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ACCIDENT  : at  Belfast— inquiry  into  fall  of  fire- 
proof mill  at — responsibility  of  bad  builders,  115  ; 
at  King’s-cross  terminus,  22  ; fall  of  a building, 
Gracechurch-street,  London,  327,  344  ; fall  of 
cornice  at  Pimlico,  619 
Accidents,  building,  60 
Accidents,  insurance  of  operatives  against,  92 
Acoustics  : Antigua,  334  ; theoretical,  535 ; see 
also  “ Sound  ” 

Air  regulator  and  air  strainer,  Scott’s,  672 
Air  shipping  and  flying  machinery,  541 
Alchemy,  revival  of,  and  honour  to  legerdemain  in 
the  British  Association,  449 
Altar  or  communion  table,  position  of  in  early 
churches,  168 

America,  architecture  in,  67 
American  matters,  326,  438,  470,  485,  549,  581, 
607,  624,  722,  798 
“ Ancora  Imparo,’’  287 

Ancient  Roman  roads  and  modern  British  railways, 
444 

Anglo-Saxons,  houses  of,  12 
Antigua — acoustics,  334 
Antiquarian  matters,  609,  759 
Appian  way  (the),  note  from  Rome,  801 
Arbitration  for  land  between  railways,  536 
Arch,  marble,  at  Cumberland-gate,  11,  190;  why 
at  Cumberland-gate,  28,  80  ; work  in  progress, 
99  ; questions  as  to,  124 

Arclueological  association,  British,  137,  159  ; at 
Derby,  529, — Winfield  manor  - house — Chats- 
worth — Haddon  hall,  539 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Bristol,  475,  491 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Rome,  22 
Archaeological  meeting,  rhyming  notes  of  an,  695 
Archaeological  societies  (the)  and  Bridgewater 
church,  597 

Archaeologists  in  London — BoW  church— St.  Mary 
Aldermary — Gerrard’s  hotel,  667 
Arches,  triumphal,  at  Manchester,  663 
Architect- Academicians  (The),  333 
Architects’  assistants,  “ A voice  from  the  crowd  ” 
of,  271 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  175,  344 
Architects’  charges:  Brummagem,  678;  recovery 
of:  Cockermouth  church,  727  ; Taylor  v.  Steven- 
son, 662  ; the  great  globe,  Leicester-square — 
Welch  Wyld  : Barnsly  v.  Cartwright,  361 
. Architects’  drawings  and  charges  : repudiation  of 
contract,  786 

. Architects  : a course  for  amateur,  104  ; and 
artisans,  country,  their  annoyances,  482 ; and 
builders,  709  ; and  engineers,  union  of,  87,  395, 
— instruction  of — diplomas — Government  inter- 
ference, 720, — training  for,  772  ; professional 
practice  of,  313,  781,  796 
Architects,  Royal  Institute  of  British  : 39  ; a sug- 
gested locality  for,  59;  111,  143;  qualifications 
for,  158  ; royal  medal,  173;  annual  meeting  of, 
295;  310,  738  ; presentation  of  royal  gold  medal 
to  Professor  Donaldson  at,  340 
Architects  of  Ireland,  Royal  Institute  of,  60,  805 
Architects,  Scottish,  notes  on  early,  53 
Architects,  the  incorporation  of,  805 
Architectural  Association;  112,  254,  640 
Architectural  competitions  : see  “Competitions” 
Architectural  exhibition,  175,  433  ; of  1852,  717 
Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,  44,  53,  110, 
770 

Architectural  lecture  at  Exeter,  365 
Architectural  practice  : 313,  781, — notes  on  a few 
important  questions  in,  796 
Architectural  Publication  Society  (The),  239,  358 
Architectural  writers,  tone  of,  691 
Architecture  : a dream  of,  by  Goethe,  502  ; ancient 
domestic  in  England,  339  ; ancient  geometrical 
proportions  of,  165  ; and  decoration,  507  ; and 
Exhibition, 85;  andher  offices,  811 ; at  Royal  Aca- 
demy, 40, — drawings,  307  ; attempt  for  new  style 
of : prize  programme  of  Munich  Academy.  223  ; 
better  than  navvy  work— town-hall,  Hemelhemp- 
stead,  126  ; church,  the  seven  periods  of — see 
“Church  architecture;”  common  sense  in,  74; 
competition,  678, — see  also  “ Competition  ;” 
expression  in,  324,  384,  401,  428  ; in  America, 
67, — see  also  “ American  matters  ;”  Indian,  the 
Tooparamaya  Dagobah,  106  ; in  Ireland,  notes 
of,  passim  ; modern,  Mr.  Alison's  views  on,  110  ; 
of  Nineveh  and  PersepoliS  restored — Mr.  Fergus- 


son’s  new  work  on,  147  ; of  Nineveh,  as  elucidated 
by  recent  discoveries,  184  ; practice  in,  313,  796, 
— influence  of  custom,  taste,  and  materials  on, 
and  how  innovations  from  such  sources  should 
be  met,  781  ; reality  in  : present  position  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  640  ; relation  of,  to 
painting  and  sculpture,  180 ; social  features  of, 
360 ; some  of  the  impediments  to  the  advance- 
ment of,  246,  259,  277  ; the  new  philosophy  of, 
312  ; theory  of  ornamentation  in  Gothic,  511 
Architecturus  to  his  son  : Seven  other  Lamps  of 
architecture,  700,  731,  764,  780 
Army  and  Navy  Club  House,  Pall  Mall,  153; 

ceiling  ornaments  in,  250 
Art  and  artists,  36 

Art-artisans  : a school  for,  proposal  for  establishing, 
196,  597,  613,  783,  784,  115  ; aid  for  the,  690  ; 
see  also  “ Artisan  ” 

Art-Exhibition  at  Paris,  45 

Art,  imitative,  see  under  “ Imitation  ” 

Art : in  Ireland,  48  ; in  Munich,  see  “ Munich  ;” 
in  the  country, — public  buildings,  48 
Art-Journal  Catalogue,  the  illustrated,  614 
Art,  modern,  the  late  Exhibition  of,  at  Pall  Mall 
East,  223 

Art  museum,  an  industrial, — study  of  design,  621 
Art : on  the  study  and  application  of,  68,  100  ; the 
unity  of,  116,  150 
Art- Union,  American,  27 

Art-Union  of  London:  7;  sculptors’ competition 
for,  183  ; annual  meeting  of,  275  ; pictures  pur- 
chased by,  342  ; statuettes  (competition),  446  ; 
Royal  Academy  and,  529  ; Exhibition,  and  illus- 
trated book,  542 
Art-unions,  foreign,  237 
Art,  works  of,  Belfast  exhibition  of,  80 
Artist,  education  of  the,  a few  hints  on,  328 
Artistical  institutions  at  Manchester,  14 
Artists,  Society  of  British,  Suffolk-street,  198 
Artisan  school  for  drawing  and  modelling,  north 
London,  334  ; see  also  “ Art- Artisans  ” 

Artisans  and  architects’  annoyances  (country),  482 
Artisans,  improvement  of  British,  559 
Arts  and  sciences,  a home  for  the,  in  the  metro 
polis,  221 

Arts  and  tradeg,  conservatory  of,  Paris,  790 
Arts,  Society  of,  57,  759 
Ascalon  and  its  antiquities,  208 
Aspect  for  rooms,  the  best,  789 
Asphalte,  Seyssel,  at  Woolwich,  157 
Assyria,  Layard’s  researches  in,  93 
Aurora  borealis,  a theory  of  the,  625 
Authors,  architectural,  a hint  to,  674 

BALBEC,  60 

Balloons,  guidance  of,  222,  541 
Ball-room,  iron,  for  Prince  Albert,  559 
Banquetting  House  (The)  and  the  sewer,  565 
Barbadoes,  cast-iron  at,  148 
Barrow’s  (Sir  John)  Monument,  Ulverstone,  63 
Basilica,  the  new,  at  St.  Paolo,  Rome,  691 
Bath  city  waterworks — contractoTsJ  accounts,  55, 
80 

Baths,  Diana,  at  Vienna,  138,  186 
Baths  and  metal  ware,  Tylor’s,  743 
Baths  and  washhouses,  committee  for  establishing 
— model  establishment  at  Whitechapel,  83 
Batty’s  Hippodrome,  Kensington,  298 
Bazaar,  Baker-street,  diorama  of  Hindostan  at,  783 
Bazaar,  King-street,  cattle  show  at,  782 
Beautiful  forms,  the  geometrical  principles  of,  385 
Beauty  : on  the  balance  of  natural  forces  considered 
as  a source  of,  228  ; on  the  geometrical  principles 
of,  more  particularly  as  applied  to  architecture 
and  the  human  form,  263,  385;  utility  versus,  39 
Beauvais,  cathedral  at,  some  remarks  on,  416 
Beazley,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel,  architect  and  drama- 
tist, 694 

Belfast : Queen’s  college,  43  ; exhibition  of  modern 
works  of  art,  80;  fall  of  fire-proof  mill  at,  115; 
679 

Belfries,  state  of  oiir,  690 
Bells,  great  and  little,  503 

Bell  turret  at  Acton  Turville,  Gloucestershire,  265 

Berlin,  the  great  cartoons  of,  404 

Birmingham  : general  institution  of  the  blind,  206; 

how  it  treated  its  visiters,  400 
Bishop’s  Stortford,  training  institution,  562 
Bishops'  thrones  iu  early  churches,  46,  141,  199 


Blackfriars  and  Westminster  bridges,  581 
Bloomsbury  building  society : Harsant  v.  Crane, 
410 

Board  of  Health  (The)  and  the  burial  question — 
purchase  of  cemeteries — what  obstructs  ? 699 
Boiler  explosions,  221,  253 
Bolton  market  competition,  191 
Books  : see  under  “ Review  of  Books  ” 
Bolton-le-Moors,  137 

Boston,  mems.  of,  230;  see  also  under  “ American 
matters  ” 

Boston,  St.  Botolph’s,  restoration  of,  301 
Bow  Church,  667 
Bowood  Park,  Wilts,  190 

Bradford,  St.  George’s  Hall,  competition  for,  205 
Brick  beam,  hollow,  at  Great  Exhibition,  breaking 
down,  603 

Brick  duty,  repeal  of,  and  previous  contracts;  80 
Bricks  : coloured  hollow,  206  ; glassy,  63 
Bridge,  border,  across  the  Tweed,  construction  of, 
157 

Bridges,  Thames,  753 

Bridgewater  Church,  the  ArchffiolOgical  Societies 
and,  597 

Bridgewater  Gallery,  Cleveland-row,  358 
Brighton  : Pavilion,  80;  and  a visit  to  Chichester, 
587 

Bristol  : Archaeological  Institute  at,  475,  491  ; 
High  Cross,  816;  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  Church, 
history  of,  476  ; Society  of  Architects,  294  ; the 
rising  architects  of.  517 
British  Institution  (The),  103 
British  Museum  : and  London  antiquities — a walk 
on  Easter  day,  259  ; works  in  progress,  99  ; 641 
British  railways  (modern),  ancient  Roman  roads 
and,  444,  453, 459 

Britton  Club  (The)  at  Norbury  Park,  469 
Brummagem  architects’  charges,  678 
Brunelleschi’s  dome,  727  ; see  also  “ Dome  ” 
Buckingham  Palace : works  in  progress,  99  ; cast- 
iron  work  at,  148 

Builders  : architects  and,  709  ; bad,  responsibilities 
of,  115  ; caution  to, — Collyerv.  Davy,  88  ; com- 
pensation to,  for  false  quantities,  662  ; important 
to — masters  and  workmen,  255 
Builders,  the,  311 

Builders’  actions,  216  ; Holland  v.  Earl  of  Har- 
borough,  361,  378 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution:  ball  for,  137 ; 
dinner,  689 

Builders’  : bills,  recovery  of,  631  ; charges  for 
drawings:  Rees  v.  Clarke,  437  ; contracts:  un- 
stamped agreements,  514  ; differences,  727  ; esti- 
mates, charge  for,  548, — circumstances  under 
which  ri  builder  is  entitled  to  payment  for  pre- 
paring an  estimate,  594 

Builders’  Foremen,  Provident  Institution  of,  217 
Builders'  Society,  dinner  of,  137 
Building:  Accidents,  60, — see  also  under  “Acci- 
dent ; ” American  patents  concerning,  270  ; arts, 
mineral  products  relating  to  in  Great  Exhibition, 
605,  685,  715,  747, — see  also  Under  “Exhibition, 
Great;”  associations  of  the  Middle  Ages  (on 
the)  especially  in  Germany,  485  ; “ contrivances” 
— Great  Exhibition,  293  ; see  also  under  “ Exhi- 
bition, Great ; ” materials  rind  contrivances  (mu- 
seum of),  514  ; Operatives,  risks  run  by — fall  of 
cornice  in  Pimlico,  619  ; purposes,  coating  metals 
with  metals  for,  546  ; question  of  cost  in,  36  ; 
questions,  law  management  of,  185  ; stones  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  587 

Buildings  Act,  Metropolitan  : liability  of  builders 
for  inattention  to,  816  ; projecting  eaves  of 
roofs,  313,  349  ; sound  construction  in  reference 
to  the,  796  ; the  proposed  law  court  for  metro- 
politan buildings:  builders’  actions,  216;  who 
can  make  a,  294 

Buildings  Bill,  Metropolitan  : master  carpenters 
and,  80  ; analysis  of  new,  131  ; Lord  Seymour’s 
committees  on — alterations  id  Suggested,  163  ; 
communications  as  to  new,  164  ; report  of 
Messrs.  Mellor  and  Gwilt  on  present"  Buildings 
Office,”  195,  248  ; and  Institute  of  Architects, 
406  ; proposed  new,  for  regulation  of  buildings, 
459  ; revision  of,  744 
Buildings  Court,  Metropolitan,  774 
Buildings,  increase  of,  527 

“Buildings  Office,”  report  of  Messrs.  Mellor  and 
Gwilt  on  present,  195 
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Buildings,  light  in,  88 
Buildings,  public, — art  in  the  country,  48 
Burial  question  (the),  443,  699,  752,  772 
Bury  Peel  testimonial,  128 

CAB  management,  594 
Calculating  machines,  497 
Cambridge  lunatic  asylum  competition,  205 
Cannel  coal,  on,  56 

Cannon-street,  new,  fall  of  house  in,  779 
Capitals  : carved,  from  Paris,  59 ; from  Ducal 
palace,  Venice,  815 

Carlisle,  working  mefi’s  reading  room,  802 
Carpenters,  master,  society  of,  and  metropolitan 
buildings  Bill,  80 
Carpenter’s  song,  11 
Carpentry,  steam  power,  672 
Carpet,  the  ladies’,  136 
Cartoons,  the  great,  of  Berlin,  404 
Cast-iron  : columns  and  angle  shops,  89  ; in  con- 
struction, 378 — fatal  accident  at  Gracechurch- 
street,  344 — see  also  “ Gracechurch-street” 
Cast-iron  work  : Barbadoes  and  Buckingham  palace, 
148 

Cathedral  at  Beauvais,  some  remarks  on,  416 
Cattle  show,  King-street  bazaar,  782 
Ceiling  ornaments — Army  and  Navy  club,  250 
Cellar  dwellings,  738 
Cement,  hydraulic,  13 

Cements,  experiments  on,  by  Messrs.  White  and 
Son,  and  Messrs.  Robins  and  Aspden,  603 
Cemeteries,  purchase  of,  for  metropolitan  use,  699 
Cemetery  Act  (the),  443 
Census  of  Great  Britain,  393 
Chain  cable  links,  on  the  form  and  power  of,  495 
Chancels  and  screens,  469 
Chancels  in  early  churches,  94,  199 
Charges,  Architects' ; see  “ Architects’  charges  ” 
Chatsworth,  539 

Chelsea  (St.  Luke’s)  proposals  for  reassessment  of 
parish  of,  49 

Chemnitz,  portal  of  cloisters  at,  186 
Chester,  sewage  of,  448 
Chevreiul’s  systematization  of  colour,  626 
Chichester,  a visit  to,  587 
Chimney-piece,  carved,  at  Somerleyton  Hall,  407 
Chimneys  : crazy,  fires  in,  201  ; engine,  239,  254  ; 
for  chemical  works,  construction  of,  421  ; roar- 
ing, 695  ; smoky,  causes  and  cure  of,  3,  68,  212, 
243 

Chinese  workmen,  how  they  built  an  English 
house,  686 

Choir  screen,  new,  Ely  Cathedral,  450 
Church  architecture,  the  seven  periods  of,  356, 
386,  417,  430,  445,  463,  480,  512 
Church  arrangements,  ancient,  222 
Church  building  news,  passim 
Church,  grete  perylle  to  ye,  183 
Churches  : early,  thrones  and  chancels  in,  94,  199; 
London,  reopened,  719,  758;  round,  history  of’ 
734  ; sittings  in,  622 
Churchyard  memorials,  751 
Churchyard  ribaldry,  791 
Circle,  pentagon  within  a,  to  construct,  743 
Circles  iu  a circle,  method  of  inscribing,  &c.,  671  ; 

see  also  “ Foliation  problem.” 

Cisterns  : leaden,  13  ; lead  pipes,  and  water  sup- 
ply. 169  ; lead,  and  lead  poisoning,  48 
City  : fires  in  the,  151  ; prison  (new),  Holloway, 
376  ; (the)  a picture  in,  375 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  : at  Alexandria  (on),  478,  558  ; 

the  Egyptian  obelisk  called,  798 
Clerkenwell  Improvement  Act,  G31 
Cloister  Court,  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  674 
Club  House,  Royal  Irish  Yacht,  Kingstown,  91 
Cockerell,  Professor’s,  lectures  at  Royal  Academy, 
54,  84,  102,  120,  148 

Cockermouth  church  : 269  ; recovery  of  architects’ 
charges,  727 

Coffee-shops  in  London,  128 
College  for  Congregational  Dissenters,  new,  in 
London,  786 

College  of  Physicians,  old,  743 
Colney  Hatch,  new  Middlesex  county  lunatic 
asylum  at,  description  of,  415 
Colour  : harmonies  of  in  ornamental  designs,  182  ; 
next  to  form,  77  ; on  the  laws  of,  136,  153  ; sys- 
tematization of,  266, — Chevreiul’s,  626 
Columns,  cast  iron,  89 
Commons,  House  of,  255,  433,  460,  610 
Communion  table,  altar  or,  position  of  in  early 
churches,  16S 

Competition  : architectural,  at  Amsterdam,  44  ; ar- 
chitecture, 678  ; see  also  11  Competitions  ” 
Competition:  Bolton  Market,  191;  Bury  Peel 
testimonial,  128  ; Cambridge  lunatic  asylum,  205  ; j 
designs  for  King’s  College  Hospital,  London,  | 
278 ; Doncaster  waterworks,  646 ; Ipswich, 
grammar  school,  10,  26,  40,  63,  109;  St.  I 
George’s-hall,  Bradford,  205  ; St.  Pancras  alms- 
houses, 640;  Salford  Peel  testimonial,  22,  111  ; 
Salford  new  workhouse,  217  ; sculptors’,  for  Art- 
union  of  London,  183  ; sculpture,  646  ; South  j 
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Metropolitan  school  board,  60,  74  ; Stafford 
Exchange,  32  ; statuettes,  Art-union  of  London, 
446 

Competitions  : another  view  of.  408  ; architectural, 
6,  112, — amendment  of,  300, — public  meeting 
on,  342,  374,-435,  495,  535,  565,  597, 
678  ; builders’  and  boards  of  guardians,  7 ; en- 
couragement to  architects  in,  234  ; public — 
Hull — Durham,  712 

Congregational  Dissenters,  new  college  for  in  Lon- 
don, 786 

Conic  sections,  curved,  geometric  curves  and,  280 
Conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  Paris,  790 
Construction,  sound,  in  reference  to  the  Building 
Act,  796 

Contract : breach  of,  by  a builder,  300  ; disputed 
for  tiles,  66 

Contracting,  on  the  evils  of,  229 
Contractors’  accounts,  55 

Contractors,  subcontractors,  and  hiring  work- 
men, 422,  470 

Contracts  : broken,  loss  on,  680  ; builders’ — un- 
stamped agreements,  514  ; wide  estimating  in, 
367 

Conversazione  at  the  Mansion-house,  361 
Conversazioni  and  friendly  meetings,  342 
Copenhagen,  269 
Cork,  memoranda  in,  790 

Cornice:  fall  of,  at  Kensington,  779,— at  Pimlico, 
619 

Costume,  national,  reform  of  our,  153 
Cottages,  mountain,  395 
Cottingham  Museum,  sale  of,  710,  742 
Cranes,  Price’s  chain-cable  links  for,  495 
Croydon,  waterworks  for,  795 
Crypt,  discovery  of  a,  under  Deanery-house, 
Waterford,  394 
Crystal,  the  great,  548 

Cubit,  Mr.  Thomas,  testimonial  portrait  to,  78 
Curves,  geometric,  and  curved  conic  sections,  280 


DAMP  room  walls,  doctoring,  5,  47,  87,  121 
Decorating,  designing  and,  art  of,  29 
Decoration  : architecture  and,  507  ; colour  in 
nature  and,  153  ; imitative  art  in,  93, — see  also 
under  “ Imitation  ;”  of  Exhibition  building  in 
Hyde-park,  18,  37,  38,  91  ; of  houses,  internal, 
ornamental  art  as  applicable  to,  40,  71,  77; 
sculptural,  in  the  City,  743  ; the  spirit  of  pre- 
cedent in,  and  not  the  letter,  our  guide,  166 
Decorations  (the)  of  Munich,  118,  131 
Derby : British  Archseological  Association  at,  529, 
539, — see  also  “ Archaeological diocesan 
training  school  for  schoolmistresses  at,  678 ; 
note  from,  801  ; sapping  and  mining  at,  127; 
water  in,  constant  supply,  127 
Design  : Government  schools  of,  exhibition  by, 
186  ; school  of,  Manchester,  388  ; study  of,  621  ; 
see  also  “ Art- Artisans  ” 


Designing  : and  decorating,  art  of,  29  ; architectural, 
on  the  influence  of  custom,  taste,  and  materials 
on  practice  of,  and  how  innovations  from  such 
sources  should  be  met,  781 
Designing  men,  135 

Designs,  adaptation  of  to  situation,  143 
Diana  Baths,  Vienna,  138,  186 
Dilapidations  : Essex  v.  Gray,  282 
Diocesan  training  institution  for  schoolmistresses 
at  Derby,  678 

Diorama  : Ilindostan,  at  Baker-street  Bazaar,  782  ; 
Marshall’s,  of  a tour  through  Europe,  124  ; of 
of  the  Holy  Land,  148 

Dioramas:  scenery  and,  282;  theatres  and,  269 
Diseases  of  intemperance — Statistical  Society  of 
London,  409 

Dome,  Brunelleschi’s,  727 
Dome,  Gothic,  the  question  of  a,  684,  704,  772 
Dome  (The)  in  modern  European  architecture,  re- 
marks on  the  form,  treatment,  and  application  of, 
524,  540,  574 

Domestic  architecture,  ancient,  in  England — slow 
progress  of  improvements,  339 
Doncaster  waterworks  competition,  646 
Door  from  Rouen  Cathedral,  410 
Doorway,  sculptured,  from  cathedral  of  Catania, 
578 

Drainage,  small  pipe,  51 
Drainage,  metropolitan,  north  of  Thames,  94 
Drainage  (the)  of  London — Metropolitan  Sewers 
Commission — Croydon  waterworks,  795 
Drainage  of  towns,  subsoil,  103 
Drainpipes:  aud  their  evils,  191  ; durability  of,  121 ; 

glazed  and  unglazed,  394,  421,  465 
Drains  to  the  common  sewers,  726 
Draughtsmen’s  charges,  action  to  recover,  773 
Drawing  and  modelling,  North  London  Artisan 
School  for,  334;  see  also  “ Art-Artisans  ” 
Drawings  : and  sketches  by  amateur  artists,  365  ; 
architects’  and  charges — repudiation  of  acontract, 
786 


Dream  of  architecture  by  Goethe,  502 

Dredge’s  suspension  bridge,  583 

Dwellings : aspect  of,  789  ; cellar,  738  ; fitting 


poor  for,  727  ; improved  for  poor,  632  ; see  also 
“Poor” 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  critics,  a hint  to — ex- 
ample better  than  precept,  527 
Edinburgh  : 143  ; houses  for  the  working  classes  at, 
610  ; doings  in,  689  ; S ewart’s  Hospital,  759 
Editor’s  opening  aod  closing  address  on  enlarge- 
ment of  Builder,  1 and  811 
Egypt  : and  Egyptian  antiquities,  280  ; railways 
in,  124 

Electro-magnetism,  application  of  to  locomotive 
engines,  589 

Electro-telegraphic  progress,  238  ; the  submarine 
telegraph,  709  ; see  also  passim 
Ely  cathedral,  243  ; new  choir  screen,  450  ; south 
west  transept,  74 
Ely,  Prior  Crawden’s  chapel,  243 
Engine  chimneys,  239,  254 
Engineering  works  in  Ireland,  passim 
Engineers  : and  architects,  union  of,  87,  395  ; 

architects  and,  instruction  of,  720 
Engineers,  civil,  Institution  of,  79,  157,  233 
Engineers,  civil,  Smeatonian  Society  of,  359 
Engineers,  proposed  school  of  construction  for,  536 
Engineers,  training  for,  and  for  architects,  772 
Engines,  locomotive,  application  of  electro-ma 
netism  to,  589 

England,  France  and,  a comparison,  560 
English  Gothic,  see  “ Gothic  ” 

English  styles,  nomenclature  of,  619 
Engravings  and  lithographs,  470 
Erris  fishing  settlement,  Mayo,  Ireland,  94 
Estimates,  builders’,  594 
Excursions  by  rail,  281 

Exhibition,  architectural,  175,  433  ; of  1852,  717 
Exhibition,  art,  at  Paris,  44 

Exhibition  by  the  Government  schools  of  design , 
186 

Exhibition  (The),  architecture  and,  85 
Exhibition,  Great,  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  : 
bits  from  the,  419,  620 ; breaking  down  the 
hollow-brick  beam  at,  603;  building  for,  1,  54, 
— and  the  profession,  109, — a query  as  to,  for 
the  royal  commissioners,  694, — condition  of, 
211, — decoration  of — the  great  paint  question, 
18,  37,  38,  91, — effect  of  on  architecture,  52, — 
indiscriminate  praise  of,  134, — the  cost  of  the, 
725, — strength  of,  79, — testing  the,  157, — view 
of  opening  of,  by  Mr.  Selous,  549;  “building 
contrivances”  at,  293  ; close  of — Warren’s  “ Lily 
and  Bee  ” — Lloyd’s  “ Recollections  ” — and  “ a 
Stone  ” at,  651  ; communications  in  connection 
with,  324 ; English  and  foreign  furniture  in, 
408;  gossip  as  to,  636;  guides  in,  561  ; illus- 
trated catalogue  of,  754  ; jurors — awards  in, 
674, — French  jurors,  523, — juries  for  prizes, 
211, — proceedings  of  juries,  323;  machines  in 
motion  at,  310  ; matters  connected  with,  341  ; 
medal  holders  in,  652  ; mediaeval  court — carved 
work,  English  and  foreign,  383, — impressions 
in,  661  ; mineral  manufactures — bricks,  cements, 
&c.,  class  xxvii.,  371  ; mineral  products  in 
class  i.,  relating  to  building  arts,  587,  605,  639, 
685,  715,  747  ; notes  in  fine  arts  court,  323; 
opening  of,  275  ; paper  of  paragraphs  about — 
visitors’  lodgings — art  and  artists,  35  ; Paris  and 
the,  503  ; records  of,  754  ; sculpture  and  iron 
in,  198  ; security  for  inventions  in,  190  ; “ shall 
we  keep  the  crystal  palace,”  404  ; teachings  of, 
432  ; the  great  crystul,  548  ; visit  of  commis- 
sioners, jurors,  &c.,  to  Birmingham,  400 
Exhibition  : of  modern  works  of  art,  Belfast,  80  ; 
of  modern  art,  at  Pall  Mall,  233 ; proposed 
architectural  and  collection  of  inventions,  753  ; 
(the)  of  sketches  and  drawings  by  English  artists, 
576 

Expression  in  architecture  : see  “ Architecture  ” 
FALATSE,  statue  at,  715 

“ Fall,”  autumn  and  the — how  some  houses  are 
built,  7 47 

Fall:  of  cornice  core  at  Kensington,  772, — and 
house  in  New  Cannon-street,  779 : see  also 
“ Accident  ” 

Farm  buildings,  on  the  arrangement  of, — systems 
of  feeding  cattle — Ewart's  treatise  on  this  subject 
— models  in  Great  Exhibition,  555 
Female  population  (our) — domestic  schools,  749 
Field  v.  Smith  : recovery  of  charges  for  letting  land, 
791 

Filter,  patent  pressure,  27 

Filtration,  on  the  different  systems  of,  in  use  for 
supply  of  large  towns,  403 
Fine  art  criticism,  749,  767 

Fire-proof  houses  : Boydell’s  substitute  for  wood- 
work, 726 ; 744 

Fires  : in  crazy  chimneys,  201  ; in  the  city,  151 

Fleur-de-lys  in  architecture,  718 

Flue  destroyers,  562 

Flues,  smoke,  arrangement  of,  641 

Flying  machinery,  air  shipping  and,  541 


y 


Foliation  problem  (the),  702  ; see,  also,  under 
“ Circle  ” 

Font  cover,  Ulm  Cathedral,  630 
Footpaths  and  wickets,  774 
Foreign  news,  passim 

Foundations,  meddling  with  a neighbour’s : Raw- 
linson  v.  Nicol,  542 

France  : and  England — a comparison,  560 : novel 
humanitarian  and  sanitary  establishments  in,  679 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  the  Linen-house  at,  562 
Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  monument  to,  690 
Freemasonry  : on  the  institution  of,  461  ; reform  of, 
508 

Freemasons’  school  for  girls,  the  Royal,  722 

GALWAY,  new  railway  terminus  at,  207 
Gas  : and  water  supply,  626,  657,  721, 806  ; cheap, 
threatened  adulteration  of,  450  ; holder,  an  im- 
proved, and  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  28  ; notes 
on,  174  ; Paine’s  water,  for  light,  heat,  and  ope- 
rative force,  119,301 
Gates,  metal,  Ely  Cathedral,  497 
Geology,  Museum  of  Practical,  Piccadilly,  318 
Geometric  curves  and  curved  conic  sections,  280 
Geometrical  principles  of  beauty,  on  the,  263,  385 
Geometrical  principles,  tracery  on,  112 
Geometrical  proportions  (the)  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, 165 

Gerrard’s  Hall,  667 
Glasgow,  770 ; 813 

Glass:  a picture  on,  166;  indented,  for  church 
windows,  726  ; modern  painting  on,  774  ; new 
old-stained,  208  ; on  the  asserted  secret  of  an- 
cient painted,  43  ; plate,  grinding  and  polishing, 
175  ; stained,  189  ; works,  St.  Helen’s,  224  ; 
Glassy  tiles,  pipes,  bricks,  and  pavements,  63 
Godwin,  George,  F.R.S.,  architect,  editor  of  The 
B c i l d e r , ass  i w j 

Godwin  Sands,  proposals  for  founding  a lighthouse 
for  all  nations  on,  790,  806 
Gothic:  architecture,  theory  of  ornamentation  in, 
511  ; dome,  the  question  of  a,  684,  704,  772  ; 
English,  a historical  nomenclature  for,  686  ; 
ornamentation  : enriched  mouldings,  657,  677, 
691,  706,  741  ; the  common  sense  of,  670;  Ve- 
netian, 190,  207 

Government  advances  to  account  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  662 

Gracechurch-street,  London,  fall  of  a building  at, 
327, — cast-iron  in  construction,  344,  358 
Grave,  the  inviolability  of  the,  772 
Greenwich,  baths  and  washhouses,  613 
Guild  (The)  of  Literature  and  Art,  270 
Guild  of  Science  proposed,  270,  362 
Guildhall,  city  of  London,  an  account  of  the,  668 
Gutta  perchaand  its  “ half  marrow”  Indian-rubber, 
496 

HADDON-IIALL,  539 

Halting- places,  &c.  49,  64,  158  ; and  public  dress- 
ing-rooms, 158 

Height  of  distant  objects,  to  regulate  the  apparent, 
785 

Hemel  Hempstead  town-hall, — architecture  better 
than  navvy  work,  126 
Henning,  the  late  John,  297 
Heraldic  insignia — -value  of  dated  stones,  448 
Heraldry,  reform  of — the  fleur-de-lys  in  architec- 
ture, 718 

Hertford  House,  Piccadilly,  account  of — pictures, 

&c.  227 

Hindostan,  diorama  of,  783 
Hippodrome,  Batty’s,  Kensington,  298 
Hogarth’s  tomb  in  Chiswick  churchyard,  297 
Holborn  : foot,  perils  of,  575  ; hill,  548 
Holland  v.  Earl  of  Ilarborough,  361,  378 
Hope  for  the  future — a moving  story,  190 
Hospital : Stewart’s,  Edinburgh,  759  ; (the  great) 
at  Milan,  121 

House-agents’  charges— Trollope  and  Others  v. 
Hosking,  805 

House,  model  labourers',  Hyde-park,  see“  Model” 
Houses  of  Commons,  255,  433,  460,  610 
Houses:  best  aspect  for,  727  ; division  of  into  flats, 
79  ; fall  of  in  autumn,  747  ; fireproof,  726,  744  ; 
for  industrial  classes,  429, — at  Edinburgh,  610  ; 
how  some  are  built,  747  ; of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  12 
Hull,  election  of  health  surveyor,  at,  695 
Hyde-park,  blots  on,  93;  proposed  new  entrance 
to,  197 

IMITATION  : a defence  of,  93  ; v.  deception, 
125  : see  also  under  “ Nature  ” 

Indian  : architecture — the  ToopaiAmayah  Dagobah, 
106  ; diorama,  Baker-street,  783  ; handicrafts, 
438  ; rubber  and  its  “ half-marrow”  gutta  percha, 
496 

Industrial  Art-museum,  an,  612 

Industrial  Exhibition,  see  under  “Exhibition” 

Institute  of  Architects,  see  “ Architects  ” 

Interment  question  (intramural)  752;  see  also 
“ Burial  ” 

International  Exhibition,  see  under  “ Exhibition  ” 
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Ipswich  : grammar  school  competition,  10,  26,  40, 
63,  109  ; proceedings  at,  432 
Ireland,  resources  of — marbles  and  minerals,  86 
Iron  : ball-room  for  Prince  Albert,  559  ; buildings 
not  a novelty,  152  ; joists,  experiments  on  the 
strength  of,  757  ; sculpture  and — the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, 198 ; trade  (the),  48,  503  : see  also 
“ Cast-iron  ” 

JOISTS,  iron,  wrought  or  rolled,  experiments  on 
the  strength  of,  757. 

KAY,  John,  inventor  of  spinning  jenny,  26 
Kensington:  fall  of  cornice  core  at,  772,  779; 
gardens,  disfigurement  of,  175  ; improvements 
in,  206 

King's  College  Hospital,  London,  competition 
designs  for,  278 

King’s-cross  terminus  : accident  at,  22  ; description 
of,  739 

Kingston-upon-Hull,  election  of  surveyor  at,  695 

LABOURERS’  House  (model),  Hyde-park,  see 
“ Model  ” 

Ladies  carpet  (the),  136 

Lambeth  : condition  of,  743  ; improvement  of  office 
of  Woods,  175 

Lamps  of  architecture,  Seven  other — Architecturus 
to  his  son,  700,  731,  764,  780 
Land,  letting-,  recovery  of  charges  for — Field  v. 
Smith,  791 

Landlord  and  tenant,  7,  64,  92,  817 
Larch  ( Pintts  Larix ),  249 
Layard's  researches  in  Assyria,  93 
Lead  cisterns:  see  under  “ Cisterns” 

Lead  pipes  and  water  supply —cisterns,  169. 
Legerdemain,  honour  to,  and  revival  of  alchemy  in 
the  British  Association,  449 
Library,  St.  Genevieve,  Paris,  new  building  of,  72 
Lichfield  House  gallery  of  modern  paintings,  545 
Liecester,  Roman  remains  at,  743 
Liecester-square,  22  ; the  moon  and  the  globe  in, 
180,-218,  361,  365 

Life  assurance  a certainty  and  a duty — The  British 
Mutual  Society,  366 

Light : in  buildings,  88  ; and  health  tax,  repeal  of, 
47,61,  111,  121,  237;  Paine’s  water  gas  for, 
119 

Lighthouse  of  all  nations  on  Godwin  Sands,  pro- 
posals for  founding  one,  790,  806 
Lighting  the  stage  : new  theatre  in  Paris,  406 
Lightning  conductors,  311 

Liuen  House  (the),  Frankfort-on-the  Maine,  562 
Literary  Gazette,  proposed  fund  for  late  editor  of, 
265 

Lithographs,  engravings  and,  470 
Little  Gomersal,  near  Leeds,  church  of  St.  Mary, 
the  Virgin,  269 

Liverpool  baths  and  washhouses,  271 
Living  in  flats,  79 
Llandaff  cathedral,  61 
Lock  controversy  (the),  558 
Lock  furniture,  Pitt’s  self-mljusting,  759 
Lodging  houses,  improvement  of,  255 
London  : and  Westminster,  improvement  of,  Mr. 
Pearson’s  plan,  763  ; antiquities,  British  Museum 
and,  259  ; archaeologists  in,  667  ; art  in,  151  ; 
churches  reopened,  719,  758;  drainage,  795, — 
plans  for,  269  ; Guildhall  of  city  of,  668  ; im- 
provements and  the  poor,  395 ; intended  new 
schools  for  city  of,  237  ; parks  of,  57  ; Peel  tes- 
timonial for,  419  ; roads,  state  of  some  of,  157  ; 
statues  of,  715  ; streets,  directions  of,  365  ; 
tavern  signs,  30  ; the  stranger  in,  679  ; theatres 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  30;  thoroughfares, 
303  ; topographical  map  of,  393  ; what  a foreign 
architect  thought  of,  637,  653;  works  and  health 
in  city  of,  17  ; see  also  “ City,”  “ Metropolis,” 
and  “ Metropolitan  ” 

Lord  Mayor’s  show  (the),  717 
Louvre,  the,  Paris,  523 
Lowestoft  and  the  Danes,  215 

MACHINES  : for  working  and  polishing  marble, 
238,  302,  317  ; in  motion  at  International  Exhi- 
bition, 310 

Malta,  architecture  in,  516 

Manchester : Peel  monument  at,  81  ; school  of 
design,  388  ; street  architecture  in,  346,  362  ; 
triumphal  arches  at.  663 
Map  of  London,  topographical,  393 
Marble  arch — see  “ Arch  ” 

Marble,  machines  for  working  and  polishing,  238, 
302,  317 

Marbles,  Irish,  86 

Marshall’s  diorama  of  a tour  through  Europe,  124 
Marylebone  district  surveyorship,  466 
Marylebone  literary  and  scientific  institution,  765 
Masters  and  workmen — important  to  builders,  255 
Mayence : 270 ; cathedral,  interior  of  chapter- 
house and  cloister,  626 
Mechanical  appliances  in  architecture,  607 


Mediaeval : architecture,  the  classification  of,  557, 
590,  654,  702  ; art,  a museum  of,  783  ; court  at 
Great  Exhibition,  impressions  in,  661  ; museum, 
on  the  formation  of  a,  104 
Melancholy  memoir  of  Tom  Tee  Square,  65 
Metals,  coating,  with  metals  for  building  purposes, 
546 

Metropolitan:  buildings  Bill, — see  under  “Build- 
ings Bill ;”  commission  of  sewers, — see  under 
“Sewers;”  drainage,  94, — see  also  under 
“ Drainage ;”  improvements,  721  ; sanitary 
association,  dinner  of,  319  ; sanitary  improve- 
ment, 362 ; sanitary  statistics,  250  ; streets, 
new,  661  ; water  supply,  285,  387,  494, — see 
also  under  “ Water  ” 

Middlesex  county  lunatic  asylum  (new)  at  Colney 
Hatch,  description  of,  415 
Milan,  the  great  hospital  at,  121 
Mineral  products  in  class  I.  of  Great  Exhibition, 
587,  605,  639,  685,  715,  747 
Minerals,  Irish,  86 

Miscellanea  : see  each  weekly  number 
Model:  labourers’  house,  Hyde-park,  174,  311, 
343  ; lodging-houses  for  the  labouring  classes, 
738;  structure  placed  by  Society  for  Improving 
Condition  of  Working  Classes  in  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, 343 

Monts  de  Piete  for  the  poor,  266,  349  ; see  also 
“ Pledge-depots  ” 

Monument  to  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  690 
Monumental  : 138  ; brass,  modern,  206 
Monuments,  ancient,  preservation  and  restoration 
of,  493 

Mortar,  hydraulic,  13 

Mouldings,  enriched  Gothic,  614,  657,  677,  706, 
691,  741 

Mountain  cottages,  395 

Munich  : academy  of  arts,  prize,  programme  of, 
223  ; art  in,  269  ; decorations  of,  118,  131 
Museum  : of  building  materials  and  contrivances, 
514  ; of  medimval  art,  establishment  of  a,  104, 
783;  of  practical  geology,  Piccadilly,  318 

NATIONAL  costume,  reform  of  our,  153 
National  Gallery,  site  for,  759 
“ Nature  all  deception,”  71  : see  also  under  “ Imi- 
tation” 

New  York  : mems.  of,  230  ; opera  house  proposed, 
185 

Nineveh,  architecture  of,  147,  184,  813 

Nimroud  (or  Nineveh),  Panorama  of,  813 

Nomenclature,  a historical,  for  English  Gothic,  686 

Nomenclature  of  English  styles,  619 

Norman  parapets,  773 

Northampton,  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  734 

Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society  (the),  346 

Northumberland  House,  Strand,  311 

Notes  in  the  provinces,  see  each  weekly  number 

OAK,  preservation  of,  301 

Obelisk,  the  Egyptian,  usually  called  Cleopatra’s 
Needle,  798  : see  also  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle  ” 
Oberwesel,  Church  of  Our  Lady  at,  282 
Omnibus : association,  new,  678  ; management, 
594  ; mems.  on  new,  Glasgow,  691  ; movement 
(the),  711 

Opera-house,  New  York,  proposed,  185 
Operatives : building,  a few  words  to, — strike 
against  Mr.  Myers,  683  : see  also  “ Workmen  ” 
Ordnance  : and  civil  surveyors, — survey  of  Swan- 
sea, 78  ; and  civil  surveyors,  109,  127,  175,  333, 
378,  548  ; surveys  : meeting  of  civil  engineers, 
378  ; survey  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  599 ; 
surveys  (the),  663 
Ordnance-office,  Pall-mall,  515 
Oriel  window,  John  o’  Gaunt's  Palace,  Lincoln, 
295 

Originators,  first,  741 

Ornamental : art  as  applicable  to  internal  decora- 
tion of  houses,  40,  93  ; designs,  harmonies  of 
colour  in,  182  ; forms,  elements  of, — symmetry 
and  contrast,  repetition  and  variety,  orna- 
ment rnd  music,  133 

Ornamentation,  theory  of,  in  Gothic  architecture, 
511, — enriched  mouldings,  657,  706 
Osmaston  Manor,  remarks  on  smoke  conduction 
and  ventilation  at,  308 
Oxford  diocesan  training  school,  754 

PAINE’S  water  gas  for  light,  heat,  and  operative 
force,  119  ; magneto-electric  apparatus,  and  real 
questions  at  issue,  301 

Painters  in  Water-colours,  New  Society  of,  285 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  Old  Society  of,  285 
Painters,  portrait,  ancient  advice  to,  695 
Painting  ; and  sculpture,  relation  of  architecture  to, 
180  ; on  glass,  modern,  774 
Paintings,  Lichfield  House  gallery  of  modern,  545 
Palaces  and  parks  open  to  Parisian  public,  600 
Palaces  and  sentry-boxes,  345 
Palazzo : Dario,  202  ; de’  Cornari,  Venice,  530 
Palladio’s  architecture,  characteristics  of,  5 
Pall-mall,  what  might  be  done  with,  170 
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Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art  (Royal)  in  Leicester- 
square,  802 

Panel,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  298 
Paper  duty,  effect  of,  30 
Paperhangings,  instructive  : temperance,  422 
Parapets  : Norman,  77 3 ; open,  from  Normandy, 
094 ; open,  758 

Paris : 407 ; a drive  through — new  works  at 
Louvre — St.  Denis,  523  ; and  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, 503  ; art-exhibition  at,  45  ; conservatory  of 
arts  and  trades,  790  ; library,  St.  Genevieve,  new 
building  of,  72  ; new  theatre  in — stage  lighting, 
406  ; something  about — architecture  and  deco- 
ration, 507 

Parks  : free,  57  ; wickets  and  gates,  206  ; improve 
the,  514  ; palaces  and,  open  to  Parisian  public, 
600  ; the,  737 

Parliament,  new  Houses  of : cloister  court,  674, — 
see  also  “Commons" 

Patent : law  reform  question,  190,  502, — and  pro- 
tection for  inventors,  525 ; rights  and  law  for 
patentees,  126 

Patents,  American,  concerning  building,  270 
Pavements,  glassy,  63 

Paving  : boards  in  Scotland,  consolidation  of,  237, 
—powers  of — Clerkenwell  County  Court,  725 
Paving,  diagonal  for  streets,  470 
Pearson  (Mr.),  his  plan  of  London  improvements 
and  railway  connection,  742,  763 
Peel  testimonials,  22,  32,81,  111,  128,419 
Penmaen  Mawr,  the  sea  wall  of,  223 
Pentagon  : the  regular,  practical,  method  of  con- 
structing, 576  ; within  a circle,  to  construct  a, 
743 

Petsepolis,  architecture  of,  147 
Peto,  Mr.,  his  career — description  of  Somerley ton- 
hall,  355 

Picture  (a)  on  glass,  166 
Picture  in  the  city,  375 

Pipes  : drain,  glazed  and  unglazed,  394,  421  ; 
glassy,  63;  passage  of  water  through,  436; 
sewer,  glazed  and  uuglazed,  465  ; stoneware,  for 
conveyance  of  water,  334 
Pitt's  self-adjusting  lock  furniture,  759 
Plans  of  Yorkshire  churches,  57 
Playfair  (Dr.),  his  lecture  on  water  supply,  765 
Pledge-depots  for  the  working  classes,  167,  216, 
266,  349 

Pola  in  Istria,  a description  of  the  antiquities  of, 
244,  261 

Polygon,  the  five-sided,  method  of  constructing, 

Poor  : the  condition  of  our — the  female  population, 
646,  749  ; in  Ireland,  the  Government  advances 
to  account  of,  662  ; (the)  fitting  them  for  their 
dwellings,  727 ; (the)  where  are  they  to  dwell, 
449  ; see  also  “ Dwellings  ” 

Population,  our  female:  domestic  schools,  749 
Portland  Gallery,  Regent-street,  247 
Portrait  painters,  ancient  advice  to,  695 
Portsmouth,  statues  at,  715,  768 
Practice  and  theory,  717 
Practice,  architectural;  see  “Architecture” 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  Ruskin’s,  51" 

Princess’s  Theatre,  Oxford-street,  173 
Prison,  new  city,  Holloway,  376 
Public  dr. ssing-rooms,  158;  see  also  “Halting- 
places  ” 

Pulpit : at  S.  Benedetto,  Subiaco,  454  ; at  Perugia, 
814 

Pyne’s  lake  scenery  of  England,  366 

QUEEN’S  College,  Belfast,  43 

RAILW  AY  : compensation  inquiry,  759  ; em- 
ploye's’ superannuation  fund,  and  death  and 
accident  assurance,  420  ; jottings,  see  nearly 
every  weekly  number  ; reference,  a,  92  ; station, 
King’s  Cross,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
731  ; terminus,  new,  at  Galway,  207  ; terminus 
in  the  city,  proposed,  for  northern  railways,  742, 
763 

Railways  : arbitration  for  land  between,  536  ; con- 
nection of  the,  742,  763  ; in  Egypt,  124  ; 
Roman  roads  and,  453,  459 
Rawlinson  v.  Nicol : meddling  with  a neighbour's 
foundations,  542 

Reading-room,  working  men’s,  at  Carlisle,  802 
Record  Office,  new,  description  of — preservation  of 
documents — artificial  warming,  635 
Records  (the)  of  Great  Exhibition,  754 
Redclift'e  Church  (St.  Mary's),  Bristol,  476 
Rees  v.  Clarke  : builders’  charges  for  drawings,  437 
Refuge  for  the  followers  of  science,  362 : see  also 
“Guild” 

Remagen,  church  of  Apollinaris  at,  771 
Repton  Priory  and  Church,  an  account  of,  572 
Review  of  books,  engravings,  &c.  : — American 
Year  Book  of  Facts,  422  ; Archaeological  Me- 
moirs of  Wilts,  &c.,  792;  Architectural  Publi- 
cation Society’s  Publications,  239  ; Architectural 
Quarterly  Review,  379  ; Arrowsmith  on  Paper- 
hanging, 584  ; Ashley  on  Etching,  411  ; Babbage 


on  the  Exposition  of  1851,  367;  Barlow  on 
Strength  of  Materials,  550  ; Beames’s  Rookeries, 
303  ; Berlyn  and  Fowler  on  Crystal  Palace,  350  ; 
Berlyn  on  the  Exhibition,  177  ; Board  of  Health 
Report  on  Water  Supply  to  the  Metropolis,  51  ; 
Bohn  on  Copyright,  584 ; Bourne  on  Screw  Propel- 
lers, 551  ; Bow  on  Bracing,  49;  Building  Societies’ 
Directory,  144  ; Burke  on  Protection  of  Inven- 
tions Act,  287  ; Burke’s  Supplement  to  Godson 
on  Patent  Law,  &c.,  159;  Buff's  Physics,  760; 
Byng  on  Smithfield,  350  ; Catalogue  of  Civil 
Engineers’  Library,  272  ; Catalogue  of  Cotting- 
ham  Museum,  614  ; Columbine  on  County 
Courts,  272  ; Cook’s  Journal,  760 ; Cox  on 
Differential  Calculus,  551  ; Crabb’s  Technical 
Dictionary,  712;  Davis’s  Reply  to  LordWrharncliffe 
on  Draining,  817;  Day  and  Dines  on  Mediaeval 
Costume,  287  ; Dean’s  Land  Steward,  96  ; De 
Morgan  on  Almanacs,  335  ; Discourses  in  I 
Geological  Museum,  807  ; Dodd’s  Curiosities  of, 
Industry,  517  ; Donald  on  Drainage,  363  ; 
Downing’s  Architecture  of  Country  Houses,  67  ; 
The  Dream  Chintz,  31  ; Dunkin’s  Archaeological 
Report,  177 ; Eastern  Counties  Guide,  367  ; j 
Elmes’s  Horae  Vacivae,  113;  Erlam’s  Advice  | 
on  Houses,  256  ; Ewart  on  Agricultural  Build- 
ings, 556  ; Fairbairn  on  Boilers,  550  ; Family 
Almanac,  113,807  ; Family  Friend,  31,  537  ; 
Family  Tutor  and  Family  Friend,  336;  Felkin 
on  the  Exhibition,  192  ; Fergusson’s  Palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis  restored,  147  ; Fine  Art 
Almanac,  775 ; Forty  Five  (the)  81  ; Free- 
man on  Window  Tracery,  192  ; Fuller  on 
Schools  of  Design,  517  ; Gibbs’s  Handbook  of 
Ornament,  728  ; Glass  Dealer’s  Assistant,  632  ; 
Gore  on  Poor  Dwellings  149  ; Griffiths’s  Che- 
mistry, 239  ; Griffiths’s  Chemistry  of  Crystal 
Palace,  320  ; Hamber  on  Partnerships  En  Com- 
mandite, &c.,  807  ; Handbook  of  London,  517  ; 
Harrington’s  Desideratum,  304  ; Hemming's 
Plane  Trigonometry,  177;  Historical  Calculations, 
728;  Hoffstadt  on  Pointed  Architecture,  440; 
House  (The)  on  the  Rock,  by  author  of  Dream 
Chintz,  817  ; Husenbeth’s  Emblems  of  Saints, 
192  ; Illustrated  Art-Journal  Catalogue,  614  ; 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Great  Exhibition,  754  ; 
Journalof  Chester  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society, 81;  Kentishon  Instruments, 256;  Knight’s 
Almanac,  14,  807;  Knight's  Cyelorepdia,  411  ; 
Knight’s  Excursion  Companion,  4 1 1 ; Knight’s 
London,  471;  Knight’s  Traveller’s  Joy,  411; 
Krusi  and  Whittaker  on  Inventive  Drawing,  14  ; 
Kugler’s  Painting  in  Italy,  96;  Lardner’s  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  395  ; Lardner  on  Steam,  &c., 
696  ; Laxton’s  Price  Book,  31  ; Layard’s  Nine- 
veh (Murray’s  Reading  for  the  Rail),  712  ; Lee 
on  Public  Health,  556 ; Liebig’s  Letters  on 
Chemistry,  439  ; Liverpool  Health  Report,  792  ; 
Lloyd’s  Recollections  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
651  ; Lund  on  Patent  Law,  584  ; Macclesfield 
Baths  Report,  150  ; The  Mahogany  Tree,  112  ; 
Mitchell’s  Press  Directory,  320  ; Mogford  on 
Cleaning  Oil  Paintings,  350  ; Moore’s  Principles 
of  Colour,  224  ; Murray’s  Modern  Cookery, 
144;  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  81; 
Noake’s  Rambles,  696  ; Nichol’s  Architecture  of 
the  Heavens,  378  ; Omnibus  Guide,  455  ; Paper 
Duty,  pamphlet  on,  30  ; Parson’s  Literature  of 
Working  Men,  112;  The  Patent  Journal,  396, 
680;  Penley’s  Perspective,  760;  Penny  Maps, 
336;  Pfeiffer's  Voyage,  727;  Poole’s  Horre 
vEgyptiacse,  395  ; Prestwich  on  London  Water 
Supply,  350  ; Pugin  on  Rood  Screens,  399 ; 
Pyne’s  Lake  Scenery  of  England,  366  ; Quested’s 
Land  Surveying,  239  ; Quested’s  Mathematics, 
239 ; Rawdon  on  National  Gallery,  320 ; Reid 
on  Chemistry,  159  ; Reid  on  the  Steam-Engine, 
455  ; Reports  of  Architectural  Societies,  350  ; 
Roberts  on  Model  Houses,  567  ; on  Ruskinism, 
287;  Ruskin’s  Pre-Raphaelitism,  571  ; Ruskiu’s 
Stones  of  Venice,  179;  on  St.  George's,  South- 
wark, 287  ; Saunders’s  Palace  of  Industry,  177  ; 
Scratchley  on  Industrial  Investment,  256;  “ Shall 
we  keep  the  Crystal  Palace  ?”  404;  Sights  of 
London,  728  ; Simons’s  Report  oh  Health  of 
City,  17  ; Simpson’s  Tables,  81  ; Smee  on  the 
Process  of  Thought,  455  ; Smee’s  Electro- 
Metallurgy,  239  ; Smith’s  Hand-book  of  Harrow, 
144  ; Stevenson  on  Cottages,  584  ; A Stone  at 
the  Great  Glass  House,  651  ; Stone  on  Building 
Societies,  64  ; Tate  on  Mechanism,  49  ; Taylor 
on  Running  Streams,  335;  Timbs’s  Year- 
book of  Facts,  112  ; Times  Essays,  664  ; 
The  Times  on  Railway  Literature,  567  ; 
Tomlinson’s  Cyclopaedia,  760  ; Topography  of 
England,  775;  Travellers’  Library,  350,  517, 
647 ; Tupper’s  Hymn  for  all  Nations,  304  ; 
Turnbull  on  Spherical  Astronomy,  584  ; Turner 
on  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture,  339  ; Turner 
on  Patents,  112  ; Turner  on  Patent  Law,  680  ; 
Vaux  on  British  Museum  Antiquities,  566;  Vieille 
Montagne  Zinc,  471  ; Wales’s  Tables,  455  ; 
Walker  on  Ventilation,  64  ; Ward  on  Invest- 


ments,  775  ; Ward’s  World's  Workshops,  614 
Waring’s  Designs,  31  ; Warren’s  Lily  and  Bee> 
651;  Warr’s  Dynamics,  664  ; WTebster  on  Patent 
Law  Amendment,  537  ; Who’s  Who  in  1851, 31 ; 
Wigginton  on  Sanitary  Reform,  64  ; Williams’s 
Glossary  and  Jones  on  Art,  584 ; Willis  on 
Mechanical  Apparatus,  335  ; Wooley’s  Geo- 
metry, 14  ; Wyatt  on  Industrial  Arts,  632,  792  ; 
Wyld’s  Notes  and  Maps  on  Gold  Regions,  792 
Ridge  and  furrow  roofs,  449 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  453 
“ Ripley  with  a rule,”  2 

Roads:  London,  state  of  some  of  the,  157;  our, 
and  those  who  manage  them,  190  ; Roman, — see 
“ Roman  ” 

Roman  : remains  at  Leicester,  743  ; roads,  ancient, 
and  modern  British  railways,  444,  453,  459 
Rome  : a note  from — the  Appian  way,  801  ; archaso- 
loglcal  institute  of,  22 ; St.  Paolo,  the  new 
basilica  at,  691  ; the  architecture  of,  621 
Rood  screens,  what  they  symbolize  and  lead  to — 
review  of  Pugin's  Treatise  on  Rood  Screens,  399 
Roof,  the  ridge  and  furrow,  449 
Roofs  : flat  tiled,  265  ; tile,  formation  of,  393 
Rotation,  the  earth’s,  said  to  be  manifested,  287 
Round  churches,  history  of,  734 
Royal  Academy  (the)  : 292  ; and  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  529;  architect  - academicians,  333 
architecture  at,  40, — notice  of  the  drawings,  307 
lectures  at,  see  under  “Cockerell,  Professor;’ 
medals  : generous  emulation,  800,  813 
Ruskin  and  his  reviewers,  297,  333,  571 
Russian  houses,  438 

ST.  APOLLINARIS,  church  of,  at  Remagen,  on 
the  Rhine,  77 

St.  Benedetto,  Subiaco,  pulpit  at,  454 
St.  Botolph’s,  Boston,  restoration  of,  301 
St.  Cross,  hospital  of,  Winchester,  658 
St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Wells, 491 
St.  Denis,  cathedral  of,  at  Paris,  523 
St.  Genevieve,  library,  Paris,  72 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  progress  and  present 
state  of,  550 

St.  Helen’s  Free  Schools,  Paddington,  595 
St.  Helen’s  Glass-works,  224 
St.  Mary,  Aldermanbnry,  667 
St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  new  Congregational  Chapel, 
201 

St.  Mary  Redcliffe  Church,  Bristol,  history  of,  476 
St.  Olave’s  Free  Grammar  School,  Southwark,  590 
St.  Pancras  : almshouses  competition,  640 ; en- 
croachments in  New-road,  581,  725 
St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dundalk, 
entrance  to,  466 

St.  Paul’s,  Covent-garden,  tenders  for  repairs  of, 
566 

St.  Paul’s : doing  things  by  halves  at,  169  ; free 
admission  to,  255 

St.  Petersburg,  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
at,  19,  313,  434 

St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  Northampton,  734 
St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  restoration  of,  9 
Salford,  new  workhouse  competition,  217 ; Peel 
testimonial  competition,  22,  111 
Sanitary  : Association,  Metropolitan,  dinner  of  the, 
319  ; establishments,  novel,  in  France,  679  ; im- 
provement of  the  metropolis,  362  ; reform  a vital 
question — the  Cemetery  Act  and  Water  Bill, 
443 ; statistics  of  the  metropolis : Statistical 
Society  of  London,  250 

Sappers  and  Miners,  undermining  by  the,  109,  175, 
333, — at  Derby,  127 

Saxon  question  (the)  an  account  of  Repton  priory 
and  church,  572 

Scaffolding,  important  to  contractors  of,  626 
Scenery  : and  dioramas,  282  ; and  panoramas,  13  ; 
sights  and,  645  ; and  the  stage,  201  ; theatre's 
and,  111,  394  : see  also  “ Sights  and  Scenery  ” 
and  “ Theatres  ” 

School  : for  workmen,  597, — see  also  “Art 
Artisans  ;”  Free  Grammar,  St.  Olave’s,  South- 
wark, 590 

Schools : domestic — our  female  population,  749  ; 
intended  new,  for  city  of  London,  237  ; of  De- 
sign, see  Under  “Design;”  sciences,  arts,  and 
— a home  for,  in  the  metropolis,  221 
Scotland  : Architectural  Institute  of,  770;  building 
in,  704  ; consolidation  of  paving  boards  in,  237 
Scottish  architects,  notes  on  early,  53 
Screen,  choir,  new  Ely  cathedral,  450 
Screens  : chancels  and,  469  ; rood,  see  “ Rood 
Screens  ” 

Sculptors  : competition  of  for  the  Art-union  of 
London,  183;  foreign,  dinner  to,  312;  self- 
taught  Scottish,  30,  48 
Sculptural  decoration  in  the  City,  743 
Sculpture  : and  iron — the  Great  Exhibition,  198  ; 
competition,  646  ; on  the  mechanical  processes 
of,  213  ; relation  of  architecture  to,  and  to  paint- 
ing, 180 

Sea  wall  of  Penmaen  Mawr,  223 
Sedilia  Of  Colerne  Church,  Wilts,  43 
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Sewage  of  Chester,  448 

Sewer  and  Shore,  decision  as  to  distinction  be- 
tween, 679 

Sewer  pipes,  glazed  and  unglazed,  465 
Sewer,  the,  and  the  Banquetting-house,  585 
Sewers  Commission  contractors,  right  of  to  con- 
struct drains  and  charge  for  work  done  over  con- 
tract price,  583 

Sewers,  common,  drains  to  the,  726 
Sewers,  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of,  31,  94, 
158,  663,  722,  795 
Seyssel  Asphalte  at  Woolwich,  157 
Shop-blind  nuisance  in  streets,  Act  of  Parliament 
as  to,  66 

Shore  and  Sewer,  decision  on  distinction  between, 
679 

Show,  the  Lord  Mayor’s,  717 
Sights  and  scenery,  448,  645,  757 ; see  also 
“ Scenery  ” 

Smeatonian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  359 
Smithlield  market,  design  for  enlarging,  126 
Smoke  conduction  at  Osmaston  Manor,  308 
Smoke  flues,  arrangement  of,  641 
Somerleyton  Hall  : description  of, — Mr.  Peto’s 
career,  355  ; carved  chimney-piece  at,  406 
Somerset  Archteological  Society,  613 
Sound  : a theory  of  the  conveyance  of,  535  ; means 
of  promoting  the  audibility  of,  646 
Southwark,  improvement  of  : office  of  woods,  175 
Spain,  notes  of  an  architect  in,  733 
Spanish  architecture,  illustrations  of,  79 
Staircase,  spiral,  to  draw  a,  55 
Stall  canopy  from  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Mayence, 

767 

Station,  King’s-cross  railway,  731 

Statistical  Society  of  London  : National  Debt,  334; 

diseases  of  intemperance,  409 
Statues  : in  England — the  figures  at  Portsmouth, 

768  ; something  about  our— Portsmouth,  Lon- 
don, Falaise,  715 

Steam  : carriages  on  common  roads,  549  ; engine, 
improvement  in  the — sugar  houses,  198  ; power 
carpentry,  672;  power,  the  supersedement  of, 

Steamers,  British  and  American,  658 
Steeple,  church,  at  Vernouillet,  597 
Stewart’s  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  759 
Stones,  building,  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  587  ; see 
also  “ Exhibition,  Great,”  and  ‘‘Mineral  Pro- 
ducts ” 

Stone-ware  pipes  for  conveyance  of  water,  334 
Stones  dated,  value  of — heraldic  insignia,  448 
Stove,  ventilating,  a new,  533 
Stow  Church,  Lincolnshire,  restorations  at,  497 
Street-architecture  in  Manchester,  346,  362 
Street-paving,  diagonal,  470 
Streets,  London,  direction  of,  365 
Streets,  new,  661 

Strike  (the),  in  London:  734,  772,— a few  words 
to  building  operatives,  683 ; trial  as  to,  814 
Strikes,  560 

Style  of  architecture,  attempt  for  a new,  223 
Styles,  English,  nomenclature  of,  619 
Submarine  telegraph  (the),  709:  see  also  “ Electro- 
telegraphic  ” 

Sugar-houses,  198 

Summer  trips,— Ely  Cathedral,— Prior  Crawden’s 
Chapel,  243 
Sunday,  594 

Survey  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  (the),  548 


Surveyors,  country,  279 
Surveyors'  charg  es,  806 
Surveyors’  civil  and  national  surveys,  333, — 599, 
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OUR  NEW  VOLUME.— THE  EXHIBITION 
BUILDING  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

NSTEAD  of  the  pledges  with 
which  we  have  usually  com- 
menced each  new  volume  of 
our  Journal,  we,  on  the  present 
occasion,  begin  with  perform- 
-ance.  The  Builder  is  enlarged  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-four  pages,  the  price  remaining 
the  same ; and  we  present  to  our  readers,  in 
addition  to  our  usual  illustrations,  a large- 
sized view  of  the  inside  of  the  enormous  struc- 
ture raised  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Industry.  It  will  be  our  con- 
stant and  earnest  endeavour  to  render  this 
Journal  equal  to  its  purpose : we  shall  strive 
zealously  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
confidence  which  the  public  have  heretofore 
placed  in  us,  and  the  favours  we  have  re- 
ceived : and  if  honesty  of  purpose,  love  of 
truth,  kind  feeling,  and  a firm  determination 
to  follow  what  may  seem  to  us  the  right  course, 
will  suffice  to  effect  this,  we  may  venture  to 
anticipate  success.  We  ask,  as  we  have  often 
done  before,  for  the  co-operation  and  sympathy 
of  our  readers,  confidenceinour  good  intentions, 
consideration  for  our  short-comings.  Although 
forced  occasionally,  in  discharge  of  our  office, 
to  contravene  the  opinions  of  others  and 
animadvert  on  their  proceedings,  we  would 
never  willingly  hurt  the  feelings  of  any.  We 
see  no  reason  why,  if  we  are  forced  to  differ 
with  individuals  in  special  questions  of  taste, 
judgment,  or  even  propriety,  that  we  should 
be  viewed  in  all  things  as  an  enemy.  We 
have  no  pleasure  in  giving  pain,  and  infinitely 
prefer  smiling  countenances  and  a shake  of 
the  hand  to  black  looks  and  spiteful  recrimi- 
nations : but  we  have  a duty  to  the  public  to 
discharge  which  over-rides  all  other  considera- 
tions. This  duty  we  shall  do ; but  we  will 
endeavour  to  do  it  fairly  and  kindly.  We  are 
not  bound  to  say  on  every  occasion  all  we 
think,  but  we  pledge  ourselves  to  think  all  we 
«ay.  And  so  with  warm  and  hearty  thanks  to 
many  friends,  and  referring  to  the  introduc- 
tions to  former  volumes  of  the  journal  for  our 
views  of  its  scope  and  claims,  we  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject,  saying,  with  Hamlet's 
player, — 

“ For  us  and  our  miscellany, 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency. 

We  beg  your  hearing  patiently.” 

The  interior  view  we  have  given  of  the 
Exhibition  Building  represents  it  as  it  will 
appear  looking  towards  the  east,  and  gives 
some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
structure,  1,848  feet,  and  of  its  general  con- 
struction.* * The  hemispherical  roof  of  the 
transept  is  seen  above  the  flat  roof  of  the 
nave : the  columns  piled  on  columns,  the 
‘'ridge  and  furrow”  roof,  and  the  girders 
carrying  both  that  and  the  galleries,  are  clearly 
represented.  The  floors  of  the  galleries,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  level  with  the  top  of  the  girders 

‘ For  exterior  view,  plan,  and  descriptive  particulars, 
see  our  former  Volume,  VIII. 


(not  as  shown  in  the  prints  which  have  been 
published),  and  have  a light  iron  railing  as  a 
protection  for  the  visitors.  We  have  introduced 
some  few  figures  and  articles  of  manufacture, 
to  serve  as  a scale  (a  fountain,  also,  as  there 
will  be  several), — but  the  view  does  not  pre- 
tend to  show  the  structure  as  it  will  appear 
when  furnished:  the  aisles  will  then  be  separated, 
as  most  of  our  readers  know,  by  tapestry, 
carpets,  or  hangings  of  other  sort,  suspended 
between  the  columns,  and  there  will  be  an 
“ embarassment  of  riches,”  which  we  may  not 
attempt  to  fore-show. 

The  correctness  with  which  all  the  2,500 
columns  have  been  placed  is  very  striking. 
Regularity  has  been  secured,  and  the  task  of 
construction  simplified,  by  making  all  parts  of 
the  plan  multiples  of  one  small  manageable 
figure.  A perfect  fit  is  thus  secured  with  much 
greater  ease,  while  the  repetition  of  the  same 
dimensions  renders  confusion  or  complexity 
impossible.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  great 
iron  roofs  of  railway  stations  recently  con- 
structed. All  the  dimensions  of  the  Building 
in  the  park  are  multiplies  of  8 : for  instance, 
the  width  and  height  of  the  smallest  aisle  is 
3 times  8,  or  24  feet:  of  the  second  largest 
| aisle,  the  width  is  6 times  8,  or  48  feet ; and 
of  the  great  centre  aisle,  72  feet,  or  9 times  8. 
The  whole  width  is  40S  feet. 

The  side  aisles  look  low,  but  still  are  high 
enough  for  their  purpose. 

The  effect  of  the  transept  is  very  striking, — 
we  may  even  say  grand  : the  full-grown  elms, 
put  under  a hand-glass,  are  dwarfed  into  in- 
significance : it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the 
most  daring  and  extraordinary  piece  of  con- 
struction ever  attempted.  The  span  is  73  feet : 
the  roof  is  a semicircle  with  a radius,  therefore, 
of  half  that  dimension  : it  is  40S  feet  long,  and 
is,  at  the  crown,  108  feet  from  the  floor. 
Only  those  who  saw  on  the  ground  the  semi- 
circular wooden  ribs  which  are  the  main  stay 
of  this  roof,  will  properly  estimate  their  size 
and  construction.*  It  was  no  ordinary  feat  to 


* Tli*  following  description  of  these  ribs  has  been  given 
in  the  Morning  Advertiser: — -“The  principal  part  of  each  rib 
is  of  a semicircular  form,  with  an  internal  radius  of36’7  feet, 
and  an  external  one  of  37'7  feet.  Both  ends  of  the  semi- 
circle are  produced  into  straight  lines,  coinciding  with  the 
tangents  there,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  vertical  line  when 
the  rib  is  placed  erect  in  its  natural  position.  The  length 
of  these  rectilinear  extensions  of  the  ribs  is  4 feet,  and  the 
intention  of  the  addition  thus  made  to  the  circular  part  is, 
to  enable  the  rib  to  fit  exactly  into  corresponding  exten- 
sions of  the  higher  columns  upwards,  which  are  formed  in 
the  casting.  Transversely,  that  is,  in  the  plane  of  the  axis 
of  the  roof,  the  section  is  1 foot  wide,  measured  along  the 
radius,  by  8 inches  deep,  with  small  additions  at  either 
end,  indicating  the  course  of  exterior  and  interior  binding 
pieces.  This  latter  section  exhibits  the  whole  structure  of 
the  rib,  which  may  be  thus  described  : pine  planks  of 
4 inches  and  2 inches  in  thickness  are  the  only  materials 
out  of  which  the  body  of  the  ribs  is  made.  These  planks 
arc  cut  to  the  exact  thickness  and  width  in  the  sawmill, 
and  an  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  rib  in  length, 
which  slightly  exceeds  124  feet,  measured  along  the  back. 
The  length  of  each  piece  is  about  12  feet,  for  reasons  which 
will  presently  appear,  depending  on  the  curvature  of  the 
roof.  When  the  straight  piece  has  been  got  out  of  the 
proper  dimensions,  it  becomes  necessary  toconvertit  into  the 
segment  of  an  annulus,  or  figure  of  the  same  form  and  dimen- 
sion as  the  rib  itself.  This  is  accomplished  in  a very  simple 
manner,  and  with  economy  of  material.  A * templett,’  or 
plate  of  metal,  worked  up  to  the  exact  pattern  required,  is 
laid  upon  the  wood,  and  adjusted  to  the  situation  which 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  roof  would  occupy,  were  it 
placed  evenly  upon  a succession  of  similar  planks,  arranged 
in  the  manner  of  a polygon  about  the  centre.  The  pencil 
is  then  carried  round  the  convex  circular  edge  of  the  tem- 
plett, and  a saw-cut  made  along  tho  mark  perpendicularly 


raise  these  enormous  ribs  whole  from  th» 
ground  into  their  places.*  Horizontal  tie- 
beams  are  placed  at  a level  about  20  feet  above 
the  springing,  and  diagonal  ties  are  introduced 
throughout  the  roof.f 

Machinery  has  necessarily  been  resorted  to 
in  every  stage  of  the  business  to  facilitate  pro- 
gress : the  arrangement  for  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  the  wooden  gutters  and  making  a 
further  hollow  at  the  end  to  receive  the  castings 
to  discharge  the  drip-water, J for  splaying 


to  the  face  of  the  plank.  At  the  distance  of  3 feet  from 
the  point  of  contact  between  the  curve  and  the  straight 
edge  of  the  plank,  which  occurs  in  the  middle  of  its  length, 
the  deflection,  or  distaneo  of  the  curve  from  the  straight 
line,  is  151  inch,  and  at  either  end  of  tho  plank,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  12  feet  long,  it  is  7'2  inches.  By  means  of 
the  templett  the  curvature  is  accurately  obtained  at  all 
intermediate  points  ; and  it  is  obvious  that  an  elliptical,  or 
curvilinear  roof  of  any  species  might  be  constructed  in  a 
similar  manner,  only,  as  the  radius  of  curvature  in  all 
curves  is  not  constant,  except  in  the  circle,  but  varies  con- 
tinually from  point  to  point  of  the  curve,  a set  of  different 
templetts  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  ditl'ercnt  seg- 
ments of  the  arch.  The  curved  piece  cut  olf  from  tho 
plank  on  the  one  side  is  added  ou  the  other,  and  the 
circular  arc  which  now  bounds  the  figure  towards  the 
interior  undergoes  a slight  alteration,  to  adapt  it  to 
a second  templett,  which  exactly  gives  the  curvature  of  tho 
inner  circle.  Wooden  dowells,  or  pius,  are  used  to  con- 
nect the  two  parts  of  which  each  segment  is  built, 
and  tho  strong  combination  which  results  is  completed 
by  cutting  oft  the  ends  according  to  the  radii  drawn 
there.  The  entire  rib  is  built  of  two  layers  of  two-inch 
thick  segments,  formed  in  the  above  manner,  with  a layer 
of  four-inch  thick  segments  interposed  between  them.  All 
these  being  accurately  portions  of  the  circle,  no  great  diffi- 
culty attends  their  union,  because,  when  put  together,  they 
exactly  make  up  a circular  arc  iu  this  way  : — A layer  of 
the  two-inch  segments,  making  up  the  whole  semicircle, 
with  its  terminal  extension,  is  first  put  together  upon  the 
ground,  and  forms,  in  fact,  a rib  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
compound  rib,  only  two  inches  in  thickness  instead  of 
eight.  Upon  this  layer  of  segments,  the  layer  of  four-inch 
segments  is  laid,  in  such  a manner  as  to  “ break  joints  " 
with  it ; that  is  to  say,  each  joint  or  break,  in  the  four-inch 
course,  falls  upon  the  centre  of  one  of  the  segments  in  the 
two-inch  layer,  and  vice  verm.  Another  layer  of  two-inch 
segments  is  imposed  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  layer  of 
four  inches,  which  is,  in  fact,  included  between  the  two. 
The  joints  of  the  two  l'our-inch  courses  of  segments  would 
exactly  correspond  with  each  other,  if  nothing  were  inter- 
posed between  thorn,  and  both  of  them,  consequently, 
break  joints,  with  the  intermediate  four-inch  course.  All 
three  courses  being  exactly  put  together  iu  their  respective 
places,  are  “spiked”  or  nailed  together  with  long  nails, 
and  thus  united  in  one  rigid  mass,  which  it  is  obvious  could 
not  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance  from  eight-inch 
timber.” 

* These  were  raised  upon  end  and  set  up  in  pairs,  with 
purlins  fitted  in,  distance-pieces  to  support  the  interme- 
diate gutters,  and  six  sets  of  cross-bracing  to  make  the 
whole  sufficiently  stiff.  Ropes  were  then  attached  to  this 
framework  from  scaffolding  on  either  side  of  the  transept, 
at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  centre  aisle,  and  the 
power  used  in  raising  the  ribs  consisted  of  four  “ crabs," 
bo  disposed  that  the  men  working  them  could  see  exactly 
the  extent  to  which  the  rope  affixed  to  their  crabs  should 
be  pulled.  As  the  framework  was  necessarily  broader  than 
the  transept,  one  side  was  raised  about  36  feet  higher  than 
the  other,  until  the  whole  was  raised  to  the  desired  eleva- 
tion. It  was  then  moved  on  rollers  to  its  proper  position, 
in  the  arch,  and  dropped  into  the  socket  4 feet  deep, 
lormed  for  its  reception  at  the  top  of  each  cast-iron  column 
in  that  part  of  the  third  tier. 

t Mr.  Henderson  originally  suggested'  the  introduction 
of  the  transept,  Mr.  Barry  proposed  the  hemispherical 
roof. 

X The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  consists  principally  of 
a circular  saw,  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  about  the 
centre  of  which  curved  cutters  of  peculiar  form  are  ar- 
ranged, with  their  edges  disposed  in  a manner  to  cut  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  saw.  An  axle  mounted  upon  a 
heavy  mass  of  wood  and  iron,  carries  the  saw,  and  also  a 
small  drum,  about  which  an  endless  strap  is  passed,  pro- 
ceeding from  a larger  drum  concentric  with  the  fly-wheel 
of  a stationary  4-horse  steam-engine.  The  mass  upon 
which  the  saw  axle  is  mounted  is  suspended  by  a strong 
chain  passing  over  awheel,  and  nearly  counterbalanced  ou 
the  other  side  by  a weight.  Ou  the  under  side  it  is  con- 
nected with  a lever,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  up- 
rights which  carry  the  wheel  and  apparatus,  and  the  other 
stands  forward  to  be  worked  by  the  operative.  Iu  front  of 
the  plane  of  the  saw,  at  a convenient  level,  is  a level  table, 
and  exactly  distant  from  the  same  plane  by  the  required 
length  of  each  gutter,  a shoe  or  box  of  iron  open  towards 
the  saw,  and  provided  with  a lid  which  can  be  fastened 
down,  is  screwed  to  a block  on  tho  table.  Midway  be- 
tween the  shoe  and  the  plane  of  tho  saw,  a crutch  is 
fixed  about  8 inches  above  the  table,  capable  of  swinging 
completely  round  on  a pivot.  Into  this  crutch  the  gutter 
is  put,  and  slewed  round  until  one  end  drops  into 
the  shoe,  against  the  end  of  which  it  is  thrust  home,  when 
the  lid  is  brought  down  and  fastened.  The  other  end  of 
tho  gutter,  near  the  saw,  is  now  forced  down  against  a rest 
by  a man  in  attendance,  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  as  ho 
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the  ends  of  the  sash-bars,  drilling  them,  &c., 
is  very  interesting.  A Bramah  press  tests  the 
girders,  steam  gives  motion  every  where,  ana 
the  sash-bars  are  dipped  into  paint  and  passed 
under  brushes  to  wipe  oft’ the  superlluity. 

The  machines  to  enable  the  men  to  glaze 
the  transept  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  employed  in  other  portions  of  the  build- 
ing, in  order  to  enable  the  glaziers  to  travel 
up  the  circular  roof.  The  mode  adopted  is  that 
of  placing  a small  windlass  in  each  carriage,  to 
which  is  attached  one  end  of  a rope,  the  other 
being  made  fast  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
roof.  The  machine  is  provided  with  wheels 
which  travel  in  the  gutters  of  the  circular  ribs, 
and  by  turning  the  small  windlass  the  work- 
man is  enabled  to  propel  himself  along  as  his 
work  advances. 

The  Building  is  not  yet  finished : it  will 
scarcely  be  so  in  less  than  a month  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  progression,  wonderfully  rapid  as 
that  is.  This,  however,  will  be  quite  early 
enough. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  when,  as  it 
is  understood,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson’s 
more  complete  control  over  the  building  ex- 
pired, the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
visited  the  works  at  their  invitation,  and  Pro- 
fessor Cow  per,  of  King’s  College,  gave  an 
explanation  of  the  scientific  construction  of 
the  edifice.  The  two  principal  points  made 
by  Mr.  Cowper  were,  1st,  to  exemplify  the 
greatly  increased  strength  which  could  be 
obtained  from  materials  by  giving  them  a scien- 
tific form  (a  very  good  point) ; and  secondly, 
to  prove  what  much  cleverer  fellows  engineers 
were  than  architects, — a very  weak  one.  lie 
demonstrated  the  first  very  neatly  and  nicely; 
showed  how  two  quills,  1 inch  high,  were  not 
crushed  by  less  than  2 cwt.j  how  that  the 
Same  quantity  of  material  in  a solid  iron  co- 
lumn, when  formed  into  a hollow  one,  would 
carry  much  greater  weight,  and  that  a piece  of 
tin  plate,  of  no  strength  in  that  form, 
would,  when  twisted  into  a cylinder,  with- 
stand a great  pressure.  Fie  drew  at- 
tention to  the  regularity  with  which  the 
columns  were  placed.  Had  the  relative  dis- 
tances not  been  accurately  preserved,  the 
girders,  cast  as  they  were  at  a distance,  would 
not  have  fitted.  The  cast-iron  columns  being 
mounted  on  each  other,  tier  above  tier,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  points  of  junction  should  be 
fitted  to  each  other  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion. This  necessity  the  professor  illus- 
trated by  pieces  of  wood  roughly  cut  in 
pillar-shape  and  placed  above  each  other, 
which,  of  course,  would  not  stand  straight* 
the  same  experiment  being  repeated  with  pieces 
of  wood  pillar-shaped,  and  the  ends  turned  in 
a lathe,  of  course  with  a very  different  result. 
Thus,  he  continued,  it  became  requisite  that 
the  ends  of  the  pillars  should  be  turned. 
There  were  2,500  columns  and  12,000 
“facings”  to  be  done.  Few  engineers  would 
have  ventured  on  such  an  undertaking,  but 

is  pressiup  in  opposition  to  the  crutch  which  stands  above 
the  table,  the  elasticity  of  the  wood  tends  to  press  this  end 
upwards  against  the  saw,  by  which  the  operation  is  much 
facilitated.  At  this  moment  another  man  makes  pressure 
on  the  lover  lirst  spoken  of,  which  briugs  the  saw  down  in 
rapid  revolution  upon  the  gutter,  uud  cuts  it  completely 
through.  The  descent  of  the  saw  is  continued  a few  inches 
further,  when  its  motion  is  stopped  by  the  lover  coming  in 
contact  with  a stud.  Before  this  point  is  reached,  the 
cutters  fixed  about  the  centre  of  the  saw,  and  which,  whilst 
revolving  with  it  appear  to  form  as  it  were  a boss,  have 
scooped  out  the  end  of  the  groove  in  a figure  approximat- 
ing to  a hemisphere.  Into  this  hemisphere  a corresponding 
projection  in  tho  casting  attached  to  the  end  of  the  gutter 
will  drop,  and  this  will  form  the  tube  by  which  tho  water 
will  be  conducted  to  the  large  gutters.'  Tho  lever  being 
released,  the  saw  rises,  tho  box  at  the  other  end  is  opened, 
the  gutter  released  from  its  constrained  position,  and 
turned  round  on  the  crutch  to  present  the  uncut  end  to 
the  action  of  the  saw.  That  which  ha3  been  cut  is  now 
confined  in  the  shoe,  and  the  operation  above  described 
performed  at  the  other  end.  It  is  then  released,  and  re- 
moved from  the  machine,  and  in  this  state  is  ready  to  un- 
dergo the  next  process,  which  is  that  of  cambering. 


Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  bad  accomplished 
it,  and  the  result  was  that  there  was  not  a 
crooked  line  in  the  building.  He  stated,  as  to 
the  girders  for  galleries,  that  they  are  proved 
to  15  tons;  that  the  breaking  weight  is  30 
tons,  and  that  they  could  not  be  subjected  in 
their  places  to  a greater  weight  than  7|  tons. 

We  cannot  compliment  the  professor  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  replied  to  those  unknown 
quantities, — “ the  critics  according  to  our 
humble  judgment,  it  was  quite  unworthy  of  his 
position  and  reputation.  Take  one  instance. 
The  lecturer  produced  a model,  made  of  laths, 
representing  the  half  of  the  transverse  section 
of  the  building.  Every  column  was  represented 
by  a single  lath,  and  every  girder  by  two  laths, 
one  for  its  upper,  and  the  second  for  its  lower 
ledge.  All  the  connections,  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  were  made  by  pivots  or  pins; 
and  the  effect  of  the  wind  in  blowing 
down  the  building  was  shown  by  pushing  the 
inner  columns  outwards,  when  they  all  turned 
over  on  the  pivots,  and  folded  up  flat  like  a 
parallel  ruler.  “This,”  exclaimed  the  lecturer, 
“is  how  the  critics  build.  Now  I will  show 
you  how  Fox  and  Flenderson  build.”  He  then 
added  a few  diagonal  pieces  to  the  girder 
pivots  to  represent  the  cross  pieces  in  the 
girders,  and  showed  that  with  these  additions 
the  frame  would  not  close  up  as  before,  but 
was  susceptible  of  being  raised  up  as  a whole. 
One  of  the  morning  papers  gravely  describes 
this  experiment  as  “ triumphantly  conclusive 
of  the  rigidity  of  the  edifice  !”  We  need  not 
tell  the  readers  of  The  Builder  that  it 
no  more  applied  to  any  of  the  remarks 
made  by  “ the  critics,”  than  telling  them 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  taken  the 
“Star  and  Garter”  would  have  done.  It 
served  its  purpose,  and  was  not  without  use 
with  an  audience  of  amateurs ; but  “ the 
critics  ” ought  to  have  been  left  out  of  the 
question,  especially  when,  putting  a hundred- 
weight on  two  small  semicircular  ribs,  made 
out  of  a hoop,  the  lecturer  exclaimed — “ Now 
will  they  be  afraid  to  go  under  the  transept 
roof.”  Tenterden  steeple,  the  world-famous 
illustration  of  a non  sequitur,  must  hide  its 
head  henceforth.  We  regret  being  so  often 
dragged  into  fault-finding,  and  made  to  appear 
antagonistic  to  an  undertaking  in  which  we 
are  so  largely  interested,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  which  we  have  personally  devoted  much 
time,  and  will  therefore  say  no  more.* 

Earnestly  we  wish  the  Grand  Exhibition, 
what  it  will  doubtless  have,  a successful  and 
triumphant  issue,  and  we  will  close  our  present 
remarks  with  the  words  of  one  who  has,  on  other 
occasions,  sung  in  our  pages, — 

“ Right  gladly,  brother  workmen,  will  each 
English  artisan 

Rejoice  to  make  you  welcome  all,  as  honest  man 
to  man — 

And  teach,  if  aught  he  has  to  teach,  and  learn 
the  much  to  learn. 

And  show  to  men  in  every  land,  how  all  tho 
world  may  earn — 

Whatever  earth,  man’s  heritage,  of  every  sort 
can  yield, 

From  mine  and  mountain,  sea  and  air,  from 
forest  and  from  field, 

Whatever  reason,  God’s  great  gift,  can  add  or 
take  away, 

To  bring  the  worth  of  all  the  world  beneath  the 
human  sway. 

Whatever  science  hath  found  out,  and  industry 
hath  earned. 

And  taste  hath  delicately  touched,  and  high- 
bred art  hath  learned, 

* Mr.  Cowper  stated  that  tho  personal  superintendence 
had  devolved  upon  Mr.  Fox.  The  general  management  of 
the  works  had  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Cochrane.  The 
laying  out  of  the  ground  had  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ger,  and  Mr.  Cowper,  a sou  of  the  lecturer,  had  constructed 
the  machinery.  The  contractors  express  their  obligations 
to  Messrs.  Cochrane  and  Co.,  of  VVoodside  Ironworks, 
near  Dudley,  and  to  Mr.  Robert  Jobson,  of  Hollyhall 
works,  near  the  same  place,  for  their  exertion  and  atten. 
tion  in  tho  preparation  of  casting. 


Whatever  God’s  good  handicraft,  the  world  he 
made  hath  made ; 

By  man,  God’s  earnest  artisan,  the  best  shall  be 
displayed. 

Oh ! think  it  not  an  idle  show,  for  praise,  or 
pride,  or  pelf. 

No  man  on  earth  who  gains  a good  can  hide  it 
from  himself ; 

By  any  thought  that  anything  can  any  how 
improve, 

We  help  along  the  cause  of  all,  and  give  the 
world  a move.” 


“ RIPLEY  WITH  A RULE.” 

Thomas  Ripley  has  been  immortalised  by 
Pope,  who  has  preserved  his  name,  like  a fly 
in  amber,  in  no  less  than  three  passages  of  his 
“ Moral  Essays  ” and  satirical  works. 

“ What  brought  Sir  Visto’s  ill-got  wealtli  to  waste  ? 

Some-  demon  whisper’d,  ‘ Visto  have  a taste.’ 

. Heav’n  visits  with  a taste  the  wealth v fool. 

And  needs  no  rod  but  Ripley  with  a rule.”— - 

Epistle  IV.  to  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of 
Burlington,  line  15. 

“ See  under  Ripley  rise  a new  Whitehall, 

While  Jones  and  Boyle’s  united  labours  fall.” — ■ 
Dunciad,  book  3,  line  327. 

“ Who  builds  □ bridge  that  never  drove  a pile? 

(Should  Ripley  venture  all  the  world  would 
smile.)” — Imitations  of  Horace,  book  2,  epis.  1. 

These  repeated  notices,  by  so  great  a man  as 
Alexander  Pope  (although  far  from  laudatory), 
will  at  least  justify  the  inquiry,  who  was  Rip- 
ley, and  what  were  his  works  ? 

Horace  Walpole  tells  us,  that  Thomas 
Ripley  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  executed 
such  considerable  works  that  he  must  not  be 
omitted,  though  he  wanted  taste  and  fell  under 
the  lash  of  lasting  satire,  Pope  having  twice 
mentioned  him  (in  fact,  thrice).  The  truth  is 
(says  Walpole),  “politics  and  partiality  con- 
curred to  help  on  these  censures  : Ripley  was 
employed  by  the  minister,  and  had  not  the 
countenance  of  Lord  Burlington,  the  patron  of 
Pope.” 

The  parentage,  place  of  birth,  and  education 
of  Ripley  are  not  known  even  to  his  descend- 
ants, who,  however,  preserve  a tradition  that 
early  in  life  he  walked  from  Yorkshire  to  Lon- 
don to  seek  his  fortune:  probably  he  had  some 
connections  in  London  to  apply  to.  John 
Ripley  had  been  chief  joiner  to  King  Flenry 
VIII.,  which  is  a curious  coincidence,  if  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice  had  no  other 
connection  with  him  than  having  filled  a simi- 
lar office  under  the  sovereign  of  his  own  time. 

The  London  Gazette,  of  May  8,  1726,  con- 
tains the  appointment  of  Thomas  Ripley,  Esq., 
Chief  Carpenter  of  His  Majesty’s  Works,  to  be 
Comptroller  of  His  Majesty’s  Works,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  deceased:  he 
thus  became  the  successor,  also,  to  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  William  of  Wykeham,  Inigo  Jones, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  other  great  archi- 
tects who  had  previously  filled  the  same 
honourable  and  responsible  position. 

Before  this  appointment,  however,  he  had 
acquired  reputation  in  his  art.  He  was  much 
patronised  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  whom 
he  built  and  greatly  improved  the  plan  of 
Houghton  Hall  (Norfolk),  for  which  Colin 
Campbell  had  furnished  the  original  design. 
This  mansion  was  commenced  in  1722,  and 
not  finished  till  1735.  “The  whole  building 
is  of  stone,  and  though  not  strictly  conform- 
able with  the  present  taste,  is  nevertheless  a 
superb  and  elegant  structure : it  extends  500 
feet,  including  the  wings,  which  contain  the 
offices.  The  centre  is  165  feet  by  100,  and 
consists  of  a rustic  principal  and  attic  stories. 
The  west  front  is  ornamented  with  a pediment, 
containing  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family, 
supported  by  four  Ionic  three-quarter  columns, 
and  crowned  with  statues.  The  principal  apart- 
ments are  very  magnificent,  particularly  the 
saloon,  which  is  40  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and 
40  feet  high  (rather  too  high),  and  the  hall  a 
cube  of  40  feet,  with  a stone  gallery  round 
three  of  its  sides.  And  these  apartments  were 
decorated  with  the  sculpture  of  Rysbrack,  and 
the  best  private  collection  of  pictures  in  Eng- 
land,” which  were  afterwards  sold  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia. 

The  first  public  edifice  which  we  know  to 
have  been  built  by  Ripley  was  the  Custom 
House.  The  former  Custom  House  having 
been  burned  in  1715  (as  its  predecessor  had 
been  in  the  Fire  of  London,  1666),  Ripley  was 
employed  to  erect  a new  Custom  House,  which 
he  did  in  1718;  and  the  building,  although 
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not  remarkable  for  taste,  was  considered  to  be 
most  convenient  and  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended  ; and  although 
erected  on  a swampy  site,  it  stood  firmly  until 
it  was  burned  down  in  1814,  when  the  present 
Custom  House  was  erected  in  its  room. 

The  present  Admiralty  Office  at  Whitehall 
was  Ripley’s  next  public  effort.  This  building, 
which  was  erected  in  1724,  is,  I suppose,  what 
Pope  alludes  to  in  the  Dunciad  as  “ A New 
Whitehall.”  H.  Walpole  says  of  it:  “The 
Admiralty  is  a most  ugly  edifice,  and  deserv- 
edly veiled  by  Mr.  Adam’s  handsome  screen. 
Yet  Ripley  in  the  mechanic  part,  and  in  the 
disposition  of  apartments  and  conveniences, 
was  unluckily  superior  to  the  Earl  (of  Burling- 
ton) himself.” 

The  chief  defect  of  the  front  elevation  of  this 
building  is  the  disproportion  of  the  portico,  for 
which  I find  the  following  apology  in  a work 
called  “Modern  London,”  quarto,  1804. 

The  architect  had  made  his  shafts  of  a just 
length,  when  it  appeared  that  the  pediment 
blocked  up  the  windows  of  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  he  was  ordered  and  compelled  to 
carry  his  columns  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Ripley  erected  Woolterton  House,  Norfolk, 
for  Lord  Walpole  in  1/30,  which  Horace 
Walpole  says  “is  one  of  the  best  bouses  of  the 
size  in  England  and  with  Lord  Orford’s,  at 
Houghton,  “ will,  as  long  as  they  remain, 
acquit  this  artist  of  the  charge  of  ignorance.” 

The  only  remaining  work  of  Ripley’s  that  I 
have  to  mention  is  the  chapel  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  which  was  burned  down  in  1779, 
and  was  replaced  with  the  present  structure  by 
James  Stuart. 

In  November,  1737,  Ripley  was  appointed 
Keeper  of  his  Majesty’s  Private  Roads,  and 
Conductor  in  his  Royal  Progresses. 

In  March,  1738,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  paymaster  of  his  Majesty’s  Board  of 
Works,  in  room  of  Hugh  Howard,  esq.  de- 
ceased; and  Henry  Flitcrnft  (architect  of  St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields  and  St.  Olave’s,  South- 
wark) succeeded  Ripley  as  comptroller. 

He  was  thrice  married  : his  first  or  second 
wife  died  17th  Nov.  1737 ; and  in  April  1742, 
he  married  Miss  Bucknall,  of  Hampton,  Mid- 
dlesex, with  a fortune  of  40,0002. 

In  1744  Mr.  Ripley  was  elected  one  of  the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  paid 
his  fine  to  be  excused  serving  that  responsible 
office. 

Mr.  Ripley’s  descendants  are  in  possession 
of  a very  handsome  silver  vase,  presented  to 
the  architect  by  the  Princess  Amelia,  daughter 
of  King  George  II.,  for  whom  he  had  executed 
some  alterations  at  Gunnersbury  House ; and 
the  princess  being  desirous  that  he  should  be 
paid  for  his  work,  he  declined  to  receive  any 
remuneration,  stating  that  he  considered  the 
work  to  be  within  the  scope  of  his  duties  to  his 
Majesty.  The  inscription  on  this  vase  is 
merely  “The  Gift  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Amelia  to  Thomas  Ripley,  Esq.,”  with 
the  date. 

After  his  elevation  in  life,  he  applied  to  the 
Heralds  College  for  a grant  of  arms,  and  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Yorkshire  family  of 
the  same  name,  with  the  variation  of  a dove- 
tailed line  in  the  escutcheon,  and  an  es- 
cutcheon azure  and  Or  in  the  paws  of  the 
lion,  which  is  the  family  crest,  were  assigned 
to  him. 

Mr.  Ripley’s  family  possess  a kitcat  portrait 
of  him  by  Jacob  Highmore, — one  of  that 
painter’s  best  productions.  There  is  also  a 
younger  portrait  of  him  at  Woolterton,  by 
Gardiner,  every  way  inferior  to  Highmore’s 
picture,  and  not  in  good  preservation. 

Fie  died  at  Hampton  Court  (where  he  had 
an  official  residence),  Feb.  10,  1758,  and  was 
buried  at  Hampton  church,  in  which  there  is 
a gravestone  to  his  memory. 

He  left  a considerable  fortune,  which  de- 
scended to  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  who  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  but  did  not  follow  his  pro- 
fession, and  diminished  his  inheritance.  He 
left  two  other  sons  and  several  daughters. 

The  line  in  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  is  ex- 
tinct. His  youngest  son,  Horatio  (named 
after  the  Walpole  family),  a naval  officer,  died 
unmarried.  His  second  son,  Thomas,  who 
had  an  appointment  in  the  Exchequer,  con- 
tinued the  family,  who  now  occupy  a highly 
respectable  station  in  life.  John  Richard 
Ripley,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  London,  was  grandson  of  the  archi- 


tect. Jeremy  Jephson  Ripley,  Esq.,  clerk  to 
the  northern  ports  in  the  Custom-house,  is  a 
great-grandson  ; and  the  present  representative 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Hyde  Ripley,  rector  of  Tolkenham,  and  vicar 
of  Wootten  Basset,  Wilts. 

G.  R.  Corner. 


CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS  * 

We  have  seen  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  current,  or  “draught”  of  chimneys  in 
actual  use,  is  the  rarefaction  of  air,  and  also 
that  this  rarefaction  is  effected  by  means  of 
heat  generated  by  the  fire;  and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  show  how  it  is  that  a current,  or 
“ draught,”  frequently  exists  in  those  not  in 
actual  use  : which  existence  has  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  the  prevalent  belief  that  there  is 
something  mysterious  or  difficult  of  compre- 
hension in  the  action  of  chimneys;  and  obscured 
the  simple  fact,  that  it  is  purely  a mechanical 
action,  viz.  that  of  gravitation. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  an  ordinary 
engine  chimney  for  our  first  illustration,  and 
suppose  it  to  be  standing  in  an  open  situation, 
apart  from  every  description  of  building.  Let 
it  be  built  without  any  lateral  openings  from 
the  level  of  the  ground  to  the  top;  and  we  will 
find  that  the  column  of  air  inclosed  by  it  is 
perfectly  motionless.  Now,  cut  a flue-opening 
near  its  base,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
current,  or  “ draught,”  will  instantly  com- 
mence, and  gradually  increase  until  it  reaches 
its  maximum.  This  current  then,  is  not  the 
result  of  the  existence  of  a fire  at  the  opening 
to  the  chimney,  as  in  the  case  of  those  in  use; 
although  it  is  still  the  result  of  the  rarefaction 
of  air.  The  cause  of  such  current  lies  in  the 
supply  of  rarefied  air,  afforded  to  the  flue- 
opening at  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; and  the 
operation  of  this  cause  we  will  endeavour  to 
describe. 

We  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  maintained  by  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  earth,  which  it  acquires  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  rays  of  the  sun ; and  from  other 
natural  sources.  This  process  of  nature  may 
be  distinctly  observed  in  operation  at  any  time 
at  which  the  sun’s  rays  have  considerable 
strength,  as  on  a summer’s  day;  when,  if  we 
look  horizontally  along  any  considerable  extent 
of  a dry  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  we  will 
perceive  that  the  radiating  heat  has  produced 
a stratum  of  highly  rarefied  air,  which  may 
easily  be  recognised  by  the  peculiar  dazzling 
motion  that  renders  indistinct,  objects 
seen  through  it.  The  same  appearance  may 
be  observed  around  and  above  the  top  of  any 
chimney  from  which  only  heated  air  issues, 
and  also  around  a piece  of  heated  iron,  or  any 
other  heated  body  which  possesses  the  power 
of  readily  giving  out  again  the  heat  imparted 
to  it.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter 
into  a full  investigation  of  these  natural 
phenomena ; suffice  it,  therefore,  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  know  that  they  exist,  and  that 
there  is  a constant — although  not  uniform — 
supply  of  rarefied  air  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  radiation  of  heat,  and  consequently  the 
rarefaction  of  air,  is  constantly  going  on  at 
that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  is 
enclosed  by  a chimney,  such  as  we  have  se- 
lected for  example,  as  well  as  at  the  surround- 
ing portions.  But  the  rarefied  air  on  the  ex- 
terior is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  natural 
currents  or  winds,  which  traverse,  with 
scarcely  any  total  cessation,  the  surface  of  the 
globe  in  various  directions  ; and  which  disturb 
the  rarefied  air,  preventing  its  accumulation  at 
the  earth’s  surface,  in  proportion  to  the 
i amount  of  their  force  and  temperature.  On 
the  contrary,  the  rarefied  air  enclosed  by  the 
chimney  is  protected  from  the  disturbing  ac- 
tion of  these  winds,  and  it  therefore  accumu- 
lates until  it  attains  a greater  perpendicular 
height  than  the  stratum  of  rarefied  air  outside. 
By  this  means  the  column  of  air  inside  the 
chimney  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  column  of  air  of  equal  height 
outside.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
barometer  will  indicate  a lighter,  and  the 
thermometer  a warmer  atmosphere  in  the  in- 
terior of  a long  chimney  closed  up  entirely  at 
its  base  than  they  will  do  on  the  exterior  at 
the  same  level. 

* See  vol.  vxn.  p.  578. 


Let  us  now  suppose  the  chimney  which  we 
have  taken  as  an  example  to  be  still  without 
an  opening  at  its  base  ; with  a column  of  light 
air  inside,  and  surrounded  by  a column  of 
heavier  air  outside.  The  moment  we  bring 
the  two  columns  into  contact  by  cutting  a flue 
opening,  the  heavier  column  will  preponderate, 
causing  the  lighter  to  ascend,  as  explained  at  p. 
530,  vol.  viii.  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  Figs. 

2 and  3 ; and  the  current  once  commenced,  will 
continue  to  flow  upwards  through  the  chimney 
so  long  as  it  receives  a supply  of  rarefied  air 
from  the  stratum  immediately  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  fact,  every  chimney 
situated  as  we  have  described,  being  open  to 
the  atmosphere  at  its  base,  has  a current,  or 
“draught,”  constantly  passing  upwards  through 
it ; which  varies  in  force  or  velocity  according 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  radiated  heat  passing  oft'  at  the  time 
from  the  earth’s  surface. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  considered  the 
chimney  to  be  completed  without  any  lateral 
opening,  previous  to  forming  the  communica- 
tion between  the  external  and  internal  columns 
of  air ; but  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  it  is 
so  or  not ; for  even  if  a chimney  were  built,, 
with  the  full  internal  area  at  its  base  open  to  the 
atmosphere,  an  upward  current  or  “ draught” 
through  it,  would  exist  from  its  commence- 
ment, from  the  causes  just  described.  This 
current  would  be  sensibly  felt  at  the  distance 
of  a few  feet  above  the  opening ; and  as  the 
work  increased  in  height  the  current  would  be 
found  to  increase  in  strength. 

Although  the  same  cause  as  we  have  de- 
scribed in  reference  to  the  engine  chimney, 
i.  e.  the  natural  rarefaction  of  air,  operates  to 
produce  draughts  in  the  chimneys  of  dwelling- 
houses,  yet  there  are  peculiar  circumstances 
constantly  interfering  with  this  natural  action; 
and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary,  for  the 
more  perfect  elucidation  of  our  subject,  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  these  circumstances 
and  in  what  way  they  operate. 

For  this  purpose  let  us  take  the  example  of 
an  ordinary  eight-roomed  house,  of  which  let 
fig.  6 represent  a vertical  section  at  AB,  fig.  7, 


Fig.  7. 

and  fig.  7 the  plan  of  each  floor.  Now,  sup- 
posing the  chimneys  of  all  the  eight  rooms  to 
be  built  to  the  same  level  at  the  top,  each  being 
separate  from  the  rest,  we  should  find  a natural 
current  or  “draught”  existing  in  each  of  them, 
entering  at  the  fireplaces  a,  b,  &c.,  and  flowing 
upwards.  Those  currents  at  a and  b would 
have  the  least,  and  those  at  g and  h the 
greatest  velocity,  by  reason  of  the  perpendi- 
cular height  of  the  preponderating  column  of 
air  outside  the  chimney  being  greater  in  the 
case  of  g and  h than  in  that  of  a and  b ; and, 
therefore,  exerting  a greater  pressure  upon  the 
air  entering  the  opening  of  the  fireplace.  Now, 
if  a fire  be  made  in  any  of  the  rooms,  say  at 
g,  and  a communication  formed  between  all 
the  rooms  by  throwing  open  the  doors  k,  k,  on 
each  floor  (all  outer  door9  and  windows  being 
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closed),  the  natural  current  or  “ draught  ” in 
the  chimney  g will  be  increased  by  the  fire,  as 
explained  at  page  5 78,  and  the  currents,  or 
“ draughts,”  in  the  remaining  seven  will  be 
checked,  totally  stopped,  or  even  reversed.  We 
will  endeavour  to  make  this  fact  clear  by  the 
fallowing  reasoning  : — 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  eight  chim- 
neys are  of  equal  sectional  area,  we  will,  in 
order  to  avoid  complexity,  suppose  that  the 
natural  current  existing  in  each  of  them  is  of 
equal  velocity  with  the  rest;  say  10  cubic  feet 
per  second  for  each,  or  80  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  the  whole  eight,  taking  this  quan- 
tity to  represent  the  maximum  amount  of 
external  air  capable  of  gaining  admittance 
through  the  crevices  around  the  outer  doors 
and  windows  ; which,  we  may  here  remark,  is 
the  only  medium  of  supply  allowed  by  the 
present  system  of  constructing  dwelling-houses. 
If  then,  by  the  aid  of  a fire,  we  increase  the 
velocity  of  the  current  in  any  of  the  eight 
'chimneys,  say  at  g , until  we  double  it ; instead 
of  10  cubic  feet  per  second,  we  shall  have  20 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  second  passing  upwards 
through  it;  and  as  this  increased  quantity 
cannot  be  supplied  from  the  same  limited 
source  as  in  the  first  instance,  i.  e.  the  crevices 
around  the  closed  doors  and  windows,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  increased  10  cubic  feet  per  second 
is  taken  from  the  remaining  seven  chimneys ; 

. and  -consequently  each  chimney  has  one- 
seventh  less  than  at  first,  and  the  currents  in 
them  arc  therefore  checked.  By  increasing 
the  current  at  g to  eight  times  its  original  ve- 
locity, i.  e.  80  cubic  feet  per  second,  it  is  clear 
that  it  will  then  absorb  the  whole  of  the  air 
previously  passing  through  the  whole  eight, 
at  the  rate  of  10  feet  per  second  ; and  there- 
fore the  upward  currents  of  the  remaining 
seven  will  be  stopped.  And  if  by  increased 
firing,  we  increase  still  more  the  velocity  of 
the  current  at  g,  say  to  150  cubic  feet  per 
■second,  we  will  not  only  absorb  the  whole  ori- 
ginal supply  of  80  cubic  feet  per  second,  but 
we  must  have  70  cubic  feet  per  second  in  addi- 
tion ; and  as  the  crevices  admitting  it  can  only 
give  jis  the  former  quantity,  the  additional  70 
'Cubic  feet  will  find  a way  in  by  some  other 
‘aperture  ; and  as  the  openings  of  the  remain- 
ing seven  chimneysare  the  only  other  apertures, 
the  additional  supply  will  How  downward 
.through  them  at  the  rate  of  70  cubic  feet  per 
.•second  for  the  seven,  or  10  cubic  feet  per 
•second  for  each;  and  therefore  their  natural 

• currents  or  “ draughts  ” will  be  reversed. 

These  natural  currents  are  also  impeded,  or 

• even 'reversed,  in  many  cases  where  the  chim- 
'neysan  the  same  building  are  not  all  raised  to 
-the  same  level;  and  here  it  maybe  well  to 
■e.xqjlain  that  it  is  the  level  of  the  tops  of  chim- 
T-eys,  and  not  their  relative  lengths,  that  regu- 
lates their  influence  upon  each  other.  For 
instance,  if  two  chimneys  in  the  same  house 
be  constructed  of  different  heights,  one  reaching 
only  to  the  level  of  the  second  floor,  whilst 
the  other  extends  to  the  full  height  of  the 
•house ; it  will  invariably  be  found  that  when 
the  doors  of  communication  between  the  two 
are  open,  and  all  other  doors,  windows,  and 
other  apertures  are  closed,  the  longer  chimney 
will  check,  or  perhaps  even  reverse  the  current 
or  “ draught  ” of  the  short  one.  This  is  a 
very  important  point,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  remem- 
bered ; as  we  shall  have  shortly  to  account 
for  many  of  the  causes  of  “ smoky  chimneys,” 
by  tracing  them  to  a neglect  of  its  due  consi- 
deration of  this  individual  question. 

We  will  endeavour  to  make  it  plain 
by  the  following  illustration : — Let  fig.  8 
represent  part  of  a house  of  four  stories, 
with  a room  A.  built  out  from  it. 
Let  B represent  a room  on  the  top  floor,  com- 
municating with  A by  the  staircase,  passage, 
and  the  door  at  C;  a and  b representing  the 
high  and  low  chimneys  respectively.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  when  the  outer  doors  and 
windows  are  closed,  no  free  communication 
with  the  external  atmosphere  can  exist  except 
•through  the  chimneys  a and  b ; also,  that  the 
•atmospheric  pressure  at  the  tops  of  these 
•chimneys  differs,  in  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ence of  their  levels,  i.e.  the  pressure  is  least  at 
the  top  of  a and  greatest  at  the  top  of  b.  Now, 
if  we  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
rooms  A and  B by  closing  the  door  at  C (all 
•other  doors  and  windows  being  closed)  we  will 
find  there  is  no  current  of  air  either  in  a or  b, 


Tig.  8. 

and  that  although  the  internal  air  is  warmer, 
and  therefore  rarefied,  or  lighter  than  the  ex- 
ternal air,  it  is  quite  motionless,  as  already 
explained  in  the  case  of  the  engine  chimney  pre- 
vious to  cutting  the  flue  opening.  And  when  we 
consider  that  the  volume  of  this  rarefied  air  fills 
the  whole  building,  pressing  equally  in  every 
direction,  and  extending  to  the  level  of  the  top 
of  each  chimney,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  the  air  in  the  chimney  a forms  part 
of  a column  whose  base  presses  against  one 
side  of  the  door  C;  whilst  that  in  b forms  part 
of  another  column,  whose  base  presses  against 
the  opposite  side ; and  as  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  greater  at  the  top  of  the  column  b 
than  it  is  at  a,  it  follows  that  the  door  sustains 
a greater  pressure  on  the  side  of  b than  it  does 
on  that  of  a.  If,  then,  we  open  the  door  C,  we 
bring  the  two  columns  into  contact,  and  the 
heavier  one  b preponderating,  the  rarefied  air 
is  forced  upwards  through  a,  and  the  current 
thus  commences  and  will  continue  to  flow 
down  the  chimney  b to  supply  the  higher 
chimney  a so  long  as  the  communication  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  remains  unbroken.  This 
result  would  not  take  place  if  the  chimney  b 
were  raised  to  the  same  level  as  a,  as  shown 
by  dotted  lines,  for  in  that  case  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  at  the  top  of  each  would  be 
equal,  and  the  two  columns  would  therefore 
balance  each  other.  Tba. 


DOCTORING  DAMP  ROOM-WALLS. 

Grievous  home-discomforts  may  “ a 
smoky  housa  and  a scolding  wife”  be,  to 
those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  expe- 
rience such  evils,  but  even  these  pauvres  mise- 
rables,  we  dare  say,  would  willingly  exchange 
a damp  house  for  a smoky  one,  and  even  a 
rheumatic  wife  for  a scolding  one,  if  as  fully 
experienced  in  the  one  class  of  grievances  as 
in  the  other, — more  especially  since  the  “ rheu- 
matiz  ” is  not  peculiarly  a feminine  infliction, 
like  the  lingual  lubricity  complained  of : nei- 
ther is  it  the  only,  or  even  the  worst,  of  the 
evils  generated  by  that  scourge  of  our  sea-girt 
isle,  the  damp.  That  a little  gossip,  there- 
fore, about  doctoring  damp  walls,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  non-professional  readers, 
we  do  not  doubt.  We  shall  first  take  a rapid 
revisionary  glance  over  what  has  been  already 
said  or  done,  however,  on  this  subject,  limit- 
ing our  remarks  more  particularly  to  the  ob- 
viation of  the  evil  effects  of  damp  on  the 
health,  in  walls  already  built;  inasmuch  as  we 
have  already  more  fully  and  frequently  dis- 
cussed the  subject  in  its  professional  than  in 
its  popular  aspect.  This  we  do  without  pre- 
judice to  the  fact  that  it  is  infinitely  better  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  evil — where  that  can,  even 
ex  post  facto,  readily  be  done — than  merely  to 
suppress  its  symptoms, — to  prevent  its  access 
to  walls,  ab  initio,  than  to  doctor  walls  already 
steeped  in  moisture. 

Various  have  been  the  appliances  to  the  in- 
terior surface  of  walls,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  damp  into  dwellings,  and  to 
obviate  the  train  of  evils  induced  by  the  con- 
sequent dampness  of  bed  and  body  clothing, 
beds,  mattresses,  sofas,  carpets,  and,  in  short, 
of  all  that  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  damp 
atmosphere — itself  a constant  source  of  injury, 
directly  no  less  than  indirectly,  to  the  health, 
as  well.  Perhaps  the  oldest  of  these  appli- 
ances are  cements  : the  ancient  tapestry  was 


obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  harbouring  the 
damp,  which  in  many  cases  rotted  it  into 
tatters,  in  place  of  being  any  defence  against 
it.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  pure 
cements  at  least,  without  some  admixture  of 
oleaginous  or  other  water-repelling  material, 
were  incapable  of  entirely  excluding  damp 
from  the  interior  surface  of  walls,  or  even 
from  the  walls  themselves  when  laid  at  their 
foundations.  Instances  of  their  failure  will  be 
found  recorded  at  p.  25,  Vol.  VII.,  of  The 
Builder.  A “cement-stone,”  composed  of 
lime,  well  slacked,  and  sand,  in  equal  quan- 
tities, tempered  with  linseed  oil  to  the  con- 
sistence of  mortar,  and  beat  well  in  a trough, 
has  been  found,  it  is  said,  to  do  better  than 
ordinary  cement  for  such  a purpose.  In  ap- 
plying it  to  brick  walls,  the  face  of  the  brick 
should  be  chipped  with  a brick  hammer,  and 
drenched  with  a mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
white  lead  till  it  will  absorb  no  more.  Dr. 
Ure  gives  the  following  proportions  for  a 
somewhat  similar  composition  : twenty  parts 
clean  river  sand,  two  litharge,  one  quick-lime 
| (or  additional  litharge  in  place  of  quick-lime), 
made  into  a thin  putty  with  oil.  The  propor- 
tion of  sand,  however,  is  surely  a mistake  : to 
make  a cement  of  so  much  sand  would  seem 
to  be  a task  even  still  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  “ rope  of  sand  ” of  olden  celebrity. 
Besides  coating  brick  walls,  this  “ mastic,”  as 
it  is  called,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  cementing 
and  mending  broken  stones,  such  as  steps  or 
lintels.* 

Another  composite,  or  mongrel  cement,  has 
been  recommended  by  a practical  man,  in  the 
following  instructions  : — “ Boil  two  quarts  of 
tar  with  two  ounces  of  kitchen  grease  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  an  iron  pot : add  some 
of  this  tar  to  a mixture  of  slacked  lime  and 
powdered  glass,  which  has  passed  through  a 
flour-sieve,  and  been  dried  completely  over  the 
fire  in  an  iron  pot,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  lime  and  one  of  glass,  till  the  mixture 
become  of  the  consistence  of  thin  plaster. 
This  cement  must  be  used  immediately  after 
being  mixed.  It  is  not  well  to  mix  more  at  a 
time  than  will  coat  one  square  foot  of  wall,  as 
it  quickly  becomes  too  hard  for  use,  and  con- 
tinues to  increase  its  hardness  for  three  weeks. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
moisture  from  mixing  with  the  cement.  For 
a wall  which  is  merely  damp,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  lay  on  one  coating  of  cement,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  but  should  the 
wall  be  more  than  damp,  or  wet,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  coat  it  a second  time.  Plaster, 
made  of  lime,  hair,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  may 
be  afterwards  laid  on  the  cement.” 

In  one  of  the  Fine- Art  Commission  reports, 
an  account  is  given  of  an  appliance,  by  two 
French  chemists,  for  the  exclusion  of  damp 
from  the  internal  surface  of  walls.  To  pre- 
pare the  cupola  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Paris,  for 
painting  on,  the  face  of  the  stones  composing 
it  was  heated,  bit  by  bit,  and  a composition 
applied,  consisting  of  one  part  wax  and  three 
parts  oil,  boiled  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of 
litharge.  The  absorption,  it  was  said,  took 
place  readily  by  means  of  heat,  and  the  liquid 
penetrated  the  stone  from  a quarter  to  half  an 
inch.  The  composition  acquired  solidity  as  it 
cooled,  and  became  hard  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  For  ordinary  purposes,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  resin  might  be  substituted 
for  wax  : indeed,  the  composition  thus  modified 
has  been  employed  with  effect,  by  help  of  heat, 
in  the  protection  of  the  interior  of  room-walls 
from  damp,  even  where  the  damp  arose  from 
an  impregnation  of  deliquescent  6alt,  which 
had  previously  penetrated  through  a coating  of 
stucco,  laid  on  in  the  vain  hope  of  smothering 
the  deliquescence, f which  rendered  the  place 
uninhabitable,  even  in  summer.  This  “ mas- 
tic ” consisted  of  one  part  linseed  oil,  boiled 
with  one-tenth  part  litharge,  and  two  parts 
resin.  It  was  necessary  to  dry  and  heat  the 
walls  by  means  of  a portable  furnace,  and  of 
course  also  to  heat  the  composition. 

Effectual  as  some  of  these  cements  and 
mastics  may  be,  the  application  of  most  of 


* Under  the  euphonious  name  of  Oropholithe,  a com- 
position of  this  kind  was  some  timo  since  inTonted,  and 
applied  as  a mastic  plaster  on  coarse  canyass,  forming  a 
sort  of  oilcloth  for  roofs  and  other  coverings,  but  not, 
ostensibly  at  least,  for  walls. 

t For  the  permanent  removal  of  such  deliquescence,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  wash  the  wall  with  a.  strong  solu- 
tion of  alum.  By  means  of  alum,  too,  stone,  such  as  damp 
hearth-stone,  or  kitchen  pavement,  wo  presume,  inclusive, 
may,  it  is  said,  be  rendered  impermeable  to  damp,  after 
soaking  with  soft-soap  solution. 
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them  is  troublesome,  and  the  cure  rather  a 
cumbrous  and  clumsy  one.  Such,  too,  is  the 
application  of  melted  asphalte  (although  very 
effectual),  or  other  bituminous  substances, 
with  the  additional  drawback  of  a strong,  and 
to  many  a disagreeable,  though  it  is  believed 
an  innoxious,  and  even  wholesome  odour.  So 
excellent  a damp-excluder  has  the  pitchy,  bitu- 
minous, or  asphaltic,  resin  been  found  to  be, 
however,  not  only  from  courts  and  areas  paved 
with  it,  but  from  walls  and  roofs,  that  regret 
has  often  been  expressed  that  the  odour  could 
not  be  subdued,  in  use  for  internal  purposes. 
Of  this  we  shall  have  something  to  say  anon. 

Pitch-papers  may  rank  next  in  order,  but 
are  open  to  the  objection  just  stated.  These 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  more  recent 
papers  rendered  impervious  by  india-rubber 
or  gutta-percha.  A waterproof  paper  was 
also  6ome  time  since  invented  by  a M.  Engle. 
It  was  prepared  simply  by  plunging  the  un- 
sized paper  once  or  twice  into  a clear  solution 
of  mastic  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  then  drying 
gently  by  heat.  The  paper,  without  becoming 
transparent,  is  said  to  have,  besides  its  power 
of  resisting  humidity,  all  the  properties  of 
writing  paper,  and  to  be  specially  adapted  for 
workmen’s  books,  passports,  &c., — resisting, 
moreover,  the  inroads  of  mildew,  insects,  mice, 
&c.  A solution  of  india-rubber  has  been  said 
to  produce  the  like,  and  even  better,  effects  on 
unsized  paper.  In  this  case,  too,  an  objection, 
which  we  were  just  about  to  point  out,  as 
affecting  all  applications  of  water-proof  papers 
to  walls  by  means  of  paste,  is  obviated  by  the 
mixture  of  the  mastic  solution  with  the  paste 
itself,  rendering  it  thereby,  in  fact,  also  water- 
proof. Such  a paste  may  redeem  such  papers 
from  perhaps  the  only  vital  objection  to  their 
use  with  common  paste,  whch  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  lay  on  damp  walls  with  impermea- 
ble papers,  as  these  will,  to  a certainty,  fall  off 
in  a much  shorter  time  than  even  unprepared 
paper : better  to  nail  sheets  of  thin  paper  lead, 
as  some  one  recommends,  or  even  these  im- 
permeable papers  themselves,  on  the  walls  with 
nails  of  copper. 

The  last  order  of  appliances  now  to  be 
noticed  are  simply  fluid  paints  of  such  a com- 
position as  will  lie  at  once  even  on  wet  walls, — 
rapidly  dry, — and  form  a tough  and  integrated 
waterproof  superficial  film,  on  a body  pene- 
trating and  incorporating  with  the  wall.  It  was 
doubtless  with  this  intention  that  a recent 
patent  was  taken  out  for  a fluid  or  solution, 
said  to  contain  chiefly  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha, and  intended  to  be  used  either  as,  or 
mixed  with,  paint,  as  preparative  to  papering. 
At  the  time  of  its  announcement,  we  suggested 
that  probably  a little  boiled  oil  constituted  the 
medium  whereby  the  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha were  rendered  capable  of  mixture  with 
paint,  or  of  being  used  as  paint  itself.  We 
have  since  tried  such  a composition,  but 
although  we  found  that  india-rubber  in  solution, 
by  help  of  a little  heat,  will  mix  completely 
with  boiled  or  lithargized  oil  and  with  gutta- 
percha solution,  the  composition  does  not 
possess  the  qualities  requisite  or  desirable  for 
ready  and  effectual  application  to  damp  or  wet 
walls.  A mere  alcoholic  solution  of  common 
resin,  or  other  varnish,  brushed  upon  a damp 
and  even  a very  wet  wall,  we  found  to  be  far 
preferable.  The  wet  was  no  obstacle  to  its 
fixture,  and  it  rendered  the  wall-plaster  not 
only  perfectly  dry  on  the  surface,  but  much 
firmer  in  texture.  The  brittleness  of  resin 
alone,  however,  led  us  to  think  of  a composi- 
tion of  far  more  fitting  qualities  in  all  respects, 
namely,  a solution  of  resin,  pitch,  or  asphalte, 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  with  a quantity  of  india- 
rubber  solution,  or  of  gutta-percha  solution,  or 
of  both,  dissolved  in  the  resinous  solution. 
The  amalgamation  is  a complete  one,  and  the 
composition  sticks  to  the  wall  like  pitch  itself. 
It  is  also  remarkable,  that  when  the  composi- 
tion is  dry — and  it  dries  very  rapidly — not  the 
slightest  odour  of  pitch  or  bitumen  remains. 
The  volatility  of  its  nature  appears  to  be 
suppressed  or  fixed  in  the  meshes  of  the  india- 
rubber  texture.  To  resin,  however,  even  this 
temporary  inconvenience  does  not  apply.  And 
if  bleached  resin  be  used,  almost  any  colour, 
however  delicate,  may  be  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  whole  used  as  paint.  In  papering,  the 
composition  itself  may  form  the  paste,  and  thus 
the  paper  may  be  applied  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  composition.  A couple  of 
coats,  at  least,  however,  are  desirable ; but 


these  may  follow  one  another  at  an  interval  of 
a very  few  hours.  One  great  advantage  of 
such  a composition  compared  with  some  of 
the  “ mastics  ” and  “ cements,”  already  treated 
of,  is,  that,  being  in  a spirituous  solution,  it 
may  be  applied  cold,  and  to  a cold  wall,  with  a 
common  paint-brush  ; thus  obviating  the 
trouble  and  tedium  of  heating  the  walls  with 
furnaces  or  irons,  as  well  as  of  keeping  the 
composition  itself  in  a heated  state. 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PALLADIO’S 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  Palladio, 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  examination  of 
his  works  and  the  perusal  of  his  treatise,  as  a 
whole  and  in  detail,  are : — 

An  arrangement  of  plan,  suitable  to  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  nobility  of  the 
Venetian  territory,  generally  classically  de- 
signed, and  displaying  great  convenience  and 
accommodation  (according  to  the  rank  of  his 
patron)  by  the  disposal  of  the  kitchen  and 
other  household  offices,  either  in  the  house 
under  the  principal  apartments,  or  outside, 
communicating  with  it  by  covered  colonnades, 
open  at  one  of  the  sides  only.  The  disposition 
of  the  apartments  is  managed  with  great  regard 
to  their  correspondence  and  proportion  to  each 
other,  on  each  side  of  the  vestibules  and 
saloons  (a  matter  not  so  observable  in  his  con- 
temporaries), and  more  particularly  so  in  his 
designs  for  irregular  situations  ; to  give,  as  he 
says,  “ due  solidity  to  the  whole,  that  the  roof 
should  not  press  unequally  upon  the  walls  j” 
and  occasionally  some  feature  of  use  or  deco- 
ration is  introduced,  to  render  the  edifice  more 
suitable  to  the  purposes  required. 

An  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  facade, 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  order  selected 
and  the  class  of  the  edifice,  and  conformable 
to  the  purpose  of  a town  or  a country-house,  a 
basilica,  or  a church.  Some  of  his  most  noble 
effects  are  obtained  by  the  novel  introduction 
and  happy  employment  of  two  orders ; the  one, 
on  a scale  comprehending  the  entire  height  of 
the  edifice;  the  other  subordinate,  compre- 
hending about  two-thirds  of  that  height : in 
every  case  but  that  of  S.  Giorgio  both  orders 
rise  from  the  same  level,  and  in  his  grandest 
and  noblest  building,  they  are  placed  only  on 
a small  plinth,  otherwise  they  are  mounted  on 
a high  pedestal  or  stylobate.  This  principle 
of  the  double  order  had  been  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  the  adjustment  of  side  porticoes  to 
the  temples,  as  Palladio  displays  in  his  resto- 
rations of  them : it  was  also  used  in  the 
Propylsea  at  Athens;  in  which,  the  subordinate 
being  10,  the  principal  is  15  : amongst  his  own 
works  in  the  Casa  del  Capitano,  it  is  as  10  to 
16-i;  the  same  in  the  Basilica;  in  the  Casa 
Valmarana,  as  10  to  20 J.  To  this  principle, 
says  Mr.  Cockerell,  a great  part  of  the  secret 
of  Palladio’s  magnificence  may  be  attributed. 

Another  marked  distinction  in  his  designs 
from  those  of  the  preceding  age,  is  the  almost 
constant  application  of  a pediment  to  the 
central  part  of  the  principal  facade,  and  also  to 
the  ends  of  his  colonnades,  as  a finish  for  the 
roof.  “In  all  the  houses,”  says  he,  “ which  I 
have  built  in  the  country,  and  also  in  some 
(very  few)  of  those  which  I have  made  in  towns, 

I have  always  placed  a pediment  where  the 
chief  entrance  is,  because  it  makes  the  princi- 
pal entry  to  the  house  more  conspicuous,  and 
contributes  very  much  to  the  magnificence  and 
grandeur  of  the  building.  This  gives  the  en- 
trance facade  a great  advantage  over  the  others, 
as  it  must  for  that  reason  be  made  higher  : 
besides,  it  is  much  more  proper  to  put  the  arms 
of  the  owner  there,  and  they  are  generally 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pediment.”  The 
height  is  made  to  vary  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  length  of  the  horizontal  cornice, 
and  to  depend  inversely  on  the  number  of 
columns  below  it;  a modification  which  renders 
the  height  nearly  proportional  to  that  of  the 
building  itself.  At  the  Villa  Pojana  (as  one 
example)  we  see  a sad  departure  from  ancient 
rules,  in  the  want  of  the  continuation  of  the 
horizontal  cornice  that  should  connect  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  inclined  mouldings, — a 
defect  which  has  been  too  often  followed  by 
his  copyists. 

In  the  churches  which  Palladio  erected,  he 


* Part  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortb,  "On  the 
Peculiar  Characteristics  of  the  Palladian  School  of  Archi- 
tecture," read  at  Institute  of  Architects, 


seems  to  have  made  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
general  form  of  the  Basilican  or  Lombard’ 
churches,  and  to  adapt  the  Roman  orders  t<y 
it,  instead  of  returning  to  the  first  form  of  a 
Heathen  temple.  In  the  Lombard  churches, 
the  nave  has  considerable  elevation,  and  the  side 
aisles  are  subordinate  to  it.  This  form  he  re- 
tained, but  he  changed  the  facade  with  itsr 
tiers  of  arches  for  a single  order  of  columns, 
either  on  a plinth  or  mounted  on  a high 
pedestal,  and  supporting  an  entablature  with  a 
pediment  above.  On  the  sides  of  the  portico 
are  the  extremities  of  the  aisles  or  chapels, 
with  their  inclined  roofs  ornamented  by  a half 
pediment  on  each  side  of  the  larger  one ; and 
though  a better  taste  may  condemn  this  ap- 
pearance of  a double  pediment,  there  is,  at 
least,  a reason  for  employing  it. 

Palladio  scarcely  ever  repeated  himself 
in  any  of  his  numerous  compositions:  he 
had  at  his  disposal  all  the  means,  all  the  com- 
binations which  the  elementary  parts  of  archi- 
tecture could  furnish,  and  he  had  the  art  of 
moulding  them  to  his  use,  without  ever  ex- 
ceeding the  just  medium  which  the  art  permits.. 
Ilis  orders  are  elegant,  and  he  did  not  scruple 
to  vary  the  proportions  of  an  order  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  building  to  which  it  was 
to  be  applied  : he  generally  made  the  heights, 
of  his  columns,  when  used  in  a particular  story- 
only,  equal  to  the  width  of  his  principal  rooms ; 
a circumstance  probably  accidental,  but  which 
might  have  suggested  itself  from  the  rule  esta- 
blished by  Vitruvius  in  the  case  of  a circular 
temple,  for  making  the  heights  of  the  column 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  cell : Palladio  adapted 
the  Composite  and  Corinthian  orders  to  en- 
close two  stories  of  apartments.  He  was 
extremely  partial  to  the  use  of  the  Ionic  order, 
yet  the  others,  particularly  the  Doric,  were 
frequently  employed  by  him : he  occasionally 
made  use  of  inosculating  columns,  a practice 
not  to  be  recommended  for  adoption.  If  the 
front  of  the  house  in  which  Palladio  lived  be 
truly  of  his  own  design,  he  committed  a great 
error  in  giving  the  Tuscan  base  to  both  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  employed  therein  :■ 
it  is  true  that  it  is  used,  at  the  Coliseum,  in  the 
Corinthian  order,  but  in  so  immense  an  edifice,- 
a small  part  being  irregular  is  perhaps  not  of 
much  consequence,  as,  from  the  elevated  and 
combined  situation,  it  appears  no  more  than  a 
speck  ; but  where  it  is  brought  so  much  nearer 
the  eye,  as  in  a private  dwelling,  any  irregu- 
larity must  certainly  be  considered  as  a viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  architecture. 

Palladio  occasionally  used  insulated  pilas- 
ters, and  Inigo  Jones  rendered  them  much 
more  familiar  to  us.  Palladio  left  the  columns 
and  pilasters  plain  when  used  at  the  ends  of 
porticoes,  and  most  of  the  school  have  followed 
his  example:  he  was  generally  particular  in 
applying  a single  order  to  each  story  it  was 
intended  to  decorate,  though  in  large  buildings 
he  had  no  objection  to  introduce,  at  the  angles, 
a tier  of  mezzanine  windows,  occupying  per- 
haps four  stories  in  height : the  larger  orders 
he  retained  for  his  entrance  halls  and  courts,, 
with  small  pilasters  behind  them  to  carry  the 
floor  of  the  gallery.  His  favourite  display  of  the 
orders  seems  to  be  the  Doric  and  Ionic ; then 
the  Ionic  ; and,  thirdly,  Ionic  and  Corinthian. 
Of  the  first,  the  Chiericato  Palace  affords  a 
good  example : the  second  appears  mostly  in 
the  porticos  to  the  country  houses  : the  third 
is  shown  in  the  house  of  Udine.  He  also  used' 
the  Ionic  alone  with  good  effect  on  a rustic 
basement ; and  in  the  same  way,  the  Corin- 
thian. The  upper  orders  are  sometimes  placed 
on  pedestals  and  sometimes  not,  and  the 
pedestals  are  as  often  found  without  plinths  ; 
both  arrangements  seeming  to  depend  upon 
the  position  of  the  windows  and  the  height  of 
the  story.  The  lower  columns  were  placed 
upon  plinths  or  surbasements ; the  larger 
orders  generally  upon  pedestals,  to  give  addi- 
tional height  to  them.  These  peculiarities  of 
manner  are  only  observahle  in  the  works 
themselves,  for  he  has  not  left  any  directions 
concerning  the  composition  or  design  of  edi- 
fices,— the  only  glory  of  the  architect : deco- 
rations, however  they  may  affect  the  less  edu- 
cated, are  least  regarded  by  the  judicious  eye. 
In  windows  having  columns  for  part  of  their 
enrichments,  he  generally  used  the  order 
ranking  under  that  employed  as  principal. 

All  these  peculiarities  are  seen  in  the  schoo, 
but  after  the  time  of  Jones  the  lesser  orders 
were  not  so  generally  adopted,  but  the  larger 


were  employed  to  decorate  the  whole  height 
of  the  facade  ; while  another  characteristic  of 
that  period  is  the  use  of  the  space  under  the 
entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order,  formed 
between  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  the 
continued  necking,  which  space  was  usually 
decorated,  sometimes  extravagantly  so,  by  fes- 
toons with  masks  and  other  ornaments.  Pal- 
ladio’s designs,  which  have  been  such  happy 
models  for  architects,  abound,  as  has  been 
shown,  with  various  instances  of  the  different 
dispositions  of  the  orders,  but  he  did  not 
always  trust  to  them  for  the  effect  he  required  : 
in  some  places  he  introduced  arcades  ; and  in 
others,  even  plain  walls,  under  his  skilful 
direction,  make  an  elegant  appearance. 

In  his  grandest  works,  the  entablature  is 
generally  proportioned  to  the  order,  and  un- 
broken ; but  in  many  fine  specimens  by  him, 
there  are  instances  of  happy  effects  obtained 
by  the  use  of  it  broken  by  the  projection  of 
the  columns.  In  the  members  of  the  cornice, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  character  of  the 
order  employed  : when  used  only  as  a crown- 
ng  feature,  he  adapted  it  skilfully  to  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  building : he  was  extremely 
particular  in  the  adjustment  of  the  profiles  : 
the  architraves  were  rarely  sculptured : the 
friezes  were  too  often  made  swelling ; which 
method,  however,  in  an  entablature  where  little 
decoration  is  introduced,  and  on  a small  scale, 
as  in  windows  and  doors,  may  have  a good 
effect,  and  may  occasionally  be  permitted.  In 
most  instances  he  left  the  frieze  plain,  but 
when  it  was  decorated,  the  ornament  used  was 
not  of  a very  elegant  description : the  upper 
ornaments  (in  the  cornice)  were  always  care- 
fully centered  over  each  other.  The  pedestals 
were  never  decorated  with  panels,  sunk  or 
raised ; though,  in  his  treatise,  the  plates  illus- ! 
trating  their  proportions  show  panels  : in  one 
or  two  of  his  fa9ades  he  introduced  them 
where  they  would  have  been  better  omitted,  as 
upon  a lofty  substruction  or  arcade,  which 
rendered  them  entirely  useless.  There  are 
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plaining'one  of  his  designs,  he  writes, — “ there 
was  no  very  great  care  in  placing  the  two  back- 
stairs, for  the  reception  of  a clearer  light,  as 
before  directed,  because  these  stairs  serve  only 
for  the  offices  underneath,  or  for  the  granaries 
and  other  like  places  above,  and  which  I have 
done  in  all  other  houses  having  only  one  grand 
story ; but  in  those  which  have  two  fine  ones, 
and  handsomely  decorated,  I have  taken  care 
to  manage  it  so,  that  the  staircases  are  very 
lightsome  and  in  convenient  places.” 

Interior  architectural  decorations  he  seems 
to  have  almost  totally  neglected  : several  pas- 
sages in  his  treatise  refer  to  paintings  and 
other  ornaments  executed  by  various  skilful 
persons,  but  in  the  works  themselves  we  shall 
rarely  find  anything  else  than  the  orders  used 
on  the  ground  floor,  or  applied  as  decoration 
to  the  openings  on  the  upper  floors  : occasion- 
ally the  rustic  work  of  the  exterior  elevation  is 
continued  through  to  the  interior  court,  adapt- 
ing itself  skilfully  to  the  various  breaks  and 
openings  ; but  he  seldom  displayed  the  re- 
sources in  the  use  of  which  at  least  one  of 
his  followers  was  so  pre-eminent.  He  was 
never  afraid  of  showing  the  roofs  of  his  build- 
ings, generally  making  them  to  commence  at 
the  edge  of  the  cornice,  and  breaking  forwards 
or  backwards,  according  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  facade ; thus  depriving  that  generally 
obtrusive  feature  of  most  of  its  harshness  of 
outline. 

Of  the  followers  of  Palladio,  the  earliest  who 
appeared,  Vincenzo  Scamozzi,  designed  the 
Palazzi  Trissino  and  Trento,  both  at  Vicenza  : 
his  later  works  exhibit  the  school  of  Sansovino, 
whose  buildings  he  was  employed  to  finish  or 
alter.  The  above-named  edifices  present  fea- 
tures adapted  from  his  master’s  works.  In 
the  facade  of  the  Trissino  Palace,  he  set  the 
first  example  of  the  use  of  the  Composite  order 
over  the  Ionic,  contrary  to  Palladio’s  practice 
and  precept.  The  Trento  Palace  is  without 
columns : the  facade,  though  nearly  square, 
has  the  effect  of  being  far  otherwise,  by  the 


few  instances  indeed,  in  which  pedestals  can  judicious  arrangement^  of  the  basement.  A 


be  admitted  in  the  facade  of  a building  without 
injury  to  the  beauty  of  the  composition,  but 
he  was  not  always  able  to  keep  clear  of  their 
use.  His  doors,  windows,  and  niches  were 
composed  with  great  simplicity,  and  he  intro- 
duced them  in  fewer  numbers  and  of  a larger 
size  than  usual  in  buildings  of  the  time  : their 
architraves  were  generally  broken  at  the  top 


Venetian  window  forms  one  of  his  favourite 
features,  being  often  used  to  obtain  that  effect 
which  Palladio  derived  by  a wider  interco- 
lumniation.  He  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  architect,  since  the  time  of  the  ancients, 
to  accomplish  a disengaged  trabeated  portico 
of  a large  size,  as  in  the  church  of  the  Theani. 

Further  specimens  of  the  Palladian  school 


after  the  ancient  manner,  a method  which  has  i are  to  be  seen  in  the  staircase  in  the  Palazzo 
been  carried  somewhat  to  excess  by  his  many  j Capitanale  at  Padua,  by  Vincenzo  Dotto  ; in 
imitators  and  copyists  : the  pediments  he  used  | the  Carthusian  Monastery  near  Padua,  and 
alternately  angular  and  circular,  but  never  other  buildings  by  Andrea  della  Valle;  in  the 
broken  : the  enrichment  of  them  by  the  addi- 1 various  buildings  in  and  round  Verona,  by 
tion  of  recumbent  statues  (imitated  from  the  Conte  Alessandro  Pompei,  and  Conte  Giralamo 
works  of  Sansovino  or  Michelangelo),  though  del  Pozzo;  in  the  restoration  of  the  Sala  della 
of  great  service  in  ornamenting  a facade,  is  Ragione,  amo’ngst  the  works  of  Conte  Enea 
not  strictly  within  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  Arnaldi  of  Vicenza ; in  the  buildings  in  Vicenza 
is  therefore  deserving  of  censure  : the  semi-  , and  other  states  by  Ottavio  Bertotti  Scamozzi 
circular  window  divided  into  three  lights  was  | who  moreover  published  a valuable  edition  of 
adopted  by  him.  In  his  arcades,  he  employed  Palladio’s  buildings;  in  the  simplicity  and 
a simple  semi-circular  arch  resting  on  piers,  in  1 elegance  of  the  designs  by  Ottone  Calderari, 
conjunction  with  the  trabeated  arrangement  j for  Vicenza,  his  native  city,  as  well  as  for 
adopted  from  the  ancient  baths;  or  else  he  j Verona,  who  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  true 
divided  the  interval  between  the  two  piers  into  : principles  on  which  the  beauty  of  architecture 
three  parts  by  small  piers  or  columns,  with  an  | depends,  by  adapting  the  solidity,  decorations, 
arch  only  covering  the  central  aperture, — a and  majesty  of  Palladio  to  the  internal  economy 
combination  which  seems  to  have  been  copied  | of  the  time,  and  followed  the  general  arrange- 
from  some  of  the  colonnades  of  Diocletian’s  i ments  of  the  Chiericato,  Barbarano,  and  Val- 
Palace.  The  domes  which  he  erected  are  ; marano  Palaces,  though  not  always  improving 
almost  invariably  hemispherical.  ! upon  his  prototypes.  The  Tiene  Palace  he 

No  one  has  employed  rustic  work  with  more  i has  most  successfully  copied,  in  a magnificent 
taste  and  with  more  reserve.  Under  the  in-  manner,  introducing,  however,  the  Doric  order 
fluence  of  his  judgment,  we  can  consider  it  a in  lieu  of  the  Corinthian.  The  fronts  of  his 
means  of  opposition,  which  gives  value  to  the  ! temples  present  the  peculiarities  of  those  of 
blank  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  causes  the  Palladio’s  churches,  but  the  plans  are  gene- 
elegance  of  the  columns  and  their  ornaments  rally  circular.  The  hall  of  the  Seminario  at 
to  appear  with  greater  brilliancy.  At  the  same  Verona  is  a fine  specimen  of  his  skill  and 
time  that  it  shows,  with  more  or  less  energy, 1 talent,  with  a good  arrangement  of  plan  in  an 
the  character  of  each  kind  of  edifice,  it  has  the  j irregular  space, 
advantage  of  giving  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  ' - — ■■ 

building ; but  then  it  was  not  made  use  of  by  Proposed  Park  for  Finsbury. — A de- 
him  to  that  excess  (as  at  Florence)  which  only  I putation  waited  upon  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
seems  to  agree  with  walls  of  fortresses  and  I the  24th  ult.,  at  his  official  residence  in  Down 
prisons.  By  his  management  of  its  varieties,  ‘ 
he  produced  an  agreeable  combination  between 


the  general  mass  and  the  detail,  so  that  the 
spectator  finds  in  these  varieties  as  many 
beauties  as  in  any  other  style,  if  not  more, 
although  the  style  itself  seems  to  have  less  to 
spare  than  any  other. 

He  was  very  particular  in  the  position  of  his 
staircases,  as  well  as  in  their  form,  of  which  he 
has  left  several  designs  in  his  treatise.  In  ex- 


ing-street,  to  present  a memorial  agreed  to  at 
a meeting  of  nearly  3,000  inhabitants  of  Fins- 
bury, on  the  subject  of  the  new  park  so  much 
desired  in  that  borough.  The  members  of  the 
deputation  having  severally  addressed  his  lord- 
ship,  the  noble  lord  remarked  that  it  appeared 
to  him  the  proposed  park  was  desirable,  and 
he  would  confer  with  .Sir  George  Grey  and 
Lord  Seymour  on  the  subject.  The  deputation 
having  thanked  his  lordship,  withdrew. 


'[Jan,  4,  1851. 

FOUL  AIR  IN  WELLS. 

Mr.  Editor,— On  Thursday  last  two  of 
my  men  lost  their  lives  by  foul  air  in  a new 
well,  which  they  had  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
63  feet,  through  sand  and  black  clay  : they 
worked  in  the  well  all  the  day  previous  without 
inconvenience.  All  the  usual  means  had  been 
tried,— with  water,  slacked  lime,  gunpowder, 
&c.,  but  all  failed,  and  both  bodies  were  not 
extricated  until  the  following  day,  and  then  by 
means  of  grappling-irons. 

I should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents could  inform  me  what  are  the  best 
methods  to  adopt  in  such  a case. 

A Seven  Years’  Subscriber. 

***  'I  he  power  of  quick  lime,  insuch  cases,  to 
exhaust  the  foul  air,  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  source  whence  the 
carbonic  gas  is  poured  into  the  well;  for  the 
cubic  space  of  the  well  itself,  and  the  quantity 
of  lime  necessary  to  exhaust  that  space,  may 
constitute  a very  small  proportion  to  the  whole 
area  of  the  choke  damp.  The  addition  of 
Glauber’s  salts  to  the  quick-lime,  as  before  re- 
commended in  our  pages,  would  hasten  and 
improve  its  effect.  Failing  that  (and  on  every 
occasion  of  descent  the  workmen  ought  first 
to  send  down  a lighted  candle,  carefully  and 
slowly,  so  as  to  ensure  the  fact  of  its  extinc- 
tion being  solely  attributable  to  the  foul  air) 
the  gas  ought  to  be  dealt  with  just  as  water 
itself  would  in  a dry  excavation, — that  is,  in  a 
shaft,  &c.  where  water  was  not  wanted ; for 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  so  heavy,  though  invisible, 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  even  poured  like  water 
out  of  one  glass  or  vessel  into  another. 
The  air-pump,  therefore,  or,  it  might  be, 
an  air-syphon  first  filled  with  similar  gas  and 
otherwise  properly  managed,  might  be  tried. 
Should  the  quantity  be  still  found  inexhaust- 
ible, we  can  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  deal 
with  it  then  as  the  diver  does  with  the 
ocean  depths  — that  is,  arm  the  workman, 
not  exactly  cap-a-pie,  but  with  an  air 
helmet  and  tube,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
breathe  pure  air  from  above,  while  at  work, 
even  in  the  midst  of  it.  There  is  another 
method  than  any  yet  alluded  to,  however,  of 
exhausting  the  reservoir,  but  we  know  not  if  it 
be  very  likely  to  be  generally  applied  in 
ordinary  practice.  A Mons.  Faucille,  at 
Vichy,  as  already  reported  in  the  The 
Builder,  erected  a small  boiler  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  aelopile,  the  tube  from  which 
reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  A power- 
ful steam  blast  was  kept  up,  which  at  first  was 
opaque,  from  the  gas,  it  is  said,  uniting  with 
the  lime  contained  in  the  water,  but  soon  be- 
came transparent,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the 
works  could  be  proceeded  with,  although  pre- 
viously the  gas  had  been  evolved  in  large 
quantities.  As  for  such  a ventilation  of  well- 
excavations,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  as 
would  obviate  an  evil  like  this,  we  do  not 
think  it  could  be  of  any  practical  avail  to  sug- 
gest or  recommend  that : better  sink  another 
well  at  once.  We  should  be  glad,  as  well  as 
our  correspondent,  to  be  favoured  with  any 
further  suggestion  that  might  tend  to  the 
saving  of  the  poor  well-sinkers’  lives. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  who  seems  to  think 
that  we  did  not  make  it  clear  last  week  that  the 
“ Bristol  and  West  of  England  Architectural 
Society,”  and  the  “ Bristol  Society  of  Archi- 
tects,” are  two  distinct  Societies,  remarks,  as 
to  the  discussion  which  took  place, — “ I fol- 
lowed Mr.  Young  by  saying,  that  I had  always 
set  my  face  against  competitions,  as  at  present 
conducted,  and  on  many  grounds.  First,  on 
the  unfairness  of  architects’  drawings  being 
submitted  to  a heterogeneous  committee; 
secondly,  on  the  outlay  of  time  and  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  competing  architects,  for  which 
no  remuneration  was  paid  ; and,  thirdly,  on  the 
opening  given  to  private  interest,  unfair  can- 
vassing, &c.  And  I suggested,  what  I have 
often  done,  that  it  should  be  a rule  in  the  pro- 
fession, that  no  architect  should  ever  put  pencil 
to  paper  without  being  fairly  remunerated  for 
it,  which  I thought  would  remedy  many  exist- 
ing evils. 

It  may  seem  out  of  the  province  of  an  eccle- 
siologist  to  enter  upon  what  may  appear  so 
strictly  a professional  question,  but  I conceive. 
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Sir,  that  as  long  as  the  present  system  of 
competition  continues,  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  improve  architectural  science  will  be 
baffled,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
there  is  no  competent  tribunal  to  whom  is 
committed  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  task 
of  deciding  on  comparative  merit.  At  pre- 
sent, indeed,  there  is  no  security  that  merit 
will  be  regarded  at  all,  for  the  committees  who 
for  the  most  part  sit  in  judgment  on  compe- 
tition plans,  have  no  notion  of  merit  them- 
selves. Architectural  societies  may  judge 
fairly  of  the  abstract  merit  and  correctness  of 
any  plan,  but  I think  their  utility  would  be 
impaired  if  they  were  made  use  of  for  deciding 
on  comparative  merit.  What  is  wanted, 
therefore,  is  some  tribunal  so  notoriously 
competent  that  all  the  profession  would  bow 
to  it,  to  whom  all  competition  plans  should  be 
submitted;  and  until  some  such  scheme  is  de- 
vised, I fear  that  architects  will  experience  far 
more  evil  than  good  from  the  system  of  com- 
petition.” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  bronze  casting  of  the  Rutland  Statue 
for  Leicester,  by  Mr.  Davis,  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  said,  successfully.  The  erection, 
however,  according  to  the  local  Journal , will 
be  delayed,  as  the  new  market-house  is  not  yet 
finished  : meantime  the  cast  will  appear  at  the 

International  Exhibition. A new  organ, 

built  by  Groves  and  Mitchell,  of  London,  has 
been  built  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Cambridge, 
and  was  opened  on  Sunday  before  last.  The 
Cambridge  Chronicle  speaks  highly  of  its  per- 
formance.  A plan  for  a proposed  public 

park  at  Houndwell,  Southampton,  was  lately 
submitted  to  the  council  by  Mr.  Guillaume, 
and  there  appears  to  be  every  prospect  of  the 

project  being  carried  out. A poor  man  was 

suffocated,  in  the  course  of  last  week,  in  the 
stove  vault  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Basingstoke. 
He  had  been  two  years  in  attendance  on  the 
hot-air  apparatus  for  warming  the  church,  and 
went  as  usual  on  the  Saturday  night  to  light 
the  fires,  when  he  appears  to  have  been  suf- 
focated by  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
gas — prevented,  doubtless,  from  diffusing  itself 
by  want  of  proper  ventilation.  In  vaults,  above 
all  places,  the  utmost  precaution  is  requisite 

in  the  use  of  stoves. It  is  said  that  the 

restoration  works  at  Wells  Cathedral,  which 
have  been  for  some  time  past  in  abey- 
ance, will  be  resumed  forthwith,  the  dean  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  church  having  pro- 
vided the  necessary  funds. An  organ  has 

been  purchased  for  use  in  the  palace  chapel 
of  the  Wells  Theological  College.  Mr.  W. 

Sweetland,  of  Bath,  was  the  builder.' The 

Government  is  about  to  give  assistance  to  the 
establishment  of  a Government  School  of 
Design  at  Stourbridge.  One  hundred  pounds 
a year  is  to  be  given,  besides  art-examples, 
school  furniture,  &c.,  if  suitable  rooms  are 

provided. A “ Stourbridge,  Brierley-hill, 

and  Ivingswinford  Waterworks  Company  ” is 
about  to  be  established  by  joint-stock  shares, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  applied  for.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Bate,  C.E.  The 
water  is  to  be  conveyed  from  the  Clent  hills, 
and  will  rise  of  its  own  accord  to  the  tops  of 
the  houses  throughout  the  district  to  be  sup- 
plied.  More  than  550/.  have  been  collected 

for  a monument  in  Hereford  Cathedral  in 
honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey,  jun.,  M.P. 

■ A new  police  station  has  been  built  at 

West  Bromwich  : Mr.  E.  Hartland,  contractor; 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Stafford,  architect. About 

300/.  have  been  subscribed  by  the  working 
classes  of  Macclesfield,  almost  in  separate 
pence,  towards  the  establishment  of  a public 
park  and  free  library  there.  A machine  maker, 
Mr.  Frost,  has  offered  to  provide  palisad- 
ing for  the  park,  and  do  any  kind  of  iron- 
work necessary  in  carrying  out  the  un- 
dertaking, free  of  charge.— —The  house  at 
Preston  where  Richard  Arkwright,  the  barber, 
neglected  his  decent  business,  and  allowed  it 
to  go  all  to  sticks,  notwithstanding  the  stre- 
nuous endeavours  of  his  industrious  and  ad- 
mirable wife  to  prevent  him  meddling  with 
‘‘stuff  and  nonsense”  that  he,  the  barber,  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  has  lately  been  destroyed, 
we  are  sorry  to  hear,  in  the  progress  of  alter- 
ations for  a new  north  entrance  into  the 

town. The  Dumfries  Burns  Club  are 

soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  restoration  and 
completion  of  the  Burns  Mausoleum,  and  the 


protection  of  the  sculpture  which  it  contains 
from  further  dilapidation.  The  plan  of  the 
monument  was  never  completed. The  sus- 

pension-bridge over  the  river  Oich,  at  the  east 
end  of  Loch  Oich,  and  the  summit  level  of  the 
Caledonian  canal,  has  just  been  completed, 
and  is  now  open  for  traffic.  It  has  a span  of 
145  feet  6 inches.  The  pillars  upon  which  the 
chains  rest  are  34  feet  above  the  low- water 
level,  and  built  of  rock  masonry.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  two  timber  bridges  and  a sub- 
stantial granite  stone  bridge  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  mountain  torrents.  The 
present  erection  is  on  Dredge’s  principle. 
Twenty  tons  of  cast-iron  were  used  in  its  con- 
struction, and  its  cost  is  said  to  be  less  than 
that  of  a rough  wooden  bridge.  The  Cale- 
donian Canal,  by  the  way,  is  now  getting  into 
great  use  for  vessels  crossing  Scotland  through 
its  lakes  and  cuts,  in  place  of  sailing  round  by 
the  Orkneys. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

DISTRAINING  MACHINES. 

In  the  case  “ Elwall  v.  Eastwood,”  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  the  question  which  the  Court 
had  taken  time  to  consider  was,  whether  certain 
spinning  machines,  some  of  which  were  screwed 
into  the  floor  and  others  into  lead,  let  into  stone, 
were  distrainable  for  the  rent  of  the  mill  in  which 
they  were  used.  The  Court  considered  it  plain 
that  before  they  were  fixed  they  were  in  their  nature 
distrainable.  The  question,  therefore,  was,  whe- 
ther they  lost  that  character  by  being  fixed  in 
the  manner  mentioned.  At  common  law,  things 
fixed  to  the  freehold,  or  directly  connected  with  it, 
as  keys  or  windows,  and  also  those  things  which 
could  not  be  returned  in  the  same  condition  as 
that  in  which  they  were  taken,  were  not  dis- 
trainable. It  was  plain  that  these  machines 
might  be  brought  back  without  any  damage  to  them- 
selves : the  fact  that  they  must  be  taken  to  pieces 
was  immaterial — four-post  bedsteads  and  similar 
articles  of  furniture  cannot  be  removed  bodily,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  liable  to  distress,  nor  does  it 
make  any  difference  that  expense  would  be  incurred 
in  putting  them  together  again.  The  only  question 
that  remained  was,  whether  these  things  were  part 
of  the  freehold.  This  must  depend  on  two  con- 
siderations : first,  the  mode  ; second,  the  purpose 
of  the  annexation.  In  neither  of  these  respects 
were  these  machines  part  of  the  freehold ; they 
were  not  attached  perpetui  usus  causa,  they  could 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  building.  They 
were  only  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  them, 
and  could  no  more  be  considered  fixtures  than  car- 
ets which  are  fixed  to  the  floor  with  nails,  or 
looking-glasses,  or  any  other  ornamental  articles 
which  are  usually  slightly  attached  to  the  building. 
For  these  reasons  the  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the 
machines  in  question  were  liable  to  be  taken  as  a 
distress. 


DOINGS  NEAR  HEREFORD. 

BUILDERS  AND  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS. 

Tiie  following  may  possibly  serve  to  in- 
struct your  readers.  At  a county  town  not 
one  hundred  miles  from  Hereford,  where  some 
money  was  left  about  the  close  of  the  last 
century  by  a charitable  individual  for  the 
benefit  of  the  place,  after  fifty  years  of  misap- 
propriation, compunction  of  conscience,  or 
rather  fear  of  Chancery  proceedings,  induced 
the  trustees,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  to  appro- 
priate what  was  left  to  the  object  originally  de- 
vised by  the  testator;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
these  intentions,  to  erect  schools  for  600 
children,  with  residences  for  master  and 
mistress.  After  the  preliminary  arrangements 
of  selecting  an  architect  from  the  various  can- 
didates who  offered,  deciding  upon  what  sort 
of  plans  they  should  adopt,  tenders  were  at 
length  advertised  for,  and  on  the  day  fixed 
opened  ; when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  was 
great  discrepancy,  the  highest  being  2,600/., 
the  lowest  1,200/.  (The  interest  and  excite- 
ment of  these  matters  consists  in  opening  one 
tender  double  the  amount  you  have  to  expend, 
with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  another  so  low 
as  to  leave  a large  balance  in  hand.)  Soon, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  lucky 
contractor  bad  omitted  a figure  at  the  wrong 
end  of  his  cast,  and  was,  consequently, 
1,000/.  gross  under  his  own  calculations  in 
detail.  He,  accordingly,  refused  to  sign ; was 
threatened  with  legal  proceedings ; but,  for  the 
payment  of  a few  guineas,  to  be  applied  to 
charitable  purposes,  was  let  off.  The  committee 
were  thrown  on  their  back,  and  consulted  their 
architect  as  to  the  next  move  on  the  board  : 
the  following  rusev? as  the  consequence.  They 


advertised  for  tenders  with  the  rather  amusing 
stipulation  that  they  must  not  exceed  1,500/. 
Again  the  juggle  of  opening  tenders  is  gone 
through,  when  the  lowest  comes  up  to  1,6/0/. 
the  others  varying  above  2,000/.  With  this  re- 
duced estimate  the  building  will  be  executed  at 
ifd.  per  foot,  or  one-third  the  price  of  a pauper 
lunatic  asylum  or  workhouse,  with  a facade  of 
late  Tudor  decoration  of  the  genuine  Pancras- 
cum- Bloomsbury  description. 

The  first  part  of  this  account  will  instruct 
your  readers  how  tenders  are  calculated  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic ; and  the  last  will  suggest  to  committees 
and  to  architects  a mode,  at  once  simple  and 
ingenious,  of  escaping  themselves  out  of  the 
mire  by  wiping  their  boots  on  the  backs  of  the 
builders.  Old  Hickory. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

This  society  have  issued,  as  usual,  their 
sheet  almanac,  and  the  same  in  pocket 
form,  which  may  be  obtained  gratuitously 
by  every  subscriber.  It  contains  much  use- 
ful information,  and  shows,  amongst  other 
striking  facts,  that  more  than  135,000/.  have 
been  subscribed  by  the  society  for  the  benefit 
of  art  and  artists. 

We  have  received  an  early  impression  from  a 
plate  of  “ The  Villa  of  Lucullus,”  engraved  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Willmore,  A.E.R.A.,  in  his  best 
manner,  for  the  Art-Union  of  London,  with 
an  intimation  that  these  prints  are  now  being 
delivered  to  the  subscribers  of  the  current 
year.  The  engraving  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
duced by  the  society,  and  a very  effective 
translation  of  the  fine  picture  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Leitch,  which  our  readers  may  remember  in 
the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1844.  A new 
feature  has  this  year  been  introduced  by  the 
council,  that  of  giving  each  subscriber  the 
choice  between  two  prints.  The  alternative 
print  with  the  one  above  named  is  “ The 
Burial  of  Harold,”  by  Mr.  F.  Bacon,  after  the 
original  picture  by  ' Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill, 
A.R.A.,  which  gained  one  of  the  premiums  of 
500/.,  given  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1847. 
The  delivery  of  this  print  has  been  delayed, 
with  a view  to  the  introduction  of  certain 
effects,  decided  upon  by  the  council  on  con- 
sultation with  the  painter  and  engraver,  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  artistic  value  of  the 
production. 

The  council,  in  continuation  of  their  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  principle  constantly  advocated 
in  their  reports,  of  bringing  high  art  to  the 
aid  of  our  manufactures,  have  commissioned 
the  production  of  a tazza  in  fine  cast  iron. 
The  form  selected  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
in  the  Etruscan  room  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  it  is  intended  to  ornament  the  interior  of 
the  bowl  with  figures  in  low  relief,  which  have 
been  very  successfully  modelled  by  Mr.  E. 
Wyon,  after  a design  from  a vase  in  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton’s  collection,  representing  Hercules 
and  the  Hesperides. 

A certain  number  of  the  tazzas  will  be  given 
as  prizes  in  the  distribution  of  the  current 
year. 


Decoration  of  the  Building  in  Hyde 
Park. — Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  “ Suum 
Caique”  who  assumes  that  I have  taken,  with- 
out acknowledgment,  from  Mr.  Gilbert 
French’s  “ Hints  for  the  Arrangement  of 
Colours,”  primed  in  your  journal  of  the  11th 
of  August,  1849  — the  opinions  expressed  by 
me  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  on  December  1 6th,  that 
these  opinions  were  formed  by  me  in  Egypt 
and  the  East  generally,  twenty  years  ago ; that 
they  have  been  my  constant  guide  in  practice 
ever  since;  that  I printed  them  partially  nine- 
years  ago,  and  delivered  them  in  a lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution  seven  years  ago,  very 
much  in  the  same  words  I used  at  the  Insti- 
tute. on  December  16th.  How  far  my  views 
may  coincide  witli  Mr.  Gilbert  French’s  “Hints 
for  the  Arrangement  of  Colours,”  I cannot 
say,  as  I have  but  a very  imperfect  recollection 
of  his  paper  : I read  it  in  your  journal  when  it 
appeared,  but  have  no  copy  of  it.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  I can  owe  nothing  to  Mr.  Gil- 
bert French,  and  if  “ Suum  Cuique  ” will  make 
himself  known  to  me,  I will  furnish  him  with 
abundant  proofs  of  what  I advance. — Owen 
Jones. 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHURCH,  AVALBROOK,  LONDON. Sir  U.  Wren,  Architect. 
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PLAN  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S,  WALBROOK. 


RESTORATION  OF  ST.  STEPHEN’S, 
WALBROOK. 

So  long  ago  as  the  early  part  of  1847,  we 
made  an  appeal  in  favour  of  the  reparation,  if 
not  restoration,  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,* * * § 
and  showed  the  miserable  condition  into 
which  the  church  had  fallen.  Since  then  we 
have  often  recurred  to  the  subject,  and  we  are 
glad  now  to  record  the  completion  of  one  in- 
stalment of  the  works  required.  The  sum  of 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  churchwardens 
was  small,  and  they  adopted  the  (questionable) 
course  of  advertising  for  proposals  and  esti- 
mates from  architects.  Seven  or  eight  archi- 
tects responded,  and  Mr.  John  Turner  was 
selected  to  conduct  the  repairs.  Tenders  were 
then  obtained  from  builders,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Young  at  1.088Z.,  was  ultimately  accepted. 

The  lead  has  been  set  right ; the  walls  have 
been  coloured,  the  stone-work  scraped,  and 
the  interior  fittings  made  complete.  The  total 
cost  is  about  l,200Z.f 

We  may  briefly  say,  as  to  the  early  history 
of  the  church,  that  according  to  Dugdale, 
Eudo,  steward  of  the  household  to  King 
Henry  I.  (1,100  to  1,135),  gave  this  church, 
which  then  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the 
brook,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  at  Col- 
' Chester.  In  1428,  Robert  Chichely,  mayor 
of  London,  acting  as  the  executor  of  Sir 
William  Stondon,  mayor,  purchased  of  the 
Grocers’  Company, and  presented  to  the  parish, 
a piece  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Wal- 
brook,  in  order  that  they  might  build  a 
new  church ; and  in  the  following  year  he  laid 
the  first  stone  of  a fabric  125  feet  long  and  67 
feet  broad,  which  was  finished  in  1439  ; he  him- 
self giving  a sum  of  money  in  aid  of  the  works. 
After  the  destruction  of  this  church  by  fire  in 
1666,  the  present  building  was  erected  on  the 
same  site.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1672,  and  the  church  was 
mainly  completed  in  1679-  Other  works  in 
the  vestry,  &c.  were  done  in  1682,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  The  church,  we  should  men- 
tion, is  for  the  use  of  the  united  parishes  of 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Bennet  Sherehog.J 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  the  architect  of  St.  Stephen’s.  It 
is  stated  that  the  church  was  “ rebuilt  at  the 
public  expense,  except  the  wainscotting,  which 
was  given  by  the  Grocers’  Company,  the 
patrons  of  the  living. ”§  The  church  records, 
while  they  bear  out  this  statement  in  the  main, 


show  that  money  was  also  subscribed  by  indi- 
viduals for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  and 
that  a sum  of  money  was  lent  (if  not  paid)  by 
the  parish  to  “ the  Chamber  of  London  ” for 
the  same  purpose.  Our  dip  into  the  parish 
chest  was  short  and  hurried,  but  it  sufficed  to 
show  that  it  contains  some  very  curious 
and  interesting  documents : these  should 

forthwith  be  put  into  order  and  methodically 
examined.*  According  to  the  “ Parentalia  ” 
(as  quoted  by  Elmes),  Wren’s  services  to  the 
parish  church  “ were  given  for  a salary  of 
only  100Z.  a year:”  he  had  no  direct  payment 
from  Walbrook.  In  the  book  of  payments, 
anno  1680,  are  noted  various  sums  paid  for 
work  in  connection  with  the  church, — supple- 
mentary to  the  main  outlay,  which  does  not 
appear, — including  a small  sum  to  Mr.  Strong, 
Sir  Christopher’s  master-mason,  by  whom  the 
church  was  built. f There  is  one  entry, — to  Mr. 
Edy,  bricklayer,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  the  surveyor, 
10Z.  14s.  6d.  The  next  entry  shows  the  kind 
feeling  entertained  towards  Wren  by  the  parish. 
It  is  as  follows: — “ Pd.  for  a hogshead  of 
Clarett  wch  was  p'sented  to  Sr  Christopher 
Wren  £009.  10s.  OOd.”  Mr.  Ward,  in  his 
“ Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,”  gives  the 
following  extract  from  an  old  parish  vestry 
book, — communicated  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson,  then  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  : — “ Au- 
gust 24.  Ordered  that  a present  of  20  guineas 
be  made  to  the  lady  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
as  a testimony  of  the  regard  the  parish  has  for 
the  great  care  and  skill  that  Sir  Christopher 
showed  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  church.” 

In  a MS.  list  of  miscellaneous  papers  be- 
longing to  the  church,  we  noticed  an  entry, 
“Drafts  and  Schemes  for  building  the  Church:” 
these  should  be  looked  for. 

Amongst  the  bills  is  one  for  “ Joyner’s 
Worke,”  begun  Jan.  7,  1678,  .and  ended 
June  7,  1679,  in  which  appear  these  charges  : — 
For  the  pulpit,  “made  ready  and  finished,” 
75Z.  5s. ; altar-piece,  54Z.  10s.;  and  commu- 
nion-table, 12Z.  10s.  These  charges,  if  we 
noticed  correctly,  did  not  include  the  carving. 
The  bill  of  William  Newman,  carver,  dated 
April  27,  16S0,  contains,  amongst  other  items, 
these  : “ ffor  the  King’s  Arms  (at  that  time  part 
of  the  altar-piece),  8 Z.  10s. ;”  “ Ifor  carveinge 
ye  Comunion  Table,  6Z.”  For  eight  small 
figures  on  the  font-cover  he  charged  61.,  or 
15s.  each. 

Amongst  the  papers  there  is  an  agreement 


* See  Vol.  V.  p.  273. 

t An  immense  number  of  graves  under  the  floor  of  the 
church  have  been  arched  over  and  sealed  with  concrete. 

% On  the  north  side  of  Pancras-lane  is  a small  inclosed 
piece  of  ground,  and  upon  a stone  let  into  the  wall  of  a 
house  adjoining  at  the  west  end  of  the  ground  is  inscribed 
the  following  record  : — “ Before  the  dreadful  fire,  anno 
1666,  stood  tlie  parish  church  St.  Bennet  Sherehog.” 

§ Elmes’s  “ Memoirs  of  Wren,"  p.  314.  Money  was 
raised  for  rebuilding  the  city  by  tax  on  coals : three-fourths 


of  one  moiety  of  the  sum  thus  raised  was  applied  to  the 
rebuilding  of  parochial  churches  and  one-l’ourth  to  St. 
Paul’s. 

* Amongst  these  papers  are  two  grants  from  Henry  VI. 
for  a perpetual  chantry  nigh  the  north  porch  of  St.  Paul’s ; 
also  a third  document,  dated  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  same  king  (1457),  which  has  a ’very  inter- 
esting initial  letter. 

+ The  cost  of  the  church  is  stated  to  have  been 
7,6S2i.  13s. 


for  certain  works  between  John  Whiteing  and 
James  Darrell,  churchwardens  ; Thomas  Cree- 
ther,  joiner;  and  William  Newman,  carver. 
This  is  dated  Dec.  8,  1681,  and  contains  an 
arbitration  clause  : — any  difference  that  might 
arise  was  to  be  settled  by  “ Citty  Vewers  or 
Surveyors.” 

We  must  now,  however,  look  to  the  church 
itself,  of  which  we  give  an  engraved  plan  and 
a view  of  the  interior,  looking  towards  the 
south-west. 

Feet.  Inches. 

The  length  of  the  church,  exclusive  of 


the  vestibule,  is 83  0 

The  width  is GO  0 

The  height  from  the  paving  to  the  top 

of  the  order  28  2 

The  height  to  the  base  of  the  dome. . 40  G 

The  height  to  the  base  of  the  lantern  60  7 

The  lantern  is,  in  height  9 5 

And  the  total  height  is 70  0 


The  church,  it  is  said,  will  accommodate 
about  800  persons : we  should  not  have 
guessed  so. 

An  error  has  been  very  generally  fallen 
into  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of.  this 
church  : in  some  descriptions  of  it  the  length 
is  stated  to  be  75  feet,  and  the  width,  56  feet. 

The  plan  is  a parallelogram,  and  is  divided 
by  four  rows  of  columns ; the  . two  central 
columns  between  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
intercolumniations  are  omitted  on  each  side, 
and  afford  an  area  of  43  feet  square,  over 
which  expands  the  dome,  surmounted  by  the 
cupola,  or  lantern.  By  this  arrangement  a 
cruciform  effect  is  given  to  the  design;  the 
intercolumniations  of  the  base,  transepts,  and 
chancel  being  equal  in  width,  viz.,  17  feet. 

The  spaces  between  the  walls  and  the 
columns  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  not 
more  than  6 feet  6 inches  in  width,  whereas 
the  intercolumniations  are  11  feet,  which  may 
be  considered  to  detract  from  the  goodness  of 
the  plan. 

The  columns  employed  are  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  crowned  with  an  enriched  entablature 
of  more  peculiarity  than  beauty,  from  the  cor- 
nice of  which  rise  the  vaulted  and  groined 
ceilings,  and  the  walls  of  the  clerestory. 

The  square  area  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  is  brought  into  a circle  by  means 
of  light  arches,  springing  from  column  to 
column;  the  spandrils  formed  by  the  arches 
are  filled  with  shields  and  ornaments  of  un- 
certain form.  The  dome  itself  rises  upon  an 
enriched  composite  cornice,  and  is  divided 
into  four  panels  in  height,  sixteen  at  the  base, 
eight  in  the  second  tier,  sixteen  in  the  third, 
and  eight  in  the  fourth,  making  altogether 
forty-eight  panels.  The  ornaments  in  the 
second  tier  of  coffers  consist  of  very  boldly 
relieved  palm-leafed  branches  and  rosettes. 


Rosettes  fill  the  centres  of  all  the  other  coffers. 
The  apex  of  the  dome  at  the  base  of  the  lan- 
tern is  decorated  with  a band  and  leaf  twisting 
round,  the  decoration  terminating  with  a 
flower  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  lantern.  The 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  church  above  the 
wainscotting  are  finished  in  plaster,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  elliptical  openings 
for  light,  were  formerly  perfectly  plain : the 
monuments  now  arranged  and  fixed  against 
the  walls  give  them  a more  finished  appear- 
ance.* The  upper  part  of  the  altar-screen 
was  taken  away,  and  the  east  window  of  the 
chancel  closed  up,  about  the  year  1796,  to 
make  room  for  a painting  by  the  late  Benjamin 
West,  representing  the  death  of  St.  Stephen, 
that  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  the  then 
rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. 

The  altar-screen  has  been  (in  the  late  re- 
pairs) restored  from  a drawing  preserved  in 
the  church  having  the  name  of  Davis  attached 
to  it,  the  carpenter  employed  by  Sir  C.  Wren 
at  the  building  of  the  church,  and  the  east 
window  has  been  again  opened.  The  picture, 
which  is  amongst  the  best  of  West’s  works, 
is  now  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  church 
in  the  transept,  and  is  seen  to  far  greater  ad- 
vantage than  heretofore ; it  would  have  been 
still  better  seen  if  hung  more  sloping. 

The  fittings  of  the  church  are  all  executed 
in  oak,  the  arms  of  the  Grocers’  Company 
being  carved  on  the  panels  of  the  wall  wains- 
cotting. Two  seats  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
under  the  dome,  on  the  north  and  south  sides, 
have  been  lately  appropriated,  one  bearing  the  ! 
arms  of  the  city,  and  the  other  that  of  the  ! 
Grocers’  Company.  There  are  carvings  of  j 
flowers  in  festoon  upon  the  west  screen.  The  ' 
altar-piece,  railing,  and  the  table,  also  contain  | 
some  fair  examples  of  the  style  of  carving  j 
then  prevailing. 

The  pulpit  is  hexagonal  in  form,  supported 
upon  a plain  oak  column ; the  panels  and 
angles  of  the  pulpit  being  carved  with  festoons  j 
of  fruit  and  flowers  introduced.  The  inlaid 
sounding-board,  surmounted  with  enriched  j 
mouldings  and  canopy,  having  angels  at  the 
angles  supporting  wreaths  of  flowers  on  either 
side,  is  supported  on  a square  Ionic  pilaster, 
panelled  and  carved  at  the  sides.  The  font 
cover  is  octagonal,  elaborately  carved ; the 
upper  partsare  ornamented  with  vases  filled  with 
flowers,  angels’  heads  and  festoons,  and  small  i 
figures  of  the  virtues.  Previous  to  the  late  j 
restoration  of  the  church  it  was  clogged  with 
paint,  which  has  now  been  entirely  removed,  I 
and  the  cover  is  restored  to  its  original  state.! 

The  organ,  made  by  England,  was  sub- 
scribed for  and  put  up  in  the  church  about  the 
year  1765.  The  organ-case,  which  is  of  oak, 
is  fully  carved,  but  conveys  all  the  elements 
of  a later  style,  and  is  very  different  in 
feeling  from  other  parts  of  the  church.  The 
arms  of  Charles  II.,  which  formed  the 
centre  ornament  of  the  pediment  over  the  altar, 
were  placed,  previous  to  the  late  repairs,  over 
the  entrance  to  the  vestry.  They  now  sur- 
mount the  pediment  to  the  screen  of  the  organ 
gallery,  and  thereby  form  a sufficient  screen  to 
the  organist  and  supersede  the  necessity  for 
curtains. 

The  vestry  is  situated  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  church,  and  leads  into  an  inner 
room  in  the  tower,  used  for  the  purnose  of 
keeping  the  records  of  the  church,  &c.  The 
window  of  this  room,  especially  as  seen  exter- 
nally, is  a great  eyesore. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  church  is  from 
Walbrook,  and  is  situated  at  the  south  side  of 
the  tower  under  an  arch,  pleasingly  designed, 
having  an  elliptical  opening  over  it  for  light, 
decorated  with  wreaths  and  foliage.  The 
walls  of  the  vestibule  are  faced  with  Bath 
6tone,  and  the  church  is  approached  by  a 
handsome  flight  of  stone  steps. 

There  is  an  entrance  from  the  passage  at  the 
back  of  the  Mansion-House  through  the 
church-yard  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and 


B 


* The  oldest  monument  in  the  church  is  one  of  John 
X/ilburne,  who  died  Oct.  167S,  aged  49,  and  is  affixed  to  the 
southern  column,  nearest  the  altar.  It  is  shown  in  our 
engraving.  On  the  corresponding  column  is  a monument 
to  Robert  Marriott,  SS.,  T.P.,  who  died  in  1699.  Against 
the  south  wall  is  a tablet  of  some  elegance  by  Bacon,  put 
up  in  1803,  to  the  memory  of  George  Griffin  Stonestreet, 
Esq.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  wit  and  architect,  lies 
buried  in  this  church.  Sir  Samuel  Moyers’s  monument, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Wilson’s  monument,  which  were  affixed  to 
the  pilasters  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  have  been  moved 
to  the  south  side  of  the  church. 

+ Nearly  all  the  original  figures  mentioned  in  Newman's 
bill  had  disappeared. 
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doubtless,  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  old 
Stocks  Market  which  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  Mansion-House,  built  by  Dance, 
there  was  an  entrance  into  the  north  transept 
on  that  side  of  the  church.  Many  views  of 
the  church  show  this  entrance,  and  one  also  on 
the  south  side,  but  that  is  very  questionable. 
Some  plans  prepared  for  arranging  the  pewing, 
now  existing  among  the  records  of  the  church, 
show  an  entrance  on  the  north  side,  but  none 
on  the  south  ; indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that 
contiguous  buildings  as  now  always  existed  on 
that  6ide,  and  would  have  prevented  such  an 
arrangement  being  carried  out. 

The  tower  and  spire  are  built  with  Portland 
stone ; windows  towards  the  west  light  the 
muniment-room,  singing-loft,  and  apartments 
over.  The  belfry  is  vaulted  over  in  stone 
work,  and  carries  the  stone  spire,  and  is  lighted 
by  four  semi-headed  openings  filled  in  with 
louvre  boards,  which  afford  sufficient  light  to  the 
apartment.  The  tower  is  about  20  feet  square 
and  83  feet  6 inches  high  from  the  pavement  to 
the  top  of  the  balustrade,  and  the  spire  rises 
about  44feet6  inches  above  that  to  the  top  of  the 
base  of  the  vane  : like  many  of  Sir  C.  Wren’s 
towers  in  the  city  of  London,  it  is  almost  free 
from  architectural  embellishment,  but  the  pro- 
portion is  good,  and  the  spire,  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  St.  James’6,  Garlick-hill,  has  much 
variety  in  its  detail  and  composition,  and  is 
deserving  of  study  for  the  effect  produced. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  church 
has  been  covered  with  compo,  and  that  the  old 
house  at  the  corner  of  Charlotte-row  and  Wal- 
brook, on  the  north  side  of  the  tower,  is  allowed 
to  remain.  By  its  removal,  an  entrance  to  the 
church  from  that  public  and  more  convenient 
street  might  be  made,  which  would  show  the 
tower  to  far  greater  advantage,  and  terminate 
the  vista  from  the  Poultry.  About  once  a 
month  we  receive  a letter  urging  the  de- 
sirableness of  removing  this  house,  not 
merely  in  point  of  appearance,  but  because  of 
the  risk  of  fire  to  which  the  church  is  in  con- 
sequence subjected,  and  we  do  hope  that  before 
long  this  improvement  will  be  made.* 

Without  going  to  the  full  extent  of  the  en- 
comiums which  have  been  lavished  by  com- 
petent judges  on  this  church,  all  must  admire 
the  novelty  and  elegance  of  the  general  ar- 
rangement, and  appreciate  its  harmonious  pro- 
portions and  its  beautiful  effect. 

Quatremere  De  Quincy,  in  his  “ Histoire 
de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  des  plus  cel^bres 
Architectes,”  says,  “ Amongst  the  monuments 
of  Wren  which  have  acquired  celebrity,  and 
which  even  now  is  pointed  to  as  amongst 
those  most  noticeable  for  art  and  taste,  although 
the  work  be  but  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance, must  be  placed  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  Walbrook.”  Afterwards  he  says, 
“If  we  give  to  this  church  that  praise  which 
is  due  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  the  ex- 
aggerated admiration  with  which  d’Argenville, 
upon  the  faith,  without  doubt,  of  Wren’s 
grandson,  asserts  that  there  is  not  in  Italy,  a 
modern  edifice  that  can  be  compared  with  it 
for  taste  and  beautiful  proportions.”'! 

As  we  said  in  a former  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  St.  Stephen’s  belonged  to  our  neigh- 
bours, the  French,  the  columns  would  be 
polished,  the  walls  would  be  covered  with 
paintings  in  fresco  or  encaustic,  the  cupola 
and  ceiling  would  glow  with  colours  and  gild- 
ing, varied  marbles  would  form  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  windows  be  filled  with  stained  j 
glass.  It  would  be  one  of  the  glories  of  the  j 
capital,  and  an  added  inducement  to  strangers 
of  all  nations  to  resort  there. 


Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — The 
telegraph,  says  an  American  paper,  now  gives 
notice  of  storms.  For  example,  the  telegraph 
at  Chiago  and  Toledo  notifies  ship-masters  at 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  and  also  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, of  the  approach  of  the  north-west  storm. 
The  result  is  practically  of  great  importance. 
A hurricane  storm  traverses  the  atmosphere  at 
the  rate  of  a carrier  pigeon,  namely,  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  A vessel  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  rbout  to  sail  for  New  Orleans,  may  be 
telegraphed,  twenty  hours  in  advance,  that  a 
south-west  storm  is  advancing  on  the  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

* Even  while  it  remains  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole 
side  of  the  church  should  be  made  into  a book-stall. 

t Vol.  II.  p.  250.  De  Quincy’s  brief  description  of  the 
church,  by  the  way,  and  his  dimensions,  are  erroneous. 
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THE  CARPENTER’S  SONG. 

A JOKE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  : BY  ONE  NOT  AFRAID  OP  DR.  JOHN- 
SON, NOE  ACQUAINTED  WITH  BINDLEY  MURRAY. 

Nick  Timbertoe  a joiner  was, 

A poplar  lad  was  he. 

And  Nick  he  had  a heart  of  oak, 

Which  a deal  too  soft  might  be. 

Nick’s  eye  beamed  fire  when  he  found. 

He  could  some  money  hoard. 

Because  he  lodged  in  Chisel- street,* 

And  there  he  took  his  board. 

The  staple  of  Nick’s  heart  was  love. 

Availing  which  oft  racks. 

And  tenderness  to  Nick’s  poor  heart 
Was  a very  heavy  tacks. 

It  augers  well  for  Nick’s  designs, 

And  adze  much  to  his  praise. 

That  he  resolved  to  marry,  when 
He  awl  the  brads  could  raise. 

Just  opposite  there  lived  a maid. 

And  she  was  worth  the  having : 

She’d  such  a frame — and  then  her  sash. 

Caught  Nick’s  eye  while  a -shaving. 

He  met  her  by  design  one  day, 

And  he  began  to  stammer, — 

Says  he,  “ Are  you  the  girl  I love  ?’’ 

Says  she,  “ Yes,  sir  ! I hammer.” 

Now,  Nick,  he  was  a polished  blade, 

And  just  the  man  to  win,  sirs ; 

He  snapped  his  fingers,  and  he  cried, 

“ I don’t  now  care  a pincers .” 

Then  they  were  married  in  a trice. 

All  present  showed  their  wit, 

And  wedding-cake  for  absent  friends — 

To  each  was  cenlrebit. 

With  crZwetinous  food  he  grew  quite  sleek. 

She  would  not  let  him  fret; 

And,  being  spliced,  a house  he  sought. 

Which  the  landlord  he  did  begiMLET. 

The  landlord  took  him  in,  he  found. 

And  blame  him  all  who  can ; 

The  doors  were  all  their  hinges  off. 

So  Nick  was  a hingerd  man. 

Then  Nick  complain’ d unto  the  law, 

Which  nearly  drove  him  wild. 

For  lawyers  told  him  that  there  must 
A Chancery  bill  be  filed. 

The  lawyer  measured  well  his  ground ; 

Poor  Nick  soon  had  his  fill ; 

For  ’though  he  found  the  lawyer  filed. 

He  could  not  cut  his  bill. 

lie  saw  the  judge  upon  the  bench, 

(The  lawyer  being  cool) 

And  when  my  lord  his  judgment  gave. 

It  was  “ to  take  a rule.” 

Poor  Nick,  he  had  so  much  to  pay, 

Before  he  could  cry  “ holt ! ” 

That  to  avoid  both  locks  and  bars. 

He  was  obliged  to  bolt. 


THE  IPSWICH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Ipswich,  once  the  hot-bed  of  bribery  and 
corruption  at  political  elections,  is  likely  still 
to  retain  its  reputation,  through  the  impurity 
of  its  architectural  competitions. 

You,  no  doubt,  will  remember  the  insult  the 
good  people  (!)  of  that  town  offered  to  the  pro- 
fession, some  three  years  since,  by  advertising 
for  their  five-guinea  plan  for  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution.  Well,  scarcely  has  this  odious 
transaction  (which  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  al 
England  through  your  help)  departed  from 
among  us,  when  another  advertisement  makes 
its  appearance,  soliciting  designs  for  a pro- 
posed new  grammar-school.  This  time,  how- 
ever, after  considerable  discussion,  the  Ips- 
wichians  “ stretched  a point,”  and  offered  the 
magnificent  sum  of  25/.  for  their  new  hobby. 
In  due  time  the  advertisement  brought  forth 
its  fruits,  and  was  safely  (?)  delivered  of  fifty- 
two  sets  of  designs,  most  of  which  were  from 
London,  and  were  the  production,  as  I have 
reason  to  know,  of  several  architects  of  good 
standing.  So  far  so  good.  The  committee 
meet,  and  at  their  first  sitting  cut  the  number 
down  to  something  like  a dozen.  This  you 
will  say  was  a sharp  three  hours’  work ; but 
the  quick  perception  of  the  common  council- 
men  of  that  town  is  not  to  be  laughed  at. 
They  again  meet,  after  a respectful  interval 
of  time,  and  a few  more  hours’  work  soon  re- 
duces the  number  down  to  tioo.  “ The  plans 
to  be  entertained  ” having  now  “ got  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less” — the  committee 
determined  to  take  breath,  and  again  adjourned. 
The  third  meeting  commenced  at  the  early 
hour  of  nine  o’clock  last  Tuesday  fortnight, 

■ and  the  disputes  about  the  two  selected  plans 
I grew  very  hot  and  very  lengthy.  At  last 
* Qy.  Chiswell-street  ?— Print.  Dev. 
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symptoms  of  its  being  put  to  the  vote  began 
to  appear,  when  in  walked  several  members  of 
the  committee,  who  had  never  attended  before. 
It  was  put  to  the  vote,  when,  to  the  surprise  of 
those  gentlemen  who  had  devoted  some  little 
time  to  the  subject,  the  new-comers  commenced 
voting  for  and  carried  the  adoption  of  one  of 
those  which  had  been  put  aside  ! This  was 
pretty  well.  But  all  is  not  yet  told.  The 
committee,  anxious  to  be  impartial,  issued 
strict  orders  in  their  instructions  that  each 
design  should  have  a mysterious  motto  accom- 
panied by  a sealed  letter  (mark  how  careful 
they  were  ! A watered  or  adhesive  envelope 
might  have  betrayed  the  secret) ; and  yet  when 
they  came  to  the  vote  upon  the  three  plans, 
they  did  not  vote,  as  you  would  of  course 
imagine,  " for  the  plan  bearing  the  motto  ” so 
and  so,  but  actually  voted  by  name  for  the 
three  different  architects  whose  productions  they 
were ! ! Yes,  Sir,  not  ashamed  of  this,  they 
each  wrote  down  their  particular  protigPs 
name  on  a piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  in. 
Here  is  glorious  secrecy ! Another  curious 
feature  was,  that  all  these  plans  were  by  Ips- 
wich architects,  although,  as  I said  before,  I 
know  that  some  gentlemen  of  good  standing  in 
London  were  foolish  enough  to  be  competitors. 

The  chosen  plan,  the  production  of  a Mr. 
Woolrough,  as  stated  in  your  last  week’s 
publication,  they  find,  cannot  be  executed  for 
less  than  6,000/.,  although  strict  instructions 
.were  given  that  it  was  not  to  exceed  3,000/.,  or 
just  half  that  sum.  The  committee  are  con- 
sequently in  a great  fix,  and  scarcely  know 
bow  to  proceed.  They  h we,  however,  I 
understand,  hit  upon  an  expedient  of  extri- 
cating themselves  which  is  only  equalled  by 
their  previous  immaculate  transactions.  An- 
other competitor,  who  sent  in  a design  which 
he  openly  stated  could  not  be  erected  for  less 
than  5,000 1.,  has  been  allowed  to  withdraw  his 
plans,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  send  in  a fresh 
design— after  letting  him  inspect  all  the  other 
fifty-one.  This  gentleman  (who,  by-the-bye, 
was  the  successful  competitor  in  the  five- 
guinea  institution)  is,  I believe,  therefore  to 
submit  his  revised  plan  next  Saturday  to  the 
committee. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and 
therefore  require  no  comment.  I have  heard 
that  a London  architect  has  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  a solicitor.  If  this  is  true,  I 
sincerely  trust  he  will  make  these  Ipswich 
gentlemen  pay  for  their  whistle  : it  is  high 
time  something  of  the  sort  was  done. 

***** 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  directors  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Junction  Railway  Company  have  advertised 
for  teuders  for  the  erection  of  a viaduct  over 
the  river  Boyne,  together  with  other  works 
between  the  temporary  station  at  Newfound- 
well  and  near  to  the  terminus  of  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  Railway.  The  total  length 
of  work  to  be  contracted  for  will  be  about 
3,950  feet.  The  railway  will  be  carried  over 
the  river,  at  a height  of  100  feet,  on  a lattice 
bridge  of  three  bays,  resting  on  stone  piers 
about  15  feet  wide  at  plinth;  the  centre  bay 
is  150  feet  wide,  and  the  other  two  125  feet 
each  ; it  then  extends  on  fourteen  arches,  of 
semicircular  form,  each  60  feet  span,  and  rest- 
ing on  piers  33  feet  6 inches  by  12  feet  at 
plinth,  and  31  feet  6 inches  by  8 feet  6 inches 
at  springing,  the  arches  to  have  architraves; 
internal  spandril  walls  to  be  six  in  number  and 
15  inches  thick,  covered  with  flagging,  a pack- 
ing of  dry  rubble  to  be  behind  the  abutments. 
The  viaduct  is  to  be  set  out  from  the  wall 
north  of  the  Beaulieu-road.  The  pier  being 
4 feet  south  of  it  at  the  top  of  plinth ; height 
to  springing  of  arches  55  feet.  The  New- 
foundwell  viaduct  consists  of  five  arches  60 
feet  span,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to  those 
above  described.  The  masonry  to  be  of  lime- 
stone. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
purpose  erecting  a model  agricultural  school  at 
Terose,  in  the  county  Limerick,  according  to 
plans  by  their  architect,  and  have  advertised 
for  tenders  for  same. 

The  entire  of  the  works  on  the  Cork  and 
Passage  Railway  are  nearly  complete.  Some 
masonry  at  the  Quay  wall  at  Passage,  and  the 
masonry  behind  it  is  being  finished;  but  the 
entire  will  be  complete  in  about  a month.  Sir 
John  McNeill  is  the  engineer.  I 


A Bill  will  be  applied  for  next  session  to 
make  a railway  from  the  Ulster  Railway,  at 
Armagh,  to  the  Ulster  Canal,  at  the  town  of 
Caledon.  Mr.  Dargan,  who  is  now  almost  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  canal,  is  the  promoter 
of  the  railway;  and  the  works  will  be  pro- 
secuted at  his  own  expense.  The  distance  is 
seven  statute  miles. 

The  Waterford,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and 
Dublin  Railway  Company  have  publicly  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment next  session  to  alter  and  reduce  their 
capital,  to  authorise  the  cancelling  of  shares 
not  issued,  to  issue  new  ones,  and  to  arrange 
for  the  division  of  the  share  capital,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  directors,  alter  the  title  of 
company,  and  abandon  the  proposed  line  be- 
tween the  point  of  junction  of  the  main  line 
with  the  diverging  line  at  Wicklow,  at  the 
seventh  furlong  of  the  twenty-ninth  mile. 

It  is  said  that  the  University  of  Dublin  are 
about  to  spend  30,000/.  or  40,000/.  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  connected  with  Trinity 
College. 

Dr.  Cullen  lately  convened  a meeting  of  the 
building  committee  of  Armagh  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  resuming,  at  an  early  period,  the 
works  commenced  by  the  late  Primate  Crolly. 
Subscription  lists  are  opened  for  this  purpose. 

The  town  council  of  Belfast  have  forwarded 
plans,  and  estimates  received,  for  the  erection 
of  a new  custom-house  there,  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  for  their  approval. 

A new  front,  and  other  works,  are  about 
being  erected  at  the  Mansion-house,  Dublin, 
to  render  the  building  suitable  for  the  in- 
coming Lord  Mayor.  Plans  for  same  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hugh  Byrne,  City  Architect, 
who  is  now  receiving  tenders  for  the  execution 
of  the  works. 


THE  MARBLE  ARCH  AT  CUMBERLAND 
GATE. 

At  length  the  question  of  location  for  the 
Marble  Arch  has  been  decided,  and  this  angle 
of  Hyde-park  has  been  fixed  on  by  authority 
for  its  re-erection  : excavations  and  hackings 
have  been  begun,  and  a brick  and  mortar  office 
has  been  erected,  to  make  a permanent  and 
quiet  layer  within  an  extensive  hoard,  for  lei- 
surely operations,  such  as  may  be  observed 
within  the  encircle  of  all  public  works,  from 
Buckingham-palace  to  Nelson’s  Column. 

Several  sites  have  been  submitted  through 
The  Builder,  more  appropriate  than  Cum- 
berland-corner  :*  one  at  the  end  of  the  long 
walk  in  Regent’s-park,  on  the  highest  point 
of  elevation,  showing  from  Portland-place  the 
back-ground  of  Highgate-hill;  another,  as  illus- 
trated about  two  months  back,  forming  an 
opening  into  St.  James’s-park  from  Charing- 
cross ; a third  at  the  end  of  Pall-mall,  at  or 
near  the  proposed  junction  of  that  thorough- 
fare with  the  Green-park.  Any  of  these  would 
be  preferable  to  the  position  selected  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  on  the  way-side  at  the 
top  of  Oxford-street, — a spot  chosen  certainly 
not  from  any  aptitude  to  the  exhibition  of  any 
structure  of  fair  proportion  ; for  close  on  two 
sides  bastions  of  very  lofty  and  not  very  mo- 
dern houses  (though  of  the  first  class)  form  a 
screen  on  one  side,  and  not  a very  pleasing 
back-ground  on  the  other. 

In  that  situation  the  Arch  will  not  stand,  as 
it  ought,  across  the  course  of  a great  cause- 
way, nor  will  it  be  in  a line  with  Cumberland- 
place ; but  it  jars  with  every  recognised  rule 
of  architecture,  save  only  the  practice  of  the 
Latins,  who  placed  their  tombs,  as  at  Pompeii, 
on  the  road-side  ! The  Arc  de  Triomphe  at 
Paris  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  proper  position  ; 
here  the  noble  arch  occupies  the  highest  emi- 
nence at  the  extreme  of  the  majestic  avenue  of 
the  Champs  Elyse'es,  and,  as  viewed  from  the 
Tuileries,  forms  a most  imposing  coup  d’ceil. 
Foreigners  must  admire  our  amazing  prone- 
ness to  misplace  fine  structures  : in  the  noscent 
year  of  Exhibition,  what  shrugs  and  reflections 
will  the  unhappy  dislocation  of  sumptuous  per- 
formances in  art  not  occasion? 

The  fixture  of  a colossal  equestrian  statue 
above  the  chimneys  on  one  corner,  may  excite 
the  apostrophe,  “Voila  la  Sculpture  Anglaise  !” 
At  the  other  cunning  comer  a hoard,  enclosing 
(and  likely  for  two  years  more  to  enclose)  some 

* This  also  was  suggested  by  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents. 


fifty  workmen  hammering  at  marble  blocks, 
will  surely  be  (in  the  absence  of  a commis- 
sionaire) designated  “ L’Exposition  d’lndus- 
trie  a I’Anglaise;” — then  the  unhappy  swamp 
whereon  is  placed,  hors  de  vue,  the  stupendous 
and  elaborate  Parliamentary  Palace  of  West- 
minster ! while,  spite  of  the  fountains  and 
column,  foreigners  will  be  tempted,  when  near 
frafalgar-square,  to  jeer  at  our  regardlessness 
of  the  finest  opportunity  for  a grand  foundation. 

there  are,  however,  other  considerations 
which  should  sway  those  in  power  (or  office) 
in  choosing  sites  for  colossal  monuments  such 
as  the  Marble  Arch, — not  only  the  appositeness 
of  the  locality  to  the  erection,  but  of  the  erec- 
tion to  the  locality.  It  is  no  light  thing  to 
obscure,  darken,  and  prejudice  eight  or  ten 
first-class  houses  by  the  obtrusion  of  a barrier, 
50  feet  wide  by  GO  in  height.  With  reference 
to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s,  or  Lord  Elles- 
mere’s, this  point  would  have  been  considered; 
then  why  not  as  relates  to  ten  mansions  of 
private  gentlemen  ? 

But  it  is  time  that  competency  and  taste 
should  step  in  to  avert  further  spoliation  and 
frivolity  in  public  matters  such  as  the  allocation 
of  public  works,  and  that  men  whose  education 
and  practice  fit  them  to  judge  in  the  like  cases 
should  be  commissioned  to  determine,  when  men 
take  upon  them  to  act  whose  only  qualification 
for  the  office  they  too  often  abuse  is  just  that 
amount  of  parliamentary  or  family  interest 
which  can  procure  an  admission  to  place  and 
2,000/.  a year — so  far  as  the  toilet  such  a one 
may  be  installed  the  “Arbiter  Elegantiarum,” 
but  as  to  discrimination  in  proprieties  for 
great  and  lasting  monuments,  they  might  as 
well  attempt  (as  no  doubt  they  would  under- 
take it)  the  construction  of  another  Menai 
Bridge.  Quondam. 


THE  CLOISTERS  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

Allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  make 
a few  suggestions  relative  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  see  allowed  to  remain  so  sadly  out 
of  repair.  Would  it  not  be  advisable,  now 
that  plate  glass  is  so  exceedingly  cheap,  to  fill 
the  tracery  of  the  bays,  and  so  exclude  the 
damp  atmosphere  ? this  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  decomposition  of  the  groined  ceilings 
and  would  also  make  it  a fit  receptacle  for 
monuments,  also  enabling  the  Abbey  authori- 
ties to  clear  out  many  of  those  now  contained 
within  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice,  which 
are  totally  devoid  of  interest  to  the  present 
generation,  and  at  best  were  but  ostentatious 
displays  of  some  worldly-minded  capitalists. 
If  this  were  done,  and  the  incrustations  and 
disintegrations  removed  from  the  present  in- 
ternal portion  of  the  cloister,  it  would  be  far 
less  likely  to  decay,  as  its  present  rough  sur- 
face is  like  a sponge,  holding  the  moisture,  and 
every  hour  adding  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
structure. 

Perhaps,  if  parties  so  desirous  were  allowed 
to  erect  several  windows  in  stained  glass,  as 
fittings  for  the  traceried  divisions  of  the  bays, 
it  would  not  only  add  to  the  effect,  but  would 
be  a good  start  in  the  right  direction,  viz.,  in 
encouraging  the  manufacture  of  that  article; 
this  would  apply  to  the  present  bare  windows 
of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  interior  of  the  Abbey,  as 
it  would,  if  permitted,  soon  be  responded  to 
by  the  public,  and  prove  the  value  they  placed 
upon  the  privilege.  With  one  more  remark,  I 
conclude  for  the  present.  Surely  something 
more  suitable,  and  less  likely  to  decay,  could 
have  been  substituted  for  the  iron  bars  cased 
in  tin,  and  strengtheners  to  the  mullions,  and 
also  to  the  columns  within  the  Abbey.  Copper 
or  galvanised  iron,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
been  preferable,  for  many  evident  reasons : 
one  glance  at  those  in  use  would  be  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  dubious.*  H.  B. 


The  late  Mr.  Cottingiiam’s  Museum 
of  Mediaeval  Architecture.  — A cata- 
logue of  this  museum,  to  which  we  have  before 
drawn  attention,  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Henry 
Shaw,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  illustrations. 
From  this  we  learn  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
collection  not  being  disposed  of  by  private 
contract,  it  will  be  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs. 
Foster  in  April  next.  The  dispersion  of  this 
collection  would  be  matter  for  lasting  regret. 

* Should  they  be  there  at  all  ? 


the  watchmen  having  drunk  more  than  usual, 
were  unguarded  in  their  speech,  and  talked 
together  of  a plot  into  which  they  had  entered 
against  the  life  of  their  lord.  He,  happening 
to  be  awake,  heard  their  conversation  from  his 
chamber,  and  defeated  their  project.  We  see 
here  the  chamber  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion  so 
little  substantial  in  its  construction  that  its 
inmates  could  hear  what  was  going  on  out  of 
doors.  At  a still  later  period,  a Northum- 
brian noble,  whom  Hereward  visited  in  his 
youth,  had  a building  for  wild  beasts  within 
his  house  or  inclosure.  One  day  a hear  broke 
loose,  and  immediately  made  for  the  chamber 
or  bower  of  the  lady  of  the  household,  in 
which  she  had  taken  shelter  with  her  women, 
and  whither  no  doubt  the  savage  animal  was 
attracted  by  their  cries.  We  gather  from  the 
context  that  this  asylum  would  not  have 
availed  them,  had  not  young  Hereford 
slain  the  bear  before  it  reached  them.  In 
fact,  the  lady’s  chamber  was  still  only  a de- 
tached room,  probably  with  a very  weak  door, 
which  was  not  capable  of  withstanding  any 
force. 

The  Harleian  Manuscript,  No.  603  (in  the 
British  Museum),  contains  several  illustrations 
of  Anglo-Saxon  domestic  architecture,  most 
of  which  are  rather  sketchy  and  indefinite  ; 
but  there  is  one  picture  (fol.  57,  vo.)  which 
illustrates  in  a very  interesting  manner  the 
distribution  of  the  house.  Ot  this  an  exact 
copy  is  given  in  the  accompanying  cut.* 
The  manuscript  is  perhaps  as  old  as  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  picture  here  given 
illustrates  Psalm  cxi.,  in  the  Vulgate  version, 
the  description  of  the  just  and  righteous  chief- 
tain : the  beggars  are  admitted  within  the  in- 
closure (where  the  scene  is  laid),  to  receive  the 
alms  of  the  lord  ; and  he  and  his  lady  are  oc- 
cupied in  distributing  bread  to  them,  while  his 
servants  are  bringing  out  of  one  of  the  bowers 
raiment  to  clothe  the  naked.  The  larger 
building  behind,  ending  in  a sort  of  round 
tower  with  a cupola,  is  evidently  the  hall — 
the  stag’s  head  seems  to  mark  its  character. 
The  buildings  to  the  left  are  chambers  or 
bowers;  to  the  right  is  the  domestic  chapel, 
and  the  little  room  attached  is  perhaps  the 
chamber  of  the  chaplain. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  in  this  picture  to 
represent  the  walls  of  the  rooms  as  being 
formed,  in  the  lower  part,  of  masonry,  with 
timber  walls  above,  and  all  the  windows  are  in 
the  timber  walls.  If  we  make  allowance  for 
want  of  perspective  and  proportion  in  the 
drawing,  it  is  probable  that  only  a small  por- 


* Strutt  has  cngrared,  without  indicating  the  manu- 
script from  which  it  is  taken,  a small  Saxon  house,  con- 
sisting of  one  hall  or  place  for  living  in,  with  a chamber 
attached,  exactly  like  the  domestic  chapel,  and  Us  at- 
tached chamber  in  the  above  cut.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  shape  of  small  houses  iu  the  Anglo-Saxon 

PC[We  are  indebted  to  the  Art-Journal  for  our  illustra- 
tion.] 


The  current  number  of  the  Art-Journal 
contains  the  first  of  a series  of  papers  by  Mr. 
Wright  on  the  “ Domestic  Manners  of  the 
English  during  the  Middle  Ages,”  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Fairholt,  and  we  glean  from  it  the 
following  particulars  of  Saxon  dwellings.  The 
writer  says, — 

We  have  only  one  record  of  the  manners 
of  the  Saxons  before  they  settled  in  Britain, 
and  that  is  neither  perfect  nor  altogether  un- 
altered— it  is  the  romance  of  Beowulf,  a poem 
in  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  which  contains  internal 
marks  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
people  who  spoke  that  language  had  quitted 
their  settlements  on  the  Continent.  Yet  we 
can  hardly  peruse  it  without  suspecting  that 
some  of  its  portraitures  are  descriptive  rather 
of  what  was  seen  in  England  than  of  what  ex- 
isted in  the  north  of  Germany.  Thus  we  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  ‘street  variegated 
with  stones  ’ (street  was  sldn-fdh),  along  which 
the  hero  Beowulf  and  his  followers  proceeded 
from  the  shore  to  the  royal  residence  of  Hroth- 
gar,  was  a description  of  a Roman  road  as 
found  in  Britain. 

It  came  into  the  mind  of  Hrothgar,  we  are 
told,  that  he  would  cause  to  be  built  a house, 

* a great  mead  hall,’  which  was  to  be  his 
chief  palace  or  metropolis.  The  hall-gate,  we 
are  informed,  rose  aloft,  ‘ high  and  curved 
with  pinnacles  ’ ( hedh  and  horn-gedp).  It  is 
elsewhere  described  as  a ‘lofty  house;’  the 
hall  was  high  ; it  was  ‘ fast  within  and  with- 
out, with  iron  bonds,  forged  cunningly;’  it 
appears  that  there  were  8teps  to  it,  and  the 
roof  is  described  as  being  variegated  with 
gold ; the  walls  were  covered  with  tapestry 
(web  after  wagum ),  which  also  was  ‘variegated 
with  gold,’  and  presented  to  the  view  ‘ many  a 
wondrous  sight  to  every  one  that  looketh 
upon  such.’  The  walls  appear  to  have  been 
of  wood ; we  are  repeatedly  told  that  the 
roof  was  carved  and  lofty;  the  floor  is 
described  as  being  variegated  (probably  a 
tesselated  pavement) ; and  the  seats  were 
benches  arranged  round  it,  with  the  exception 
of  Hrothgar’s  chair  or  throne.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  hall  stood  the  chambers  or  bowers,  in 
which  there  were  beds  (bed  aftur  biirum). 

These  few  epithets  and  allusions,  scattered 
through  the  poem,  give  us  a tolerable  notion 
of  what  the  house  of  a Saxon  chieftain  must 
have  been  in  the  country  from  whence  our  an- 
cestors came,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  that 
where  they  were  finally  settled. 

The  writer  considers  that  this  arrangement 
continued  nearly  the  same  down  to  a late 
period. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  building 
was  the  hall,  on  which  was  bestowed  all  the 
ornamentation  of  which  the  builders  and  de- 
corators of  that  early  period  were  capable. 
Around,  or  near  this,  stood,  in  separate  build- 


ings, the  bed-chambers,  or  bowers  (bur),  of 
oAvhich  the  latter  name  is  only  now  pre- 
served, as  applied  to  a summer-house  in  a 
garden  ; but  the  reader  of  old  English  poetry 
will  remember  well  the  common  phrase  of  a 
bird  in  bure,  a lady  in  her  bower  or  chamber. 
These,  and  the  household  offices,  were  all 
grouped  within  an  inclosure,  or  outward  wall, 
which,  I imagine,  was  generally  of  earth,  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  weall,  applied  to  an 
earthen  rampart,  as  well  as  to  masonry.  What 
is  termed  in  the  poem  of  J udith,  wealles  geat, 
the  gate  of  the  wall,  was  the  entrance  through 
this  inclosure  or  rampart.  I am  convinced 
that  many  of  the  earthworks,  which  are  often 
looked  upon  as  ancient  camps,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  remains  of  the  inclosures  of 
Anglo-Saxon  residences.  * * * 

We  have  unfortunately  no  special  descrip- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  houses,  but  scattered 
incidents  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  historians  show 
us  that  this  general  arrangement  of  the  house 
lasted  down  to  the  latest  period  of  their  mo- 
narchy. Thus,  in  the  year  755,  Cynewulf, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  murdered  at 
Merton  by  the  atheling  Cyneard.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story  are  but  imperfectly 
understood,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  above 
description  of  a house.  Cynewulf  had  gone 
to  Merton  privately,  to  visit  a lady  there,  who 
seems  to  have  been  his  mistress,  and  he  only 
took  a small  party  of  his  followers  with  him. 
Cyneard  assembled  a body  of  men,  entered  the 
inclosure  of  the  house  unperceived  (as  appears 
by  the  context),  and  surrounded  the  detached 
chamber  (bur)  in  which  was  the  king  with  the 
lady.  The  king,  taken  by  surprise,  rushed  to 
the  door  (on  duru  eode ),  and  was  there  slain 
fighting.  The  king’s  attendants,  although 
certainly  within  the  inclosure  of  the  house, 
were  out  of  hearing  of  this  sudden  fray  (they 
were  probably  in  the  hall),  but  they  were 
roused  by  the  woman’s  screams,  rushed  to  the 
spot,  and  fought  till,  overwhelmed  by  the 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  they  also  were  all 
slain.  The  murderers  now  took  possession  of 
the  house,  and  shut  the  entrance  gate  of  the 
wall  of  inclosure,  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  body  of  the  king’s  followers  who  had  been 
left  at  a distance.  These,  next  day,  when  they 
heard  what  had  happened,  hastened  to  the 
spot,  attacked  the  house,  and  continued  fight- 
ing round  the  gates  (ymb  ]>a  gatu)  until  they 
made  their  way  in,  and  slew  all  the  men  who 
were  there.  Again  we  are  told,  in  the  ‘ Ramsey 
Chronicle,’  published  by  Gale,  of  a rich  man 
in  the  Danish  period,  who  was  oppressive  to 
his  people,  and,  therefore,  suspicious  of  them. 
He  accordingly  had  four  watchmen  every  night 
chosen  alternately  from  his  people,  who  kept 
guard  at  the  outside  of  his  hall,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  his  enemies  from 
being  admitted  into  the  inclosure  by  treachery. 
He  lay  in  his  chamber  or  bower.  One  night. 
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tion  of  the  elevation  was  masonry,  and  that  the 
wooden  walls  ( parietes ) were  raised  above  it, 
as  is  very  commonly  the  case  in  old  timber 
houses  still  existing.  I suspect  that  the  Roman 
bouses  in  this  island  were  built  just  in  the 
same  manner,  which  will  account  for  our  find- 
ing the  walls  of  Roman  villas  always  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  level,  at  a no  very  great  altitude. 
Had  they  been  the  remains  of  higher  walls  of 
stone  and  brick  broken  down,  the  top  would 
have  been  much  more  uneven.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Saxon  houses  were  certainly  of 
timber;  in  Alfric’s  colloquy,  it  is  the  carpenter 
or  worker  in  wood  ( se  trco-wyrhta ) who  builds 
houses;  and  the  very  word  to  express  the 
operation  of  building,  timbrian,  getimbrian , 
signified  literally  to  construct  of  timber.  We 
observe  in  the  above  representation  of  a house, 
that  none  of  the  buildings  have  more  than  a 
ground  floor,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  houses  of  all  classes.  The 
Saxon  word  for  is  generally  used  in  the  early 
writers  to  represent  the  Latin  pavimentum. 
The  term  upper  floor  occurs  once  or  twice,  but 
only  I think  in  translating  from  foreign  Latin 
writers.  The  only  instance  that  occurs  to  my 
memory  of  an  upper  floor  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
house,  is  the  story  of  Dunstan’s  council  at 
Caine  in  97 8,  when,  according  to  the  ‘ Saxon 
Chronicle,’  the  witan,  or  council,  fell  from  an 
upper  floor  {of  ane  up-floran ),  while  Dunstan 
himself  avoided  their  fate  by  supporting  him- 
self on  a beam  {uppon  anum  beame ).  The 
buildings  in  the  above  picture  are  all  roofed 
with  tiles  of  different  forms,  evidently  copied 
from  the  older  Roman  roof-tiles.  Perhaps  the 
flatness  of  these  roofs  is  only  to  be  considered 
as  a proof  of  the  draughtsman’s  ignorance  of 
perspective.  One  of  Alfric’s  homilies  applies 
the  epithet  steep  to  a roof — on  Sara  sticelan 
hrofe. 

The  collective  house  had  various  names  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  was  called  hus,  a house,  a 
general  name  for  all  residences  great  or  small; 
it  was  called  heal,  or  hall,  because  that  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  building — we  stil 
call  gentlemen’s  seats  halls ; it  was  called  ham 
as  being  the  residence  or  home  of  its  possessor 
and  it  was  called  tun,  in  regard  of  its  inclosure 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Great  Western 
Company  contemplate  raising  by  loan  a sum 
of  94,0007.  to  finish  the  Great  Western 
Docks,  in  order  that  Plymouth  may  be- 
come the  packet  station,  by  which  the 

railway  will  be  greatly  benefited. In  the 

Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  lately,  a person, 
named  Elam,  obtained  a verdict  with  9007. 
damages  against  the  North-Western  Company, 
for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  some  valuable 
property  which  had  been  delivered  at  an  ad- 
dress different  from  that  given  by  the  plaintiff 
when  he  despatched  the  goods.  Some  dis- 
honest persons  had  received  it  and  escaped 
with  it. Vice-Chancellor  Rolfe  has  ap- 

pointed the  first  day  in  the  ensuing  term  for 
delivering  judgment  on  the  appeal  of  Capper 
in  the  Direct  Birmingham  and  Oxford  Com- 
pany, which,  short  of  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  will  settle  the  great  question 
of  the  liability  of  allottees.  His  Lordship  in- 
timates that  his  impression  is  in  favour  of  the 
non-liability  of  allottees  in  unformed  compa- 
nies who  have  not  paid  any  deposit  or  done 
any  act  after  making  application  for  shares. 
Should  it  be  so  decided  this  will  release  from 
the  lists  between  1,000  and  2,000  persons  in 
the  Direct  Birmingham  and  Oxford,  and  con- 
sequently several  thousand  persons  who  were 
mere  applicants  for  shares  during  the  mania 

of  1845. The  amount  of  damage  done  by  a 

fire  at  the  station  at  Fives,  near  Lille,  is  esti- 
mated at  40,000f. An  Anthracite  loco- 

motive is  said  to  have  been  successfully  expe- 
rimented with  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing railway,  U.S.  The  American  Miners’ 
Journal  thus  describes  it : — “ Dimfel’s  boiler 
has  no  inserted  tubes  in  the  water  cylinder, 
but  the  outline  of  the  boiler  in  a sort  of  figure 
of  7 shape,  with  free  water-pipes  connecting 
the  back  and  top  parts,  and  penetrating  the 
main  boiler-box,  so  that  the  ends  are  up  in 
the  water  instead  of  in  the  fire.  In  this  way 
the  fire  plays  around  and  amongst  these  tubes 
or  water-pipes,  giving  unusual  circulation  to 
the  boiling  water,  and  exposing  no  lapped 
parts  to  be  unfurled  and  burned  off  by  the 


intense  heat.  The  boiler  is  equally  applicable 

to  marine  engines.” On  the  London  and 

North-Western,  during  the  four  days  pre- 
ceding Christmas-day,  the  number  of  parcels 
and  packages  sent  “ outward  ” was  little 
short  of  25,000,  and  “ inward”  of  10,000.  By 
the  Great  Western  there  were  15,000  parcels 
outward,  and  10,000  inward  bound.  By  the 
Great  Northern,  “ in  and  out,”  there  were 
about  10,000,  exclusive  of  goods  trains,  as 
was  the  case  on  the  Eastern  Counties,  of  corn, 
meat,  &c.,  from  the  agricultural  districts. 
The  London  and  South  - Western,  South- 
Eastern,  and  Brighton  had  a larger  comple- 
ment than  usual  of  Christmas  traffic. 


LEADEN  CISTERNS. 

Sir  : I find  that  the  bottoms  of  my  leaden 
cisterns  are  spotted  over  with  a whitish 
fungous  substance,  which  is  rapidly  eating  into 
the  lead.  I am  told  it  arises  from  there  being 
a quantity  of  calcareous  matter  held  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  water.  This  is  exceedingly  annoy- 
ing, as  I have  lately  put  up,  at  considerable 
expense,  a very  convenient  bath  and  some 
house-maids’  and  other  closets.  My  plumber 
recommends  painting  the  cisterns  when  per- 
fectly dry,  but  acknowledges  he  does  not  know 
what  they  should  be  painted  with,  as  any  of  the 
paints  in  which  lead  is  a basis  will  wash  off 
after  being  kept  a considerable  time  covered 
with  water.  May  I request  your  advice  as  to 
what  they  should  be  painted  with,  or  would 
any  solution  of  gutta-percha  be  more  effectual? 

A Builder. 

***  Is  our  correspondent  certain  that  the 
white  spots  are  of  a fungoid  nature  ? Calca- 
reous salts  in  water  will  not  only  stain  but 
cover  leaden  cisterns  altogether  with  a whitish 
mineral  film,  which  will  tend  to  preserve  the 
lead  in  place  of  destroying  it;  and  instead  of 
being  removed,  therefore,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  remain,  as  preferable  to  any  paint  that  could 
be  laid  on.  Should  the  stains  referred  to  really 
be  of  a different  nature,  and  painting  or  other 
coating  be  considered  advisable,  we  would  re- 
commend a perusal  of  what  we  have  said  on 
the  subject  of  paints,  cements,  and  mastics,  in 
an  article  “ On  Doctoring  Damp  Room-walls  ” 
in  our  present  number.  Much  of  what  is  there 
said  will  be  found  to  be  useful  to  others 
than  those  interested  in  damp  walls  merely, 
and  to  our  correspondent  among  the  number. 
Should  none  of  the  paints  or  cements  there 
described  prove  a satisfactory  palliative  or  cure 
of  the  evil  complained  of,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  substitution  of  6late.  Asphalte  by 
itself,  we  may  add,  has  been  used  for  paint- 
ing or  smearing  the  interior  of  cisterns,  but  of 
its  influence  on  the  water  in  respect  to  taste 
and  odour  we  cannot  speak.  F'or  baths, 
closets,  &c.,  taste  or  even  odour  might  be  of 
little  consequence.  See,  however,  as  to  odour 
in  the  article  alluded  to. 


SCENERY  AND  PANORAMAS. 

The  Colosseutn,  Regent’ s-park. — The  view  of 
Paris,  which  has  been  exhibited  here  for  some 
time  past,  has  given  place  to  a panorama  of  the 
Lake  of  Thun,  taken  from  an  eminence  to  the 
northward  of  the  town.  It  is  executed  in  tem- 
pora  by  the  Messrs.  Danson,  and  gives  a 
truthful  idea  of  the  beautiful  country  it  repre- 
sents. It  wants  force  in  parts,  but  is  never- 
theless a fine  work.  We  would  suggest  to  the 
proprietors  to  continue  their  city  series  ; 
Edinburgh,  treated  as  London  was,  would  make 
a very  effective  exhibition.  The  Colosseum 
should  be  visited  by  all  our  friends  from 
the  country  when  they  come  to  London. 
When  Mr.  David  Montague,  the  proprietor, 
applied  recently  for  a licence,  Mr.  Wilks  (one 
of  the  magistrates)  said  with  justice,  that  the 
Colosseum  was  an  ornament  to  the  island  on 
which  they  lived.  It  was  one  of  those  sights 
which  persons  coming  even  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  civilized  world  visited  and 
gazed  at  in  astonishment.  Whether,  therefore, 
he  considered  the  vast  amount  of  capital  which 
had  been  invested  on  this  building,  or  the  taste 
which  had  been  displayed  in  its  arrangement, 
or  the  reputation  it  had  usually  borne,  or  the 
high  character  of  Mr.  Montague,  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to 
refuse  the  privilege. 

Burford’s  Panorama,  Leicester -square. — Mr. 
Burford  has  painted,  as  a Christmas  novelty, 
a view  of  the  Lake  and  Town  of  Lucerne, — 


“That  sacred  lake  withdrawn  among  the  hills. 

Its  depth  of  waters  flanked  as  with  a wall 
Built  by  the  giant  race  before  the  Flood.” 

It  is  exhibited  in  place  of  “ Pompeii,”  and  one 
grieves  that  the  latter  instructive  picture  should 
be  doomed  to  be  painted  out.  Mr.  H.  Selous 
has  aided  Mr.  Burford  in  producing  a charm- 
ing picture.  The  Hotel  des  Suisses  looks  out 
of  upright. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre. — The  crowds  that 
flock  to  the  Lyceum  every  night  to  see  Mr. 
Planche’s  Christmas  piece.  King  Charming,  are 
already  sufficiently  large  to  render  further 
recommendation  unnecessary.  It  is  a well- 
deserved  success.  Messrs.  Beverley  and 
Meadows  have  ably  worked  up  to  the  author 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  scenes.  The 
“ Abode  of  the  Fairy,”  an  Alhambraish  interior, 
with  arches  on  crystal  columns  with  jewelled 
capitals,  and  the  last  scene  of  the  first  act, 
(seen  too  transitorily)  the  Fan-Sea  Islands,  are 
exquisite  pieces  of  painting;  while  in  the  last 
scene  of  all  the  artist  and  machinist  have 
coalesced  to  produce  an  effect  which  we  have 
never  seen  equalled. 

The  Haymarket  Theatre. — The  witty  bur- 
lesque here  (“The  Second  Calender”)  termi- 
nates with  an  interior  view  of  the  Exhibition 
building,  which,  if  not  quite  so  minutely  correct 
as  that  we  give  to-day,  is  still  effective.  Our  great 
artist,  Macready,  here,  must  be  seen  now  by 
those  who  would  see  him  at  all. 

The  Princess’s  Theatre. — Here  the  panto- 
mime ends  with  a well-painted  view  of  the 
outside  of  the  Exhibition  Building,  which 
looks  all  the  better  for  having  glass  in  the 
lowest  story,  as  originally  intended,  instead  of 
boarding,  as  now.  One  of  the  cleverest  effects 
is  the  “ Rising  of  the  Sea.”  If  the  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Kean  and  Keeley  at  this  theatre  are 
receiving  the  reward  they  merit,  they  should 
endeavour  to  improve  the  plan  of  the  dress- 
circle.  The  form  now  is  such,  that  in  two 
boxes  on  each  side  the  stage  cannot  be  seen. 


HYDRAULIC  MORTAR, 

AS  MADE  AND  USED  AT  THE  DOCKS,  LIVERPOOL, 

1850. 

Few  engineers  or  architects  who  have  visited 
Liverpool  will  have  neglected  to  examine  the 
docks,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hartley,  and  if  they  have  noticed  the  character 
of  the  recent  work,  they  will  have  observed 
that  the  river  walls,  entrances,  and  dock-walls 
are  principally  of  rubble  masonry.  The  strength 
of  this  work  in  a great  measure  depends 
upon  the  good  quality  of  the  mortar  used. 
From  inquiries  we  obtained  the  following  par- 
ticulars as  to  the,  mortar,  which  may  be  useful 
to  some  of  our  readers.  The  dock  works  at 
Birkenhead  are  constructed  with  similar  mor- 
tar. In  fact  it  has  been  made  principally  by 
men  from  the  Liverpool  works.  The  stone  is 
obtained  from  Halkin  mountain,  near  to  Holy- 
well,  Flintshire,  North  Wales : it  is  shipped  in 
the  river  Dee.  Price  of  stone  delivered  upon 
the  quay  at  Liverpool,  per  ton,  7s.  3d.  When 
it  is  requisite  to  burn  the  stone  quickly,  coke 
is  used,  at  per  ton  16s.  When  not  required 
quickly,  coal  is  used,  at  per  ton  8s.  Gd.  The 
stone  can  be  burned  quickly  for  as  little  money 
with  coke  as  it  can  be  burned  slowly  with 
coals.  But  it  is  very  expensive  to  burn  quickly 
with  coals  or  slowly  with  coke.  The  propor- 
tion of  coke  is  generally  one  bushel  to  six 
bushels  of  stone. 

Cost  of  burning  the  Limestone. 

Tons.  Cwt.  Per  Ton. 

4 10  of  limestone,  7s.  3d.  ..  ,£1  12  7%- 

— labour  on  do.  Is.  Gd.  ..  0 6 9 

1 10  of  coke  ..  11s.  Od.  ..  0 16  6 


£2  15  10* 


Produce : Lime,  3 tons,  at  18s.  7^d.  per 
ton  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..£2  15  10j 


Mortar  from  the  mill  costs,  per  cubic  yard, 
from  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d. 

N.B.  Various  quantities  of  sand  are  used, 
from  two  to  five,  to  one  of  lime  by  measure. 
Smiths’  ashes,  or  furnace  ashes,  are  used  to 
mix  with  the  lime  and  with  much  advantage. 

The  sand  is  obtained  out  of  the  liver  Mer- 
sey, generally  from  the  great  banks  above  the 
town. 

The  lime-kilns  stand  close  to  the  mortar- 
shed  : the  lime  is  drawn  fresh  from  the  kiln 
mouth,  is  slaked,  and  thrown  at  once  into  the 
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mortar-pans  (which  are  driven  by  steam 
power).  The  mortar  is  used  fresh,  generally 
on  the  day  it  is  made.  It  sets  rapidly,  and  in 
a few  months  the  rubble  becomes  one  solid 
mass.  Grout  is  used  plentifully,  made  from 
the  same  mortar. 


ARTISTICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

On  Monday  in  last  week  the  second  social 
meeting  of  the  pupils  and  friends  of  the 
School  of  Design  was  held — chairman,  Mr. 
Bazley,  who,  in  his  address,  remarked  that 
only  a few  days  ago,  in  the  Town-hall,  a dis- 
tinguished stranger,  the  minister  from  the 
United  States,  observed  that,  in  taste,  he  be- 
lieved England  would  prove  herself  inferior  to 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  to 
France,  Germany,  and  probably  Switzerland, 
at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851.  It  was  very 
gratifying  that  in  Manchester  they  had,  as  it 
were,  the  nucleus  of  a most  important  school, 
from  which  an  improvement  in  public  taste 
might  be  expected  to  arise;  but  the  teaching, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  extend  to  the  people 
without  the  walls  of  the  school ; for,  unless 
there  were  an  appreciation  of  high  art  and  of 
refined  taste  among  the  people  at  large,  they 
would  only  be  “ casting  their  pearls  before 
swine.”  Mr.  Brotherton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ham- 
mersley,  the  head  master,  Mr.  Cobden,  M.P., 
the  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Letherbrow,  one  of  the 
students,  also  addressed  the  meeting,  which 
was  well  attended  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Cobden  said  that  he  did  not  think 
it  would  require  more  than  a half-penny  in  the 
pound  in  Manchester  to  raise  a sum  of  2,000/. 
a year.  The  assessment,  he  thought,  was 
nearly  1,000,000/.  a year.  [The  Mayor  said 
it  was  1,200,000/.]  Well,  that  was  2,500/.  a 
year;  and  taking  Salford  into  partnership, 
they  might,  he  believed,  by  this  half-penny 
rate  get  upwards  of  3,000/.;  which  would  not 
only  support  a school  of  design,  but  a museum 

also. The  annual  Christmas  party  of  the 

Mechanics’  Institution  drawing  classes  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening  in  last  week,  when 
about  fifty  of  the  male  and  female  pupils  met 
for  social  recreation  and  amusement.  The 
walls  of  the  room  were  crowded  with  several 
hundred  specimens  of  drawings,  in  oil,  water- 
colour, and  chalk,  mechanical  drawings, 
artistic  designs,  &c.  The  pictures  displayed 
every  possible  stage  of  artistic  progress,  for 
all  the  specimens  sent  were  admitted.  The 
two  drawing  classes,  according  to  the  Man- 
chester Spectator,  at  present  number  about  140 

pupils. The  social  soire'e  of  the  Athenaeum, 

too,  has  just  been  held.  Mr.  Cobden  pre- 
sided. The  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men was  a numerous  one.  The  chairman  said 
that  the  number  of  members  had,  he  believed, 
increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty  during  the 
last  year.  He  thought  the  number  of  the 
members  of  this  institution  was  not  so  great 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  Manchester.  He  did  not 
think  they  had  more  than  250  or  300  members 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  probably 
the  majority  were  upwards  of  forty.  He  ex- 
horted young  men  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  to 
prize  such  an  institution  a great  deal  more 
than  they  seemed  to  do.  A dramatic  and 
musical  entertainment  followed  the  address. 


The  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry  : being 
the  First  Part  of  a Treatise  on  Descriptive 
Geometry,  and  its  Application  to  Shipbuild- 
ing. By  Joseph  Woolley,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
London  : John  W.  Parker.  1850. 

If  we  were  to  set  before  our  readers  a simple 
statement  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  wasted  in  our  shipbuilding 
departments  through  ignorance,- they  would  be 
startled,  and  would  admit  the  necessity  of 
efforts  to  supply  knowledge  to  those  who  pur- 
sue this  branch  of  construction.  Dr.  Wool- 
ley’s work  is  arranged  with  this  end  in  view, 
and  has  been  published  by  direction  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  writer  observes, 
in  his  preface,  that  “ The  scarcity  of  works  on 
this  subject  in  the  English  language  has  en- 
couraged the  author  to  hope  [he  should  say, 
leads  the  author  to  fear ] that  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  present  volume  will  be  new  to 
the  English  student;  that  not  only  the  naval 
architect  and  engineer  (who  is  especially  inter- 


ested in  this.branch  of  mathematics)  will  find 
it  of  use,  but  also  students  in  the  universities, 
to  whom  the  principles  of  the  geometry  of 
space  are  usually  accessible  only  in  an  analy- 
tical form,  will  find  this  subject  rendered  much 
more  distinct  and  clear  when  seen  by  the  light 
which  the  more  palpable  methods  of  descrip- 
tive geometry  enable  us  to  throw  upon  it.” 

The  book  is  the  work  of  one  who  is  master 
of  the  subject,  but  is  scarcely  adapted  for 
minds  which  approach  the  subject  for  the  first 
time, — the  previous  study  of  some  more  ele- 
mentary “Elements”  will  lighten  the  effort. 
A valuable  atlas  of  diagrams  accompanies  the 
volume,  and  will  be  found  valuable,  beyond 
assisting  the  student  in  comprehending  the 
problems  solved,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  laying  off  ships  on  the  mould-loft 
floor, — a subject  that  is  to  be  fully  treated  of 
in  the  second  part  of  the  work. 

A Progressive  Course  of  Inventive  Drawing,  on 

the  Principles  of  Peslalozzi,  By  Hermann 

Krusi  and  W.  J.  Whitaker.  Ramsay, 

Brompton-row,  1850. 

This  little  volume  is  addressed  by  the 
authors  especially  to  teachers,  with  the  view  of 
assisting  them  to  develope  a power  of  design. 
The  means  adopted  are,  making  the  children 
produce  a graduated  series  of  figures  of  their 
own  creation.  The  children  being  taught  a 
few  geometrical  forms  are  made  to  combine 
them  according  to  their  own  fancy.  “ Child- 
hood is  the  age  when  the  power  of  combina- 
tion is  most  active.  To  direct  its  operations 
in  systematic  progression  leads  to  their  appli- 
cation to  inventive  art,  and  prepares  the  ground 
for  original  conception  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  arts.”  The  idea  is  a good  one,  but  prac- 
tice in  copying  forms  set  before  them  must  be 
superadded. 

The  British  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1851. 

London  : C.  Knight. 

The  general  information  given  in  the  pre- 
sent issue  of  this  very  excellent  and  now  well- 
known  publication  includes  papers  on  Some 
Points  in  the  History  of  Arithmetic;  Railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ; Supply  of  Cotton ; 
and  Industrial  Associations.  From  the  second 
named  of  these  we  find  the  following  concise 
note  of 

“ The  Tyne  and  Tweed  Railway  Bridges. — 
So  important  are  the  means  by  which  the  east 
coast  railways  have  been  enabled  to  span  the 
valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Tweed,  and  so 
beautiful  are  the  viaducts  at  these  spots  as 
works  of  engineering  skill,  that  they  call  for  a 
little  separate  description. 

When  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway 
was  planned,  it  was  felt  that  a junction  with 
the  Newcastle  and  Darlington  line  could  be 
effected  only  by  the  construction  of  a very 
lofty  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle;  be- 
cause the  banks  of  the  river  at  that  spot  are 
very  steep,  and  the  general  level  of  the  railways 
would  not  permit  of  a crossing  at  a relatively 
small  height  above  the  water.  It  had  long 
been  wished  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  a 
“ high-level  ” bridge,  since  the  old  bridge  was 
adapted  only  for  the  low  or  water-side  districts 
of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  ; and  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  boldly  planned  a scheme  which 
should  meet  this  requirement,  as  well  as  the 
requirement  of  the  railway  companies.  He 
drew  up  the  scheme  for  a double  bridge,  with 
a railway  line  over  a common  road ; the  com- 
panies assented,  an  Act  was  obtained,  and  the 
works  are  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  finished. 

In  order  to  understand  the  arrangement  of 
this  bridge,  we  must  briefly  notice  the  course 
of  the  railways  through  Newcastle.  The 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway  had,  till  lately, 
its  terminus  at  the  western  margin  of  New- 
castle; the  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  had 
its  terminus  in  Pilgrim-street,  near  the  eastern 
suburbs ; the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  started 
from  the  last-named  railway,  at  a point  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  town  ; and  the  Newcastle  and 
Darlington  terminated  at  Gateshead,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tyne.  It  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  merge  all  these  termini  in  a new 
station  on  a magnificent  scale,  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  This  fine  structure  was 
illustrated  and  described  in  the  Companion  for 
1850,  p.  247.  The  Carlisle  line  has  been  ex- 
tended beyond  its  former  terminus,  and  car- 
ried on  a bold  curve  to  the  central  station ; the 
Shields  line  (and  consequently  the  Berwick 
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line  which  runs  into  it)  has  been  carried  at 
a great  height  over  Pilgrim-street  and  Dean- 
street,  to  the  central  station ; while  the  Dar- 
lington line,  shooting  past  its  former  terminus 
at  Gateshead,  is  brought  to  the  central  station 
by  the  magnificent  bridge  now  under  notice. 

The  Tyne  bridge  has  two  piers  at  the  margin 
of  the  river,  and  four  others  in  the  stream 
itself,  besides  minor  piers  to  support  the  land 
arches.  These  piers  are  of  massive  masonry. 
The  distance  from  pier  to  pier  is  about  124 
feet,  and  this  determines  the  span  of  the 
arches.  At  a height  of  about  90  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  water  runs  a level  bridge  for 
carriages,  horses,  and  pedestrians ; and  at  a 
further  height  of  about  25  feet  above  this 
roadway  runs  the  railway  itself.  The  entire 
height  of  the  masonry  and  iron  work,  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  parapet  of  the  rail- 
way, exceeds  130  feet.  The  whole  length  of 
the  structure,  from  the  high  ground  of  Gates- 
head to  the  high  ground  of  Newcastle,  is 
nearly  1,400  feet.  There  are  nearly  5,000  tons 
of  iron-work  in  the  structure.  The  masonry 
in  and  over  the  river  has  cost  more  than 
100,000/. ; the  masonry  and  brickwork  in  fix- 
ing the  land  arches,  about  an  equal  sum ; 
while  the  iron-work  has  cost  a still  larger 
sum. 

The  Tweed  bridge  has  been  opened  for 
traffic  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  Majesty’s  journey  to  Scotland.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  railway  viaducts 
ever  constructed.  The  old  bridge  over  the 
Tweed  was  built  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.;  it  is  nearly  1.000  feet  in  length, 
and  consists  of  fifteen  arches.  When  a junc- 
tion became  desirable  between  the  North 
British  and  the  various  English  railways,  a 
viaduct  over  the  Tweed  was  necessary ; and 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  planned  the  structure 
which  has  been  lately  opened.  In  order  that 
the  traffic  might  be  accommodated, a temporary 
timber  viaduct  was  built,  to  be  used  while  the 
permanent  viaduct  was  being  constructed. 
This  timber  viaduct  was  itself  a clever  and 
even  elegant  structure;  it  was  1,200  feet  in 
length,  and  contained  nearly  300,000  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  The  permanent  stone  viaduct  con- 
sists of  twenty-eight  circular  arches,  each  6l§ 
feet  span,  springing  from  lofty  piers  85  feet 
broad.  The  total  length  is  2,160  feet ; and  the 
greatest  height,  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
the  parapet,  is  126^  feet.  One-half  of  the 
length  is  over  the  river ; the  other  half  is  over 
the  low  shore  on  the  south  bank.  The  breadth 
between  the  parapets  is  24  feet.  The  land 
portion  of  the  viaduct  has  a graceful  curve 
towards  the  east,  on  a half-mile  radius.  The 
roadway  is  on  an  incline,  ascending  towards 
Berwick.  There  are  1,250,000  cubic  feet  of 
masonry,  and  2,500,000  bricks.  Southward 
of  the  viaduct  there  is  an  embankment  more 
than  half  a mile  in  length,  in  some  places  60 
feet  high,  and  containing  700,000  cubic  yards 
of  earthwork ; so  that  the  entire  lofty  struc- 
ture to  connect  the  English  with  the  Scotch 
railway  is  very  little  short  of  a mile  in  length. 
The  cost  of  the  viaduct  has  been  about 
200,000/.” 

In  the  paper  on  “ Industrial  Associations,” 
it  is  urged  “ that  under  a law  of  partnership 
with  limited  liability — under  a law  in  which 
the  principal  of  a concern  would  not  incur 
risk  in  assigning  small  shares  to  his  assistants 
— a more  harmonious  arrangement  of  interests 
and  duties  might  be  effected  than  we  now  can 
hope  to  effect,  and  the  talents  and  industrial 
virtues  of  the  employed  more  extensively 
called  forth.” 

From  the  chapter  on  “ Public  Improve- 
ments,” we  take  the  writer’s  view  of 
The  Question  of  Copyism. 

“ In  the  table  of  places  where  new  churches 
are  building,  besides  a column  stating  the  date 
when  each  was  begun,  and  another,  that  on 
which  it  is  expected  to  be  finished,  we  have  a 
third,  devoted  to  the  “ style  and  character,” 
i.  e.,  the  date  represented,  whether  in  the  13th, 
14th,  or  15th  century.  Thus  we  find 

Place.  Style  and  Character.  First  Stone  laid ’ 

Stockport,  district  Perpendicular,  22  Aug. 

of  Portwood.  about  1420.  1819. 

and  so  on  through  the  schedule.  Now  a plain 
man  naturally  asks,  was  this,  then,  the  prac- 
tice of  those  you  profess  to  imitate?  Did  the 
designers,  in  the  three  centuries  of  “ Christian 
Art  ” itself,  take  a review  of  some  bygone  sys- 
tem of  art,  then  choose  their  period  and-  adhere 
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so  it  ? No,  they  made  use  of  all  former  expe- 
rience, and  erected  buildings  the  best  that  the 
science  and  art  of  their  own  time  permitted. 
They  were  in  no  difficulty  about  mixing  the 
features  of  different  dates,  because  all  the 
features  they  used  were  suggested,  by  the 
requirements  of  their  own  date, — none  adopted 
to  imitate  the  character  of  another  age. 

This  will, we  hope, guard  the  reader  against  the 
effect  of  a most  erroneous  expression  now  much 
used.  We  constantly  hear  of  modern  designs 
imitating  the  spirit  of  the  ancient ; and  this  is 
generally  said  of  those  whose  spirit  is  most 
directly  opposed  to  it.  For  the  spirit  of  the 
thirteenth  century  designers  was  to  do  their 
best;  but  that  of  the  nineteenth  is  to  ape  the 
thirteenth  century’s  worst.  We  say  their 
worst,  because  modern  means  necessarily  re- 
quire us  to  seek  out  chiefly  the  simplest  (as 
they  are  called) — i.  e.,  cheapest — features  of 
each  kind  for  which  we  can  find  precedent;  so 
that  the  whole  must  needs  be,  after  all,  but  a 
very  poor  imitation,  very  pinched  and  starved, 
with  meanness  stamped  on  everything.  It 
cannot  but  be  of  that  kind  referred  to  by  the 
poet,  when  he  says,  the  ‘apish  nation  limps 
after  in  base  imitation.’  Again,  the  spirit  of 
the  early  Gothic  designers  (or  those  we  chiefly 
profess  to  imitate)  was  to  decorate  only  with 
useful  or  necessary  features,  to  make  nothing 
merely  for  ornament,  whereas  in  our  imitations 
there  is  not  a single  ornamental  feature,  from 
the  sham  belfry  that  costs  hundreds,  down  to 
the  sham  buttress,  or  waterspout,  that  is  of 
any  use  whatever  to  the  construction  or  pur- 
poses of  the  building;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  useful  or  necessary  object  is  so  unsightly 
that  we  use  every  effort  to  dispense  with  or 
smuggle  it  away. 

If,  then,  we  admit  the  arts  of  the  above- 
named  section  and  period  of  the  Church  to  be 
right,  and  the  only  Christian  art,  the  question 
still  arises,  how  can  our  present  imitation  of 
them  be  right  also ; seeing  that  the  two  are 
diametrically  opposed  in  their  leading  princi- 
ples, objects,  and  spirit?  We  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  truth  now  aimed  at,  consists  in 
imitating  the  letter  and  outward  form  or  dress 
of  Gothicism  (or  rather  of  the  Anglo-Romish 
church-building,  for  this  is  only  one  small 
branch  of  Gothicism).” 


iiStgccUaiira. 

The  Shoe-Blind  Nuisance. — A corre- 
spondent, “ Verite,”  recalls  attention  to  this 
great  street-nuisance,  of  which  we  have  taken 
repeated  occasion  to  complain.  If  there  be, 
in  the  police  force,  any  “ proper  men,”  as 
strapping  six-feet  fellows  were  wont  to  be 
called,  they  must  have  had  their  attention 
forcibly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  awnings  and 
tackle  complained  of  are  a nuisance — of  a high 
order,  we  were  on  the  point  of  saying;  but  the 
point  is  precisely  the  reverse  : were  the  police 
to  compel  them,  one  and  all,  to  be  hoisted 
high  enough  to  be  clear,  not  only  of  what 
“ Verite  ” calls  the  “ domes  of  thought  ” of  all 
and  sundry  her  Majesty’s  lieges,  but  of  the 
tiles  and  chimney-pots  with  which  it  is  usual 
to  cap  these  lofty  “ domes,”  we  should  care 
little  about  the  other  improvements  in  them 
suggested  by  our  correspondent,  who  is 
gallant  enough  to  desire  that  the  tackle 
should  be  capable  of  being  handed  over  entirely 
to  the  personal  management  of  the  feminine 
gender — why,  we  cannot  readily  imagine ; 
neither  can  we  clearly  make  out  why  the  police 
allowsuch  a nuisance  at  all, — within  evenfouror 
five  feet  of  the  pavement,  which  they  sometimes 
actuallyare, — as  we  have  ourselves  had  frequent 
occasion  to  know,  by  actual  measurement  of  the 
height  of  our  dome-tile  at  least,  if  not  of  our 
whole  architectural  framework,  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

“ Patent”  Reform. — The  committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  have  prepared  the  heads  of 
a Bill  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  : they  agree  with 
the  recommendation  to  which  we  have  already 
given  publicity.  The  Journal  of  Design  recom- 
mends the  presentation  by  the  local  commit- 
tees for  the  ’51  Exhibition,  and  others,  of  a 
memorial  to  the  Queen,  and  petitions  to  both 

Houses  of  Parliament. Following  in  the 

wake  of  the  Adelphi  Committee,  a Patent- Law 
Reform  Association,  for  the  recognition  of  in- 
ventors’ rights  by  legislative  enactment,  and 
the  total  abolition  of  the  present  anomalous 


routine  of  patent-law  protection,  has  been 
formed  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Fair  bairn,  F.R.S., 
president.  The  Association  have  already  me- 
morialised the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject, 
and  they  propose  to  petition  Parliament,  and 
otherwise  to  assist  in  urging  £‘  a vigorous  and 
united  effort”  to  shake  off' the  horrid  incubus 
by  which  invention  is  rough-ridden  and  op- 
pressed in  these  united  realms  of  mechanical 
genius  and  inventive  talent. 

The  Light,  Air,  and  Health  Tax. 

A determination  is  being  come  to  throughout 
the  country  to  get  rid  of  this  abominable  tax 
first  thing  in  the  opening  session.  The 
Ministry,  it  is  said,  are  willing— to  be  forced 
into  the  public  views  by  a pretty  smart  agita- 
tion. Surely  it  is  incumbent  on  architects  and 
builders  to  unite  in  the  necessary  clamour. 
Let  the  recollection  of  the  adverse  but  ever 
ominous  majority  of  one  last  session  reinforce 
the  movement  no  less  than  the  hope  of  all. 

Improvements  in  Engines. — Mr.  New- 
ton, of  Chancery-lane,  has  taken  out  a patent 
in  which  he  claims  a method  of  regulating  the 
packing-ring  interposed  between  the  steam- 
wheel  and  head  of  the  cylinder,  or  outer  casing, 
of  rotary  engines,  by  combining  with  the  said 
packing-ring  a series  of  segmental  wedges, 
operated  simultaneously  in  manner  sub- 
stantially as  described. Mr.  J.  H.  Vries 

has  just  patented  some  improvements  in  work- 
ing engines  by  atmospheric  air.  The  engine 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  patent  em- 
bodies certain  new  principles  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  its  inventor,  and  to  be  appli- 
cable to  all  motive  purposes  for  which  steam 
is  at  present  employed.  Various  modifica- 
tions of  it  are  shown  as  adapted  to  stationary, 
marine,  rotary,  railway,  and  common  road 
locomotive  engines;  but  the  patentee,  never- 
theless, lays  no  claim  to  any  particular 
mechanical  arrangement  for  carrying  his  in- 
vention into  effect. 

The  Metropolitan  Fever-Stills.— A 
correspondent  points  out  the  graveyard  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Holborn,  as  one  of  those  pits  of 
corruption  lately  re-opened,  and  where  the 
dread  work  goes  on  as  energetically  as  ever. 
Some  far-seeing  philanthropists  have  been 
sniffing  all  sorts  of  coming  pestilence  in  the 
portmanteaus  of  our  miscellaneous  visitors  of 
this  eventful  summer.  They  did  not  contem- 
plate the  possibility,  we  dare  say,  of  such  a 
revival  in  the  manufacture  of  the  home-made 
article  as  this.  May  the  industrious  manufac- 
turers run  just  a narrow  escape  from  being 
stuffed  into  their  own  sweet  workshops  : we 
wish  them  no  worse  anathema  than  this, 
although  it  must  rejoice  their  own  hearts  to 
think  how  abundant  their  supply  of  the  raw 
material  will  be  when  the  corpse-field  is  fertil- 
ized with  the  manure  they  are  now  laying  into 
it  as  a stimulant  to  this  year’s  overflowing 
harvest. 

Windsor  Castle. — Notice  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  office  has  been  issued,  to  the 
effect  that  the  works  connected  with  the  State 
apartments  being  now  completed,  these  apart- 
ments are  to  be  open  gratuitously  to  the  public 
from  the  1st  inst.,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays  ; tickets  obtainable  on 
application  to  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  14,  Pall  Mall 
East;  Mr.  Moon,  20,  Threadneedle-street ; 
Messrs.  Ackermann,  96,  Strand  ; Mr.  Mitchell, 
33,  Old  Bond-street;  or  Mr.  Wright,  60,  Pall 
Mall.  The  hours  of  admission  are  eleven  to 
three  from  November  1 to  March  31,  and 
eleven  to  four  from  April  1 to  October  31. 

Street  Bridges. — In  your  number  for 
the  28th  ult.  there  is  a suggestion  to  erect  light 
bridges  over  the  principal  crossings.  The 
same  idea  occurred  to  me  long  ago,  but  it  is 
one  which  I think  could  not  be  realised  to  any 
useful  extent.  Such  a bridge  would  require 
to  be  high  enough  to  admit  of  all  kinds  of 
vehicles  passing  below  it,  and  some  of  these 
when  loaded,  such  as  waggons  of  bales  and 
other  light  goods,  reach  too  high  to  induce 
people  to  mount  a bridge  under  which  such 
loads  could  pass.  But  were  there  a legislative 
enactment  to  prevent  piling  goods  on  waggons 
to  the  dangerous  extent  now  permitted,  and  to 
keep  all  advertising  vans  and  omnibuses  con- 
siderably below  their  present  elevated  standard, 
there  might  be  some  hope  of  getting  from  one 
street  to  another  by  means  of  such  a bridge, 
without  endangering  our  lives.  I cannot  help 
remarking,  while  on  this  subject,  that  there 


or  two  temporary  bridges  at  different  points  of 
the  drive  in  Hyde-park.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  Serpentine  especially,  the  crowds  of  people 
who  even  now  flock  to  see  the  Building, 
and  the  number  of  equipages  constantly 
whirling  along,  renders  the  erection  of  a bridge 
at  this  place  highly  desirable.  I have,  on 
several  occasions,  seen  persons  all  but  knocked 
down  by  galloping  horsemen  whose  silent  tread 
cannot  be  readily  heard  over  such  soft  ground. 
Here,  also,  a bridge  could  be  erected  to  run  in 
a line  with  the  road  in  the  park  to  the  north, 
and  to  terminate  at  the  south  end  by  a flight  of 
steps.— P.  F.  K. 

liiE  Iron  Trade. — Preliminary  meetings 
have  been  held  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Mas- 
ters ; but,  besides  mutual  asaurances,  of  no 
great  novelty,  that  the  good  time  was  coming, 
we  have  little  to  report  at  present.  Recent 
disasters  among  the  Scottish  masters,  and  in 
North  Staffordshire,  are  engrossing  no  little 
interest  and  attention  ; and  the  late  attempt  to 
break  up  the  scrip  system  among  the  former, 
as  remarked  by  a contemporary,  has  shown  to 
what  a perilous  extent  such  illegitimate  aid  has 
been  relied  on,  and  that  if  a sudden  abandon- 
ment of  it  be  persisted  in,  it  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  most  crushing  results.  Even 
the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  nominal  price  an- 
nouncements at  Quarterly  Meeting  have  be- 
come ashamed  of  the  humbug,  and  declare 
they  “ will  be  no  party  to  the  adoption  of  any 
general  or  fixed  rate,  but  leave  iron  in  a legiti- 
mate way  to  find  its  own  value  in  the  market.” 
Great  expectations  are  entertained  by  some 
sanguine  hopers,  of  something  like  a new  era 
in  architecture — the  Ferro-crystallic  style  may 
we  call  it  ? — to  arise  throughout  the  world  at 
large,  when  our  industrial  visiters  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  return  to  tell  all  “ at  home” 
f ihe  wonders  they  have  witnessed. 

The  threatened  Strike  on  the 
North-Western  Railway  appears  to  be 
in  a fair  way  of  being  entirely  settled  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  great  body  of  the  men  to  the 
cause  of  the  directors.  Already,  however, 
have  symptoms  of  the  results  we  pointed  out 
been  making  their  appearance.  “ Upon  the 
northern  division  of  the  line,”  says  the  Times, 

“ applications  for  the  situation  of  driver  have 
been  received  from  no  fewer  than  230  men, 
and  26  new  hands  have  actually  been  engaged, 
and  are  now  employed  in  the  workshops  of 
the  company.  Upon  the  southern  division 
applications  have  been  received  from  128  men, 
and  42  have  been  already  engaged.  Should 
the  present  drivers  and  firemen  consent  to 
remain  in  the  company’s  employment,  there 
will  be  no  desire  to  dismiss  them  ; and  although 
so  many  new  hands  have  already  been  engaged, 
ample  employment  will  be  found  for  all,  in  the 
shops  and  elsewhere,  as  it  is  calculated  that 
about  eighty  additional  drivers  will  be  re- 
quired in  May  next,  in  consequence  of  the 
Great  Industrial  Exhibition.”  The  men  upon 
the  southern  division  would  indeed  appear  to 
have  no  ground  of  just  complaint.  A reference 
to  the  pay-list  of  the  past  week  shows  that  out 
of  forty  passenger-drivers  from  the  Euston 
terminus,  eleven  of  them  have  received  up- 
wards of  3 1.  per  week  each  in  wages  ; and  that 
upon  the  Banbury  branch — the  work  upon 
branches  being  notoriously  easy — two  men 
have  received  respectively  3 1.  15s.  4d.  and 
3/.  16s.  as  wages  for  the  past  week  (overtime 
included).  It  is  customary,  moreover,  to  make 
an  annual  gratuity  of  51.  to  the  drivers,  and  3l. 
to  the  firemen,  as  good  conduct  premium.  The 
matter  thus  happily  rests  in  statu  quo.  The 
three  months’  notice  upon  the  northern  division 
has  been  generally  assented  to  by  the  men,  and 
the  fortnight’s  notice  upon  the  southern  divi- 
sion has  not  been  disturbed. 

Marvels  of  the  Cornish  Mines. — 
Some  of  the  mines  are  truly  grand  under- 
takings. The  Consolidated  mines,  the  largest 
of  the  Cornish  group,  employ  upwards  of 
3,000  persons.  One  of  its  engines  pumps 
water  from  a direct  depth  of  1,600  feet,  the 
weight  of  the  pumping  apparatus  alone  being 
upwards  of  500  tons;  the  pumping-rod  is 
1,740  feet  long,  and  it  raises  about  2,000,000 
gallons  of  water  in  a week,  from  a depth  equal 
to  five  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Effort. — Thus  it  is  that  God  wills  man  to 
be  great — that  God  wills  man  to  be  happy — 
Effort  is  the  condition,  effort  the  means,  effort 
the  vehicle  and  the  hope  of  all  that  he  is  ever 


are  no  such  objections  to  the  erection  of  one  I to  be. — Rev.  G.  Armstrong. 
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Steel  Pens. — The  following  interesting 
particulars  are  condensed  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle : — Steel  pens  are  almost  entirely 
manufactured  by  women  and  young  girls ; and 
it  is  probable  that  out  of  the  2,000  persons 
or  upwards  now  engaged  in  the  business,  not 
above  100  or  150  are  of  the  male  sex.  The 
manufacture  of  pen-holders,  and  that  of  pen- 
boxes,  give  employment  to  an  additional  num- 
ber of  women  and  children,  variously  estimated 
at  from  200  to  400  persons.  About  the  year 
1820  or  1821  the  first  gross  of  “ three-slit” 
steel  pens  was  sold,  wholesale,  at  the  rate  of 
71-  4s.  the  gross.  In  1830  they  had  fallen  to 
8s.,  and  in  1832  to  6s.  the  gross.  A better 
article  is  now  sold  at  Gd.  per  gross.  One 
factory  alone  in  Birmingham  produces  them  at 
the  rate  of  no  less  than  40,000  gross,  or 

6.760.000  in  a week — very  nearly  a million,  or 

960.000  per  working  day,  or  289,528,000  per 
annum.  At  the  very  lowest  calculation, 
Birmingham  produces  1,000  millions  per 
annum.  The  cheapest  pens  are  sold  as  low  as 
2d.  per  gross,  wholesale;  and  the  price  rises, 
with  the  elasticity  and  finish  of  the  pen,  up  to 
3s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  gross.  Birmingham  pro- 
duces them  all,  and  one  establishment  has  the 
distinctive  marks  of  500  different  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  America,  for  whom  he 
manufactures,  according  to  order.  The  sheets 
of  steel,  received  from  Sheffield,  are  reduced 
to  the  requisite  tenuity  by  successive  transits 
through  the  rolling-mill  operations,  tended  by 
men  and  boys.  When  reduced  to  the  thinness 
of  a steel  pen,  length  about  2 feet,  breadth 
2b  to  3 inches,  the  sheets  are  ready  for  punch- 
ing out  the  blanks.  This  process  is  performed 
with  great  rapidity — one  girl,  of  average  in- 
dustry and  dexterity,  being  able  to  punch  out 
about  100  gross  a-day.  The  next  operation  is 
to  place  the  blank  in  a concave  die,  on  which  a 
slight  touch  from  a convex  punch  produces 
the  requisite  shape — that  of  the  semi-tube. 
The  slits  and  apertures  to  increase  the  elas- 
ticity, and  the  maker’s  or  vendor’s  name  or 
mark,  are  produced  by  a similar  tool.  Pre- 
viously, however,  the  pen  undergoes  a variety 
of  other  processes.  When  complete  all  but  the 
■slit,  it  is  soft  and  pliable,  and  may  be  bent  or 
twisted  in  the  hand  like  a piece  of  thin  lead. 
Being  collected  in  “ grosses,”  or  “ great 
grosses,”  the  pens  are  thrown  into  little  iron 
square  boxes  by  men,  and  placed  in  a furnace, 
where  they  remain  till  box  and  pens  are  of  a 
white  heat.  They  are  then  taken  out,  and 
thrown  hissing  hot  into  pails  or  tanks  of  oil, 
when  they  may  be  broken  like  so  many 
wafers : after  draining,  they  are  made  to  re- 
volve rapidly  in  a perforated  cylinder. 

Architecture. — What  are  those  gay  and 
glittering  piles  which  rise  under  a brighter 
sun,  and  into  a clearer  atmosphere,  on  the 
banks  of  a smaller  river  ? Yonder  dark  and 
heavy  towers  arose  amidst  the  austerity  of 
Gothic  taste,  and  were  loaded  with  the  riches 
•of  Roman  Catholic  superstition ; they  have 
witnessed  the  march  of  the  Crusaders  and  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IV.  : that  gilded  tomb 
attests  the  magnificence  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
covers  the  bones  of  Turenne:  projecting  into 
the  stream  is  the  ancient  Tour  de  Nesle,  the 
theatre  of  licentious  tragedy ; that  beauteous 
tow  of  columns  conceals  the  windows  from 
whence  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was 
ordered  ; that  red  obelisk  marks  the  spot  where 
Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Danton  and 
Robespierre,  were  executed  ; that  perfect  peri- 
style was  begun  by  Napoleon  for  the  Temple 
of  Glory ; that  majestic  arch  in  the  distance 
was  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  Grand  Army. 
Ascend  the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  and  survey 
the  mingled  wreck  of  ages  by  which  you  are 
surrounded.  You  stand  on  the  massy  battle- 
ments which  defied  the  arms  of  Brennus  : the 
Roman  senate-house,  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
are  at  your  feet ; that  vast  circular  tomb  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  contains  the  ashes  of 
Adrian  : yonder  stupendous  dome,  which  rises 
like  a mountain  in  the  west,  covers  the  bones 
of  St.  Paul ; it  was  reared  by  the  genius  of 
Michelangelo,  and  adorned  by  the  pencil  of 
Raphael : the  sculptured  pillars,  which  sur- 
mount all  modern  edifices  in  their  vicinity, 
were  erected  to  the  honour  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus,  the  greatest  and  best  of  the 
emperors  : that  massy  pile  which  still  survives, 
like  the  skeleton  of  a world,  the  ruin  of  all  its 
contemporary  structures,  was  reared  by  the 


captive  hands  of  the  Jews  : under  those  arches 
the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  the  captive  Zenobia, 
have  passed.  It  is  this  wondrous  and  over- 
whelming concentration  of  historical  interest 
into  one  focus,  this  presenting  of  it  in  actual 
objects  to  the  senses,  which  constitutes  the 
grand,  the  unequalled  charm  of  architecture, 
and  gives  to  genius,  in  that  department,  a last- 
ing hold  of  the  admiration  of  mankind,  which 
the  sister  arts  will  seek  in  vain  to  attain. — 
Alison’s  Essays. 

Visitors  to  Pudlic  Monuments. — 
According  to  a recent  return,  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  armoury  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, from  1st  February,  1845,  to  March  31, 
1850,  has  been  249,338;  amount  received,  at 
6d.  each,  6,233/.  9s.  The  annual  number  of 
visitors  to  the  jewel  houses,  from  January  1, 
1845,  to  January  1,  1850,  has  ranged  from 
46,737  (in  1S46)  to  41,482  (in  1849);  receipts, 
at  Gd.  each,  1,163/.  to  1,037/.  The  number  of 
visitors  admitted  without  charge  to  the  gardens 
and  Palace  of  Hampton  Court  during  1849 
amounted  to  168,195,  the  largest  numbers 
being  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, ranging  from  49,476  (in  August)  to 
14,505  (in  September).  The  number  of  visitors 
admitted  gratis  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Ivew  in  the  same  year  was  137,865,  from  June 
to  September.  The  Royal  pleasure  grounds  at 
Kew,  open  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas, 
were  visited  by  41,455  persons.  The  total 
yearly  amount  of  money  taken  at  Westminster 
Abbey  from  1845  to  1849  inclusively  has 
ranged  from  1,306/.  (in  1845)  to  968/.  (in 
1849) ; admission  gratis  to  nave,  transepts, 
and  choir  ; 6d.  to  chapels.  The  yearly  amount 
received  for  admission  of  visitors  to  St.  Paul’s, 
at  2d.  each  during  same  period,  ranges  from 
589/.  (in  1845)  to  429/.  (in  1848). 

Diffusion  of  Knowledge.  — A New- 
castle paper  gives  the  following  interesting 
fact,  illustrative  of  the  rapid  spread  of  intellec- 
tual culture  among  a large  and  deserving  class 
of  the  population  of  that  district : — A book- 
seller in  the  market,  in  this  town,  recently  had 
upon  his  stall  ten  copies  of  Emerson’s  work  on 
Fluxions,  all  of  which  he  sold  at  7s.  6d.  a 
copy  to  pitmen.  He  said  they  were  by  far  his 
best  customers,  and  that  a standard  mathema- 
tical work  never  laid  long  on  his  stall,  being 
secured  by  them  as  a prize.  On  a subsequent 
day,  at  the  same  stall,  there  were  three  men  ; 
one  bought  a work  on  algebra,  another  re- 
quested a Greek  delectus,  the  third  was  perusing 
a Spanish  grammar.  These  men  were  all 
hewers  of  coal. 

The  Sculptor’s  Art  in  Rome. — The 
fine  arts  are  receiving  some  impulse  from  the 
numerous  visitors  to  Rome.  The  talented 
Prussian  sculptor,  Wolff,  who  is  well  known  in 
England  from  having  executed,  besides  many 
classic  groups,  some  busts  of  the  royal  family 
and  a statue  of  Prince  Albert  as  a Greek  war- 
rior, has  just  completed  an  exquisite  figure  of 
Paris,  in  which  the  feminine  beauty  of 
“ The  woman  warrior  with  the  curling  hair” 
is  admirably  portrayed.  His  four  statues, 
personifying  the  seasons,  have  been  purchased 
by  an  English  amateur.  Mr.  Gibson  is  com- 
mencing the  models  of  two  very  important 
works,  Queen  Victoria  on  her  throne  between 
two  allegorical  figures,  representing  Justice 
and  Clemency,  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  colossal  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. — Rome 
correspondence  of  the  Daily  News. 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association. 
— On  Friday  in  last  week  a deputation  from 
this  association  waited  on  Lord  Seymour,  as 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
to  represent  to  his  lordship  the  necessity  of 
certain  alterations  in  the  existing  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  the  suppression  and  prevention  of 
nuisances,  and  also  to  pray  the  Commissioners 
to  adopt  some  strenuous  and  efficient  means  of 
rendering  the  poorer  districts  somewhat  fit  and 
decent  for  the  approaching  visit  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  artizans,  mechanics,  and 
others,  to  the  metropolis,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  International  Exhibition.  His 
lordship  promised  his  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  in  connection  with  documents  to 
be  laid  before  him  by  the  Association. 

Cornish  Granite. — A very  large  block  of 
granite,  upwards  of  20  feet  long,  and  of  the 
finest  quality  and  colour,  has  lately  been 
raised  by  the  Cheesewring  Granite  Company, 
at  their  quarries,  on  the  Cheesewring-hill, 
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near  Liskeard,  which  is  intended  to  be  sent  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  mass  of 
stone,  of  which  this  formed  a portion  in  the 
quarry,  contained  by  measurement  the  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  above  4,000  cubic  feet,  or 
about  300  tons  in  weight. 

Roofing  the  Area  of  the  Royal 
Exchange. — The  principal  objection  to  the 
roofing-in  of  the  Royal  Exchange  appears  to 
be,  that  it  would  destroy  its  architectural  cha- 
racter. To  obviate  this,  I would  propose  to 
cover  the  area  with  a light  roof  of  cast-iron 
and  glass,  having  its  support  several  feet 
inside  the  parapet.  I have  no  knowledge  of 
the  roof  plan  of  the  building,  but  should  think 
this  would  not  be  difficult  of  execution.  The 
character  of  the  structure  would  thus  remain 
precisely  the  same,  the  roof  not  appearing  to 
form  part  of  the  building. — Criticus. 

The  Regent’s  Park.  — One  part  of 
Regent’s-park  boasts  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  spots  in  Venice.  St.  Mark’s 
Church  will  soon  be  commenced, — the  waters 
of  the  Regent’s  Canal  will  bathe  its  walls. 
There  is  an  unsightly  old  canal  bridge  that  a 
very  little  outlay  would  render  a second  Rialto. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  a valuable  hint  to  others 
from  A Lover  of  the  Picturesque. 


TENDERS 

For  fonr  houses  and  shops  on  the  site  of  a part  of  the 


Old  Gaol,  Manchester,  as  advertised.  Mr.  R.  Gover, 
architect. 

H.  and  M.  Macklin  and  Brown £2,395  0 0 

Newman  and  Smith  (accepted)  2,150  0 0 

For  painting  and  glazing  only, — 

"Willis  and  Son  (accepted) 303  10  0 


For  a chapel  at  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Wilson,  ar- 
chitect. 

Norris  - £3,770  0 0 

Ashby  3,220  0 0 

Hayworth  3,135  0 0 

Holland  2,996  0 0 

Jav  2,938  0 0 

R.'und  E.  Curtis  2,881  0 0 

Smith  2,469  0 0 

[A  trilling  difference  !] 


For  alteration  and  repairs  to  a house.  No.  53,  in  St 
Mary  Axe,  for  tho  City  of  London  Union.  Mr.  Tre3s,  ar- 
chitect. 

Carter £1,290  0 0 

Marsh 1,275  0 0 

G aimnun 1,220  0 0 

D.  King  1,183  0 0 

Curtis  and  Son  1,173  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Agricola"  “B.  B.,"  “ F.  G.,*’  “ G.  W.,”  “R.  S’’ 
" G.  C.,"  “A  Plumber,"  "A  Peer,”  “It.  R.,”  “ W.  M.,’t 
“A  Competition”  (declined  with  thanks).  “J.  C.,’ 

" J.  P.  S."  (not  our  custom,  paper  having  been  read 
publicly,  shall  be  happy  to  see  it),  “ J.  J.  L.,"  “ C.B.,” 
“Mr.  W.,”  “One  of"  the  Honourable  Competitors,'* 
" T.  L.,’’  Pimlico.  (The  drawback  of  duty  is  usually  ob- 
tained by  the  party  building,  and  not  by  the  contractor.) 
“A  Smith,”  “ II.  W.,”  “J.W.,”  “ R.  K.”  “ A Constant 
Observer,”  “T.  H.”  (write  to  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  College- 
green,  Bristol),  “ Idler  iu  London,”  “ M.  M.,”  “ A Com- 
petitor,” “ C.  P.,”  “ J.  C.,”  “ J.  K.  C.”  (will  see  that  Mr. 
Jones  has  replied),  “J.  T.  W.,”  “ P.  P.  D.”  “Anti- 
Puff,”  “ P.  J.  M.”  (wo  constantly  treat  of  ventilation,  but 
cannot  now  reply  to  a special  case),  “ A Builder  ” (use 
concrete).  A host  of  correspondents  must  excuse  us. 
“T.  M.”  "Brevity,"  “T.  B.  L.,”  “ A Pupil”  (it  is  not 
usual  to  make  pupils  find  lead  pencils  for  their  master's 
work),  ‘‘J.  J.,”  “ R.  M.  P„"  “T.  L.”  (thanks). 

“ A Subscriber"  (the  subject  of  drying  closets  has  been 
fully  discussed  in  vol.  vii.  pp.  219,  245,  and  338;  see  also 
pp.  177,  209,  and  273,  same  volume). 

“ Book*  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  tho  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  CHESS  CLUB, 

5.  CAVENDISH  SQUARE,  in  connection  with  thoROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION— Parties  desirous  of  joining 
this  Club,  to  be  present  at  the  GRAND  CHESS  TOURNAMENT 
in  1831,  are  requested  to  lose  no  time  iu  sending  their  names,  as  the 
few  vacancies  are  being  rapidly  filled  up.  Annual  subscription. 
Throe  Guineas  ; which  includes  admission  to  all  the  Public  Lec- 
tures and  Exhibitions.  Subscription  to  Country  Members,  One 
Guinea  only.  No  Entrance  Pee  or  Liability.— The  Rules  and  Re- 
gulations, with  a List  of  the  members,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  R.  I.  LONGBOTTOM,  Secretary 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  the  cheapest  in 

Loudon,  at  CROSS'S  Wholesale  nnd  Retail  Warehouse.  23, 
Great  Portland-street,  where  builders  and  the  trade  cau  select  from 
a stock  of  80,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced  prices  : — 

Good  Bod-room  Papers from  Old.  per^ard. 


Painted  Marble.  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers  ..  from  ojd. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing-room  Papers,  from  14  J. 
Satins  and  Flock from  3Jd. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
ramie  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  — Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id.  „ 

Halm  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  diuing  rooms 3d.  _ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  dock 


Br  nize  drawing 


4d. 

Sd. 


Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  Od.  „ 

lO.ts-'  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER.  +11.  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1880. 
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SATURDAY , JANUARY  13,  1851. 

j N London  city  there  is  movement : 

I people  all  seem  prosperous  and 
| busy:  a good  spirit  is  abroad, 

I active  and  wider-seeing  than 
J formerly,  and  we  venture  to 
prognosticate,  that  such  things  will  be  done 
there  one  of  these  days  as  will  make  the  world 
wonder  and  admire.  With  the  power  and 
revenues  possessed  by  the  corporation,  they 
only  need  opinion  to  make  London  and  Lon- 
doners the  glory  of  the  universe, — and  that 
opinion  is  growing,  though  it  may  be  slowly, 
and  against  opposition.  However,  we  will  not 
get  on  stilts,  purposing  simply  to  allude  to 
some  of  the  works  and  inquiries  just  now 
going  on  in  the  City. 

The  new  thoroughfare  by  way  of  Cannon- 
street  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with:  the 
Committee,  we  understand,  have  determined 
that  the  houses  shall  be  all  cleared  away,  and 
the  street  be  paved  through  by  the  coming 
May-day,  which,  it  is  to  be  expected,  will  stand 
in  history  in  opposition  to  the  “ Evil  May- 
day”  of  1517,  as  the  “Good  May-day” 
of  1851.  Just  opposite  St.  Swithin’s  Church 
and  London  Stone,  an  ancient  vault,  or  crypt, 
©f  considerable  length,  was  opened,  and  still 
remains  so.  It  has  stone  cross-springers, 
forming  a pointed  arch,  and  is  vaulted 
with  chalk.  The  city  architect,  Mr.  Bun- 
dling, who  has  ever  manifested  a most 
laudable  desire  to  save  such  remnants  and 
marks  of  Old  London  as  fall  within  his 
control,  will  doubtless  interfere  for  the  pre- 
servation of  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  will  map  its  position  for  the  benefit  of 
topographical  investigators.  The  new  road, 
when  opened,  will  relieve  the  narrow  gorge 
known  as  the  Poultry,*  but  will  not  effect  all 
that  is  needed  in  that  respect. 

The  conjoint  station  at  London-bridge,  or 
rather  the  assemblage  of  stations,  for  we  have 
here  the  Brighton,  the  South-Eastern  (includ- 
ing the  North  Kent),  and  the  Greenwich,  is 
fast  approaching  completion.  Its  appearance, 
as  a whole,  is  anything  but  an  improvement 
on  that  of  the  old  Brighton  station.  The 
central  buddings  belong  to  the  South-Eastern ; 
the  Brighton  is  on  the  south  side  ; and  the 
Greenwich  is  put  somewhat  out  of  the  way? 
next  Tooley-street.  There  is  a covered  way, 
on  iron  columns,  around  the  South-Eastern, 
which  is  glazed  to  the  extent  of  the  pathway, 
so  -as  not  to  darken  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor.  A portion  of  the  covering 
projects  beyond  the  line  of  the  columns,  so  as 
to  further  screen  the  pathway  from  rain  : this 
is  solid,  with  a high  cornice  and  fascia,  and 
there  seeming  to  be  nothing  to  balance  it  (the 
rest  of  the  covering  being  of  glass,  as  already 
mentioned),  it  has  not  a pleasing  effect.  We 
must  find  fault,  too,  with  the  cement  decora- 
tions of  the  central  clock,  which  seem  to  us 
coarse  and  heavy.  The  architect  (Mr.  Beazley) 
would  .probably  show  that  the  faults  were  the 
executant’s.  The  departure  and  arrival  plat- 
forms have  a wooden  roof  of  large  span  (nearly 
100  feet  we  should  say),  mentioned  some  time 
since.  A considerable  portion  of  the  covering 
is  of  rough  plate  glass,”  in  sheets,  8 feet 


long,  and  3 feet  6 inches  wide.  Such  spaces 
between  the  principals  as  are  not  glazed  are 
plastered  and  panelled.  • Rough  plate  glass 
offers  great  facilities  for  roofing. 

The  front  of  the  Brighton  Station  has 
stone  dressings,  but  little  beauty.  The  book- 
ing-office, which  is  ill- shaped  (perhaps  una- 
voidably so),  has  a large  circular  light  in  the 
ceiling. 

As  we  left  the  station  the  other  day,  we  had 
a striking  evidence  of  the  want  of  some  such 
arrangement  for  crossing  from  one  side  of 
London  Bridge  to  the  other,  as  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  already  alluded  to  by 
us  :*  a mass  of  vehieles  jammed  up  the  road, 
and  rendered  crossing  impossible  for  at  least 
half-an-hour,  and  even  then  only  with  danger. 
We  understand  that  a memorialto  the  Com- 
mon Council/praying  them  to  form  a tunnel 
from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  as 
proposed,  has  been  signed  by  2,000 'persons. 

We  have  repeatedly  deplored  the  erection  of 
the  structure,  called  Hibernia  Chambers,  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  on  the  west  side,  as 
blocking  up  the  river  banks,  and  have  shown 
how  one  step  of  that  sort  leads  to  another. 
The  evil  is  still  growing.  Adjoining  the 
building  in  question,  a large  structure  is  now 
being  erected  farther  westward. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  individuals 
having  rights  will  yield  them  to  their  own 
loss ; but  it  behoves  the  authorities  to  make 
such  arrangements  with  individuals  as  may 
tend  to  the  general  good. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  the 
importance  of  keeping  open  and  embank- 
ing the  river  side  has  been  urged.  Charles 
the  Second,  in  his  proclamation  forbidding 
rebuilding  in  the  City  previous  to  general 
arrangements  being  made,  provided  for  a 
quay  on  the  river  side,  and  set  forth  that 
buildings  should  not  be  erected  next  the  river 
within  certain  limits.  In  that  same  reign  an 
Act  “For  rebuilding  the  City  of  London” 
was  passed,  which  sets  forth  “ that  no  house, 
outhouse,  or  otherbuilding  whatever  (cranes  and 
sheds  for  immediate  use  aloneexcepted)shall  be 
built  or  erected  within  40  feet  of  such  part  of ■ 
any  wall,  quay,  or  wharf,  as  abounds  the  river 
Thames,  from  Tower  Wharf  to  London 
Bridge,  and  from  London  Bridge  to  the ! 
Temple  Stairs.”  This  will  serve  to  show  the  j 
opinion  entertained  then  on  a subject  whereon  j 
none  can  differ  now,  except  in  cases  where  I 
their  own  private  interest  may  be  concerned.  " 

Nowhere  is  a fine  river  so  ill-treated  as  in 
London, — its  banks  degraded,  and  its  bed  be- 
fouled : in  return  it  has  often  produced  disease 
and  misery,  where  otherwise  it  would  have 
given  health  and  pleasure  : “ And  thus  the 
whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges.” 

Looking  from  London-bridge  into  the  pool, 
one  may  well  ask — 

“ Where  has  commerce  such  a mart. 

So  rich,  so  thronged  ?” 

From  here,  too,  the  City  [spires  and  towers, 
St.  Paul’s,  also,  somewhat  in  the  distance,  are 
seen  to  advantage,  and  the  throng  of  predes- 
trians  and  crush  of  carriages, — a flood  of  life 
and  energy, — conspire  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
immensity  and  importance  of  the  • modern 
Babylon. 

As  we  returned,  St.  Paul’s  came  nearer  to 
us,  and  looking  in,  at  the  cost  of  twopence,  we 
observed  that  workmen  are  now  painting  white 
the  stonework  of  the  nave.  We  may  say,  as  to 
the  outside,  that  all  that  the  dean  and  chapter 
required  the  corporation  to  do  at  the  gates 
to  the  churchyard  previously  to  opening 


* So  called  because  of  the  poulterers,  who  anciently 
Uvefitfheme. 


* See  p.  621,  Vol.  VIII. 


them  during  the  day  to  the  public  is 
finished,  and  that  the  public  now  wait  the 
fulfilment  of  the  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  the  chapter.  In  the  amended  “ City 
Sewers  Bill,”  the  Commissioners  have  intro- 
duced a clause  (48)  which  provides  that  the 
ground,  area,  and  space,  in  the  west  front  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  may  be  laid  into  the 
public  street,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
commissioners  to  act  and  to  agree  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
the  trustees  for  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral,  for 
such  purpose.  This  is  to  provide  for  the 
hoped-for  improvement. 

We  alluded  just  now,  in  passing,  to  the 
health  of  the  City,  as  affected  by  the  befoul- 
ment  of  the  Thames.  Let  us  mention,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  the  recent  report  of 
their  medical  officer,  Mr.  Simons,  an  able 
document,  deserving  the  most  serious  consi- 
deration. Mr.  Simons  says,  that  during  the 
fifty-two  weeks,  dated  from  Sept.  30,  1849,  to 
Sept.  28,  1850,  there  died  of  the  population  in 
the  City,  2,752  persons.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality, estimated  from  these  data,  for  a popu- 
lation of  125,500,  would  indicate  somewhat 
less  than  twenty-two  deaths  (21*92)  out  of 
every  1,000  living  persons.  Last  year,  from  the 
ravages  of  pestilence,  the  death-rate  reached 
the  alarming  height  of  thirty  in  the  1,000. 

The  decrease,  beyond  that  to  be  referred  to 
the  absence  of  cholera,  he  attributes  in  no 
slight  degree  to  sanitary  measures.  He  main- 
tains “ That  the  main  conditions  which  con- 
stitute the  unhealthiness  of  towns  are  definite, 
palpable,  removable  evils ; that  dense  over- 
crowding of  a population  ; that  intricate  rami- 
fication of  courts  and  alleys,  excluding  light 
and  air ; that  defective  drainage  ; that  the 
products  of  organic  decomposition ; that  con- 
taminated water  and  a stinking  atmosphere- 
are  distinct  causes  of  disease  and  death  ; that 
each  admits  of  being  definitely  estimated  in 
its  numerical  proportion  to  the  total  mortality 
which  it  contributes  to  cause  ; that  each  is 
susceptible  of  abatement  or  removal,  which 
will  at  once  be  followed  by  diminution  of  its 
alleged  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation.” 

With  reference  to  the  conditions  determining 
the  local  preference  shown  by  the  cholera, 
there  are  the  following  striking  observations  : 
— he  says, 

“If  you  now  look  to  the  disease  as  it  raged 
within  your  own  jurisdiction,  you  will  observe 
its  fatality  in  two  especial  directions.  First, 
in  the  line  I have  indicated  to  you,  northward 
from  Blackfriars-bridge,  in  a band  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  width  : there,  in  the 
parallelogram  which  lies  along  the  main  road, 
from  Stonecutter-street  to  Bridewell  Hospital, 
were  76  deaths ; there,  in  the  little  clump  of 
houses,  forming  the  angle  of  Farringdon-street 
and  Holborn-hill,  were  17  deaths;  there,  in  a 
square  space  behind  twenty-seven  shop-fronts 
in  Fleet-street,  were  57  deaths  ; there,  in  the 
small  parish  of  St.  Ann’s,  Blackfriars,  were 
deaths  at  the  rate  of  25  to  ever}*  1,000  of  its 
population.  This  was  incomparably  the  most 
afflicted  portion  of  your  territory.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  ancient  geography 
of  the  City  will  readily  conjecture  a reason ; 
they  will  remember  when  ‘ the  course  of 
water  running  at  London  under  Old-bourne 
Bridge  and  Fleet  Bridge,  into  the  Thames,  was 
of  such  bredth  and  depth  that  10  or  12  ships, 
navies  at  once  with  merchandises,  were  wont 
to  come  to  the  foresaid  bridge  of  Fleet, 
and  some  of  them  unto  Old-bourne  Bridge ;’ 
they  will  remember  how  this  broad  river  (like 
the  Thames  of  our  day)  was  thronged  on  both 
sides  with  population;  how  (again  like  the 
Thames)  it  was  a draining  river,  probably  with 
wide  banks  of  putrifying  mud;  how  many 
fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  cleanse  and 
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preserve  its  channel ; but  how  (in  Stowe’s  day) 
‘ the  brooke,  by  means  of  continuall  incroch- 
ments  upon  the  banks,  and  casting  of  soylage 


pected  to  obstruct  and  clog  in  future,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  the  onward  course  of 


into  the  stream,  was  become  worse  cloyed  Pr'nc^P^es  involving  the  happiness  of  millions, 
than  ever  it  was  before.’  "Where  that  soylage  ; ^ace  °f  this  combined  opposition,  it  must 
was  cast,  and  where,  since  the  days  referred  j never  be  forgotten  that  the  actual  sufferers,  the 
to,  so  many  habitations  have  arisen  that  no  ! industrious  workmen  of  this  and  other  cities, 
sign  of  stream  remains  visible  to  the  wayfarer 

above  ground,  its  traces  still  remain  below. ! themselves  powerless.  The  owners  of 
Throughout  at  least  a large  portion  of  this  smad  houses,  unfit  for  human  habitation,  can 
district,  the  subsoil  (your  surveyor  informs  me) ! make  themselves  heard,  in  an  adverse  spirit, 
consists  of  black  mud,  the  bed  of  the  ancient  ( when  measures  of  amelioration  are  canvassed 
nver,  in  which  are  set  the  foundations  of  the  I at  parochial  boards;  the  ratepayers  can  speak 
modern  houses.  The  river,  which  centuries  ■ . 1 1 , H 

ago  fulfilled  for  a large  population  those  m stl11  inore  authontative  terms,  and  can  bias, 
vile  uses  which  now  pollute  the  Thames,  not  control,  even  the  legislators  from  whom 
has  gradually  yielded  its  foul  banks  to  the  , the  remedial  enactments  are  to  come;  but  the 
residence  of  a growing  population  ; and  the  1 poor  artlzan,  whose  family  perish  around  him, 
sanitary  relations  of  that  population  are  nnil  , 

exactly  such  as  might  be  imitated,  if  the  whose  ener«le8>  on  wh,ch  his  daily  bread 
volume  of  the  Thames  were  henceforth  slowly  Spends,  are  sapped  and  undermined  in  the 
reduced,  and  if  those  hanks  of  mud  which  are  impure  air  he  is  condemned  to  breathe,  finds 
now  exposed  only  at  low  water,  were  simul-  no  organ  to  proclaim  lus  wants,  or  to  rescue 
taneously  converted  into  the  site  of  permanent  /.  • frr._  v.; 

^in.nMnno  ’’  ^ /nm  mom  his  misery. 

There  is  no  public  body  to  which  the  advo- 
cacy of  this  great  question  can  be  entrusted 


habitation! 

The  sentence  in  the  report  to  be  ever  kept 
in  view  is  this,  that  in  spite  of  all  exertions,  . 
untimely  and  preventable  death  still  prevails  m0re  Promise  of  8“ccesBful  results  th8" 
most  largely  in  the  population;  and  that  if  Metropolitan  Samtary  Association,  in- 
the  deliberate  promises  of  science  be  not  an  “embers  8 large  number  of 


men  whose  names  are  a guarantee  to  the 
public  that  whatever  measures  they  sanction 
will  be  deserving  of  general  support,  and  we 
do  hope  that  the  public  will  give  that  assist- 


funds. 

THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
IN  HYDE-PARK. 

According  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Paxton, 
that  I should  write  down  the  remarks  that  I 


empty  delusion,  it  is  practicable  to  reduce 
human  mortality  within  their  jurisdiction  to 
nearly  the  half  of  its  present  prevalence.* 

In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  it 
would  be  needless  to  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  ance  t0  the  Association  which  needs,  and 
the  one  great  social  question,  in  reference  w**bout  which  it,  of  course,  can  do  nothing, 
to  the  material  well-being  of  the  labouring  I<;  is  needful  that  the  public  should  be  re- 
classes, is,  the  state  of  their  dwellings,  the  m'nded  the  great  evils  which  are  conti- 
supply  of  water,  and  other  allied  circumstances,  j nua^y  sm0lddei'ing  beneath  the  surface,  be- 
The  rapidly  increasing  recognition  of  this  great  causeformermemorable  examPIes  Prove  that 
truth,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  men  are  Prone  t0  forget  even  the  most  terrible 
course  of  recent  legislation,  plainly  evinces  ca^am^‘es>  unless  a salutary  recollection  of 
that  the  realization  of  sanitary  reform  is  a them  be  rePeatedly  renewed  in  their  minds, 
question  only  of  time;  its  ultimate  triumph  ^ 's  die  special  province  of  this  Association  to 
being  assured,  humanly  speaking,  beyond  the  adord  sucb  warning,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  Although,'  however,  the  leSislative  measures  which  are  so  imperatively 
final  consummation  of  that  for  which,  during  demanded  > and  we  feel  satisfied  they  will  do 
a long  period,  a limited  number  of  individuals  I thei,r  duty  if  enabled  by  the  provision  of 
have  never  ceased  to  struggle,  is  placed  beyond 
the  risk  of  failure, — vigorous,  sustained,  and 
influential  efforts  are  demanded  to  shorten  the 
interval  during  which  the  industrious  classes 
— inhabitants  of  our  great  cities  and  towns — 
will  continue  subjected  to  the  indescribable  i bad  made  *°.b'm  on  tbe  subject  of  the  deco- 
„„  j . . • 11  -i  c • i . rative  colouring  of  the  building  for  the  Exhi- 

and  almost  inconceivable  evils  of  their  lot.  L-.-  T ”, 

. bition,  1 now  apply  myself  to  the  task  with  no 

oelnsb,  but  powerful  interests,  ignorant  pre-  ^ feeling  of  captious  criticism,  but  from  the  wish 
judices,  and  apathetic  indifference,  may  be  ex-  to  otter  my  own  opinion,  as  many  others  have 

offered  theirs,  as  to  what  will  be  the  most 
judicious  principle  of  colouring  for  giving  effect 
to  the  building. 

Before  speaking  of  the  experiments  already 
made,  I will  commence  by  saying  that  no  one 
could  have  brought  to  this  subject  a better 
knowledge  of  principles,  or  expressed  it  in 
more  clear  and  elegant  terms,  than  has  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  in  his  interesting  paper,  read  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

I maintain,  however,  that  it  is  not  a question 
of  colours  alone,  or  a philosophical  arrange- 
ment of  them,  but  the  application  of  that 
system  of  colour  that  best  carries  out  the  con- 
structive features  of  the  building,  and  conveys 
to  the  mind  the  reality  of  what  it  is. 

For  this  reason  particularly  I object  to  the 
columns  being  painted  yellow,  white,  and  blue. 
This  colouring  gives  me  the  idea  of  their  being 
wood.  I cannot  think  of  them,  so  coloured, 
as  iron  columns. 

I next  consider  this  colouring  with  reference 
to  its  effect  on  the  eye,  and  I do  believe  it  will 
disappoint  the  expectation  of  those  who  now 
advocate  it.  The  yellow  is  separated  from  the 
bine  by  a white  line,  which  white,  at  a short 
distance  from  the  eye,  disappears,  softening 
into  the  yellow  as  light,  and  into  the  blue  as 
shadow. 

Again,  as  regards  the  effect  of  this  colouring 
when  thrown  into  masses : as  the  columns 
range  in  perspective,  the  yellow  outlines  will 
altogether  vanish  after  a certain  distance,  or, 
if  they  are  visible,  will  present  the  effect  of  a 


* Mr.  Simons  suggests  the  following  as  desiderata  in  the 
new  Act  which  the  City  Commissioners  are  about  to 
obtain : — 

“ 1.  A clause  which  would  give  you  control  over  1 
snpply  and  distribution  of  water,  would  enable  you 
your  corporate  capacity  to  contract  with  any  person 
any  company  for  the  total  service  of  the  City,  and  would 
authorise  you  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  contract  by 
certain  specified  rates. 

2.  A clause  empowering  you  to  require  that  every  trade 
or  manufacture  practised  within  the  City  shall  be  carried 
on  with  such  precautions,  and  with  such  available  improve- 
ments, from  time  to  time,  as  shall  reduce  to  the  lowest 
practicable  amount  whatever  nuisance  or  inconvenience  to 
the  neighbourhood  is  apt  to  arise  therefrom. 

3.  Such  a change  in  the  definition  affixed  to  your 
91st  clause  as  would  render  this  operative  for  the  regulation 
and  improvement  of  a larger  number  of  houses  ; and  such 
addition  to  the  clause  as  would  enable  you,  on  the  joint 
certificate  of  your  officer  of  health  and  surveyor,  to  enforce 
the  opening  of  additional  windows  where  requisite  lor  the 
proper  ventilation  of  houses. 

•1.  A clause  permitting  and  empowering  you,  on  suffi- 
cient medical  testimony,  to  remove,  or  to  call  upon  the 
board  of  guardians  to  remove,  from  any  lodging-house 
within  the  new  definition  of  your  Act,  any  person  diseased 
with  fever  or  other  infectious  malady,  whose  continuance 
there  would  endanger  the  lives  of  other  inmates. 

6.  A clause  prohibiting  the  occupation  of  underground 
cellars  for  the  purposes  of  dwelling. 

6.  A clause  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  cattle  in  or  under 
dwelling-houses. 

7.  A clause  vesting  in  the  commission  a right  to  pur- 
chase houses  by  jury  valuation,  in  any  case  where  they 
shall  determine  that  such  houses  are  permanently  un- 
wholesome and  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  that  their 
alteration  or  removal  is  necessary  for  the  public  health. 

. 8.  A clause  enabling  the  commission  to  control  all  fur- 
ther encroachments  on  spaces  which  are  now  open  within 
the  City;  so  that  on  ground  now  (within  a certain  number 
of  years)  unoccupied  by  buildings,  no  future  erection 
shall  be  made,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  commission. 

9.  A clause  to  protect  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of 
human  food,  as  sold  within  the  City,  by  affixing  penalties 
to  its  exposure  for  sale  in  any  adulterated,  decayed,  or  cor- 
rupted condition,  which  may  impair  its  fitness  for  con- 
sumption.” 


yellow  wall.  Nor.  will  the  blue  sti’ipes  prevent 
this,  because  in  certain  situations  they  will 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  he  seen.  It  may  he  con- 
sidered, however,  that  in  many  of  the  spaces 
between  the  columns  there  will  be  drapery  of 
dark  colouring : if  these  are  of  subdued  tones 
(which  many  exhibitors  will  prefer  to  set  off 
their  goods),  the  columns  will  certainly  be 
well  defined,  hut  will,  I fear,  have  an  appear- 
ance of  gaudiness. 

I now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
girders  and  roof,  if  I may  so  call  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  : here  the  colouring 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the  columns, 
being  blue  and  white,  with  broad  bands  of  red. 
If  I feared  that  the  colouring  of  the  columns 
might  have  an  appearance  of  feebleness,  I 
think  that  the  effect  of  the  masses  of  red  in  the 
girders  will  have  too  marked  a contrast.  In 
the  one  case  there  is  no  red,  in  the  other  there 
is  no  yellow;  hence  there  appears  a want  of 
sympathy  between  the  columns  and  the  girders, 
which,  as  they  are  both  of  iron,  ought  surely 
to  be  associated  in  the  colouring. 

As  regards  the  roof  of  glass,  which  rests  like 
a network  on  the  iron  framing,  I think  it 
desirable  to  avoid  the  heavy  marginal  lines  of 
red ; not  being  part  of  the  substantial  iron 
construction,  hut  simply  a covering,  I would 
have  it  coloured  far  more  lightly. 

Having  thus  spoken  freely  of  the  experi- 
ments already  made,  I offer  my  own  opinion 
of  what  the  colouring  should  be.  To  convey 
this  by  writing  alone  will  be  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, hut  I will  endeavour  to  explain  the 
arrangement  of  colours  I propose. 

I would  have  the  flats  of  the  columns  a pale 
bronze  green,  and  the  circular  parts  of  maroon 
red,— such  a colour  as  is  often  given  by  anti- 
corrosive paint  to  ironwork.  I separate  these 
two  colours  by  a subdued  gold  colour  line. 
On  the  girders  I would  carry  out  the  same 
principle,  making  the  framing  bronze  green, 
and  the  braces  maroon  red,  both  relieved  by 
light  lines.  The  roof  of  glass  I should  like  to 
have  nearly  untouched  by  colour,  only  on  the 
framing  would  I paint  a line  of  green,  suffi- 
cient to  lead  the  eye  to  the  parts,  without 
defining  them  too  strongly;  on  the  glass  I 
would  put  no  colour. 

The  above  is  what  I suggest  as  the  principle 
of  colouring,  but  in  the  detail  many  slight 
modifications  might  occur  to  those  who  would 
execute  it. 

I have  devoted  much  time  towards  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  Exhibition  ; I feel  the 
greatest  interest  in  its  success;  and,  a decorator 
myself,  I hope  I may  he  held  excused  for 
thus  stepping  forward  to  differ  with  the  ex- 
periments of  a very  able  man. 

John  G.  Crace. 

Permit  me,  from  respect  to  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  to  reply  to  his  remarks  in  your  last 
publication,  without  the  intervention  of  your 
friendly  correspondent,  “ Suum  Cuique.” 

To  what  extent  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  proposal 
for  the  decoration  of  the  great  Exhibition 
building  coincides  with  my  “ Hints  for  the 
arrangement  of  Colours  in  Ancient  Decorative 
Art,”  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  a com- 
parison of  the  report  of  his  lecture,  in  which 
the  proposal  is  developed  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  with  my  brochure,  of 
which  1 will  gladly  transmit  a copy  to  any  of 
your  professional  readers  who  may  take  so 
much  interest  in  the  subject  as  to  apply  to 
me  for  it. 

Mr.  Jones  states  that  his  opinions,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  lecture,  “ were  formed  in  Egypt 
and  the  East  generally  twenty  years  ago  ” — 

“ partially  printed  nine  years  ago ; and  de- 
livered in  a lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution 
seven  years  ago.”  This  effectually  disposes  of 
the  questions  of  priority  of  discovery  and  pub- 
lication, as  my  attention  has  not  been  directed 
to  the  subject  longer  than  six  years.  I cannot, 
however,  help  expressing  my  regret  that  these 
opinions  have  not  been  more  extensively 
disseminated  for  the  benefit  of  British  manu- 
facturers, who  have  laboured  to  the  present 
time  in  ignorance,  or  at  least  in  disregard  of 
them ; and  though  the  reason  is  one  of 
infinitely  less  importance,  that  I might  have 
escaped  much  troublesome  and  expensive  re- 
search, in  illustration  of  a subject  which  I 
certainly  believed  that  I had  restored  to  modern 
art,  and  the  mortification  of  appearing  to  in- 
trude upon  pre-occupied  ground.  Mr.  Jones 
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offers  to  supply  your  correspondent  with 
abundant  proof  of  what  he  advances  : permit 
me  to  say,  that  so  far  as  I,  at  least,  am  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Jones’s  word  can  require  no 
corroborative  evidence. 

Bolton.  Gilbert  J.  French. 


THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  MUSEUM  AT 
ST.  PETERSBURG. 

This  splendid  conception  of  M.  de  Klenze, 
of  Munich,  is  nigh  its  completion,  and  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  next  spring.  Its  idea 
arose  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  when  on  a 
visit  at  Munich  in  1838,  when  Klenze 
conducted  him  through  the  spaces  of  the 
Pinakotheka.  The  architect  received  next 
year  an  invitation  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
orders  to  make  the  plan  for  the  building  of  a 
museum,  which  should  comprise  objects  of 
art  of  every  kind — ancient  and  modern  sculp- 
tures, vases,  cameos,  coins  and  medals,  pic- 
tures, copper  engravings,  drawings,  a collec- 
tion of  old  illustrated  MSS.,  and  even  a 
library  of  works  on  art,  and  other  costly 
books.  The  spot  for  the  building,  near  the 
imperial  Winter  Palace,  was  selected  by  the 
monarch,  for  which  a great  many  large  build- 
ings had  to  be  purchased  and  pulled  down. 
The  plan  itself  was  entirely  left  to  M.  Klenze, 
who  chose  the  principle  of  classic  antiquity. 
According  to  locality,  it  was  on  the  east  side, 
where  the  main  entrance  of  the  building  was 
to  be  placed,  which  is  very  suitable,  as  the 
street  (the  great  Million ) has  a breadth  of  90  to 
300  feet.  The  north  side,  situated  in  a pretty 
broad  canal  street,  presented  obstacles  of  a 
particular  kind,  which,  however,  led  to  a most 
fortuitous  solution.  There  existed  here  a sort 
of  clumsy  gallery,  erected  by  the  Italian  archi- 
tect Guarenghi,  which,  however,  contained 
very  faithful  and  beautiful  copies  of  the 
Loggie  of  Raffaelle,  in  the  Vaticana.  They  had 
been  executed  in  Rome  quite  in  the  same  pro- 
portion and  the  same  colours  as  the  original, 
and  are  now  the  more  valuable,  as  many  parts 
of  the  paintings,  which  have  become  unseemly 
in  the  original,  have  here  preserved  their 
former  splendour.  On  close  examination, 
however,  it  was  found,  that  these  paintings 
were  spread  on  frames,  and  could  be  taken  off. 
Hence,  M.  Klenze  obtained  permission  to 
remodel  and  rebuild  the  exterior  of  the  gal- 
lery, in  accordance  with  his  general  plan, 
without,  however,  interfering  in  the  least  with 
the  Raffaellian  Loggie. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  new  museum  forms 
a parallelogram  of  515  feet  by  375  feet.  A dia- 
gonal wing  transects  the  whole,  and  forms  two 
squares  of  equal  breadth,  one  of  which  is  again 
divided  in  two  by  the  elevation  of  the  stair- 
case. Thus  a general  length  of  1,840  feet  has 
been  acquired  for  the  area  of  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  entrance  from  the  great  Million  is 
practised  by  an  outer  doorway.  This  doorway 
is  formed  by  eight  pilasters,  on  which  are 
leaning  ten  Telamones, which,  with  the  pedestal, 
rise  to  a height  of  22  feet:  they  are  monolithes 
of  the  fine  gray  granite  of  Sondobol.  This 
porch  leads  to  a vestibule,  in  which  sixteen 
columns  of  red  granite  of  Finland  support  the 
ceiling.  Thence,  in  a straight  line  we  reach 
the  principal  staircase,  which  being  composed 
of  steps  of  Carrara  marble  22  feet  long,  lead  to 
the  first  story  of  the  building.  To  the  left  of 
the  vestibule  are  two  halls  for  the  reception  of 
ancient  sculpture.  The  second  of  these  halls 
forms  the  corner,  through  which  we  pass  along 
the  southern  longitudinal  facade  in  a gallery, 
destined  for  modern  works  of  sculpture.  Next 
follow  three  halls  situate  in  the  middle  of  the 
facade,  of  which  the  first  will  be  the  work- 
room ( Arbeits  Zimmer),  for  the  directors  of 
the  marble  department ; the  second  receive 
antiquities  of  all  kinds ; the  third,  together  with 
an  adjacent  apartment,  contains  a collection  of 
sepulchral  and  other  vases.  This  lower  story 
will  be  occupied  as  well  by  the  library,  the 
painted  MSS., — in  fine,  by  those  antiquities 
which  have  been  found  at  Kertsch,  the  ancient 
Pantikapieum,  and  which  national  remains 
will  form  a separate  collection. 

On  the  first  floor  we  reach  by  the  great  stair- 
case the  large  ante-hall  and  a gallery.  Here 
the  compartments  are  placed  on  the  outer  and 
inner  fafade, — one  for  the  paintings  of  the 
Russian  school,  one  for  the  paintings  of  Rem- 
brandt, one  for  Wouvermann;  saloons  for 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  school;  five  apart- 


ments for  the  numismatic  collection ; three 
galleries  for  the  Cameos  and  Intaglios,  and 
the  Loggie  of  Raffaelle.  Like  in  the  Louvre 
it  is  proposed  also  to  erect  a long  ornamented 
gallery  ( Fest  Gullerie),  where  on  great  occa- 
sions a communication  from  the  Winter 
Palace  to  the  theatre  of  the  Eremitage  is  to  be 
effected. 

Continuing  now  with  the  exterior  of  the 
Petersburg  Museum,  we  may  state,  that  some 
of  the  sculpture  have  been  executed  by  the 
Russian  Sculptor  Terebenieff,  after  a small 
model  by  M.  Klenze.  As  the  squares  of  the 
building  are  even  broader  than  the  adjacent 
streets,  the  architect  has  chosen  to  light  the 
ground-floor  by  the  former,  and  to  place  on 
the  street  facjade  niches  instead  of  windows, 
where  statues  of  artists  of  every  branch  are  to 
be  placed.  Above  the  windows  of  the  first,  are 
basso  relievos,  in  the  middle  of  which  appears 
a figure  of  life-size,  representing  some  of  the 
various  attributes  of  art,  or  the  genii  of  fame. 
On  both  ends  are  pavilions,  which  form  the 
beginning  of  the  lateral  facades.  The  socle  of 
the  buildings  is  composed  of  a reddish  Finland 
granite,  resembling  Sienite ; the  remainder  of 
the  facade  consists  of  a yellowish  grit  from 
Habsal,  in  Courland.  As  the  sculpture  is  of  a 
grey  polished  granite,  all  the  other  statues,  re- 
lievos, and  ornaments  present  also  the  same 
colour.  They  have  been  made  of  copper  by  a 
galvanoplastic  process,  and  then  covered  in 
the  same  way  with  a solution  of  zinc,  which 
imparts  to  them  a stern,  grey  appearance, 
beautifully  tallying  with  the  tone  of  the  granite 
work.  The  railings  of  the  balcony,  of  the 
roof,  and  the  sashes  of  the  windows  are  of 
greenish  bronze,  or  a like  composition.  It  is 
yet  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor,  with  the  exception  of  some 
part  of  the  flooring  and  the  internal  doors,  no 
wood  has  been  employed  in  the  building.  The 
whole  framework  of  the  roofing,  and  all  flat 
ceilings,  whose  area  amounts  nearly  to  80,000 
feet,  are  of  iron,  and  the  ornaments  of  galvano- 
plastic copper, — a costliness  of  construction 
without  example  in  our  time.  The  walls  are 
either  made  of  marble  or  of  a stucco  resem- 
bling it,  and  the  140  columns  supporting  the 
interior,  monolithes  of  the  finest  marble  or 
granite.  The  floors  are  made  either  of  plates 
of  marble,  or  of  a mosaic  of  costly  and  showy 
woods.  According  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor, 
M.  de  Klenze  had  to  furnish  accurate  draw- 
ings of  every  ornament,  and  even  piece  of 
furniture,  which,  at  the  considerable  distance 
between  Munich  and  Petersburg,  presented 
some  difficulty ; the  architect,  however,  in- 
spected the  work  every  second  year.* 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES 
OF  TREVES. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  Collectanea  Antiqua, 
just  now  published,  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  has 
commenced  a series  of  notes  on  some  of  the 
antiquities  of  Treves,  Mayence,  and  other 
places  on  the  Moselle  and  Rhine.  As  this 
work  probably  gets  into  the  hands  of  very 
few  of  our  readers,  the  majority  will  thank  us 
for  letting  them  see  Mr.  Smith’s  account  of 
Treves,  the  more  so,  too,  as  engravings  of  some 
of  the  monuments  mentioned  by  him  have 
appeared  in  our  previous  volumes.'}' 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Wyttenbach’s  ‘Roman  Anti- 
quities of  Treves,’  observes  that,  ‘ the  greater 
number  of  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with'  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine  itself,  and  its 
thermal  districts,  and  Frankfort  and  Heidel- 
berg, are  far  from  being  aware  that,  at  a dis- 
tance little  greater  than  those  from  its  banks, 
there  lies,  on  the  opposite  side,  a city  abound- 
ing in  objects  of  so  deep  interest  as  Treves  ;’ 
and  he  adds, — * in  five  days’  easy  travelling 
they  may  pass  from  the  shores  of  the  Thames 
to  a spot  where  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
at  once  satisfying  their  curiosity,  and  gaining 
instruction  by  the  contemplation  of  specimens 
of  Roman  workmanship,  so  grand  in  character, 
so  varied  in  object,  and  so  perfect  in  condition, 
as  probably  no  other  locality  beyond  the  Alps 
would  be  able  to  exhibit ; specimens  which 
also  convey  a full  idea  of  the  features  distin- 


* Particulars  and  Engravings  of  this  great  modern 
structure  are  to  be  found  in  M.  Klenze’ s “ Architectural 
Sketches”  (Arehitektonische  Entwnrfe),  6th  Part,  with 
twelve  plates,  just  published  at  Munich, 
t See  especially  vol.  V.  pp.  13  and  26. 


guishing  the  monuments  that  adorn  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  world.’ 

These  observations  were  published  in  1839. 
The  railway  from  Ostend  to  Cologne,  to  which 
at  Malines  is  united  the  French  line  from 
Calais,  has  now  lessened  the  time  of  transit 
from  England  to  three,  or  even  to  two,  days; 
and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  this  noble  old  city  has 
in  consequence  become  much  better  known, 
even  to  the  few  who  by  education  or  taste  are 
disposed  to  deviate  from  the  well-beaten  roads 
and  more  popular  places,  to  seek,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  trifling  personal  toil,  the  works  of 
ancient  art.  Of  the  thousands  who  weekly 
sail  up  and  down  the  Rhine,  only  a small 
number  turn  aside  at  Coblentz*  to  see  the 
beauties  of  the  Moselle ; and  of  these  only  a 
small  fraction  stay  longer  at  Treves  than  is 
necessary  to  secure  their  passage  by  the  return 
of  the  steamboat,  contenting  themselves  with 
visiting  some  of  the  more  striking  ancient 
monuments,  or  probably  in  passing  them  by 
altogether.  Much  more,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  great  body  of  tourists  who 
travel  for  fashion’s  sake,  for  relaxation  from 
business,  or  to  kill  time  and  ennui.  But  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  antiquaries  themselves 
should  not  have  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  remains  of  Treves  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  have  sought  to  open  a commu- 
nication with  literary  societies,  or  with  indi- 
viduals of  the  country  devoted  to  the  study  of 
national  antiquities.  Yet  so  little  of  scientific 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  has  ex-* 
isted,  that  in  the  extensive  library  of  Treves  not 
a copy  of  the  Archceologia  is  to  be  found,  an/d 
this  our  largest  antiquarian  work  is  also  un- 
known in  the  libraries  of  other  large  cities  in 
Germany.’}'  As  the  Treves  library  contain; s a 
considerable  number  of  duplicate  volumes,  for 
exchange,  this  lamentable  example  of  the 
absence  of  friendly  communication  between 
the  antiquaries  of  England  and  this  important 
city  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist  longer. 
The  French,  who  generally  in  matters  of.  science 
are  in  advance  of  us,  have  not  ov  erlooked 
Treves.  In  1846  an  archeeological  congress 
was  held  there  by  the  Societe  pour  la  Conserva- 
tion des  Monuments  Nationaux,  ?.  report  on 
which  is  published  by  M.  de  Cau.mont,  in  his 
Bulletins  Monumentals.  But  a city  of  an  ex- 
tent so  vast,  with  suburbs  filled  with  remains 

* Those  who  have  time  to  spare,  and  can  wall,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a-day,  may  tal«i  the  road  from  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  Treves  (a  distance  of  about  ninety-three 
miles),  and  pass  through  a country  of  peculiar  interest, 
but  little  visited  by  travellers.  The  towns  on  this  road 
are,  Montjoie,  Priim,  and  Bitburg  : there  are  also  several 
villages;  and  although  the  accommodation  they  afford  is 
somewhat  rude,  the  pedestrian  English  antiquary  may 
trust  himself  to  it  with  pleasure  and  safety.  The  novelty 
of  the  scenery,  and  of  every  thing  around  him,  will  supply 
him  with  continual  and  varied  objects  of  attraction,  which 
will  more  than  compensate,  iu  mental  excitement,  the 
temporary  absence  of  some  physical  comforts  and  home 
indulgences.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bitburg — the  Seda 
Vicus  of  Antoninus,  the  first  station  in  the  route  from 
Trevcris  to  Agrippina  (Cologne)— is  full  of  Roman  re- 
mains. At  Fhessem,  about  three  miles  from  Bitburg,  a 
villa  was  discovered  in  1833,  an  account  of  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Herr  Schmidt.  It  contains  many  tessellated 
pavements  of  rich  and  chaste  designs,  and  the  walls 
of  several  apartments  had  been  ornamented  with  paintings 
and  with  thin  slabs  of  marble.  Fragments  of  statues  and  bas- 
reliels,  shafts,  vases,  and  capitals  of  columns  in  stone  and 
in  marble,  were  nlso  found.  Villas,  equally  interesting, 
have  also  been  discovered  at  Biekliessern,  at  Ackerburg, 
and  at  other  places  around  Bitburg.  Treves  may  be 
visited  from  Bonn  or  Remagen,  through  the  Eifel,  to  Arh- 
weiler,  Altenahr,  Adenau,  Kelberg,  aiul  Dauu.  From  the 
last  of  these  places  the  Treves  and  Coblentz  road  can  be 
gained  either  at  Liitzerath  or  at  IVitlich.  This  route,  like 
the  former,  is  through  a wild  country,  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, peculiarly  attractive  to  the  geologist  and  naturalist ; 
hut  it  can  only  be  recommended  to  the  pedestrian  who  has 
time  at  his  command.  The  usual  mode  by  which  travellers 
reach  Treves  is  from  Coblentz  by  the  Sclinellponi , which  leaves 
daily  at  an  early  hour,  and  arrives  in  the  evening  : or  by 
steamer  up  the  Moselle,— a voyage  which  requires  two 
days,  but  which  from  Treves  to  Coblentz  is  accomplished 
in  one. 

t There  is,  unfortunately,  a general  indifference  in  the 
antiquarian  societies,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, to  creating  or  sustaining  friendly  intercourse;  and 
this  fact  is  proved  by  the  defective  state  of  their  respec- 
tive libraries.  Had  the  Society  of  Autiquaries,  before 
selling  their  stock  of  the  Arch/eotoijia,  presented  copies  (as 
far  as  they  could  have  been  made  complete)  to  the  conti- 
nental societies,  we  should,  without  feeling  the  cost,  have 
conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  foreign  antiquaries, 
and  secured  for  ourselves  their  goodwill  and  co-operation. 
At  present  the  whole  system  of  so-called  foreign  inter- 
course and  foreign  honorary  membership  is  of  little  or  no 
value,  although  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  a list  of 
nearly  fifty  honorary  fellows.  It  would  be  difficult  to  jus- 
tify the  election  of  many  of  these  gentlemen,  or  at  least 
their  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  list  year  after  year, 
without  corresponding,  or  in  any  way  showing  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects  of  the  Boci’ety  which  has  paid  them 
this  honourable  compliment.  There  are,  no  doubt,  men 
of  the  highest  literary  and  antiquarian  qualifications,  who 
would  do  credit  to  their  election  into  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  who  would  not  consider  it  a sinecure.  I be- 
lieve, of  these  fifty  foreign  associates,  not  more  than  one 
or  two  have  made  communications  to  the  society.  Dr. 
Conrad  Leemans,  of  Leyden,  is  one  exception  ; but  I can- 
not, upon  recollection,  m;ntion  a second. 
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not  yet  half  explored,  requires  a long  residence, 
and  patient  and  quiet  investigation,  to  unravel 
the  obscured  vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  many  anomalies  which  exist  in  archi- 
tecture of  various  epochs  blended  together.* 
The  present  walls  of  Treves,  like  those  of 
many  towns  of  Roman  origin  on  the  Rhine, 
exhibit  .a  mixed  style  of  architecture,  conse- 
quent on  successive  reparations  at  various 
periods.  There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
they  were,  in  part  at  least,  dismantled  in  the 
Roman  times  by  the  barbarian  invaders  ; and, 
in  the  middle  ages,  they  seem  to  have  suffered 
still  more  severely.  As  we  now  see  them,  it 
is  only  here  and  there  that  portions  may  he 
detected  of  pure  Roman  construction  ; but  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  line  of  circumvallation 
has  been  but  little  altered,  and  that  even  the 
towers  still  mark  the  sites  of  those  of  the 
Roman  period,  although  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  that  the  walls  of  ancient  Treveris 
extended  much  beyond  those  of  modern 
Treves,  in  the  direction  of  the  church  of  St. 
Matthias,  beyond  the  bridge.  This  does  not, 
for  many  reasons,  seem  probable ; at  the  same 
time  there  must  have  existed,  or  possibly  still 
exist,  in  that  district,  foundations  of  buildings 
to  give  rise  to  the  notion  that  the  city  walls 
extended  thus  far.  From  inscriptions,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  other  antiquities  (now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Porta  Nigra,  and  in  the  library), 
discovered  along  the  sides  of  the  road  to  St. 
Matthias,  it  is  very  evident  that  many  spacious 
.and  rich  villas  covered  this  quarter  of  the 
suburbs  of  Treveris.  The  banks  of  the  footpath 
leading  along  the  side  of  the  river  to  St.  Matthias 
are  almost  composed  of  the  debris  of  Roman 
huil'dings,  and  the  path  itself  is  chiefly  made 
of  the  old  materials.  About  midway  there 
appears  to  have  been  a pottery,  indicated  by 
layers  of  fragments  of  earthen  vessels  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Matthew  Merian,  in  his  view  of 
Treves,  f on  this  side  of  the  city  places  two 
stupendous  fragments  of  architecture,  which 
must,  to  all  appearance,  have  been  portions  of 
an  edifice  equal  to  some  yet  remaining  within 
the  walls,  which,  for  their  preservation  and 
extent,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  Roman  pro- 
vincial works.  This  view  is  well  executed, 
and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  city  and  its 
chief  buildings,  as  well  as  the  bridge,  the 
churches  of  St,  Barbara  and  St.  Matthias  on 
the  one  side  of  the  city,  and  those  of  St. 
Maximin  and  St.  Simeon  on  the  other;  also 
the  large  mill  upon  the  river,  and  other  build- 
ings which  will  be  easily  recognized.  The 
walls  entirely  surrounded  the  city  when  this 
view  was  taken,  two  centuries  ago;  but  at  the 
present  day  only  parts  of  that  on  the  side  of 
the  river  remain.  But  we  are  more  indebted 
to  the  Annals  of  Treves.X  by  Brower,  with 
notes  by  Masenius,  for  preserving  notices  of 
antiquities,  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  there 
is  no  trace  whatever.  Some  of  the  plates  are 
rudely  executed ; but  others,  such  as  the 
church  of  St.  Simeon  (the  Porta  Nigra),  and 
the  monument  at  Igel,  are  good  works  of  art. 
To  this  work,  Wyttenbach  has  made  constant 
reference;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
afforded  the  groundwork  of  his  excellent 
Guide.  The  most  important  buildings,  now 


antiquity,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  now 
disappeared,  and  of  some  we  do  not  know  even 
what  they  were  ! 

With  these  and  other  witnesses  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  architectural  antiquities  of 
Treves,  comparatively  within  a few  years,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  city  itself  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  and  of  its  museums,  to  corroborate 
the  statements  of  the  historian,  and  to  testify 
to  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  place.  To  con- 
vey to  the  stranger  any  correct  notion  of  the 
remains  which  are  yet  extant  would  he  impos- 
sible within  the  compass  and  means  of  these 
notes;  and  my  efforts  must  therefore  be  di- 
rected solely  to  draw  attention  to  some  parti- 
cular monuments,  and  to  give,  from  my  note- 
book, a few  of  the  remarks  with  which  it  is 
stored  from  two  brief  visits  made  within  the 
last  four  years ; m3r  object  being  to  assist  in 
pointing  out  a fertile  district  for  archaeological 
research  but  little  known  to  my  countrymen, 
although  by  no  means  distant  or  inaccessible. 

The  entrance  to  Treves  from  the  Coblentz 
road  is  through  the  Porta  Nigra,  a colossal 
Roman  structure,  facing  the  street  which  leads 
to  the  market-place  and  the  inn  called  “ Rothe 
Haus,”  formerly  the  town-hall.  The  Porta 
Nigra,  or  Porta  Martis,  seen  from  a distance 
on  this  road,  and  gradually  approached,  6triKes 
the  traveller  with  surprise  and  admiration.  Its 
towering  height,  vast  and  classic  proportions, 
and  dark  colour,  bespeak  at  once  its  origin 
and  character,  and  the  architectural  genius  of 
the  people  whose  edifices  seem  built  for  eter- 
nity. For  nearly  eight  hundred  years  this 
gate  was  destined  to  the  purposes  of  a Chris- 
tian church.  In  one  of  its  towers  a Greek 
monk,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and 
earned  the  posthumous  honour  of  saintship. 
To  him,  under  the  title  of  St.  Simeon,  the 
building  was  dedicated.  The  entrance,  on 
either  side,  was  covered  up  with  earth ; and  to 
the  eastern  side  was  added  a choir,  which  is 
still  standing.  It  was  only  in  1817  that  the 
Prussian  government  removed  the  church, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  French  revolution, 
and  cleared  away  the  accumulated  dirt  and 
extraneous  buildings,  so  as  to  leave  the  Roman 
gate,  as  we  now  view  it,  almost  as  fresh  and 
perfect  as  it  stood  fifteen  centuries  ago.  The 
building  is  oblong,  flanked  by  two  wings  also 
oblong,  and  terminated  on  the  side  looking 
towards  the  country  by  semicircular  towers. 
The  ground-floor,  on  both  sides,  is  double- 
arched,  each  arch  being  fourteen  feet  wide, 
and  about  twenty-three  high,  including  seve- 
ral feet  buried  by  the  raising  of  the  level  of 
the  street. 

In  the  exterior  arcades,  the  grooves  in  which 
the  portcullis  worked  are  still  apparent.  The 
two  wings  had  each  a postern  entrance.  The 
basement  is  surmounted  by  two  rows  of  semi- 
circular windows  in  the  central  part  of  the 
building,  and  by  three  rows  in  the  right  wing  : 
the  third  stage  is  wanting  in  the  left  wing. 
Each  window  is  about  three  feet  wide,  and  six 
feet  in  height.  The  height  of  the  building  in 
the  central  part  is  about  seventy  feet ; that 
of  the  right  wing  about  ninety-four  feet ; the 
entire  length  being  a hundred  and  fifteen  feet. 


destroyed,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Brower,  j The  exterior  of  each  story  is  surrounded  by 
are  that  of  a supposed  triumphal  arch  of  j columns  of  the  Doric  order;  in  the  interior, 
Valentinian  and  Gratian,  without  the  walls  of  and  on  the  sides  of  the  wings,  plain  pilasters 
the  city,  near  the  bridge,  between  that  and  the  j are  substituted.  The  walls  of  the  towers  are 
church  of  St.  Barbara  ; sculptures,  found  in  ! nearly  six  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base,  de- 
the  amphitheatre;  a richly-sculptured  sar-  creasing  in  proportion  to  the  elevation.  They 
cophagus,  found  in  the  church  of  St.  Maximin;  ! are  formed  of  blocks  of  grey  sandstone,  vary- 
a hypocaust,  at  the  supposed  palace  near  the  | ing  from  four  to  nine  feet  in  length,  by  from 
bridge  ; the  western  side  of  a tower  near  the  ! two  to  three  in  width,  placed  upon  each  other 
bridge,  and  the  bridge  itself;  the  Porta  Nigra,  j without  mortar,  and  cramped  on  the  inside 
transformed  into  the  church  of  St.  Simeon ; with  iron.  Many  of  these  fastenings  have 
the  electoral  palace,  now  commonly  called  the  j been  industriously  extracted,  for  the  sake  of 
palace  of  Constantine  ; a stone,  found  in  the  the  metal.  The  left  wing  still  exhibits  where 
castrum  of  Neumagen,  representing  a tabel- ' it  was  connected  with  the  city  wall,  constructed 
larium,  or  rolls  of  manuscripts  in  a library  ; of  the  same  materials  as  the  gate.  The  marks 


and  a view  of  the  castrum  at  Neumagen 
( Noviotnagus ).  Wyttenbach  states  that  the 

Lvxemburgum  Romanum  of  Wiltheim  (a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
Roman  history  of  Treves),  independently  of 
ancient  inscriptions,  contains  three  hundred 
and  twenty  figures  of  different  objects  of 


* An  architect  of  the  citv,  Herr  Schmidt,  is  nt  the  pre- 
sent- moment  engaged  in  publishing  a work  on  the  more 
important  buildings. 

t Topogritphia  Archiepiscopatuum  Moguntinensis,  Tre- 
verensis  et  Coloniensis,  fol.  1646. 

t Antiquitatum  et  Annalium  Trevircnsium,  auetoribus 
P.  C.  Browero  et  P.  J.  Masenio.  Leodii,  m.dc.lxx.  2 vols. 
folio. 


of  the  masons  are  visible  throughout,  as  sharp 
as  ever  ; they  are,  ace  ; sec  ; and  mar. 

From  the  plan  and  dimensions  of  this  grand 
structure,  it  is  very  evident  it  was  intended  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  a gate  solely.  It 
was  constituted  probably  to  serve  as  a fortress 
or  propugnaculum  and  armoury,  while  in  time 
of  peace  its  spacious  rooms  may  have  been 
adapted  to  various  public  services.  The  date 
of  its  erection  is  one  of  those  questions  which 
admit  of  wide  speculation,  without  any  decisive 
evidence,  either  historical  or  monumental,  to 
determine  it.  The  inquiry  has  taken  an  ex- 


tensive range ; on  the  one  hand,  it  has 
been  assigned  to  a period  anterior  to  the 
Christian  sera ; on  the  other,  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. We  shall  certainly  less  err  in  placing 
the  period  of  its  construction  somewhere  mid- 
way between  these  extremes.  Wyttenbach 
refers  it,  with  some  show  of  probability,  to 
the  time  of  Constantine ; but  the  testimony  of 
Eumenius,  on  which  he  mainly  rests,  is  by  no 
means  conclusive,  and  we  are  left  to  regret  the 
absence  of  inscriptions,  or  of  any  marked 
peculiarity  in  the  architecture,  such  as  would 
point  with  unerring  hand  to  the  precise  period 
of  its  origin.  In  northern  Europe,  perhaps, 
the  Porta  Nigra  is  the  finest  work  of  its  kind 
extant.  The  two  gates  of  Autun  in  France, 
the  Porte  d ’ Arroux  and  the  Porte  St.  Andrt, 
are  the  only  similar  works  which  merit  to  be 
compared  with  it.  In  solidity  and  mode  of 
construction  there  is  considerable  analogy; 
but  the  details  are  different,  and  besides  two 
main  arcades  for  carriages,  these  gates  have 
two  others  for  foot-passengers,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  Porta  Nigra.  In  our  own 
country,  the  only  examples  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture which  can  be  compared  in  some  re- 
spects with  this  at  Treves,  are  those  yet 
remaining  in  the  walls  of  Chester. 

The  spacious  rooms  in  the  Porta  Nigra  are 
now  adapted  for  a museum  of  local  antiquities. 

The  buildings  at  Treves,  commonly  called 
the  Palace  of  Constantine,  and  the  ’Thermae , 
next  demand  consideration.  They  are  both 
situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  city,  in 
an  open  quarter,  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  and  near  the  walls, — the  Thermae, 
indeed,  forming  an  angle  of  the  ancient  forti- 
fication. The  palace  of  Constantine  was 
turned  into  a barrack  by  the  French  ; and,  until 
very  recently,  it  has  been  used  for  that  un- 
worthy purpose  since  their  occupation  of 
Treves.  Previously  it  served  for  the  archie- 
piscopal  palace,  and  in  anterior  times  it  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  by  some  of  the  Frankish 
kings.  In  Brower’s  Annals  is  a plate  giving  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  building  as  it  stood  two 
centuries  ago,  when  it  formed  one  side  of  a 
square  edifice,  open  in  the  centre.  It  is  now 
being  renovated  by  order  of  the  Prussian 
government,  and,  it  is  reported,  will  ulti- 
mately be  converted  into  a church. 

This  building,  which,  without  any  authority, 
has  been  called  the  Palace  of  Constantine, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  a basilica,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
examples  extant.  Above  ground  it  is  composed 
entirely  of  square  red  tiles,  15  inches  in 
diameter,  and  lj  inch  thick,  with  layers  of 
mortar  eq^al  in  thickness  to  the  tiles.  The 
entire  elevation  is  nearly  100  feet,  and  its 
length  is  about  225  feet.  In  form  it  is  an 
oblong  square,  terminating  in  an  apse,  which 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a grand  arch,  of 
a span  of  60  feet.formedof  three  rows  of  tileslaid 
edgeways,  the  rows  being  separated  by  a band 
of  tiles  laid  in  a contrary  direction  ; the  arch  is  S 
feet  thick.  The  sides  and  apse  contain  two  rows 
of  semicircular-headed,  open  arches,  the  upper 
being  ornamented  with  three  concentric  rows 
of  tiles,  the  lower  with  two.  The  pavement  is 
said  to  have  been  of  marble,  supported  upon  a 
hypocaust,  and  the  walls  of  the  interior  are 
also  reported  to  have  been  covered  with  marble 
and  paintings.  The  substruction  is  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  sandstone.  During  the 
two  visits  we  paid  Treves,  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  more  than  a stolen  glance  at  the  interior 
of  this  building.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
reparations  now  being  made  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  Herr  Schmidt,  or  some 
other  architectural  antiquary  competent  to 
take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  which  must 
necessarily  be  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
works,  and  apply  them  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  details  of  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  building,  and,  possibly,  of  its 
early  history. 

Crossing  the  parade,  we  arrive  at  the  so- 
called  Thermae,  to  the  interior  of  which  a fee 
obtains  ready  admission  at  all  times  of  the 
day.  It  would  be  almost  entirely  fruitless  to 
attempt  to  give  any  person  a notion  of  the  in- 
terest of  this  vast  and  comolex  edifice  without 
the  aid  of  drawings  and  plans  on  a large  scale. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  by  the  excavations 
made  in  1816,  and  since,  it  presents  the  form 
of  a parallelogram  of  abput  400  feet  in  length, 
and  350  in  width,  terminating,  towards  the 
country,  in  a semicircle,  with  an  apse  on  either 
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side:  the  walls,  from  60  to  70  feet  high,  are 
composed  of  squared  stones  and  tiles,  the 
latter  of  which  are  increased  in  number  at  the 
angles,  and  in  the  windows  and  arches,  which 
are  numerous  throughout.  The  fa£ade  is  no 
longer  standing,  but  the  foundations  remain, 
and  the  plan  of  the  entire  edifice  can  be 
tolerably  well  comprehended  by  the  visitor. 
The  external  walls  are  pierced  with  two  rows 
of  semicircular  windows,  encircled  with  triple 
rows  of  tiles,  and  tiles  in  double  and  triple  rows 
alternate  throughout  with  the  squared  stones  : 
some  of  the  large  arches  are  turned  with 
wedge-shaped  stones  and  tiles.  The  rooms 
on  the  ground -floor  must  have  been  at  least 
from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number,  and  many  of 
them  are  still  almost  perfect.  A grand  hall,  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  columns,  and  terminat- 
ing inwards  with  an  apse,  is  one  of  the  por- 
tions of  which  the  upper  parts  have  been  dis- 
mantled. 

The  term  Thermae  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  this  edifice  in  consequence  of  the  hypocausts 
discovered,  and  for  no  other  reason.  By  a 
strange  mistake,  it  was  usual  to  associate  the 
hypocaust  in  all  cases,  with  baths,  with  which, 
at  least  in  the  north  of  Europe,  they  seldom 
had  any  connection.  The  spacious  dimensions 
of  this  building,  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  apartments,  and  the  architectural  elegance, 
may  sanction  our  transferring  to  it  the  appella- 
tion of  “ Palace,”  heretofore  applied  to  the 
Basilica  noticed  above.  In  some  of  the  rooms, 
it  may  be  remarked,  were  found  vestiges  of 
tessellated  pavements  ; and  the  walls,  in  a few 
instances,  appear  to  have  been  covered,  to  a 
certain  height,  with  foreign  marbles,  and  above, 
with  frescoes  in  wide  parallel  bands  of  different 
colours,  upon  a red  ground.  It  was  at  Treves, 
in  the  triclinium  of  iEolus,  where  Ausonius 
saw  the  beautiful  fresco  painting  of  Cupid 
crucified  by  the  nymphs,  which  excited  his  ad- 
miration and  suggested  the  theme  of  one  of 
his  poems.  This  is  only  one  of  numerous 
allusions,  in  ancient  writers,  which  might  be 
quoted  in  evidence  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  buildings  which  formerly  existed  at  Treves, 
6ome  of  which,  we  can  suppose,  may  be  traced 
in  the  remains  yet  standing. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Treves,  at  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  building  mentioned  above, 
is  situated  the  amphitheatre.  The  high  road 
conducts  to  one  entrance,  a path  across  gar- 
dens and  fields  to  the  other.  It  has  been  ex- 
cavated out  of  a small  hill,  the  sides  of  which, 
now  covered  with  vines,  were  thus  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  artificial  walls.  The  ap- 
proaches, on  both  sides,  were  adapted  both  for 
carriages  and  foot  passengers,  with  vaulted 
passages — a large  one,  and  two  of  narrow 
width  leading  to  the  seats ; and  to  these  en- 
trances semicircular  towers  were  attached,  of 
which,  on  the  south  6ide,  considerable  portions 
are  yet  standing.  The  entrances  are  opposite 
to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  about  220  feet, 
which  is  also  that  of  the  greater  axis  of  the 
ellipsis  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  smaller  being 
155  feet.  The  walls  which  surrounded  the 
area  and  fenced  in  the  spectators,  and  the  cells 
allotted  to  the  regulators  of  the  sports,  are  still 
well  preserved ; and  a hollow,  walled  cave,  to 
which  is  an  opening  through  the  hill,  on  the 
city  side,  indicates  the  avenue  by  which  the 
combatants  were  conducted  to  the  arena.  The 
concave  sides  of  the  hills  show  where  rows  of 
seats  rose  one  above  another ; but  no  traces  of 
them,  or  very  few,  are  now  to  be  distinguished. 
The  area  is  well  paved  with  slate,  and  a water- 
course runs  below  round  the  edge.  This 
channel  is  conducted  beneath  the  south  en- 
trance and  the  high  road,  and  empties  itself, 
through  an  exceedingly  perfect  stone  arch,  into 
a valley.  Though  inferior  to  amphitheatres  in 
the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  in  architec- 
tural features,  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a 
work  of  grand  design,  and  when  in  perfect 
condition,  which  now  we  can  only  well  com- 
prehend from  restored  views,  must  have  pre- 
sented an  imposing  appearance,  vast  and  pecu- 
liar, and  not  devoid  of  elegance,  if  we  consider 
the  decorations,  of  which  some  examples  are 
preserved  in  the  Porta  Nigra.  Its  construction 
was  admirably  adapted  for  hearing,  as,  at  the 
present  day,  in  its  dilapidated  condition,  a voice 
pitched  to  an  ordinary  conversation  tone,  can 
be  distinctly  heard  across  the  longest  part  of 
the  area : a fact  suggestive  of  no  pleasing 
ideas,  recalling  to  the  imagination  no  strains  of 
melody  or  harmony  delighting  a refined  and 


humane  audience,  but  shocking  the  mind  with 
the  discordant  sounds  of  misery,  appropriate 
to  this  place  of  cruelty  and  death.  The  Roman 
men  and  women,  who  by  thousands  enjoyed  the 
bloody  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre,  must 
have  enjoyed  with  their  ears,  as  well  as  with 
their  eyes,  the  details  of  scenes  which  we 
shudder  to  think  upon,  and  to  which  even  the 
bull-fights,  the  prize-fights,  and  the  horse-races 
of  modern  times  present  no  parallel.  No  cry 
of  despair,  no  groan  of  the  dying,  no  shriek  of 
the  lacerated  could  have  escaped  unheard  by 
the  remotest  spectator;  and  when  the  fero- 
cious Constantine  turned  such  numbers  of  his 
helpless  Frankish  prisoners  loose  into  the 
arena  that  the  beasts  stood  still,  satiated  with 
slaughter,  the  audience,  doubtless,  returned 
home,  if  not  with  perfect  satisfaction,  at  least 
with  but  few  qualms  of  conscience.  The  court 
sycophants  and  panegyrists  of  the  day  lauded 
these  atrocities  as  noble  and  famous  acts ; but 
no  age  ever  yet  produced  a tyrant  without  be- 
getting also  men  to  praise  him. 

Some  little  light  is  thrown  on  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  amphitheatre  from  a votive 
altar  found  on  the  spot,  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  for  the  health  of  Trajan,  by  a cen- 
turion of  the  sixth  legion.  But  although  this 
inscription  shows  the  building  was  standing  in 
the  time  of  Trajan,  it  does  not  prove  its  non- 
existence anterior  to  his  reign.  Like  most  of 
the  other  great  edifices  at  Treves,  its  erection 
has  been  attributed  to  the  time  of  Constantine; 
but  more  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
testimony  of  the  stone  which  the  honest  sol- 
dier set  up  for  the  health  of  Trajan  than  to  the 
hyperboles  of  Eumenius,  who  sought  more  to 
flatter  his  patron  than  to  write  unexaggerated 
facts. 

In  1211,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  gave  the 
Roman  amphitheatre  to  some  monks  for 
building  materials.  The  argument  of  the 
archbishop  was,  that  the  ruins  were  of  little 
or  no  account  to  the  state,  and  that  they  had, 
for  many  ages,  been  useless.*  In  the  deed  of 
gift  he  speaks  of  them  in  the  profoundest 
ignorance  of  their  origin,  although  at  that  time, 
before  the  monks  began  to  despoliate,  the 
ruins  must  have  preserved  many  of  their  finest 
features,  and  the  seats  were  probably  perfect. 
The  prelate’s  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  utility 
of  ancient  monuments,  was,  in  1211,  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  corporation  of  London 
in  1843,  when  they  gave  up  the  remains  of  old 
London-wall,  on  Tower- hill,  to  be  pulled 
down.  Both  were  ruins ; and,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  owners,  were  merely  useless  rubbish.  The 
nations  who  scourged  the  tyranny  and  the 
misguided  government  of  the  Romans,  doubt- 
less, in  the  intemperance  of  invasion  and 
conquest,  injured  and  dismantled  public  and 
private  buildings ; but,  possession  obtained,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  the  object  of  the  indis- 
criminate destruction  commonly  laid  to  their 
charge.  It  is  to  acts  such  as  those  referred  to 
above,  done  in  times  of  quietude  and  peace, 
that  the  extermination  of  the  works  of  ancient 
art  should  be  attributed.  We  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Franks  and  Saxons  should,  for 
no  obvious  reason,  wage  war  against  their  own 
property,  but  we  have  abundant  evidence  in 
historical  records,  and  in  recent  events,  to 
enable  us  to  comprehend  why  prelates  and 
corporations  should  order  the  destruction  of 
what  they  considered  useless. 

To  the  grand  edifices  of  the  Roman 
epoch  yet  extant  at  Treves,  must  be 
added  the  cathedral.  It  will  hardly  be 

allowed  that  this  sacred  edifice  was,  as  has 
been  supposed,  a Christian  church,  built  by 
order  of  Constantine.  The  man  who  could 
lead  out  his  captive  Frankish  princes,  and  his 
other  prisoners,  to  the  beasts  of  the  arena,  was 
not  likely  to  be  so  much  influenced  by  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  which  his  deeds 
and  his  monuments  show  he  paid  but  little,  if 
any,  respect.  Neither  is  it  certain  that  the 
building  is  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  although 
it  is  unquestionably  of  Roman  origin.  The 
adaptation  of  some  important  pagan  edifice, 
whether  it  were  a palace,  a temple,  or  a 
basilica,  to  a Christian  church,  is  immediately 
apparent,  while  the  internal  arrangements,  and 
parts  of  the  facade,  may  be  assigned  to  the 
eleventh,  and  subsequent  centuries ; and  no- 


* “ Nos  itaque  considerantes,  quod  per  illos  muros 
parum  vel  nihil  utilitatis  in  posterurn  universitati  possit 
accedere,  sicut  a multis  retro  steculis  inutiles  fuisse  con- 
stabat,”  &c. — Annul.  Tree tom.  ii.  p.  110. 


where,  perhaps,  on  this  side  the  Alps,  can 
there  be  found  so  fine  and  interesting  an 
example  of  the  kind.  The  north  and  south 
walls,  pierced  with  windows,  are  entirely 
Roman.  They  are  composed  of  squared  stones 
and  tiles,  in  alternate  layers  ; those  of  the  tiles 
having  two  rows;  the  stones,  in  rows  of  three 
and  four.  In  certain  parts,  however,  this 
arrangement  is  modified,  and  the  corners  are 
turned  wholly  with  tiles  ; these  walls  are  about 
130  feet  in  length,  and  5 feet  thick.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  three  divisions  by  four 
Corinthian  columns,  46  feet  high,  and  4§  feet 
in  diameter.  Opposite  to  these,  on  the  walls, 
are  pilasters.  The  columns  have  all  been  en- 
cased in  masonry,  but  parts  of  the  capitals 
protrude,  indicating  at  once  what  is  concealed 
beneath.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  the 
facade  a good  deal  of  Roman  work  may  bo. 
found  : in  the  tower  we  noticed  arches,  one  off 
which  is  of  large  span,  and  4 feet  thick.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  some  interest- 
ing  Roman  substructions  have  been  recently 
exposed.  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  a 
hypocaust,  and  the  bases  of  columns,  which 
seem  to  indicate  some  lateral  appendages  to 
the  original  Roman  edifice ; but  to  decide 
whether  they  are  contemporaneous  with  it,  or 
subsequent,  I must  refer  to  the  valuable  archi- 
tectural work  of  Herr  Schmidt,  now  in  course 
of  publication.  C.  R.  Smith. 


TURNPIKE  TOLL-BARS. 

No  plan  could  be  devised  more  obstructive 
of  building,  of  the  increase  of  houses,  and  the 
consequent  enhancement  of  land  near  London 
than  the  establishment  of  toll-bars  : the  cus- 
tom is  perhaps  indispensable  in  the  country, 
where  the  charge  of  repairs  is  more  equitably 
laid  on  those  wains  which  pay  according  to 
the  traffic  ; but  in  a town  or  city  wherein  all 
the  inhabitants  are  chargeable  with  paving  and 
lighting  there  seems  to  be  slight  reason  for 
their  continuance.  Every  inhabitant  of  a town 
is  interested  in  the  carriage  causeway,  whether 
he  ply  on  it  or  not,  inasmuch  as  his  quantum 
of  provisions  is  drawn  thereupon,  and  as  he  is 
concerned  for  the  free  intercourse  of  the  drift- 
way ; but  the  regulation  of  charge  or  liability 
to  be  rated  is  calculated  justly  on  the  rental  of 
the  tenement. 

Whether  the  scale  of  imposition  throughout 
the  country  be  just  or  not  does  not  interfere 
with  this  question,  and  the  glaring  inequalities 
of  charge  on  some  roads,  together  with  the 
frequency  of  the  extortion,  would  argue  that  it 
was  not ; but  the  unfavourable  position  of 
some  suburban  districts  where  there  are  bars 
as  compared  with  others  where  there  are  none, 
shows  great  mismanagement,  or  heedlessness, 
or  indiscretion. 

As  the  population  increases  the  habitations 
multiply  : the  town  grows  outward,  for  it  can- 
not be  more  compressed  within.  The  villas 
erected  far  a-field  are  ultra-passed  by  others 
more  distant,  and  then  the  intervals  are  filled 
in  until  one  continuous  street  extends  six 
miles  in  every  direction  from  St.  Paul’s  : some 
of  the  diverging  'lines  are  even  longer ; that  to 
Stratford  and  by  Hammersmith  is  a continued 
extension  of  the  main  arterial  street,  and  yet 
within  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  Hyde 
Park-corner  one  way,  and  from  the  Bank  the 
other,  we  are  arrested  by  a toll-collector,  who 
makes  you  stand  and  deliver. 

When  the  groves  of  Brompton  were  the 
haunt  of  nightingales,  and  Mile-end  or  Bow 
the  delight  of  the  rusticating  artisan,  these 
modes  of  levying  contributions  might  have 
been  requisite;  but  now  that  all  the  surround- 
ing region  is  built  upon  and  traversed  by 
streets,  with  their  squares  and  crescents,  it 
would  appear  that  such  remanets  of  antiquity 
are  miserably  out  of  place. 

Why  should  Transporta  Lodge,  just  twenty 
yards  beyond  the  toll,  have  to  pay  6d.  a cargo 
for  coals  or  pleasure  parties  more  than  No.  3, 
Beaumarche-terrace,  which  is  twenty  yards  at 
this  (the  town)  side  of  it?  So  far  as  the  dis- 
tance traversed,  there  is  none ; and  perhaps  the 
sensible  calculator  (within  bounds)  who  rents 
the  latter,  is  the  better  able  to  pay.  The  hard- 
ship is,  however,  much  greater  in  the  proprietor 
of  houses  and  building-grounds  beyond  the 
toll,  for  not  only  is  the  cost  of  the  toll  taken 
into  account  by  the  candidate  tenant,  but  the 
rate  of  omnibus  fare  is  a main  object  for  con- 
sideration on  taking  an  abode.  If  the  toll-bar 


intervene,  the  bus  charge  is  6d.,  or,  as  at  the 
Pine-Apple-gate,  Edgeware-road,  the  inhabi- 
tant above  bar  (at  Ivilburn)  has  to  walk  beyond 
the  gate,  for  the  3d.  bus  goes  no  farther;  and 
if  the  day  be  wet,  or  other  circumstances  in- 
duce him  to  ride  from  his  door,  he  must  take 
the  long  bus  and  pay  6d.,  and  this,  perhaps, 
for  only  a few  yards  farther. 

It  would  appear  to  persons  like  me,  not  over 
intimate  with  municipal  regulations,  that  the 
toll-bar  would  be  better  placed  completely  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  town,  city,  and  pre- 
cincts ; sa)r,  at  least  half-a-mile  extra  the  mass 
of  habitations,  or  what  civic  authorities  may 
(for  aught  I know)  call  “the  bills  of  mortality.” 

Quite  certain  is  it  that  Kensington,  Notting- 
Jiill,  Kilhurn,  and  such  other  places  as  are 
situated  within  the  trust  bounds,  and  without 
civic  immunity,  are  subjected  to  grievous  dis- 
advantages, and  that  the  sooner  the  unseemly 
restrictive  and  onerous  imposition  of  these 
barriers  is  removed  the  better  for  all  parties. 

These  bars  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  barbarism, 
a plague  to  the  man  of  business  or  pleasure- 
seeker;  a sort  of  prison  bound  to  the  shop- 
keeper; of  great  public  annoyance  on  Derby 
and  such  festive  days ; and,  so  far  as  Kensing- 
ton is  concerned,  likely  to  be  unfavourable  to 
free  intercourse  towards  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Do,  Mr.  Editor,  cry  out  against  them,  and  get 
the  press  to  echo  a requiem  to  such  incumbered 
’ legacies  of  our  forefathers,  as  ill  suited  to  our 
occasions  and  our  day  as  are  the  subjects  of 
many  other  changes  suggested  by 

Quondam, 
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month  back,  and  so  weak  ivas  it  that  he  stove 
it  in." 

The  cabman’s  reasoning  was  not  amiss,  for 
then  the  loose  would  be  of  use  to  somebody. 

But  really,  although  this  may  appear  trifling, 
it  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  neglect  and 
misapplication  of  fine  sites  in  London.  Our 
sensitive  neighbours  are  fully  alive  to  our  fail- 
ings, or  rather  want  of  taste  and  feeling,  in 
these  respects  ; and  in  1851,  when  John  Bull  is 
to  receive  so  many  visitors,  his  house  ought  to 
be  swept  and  garnished.  I will  almost  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, or  some  other  of  our  horticulturists, 
would  (if  they  did  not  plant  the  space  with 
limes  and  laurels)  at  least  sow  it  with  mignon- 
nette,  for  the  glory  of  England  ! 

To  give  plans  for  a right  application  would 
be  useless,  as  The  Builder  has  before  given 
them : those  plans  hitherto  promulgated  in 
the  same  way  (like  the  Enclosure  of  the  New 
Forest,  recommended  two  years  back  in  The 
Builder),  are  seldom  acknowledged,  even  when 
acted  on.  Another  mode  of  dedication,  how- 
ever, now  occurs  to  me,  which  is,  to  cover  the 
space  simply  with  glass,  for  a flower  or  beauty 
market,  in  any  kind  or  sort  that  may  be  popu- 
lar or  useful.  H. 

***  Our  correspondent,  “ The  Idler  in  Lon- 
don,” has  sent  us  an  article  with  a similar 
suggestion  to  this  last,  but  we  are  not  disposed 
to  aid  in  enclosing  the  site  permanently. 
We  are  anxious  to  see  carried  out  the  sugges- 
tion made  in  our  pages  some  time  ago  to 
remove  the  railings,  and  pave  ornamentally 
the  whole  area. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

Whether  there  be  any  native  inhabitants 
domiciled  in  this  busy  square,  or  parallelogram, 
or  trapezium,  seems  to  be  a matter  of  doubt, 
since  it  would  appear  that  in  such  case  their 
eyes  must  be  opened  to  the  desolation  in  which 
the  fair  field  of  St.  Martin’s  is  fallow.  No : 
this  is  the  quarter  of  strangers ; and  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  vicinity  having  suburban  villas, 
retire  from  town  by  nightfall,  having  no  time 
in  the  day  to  spare  a glance  from  their  busi- 
ness. The  shopkeepers  are  literally  and  solely 
shopkeepers;  and  the  real  occupants  are  the 
alien  visitants  to  the  metropolis. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  has  happened  that 
an  irruption  of  the  Goths  has  overrun  the 
turbary,  and  prostrated  the  whole  forest  of 
arborage  within  the  once  florid  enceinte. 

It  is  a wonder,  that  in  the  pressure  for  patron- 
age, our  ministry  have  never  appointed  a ranger 
to  so  important  a public  domain  : no  cus/os 
nor  even  a parish  beadle!  Surely  it  maybe 
considered  royal  property,  since  George  II.  has 
ridden  the  high  horse  in  bronze  there  for  above 
a century.  Were  such  an  officer  appointed 
(and  it  would  be  quite  as  natural  as  a ranger 
at  1,200Z.  a year  to  Hyde-park),  then  this  little 
member  of  the  urban  lungs  might  be  clear  of 
turbercles,  healthy  and  free  breathing  as  ever  ! 

To  a loyal  subject  it  is  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  witness  the  indignity  done  to  a glorious 
deceased  potentate.  Why,  it  was  only  yester- 
day that  a ragged  urchin  (I  suppose  a dis- 
loyalist from  St.  Giles’s)  was  riding  en  croupe 
behind  the  stately  effigy,  and  mocked  defunct 
royalty  with  grimace  and  antics  which  none 
observed,  save  the  French  denizens  of  that 
quarter,  and  your  own  horror-stricken  corre- 
spondent. It  was  useless  to  reprove  the  ragga- 
muffin,  for  the  attempt  would  have  been  in- 
stantly resented  by  fifty  others,  his  companions, 
and!  my  fate,  however  unmerited,  must  have 
been  worse  than  Mr.  Sloane’s,  as  there  was  a 
sea  of  inud  on  the  spot  to  submerge  or  pelt 
me.  All  I could  do  was  to  ask  a shopkeeper 
opposite  something  about  the  square.  He 
comprehended  me  not,  but  replied  something 
about  a square  silk  handkerchief,  which  he 
said  was  5s.  4d.  the  square! 

In  this  dilemma  I addressed  myself  to  a 
cabman  looking  lugubrious  on  his  stand,  and 
leaning  on  the  broken  rails.  He  had  had 
sufficient  time  for  observation,  for  he  had 
rested  there,  as  he  said,  on  his  luck,  three 
hours  a day ; and,  struck  by  my  concern  for 
the  condition  of  the  green,  complained  that 
the  householders  about,  if  they  did  as  they 
ought,  should  make  a free  cab-stand  of  the 
whole  space,  adding  that  he  should  bring  in  a 
favourite  donkey  to  browse,  and  that,  if  that 
throve,  he  might  try  a few  geese  ; “ for,”  said 
he,  “ a drunken  man  fell  against  the  railing  a 


FATAL  ACCIDENT  AT  KING’S-CROSS 
TERMINUS. 

On  Saturday  last  two  men  lost  their  lives, 
and  two  others  were  seriously  injured,  at  the 
present  temporary  terminus  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  coal  depots  in 
Maiden-lane,  the  company  are  having  con- 
structed an  immense  granary.  This  building 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  station,  abutting  on  a 
spacious  dock  constructed  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  and  immediately  facing 
the  dock  and  works  of  the  Imperial  Gas  Com- 
pany. In  the  building  a large  number  of 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  con- 
tractor, were  at  work  in  various  departments, 
and  in  a creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  granary 
were  employed  a number  of  carpenters,  saw- 
yers, &c.,  the  latter,  it  is  stated,  working  on  a 
kind  of  floating  saw-pit.  Some  workmen  were 
employed  in  raising  an  iron  girder  to  one  of 
the  upper  floorings,  by  means  of  sheer  legs. 
This  girder,  it  is  stated,  is  in  weight  from  five 
to  six  tons,  and  the  men  had  raised  it  to  the 
fourth  story,  when  suddenly  the  guide-rope 
broke,  and  the  ponderous  mass  fell  with  a 
frightful  crash,  crushing  everything  in  its 
progress  downward  to  the  creek,  and  killing 
one  man  (Kendal),  a carpenter,  and  severely 
injuring  other  two  men  (Green  and  Rolfe), 
one  of  whom  has  since  died.  Another  man 
was  also  injured.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  weight  which  fell,  when  it  is  stated  that 
two  large  logs  of  timber  placed  across  the 
creek,  as  a protection  to  the  sawpit,  were 
completely  snapped  asunder. 

An  inquest  has  since  been  held,  and  the  jury 
has  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental  death.” 
The  guide-rope  was  said  to  have  been  lA  inch 
in  diameter,  and  quite  sound ; but  it  broke  by 
an  accidental  jerk  in  hoisting. 


Re-oi»ening  of  the  Metropolitan 
Grave-yards.  — Between  8th  October  and 
24th  ult.,  it  is  said,  137  dead  bodies  have  been 
added  to  the  Spitalfields  fever-still.  The  re- 
opening of  the  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  nuisance 
is  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is  requisite,  in 
order  to  horrify  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
public,  and  so  to  compel  them  to  “ pay  up  ” 
the  vested  interests  in  the  nuisance.  The 
leech  that  ever  cries,  “ give,  give,”  only  feeds 
upon  living  blood,  and  often  to  the  benefit  of 
its  victim  ; but  vested  interests  in  such  loath- 
some sinks  of  corruption  as  town  and  city 
grave-yards,  are  a foul  and  tainted  blot  upon 
humanity.  With  insatiable  maw  they  are  ever 
crying  “ fees,  fees,”  and  ever  feeding  upon 
death  and  corruption,  to  the  utter  pollution  of 
the  breath  of  life,  and  to  the  destruction,  not 
the  benefit,  of  the  living. 


THE  SALFORD  PEEL  TESTIMONIAL 
COMPETITION. 

Surely  you  have  misinterpreted  a portion 
of  the  particulars  furnished  to  competitors  for 
the  Peel  Testimonial  at  Salford.  You  say 
that  “ all  the  designs  sent  in  are  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  committee.”  Now,  if  you  look 
to  the  particulars  sent  out  by  the  honorary 
secretaries,  I do  think  (and  hope)  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that,  although  capable  of 
double  entendre,  yet,  taken  with  its  context, 
it  infers  that  the  whole  of  the  selected  designs 
are  to  be  retained  by  the  committee,  and  not 
that,  without  any  payment  for  trouble  and 
time,  or  any  recognition  of  the  money  actually 
expended  on  the  various  drawings  and  models, 
the  Salford  people  are  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  entire  collection. 

Surely,  if  they  do  act  in  this  manner,  it  will 
be  downright  robbery.  I can  assure  you,  for 
myself,  that  had  I entertained  the  least  idea  of 
such  an  intention,  the  Salford  Peel  Committee 
would  not  even  have  had  from  me  an  applica- 
tion for  particulars. 

The  practice  of  architecture  does  to  me 
appear  to  be  in  a most  fearfully  deplorable  state, 
and  in  an  exceedingly  unhealthy  and  unsound 
condition.  Competition  is  universally  the 
order  of  the  day:  cheapness  the  shrine  at 
which  all  offer  up  their  homage.  Without 
competing  a young  architect  stands  no  chance 
whatever  of  getting  anything  to  do  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  is,  accordingly,  forced  to  sanc- 
tion, by  his  own  actions,  a system,  the  cor- 
ruptness, iniquitous  proceedings,  and  unartist- 
like result  of  which  are  repugnant  to  his  whole 
nature. 

We  juniors  are,  of  a truth,  pretty  nigh  as 
badly  off  as  the  poor  sempstresses,  and  sadly 
do  we  require  the  help  of  another  Tom  Hood  to 
embody  for  us  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
“Song  of  a Shirt”  in  another  and  a novel 
form.  A Competitor. 

***  The  wording  of  the  particulars  admits  of 
the  construction  put  upon  it  by  our  corre- 
spondent, but  of  the  intention  of  the  committee 
there  is  no  doubt.  Our  own  strong  opinion 
upon  the  subject  we  have  already  expressed. 
We  have  received  several  letters  from  compe- 
titors complaining  of  the  communication  on 
this  subject  signed  “N.,”  but  cannot  print 
them. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ROME. 

On  the  13th  December  the  anniversary  of 
Winckelmann’ s birthday  was  celebrated  as 
usual  in  the  library  of  the  above  institution, 
which  occurrence  had  not  taken  place  but 
nominally  since  the  year  1848.  Still,  the 
activity  of  the  Italian  archaeologists  seems  not 
to  have  abated,  in  proof  of  which  several  in- 
teresting works  in  the  process  of  publication 
were  lying  on  the  table,  such  as  the  “ Monu- 
menti  Inediti,”  the  “ Annali  Archaelogici  ” for 
the  current  year.  The  most  striking  perform-^-- 
ance,  however,  was  the  plan  of  the  Via  Appia, 
from  Rome  to  Albano,  destined  to  form  several 
plates  for  the  “ Monumenti  Inediti,”  which  is 
the  first  accurate  survey  of  the  course  of  that 
road,  the  adjacent  villas,  tombs,  &c.  It  has 
been  made  by  M.  Rosa,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Canina.  The  meeting  was 
opened  by  the  president.  Councillor  Kestner, 
who,  in  a short  speech,  prefaced  the  various 
papers  to  be  brought  before  the  society.  A 
paper  of  Dr.  Braun,  the  secretary,  then  fol- 
lowed, having  for  its  object  the  central  group 
of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  in  which  Mr.  B. 
recognises,  besides  Demeter  and  Triptolemos,the 
heroes  of  the  primeval  history  of  Attica.  Dr. 
Schmidt,  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  then  ex- 
hibited a vase,  purchased  at  Naples  for  the 
museum  of  the  University,  with  a representa- 
tion of  Bellerophon  returning  to  Iabates,  after 
various  adventures;  a subject  not  often  met 
with  on  vases.  Dr.  Braun  then  spoke  on  the 
marble  discus  of  the  Campana  collection, 
found  near  Rome.  It  is  ornamented  with 
Bacchic  sculptures  of  great  excellence;  and 
Dr.  B.  explained  the  use  of  such  relievos  for 
the  porticos  of  ancient  houses  and  temples, 
which  he  proved  by  terra-cotta  relievos  of  the 
same  collection,  as  well  as  by  some  paintings 
of  Pompeii.  A paper  by  Dr.  Henzen  on  the 
Curatores  of  the  Roman  municipal  cities,  and 
their  difference  from  the  Quinquennales,  con- 
cluded the  meeting,  which  was  numerously 
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attended  by  most  of  the  Roman  savans  and 
amateurs,  as  well  as  many  distinguished 
foreigners.  The  Arclneological  Institute  will 
in  future  resume  its  regular  weekly  meetings, 
whence  a continuation  of  useful  and  interesting 
researches  is  to  he  anticipated. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

At  the  late  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county 
of  Essex,  it  was  stated  that  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum Building  Committee  had  not  yet  come  to 
any  decision  as  to  the  twelve  tenders  received 
by  them  on  the  16th  of  September  last,  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  and  work- 
ing drawings  prepared  on  the  plans  sanctioned 
by  the  Sessions,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Pauper 

Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  county. The  small 

but  ancient  church  at  Barham  has  been  lately 
undergoing  considerable  repair  and  restora- 
tion. The  exterior  has  been  renovated,  and  a 
new  bell-turret  added.  The  interior  has  been 
re-seated,  with  new  pulpit,  &c.,  and  the  roof 
thrown  open  to  the  church,  with  framed  trusses, 
pendants,  &c.,  complete.  The  works  were 
executed  from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Allen,  of 

St.  Ives,  architect. The  new  Corn  Exchange 

at  Thrapstone  was  opened  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week.  The  building  has  been  erected 
entirely  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Freeman  Roe,  of 
Camberwell  (formerly  a resident  in  the 
town),  and  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
Court-house,  the  entrance  being  common 
to  both.  The  roof  is  partly  boarded  on 
the  inside,  and  the  upper  part  glazed. 

• A cenotaph  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Neame, 

of  Selling- court,  has  been  placed  in  the  parish 
church  of  Selling,  according  to  the  Kentish 
Gazette.  It  consists  of  a window,  in  three 
compartments,  with  stained  glass,  subject,  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  It  is  executed 
by  Willement.  The  monument,  immediately 
beneath  the  window,  is  from  the  atelier  of  Mr. 
George  Cooper,  of  Canterbury,  and  executed 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Day,  a student  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  composed  of  Caen  stone, 
and  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  of 
the  early  English  style  of  architecture. 

In  the  centre  is  the  tablet.  The 

Portsmouth  Council  are  about  to  consider 
the  practicability  of  obtaining  commercial 

docks  within  the  borough. Some  ninety 

pounds  a year  being  found  necessary  to  be 
collected  by  farthing  rate  at  Winchester  for 
the  support  and  preservation  of  the  Museum 
already  collected  there,  it  seems  to  be  a 
question  at  present  whether  the  requisite 
means  will  be  granted.  An  objection 
started  is  that  the  county  will  benefit  by 
a sight  of  it  without  paying  its  farthing  also 

towards  the  object  in  view! At  the  recent 

Warwick  Quarter  Sessions  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  Committee  reported  that  they  had  ac- 
cepted Mr.  J ohn  Heritage’s  tender  for  supplying 
and  fixing  the  warming  apparatus  at  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  sum  of  1,250/.,  to  be  completed  by 
the  1st  of  May  next;  that  the  works  are  pro- 
ceeding, and  that  the  asylum  will  be  open  for 
the  reception  of  patients  by  the  end  of  the 

summer  of  1851. At  the  Hereford  Sessions, 

Messrs.  Fulljames  and  Walker,  the  architects 
of  the  New  Joint  Counties  Lunatic  Asylum, 
reported  the  progress  made  in  the  building, 
and  the  amount  expended.  Up  to  the  13th 
of  December,  the  total  expenditure  was 
19,789/.  18s.  ll^d.  A further  sum  of  1,000/. 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  for  the 

next  two  months. The  Paul-street  baths 

and  washhouses  at  Liverpool  have  not  only 
paid  all  their  expenses,  but,  after  bathing 
30,000  persons  gratuitously,  have  thrown  a 

clear  profit  of  130/.  into  the  public  purse. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Health 
Committee,  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  the 
sub-committee  on  new  baths  reported,  that 
the  engineer  had  submitted  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  new  baths  in  High  Park-street, 
Toxteth-park ; estimated  cost,  5,299/*  13s.  5d. 
The  sub-committee  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plans  by  the  general  committee, 
and  that  they  should  direct  the  engineer 
to  prepare  working  drawings,  with  a view 
to  the  same  being  proceeded  with.  The 
engineer  stated  that  he  had  ascertained  that 
the  salt  water  at  Brighton  was  raised  600 
feet,  and  at  Ramsgate  100  feet  above  the  level, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  public  baths, 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  difficulty  what- 


ever existed  to  the  proposition  of  supplying  all 
the  baths  in  the  town  with  salt  water.  Mr. 
Newland’s  suggestion  was  acted  on,  by  the 

matter  being  postponed. The  corporation 

of  Liverpool  have  come  to  a determination  to 
guard  the  large  deposit  of  gunpowder  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  town  against  lightning. 
It  is  expected  that  the  site  of  the  small  tem- 
porary magazines  in  which  the  800  tons  of 
powder  are  deposited,  will  be  eventually  re- 
moved to  some  greater  distance  from  the  shores 
of  the  port.  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  corporation,  has  visited  and  in- 
spected the  buildings,  and  provided  a plan  of 
lightning  conductors,  which  is  to  be  imme- 
diately carried  out  under  his  immediate 

direction. The  statue  of  the  celebrated 

Dalton  has  been  at  length  placed  in  the  niche 
originally  formed  for  it  in  the  block  of  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  John  Dalton-street  and 
Deansgate,  Manchester.  The  work  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Smith, 
sculptor.  It  is  of  Caen  stone;  and,  including 
a pedestal  of  8 inches,  is  7 feet  11  inches  high. 
The  philosopher  is  represented  as  some  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  statue  has  been  executed 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Peter  Bowker,  the  owner  of 

the  property. On  the  1st  of  January,  the 

Manchester  Water  - works  Company  were 
denuded  of  their  powers,  and  the  Corporation 
took  possession  of  the  entire  works,  new  and 
old,  for  the  water  supply  to  the  inhabitants, 
under  the  provisions  of  their  Act.  The 
daily  supply  of  water  will  be,  for  the 
present,  only  a small  proportion  of  that 
which  will  ultimately  flow  into  the  chan- 
nel, when  all  the  connecting  links  from 
the  upper  gathering  grounds  are  completed. 
The  Corporation  have  ordered  the  water  rate 
to  be  levied  as  from  the  1st  of  January.  Some- 
where about  seventy  miles  of  street  piping 
have  been  completed,  leaving  something  over 
twenty-five  miles  of  piping  still  to  be  laid.  It 
is  manifest,  says  the  Manchester  Spectator, 
that  if  the  number  of  plumbers  in  the  town 
were  multiplied  fourfold  for  the  nonce,  several 
weeks  must  elapse  before  the  ratepayers  could 
receive  the  water  supply.  Even  if  the  present 
staff  of  plumbers  work  night  and  day,  it  will 
be  months  before  all  the  blocks  of  houses 
throughout  the  borough  are  fitted  up  with 

water  piping. At  a woollen  mill  at  Oaken- 

rod,  near  Rochdale,  lately,  while  twenty  to 
twenty-seven  workpeople  were  running  out  of 
an  upper  room  at  the  call  of  the  factory-bell, 
the  floor  fell  in  and  injured  some  of  them  dan- 
gerously, while  a steam  pipe  at  the  same  time 
broke  and  severely  scalded  several  of  them. 
The  whole  of  the  floor  fell  in,  but  the 
iron  beams  of  the  floor  below  remained. 
The  building  was  erected  only  about 
two  years  since. The  reservoir  for  sup- 

plying Leeds  with  water  is  said  to  have  lately 
been  nearly  empty,  through  a long  drought. 

Its  capacity  is  217  million  gallons. 

The  Leeds  council  have  resolved  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  superintend  the  preparation  of  a 
Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  next  year 
to  empower  them  to  make  and  sell  gas,  and  to 
appropriate  the  surplus  profits  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  borough.  One  of  the  aldermen 
said  he  hoped  the  gas  companies  would  lower 
the  price  of  gas  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  going  to  Parliament.  The  same  corpora- 
tion have  also  recently  resolved, — “That  as 
the  attempt  to  raise  funds  by  public  sub- 
scription has  failed,  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  this 
council  desirable  to  erect  a town-hall,  in- 
cluding suitable  corporate  buildings,  and  that 
a committee  be  appointed  to  make  the  re- 
quisite inquiries,  including  the  procuring  of 
plans  and  other  information,  with  power  to  ex- 
pend any  sum  not  exceeding  200/.,  and  report 

thereon  to  the  council.” A new  church  is 

being  constructed  at  Bowling,  in  Yorkshire, 
entirely  of  iron  and  stone,  except  the  rafters  of 

the  roof.  The  cost  will  be  about  4,000/. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church,  to  be 
called  St.  John’s  (the  Evangelist),  has  been 
laid  at  Langcliffe,  near  Settle.  Mr.  John 
Green  Paley,  of  Oatlands,  Harrogate,  has  pro- 
vided the  endowment,  and  contributed  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  erection,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Church  Build- 
ing Society.  The  church,  which  will  afford 
accommodation  for  about  300  persons,  is  to 
be  built  in  a simple  style  of  village  church 
architecture,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Mallinson  and  Healey,  of  Bradford, 


architects. The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  pre- 

sented 1,000/.  towards  the  erection  of  a new 
church  at  Blyth, Northumberland,  provided  that 

4,000/. more  are  subscribedfor  the  purpose. 

An  additional  supply  of  water  appears  to  be 
wanted  by  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Company 
at  Gateshead — a new  company,  if  we  mistake 
not,  with  works  but  recently  constructed. 
The  proprietors  have  recently  held  a meeting, 
“to  take  into  consideration,  and,  if  approved 
of,  to  authorise  the  construction  of  works  and 
adoption  of  measures  for  securing  an  additional 

supply  of  water  at  Whittle  Dean.” The 

parish  church  of  Rothbury,  Northumberland, 
was  reopened  on  the  20th  ult.  It  has  been 
restored  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  lancet 
windows,  pitched  roof,  and  lofty  tower.  The 
expense  has  been  defrayed  by  subscriptions  of 
landowners  and  others,  at  the  head  of  whom 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  contributed 
the  munificent  sum  of  800/.  The  rector,  the 
Rev.  C.  Vernon  Harcourt,  has  also  restored 

the  chancel. Mr.  R.  Thornton,  of  Cannon- 

hill,  Merton,  Surrey,  is  erecting  free  schools 
and  school-houses  at  Burton-in- Lonsdale,  his 
native  village.  They  are  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  and  are  expected  to  be  finished  in  May 

next. On  Friday  week  the  new  Episcopal 

Church,  for  some  time  in  course  of  erection  at 
Bailieston,  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  was 
opened  for  public  worship.  This  small  edi- 
fice has  been  erected  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  colliers  residing  at  Bailieston  and  the 
neighbouring  villages,  which  comprise  a popu- 
lation of  about  4,000.  The  site  was  granted 
by  the  Springhall  Coal  Company,  and  the 
levelling  and  plans  were  supplied  gratuitously 
by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Bell,  architects.  About 
700/.  were  subscribed  for  the  erection,  chiefly 
by  persons  connected  with  the  locality ; and  it 
is  gratifying  to  mention  that  among  the  sub- 
scribers were  nearly  200  colliers  and  workmen 
employed  in  the  district.  The  structure  is  in 
the  Old  English  style. 


The  Associative  Labour  Principle. — 
A public  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  in  last  week,  at  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution, Manchester,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
co-operation  and  associative  labour,  and  to 
listen  to  the  addresses  of  a deputation  from  the 
central  associative  labour  committee,  formed  in 
London.  Amongst  those  present  were  Pro- 
fessor Maurice,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  (bar- 
rister), and  others.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Lee. 

“Berlin  Patterns.” — Berlin  patterns, 
and  work  properly  so  called,  were  not  known 
till  1804,  when  the  first  pattern,  on  checked 
paper,  was  published  by  a printseller  in 
Berlin.  In  1810,  Madame  Wittich,  wife  of  a 
printseller  in  that  city,  and  herself  a celebrated 
workwoman,  urged  her  husband  to  engage  in 
that  branch  of  his  business  with  more  spirit. 
And,  since  his  time,  more  than  14,000  Berlin 
patterns  have  been  published  ; and  more  than 
1,200  persons  are  now  engaged  in  colouring 
and  preparing  them.  They  are  worked  on 
canvass,  either  worsted  or  silk,  with  wool 
manufactured  at  Gotha,  and  dyed  at  Berlin. 
Formerly,  the  Germans  imported  their  yarn 
from  us ; now  they  have  attained  far  greater 
perfection  than  ourselves.  Their  patterns  are, 
however,  deficient  in  that  subdued  and  tasteful 
effect,  to  be  found  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Gobelins  : there  is  too  much  glare  and  frippery 
in  their  colours  and  designs  to  be  as  yet 
natural.  They  were  introduced  into  England 
in  1831,  by  Mr.  Wilks,  of  Regent-street,  who 
imported  a large  quantity  of  patterns  from 
Berlin ; and  from  thence,  and  Paris,  the  best 
materials  of  silk,  wool,  &c. ; and,  moreover, 
engaged  the  best  French  workers  to  accom- 
pany him  to  this  country.  To  this  gentleman 
we  owe  an  art  which  gives  amusement  to  so 
many  of  our  ladies ; and  is  sometimes  the 
horror  of  their  husbands  and  brothers. — 
Familiar  Things  : “ The  Needle.” 

%*  The  writer  might  have  said,  not  merely 
“an  art”  which  gives  “amusement,”  but  a 
business  which  gives  occupation  and  bread  to 
thousands  of  industrious  females.  Those  who 
know  how  greatly  respectable  employment  for 
females  is  needed,  will  appreciate  the  extent  of 
the  benefit  which  Mr.  Wilks  has  conferred 
upon  the  community.  The  number  of  persons 
in  England  now  engaged  in  the  trade  is  quite 
extraordinary. 


^TRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND,  PERTHSHIRE. — »— Mjt.  J.  Henderson,  Architect. 
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ANGLE  WINDOW,  VENICE. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE,  PERTHSHIRE. 

Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  was  originally 
set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to 
Scotland  the  advantage  of  a sound  religious 
and  classical  education,  in  an  establishment 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Church, 
with  careful  domestic  superintendence,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  on  such  moderate  terms  as 
would  render  it  accessible  to  the  middle  classes 
of  the  community. 

The  Institution  was  opened  in  1847,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  C.  Words- 
worth, A.M.,  warden;  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Moberly, 
sub-warden,  and  five  assistants.  Since  then, 
the  number  of  students  has  steadily  increased : 
in  the  senior  department  there  are  now  twelve 
theological  students ; in  the  other  department, 
the  number  of  boys  is  about  seventy. 

Trinity  College  is  situated  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Perth,  from  which  you  proceed  by  the 
road  to  Crieff,  through  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  Perthshire,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Methven; 
you  then  strike  off  to  the  right,  and  pass  over 
a track  of  high  land,  rough  but  well  wooded,  : 
and  thence  descend  into  Glenalmond,  where 
you  catch  a glimpse  of  the  college. 

The  buildings,  however,  are  not  fully  seen 
on  this  side  of  the  valley  until  you  approach 
within  the  grounds.  Glenalmond  stretches 
east  and  west  about  sixteen  miles,  skirting 
the  south  lateral  range  of  the  Grampians  : 
the  land  here  descends  rather  gently  to  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  and  is  there  abruptly  far- 
rowed out  for  the  bed  of  the  river  Almond,  to 
the  depth  of  some  150  feet,  forming  many 
tortuous  windings,  open  haughs,  and  steep 
rocky  banks  covered  with  wood ; and  it  is 
upon  a flat  table  of  ground  over  one  of  these 
beautiful  turzs  of  the  river  that  the  college  is 


situated,  and  certainly  a more  romantic  and 
secluded  spot,  could  not  well  have  been 
chosen. 

The  buildings,  as  shown  by  the  engraving, 
form  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  the  fourth  or 
south  side  being  closed  only  by  a low  cloister. 
The  inside  of  the  quadrangle  measures  180 
feet  square. 

The  west  or  entrance  facade  to  the  left  of 
the  engraving  embraces  the  sub-warden’s 
apartments,  on  the  extreme  left,  with  the 
visitors’  room  and  porter’s  house ; over  which 
are  some  of  the  dormitories ; and  south  of  the 
great  tower  are  the  divinity  students’  apart- 
ments and  lecture-room.  The  warden’s  house 
is  on  the  extreme  south.  The  north  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  parallel  to  the  river,  is  occu- 
pied on  the  ground  floor  by  the  school-rooms 
and  study  rooms,  over  which  are  continued 
the  dormitories  in  the  two  upper  floors. 

The  great  kitchen,  with  its  appertainments,  is 
placed  at  the  extreme  north-east,  having  the 
servants’  rooms  above. 

The  first  floor  of  the  dormitories,  extending 
over  the  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  students  of  the  senior  department, 
having  a range  of  bedrooms,  12  feet  by  9,  on 
both  sides  of  a central  corridor.  The  upper 
dormitories  for  the  junior  boys  extend  over  the 
same  space,  the  apartments  are  9 feet  by  7, 
arranged  along  each  side,  and  enclosed  with 
deal  partitions,  5 to  7 feet  high,  and  open 
above,  so  that  each  boy  has  a separate  room 
to  himself.  The  lodgings  of  the  tutors  are 
placed  at  equal  distances  over  the  dormitories, 
to  secure  a more  perfect  supervision. 

The  cloisters  are  carried  entirely  round  the 
quadrangle,  partly  within  the  main  buildings 
and  partly  without.  The  whole  of  the  apart- 


ments are  heated  by  warm-water  pipes,  con- 
ducted in  troughs  under  the  floors. 

The  entire  structure  is  composed  of  a stone 
of  a reddish  gray  hue,  and  of  great  durability, 
which  is  very  abundant  in  this  quarter. 

The  buildings,  as  above  described,  are  in  the 
late  domestic  style  of  Gothic,  but  the  chapel  is 
of  an  earlier  period  (Geometric),  and  is  an  edifice 
of  considerable  size.  The  inside  dimensions  are 
120  feet  by  35  feet,  and  it  is  65  feet  high  t» 
the  ridge : the  whole  of  the  side  windows  are 
already  fitted  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Powell ; but  the  east  and  west  windows,  being 
of  great  dimensions,  are  filled  with  plain 
glass  until  funds  can  be  raised  to  furnish  them 
in  a more  fitting  style.  The  roof  is  open 
to  the  ridge,  with  arched  couples : the 

whole  is  stained  dark,  and  the  compartments 
over  the  chancel  are  gilded.  The  principal 
fittings  of  the  interior  are  of  oak,  and  it  will 
accommodate  126  students,  besides  44  stall- 
seats.  The  ante-chapel,  35  feet  square,  is 
divided  oft'  at  the  west-end  by  a deal  screen,. 
12  feet  high,  within  which,  upon  a floor 
slightly  raised,  are  the  benches  for  the 
domestics,  &c.,  which  are  again  divided  by  an 
open  screen  from  the  benches  and  stalls  of  the 
college.  The  walls  of  the  chapel  are  wains- 
cotted  all  round  12  feet  high,  with  Gothic 
headings.  The  chancel  floor  is  of  white  and’ 
black  stone.  The  organ  is  placed  in  a large 
recess  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  beyond 
the  open  screen. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  funds  have 
not  yet  been  procured  for  building  the  large 
school-room  and  the  dining  hall,  and  thereby- 
completing  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving':  in  the  mean  time  one 
of  the  large  study  rooms  is  used  as  a dining 
hall ; but  we  confidently  hope  that  the  appeal 
now  being  made  to  the  public  will  soon  enable 
the  council  to  proceed  with  these  very  necessary 
buildings. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  ample 
means  for  the  healthy  exercise  and  amusement 
of  the  student  has  been  provided  in  the  shape 
of  cricket-ground,  ball-court,  and  skating- 
pond,  besides  the  never-failing  amusement  of 
fishing  in  the  river,  and  enjoyment  of  the  walks 
on  its  wooded  banks. 

About  45,000/.  have  already  been  expended 
on  the  buildings  and  grounds  connected  there- 
with, and  it  is  calculated  that  a further  sum  of 
17,000/.  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
whole.*  Mr.  John  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh,, 
is  the  architect. 


ANGLE  WINDOW,  VENICE. 

This  is  one  of  those  picturesque  features 
with  which  the  street  architecture  of  Venice 
abounds;  it  forms  the  angle  of  the  building 
on  the  first  floor,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
column  and  tracery  of  the  window  head  are 
therefore  necessarily  heavy,  in  order  to  bear 
the  superincumbent  weight.  The  character  of 
the  detail,  like  most  of  the  Italian  Gothic, 
shows  the  influence  of  the  classic  models.  The 
figures  of  animals  on  the  angles  of  the  balcony 
form  good  terminations  to  that  feature. 

C.  F. 


West  of  Scotland  Academy  of  tiie 
Fine  Arts. — This  exhibition  has  been  opened 
for  the  admission  of  the  working  classes,  day 
and  evening,  at  one  penny  per  head.  “The 
committee,”  says  the  Glasgow  Gazette,  “ would 
gladly  have  given  free  admission,  but  it  was 
thought  the  penny  would  exclude  no  one 
desirous  of  visiting  the  exhibition,  while  it 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of 
those  who  might  go  to  derive  profit  as  well  as 
pleasure.” 

St.  George’s  Chapel. — We  are  glad  to 
observe  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  are  repairing  the  turrets  and 
pinnacles  on  the  north  side  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey’s  Chapel,  and  we  hope  they  will 
extend  their  operations  to  the  pinnacles  on  the 
other  portions,  many  of  the  beautiful  coats  of 
arms  and  other  carvings  being  much  dilapi- 
dated. The  dean  and  canons  have  lately  been 
further  embellishing  the  chapel  by  new  stained 
glass  windows,  and  those  on  the  south  side 
are  now  in  course  of  being  filled  with  the  same 
material. — Windsor  Express. 

* About  36,000i.  were  raised  by  subscription,  mainly  iu 
England. 
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THE  WATER  COMPANIES. 

At  the  close  of  an  article  in  the  new  number 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  condemnatory  of 
the  Board  of  Health’s  scheme  for  supplying 
London  with  water,  the  writer  says  : — 

“ Having  thus  freely  expressed  ourselves  on 
this  plan,  we  would  most  carefully  guard  our- 
selves from  being  misunderstood,  as  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  present  companies,  and  their 
modes  and  sources  of  supply.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, much  to  condemn ; but  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  the  mutual  check  of  these 
great  bodies,  who  are  extremely  jealous  of  each 
other,  may  not  be  valuable  to  the  consumers. 
The  consumption  of  water  is  not  expansible, 
nor  is  it  a manufactured  article,  like  gas  : any 
attempt  at  coalition  and  centralisation  will 
have  its  attendant  evils,  and  certainly  the  most 
recent  and  successful  attempts  at  amalgama- 
tion, that  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
Companies,  was  not  by  any  means  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  although  so  highly 
paraded  by  the  Clay  school  of  economists. 
Imagine  that  within  several  years  two  com- 
panies should  have  united,  to  do  no  better 
than  erect  works  for  pumping  from  the  Thames 
below  Battersea-bridge,  with  a suction-pipe, 
opposite  the  Ranelagh  and  King’s  Scholars’ 
Pond  Sewer,  and  only  half  a mile  above  the 
great  gas  and  bone-grinding  establishments  at 
Vauxhall — ecce  signum — in  the  tall  clean  stand- 
pipes and  chimneys  near  the  Nine  Elms  sta- 
tion. We  should  earnestly  advise  the  present 
water  companies  to  beware  of  paying  high 
dividends,  and  rather  to  reserve  their  surplus 
profits  to  meet  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
unavoidable  march  of  events  and  of  improve- 
ment. The  stewardship  is  an  important  one, 
and  we  believe  that  there  is  every  reasonable 
chance  of  such  an  extension  of  the  metropolis 
as  to  make  either  new  efforts  by  the  present 
companies,  or  new  companies  for  the  outlying 
districts,  a certain  and  safe  investment  of  capi- 
tal, with  the  additional  advantage  of  doing 
common  justice  to  the  water-rate  payers,  who 
are  entitled  to  be  heard  in  their  cry  for  reform, 
although  one  may  be  not  disposed  to  accede  to 
them  a vote  in  the  management  of  concerns 
which  require  careful  attention,  and  that  kind 
of  energy  and  control  which  is  only  to  be 
found  successfully  applied  by  those  with  whom 
it  is  a pocket  question.” 

In  conclusion  he  observes  : — 

“Among  the  numerous  schemes  which  have 
been  prepared  for  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  better  supplying  water  to  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  singular  that  the 
Board  of  Health  project,  although  open  to  the 
public,  has  not  found  any  one  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  the  necessary  plans,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
position  before  the  Legislature.  We  are  to 
have  pure  spring  water  from  Watford,  on  the 
north;  on  the  south,  the  Wandle  is  to  be  re- 
lieved of  sewerage,  and  pumped  up  for  supply- 
ing the  district  which  it  traverses ; in  the  west, 
the  Thames  is  to  be  delivered  from  Henley; 
and,  in  the  east,  immense  reservoirs  are  to  be 
formed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lee,  while  the  old 
New  River  is  to  be  straightened,  enlarged,  and 
shortened  in  its  windings,  by  twelve  miles  out 
of  forty,  so  as  to  carry  the  great  additional 
volume  of  water,  which  would  be  available  for 
London,  at  the  elevation  of  Islington.  This 
plan  is  designed  to  give,  by  means  of  the  re- 
servoirs, that  amount  of  soft  water  stored  at 
flood  time,  which,  mixed  with  the  pure  chalk- 
borne  streams  of  the  district,  would  offer  a 
moderately  soft  water  to  the  consumer,  in  lieu 
of  the  present  undoubtedly  hard  supply.  The 
principle  of  this  project  was  in  fact  to  a great 
extent  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  during 
last  session.  We  will  leave  for  the  present  the 
discussion  of  these  several  plans,  feeling  as- 
sured that  Parliament  will  not  allow  another 
session  to  pass  without  deciding  fairly  on  the 
merits  of  each  and  all  of  the  rival  schemes.” 
The  Times  has  said  lately  on  the  same  sub- 
ject,— “ The  propositions  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  question  are  not  difficult  of  demon- 
stration. London  is  now  supplied  imperfectly 
and  irregularly  with  bad  water  at  a great 
outlay  : it  ought  to  be  supplied  cheaply  and 
well.  Water  cannot  be  too  pure  from  all  ad- 
mixture, animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral — or- 
ganic or  inorganic.  For  general  uses  the 
absence  of  any  particular  bias  is  most  mani- 
festly inculcated.  The  effects  of  a pure  and 
ample  supply  upon  health  and  life  are  not 
within  calculation ; the  economy  resulting 


from  the  possession  of  a perfect  solvent  and  a 
good  detergent  are  equally  beyond  calculation. 
We  might  go  further  and  plead  for  classes 
whose  comfort  and  self-respect  hang  upon  this 
simple  element,  and  to  whom  tea  and  soap  are 
luxuries  which  they  can  ill  afford  to  waste. 
We  might  urge  the  growing  danger  of  a cal- 
careous diathesis,  and  the  unpleasant  rough- 
ness imparted  to  our  cuticle.  We  might  allude 
to  the  extended  sale  of  bleaching  liquid,  and 
the  extended  depreciation  of  our  under-gar- 
ments. We  might  put  in  a plea  for  Mr. 
Cruikshank  and  his  ^brother  tee-totallers,  now 
exposed  to  a double  temptation,  inasmuch  as 
they  must  at  once  reject  what  is  nice  and  con- 
demn themselves  to  that  which  is  nasty;  but 
we  would  not  add  to  the  credibility  of  a fact 
which  stands  confessed — the  first  and  greatest 
city  in  the  universe  ought  not  longer  to  sus- 
tain the  reproach  of  neglecting  the  first  and 
greatest  addition  which  she  could  make  to 
the  solidity  of  her  institutions,  the  splendour 
of  her  streets,  and  the  list  of  her  charities.” 


JOHN  KAY,  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE 
SPINNING-JENNY. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  John  Bull,  from 
time  immemorial,  to  reward  the  inventive  facul- 
ties, genius,  or  heroism,  of  Albion’s  sons  not 
(more’s  the  pity)  with  substantial  proofs  of  his 
approbation  during  their  lifetime,  but  with 
“ statues  ” to  their  memory  after  death ! 
Alas  ! how  many  of  our  greatest  men  (Nature’s 
noblemen)  have  passed  from  this  work-a-day 
world  to  that 

“ Bourne  from  whence  no  traveller'  returns  ” 
in  poverty  and  obscurity — unpitied  and  un- 
cared for.  The  “ hero  of  a hundred  fights,”  it 
is  true,  has  lived  to  see  statues  around  him, 
plentiful  as  blackberries ; but  this  is  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  : for  how  many  years  did  old 
Time  roll  on  before  justice  was  done  to  our 
immortal  Shakspeare  ? In  our  own  times, 
how  long  before  the  naval  hero  who  never 
knew  what  fear  was,  was  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity in  Trafalgar-square  ? and  how  long  it 
will  be  before  his  dying  request  will  be  com- 
plied with  by  his  grateful  country.  Heaven 
only  knows ! 

There  is  one  man  whose  inventive  genius 
enabled  a barber  to  become  a prince,  in 
point  of  wealth — whose  genius  has  enabled 
others  to  amass  princely  fortunes  — whose 
genius  enabled  the  poorest  of  the  poor  to  wear 
clothing  and  buy  it  for  next  to  nothing  : so 
cheaply,  indeed,  can  what  was  once  a luxury 
be  now  made,  that  in  Manchester  and  other 
districts,  it  is  well  known  that  the  article 
(calico)  is  used  by  shopkeepers  as  cheaper  and 
better  than  paper-bags — and  yet  this  man  has 
found  not  one  soul  to  “propose”  even  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  Need  I say  that  I 
allude  to  John  Kay,  the  inventor  of  the 
spinning-jenny  ; and  yet  this  man  was  left  by 
Arkwright  (the  barber,  who  made  his  fortune 
by  his  means)  to  die  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. Surely,  surely  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
do  justice  to  such  a man  ! Surely  the  present 
inheritors  of  old  Arkwright’s  princely  fortune, 
built,  colossal  as  it  was,  upon  the  energies  of 
this  poor  man,  cannot  refuse  to  “comedown 
handsomely  ” towards  a statue  to  poor  John 
Kay’s  memory,  even  if  they  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  defray  the  cost,  as  they  ought, 
out  of  their  own  private  purse. 

I feel  so  satisfied  that  something  should  and 
could  be  done,  that  I venture  to  suggest  the 
subject  to  you.  There  is  not  among  the  mecha- 
nics a holiday  visitor  to  Gravesend  who  brings 
away  his  shrimps  in  a cotton  bag,  who  would 
not,  I am  convinced,  put  down  his  trifle, 
should  those  who  have  benefited  by  “ poor 
John  Kay’s  invention”  fail  to  do  what  is 
right.  R.  Knevett. 


Mr.  Beaufoy’s  School,  Lambeth. — 
We  have  before  now  mentioned  the  large 
school-house  erected  in  Lambeth,  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Beaufoy,  who  seems  never  to  tire  of 
doing  good  works,  and  so  exemplifying  what 
his  name  imports.  Beau-foy  and  a fine  faith 
are  now  synonymous  in  English  as  well  as 
French.  A correspondent  tells  us  that  the 
following  genial  and  suggestive  quotation  has 
been  placed  upon  the  school : — “ They  that 
do  teach  young  babes,  do  it  with  gentle  means 
and  easy  tasks.” 


IPSWICH  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

The  letter  which  appeared  in  your  paper  of 
last  week,  in  reference  to  the  competition  for 
the  Ipswich  Grammar  School,  is  in  part  unfair, 
in  part  untrue. 

It  is  unfair  to  several  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  character  to  leave  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  number  of  designs  under  consideration 
was  reduced  to  fourteen  with  no  more  delibe- 
ration than  could  be  bestowed  upon  them  in 
the  space  of  their  first  meeting.  The  designs 
had  been  most  carefully  studied  by  them  as 
individuals,  and  they,  therefore,  met  in  com- 
mittee to  give  formal  sanction  to  conclusions 
already  formed.  There  was  no  such  “ quick 
work”  as  your  correspondent  supposes. 

The  same  careful  and  repeated  examination 
in  the  interval  enabled  them,  at  their  second 
meeting,  to  reduce  the  reserved  plans  to  four, 
which  were  not  exclusively  by  Ipswich  archi- 
tects. A man’s  style  of  drawing  is  as  easily 
recognised  as  his  handwriting,  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  plans  of  local 
architects  should  be  known.  But  that  the 
committee  were  perfectly  uncorrupt  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  one  local  design  was 
rejected  because  it  avowedly  exceeded  in  cost 
the  sum  stated  in  their  advertisement,  although 
it  iv as  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  pecuniary 
assistance  to  carry  it  out. 

Again,  the  premium  was  not  absolutely  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Woolnough,  but  on  the  condition 
that  his  estimate  ivas  proved  correct.  When 
this  was  found  otherwise,  the  committee  in- 
tended to  fall  back  upon  the  other  designs.  If 
these,  too,  failed  on  this  point,  the  discredit 
must  have  lain  with  the  architects.  But  the 
attack  of  your  correspondent  has  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  almost  all  the  plans. 

This  may  force  them  to  apply  to  some  archi- 
tect for  a new  or  an  amended  design.  But  I 
am  authorised  to  say  that  it  is  untrue  that  they 
have  employed  any  one  to  do  so  as  yet,  and  to 
deny  that  to  their  knowledge  any  one  has  been 
making  a piratical  use  of  the  designs  com- 
mitted to  their  care. 

I inclose  my  card,  and  am 

Not  One  of  the  Committee. 


I am  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  of  your  contributors  as 
to  the  unfair  and  unhandsome  conduct  of  the 
Committee  for  selection  in  this  matter.  Being 
near  the  town,  and  somewhat  interested  in  the 
competition,  on  application  I was  admitted  to 
see  the  designs  submitted  for  the  proposed  new 
school,  many  of  which  were  good,  and  must 
have  cost  much  time  and  money  in  their  com- 
pletion ; and  it  was  with  some  degree  of  pain 
I observed  the  careless  indifference  which  was 
shown  in  the  preservation  ofHlie  designs  so 
liberally  entrusted  for  their  selection. 

After  looking  round  the  room  with  a young 
gentleman  who  was  sent  to  show  mtS>  I en- 
quired if  he  could  tell  me  which  was  the  design 
selected  : when  pointed  out  I involuntarily 
started,  and  asked  if  he  knew  the  author, 
when  it  was  reluctantly  admitted  to  be  a resi- 
dent in  the  town,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
two  other  designs  near,  as  the  production  of 
resident  architects.  This  was  before  the  selec- 
tion was  determined,  and  when  the  motto  only 
should  have  been  known.  On  examining  the 
plans  of  the  one  supposed  to  be  selected,  I 
was  still  more  perplexed  to  divine  the  reasons 
or  grounds  on  which  its  merits  rested,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  ill-arranged  and  ill-con- 
structed, and  certainly  had  fewer  claims  in 
point  of  taste  and  purity  of  design  than  any  I 
saw;  indeed,  I should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
building  erected.  If  the  design  pointed  out  to 
me  be,  as  you  state,  the  production  of  a resident 
architect,  and  the  one  decided  on  by  the  com- 
mittee as  the  best  (I  do  not  recollect  the  motto), 
I think  in  justice  it  should  be  published ; and 
if  the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto, 
“ cum  spes  laboref  would  also  allow  his  to  be 
published,  the  public  will  be  able  to  form  some 
opinion  as  to  their  relative  merits. 

I should  think  these  about  equivalent  as  to 
cost ; there  were  others  more  elaborate. 

If  the  committee  found  themselves  in  a 
difficulty  in  making  their  selection,  or,  as  it 
appears,  they  were  not  unanimous  in  opinion, 
they  might  easily  have  called  in  some  profes- 
sional gentleman,  who  would  have  assisted 
them  and  relieved  them  in  part  of  their  respon- 
sibility. No  one  will  deny  but  that  the  com- 
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mittee  were  at  full  liberty  to  employ  any  archi- 
tect they  might  think  proper  in  the  first 
instance,  or  to  select  any  design  they  chose, 
provided  all  the  competitors  were  remunerated; 
but  having  issued  an  advertisement,  on  their 
honour  as  gentlemen,  by  which  one  individual 
only  was  to  receive  remuneration,  they  were 
no  longer  at  liberty  to  decide,  except  as  to  the 
merits  and  suitability  of  the  designs  so  sub- 
mitted for  their  consideration.  How  far  this 
has  been  complied  with,  I will  leave  to  the 
opinion  of  any  person  who  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  designs  sent  in.  This 
may  not,  perhaps,  amount  to  the  fact  of 
“ obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences;’'  but 
it  certainly  is  obtaining  from  ardent,  aspiring, 
and  talented  members  of  the  profession  that 
which  cost  them  much  time  and  money,  and 
deserves  liberal  encouragement,  which  1 hoped 
it  would  have  received  from  every  intelligent 
and  enlightened  mind,  and  from  this  com- 
mittee, in  return  for  the  very  liberal  response 
which  was  made  to  their  public  request.  To 
issue  an  advertisement  requiring  60  great  a 
personal  sacrifice,  and  not  act  up  to  the  spirit 
of  it,  is  certainly  dishonest,  if  not  illegal. — I 
send  you  my  name.  Honestas. 


I was  one  of  those  who  were  foolish  enough  to 
try  for  the  Ipswich  competition,  and  since  the 
time  I sent  it  in,  I have  heard  nothing  either 
of  the  committee’s  decision,  or  of  my  design, 
except  what  I have  gleaned  from  your  columns, 
in  which  I have  just  read  of  the  very  strange 
proceedings  which  took  place.  What  strikes 
me  as  the  strangest  part  of  the  affair,  is,  that 
though  it  was  nominally  settled  a fortnight 
ago,  all  the  designs  have  been  retained  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  the  favoured  one.  I hope, 
sir,  that,  with  your  usual  fairness,  you  will 
publish  this  communication,  and  the  letters 
you  may  receive  from  others. 

J.  Clarke,  Architect. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

By  a work  recently  published,  it  appears 
that  there  were  in  operation,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1849,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
a total  length  of  18,656  miles  of  railway,  on 
which  a capital  of  368,567,000 /.  had  been 
actually  expended.  Besides  this,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  were,  at  same  epoch,  in  progress  of 
construction,  a further  extent  of  7,829  miles, 
the  cost  of  which,  when  completed,  would  be 
146,750,000/.  Thus,  when  these  latter  lines 
shall  have  been  brought  into  operation,  the 
population  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
(for  it  is  there  only  that  railways  have  made 
any  progress)  will  have  completed,  within  the 
period  of  less  than  a quarter  of  a century, 
26,485  miles  of  railway;  that  is  to  say,  a 
greater  length  than  would  completely  surround 
the  globe,  at  a cost  of  above  500,000,000/. 
sterling.  To  accomplish  this  stupendous 
work,  human  industry  must  have  appropriated, 
out  of  its  annual  savings,  20,000,000/.  for 

twenty-five  successive  years. It  appears 

from  a statement  in  Herapath’s  Journal,  that 
the  traffic  returns  on  the  following  railways 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1850,  were 
increased  as  follows  : — Midland,  2f  per  cent. ; 
Great  Western,  4f  per  cent. ; London  and 
Brighton,  5*;  Caledonian,  6£;  London  and 
North-Western,  6.f;  Newcastle  and  Carlisle, 
85;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  8f;  London  j 
and  South-Western,  9 ; Bristol  and  Exeter, 
10A ; York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  ll£; 
Ulster,  14;  Belfast  and  Ballymena,  19^;! 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  20 ; South  De-  j 
von,  21;  South-Eastern,  23i;  York  and  I 
North  Midland,  25 ; Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, 25^;  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  28§;  Man-  ; 
Chester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  29*  ; : 
Shropshire  Union,  30 ; Leeds  and  Thirsk,  45 2; 
and  the  Chester  and  Holyhead,  64^  per  cent. 
On  the  Eastern  Counties,  a decrease  in  the  j 
traffic  for  the  past  half-year  is  shown  of  1 


I beg  leave  to  suggest  that  a meeting  of 
architects  should  be  called,  to  raise  a fund  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  legal  liability  of  these 
Ipswich  worthies.  It  seems  to  me  hardly  fair, 
that  in  a question  involving  the  interest  of  all, 
any  one  architect  should  have  to  fight  the 
battle  single-handed.  I should  be  very  glad 
to  do  all  in  my  power,  and  I think  the  profes- 
sion generally  would  do  the  same. 

C.  Vickers. 


16,894/.,  or  4£  per  cent. The  Times, 

in  a leading  article,  in  which  it  takes 
a hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  of  “ our 
splendid  railway  system,”  now,  as  it  were, 
completed,  urges  tourists  to  turn  their  sight- 
seeing eyes  into  the  interior  of  their  own  native 
country,  and  thus  to  induce  the  publishers  to 
finish  their  “ Handbook  of  England,”  which 
is  actually  “not  yet  out,”  but  from  which  they 
will  learn  what  doubtless  is  better  known  to 
some  foreign  tourists  than  to  many  English 
ones,  that  “ routes  may  be  marked  out  which 
will  give,  within  a month’s  tour,  a dozen  cathe- 
drals equal  to  almost  any  in  Belgium,  a dozen 
noblemen’s  seats,  with  fine  collections  accessi- 
ble to  the  public,  besides  parks,  ruins,  rural 
scenery,  natural  curiosities,  historical  monu- 
ments, and  curious  manufactures,  to  almost 
any  extent.”  With  such  tours,  as  plainly 
marked  out  as  those  in  the  continental  hand- 
books, we  shall  soon,  the  Editor  thinks,  have 
our  tourists  consenting  to  take  at  least  one 
holiday  in  three  in  their  native  country:  and 
to  this  we  earnestly  respond — so  may  it  be. 
The  excursion  system,  at  least,  has  taken  root, 
and  will,  itself,  easily  stretch  into  tourist 
temptations.  But  innkeepers  as  well  as  rail- 
way companies,  must  overhaul  their  charges, 
and  no  better  epoch  of  such  an  era  can  possi- 
bly present  itself  than  this  present  year  one 
of  international  and  industrial  motion,  mix- 
ture, and  amalgamation.  The  opening  of  the 
more  mature  moiety  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  an  epoch  which  peculiarly  recommends 
itself  to  such  considerations  with  all  amongst 
whom  its  past  moiety  has  introduced  such  a 
wonderful  system  as  that  of  the  railway.  Cheap 
charges  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  full 
expansion  of  railway  and  wayfaring  profits  in 
such  an  age. 


PROPOSED  ENLARGEMENT  AND  DECO- 
RATION OF  THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASH- 
INGTON. 

THE  AMERICAN  ART-UNION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Art-Union,  held  on  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  Cozzens, 
the  president,  in  the  course  of  his  opening 
address,  when  alluding  to  current  topics  of 
interest  to  lovers  of  art,  said — “ It  has  been 
determined  to  enlarge  the  Capitol  at  Wash' 
ington  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the 
increased  necessities  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  government.  It  is  understood  that 
no  plan  as  yet  has  been  adopted  for  these 
alterations ; but  they  will  undoubtedly  be 
contracted  upon  a scale  and  in  a style  worthy 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  nation.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  they  should  be  made  the 
occasion  of  a systematic  encouragement  by 
Congress  of  the  higher  departments  of  art. 
These  new  halls  and  corridors  to  be  prepared 
for  the  assemblage  of  the  representatives  of  the 
most  powerful  republic  that  ever  existed,  should 
be  resplendent  with  all  the  graces  which  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  can  add  to  architecture. 
The  picturesque  history  of  the  first  settle- 
ments of  the  different  States,  the  heroic  deeds 
of  our  armies,  the  labours  and  exploits  of 
border  life,  the  great  councils  which  have 
originated  important  civil  changes, — all  these 
should  be  illustrated  by  the  broad  canvass  and 
the  frescoed  walls;  while  the  marble  should 
symbolise  the  richness  and  extent  of  the 
national  domain,  the  majestic  progress  of  civi- 
lization from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
the  generous  hospitality  which  opens  wide  the 
portals  of  the  country  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed of  all  creeds  and  languages.  The 
erection  of  the  new  palace  of  Westminster  has 
afforded  to  the  British  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bestowing  the  most  substantial  en- 
couragement upon  Art — an  encouragement 
which  has  resulted  in  a great  improvement  of 
public  taste  and  the  development  of  artistic 
skill.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a similar 
display  of  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  would 
produce  the  same  results  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  not  only  the  general  standard  of 
taste  would  be  raised,  but  artistic  genius  and 
ability  brought  to  light  which  might  otherwise 
have  remained  for  ever  undiscovered.  This 
subject  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  artists  of  New  York,  and  they  are  taking 
measures  to  bring  its  importance  distinctly 
before  the  notice  of  the  National  Government. 

The  report  of  the  Society  sets  forth  that 
the  number  of  members  during  the  present 


I year  is  16,310,  and  they  have  placed  the  sum 
of  8 1,550  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management. 

Of  this  amount,  16,225  dollars  have  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  six  engravings, 
by  American  engravers,  from  pictures  by 
American  artists. 

The  sum  of  8,009  dollars  has  been  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin,  a monthly 
art-journal,  designed  to  aid  in  advancing  the 
interests  and  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
American  Art-Union.  Of  this  work,  113,500 
copies  have  been  published  during  the  year, 
and,  accompanied  by  227,000  original  etchings 
and  woodcuts,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  members. 

The  committee  have  purchased,  duiing  the 
year,  424  paintings,  20  bronze  statuettes,  and 
6 bronze  busts  of  Washington,  by  American 
artists,  at  an  aggregate  of  43,120  dollars. 
They  have  also  purchased  50  copies  of  out- 
lines, by  Washington  Allston,  450  medals,  and 
60  proof  impressions  of  the  large  engravings 
from  two  of  Trumbull’s  paintings. 


PATENT  PRESSURE  FILTER. 

We  inspected,  a day  or  two  ago,  a new  and 
very  ingenious  filter,  termed  by  the  inventor  a 
pressure  filter,  patented  recently  by  Mr.  James 
Forster,  of  Liverpool.  The  filter  consists  of  a 
small  globe,  of  a peculiar  silicious  sand-stone, 
hollow  in  the  inside,  and  contained  in  a metal 
jacket.  When  this  compact,  but  extremely 
simple,  apparatus  is  screwed  on  to  the  service- 
pipe,  the  water  is  forced  through  the  stone 
globe  by  the  ordinary  pressure  from  the  main, 
and  comes  out  perfectly  exempt  from  all 
foreign  bodies,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  The 
action  is  mechanical,  and  it  admits  the  water 
to  flow  through  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  can  be  fixed  permanently  to  the  service- 
pipe,  in  place  of  the  usual  brass  cock. 
There  are  two  taps  attached,  one  of  which 
draws  the  filtered  water  from  the  interior  of 
the  stone  globe  ; the  other,  the  unfiltered 
water  from  the  exterior.  When  the  unfiltered 
water  is  drawn  off  for  scouring  or  other  pur- 
poses, it  thoroughly  cleanses  the  exterior  of 
the  filter  from  all  mechanical  impurities  which 
may  have  collected  on  the  surface,  and  by  this 
means  the  filter  is  always  kept  sweet  and  clean. 
The  apparatus  is  so  formed  as  to  allow  of  the 
sandstone  globe  to  be  readily  detached  from 
its  exterior  casing,  and  chemically  purified  by 
the  most  simple  and  ready  means.  This  filter 
has  received  the  marked  approval  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Gvvyder-house.  A very  compli- 
mentary allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  Blue 
Book  of  the  Sanitary  Board,  which  has  just 
been  published.  Referring  to  the  action  of 
water  on  lead,  when  this  metal  happens 
to  be  mechanically  diffused  in  pure  water, 
at  page  246,  appendix  3,  the  report  says, 
“ One  of  the  best  preventives  I have 
seen,  is  Forster’s  Patent  Pressure  Filter, 
which,  although  calculated  to  deliver  the 
largest  quantities,  yet  for  domestic  use  need 
not  occupy  more  space  than  the  usual  ball- 
cock  of  a cistern.  Apart  from  its  compact- 
ness, I have  found  that  this  filter  completely 
arrests  the  action  of  lead,  where,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  experiment,  I have  caused  its  oxide 
to  be  mechanically  diffused  in  water.”  Now 
that  we  are  becoming  so  much  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  having  water  at  least  mechanically 
pure,  this  filter  presents  the  readiest  means  of 
accomplishing  this  most  desirable  object  that 
we  have  yet  seen.  But  although  so  easily 
applicable  for  a domestic  supply,  the  patentee 
assures  us  that  the  extension  of  his  principle 
on  a large  scale  will  entirely  supersede  the 
use  of  filtering  beds,  and  be  constructed  and 
worked  at  less  than  one-half  of  the  cost,  irre- 
spective of  the  saving  of  land  which  is  now 
used  by  the  water  companies  for  that  purpose. 


Birmingham  Society  of  Artists. — Sir 
Charles  L.  Eastlake  has  accepted  the  office  of 
President  of  this  association. 

The  New  Bridge  at  Battersea. — 
During  the  last  few  days  from  twenty  to  thirty 
men  have  been  busily  employed  in  sawing 
timber  and  preparing  piles  to  sink  in  the 
river,  preparatory  to  beginning  operations  for 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  and  long-talked 
of  suspension-bridge  between  Chelsea  and 
Battersea. 
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AN  IMPROVED  GAS-HOLDER,  AND 
OXYHYDROGEN  BLOW-PIPE. 

The  following  economical  apparatus,  an- 
swering the  double  purpose  of  a gas-holder 
and  an  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used,  for  some  time,  by  the  writer  of 
this  paper.  In  the  annexed  cut,  r represents 
the  gas  receiver;  s,  a shelf  which  screws  on 
at  b ; e and  e stop-cocks,  as  in  the  ordinary 
gas-holder;  kg,  a jet  filled  with  wire-gauze  at 
the  thick  part,  h ; p,  an  aperture  for  receiving 
the  beak  of  a retort;  nk,  a bent  pipe  passin, 
into  the  interior  of  the  receiver,  rj  kt,  a flexible 
tube,  which  screws  on  at  k,  and  forms 
connection  with  a 
bladder  contain- 
ing the  mixed 
gases  ; /,  a funnel 
with  a tube  and 
stop  - cock  for 
screwing  on  at  k. 

The  tubular  por- 
tion, db,  is  about 
f inch  internal 
diameter,  and  2 
inches  in  length. 

When  the  appa- 
ratus is  to  be  used 
as  an  oxy- hydro- 
gen blow  - pipe, 
water  is  intro- 
duced into  the  re- 
ceiver, so  as  to 
stand  at  the  level, 
d ; the  orifice  at  b 
is  closed  by  means 
of  a cork,  and  the  bladder  containing 
the  mixed  gases  is  screwed  on  at  k;  the 
safety -jet  h g is  screwed  on  the  stop- 
cock e : upon  pressure  being  applied  to  the 
bladder,  the  mixed  gases  rise  through  the 
water,  and  filling  the  space  d b,  pass  out 
in  a strong  stream  through  the  jet  g,  and  are 
there  ignited.  This  arrangement  is  perfectly 
safe,  for  in.  the  event  of  the  flame  passing 
along  the  safety-tube  h,  we  can  only  have  an 
explosion  of  the  gases  contained  in  d b,  the 
only  effect  of  which  would  be  to  blow  out  the 
cork  in  the  orifice  b,  as  the  large  body  of 
water  in  r most  effectually  cuts  off  all  commu- 
nication with  the  gases  in  the  bladder.  When 
the  apparatus  is  to  be  used  as  a gas-holder, 
the  shelf,  s,  is  screwed  on  at  b,  the  funnel,/, 
at  k,  and  gases  are  received  and  transmitted  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  ordinary  gas- 
holder. T.  Tate. 


WORKSOP  TOWN  HALL,  CORN  EX- 
CHANGE, AND  ASSEMBLY  ROOM. 

This  building,  now  in  progress,  is  situ- 
ate in  Potter-street,  at  the  corner  of  Bridge- 
street.  A wing  on  the  right  of  the 
building  will  form  the  entrance  to  the 
sack-market,  shambles,  and  general  market, 
the  entrance  to  which  will  be  through  a cir- 
cular gateway  10  feet  wide.  The  approach 
from  the  street  to  [the  level  of  the  corn  ex- 
change will  be  by  eight  steps.  Entering  the 
corridor,  on  the  right,  will  be  a retiring-room, 
20  feet  by  14  feet,  with  dressing-rooms.  On 
the  left  of  a corridor  will  be  a lobby.  These 
are  all  on  the  same  level  with  the  corn  ex- 
change. From  this  corridor,  through  the  ves- 
tibule, will  be  the  entrance  to  the  corn  ex- 
change, opposite  to  the  centre  archway.  The 
exchange  will  be  58  feet  long  by  29  feet  wide, 
and  19  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to 
the  floor  of  the  assembly-room,  which  is  over 
it,  and  of  the  same  size.  The  exchange  will  be 
lighted  by  five  windows  on  the  east  side,  and 
four  on  the  west.  The  ascent  to  the  upper 
rooms  will  be  by  the  principal  staircase,  which 
consists  of  thirty-one  steps,  up  to  the  landing 
of  the  assembly-room.  From  the  landing  of 
the  principal  staircase,  we  pass  on  through  a 
lobby  to  the  vestibule  and  corridor,  with 
a retiring-room  attached.  The  assembly- 
room  will  be  a large  room,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1,000  people  standing,  or . about  half 
that  number  conveniently  seated.  It  will 
be  lighted  by  five  windows  on  each  side, 
and  there  will  be  three  fire-places,  one  on 
each  side  and  one  at  the  south  end.  The  roof 
will  form  a segment  of  a circle.  The  assembly- 
room  will  be  20  feet  6 inches  high  in  the 
centre.  The  orchestra,  which  will  be  at  the 
entrance  end,  will  be  21  feet  6 inches  in  ex- 
tent, having  four  tiers  of  seats  : the  width  of 


the  orchestra  will  be  12  feet  6 inches.  Beyond 
the  assembly-room  will  be  the  magistrates’ 
retiring  and  refreshment-room  : it  will  be 
lighted  by  two  Venetian  windows,  one  at  each 
end.  The  ceiling  of  this  room,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  corridor,  vestibule,  lobby,  and 
ante-room,  will  consist  of  sunk  panels  and  en- 
riched cornices.  Passing  through  the  corn 
exchange  we  find  the  sack  market : it  will  be 
33  feet  6 inches  in  length,  by  17  feet  wide; 
beyond  which,  to  the  south,  will  be  the  but- 
chers’shambles,  which  will  comprise  ten  shops, 
five  on  each  side,  with  a space  between  of 
12  feet.  This  building  will  be  octagonal,  and 
will  have  a projecting  roof,  13  feet  6 inches, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  fruit,  butter,  vege- 
tables, poultry,  and  earthenware  market ; and 
at  the  two  extreme  angles  will  be  the  fish 
market.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham,  is  the 
architect,  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  contractor,  and 
the  works  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Mallinson.  The  style  of  the  elevation  is 
Venetian.  The  ornamental  terminations  of 
the  two  archways  (one  on  either  side  of  the 
building)  seem  very  unmeaning. 


FOUL  AIR  IN  WELLS. 

I beg  leave  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing simple  method  of  extracting  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  wells,  which  plan  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  sufficient  in  all  such 
cases  as  that  alluded  to  by  your  “ Seven 
Years’  Subscriber:” — Attach  a gutta-percha 
or  other  pipe,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  to  the  valve  of  a common  pair  of  black- 
smith’s bellows  and  blow  away — or,  in  other 
words,  pump  it  out.  * *. 


As  you  invite  suggestions  for  remedying  this 
fruitful  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  lives,  I beg 
to  offer  a few  remarks  in  addition  to  your  own 
judicious  observations.  Your  “Seven  Years’ 
Subscriber”  says  slacked  lime  was  used  as  well 
as  water.  If  the  slacked  lime  was  used  dry, 
and  the  water  separately,  the  wonder  ceases 
that  the  bodies  could  not  be  extricated  until 
the  following  day. 

The  lime  should  have  been  made  into 
cream  of  lime,  the  more  diluted  the  better,  and 
thrown  down  in  small  quantities  at  a time, 
continuously,  until  a candle  would  burn. 

A watering-pot  is  the  best  implement  to  use, 
as  it  secures  minute  dispersion,  and  the  lime 
acts  upon  a larger  area. 

Chloride  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  the  dry  powder  to  five  gallons  of 
water,  well  mixed,  and  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner, acts  much  more  efficaciously  than  quick 
lime;  and  if  there  be  any  admixture  of  sul- 
phuretted, carburetted,  or  any  other  com- 
bination of  hydrogen,  it  secures  the  instant 
decomposition  at  the  same  time  that  the  lime 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

I write  from  experience  in  destroying  the 
inflammable  gas  and  choke  damp  in  coal-pits, 
and  as  the  chloride  of  lime  or  common  bleach- 
ing powder,  is  cheap,  and  to  be  bought  at  any 
chemists,  I hope  some  of  your  numerous  sub- 
scribers will  test  it  for  themselves  and  report 
the  results,  which  I have  no  doubt  will  confirm 
what  I have  stated.  P.  B.  P. 


Another  Bridge  Over  the  Niagara 
Falls. — We  understand  that  the  Niagara 
Suspension-bridge  Company  intend  to  erect, 
next  season,  a suspension  foot-bridge  across 
the  Niagara  river,  between  their  present  bridge 
and  the  Falls.  The  new  bridge  will  be  con- 
siderably longer,  of  course,  than  the.  present 
one,  and  the  transit  upon  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  adventures  of  visitors  to  the 
great  cataract.  The  company  will  apply  for  a 
charter  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature.— Rochester  Advertiser. 

The  Bridgewater-house  Gallery.— 
We  hear  with  much  gratification  that  the 
picture  gallery  in  Bridgewater-house  is  to  be 
completed  forthwith,  so  that  the  collection  may 
be  opened  to  the  public  and  foreign  visitors 
during  the  Great  Exhibition.  As  the  scaffold- 
ing is  only  now  being  put  up  to  begin  the 
internal  works,  efforts  will  be  needed  to  get 
done.  We  hope  other  owners  of  collections 
and  fine  mansions  will  take  the  hint  thus 
afforded,  and  set  their  houses  in  order. 
England  has  wonderful  collections  of  works 
of  art,  but  too  many  of  them  are  sealed. 


[Jan.  11,  1851. 


SAFETY  OF  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

Sir, — The  “ Dramatic  Representations  at 
Windsor  Castle,”  by  command  of  her  Majesty, 
the  preparations  for  which  are  confided  to 
eminent  members  of  the  British  stage,  are  again 
taking  place.  To  this  there  seems  only  one 
objection,  and  that  is,  the  total  want  of  adapta- 
tion of  any  room  or  space  within  the  Castle  for 
such  a representation,  not  even  excepting  (as 
stated)  the  Rubens’  room. 

Granting  that  the  substructures  of  that 
room  are  capable  of  sustaining  the  additional 
pressure  upon  the  walls  and  floors,  the  whole 
interior  ol  the  theatre  must  necessarily  be 
formed  of  one  mass  of  combustible  materials, 
dependent  for  its  light  and  heat  (during  the 
longest  and  perhaps  coldest  nights)  entirely 
on  artificial  means : let  but  one  spark  of  fire 
ignite,  and  such  is  the  known  construction  of 
the  building,  that  nothing  in  all  human  proba- 
bility can  possibly  save  the  greater  part  of  it 
from  entire  destruction — as  was  formerly  the 
case  at  the  Opera-house,  the  Pantheon,  and 
most  of  the  metropolitan  theatres. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  the  exception 
is  intended  to  be  taken  against  the  propriety 
of  theatrical  representations  being  provided 
for  in  a suitable  building,  and  under  proper 
restraint,  during  the  residence  of  the  Court  at 
Windsor  Castle : the  object  is,  that  the  defi  • 
ciency  of  a proper  place  may  be  supplied.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  required  structure  may 
receive  the  immediate  notice  of  the  proper 
authorities,  and  thus  provide  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  a great  national  calamity. 

Wykeham  and  Wyatville. 


WHY  IS  THE  MARBLE  ARCH  AT 
CUMBERLAND-GATE. 

The  “ Marble  Arch,”  which  defaced  so  long 
the  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  from  ill- 
association  with  the  building,  being  fairly 
floored,  and  lying  piecemeal  in  an  inclosure  in 
the  Green-park,  the  question,  with  great  pro- 
priety, has  been  often  asked,  what  to  do  with 
it.  You  are  aware,  Sir,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  important  entrance-gate  to  Kensington- 
gardens,  nor,  properly  speaking,  an  architec- 
tural object  in  these  gardens,  nor  in  Hyde- 
park;  that  which  is  pushed  up  in  the  corner, 
next  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  house,  being, 
from  its  very  situation,  more  an  entrance  into 
Piccadilly  than  belonging  to  the  park,  at  which 
the  many  roads  meet  from  various  parts  of 
the  town  and  its  environs,  to  enter  that  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  a 
fine  broad  vista,  beautifully  timbered  on  its 
either  side,  in  Kensington-gardtns,the  further 
extremity  of  which  is  formed  by  the  front 
facade  of  the  Royal  Palace,  the  other  termi- 
nating at  the  brick  “haw-haw”  separating  its 
gardens  from  Hyde-park,  alTthe  spot  which 
constitutes  the  greatest  altitude  of  the  surround- 
ing scene,  and  which  termination  is  a void. 
Do  not  the  very  elevated  nature  of  this  point, 
and  the  other  circumstances,  indicate  it  to  be 
an  eminently  appropriate  site  for  the  architec- 
tural structure  in  question,  where,  facing  the 
front  of  the  palace,  and  forming  the  central 
entrance  to  its  grounds,  it  would  admirably 
associate  with  use  and  with  the  beauty  of  the 
situation ; and  would  require  no  further  ex- 
pense to  the  public  purse,  than  the  mere 
transit  and  readjustment  of  its  several 
parts  to  their  original  places  ; as  it  would 
be  perfect,  for  such  a purpose,  per  se  j 
and  would  constitute  a prominent,  com- 
manding, and  elegant  object  from  all  points  of 
view:  but,  Sir,  what  do  we  hear? — that  the 
road  at  Cumberland-gate  has  been  turned 
from  its  usual  line  into  Park-lane,  where  tem- 
porary gates  have  been  placed ; that  the  two 
excellent,  light,  iron  gates,  presented  by  Mr. 
Hope,  and  which  were  admirably  adapted  for 
the  spot,  and  quite  handsome  enough  for  so 
awkward  a nook,  have  been  cast  aside,  and 
their  site  surrounded  by  an  extensive  hoarding, 
and  that  within  it  workmen  are  actually  now 
employed  preparing  the  ground  for  the  found- 
ation and  subsequent  erection  of  the  Marble 
Arch — at  this  other  poked-up  corner  of  the 
park  ! Who  could  have  suggested  such  an  in- 
congruity— such  a blunder  in  the  choice  of 
situation  ? At  this  corner  of  the  park,  I should 
remark,  Sir,  as  at  the  southern  corner,  there 
is  situated  a ducal  residence  — odd  co- 
incidence!— that  the  present  director  of  the 
“Woods  and  Forests”  is  the  eldest  son  of 
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that  ducal  house  — odd  coincidence  ! And 
what  a beautiful  object  the  marble  arch  would 
be  from  the  windows,  at  the  north  end  of 
Park-lane — very  odd  coincidence!  Yet,  Sir, 
is  that  which  is  offensive  to  public  good  taste 
and  public  sound  judgment  to  be  permitted  to 
be  formed, — public  opinion  to  be  mocked, 
laughed  at,  and  off-handedly,  against  them,  the 
private  whims  and  fancies  of  those  in  office  to 
be  carried  out — all  remonstrance  to  be  pooh- 
poolied ? Further,  Sir,  will  the  public  tolerate 
the  needless,  and  worse  than  wasteful,  ex- 
penditure of  man}'  thousands  which  will  be 
required  of  the  public  money,  if  the  said 
marble  arch  be  placed  at  Cumberland-gate. 
One  gate  being  insufficient  for  the  service  of 
that  thoroughfare  at  that  entrance;  and  as  the 
arch  must,  from  the  nature  of  its  construction, 
either  stand  alone  or  form  a centre,  it  follows 
that  lateral  gates  must  be  raised  of  adequate 
architectural  importance  to  correspond  with 
the  marble  structure.  An  excuse  may  be, 
that  her  Majesty  should  pass  under  a series  of 
arches  in  her  passage  from  the  palace  to  the 
dingy  entrance  of  the  Great  Western  Railway; 
but  so  truly  ridiculous  would  the  position  be 
at  the  very  end  of  the  park,  that  should  it  be 
perpetrated,  I can  contemplate  nothing  less 
than,  in  similarity  with  the  southern  corner, 
they  would  throw  the  duke  of  the  northern 
porte  a pretty  somersault,  and  place  him  on 
a cockhorse,  too,  and  so  complete  the  summit 
of  the  absurdity,  and  achieve  the  similitude  of 
the  two  angles. 

An  Inhabitant  of  May-fair. 


THE  ART  OF  DESIGNING  AND 
DECORATING.* 

The  ancients  were  well  aware  that  the  per- 
fection of  art  consists  in  combining,  with  the 
greatest  possible  effect,  the  useful  with  the 
pleasing — 

“ Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  dulci;” 
and  the  studies  of  our  artists  and  artisans 
should,  therefore,  be  directed  to  imparting  an 
useful  purpose  to  articles  of  ornament,  and  an 
ornamental  character  to  articles  of  use.  The 
Exposition  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  sug- 
gestive to  them  on  this  important  subject. 
Whatever  is  new  to  them  in  the  category  of  the 
beautiful  will  at  once  attract  their  attention ; 
and  on  studying  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  work,  in  order  to  detect  the  secret  by 
which  the  effect  has  been  produced,  they  will, 
after  a series  of  such  observations,  easily  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  qualities  required  in 
a work  which  the  artist  aspires  to  have  ranked 
in  the  order  of  the  beautiful  are  very  simple 
and  few — namely,  unity  of  designs,  symmetry 
of  parts,  and  harmonious  colouring  of  the 
whole.  Here,  he  will  become  master  of  the 
entire  theory  of  the  science  of  his  art,  just  as 
the  mathematician  becomes  master  of  the 
entire  theory  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  few  and  simple  laws  by  which  nature 
controls  matter  and  motion.  The  progress 
which  either  of  them,  from  this  point,  makes  in 
practical  knowledge,  will  depend  upon  their 
studying  all  that  has  been  achieved  or  found 
out  in  their  respective  walks,  and  upon  their 
capacity  for  improving  upon  the  ideas  or 
enlarging  the  discoveries  of  others.  In  the 
latter  respect,  Englishmen  have  generally 
shown  a remarkable  aptitude  ; and  if,  as  re- 
gards the  former,  our  artists  and  artisans  have 
been  deficient,  the  defect  must'  be  attributed, 
not  to  any  inherent  want  of  application,  but  to 
a haughty  prejudice  against  being  indebted  to 
foreign  rivals  for  instruction  ! As  well  might 
Herschel  have  disdained  to  glean  anything  from 
the  researches  of  La  Place,  or  La  Place  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  discoveries  of  Herschel ! 
They  did  not  act  as  if  they  were  morbidly 
: sensitive  of  being  thought  to  owe  anything  to 
i each  other,  but  as  reciprocal  lights  to  each 
i other  in  their  common  path,  and  both  equally 
1 delighted  and  served  mankind ; indeed,  amongst 
the  Men  of  Science  of  different  nations, 
there  is  no  surly  independence,  no  jealousy,  no 
' contempt,  no  fear  of  each  other.  This  is  owing 
1 to  the  constant  and  friendly  intercourse  and 
i correspondence  which  they  keep  up  with  each 
i other,  by  means  of  their  several  institutions  for 
i the  advancement  of  science;  and  we  have  no 
1 doubt  that,  if  Industrial  Expositions  also  be- 
( come  genera],  they  will  soon  infuse  the  same 
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spirit  of  philosophic  fraternity  into  the  Men  of 
Manufactures  and  Arts. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  from 
perceiving  a great  deal  of  the  old  leaven  of 
jealousy  and  hatred  towards  foreigners  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  among  different  classes 
of  our  artisans,  from  a mistaken  notion  that 
the  foreign  workman  is  usurping  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  an  English  workman,  and  not 
only  depriving  him  of  his  rights,  but  also 
diminishing  the  amount  of  his  wages,  by  the 
keen  competition  and  superior  skill  which  the 
foreigner,  in  certain  special  branches  of  indus- 
try, brings  to  bear  upon  him.  Nor  is  this 
feeling  confined  exclusively  to  the  working- 
men ; it  extends  even  to  the  masters,  in  several 
branches  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
operates  materially  against  that  fusion  of 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  alone  can  secure 
the  general  advancement  and  well-being  of  the 
working  classes. 

We  find  the  feelings  of  jealousy  and  assumed 
contempt  for  the  foreigner  more  particularly 
prevalent  amongst  decorators,  designers,  &c., 
therefore  shall  devote  a few  remarks  to  this 
branch  of  industry,  with  the  view  of  showing, 
not  only  its  injustice  towards  the  foreign 
artisan,  but  also  its  folly  as  regards  the  interests 
of  the  English  workman  himself.  The  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  of  designing,  as  we  remarked  at 
the  commencement,  is  to  combine  a refined 
taste  with  unity  of  purpose ; but  little  regard 
is  frequently  paid  to  this  element  of  the  art,  so 
as  to  render  the  work  produced  at  once 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  agreeable  to  the  judg- 
ment. There  is  no  lack  of  talent  or  imagina- 
tion in  England  ; but  the  designer  too  often 
travels  away  from  his  first  conception,  and 
wanders  into  any  style  which  he  thinks  likely 
to  produce  additional  effect,  instead  of  pur- 
suing his  design  truthfully  and  chastely. 

They  are  the  basis  and  the  spirit  of  the  art, 
and  must  be  carefully  studied  by  every  one 
who  would  excel  in  it.  The  beauty  of  outline, 
which  consists  in  correctness  and  congruity,  is 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  any  drawing  of  an 
article  of  taste.  But  this  is  too  frequently 
overlooked  from  an  ambition  to  display  a 
luxuriance  of  taste  by  a superfluity  of  orna- 
ment, which,  while  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
effect  of  the  work,  also  renders  it  more  costly 
than  is  advantageous  even  for  the  artists  them- 
selves. 

Practice  and  perseverance  are  necessary  to 
make  a designer,  but,  after  all,  designing  is  a 
natural  gift,  in  the  same  way  as  painters,  poets, 
and  composers,  are  gifted.  A youth  may  be 
taught  to  draw,  and  copy  the  designs  of  his 
instructor,  to  perfection,  butitis  adifferent  thing 
for  him  to  produce  an  original  design;  still  it  is, 
as  we  have  said,  necessary  even  for  a genius  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  art,  and  when  he  has  done  so,  the  higher 
studies  in  design  will  become  easy  to  him, 
and  his  conceptions  will  no  longer  be  obscured 
by  that  unpleasant  embarras  de  richesses  which 
prevents  the  less  accomplished  designer  from 
displaying  his  resources  with  the  best  effect. 

The  mistake  of  English  designers  is,  that 
they  do  not  follow  out  the  order  or  style  of 
design  upon  which  they  start.  When  once 
they  have  commenced  they  do  not  know  when 
to  leave  off,  but,  after  having  made  a good 
design,  persist  in  encumbering  it  with  fancied 
improvements,  until  the  first  and  best  idea  is 
completely  overlaid.  Another  misfortune  is, 
that  where  the  combined  talents  of  two  artists 
of  different  classes  are  required,  they  do  not 
study,  either  by  conspiring  together  to  produce 
a harmonious  design  of  the  whole,  or  by  the 
one  adapting  his  ideas  to  those  of  the  other, 
how  to  produce  a tout-ensemble  which  shall  at 
once  strike  the  eye  of  taste  as  being  perfect  for 
its  consistency,  without  which,  though  you 
may  produce  a stupendous  effect,  you  never 
can  produce  a grand  one.  For  instance,  the 
internal  appointments  and  fittings  of  an  apart- 
ment should  harmonize  with  its  style  of  deco- 
ration ; but  in  this  country  the  upholsterer 
violates  the  design  of  the  decorator,  who  has 
himself  violated  the  design  of  the  architect. 
The  architect  may  have  erected  a mansion  in 
the  Gothic  style,  the  decorator  gives  to  the 
interior  an  air  of  the  Saracenic,  and  then  the 
upholsterer  fits  it  up,  perhaps,  in  the  quaint 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  And  to  make  the 
matter  worse,  perhaps  neither  of  the  three  has 
strictly  followed  his  own  design,  but  has  been 
prompted  by  a meretricious  ambition  of  blend- 


ing together  as  many  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  several  styles  in  his  art  as  possible.  Hence, 
foreigners  justly  say  that  true  elegance  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  country. 

The  chief  elements  of  design  are  correctness 
and  purity  of  style.  To  attain  correctness, 
each  object  must  have  the  proper  proportion 
assigned  to  it  in  the  design  which  its  uses 
and  its  nature  suggest;  and  everything 
deserving  the  title  of  beautiful  must  be  invested 
with  an  outline  of  definite  character;  and 
lastly,  whatever  style  of  ornament  is  com- 
menced upon,  that  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  For  instance,  the  styles  of  the  Renaissance 
and  Louis  XIV.  are  both  very  chaste  and 
beautiful,  if  religiously  adhered  to.  In  these 
cases  the  ornaments  should  be  kept  light,  and 
symmetrically  placed ; but  this  is  scarcely  ever 
done  correctly  in  this  country,  through  a desire 
to  do  more  than  the  styles  will  admit  of,  and 
thus  overloading  them  with  ornaments  which 
are  out  of  place.  Besides  what  we  have  said 
of  the  harmony  which  should  be  preserved 
between  the  architecture,  decoration,  and  fur- 
niture of  a mansion,  the  harmony  of  colours 
should  also  be  remembered.  But  this  is  fre- 
quently not  the  case,  for  you  will  find  an 
extravagantly  luxurious  carpet  destroying  the 
whole  effect  of  the  other  decorations,  the  pat- 
tern being  much  too  large  for  it,  the  colours 
not  corresponding  in  tints  with  the  wall,  the 
chairs  quite  lost  upon  it,  and  the  curtains 
made  to  look  insignificant.  All  this  arises 
from  a want  of  taste,  either  in  the  party  who 
gives  the  order  or  in  the  man  of  business. 
Both  are  culpable  in  this  matter.  Monopolists, 
whose  only  object  is  to  get  business,  have 
made  great  innovations  upon  all  trades  of 
taste;  and  the  passion  of  our  higher  classes 
for  foreign  productions  of  former  ages,  buhls, 
tapestries,  &c.,  have  set  every  manufacturer 
to  work  to  corrupt  what  taste  we  have, 
while  the  artist  must  administer  to  whatever 
may  be  the  penchant  of  the  employer.  Hence 
the  introduction  of  the  arabesque  into  ordinary 
rooms,  which  is  quite  out  of  character,  and 
destroys  the  effect  of  everything  which  is 
placed  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  adapted,  as 
it  was  intended,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
entrance-halls,  vestibules,  staircases,  &c. ; and 
to  apply  it  to  other  purposes,  merely  because  it 
is  a foreign  style,  is  ridiculous. 

Draughtsmen  and  designers  here  should  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  ideas  and  styles 
of  foreign  artists,  who  first  taught  us  what 
variety  ornamental  style  is  capable  of.  To 
compete  with  them  we  must  have  a true  School 
of  Design,  for  it  is  not  talent,  but  education, 
which  is  wanted  to  enable  our  artists  to  rival, 
and  even  outstrip,  those  of  other  countries. 
Those  to  whom  the  education  of  our  aspiring 
artists  is  confided  should  be  men  possessing 
large  views  and  great  knowledge  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  art,  and  the  education  afforded 
should  not  be  merely  general,  and  therefore 
superficial,  but  the  utmost  care  should  be 
bestowed  in  perfecting  the  pupils  in  every  par- 
ticular department  of  the  art  for  which  they 
may  show  a special  bias  and  aptitude.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  such  school  has  been 
established  in  this  country  as  yet,  although 
great  improvements  have  been  effected  within 
the  last  ten  years  in  this  important  branch  of 
education,  as  Somerset  House  clearly  testifies. 


Munificence  by  Stealth.  — Twenty 
thousand  francs  in  bank  notes  were  lately 
found  in  the  poor-box  of  the  Hospital  at  Or- 
leans, to  which  was  joined  a paper  containing 
the  following  lines  : — “ My  intention  is  that 
the  sum  of  20,000  francs  be  employed  in  com- 
pleting the  eastern  gallery  of  the  great  court  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  d’Orleans.” 

Railroad  to  California. — Mr.  Benton 
has  introduced  into  the  United  States’  senate 
his  Pacific  railroad  bill.  A railroad,  plank 
road,  and  common  road  for  waggons  and 
horses,  with  a foot  path  for  pedestrians,  are  to 
be  built  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  by 
the  federal  government.  Branch  roads  are 
to  connect  with  Santa  Fe  and  Oregon.  The 
main  road  goes  straight  to  the  Pacific,  and 
will  be  1,600  miles  long,  with  two  branches — 
one  to  Santa  Fe,  300  miles  long,  and  the  other 
to  Oregon,  500  miles  long.  The  grant  of  land 
is  to  be  about  100  miles  wide,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  land  to  be  granted  for  this  purpose 
is  about  1 50,000,000  acres. 
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LONDON  TAVERN  SIGNS* 

Having  lately  commented  upon  the  various 
emblems  displayed  by  tradesmen  as  indicative 
of  their  business,  perhaps  a few  further  re- 
marks relative  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
public-house  signs  may  not  prove  unin- 
teresting. 

In  the  preface  to  the  “ Law  of  Drinking,” 
keeping  a public-house  is  called  the  trade  of 
the  ivy  bush : the  bush  was  a sign  so  very 
general,  that  probably  from  thence  arose  the 
proverb  “good  wine  needs  no  bush,”  or  indi- 
cation as  to  where  it  was  sold.  In  “ Good 
Newes  and  Bad  Newes,”  1G22,  a host  says — 

“ I rather  will  take  down  my  bush  and  sign 
Than  live  by  means  of  riotous  expense.’  — 

The  ancient  method  of  putting  a bough  of 
a tree  upon  anything,  to  signify  that  it  was 
for  disposal,  is  still  exemplified  by  an  old 
besom  (or  birch  broom)  being  placed  at  the 
mast-head  of  a vessel  that  is  intended  for 
sale.  In  Dekker’s  “Wonderful  Yeare,”  1603, 
is  the  passage  “ Spied  a bush  at  the  end  of  a 
pole,  the  ancient  badge  of  a countrey  ale- 
house.” And  in  Harris’s  Drunkard’s  Cup,” 
p.  299,  “ Nay,  if  the  house  be  not  with  an 
ivie  bush  let  him  have  his  tooles  about  him, 
nutmegs,  rosemary,  tobacco,  with  other  the 
appurtenances,  and  he  knows  how  of  puddle 
ale  to  make  a cup  of  English  wine.”  From  a 
passage  in  “ Whimzies,  or  a new  Cast  of  Cha- 
racters,” 1631,  it  would  seem  that  signs  in  ale- 
houses succeeded  birch  poles. 

It  is  usual  in  some  counties,  particularly  Staf- 
fordshire, to  hang  a bush  at  the  door  of  an  ale- 
house, or  mug  house.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
considers  that  the  human  faces  depicted  on 
sign-boards,  for  the  sun  and  moon,  are  relics 
of  paganism,  and  that  they  originally  meant 
Apollo  and  Diana.  This  has  been  noticed  in 
Hudibras — 

“ Tell  me  but  what’s  the  nat’ral  cause 
Why  on  a sign  no  painter  draws 
The  full  moon  ever,  but  the  half.” 

Fosbroke  says,  that  the  Bell  Savage  is  a 
strange  corruption  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba ; 
the  Bell  Savage,  of  which  the  device  was  a 
savage  man  standing  by  a bell,  is  supposed  to 
he  derived  from  the  French  Belle  Sauvage,  on 
account  of  a beautiful  savage  having  been  once 
shown  there  ; by  others  it  is  considered,  with 
more  probability,  to  have  been  so  named  in 
compliment  to  some  ancient  landlady  of  the 
celebrated  inn  upon  Ludgate-hill,  whose  sur- 
name was  Savage,  as  in  the  close  rolls  of  the 
31st  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  is  an 
entry  of  a grant  of  that  inn  to  “ John  Frensch, 
gentilman,”  and  called  “ Savage’s  Ynne,”  alias 
the  “Bell  on  the  Hoof.” 

In  Flecknoe’s  “ .-Enigmatical  Characters,” 
1665,  in  alluding  to  “your  fanatick  reformers,” 
he  says,  “ as  for  the  signs,  they  have  pretty 
well  begun  the  reformation  already,  changing 
the  sign  of  the  Salutation  of  the  Angel  and  our 
Lady  into  the  Shouldier  and  Citizen,  and  the 
Catherine  Wheel  intotheCat  and  Wheel,  so  that 
there  only  wants  their  making  the  Dragon  to 
kill  St.  George,  and  the  Devil  to  tweak  St.Dun- 
stan  by  the  nose  to  make  the  reformation  corn- 
pleat.  Such  ridiculous  work  they  make  of 
their  reformation,  and  so  zealous  are  they 
against  all  mirth  and  jollity,  as  they  would 
pluck  down  the  sign  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle, 
too,  if  it  durst  but  play  so  loud  as  they  might 
hear  it.” 

The  sign  “ In  God  is  our  Hope  ” is  still  to 
be  seen  at  a public-house  on  the  western  road 
between  Cranford  and  Slough.  Coryatt  men-  j 
tions  the  “Ave  Maria,”  with  verses,  as  the 
sign  of  an  alehouse  abroad,  and  a street  where 
all  the  signs  on  one  side  were  of  birds.  The 
“ Swan  with  Two  Nicks,  or  Necks,”  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  was  so  termed  from  the  two 
nicks  or  marks,  to  make  known  that  it  was  a 
swan  of  the  Vintners’  Company,  the  swans  of 
that  company  having  two  semicircular  pieces 
cut  from  the  upper  mandible  of  the  swan,  one 
on  each  side,  which  are  called  nicks.  The 
origin  of  the  “ Bolt-in-'l'un”  is  thus  explained. 
The  bolt  was  the  arrow  shot  from  a cross-bow, 
and  the  tun  or  barrel  was  used  as  the  target, 
and  in  this  device  the  bolt  is  painted  sticking 
in  the  bunghole.  It  appears  not  unreasonable 
to  conclude,  that  hitting  the  bung  was  as  great 
an  object  in  crossbow  shooting  as  it  is  to  a 
member  of  a Toxopholite  Club  to  strike  the 
* See  Vol.  viii.  p.  525. 


target  in  the  bull’s  eye.  The  sign  of  the 
“ Three  Loggerheads”  is  two  grotesque  wooden 
heads,  with  the  inscription  “ Here  we  three 
Loggerheads  be,”  the  reader  being  the  third. 
“The  Honest  Lawyer”  is  depicted  at  a beer- 
shop  at  Stepney ; the  device  is  a lawyer  with 
his  head  under  his  arm,  to  prevent  his  telling 
lies. 

“The  Lamband  Lark”  occurs  at  Keynsham, 
near  Bath,  also  in  Printing-house-lane,  Black- 
friars,  and  has  reference  to  a well-known  pro- 
verb that  we  should  go  to  bed  with  the  lamb 
and  rise  with  the  lark.  “ The  Eagle  and  Child” 
is  by  some  persons  imagined  to  allude  to 
Jupiter  taking  Ganymede,  but  others  suppose 
that  it  merely  commemorates  the  fact  of  a 
child  having  been  carried  off  by  an  eagle. 
“ The  Bull  and  Gate,”  which  at  first  appears 
incomprehensible,  is  a corruption  from  Bou- 
logne Gate,  or  one  of  the  gates  of  Boulogne, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  in  compli- 
ment to  Henry  the  Eighth  having  taken  that 
place  in  1544;  the  “ Bull  and  Mouth”  also  is 
considered  to  have  a similar  derivation,  from 
mouth  or  harbour  of  Boulogne.  The  sign  of 
the  “ Two  Chairmen  ” was  formerly  not  an 
unfrequent  emblem  in  London,  the  public- 
houses  bearing  it  being  at  that  time  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  men  who  carried  sedan-chairs ; 
as  the  sign  of  the  “ Running  Footman,”  in 
Charles-street,  Berkeley-square,  was  probably 
patronised  by  that  active  but  now  extinct  class 
of  men,  who  are  commemorated  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  novel  of  the  “ Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor.”  The  “ Pig  and  Whistle,”  a common 
sign  in  the  north  of  England,  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  elephant,  the  trunk  of  the  animal 
being  the  whistle.  The  “ Hog  in  Armour”  is 
defined  as  the  rhinoceros  ; the  “ Devil  and  the 
Bag  of  Nails,”  as  Pan  and  the  Bacchanals ; the 
“ Cat  and  Wheel,”  the  Catherine  wheel,  on 
which  St.  Catherine  was  tortured ; the  “ Goat 
and  Compasses,”  a corruption  of  a sign  of  the 
Puritans,  “ God  encompasseth  us.” 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fleet  Prison, 
before  the  year  1753,  a sign  of  two  hands 
joined  indicated  a marriage-house,  or  a house 
in  which  Fleet  marriages  were  celebrated 
similar  to  the  Gretna  Green  marriages.  These 
places  were  not  all  public-houses.  At  some  of 
them  a person  was  stationed  at  the  door  to  in- 
vite passers-by  to  come  in  and  be  married.  They 
were  about  sixty  in  number.  Fleet  marriages 
were  totally  abolished  by  the  passing  of  the 
Marriage  Act  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  these  register- 
books  are  now  deposited  in  the  registry  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  G.  J.  Rhodes. 


LONDON  THEATRES  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
CHARLES  II. 

“ Mr.  Urban  ” is  becoming  gallant  and 
gay  in  his  new  youth;  and  in  his  120th  year 
; has  taken  under  his  protection  Nell  Gwyn ; 
whose  house,  by  way,  on  the  Park  side  of 
Pall  Mall,  now  shelters  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  ! 
The  story  of  Nell  Gwyn,  commenced  by  Mr. 
P.  Cunningham,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,* 

, is  to  be  true  throughout,  and  promises  to 
j present  a curious  picture  of  the  age  of 
j Charles  II.  We  take  from  the  opening  num- 
ber a note  of  the  London  theatres. 

“ The  King’s  Theatre  (the  stage  on  which 
Nell  Gwyn  performed),  or  ‘ The  Theatre  ’ 
as  it  was  commonly  called,  stood  in  Drury- 
lane,  on  the  site  of  the  present  building,  and 
was  the  first  theatre,  as  the  present  is  the 
fourth,  erected  on  the  site.  It  was  small,  with 
few  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty,  and 
was  first  opened  on  the  8th  of  April,  1663, 
when  Nell  was  a girl  of  thirteen.  The 
chief  entrance  was  in  Little  Russell-street,  not 
as  now  in  Brydges-street.  The  stage  was 
lighted  with  wax  candles,  on  brass  censers  or 
cressets.  The  pit  lay  open  to  the  weather  for 
the  sake  of  light,  but  was  subsequently  covered 
in  with  a glazed  cupola,  which  however  only 
imperfectly  protected  the  audience,  so  that  in 
stormy  weather  the  house  was  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  the  people  in  the  pit  were  fain 
to  rise. 

The  Duke’s  Theatre,  commonly  called 
‘The  Opera,’  from  the  nature  of  its  perform- 
ances, stood  at  the  back  of  what  is  now  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Portugal-row, 

* The  present  number  contains  an  admirable  likeness  of 
our  late  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Amyot,  F.R.S. 


on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  It 
was  originally  a tennis-court,  and,  like  its  rival, 
was  run  up  hurriedly  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
age.  The  interior  arrangements  and  accom- 
modation were  much  the  same  as  at  Killi- 
grew’s  house.”  As  to  the  appointments, 
“ the  dresses  at  both  houses  were  magni- 
ficent and  costly,  but  little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  costume.  The  King,  the  Queen, 
the  Duke,  and  several  of  the  richer  nobility, 
gave  their  coronation  suits  to  the  actors,  and 
on  extraordinary  occasions  a play  was  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  the  King.  Old  court-dresses 
were  contributed  by  the  gentry,  and  birthday 
suits  continued  to  be  presented  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  George  II.  The  scenery  at  the  Duke’s 
house  was  superior  to  the  King’s,  for  Dave- 
nant,  who  introduced  the  opera  among  us, 
introduced  us  at  the  same  time  to  local  and 
expensive  scenery.  Battles  were  no  longer 
represented 

* With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils,’ 
or  coronations  by  a crown  taken  from  a deal 
table  by  a single  attendant.” 


EFFECT  OF  THE  PAPER  DUTY* 

Mr.  Charles  Knight  has  published  a 
pamphlet  in  that  lucid  and  convincing  style 
which  distinguishes  his  other  efforts  to  spread 
abroad  a knowledge  of  right  principles,  show- 
ing the  effect  of  the  duty  in  discouraging  the 
production  of  good  cheap  works.  In  it  he 
shows — 

“1.  That  the  tax  presses  most  unequally 
upon  the  fund  for  the  remuneration  of  those 
who  are  labouring  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  people. 

2.  That  this  tax,  which  in  its  effects  upon 
cheap  literature  is  excessive,  operates  against 
the  extension  of  the  best  English  authorship, 
and  interferes  with  the  improvement  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  press. 

3.  That  it  diminishes  the  author’s  profits  to 
the  lowest  point ; and  substitutes  for  useful 
English  works  invasions  of  foreign  copyrights 
— or  encourages  the  production  of  inferior  and 
injurious  works  by  unskilled  labourers  in  lite- 
rature. 

With  the  craving  for  extreme  cheapness 
amidst  the  great  body  of  book-buyers, — and 
with  the  growing  appreciation  of  what  is  really 
excellent  in  literature — of  what  is  clear,  con- 
densed, imaginative,  earnest,  benevolent, — what 
prevents  us  having  the  noblest  popular  litera- 
ture in  the  world  ? The  inroads  upon  the 
labour-fund  out  of  which  the  best  authorship 
is  to  be  supported.  The  State,  which  exacts  a 
paper  duty,  and  thus  robs  the  capital  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  remuneration  of  lite- 
rary industry,  is  the  power  which  denies  the 
popular  writer  his  maintenance;  or  abridges  his 
profits  and  limits  his  fame.” 


SELF-TAUGHT  SCOTCH  SCULPTORS. 

In  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  sculptor > 
James  Thom,  of  Ayrshire,  at  page  250  o-* 
vol.  viii.,  you  mentioned  as  one  of  his  work 
“ Old  Mortality.”  Allow  me  to  suggest 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  part  of  th 
notice.  In  the  year  1839  or  1840  the  statue 
of  “ Old  Mortality  ” reclining  upon  a grave 
(“through”)  stone  was  exhibited  in  London, 
executed  in  a grayish  sand-stone.  If  this  be 
the  work  alluded  to,  it  is  the  production,  not 
of  Thom,  but  of  another  self-taught  artist, 
Corrie,  of  Dumfries.  He  is  a native  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  bred  a whinstone 
mason,  but  going  to  Dumfries,  adopted  the 
sandstone,  which  alone  is  worked  there. 

After  exhibiting  “ Old  Mortality,”  he  was 
employed  a good  deal  in  making  portrait 
busts,  and  executed  also  two  figures  in  a 
similar  style  to  “ Old  Mortality,” — Dominie 
Sampson  and  Meg  Merrilees.  “ Gape,  sinner, 
an’  swallow.”  These  were  not  nearly  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  first,  and  I am  not  aware  that 
he  has  since  produced  any  work  in  this  style. 
He  removed  to  Liverpool,  but  after  a short 
time  returned  to  Dumfries,  where,  I believe, 
he  still  practises. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  a curious  incident 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  figure  of 
“ Old  Mortality.”  It  was  disposed  of  by 
subscription,  and  on  the  day  of  “ drawing ” was 

* The  Case  of  the  Authors  as  regards  the  Paper  Duty. 
90,  Fleet-street,  1851. 
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allotted  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  a surgeon  in  the 
army  or  navy,  who,  on  the  same  day,  was 
killed  by  being  thrown  from  a gig;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chatham,  if  I recollect 
right.  His  representatives  presented  it  to 
the  company  who  possess  the  Observatory  in 
Dumfries ; they  erected  to  receive  it  an  octagon 
temple,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Gregan,  of  Man 
Chester,  and  there  it  remains. 

Dominie  Sampson  and  his  companion  are 
deposited,  I believe,  in  the  grounds  of  Carlton 
House,  Bogrue,  near  Kirkcudbright. 

The  sculpture  in  Burns’s  mausoleum  (men- 
tioned at  page  413,  last  year)  is  a very  poor 
affair  by  Turnerelli.  Burns  at  the  plough, 
and  the  Genius  of  Scotland  hovering  in  the 
air,  about  to  throw  her  mantle  over  him,  in 
allusion  to  a passage  in  one  of  his  letters. 
The  incompleteness  of  the  edifice,  now  pro- 
posed to  be  remedied,  consists  simply  in  the 
absence  of  four  sarcophagi  upon  the  entabla- 
ture, one  at  each  angle,  over  the  coupled 
columns  that  project  upon  the  diagonal  of  the 
square.  That  they  will  be  any  improvement  is 
very  questionable.  By-the-bye,  if  you,  or  any 
of  your  readers,  should  have  an  hour  to  spare 
in  going  north,  the  churchyard  in  which  this 
mausoleum  stands  is  worth  looking  at, — a 
thing  by  itself,  without  a rival  in  its  way;  of 
monuments,  from  1632  downwards,  full,  and 
many  not  without  interest.  W.  R.  C. 


METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION  OF 
SEWERS. 

At  the  last  general  court.  Lord  Ebrington 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  sewer-accident  at 
Scotland-yard,  that  the  commissioners  had  not 
thought  it  their  duty  to  give  a copy  of  Mr. 
Forster’s  report,  as  it  might  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  individuals,  and  possibly  give  rise 
to  proceedings  in  a court  of  law. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
that  public  conveniences  be  constructed  in  the 
Edgeware-road,  in  the  New-road  (opposite 
Trinity  Church),  and  at  St.  John's  Wood, 
being  brought  up,  his  lordship  said  the  ab- 
sence of  public  conveniences  had  been  fre- 
quently impressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners  by  the  commissioners  of  police, 
but  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  the  selection  of  eligible  sites  for  the  pur- 
pose, for  no  sooner  was  one  proposed  than  the 
inhabitants  raised  the  greatest  objections  to  it. 
He  thought,  however,  there  was  a very  im- 
proper prejudice  against  them,  as  he  believed 
the  absence  of  them  to  be  injurious  to  public 
health,  and  that  a great  deal  of  unreasonable 
clamour  had  been  raised  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  same  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in 
the  city  of  London.  The  recommendation 
was  agreed  to. 

A report  was  presented  by  the  secretary 
from  Mr.  Grant,  the  surveyor,  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  Forster,  the  engineer,  on  the  drainage  of 
Peckham  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  report 
stating  that  upwards  of  400  square  acres  would 
be  benefited  by  the  proposed  drainage.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  district,  he  pro- 
posed that  10,935  feet  of  pipe  sewers  should 
be  laid  down  in  Rye-lane,  Peckham,  and  its 
neighbourhood.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
expense  of  the  proposed  works  should  be 
contributed  by  two-thirds  of  the  district- 
rate  and  one-third  by  a special  rate  on  the 
owners  of  the  property.  The  estimated  ex- 
pense of  the  entire  works  was  1,700/,  The 
committee  recommended  its  adoption.  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche  said  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  outlay  of  1,700 1.  was  part  and 
parcel  of  their  plan  for  the  drainage  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  Thames.  The  recom- 
mendation was  then  agreed  to  and  ordered  to 
be  carried  into  effect ; but  the  proportions  of 
the  expense  were  deferred  for  further  consider- 
ation. In  furtherance  of  the  drainage  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  Thames,  a report  was  pre- 
sented from  Mr.  Cresy,  recommending  that 
1,220  feet  of  12-inch,  and  9,310  feet  of  9-inch 
pipe  sewers  be  laid  down  in  Lower  Marsh, 
Lambeth,  and  neighbourhood,  at  an  expense 
of  1,0S0Z. ; half  of  the  same  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  district,  and  half  by  a special  rate  on  the 
owners  of  the  property.  The  report  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  recommendations  therein  con- 
tained agreed  to. 

In  reference  to  the  Chancery  suit,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Rains,  for  trespass  in  filling 
up  open  ditches  at  Bermondsey  during  the 


prevalence  of  cholera,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
solicitors  defend  the  action  on  the  part  of  the 
commission. 

Mr.  Peto  announced  that  the  stoppage  of 
Parliament-street  for  sewer  works  was  nearly 
at  an  end,  as  the  street  was  about  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Regent-street  Commis- 
sioners for  macadamization.  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne,  in  allusion  to  some  remark  about  the 
name  of  the  sewer  through  Victoria-street, 
said  that  no  name  had  been  given  to  the  sewer 
at  all. 

iSoofca. 

Thirty  Designs  adapted  for  Civil  Architecture, 
By  J.  B.  Waring,  M.I.B.A.  London, 
1850.  70,  St.  Martin’s-lane. 

These  designs  include  cornices,  string- 
courses, doors,  and  windows,  and  display  both 
novelty  and  good  taste,  though  the  strait-laced 
will  call  them  “ mixed.”  Some  of  the  arch- 
bands are  adapted  for  moulded  brick.  As 
suggestions  they  will  be  found  valuable,  but  in 
applying  them  skill  would,  of  course,  be 
necessary,  to  make  the  other  parts  conform  and 
produce  a sequence.  They  are  lithographed, 
partly  by  the  designer  and  partly  by  Mr.  Mac- 
quoid,  his  coadjutor  in  the  work  on  Spanish 
Architecture,  to  which  we  lately  called  atten- 
tion. 

The  Dream  Chintz.  By  the  author  of  “ A 
Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam,”  &c.;  with  Illus- 
trations by  James  Godwin.  Wright, 
Pall-mall,  1851. 

The  notion  of  a “Dream  Chintz,” — a chintz 
designed  from  the  recollections  of  a dream, — 
is  a pretty  one,  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that 
a chintz  so  called  some  years  ago  did  so 
originate.  We  would  not  advise  designers 
to  sit  with  folded  hands  till  they  dream  a 
pattern,  but  we  do  advise  them  to  be  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  a suggestion, 
whether  it  be  struck  out  while  digging  for  it, 
or  come  of  itself  when  the  judgment  be  laid 
asleep  with  the  body,  and  the  imagination 
roams,  a thousand  miles  a minute,  wild  and 
unrestrained.  Notwithstanding  this  exordium, 
and  the  incident  in  question,  the  pretty  book 
before  us,  and  to  which  the  latter  gives  a 
name,  does  not  belong  to  industrial  art,  but  to 
the  affections  and  the  conduct.  It  inculcates 
that  to  try  and  fail  is  better  than  not  to  try  at 
all;  combats  despondency,  and  teaches  that 
none  who  do  their  duty  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed  live  uselessly.  Like 
preceding  stories  by  the  same  writer  (an 
amiable  and  gifted  girl),  it  is  the  utterance  of 
a pure  heart  and  kindly  spirit,  and  contains  no 
sentiment  which  the  author  will  wish  to  blot, 
when  time  and  experience  have  matured  her 
judgment  and  strengthened  her  powers  for 
higher  flights. 

The  illustrations  by  James  Godwin,  engraved 
chiefly  by  Dalziel  and  Mason  Jackson,  give 
evidence  of  ability,  which  we  believe,  as  well 
as  hope,  will  enable  the  artist,  by  perseverance 
and  study,  to  take  a good  place  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  Builder’s  Price  Book  for  1851.  By  W. 
Laxton,  Architect.  London:  Weale; 

Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

This  is  the  28th  edition,  and  has  been  cor- 
rected up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  necessary 
parties  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  prices 
allowed  in  this  book  are  for  materials  and 
work  of  the  best  description. 

We  give  a specimen  of  the  memoranda  with 
which  the  book  commences  : — 

“ To  ascertain  the  value  of  timber  per  foot 
cube,  when  the  prime  cost  is  known.  Rule  — 
Add  to  the  price  at  the  yard  1/.  per  load,  for 
sawingand  carting,  then  multiply  the  number 
of  pounds  by  6£d.  which  will  give  the  price 
per  foot  cube,  including  20  per  cent,  profit 
and  waste. 

Example. — If  the  prime  cost  at  the  yard  be 
71.  add  1/.  for  sawing  and  carting,  which  will 
make  8 1. ; this  multiplied  by  6£d.  will  give 
4s.  4d.  per  foot  cube.  If  the  prime  cost  have 
any  odd  shillings,  take  the  proportion  of  Gi-d. 
for  the  same : — thus,  if  it  be  5s.  divide  6£d. 
by  4,  which  will  give  lkl.  and  a fraction. 

To  ascertain  the  price  of  deals,  when  the 
price  per  C.  is  known.  Rule — Multiply  the 
number  of  pounds  by  2d.  or  double  it,  which 


will  give  the  number  of  pence  each  deal  is 
worth. 

Example.— If  deals  be  40/.  it  will  be 
40X2==80d.  or  6s.  8d.  per  deal;  and  vice 
versa,  if  the  price  per  deal  be  known,  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  per  C.  Rule— Reduce  the  value 
of  the  deal  into  pence,  and  divide  by  2,  will 
give  the  value  in  pounds,  per  C. 

Example—  If  the  price  of  a deal  be  6s.  gd. 
or  8 Id.  it  will  be  81-5-2=40J,  or  40/.  10s. 

To  ascertain  the  price  per  foot  super,  for 
deal,  to  include  20  per  cent,  profit,  when  the 
prime  cost  per  C.  delivered  is  given.  Rule — 
Take  Id.  for  every  10/.  or  Jd.  for  5/. ; suppose 
deals  be  35/.  per  C.  inch  deal  will  be  3ld.  per 
foot;  and  if  40/.,  4d.  per  foot— if  for  mea- 
sured work  add  SL  for  waste;  and  for  any  other 
thickness  add  or  deduct  id.  per  foot  for  every 
t of  an  inch  variation  up  to  inch,  and 
above  l£  inch  £d.  for  every  £ of  an  inch 
variation.  Thus  if  inch  deal  be  4d.,  £ inch 
will  be  2d.,  $ inch,  3d. ; inch,  5d. ; l£  inch, 
6d.;  2 inch,  7h d. ; 2£  inch,  9d. ; and  3 inch, 
10^d.” 

As,  according  to  some  teachers,  architects 
make  no  calculations,  and  know  nothing  of 
thrusts  and  weights,  even  the  following  modi- 
cum of  information  may  be  useful ! 

Table  showing  the  quantity  of  Stone  and 
Marble  equal  to  a ton  weight : — • 

13  ft.  cube  of  vein  marble 

131-  statuary 

13£-  granite 

14  Purbeck 

14J  Yorkshire 

14iJ-  Cragleith 

15  Portland 

15  Derby 

16  Bath 


Inches. 

0 ft.  sup.  21  York  paving 
58  3 ditto 

68  2£  Purbeck  do. 

56  3 ditto 

54  3 granite 

6 ditto 
23  7 ditto  curb. 


The  Family  Friend.  Vol.  III.  Houlston  and 
Stoneman,  Paternoster-row. 

The  praise  we  gave  to  the  second  volume 
of  this  miscellany  is  fully  due  to  the  third 
also.  It  is  full  of  useful  information  and 
pleasant  reading. 


Who’s  Who,  in  1851.  London:  Bailey, 
Brothers. 

Thts  is  a pocket  directory,  of  persons  in 
positions  of  honour, — peers,  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  baronets,  admirals,  &c. 


THE  BUILDERS. 

All  the  architects  of  fate. 

Working  in  these  walls  of  time; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great. 

Some  with  ornaments  or  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low. 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best  ; 

And  what  seems  but  idle  show. 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise. 

Time  is  with  materials  till’d; 

Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between ; 

Think  not,  because  no  man  sees. 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  art. 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  caro 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 

For  the  gods  are  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 

Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  time; 

Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure. 

With  a firm  and  ample  base ; 

And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 
To  those  turrets  where  the  eye 

Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain. 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 


The  Sanitary  Question  in  the 
Theatre. — In  a bustling,  novel,  and  amusing 
burlesque  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  in  the 
Strand,  by  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  called  La 
Tarantula,  full  of  pretty  effects  and  Wrighto- 
Bedfordian  fun,  the  struggle  is  made  to  lie 
between  the  demons  of  dirt  and  the  bright 
spirits  of  cleanliness, — a sign  of  the  times  not 
without  value. 
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miscellanea. 

Improvements  in  Sleepers,  Rails, 
and  Machinery. — Mr.  James  Samuel,  C.E., 
has  patented  some  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  steam-engines,  and 
in  steam  machinery.  He  claims  the  construc- 
tion of  longitudinal  trough  sleepers.  Also  the 
construction  of  metallic  bearing  plates  or 
chair  sleepers  described.  2.  The  construction 
of  fish-chairs  described.  3.  The  modes  of 
securing  and  construction  of  the  ends  of  rails 
by  scarf-points.  4.  The  corrugation  of  rail- 
bearing plates,  either  transverse  or  longitudinal. 

5.  The  construction  of  hollow  slide  valves, 
with  metal  packings  and  springs,  in  the 
manner  specified,  in  order  to  admit  of  the 
waste  steam  passing  through  the  back  of  the 
valve.  6.  The  mode  or  modes  of  constructing 
such  steam-engines  as  have  two  or  more 
cylinders,  working  with  their  cranks  at  right 

angles  to  each  other,  or  at  about  such  angles,  . - - , 

so  that  steam  used  for  giving  motion  to  the  companies  for  the  promotion  of  electro-tele- 
piston of  one  cylinder  may  he  transferred  to  graphic  communication.  The  company  for 
another,  and  used  in  giving  motion  to  its  I establishing  the  submarine  telegraph  between 
piston,  whereby  a great  degree  of  expansion  | England  and  France  propose  to  incorporate 
is  obtained.  7.  The  construction  of  small  themselves  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital  to 
steam-engines  or  “ donkey,”  used  for  pump-  j consist  of  200,000  shares,  of  1/.  each,  with 
ing  water  into  the  boilers  of  large  engines, ' power  to  borrow  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
such  engines  having  pump  barrels,  pistons,  the  capital.  Powers  are  proposed  to  be  con- 
and  plungers,  such  as  described.  I ferred  to  exercise  exclusive  right  to  lay  down 

Statistics  of  Steam  Power  inFrance.  and  use  a system  of  electric  printing  and  other 

—There  are  5,607  manufactories  in  which  steam  telegraphs  frora  the  c"ast  of  LnKland  ,to 

machinery  is  employed.  Of  boilers,  the  num-  1 France.  In  ten  years  Government  to  revise 


75c.  six  months.  English  bars  were  steady  at 
36  dols.  six  months,  without  transactions  of 
importance.  The  sales  also  included  609 
packs  Russia  sheet,  and  250  tons  Swedes,  at 
82  dols.  50c.,  though  this  price  has  since  been 
refused.  The  imports  into  New  York  from 
1st  January  to  1st  December,  were,  in  all, 
52,778  tons  bar,  41,458  tons  pig,  and  488,062 
bundles;  of  which  51,532  tons  bar,  38,022 
tons  pig,  and  480,070  bundles,  were  from  fo- 
reign ports.  In  the  same  period  of  1849,  the 
total  imports  were  47,372  tons  pig,  63,664  tons 
bar,  and  368,588  bundles.  For  American 
lead  there  was  more  inquiry. — Daily  News. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Congress  will 

increase  the  duty  on  iron,  and  that  some  fluc- 
tuations in  that  article  will  consequently  take 
place  during  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
In  America,  in  1840,  there  were  115  works, 
and  in  1850,  208,  showing  an  increase  of  93. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — Par- 
liament is  to  be  shortly  applied  to  by  various 


her  is  9,288,  of  which  8,776  were  made  in 
French  establishments.  These  boilers  repre- 
sent a force  of  65,120  horses’  power,  calcu- 
lating the  horse-power  as  75  kilogrammes 
(180  lb.)  raised  one  metre  (1  yard)  per  second. 
They  represent  the  available  force  of  195,361 
draught  horses  and  1,367,530  labourers.  The 
number  of  boilers  employed  in  the  preceding 
year  was  only  8,023,  and  only  4,033  establish- 
ments existed  in  which  steam-power  was  used. 
The  length  of  railway  now  open  for  traffic  is 
2,171  kilometres  (1,300  miles),  on  which  are 
employed  725  locomotives.  The  number  of 
steam  trading  vessels  is  279, — tonnage,  40,098 
tons.  They  are  propelled  by  502  engines,  con- 
stituting a total  power  of  22,893  horses.  The 
merchandise  transported  by  these  vessels 
amounted  to  780,948  tons.  The  progress  of 
steam  navigation  in  France  is  thus  indicated  : 
In  1835  there  were  75  steamers,  by  which 
1,038,916  passengers  were  carried,  and  88,140 
tons  of  merchandise;  last  year  there  were  279 
steamers,  2,808,886  passengers,  and  730,948 
tons. — Journal  des  Debats. 

Opening  of  a New  Bridge  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.— The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a letter  dated  “ St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  22  (O.S.). 
— The  new  iron  bridge  over  the  Neva  was 
opened  yesterday  by  his  Majesty  in  very  simple 
guise.  lie  met  the  merchants  on  the  English 
quay,  who  approached  him  to  return  thanks 
for  the  construction  of  such  a beautiful  bridge. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  turned,  and  pointed  to 
the  engineers  (English  and  American),  and 
said,  ‘ These  are  the  gentlemen  you  must 
thank.  Now,  gentlemen,’  said  he,  * let  us 
walk  over.’  They  were  hanging  back,  not 
understanding  they  were  to  accompany  him : 
perceiving  which,  he  said,  * Come  along,  gen- 
tlemen.’ And  seeing  that  the  crowd  of  work- 
men (thousands  in  number)  were  kept  back, 
he  waved  his  hand  for  them  to  come  over  also, 
when  they  rushed  on  en  masse,  like  a drove  of 
cattle,  following  and  almost  driving  his  good 
natured  Majesty,  with  his  two  sons,  the  few 
officers  who  accompanied  him,  and  the  mer- 
chants, before  them.  There  was  no  music,  no 
soldiers,  tout  simple.  And  the  splendid  bridge 
is  now  open  to  the  public.  It  is  brilliantly 
lighted  with  gas,  and  forms  quite  a beautiful 
promenade.  Another  superb  bridge  is  to  be 
immediately  erected  from  the  Litany  to  the 
Wiburg  side  of  the  Neva.  Next  November 
the  Moscow  railway  will  be  finished.” 

The  American  Metal  Trade. — Ac- 
counts from  the  metal  markets  of  the  United 
States  continue  to  represent  holders  as  steadily 
exacting  former  rates,  from  which  no  decline 
could  be  obtained  at  New  York.  Rather 
large  arrivals  of  Chilian  copper  had  taken 
place,  amounting  to  about  100,000  lbs.  pig, 
and  400,000  lbs.  in  ingots,  partially  refined, 
but  sold  for  consumption  previous  to  arrival 
The  market  for  Scotch  pig  iron,  though  quiet, 
was  firm  at  19  dols.  75c.  cash,  and  29  dols. 


the  regulations  for  protection  and  convenience 
of  the  public.  The  measure  proposing  to 
establish  a submarine  telegraph  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  contemplates  the 
same  amount  of  capital,  and  contains  almost 
similar  provisions.  The  European  and  Ameri- 
can Electric  Printing  Telegraph  Company  is 
for  the  incorporating  a company  for  the 
working  of  certain  letters-patent  granted  to 
J.  Brett,  for  exclusive  use  in  Great  Britain 
and  its  colonies  for  fourteen  years, — capital  to 
consist  of  shares  of  5 1.  each,  in  40,000  shares, 
with  power  to  borrow  one-third  of  the  capital. 
The  Magneto-Electric  Telegraph  Company 
seeks  to  be  incorporated  to  work  certain 
letters-patent  granted  in  184S  to  W.  T.  Henley 
and  D.  G.  Foster,— capital  to  consist  of  shares 
of  20 1.  each,  in  25,000  shares,  with  power  to 
borrow  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
capital.  The  existing  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany apply  for  a monetary  amendment  of  their 
Act  of  1846.  The  bill  alleges  that  600,000Z. 
has  been  subscribed  for,  and  a sum  of  300,000i. 

paid  on,  the  6,000  shares. Some  successful 

experiments,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  with 
the  electric  printing  telegraph  (the  invention  of 
Messrs.  Brett,  of  Hanover-square)  on  the 
Admiralty  line  between  London  and  Ports- 
mouth. Messages  were  printed  in  a clear 
Roman  type,  requiring  no  transcribing,  and 

being  free  from  the  possibility  of  mistake. 

A correspondent  of  the  Times  complains,  that 
last  August,  his  child  being  dangerously  ill  in 
London,  he  made  a telegraphic  message  from 
the  station  at  Gosport  to  London  of  nine 
words  : an  answer  was  returned,  consisting  of 
twelve  words.  On  these  messages  1 1.  4s.  was 
charged  and  paid  at  Gosport,  and  7s.  6d.  of 
porterage  in  London,  making  a total  of 
]l.  11s.  6d.  Not  finding  it  convenient  within 
a month  to  apply  for  a reduction  of  such 
charges  (quadruple  those  in  America,  as  he 
remarks),  the  secretary  intimated  to  him,  when 
he  did  apply,  that  no  redress  could  be  had. 

Trade. — The  hardware  trade  at  Birming- 
ham remains  tolerably  steady.  In  some  few 
branches  there  is  a trifling  fall  off  in  the  orders, 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  All  the  great  manu- 
factories have  orders  enough  to  carry  them  on, 

and  the  men  are  working  full  time. The 

Globe  gives  a selection  of  the  items  in  the  Rus- 
sian tariff’  which  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
January.  With  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions, 
every  change  is  a reduction  or  abolition  of 
duty ; and  some  of  these  changes  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  English  producers. 
Besides  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures, 
with  which  we  have  here  less  to  do,  we  may 
specify  machines,  rough  ironwork,  tin-ware, 
earthenware,  and  glass.  Upon  these  (all  holding 
a prominent  rank  in  our  export  trade  to  the 
Baltic)  very  important  concessions  have  been 

made. The  Germans  appear  to  be  opening 

their  eyes  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  conti- 
nental policy  adopted  to  exclude  English  iron 


from  their  markets.  A book  on  this  subject, 
titled  “ The  Iron  Lever,”  is  spoken  of  by  a 
contemporary  as  recently  translated  from  the 
German,  and  interesting,  independently  of  the 
local  interest  of  the  subject  treated,  as  showing 
the  prevalence  of  Free  Trade  principles  in  the 

very  nursery  of  manufacturing  monopoly. 

Apropos  of  the  iron  trade,  we  understand  that 
the  large  works  of  Messrs.  Stephenson  are 
now  fully  occupied,  and  that  they  have  exten- 
sive orders  for  locomotive,  marine,  and  station- 
ary engines,  so  as  to  require  them  to  take  on 

new  hands. Mr.  H.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow, 

in  his  annual  circular,  recently  sent  us,  says 
that,  “ notwithstanding  the  increased  stock  of 
pig-iron,  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  scrip  has  already  very  much 
reduced  the  available  iron  in  the  market : and, 
should  the  scrip  system  be  permanently  dis- 
continued, there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
when  speculators  have  satisfied  themselves 
with  their  dealings  in  pig-iron,  the  practice 
which  obtained  previous  to  storing  and  scrip 
having  been  adopted,  will  again  be  resumed. 
By  latest  advices  from  America  (he  adds),  no 
measures  had  been  taken  to  alter  her  tariff,  and 
should  no  change  take  place  in  this  respect,  a 
good  demand  may  be  expected  from  that 
quarter;  but  the  contrary  should  her  legisla- 
ture impose  a high  specific  duty  on  imported 
foreign  iron. 

The  Peel  Monument  at  Liverpool. 
— The  original  scheme  of  a monument  of 
marble  or  bronze  will  shortly  be  carried  out. 
Designs  are  being  obtained.  Great  disap- 
pointment, however,  has  been  felt  by  many 
who  looked  to  Liverpool  for  something  worthy 
of  it  in  the  shape  of  funds  for  a monument. 
If  we  mistake  not,  some  700 1.,  made  up  in  a 
few  days  at  the  outset,  constitute  the  main 
amount  of  the  subscriptions.  It  was  after- 
wards thought  that  a proposal  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  scholarships  might  meet  with  a 
more  cordial  support;  but  5,000 l.  to  6,000Z. 
would  be  required  for  these,  and  the  result  is 
a return  to  the  original  intention.  It  is  yet 
hoped,  however,  that  the  rich  and  liberal  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  will  not  allow  the  design 
to  be  carried  out  at  all,  without  rendering  it 
worthy  of  the  “princely  liberality”  for  which 
they  are  renowned. 

Restoration  of  Heathfield  Church. 
— A few  months  since  a notice  appeared  in 
your  paper  respecting  the  state  of  Heathfield 
Church,  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  was 
then  in  a most  deplorable  state.  It  will,  I am 
sure,  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  your 
notice  was  copied  by  the  local  journals,  and 
produced  a stir  in  the  parish : the  result  has 
been  that  the  church  is  now_  nearly  restored, 
the  north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt,  the  pews 
lowered  and  made  new,  the  whitewash  scraped 
from  the  internal  columns  and  arches,  the  roof 
thoroughly  repaired,  new  stone  coping,  and  a 
new  north  porch,  &c.  The  tower  and  spire 
are  not  yet  done,  but  I believe  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parish  to  rebuild  the  spire  in  the 
spring.  This  shows  the  value  of  a few  words 
in  The  Builder. — Clio,  Uckfield. 

The  Canals  and  Water-supply. — Is 
it  not  worth  while  calling  the  attention  of  some 
of  your  numerous  engineering,  building,  or 
other  enterprising  readers,  to  the  now  almost 
useless  canals  ? Surely  they  may  make  some 
fortunes  yet.  I am  a proprietor  of  the  Basing- 
stoke canal  shares.  There  is  about  thirty- 
miles  of  water-way,  with  a considerable  fall 
towards  London,  and  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
spot  chosen  by  certain  authorities  as  the  best 
locality  for  supplying  London  with  water.  At 
present,  as  a canal,  it  is  almost  useless,  and 
affords  a fair  chance  for  any  project  to  convert 
it  to  other  purposes. — David  Singleheart. 

Patent  White  Lead. — On  New  Year’s- 
day,  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinson,  and  his  partners  of 
the  Washington  Chemical  Company,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  white  lead  by  his 
patent  process.  A numerous  party  witnessed 
the  grinding  of  lead  ore,  and  its  subsequent 
transmutation  ( without  being  smelted)  into  a 
colourless  liquid.  On  the  mixture  of  this 
liquid  with  another,  equally  colourless,  white 
lead  of  brilliant  purity  was  produced.  The 
manufactory  is  entirely  free  from  noisome 
smell,  although  a gas  is  generated  in  the  pro- 
cess, which,  if  liberated,  would  prove  highly 
deleterious,  but  which  is  imprisoned  and  con- 
verted into  a valuable  article  of  commerce.— 
Correspondent  of  Gateshead  Observer. 
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Stafford  Exchange  Competition. — 
I cannot  restrain  my  indignation  when  I see 
such  advertisements  in  The  Builder  as  the 
one  this  week  from  the  provisional  committee 
of  the  Stafford  Exchange,  &c.,  which  offers  the 
astounding  sum  of  20/.  to  the  successful 
architect  who  is  foolish  enough  to  waste  his 
time  on  such  a competition.  Here  they  re- 
quire post-offices,  offices  of  inland  revenue, 
savings  bank,  news  and  reading  room,  a large 
room  for  library,  committee-rooms,  an  institute 
of  five  rooms,  a lecture  hall  for  800  people,  a 
superintendent’s  house  and  offices,  the  time  to 
prepare  which  would,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
take  four  weeks  of  intense  application,  saying 
nothing  of  the  preparatory  studies  the  archi- 
tect has  had  to  go  through.  Do  they  imagine 
that  we  can  live  on  the  honour  accruing  from 
obtaining  the  prize  of  being  the  chosen  tool  of 
such  honourable  generous  men  as  those  on  the 
Stafford  provisional  committee  ? When  are 
these  things  to  cease  ? All  honour  be  given  to 
your  paper,  which  has  ever  exposed  such  pro- 
ceedings. Accept  my  thanks  for  your  ad- 
vocacy of  the  architect’s  rights  and  neces- 
sities.— P. 

A Learned  Ex-Carpenter. — An  inter- 
esting sketch  is  given  in  the  Albany  Dutchman , 
a paper  published  in  Albany,  State  of  New 
"York,  of  a Mr.  John  Paterson,  a native  of 
New  Jersey,  originally  a carpenter,  but  after- 
wards, successively,  a clerk,  bookseller,  drug- 
gist, &c.,  and  finally  a printer.  Mr.  Paterson, 
though  thus  kicked  about  the  new  world  like 
an  old  foot-ball,  or  like  “ the  rolling  stone  ” 
which  “ gathers  no  moss,”  unlike  the  latter 
type  of  a worthless  life,  appears  to  have 
managed,  more  like  the  snow-ball  which  rolls 
into  an  avalanche,  to  gather  an  immense 
amount  of  learning,  the  usual  fruit  of  seden- 
tary and  studious  habit,  and  even  at  the  same 
time,  like  a true  American,  to  collect  some  little 
cash,  wherewith  to  salt  his  attic  lore.  “ Mr. 
Paterson,”  says  our  authority,  “ is  a scholar  in 
every  sense  of  the  term.  He  is  not  only 
thoroughly  versed  in  every  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, but  can  read  and  write  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  with  as  much  ease  and 
fluency  as  he  can  English.  In  the  different 
living  languages  he  is  equally  well  posted  up, 
and  is  probably  the  only  man  on  earth  who 
can  converse  in  every  language  spoken  in 
Europe.  His  great  work,  ‘ The  Calculus  of 
Operations,’  has  just  issued  from  the  press, 
and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  scientific  men,  one  of 
the  most  profound  productions  that  the  mathe- 
matical world  has  yet  given  to  society.  With 
no  aid  but  industry,  and  no  higher  salary  than 
that  which  is  bestowed  on  a journeyman  printer, 
Mr.  Paterson  has  become  not  only  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  every  department  of 
human  knowledge,  but  has  acquired  a hand- 
some little  property,  and  owns  one  of  the  best 
select  libraries  in  the  city.  The  latter  contains 
some  3,000  volumes,  while  its  estimated  worth 
is  6,000  dollars.  In  our  opinion”  finally  £ cal- 
culates’ the  Albany  Dutchman,  with  all  the 
phlegmatic  coolness  of  his  tribe,  “ nature  will 
produce  a half-dozen  Shakspeares  before  she 
produces  another  man  whose  acquirements  will 
compare  with  those  belonging  to  this  modest, 
unpretending  printer.” 

Liability  to  Workmen  for  Injuries 
sustained.— In  the  Sheriffs’  Small  Debt 
Court  at  Glasgow,  an  action  was  lately  brought 
at  the  instance  of  a labourer  against  his  em- 
ployers, Mr.  William  Broom,  builder,  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  Lamb  and  Sons,  wrights  and 
joiners,  “for  damage  sustained  by  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  carelessness  or  neglect  of  one  or 
other  of  the  defendants,  or  their  servants,  in  the 
erection  of  a building  in  or  near  Port-Dundas, 
whereby  the  sum  of  3/.  15s.  was  incurred,  viz. 
for  doctor’s  attendance,  15s.,  and  3 1.  for  wages, 
being  at  the  rate  of  12s.  per  week.”  The 
defenders  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  on  which  the  pursuer  led  evidence, 
showing  how  the  accident  occurred,  viz.  from 
the  falling  of  a piece  of  wood  or  other  part  of 
a scaffolding,  which  had  not  been  properly 
secured.  The  sheriff  found  the  foreman  of 
Mr.  Broom  liable  for  the  amount  sued  for,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  his  duty,  or  that  of  his 
employers,  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the 
lives  of  the  workmen  under  them,  to  see  that 
the  buildings  or  other  fixtures  were  in  a proper 
and  safe  condition  previous  to  their  operatives 
proceeding  to  work  upon  the  same. 


Architectural  Society  of  Archdea- 
conry of  Northampton. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  committee,  L.  Christie,  esq., 
and  subsequently  the  Marquess  of  Northamp- 
ton in  the  chair,  it  was  stated  that  plans  for 
the  restoration  of  Wellingborough,  Wilby, 
Ashwell,  and  South  Luffenham  churches  were 
in  preparation,  and  would  be  submitted  for 
the  inspection  of  the  committee.  From  letters 
of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Lowe,  secretary  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire Architectural  Society,  it  appeared 
the  forthcoming  joint  volume  of  Reports  and 
Papers  would  be  issued  early  in  this  year.  The 
societies  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Bedford- 
shire, and  St.  Albans,  have  now  joined  the  so- 
ciety of  this  archdeaconry,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  associated  volume,  — which,  besides  the 
reports,  will  contain  the  chief  papers  of  interest 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  several  societies 
during  the  last  two  years,  accompanied  with 
a large  number  of  illustrations.  This  volume 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  every  member.  Its 
circulation  will  amount  to  1,250.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Northampton  called  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  proposed  Exhibition  of 
Medieval  Art,  in  London,  during  the  ensuing 
year.  A St.  Peter’s  Committee  was  then 
formed,  when  a financial  statement  was  made, 
showing  that  their  funds  already  exceeded  the 
sum  required  for  the  extension  of  the  chancel, 
though  the  committee  have  still  to  depend  on 
the  liberality  of  the  public  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  original  design  of  a complete 
re-arrangement  of  the  interior  fittings. 

A Suggestion  for  the  Society  of 
Artists. — We  wish  we  could  persuade  the 
members  of  this  society  to  open  the  doors  to 
the  working  classes  for  a fortnight,  before  the 
final  close  of  each  season;  and  to  begin  at 
once.  We  are  firmly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  by  so  doing  they  would  give  an 
incalculable  amount  of  pleasure  to  many  an 
individual  whose  sensibilities  are  as  acute  as 
those  of  his  richer  fellows,  who  has  a love  of  the 
beautiful  none  the  less  pure  because  it  is  not 
educated,  and  to  whom  the  sight  of  such  a 
collection  of  pictures  as  that  in  the  Society  of 
Artists  would  be  the  realisation  of  a day  dream, 
a fund  of  enjoyment  that  might  make  plain 
many  of  the  rough  places  of  life.  If  precedent 
be  wanted  for  such  a step,  we  point  to  Man- 
chester, where  throughout  a considerable 
portion  of  the  season  the  working  classes  are 
admitted  on  Saturdays,  at  a charge  of  two- 
pence. In  Liverpool,  the  rooms  are  open 
during  the  evenings  of  the  last  fortnight,  at 
the  same  price.  We  have  made  inquiries  as 
to  the  result  of  the  arrangement,  and  we 
find  that  none  of  the  pictures  have  suffered, 
the  funds  have  been  benefited,  and  much 
elevating  pleasure  communicated  to  thousands 
who  else  would  have  been  excluded  from  this 
feast,  prepared  for  the  rich  man’s  palate  alone. 
It  may  be  contended  that  sixpence  is  a small 
sum  to  give  for  such  a gratification,  and  so  it 
is.  But  we  want  the  working  man  to  be 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  small  individual  charge 
becomes  prohibitory  in  the  aggregate. — Bir- 
mingham Journal. 

Portraits  of  Distinguished  Che- 
mists.— Mr.  Mayall,  the  American  Daguerre- 
otypist,  has  recently  issued  a print  represent- 
ing Messrs.  Brande,  Miller,  Faraday,  Grove, 
and  Graham,  executed  on  stone,  from  daguerre- 
otypes made  by  him.  The  likenesses  are 
undeniable  and  will  interest  a large  number  of 
persons,  though  the  lithographer,  M.  Shappers, 
has  given  a certain  ghastly  appearance  to 
Faraday  which  will  not  please  those  who  know 
the  sparkle  of  his  eye,  and  playful  vivacity. 
The  likeness  of  Brande  is  particularly  excellent. 
We  have  since  seen  some  daguerreotypes  of 
other  eminent  men  by  Mr.  Mayall,  which  are 
certainly  amongst  the  finest  productions  of  the 
process  that  have  yet  come  under  our  notice. 

Street  Architecture  in  Plymouth. 
— In  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Plymouth, 
last  week,  a number  of  workmen,  under  the 
protection  of  a party  of  police,  by  direction  of 
the  clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Improve- 
ment, pulled  down  a newly-erected  shop  front, 
in  consequence  of  the  proprietor  having  per- 
sisted in  building  it  18  inches  farther  out  over 
the  street  than  was  agreeable  to  the  law.  The 
proprietor,  who  had  been  cautioned  again  and 
again,  although  sorely  annoyed,  was  obliged  to 
submit. 


Spurious  Relics  in  Holyrood  Palace  . 
— At  a late  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  secretary, 
read  a paper,  entitled,  “ Notices  of  certain 
Popular  Relics  of  Queen  Mary  in  Holyrood 
Palace,”  in  which  he  deprecated  the  pitiful 
show  of  pretended  relics,  especially  of  Queen 
Mary’s  reign,  exhibited  by  the  housekeeper 
and  her  assistants.  “The  presence  chamber, 
with  its  adjacent  closets,  are  the  grand  arena  of 
the  show.  Here  we  are  shown  the  first  fire 
grate  ever  known  in  Scotland,  brought  hither, 
of  course,  by  Queen  Mary,  and  marvellously 
like  various  others  in  adjoining  apartments. 
Here  too  is  the  double  chair  or  throne  ex- 
pressly made  for  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
and  Darnley  ; though  by  a singular  and  no 
doubt  economical  foresight  the  royal  up- 
holsterers have  wrought  on  the  Queen’s  throne 
the  cypher  of  her  grandson  Charles,  and  of  his 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria ! Round  this  remark- 
able centre-piece  a pleasant  variety  of  rickety 
old  furniture  is  grouped,  such  as  one  may 
occasionally  see  at  a broker’s  door  in  the  Cow- 
gate.  Some  of  these  also  have  the  anticipatory 
cypher ; while  the  uninitiated  would  be  apt  to 
ascribe  others  to  the  reign  of  the  Georges. 
They  are  all  genuine  and  authenticated  Queen 
Mary  relics.  Prints  in  little  slips  of  black, 
some  with  broken  glasses,  more  with  no  glasses 
at  all,  but  begrimmed  and  worm-eaten,  and 
even  in  tatters,  help  to  carry  out  the  idea 
of  a Cowgate  broker’s  shop,”  &c.  &c. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  redeem 
actual  relics,  of  so  abiding  an  interest,  from 
that  contempt  into  which  they  are  sinking, 
while  confounded  with  glaring  and  obvious 
impostures. 

Appropriation  and  Misappropria- 
tion of  Railway  Arches. — It  is  some 
time  since  we  first  suggested  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  cavities  of  terminus  and  other  raih- 
way  arches  as  sheltering-places,  under  police 
supervision,  for  the  houseless,  and  we  had 
hoped  that  ere  now  none  of  such  vaults  or 
cavities  would  have  been  left  for  misappro- 
priation, such  as  that  disclosed  in  a recent 
paragraph  in  the  daily  papers  on  the  “ extra- 
ordinary discovery  of  a den  of  thieves”  in  one 
of  those  under  the  terminus  of  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway,  in  the  York- 
road,  Lambeth.  There,  it  appears,  some 
“Twenty  Thieves,”  as  they  call  themselves, 
have  dug  a narrow  hole  through  one  of  the 
archway  walls,  and  secretly  “appropriated” 
the  interior  as  a den  of  vice,  to  which  simple 
and  innocent  youths  have  been  inveigled,  pro- 
bably by  the  very  romance  of  the  thing,  and 
where  a sort  of  domestic  cooking  and  lodg- 
ing establishment  has  been  discovered  by  the 
police,  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  of 
these  youths,  who  had  been  initiated  into  the 
art  and  mystery  of  thieving,  in  this  den  of  the 
twenty  thieves. 

Rent  Guarantee  Society. — A prospec* 
tus  has  been  issued,  with  list  of  office-bearers, 
&c.,  by  a society,  incorporated  under  Act 
7 & 8 Viet.  cap.  110,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing to  landlords  the  punctual  payment  of  their 
rents  by  a certain  day,  in  return  for  a moderate 
commission  for  collection  and  guarantee,  thus 
placing  incomes  derivable  from  house  pro- 
perty on  a footing  of  certainty.  Startling  as 
such  an  application  of  the  principle  of  assur- 
ance may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be,  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  that,  if  based  on  sound 
calculations,  and  carried  out  with  commercial 
discretion  and  integrity,  it  at  least  promises 
well. 

Improvement  of  Banking  Houses. — 
In  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  the  Banker’s 
Magazine  states  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Gilbart  offers 
a prize  of  100/.  for  the  best  essay  in  reply  to 
the  following  question  : — “ In  what  way  can 
any  of  the  articles  collected  at  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  1851  be  rendered  especially 
serviceable  to  the  interests  of  practical  bank- 
ing?” “These  articles,”  it  is  explained,. 

“ may  be  architectural  models  that  may  sug- 
gest improvements  in  the  bank-house  or  office- 
— inventions  by  which  light,  heat,  and  ventila- 
tion may  be  secured,  so  as  to  promote  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  bank  clerks — dis- 
coveries in  the  fine  arts,  by  which  the  interior 
of  a bank  may  be  decorated,  or  the  bank  fur- 
niture rendered  more  commodious, — new  in- 
ventions in  the  construction  of  locks,  cash 
boxes,  and  safes,  which  shall  render  property 
more  secure  against  fire  or  thieves.” 
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Temple  Church,  London. — The  Globe 
quotes  from  a contemporary  correspondence 
the  following  extract  as  to  the  air  of  this 
church  : — “ Exhalations  from  a churchyard  in 
the  open  air  are  bad  enough,  but  when  t'ne 
corruptions  of  the  grave  emit  themselves  di- 
rectly into  the  church  it  is  infinitely  worse. 
These  are  the  facts  from  an  eye-witness.  The 
Benchers’  vault  is  under  the  Master’s  garden, 
but  the  entrance  to  it  is  from  the  church,  which 
is  divided  from  it  only  by  a door.  The  door 
has  a key-hole,  and  over  it  there  is  a piece  of 
iron,  which,  when  the  key  is  out,  is,  of  course, 
over  the  hole.  That  part  of  the  iron  which 
faces  the  hole  is  covered  with  a rich  black  coat 
of  stuff  like  tar  or  shell  varnish,  which  exudes 
from  the  dead  Benchers  inside,  and  must,  of 
course,  also  escape  into  the  church.  Persons 
are  constantly  fainting  during  the  service, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  this  nuisance  ; and  a friend 
of  mine,  a member  of  the  Inn,  never  enters  the 
church,  because  he  always  feels  there  a fulness 
of  blood  about  the  head — a sensation  which  I 
have  also  experienced  from  the  same  cause. 
This  is  really  too  bad  ; and  I should  have 
addressed  you  before  this,  but  I had  forgotten 
to  do  so,  and  was  only  reminded  of  it  this  day 
by  hearing  the  bell  toll  for,  I suppose,  another 
addition  to  this  legal  charnel-house,  which 
ought  not  only  to  be  closed,  but  filled  up  with 
chalk  and  lime.” 

Substitute  for  the  Marine  Glue. — 
An  excellent  transparent  substance,  well  adapted 
to  replace  the  marine  glue  of  Jeffrey  for  many 
purposes,  particularly  where  a transparent  joint 
is  required,  as  in  the  union  of  pieces  of  glass, 
invented  by  Mr.  S.  Lenher,  Philadelphia,  was 
exhibited  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  (September  8,  1850),  and  its  pro- 
perties explained.  From  its  transparency,  it 
was  suggested  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  G.  \V. 
Smith,  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  union  of 
the  parts  of  polyzonal  lenses  and  rings.  Small 
glass  boxes,  for  containing  microscopic  objects, 
united  by  it,  were  shown,  and  gave  much 
satisfaction.  The  composition  of  the  cement 
is  as  follows: — Caoutchouc  15  grains,  chloro- 
form 2 ounces,  mastic  half  an  ounce.  The  two 
first-named  ingredients  are  to  be  first  mixed  : 
after  the  gum  is  dissolved  the  mastic  is  added, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  macerate  for  a week, 
which  is  about  the  time  required  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mastic  in  the  cold.  More  of  the 
caoutchouc  may  be  added  where  great  elasticity 
is  desirable.  The  convenience  of  its  application 
with  a brush,  cold,  recommends  it  for  approval. 
— Franklin  Journal. 

First  Contribution  to  the  Scotch 
National  Gallery. — The  first  donation  to 
the  Edinburgh  National  Gallery  was  received 
a few  days  since  from  Mr.  Wardrop,  of  London. 
It  consists  of  a picture  by  Vandermuller,  and 
the  “Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,”  by  Do- 
menichino  Neri. 

Effect  of  Patent  Laws. — Poor  In- 
ventors.— With  reference  to  “ W.  L.’s” 
suggestion  for  an  economic  water-closet,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  unjust  extortions  of  the  patent 
laws,  the  public  could  be  supplied  with  one 
much  more  simple  and  considerably  less  ex- 
pensive than  any  one  now  in  use,  requiring  no 
cistern,  or  wires,  cranks,  stop-cocks,  or  other 
expensive  fittings,  the  whole  being  complete 
within  itself.  But  as  the  inventor  is  only  a 
mechanic,  and  has  not  the  means  to  pay  fees 
required  under  the  patent  laws,  so  as  to  secure 
some  trifling  remuneration  for  his  labour,  it 
cannot  be  brought  out. — A Plumber. 

Manufacture  of  “ Bath  Bricks.” — At 
a conversazione  of  the  Somersetshire  Archeo- 
logical Society,  held  last  month,  in  Taunton, 
Mr.  W.  Baker  read  a paper  on  the  deposits  of 
the  river  Parrett.  He  dwelt  on  the  economical 
advantages  presented  by  them,  remarking 
there  were  made  from  them  8,000,000  bricks 
every  year,  the  value  of  which  at  present 
amounted  to  12,000/.  or  13,0002.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  was  very  great.  Some- 
times a man,  his  wife,  and  four  or  five  children, 
were  kept  at  work  at  one  moulding,  and  thus 
they  could  often  get  as  much  as  2 1.  per  week. 
This  deposit  was  not  found  anywhere  in  the 
world  besides,  so  that  Bridgewater  had  to 
furnish  the  whole  world  with  it ; and  it  was 
remarkable  that  these  “ Bath  bricks  ” were 
just  as  well  known  in  China  as  in  England. 
They  were  known  in  India,  and  all  over  the 
world. 


Greenwich-park. — Without  doubt  you 
as  well  as  myself  have  been  in  Greenwich-park, 
and  have  walked  from  the  Observatory  to 
Blackheaib,  and  have  seen  the  unsightly  old 
brick  wall  that  parts  the  park  from  Black- 
heath,  with  a pair  of  gloomy  gates  for  a grand 
entrance.  We  are  promised  this  year  a visit 
from  all  the  civilised  nations  on  the  earth,  and 
some  will,  I think,  visit  the  pet  park  of  the 
Cockney,  and  will  wonder  why  that  wall  is  not 
removed  : it  is  no  ornament  and  no  use,  save 
to  help  form  a rabbit  warren.  Now,  Sir,  as 
rabbits  are  cheap  enough, let  them  be  destroyed, 
the  wall  pulled  partly  down  and  sold,  and  a 
light  iron  railing  put  in  its  place,  which  will 
greatly  improve  the  place. — F.  W. 

The  Tamworth  Peel  Testimonial. — 
The  Tamworth  committee  for  erecting  a testi 
monial  to  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  have  finally  settled 
to  have  a bronze  statue  erected  on  a pedestal  in 
the  centre  of  the  Market-place,  at  the  cost, 
with  railings,  &c.  of  1,000/. 

Bristol  Society  of  Architects. — 
A meeting  was  held  by  this  society  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  6th  inst.,when  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Bindon  on  the  Dilapidated 
Remains  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in 
Bristol.  A conversation  afterwards  took  place, 
by  the  fellows  of  the  society  present,  on  the 
Exhibition  Building,  and  its  construction  was 
commented  on  by  them  and  many  of  the 
builders  present. 

The  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge.— It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  troops  of 
people  who  avail  themselves  of  the  liberality 
of  the  University  by  visiting  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  upon  the  two  open  days  in  the  week, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  Saturdays,  when 
the  town  is  filled  with  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  No  less  than  46,273  have  visited 
this  noble  building  during  the  past  year. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Line  of  Frieze  in  Entablatures. — In  the  entablature 
of  a building  where  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  are 
used,  the  architrave  having  one  or  more  fascias,  is  it  usual 
to  place  the  line  of  frieze  directly  over  any  of  these  fascias, 
and  in  advance  of  the  line  of  wall  below  ? If  so,  where  are 
the  examples  to  be  found  ? W.  W. 

%#  It  is  not  usual,  but  instances  of  Buell  an  arrangement 
are  not  wanting.  In  Greek  architecture,  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympias  affords  an  example. 

“ J.  C„”  “ Milo,”  “ J.  H.,”  “ W.  M.,”  “ Mr.  C.,” 
“J.  B„”  “P.  P„”  “W.  G.”  (Mr.  Moseley),  “ R.  T.” 
(there  is  no  institution  in  London  that  would  be  available), 
“ J.  P.,"  “ A.”  “ Young  Lady,”  “ C.  M.”  “ Double  X.,” 
“ J.  E.”  (thanks,  but  not  desired),  “A.  Z.”  (need  not  take 
a licence  for  making  out  builders’  accounts),  “ Fitch,” 
“S.  II.,”  “ Hater  of  Humbug,”  “J.P.”  Putney  (Portland 
cement  is  very  variable.  Some  of  it  is  not  worth  the  cask 
that  holds  it),  “ King’s  Arms,”  Westminster  (C.  is  right), 
“Z.  K.”  (there  is  no  precise  chemical  proportion:  the 
ingredients  mix  indefinitely,  but  the  resin  or  pitch  may  be 
added  more  freely  than  the  others,  and  a good  coating  still 
got),  “ C.  H.”  (we  are  not  willing  to  aid  in  blocking  up  the 
Park),  “F.  D.”  (gives  no  information.  The  application 
of  electricity  to  protection  of  houses  has  already  been 
made),  “ A Student  of  the  Society,”  “ J.  W.,”  “ W.  J.,” 
“W.  R.  C.”  (next  week),  “ P.  D.,”  Gosport  (wo  believe 
common  putty  is  used.  Each  pane  is  clipped  by  the  sash- 
bar,  which  is  put  in  after  tne  pane  of  glass  is  laid), 
“ Jonathan”  (the  “Royal  Society”  sell  No.  4 catalogues  ; 
to  what  society  does  he  allude  ?),  “ A.  P.  C.,  “ J.  G.  D.,” 
“ C.  R.  S.”  (the  “ Museum”  has  not  reached  us),  “ J.  B.” 
(will  not  overlook  it). 

“ Books  anil  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT.— 

NOTrCE  TO  CANDIDATES  for  district  sur- 
VEYORSHU’S. 

Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings, 
fi.  Adelplii-terrace.  Strand,  9th  January,  1851. 
NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Examiners  appointed 
by  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  will  hold 
tlicir  next  Examination  of  persons  desirous  to  obtain  a Cert1  ficate 
of  qualification  for  the  Office  of  District  Surveyor  on  Thursday,  the 
30th  day  of  January  instant. 

’’arsons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  npply  on  or  before  the 

_.  -.i  instant,  and  tliei ,,“*J “ 1 

liminary  statement  at 
scribed  in  the  rules  1 

inOrnimtion  on  the  s . 

WEALE’S,  Architectural  Bookseller,  59.  High  Holla  — 
Subsequent  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  months  of  April, 
J uly.  and  October,  or  at  such  other  periods  as  shall  be  appointed, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

ARTHUR  SYMONDS,  Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


IGIITNING  CONDUCTORS. 

4 R.  s.  NEWALL  and  Co.’s  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE, 

3-8f.h  diameter,  75s.  per  100  feet. 

Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  & son. 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  dcspntoli,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES.— Bills  of  Quan- 
tities. &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED  with  celerity,  attention,  and 
economy.  Maps,  Plans,  &c  , reduced  or  enlarged,  and  every  de- 
scription of  Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawings  exeouted  in 
' ‘ : _ manner,  in  plain  or  timed  Lithograph 

_ - TUOKETT,  Lithographers  ' 

18,  BROAD-COURT,  LONG-ACRE, 


N ow  complete  ii 

Buildings  and  monuments, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
of  some  of  the  Architectural  Worksof  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  GEO.  GODWIN,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ The  bold  and  effective  woodouts  which  have  now  appeared  for 
some  years  past  in  thewcekly  sheets  of  our  excellent  contemporary 
The  Builder,  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  are  the  least  interested  in 
architecture,  if  it  were  only  from  the  show  they  make  among  their 
fellows  of  the  ’illustrated’ press  in  the  windows  of  the  news- 
venders.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  be  very  acceptable  to  such  as  set  a 
higher  value  upon  these  prints  thau  the  ephemeral  pleasure  they 
give  on  their  first  appearance,  to  have  smooth  and  weft-printed  im- 
pressions at  a very  moderate  price.  In  the  rcpublication  now  be- 
fore U8,with  the  advantages  of  glossy  ink  and  tinted  paper,  they 
assume  a beauty  which  some  persons  will  he  scarcely  prepared  to 
expect,  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  grout  importance  of  good 
printing  to  wood  engravings."—  Gentleman's  Mayazinc. 

••  This  cheap  and  liuudsomc  re-issue  of  the  principal  cuts  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Builder  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  addition  to  illustrated  literature.  We  know  that  work  is 
read  and  purchased  by  ninny  who  have  no  connection  with 
• building there  are.  however,  a class  v.  ho  ure  not  aware  of  the 
value  or  curiosity  of  its  many  engravings,  and  such  persons  will, 
no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  this  handsome  re-issue  of  them, 
printed  on  finer  paper,  and  with  greater  care,  and  accompanied 
with  a proper  amount  of  descriptive  letter-press.”— An!  Journal. 

" A publication  of  much  merit  and  interest.  Thcarticles  areable 
and  sensible,  the  engra vines  excellent.”—  The  IAterary  Gazette. 

“ The  idea  of  republishing  in  a separate  and  handsome  form 
some  of  the  best  architectural  subjects  that  have  been  given  in  The 
Builder  was  a good  one.  Besides  being  thus  brought  together 
within  a comparatively  small  and  convenient  compass,  separated 
from  miscellaneous  matter  of  only  technical  or  temporary  in- 
terest,—the  woodcuts  are  so  greatly  improved  in  appearance  that 
they  scarcely  seem  to  be  from  the  same  blocks  os  before.  The  same 
illustrations,  or  the  Bdme  number  of  them,  could  not  have  been 
brought  out  at  the  same  price  had  not  the  blocks  been  already  ex- 
ecuted, and  had  they  not  served  their  purpose  in  a periodical 
having  ail  assured  sale.” — The  AUienieum. 

“ Unparalleled  in  the  artistic  world  for  cheapness  as  well  as  for 
utility  and  beauty  of  effect”  " It  is  among  the  cheapest  and  the 
best,  works  of  the  kind  ever  published.”—  The  Observer. 

“ This  ought  to  be  supported  by  public  patronage,  for  it  certainly 
affords,  at.  a very  moderate  price,  a greater  quantity  and  variety  of 
entertainment  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind  tlmu  has  hitherto 
been  afforded  by  any  popular  architectural  publication.  It  appears 
to  us  a judicious  plan,  illustrating  new  buildings,  together  with 
others  of  older  date.” — The  Globe, 

“ This  is  a happy  idea,  most  skilfully  carried  out.  Fine  printing, 
and  a deep  yellow  paper,  give  a most  charming  efteet  to  these 
vigorous  aud  faithful  • illustrations  of  the  edifices  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  of  some  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages;'  and  the  work  will  thus  worthily  till  a gap  in  pictorial 
literature — for  we  have  no  popular  book  of  consequence  on  modem 
architecture.  Meditcvnl  structures,  moreover,  have  rarely  been 
more  effectively  treated.”—  Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 


T 


RIDE  ONE  SHILLING. 

HE  BUILDER’S  FRIEND, 

i a concise  form,  so  as  to  fit  the  pocket-book, 
line,  the  relative  prices  plank,  deals,  battens, 
to  each  other,  from  201.  to  45 1.  the  hundred, 
building  will  easily  discover  which  is  cheapest 


published 
It  shows,  in  or 
and  timber  beat 
Any  person  about 
for  Imu  to  buy. 

Sold  nt  the  Office 

den,  and  to  be  had  , 

dom.  Forwarded  by  post  for  13  penny  stamps. 


Just  published,  price  4s,  the  58th  Edition  of 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  BRICES  for 
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]0  please  some  of  our  readers, 
who  tell  us  they  like  gossip, 
and  have  no  time  for  long 
disquisitions,  we  begin  our  pre- 
sent number  with  a dish  of  it — 
a paper  of  paragraphs,  the  first  of  which  shall 
be  to  set  us  right  with  some  few  of  our  sub- 
scribers, who  complain  that  they  did  not  re- 
ceive the  promised  view  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Exhibition  Building  with  our  first  number  for 
the  new  year.  They  must  transfer  their  re- 
proaches to  their  respective  newsmen:  the 
view  accompanied  every  copy  that  left  our 
office,  and  should  have  reached  them  in  due 
course.  It  has  given  us  pleasure  to  receive 
from  all  sides  kindly  acknowledgments  for  the 
manner  in  which  our  promises  were  redeemed. 
We  may  add  that  the  number  has  been 
reprinted,  and,  with  the  view  of  the  building 
in  Hyde-park,  may  still  be  obtained  by  those 
who  desire  it. 

The  executive  committee  have  taken  pos- 
session of  that  building  (although  still  un- 
finished), and  have  issued  cards  to  the 
various  metropolitan  local  commissioners,  in- 
viting them  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Exhibition.  It  appears  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
British  colonies  will  be  grouped  westward 
of  the  central  transept.  The  productions  of 
each  colony  will  be  placed  together,  and  clas- 
sified as  far  as  practicable  into  thirty  classes. 
The  productions  of  each  foreign  country  will 
be  placed  together  eastward  of  the  transept, 
■except  machinery  in  motion,  which,  on  account 
of  the  motive  power  being  at  the  north-west 
end  of  the  building,  will  be  placed  in  that  part 
of  the  building.  The  productions  of  each 
•country  will  be  classified,  nation  by  nation, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  the  thirty 
classes  adopted  for  the  united  kingdom.  We 
may  add  that,  as  a general  rule,  machinery  will 
•be  placed  at  the  north  side,  and  raw  materials 
•and  produce  brought  to  the  south  side  of  the 
building.  The  intermediate  parts  will  be 
occupied  by  manufactures  and  fine  arts. 

The  Commissioners  have  undertaken  to 
provide  steam  gratuitously  for  exhibitors,  not 
exceeding  30  lbs.  per  inch,  and  to  supply  water 
at  a high  pressure.  The  allotments  will  now 
be  made.*  We  grieve  for  many  applicants 
•who  have  been  refused  because  they  were 
•unable  to  show  what  they  intended  to  exhibit, 
and,  as  we  think  it  likely  that  many  to  whom 
.space  has  been  granted  will  not  wholly  occupy 
it,  we  would  recommend  to  the  former  a second 
application,  asking  to  have  their  claim  recon- 
sidered, in  the  event  of  room  being  available, 
— more  especially  if  they  can  make  a>a//-space 

suit  their  purpose.f How  the  multitudes 

who  will  visit  London  on  this  occasion  are  to 


* There  will  be  a central  passage 
feet  wide  ; a corridor  at  the  north  a 


0e  down  the  building,  48 
h and  south  side,  each  12 
.feet  wide,  and  two  intermediate  passages,  of  8 feet,  all 
.running  from  the  east  to  the  west  ends  of  the  building.  As 
a general  rule,  these  will  bo  intersected  by  passages  at 
right  angles,  running  from  north  to  south. 

t The  model  of  Liverpool,  which  is  to  figure  amongst 
the  contributions  from  that  town,  is  fast  approaching  to 
completion,  twenty-four  hands  being  engaged  on  it,  in- 
cluding some  youug  women,  who  are  employed  to  execute 
the  lighter  work  in  connexion  with  the  shipping.  The  size 
of  the  model  has  been  extended  some  twenty  square  feet, 
ao  as  to  take  iu  more  of  the  town,  the  principal  parts  of 
which  will  be  depicted.  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr.  Raffles 
Brown,  and  Mr.  David  Graham  are  the  parties  more  im- 
mediately engaged  upon  it.  The  Albion  says  considerable 
trouble  has  been  gone  to  to  produce  the  effect  of  water. 
The  material  to  be  used  is  glass,  the  manufacture  of  St. 


be  lodged,  is  still  a question.  That  the 
number  will  be  enormous  no  one  now 
doubts,  although  few  even  yet  realise 
what  we  expect  will  be  the  truth.  Three 
months  ago  when  we  asserted  our  belief,  in 
private  society,  that  two  millions  of  persons 
would  pass  through  the  Exhibition,  the  notion 
was  derided  by  some  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  project,  but  the  increasing  ex- 
perience of  every  day  leads  us  to  believe  that 
we  were  under  rather  than  over  the  mark. 
The  executive  committee  have  stated,  in  reply 
to  inquiries,  that  they  do  not  intend  “ to  find 
lodging  for  persons  visiting  the  Exhibition,  or 
to  interfere  with  individual  enterprise,”  and 
they  recommend  the  employment  of  some 
London  agents  to  secure  the  accommodation 
that  may  be  required.  Mr.  Laliee,  the  well- 
known  agent,  of  Bond-street,  has  put  himself 
into  communication  with  the  provincial  com- 
missioners and  some  of  the  foreign  states,  and 
taken  other  large  means  of  assisting  effectually 
in  this  matter.  We  will  venture  to  say  to  such 
of  our  foreign  readers  as  may  need  assistance 
in  this  respect  that  they  cannot  be  in  safer 

hands. We  continue  to  receive  letters  from 

poor  inventors  asserting  that  the  want  of  means 
for  obtaining  protection  for  their  inventions 
will  prevent  them  from  exhibiting.  One  states 
that  “ were  it  not  for  the  expense  of  obtaining 
protection  he  could  place  it  in  the  power  of  the 
public  to  make  their  own  gas  on  the  table  by  a 
machine  like  a common  table  lamp,  giving, 
without  attention,  a light  of  great  brilliancy 
and  purity  at  one-third  the  expense  of  coal 
gas : that  the  lamp  requires  no  preparatory 
heating,  has  only  to  be  turned  on  and 
lighted,  and  could  be  sold  at  about  the  same 
price  as  an  ordinary  table  lamp.”  How  true 
this  may  be  we  cannot  say ; but  such  are  the 
statements  we  receive.  It  is  asserted  that  her 
Majesty’s  Government  intend  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  from  piracy 
inventions,  &c.,  not  already  protected  by  the 
Designs  Act  of  last  year ; and  we  hope  the 
report  is  correct.  That  there  will  be  change 
in  our  patent  laws  seems  quite  certain. 

Something  has  been  said  about  allowing  the 
erection  of  places  of  amusement  in  the  Park, 
but  we  hope  this  will  not  be  listened  to.  There 
should  be  nothing  outside  the  building  to 
induce  the  idle  to  resort  there : the  crowd  will 
be  quite  sufficient  without  that,  as  any  one  may 
prove  by  walking  to  the  park  even  now  on  a fine 
Sunday.  Light  bridges  over  the  road,  for  the 
sake  of  pedestrians,  will  be  found  necessary. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  re-assure  several  correspondents, 
on  the  subject  of  the  building  now  being  erected 
on  the  piece  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
large  house  at  Albert-gate, — who  have  been  led, 
by  the  rumours  of  Batty’s  Circus,  monster 
kitchens,  &c.  &c.  for  the  grand  year, to  fear  all 
sorts  of  noisy  things  in  this  new  building.  They 
may  dismiss  their  alarm,  however  : the  struc- 
ture is  intended  to  accommodate  the  Chinese 
Exhibition,  as  quiet  and  inoffensive  an  appro- 
priation as  they  could  possibly  hope  for. 

Afinemodel  of  theexhibition  building,  of  large 
size,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Deighton,  and  will 


Helen's.  It  will  be  unground  on  the  upper  surface,  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  waves,  the  under  part  to  be  polished 
and  silvered,  so  as  to  reflect  the  objects  by  which  it  will  be 
overshadowed.  No  fewer  than  1,500  “ model  vessels  ’’  are 
in  course  of  construction.  There  will,  we  understand,  be 
120  steam-vessels,  large  and  small.  Another  feature  in 
the  model  will  be  the  figures  in  the  streets,  which  will 
include  cabs,  omnibuses,  and  other  vehicles.  The  men  and 
horses  are  cut  out  of  cardboard,  and  are  exceedingly  per- 
fect, when  wo  take  into  account  their  minuteness,  a man 
being  no  larger  than  the  extremity  of  a fine  pen’s  point. 
The  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  instead  of  having  figures 
carved  in  relief,  as  was  at  first  proposed,  will  be  filled  -:fV 


icted 


i the 


centre.  The  effect  will  be  very  rich.  Beneath  the  arms  will 
be  the  words,  “ The  Port  of  Liverpool,”  and  on  scrolls 
round  the  case  appropriate  mottos  will  be  introduced. 


have  a place  in  the  Exhibition. To  descend 

from  great  things  to  small,  we  will  mention 
the  pleasure  with  which  we  saw  the  other  day 
another  model  of  the  same  building,  by  John 
Trumble,  a working  man  employed  in  the 
machine-room  department  of  the  printing- 
office  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Wyman,  made 
wholly  in  his  leisure  time,  brief  as  this  is, 
from  the  drawings  and  descriptions  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Builder.  It  is  about 
4 feet  long,  and  speaks  well  for  his  ingenuity 
and  industry.  Some  of  our  readers  who  say 
they  have  “ no  time  ’’  to  improve  them- 
selves, might  take  a lesson  from  him.  How 
much  time  do  most  of  us  waste,  even 
the  industrious  of  us,  and  that  chiefly 
through  not  varying  our  labour.  Hazlitt  says, 
with  truth, — “ It  is  wonderful  how  much  is 
done  in  a short  space,  provided  we  set  about  it 
properly,  and  give  our  minds  wholly  to  it. 
Let  every  one  devote  himself  to  any  art  or 
science  ever  so  strenuously,  and  he  will  still 
have  leisure  to  make  considerable  progress  in 
half-a-dozen  other  acquirements.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was  a mathematician,  a musician,  a poet, 
and  an  anatomist,  besides  being  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  his  age.  Michaelangelo 
was  a prodigy  of  versatility  of  talent — a writer 
of  sonnets  (which  Wordsworth  thought  worthy 
of  translating),  and  the  friend  of  Dante.  All 
our  real  labour  lies  in  a nut-shell.  The  mind 
makes,  at  some  period  or  other,  one  Herculean 
effort,  and  the  rest  is  mechanical.  We  have  to 
climb  a steep  and  narrow  precipice  at  first;  but 
after  that  the  way  is  broad  and  easy,  where  we 
drive  several  accomplishments  abreast.” 

A man  now-a-days  must  have  something  of 
the  steam-engine  in  him.  We  found  a sen- 
tence in  an  American  paper  the  other  day  to 
the  same  effect, — coarse,  but  not  without  force. 
“ A lazy,  snail-paced  chap,”  said  the  writer, 
“ might  have  got  on  in  the  world  fifty  years 
ago,  but  he  won’t  do  these  times.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  quick  ideas : men  think  quick — 
speak  quick — and  slow  coaches  ain’t  tolerated. 
* Be  up  and  dressed  ’ always — not  gaping  and 
rubbing  your  eyes,  as  if  you  were  half  asleep, 
but  wide  awake  for  whatever  may  turn  up, 
and  you  may  be  somebody  before  you  die. 
Think,  plan,  reflect  as  much  as  you  please 
before  you  act ; but  think  quickly  and  closely, 
and  when  you  have  fixed  your  eyes  to  an  object 
spring  to  the  mark  at  once.” 

We  must  take  care,  however,  that  the  mark 
be  a good  one : merely  “ to  get  on  in  the 
world  ” is  not  the  right  motive. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  English  sculpture 
show  well  at  the  Exhibition,  and  hope  care 
will  be  taken  to  obtain  a proper  light  for  all  the 
specimens  sent.  In  its  highest  form, — the  ideal, 
— we  fear  we  shall  not  come  off  satisfactorily. 

Sincerely,  we  hope  we  may  be  wrong. The 

models,  seventeen  in  number,  which  have  been 
sent  in  by  nine  eminent  sculptors,  for  the 
Manchester  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  are 
now  under  consideration.  It  was  decided  that 
only  one  member  of  the  committee  should  know 
the  names  of  the  competitors,  and  the  task  of 
ascertaining  these  was  confided  to  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  : it  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  all  the  unsuccessful  models  shall 
be  returned  to  their  authors,  without  the  name 
of  any  one  becoming  known  in  connection 
with  the  sending  in  of  a model.  All  this, 
however,  practically,  will  go  for  nothing.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  as  we  urged  to  members  of  the 
committee  some  time  ago,  that  they  will  call  in 
some  men  of  known  taste  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  aid  them  in  the  decision.  The 
models  are  at  present  visible  to  the  committee 
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only,  but  after  the  24th  they  will  be  open  to 
public  inspection. 

We  hope  to  see  the  sculptor’s  art  called 
into  requisition  more  often  for  a similar  pur- 
pose than  it  has  hitherto  been  in  England. 
We  have  grand  deeds  to  illustrate,  and  great 
men  to  honour, — men  who  should  be  “chained 
to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  art,”  and  made  to 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  future  generations.  A 
poet  has  sung — 

“ These  are  the  gifts  of  art,  and  arts  strives  most 
Where  commerce  has  enriched  the  busy  coast. 

He  catches  all  improvements  in  his  flight, 

Spreads  foreign  wonders  in  his  country’s  sight. 
Imports  what  others  have  invented  well, 

And  stirs  his  own  to  match  them  or  excel, 

’Tis  thus  reciprocating  each  with  each 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach.” 

But  England  as  yet  scarcely  bears  him  out. 

A conversazione  was  given  at  the  North 
London  Artisan  School  on  the  10th  inst., 
which  was  fully  attended.  The  sketches  and 
drawings  exhibited  were  numerous  and  good. 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  sculptor,  sent  two  or  three 
choice  specimens  from  his  studio;  Alderman 
Copeland  fitted  up  three  shelves,  with  a display 
of  works  in  glass,  porcelain,  and  china;  and 
the  School  of  Design  lent  some  drawings.  Free 
admission  was  given  to  the  students  of  the 
school,  and  those  of  the  school  of  design,  who 
availed  themselves  of  it  freely.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  evening,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  pur- 
chased a small  study,  and  the  artist  (Mr.  Buss) 
who  was  there,  immediately  (very  much  to  his 
credit)  presented  the  proceeds  (5l.  5s.)  to  the 
school.* 

From  art  to  an  artist : some  time  since,  when 
describing  the  new  Olympic  Theatre,  Wych- 
street,  then  just  completed,  we  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Aglio,  by  whom  the  decorations  were  exe- 
cuted, had  suffered  paralysis.  From  that  time  to 
this  he  has  not  recovered : his  right  side  is  wholly 
useless,  and  he  is  unable  to  make  those  efforts 
on  which  his  subsistence  depends.  We  found 
him  the  other  day  laboriously  striving  to  com- 
plete the  third  of  a series  of  pictures  which  he 
has,  painfully,  executed  with  the  left  hand  ! 
We  sincerely  wish  that  these  few  lines  may 
lead  some  who  are  able  to  interest  themselves 
in  his  behalf,  and  secure  him  a retreat  for  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

We  cannot  too  often  impress  on  artists  and 
others  the  importance  of  making  a provision 
when  young  against  the  contingencies  of  for- 
tune.  The  proposed  Provident  and  Friendly 

Society  for  Building  and  Engineering  Work- 
men is  now  in  shape : its  principles  of  action 
are  settled,  and  more  than  1,000?.  has  been 
subscribed.  We  shall  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  it  fully  before  the  public. 

And  this  leads  us  (and  with  this  we  shall  con- 
clude our  present  chapter)  to  ask  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  announcement  in  our 
advertising  columns  of  the  annual  ball  to  be 
given  in  aid  of  “ The  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution.”  Last  year  it  realised  a consider- 
able sum  for  the  Institution,  and  was  in  all 
respects  so  well  conducted  as  to  lead  us  to 
claim  for  it  the  support  of  the  charitable  and 
right  minded.  The  Institution  is  not  now 
merely  an  idea,  it  is  a fact.  The  doubt  as  to 
its  practicability  is  past : it  is  already  doing 
its  work,  and  we  hope  to  see  many,  who  have 
hitherto  hung  back,  take  this  opportunity  of 
giving  it  their  earnest  aid. 

Phr  Commercial  Docks. — Applications 
are  to  be  made  in  the  ensuing  session  for  the 
improvement  of  these  docks.  It  is  proposed 
to  enlarge  the  East  Country  Dock,  and  to 
carry  a tramway  from  the  docks  generally  to 
join  the  branch  railway  at  Deptford. 

* This  school  will  do  much  good,  and  eminently  deserves 
the  support  ol  the  public. 


WHAT  WILL  IT  COST  ? 

The  question,  “What  will  it  cost?”  was 
selected  as  the  title  of  this  paper  in  order  briefly 
to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  following  remarks, 
which  are  entirely  of  a practical  nature. 

What  will  it  cost  ? A weighty  question  this, 
which  ought  to  be  gravely  put,  in  regard  to 
every  object  that  can  excite  the  ambition  or 
vanity  of  the  human  mind.  A wide  field  of 
inquiry  is  thus  opened  up  doubtless,  but  I 
shall  follow  it  only  so  far  as  applicable  to 
architectural  design,  in  regard  to  which  all 
must  admit  its  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  daily  experience  of  the 
architect  that  when  a new  work  is  proposed  to 
be  confided  to  his  care,  the  first  question 
generally  put  is,  “ What  will  it  cost  ?” 

Now,  admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
propriety  of  ascertaining  with  all  possible  ac- 
curacy the  ultimate  cost  of  any  work  before 
commencing  operations,  it  seems  deserving  of 
inquiry  what  the  effect  upon  art  is  of  thus 
giving  to  such  considerations  a place  of  the 
first  importance. 

In  every  architectural  work — no  matter  of 
what  extent — whether  a cottage  or  a palace — 
the  first  and  all-important  question  is.  What 
do  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  hand 
require?  Determine  this  question,  and  having 
done  so,  then  follows,  in  ils  natural  course, 
that  as  to  cost.  Even  in  cases  where,  of  ne- 
cessity, the  question  as  to  cost  must  be  strictly 
kept  in  view,  mere  cheapness  ought  never,  for 
a permanent  building,  to  be  the  sole  aim. 
There  are  considerations  of  higher  interest, 
which,  in  no  circumstances,  ought  to  be  over- 
looked— not  even  in  the  erection  of  the  hum- 
blest cottage— not  to  speak  of  public  buildings. 
For  it  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  The 
works  of  the  architect  differ  from  those  of  all 
other  artists,  inasmuch  as  they  bulk  largely  on 
the  eye  of  the  public,  and  cannot  be  hid.  Un- 
like the  productions  of  the  poet  or  the  painter, 
they  cannot  be  laid  aside  when  their  brief  hour 
of  popularity  has  passed  away.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  prominent  and  enduring  struc- 
tures, generally  of  such  magnitude  as  to  add 
new  features  to  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
The  architectural  monuments  of  successive 
ages,  therefore,  serve  as  landmarks,  indicating 
to  future  historians  the  progressive  stages  of 
ad  vancing  refinement.  In  this  view,  architec- 
ture becomes  the  exponent  of  the  civilization 
and  habits  of  a people : it  is  read  and  known 
of  all  men,  and  ever  obtrudes  its  emphatic 
testimony  on  the  most  transient  passenger. 
Its  records  have  been  preserved  when  every 
other  record  of  the  people  who  owned  it  has 
perished  in  4he  abyss  of  remote  antiquity.  And 
even  where  Tradition  herself  had  become  silent, 
the  works  of  the  architect  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world  have,  by  the  perseverance  of  a Lay- 
ard,  been  disclosed  to  view.  The  gorgeous 
halls  and  stately  palaces  of  ancient  Nineveh 
proclaim,  as  with  the  thrilling  voice  of  one 
raised  from  the  dead,  the  vast  resources  of 
that  mighty  empire,  and  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  her  potentates,  who  thus  seem  restored  back 
again  to  the  world  after  ages  of  oblivion.  Such 
is  the  high  position  which  architecture  assumes 
— such  are  the  responsible  duties  which  the 
architect  is  called  on  to  perform.  He  becomes 
the  historian  of  his  country’s  civilization,  and 
his  works  are  written  as  with  an  iron  pen  on 
tables  of  stone.  He  can,  therefore,  no  more 
perform  these  duties  lightly,  or  with  a sinister 
motive,  than  can  the  military  engineer,  to 
whom  are  intrusted  the  outworks  for  the 
defence  of  his  country  : he  cannot,  in  order  to 
please  the  taste  of  his  employer,  do  what  he, 
after  mature  deliberation,  believes  to  be  a 
violation  of  good  taste,  any  more  than  can  the 
physician  alter  his  prescription  to  please  the 
palate  of  his  patient. 

If  such  be  a true  representation  of  the 
views  which  ought  to  guide  the  architect  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  position  in  the  consi- 
deration of  any  contemplated  work  which 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  question — What 
will  it  cost  ? 

Thus  to  preface  all  our  inquiries,  and  to 
make  the  question  of  cost  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration,  is  to  lay  an  instant  arrest 
on  design.  The  architect,  thus  fettered,  is 
precluded  from  all  sympathy  with  the  good 
and  the  true — the  only  source  of  the  beautiful. 
The  imagination  must  be  schooled  down  to  the 
views  of  the  utilitarian,  who  values  everything 


by  a money  standard;  and  thus  images  of 
nothing  but  what  is  cheap  present  themselves 
—ever  meagre  and  starved  in  their  forms.  All 
aspirations  after  those  forms  of  beauty  which 
art  can  supply  are  quenched.  The  imagina- 
tion, thus  enthralled,  refuses  her  office,  and  the 
advancement  of  art  becomes  impossible:  its 
very  existence  is  altogether  perilled.  The 
architect,  thus  trammelled,  must  be  content  to 
descend  from  the  high  platform  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  occupy  the  more  humble  position  of 
the  handicraftsman.  The  effect  of  this  system, 
so  injurious  to  the  mind  of  the  designer,  is 
alike  fatal  to  the  result  of  his  labours.  A 
building  reared  under  such  circumstances  for 
ever  afterwards  betrays  its  sordid  origin  in  the 
meanness  of  its  features,  and  the  leanness  of 
its  forms,  which,  in  spite  of  all  future  efforts, 
can  rarely  be  effaced.  Nothing  short  of  the 
direst  urgency  should  induce  the  architect  to 
give  way  to  the  system— nothing  short  of 
physical  necessity  can  excuse  it.  Begun  with 
the  one  object  of  economy  alone  before  the 
mind,  the  meagre  starved  design,  in  the  course 
of  being  developed,  seldom  comes  up  to  the 
expectation  of  its  proprietor ; and,  during  its 
progress,  is  not  unfrequently  made  to  undergo 
a variety  of  transmutations,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
rendering  its  ungainly  aspect  somewhat  more 
attractive.  The  result  in  most  such  cases  is, 
that  the  cost  in  the  end  is  greater  than  if  a 
proper  system  had  been  at  first  adopted.  The 
unhappy  architect  loses  his  credit,  and  the 
disappointed  proprietor  loses  his  money,  with- 
out attaining  his  object.  It  were  easy  to 
illustrate  these  remarks,  by  reference  to  ex- 
amples around  us,  and  these  not  everyday 
works,  but  such  as  are  of  considerable  pre- 
tension to  architectural  effect,  occupying  a 
prominent  position,  and  bulking  largely  on  the 
public  eye. 

But  without  referring  to  recent  works,  the 
parish  churches  of  the  last  century  may  be 
safely  quoted  as  illustrating  the  miserable 
result  of  giving  pre-eminence  to  the  question 
of  cost.  What  huge  monstrosities  do  we  see 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  How  often  do 
we  find  some  miserable  fabric,  stamped  in  its 
every  feature  with  sordid  parsimony,  marring 
one  of  Nature’s  loveliest  landscapes,  in  which 
she  has  scattered  her  richest  stores  in  bound- 
less profusion.  And  how  sadly  do  these  con- 
trast with  the  parish  churches  of  England  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  or  with 
those  of  the  same  period  still  existing  in  our 
own  country,  so  beautiful  even  though  in 
ruins,  and  adding  fresh  charms  to  the  fairest 
scenes.  These  fine  fragments  of  bygone  ages 
have  done  more  to  revive  the  dark  supersti- 
tions of  their  times  than  the  world  care  to 
admit.  But  why  should  good  taste,  or  a true 
and  noble  architecture,  be  confined  to  the 
unreformed  creed  of  the  middle  ages  ? Let 
heritors  and  proprietors  abandon  the  miserable 
system  of  starved  economy,  and  follow  the 
more  generous  system  of  bygone  times,  already 
so  auspiciously  revived  in  various  quarters. 
The  banking  establishments  of  our  cities,  and 
other  public  institutions,  have  shown  in  their 
recent  architectural  works  a fine  example  of 
wise  and  judicious  liberality,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  other  public 
bodies  throughout  the  country,  so  that  the 
question,  what  will  it  cost  ? will  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  lord  it  over  every  other  considera- 
tion. 

Are  considerations  of  expense,  then,  to  be 
entirely  overlooked  or  set  aside  ? By  no 
means.  No  man  beginneth  to  build  a tower 
without  first  counting  the  cost.  But  surely 
he  must  previously,  and  first  of  all,  endeavour 
to  form  a clear  idea  of  what  the  tower  ought 
to  he,  and  of  what  the  circumstances  require 
at  his  hands. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  site,  or  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, will  all  be  considered  by  the  judi- 
cious architect.  He  will  endeavour  to  work 
out  his  design  in  accordance  with  these,  having 
a truthful  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  an  enlightened  view  to  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  whole.  Having  thus  endeavoured 
to  form  a clear  idea  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  proposed  work,  he  will,  while  attempting 
to  realize  it,  and  give  it  form,  employ  all  the 
artistic  skill  at  his  command.  In  this  way 
the  mind  is  left  unfettered,  and  free  to  choose 
from  amidst  all  the  forms  of  beauty  which 
fancy  can  disclose.  And  it  is  only  by  follow- 
ing such  a course  that  architecture  can  be 
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entitled  to  take  its  place,  and  rank  first  I after  being  contracted  for  in  their  modified 
amongst  the  fine  arts.  Painting  and  Sculp-  I form,  how  frequently  does  it  occur  that,  dur- 
ture  will  then  become  her  handmaidens,  ever  i ing  the  progress  of  the  work,  one  item  is 
in  attendance  to  adorn  and  exalt  her.  I ordered  after  another  by  the  proprietor,  with- 

it  is  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  that  the  ' out  due  regard  to  the  effect  which  these  will 
question  of  expense  comes  up  in  its  natural  i have  upon  what  has  already  been  done  ? and 
order — a question  deserving  ample  inquiry,  j the  result  is,  that  the  whole  becomes  an  in- 
and  an  honest  answer;  and  in  no  department  congruous  piece  of  patchwork;  and  there  re- 
of  his  art  are  the  skill  and  qualifications  of  j mains  the  mortifying  reflection  that  in  conse- 
the  architect  more  severely  put  to  the  test. ! quence  of  the  contracts  having  been  interfered 
The  pecuniary  interests  of  his  employer  are  i with,  the  “ bills  of  extra  work,”  added  to  the 
confided  to  his  care  : he  looks  to  him,  on  the  j estimate,  greatly  exceed  the  sum  that  would 
one  hand,  for  protection  against  the  undue  j have  served  to  complete  the  original  well- 
demands  of  the  contractor,  and  on  the  other,  ; matured  design.  To  the  architect  imbued 


against  an  undue  increase  of  additional  works 
arising  from  his  own  neglect  or  oversight. 
The  architect,  then,  requires  not  only  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the 
various  departments  of  work,  but  of  their 
value,  and  of  the  modes  of  measurement,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  rates  of  charge. 
Though  called  on  to  look  to  the  interests  of 
his  employer,  he  is  equally  required  to  see  that 
justice  be  done  to  the  contractor.  And  when 
the  accounts  come  to  be  submitted  to  his 
award,  he  is  to  act  with  the  uprightness  and 
integrity  of  a judge,  and  is  bound  to  see  jus- 
tice done  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  feeling  or  of 
self-interest, — a task,  this,  at  once  difficult  and 
delicate,  requiring  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  the  varied  and  multitudinous 
items  connected  with  the  building  art,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  laborious  and  inces- 
sant perseverance. 

The  want  of  proper  skill  in  these  matters,  or 
perhaps  of  proper  attention  to  them,  is  the 
cause  of  that  fatal  error  which  so  frequently 
occurs,  of  estimating  the  probable  expense  of 
a contemplated  work  at  a sum  far  below  what 
it  is  possible  to  execute  it  for.  Such  a system 
is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  true  art. 
It  engenders  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  its 
inevitable  result  is  to  make  in  future  the 
question  of  cost  a paramount  object.  And 
while  in  the  first  instance  it  may  only  affect 
the  pockets  of  the  employer,  it  is  sure  in 
the  end  to  tell  against  the  architect.  Com- 
plaints against  this  system  are  not  new.  It 
is  curious  and  instructive  to  find  they  are 
greatly  more  ancient  than  the  days  of  old 
Vitruvius  himself,  as  the  following  extract 
from  the  writings  of  that  most  judicious 
■author  amply  testify. 

“ In  the  magnificent  and  spacious  city  of 
Ephesus,”  says  that  author,  “ an  ancient  law 
was  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants, 
hard,  indeed,  in  its  nature,  but,  nevertheless, 
equitable.  When  an  architect  was  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  a public  work,  an  esti- 
mate thereof  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrate,  his  property  was  held  as  security 
until  the  work  was  finished.  If,  when  finished, 
the  expense  did  not  exceed  the  estimate,  he 
was  complimented  with  decrees  and  honours. 
So  when  the  excess  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  a fourth  part  of  the  original  estimate,  no 
punishment  was  inflicted.  But  when  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  estimate  was  exceeded, 
he  was  required  to  pay  the  excess  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  Would  to  God  that  such  a law 
existed  among  the  Roman  people,  not  only  in 
respect  of  their  public,  but  also  of  their  private 
buildings,  for  then  the  unskilful  could  not 
commit  their  depredations  with  impunity,  and 
those  who  were  the  roost  skilful  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  art  would  follow  the  profession. 
Proprietors  would  not  be  led  into  an  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  so  as  to  cause  their  ruin. 
Architects  themselves,  from  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment, would  be  more  careful  in  their  calcula- 
tions, and  the  proprietor  would  complete  his 
building  for  that  sum,  or  a little  more,  which 
he  could  afford  to  expend.  Those  who  can 
conveniently  afford  to  expend  a given  sum  on 
any  work,  with  the  pleasing  expectation  of 
seeing  it  completed,  would  cheerfully  add. one- 
fourth  more ; but  when  they  find  themselves 
burdened  with  the  addition  of  a half,  or  even 
more  than  half  the  expense  originally  contem- 
plated, losing  their  spirits,  and  sacrificing 
what  has  already  been  laid  out,  they  incline  to 
desist  from  its  completion.5’ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  complaints  of  this  kind  are  most 
unjustly  preferred  against  the  architect,  who  is 
often  in  this  respect  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  How  often  are  his  designs  cut  down 
and  denuded  of  their  fair  proportions  in  order 
to  effect  some  trifling  saving  in  expense  ? and 


THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
IN  HYDE  PARK. 

Having  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion 
as  to  the  treatment  in  colour  which  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  Great  Exhibition  Building — a 
subject  which  is  creating  considerable  interest 
at  the  present  moment,  and  has  called  forth 
suggestions  from  several  gentlemen  conversant 
with  such  matters, — I beg,  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  to  state  the  leading  principles 
which  I conceive  should  be  observed  in  the 
case,  and  in  which  circumstances  have  tended 
to  confirm  me. 

I had  not  at  all  expected  that  the  “ Crystal 
Palace”  would  he  considered  an  object  for 
decoration , or  that  discussion  would  have 
arisen  on  that  score  respecting  it : as  a variety 
of  opinion  does  appear  to  exist  on  the  subject, 
however,  it  becomes  important  that  a correct 
view  should  be  arrived  at,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  have  occasion  to  regret  the  result  when  it 
is  too  late. 

In  my  mind  I cannot  conceive  any  safer 
plan  of  procedure  than,  as  a first  principle,  to 
let  every  constructive  portion  of  this  important 
edifice  tell  its  true  story  of  the  engineering 
skill  which  is  involved  in  it.  The  Building  is, 
by  general  consent,  a great  curiosity  con- 
structively, which  alone  would  be  a sufficient 
reason  for  avoiding  the  adoption  of  any  mode 
of  colouring  which  should  interfere  with  its 
effect  in  that  respect.  As  a second  principle,  I 
think  such  appearance  of  solidity  or  strength 
as  the  rough  material  would  possess,  should 
not  be  on  any  account  diminished  : on  the 
contrary,  if  it  could  be  increased  without  detri- 
ment to  elegance,  which,  of  course,  has  to  be 
aimed  at,  I think  it  would  be  desirable. 

Upon  these  principles,  any  disguising  of  the 
character  of  the  materials  is  precluded,  as  well 
as  any  breaking  up  into  any  more  minute 
parts.  I would  propose,  therefore,  to  paint  the 
entire  upright  shafts,  and  the  horizontal  beams 
supporting  the  galleries,  of  a middling  strong 
green  bronze  colour,  while  I would  give  the 
upper  beams  the  colour  of  Florentine  bronze. 
The  railings  of  the  galleries,  and  perhaps  other 
details,  I would  treat  the  same,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  monotony,  where  it  might  be  thought 
desirable  on  carrying  out  the  work.  The  other 
metal  divisions  of  the  roofs  I would  give  a 
more  golden  hue,  and  the  wooden  sash-bars 
throughout  a very  light  huff*.  The  transition 
upward  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  bronze, 
for  the  metallic  constructional  parts,  might  be 
more  gradual  than  I have  indicated  ; but  what 
has  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to  improve  rather  than 
deteriorate  the  relation  which  the  parts  sup- 
porting, and  the  parts  supported,  bear  to  each 
other  ; the  idea  of  security  being  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  worthy  of  being  pushed  to  its 
maximum,  however  satisfactory  the  reality  may 
be.  The  appropriate  treatment  of  the  broad 
surfaces,  for  the  reception  of  the  goods  to  be 
exhibited,  must  of  course  entirely  depend  on 
these  latter.  The  glass  I would  leave  un- 
touched. Leonard  \V.  Collmann. 


with  a true  feeling  for  his  art,  nothing  can  be 
more  tantalizing  than  such  a result,  for  which 
he  is  in  no  way  responsible,  and  for  which  he 
is  often  most  unjustly  blamed.  It  is  always 
unwise,  and  seldom  very  safe,  to  interfere  with 
plans  after  the  work  has  been  contracted  for 
and  fairly  commenced.  None  but  those  in 
the  practice  of  design  can  conceive  how  en- 
tirely one  part  hangs  on  another,  and  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  interfere  with  any  architec- 
tural work  after  it  is  in  progress.  While  only  on 
paper,  it  may  be  modified  or  reconstructed  as 
often  as  circumstances  require,  as,  in  this  case, 
the  effect  of  any  alteration  is  at  once  seen  and 
provided  for  by  a readjustment  of  the  other 
portions  until  the  whole  is  brought  into  har- 
mony. But  when  once  contracted  for,  the 
design  ought  to  be  inviolable.  Alterations  in 
these  circumstances  are  always  costly,  and  the 
architect  would  do  well  to  set  his  face  reso- 
lutely against  them.  This  may  at  times  be  a 
delicate  task,  requiring  tact  and  judgment,  but 
it  is  a duty  which  no  architect  who  values  his 
reputation  should  shrink  from  performing. 

Where  economy  requires  to  be  very  closely 
studied,  the  old  Vitruvian  rule  of  avoiding 
materials  which  are  not  easily  procured  and 
prepared  on  the  spot,  is  still  the  most  effective, 
and  of  most  general  application.  The  build- 
ing materials  of  the  neighbourhood,  besides 
being  the  cheapest,  generally  harmonise  better 
with  the  landscape  than  those  which  are 
foreign  to  the  soil.  England’s  brick  mansions 
of  the  olden  time,  however  beautiful  amidst 
their  “ tall  ancestral  trees,”  would  ill  accord 
with  the  stern  clime  and  rugged  scenery  of  the 
nqrth.  In  ordinary  cases,  therefore,  where 
mere  general  effect  is  all  that  can  be  aimed  at, 
the  building  materials  of  the  district,  being  not 
only  less  costly,  but  more  artistic  and  effective, 
are  to  be  preferred. 

All  ornamentation,  where  economy  is  an 
object,  should  be  dispensed  with;  for  unless 
fully  carried  out,  it  but  serves  to  betray  the 
poverty  which  it  is  meant  to  hide.'  Simplicity 
of  outline,  and  a due  proportion  of  the  several 
forms,  add  nothing  to  the  cost;  and  where 
these  are  properly  attended  to,  the  result  will 
generally  prove  satisfactory. 

Admitting,  then,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
importance  of  the  question,  in  its  proper  place, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I have 
endeavoured,  on  the  one  hand,  to  point  out 
the  very  injurious  effects  to  architecture,  as  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  which  follow  from 
giving  it  the  precedence  of  all  our  other  in- 
quiries. Its  tendency  is  to  degrade  art,  and 
to  cover  the  country  with  monuments  interest- 
ing to  the  archaeologist  only,  as  marking  the 
money-loving  spirit  of  their  epoch,  and  the 
low  state  of  art  at  the  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  proper  period  at  which  the  all- 
important  question  as  to  cost  ought  to  be 
determined,  and  the  no  less  injurious  effects 
which  a wrong  solution  of  the  problem  has 
upon  art,  and  the  necessity  there  is  of  the 
architect  being  thoroughly  qualified  to  form 
correct  estimates  of  the  value  of  buildinj 
materials  and  of  labour,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  adjust  his  design  to  the  money  pro- 
posed to  be  expended. 

These  remarks,  it  is  true,  do  not  directly 
bear  on  the  principles  of  art  or  of  architecture, 
and  they  may  in  consequence  appear  to  some 
to  be  of  too  humble  a nature  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a paper.  But  if  I have  succeeded  in 
conveying  in  any  degree  a just  sense  of  the 
importance,  in  architectural  design,  of  limiting 
to  its  proper  place  the  question  “ What  will  it  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  his  lecture  on  Decorative 
cost,”  and  of  giving  it,  in  its  own  place,  a full  Colour,  said  : — “ If  architects  would  only  think 
and  honest  answer,  I shall  feel  that  my  — — * — 

libmirc  bmvpvrpr  bumhlp  bnvp  not  hppn  ' * Mr.  Sang  favoured  us  with  a communication  on  the 

laoours,  nowever  Bum  Die,  nave  not  Oeen  ■.  subject;,  but  as  it  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  before 
altogether  in  vain.  David  Cousin,  i our  day  of  publication,  wo  did  not  print  it. 


Mr.  Crace  agrees  with  you  about  the  columns 
with  stripes  looking  like  wooden  ones.  In  this 
1 think  him  correct,  but  I cannot  agree  with 
his  “ pale  bronze  green  maroon  and  gold 
colour,”  as  a remedy. 

Mr.  Sang,  in  his  circular  letters  to  the  news- 
papers*, talks  a great  deal  about  truth  in  archi- 
tecture, and  then  seriously  proposes  to  paint 
the  ironwork  so  as  to  look  like  bronze,  and  to 
colour  the  glass  to  look  like  the  magnificent 
stained  windows  at  Chartres  and  Cologne. 
Not  quite  consistent  this.  To  make  the  glass 
(which  is  used)  look  like  glass,  I should  leave 
it  as  it  is,  and  to  make  the  ironwork  like  iron- 
work, I should  paint  it— the  whole  of  it — of  a 
dark  chocolate  colour — “picking  out”  the 
edyes  of  certain  parts  sparingly  with, gold.  If 
gold  be  objected  to  on  account  of  the  expense, 
then  use  the  brightest  yellow  that  we  have. 

Ironwork  never  looks  like  ironwork  unless 
it  be  painted  of  a very  dark  colour.  Use  blue, 
red,  yellow,  green,  &c.,  and  it  at  once  lias  the 
appearance,  as  you  properly  at  first  pointed  out,, 
of  wood  and  pasteboard  work. 

An  Architect. 
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a little  more  of  the  power  of  decoration  by 
means  of  colour,  I submit  that  they  would  not 
only  build  more  effectively,  but  more  economi- 
cally,” and  I would  add,  have  more  to  do, 
especially  the  nameless  ones,  who  might  them- 
selves, with  their  own  hands,  as  well  as  heads, 
work  at  it ; for  if  the  poor  German  can  make 
here  a living  by  painting  the  houses  of  the 
great,  why  should  not  an  Englishman  ? He 
needs  only  to  be  taught,  or  rather  put  in  the 
way  to  teach  himself. 

My  interest  in  the  Exhibition  of  this  year 
has,  from  the  first,  been  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
as  I hope  that  it  will  give  a new  and  more 
correct  direction  to  public  taste.  I hope  that 
zt  will  show  them  when  a thing  is  yood  enough 
to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a work  of  art. 
If  it  do  only  this,  and  nothing  more,  what  a 
mighty  change  will  it  effect. 

However  the  interior  of  the  Exhibition 
Building  may  be  coloured,  it  must  prove  a 
great  lesson,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
will  be  a thing  to  be  remembered  as  a guide 
afterwards,  or  it  will  be  a thing  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a failure  and  a caution.  I would 
suggest  that  let  the  colouring  be  what  it  may, 
much  additional  effect  would  be  obtained  if 
they  were  to  stain  the  canvas  proposed  for  the 
roof,  which  would  thus,  like  coloured  glass, 
deepen  the  tints  throughout.  C.  B.  A. 


Your  paper  has  contained  many  clever  sug- 
gestions for  the  internal  decoration  of  the 
great  Exhibition  Building;  but  one  subject  all 
have  failed  to  consider,  and  that  is  economy. 
I profess  to  he  only  an  amateur,  and  therefore 
shall,  with  all  humility,  ask  your  opinion  rather 
than  give  my  own.  I wish  to  know  if  the 
ipale  grey  enamel  with  which  iron  can  be  per- 
manently coated  (I  believe)  at  less  than  one 
penny  per  foot,  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  both  of  taste  and  expenditure  ? 
I imagine  four  coats  in  oil  of  expensive  colours 
would  cost  much  more;  and  if  the  building 
remains  (as  it  doubtless  will),  how  many 
months  will  pass  before  acres  of  corrosion  are 
visible,  and  a general  re-painting  of  those 
broad  acres  be  necessary  ? — W.  F. 


THE  GREAT  PAINT  QUESTION. 

There  seems  to  be  a general  feeling  of 
some  link  wanting,  or  some  inference  not 
exactly  consequent,  in  the  reasoning  that  has 
•led  Mr.  Owen  Jones  to  his  “ yellow  rounds, 
blue  hollows,  and  red  flats  ” for  the  six-month 
palace ; and  from  the  number  of  different  pro- 
posals in  its  stead,  the  question  seems  to  be 
thought  worth  even  more  deliberation  than  the 
design  of  the  structure  itself ; while  the  utility 
of  such  questions  is  shown  by  the  extreme 
originality  and  novelty  of  some  of  the  argu- 
ments it  has  drawn  forth.  Thus,  a letter  in 
the  newspapers  proposes,  “ on  the  great 
principle  of  truth  in  architecture ,”  that  the 
ironwork  should  be  made  to  counterfeit 
bronze ; and  the  white  glass,  coloured  glass, 
‘•'after  the  best  examples  of  York  and  Cologne 
Cathedrals.”  This  is  such  a very  novel  and  useful 
interpretation  of  “the  principle  of  truth,”  that 
I cannot  but  think  it  might  be  extended  to 
other  arts  than  architecture,  with  immediate 
advantage.  Observe,  this  kind  of  truth  con- 
sists in  the  metal  being  made  to  resemble  a 
metal,  and  the  glass  to  resemble  glass,  but 
each  of  a kind  far  superior  to  itself.  Could 
not  we  take  the  hint,  even  in  what  I am  now 
about  ? Certainly.  Let  this  letter  represent  a 
letter,  and  nothing  else  : let  the  signature  be  a 
signature,  and  the  date  a date;  but  let  the 
former  be  spelt  “ Albert,”  and  the  latter 
“ Windsor  Castle.”  I will  venture  to  predict 
that  if  you  would  print  it  with  these  simple 
ornaments  (more  simple  even  than  the  bronze 
colour  and  transparent  paints),  it  would  have 
more  readers,  obtain  more  notice,  and  carry 
more  conviction  with  it  than  anything  that  has 
appeared  in  your  journal  this  year.  In  fact, 
the  advantages  of  adopting  this  new  “principle 
of  truth,”  in  all  matters,  would  be  such  that 
its  discoverer  deserves  the  gratitude  of  thou- 
sands. 

Without  pretending  to  any  such  originality, 

I would,  as  every  one  seems  inclined  to  do, 
suggest  a method  (but  a very  old  one)  of 
solving  this  momentous  brush  problem. 
Leaving  the  theories  of  artists,  and  coming  to 
the  experiments  of  physicists,  we  find  it  an 
established  scientific  fact  (not  an  aesthetic 


notion),  that  no  positive  colour  can  harmonise 
perfectly  with  more  than  one  other  positive 
colour ; nor  can  it  agree,  even  bearably,  with 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  scale  of 
colours,  since  (if  you  arrange  them  in  the  well- 
known  circle)  any  two  that  lie  nearer  together 
than  one-third  of  the  circumference  are  posi- 
tively discordant.  The  first  object,  then,  we 
should  think,  in  coloured  design,  would  be  so 
to  arrange  the  tints  that  no  two  thus  known 
to  be  discordant  should  come  together;  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  you,  had  I space,  that 
however  little  this  may  be  attempted  now,  yet, 
“in  the  elder  days  of  art”  (which,  by-the-bye, 
Longfellow  should  have  called  the  younger) 
thia  was  always  done.  Now,  as  it  is  to  be 
assumed  this  exhibition  will  not  exclude  ob- 
jects of  any  particular  colours,  the  building 
must  be  so  painted  as  not  to  be  discordant 
with  any  colour.  Chromatic  harmony  may 
and  should  obtain,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
articles  exhibited ; but,  as  for  the  building,  if 
it  have  any  positive  colour  at  all,  it  must  needs 
be  discordant  with  some  of  them,  the  chances 
are  with  two-thirds  of  them,  since  every  posi- 
tive colour  is  discordant  with  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  scale  of  colours. 

It  is  equally  an  established  physical  fact, 
that  the  only  colours  (if  so  we  may  call  them) 
which  will  harmonise,  or  rather  be  non-discor- 
dant  with,  all  others,  are  white,  black,  and  all 
the  neutral  tints  between  them.  Moreover, 
these,  as  well  as  all  the  tints  or  shades  of  any 
one  definite  hue,  are  harmonious,  or  rather  in- 
different to  each  other. 

Accordingly,  when  we  turn  to  nature’s  ex- 
hibitions, we  find,  however  the  articles  ex- 
hibited may  be  coloured,  their  back-grounds 
are  neutral,  or  comparatively  neutral.  The 
purest  positive  colours  belong  to  the  rainbow  ; 
the  purest  neutrality  to  the  clouds  that  back  it. 
Primary  colours  are  given  to  the  flowers,  not 
to  that  on  which  they  grow.  As  we  descend 
or  ascend  from  the  house  to  its  inhabitant, 
from  the  bearer  to  the  borne,  so  do  we  from 
neutrality  to  positive  colour.  The  tree  is  more 
coloured  than  the  rock  or  earth  whence  it 
springs,  the  foliage  more  so  than  the  stems, 
the  blossom  or  fruit  more  than  all.  But  where 
in  nature,  do  you  find  the  bearer  more  coloured 
than  the  borne  ? — the  exhibitant  than  the  ex- 
hibited? Again,  nature  decks  with  primary 
colours,  not  her  leviathans,  but  her  flies.  She 
colours  brilliantly  only  the  smallest  things ; 
and  again,  the  smallest  of  each  class, — the 
lizards,  the  humming-birds,  the  mullets — not 
the  crocodile,  the  condor,  or  the  whale. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  every  view 
of  this  colossal  cage,  whether  regarding  its  size 
or  its  destination,  any  use  of  positive  colour 
(much  more  of  the  primaries)  would  be  con- 
trary to  nature, — contrary  both  to  the  letter  of 
her  laws  (as  far  as  physicists  have  discovered 
them),  and  to  what  may  be  called  the  spirit  of 
her  practice ; if,  indeed,  it  be  possible  to  sup- 
pose, as  in  human  law,  any  clash  between  the 
letter  and  the  spirit. 

But  we  want  variety.  Next  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  iron,  the  chief  ohject  of  the  paint 
is  to  obviate  the  monotony  and  flatness  (even 
amounting  to  optical  deception)  which  in  such 
a structure,  and  in  such  a climate  as  ours, 
would  be  found  to  attend  equally  any  uniform 
tint, — for  the  “ sage”  or  “onion,”  or  “ bronze” 
or  “ grey,”  would  not  make  the  slightest  dif- 
ference in  this  respect.  Flatness  is  flatness, 
whatever  be  its  tint.  Now,  in  architecture 
(that  is,  in  material  structures  aiming  at  any 
beyond  material  excellences),  the  avoidance  of 
this  aesthetic  defect,  or  this  practical  inconve- 
nience (for  such  it  would  actually  here  prove), 
would  be  a matter  of  design,  not  of  after-addi- 
tion. It  would  be  one  of  the  points  for  consi- 
deration from  the  first,  having  its  influence  on 
everything  else,  and  influenced  by  everything 
else,  in  the  conception  of  the  structure  as  a 
work  of  art, — that  is,  as  a whole.  But  this 
being  no  work  of  architecture,  but  a piece  of 
2)ure  engineering  (that  is,  attempting  nothing 
beyond  the  supply  of  material  wants),  and  this 
not  by  a studied  whole  (for  it  is  boasted  how 
few  hours’  thought  it  occasioned),  but  simply 
by  adding  and  superadding  remedy  upon 
remedy,  to  meet  each  inconvenience  just  as 
it  arises  or  occurs  to  us  (a  process  which, 
it  is  said,  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to 
leave  no  member  as  originally  “ designed” ) 
—this  being  the  nature  of  the  thing  (not 
in  any  sense  a work  of  art,  but  purely  a 


work  of  industry, — not  a design,  but  a cumu- 
lative aggression  of  remedies),  this  inconve- 
nience of  flatness  must,  like  all  others  not 
having  been  avoided,  be  now  remedied  as  we 
best  can,  by  a fresh  expedient,  i.  e.,  a fresh 
design.  For  this  the  painting  affords  the  only 
opportunity,  and  I have  shown  that  we  have 
for  the  purpose  no  positive  colours,  but  all  the 
shades  of  neutral  tint  from  white  to  black,  or 
(to  avoid  heaviness  and  harsh  contrasts),  let  us 
say  from  white  to  a certain  shade  of  grey,  ap- 
proaching perhaps  a moderately  deep  slate. 
Now,  without  party-colouring,  nature  herself 
would  produce  some  variety  of  this  kind,  by 
the  lights  and  shades ; which,  in  an  archi- 
tectural work,  might  have  been  so  contrived 
as  to  suffice  by  themselves  ; but  here  they  cer- 
tainly will  not.  Well,  then,  shall  we  make  use 
of  this  natural  and  inevitable  party-colouring 
to  aid  and  reinforce  our  own,  or  shall  we  make 
it  our  enemy,  partly  neutralizing  our  work  ; or 
lastly  (what  is  most  likely  to  .be  done),  leave 
the  arrangement  to  fancy  (i.  e.  chance),  so 
that  the  natural  and  artificial  sources  of  variety 
may  sometimes  help,  sometimes  counteract, 
each  other  ? If  the  first  be  thought  best,  it  is 
easily  carried  out  by  the  merest  mechanic,  as 
well  as  the  cleverest  artist,  by  observing  the 
simple  rule,  to  paint  darkest  what  already 
appears  darkest,  and  vice  versa.  With  about 
four  tints,  no  gradating  would  be  required, 
and  the  arrangement  being  founded  on  the 
effects  of  evenly-clouded  daylight,  not  sun- 
light, would  be  equally  true  at  all  hours. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  this  kind  of  party- 
colouring (as  any  one  may  easily  do  on  a small 
model),have  no  idea  of  the  picturesqueness  and 
heightening  effect  it  has,  which  is,  indeed,  as 
though  the  object  were  removed  into  a brighter 
climate.  I would  deviate  from  this  rule  only 
in  the  soffites  of  the  ceiling-girders,  making 
them  white,  to  avoid  heaviness. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  hope  to  escape  at- 
tempts, by  stencilling  or  some  such  means,  to 
convert  the  colouring  into  ornamental  forms  or 
patterns.  In  the  present  state  of  taste  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  madness  to  think  of  con- 
vincing the  many,  that  what  is  originallyplanned 
with  no  view  to  beauty  can  receive  none  from 
any  such  additions.  Every  one  here  supposes 
a packing-case,  or  the  wall  of  a bricklayer’s 
cell,  to  be  “ ornamented”  by  covering  it  with  a 
printed  diaper  pattern ; and  every  one,  for  the 
present,  supposes  the  “ glass  palace”  to  be  ar- 
chitecture, and  architecture  a fine  art;  though 
professing  to  know  that  what  constitutes  any- 
thing a work  of  art  is  the  evidence  of  thought ; 
and  knowing  that  this  was  planned  with  the 
avowed  aim  of  economising  thought,  and  that 
the  next  thing  we  were  to  admire,  after  the 
number  of  miles  of  sash-bar,  was  the  paucity  of 
hours  of  study  it  had  cost.  It  would  be  waste 
of  words  at  present  to  dilate  on  either  of  these 
fallacies — to  show  either  that  what  is  not  archi- 
tecture admits  of  no  ornamentation,  or  that 
this  structure  is  not,  and  never  can  in  any  sense 
be,  architecture,  and  that  its  only  ornaments 
should  be  its  contents.  We  must  keep  this 
till  people  are  sober. 

I have  troubled  you  with  these  suggestions 
chiefly  on  account  of  having  lately  had  a re- 
markable proof  and  warning  that  no  observa- 
tions, from  however  humble  a source,  should 
be  withheld  from  any  possible  means  of  reach- 
ing the  minds  of  others.  Being  bred  up  (I  may 
almost  literally  say)  in  two  old  cathedrals,  I 
was  perfectly  aware  from  a child  of  that  atra- 
ment  (may  1 not  so  call  it  after  a hitherto  ob- 
scure word  which  it  seems  to  illustrate)  on  the 
ancient  glass-paintings,  which  it  seems  our 
precious  “ restorers ” have  mistaken  for  dust, 
and  knew  well  that  it  covered  all  except  the 
high  lights.  Could  I but  have  entertained 
the  remotest  idea  that  this  was  a “ secret,”  or 
not  yet  imitated  by  our  artists,  so  humble  an 
individual  might  have  saved  the  windows  of 
the  Cambridge  Chapel  from  a mutilation  that 
must  be  a permanent  disgrace  to  this  age  and 
its  arts.  I hope  this  may  be  a warning  to  your 
friends,  as  it  will  certainly  be  to — 

E.  L.  Garbett. 


How  very  Correct!  — The  Messagere 
Modanese  states  that  the  Papal  Government 
has  determined  to  order  all  naked  statues  in 
the  churches,  including  the  little  marble  an- 
gels, and  the  Genius  at  the  tomb  of  Clement, 
by  Canova,  to  be  covered.  Paintings  are  to 
undergo  a similar  process. 
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UTILITY  VERSUS  BEAUTY. 

INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  a meeting  on  Monday  evening,  the  13th, 
Professor  Cockerell  took  the  chair.  The 
absence  of  Professor  Donaldson  from  the 
recent  meetings  was  explained  as  caused 
by  illness,  and  much  satisfaction  was  evinced 
at  the  announcement  that  his  health  was 
improving.  The  business  of  the  evening 
consisted  of  an  account  of  the  “ Britannia  and 
Conway  Tubular  Bridges,”  by  a third  profes- 
sor, Mr.  Cowper,  of  King’s  College;  who,  in 
a popular  and  familiar  style,  described  the 
leading  characteristics  of  these  structures.  We 
shall  recur  to  his  account  on  another  occasion. 
In  concluding,  Mr.  Cowper  begged  to  offer  a 
hint  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
Looking  at  the  works  of  engineers  and  archi- 
tects, he  found  that  the  prevalent  idea 
with  the  former  was  utility,  whilst  the 
prominent  idea  with  the  latter  was  beauty. 
The  building  in  Hyde  Park,  although  it 
looked  so  slight,  was  a striking  illustration  of 
the  elaborate  calculations  made  by  engineers 
in  order  to  combine  stability  with  economy. 
At  the  Euston- square  railway  station  there 
was  a magnificent  portico,  which  had  cost 
35,000Z.  but  which  be  found  was  not  applied 
to  any  useful  purpose;  whilst  immediately  ad- 
joining it  was  a very  large  iron  shed,  of  the 
greatest  possible  utility,  but  with  no  beauty 
at  all.  What  he  wanted  was  that  the  engi- 
neers would  get  some  notion  of  beauty  from 
the  architects,  and  the  architects  some  notion 
of  utility  from  the  engineers.  He  strongly 
urged  upon  architects  the  importance  of  recog- 
nizing iron  as  a material  to  [work  with,  and  not 
to  be  so  averse  to  it  as  they  now  are.  Although 
Wren  had  objected  to  the  use  of  iron  ties  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  as  “ contrary  to  the  rules 
of  good  architecture,”  he  had  himself  intro- 
duced an  iron  chain  to  strengthen  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s.  With  such  an  example  before 
them  architects  might  use  a little  iron  occa- 
sionally, without  getting  into  great  disgrace. 
A great  deal  might  be  done  with  it,  and  he 
thought  the  architects  ought  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  claims  of 
engineers  on  the  score  of  their  great  and  use- 
ful works,  but  urged  the  importance  of  that 
study  of  the  beautiful,  united  with  the  useful, 
to  which  the  architect  was  specially  devoted. 
He  hoped  the  iron  order  of  architecture  would 
receive  that  attention  from  architects  which  the 
learned  professor  had  suggested. 

Mr.  Tite  regretted  exceedingly  the  sever- 
ance which  had  taken  place  between  architects 
and  engineers.  Almost  within  his  own  recol- 
lection there  had  been  no  such  distinction 
between  them  as  now  existed,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  all  the  great  architects  of  Italy 
i were  engineers  likewise.  He  wished  to  remove 
from  the  mind  of  Professor  Cowper,  the  im- 
pression that  architects  repudiated  the  use  of 
iron,  and  did  not  consider  utility.  Iron  was  first 
used  to  any  extent  by  architects  : he  believed 
Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  the  first  to  employ 
cast-iron  bearing  beams,  and  to  him  also  we 
were  indebted  for  the  re-introduction  of  con- 
crete. In  the  Walhalla,  near  Ratisbon,  by 
Von  Klenze,  and  in  the  roof  of  the  Madeleine 
at  Paris  iron  was  most  successfully  used,  and 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner ; and  he  would 
also  mention  as  a proof  of  its  recognition  by  ar- 
chitects, the  roof  of  Mr.  Barry’s  mighty  palace 
of  Westminster.  It  was  a foolish  mistake  to  sup- 
pose thatarchitects  did  not  calculate  the  strength 
of  materials.  No  architect  would  venture  to  put  a 
girder  across  a room,  without  ascertaining  the 
I weight  that  would  come  upon  it.  In  the  adop- 
I tion  of  the  iron  order,  recommended  by  the 
j chairman,  great  caution  was  necessary.  In 
i dwelling-houses  especially,  in  such  a climate 
I as  ours,  exposed  iron  surfaces  were  highly 
objectionable,  from  the  condensation  of  mois- 
ture. He  knew  a chapel  where  an  old  lady, 
sitting  beneath  an  iron  girder,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  up  her  umbrella,  in  consequence 
of  the  moisture  dripping  from  the  girder. 
From  his  own  experience  of  railway  matters, 
he  knew  there  was  an  inclination  to  indulge 
engineers  in  spending  large  sums  of  money ; 
whereas  the  architect’s  expenditure  was  always 
cut  down  as  low  as  possible.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  introduce  some  degree  of  beauty  in 
the  railway  shed  at  Perth ; but  the  nature  of 
these  structures  rendered  it  a very  difficult  task. 
As  to  the  strength  of  slender  iron  columns, 
the  professor’s  remarks  were  very  true ; but  a 
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blow  on  the  side  of  such  a column  might  bring 
down  the  whole  structure.  Architects  did 
think,  and  he  was  sure  they  did  all  they  could 
with  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal.  Fancy 
the  enormous  sum  of  760,000^.  expended  on 
that  wonderful  structure  the  Britannia-bridge! 
Many  thousands  for  the  experiments  alone  ! 
How  much  might  be  done  in  our  churches, 
town-halls,  schools,  and  other  buildings,  if  a 
similar  sum  of  money  were  to  he  spread  among 
the  architects  of  England.  They  could  only 
wonder  at  and  envy  the  engineers  their  good 
fortune,  and  live  in  hope  that  the  day  would 
come  when  architecture  should  be  thought  to 
deserve  as  much  as  engineering,  and  be  as 
much  appreciated.  He  trusted  the  architect 
would  at  all  times  labour  to  make  everything 
that  was  useful  elegant,  and  that  the  engineer 
would  aid  him  in  adding  that  elegance  to  his 
usefulness. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  cast-iron  in  England  was 
the  railing  round  St.  Paul’s,  by  Wren. 

Professor  Cowper  hoped  it  would  not  be 
thought  that  he  was  making  an  antithesis 
between  architects  and  engineers.  He  re- 
gretted the  severance  between  them,  and  had 
always  sought  rather  to  diminish  than  to 
increase  it,  having  repeatedly  urged  upon 
engineers  a greater  attention  to  beauty  than 
they  now  displayed.  Science  was  common  to 
all,  and  every  description  of  material  should 
be  recognised  by  all  as  part  of  the  common 
stock  to  work  from. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  perfect 
good  humour  of  Professor  Cowper’s  remarks, 
and  hoped  he  would  regard  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Tite  as  being  offered  in  the  same  tone  of 
banter. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
mark, that  he  did  not  consider  it  a matter  for 
banter  at  all.  As  another  description  of  banter 
had  “ laughed  Spain’s  chivalry  away,”  so  he 
could  see  that  the  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  this 
banter  might  laugh  architecture  and  architects 
away.  Believing  that  Professor  Cowper  re- 
presented a very  large  class,  in  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  he  felt  bound  to  characterize 
opinions  which  that  gentleman  had  expressed . 
elsewhere  on  the  subject,  and  in  a modified 
form  that  evening,  as  injurious  to  the  profes- 
sion of  architecture.  Mr.  Cowper  had  said 
elsewhere  that  the  engineer  was  to  be  looked 
to  for  utility  and  the  architect  to  “ make  a thing 
pretty.”  He  had  somewhat  modified  the  ex- 
pression on  the  present  occasion.  That  was 
an  opinion  which  he  never  could  allow  to  be 
mooted  without  challenging  it.  The  archi- 
tect dealt  first  with  “ utility,”  then  with 
“ commodity,”  and  then  with  “ delight.”  Ar- 
chitecture had  been  defined  as  the  art  of  the 
beautiful  in  building  : he  could  not  be  con- 
tented with  this,  he  would  call  it  the  art  of 
building  with  beauty.  It  was  because  some 
architects  had  lent  themselves  to  the  notion 
that  they  were  to  deal  simply  with  beauty,  that 
they  were  being  gradually  shouldered  on  one 
side,  and  were  held,  he  regretted  to  say,  in  little 
consideration  by  the  great  body  of  ihe  public. 
To  allow  the  public  to  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  architects  were  only  concerned  with  the 
beautiful,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
useful,  was,  he  would  venture  to  say,  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  and  exceedingly  untrue.  He 
hoped  the  lecturer  would  take  these  observa- 
tions in  the  kindest  possible  manner,  but  he 
could  not  avoid  making  them,  as  he  felt  very 
strongly  on  the  subject. 

Professor  Cowper  did  not  mean  to  assert 
that  architects  dealt  only  with  beauty:  he  had 
alluded  only  to  the  prominent  ideas  of  engi- 
neers and  architects  ; and  certainly  to  judge 
from  the  discussions  he  had  heard  at  the  Insti- 
tute, the  prominent  idea  of  the  latter  was 
beauty.  He  again  protested  against  promoting 
antagonism  between  the  two  classes. 

Mr.  Fowler  supported  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Tite  and  Mr.  Godwin,  and  thought 
Sir  C.  Wren  had  been  unfairly  represented  as 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  iron.  Wren’s 
objection,  and  a very  proper  one,  was  to  the 
use  of  iron  to  hold  masonry  together. 

Mr.  Roberts  adverted  to  the  very  extensive 
use  of  cast-iron  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  Post-office,  the  Custom- 
house, &c. 

Mr.  Garling  suggested  that  the  father  of 
Mr.  P.  Hardwick  had,  he  believed,  employed 


concrete  at  the  House  of  Correction,  Milbank, 
before  Sir  R.  Smirke  did. 

Major-General  Pasley  confirmed  the  state- 
ment that  Smirke  was  the  first  to  use  it  in  any- 
thing like  its  present  perfect  form  ; and  also 
to  adopt  extensively  the  use  of  cast-iron  gir- 
ders. The  wrought-iron  bridges  recently 
erected  by  Mr.  Stephenson  would  not,  he 
thought,  have  been  introduced  but  for  the 
failure  of  the  cast-iron  bridge  over  the  Dee  at 
Chester.  He  had  recently,  with  pleasure,  de- 
fended Mr.  Stephenson’s  claims  against  the 
pretensions  of  a foreigner. 

Mr.  Tite  observed  that  the  only  feature 
which,  in  his  opinion,  redeemed  the  Exhibi- 
tion Building  in  Hyde-park  from  downright 
ugliness,  namely,  the  arched  roof  of  the 
transept,  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barry, 
and  they  might  therefore  claim  it  on  behalf  of 
the  architects. 


REMOVAL  OF  FOUL  AIR  IN  WELLS. 

In  answer  to  your  invitation,  I beg  to  state 
the  following  case  of  actual  practice,  arising 
from  foul  air  in  a well. 

Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1840,  I was 
indirectly  concerned  in  the  execution  of  some 
alterations,  &c.,  carrying  on  at  a mansion  near 
Wycombe,  in  Bucks,  connected  with  which 
was  the  sinking  of  a well.  The  men,  at  the 
depth  of  150  feet,  or  rather  more,  were  very 
much  troubled  with  foul  air,  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which,  as  they  proceeded  in  depth,  in- 
creased, till  at  last  they  could  not  work  at  all. 

At  this  time,  my  employer  was  applied  to  by 
the  owner  of  the  property,  by  letter,  as  to  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  evil ; and  at  a 
consultation,  to  which  I was  called,  the  follow- 
ing method,  suggested  by  me,  was  considered 
so  feasible,  that  it  was  carried  into  immediate 
execution,  and  was  completely  successful,  as 
the  men  were  enabled  by  its  use  to  proceed  to 
a depth  of  300  feet,  at  about  which  depth  they 
arrived  at  the  water. 

A pair  of  small  forge-bellows  was  fixed  on 
a stand  near  the  mouth  of  the  well,  to  the 
nozle  of  which  a zinc  pipe  (gutta  percha  was 
not  then  in  vogue),  1^  inch  diameter,  was 
attached,  and  carried  down  the  side  of  the 
well  to  the  bottom  of  the  same;  and  as  the 
depth  increased,  fresh  pipe  was  added,  so  as  to 
keep  the  mouth  of  it  at  or  near  the  men’s  feet. 
This  being  done,  at  any  time  when  the  foul  air 
inconvenienced  the  workers,  a few  strokes  of 
the  bellows  at  the  well’s  mouth  always  gave  a 
supply  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  sufficient  to 
remove  the  same,  and  enable  the  men  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  work  till  they  arrived  at  the 
water,  as  before  stated. 

I cannot  but  think  that  the  same  principle 
(using  a powerful  blowing  machine  in  place  of 
the  bellows,  together  with  gutta  percha  or 
other  tubing),  might  be  applied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  out  fire  damp  from  the  goafs 
in  coal  mines,  as  the  tubing  by  means  of  poles 
or  otherwise  might  be  projected  into  these 
places,  and  the  foul  air  removed  from  thence, 
which  other  means  of  ventilation  do  not  seem 
to  accomplish.  Charles  Gale. 


Reading  the  inquiry  respecting  the  best  me- 
thod of  forcing  foul  air  out  of  a well,  I beg  to 
submit  the  following  to  the  notice  of  your 
readers. 

Procure  a thick  canvas  tube,  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  to  reach  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  in  which  may  be  inserted, 
at  the  distance  of  every  eight  or  ten  feet,  an 
iron  or  wooden  hoop  to  keep  open  the  same  ; 
the  upper  end  of  the  tube  to  be  attached  to 
the  nose  of  a box,  containing  a fan-wheel,  to 
the  axle-tree  of  which  must  be  fixed  a pully, 
round  which  must  pass  a strap  from  a large 
multiplying  wheel,  {which,  being  turned,  will 
impart  to  the  fan-wheel  a rapid  rotary  motion, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  force  sufficient 
pure  air  down  the  canvas  tube  to  force  the 
foul  air  out  of  the  well. 

I have  tried  this  experiment  in  a number  of 
similar  cases,  and  never  found  it  to  fail. 

Henry  Stone. 


Allow  me  to  submit  to  you  some  recom- 
mendations of  practical  utility,  having  paid 
attention  to  the  subject  for  many  years,  and 
submitted  the  question  to  oft-repeated  experi- 
ment. These  recommendations  are  entirely 
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practical  in  tlieir  character,  and  if  judiciously 
employed,  cannot  fail  of  success. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  not  only  of  considerable 
specific  gravity,  but  a very  sluggish  gas.  These 
properties  enableustotreatitaswe  do  water-,  that 
is,  it  may  be  transferred  or  emptied  like  water. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  laved  out  by  a 
bucket,  flow  through  a funnel,  a spigot,  or  a 
stop-cock,  or  be  pumped  up  from  a well  by 
a common  water-pump  attached  to  a hose. 
Let  it  not  be  overlooked  in  this  estimate,  that 
any  gas,  however  sluggish  or  heavy,  will 
ascend  on  the  wings  of  heat,  and  flow  toward 
the  source  of  heat  and  rarefied  medium. 

An  essential  precaution  and  pre-requisite  is, 
to  let  down,  under  such  cases,  a lighted  candle, 
to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
noxious  and  destructive  gas.  On  its  presence 
being  ascertained  by  the  extinction  of  flame, 
cream  of  lime,  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  cer- 
tainly absorb  and  neutralize  the  gas,  for  moist 
quick-lime  readily  does  so : as  much  as  pos- 
sible^  fresh  surfaces  should,  however,  be  ex- 
posed, by  diffusion  or  other  means. 

In  the  case  of  individuals  having  fallen 
victims  to  the  asphyxia  occasioned  by  carbonic 
acid  gas,  let  cold  water  be  showered  down 
through  a cullender,  or  by  the  nose  of  a large 
watering  pan:  these  divide  the  streams:  the 
cold  water  will,  pro  tanto,  condense  the  gas, 
while  the  descending  streamlets  will  each 
carry  down  a current  of  fresh  air  to  the  victim 
of  asphyxia.  This  may  be  judiciously  and 
effectively  followed  by  lime  water,  which  will 
absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  and  not  in  anywise 
injure  the  victim  . Cream  of  lime  can  only  be 
employed  in  the  absences!  accidents  such  as 
these. 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  in  wells  may  be 
emptied  like  water  by  vessels  let  down,  or  the 
common  pump  may  entirely  drain  it.  There 
yet  remains  an  extremely  simple  and  effective 
plan  to  discharge  the  carbonic  acid  gas : all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  kindle  a small  furnace 
fire  near  the  edge  of  the  well,  let  a hose 
descend  into  the  well,  and  the  upper  end  ter- 
minate by  an  iron  pipe  in  the  furnace:  the 
rapidity  with  which  a well  may  be  thus 
emptied  of.  carbonic  acid  gas  is  almost 
incredible. 

“ Occidat  quod  non  servat.” 

J.  Murray,  Fh.  D. 


THE  IPSWICH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

In  consequence  of  a letter,  signed  “Not 
One  of  the  Committee,”  appearing  in  your 
journal  of  last  week,  and  in  which  the  writer 
endeavours  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  author 
of  the  first  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
Ipswich  competition,  I beg  to  observe  that 
most,  if  not  all,  the  statements  therein  made 
can  be  proved  to  be  correct,  whatever  the 
clerk  to  the  town  council  or  others  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  some  gentlemen  on  this  committee  devoted 
some  time  and  trouble  to  obtain  a fair  decision, 
but  unfortunately  found  themselves  in  the 
minority.  It  is  also  a pleasure  to  state  that 
one  of  the  " three  architects  ” whose  designs 
were  selected,  and  to  whom  the  premium  is 
likely  to  be  awarded,  appears  to  have  acted 
throughout  the  affair  in  an  upright  and  honest 
manner. 

It  is  desirable  that  legal  opinion  should  be 
taken  upon  the  liability  of  the  town  council, 
and,  if  favourable  to  the  competitors,  the  case 
to  be  tried  in  a court  of  law;  and  I should  be 
most  happy  to  join  Mr.  Vickers  and  others  in 
carrying  out  the  above.  Y.  Z. 

Your  correspondent  of  last  week,  signing 
himself  “ Not  one  of  the  Committee,”  has 
asserted  that  my  former  communication  was 
“in  part  unfair,”  and  “ in  part  untrue,”  but 
has  not  deigned  to  deny  the  main  points 
therein  stated. 

He  does  not,  and  cannot  deny,  that  those 
who  voted  for  and  carried  the  adoption  of 
Mr.Woolnough’s  plan,  had  most  of 'them  never 
attended  the  former  meetings  of  the  committee, 
and  did  not  show  themselves  at  the  last  meet- 
ing until  a short  time  before  the  matter  was 
put  to  the  vote.  He  does  not,  and  cannot 
deny,  that  they  voted  by  name  for  the  archi- 
tects whose  productions  they  were;  and  with 
regard  to  four  plans  being  retained,  I can  con- 
fidently assert  that  only  three  were  put  to  the 


vote,  and  that  the  whole  of  them  were  by  Ips- 
wich architects. 

He  gives  as  an  instance  of  the  perfect  purity 
and  uncorruptness  of  the  committee,  that  they 
rejected  a plan  because  it  avowedly  exceeded 
the  sum  stated  in  the  advertisement,  although 
it  was  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  pecuniary 
assistance  to  carry  it  out.  He  unfairly  with- 
holds the  fact  that  this  offer  was  made  after 
Mr.  Woolnough’s  plan  had  been  chosen.* *  The 
reason  why  the  premium  was  not  voted  to  this 
gentleman  was,  that  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  had  been  divided  between 
the  other  two  plans,  immediately  they  found  the 
prize  bad  slipt  through  their  fingers,  mutually 
joined  their  strength,  and  tacked  on  the  pro- 
viso about  the  price.  So  much  for  “ Not  one 
of  the  Committee’s  ” (a  very  necessary  signa- 
ture) explanation.  Let  me  add  a word,  how- 
ever, on  subsequent  proceedings.  The  “un- 
corrupt” committee  again  met  last  Friday, 
and  having  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Wool- 
nough, stating  that  his  plans  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  for  3,000/.  (a  very  honourable  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part),  they  again  took  into  con- 
sideration the  two  other  plans.  The  lucky 
gentleman  this  time  is  Mr.  Barnes,  of  course 
of  Ipswich,  whose  plan,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  the  Committee  to  a friend  of  mine,  “is 
not  exactly  the  thing  they  want,  but  it  can  be 
altered  in  carrying  of  it  out /”  This  design 
was  accompanied  by  what  was  termed  “a 
detailed  estimate  ” of  the  cost,  showing  how  it 
could  just  be  finished  for  the  exact  sum  of 
2,985/. ! The  entire  contents,  however,  of  this 
plan  is  about  255,000  feet,  which,  calculated  at 
the  moderate  price  of  fourpence  per  foot  (for  a 
building  with  stone  mullions,  ornamented 
gables,  and  bell  turrets — a price  certainly 
within  the  mark),  makes  its  real  cost  4,250/. 
But  then,  as  was  significantly  remarked,  “ it 
can  be  altered  in  carrying  of  it  out.”  In 
justice,  however,  to  the  other  competitors, 
more  especially  to  Mr.  Woolnough,  who  has 
been  ousted  on  the  score  of  price,  the  commit- 
tee are  bound  in  honour  (if  not  in  law)  to  find 
out  whether  the  plan,  as  it  now  stands,  can  be 
executed  for  2,985/.  (what  a nice  calculation  to 
make  from  “ fair  plans!”),  and  if  not,  it  must 
be  rejected.  Mr.  Woolnough  could,  no  doubt, 
have  altered  his  design  “in  carrying  of  it  out,” 
if  they  would  have  given  him  the  chance,  so 
as  to  make  it  come  within  the  sum  specified. 
Thus  stand  matter  at  present  ? I shall  watch 
the  future  movements  very  carefully,  and  hav- 
ing friends  in  Ipswich,  from  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible for  even  the  lawyers  on  the  committee  to 
hide  what  passes,  I shall,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  communicate  to  you  the  final  acts  of  this 
“ uncorrupt  ” farce.  ***** 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Professor  Cockerell  gave  his  first  lec- 
ture on  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  inst.  He 
began  by  6aying  he  rejoiced  at  the  return  of 
the  season,  which  was  looked  for  with  anxiety, 
considering  the  value  of  the  subject,  connected 
as  the  art  was  with  the  natural  history  of  man 
from  his  first  essays,  founded  on  his  neces- 
sities, to  the  higher  development  of  luxury  and 
beauty.  It  was  no  common  task  to  exercise  and 
refresh  the  students’  minds;  and  the  course  of 
lectures  on  architecture  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  : the  omission  would  be  a misfortune,  as 
knowledge  must  be  derived  from  these  oppor- 
tunities. The  learned  art  of  architecture,  united 
both  theory  and  practice.  Vitruvius  says, — 
“Theory  is  the  result  of  this  reasoning,  and  he 
who  unites  the  ideal  with  the  practical  is  doubly 
armed.”  Lucian,  the  Dean  Swift  of  antiquity, 
says,  “None  are  more  estimable  than  those 
who  can  both  teach  and  act.”  The  riches  of 
the  theme  were  a subject  of  rejoicing,  as 
nothing  could  be  more  worthy  therein  than 
the  study  of  the  exact  sciences,  mathematics, 
&c.,  with  the  esthetical  and  historical : all  were 
objects  of  contemplation.  The  student  should 
work  with  the  hand  as  much  as  the  head,  and 
attain  dexterity  as  a carpenter  as  well  as  a 
mason.  Some  of  the  best  men  of  the  day 
had  passed  a considerable  time  at  the  bench, 
and  two  of  the  most  eminent  now  living 
h d done  so.  Labour  was  the  great  source 
of  pride.  The  new  facilities  given  by  science 
were  worthy  of  consideration ; but  the 

* This  is  the  same  design  I referred  to,  as  having  been 
allowed  to  be  withdrawn,  and  amended. 


labour  of  the  hand  gave  true  value  to  such 
works  as  the  Palais  Pitti  and  our  St.  Paul’s. 
All.  such  works  as  a colonnade  in  cast-iron,  or 
a frieze  of  continued  design,  lost  all  value,  be- 
came dead,  and  gave  no  pleasure  : so  much  for 
the  hand.  It  was  the  application  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  science  to  construction  that  were 
valuable.  Professor  Cowper  had  recently  illus- 
trated this  by  the  goose-quill;  and  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  hollow  columns  had  been  understood, 
the  beautiful  work  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris 
would  not  have  been  in  its  lamentable  state, 
from  the  columns  breaking  under  their  weight. 
Instead  of  the  course  of  lectures  being  limited 
to  six,  thirty-six  would  be  hardly  sufficient. 
But  it  was  gratifying  that  instruction  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  two  London  Colleges,  and  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  architectural  science. 

Although  the  principles  of  the  science  were 
invariable,  the  poetry  and  grace  were  un- 
bounded, because  these  affected  the  eye,  and 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  pursuit.  The  archi- 
tect must  work  with  the  lamp  of  power,  and 
nor.  despise  the  lamp  of  Beauty.  Beauty  is  part 
of  the  great  scheme  of  Creation  : the  beautiful 
and. true  are  synonymous  : therefore,  the  study 
of  beauty  and  taste  are  imperative  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  changes  now  going  on.  It  re- 
quired Briareus’s  hands  in  the  combination 
of  capital,  power,  and  numbers  for  the  archi- 
tect ; but  it  might  be  contested  in  the 
sister  art  of  painting.  The  multitude  of 
works  left  by  Raffaelle  during  his  short  life, 
ought  rather  to  be  called  the  works  of  Raffaelle 
and  Co. : the  same  might  be  said  of  Rubens. 
The  indolence  of  imitation  revived  styles  not 
adapted  to  the  present  day.  The  Egyptian  at 
one  time  had  many  admirers.  When  the 
French  invaded  Egypt  it  became  the  fashion 
at  Paris  to  have  everything  Egyptian ; and  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  was  likely  to  do  the  same 
here,  although  it  fortunately  did  not  succeed. 
Then  followed  Greek  art — influenced  by  the 
republican  spirit  of  the  age, — and  fashion  since 
again  seizes  the  Gothic  style,  which,  in  its  in- 
vention, arose  out  of  ignorance,  feeling  its 
way  through  darkness.  And  it  was  to  be 
wondered  that  in  the  prevalent  fashion  the 
Royal  Exchange  was  not  erected  in  the  Gothic 
manner,  or  that  the  Bank  escaped  having  a 
Gothic  facade.  John  Bull  now  collapses  in 
his  prosperity,  turns  to  the  conquest  of  him- 
self, and  puts  on  the  cowl,  until  he  becomes  a 
monk.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  these  fluctuations,' 
nothing  can  controvert  true  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence: they  are  not  to  be  doubted:  true 
principles,  with  the  aid  of  unknown  functions, 
will  eventually  triumph  over  the  architectural 
works  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  lecture  was  sparingly  attended  by  the 
students,  and  only  one  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  was  present  1 


ON  ORNAMENTAL  ART,  AS  APPLICABLE 

TO  THE  INTERNAL  DECORATION  OF 

HOUSES.* 

The  paper  commenced  by  saying  that  the 
people  of  England  had  ever  been  remarkable 
for  their  domestic  habits  and  feelings,  and 
hence  the  comfort  and  neatness  that  generally 
pervaded  even  the  humblest  dwellings,  the  do- 
mestic propriety  arising  from  which  was  proof 
of  the  nation’s  moral  greatness.  A man’s 
solicitude  in  decorating  his  dwelling  was  a 
proof  of  his  affection  for  those  it  contained. 
Among  the  higher  classes,  princely  fortunes 
were  often  expended  in  erecting,  decorating, 
and  furnishing  mansions,  rivalling  in  extent 
and  grandeur  the  noblest  structures  of  anti- 
quity. It  might  be  thought  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  most  common  decorations  would  be 
those  best  calculated  to  awaken  homely  asso- 
ciations, instead  of  the  mere  reproduction  of 
certain  conventional  modes  of  embellishment 
practised  in  other  countries,  without  regard  to 
the  change  of  circumstance  or  place.  This 
application  of  the  decorations  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  modern 
private  English  dwellings  was  preposterous ; 
and  a style  of  decoration,  in  harmony  with 
English  character,  yet  remained  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  a correct  standard  of  taste  to  be 
formed.  Sometimes  they  would  find  the  walls 
adorned  with  Gothic  paper-hangings,  the  ceil- 
ing and  cornice  with  Grecian  foliage,  while 

* The  following  are  the  heads  of  Mr.  Ballantine's  paper 

already  mentioned. 
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the  furniture  was  of  the  light  and  fanciful  style 
of  Louis  Quatorze.  Sometimes  they  found 
carpet,  chairs,  sofas,  and  curtains  of  most 
gorgeous  hues,  while  the  walls,  woodwork, 
and  ceiling,  were  kept  perfectly  colourless. 
This  state  of  things  was  unworthy  the 
nineteenth  century ; and  there  was  no  reason 
why,  in  the  great  advances  recently  made  in 
high  art,  the  minor  department  of  ornamental 
design  should  not  keep  pace  with  it.  British 
history  furnished  as  exciting  subjects  as  that 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  while  our  native  plants 
equalled  the  lotus  of  Egypt,  or  the  acanthus 
of  Greece,  and  were  equally  well  calculated  to 
form  the  basis  of  a British  school  of  orna- 
mental design.  The  monstrosities  perpetrated 
half  a century  ago  by  Michaelangelo  Pergolesi 
for  “improving  the  public  taste”  had  signally 
failed,  while  the  fantastic  improbabilities  of 
Watteau  had  also  become  stale : the  Louis 
Quatorze  style  was  also  alien  to  the  genius  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England,  and  had 
fallen  aside.  The  wainscotted  halls,  the 
tapestried  chambers,  and  the  massive  oaken 
furniture,  were  connected  with  feelings  of  com 
fort  and  substantiality,  and  the  revolution  which 
had  recently  taken  place  in  house  decorations 
afforded  promise  of  a change  of  a higher  and 
more  elevated  character.  Mr.  Ballantine  then 
defended  the  system  of  painting  in  imitation 
of  woods  and  marbles,  which  a recent  high 
authority  had  condemned,  and  which  had 
almost  arrived  at  perfection  in  this  country. 
There  was  something  gained,  he  held,  in  mak- 
ing a common  fir  door  resemble  some  rare  and 
beautiful  wood  so  closely  as  not  to  be  discovered 
without  minute  inspection,  as  a homely 
material,  destitute  of  all  beauty,  had,  at  little 
cost,  been  converted  into  an  object  of  admira- 
tion. As  for  deception,  all  nature  was  decep- 
tion— the  concavity  of  heaven,  the  rainbow 
itself  was  a deception.  This  art  of  imitating 
woods  and  marbles  was  practised  some  250 
years  ago.  One  of  the  rooms  of  Hopetoun 
Tower  was  painted  in  imitation  of  marble  in 
the  time  of  James  VI.  Success  in  this  art 
soon  led  to  a more  refined  system  of  colouring 
apartments,  and  to  using  tints  instead  of  full 
charged  colours ; and  although  this  system  of 
neutral  tints  at  one  time  threatened  the  expul- 
sion of  positive  colours,  this  style  was  being 
supplanted  by  more  bold  and  vigorous  ar- 
rangements of  colour.  The  delightful  tints 
and  half  tints  produced  in  endless  variety  by 
the  admixture  of  different  proportions  of  the 
primary  colours,  tempered  with  the  represent- 
ations of  light  and  shade,  could  be  so  distri- 
buted and,  arranged  as  to  produce  the  most 
soothing  effects  on  the  eye  ; and  in  this  re- 
spect we  greatly  excelled  the  ancients,  who, 
though  skilful  in  colouring  and  contrasting, 
knew  little  of  the  effect  of  modifying  tints. 
Mr.  Ballantine  then  stated  his  opinions  as  to 
household  decoration  in  the  following  words  : 
— “ In  decorating  a house  the  house-painter 
ought  to  proceed  on  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ples with  the  picture-painter — namely,  with  a 
due  appreciation  of,  and  regard  for,  the  effects 
of  each  detail  in  reference  to  the  whole.  He 
ought  to  introduce  no  jarring  elements,  no 
scraps  and  patches  destitute  of  connection  or 
association  ; and,  of  all  things,  let  him  beware 
of  inconsistency  and  indecision.  Every  apart- 
ment ought  to  be  treated  in  a manner  corre- 
sponding with,  its  purpose  and  use,  and  each 
portion  in  harmonic  relation  to  another.  In 
whatever  way  the  walls  are  decorated,  the 
ceiling  should:  be  ornamented  correspond- 
ingly ; but  as  the  latter  is  farthest  removed 
from  the  light,  and  as  we  naturally  expect 
light  to  emanate  from  the  space  overhead,  the 
colours  used  on  it  should  be  clearer  and  lighter 
than  those  on  the  walls.  The  floor,  instead 
of  being  loaded  with  colour,  as  it  is  now  in  too 
many  instances,  by  means  of  gaudy  carpet- 
ing, ought  to  be  kept  of  a low  and  deep  tone  : 
the  floor,  in  fact,  should  appear  a subdued 
and  modified  reflection  of  the  ceiling.  Treated 
in  this  way,  the  apartment  would  be  kept 
entire,  and  any  effect  produced  that  might  be 
wished.  The  ceiling  is  the  only  portion  of  a 
room  of  which  we  have  at  all  times  an  unin- 
terrupted view,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
having  it  decorated  in  a careful  and  pleasing 
manner.  When  seated,  we  naturally  raise  our 
eyes  upwards,  and  when  an  agreeable  combi- 
nation of  colour  meets  our  view,  the  effect  is 
peculiarly  delightful.  In  some  situations  ceil- 
ings of  a delicate  tint  of  sky  blue,  studded 


with  golden  stars,  have  a fine  effect ; and  in 
some  instances  I have  known  the  deception  so 
complete,  that  when  the  apartment  was  arti- 
ficially lighted,  you  could  scarcely  believe  but 
that  the  canopy  of  heaven  was  your  only 
covering.  Stars,  however,  like  everything 
else,  ought  to  be  kept  in  their  place  : when 
stuck  on  the  walls  of  a room,  they  are  not 
where  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  effect  is  con- 
sequently bad.  We  do  not  look  for  stars  in 
such  situations,  and  are  annoyed  by  their  pre- 
senting themselves  in  such  unnatural  positions. 
A very  legitimate  kind  of  ornament  for  the 
walls  of  rooms  seems  to  be  well-balanced 
geometrical  combinations  of  leading  forms  ; 
well-proportioned  panels  or  spaces,  with  com- 
binations of  foliage,  the  configuration  of  which 
has  been  carefully  copied  from  nature,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  too 
homely  or  too  familiar.  I trust,  how- 

ever, that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 


British  decoration.  There  should,  indeed,  be 
repose  as  well  as  brilliancy  in  all  designs. 
Where  all  the  parts  are  equally  dazzling  the 
eye  is  pained  and  bewildered  rather  than 
pleased.  What  the  middle  distance  is  to  'a 
landscape,  the  due  proportion  of  neutral  tint  is 
to  ornamental  decorations,  and  a considerable 
preponderance  of  such  repose  is  in  accordance 
with  the  staid  character  of  the  British  people. 
What,  for  example,  can  be  more  out  of  keeping 
with  the  genius  of  British  commerce  than  the 
petty  scraps  of  foreign  ornament,  equally  des- 
titute of  originality  and  grandeur,  with  which 
the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
London  are  decorated  ? The  former  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  latter — the  latter  none  with 
the  former;  and  as  to  the  emblems,  if  they 
have  meaning,  few  understand  what  that 
meaning  is,  and  fewer  still  care.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear — nothing  we  see  there  ap- 
peals to  any  British  feeling,  or  is  calculated  to 


artists  of  high  talent  will  not  consider  it  awaken  any  association  in  any  British  bosom, 
beneath  them  to  paint  representations  of  j Perception  of  beauty  seems  an  inherent  quality 
j *■  of  the  human  mind,  and  man  generally  attains 


life  on  such  spaces ; and  this  must  ever 
be  considered  the  highest  order  of  wall 
decoration.  If  the.  primary  colours  require  to 
be  used  in  their  fullest  intensity,  they  may  be 
introduced  into  such  combinations  with  ex- 
cellent effect.  They  ought  always,  however, 
to  be  employed  sparingly — a circumstance 
which  will  at  once  enhance  their  brilliancy  and 
prevent  them  overwhelming  the  secondary 
colours  and  neutral  tints  that  enter  into  the 
design.  The  effect  of  gilding  on  an  apart- 
ment, when  judiciously  introduced,  is  highly 
poetical.  It  gives  a new  and  more  elevated 
character  to  everything  in  the  room,  while, 
without  it,  the  finest  designs  look  tame,  flat, 
and  insipid.  Gold  ought  to  be  employed 
liberally  in  adorning  cornices  ; and  in  almost 
all  cases  the  primary  colours  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  it  in  their  fullest  intensity  with 
excellent  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  richest 
furniture  loses  half  its  effect  when  placed 
in  a room  in  the  decoration  of  which  no  gold 


considerable  skill  in  ornamental  art  before  helias 
acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  con- 
tribute more  immediately  to  his  social  comforts. 
Even  in  his  rudest  state,  the  productions  of 
his  taste  and  skill  are  often  remarkable  for 
their  symmetrical  beauty  and  delicate  manipu- 
lation. The  South  Sea  Islanders,  with  no 
other  tools  than  such  as  they  manufacture 
from  sea-shells  or  bits  of  talc,  produce  speci- 
mens of  carving  closely  approximating  in  ex- 
cellency to  the  best  efforts  of  our  best  artists  ; 
and  in  several  authenticated  fragments  of 
ancient  British  art  are  to  be  traced  vestiges  of 
ornamental  detail,  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
design  and  delicacy  of  execution.  The  adorn- 
ment of  the  person  seems  to  be  the  first  stage 
in  the  adaptation  of  natural  objects  to  deco- 
rative art.  The  child  bedecks  himself  with 
daisies — the  savage  paints  his  body  with  ochre. 
When  this  propensity  for  adornment  is  ex- 
tended to  the  dwelling-house,  it  evinces  a more 


has  been  employed.  Under  the  influence  of  j advanced  stage  of  refinement  and  of  social 
artificial  light,  gilding  becomes  still  more  im-  ; civilisation.  Let  the  trophies  of  war,  then, 
posing ; and  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  the  i which  bespeak  the  barbarism  of  the  age  that 
effect  is  exceedingly  agreeable.”  Mr.  Ballantine  adopted  them,  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
illustrated  this  opinion  by  alluding  to  the  bril-  let  our  ornamental  devices  be  taken  from  the 
liant  effect  of  gilded  balustrades  in  staircases,  j flowers  of  our  fields — not  fields  of  battle,  but 
He  next  proceeded  to  recommend  gilding  in  I fields  of  peace  and  happiness;  and  thus  shall 
panelled  ceilings.  He  repudiated  the  notion  our  dwelling-houses  be  adorned  with  emblems 
that  the  use  of  positive  colours  gave  a room  I suggestive  of  the  domestic  happiness  and  com- 
a contracted  appearance,  which  could  only  fort  of  our  own  beloved  country.” 

arise  from  their  being  unskilfully  used.  

‘ The  use  of  paperhangings,”  he  continued, 

‘ has  of  late  years  become  very  general  and  the  Iron  Stays  to  our  Wooden  Walls. — 
reduction  of  duty  on  French  papers  which  has  We  have  hitherto  had  a highly-respectable 
taken  place,  will  certainly  have  a tendency  . prejudice  in  favour  of  oak,  a prejudice  which, 
to  improve  the  manufacture  of  English  I perhaps,  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  national 


paperhangings,  by  engendering  a new  spirit  of 
competition  in  the  trade : nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  we  shall  shortly  rival,  if  not 
surpass^  our  neighbours  in  this  department  of 
art,  as  we  have  already  done  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  commodities.  For  my  own  part, 
I must  say,  that  many  French  paperhangings 
which  I have  seen,  though  certainly  remark- 
able for  their  skilful  manipulation  and  delicate 
blending  of  colours,  are  by  no  means  all  that  I 
should  desire  this  species  of  decoration  to  be. 
The  leading  forms  appear  to  me  to  be  neither 
sufficiently  distinct  nor  sufficiently  simple, 
and,  consequently,  in  large  apartments,  they 
appear  petit  and  out  of  place.  The  attempt  so 
frequently  made  in  such  cases  to  represent 
foliage  in  relief  appears  to  me  to  be  injudicious, 
as  suggesting  ideas  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
The  flat  configuration  of  Egyptian  or  Moorish 
ornament,  filled  in  with  tints  of  well-balanced 
colour,  and  defined  by  decided  outlines,  I con- 
sider infinitely  preferable.  The  Chinese  paper- 
hangings,  with  all  their  crudities  and  absurdi- 
ties, are  remarkable  for  their  balance  of  colour, 
while  the  colours  themselves  are  so  pure  and 


taste  for  the  solid  and  substantial  in  every 
thing : but,  in  these  times  of  eager  competi- 
tion in  every  department  of  mercantile  affairs, 
speed  becomes  an  equally  important  requisite 
with  solidity  and  strength  for  vessels  engaged 
in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  Mr.  Jordan’s 
plan,  speed  and  durability  do  appear  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  have  been  attained.  There  is  a 
world  of  the  latter  quality  in  the  very  phrase, 
“ ribs  of  iron,”  before  which  our  “ heart  of 
oak,”  sanctified  though  it  he  by  old  asso- 
ciation, dwindles  into  insignificance;  while,  in 
respect  to  the  former,  it  need  only  be  stated, 
that  though  the  vessel  launched  on  Saturday 
was  nearly  300  tons  burthen,  yet  her  whole 
weight,  hull,  spars,  rigging,  sails,  &c.,  would 
not  weigh  more  than  100  tons,  to  convince  us 
that  the  prime  requisite  for  swift  voyaging  has 
been  secured.  A vessel,  not  exceeding  300 
tons,  constructed  upon  the  old  plan,  would 
weigh,  it  is  estimated,  200  tons  at  least.  In 
reference  to  the  Marion  MacIntyre,  it  has  been 
confidently  asserted,  that  if  a cargo  of  double 
her  tonnage  capacity  were  placed  in  her,  she 
would  not  draw  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 


decided,  that,  even  in  artificial  light,  the  eye  j feet  of  water. — Liverpool  Times. 
can  discriminate  between  any  tint  as  well  as  Somerset  House  Terrace. — Will  you 
by  the  light  of  day.  The  blues  and  greens,  j allow  me  to  mention  that  every  time  I journey 
which  in  our  paperhangings,  and  even  on  our  by  the  “ silent  highway,”  1 always  regret, 
painted  walls,  entirely  lose  their  identity  when  passing  the  terrace  of  Somerset  House, 
in  artificial  light,  retain  their  distinc-  that  upon  each  side  landing-place,  formed  of 
tive  qualities  on  the  Chinese  papers,  rustic  columns  and  couchant  lions,  should  be 
In  one  quality,  however,  both  the  Chinese  permitted  to  remain  compoed  brick  chimney- 
and  French  paper-hangings  seem  materially  shafts  and  common  red  chimney-pots ; which  I 
deficient — a deficiency  which  may  beattributa-  deplore  the  more,  as  by  substituting  Portland 
ble  to  certain  leading  characteristics  of  both  ■ stone  chimney-shafts  in  the  form  of  pedestals, 
nations.  This  is  repose — an  essential  in  all  | the  eyesores  can  be  at  once  removed  at  a 
great  works  of  art,  and  especially  required  in  trifling  expense.  W.  P.  Griffith. 


^UEEjN’S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST.. Mr.  Charles  Lanyon,  Architect. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

This  building  (an  engraving  of  which  is 
annexed)  has  been  lately  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Lanyon,  of  Belfast,  architect. 

The  total  dimensions  are — length  of  princi- 
pal front,  310  feet;  wings,  135  feet;  the  height 
of  the  central  tower  98  feet.  The  residences 
of  the  president  and  vice-president  are  situated 
in  the  south  wing.  The  remainder  of  the 
building  is  altogether  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  lecture-halls,  examination-hall,  library, 
museum,  laboratories,  &c. 


SEDILIA  OF  COLERNE  CHURCH,  WILTS. 

The  church  from  which  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  Sedilia  is  taken  has  been  a singu- 
larly beautiful  specimen  of  Early  English 
architecture.  The  plan  is  a nave  with  aisles, 
chancel,  and  north  chapel,  west  tower,  and 
south  porch.  The  character  and  style  of  the 
sedilia  can  be  gathered  from  the  engraving  : 
the  four-centred  arch  in  the  groining  is,  how- 
ever, an  early  example.  A portion  of  the 
adjoining  piscina  (Early  English)  has  been 
cut  away  to  receive  the  easternmost  stall.  The 
restoration  of  the  north  chapel  and  sedilia,  and 
a new  roof  to  the  chapel  have  lately  been 
effected,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the 
vicar.  There  remain,  however,  many  abomi- 
nations that  ought  to  be  cleared  away.  The 
“pens”  in  nave  and  chancel,  a “drawing-room 
gallery,”  in  the  north  aisle,  and  an  overplus 
of  monuments,  which  have  sadly  disfigured 
the  church, — saying  nothing  of  the  un-Chris- 
tian example  set  forth  by  their  sinful  epitaphs. 
It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  ere  long  a thorough 
restoration  of  this  once  beautiful  church  will 
be  effected,  so  that  the  congregation  may 
worship  “ in  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered 
pomp,  decent  and  unreproved.” — E.  "W.  G. 


ON  THE  ASSERTED  “ SECRET  OF 
ANCIENT  PAINTED  GLASS.” 

I have  waited  in  expectation  of  seeing  in 
your  columns  a disclaimer  from  Mr.  Forrest 
of  the  honour  asserted  for  him  by  Ur.  Nevins, 
of  having  discovered  as  a grand  “ secret,”  a 
method  well  known  to  and  practised  by  the 
veriest  tyro  in  a glass-stainer’s  shop.  The 
remarks  in  The  Builder  were  copied  into 
two  at  least  of  the  Liverpool  papers,  and  must 
thus  have  come  directly  under  Mr.  Forrest’s 
observation. 

To  answer  Dr.  Nevins  at  length,  ana  in  the 
spirit  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his 
paper,  I will  follow  his  remarks  throughout, 
stating  thus  early  that  I will,  at  any  time,  show 
Dr.  Nevins,  or  any  one  not  connected  with  the 
trade,  several  examples  of  the  “ secret,”  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

The  modern  appearance  of  cleaned  ancient 
glass  is  certainly  striking,  but  I demur  to  the 
notion  that  it  always  arises  from  the  obliteration 
of  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  reverse. 
When  they  are  retained  the  same  result 
obtains.  In  corroboration  of  this  I would 
appeal  to  those  who  have  cleaned  ancient  glass 
by  such  means  as  would  remove  extraneous 
matter  only,  and  would  leave  intact  the  glass 
itself  and  its  paints  and  enamels. 

As  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  state  of  the 
surface  I am  unable  to  speak  positively.  Or- 
dinary ground  glass  well  exemplifies  the  great 
effect  produced  by  the  mere  alteration  of  a 
surface,  and  I am  unable  to  say  whether  a great 
part  of  the  effect  of  ancient  glass  is  not  due  to 
some  general  alteration  or  condition  of  the 
surface,  or  that  it  may  not  be  due  to  artificial 
treatment.  A very  excellent  effect  can  be 
produced  by  either  method,  probably  the  best 
by  a combination  of  the  two. 

The  Doctor  says,  “ I have  been  informed  a 
quantity  of  painted  glass  was  lately  made  at 
St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire,  by  being  cast  upon  a 
sand  bed.”  I suppose  the  remark  must  apply 


to  the  company  I represent.  A few  weeks  agor 
I must  confess,  I should  have  laughed  at 
painted  glass  being  cast,  but  having  lately  read 
the  specification  of  Mr.  Edwin  Pettit’s  com- 
prehensive patent  for  making  glass,  I am  now 
a sadder  if  not  a wiser  man.  Mr.  Pettit  not  only 
speaks  of  the  article,  but  tells  us  how  to  make 
it.  He  employs  a sand  bed,  though  iron  is 
generally  used  for  the  purpose.  Upon  the 
sand  bed  he  is  to  paint  his  ornaments,  figures, 
&c.,  in  verifiable  colours  : the  glass  is  then  to 
be  cast  upon  the  painting,  which  it  is  expected 
will  leave  the  table  and  adhere  to  the  glass.  I 
can  fancy  Mr.  Pettit’s  alarm  should  he  have 
read  the  Doctor’s  remarks : the  idea  that  hia 
span-new  scheme  had  been  tried  at  St.  Helen's 
must  have  horrified  the  patentee,  but  I can: 
assure  both  him  and  Dr.  Nevins  that  cast 
painted  glass  has  never  been  made  in  these 
works,  nor  is  it,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  at  all 
likely  to  be. 

But  perhaps  Dr.  Nevins  alludes  to  a kind 
of  glass  (coloured  and  white)  manufactured  to 
a large  extent  by  Messrs.  James  Hartley  and 
Co.  of  Sunderland.  This  glass  requires  much 
judgment  in  introducing  it,  but  is  occasionally 
used  to  advantage.  We  manufactured  a very 
small  quantity  of  coloured  glass,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  in  a somewhat  similar 
manner  ; but,  with  changing  circumstances, 
we  relinquished  the  manufacture,  and  procure 
our  supply  from  the  makers.  I must  corro- 
borate most  fully  the  observations  and  so- 
called  discoveries  of  Mr.  Forrest,  so  far  as 
stating  for  a fact,  that  a thin,  dark  coating  is 
spread  over  the  back  of  the  glass,  and  that 
lights  are  taken  out  of  this  ground,  leaving 
the  glass  bright  and  clear.  I assent  to  and 
assert  this  fact  as  freely  as  I should  the  first 
fact  of  the  multiplication  table  : it  is  a very 
stubborn  fact ; but  I would  add  that  it  is  ex- 
emplified in  nearly  every  window  since  the 
fourteenth  century  and — and  here’s  the  rub — 
in  modern  ones  too. 
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It  is  in  the  inevitable  and  natural  course  of 
events,  that  craftsmen  should  be  judged  by 
their  craft ; but  I raise  my  voice  strenuously 
to  remonstrate  against  those  who  would  as- 
sume the  modern  glass-stainers  are  so  ignorant 
as  to  require  or  submit  to  a dictation  of  simple 
first  rudiments  as  “secrets”  of  power  and 
might;  and  if  the  so-called  secret  be  in  truth 
the  place  in  which  the  moderns  fall  short,  it 
must  be  said  they  lack  the  skill,  though  they 
possess  the  knowledge.  Henry  Deacon. 

WINDOWS  STAINED  AND  PAINTED. 

The  new  east  window  of  the  fine  old  church 
of  St.  Wilfred,  at  Standish,  has  been  completed. 
The  style  is  Perpendicular  English  (we  believe), 
in  keeping  with  the  general  architectural  idea 
of  the  edifice.  The  design  was  by  Mr.  E. 
Gregan,  of  Manchester,  and  executed  under 
his  direction.  The  expense  of  the  masonry 
has  been  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  parishioners.  The  window  is  filled  with 
the  stained  glass  from  the  laboratory  of  MM. 
Marechal  and  Gugnon,  of  Metz.  The  chief 
figures  are  those  of  our  Saviour,  his  Evange- 
lists, and  the  great  Apostles  of  the  circumci- 
sion and  uncircumcision.  The  centre  light  of 
the  five  of  which  the  window  is  composed,  is 
occupied  by  the  Redeemer,  represented  deliver- 
ing his  gospel,  the  substance  of  which  is  in- 
scribed upon  an  extended  scroll  in  the  words. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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Magdalen  at  the  foot,  and  St.  John  and  the 
Virgin,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cross — a group 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  celebrated  picture  by 
Rubens,  in  the  Museum  at  Antwerp.  Above 
are  two  angels  in  the  air,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  top  of  the  cross.  In  the  two  side  lights 
stand  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
under  canopies  decorated  with  Gothic  tracery, 
which  is  continued  up  so  as  to  form  a kind  of 
rich  frame-work  for  the  central  subject.  In 
this  frame  are  two  angels,  bearing  scrolls,  with 
the  inscription,  ‘ Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.’ 
Above  the  whole  is  a tier  of  angels,  on  a re- 
duced scale,  in  attitudes  of  prayer,  and  bearing 
scrolls,  with  the  inscription,  ‘ Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  heaven  and  earth 
are  full  of  thy  glory;  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O Lord 
Most  High.’  The  tracery  above  this  is  filled 
with  Gothic  arabesques,  into  which  the  in- 
struments of  the  Passion  are  skilfully  intro- 
duced, viz.,— the  scourge,  crown  of  thorns, 
nails,  hammers,  ladder,  sponge,  and  reed,  the 
summit  being  occupied  by  the  emblem  of  the 
Lamb  of  God.  In  the  place  of  this,  in  the 
original  design,  was  the  pelican,  which,  in 
i mediaeval  art,  is  sometimes  employed  as  the 
1 emblem  of  the  Church  ; sometimes,  as  that  of 
our  Lord.  As,  in  this  latter  capacity,  it  ap- 
peared to  suggest  a doctrinal  impropriety 
( Christum  signal  avis,  qui  sanguine  pascit 
alumnos ),  the  other  emblem,  which  has  the 


l am  the  resurrect, on  and  the  life.”  For  this  warrant  of  Scripture,  was  proposed  in  its  place, 
addition  the  parish  ,s  indebted  to  the  liberality  ; The  lower  portion  of  the  window  is  oceu- 
of  the  family  at  Arley  who  present  it  as  a me-  , pied  by  subordinate  subjects,  representing  the 
moria!  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Chisenhale.— - I different  parts  of  the  Passion,  as  divided  in  the 
Amongst  the  improvements  which  have  heen  Litany.  The  first  is,  the  Agony  and  Bloody 


effected  within  the  last  few  years  to  St.  Mary'„ 
Church,  Truro,  must  now  be  added  three  two- 
light  windows  of  stained  glass,  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  south  wall ; two  of  them 
the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  Daubuz,  of  Killiow;  and 
the  third  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Harvey, 
rector  of  St.  Mary’s.  Those  added  by  Mr. 
Daubuz  are  memorial  windows.  The  subjects 
of  one  are — Christ  raising  Jairus’s  daughter, 
with  text  on  a scroll,  and  the  Saviour  blessing 
Little  Children,  with  text.  Of  the  other,  the 
subjects  are— Christ  riding  into  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  praying  in  the 
Temple.  Of  the  window  erected  by  the  rector, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  wall,  the  sub- 
jects are — the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the 
Entombment.  In  the  tracery-light  of  each  of 
the  three  windows  is  an  angel  bearing  a shield 
with  initials.  The  style  of  the  windows  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  original  architec- 
ture of  the  church  and  of  the  stained  windows 
previously  erected  in  the  chancel  and  aisle,  is 
Late  Perpendicular.  The  artist  is  Mr.  War- 
rington. '1  he  Cornwall  Gazette  speaks  highly 

of  the  colouring  and  the  designs. -The  west 

windows  of  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Hal- 
stead, have  lately  been  filled  with  painted  glass. 
There  are  ten  subjects  in  medallions,  the  va- 
cant spaces  being  filled  in  with  a varied  mosaic 
pattern.  They  occupy  three  lancet  windows, 
with  a smaller  one  above.  Each  window  con- 
tains three  medallions,  with  a scroll  and  text. 
The  centre  window  contains  the  Crucifixion. 
Above  is  Christ  parting  from  his  Disciples,  and 
underneath,  the  Brazen  Serpent.  The  side 
windows  contain  Noah  and  his  Familv  enter- 
ing the  Ark ; Christ  receiving  Little  Children  ; 
the  Children  of  Israel  passing  through  the  Red 
Sea;  Nicodemus  coming  to  Christ  by  night; 
Christ  baptized  in  the  River  Jordan ; and 
Naaman  healed.  The  small  upper  window 
represents  the  Ascension.  The  whole  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  of  London,  at  a cost 
of  upwards  of  100  guineas— a gift  of  the  incum- 
bent, Rev.  Duncan  Fraser,  and  his  lady,  aided 
by  subscriptions.  The  new  west  window  of 
the  parish  church  (now  under  restoration) 
is  to  be  filled  with  painted  glass  in  me- 
mory of  the  late  vicar.  Dr.  Adams. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  re- 
stored some  time  since  from  the  designs 
of  the  conductor  of  this  journal,  two  stained 
glass  windows  have  heen  put  up.  They  are 
executed  by  Mr.  Wailes:  the  larger  of 

the  two  cost  300/.,  and  they  are  the  muni- 
ficent gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Chuck,  a wealthy 
inhabitant  of  the  town.  The  Hertford  Mercury 
gives  the  following  description  of  them  : — 

“ The  eastern  window  consists  of  five  lights, 
and  the  subject  represented  is  the  Crucifixion. 
It  contains  six  figures  in  the  three  central 
lights, — Our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  with  the 


Sweat,  a group  resembling  that  of  the  painting 
by  Raffaelle,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  poet;  the  second,  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross; 
the  third,  the  Burial  of  the  Saviour;  the  fourth, 
the  Resurrection  ; and  the  fifth,  the  Ascension. 
All  these,  which  occupy  the  lowest  third  part 
of  the  five  lights,  serve,  from  their  reduced 
scale,  as  portions  of  the  rich  frame-work  of 
stained  glass  which  surrounds  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  window.  At  a distance  they 
do  not  distract  the  eye,  and  when  viewed 
from  a near  point,  they  furnish  a complete 
history  of  the  Saviour’s  sufferings.  The 
western  window  lights  a portion  of  the 
church  which  is  employed  as  a baptistry. 
The  subjects  have  heen  selected  with  a special 
reference  to  this.  In  one  light,  is  the  Baptism 
of  the  Saviour  in  Jordan,  with  the  inscription, 
‘Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness ;’  in  the  other,  the  blessing  of  little 
children,  with  the  inscription,  ‘ Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not.’  In  the  tracery  above,  are  two  angels 
carrying  scrolls,  with  the  inscription,  ‘ That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh,  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit,  is  spirit.’ 
The  erection  of  these  windows  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  suggesting  to  our  readers  the 
desirability  of  commemorating  their  deceased 
friends  by  memorial  windows,  instead  of  the 
wretched  marble  monuments  ( stone  placards, 
as  somebody  calls  them)  which  disfigure 
churches,  and  are  really  as  expensive  as 
painted  windows.  For  20/.,  a single  light  of  a 
decorated  window  may  he  filled  with  excellent 
glass,  and  a dab  of  marble  costs  as  much,  in- 
cluding all  expenses. 

Architectural  Competition  at  Am- 
sterdam. — We  mentioned  in  1S48  that 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Ar- 
chitecture at  Amsterdam  had  offered  pre- 
miums for  the  best  design  for  a theatre 
for  a large  town.  We  are  requested  by 
M.  Warnsinck,  the  secretary,  to  say,  that 
two  designs  have  been  considered  worthy  to 
receive  each  a prize  of  300  Dutch  florins  and  a 
certificate  of  honour.  The  first  marked,  “La 
critique  peut  faire  ehiter  ce  qui  est  laid,  le 
genie  seul  peut  faire  trouver  ce  qui  est  beau,” 
is  by  Mr.  Lucas  Hermanus  Eberson,  of  Arn- 
hem, Paris  ; and  the  second  marked  “ Spec- 
tatum  admissi  risum  teneatis  amici,”  is  by 
Messrs.  Hermann  Wentzel  and  Henry  Mar- 
ley  Burton,  architects,  Berlin. 

Cannel  Coal  and  Western  Gas 
Company.— On  the  14th,  Mr.  Wright,  the 
manager  of  the  Western  Gas  Company,  de- 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

A meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  last  week,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion, in  the  chair. 

The  Duke,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  such  an 
Association  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  as  a national  Architectural  Insti- 
tute for  Scotland.  He  was  satisfied  that  it 
must  be  productive  of  great  benefit,  not  only- 
in  the  particular  department  of  the  fine  arts  to 
which  its  operations  were  mainly  directed,  but 
in  diffusing  information  in  regard  to  many 
subjects  connected  with  high  civilisation  and 
improvements  in  social  life.  It  would  be  of 
/alue  as  supplying  a standard  of  taste,  not  only 
for  the  ornamental  part  of  our  national  build- 
ings, but  also  for  practical  details. 

The  first  paper  read  was  “ Notes  on  Early 
Scottish  Architects,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson, 
which  we  shall  print  hereafter. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  paper, 
a discussion  of  some  interest  arose  as  to  the 
claim  of  William  Aytoun  to  share  in  the  merit 
of  Heriot’s  Hospital.  Mr.  Rhind  expressed 
his  belief  that  Heriot’s  executor,  the  Dean  of 
Rochester,  had  brought  a plan  of  the  building 
from  London,  and  contended  that  Aytoun’s 
claims  must  be  restricted  by  the  circumstance, 
that  he  did  not  succeed  Wallace,  the  first 
“master  mason,”  until  the  work  had  been  four 
years  in  progress. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Parker,  Secretary,  then,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  James  Ballantine  from  indispo- 
sition, read  a paper  by  that  gentleman  on 
“Ornamental  Art  as  applicable  to  the  Internal 
Decoration  of  Houses,”  which  we  have  given 
in  our  present  number. 

Mr.  P.  Wilson,  architect,  then  read  a paper 
on  “the  Improvement  of  Dwellings  for  the 
Labouring  Classes  ;”  and  after  some  remarks 
by  the  noble  Chairman,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

In  consequence  of  a high  flood,  a portion  of 
the  railway  bridge  across  a stream  between 
Clifton  and  Shap,  on  the  Lancaster  and  Car- 
lisle line,  broke  down  on  Wednesday  in  week 
before  last.  The  engine  of  a luggage  train 
shortly  after  ran  into  the  gap,  but  the  engineer 
and  stoker  escaped,  and  there  were  no  others 
on  the  train.  The  bridge  has  been  temporarily 

repaired,  and  the  trains  now  pass  as  usual. 

According  to  Heraputh,  negotiations  are  going 
on  for  the  working  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
line  by  contract.  The.  proposed  terms  are  said 
to  be  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings.  This 
line,  he  adds,  is,  and  has  been,  worked  at 
30,000/.  to  40,000/.  annually  more  expense 

than  it  ought. The  railway  employes  at 

Portsmouth  and  its  vicinity  were  entertained 
on  Monday  in  last  week  at  a dinner  given  by 
Lord  George  Lennox  in  the  York  Rooms, 
Southsea,  when  upwards  of  100  were  pre- 
sent, Mr.  R.  L.  Sutton,  superintendent,  in  the 
chiir.  Lord  Lennox  said,  it  was  not  to  gratify 
any  personal  vanity  that  he  had  invited  them 
three  years  ago  to  meet  him  at  dinner,  but  be- 
cause he  considered  no  class  of  men  were  more 
deserving  encouragement  than  those  engaged  on 
railways,  whether  as  porters  or  managers ; not 
only  in  this  town,  but  in  all  parts  of  England. 
As  one  of  their  strongest  friends,  he  wished  to 
give  them  a word  of  advice.  In  the  North  of 
England  a strike  had  taken  place  among  the 
men  employed  on  the  railway,  who,  before 
long,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  regret  the  steps 
they  had  taken.  He  advised  them  to  think 
long  before  they  left  their  employment,  even  if 
there  were  slight  grievances.  Whilst  they 
continued  good  servants,  they  would  find  good 
masters,  and  he  would  support  every  such 

individual. A numerously-attended  meeting 

of  the  working  men  of  Leeds  took  place  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  to  confer  with  a de- 
putation of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
International*  Exhibition  for  that  district  re- 
specting the  arrangements  now  in  progress 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  cheap  convey- 
ance to  London  to  see  the  Exhibition,  and 
, j , - - comfortable  accommodation  for  visitors  during 
hvered^  a lecture  on  Cannel  Coal  to  the  Gas  their  stay  in  the  metropolis.  Resolutions 
hitters  Association  and  others,  at  the  Com-  to  form  clubs,  &c.,  were  passed  unani- 
pany  s fine  works,  Kensal-green.  We  will  mously.  One  speaker  said  that  besides  arti- 
recur  to  the  subject  next  week.  | sans’  clubs,  there  would  be  other  associa- 
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tions — such  as  the  Teetotallers  and  Oddfellows 
— who  would  probably  go  up  in  large  bodies. 
Tire  Temperance  Societies  were  intending  to 
go  in  a body,  to  have  100,000  teetotallers 
there  at  once,  and  hold  a meeting,  over  which 
Prince  Albert  would  be  asked  to  preside.  Par- 
ties by  these  trips  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
London  six  days,  but  he  had  a distinct  under- 
standing with  the  company  that  persons  might 
return  in  four  days  if  they  desired.  He  hoped, 
before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  to  see  ar- 
rangements made  for  a poorer  class,  who  could 
not  afford  to  spend  three,  four,  or  five  pounds 
— a class  that  would  not  object  to  sleep  in  the 
carriages  by  night,  so  that  they  could  reach 
London  and  see  the  Exhibition  by  day.  This 
class,  he  thought,  might  pay  a visit  in  this 
way  for  ahout  a sovereign.  A servant  of  the 
Midland  Company  informed  the  meeting  that 
that  company  were  building  100  splendid 
carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to 
the  Exhibition.  With  regard  to  the  terms  of 
admission  to  the  Exhibition,  he  had  the  best 
authority  for  saying  that  tickets  would  be 
issued  to  visitors  enabling  them  to  go  into  the 
Exhibition  every  day  so  long  as  they  stayed  in 
London.  A working  man  said  it  appeared 
strange  that  they  should  charge  15s.  for  trips 
to  London  now  that  every  body  was  going, 
when  last  year  the  trips  were  only  14s.  A trip 
agent  said  he  had  mentioned  this  subject  to 
the  manager  of  the  London  and  North-West- 
ern line,  who  replied  that  it  was  necessary  to 
look  to  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  in  this 
matter,  and  make  the  best  of  it  they  could.  So, 
in  place  of  offering  any  special  advantage  or 
facility,  to  promote  the  national  gratification, 
on  so  laudable  a subject  of  curiosity,  the  rail- 
way authorities  think  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  their  shareholders,  by  putting  a 
positive  tax  upon  the  sight-seers  over  and 
above  the  full  fare  heretofore  charged  to  ex- 
cursionists. That  they  will  only  put  a check 
upon  the  free  influx  of  their  own  profits 
by  such  a course  we  cannot  doubt.  Their, 
prospect  is  surely  a fair  enough  one  without 
such  a futile  attempt  to  “ make  the  best 
of  it”  in  this  great  year  of  excursions. 
They  calculate  rather  too  confidently  on  the 
strength  of  the  national  curiosity:  at  all  events, 
a tax  upon  it  of  this  sort  is  much  more  likely 
to  turn  the  scale  against  the  interests  of  the 
taxers  than  to  yield  such  a return  in  their 

favour  as  appears  to  be  anticipated. It  is 

calculated  by  those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  the  traffic  of  some  of  the 
leading  trunk  lines  will  be  doubled  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  next.  It  is  expected, 
for  instance,  that  the  traffic  of  the  London  and 
North  Western,  which,  at  that  season,  is 
usually  about  50,000/.,  will  not  be  less  than 

100,000/.  per  week. The  amount  of  railway 

calls  for  the  month  of  January,  so  far  as  they 
have  at  present  been  advertised,  is  074,621/., 
irrespective  of  the  call  due  on  the  10th  inst.  of 
10/.  per  cent,  upon  so  much  of  the  Great 
Western  Company’s  guaranteed  4^  per  cent, 
stock  as  may  be  issued.  In  the  corresponding 
period  of  1S49  the  amount  was  3,926,342/. ; 
and  in  1848,  4,860,220 /.  In  1847,  it  was 

6,157,863/. The  following  railways  were 

opened  in  1850: — Ambergate,  Nottingham, 
and  Boston,  24  miles ; Birkenhead,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Cheshire,  19§;  Bolton,  Blackburn, 
Clitheroe,  and  West  Yorkshire,  12^  ; Buck- 
inghamshire, 49w ; Chester  and  Holyhead 
(Britannia-bridge),  about  half  a mile ; Col- 
chester and  Stour  Valley,  7s  ; East  Lanca- 
shire, 4 ; East  and  West  India  Docks,  and 
Birmingham  Junction  (Camden  Town  to 
Blackwall  at  Bow),  6 ; Fleetwood,  Preston, 
and  West  Riding,  4 ; Great  Northern — Lon- 
don to  Peterborough,  79 — Branch  to  Royston, 
14 — 93  ; Great  Western — Oxford  to  Banbury, 
24,  extension  to  Frome,  5fp — 29f  ; Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  Silkstone  Branch,  £ ; Low 
Moor  to  Bradford,  3 ; Halifax  to  Low  Moor, 
5*  ; Liverpool  extension,  £ ; Huddersfield  and 
Sheffield,  and  Holmfrith  Branch,  15£ — 24.1; 
Liverpool,  Croshy,  and  Southport,  3.j  ; Lon- 
don and  North-Western,  Clifton  Branch,  3^, 
Rugby  to  Rockingham,  27y,  Coventry  to 
Nuneaton,  10 — 4l£;  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire,  8£;  Midland,  Junction  at 
Knighton,  ^ '>  North-Western  to  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle  at  Milnthorpe,  10  ; Oxford, 
Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton,  branch 
from  Worcester  to  Midland,  4 ; Sheffield, 
Wakefield,  Barnsley,  and  Goole,  13;  South 


Wales,  Chepstow  to  Swansea,  75  ; Whitehaven 
and  Furness,  from  Ravenglass  to  Furness 
Railway  at  Ulverstone,  18^:  total  number  of 
miles  opened  in  England  during  the  past  year, 
448L  Aberdeen,  12£  ; Caledonian  and  Dum- 
bartonshire, from  Bowling  to  Loch  Lomond, 
9;  Stirlingshire  Midland,  5£;  Glasgow,  Dum- 
fries, and  Carlisle,  27 ; North  British  branches, 
12;  Stirling  and  Dunfermline,  to  Alloa,  17  : 
total  length  of  Scotch  lines  opened,  83.  Bel- 
fast and  County  Down,  12£  ; Cork,  Blackrock, 
and  Passage,  6 ; Dublin  and  Belfast,  to  Wel- 
lington Inn,  10j;  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
Navan  branch,  17s;  Irish  South-Eastern,  to 
Kilkenny,  15 : total  length  of  Irish  lines  opened, 
6J  3.  The  aggregate  length  of  railways  opened 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1850  was  593 
miles,  being  344  less  than  in  1849.  In  1849, 
750^  miles  of  railway  were  opened  in  England  ; 
73h  in  Scotland;  and  114  in  Ireland;  the 
total,  937i  miles,  being  270f  less  than  in  1848. 
The  aggregate  length  opened  in  the  latter  year 
was  1,108;  in  1847,  751  ; and,  in  1846,  about 
600,  so  that  the  length  of  railway  opened  last 

year  was  less  than  in  any  year  since  1845. 

A new  method  of  stopping  railway  trains  has 
recently,  it  is  said,  been  discovered  in  the 
United  States, — electricity  the  means  used. 
The  plan  contemplates  the  arrangement  of  a 
galvanic  battery  on  the  locomotive,  under  the 
eye  and  hand  of  the  engineer,  with  a rod  run- 
ning thence  to  each  wheel  in  the  train  con- 
nected with  the  different  brakes,  and  to  be 
connected  with  the  battery  so  as  to  apply 
simultaneously  and  instantly  any  desired 

amount  of  pressure  to  every  clog. The 

Panama  Railway  Company  are  collecting 
materials  and  labourers,  with  a view  to  com- 
mence operations  as  soon  as  the  dry  season 
sets  in  : 400  men,  exclusive  of  officers  and 
engineers,  according  to  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  have  gone  out  from  the  United 
States,  and  vessels  laden  with  timber  and  other 
materials  are  leaving  almost  daily. 


ART-EXHIBITION  AT  PARIS. 

NEW  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Ever  since  the  annual  exhibitions  of  art 
have  taken  place  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
it  was  considered  a great  inconvenience  that 
the  pictures  of  the  old  Italian  and  Dutch 
schools  had  to  be  hidden  for  a time,  and  over- 
hung, as  it  were,  by  their  modern  rivals.  It 
seemed  inconceivable  how  a town  like  Paris 
should  not  afford,  in  its  numerous  public 
buildings,  one  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
modern  art,  so  as  not  to  deprive  the  many 
visitors  and  students  of  the  view  of  great 
examples,  while  those  of  seemingly  more  tran- 
sitory character  were  exhibited.  For  this  pur- 
pose, after  the  revolution  of  1848,  part  of  the 
Tuilleries  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 
But  it  seems  that  its  splendid  apartments  were, 
after  all,  not  altogether  appropriate  for  the 
purpose.  And  thus,  on  the  3rd  instant,  the 
wide  spaces  of  the  Palais  Royal  (now  Palais 
National)  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  the 
locale  chosen  for  this  year’s  Art- Exhibition.  It 
is  a strange  occurrence,  that  in  Paris,  which  for 
the  last  sixty  years  has  experienced  so  many 
changes  (in  art  and  otherwise),  the  exhibition 
of  1851  should  take  place  in  the  same  locality 
where  the  first  sight  of  this  kind  was  witnessed 
in  1673,  of  which  the  very  same  catalogue, 
printed  by  Pierre  le  Petit,  still  exists.  But 
then,  only  the  tableaux  et  pieces  de  sculpture  of 
the  Messieurs  de  /’  Academie  enjoyed  this  new 
privilege.  However  this  may  be,  laying  aside 
the  still  vaster  plans  of  French  artists  and 
statesmen  for  the  future,  even  here  these  works 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  a roomy  and  free  space, 
and  an  adequate  share  of  light.  The  exhibi- 
tion occupies  thirty-four  galleries  and  rooms, 
of  which  some,  like  Nos.  17  and  29,  extend  over 
a whole  facade,  or  a great  portion  of  one. 
The  arrangement  is  the  following : — From 
1 to  4 is  destined  for  paintings  ; from  5 to  9 
engravings  ; from  10  to  12  miniatures,  porce- 
lains, enamels;  13  to  18,  designs  and  pastil 
drawings;  19  to  28,  paintings;  29  and  30, 
architecture;  31  and  32,  paintings;  33,  pastil; 
and  34,  painting.  The  catalogue  of  this 
year  enumerates  3,950  articles ; and  as  the 
French  journals  truly  say,  far  too  much  for  the 
public,  far  more  so  for  art.  Another  drawback 
is  the  yearly  increasing  number,  and  the  in- 
creasing daring  and  recklessness  of  libidinous 
pictures.  On  the  other  side,  architecture  and 


sculpture  have  surely  gained  in  this  new  locale, 
as  the  sculptures  were  at  the  Louvre  to  be  seen 
on  a ground  floor,  where  chilly  temperature 
was  no  enticement  for  this  study  or  observa- 
tion. Beside  the  rooms  devoted  exclusively 
to  sculpture,  such  works  have  also  been  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  pictures  of  other  apart- 
ments. But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a 
statue  or  basso-relievo  required  an  uniform, 
clear  background,  and  does  not  improve  by  the 
varied  hue  of  colour  which  may  be  placed 
around  or  behind  it.  As,  in  fine,  the  great 
Exhibition  of  this  year  is  now  the  great 
shibboleth  of  the  continent,  plans  and  wishes 
start  on  every  side  in  Paris,  that  an  especial 
building  for  the  annual  exhibition,  both 
artistic  and  industrial,  should  be  constructed 
in  the  large  desert  which  is  now  forming  be- 
tween the  Tuilleries  and  the  Louvre. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  says 
of  this  Exhibition — “ There  is  a style  of  art 
hitherto  greatly  attended  to  by  French  painters, 
which  is  on  this  occasion  very  ill  represented, 
— that  is,  the  grand  religious  style,  which  in 
France  has  a value,  because  there  are  places 
to  hang  and  see  such  pictures.  Save  and 
except  a Christ  descended  from  the  Cross, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  style  at  all  worth 
notice.  The  great  historical  works  are  far 
more  successful;  and  the  picture  by  Muller, 
entitled  ‘ The  Roll-call  of  the  Last  Victims  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,’  is  extremely  remarkable, 
not  only  for  its  size,  which  exceeds  35  feet, 
but  for  its  execution.  Mr.  Muller  has  a great 
name.  Horace  Vernet  admires  it  vastly,  and 
has  been  heard  to  say,  ‘ I wish  I had  painted 
that  picture.’  This  picture  will  doubtless  ob- 
tain the  great  prize — the  one  great  encourage- 
ment given  this  year  by  the  Government  to 
successful  merit.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
M.  Pollet,  the  statuary,  who  has  exhibited  a 
figure  entitled  ‘ Une  Iieure  de  la  Nuit,”  will 
dispute  this  grand  prize  with  his  rival  in  the 
other  field  of  art.  There  is  a picture  of  ‘ Jane 
Shore,’  by  Robert  Fleury,  which  is  distin- 
guishable for  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  imi- 
tating, by  its  Titianesque  manner,  the  works 
of  the  old  masters.  Some  enormous  stretches 
of  space,  painted  over  by  Alaux,  PhilippoLteaux, 
Yvon,  Debay,  and  Alexander  Hesse,  are  gene- 
rally more  or  less  bad — but  they  are  bad.  The 
genre  class  of  pictures  is  remarkable.  There 
are  four  admirable  gems  by  Meissonnier;  one 
of  which  especially  attracts  attention,  being 
called  * Un  Peintre  montrant  des  dessins.’ 
Works  there  are  by  Decamps,  who,  though 
less  good  than  of  old,  is  still  Decamps.  Won- 
derful touches  of  colour  are  exhibited  by  Eug. 
Delacroix,  who,  like  Turner  in  England,  seems 
yearly  to  have  less  idea  of  drawing.  ‘ Un 
lever,’  a naked  young  lady  arranging  her 
chesnut  hair,  is  amongst  the  best  of  this  mas- 
ter’s pictures.  Nor  must  we  forget  a nice 
little  4 Tony  Johannot,’  very  elegant,  which 
will  please  ladies  vastly,  and  splendid  land- 
scapes by  Corot. 

Birkenhead  Docks. — The  committee  of 
the  Dock  Trust  have  completed  their  report 
to  the  bondholders  on  the  state  of  their  affairs, 
and  the  best  means  of  rais  ing  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  works.  The  report  re- 
commends the  bondholders  to  assent  to  the 
bill  of  the  Dock  company,  leaving  open  the 
question  as  to  the  price  of  the  South  Reserve. 
So  far  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  works, 
the  terms  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Dock  Company’s.  Bill  are  as  follow: — 1. 
Company  to  aid,  by  a guarantee  on  their  pro- 
perty at  Birkenhead,  in  raising  250,000/.  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  outer  works  and 
excavations  of  the  great  float.  2.  Company 
to  aid,  in  like  manner,  in  raising  70,000/.  for 
building  the  walls,  not  yet  contracted  for, 
around  the  great  float ; but  all  moneys  received 
from  the  frontagers  for  the  purchase  of  these 
walls  to  be  applied  in  repaying  the  advance. 
3.  Company  to  purchase  South  Reserve  at 
130,000/.,  to  be  applied  in  completion  of  the 

outer  works 8.  The  entire  works  to 

be  executed  under  the  direction  of  a committee 
of  eight  trustees,  to  consist  of  three  trustees 
selected  by  the  bondholders,  three  by  the 
company,  one  by  the  Birkenhead  commis- 
sioners, and  one  by  the  Wallasey  commis- 
sioners. A meeting  of  the  bondholders  was 
held  lately  at  the  London  Tavern,  Baron  de 
Goldsmid  in  the  chair,  when  the  report  was 
presented  and  adopted. 
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THE  PERMANENCY  OF  THE  BUILDING 
IN  HYDE-PARK. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  establish,  and,  if  possible,  perpe- 
tuate, the  building  as  a winter  garden : it 
would  shock  the  public  expectation  to  see  so 
vast  a pile  cleared  away  when  it  had  answered 
the  transitory  object  of  sheltering  the  accumu- 
lated tributes  of  industry  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1851. 

As  the  temperature  would  he  equable,  the 
verdure  must  be  perpetual,  affording  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ungenial  clime  a biding 
spring. 

Such  a place  of  resort  would  not  only  su- 
persede others  now  in  use,  hut  would  he 
crowded  at  seasons  when  the  “ hard  inhabi- 
tant’’ should  otherwise  keep  his  chamber;  and 
if  visitors  were  admitted  at  only  2d.  each, 
5,000  daily  would  yield  a sum  exceeding  40/. 
— an  amount  sufficient,  not  only  to  pay  a staff 
of  gardeners,  hut  to  stock  the  grounds  under 
shelter  with  all  the  richest  products  of  earth. 

If,  however,  the  structure  is  to  be  perpetual, 
it  strikes  me  that  the  gutter-beams,  which  are 
scooped  out  by  machinery,  should  be  lined 
with  leaden  or  other  metallic  ducts  to  carry  off 
the  water : being  of  deal,  these  gutters  are 
liable  to  crack,  from  the  alternate  drought  and 
moisture,  and,  if  even  pitched  over,  in  the  old 
fashion,  they  are  sure  to  rot  in  a few  years  : 
besides,  I doubt  very  much  for  the  security 
of  costly  articles,  even  during  one  season,  if 
the  water  furrows  be  not  properly  lined. 

When  the  whole  fabric  is  complete,  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  remedying  this  de- 
fect; and  it  is  certain  that  unless  some  means 
are  pre-arranged  for  obtaining  access  to  the 
lofty  exterior  (for  the  repair  of  glass,  &c.,  to 
say  nothing  of  snow-drifts),  it  will  be  a work 
of  great  difficulty  and  danger  to  restore  any 
accidental  damage.  Quondam. 


WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  works  on  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Rail- 
way have  been  progressing  rapidly  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  Nine  miles  out  of  the  ten  be- 
tween Cork  and  Ballinhassig  are  now  ready  to 
receive  the  rails.  The  Cork  station  on  the 
Moncrea  Marsh,  adjoining  Albert-quay,  has 
been  some  time  in  progress,  and  the  founda- 
tions are  now  above  ground.  The  Goggin’s- 
hill  tunnel  will  be  bored  thorough  in  about  three 
months  : it  is  1,000  yards  in  length,  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  it  is  at  present  executed. 
The  first  two  great  ribs  of  the  viaduct,  by 
which  the  railway  is  to  cross  the  Chetwynd 
Valley,  were  raised  and  fixed  last  week.  This 
viaduct  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  “as  yet” 
constructed  in  Ireland.  It  is  500  feet  from 
abutment  to  abutment,  and  at  a height  of 
100  feet  over  the  valley.  It  consists  of  four 
opens,  each  of  110  feet  span,  with  two  abut- 
ments, and  three  massive  cut  limestone  piers 
70  feet  high,  decorated  with  Antaes  and  bold 
projecting  cornices,  which  impart  to  the  struc- 
ture an  appearance  of  great  solidity.  The 
superstructure,  which  weighs  about  1.000  tons, 
is  composed  entirely  of  cast-iron.  Each  span 
consists  of  four  cast-iron  arched  ribs,  3 feet 
deep,  ] 10  feet  span,  and  having  a rise  of  20 
feet  in  the  centre.  Resting  on  the  ribs  and  piers, 
and  running  right  through  from  abutment  to 
abutment,  are  four  lines  of  cast-iron  spandrils, 
retained  and  braced  across  by  cast-iron  frames 
and  wrought-iron  tie-rods,  connected  on  the  top 
by  the  roadway,  formed  of  cast-iron  covering 
plates  flanged  and  bolted  together;  the  whole 
finished  with  a neatly  moulded  handrail  and 
projecting  cornice. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  and  framing  the 
ironwork,  two  lines  of  whole  timbers  have  been 
laid  from  pier  to  pier,  26  feet  apart,  and  at  a 
height  of  70  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground 
at  the  centre.  Two  distinct  lines  of  framed 
scaffolding,  composed  of  upright  finished 
balks  26  feet  apart,  support  these  timbers, 
oblique  struts  from  the  uprights  supporting 
the  intermediate  span  : the  whole  is  main- 
tained in  its  position  by  numerous  wallings, 
struts,  and  braces.  Rails  are  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  two  lines  of  timbers,  that  the  travelling 
platform  erected  on  them  may  be  moved  longi- 
tudinally to  any  required  position.  The  travellers, 
of  which  four  are  required  to  raise  each  rib, 
are  composed  of  two  vertical  parallel  frames, 
26  feet  apart,  25  feet  high,  and  5 feet  wide  on 
the  top.  Each  frame  rests  on  rollers  on  the 


longitudinal  beams,  which,  from  the  necessity 
of  including  sufficient  space  between  them  to 
admit  of  raising  and  permanently  fixing  the 
whole  superstructure,  could  only  be  com- 
menced at  the  top,  where  they  support  a 
wrought-iron  trussed  platform,  capable  of  sus- 
taining a weight  of  over  10  tons. 

On  the  platform  is  placed  a crab-engine  for 
lifting  the  castings,  and  which  can  move 
laterally  on  iron  ribs  laid  on  the  platform 
for  that  purpose.  The  ribs  are  cast  in 
four  pieces  of  about  tons  each.  The 
pieces  are  formed  with  broad  flanges  at 
either  end,  by  which  they  are  bolted  together 
when  raised  to  their  proper  position  in  the 
arch.  When  a rib  is  to  be  raised,  the  four 
pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  having  pre- 
viously been  planed,  fitted,  and  marked  at  the 
foundry,  are  placed  on  the  ground,  each  under 
its  ultimate  position  in  the  arch.  The  travel- 
ling platforms  are  then  moved  along  the 
longitudinal  rails,  until  each  platform  is  over 
its  particular  casting.  The  crab  engine  is 
then  moved  laterally  across  the  platform  to  a 
position  directly  over  the  line  the  rib  will 
occupy  when  fixed  : ropes  are  attached,  and  the 
four  parts  of  the  rib  are  lifted  separately  but 
simultaneously,  by  five  men  working  each 
crab,  and,  when  raised  to  the  required  height, 
the  two  parts  next  the  piers  are  first  placed, 
with  their  ends  abutting  against  cast-iron  shoe 
plates  previously  fixed  in  the  masonry  for  them 
to  rest  in.  The  two  centre  pieces  are  then 
raised  and  placed  with  their  flanged  ends 
against  those  already  fixed  : both  are  inserted 
and  screwed  tight,  and  the  whole  rib  is  made 
secure.  When  two  ribs  have  been  erected, 
they  are  connected  by  diagonal  bracing  frames, 
bolted  to  each  rib.  The  machinery  is  so  con- 
trived, that  a rib  of  nearly  20  tons  weight  can 
be  raised  and  fixed  by  twenty  men  in  the 
course  of  a few  hours. 

The  Evans  Mausoleum,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul,  at  Kilmallock,  is  nearly 
finished  by  an  artist,  Mr.  John  Purcell,  of 
Limerick. 

The  Poor-law  Commissioners  purpose  erect- 
ing some  additional  buildings  (to  accommodate 
300  persons)  in  connection  with  the  Killadysert 
Union  Auxiliary  Workhouse:  the  drawings, 
&c.  for  same  have  been  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners’architect,  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

The  Ballyteigne  drainage  and  embankment 
are  now  approaching  completion,  and  are 
likely  to  realise  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
jectors. The  work  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct branches,  the  first  of  which  is  a catch- 
water,  or  navigable  canal,  about  six  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  crossing  the  north-west 
portion  of  the  reclaimed  lands,  from  the  main 
channel  at  Lacken,  to  the  village  of  Bridgetown, 
and  intersecting  in  its  course  three  considerable 
rivers  and  several  rivulets,  and  receiving  the 
surface  water  of  300  acres  of  land,  which  it 
conveys  to  the  sea.  The  second  branch  of 
this  work  is  an  embankment  at  Cull,  by 
which  3,000  acres  of  marsh  and  slob  land 
will  be  reclaimed.  In  order  to  perfect  the 
drainage  of  this  extensive  tract  after  the  em- 
bankment, a series  of  self-acting  and  fixed 
sluices,  with  other  machinery,  are  constructed 
to  act  with  the  tide,  and  which  at  low  water  per- 
mit the  surface  water  accumulated  from  the  rain 
or  land  springs  to  escape.  The  canal  is  crossed 
at  Baldwinstown,  Redmoor,  Liffey,  and  Salt- 
bridge,  by  four  substantial  bridges.  The 
works,  which  are  being  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Drainage  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  are  stated  to  be  per- 
manent and  substantial. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  purpose  erecting  new  school-rooms  at 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School. 

The  Poor-Law  Commissioners  have  decided 
upon  building  a new  union  workhouse  at 
Urlingford,  county  Kilkenny,  according  to 
drawings  furnished  by  their  architect,  Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

A new  church  is  about  being  erected  in  the 
town  of  Portlaw. 

A new  stand-house  is  to  be  built  on  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare  : a number  of  gentlemen 
lately  met  in  the  Dublin  terminus  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  to  decide  upon 
plans  submitted  for  same  by  Mr.  S.  Wood, 
architect,  which  they  finally  approved  of. 

The  building  operations  in  Belfast  are  ex- 
pected to  be  so  extensive  immediately,  that 
much  additional  ground  suitable  for  brick- 


making has  already  been  broken.  Fn  the  new 
line  of  street  alone,  contracts  to  the  amount  of 
between  20,000/.  and  30,000/.  including  that 
for  the  new  Corn  Exchange,  will  be  com- 
menced early  in  spring;  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  Government  will  give  a grant  for 
the  erection  of  a new  custom-house,  although 
they  have  refused  to  supersede  the  present  in- 
convenient post-office  with  one  more  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  a commercial  town, 
like  Belfast,  unless  the  inhabitants  raised  a 
subscription  to  erect  it. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  Ardee  Union, 
purpose  erecting  an  addition  to  the  entrance 
building  of  the  workhouse  in  the  male  proba- 
tionary ward,  according  to  the  drawings  pre- 
pared by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners’  ar- 
chitect. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Carrick-on- 
Suir  Union  intend  erecting  two  additional 
wings  in  connection  with  the  main  building 
of  the  workhouse,  according  to  the  plans, 
&c.  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners’  ar- 
chitect. 

A plan  for  a new  road  to  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Law,  and  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  Fogarty,  scholar 
of  the  college.  It  is  proposed  to  open  a new 
line  on  the  western  road  directly  opposite 
Mardyke-street,  thence  to  run  through  the 
quarry,  past  the  college  up  to  the  Bandon-road. 
It  is  contemplated  that  there  should  be  branch 
entrances  to  the  cathedral  and  palace. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  purpose 
rebuilding  the  church  of  Upper  Moville, 
county  Donegal. 


BISHOPS’  THRONES  IN  EARLY 
CHURCHES. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  installation 
address,  Dec.  6th,  treated  his  audience  to- 
an  archaeological  disquisition  on  the  episcopal 
seat,  mentioning  the  fact  that  a seat  for  the 
bishop  existed  in  every  church,  and  that  in 
the  catacombs  a marble  seat  for  this  purpose- 
had  been  discovered.  “And  no  sooner  had 
the  Christians  emerged  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  temples  of  the 
heathen,  or  built  for  themselves  basilicas,  than 
they  erected  a seat  or  episcopal  throne  at  the 
very  extremity  of  the  church  under  the  apse, 
an  ample  well-built  throne,  around  which  the 
presbyters  sat,  that  so  the  stability  of  that  seat 
might  denote  the  permanency  of  that  succes- 
sion that  was  to  ensue  therein.”  The  cardinal 
must,  indeed,  have  been  hard  pressed  for  an 
argument,  and  his  courage  assumed  the  aspect 
of  desperation,  when  he  ventured  to  allude  to- 
the  arrangements  adopted  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  and,  from  their  practices  in  these 
matters,  deduce  reasons  in  support  of  his  own 
church.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  there  was 
a seat  at  the  end  of  each  church,  basilica, 
king’s  house,  conventicle,  or  meeting-house, 
as  it  was  commonly  designated,  on  which  the 
presiding  elder  or  bishop  sat,  and  from  which 
he  preached, — an  arrangement  followed  in  all 
times  wherever  a public  body  met  together  for 
social  purposes  : the  bishop’s  seat  was  iden- 
tical in  use  and  intention  with  that  which  every 
corporate  body  erects  for  its  presiding  magis- 
trate, identical  with  that  which  every  public 
meeting  provides  for  its  chairman ; and  as  the 
bishop’s  seat  was,  as  the  cardinal  rightly 
explains,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall, 
and  as  from  this  seat  the  bishop  always 
preached,  this  fact  alone,  even  if  we  had  not 
the  ancient  buildings  to  testify  to  the  same 
truth,  would  prove  that  there  was  no  screen 
existing  between  the  bishop  and  the  people : 
there  was  not  even  a distinctive  name  for  the 
bishop’s  seat  in  primitive  times,  but  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  sat  was  simply  called  a 
chancell,  from  the  Latin  word  cancelli,  the  low 
railing  at  the  edge  of  it.  On  this  platform,  in 
primitive  churches,  the  communion-table  was 
never  placed,  but  invariably  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  people.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind, 
and  also  recollecting  that  the  people  adopting 
these  arrangements  were  converts  either  from 
Judaism  or  Paganism,  having  no  other  idea  of 
religious  worship  than  as  connected  with 
temples,  into  which  the  laity  were  not  ad- 
mitted, in  which  there  was  always  a screened 
holy  place,  which  the  priest  alone  could  enter, 
and  a stone  altar  on  which  the  priests  invariably 
offered  up  material  sacrifices, — bearing  in  mind 
these  facts,  and  the  difficulty  of  changing 
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habits  thus  ingrained  into  their  very  natures, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  primitive 
Christians,  in  thus  discarding  all  semblance  to 
a temple,  but  erecting  large  open  halls  in  which 
there  was  no  other  division  between  those 
assembling  in  them  than  that  necessary  one 
of  the  raised  platform  for  the  president,  and 
no  semblance  of  an  altar  or  a holy  place, 
surely  the  evidence  is  perfectly  irresistible  that 
these  primitive  Christians  interpreted  Christ- 
ianity to  be  a social  worship, — in  which  all  were 
equal  before  their  common  Father, — in  which 
all  were  brethren,  “partakers  of  the  heavenly 
calling,  kings  and  priests  unto  God,” — in  which, 
that  “ all  things  might  be  done  decently  and 
in  order,”  one  was  appointed  by  the  church, 
that  is,  the  “ congregation  of  faithful  men,”  to 
preside  and  teach — holding  the  same  relation 
to  the  assembled  families  as  the  natural  head 
of  each  family  occupied  in  the  “ church  which 
is  in  every  house,”  and  called  also  by  the 
endearing  name  of  father. 

Will  Cardinal  Wiseman  venture  to  deny 
these  facts,  and  will  he  vouchsafe  to  explain 
how  this  significant  relation  between  the  pre- 
siding father  and  his  brethren,  “ partakers  in 
the  heavenly  calling,”  came  to  be  changed  ? 
How  it  was  that  his  simple  seat  came  to  be 
called  a “ throne  ? ” How  it  was  that  a 
thousand  years  after  Christ’s  appearance, 
screens  began  to  be  put  up  between  “ the 
throne  ” and  the  people  ? How  it  was  that  the 
communion  table  became  changed  into  a stone 
altar?  How  it  was  that,  instead  of  standing 
among  the  brethren,  it  was  placed  in  a deep 
recess,  in  a place  still  called  by  the  name  of 
chancel,  but  no  longer  having  its  ancient  use  ? 
Will  he  further  explain  how  it  is  that  the  old 
Constantine  churches  have  had  their  old  walls 
cut  through  for  the  insertion  of  side  chapels  ; 
and  these  self-same  Constantine  churches,  in 
•which,  as  he  truly  says,  the  old  episcopal  seat 
still  remains,  but  which  is  not  now  used,  and  is 
boxed  out  from  view  by  comparatively  modern 
tabernacle  work  over  a stone  altar,  and  the 
thrones  in  advance  of  that  ? Will  he  vouch- 
safe to  explain  these  indisputable  facts,  and 
clinch  his  explanation  by  accounting  for  the 
extraordinary  contrast  in  arrangement  and  use 
afforded  by  a primitive  church  and  a Gothic 
cathedral,  once  called  the  king’s  house  or  the 
people’s,  but,  when  bishops’  seats  became 
thrones,”  by  a very  natural  process  trans- 
mogrified into  “ cathedral,”  from  cathedra,  the 
Latin  name  forthisnowall-important“throne?” 
John  Elliott. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  LIGHT  AND  HEALTH 
TAX. 

The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  iniquitous 
window-tax— thetaxonlight,  cleanliness,  health, 
i and  morality — has  now  fairly  begun.  A very 
numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Isling- 
ton was  held  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing measures  to  obtain  its  complete  and  uncondi- 
tional repeal.  Mr.  Wyld,  M.P.,  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  said 
that,  like  Diogenes  of  old,  who  desired  Alexander 
to  stand  out  of  his  sunshine,  they  should  say 
to  ministers,  that  whatever  their  politics  were, 
they  must  not  prevent  the  sunshine  from 
coming  to  the  people.  The  meeting  was  after- 
wards addressed  by  Mr.  Wakley,  M.P.,  and 
by  various  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  George,  one 
of  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Anne’s,  denounced 
this  tax  as  one  which  created  another;  for  by 
driving  the  poor  into  wretched  dwellings  the 
result  was  disease  and  consequent  expense,  as 
well  as  other  evils  to  be  borne  by  the  public  at 
large. 

At  the  Marylebone  Court-house,  two  days 
after,  a crowded  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the 
metropolitan  parishes  was  held.Mr.J.A.Nicolay 
in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Wyld,  Wakley,  Bell,  and 
Williams,  M.P.s,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  M.P.,  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans,  M.P.,  and  others,  were  also 
present ; and  it  was  resolved  by  acclamation 
that  deputations  from  each  of  the  metropolitan 
.parishes,  accompanied  by  the  metropolitan  and 
other  members,  should  be  invited  to  wait  on  the 
Chancellor,  and  urge  the  total,  immediate,  and 
unconditional  repealofthe  window-tax, and  that 
Viscount  Duncan,  M.P.,  be  requested  to  head 
the  deputation. 


One  correspondent,  “ J.  W.”  says, — I think 
a plan  should  be  set  on  foot  to  rouse  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  forthwith.  Suppose  that  a 


circular  were  issued  from  an  association  in 
London  to  all  the  mayors  or  overseers,  or  other 
officers  in  each  town,  requesting  'them  to  call 
a meeting,  and  petition  Parliament  for  a total 
repeal  of  the  window  tax ; and  at  the  same 
time  advising  them  to  use  their  influence  with 
their  own  member,  if  any,  and  all  the  county 
members.  I should  advise  them  to  solicit 
pecuniary  aid  at  the  same  time,  to  defray  ex- 
penses. I think  by  this  means  they  might  get 
as  much  as  would  cover  their  outlay.  If  some- 
thing like  this  was  carried  out,  I am  satisfied 
the  tax  would  be  removed.  Do  not  let  us  wait 
for  Government  doing  it,  but  arise  and  show 
them  that  we  are  in  earnest. 

Punch  comes  in  with  a “ Sonnet  scratched 
on  a Window-pane*  up  a Court,”  which  might 
be  sent  in  the  form  of  a petition  to  the  Prime 
Minister  by  all  who  have  not  words  of  their 
own  to  express  their  wants  : — 

“ We  windows  of  this  dwelling  are  the  eyes. 

And  being  very  small  and  very  few. 

But  half  resemble  those  which  sages  view. 
Scanning  through  microscope  blue-bottle  flies. 
More  might  we  be ; but  this  the  tax  denies — 

That  seems  contrived  to  pinch  the  poor  outright, 
Stinting  them  even  in  Heaven’s  free  gift  of  light. 
From  ruddy  morning’s  dawn  till  daylight  dies, 

No  ray  that  passes  us  but  pays  its  toll. 

But  not  alone  for  sight  we  serve : as  lungs. 

Air  we  admit  to  feed  the  living  soul. 

Which,  breeding  pestilence  like  smouldering  flame, 
That  tax  excludes,  cursed  by  unnumbered  tongues. 
Let  its  repeal,  John  Russell,  gild  thy  name.” 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Architectural  Labours  in  Austria. — At  one  of 
the  last  sittings  of  the  French  Institute,  M. 
Lenormand  stated,  that  the  number  of  essays 
and  monographies  on  the  works  of  the  middle 
ages  becomes  nigh  infinite.  In  France,  the 
Comite  des  Arts  et  Monuments,  being  a Go- 
vernmental department,  has  done  a great  deal. 
Germany  has  remained  rather  behind  in  these 
labours,  also  for  the  reason,  that  it  is  from  cast- 
iron  that  some  of  its  architects  expect  a 
restitution  of  ancient  art  - splendour.  The 
present  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
Austria,  M.  Thun,  has,  at  a late  meeting  of 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  at  Vienna, 
endeavoured  to  try  another  way;  proclaiming, 
that  art  has  to  dwell  on  the  great  historical 
recollections  of  the  country,  and  to  mould  and 
improve  the  life  of  the  people.  Contempo- 
raneously with  Boisseree,  it  was  Primisser 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
directed  attention  towards  the  neglected  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages  in  Austria.  Subse- 
quently, Tschischka,  of  the  charter  office  of 
Vienna,  attempted  the  description  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  the  last  huge  monu- 
ment of  the  middle  ages.  Scheiger  and  Bo- 
heim  described  the  ancient  castles  (Burg- 
ruinen),  of  which  Austria  is  very  rich.  Works 
like  that  of  Prince  Lychnovsky,  on  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  Austria,  and  the  splendid 
volume  of  Camesina  on  the  Byzantine  Anti- 
pendium  at  Klosterneuburg,  will  always  pos- 
sess sterling  value.  Of  works  published  in 
1850,  we  mention  the  description  of  the  west 
portal  of  St.  Stephen.  This  structure,  con- 
taining a great  number  of  figures,  is  very  in- 
teresting for  its  iconographic  character,  which 
has  been  rendered  by  very  well-executed 
woodcuts.  Dr.  Hinder’s  “ Essay  on  Sym- 
bolics,” especially  the  symbolic  of  “ the  Lion 
in  Christian  Art;”  and  his  description  of  the  Po- 
lygon Chapel  at  Tuln,  are  interesting  perform- 
ances. We  may  state,,  in  conclusion,  that  as 
Germany  has  always  been  foremost  in  specula- 
tion, in  Austria,  also,  the  thought  seems  to 
rise,  that  intelligence  alone  will  never  advance 
nor  create  new  art.  It  is  even  talked  of  in 
earnest  to  establish  masters’  schools  ( Meisler - 
schulen)  instead  of  academies,  considering  this 
as  the  only  means  to  stay  shallowness  and 
want  of  character.  The  intended  restoration 
(completing)  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vitus,  at 
Prague,  built  on  the  same  plan  as  Notre 
Dame,  of  Paris,  may  afford  an  opportunity  for 
putting  into  execution  those  rather  revolution- 
ary ideas  of  our  neighbours  of  Germany. 

Art  Union  of  Munich. — The  prize  of  this 
Society  for  the  present  year  will  consist  of  a 
galvanography  of  Hanfstangel,  afterthe  famous 
Columbus  picture  of  Rubens.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  an  extensive  application  has  been 
made  of  this  important  discovery,  as  the  ori- 
ginal plate  has  also  been  multiplied  for  the 
* The  tax  itself  should  be  called  the  Wmdow-/><u;i. — Ed. 


use  of  other  Art  Unions,  and  it  will  now  be 
seen  what  can  be  done  in  this  way,  especially 
for  the  copying  of  large  gallery  pictures.  For 
the  year  1S51  four  landscapes  of  liottmann  have 
also  been  chosen,  and  M.  E.  Neureuther 
commissioned  with  their  engraving.  These 
plates  will  as  well  be  multiplied  by  Galvano- 
plastic  process.  As  the  family  of  the  departed 
gentleman  enjoys  a privilege  for  the  publication 
of  this  artist’s  Italian  and  Greek  landscapes 
(fine  amongst  thefine),it  is  spoken  of,  that  other 
Art  Unions  will  purchase  from  them  the  right 
of  publishing  the  remainder  of  the  series,  by 
which  means  the  whole  might  become  acces- 
sible to  the  public.  The  Bavarian  artists  in- 
tend to  present  King  Ludwig  with  a splendid 
album,  and  an  invitation  to  the  Germans  in 
Rome  has  been  issued,  asking  their  co-opera- 
tion, which  combined  will  not  fail  to  bring 
forth  a deserving  and  worthy  art  performance. 

Curiosum. — An  idea  of  the  great  stir  on  the 
Continent  about  the  Great  Exhibition,  may  be 
formed  by  the  announcements  in  German 
papers,  by  which  tavern-keepers  and  others 
invite  their  guests  to  view  the  plans  and  ele- 
vations of  the  building  exhibited  at  their 
rooms. 

New  alimentary  Substances  for  the  Working 
Classes. — The  French  consul  at  the  republic  of 
Ecuador  has  brought  thence  two  alimentary 
new  plants  of  great  importance.  The  tuber 
of  one,  called  Hocas,  has  the  form  of  an  oblong 
potato:  the  interior  of  the  substance,  how- 
ever, has  a red  and  yellow  colour,  and  the 
taste  is  that  of  a chesnut.  The  other  is  called 
Millico,  and  its  form  and  taste  is  very  near 
that  of  the  potato.  Both  grow  wild,  and  in 
great  abundance,  near  Quito,  even  in  the 
most  meagre  soil.  Experiments  on  their  pro- 
pagation are  now  being  made  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris. 

Discovery  of  a New  Picture  by  Raffaelle. 
— The  Gazetta  de  Cremone  states  that  a very 
splendid  picture  of  this  great  master  has 
been  discovered.  It  represents  the  Virgin 
adoring  the  infant  Jesus,  St.  Joseph  standing 
at  a distance.  In  a corner  of  the  picture  is  the 
monogram  S.R.U — Sanzius  Raffaelle  Urbinus. 

Naples.  — Besides  the  famous  prohibition 
of  Sophocles,  Byron,  Shakspeare,  &c.,  the  Nea- 
politan government  is  acting  with  the  same 
severity  towards  art  and  artists.  The  room  of 
the  Museum  containing  the  ambiguous  pictures 
which  could  be  formerly  viewed,  at  least,  by 
superior  permission,  has  been  altogether  shut 
up,  as  well  as  that  containing  the  Venus 
statues,  &c.  At  the  6ame  time  the  MSS.  of 
the  library  have  been  sealed  up,  and  cannot 
now  be  consulted  anyhow. 


DOCTORING  DAMP  WALLS. 

At  the  request  of  several  correspondents 
we  shall  here  state,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
composition  referred  to  in  the  conclusion  of 
our  recent  article  on  this  subject,  although, 
having  no  guide  or  precedent,  and  our  pur- 
pose being  merely  one  of  temporary  personal 
convenience,  failing  some  previous  attempts 
of  others,  we  merely  caused  the  ingredients  to 
be  mixed  up  to  the  desired  consistency  with- 
out precise  measurement.  We  may  state,  then, 
that  probably  three  parts  of  resin,  pitch,  or 
bitumen,  to  one  of  India-rubber  or  gutta 
percha  solution  will  form  a tough  enough  coat- 
ing. The  composition  must  be  thinned  with 
turpentine  to  a consistency  manageable  in  cold 
solution  on  a cold  wall.  There  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  this  : but  it  may  be  necessary  to 
point  out  how  the  ingredients  should  at  first 
be  united.  Our  own  mode  was  simply  this: 
we  caused  the  resin  and  pitch  to  be  melted  in 
an  iron-pot  on  a fire  carefully  covered  up  with 
ashes  to  prevent  danger  from  fire ; and  when 
melted,  turpentine  was  poured  in  so  as  to  thin 
it  to  a consistency  like  treacle.  To  that  the 
India-rubber  solution  (as  purchased  ready  pre- 
pared) was  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  till  the 
india  rubber  solution  was  further  dissolved  in 
the  resinous  solution.  Requiring  more  of  the 
toughening  or  gummy  ingredient,  and  finding 
some  gutta-percha  solution  at  hand,  it  was 
then  added  in  place  of  the  India-rubber,  and 
the  whole  formed  an  excellent  paint  when 
further  thinned  with  turpentine  and  mixed 
with  a little  colour;  but  whether  India-rubber 
alone,  or  gutta-percha  alone,  or  a mixture  of 
both,  is  best,  remains  to  be  tried  by  some  one 
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else,  unless  we  have  further  occasion  to  repeat 
the  experiment,  which  at  present  we  do  not 
contemplate.  A Birmingham  correspondent, 
who  has  perused  our  article,  informs  us  that 
he  is  the  proprietor  of  a composition  in  which 
“ certain  quantities  of  India-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha are  directly  digested  with  oils  and 
certain  resinous  and  bituminous  substances, 
as  well  as  alcoholic  liquid,  and  form  with  it 
one  liquid  solution,  which  therefore  unites 
all  the  qualities  for  a water  and  damp  resisting 
fluid  you  wish  to  recommend.”  Our  corre- 
spondent’s letter,  however,  or  advertisement, 
would  be  but  too  likely  to  lead  to  a little  mis- 
understanding with  the  Stamp-Office  autho- 
rities, were  we  to  say  much  more  about  it 
here.  One  thing  we  may  add  from  it,  how- 
ever, namely,  that  our  correspondent  recom- 
mends not  only  the  four  walls,  but  the  ceiling 
and  the  floor  to  be  completely  covered  with 
such  a composition,  as  the  damp  will  probably 
exude  from  either  the  floor  or  the  ceiling  if 
merely  prevented  evaporating  from  the  walls. 
To  convert  a very  damp  room  into  a perfectly 
dry  one,  we  believe  our  correspondent  is  right; 
but  the  effect  on  ceilings  and  floors  especially, 
of  loading  them  with  suppressed  damp,  must 
also  be  considered. 


SELF-TAUGIIT  SCOTCH  SCULPTORS. 

In  yours  of  the  11th  inst.,  a correspondent, 
“W.  R.  C.,”  referring  to  “self-taught  Scottish 
sculptors,”  expresses  doubt  as  to  Old  Mortality 
being  a work  of  J.  Thom.  Mr.  Thom  exe- 
cuted an  Old  Mortality  some  years  previous  to 
Corrie’s  attempt.  Indeed,  I believe.  Thom  was 
in  New  York  when  Corrie  “ nobbled  Wheat- 
stone.” But,  Sir,  having  no  wish  to  disparage 
Corrie,  I will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  I 
believe  he  was  not  aware  of  Thom’s  work  until 
he  had  nearly  finished  his  own.  Thom  also 
executed  a colossal  figure  of  Wallace,  which 
is  now  in  Lord  Grey’s  beautiful  grounds, 
Kinfauns  Castle,  near  Perth.  An  equestrian 
figure  of  Tam  O’Shanter  was  also  a work  of 
his.  A self-taught  sculptor,  mentioned  by 
Lockhart  in  his  life  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  used  to 
accuse  Thom  of  copying  his  Old  Mortality. 
How  far  the  charge  was  true,  I know  not.  Old 
Mortality  seems  a great  favourite  with  these 
self-artists.  Another  one,  named  Forrest,  has 
also  displayed  his  skill  on  the  renovation  of 
the  “ Hill  Men  ” monuments.  W.  A. 


THE  IRON  TRA.DE. 

There  has  been  more  demand  for  rails, 
especially  for  exportation,  within  the  last 
quarter  than  there  was  during  the  whole  of  the 
two  years  last  past.  Orders  of  a rather  exten- 
sive description,  mostly  for  rails,  have  been 
lately  received  from  Germany,  the  Roman 
States,  Russia,  and  India.  There  is  a dread, 
however,  amongst  the  iron-masters,  that,  as  of 
old,  there  may  be  some  degree  of  unsound 
speculation  at  the  root  of  present  appearances 
of  returning  prosperity.  The  English  manu- 
facturers are  also  jealous  of  the  formidable 
competition  successfully  at  work  in  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Belgium.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  prestige  of  the  quarterly-price  system  has 
been  so  completely  broken,  and  the  attempt  to 
impose  impracticable  prices  on  the  great  body 
of  the  trade  formally  abandoned,  attempts  are 
still  being  made  to  recur  to  them.  A contem- 
porary has  just  dished  up  the  following  stale 
composition  for  behoof  of  those  who  know  no 
better  : — “ The  meeting  preliminary  to  the 
usual  quarterly  meetings  is  formed  of  the 
most  extensive  and  important  iron-masters  in 
the  trade.  They  fix  a price,  the  highest  which, 
under  circumstances,  the  best  iron  can  be 
expected  to  fetch,  and  from  these  prices  the 
largest  and  most  influential  firms  seldom,  if 
ever,  recede.  But  the  small  masters,  who  are 
not  bound  by  the  rules  of  this  confederation, 
although  fixing  upon  these  prices  as  the  legiti- 
mate prices  of  first-rate  iron,  continually 
undersell  the  largest  and  best  makers,  and  by 
this  means  give  a false  and  spurious  tone  to  the  ; 
iron-markets.”  Now  the  few  great  masters  do 
not  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  trade,  but 
the  mass  of  those  whom  it  was  ever  attempted  to 
concuss  into  the  nominal  price  system,  under 
pain  of  being  called  “needy”  and  “ small.” 
The  legitimate  tone  of  the  market  must  ever 
be  taken  from  the  great  body  of  the  trade, 
however  “ small,”  and  not  from  the  few,  how- 
ever “great.”  The  “ false  and  spurious  tone,” 
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therefore,  is  no  other  than  that  itself  here  still 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  us  as  “ the 
legitimate  prices,”  and  several  of  the  main  sup- 
porters of  this  gross  system  of  humbug  not  long 
ago  themselves  confessed  its  “illegitimacy,” and 
renounced  it  altogether.  No  sooner  is  there 
a poor  little  glimpse  of  supposed  “ returning 
prosperity,”  however,  than  endeavours  are 
made  to  ride  the  same  high  horse  over  the 
trade  at  large  as  ever.  But  it  is  now  too  late  : 
the  quarterly  price  dicta  have  once  and  for  all 

admittedly  “lost  their  prestige.” Accounts 

at  the  late  meetings  were  as  usual  satisfactorily 
settled.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  the  de- 
mand for  railway  iron  will  be  large  during  the 
ensuing  year.  No  attempt  was  made,  however, 
to  raise  even  the  nominal  price  some  time  since 
fixed  on.  The  following  are  the  quotations, 
such  as  they  are  : — Bars  and  rods,  5/.  10s.  to 
61.;  hoops,  5 1.  15s.  to  62.  10s.;  sheets,  61.  10s. 
to  71.  10s.;  pig  iron,  2 1.  12s.  6d.  to  3 Z.  5s. 


LEAD  CISTERNS  AND  LEAD  POISONING. 

PROPOSED  WATER  FOR  LONDON. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  your  corre- 
spondent’s new  cistern  (see  p.  13)  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  absence  of  that  very  calcareous 
matter,  which  he  thinks  is  in  excess  in  the  water. 
The  “whitish  fungoid  substance”  is  most  likely 
carbonate  of  lead,  arising  from  the  free  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  water  combining  with  the 
metallic  lead,  and  acting,  as  it  always  does 
(probably  through  galvanic  agency),  on  the 
projecting  points  of  the  lining,  producing  the 
spotted  appearance  he  alludes  to. 

A new  cistern  erected  at  my  house  at 
Hersham,  in  Surrey,  in  1844,  was  completely 
perforated  through  the  six  lb.  lead  of  the  bot- 
tom and  lower  part  of  the  sides,  in  two  years, 
presenting  the  same  white  fungoid  appearance. 
Concluding  from  this,  and  from  several  cases 
of  lead  poisoning  that  had  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  water  had  combined 
with  the  lead,  I determined  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  coating  the  cistern  with  mineral  pitch, 
which  was  done  with  two  coats,  and  up  to 
this  time  it  has  remained  perfectly  water  tight. 

The  water  of  this  district  acts  very  quickly 
on  lead,  and  its  effect  at  Claremont,  which  was 
principally  owing  to  the  spring,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  being 
covered  to  preserve  its  purity,  must  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all. 

A most  important  consideration  here  arises 
from  the  recent  suggestion  of  taking  the  water 
supply  of  London  from  the  same  sources,  and 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Hon.  W. 
Napier,  is  “ to  be  stored  in  a covered  reser- 
voir,” to  prevent  the  water  becoming  “ warm, 
vapid,  and  badly  tasted  this,  he  states,  will 
also  prevent  the  action  of  its  “ extraordinary 
capacity  for  absorbing  the  impurities  of  the 
atmosphere ;”  but  it  will,  at  the  same  time, 
prevent  its  giving  off  its  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  and,  by  combining  with  the  lead,  will  fill 
our  cisterns  with  an  insidious  poison. 

In  a question  so  affecting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  thousands,  I may  be  excused  for 
entering  upon  a subject  which,  I trust,  will  be 
taken  up  more  fully  by  better  chemists  than 
myself.  William  Jeakes. 

Water  may  be  defended  from  the  action  of 
lead  on  a voltaic  principle.  Discs  of  iron,  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  and  the  sides,  one  on 
each,  with  a thin  layer  of  leather,  Indian  rubber, 
or  gutta  percha,  interposed,  will  suspend  the 
chemical  action  on  the  lead  referred  to. — J. 
Murray,  Ph.  D. 


The  British  Inventors’  Protection 
Company. — At  a late  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany, held  at  their  offices,  Aldermanbnry,  Mr. 
W.  Harris  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  the 
secretary,  reported  that  he  had  received  an 
official  communication  from  “ the  council  of 
chairmen  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners” 
for  the  International  Exhibition,  intimating 
j “ that  space  had  been  allotted  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  company’s  model  for  the  novomotive 
system  of  railway  propulsion  for  superseding 
omnibus  traffic.”  Mr.  Campbell  also  inti- 
mated that  the  promoters  of  working  men’s 
associations  were  making  arrangements  to 
raise  a capital  of  1,000/.  by  subscriptions  for 
the  construction  of  a large  working  model  to 
be  used  for  conveying  passengers  during  the 
exhibition. 


ART  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Exhibition  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
at  Donegal-place,  Belfast,  was  opened  a short 
time  since.  Some  English  artists  have  con- 
tributed some  excellent  works.  The  principal 
Irish  artists,  and  their  productions,  are, 
Richard  Rothwell  (“  Morning  Orisons,”  and  a 
portrait,  “The  Captives  of  the  Harem,”  &c.), 
Charles  Grey,  R.H.A.  (“First  come,  first 
served;”  “ A Jackdaw  perched  on  a piece  of 
bread,  while  a Terrier,  afraid  to  bite,  is  watch- 
ing it  ”).  Mr.  G.  F.  Mulvany  contributes 
several,  among  which  is  “ The  Knight  and  the 
Jeweller’s  Daughter.”  There  are  a few  land- 
scapes by  Mr.  Hugh  Frazer;  sea  pieces  by  Mr. 
Kenrick;  a series  by  Mr.  N.  J.  Croly;  and 
a large  number  of  others. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Dublin  School  of  De- 
sign has  been  for  some  time  open  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  House.  His 
excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  suite 
visited  the  exhibition  privately.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  pupils  show  an  improvement 
on  the  former  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society;  but  the  collection  is  not  so  nume- 
rous as  might  be  expected  from  the  large 
number  of  attendants  at  the  school.  In  the 
modelling  department  some  fair  specimens 
have  been  exhibited;  also  some  clever  water 
colours  and  etchings  by  the  female  pupils. 
There  are  few  works  of  interest  exhibited  in 
the  architectural  department.  The  tinted 
drawings  are  limited  in  number,  and  there  are 
only  four  original  designs  for  buildings  in  the 
exhibition. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS— ART  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 

The  last  number  of  the  Athenceum  has 
several  remarks  which  we  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tract. With  reference  to  our  coming  visitors, 
our  contemporary  says  : — “ Having  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  so  grand,  no  thought  of  a paltry 
economy  should  prevent  the  cleansing  of  our 
streets, — the  drainage  of  our  Serpentines  and 
other  standing  pools, — the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  our  parks, — the  opening  of  our  public 
institutions, — and  so  forth.  We  suppose,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  will  be  considered 
possible  to  get  down  the  hoarding  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  clear  away  the  obstinate 
fragment  of  the  lodge  before  the  festival  of 
nations  begins.  Will  the  chapters  of  St. 
Paul’s  and  of  Westminster  Abbey  insist  on 
taking  twopenny  perquisites  from  the  nation’s 
guests  ? In  the  name  of  hospitality  and  de- 
cency, we  hope  not.  The  Englishman  rambles 
from  vault  to  tower  of  the  Parthenon — from 
tomb  to  chapel  of  the  Invalides — from  aisle  to 
gallery  of  Notre  Dame  : shall  the  Frenchman 
be  stopped  and  taxed  at  the  Tower,  at  St. 
Paul’s,  and  at  Westminster  Abbey  ? We 
should  be  doing  no  more  than  is  done  to  every 
Englishman  in  France  if  we  offered  larger 
facilities  to  our  foreign  guests  for  inspecting 
Windsor  Castle,  and  lor  wandering  about  its 
regal  parks, — dear  as  the  Forest  of  Ardennes 
to  the  readers  of  our  old  literature.  No  man 
is  refused  admission  into  Versailles.  Green- 
wich Chapel  should  be  thrown  open  : no 
charge  is  made  at  the  Invalides.  Surely,  too, 
the  State  prisons  of  the  Tower — so  full  of  sad 
and  touching  historical  interest — the  chapel  of 
St.  Peter  ad  Vincula — the  noble  tower  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus — and  all  the  rest  of  that  striking 
pile  of  buildings — should  be  given  to  the- 
public  inspection.” 

A correspondent  of  the  same  journal  sugr 
gests  that,  “ By  a very  slight  alteration  Exetel, 
Change  might  be  converted  from  a dismad 
woe-begone  solitude,  into  a well-frequentee 
rendezvous, — if  any  one  would  engage  th 
entire  locale,  and  fit  it  up  as  a Cafe  and  Re- 
staurateur’s. Almost  all  the  alteration  re- 
quired would  be,  to  glaze  the  entrances  and  to 
remove  the  fronts  of  the  shops, — which  last 
would  then  become  so  many  separate  cabinets 
or  boxes,  with  a dining-table  in  each.  An 
extra  consumption  of  gas  would  have  to  be 
calculated  on, — as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
begin  to  light  up  very  early  ; and  it  would  also 
be  necessary  to  convert  some  adjoining  house 
into  the  culinary  offices  requisite  for  an  esta- 
blishment of  the  kind  on  such  a scale.” 

And,  then,  as  to  our  country  towns  : — “The 
tastes  which  can  enjoy  and  the  means  which 
can  command  the  more  perfect  and  durable 
forms  in  which  art  ministers  to  the  intellectual 
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appetite  are  growing  in  our  large  towns, — if 
slowly,  yet  certainly.  Liverpool,  in  its  Cus- 
tom-house, its  St.  George’s  Hall,  its  Sailors1 
Home,  has  erected  edifices  worthy  of  a great 
metropolis.  The  new  front  of  the  Exchange 
in  Manchester,  the  almost  completed  infir- 
mary, and  the  new  borough  gaol  are  features 
of  that  town  which  would  hardly  have  been 
conceivable  to  the  fathers  of  the  present  race 
of  its  inhabitants.  Not  to  speak  of  the  archi- 
tecture only,  there  are  men  still  living  who 
remember  a time  when  art  was  there  abso- 
lutely a stranger  alike  to  the  home  and  to  the 
street.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  not  1002. 
worth  of  pictures  in  all  Preston,  and  yet  we 
had  lately  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a single 
collection  in  private  hands  in  that  town  said  to 
be  worth  15,0002.  With  the  genius  and  enter- 
prise which  converted  Newcastle  into  the 
finest  provincial  town  in  England,  every  reader 
is  acquainted.” 


PROPOSALS  FOR  RE-ASSESSMENT  OF 
THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  LUKE,  CHELSEA. 
The  Board  of  Guardians  of  St.  Luke, 
Chelsea,  proceeded  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
15th,  to  open  the  tenders  for  revaluing  the 
parish,  agreeably  to  advertisement  in  The 
Builder  of  the  21st  December,  when  the 
following  were  found  to  have  been  put  in  : — 
Valuation  to  be 

W.  Hudson,  Doctor’s  Commons  1,060  0 13  months'.11 

E.  Cantwell,  Great  Marlborough- 

street  920  0 12 

J.  Young  and  Co.,  King-street, 

Cheapside  875  0 .12 

J.  P.  Greaves,  Lower  Brook-strt.  679  0 12 

— Williams,  Robert  - terrace, 

Chelsea,  with  Randle  and  Cor- 
bett, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields 675  0 9 

G.  O.  Lucas,  Camden-town  600  0 10  ” 

Castle  and  Jayne,  Chancery-lano  600  0 Timenotnamed. 

F.  P.  Thompson,  Chelsea  (with 

a new  map  of  the  parish) 520  0 11  months. 

C.  Lee,  Golden-square 500  0 12 

J.  Bowrun,  Ryder-strt.  Islington  500  0 8 

T.  W.  Collard,  Adelphi  500  0 6 

E.  S.  Gisborne,  Nottingham -197  0 8 

E.  Roberts,  Ilolles-street  475  o 6 

T.  M.  Nelson,  Charles-street,  St. 

James’s 472  lo  6 

— Bell,  Thornhill-grove,  Barns- 

bury-park  450  0 7 

C.  Lahee,  Vere-street 450  0 18 

J.  Richardson,  Wiliaott-street  ...  418  0 5 

J.  D.  Paine,  Basingh#ll-6treet  ...  3G7  10  G 

G.  P.  Dyke,  Adelphi,  with  G. 

Marslund,  Newiugton  350  0 4 

Austin  and  Co.  Bristol 837  '0  9 

Mr.  Paine’s  tender  was  accepted. 


WIDE  TENDERS. 

Seeing  that  carvers  and  masons  are  a little 
out  in  their  calculations  as  well  as  builders,  I 
beg  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  the  “turn  up” 
for  the  fittings,  &c.  for  Moulton  Church,  as 
advertised  in  The  Builder,  as  an  example  : — 

For  Wood  For  Stone 
Work. 


London  003.11  0 

Ringham  Ipswich  642  0 0 ...  £167  10  0 

Bell  nnd  Sons,  Cambridge 612  0 0 215  0 0 

Rattee,  ditto 556  0 0 ....”  223  0 0 

Peebles,  Deerham  488  6 11  160  0 0 

Tyler  and  Sharpe,  Thetford...  471  0 0 269  0 0 

Bennett  and  Sons,  Whittlesey  417  0 0 187  0 0 

^ats°n.  Norwich  """  157  0 0 

Clarke  and  Sons,  ditto  135  13  8 


Query — Who  was  ‘ 
Cambridge. 


blind  ?” 


HALTING  PLACES. 

Common  consent  agrees  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  yielding  to  this  requirement,  and  yet 
every  inhabitant  objects  to  the  erection  of  fix- 
tures in  contiguity  with,  or  within  view  of,  his 
abode  : it  remains  for  him  who,  above  two  years 
back,  remonstrated  on  the  subject  through  the 
medium  of  The  Builder,  to  point  out  some 
fitting  locations. 

There  is  no  mauvaise  honte  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Paris,  where  there  is  a population  of 
about  700,000, — for  there  we  see  canvas  sheds 
and  tents  in  the  causeways,  as,  indeed,  we 
find  them  on  the  Epsom  Course  on  great 
meetings. 

1 n London,  then,  with  two  million  souls,  how 
much  more  does  decency  require  suitable 
arrangements. 

Since  the  notice  given  on  the  subject,  sta- 
tions have  been  made  at  Westminster-bridge, 
St.  Martin’s-lane  (National  Gallery),  Hvde- 
park-corner,  and  possibly  a few  other  places; 
but  still  there  are  various  routes  which  pre- 
sent no  “ retiro”  for  two  or  three  miles,  unless 
crowded  lanes  and  alleys,  with  the  densest 
population,  may  be  so-cailed,  or  mis-used  ! 

Before  allusion  was  made  to  this  subject  in 
The  Builder,  the  writer  of  this  communica- 
tion sent  a similar  article  to  The  Times,  but  it 
was  denied  insertion  ! He  then  wrote  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  with  no 
better  success,  for  they  replied  that  there  were 
no  funds  applicable  to  such  a purpose. 

The  objections  made  on  the  part  of  house- 
holders is  certainly  reasonable ; but  as  there 
are  many  householders,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
very  best  quarters  in  the  town,  who  are  ag- 
grieved by  the  licences  taken,  despite  the 
police,  the  penalties,  and  the  water-spout,  the 
regular  establishment  of  resting-places,  at 
equable  distances,  woidd  obviate  many  public 
abuses,  tend  materially  to  the  health  of  the 
ambulant  population,  and  relieve  the  peace 
officers  of  a most  disagreeable  duty. 

There  is  in  London,  with  good  regulation, 
room  enough  for  all ; hut  as  houses  are  so 
compacted  in  line  that  there  is  no  disposable 
space  to  be  had  save  by  purchase  of  a tene- 
ment, I would  recommend  that  apertures  be 
made  in  the  long  lines  of  wall  which  are  found 
near  most  churches,  that  suitable  erections,  in 
slate,  with  properly  constructed  hydraulic 
apparatus,  be  fitted  therein,  covered  in  (with 
regard  to  ventilation),  and  duly  provided,  as  in 
private  houses,  in  such  manner  that  no  noisome 
effluvium  offend  either  the  visitant  or  the  pas- 
senger,— that,  as  in  Paris,  a custode  be  ap- 
pointed to  each  by  the  parish  or  municipality, 
and  that  tubular  drains  communicate  from 
each  refugium  to  the  common  street  sewer 
without  the  wall. 

A space  of  6 feet  in  depth,  by  12  feet  in 
width,  would  amply  suffice  for  four  compart- 
ments, or  18  feet  for  six.  The  municipality 
should  properly  be  chargeable  with  the  ex- 
pense, and  that  would  be  trifling,  whilst  the 
advantage  to  public  health  and  morality  must 
amply  repay  it. 

A glance  at  the  crowd  of  frequenters  to  the 
already  established  and  recognised  resorts, 
will  show  their  inadequacy  for  the  object,  even 
in  the  present  thin  state  of  the  town,  when  if 
candidates  await  in  expectancy,  what  must  it 
be  in  the  full  season  ? 


able,  though  not  obtrusive,  and  convenient 
reach. 

The  year  we  live  in  requires  some  attention 
to  the  habitudes  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  to 
the  healt1)  of  the  land  we  live  in ; and  as  the 
only  way  to  remedy  abuses  is  to  make  them 
patent,  these  hints  are  thrown  out  broad  cast 
through  1 he  Builder,  without  expectation 
of  any  more  profit  than  has  followed  other 
patent  divulgations  through  the  same  channel 
by  Quondam. 


A Treatise  on  Bracing,  with  its  Application  to 
Bridges,  fyc.  By  R.  H.  Bow,  Civil  Engi- 
neer. Edinburgh,  1851.  A.  and  C.  Black. 
It  is  now  several  years  since  the  descrip- 
tion of  bracing,  chiefly  dwelt  upon  in  this 
work,  suggested  itself  to  the  author;  and 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  a method  of  such 
simplicity  and  evident  excellence  should  have 
been  employed  in  only  a few  unimportant  in- 
stances, and,  in  the  majority  of  these,  in  a 
mixed  or  not  very  evident  way. 

He  says,  “The  first  example  that  is  likely 
to  occur  to  the  reader  is  that  of  the  spandrils 
of  Southwark  Bridge,  hut  the  arch,  from  its 
construction  and  depth  of  material,  is  quite 
independent  of  additional  bracing,  and  the 
use  of  the  lozenges  of  the  spandrils  is  merely 
to  connect  the  arch  with  the  roadway  : thus, 
the  Sunderland  Bridge,  which  is  of  nearly  the 
same  span,  and  of  greater  rise,  and  composed 
of  voussoirs  of  less  depth  and  inferior  cha- 
racter for  rigidity,  is,  nevertheless,  without 
spandril  bracing.  * * * «■ 

But  the  most  decided  case  of  its  employ- 
ment, in  its  simplest  form,  which  the  author 
has  met  with,  is  that  figured  in  The  Builder 
(page  100,  vol.  viii.) ; it  is  the  wrought-iron 
roof  over  the  Strasburg  Railway  Station  at 
Paris.” 

This  want  of  attention  to  an  important 
principle  naturally  led  him  to  investigate  its 
qualifications,  and  it  was  his  expectation  to 
have  had  opportunities,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  of  making  practical  use  and  ex- 
emplification of  the  results.  Such  oppor- 
tunities, however,  not  having  as  yet  occurred, 
he  adopts  the  means  of  the  pen  to  place  his 
investigations  in  such  a position  that  they 
may  be  capable  of  becoming  useful. 

As  a foundation  from  which  to  commence, 
he  assumes  the  following  propositions  : — 

“ Prop.  I.  In  a triangle,  an  angle  cannot 
increase  or  diminish  without  the  opposite  side 
also  increasing  or  diminishing. 

Prop.  II.  When  the  angles  of  a figure  are 
unchangeable,  the  shape  is  unchangeable, 
and,  therefore,  the  figure  is  completely  braced. 
The  converse  of  each  of  these  is  also  true. 

A triangular  structure,  having  sides  that 
are  unchangeable,  is  a completely  braced  form. 

If  a quadrilateral  figure  alter  its  shape,  the 
angles  alter,  and,  as  the  sum  of  the  angles 
must  be  equal  to  four  right  angles,  they  can- 
not all  increase  or  all  diminish  ; therefore  (con- 
sidering the  diagonals  as  third  sides  of  tri- 
angles) the  diagonals  must  one  increase  and 
the  other  decrease. 

The  subject  of  the  book  is  interesting  to  all 
constructors,  and  Mr.  Bow  has  treated  it  very 
lucidly  and  efficiently. 


Noiseless  Wheels. — The  patent  noiseless 
wheel  appears  to  be  coming  into  use  in  the 
metropolis.  It  is  understood  that  a company 
for  noiseless  omnibuses  and  cabs  is  in  forma- 
tion. Noiseless  vehicles  would  be  a greater 
boon  than  the  wood  pavement.  The  method 
of  effecting  this  great  desideratum,  says  a con- 
temporary, is  by  placing  a band  of  vulcanised 
India-rubber  round  the  outer  tire  of  the  wheel. 
It  is  so  disposed,  that  although  passing  over 
the  newest  macadamised  road,  it  is  uninjured 
by  the  stones;  is  easier  of  draught ; perfectly 
noiseless ; and,  from  its  easy  motion,  is  a 
luxury  to  invalids. 

New  Forest  Inclosures. — A Treasury 
declaration  has  been  issued  for  throwing  open 
and  in  common  certain  inclosures  in  which 
the  growing  trees  are  past  danger  by  browsing 
of  cattle  and  deer,  or  other  prejudice,  to  the 
intent  that  an  equal  quantity  of  other  waste 
lands  in  the  same  forest  may  be  inclosed  in 
lieu  of  the  same  for  the  growth  of  new  timber, 
as  the  Act  of  William  III.  thereanent  directs. 


The  construction  of  all,  save  that  at  Hyde- 
park-corner,  is  faulty;  the  slate  slabs  being 
but  half  visage  high,  and  just  enough  to  keep 
the  nose  within  the  “ Ammonian  shrine,”  which, 
from  the  want  of  proper  lustration  in  the  sum- 
mer’s heat,  is  no  trifling  penalty. 

It  may  by  some  be  considered  unseemly  to 
dedicate  any  portion  of  grounds  overstocked, 
to  nausea,  with  festering  mortality,  to  the  pur- 
poses, or  even  to  the  relief  of  the  living  ; hut 
how  often  do  we  find  lock-ups,  round-houses, 
stocks  for  obsolete  punishments  in  town;  and 
in  the  country,  stocks  of  cattle  feeding  on  the 
rank  grass  of  these  domains  ? 

The  dead  will  soon  no  longer  he  compacted 
in  confused  heaps  in  these  charnel-houses,  and 
they  cannot  (so  far  as  the  limited  demand 
upon  them  needeth  for  this  purpose)  he  better 
applied  than  in  thus  conducing  to  decorum,  in 
withdrawing  pollutions  from  the  court  or  alley 
of  the  humble  artizan : besides,  the  church  is 
a definite  and  known  point,  and  the  distance 
of  one  from  the  other  would  indicate  a palp- 


T/ie  Elements  of  Mechanism  ; containing  a fami- 
liar Explanation  of  the  Construction  of 
various  Kinds  of  Machinery, Sfc.  By  Thomas 
Tate.  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans.  1851. 

Between  training  at  Battersea  and  pub- 
lishing in  Paternoster-row,  Mr.  Tate’s  time, 
we  should  think,  must  be  pretty  well  used  up. 
The  present  useful  little  volume  may  be  re- 
garded as  a twin  accompaniment  to  the  author’s 
“ Exercises  in  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philo- 
s phy.”  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  private 
students  and  schoolmasters,  and  contains, 
besides  an  excellent  compendium  of  all  sorts 
of  mechanism  and  machinery,  new  and  old 
movements,  &c.,  a profusion  of  well-engraved 
illustrations.  Engineering  students  as  well  as 
elementary  teachers  would  do  well  to  make 
use  of  this  familiar  exposition  of  the  leading 
principles  of  mechanism.  Any  thing  difficult 
in  the  investigations  is  printed  in  small  type, 
so  that  the  student  may  legitimately  skip  these 
on  a first  perusal. 
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iWiscellanea. 

A Royal  Road  to  Drawing. — Another 
miracle,  it  seems,  is  now  to  be  wrought  in  the 
fine  arts.  A Professor  Richter,  from  Berlin, 
with  due  conditions  of  secrecy,  “ respectfully 
announces  to  the  public  of  New  York,  that  he 
has  invented  a new  method  of  sketching,  with 
facility  and  accuracy,  all  objects,  in  one  lesson, 
and  to  effect  this,  no  previous  knowledge  of 
drawing  whatever  is  necessary.  Portraits, 
landscapes,  groups  of  flowers,  interiors  of 
saloons,  churches,  ruins,  animals,  &c.,  may  be 
drawn  from  nature  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  quickness.  A knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
perspective,  and  of  light  and  shade,  will  at  the 
same  time  be  acquired  ; as  it  likewise  enables 
the  pupil  to  colour  his  sketches.  This  method, 
after  numerous  trials,  has  been  found  most  use- 
ful by  architects,  engineers,  and  ladies,  as  the 
most  difficultdrawing  can  be  reducedor  enlarged, 
on  any  scale,  at  the  convenience  of  the  pupil, 
without  the  aid  of  any  instrument.”  Terms, 
“for  the  one  lesson  necessary  to  understand 
perfectly  the  method,  ten  dollars  a pupil,”  &c. 
“ The  assertion,”  says  the  Home  Journal  (N.  P. 
Willis),  “ that  one  may  learn  the  difficult  art 
— be  able  to  make  a faultless  drawing  of  any- 
thing, that  is  to  say — in  half-an-hour,  seems 
chimerical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  We 
listened  incredulously — but  sat  down,  and  had 
it  proved  upon  our  own  head  and  eye.  We 
cannot  explain  it,  because  to  do  so  would  be 
an  invasion  of  patent.  But  we  can  say  that 
it  is  an  invention  of  exquisite  simplicity,  or 
rather  half-a-dozen  most  ingenious  Inventions 
.put  to  one  use — a sort  of  daguerreotype 
worked  by  the  muscles  instead  of  by  light. 
Any  child,  or  any  old  person,  can  learn  it  in 
an  hour,  and  afterwards  make  admirable 
drawings  of  anything.” 

Improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Iron. — R.  Heath,  Manchester,  iron  merchant, 
and  R.  H.  Thomas,  of  Wolstanton,  engineer, 
Rave  patented  certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  The  patentees  claim  the 
use  of  revolving  cylindrical  surfaces  or  rollers, 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  but  at  different 
rates  of  speed,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
a puddle  ball  of  iron  into  a bloom.  The  pecu- 
liar motion  given  to  the  rollers  causes  the  metal 
to  revolve  round  its  own  centre,  whilst  at  the 
Bame  time  it  is  gradually  carried  downwards 
and  discharged  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine. 
The  scales  of  metal  which  fall  during  the 
operation  pass  through  a grating  into  a suitable 
receptacle  underneath,  and  can  be  removed  in 
the  ordinary  manner. — Mechanics'  Magazine. 

The  Assessing  Cottage  Landlords. 
— The  following  case  and  opinion  appear  in 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  relative  to  a practice 
which  we  know  has  been  adopted  in  many 
parishes  in  this  country. — Case. — “The  parish 
of  A.  has  adopted  the  Small  Tenements  Rating 
Act,  13  & 14  Yict.  c.  99.  B.  C.,  an  owner,  is 
liable  to  pay  the  poor-rates  of  several  tene- 
ments occupied  by  different  individuals.  The 
collector,  on  making  out  the  collecting  receipt 
"book,  makes  but  one  receipt  for  the  above- 
named  property  ; but  distinguishes  the  names 
and  amount  charged  on  the  several  tenements 
on  the  back  of  the  receipt.  B.  C.,  on  the  rate 
"being  demanded  of  him,  refuses  to  pay  unless 
a separate  receipt  is  given  for  each  occupier. 
Your  opinion  is  requested  as  to  whether  the 
collector  is  bound  to  give  receipts  for  each 
separate  occupier  or  not  ? — Opinion.  By  art. 
3,  No.  1,  of  the  general  order  of  accounts,  the 
overseers  are  required  to  prepare  the  rate  re- 
ceipt check  book  in  the  form  there  prescribed. 
That  article  requires  that  the  receipts  and  notes 
* shall  be  numbered  consecutively  with  num- 
bers according  to  those  in  the  rate.’  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  a separate  receipt  and  note 
is  required  to  be  prepared  for  each  property 
which  is  rated  separately.  And  as  art.  6 re- 
quires the  collector  to  follow  the  same  plan,  he 
is  clearly  bound  to  give  separate  receipts  f ,>r 
each  occupier.” 

Fluxions  amongst  Newcastle  Work- 
men.— There  appeared  in  the  Gateshead  Ob- 
server, on  7th  December  last,  a paper  by  “ G. 
W.”  (a  medical  student  in  London,  who  has 
the  pen  of  an  able  and  ready  writer),  entitled 
“ Self-Education  : — Hints  for  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition,” and  containing  a paragraph  which 
has  been  making  the  circuit  of  the  world  on 
the  authority  of  “a  Newcastle  paper.”  Having 
met  the  eye  of  an  eminent  scientific  gentleman. 


he  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  commu- 
nication:— A paragraph  has  appeared  in  the 
papers  stating  the  fact  that  the  booksellers  of 
Newcastle  had  observed  that  most  of  the 
standard  mathematical  works  were  purchased 
by  pitmen : the  following  anecdote  is  one  in 
point,  and  will  probably  be  read  with  interest : 

• — -Some  years  since,  a gentleman,  on  his  pas- 
sage from  Newcastle  to  Shields  in  a steam- 
boat, went  into  the  engine-room,  and  found 
one  of  the  books  mentioned — namely,  Emer- 
son’s Fluxions — lying  on  the  table,  rather 
black  and  smutty,  evidently  much  read.  He 
asked  the  young  engineman  who  read  the 
book  : he  answered  that  he  did,  when  he  had 
time.  Rather  surprised  at  the  fact,  and  pre- 
supposing that  he  was  a young  man  of  supe- 
rior talent,  he  questioned  him  upon  the  subject, 
stating  that  he  himself  had  studied  these 
matters  at  the  university — had  passed,  he 
believed,  a fair  examination — and  obtained  a 
creditable  degree.  With  this  prelude  they 
entered  freely  into  conversation ; and  from 
that  time  the  stranger  used  all  his  influ- 
ence to  bring  the  studious  engineman  into 
notice.  That  engineman  is  now  a distinguished 
mathematician,  and  the  author  of  many  of  the 
very  works  alluded  to.  He  had,  a short  time 
previous  to  this  interview,  “ risen  from  a bank- 
trapper  to  a breaksman  ” in  a Newcastle  coal- 
pit, as  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Lords’ 
Committee,  last  session,  and  is  now — Professor 
Hann,  of  King’s  College!  — Gateshead  Ob- 
server. 

Obstruction  at  Parliament-street. 
— We  are  still  having  letters  on  this  subject, 
and  we  see  that  Lord  Campbell  has  lost  no 
time  in  denouncing  it  at  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  at  the  opening  of  Hilary  Term.  As 
soon  as  the  Court  sat,  his  lordship  said,  with 
great  emphasis  : “ I think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  serious  obstruc- 
tions which  impede  the  access  to  this  Court, 
which  cannot  be  approached  without  the  great- 
est possible  inconvenience  and  danger.  These 
obstructions  nearly  amount  to  an  obstruction 
of  justice.  Neither  the  judges  nor  the  coun- 
cil, the  attorneys  nor  the  suitors,  can  get  to 
Westminster  Hall  without  being  in  peril  of 
their  lives.  The  Court  has  the  remedy  in  its 
own  hands,  and  if  these  obstructions  are  not 
removed,  I shall  think  it  the  duty  of  the  Court 
summarily  to  interpose  and  remove  them.” 
This  announcement  appeared  to  be  received 
with  great  satisfaction  by  all  in  court. 

American  Sculpture  for  the  Great 
Exhibition. — The  American  Traveller  states 
— “ We  enjoyed  an  opportunity  within  a few 
days,  of  seeing  what,  for  aught  we  know,  is 
the  first  elaborate  piece  of  statuary  which  has 
ever  been  wrought  upon  American  marble. 
The  sculpture  to  which  we  allude  is  a work 
upon  which  a young  American  artist,  Mr. 
Stephenson,  is  engaged,  and  which  is  now 
nearly  completed.  The  design  is  a dying 
Indian  chief.  The  figure  is  the  size  of  life, 
and  the  form  and  features  are  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic, the  whole  presenting  a fine  idea  of 
the  North  American  Indian.  The  marble  from 
which  this  first  work  of  a young  and  most  pro- 
mising sculptor  has  been  produced,  is  of  a pure 
and  beautiful  white,  equalling,  apparently,  the 
best  Italian.  It  is  from  a quarry  in  Rutland, 
Vermont, — the  block  originally  having  weighed 
three  tons.  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  at  present 
resides  at  Charlestown,  is  from  the  west,  where 
he  has  had  favourable  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving and  studying  the  Indian  form  and 
character.  He  has  spent  two  years  in  Rome, 
in  the  study  of  the  art  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself.  It  is  Mr.  Stephenson’s  purpose  to 
take  it  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  in 
May  next.” 

Liverpool  Mechanics’  Institution. — 
We  are  happy  to  notice,  in  connection  with 
this  institution,  the  formation  of  a class  for  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  construction,  as  ap- 
plied in  engineering,  carpentry,  masonry,  and 
shipbuilding,  and  which  is  to  be  conducted  as 
a branch  of  the  second  evening  school,  by 
Mr.  W.  Gray,  B.A.  teacher  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  chemistry.  This  department  of 
study  has,  strange  to  say,  never  yet — or,  at 
least,  never  within  our  knowledge — been  intro- 
duced, in  a comprehensive  manner,  into  insti- 
tutions intended,  par  excellence,  as  their  name 
implies,  to  promote  the  education  of  mechanics; 
although  in  it  are  involved  principles  which 
ought  to  form  the  groundwork  in  the  practical 
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education  of  the  artificer,  and  which,  indeed, 
should  be  understood  by  every  one.  The  in- 
struction will  be  given  in  lectures,  illustrated 
by  diagrams  and  models.  The  course  will 
extend  over  eighty  or  ninety  lectures, — on  the 
laws  of  force,  centre  of  gravity,  mechanical 
powers,  deflection  of  beams  and  strength  of 
beams,  columns,  axles,  &c. ; on  roofs,  timber, 
lattice,  girder,  and  suspension,  as  well  as 
tubular  bridges;  on  the  pressure  of  earth  and 
strength  of  retaining  walls;  on  foundations 
and  the  strength  of  piers  and  abutments;  on 
the  principles  of  arches;  and  on  the  principles 
and  various  adaptations  of  wheel-work.  After 
the  elements  of  hydrostatics  have  been  eluci- 
dated, lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  pres- 
sureupon  embankments,  floodgates,  locks.  See. ; 
on  water-wheels  ; on  the  principles  of  flotation 
and  stability ; and  on  shipbuilding.  The 
force  of  the  wind,  the  laws  of  heat,  and  the 
construction  of  steam-boilers  and  of  the  steam- 
engine,  will  be  among  the  other  branches  of 
the  subject,  to  the  explanation  of  which  Mr. 
Gray  will  devote  himself. — Liverpool  Times. 

Grand  Mausoleum  at  Hamilton  Pa- 
lace.— There  is  at  present  in  course  of  erec- 
tion near  the  ducal  palace,  at  Hamilton,  La- 
narkshire, a mausoleum  which  is  said  to  sur- 
pass any  erection  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain. 
The  work  has  been  gone  about  very  quietly  for 
nearly  three  years.  The  entire  height  of  the 
building  from  the  ground  on  the  south  side 
to  the  top  of  the  dome,  will  be  120  feet.  The 
base,  covering  an  area  of  1 10  feet,  is  formed  by 
a plinth  of  7 feet.  After  a further  ascent  of 
7 feet,  composed  of  three  colossal  steps,  the 
main  part  of  the  building  commences.  The 
basement,  which  is  to  be  rusticated,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a Roman-Doric  fa9ade,  formed  by 
pilasters,  which,  including  the  entablature,  is 
30  feet  high;  the  portion  of  the  building  being 
all  square,  and  extending  58  feet  on  the  side. 
Above  the  fafade  is  a circular  building,  40  feet 
high  and  47  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a 
stone  dome,  rising  15  feet  above  the  last 
elevation.  On  the  south  side,  which  is  the 
front  of  the  building,  there  is  to  be  a piazza, 

19  feet  high,  and  S6  feet  long,  terminated  by 
large  pedestals,  14  feet  long,  on  the  top  of 
which  sleeping  lions  are  intended  to  be  placed. 
The  diameter  of  the  interior  is  40  feet,  having 
eight  recesses  with  domicile  tops.  A cornice 
is  carried  round,  at  the  height  of  40  feet, 
immediately  over  which  is  a range  of  coupled 
pilasters,  sixteen  in  number,  and  33  feet  high, 
including  pedestal  and  entablature.  Between 
the  pilasters  are  eight  niches,  which  may  be 
afterwards  filled  with  sculpture.  From  the 
entablature  of  this  range  of  pilasters  the  stone 
dome  springs,  which  is  to  be  formed  of  square 
panels,  with  deep  sinkings.  In  the  centre 
there  is  to  be  an  opening,  14  feet  in  diameter, 
which  it  is  intended  to  fill  with  a single  plate 
of  glass.  The  floor  is  to  be  paved  with  jasper 
and  the  finest  marbles,  in  mosaic. 

The  Timber  Trade. — Messrs.  Churchill 
and  Sim’s  circular  states  that  the  quantities 
imported  for  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  in  1849,  but  less  than  in 
1848  and  1847.  In  London,  however,  while 
the  import  of  deals  and  battens  is  10,  15,  and 

20  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  three  preceding 
years,  the  consumption  exceeds  that  of  the 
same  years  by  10  per  cent,  on  their  average, 
and  by  nearly  1 5 per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
present  importation.  At  the  same  time  there 
appears  to  be  an  average  import  of  square  tim- 
ber, with  the  consumption  also  15  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  it,  and  28  per  cent,  above  the 
quantity  consumed  in  1849-  We  must,  there- 
fore, have  consumed  those  arrears  of  prior 
importations  which  exceed  a wholesome  sup- 
ply, and  are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  trade, 
after  several  years  of  difficulty,  is  at  length 
sound  and  satisfactory.  The  consumption  of 
wood  has  increased,  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, unrestricted  by  high  prices.  Freight 
and  duty  combined,  the  import  charges  from 
America  or  the  Baltic  are  so  nearly  alike  that 
these  great  sources  of  the  supply  of  wood  are 
in  direct  competition,  controlling  or  tending 
to  equalise  the  English  price.  The  industry 
of  all  nations  in  active  development — full  work 
and  cheap  food  for  every  one — peace  at  length 
in  Europe,  and  a rapidly  advancing  trade  at 
home — are  ample  reasons  for  looking  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  every  necessary,  and, 
ranking  second  to  none,  cheap  wood. 
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A Working  Association  in  America. 
— In  the  New  York  Tribune  is  the  following 
from  the  Williamsburgh  (L.I.)  Times : — The 
Journeymen  Coopers’  Protective  Union  Shop, 
in  North  Sixth-street,  presents  a very  busy 
scene,  and  thus  far  proves  conclusively  that 
labour  need  not  be  the  slave  of  capital.  Some 
twenty-four  men  are  at  work  in  this  shop, 
who  average  from  eight  to  eleven  dollars  per 
week  as  earnings.  Besides  this,  they  have  a 
per  centage  accruing  on  the  capital  stock,  of 
which  each  workman  holds  from  one  to  five 
shares,  at  ten  dollars  each.  The  profits 
arising  are  in  this  way  shared  by  the  work- 
men, instead  of  passing  into  the  pockets  of 
the  employer.  There  are  thirty  barrels  made 
each  day  in  the  shop,  beside  one  hundred 
pieces  of  smaller  size,  making  the  weekly 
earnings  of  the  establishment  from  350  to  400 
dollars.  A large  supply  of  barrels,  casks,  and 
work  of  smaller  description  is  kept  constantly 
on  hand  in  the  store-room  of  the  shop.  The 
building  is  fifty  by  fifty-two  feet,  and  does  not 
afford  the  space  requisite  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  the  union  contemplate  purchasing  or 
leasing  more  ground  immediately  adjoining. 
Surely,  it  is  better  to  have  a voice  in  your  own 
affairs  than  to  be  the  dumb  recipient  of  what- 
ever a master  may  dole  out.  It  is  the  want  of 
a fair  remuneration  which  drives  men  and 
their  wives  and  children  to  a residence  in  a 
room,  suited  better  for  a respectable  pig-stye 
than  for  even  a single  lodger.  The  journey- 
men coopers  are  in  a measure  the  pioneers  in 
establishing  the  system  of  associated  labour 
by  joint  capital.  To  them,  thousands  of 
down-trodden,  but  talented  and  worthy, 
mechanics  are  looking  as  standard  bearers  of 
a great  principle,  which  will  eventually  be  the 
means  of  elevating  whole  classes  to  be  their 
own  employers,  and  thus  ensure  “to  the 
labourer  the  profits  of  his  labour.” 

Paisley  Artizans’  Institution.  — A 
recent  exhibition  by  this  Institution  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Glasgow  Reformers’  Gazette. 
Besides  steam-engines  from  the  size  of  a 
mouse-trap  to  a two-horse  power,  carding 
machine,  miners’  safety  cage  rope  and  appen- 
dages, various  paintings,  specimens  of  em- 
broidery, the  bust  of  Professor  Wilson  (who 
is  a native  of  the  town),  and  a variety  of  other 
articles,  the  report  says : — " But  what  drew 
our  attention  forcibly  was  a panoramic  view 
of  Lochlomond,  by  Mr.  James  Drummond, 
architect.  The  view  is  taken  from  a hill  on 
one  of  the  islands  a little  below  the  village  of 
Luss,  and  commands  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
loch,  sweeping  round  the  whole  of  the  coast, 
and  presents  to  the  eye,  most  distinctly  and 
minutely,  every  headland,  mountain,  and  glen 
of  this  singularly  extensive  and  romantic 
scene.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  is  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  genius 
that  our  country  can  boast,  and  that  it  is  a 
specimen  of  Highland  landscape  which  perhaps 
has  never  been  equalled.” 

Free  Libraries  and  Museums. — A 
Public  Free  Library  and  Museum,  for  the 
working  and  other  inhabitants  of  Manchester, 
is  about  to  be  established.  It  is  proposed  to 
raise,  including  the  purchase-money  of  the 
building,  a sum  of  about  7,5001.  to  accom- 
plish the  object*  in  view.  Seventy-seven  gen- 
tlemen and  firms  have  given  4,369 1.,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  sum  of  2,000/.,  which  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  overseers  to  this 
purpose,  believing  that  it  is  essentially  a public 
purpose  and  for  the  public  advantage.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week., 
the  Mayor  in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting progress.  The  hall  (late  “Hall  of 
Science”)  had  been  purchased,  one-half  of  the 
value  having  been  contributed  by  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley,  the  proprietor.  The  purchase-money 
and  the  chief-rent  purchase,  the  chairman  also 
stated,  had  been  already  paid,  viz., — 2,147/. 
The  room  in  which  they  were  met  (the  lecture- 
room)  was  to  be  occupied  as  the  reading-room, 
to  be  filled  with  newspapers  and  the  magazines 
of  the  day.  The  lower  room  was  intended  to 
be  the  library  for  circulation.  The  circulating 
feature  of  the  intended  public  library  was,  he 
believed,  as  yet  entirely  an  experiment  in  this 
country.  It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  no 
public  library  could  meet  the  claims  of  the 
community,  or  be  of  value  or  usefulness  to  the 
parties  who  sought  its  benefits,  if  they  were  not 
able  to  obtain  information,  not  only  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution,  but  also  at  their  own 


homes,  by  reading  the  books  of  the  library 
among  their  friends.  The  experience  of  France 
and  Belgium  distinctly  proved  that  the  public 
lending  libraries  in  these  countries  were  of 
immense  advantage  to,  and  that  their  privileges 
were  not  abused  by,  the  population.  Mr. 
Brotherton,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen,  after- 
wards addressed  the  meeting,  and  resolutions 
to  forward  the  object  in  view  were  unanimously 
passed. — It  has  been  resolved,  all  but  unani- 
mously, by  the  Sheffield  Council,  to  put  in 
force  there,  also,  the  Act  for  Establishing 
Public  Libraries  and  Museums.  The  halL 
penny  rate  requisite  will  there  yield  5721.  8s. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  one  building  do  for  the 
projected  Municipal  Hall,  and  the  museum  and 
library. 

Proposed  University  at  Liverpool. 
— The  proposal  which  has  recently  been  made 
to  apply  the  money  subscribed  in  Liverpool 
for  a Peel  testimonial  to  the  endowment  of 
scholarships  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  has  raised  the  question  why  further 
endowment  should  be  added  to  these  already 
wealthy  establishments,  and  why  the  oppor- 
tunity should  not  be  availed  of  to  call  into  ex- 
istence a Liverpool  University.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a Liverpool  University 
are  apparent  to  all,  and  its  establishment 
should  not  be  matter  of  difficulty.  “The 
year  that  has  passed  away,”  remarks  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Albion,  “ has  been  produc- 
tive of  great  wealth  to  our  merchants.  A 
tenth  of  the  mere  income  of  the  past  year 
from  a few,  who  shall  be  nameless,  would 
more  than  suffice  to  endow  their  own 
imperishable  monument,  confer  a lasting 
benefit  upon  ages  yet  to  come,  and  take  away 
that  reproach  of  stinted  liberality  which  is 
sometimes  addressed  to  Liverpool.  The 
museums  and  libraries  constantly  met  with  on 
the  continent,  particularly  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, owe  their  origin  to  the  merchants  of 
older  times ; and  the  proportion  in  which 
Liverpool  has  outstepped  Antwerp,  and  the 
many  famous  ancient  marts,  should  be  the 
measure  of  our  liberality,  the  extent,  durability, 
and  value  of  our  institutions.” 

Electro  - Telegraphic.  — The  British 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  propose  to  assimi- 
late its  charges  to  the  American  tariff,  and 
thus  to  call  into  existence  the  use  of  tele- 
graphs to  an  extent  hitherto  (owing  to  the 
heavy  charges  in  this  country)  not  contem- 
plated by  the  public.  In  America,  where  the 
monopolizing  effects  of  a single  company  do 
not  prevail,  the  telegraphic  system  has  made 
gigantic  strides,  and  whilst  largely  benefiting 
the  public,  has  in  consequence  (for  the  public 
are  ever  substantially  grateful  for  such 
benefits)  handsomely  remunerated  the  pro- 
prietors. This  new  company,  then,  is  but 
looking  to  its  own  enlightened  interests  in  the 
proposal  to  assimilate  its  charges  to  the  Ameri- 
can tariff. The  Government,  we  learn,  in- 

tend to  carry  the  electric  telegraph  from  the 
Horse  Guards  to  every  barrack  in  and  around 
London. 

Domestic  Ingenuities  op  Brother 
J onathan. — We  saw  at  the  late  fair  at  Castle- 
gate  a churn  making  butter  in  the  most  in- 
dependent manner,  without  the  slightest  aid 
from  human  manipulation,  literally  on  its  own 
hook;  and  by  the  side  of  this  a washing 
machine,  which  required  no  other  aid  from  the 
washerwoman  than  the  cradle  demands  from  the 
nurse  when  the  baby  is  sleeping.  By-the-bye, 
we  saw  a self-rocking  cradle  a little  beyond 
the  self-churner  and  self-washer.  This  is, 
indeed,  “ a real  blessing  to  mothers.”  All 
mamma  or  nurse  has  to  do  is  to  wind  up  the 
cradle  as  she  does  the  clock,  and  it  will  rock  as 
long  as  the  other  runs.  As  of  Sherman’s 
lozenges,  so  of  this  self-acting  soother,  it  will 
soon  come  to  be  said,  we  suppose,  that  “ chil- 
dren cry  for  them.”  Since  the  invention  of 
the  baby-jumper,  there  has  been  nothing  to 
compare  with  this. — New  York  Express. 

Opening  of  the  State  Apartments 
at  Windsor  Castle. — The  state  apartments 
were  opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  public  on 
Thursday  week,  since  they  were  closed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  works  for  warming 
and  ventilation.  We  have  been  through  the 
apartments,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there 
has  been  very  little  alteration  in  the  appearance 
of  the  rooms.  We  observe  that  a handsome 
pendant  has  been  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
Vandyke  room.  This  is  perforated  for  the 


ventilation,  and  will,  when  the  chandelier  is 
appended  to  it,  be  a considerable  improvement 
to  the  room.  There  does  not  seem  any  other 
architectural  embellishment  that  requires  no- 
tice from  us ; but  in  all  the  rooms  there  are 
vomitories  for  the  warm  air,  and  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  rooms,  as  compared  with  the 
chilly  damp  of  the  external  atmosphere,  speaks 
forcibly  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  method 
adopted. — Windsor  Express. 

New  Buildings  in  Edinburgh. — In 
your  remarks  on  the  New-town  of  Edinburgh 
you  say  that  “ each  street  is  a transcript  of  its 
neighbour.”  “A  nod  is  as  good  as  a wink  to 
a blind  horse,”  but  the  same  system  of  copying, 
it  would  appear,  is  to  be  perpetuated,  as  may 
be  perceived  by  the  plan  of  a new  crescent  in 
the  course  of  erection  near  the  Dean  Bridge. 
Try  the  effect  of  another  word  or  two. — Dan. 
Eden. 

Chester  Architectural  and  Archae- 
ological Society. — On  Monday  evening 
last  the  first  monthly  meeting  for  1851  was 
held  in  the  Commercial  Newsroom.  The  sub- 
jects for  the  evening  were  the  continuation  of 
Mr.  W.  Harling’s  paper  on  “Sculpture,”  and 
a paper  by  Mr.  Beamont,  of  Warrington,  on 
the  “Battle of  Blore-heath.” 

Almshouses  for  Indigent  Foreigners. 

—We  understand  that  her  Majesty  and  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  have  jointly 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Fo- 
reigners in  Distress  the  sum  of  200/.  towards 
the  Almshouses  for  Indigent  Foreigners  about 
to  be  erected  by  that  society. 

“Punch”  and  Underground  Rooms. 
— Punch,  that  “ great  creature  ” who  grasps 
the  universal,  yet  descends  to  the  minute, — 
Punch,  the  moralist,  the  soul-squeezer,  the  fun- 
maker  of  the  world,  speaks  to  us  personally 
on  “ kitchens  under  ground,  literally — sinks 
and,  while  he  jokes  about  the  evils  of  area- 
steps  and  policemen’s  cupboard  love,  hits  a 
real  evil,  which  we,  one  of  these  days,  will1 
treat  more  prosaically. 


TENDERS 

For  the  interior  finishings  of  the  Guildhall  and  Assize 
Courts,  Swansea.  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  architect.  The 
quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Roberts  : — 

Myers £1,760  0 0 

Smith  and  Appleford  1,618  0 0 

H.  and  R.  Holland 1,416  0 0 

Locke  and  Nesham 1,327  0 0 

E.  Hughes  (Swansea) 1,314  13  6-£ 

William  Rayner  (ditto) 1,214  1 4 

Seal  and  Jackson  (London)  1,121  0 0 

R.  Richards  (Swansea)  1,200  0 0 

Mr.  Richards  has  been  accepted,  on  the  condition  of 
receiving  payment  four  years  after  the  completion  of  the 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Draught  of  Water. — Can  any  of  your  engineering  corro* 
spondents  inform  me,  whether  it  is  practicable  for  a fixed 
steam-engine,  of  7 or  8-horse  power,  to  draw  water  from  a 
pond  about  800  yards  distant,  nearly  level  ground  ? — J.  B. 

Steam  on  Shop  Windows. — A correspondent,  who  wishes  • 
to  get  rid  of  the  condensation  of  vapour  on  the  interior 
surface  of  his  shop  windows,  would  find  ventilation  assist, 
as  we  have  frequently  said  before. 

'“P.  A.,"  “W.  H.,”  “ Subscriber  from  first  Number  H 
(with  such  an  arrangement  of  the  gable,  there  would  be  a 
considerable  thrust,  with  little  to  resist  it.  We  decline, 
however,  giving  any  positive  opinion),  “ S.  H.,"  “ W.  A.” 
(will  find  reply  in  “leader”),  “J.  J.  F.”  (ditto),  “F.” 
(ditto),  “ G.  S.  K.”  (the  filter  will  doubtless  be  advertised), 
“ Eurewic,”  “ W.  W.”  (is  not  forgotten),  “ Rev.  E.  B.  R.” 
(thanks),  “H.W.,”  “E.  F.”  (we  shall  be  very  happy  to 
see  it),  “ M.”  and  “ G.”  (thanks ; shall  appear),  “ J.  J.  L.”' 
(plan  not  now  required),  “E.  A.  F.”  (next  week),. 
“ T.  L."  (under  our  mark),  “ E.  C.”  (ditto),  “ Competing 
Surveyor”  (we  shall  always  be  glad  to  receive  information 
on  the  matters  named),  “G.  P.  C.”  (this  remedy  was 
given  last  week),  “W.  B.  C.,”  “J.  E.  W.”  (under  our 
mark.  We  have  printed  these  differences  for  years  ; but 
without  effect),  “H.  B.”  (shall  appear),  “ J.  B."  (the 
Publisher  attends  to  the  advertisements ; not  the  Editor), 

“ E.  G.  G.,”  “T.  T."  (shall  hear  from  us),  “ B.  B.  (the 
evil  complained  of  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  We  will  not 
pretend  to  advise  in  general  terms),  “ W.  H.  Y.  S.,” 

“ F.  W .,”  “ G.  S.  H.,"  “ The  School  of  Painting  in  Italy.” 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Kugler,  by  a Lady;  edited 
with  Notes,  by  Sir  Chas.  L.  Eastlake,'  P.lt.A.  Second 
edition.  John  Murray,  Albemarle-strect.  1851.  — “ A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Benefit  Building  Societies  ; embrac- 
ing their  Origin,”  &c.  &a.  By  William  Stone,  Attorney-afc- 
Law.  W.  Maxwell,  Bell-yard,  Lincoln’s-iun.  1851. — “The 
Forty  Five.”  By  Lord  Mahon.  Being  the  Narrative  of 
the  Insurrection  of  1745 ; also  Letters  of  Prince  Chas. 
Stuart,  copied  from  original  MSS.  at  Windsor.  John 
Murray,  Albemarle-street. — “ General  Board  of  Health. 
Report  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis.” 
Appendix  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advciiisemenft 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


THE  BUILDER. 


ADVEKTISEMEWTS. 

Greaveses  blue  lias  lime,  lias 

PORTLAND,  and  IMPROVED  ROMAN  CEMENTS; 
also.  "Warwickshire  Sawn  FLAGOINO-STON  E.  Southam  and 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire  — Office,  Warwick. 

AGENTS. 

FREEMAN  and  RICHARDSON. A.  South-whnrf  Pnldington. 

W.  and  T.  X.  Oladdish Pratt-wharf.  Cnmdentown. 

W nod  M Knight Rack  King-st  Manchester. 

Thomas  Wylie College  lone.  Liverpool 

James  llnrrison  I.inen -hall -street.  Chester. 

J.  W.  Robinsou  <1.  Bagio  chill -street,  Leeds. 

T.  K Mvcock  ins.  Fargate.  Sheffield. 

"Edwd.  Cryer  Faunl-wharf.  Oxford. 

Bennett  and  Son Worcester- wharf.  Birming- 

T.  and  W.  Lewis Merchant*.  Belfast 

X ll—  As  the  above  works  ioin  the  Stratford  and  Warwick 
Cana's,  tho  proprietor  can  deliver  by  his  own  boats  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom. 


Grey-stone  lime.— hall,  Brothers, 

Mcrsthnin  Lime  Works,  near  Reieatc.  bog  to  oiler  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  (Is.  Od.  per  Yard,  or  23  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes Is.  fid.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto 3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  Roods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’ Arms  and  Croydon  Stations,  and 
delivered  to  nil  parts. 

Prices  for  Cosh  on  delivery:— 7s  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
•works;  8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  in  not  les*  than 
2-yard  quantities.  BookinR.  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  oft.  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  chawed  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  he 
the  Best —Address,  Merstham,  near  Reigate,  Croydon ; or  Youl’s- 
placc.  Old  Kent-road. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  of  superior  colour 

and  hydraulic  properties. 
STAFFORDSHIRE  VITRIFIED  BRICKS. 

GLAZED  PIPES  AND  FIRE  GOODS. 

FREEM  \N  and  l.'KMI  Mtl'SuN.,;.  Wharf.  Paddington. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  ol 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  2!>«,  pave  491  ; and  also  Nos.  2*4  and  235.  pave? 
343  and  351  of  “The  Builder.”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  ha*  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement;  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydote,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  il 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing nlike  the  notion  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  KOBIN8,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northflcet.  Kent, and  their  Wharf.Grent-Sootland-yard, Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  DepAt.  4fi.  II ano ver-street,  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 


of  wholly  resisting  frost  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  nnd  requires  no  colour- 
ing. Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  saud  to  one  of  coment,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  hut  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank 
ment  walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  aud  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  nnd  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WIIITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,Wcst- 
minster, and  381  Sccl-street,  Liverpool. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  and.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  London.  Bv  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumers 
in  a fresh  aud  genuine  state,  by  the  solo  Agents,  J.  B.  WIIITE 
and  SONS.Millhank-street.  Westminster. 

KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  anil  panel  mouldings, 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peouliarpropertie? 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  pnperedupon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  nnd  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portautsubstitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  arc  essential— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS.  Mill  bank -street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

STUCCO. 

No.  4 Porcbester-terracc  North,  Paddington, 
15th  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,— I have  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  so. 
As  an  extensive  builder  I have  given  it  many  trials,  and  now  beg  to 
express  mv  perfect  satisfaction  with  it  The  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7t,h  September  last,  not  a brick 
having  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  Juno!— that  is  to  say,  in  three 
months  nnd  one  week  ! I stuocoed  the  walls  throughout  with 
Parian ; papered  some,  painted  and  marbled  others ; and  the 
whole  work  has  been  dry  and  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say 
no  more.— I am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

WM.  SGANTLEBURY. 
Messrs.  Chos.  Francis  and  Sons.  Nine  Elms. 


JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH,  CEMENT,  aud  PAINT. -The  attention 
of  the  trade  and  the  publio  generally  is  solicited  to  these  verv  ex- 
cellent nnd  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility, imperviousness,  and  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  TIIE  PER- 
MANENT WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour. is  an  article  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  nnd 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  may  bo  tinted  to  any  other  ; 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  oft;  is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-absorbent, 
is  admirably  ndnptml  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses, 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  250  square  yards.  TIIE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  aud  it*  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities;  may  he  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  ns  hard  as  stouc  ; 
nnd  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  nnd  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  nnd  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PH fLIP  HARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-strcet  A liberal  allowanoe  to  wholosale 
dealers.  


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  ha*  now  boen  before  the  publio  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON  however  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN’S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal  use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  lfij  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  miuutesfor  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its 
lieauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVEN.-' and  SON.nt  their  Plaster  aud  Cement  Works, 
18fi.  Drurv-lane,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hour* 
after  the  completion.of  the  work  by  the  plnsterers. 


I? 


ELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT.— 

the  front  of  houses,  only 


eighth  till 
_ „ the  appear- 
and 3 cwt,  at  8s.,  15s.,  aud 


Kendr 

of  oil  paint;  fo.  , ..  ...  .... 

; of  fine  cut  stone.  In  casks  of  1, 

21s  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINT,  invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty, 
id  permanence.  Ready  for  use.  Will  stand  any  climate,  and  well 

NEW*  ELASTIC  PAINT  for  DAMP  WALLS;  an  effectual 
medy,  inside  or  out.  Will  drv  in  a few  hours,  and  mav  lie  papered 
ter  at  once,  if  desired  — G.  BELL  and  Co.,  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wcl- 
lingtou-street,  Goswcll-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  nnd  PLASTER  CASTINGS  executed  in  a first- 
rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  nnd  SON, 
Modellers.  Ac..  42,  Parker-strect,  Drurv-lane.  A splendid  assort- 
ment of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals  ; Centre  Flowers, 
Bal lusters.  Trusses,  Ac.  ; Elizabethan  ntid  other  Chimnev  Shafts. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks.  Malt-houses,  Coni  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed. — Apply  to  JOHN  PIL- 
KINGTON,  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PA VEMENT  OFFICE. 
14.  JOIIN-STREET.  ADELPHI.  — N.B.  Country  Agents  aud 
Railway  Engineers  and  Con  tractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen 
for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


WHITE  AND 


BROWN 

LAYA 


PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

Manufactured  only  by 
Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI, 

For  the  INTERIOR  of  CHURCHES.  MUSEUMS,  HALLS, 
VESTIBULES,  CONSERVATORIES,  Ac  Ac.;  for  Foot  Pave- 
ment, Flooring.  Covering  Railway  Arches, Terrace*,  Hoofs.  Ac.  Ac. 

SAMPLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION.  List,  of  Prices. and  every 
Particular,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  fi.  Guildhall-Chambers, 
Basiughall-strcet,  City  ; and  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder.” 


MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  Ac.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 
brio  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths. 
Covings  for  Grate*.  Door  Furniture.  White  Glased  and  ( miamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges  mav  tie  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-plaee.  Black frinrs-bridge, 
London,  aud  nt  tli  eir  Manufactory,  stoke-iipon-Trcut,  Staftordsh  i re. 


BRICKS.— In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Bookmaker*  iave.  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  nnd  Breeze,  II  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  ns  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  City.  H.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stuck  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  (id.  „ 

Pale  Seconds nos.  „ 

Paviors 42s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  ,, 

Marie  Place.  Ilalf-waslicd  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  hnrnt.  and  unusually  free 
from  defect.*  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  he  delivered  at  the  above prioea  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house, 
Iloxton  Brickfields.  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 

N.  B.  lied  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terras.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  he  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Ilelvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  seuton  application  (postpaid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  priccBarc  uuder  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the 
Clergy.  Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders,  Railway  Contractors, 
aud  the  Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
(notwithstanding  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his 
patent  that  are  attempted!  continue*  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 

Bublic,  being-  handsomer,  more  durable,  aud  very  much  cheaper 
inn  marble.— Price  lists  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  gratis, 
andabook  of  drawings  sent  postage  free  on  receipt  of  3s.  in  postage 
stamps.  Ci  items,  Filters,  Dairy  aod  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 


YALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.  — The 

VALENTIA  SLAB  COMPANY  respectfully  invite  atten- 
tion to  these  very  superior  SLABS.  By  an  improved  method  of 
sawing  tbev  have  been  able  to  ensure  greater  truth  and  smooth- 
ness of  surface  then  had  hitherto  been  considered  attainable,  and 
at  the  same  time  materially  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  article. 
London  Prices  per  foot  for  Slabs,  Sawn  or  Planed,  and  with 


Under  4 ft.  long 
and  not  over 

ft.  wide  

4 ft.  and  uuder 
ft.  long,  and  ui 
oyer  3 fa  6 il 

C ft.  aud  under 
ft.  long,  and  not 
over  3 ft.  6 ' 

■wide 

8 ft.  and  under  10 
ft.  long,  and 
over  3 ft.  6 

wide 

10  ft.  and  unde. 
ft.  long,  and  not 
over  3 ft.  0 


lin. 


2 jin.  3 in. 
"d.lsTd! 


^ OR  GRANITE  MATERIAL  of  every 

description,  apply  to 
WILLIAM  SIM.  INVERARY,  N.B. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  S A U N D E R S, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices  at  the  quarries,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN.  — MARTIN  nnd  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders.  Masons,  and  others,  to  tlu-ir  stool:  of  Portland, 
York,  aud  Derby  Stone;  also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac..  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  He&d-sMnes, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  Tarpauliugs  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Nnrthen’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons.  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuft,  Ac.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


BATH  STONE.  — RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
nnd  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London,  ill.  and  W.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment of  the  much  approved  OORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  tho  Great 


PORTLAND  STONE.— To  STONE 


MERCHANTS, 

P.  DODSON  aud  CO.  n 

BEST  mid  ROACH  PORTLAND  STONE,  at  the  ir 


Prices  free  on  board  at  the  Island  of  Valentin,  Kerry,  Ireland. 


thick.  J 


Under  4 ft.  long 
and  not  o\ 
ft.  wide  ... 

4 ft.  aud  under  6 
ft.  long,  aud  m ' 
oyer  3 ft.  6 i 

6 ft  and  uuder 
ft.  long,  and  m 
over  3 ft.  6 1 
wide 

8 ft.  and  under  10 
ft  long,  and  m 
oyer  3 ft  6 ii 

10  ft.  and  under  ] 
ft.  long,  aud  m 
over  3 ft  (i  ii 
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A large  stock  always  on  hand  at  “ The  Valentia  Slate  Yard, 
Millbank-street.  Westminster,  and  order*  executed  with  puncti 
nlity  and  despatch  from  the  Works  at  Valentia 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Company’s  Offices,  4,  Tra- 
falgar-square,  Charing-cross,  London. 


BRAMLEY  FALL  STONE.  — Railway 

contractors,  stone  merchants,  and  others,  arc  respectfully 
informed  that  tho  above  stone  can  now  he  supplied  very  exten- 
sively. A large  and  well  selected  stock  of  Bramlcy  Fall  Stone  now 
the  depot ; it  works  with  great  facility,  and  is  worthy  the  atten- 
' all  parties  requiring  or  using  sand  stone.  Cargoes  shipped 

to  all  part* — Cnrnrima  I--  flSfififljU'  »>*«' 

il  Stone  A 

—Nov.  2fi,  1860. 
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England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Ac.,  of  supe- 
..  ..  quality,  is  th  • WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY’S 
PATENT  WORKS. Earl-street,  H-lywell-strect,  Milllmnk.— Coun- 
try orders  attended  to,  and  a large  assortment,  a'wavs  in  stock1. 


TO  MASONS. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

-The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  nt  their  Manufactory,  ES TIER-STREET,  near  MUlbank, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz.  :— 

1 inch,  at  1*.  2d.  per  foot 
1 inch,  at  Is.  4d.  „ 


T/EINED  MARBLE.— TO  MASONS, 

V BUILDERS.  Ac.— NOW  ON  SALE,  at  the  Marble  and 
Wood  Sawing  Mills,  Commcrual-road.  Pimlico,  the  LARGEST 
STOCK  iu  London  of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the  fol- 
lowing low  priaes  for  Cash  ; — 

j inch  is.  3d.  per  foot  super. 


I inch 


5 inch  Sicilian  Vein,  well  sawn,  from  1*.  per  foot  super. 
Sawing.  51.  per  foot  super,  fetched  nnd  delivered  ; Bardilla,  Dove, 
Black,  Black  and  Gold,  Statuary,  nnd  all  other  Marbles  in  general 
'.n  slab  and  block,  equally  low. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgravc 
Wharf,  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  and  other  Works 
produced  ntn  remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  5 2 upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  Styles 
■ '/PAR  TABLETS  illuminated. 

- .rst-rnte  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. Ac. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
nnd  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 
Marble  Chiranev-pieccs— cheap  and  good. 

DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MARBLE  op  SLATE  SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 


FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

N.B.  Tho  “ Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  door  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


R: 


EDUCED  PRICES  of  CHINA  COM- 


Wliite  — 

Ivory-tint 
Jet-black  — 

White  Marblcj  z 

* If  with  China  Screws,  price  much  less. 

Mav  be  had  of  all  rcspeotahlo  Ironmongers  throughout  the 
kingdom,  or  wholesale  only  at  Mr.  JAM  IIS  ARTHUR  MILES’S 
Brass  Foundry  Warehouse,  13,  Pancras-lane, Quecu-street, Cheap- 
side,  London. 


PATENT  WIIITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS  are  prepared  to  supply 
this  paint  to  builders,  painters,  and  plumbers,  on  wholesale 
terms.  It  is  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities  ; it  is  unaffected  by 
sea-wa  ter,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  of  the  gases  ; and  preserves 
its  original  colour  where  white  lead  paint  will  not  — Prospectuses 
to  be  had  at  J.  Wamerand  Sons’.  8,  Crescont,  Jewin-st,  Loudon. 


H 


UBBUCK’S  patent  white  zinc 

PAINT-ANNOUNCEMENT. 

For  MARINE  USES,  it  possesses  the  following  advantages 
1 1 is  whiter  than  any  other  Paint,  and  retains  this  whiteness  for 
years,  unaffected  bv  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
'The  White  Paint  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  he  as  white  ns  the  year  before,  when  newly 
painted.  Under  these  aud  other  circumstances,  when  c very  other 
paint  hitherto  known  and  tried  has  failed,  the  “ White  Zinc 
Paint"  lias  preserved  the  fastnessof  its  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 
ot  its  galvanic  iction  on  iron,  it  enters  the  pores,  and  forms  an 
amalgam  of  the  two  metals,  which  protects  tho  iron  from  rust, 
decay,  or  incrustation. 

For  the  GENERAL  PURPOSES  of  the  decorative  painter,  the 
“White  Zinc  Paint”  has  been  found  unparalleled  in  whiteness, 
clearness  of  "oolour,  durability,  and  beauty  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing  equal  to  the  finest  conch  panelling. 

For  SAN  i TaRY  PURPOSES  the  " White  Zinc  Paint”  is  valu- 
able, not  only  from  its  being  totally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  health,  but  from  its  combining  chemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases 
have  prevailed  ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  witli  it  are  at  once 
disinfected.  Paralysis  and  Painters’  Cholic  arc  avoided  by  its  use, 
as  well  as  similar  results  to  the  occupant*  of  newly  painted  rooms. 
Apartmeu's  may  be  immediately  occupied,  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution,  it  becomes 
cheaper  than  common  paint,  from  its  spreading  oyer  a much  larger 
surface.  2 cwt.  of  this  paint  cover*  as  much  ns  is  usually  covered 
by  3 cwt.  of  white  lead.  Each  cask  is  stamped  with  tho  name 
“ Hubbuck— London,—  Patent,”  a3  the  style  of  the  Manufacturers. 
A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  manufacturers, 
THOMAS  HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Works,  opposite  the 
London  Dock. 
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| ATER,  Water!  is  the  cry  every- 
where in  the  metropolis  just 
now;  and  a very  important  cry 
it  is.  It  ought  to  be  reiterated, 
as  we  said  long  and  long  ago,  as 
loudly  as  if  half  London  were  on  fire.  Clean- 
liness (“  next  to  Godliness,”  it  has  been  long 
.said,  but  not  thought),  health,  public  safety, 
morality,  general  progress,  are  all  involved  in 
it.  Pure  water,  and  plenty  of  it,  must  be  had  : 
the  question  yet  to  be  solved  is,  “wherefrom?” 
The  Thames,  at  all  events  within  certain  dis- 


tances, has  been  unfitted  for  the  purpose, — in 
parts,  indeed,  where  some  of  the  present  sup- 
ply is  obtained,  it  is  pregnant  with  disease  and 
death.  What  is  to  be  done  for  the  Thames  is 
as  yet  unknown : — 


The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 

Does  wash  the  city  of  Cologne, 

But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine, 
Shall  henceforth  wash  this  river  Rhine  !” 


That  some  of  the  contaminating  influences 
will  be  stopped  one  of  these  days  we  may  sup- 
pose (or  we  must  expect  fearful  consequences); 
but  we  are  unable  to  believe,  weighing  all  the 
evidence  on  the  subject,  that  it  can  ever  be 
made  to  afford,  close  to  London,  a healthful, 
■economic,  and  sufficient  supply.  Twenty  out 
I of  twenty-five  schemes  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Health  propose  still  to  obtain  the  supplies 
either  from  the  Thames  itself  (mostly  from 
i Between  Twickenham  and  Mapledurham)  or  its 
tributaries ; but  the  officers  and  advisers  of  the 
Board  pronounce  the  water  of  the  Thames,  irre- 
spective of  exact  position,  to  have  inherent  objec- 
tionable qualities.  The  Board’s  own  scheme, 
■already  described  by  us,  is  open  to  objection, 
and  has  been  strongly  assailed  in  several 
quarters,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  stand 
in  any  worse  position  than  it  did.  The  Board 
have  been  taking  further  evidence  upon  it  (we 
should  have  been  glad  if  they  had  examined 
foes  as  well  as  friends),  and  we  do  sincerely 
hope  that  prejudices  will  not  be  allowed  to 
exert  any  influence,  and  that  the  greatest  ob- 
tainable amount  of  information  and  knowledge 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  inquiry,  so 
that  a right  result  in  so  momentous  a matter 
may  be  arrived  at. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  the 
•reception,  from  the  Board  of  Health,  of 
four  appendices  to  their  “ Report  on  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis,”  which 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  last  year,  and 
reviewed  by  us  at  the  time.  No.  1 consists  of 
^Returns  to  the  Queries  addressed  to  the  seve- 
ral Metropolitan  Water  Companies;  No.  2, 
Engineering  Reports  and  Evidence;  No.  3, 
Reports  and  Evidence,  medical,  chemical,  and 
miscellaneous ; and  No.  4,  a Report  on  the 
‘Cesspool  system  in  Paris,  by  Mr.  Thos.  W. 
Rammell. 


In  No.  2,  Mr.  Austin  gives  a brief  account 
•of  the  various  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  the  supply  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
the  Board,  and  pronounces  against  the  suffi- 
ciency of  any  of  them.  Mr.  Rawlinson  submits 
some  remarks  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  New 
Tork,*  in  the  course  of  which  he  says: — 

“ In  examining  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  there 
are  several  things  to  be  considered,  as  example, 
■and  also  as  warning.  It  was  a bold  step  in 


* Described  in  The  Builder  some  time  ago. 


modern  times,  to  cast  about  and  look  for  the 
best  supply  the  district  would  afford;  and, 
contrary  to  existing  usage,  fearlessly  to  under- 
take a work  which  may  be  fairly  considered  to 
parallel  the  great  works  of  antiquity.  That 
water  may  with  advantage  be  brought  from  a 
distance  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  and 
practised,  and  as  the  subject  becomes  better 
understood,  works  of  this  character  will  be 
extended;  but  modern  means  and  appliances 
in  the  use  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  the  metals, 
should  prevent  any  repetition  of  such  works 
as  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  In  the  Croton  work, 
nothing  has  been  learned  or  forgotten  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans  : every  feature  of  it  would 
have  been  equally  well  constructed  2,000  years 
ago.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a more 
expensive  work : to  cross  valleys,  or  where 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  falls  below 
the  plane  of  grade,  the  aqueduct  is  sup- 
ported upon  a foundation  wall  of  stone,  form- 
ing a solid  wall  or  pier,  17  feet  thick,  varying 
in  height  to  suit  the  natural  contour  of  the 
valley,  and  the  plane  of  the  aqueduct : placed 
upon  such  wall  or  pier,  the  true  aqueduct  or 
water-way  is  constructed  with  a brick  lining 
upon  a concrete  foundation : the  side  walls 
are  backed  up  with  rubble  masonry.  The  whole 
structure  thus  formed  is  banked  up  with  earth 
on  each  side,  trimmed  off  to  a side  slope  of 
one  to  one,  the  surface  of  the  embankment 
being  paved  with  rubble.  The  sectional  area 
of  the  water-way  is  in  some  instances  about 
one-thirtieth  that  of  the  whole  work,  including 
pier  and  embankment.  On  portions  of  the 
line,  as  at  Sing-Sing,  the  Mill  River,  Jewell’s 
Brook,  Hastings,  at  Jonkers,  Clendinning 
Valley,  and  other  places,  masonry  structures  of 
the  most  expensive  character  have  been  con- 
structed ; but,  nevertheless,  in  several  instances 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  line  the  water- 
way with  iron  : this  is  the  case  over  the  Clen- 
dinning Valley,  and  at  Sing-Sing  Kill.  At  the 
Harlem  River  and  Manhattan  Valley  two  cast- 
iron  pipes,  of  3 feet  interior  diameter,  descend 
into,  and  crossing  both  valleys,  delivers  the 
water  into  the  masonry  aqueduct  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  cost  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  following  table : — 


COST  OF  CANALS  IN  ENGLAND. 


Canals,  including  Land,  have  cost  per  mile 

as  under: — 

Length 
in  miles. 

Total  cost. 

Cost  per 
Milo. 

The  Rochdale  Canal 

The  Ellesmere  Canal 

The  Kennet  and  Avon 

The  Grand  Junction 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool 

21  i 
57 
73 
90 
129 
35 

£. 

291,900 

400.000 

420.000 

500.000 

800.000 
200,000 

£. 

13,900 

7,017 

6,3S4 

5,555 

6,201 

5,714 

Total 

410s 

2,611,900 

About  6,370 

The  Croton  Aqueduct 

38i 

2,500,000 

About  71,000 

The  writer  suggests  that  iron,  wrought  and 
cast,  may  be  much  more  extensively  employed 
in  waterworks  than  has  hitherto  been  the  prac- 
tice. He  says, — 

“ If  modern  science  has  taught  us  how  to 
make  a steam-engine,  it  has  not  yet  fully  in- 
culcated the  necessity  there  is  that  rigid  eco- 
nomy should  be  studied  in  all  engineering 
works.  This,  however,  must  be  applied  in  an 
especial  degree  to  all  works  connected  with 
towns’  improvements,  namely,  drainage  and 
water  supplies.  If  twenty  houses  can  be  per- 
fectly drained  and  supplied  with  water  for  the 
cost  hitherto  charged  upon  one,  and  the  work 
much  better  done,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  con- 
cerned to  see  that  so  desirable  a work  is  ac- 
complished. In  laying  out  new  works,  due 
regard  must  be  had  to  efficiency  as  to  eco- 
nomy, and  it  must  ever  be  considered  that 
there  may  be  many  degrees  of  cost  up  to  an 
extreme  maximum  estimate,  but  there  is  only 
one  minimum ; and  it  will  require  constant 
attention,  labour,  and  care,  to  secure  this. 
Incompetency  is  adequate  to  any  of  the  first; 
knowledge  and  judgment,  with  care,  are  re- 
quisite to  secure  the  latter.” 

Mr.  W.  C.  Mylne  says,  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  constant  supply, — 

“ I think  that  where  a domestic  supply  is 
required  for  a moral  and  well-conducted  popu- 
lation, the  constant  system  of  supply  is,  under 
certain  provisions,  the  most  efficient,  and  in 
annual  cost,  I conceive,  the  cheapest.  This 
opinion  is  givpn  independent  of  sanitary  re- 


quirements, with  the  extent  of  which  we  are  at 
present  but  little  acquainted.  To  work  such 
an  establishment  well,  it  should  be  originally 
constructed  for  this  system  of  supply,  and  the 
pipes  should  be  laid  deep  in  the  ground  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  frost.  In  expressing  this 
opinion  on  the  constant  supply,  I do  not  sup- 
port the  abandonment  of  the  cisterns  and  tanks 
in  respectable  dwellings  : one  or  more  in  every 
large  house  is  essential  for  closet  purposes,  for 
steam  apparatus,  and  to  meet  cases  of  un- 
avoidable interruption  of  supply  during  re- 
pairs.” 

Captain  Vetch  says  that,  considering  the 
probable  increase  of  London,  he  considers  all 
the  best  supplies  of  water  that  can  be  obtained 
near  London  should  be  secured,  and  recom- 
mends, first, — 

“The  Lea  aqueduct,  14  miles  long,  to  bring 
in  a supply  of  7,000,000  of  cubic  feet  per 
diem,  and  deliver  the  same  at  an  elevation  of 
140  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 

Secondly.  The  Darenth  aqueduct,  13  miles 
long,  to  bring  in  a supply  of  3,000,000  of 
cubic  feet  per  diem. 

Thirdly.  The  Colne  aqueduct,  12  miles 
long,  to  bring  in  3,000,000  per  diem. 

Fourthly.  The  Mole  aqueduct,  15  miles  long, 
to  bring  in,  from  a point  on  the  course  of  that 
river,  a little  way  above  the  village  of  Betch- 
worth,  about  3,000,000  of  cubic  feet  per 
diem.” 

Mr.  W.  Gale  gives  full  illustrations  of  the 
Gorbals  Gravitation  Water  Company’s  works, 
at  Glasgow. Mr.  F.  Braithwaite  says,  rela- 

tive to  supplies  from  artesian  wells,  as  the 
result  of  a large  experience  in  sinking  wells  ; — 

“ I am  of  opinion  that  the  result  of  my  ob- 
servations warrants  me  in  conforming  to  the 
views  of  Dr.  Buckland  and  other  geologists, 
who  consider  the  water  in  the  deep  springs 
under  London  or  of  the  London  basin  as  ex- 
haustible, and  that,  comparatively,  in  a very 
rapid  degree.  I therefore  differ  with  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  Artesian  wells,  who  are,  in  my 
opinion,  led  into  error  by  the  partial  success  of 
wells  sunk  in  a deeper  part  of  the  assumed 
basin.  I allude  more  particularly  to  the  three 
wells  sunk,  one  opposite  the  National  Gallery, 
and  two  others  in  Orange-street.  If  I may  be 
permitted  to  digress,  I am  of  opinion  the 
Commissioners  should  obtain  correct  informa- 
tion touching  these  wells.  But  I wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I admit  that 
there  is  still  a large  quantity  of  water  in  cer- 
tain localities  both  in  the  land  and  sand 
springs,  but  I entertain  serious  doubts  if 
any  large  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  chalk  under  the  metropolis ; for  iu 
several  of  the  chalk-spring  wells,  although  but 
recently  sunk,  the  water  is  sensibly  declining.” 

The  same  appendix  contains  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  small-pipe  system  of  drainage, 
and  of  combined  back  drainage  instead  of 
front  drainage.  As  to  the  small  pipes,  Mr. 
Lovick,  one  of  the  metropolitan  sewers’  sur- 
veyors, says  : — 

“A  great  number  of  small  4-inch  tubular 
drains  have  been  laid  down  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, some  for  considerable  periods.  They 
have  been  found  to  keep  themselves  clear  by 
the  ordinary  soil  and  drainage  waters  of  the 
houses.  I would  refer  to  fifteen  houses  in  the 
cloisters  at  Westminster  Abbey,  which  have 
now  for  upwards  of  fourteen  months  been 
drained  by  small  stoneware  pipes,  varying  in 
diameter  from  3 and  4 inches  for  the  houses, 
to  9 inches  for  the  outlet,  and  which  have 
acted  and  continue  to  act  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  I have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Morris,  of  Poplar,  with  accounts  of  blocks  of 
houses  in  his  district  drained  by  small  pipes. 
One  is  a block  of  twelve  houses  in  a court,  six 
on  each  side : each  six  are  drained  at  the  back 
by  one  4-inch  pipe.  They  are  connected  with 
the  closets,  one  to  each  house,  to  which  the 
water  is  not  laid  on,  the  water  being  thrown 
down  them  by  the  inmates  : the  only  other 
source  of  supply  is  from  the  overflow  of  the 
butts  in  the  yards,  yet  the  pipes  have  kept 
themselves  clear  from  the  period  when  first 
laid  down,  now  upwards  of  twelve  months 
since,  to  this  time,  and  are  still  acting  effi- 
ciently.” 
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A good  supply  of  water;  pipes  of  good 
form  and  material,  properly  laid ; and  fair 
usage,  are  necessary  to  insure  success.  As  to 
the  pipes  now  manufactured,  complaints  are 
made  that  they  have  not  advanced  in  quality  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  in- 
creased demand  has  led  to  slovenliness  and 
overhaste.  The  manufacturers  should  look  to 
this  in  time,  or  they  may  be  superseded. 

Mr.  Grant,  another  of  the  surveyors,  says, 
on  this  point, — 

“ Within  the  last  few  weeks  I sent  to  know 
how  the  4-inch  drains  I had  put  in  at  Exeter, 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago,  had  answered, 
and  in  every  case  I found  that  they  had  done 
so  perfectly,  notwithstanding  that  some  of 
them  had  been  put  down  without  water  sup- 
ply. The  parties  concerned  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  them. 

What  is  the  largest  number  of  houses  in  one 
block  that  you  have  drained  on  the  tubular 
system  ? — 130  for  one  gentleman,  hut  it  was 
not  convenient  for  him  at  the  time  to  lay  on 
water.  The  drains  have,  however,  acted  well, 
notwithstanding  the  risk  thereby  incurred.” 

When  asked  if  the  drain-pipes  now  manu- 
factured are  not  very  imperfect,  he  said, — 

“ They  are,  both  in  form  and  finish.  A 
great  many  of  the  quality  called  “ seconds,”  as 
well  as  of  common  red  clay  pipes,  are  used  by 
private  bricklayers,  when  they  can  escape 
supervision. 

Do  not  the  potters  continue  to  make  right- 
angled  junctions,  and  other  improper  forms 
of  pipes? — Yes;  because  the  importance  of 
better  forms  is  not  generally  understood,  and 
a trifling  saving  of  9d.  per  pipe  is  made  by 
using  a straight  in  connection  with  a right- 
angled  pipe,  instead  of  a curved  with  an  acute- 
angled  junction. 

Will  a 4-inch  tubular  drain  take  off  the 
water  falling  upon  the  roof,  and  yard,  as  well  as 
that  coming  from  the  interior  of  a house  of  the 
largest  class  ? — It  will,  if  properly  laid  at  an 
inclination  of  not  less  than  1 in  120. 

What  number  of  fourth-class  houses  may  be 
drained  by  a 4-inch  drain? — This  will  vary 
with  the  inclination  and  the  extent  of  ground 
attached.  In  1848  I drained  five  houses 
through  such  a pipe,  and  it  has  answered  ever 
since  perfectly  and  without  any  stoppage. 
Since  then  I have  laid  out  the  drainage  of 
several  blocks  of  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  houses, 
through  4-inch  pipes,  where  the  inclination 
was  good ; that  is  to  say,  1 in  30  to  1 in  GO.” 

Mr.  Cresy,  Jun.,  an  assistant-surveyor  in 
the  Sewers’  Office,  was  asked  as  to  the  com- 
petition Plans  for  the  Drainage  of  Dondon, 
sent  in  to  the  previous  Commission  : — 

“You  were  instructed  by  the  Commission- 
ers to  examine  and  classify  the  plans  for  the 
drainage  of  the  metropolis  : did  any  of  them 
make  back-drainage  a main  feature  of  their 
projects  ? — So  far  as  I at  present  remember, 
none  of  them  : some  may  have  introduced  the 
subject  incidentally  in  their  memorials,  but  had 
it  constituted  a main  element  in  their  plans,  I 
should  have  retained  a distinct  recollection  of 
it,  having  been  anxious  in  examining  them 
carefully  to  select  any  striking  point  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  individual  scheme. 

Did  the  competitors  appear  to  deviate  from 
the  old  practice  of  draining  down  the  centres 
of  the  streets? — I think  none  of  them;  cer- 
tainly the  great  mass  of  the  plans  was  entirely 
upon  the  old  system.  * * * 

Did  these  schemes  appear  to  evince  a know- 
ledge of  the  effects  of  concentrated  house- 
drainage  in  reducing  the  size  of  main  lines 
and  the  superfluous  dimensions  of  the  present 
sewers? — So  far  as  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  plans  themselves  goes,  to  which  alone  I am 
enabled  to  speak,  I can  safely  say  that  they  did 
not.  Of  course  it  is  distinctly  understood  that 
I speak  solely  of  the  plans,  and  am  not  in  any 
way  pronouncing  upon  the  information  pos- 
sessed by  the  authors  on  these  points. 

Did  you  find  any  extensive  advance  upon 
the  system  which  has  hitherto  regulated  the 
metropolitan  drainage? — No.  Of  course  the 
proposals  of  many  were  on  a much  larger 
scale  than  anything  hitherto  done,  but  I think 
I may  safely  say  that  no  principle  remarkable 
for  its  novelty  in  an  engineering  point  of  view 
is  to  be  found  among  them.  I do  not  mean 


that  neither  ingenuity  nor  merit  is  to  be  found 
there,  but  that  no  new  scientific  principle  is 
advanced  by  them,  nor  any  novel  practical 
application  of  an  existing  principle;  hence  I 
cannot  say  that  any  advance  upon  existing 
systems  has  been  made,  or  rather  there  being 
at  present  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a 
system,  that  a scientific  basis  for  one  has  been 
created  by  the  competition.” 


We  shall  return  to  these  reports  next  week. 


THE  EFFECT  ON  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
THE  BUILDING  FOR  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 


Although  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  is 
an  object  of  intense  interest  as  well  as  hope- 
fulness to  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  there  is  a large  class  of 
philosophers  of  the  “ nil  admirari  ” school 
whom  one  meets  with  every  where,  who  go 
about  asking  cui  hono  ? and  prophesying 
nothing  but  evil  and  disappointment  from" this 
great  industrial  concourse  of  nations,  and 
utterly  unable  to  discover  what  good  can  arise 
to  any  one  or  to  any  art  from  such  a monster 
exhibition. 

It  is  not  easy  to  meet  such  reasonings  except 
by  a counter  prophecy,  a tu  quoque  kind  of 
argument,  that  leads  to  nothing,  and  the 
answer  may  safely  be  left  to  the  result.  In 
the  mean  while,  however,  it  will  be  well  to 
point  out  satisfactory  results  as  they  arise,  and 
gather  in  our  harvest  of  lessons  as  they  ripen. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  a result  has  already 
been  obtained  so  striking  and  so  important 
that,  were  no  other  to  arise,  I,  for  one,  would 
think  that  all  the  trouble  and  expense  already 
incurred  had  been  well  bestowed.  I should 
rejoice  that  the  exhibition  had  been  projected, 
though  the  experiment  terminated  to-day,  and 
went  no  further  than  it  has  gone,  for  I feel 
certain  that  the  art  of  architecture — certainly 
not  one  of  the  least  important — has  received  a 
lesson  from  it  which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
felt  in  every  branch  of  it.,  and  will  create  a 
new  and,  I trust,  a brilliant  era  for  that 
hitherto  misunderstood  and  misused  art. 

To  make  my  meaning  clear,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  a little,  and  also  to  state  the 
argument  rather  more  egoti  -.tically  than  is 
quite  pleasant — but  let  that  pass.  I have  all 
my  life  been  trying  to  find  out  and  elaborate 
the  true  principles  of  architectural  design,  and 
for  the  last  few  years  have  done  little  else  than 
try  to  expound,  both  orally  and  by  writing  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  what  I conceive  to  be 
the  only  principles  on  which  success  in  the 
art  has  ever  been  attained,  or  is  now  possible, 
which  is  simply,  in  as  few  words  as  I can  ex- 
press it, — “ Aggregation  of  experience,  under 
the  guidance  of  common  sense,  for  all  essen- 
tials, with  the  addition  of  a moderate  amount 
of  good  taste  for  the  ornamental  parts.”  Fol- 
lowing out  these  principles,  there  is  no  na- 
tion in  the  world,  however  low  it  may  have 
been  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  that  has  not 
been  able  to  achieve  success  in  this  art.  We 
alone,  in  modern  Europe  have  chosen  to  sub- 
stitute a principle  of  copying  instead,  and  as  a 
necessary  corollary,  we  alone  have  failed  to  do 
any  thing  satisfactory. 


materials  improved,  he  adopted  them  : any  new 
process  that  was  invented  he  greedily  seized 
upon,  combining  all  by  his  own  sagacity,  never 
looking  back,  but  steadily  progressing  for- 
ward. He  explained  how,  at  last,  it  only  re- 
quired a few  hours’  thought  to  enable  him  to 
elaborate  the  whole  design  of  the  great  exhibi- 
tion house.  ^ 

Following  the  same  path,  the  Greeks  were 
enabled,  after  aggregating  the  experience  of 
some  centuries,  to  build  the  Parthenon  ; and  the 
same  process  enabled  our  Gothic  forefathers  to 
build  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims  and  Cologne ; 
and,  were  we  content  to  walk  steadily  in  the 
same  way,  a century  hence  our  children  would 
be  content  to  see,  without  remorse,  the 
Parthenon  burnt  for  lime,  and  Cologne 
cathedral  used  as  a stone  quarry, — simply,  be- 
cause they  could  do  so  much  better  that  they 
could  easily  afford  to  despise  such  erections  as 
these. 

Let  us  now  turn,  for  a moment,  from  the 
horticultural  to  the  architectural  side  of  the 
question. 

When  the  commissioners  for  the  great  build- 
ing were  appointed,  they  advertised  for  de- 
signs : 240  were  sent  in,  not  only  by  English^ 
Scotch,  and  Irish  architects ; but  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian — men  of  all  nations  entered  the 
lists.  Those  who  saw  the  designs,  when 
exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  will  admit  that  not  one  of 
them  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
commissioners  were  perfectly  justified  in  re- 
jecting them  all.*  There  were,  as  their  report 
expresses  it,  “ the  Egyptian  hypostyle,  the 
Roman  thermae,  the  Arabian  or  Saracenic  in- 
vention,” and,  they  might  have  added,  the 
Gothic  cathedrals, — every  form  of  copying, 
and  every  thing  but  what  was  wanted. 

The  next  task,  then,  was  for  them  to  select 
from  these  rejected  plans  such  suggestions  as 
could  be  gleaned,  and  to  make  a perfect  design 
for  the  purpose  wanted.  As  occurs  to  all 
architects  when  they  attempt  to  make  a design 
for  a large  interior,  the  first  thing  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  minds  of  the  commission- 
ers was  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  which,  ac- 
cordingly, was  to  be  adopted,  but  the  engineer 
suggested  that  with  iron,  and  modern  appli- 
ances, a far  larger  one  could  be  erected  ; so  one 
200  feet  in  diameter  was  determined  on  as  the 
principal  feature.  The  next  building  that 
suggests  itself  to  all  architects  from  Michael- 
angelo  downwards,  is  the  Temple  of  Peace : 
this  was  rather  too  solid  for  present  purposes, 
but  the  other  thermae  of  Rome  presented  modi- 
fications which  were  feasible ; so  immense 
arches  enclosing  smaller  openings  formed  the 
ends,  and  long  rows  of  aqueductal  arches 
made  up  the  sides.  With  all  this  array 
of  ancient  authority,  and  the  prestige  of 
best  names  of  the  profession,  the  design  was 
published,  but  the  public  did  not  approve  : 
people  were  this  time  in  earnest,  and  it  was  not 
this  they  wanted.  They  felt  this,  but  seeing 
what  pains  had  been  taken,  and  by  whom  the 
design  was  prepared,  they  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  the  problem  was  insoluble,  and  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  try  and  stop  the 
Exhibition  altogether.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Paxton  appeared  on  the  scene, — either  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  or  profoundly  despising 
Vitruvius  and  his  disciples, — had  confidence  in 


irri  ;1  i .'iii  , ,i  . vuruvjusanu  nis  msciuies, — nau  connaence in 

\V  hue  I was  trying  to  elaborate  these  pnn-  , ■ c •,  • in,.  , . 

• * „ .•  ./  f his  faith  in  the  19th  century,  and  was  strong  in 

ciples  theoretically  by  examining  the  works  of  . • . - • & . 


his  own  common  sense.  For  the  first  time  in 


all  nations  in  their  various  climes,  Mr.  Paxton, : A ,•  • , e • c 

i „ , , i-  •.  ’ i modern  times  it  was  a fair  light  between  the 

guided  only  by  his  own  native  sagacity,  was  ; 
practically  carrying  them  into  effect;  and,  fol- 
lowing them  out  literally,  has  arrived  at  the 
splendid  result  we  now  see  daily  grow- 
ing, as  if  by  magic,  under  our  eyes.  In- 


deed, so  completely  has  he  put  into  prac- 
tice my  theory — he,  of  course,  being  ignorant 
of  it  at  the  time — that  I would  ask  for  no 
better  appendix  to  my  “True  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art,”  than  the  lecture  he  delivered 
at  the  Adelphi  on  the  13th  of  November  last. 
In  it  he  enumerates,  if  not  in  the  identical 
words  which  I had  used  before,  at  least  in 
substance,  every  step  I had  pointed  out  as 
necessary  to  success ; and  showed  how  such  a 
process  had  led  him,  as  it  must  inevitably  lead 
every  one,  in  every  art,  to  as  satisfactory  a 
conclusion.  He  told  his  admiring  audience 
how,  when  he  had  built  his  first  greenhouse, 
he  set  himself  to  find  out  its  faults,  and  see 
how  it  could  be  improved  : how  his  next  was 
in  consequence  an  improvement  on  the  first — 
his  third  on  the  second,  and  so  on.  As  * 


two  antagonistic  principles.  The  public,  how- 
ever, were  now  fairly  roused, and  unhesitatingly 
declared  for  common  sense.  The  Exhibition 
was  saved,  and  we  have  got  a building  of  which 
every  one  approves. 

Supposing  the  same  principles  had  been 
carried  into  effect  in  the  design  for  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses,  the  result  would  have  been  that 
the  nation  would  have  saved  a million  of 
money,  and  got  a far  more  beautiful  building 
than  the  House  of  Industry,  because  built  of 
more  solid  and  durable  material,  and  its  variety 
of  purposes  would  have  saved  it  from  the  mo- 
notony of  the  latter  building.  Had  common 
sense  guided  the  designers  of  the  British 
Museum,  half  a million  of  the  money  wasted 
on  that  building  might  have  been  spent  on  the 
collection,  and  the  whole  been  far  better  lodged 
in  a more  beautiful  building  than  the  present. 
Had  the  same  principles  guided  the  Com- 


We  must  guard  ourselves  from  being  supposed  unre- 
servedly to  admit  this. — Ed. 
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missioners  for  the  Building  of  new  Churches, 
they  might  have  provided  twice  the  amount  of 
church  accommodation  they  have,  in  far  hand- 
somer buildings,  and  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  of  Papal  Aggression. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  building.  In 
spite  of  all  the  praise  that  has  been  lavished 
upon  it,  the  design  is  far  from  being  either 
artistic  or  satisfactory,  or  even  such  a design 
; as  might  easily  have  been  obtained  with  better 
arrangements.  Its  great,  almost  its  only  merit 
is,  that  it  is  a common-sense  design,  but  the 
public  are  amazed  as  well  as  delighted,  at 
having  at  last  got  what  for  centuries  has  been 
denied  them.  The  best  feature  in  the  design 

is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  circular  roof  of  the 
transept,  but  that  was  Mr.  Barry’s  suggestion, 
and  had  his  idea  been  adopted  of  carrying  the 
same  roof  down  the  whole  length  of  the  centre 
aisle,  the  building  would  have  had  some  pre- 
tension to  architectural  beauty. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  Mr.  Barry  could 
thus  design  the  best  feature  of  the  building, 
why  could  he  not  design  the  whole  ? Simply 
because  he  is  an  architect,  and  is,  by  the 
charter  of  his  guild,  bound  to  copy.  Neither 
his  education  nor  the  taste  of  his  employers 
will  allow  of  his  doing  any  thing  that  is  not 
correct : and  the  consequence  is  that  he  must 
spend  his  life  puzzling  over  Greek  mouldings, 
and  Gothic  details,  neithersatisfying  himself  nor 
pleasing  any  one  else ; and  so  it  will  continue 
to  be,  unless  this  great  experiment  open  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  they  perceive  that  an 
ounce  of  common  sense  is  worth  a ton  of 
mimicry;  and  when  they  do,  there  will  no 
longer  be  that  dissonance  between  an  architect 
and  his  works  that  at  present  exists,  nor  that 
disseverance  of  opinion  that  unhappily  prevails 
between  them  and  the  public.  It  is  true  it 
took  the  Greek  and  Gothic  architects  some 
centuries  of  perseverance  in  the  path  of  com- 
mon sense  to  accomplish  what  they  did ; 
but  when  we  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  one  short  life-time,  we  need  not 
despair.  Fifty  years  ought  easily  to  put  us  in 
advance  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 

My  letter  is  already  too  long ; but,  before 
concluding,  allow  me  one  word  of  peroration, 
in  the  form  of  an  assertion,  which  I think 
architects  would  do  well  to  ponder  over  before 
going  further.  It  is  this, — that  the  first 
building  which  has  been  erected  in  this 
country  with  which  all  are  pleased,  is 
also  the  first  in  which  copying  has  been 
wholly  abandoned,  and  common  sense,  and 
common  sense  only,  has  dictated  the  design 
of  every  part  and  of  every  detail,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  all  the  so-called  rules  of  art ; and 
the  unsatisfactory  corollary  to  this  is,  that  to 
obtain  this  result,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
1 work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  profession,  after 
i they  had  been  fairly  called  on  to  compete,  and 
l to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a gardener  ! 

If  architects  will  take  this  “ shining  ex- 
ample” to  heart,  and  be  warned  by  it  in  time, 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  ; but  if  they  neglect 

it,  I am  afraid  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Institute,  engineers 
and  gardeners  will  take  the  bread  out  of 
their  mouths.  Once  the  people  see  what  can 
be  done  by  common  sense,  they  never  again 
can  be  satisfied  with  copying. 

Jas.  Fergusson. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  SCOTCH 
ARCHITECTS.* 

Scarcely  anything  has  been  collected  as 
to  the  architects  of  Scotland  before  the 
eighteenth  century.  Not  much  perhaps  was 
preserved,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
gather  or  illustrate  even  the  few  and  scanty 
memorials  that  survive.  Of  the  builders  of 
our  many  cathedral  and  conventual  churches 
only  one  name  had  been  handed  down  to  us — 
that  of  Gilbert,  of  Murray,  a kinsman  of  the 
great  lords  of  Sutherland,  who,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  reared  the 
High  Church  of  Caithness,  at  Dornoch.  He 
was  a churchman — the  bishop  of  the  see  whose 
cathedral  he  built ; and  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
writing  two  centuries  ago,  records  the  tradition 
that  “ all  the  glass  which  served  that  church 
was  made  by  St.  Gilbert  his  appointment 
beside  Sideray  (now  written  Cyderhall),  two 
miles  west  from  Dornoch.”  At  a much  later 

* The  Heads  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson 
read  at  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,  as  mentioned 
in  our  last. 


period  we  have  the  names  of  several  of  those 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  repairing  or  com- 
pleting of  our  great  ecclesiastical  structures. 
They  would  seem  to  have  been  Frenchmen  for 
the  most  part.  He  was  a Parisian  by  birth, 
John  Murdo  or  Murvo,  who  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  had  the  charge  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews,  of  the 
conventual  churches  of  Paisley  and  Melrose, 
and  of  the  abbeys  in  Nithsdale  and  Galloway. 
A few  years  later,  Thomas  French  built  one  of 
the  transepts  of  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  which 
spans  the  Dee  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of 
that  city.  The  first  secular  buildings,  possess- 
ing any  architectural  character,  which  arose 
in  the  north,  were  perhaps  the  design  of  the 
unknown  masters  to  whom  we  owe  our 
monasteries  and  cathedrals.  It  is  recorded 
of  St.  Gilbert  of  Murray,  that  beside  his 
cathedral  of  Dornoch,  he  built  many  royal 
castles.  Kildrummy,  in  Mar,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  them.  Mr.  Robertson  doubted  not 
that  a little  intelligent  research  among  our 
extant  rolls  and  records  would  recover  at  least 
the  names  of  a good  many  of  the  builders  of 
our  greater  palaces  and  castles — perhaps  also 
of  an  occasional  church — from  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  had  himself  noted 
a few.  In  the  year  1368  Sir  William  of 
Disschington,  knight,  steward  of  the  King’s 
house,  and  sheriff  of  Fife,  was  “ master  of 
work”  of  the  church  of  St.  Monan,  in  Fife, — 
a not  un pleasing  example  of  the  Decorated  or 
Middle  Pointed  style.  In  the  year  1451, 
Alexander  of  Crichton — a kinsman  of  the 
subtle  chiefs  who  reared  the  stately  towers  of 
Crichton — was  master  of  work  of  the  royal 
castle  of  Kildrummy.  Other  names  were  those 
of  Gray,  Spot,  Guide,  Livingston,  Valandy, 
Weddale,  and  Weir,  who  appeared  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  connection 
with  the  palaces  of  Linlithgow  and  Leith,  the 
castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  bridges 
over  the  Tay  at  Perth,  and  the  Dee  at  Aber- 
deen. The  architect’s  fee  for  the  last  men- 
tioned work  was  to  be  20/.  a year  for  ten 
years.  The  name  of  Thomas  of  Cochrane — 
master  of  works  to  King  James  III. — has  a 
place  in  history.  The  King,  it  is  said,  wished 
to  raise  him  to  the  peerage;  but  the  proud 
nobles,  indignant  that  “ a mason,”  as  they 
termed  him,  should  be  made  an  Earl,  put  him 
to  an  ignominious  death  at  the  bridge  of 
Lauder  in  1482.  Under  King  James  V.,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century.  Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Fynnart  was  employed  in  building 
or  repairing  the  palaces  of  Falkland  and  Lin- 
lithgow, and  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling, 
and  Rothsay.  Passing  to  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  notice  a nobleman 
whose  “great  skill  in  architecture”  was  espe- 
cially commended  by  his  contemporaries — 
Alexander  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline — under 
whose  care  the  lordly  chateau  of  Fyvie  assumed 
its  present  shape.  To  Lord  Dunfermline,  also, 
may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  beauty  of  Pinkie 
House.  Another  noble  architect  of  the  same 
century  was  Patrick  third  Earl  of  Ivinghorn 
and  first  Earl  of  Strathmore,  who  died  in  the 
year  1695,  at  the  age  of  fifty- two.  To  him  we 
owe  the  imposing  pile  of  Glammis  as  it  now 
stands.  In  a minute  history  which  he  has  left 
us  of  his  labours,  he  takes  blame  to  himself  for 
not  consulting  “ any  who  in  this  age  were 
known  and  reputed  to  be  the  best  judges  and 
contrivers.”  In  the  works  hitherto  spoken  of, 
Gothic  or  Mediaeval  styles  either  reigned 
uncontrolled  or  greatly  predominated.  Classic 
features  would  seem  to  have  owed  their  first 
introduction  to  foreigners — natives  of  Italy — 
who  brought  with  them  the  taste  for  Roman 
architecture  newly  revived  beyond  the  Alps. 
Perhaps  no  earlier  traces  of  renaissance  are  to 
be  found  in  Scotland  than  those  which  present 
themselves  in  the  collegiate  chapel  of  Roslin, 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  by  an 
architect  from  Italy.  King  James  IV.  had  in 
his  employment  “ an  Italian  mason,”  who  had 
a salary  of  7l . a-month,  and  to  whose  hand, 
perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  certain  architectural 
peculiarities  of  Holyrood  and  Stirling.  When 
taste  and  art  began  to  revive  after  the  tempest 
and  wars  of  the  Reformation,  classic  types 
rapidly  advanced  in  prominence.  In  the 
elaborate  ceilings  of  the  castles  of  Craigievar  in 
Mar,  and  of  Balcarres  in  Fife,  we  see  the 


warriors  of  Troy  mingling  their  effigies  with 
those  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  and  the  elder 
Kings  of  the  Scots.  This  was  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  middle  of  that  age 
saw  the  building  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  in  which 
classic  detail  mingles  still  more  largely  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Fie  thought  that  they 
might  now,  without  much  hesitation,  venture 
to  vindicate  the  chief  merit  of  this  beautiful 
structure  for  a Scottish  architect,  William 
Aytoun,  whose  portrait,  inscribed  “ Measter 
Meason  to  Fleriot’s  Vorke,”  hangs  in  the  Go- 
vernors’ room  of  the  hospital.  Beside  his 
share  in  this  edifice,  Aytoun  is  known  to  have 
been  the.  architect  of  Innes  House,  in  Murray, 
receiving  as  his  fee  “ for  drawing  the  form  of 
the  house  on  paper”  a sum  of  26/.  13s.  4d. 
The  name  of  another  Scottish  architect  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (John  Montgomery,of  Old 
Rayne)  has  been  preserved  in  connection  with 
the  fine  Market  Cross  of  Aberdeen,  built  in 
the  year  1686.  Melville  House,  in  Fife,  was 
built  in  the  year  1692,  by  Mr.  James  Smith, 
who  is  described  by  the  editor  of  the  “ Vitru- 
vius Britannicus,”  as  “the  most  experienced 
architect  of  that  kingdom  (of  Scotland).”  The 
same  work  gives  a plate  of  Drumlanrig  Castle, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  built  in  the  time  of  the  first 
and  second  Dukes  of  Queensbury,  but  does  not 
name  the  architect.  Mr.  Robertson  reserved 
the  last  place  in  his  catalogue — a meagre  and 
imperfect  one,  lie  said — for  Sir  William  Bruce, 
of  Kinross,  who  might  be  regarded  as  stand- 
ing between  the  obscure  or  forgotten  builders 
whose  names  had  been  enumerated,  and  their 
successors  the  Gibbses,  the  Adamses,  and  the 
Mylnes,  whose  works  were  known  to  every 
one.  Like  so  many  of  the  earlier  architects  of 
the  north.  Sir  William  Bruce  was  a man  of 
some  rank — the  hereditary  sheriff  of  the  small 
shire  of  Kinross.  Heappearsas  King’s  architect 
(“his  Majesty’s  surveyor,”  as  it  was  termed)  in 
1671.  He  had  the  dignity  of  Knight  Baronet  be- 
fore 1685.  Married  to  a lady  named  Flalkett,  he 
had  a son,  his  successor,  Sir  John,  and  a 
daughter,  who  carried  his  estate  and  lineage 
into  the  knightly  family  of  Hope  of  Craighall 
and  Pinkie.  He  himself  died  about  the  year 
17'20;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  name  did  not 
seem  to  have  found  a place  in  any  Scottish 
biographical  collection.  The  mansion-house 
which  he  built  for  himself  at  Kinross,  about 
1685,  was  long  one  of  the  architectural  boasts 
of  Scotland.  Ilis  plan  of  Hopetoun  House — 
since  built  over  by  Adams — is  engraved  in  the 
“ Vitruvius  Britannicus.”  The  structure  is 
there  said  to  have  been  begun  in  1698,  and  to 
have  occupied  four  years  in  building.  An 
earlier  work  of  the  architect  was  Holyrood 
Palace,  begun  about  1671,  and  finished,  appa- 
rently, about  1679,  though  not,  unhappily,  alto- 
gether as  Sir  William  first  designed  it.  The  first 
royal  tenant  of  the  new  palace  was  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  King  James  II.  One  me- 
morial of  that  prince’s  taste  survives  in  the 
name  of  “the  Duke’s  Walk:”  another  rests 
upon  less  certain  authority.  He  is  said  to 
have  contemplated  the  erection  of  a city  upon 
the  site  on  which  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh 
arose  nearly  a century  afterwards ; and,  so  far 
had  the  matter  gone,  that  his  architect.  Sir 
William  Bruce,  is  reported  to  have  planned  a 
bridge  for  spanning  the  valley  of  the  North  Loch. 
This,  at  least,  was  affirmed  by  a tradition  which 
was  committed  to  record  about  seventy  years 
ago.  Alexander  Kincaid — whose  History  of 
Edinburgh  was  printed  in  the  year  1787 — 
while  giving  all  credit  to  Provost  Drummond 
for  the  building  of  the  New  Town,  adds  that 
he  was  informed  on  good  authority,  that  even 
this  gentleman  was  not  the  original  projector 
of  so  grand  a plan.  “The  Duke  of  York,” 
he  continues,  “afterwards  the  unfortunate 
James  VII.,  was  the  person  who,  in  a visit  to 
Edinburgh,  had  the  penetration  to  discover  at 
one  view  the  improvements  that  might  be 
made,  and  pointed  out  to  the  magistrates  the 
extension  of  the  city  both  on  the  south  and 
tne  north  sides.  No  person,  however,  from 
that  time,  seems  to  have  formed  any  design  o 
putting  in  practice  those  improvements  which 
the  monarch  thought  possible,  until  Provost 
Drummond,  by  an  indefatigable  exertion  of  his 
interest  with  Government,  obtained  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  for  the  improvement  of  the 
city,  and  by  an  equally  unwearied  exertion  of 
the  influence  which  his  superior  merit  de- 
servedly gave  him  over  the  people,  prevailed 
on  them  to  concur  in  the  proper  methods  of 
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rendering  their  city  an  ornament  to  the  coun- 
try and  an  honour  to  themselves.”  Kincaid 
gives  some  further  details  in  a note: — “There 
are  some  people  yet  in  life,”  he  says,  “ who 
■can  attest  the  fact  that  Provost  Drummond 
declared  to  them,  when  the  foundation  of  the 
North  Bridge  was  laid,  that  he  only  now 
began  what  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  VII.)  proposed.  And  I am  further  in- 
formed,” says  Kincaid,  “ that  a plan  of  a 
bridge  across  the  North  Loch  was  drawn  by 
•Sir  William  Bruce,  of  Kinross,  and  is  supposed 
ito  be  lying  in  the  Exchequer  here.” 


THE  EXHIBITION  AND  ITS  BUILDING. 

Sir, — Your  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  if 
they  have  felt  the  force  of  your  well-meant  and 
kindly-expressed  remarks  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  building  in  Hyde  Park  as  strongly  as  I 
have,  that  the  contractors  are  strengthening 
•the  structure  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and 
i transept,  by  the  introduction  of  a second  column 
at  each  angle,  firmly  bolted  at  intervals  to  the 
. existing  columns.  This,  as  you  pointed  out 
some  time  ago,  is  a very  weak  part  of  the 
building,  and  could  not  safely  have  been  left 
as  at  first  constructed.  A second  girder 
ought  to  be  put  in  on  each  side,  over  the 
■wide  span.  I should  not  have  written  this 
note,  but  I heard  you  very  improperly 
• blamed  and  condemned  for  your  remarks, 
a short  time  ago,  in  the  presence  of  some  wry 
distinguished  persons  connected  with  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  point  out 
that  the  justice  of  your  observations  has  been 
fully  proved  by  the  additions  made  to  the 
building,  and  to  offer  you  my  earnest  thanks. 

A Commissioner. 


Yin  the  14th  inst.  a paper  was  read  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  D. 
Wyatt,  on  the  Construction  of  the  Building 
in  the  Park. 

In  the  course  of  it  he  said  that  the  con- 
tactors’ tender  was  only  verbally  accepted  on 
the  2f)th  of  July,  1850  ; that  possession  of  the 
site  was  obtained  on  the  30th  of  July;  that 
the  first  column  was  fixed  on  the  26th  of  i 
September,  and  at  the  present  time  (only  145  | 
- working-days  since  the  commencement)  but! 
little  of  the  building  remained  to  be  finished.) 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  this  building,  it  | 
was  noticed,  that  the  width  of  the  main  avenue 
was  within  10  feet  double  that  of  the  nave  of1 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  whilst  its  length  was 
• more  than  four  times  as  great.  The  walls  of 
St.  Paul’s  were  14  feet  thick,  those  of  the 
glass  building  in  Hyde-park  were  only  8 inches. 
St.  Paul’s  occupied  thirty-five  years  in  build- 
' ing,  whilst  the  Hyde-park  building  would  be 
finished  in  less  than  half  that  number  of  weeks. 
Each  man  fixed  about  200  superficial  feet  of 
;,glass  per  day. 

In  the  course  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Wyatt,  to 
whom,  from  the  commencement,  has  been  en- 
trusted the  superintendence  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  gave  praise  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Wild  and  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  who  had  been 
^associated  with  him ; to  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr. 
Brunei,  who,  as  members  of  the  Building 
Committee,  had  made  very  valuable  sugges- 
tions; as  well  as  to  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hender- 
son, and  to  Mr.  Brounger,  Mr.  J.  Cochrane, 
and  others,  for  their  exertions  in  the  execution 
of  the  construction ; and  he  concluded  by  re- 
minding the  members,  that  the  weight  of 
responsibility,  the  arduous  duty  of  supervision, 
the  honour  of  acting  as  the  master-mind,  to 
weigh  the  requisites,  to  determine  the  design, 
and  to  govern  the  construction  of  this  great 
apparatus,  had  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Cubitt, 
the  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

On  the  2 1st  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
•occupied  the  whole  evening,  and  was  adjourned 
to  the  23th.  It  was  a stormy  one,  and  we  shall 
recur  to  it  next  week. 

We  have  received  several  letters  relative  to  ! 
these  proceedings,  but  we  are  unable  to  give  I 
them  a place.  Those  containing  personal 
allegations  should  have  been  accompanied  by  j 
the  writers’  names. 


The  following  prices  for  exhibition  counters  ; 
and  stands  have  been  forwarded  to  Manchester 
by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  : — “ These  1 
prices  are  for  the  work  in  deal,  and  for  the  ] 
fenfire  sale.  Design  No.  1,  Deal  stand  24  feet 1 
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I long,  by  17  feet  G inches  high,  6 feet  wide, 
j without  cupboards  or  drawers,  and  not  covered 
in  on  the  underside,  25k  10s. — Design  No.  2, 
Deal  stand,  24  feet  long,  12  feet  6 inches  high, 
12  feet  wide  at  base,  with  three  shelves,  and 
close  boarding  underneath  counter,  not  includ- 
ing cupboards  or  drawers,  33/.  15s. — Design 
No.  3,  Deal  stand,  24  feet  long,  1 1 feet  9 inches 
high,  6 feet  wide,  boarded  at  ends  and  sides, 
18/.  11s.” 

The  Fife  Advertiser  says,  speaking  of  the 
West  Wemyss  Coal-field,  “ Mr.  Williamson  is 
making  a sofa  wholly  composed  of  coal : 
it  is  9 feet  long,  with  three  compartments  or 
divisions,  and  is  sufficient  to  contain  seven 
people  sitting  on  it.  The  front  standards  are 
| beautifully  carved,  displaying  three  mongrel 
j animals,  which  forcibly  remind  the  spectator 
j of  those  richly-carved  figures  that  appear  so 
| frequently  in  Dr.  Layard’s  remains  of  ancient 
! Babylon.  This  rare  geological  curiosity  was 
I ordered  by  General  Wemyss,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  will  appear  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, as  it  is  ordered  to  be  finished  previous 
to  that  time.” 

The  Allas  has  a clever  article  on  the  huge 
block  of  coal  which  is  to  be  exhibited:  — 
“ Dark  and  solid  in  outward  semblance,  but 
animate  with  a spirit  of  intense  activity — pas- 
sive to  the  weakest  hand,  and  yet  possessed  of 
energies  which,  like  faith,  can  remove  moun- 
tains— cheap  in  cost  and  priceless  in  worth — 
exhibited  where  itself  is  the  exhibitor,  nay, 
creator  of  the  exhibition — type  of  types,  and 
monument  of  monuments,  amidst  the  countless 
stores  of  all  things  typical  and  monumental  of 
human  industry — one  black  sombre-looking 
mass  will  hold  a chief  place  within  the  walls  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  department  appro- 
priated to  ‘ raw  materials.’ 

A few  days  since  we  heard  how  the  ‘ Exhi- 
bition block  of  coal’  was  hewn  out  of  a seam 
thirty  feet  thick  in  a Staffordshire  colliery ; how 
it  was  fashioned  into  a cylinder,  of  size  just  suffi- 
cient to  pass  up  the  shaft  into  daylight,  and  of 
weight  barely  within  the  strength  of  the  lifting 
tackles  to  support  without  breaking.  Now  it 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  expectant  of  the 
time  when  it  may  be  transferred  to  its  destina- 
tion beneath  the  transept.  What  other  among 
the  million  glittering  articles  around,  will  have 
a better  right  to  that  post  of  honour  ? 

Si  monumentum  queeris,  circumspice.  In  the 
multitudinous  contents  of  those  vast  arcades — 
in  the  glass  and  iron  edifice  which  contains 
them — in  the  means  whereby  the  former  were 
brought  and  the  latter  built — and,  extending 
our  range  of  vision,  in  the  wide  country  round, 
with  its  incessant,  prosperous,  and  world-defy- 
ing industry — we  see  but  the  outcome  and 
essence  of  the  force  that  lies  latent  in  that  car- 
bonised block.  It  needs  no  inscription.  In 
homely  guise  it  contains  the  summary  of  all 
virtues,  the  fountain  of  all  power.  Everything 
within  reach  of  sight  or  thought  pays  silent 
homage  to  its  beneficent  attributes.” 


We  have  been  favoured  with  a copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Paxton  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
urging  the  free  opening  of  the  Exhibition  to 
the  public  nearly  from  the  outset,  on  the 
ground  that  a large  addition  will  accrue  to 
the  revenue  from  the  very  fact  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, an  addition  which  Mr.  Paxton  states  has 
been  estimated,  we  know  not  on  what  data,  at 
upwards  of  two  millions.  The  deficit  onerous 
on  the  royal  Commissioners  he  proposes  should 
be  met  by  a Parliamentary  grant.  We  confess 
we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Paxton,  as  it  appears 
to  us  that  inconvenience  and  confusion  would 
be  the  result  of  such  an  arrangement. 


Rating  Baths  and  Wash-houses. — 
At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  held  at  Westmin- 
ster on  the  20th,  the  committee  for  promoting 
the  establishment  >f  baths  and  washhouses  for 
the  labouring  poor,  appealed  against  an  order 
of  Special  Sessions,  touching  the  poor-rate  of 
St.  Mary.  Whitechapel.  Mr.  Bodkin,  Mr. 
Pashley,  Mr.  Parry,  and  Mr.  Huddlestcne  were 
engaged  in  the  case,  and  after  a consultation 
between  these  gentlemen  and  their  clients,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  assessment  upon  the 
property  rated  should  be  reduced  to  200/.,  sub- 
ject to  a case,  as  to  the  liability  of  “ Baths  and 
Washhouses  for  the  Labouring  Poor  ” to  be 
rated.  The  Court  made  an  order  to  that 
effect. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  SECOND  LEC- 
TURE ON  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 

ROYAL  ACADEMY,  JAN.  16. 

In  alluding  to  the  great  requirements  of 
architecture  as  an  art,  the  student  was  re- 
minded of  the  leading  topic  inculcated  in  the 
preceding  lecture — the  necessity  for  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  exact  sciences,  and 
to  become  conversant  with  the  handicraft  of 
labour,  thus  combining  the  skill  of  the  head 
and  hand.  Alberti  dwelt  on  the  great  import- 
ance of  geometry,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Gothic  style  was  unquestionably  traceable  to 
this  science  : without  it  the  beautiful  cloisters 
adjoining  Westminster  Hall  would  not  have 
existed,  and  it  was  also  the  leading  element  in 
all  Saracenic  works.  Perspective  was  also  a 
first  essential  in  design,  and  must  be  studied 
intimately  ; for  it  was  perspective  views  of  a 
building  which  revealed  its  beauties,  there 
being  no  such  thing  in  Nature  as  a geometri- 
cal elevation.  All  designs  where  this  was  not 
duly  considered  smelt  of  the  office-lamp.  The 
.students  were  recommended  on  this  point  to 
consult  the  tenth  book  of  Vitruvius. 

When  the  Professor  was  present  in  Scotland 
on  the  occasion  oflaying  the  foundation  of  the 
National  Monument,  he  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  indifference  of  the  assembled  dandies 
to  the  three  great  stones  employed,  each  weigh- 
ing two  tons  or  more : it  created  no  interest 
with  them  : they  had  no  minds  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  large  masses  used  by  the  Greeks 
in  their  glorious  erections.  We  should  look 
at  our  work  with  the  eyes  of  workmen,  and 
reason  upon  the  employment  and  magnitude 
of  materials.  The  great  writers,  Vitruvius, 
Alberti,  and  Palladio  urged  our  attention  to 
this  distinction,  that  all  the  Greeks  did  was 
large  in  thought  and  material,  while  the  Gothic 
was  formed  of  the  unionof  all  that  was  small.  In 
criticism,  the  sneering  and  finding  small  faults 
was  never  useful : the  soundest  judgment  on 
works  of  art  are  good-natured  remarks.  The 
veneration  for  antiquity  was  to  be  received 
with  limitation.  There  were  remaining  many 
fine  and  wonderful  works  deserving  inquiry ; 
but  a blind  admiration  because  of  the  mere 
antiquity  made  Caesar,  once  dead,  become 
a demi-god,  and  transformed  a pious  man 
of  the  Middle  Ages  into  a saint  of  to- 
day. Egypt,  India,  and  Greece  followed 
a favourite  model,  and  remained  true  to  it ; but 
we  find  a superstitious  indolence  more  agree- 
able to  our  nature,  and  yield  to  its  influence. 
We  should  eschew  this,  and  reflect  that  no- 
thing is  worthy  of  science  but  what  is  conceived 
for  the  purpose.  Sir  C.  Wren  says,  “The 
study  of  architecture  as  a fine  art  is  the  study 
of  antiquity.”  His  great  work  of  St.  Paul’s 
shows  how  truly  he  studied  what  had  been  done 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  its  structure  was  entirely 
Gothic  in  principle.  There  were  the  aisles  for 
processions,  the  system  of  buttresses  through- 
out, and  all  the  other  known  means.  It  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  magnificent  first 
model  he  offered  was  not  accepted  : the  study 
of  it,  as  it  6till  existed  in  the  cathedral,  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  attention,  being  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  our  pure  and  simple 
ritual.  But  Sir  Christopher  Wren  lived  when 
the  bigot  James  II.  influenced  the  choice,  and 
had  to  prepare  the  design  of  the  present  struc- 
ture. The  architect  is  said  to  have  wept  on  the 
occasion.  In  all  his  churches  the  same  inten- 
tion of  construction  adapted  to  our  ritual 
would  be  found.  But  in  the  churches  lately 
built  or  now  building,  instead  of  designating 
their  consecration  to  Protestant  worship,  they 
are  as  much  as  possible  conceived  to  make  be- 
lieve we  are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  art  was  to 
be  acquired  by  a diligent  study  of  the  great 
writers,  Vitruvius,  Alberti,  Serlio,  Palladio, 
Vignola,  and  De  Lorme.  Their  works  ought 
to  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  architect. 
Dr.  Johnson  says, — “Theory  is  a scheme,  a 
speculation,  a plan.”  Art  is  a system  of  good 
rules  for  a certain  end  ; therefore,  the  study 
and  analysis  of  the  great  authorities  previously 
named  would  enlarge  the  mind  of  the  student 
to  the  importance  of  reading  diligently  the 
learned  investigations  contained  therein. 

Vitruvius  quotes  from  forty-one  Greek 
authors,  whose  writings  are  lost.  His  work  is 
the  great  text-book  of  antiquity,  written  1800 
years  ago.  There  is  nothing  of  the  epoch  so 
extensive,  having  only  a few  scattered  notices 
by  Pliny,  from  Vitruvius  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Although  his  style  is  very  prosy  and  plebeian, 
every  student  must  have  his  Vitruvius,  and 
carefully  digest  the  meaning,  although  it  is 
often  difficult  to  be  got  at,  from  the  complete 
absence  of  hisrelationbeingdivided  into  periods, 
there  being  no  full-stop  made  in  any  page.  The 
entire  manner  of  Gothic  construction  will  be 
found  in  his  rules,  and  every  edifice  of  Athel- 
stane,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Edward 
III.  is  derivable  therefrom.  The  church  at 
Nuremberg  is  precisely  what  he  describes 
as  a tetrastyle,  with  the  columns  placed  inside 
instead  of  externally.  Vitruvius’s  book  is 
divided  into  ten  parts  or  divisions  : the  third 
division  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  the  late 
professor  of  architecture,  Mr.  Wilkins.  Four- 
teen hundred  years  after  Vitruvius,  when  great 
changes  were  operating,  Alberti  wrote  his 
work,  also  divided  into  ten  books  : there  is  no 
other  writer  so  logical.  The  next  writer  in 
point  of  date  was  Serlio,  who  lived  a good 
deal  in  France,  where  he  was  employed  by 
Francis  I.  The  earliest  edition  of  his  work 
is  dated  1545:  he  employed  Peruzzi,  also 
an  able  painter,  who  treated  perspective  ad- 
mirably in  his  pictures.  It  was  a subject  of 
sincere  regret  that  his  writings  were  not  trans- 
lated and  published  for  extensive  use.  The 
first  edition  was  so  rare  that  the  Professor  had 
never  seen  it.  Vasari,  although  a text-book  of 
the  first  order  in  the  fine  arts,  had  never  been 
translated  : a talented  lady  was  now  occupied 
on  it.  After  Serlio  came  Philibert  de  Lorme, 
who  published  a curious  and  valuable  work, 
the  more  interesting  to  us,  as  he  is  the  earliest 
writer  on  the  architecture  of  northern  Europe, 
lie  treats  particularly  of  vaulting  in  stone,  and 
was  very  ingenious  in  adapting  Italian  and 
classical  ideas  to  the  requirements  of  north- 
ern habitations,  by  introducing,  among  other 
things,  the  use  of  large  windows,  so  essential 
in  our  dull  and  often  clouded  atmosphere. 
He  treats  also  of  the  high  curved  roofs  so 
i often  seen  in  France,  and  gives  many  notions 
to  make  chimneys  ornamental  to  a building. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  grouping  chim- 
’ neys  for  architectural  effect  is  seen  at  King’s 
i Weston,  near  Bristol,  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

' A more  glaring  deforming  of  a beautiful 
i building  could  hardly  be  devised  than  the 
spikes  of  all  kinds  and  irregular  form  that 
surmount  Somerset-house,  when  viewed  from 
the  river.  In  general,  De  Lorme’s  learning 
; goes  to  show  that  in  French  works  a good  deal 
i of  ingenuity  is  thrown  away.  He  is  also 
. facetious  in  his  instructions  how  the  architect 
‘is  to  conform  with  civility  to  all  the  gradations 
i of  a household,  from  the  butler  down  to  the 
; gentleman’s  gentleman,  and  does  not  fail  to 
i paint  a vivid  caricature  of  a busy  body  dis- 
i covering  a mare’s  nest.  The  succeeding  lec- 
i ture  will  continue  the  analyses  of  other  writers 
i upon  the  science  and  practice  of  architecture. 


BATH  CITY  WATERWORKS. 
contractors’  accounts. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Bath  town-council,  held 

i on  the  14th  inst.,  a report  was  received  from 
.1  the  committee  relative  to  the  arbitration  case 
.1  that  had  been  pending  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  Mr.  W.  Baker,  of  Bristol,  their 

> contractor  for  the  formation  of  reservoirs  at 
BBatheaston.  These  reservoirs  were  designed 

> by  Messrs.  Manners  and  Gill,  of  Bath,  for 
i’  supplying  the  city  with  water,  and  were  com- 
ppleted  in  1849:  since  that  period  difficulties 
h have  existed  in  the  settlement  of  accounts,  and 
it  in  May  last  the  parties  agreed  to  refer  the 
n matter  to  arbitration.  Mr.  James  Simpson 
nwas  chosen  by  Mr.  Baker,  and  the  corpora- 
tion named  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Blackwell:  these 
? gentlemen,  not  agreeing,  determined  on  avail- 

ii  ing  themselves  of  their  powers,  and  called  in 
1 Mr.  Brunei  as  a third  referee  to  act  with  them. 
\Mr.  Baker’s  claim  was  as  follows: — For  cash' 
nremaining  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  con- 
ti tract  for  reservoirs,  6361. ; for  pipes  furnished 

1 by  him,  200/.  10s.;  for  extra  work, 

2 2,128/.  16s.  4d.  Mr.  Baker’s  total  claim, 
tltherefore,  was  2,965/.  6s.  4d.  The  arbitrators 
h having  held  numerous  sittings  at  Westminster, 
a and  taken  depositions  on  oath  from  both  par- 
ti ties,  have  awarded  to  Mr.  Baker  1,132/.,  hav- 
iting  struck  off  from  his  demand  1,833/.  6s.  4d. 
TThe  cost  of  the  works,  therefore,  will  have  been, 
e:exclusive  of  iron  pipes  not  in  contract, 
7 7.181/.  10s.,  being  an  excess  above  the  contract 
sisum  of  295/.  10s. 


TO  DRAW  A WELL  OR  SPIRAL 
STAIRCASE. 

Prepare  a ground  plan  by  describing  a 
circle  and  dividing  it  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  steps  passing  once  round  the  column 
in  the  centre,  then  the  usual  method  of 
drawing  the  circle  in  perspective  will  pro- 


duce the  ground  plan.  Draw  at  any  height- 
the  horizontal  line  and  the  perpendicular 
AB  from  the  centre  of  the  circle : the  place' 
where  this  perpendicular  cuts  the  horizontal 
line  will  give  the  point  of  6ight  PS.  At 
one  side  of  the  ground  plan  make  a vanish- 
ing scale,  CDEF.  Let  CF  be  the  height  of  a 


step  on  the  same  scale  employed  in  the  circle : 
CF,  ab,  cd,  ef,  gh,  ik,  and  DE,  will  represent 
the  heights  of  the  steps  as  they  recede  from 
the  eye.  The  whole  of  the  ground  plan  must 
be  carefully  prepared  before  the  elevation  is 
commenced;  then  begin  by  laying  off  the 
first  step  at  Im,  equal  to  ab,  and  upon  the 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  ground 
plan  mark  off  the  other  end  of  the  step  1,  2, 
equal  to  ef;  repeat  this  measurement  upwards, 
producing  the  points  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c. ; draw  j 
m 2 ; from  the  point  n,  the  place  over  which 
the  next  step  commences,  draw  n o,  equal  to 
erf;  join  o 2,  and  o m,  with  a slight  curve,  to 
correspond  with  n /,  over  which  o in  is  placed  : 
this  will  finish  the  first  step.  For  the  second, 
make  o q equal  to  on,  or  erf;  join  q 3 ; make 
r 3 parallel  to  p 1,  because  this  line  is  placed 
exactly  over  the  line  p 1 in  the  ground  plan ; 
make  r s equal  to  ef;  join  5 4,  which  will  be 
parallel  to  r 3;  produce  a line  from  s towards 
the  point  of  sight,  stopping  at  t,  which  will 
represent  the  p u of  the  ground  plan  in  an  ele- 
vated position ; join  t v parallel  to  the  hori- 
zontal line, — this  will  be  an  elevated  represent- 
ation of  u w ; joins  v by  a curve  corresponding 
to  p w ; join  v 4,  and  the  third  step  is  com- 
pleted. Make  v x equal  to  li  g on  the  scale ; 
join  x 5,  draw  a line  from  x towards  the  PS, 
stopping  at  y,  which  will  represent  w a'  of  the 
ground  plan  ; draw  y z,  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zontal line,  to  represent  a'  b'  of  the  ground 


plan  ; join  x z by  a curve  as  w b' ; join  z 5\, 
and  another  step  is  finished.  The  same  direc- 
tions may  be  repeated  for  each  of  the  remain- 
ing steps.  Care  must  be  taken  to  place  the 
corners  of  each  step  upon  the  perpendicular 
line  which  comes  from  their  representative 
corners  in  the  ground  plan,  as  each  step  has 
its  corresponding  portion  of  the  circle  perspec- 
tive^ given  in  the  ground  plan.* 

James  Chapman. 


Mildew  in  Books. — I send  the  following 
receipt,  which  I have  copied  from  a book  con- 
taining many  others  : — “Take  a feather  dipped 
in  spirits  of  wine  and  lightly  wash  over  the 
backs  and  covers.  [Indebted  to  The  Builder 
for  this.]  To  prevent  mould,  put  a little  into 
writing  ink.”  Another,  “ To  take  mildew  out 
of  linen  : — Mix  powdered  starch  and  soft  soap 
with  half  the  quantity  of  bay  salt : mix  it  with 
vinegar,  and  lay  it  on  both  sides  with  a painter's 
brush.  Then  let  it  lie  in  the  open  air  till  the 
spots  are  out.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

Ti."  1 < ' i ! ■ I'  : c;niil  ,:I  IV  i L ' ’ ‘ 
tire,”  taken  from  the  directions  for  drawing  the  same  sub- 
ject on  a square  : — “ Qui  voudra  faire  ces  montdes  rondes  il 
n’a  qu'ii  rdduire  le  quarrd  eu  rood  scion  les  pratiques  pre- 
ctkleutes  et  il  aura  toute  la  meme  facility qu'au  quarro  en  eo- 
qui  est  do  tout  lo  reste.”  With  all  due  deference,  it  will, 
be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  detail-  soon  ceases  to 
be  like  that  of  the  square  ; therefore,  I have  employed  a 
method  of  working  it  out  which  differs  so  far  as  regards  • 
the  rounding  off  each  step  to  produce  the  circle  as  it 
ascends,  which  is  the  characteristic  difference  between  the- 
I two  subjects. 
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ON  CANNEL  COAL. 

We  mentioned  last  week  the  visit  of  the 
Gas-fitters’  Mutual  Association  to  the  works  of 
the  Western  Gas  Company.  We  now  give  an 
outline  of  the  lecture  which  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Wright. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  expressing  the 
gratification  he  felt  at  observing  the  strong 
desire  manifested  by  the  Gas-fitters’  Asso- 
ciation to  obtain  information  respecting  Can- 
nel  coal  gas.  He  had  felt  great  interest  in 
that  Association  since  its  commencement,  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  interest 
of  gas  consumers,  gas  manufacturers,  and  gas- 
fitters,  to  be  united  together,  study  each  other’s 
departments,  and  work  into  one  another’s 
hands.  Until  the  gas  manufacturers  and  gas- 
fitters  understood  what  kind  of  commodities 
they  had  to  deal  with,  and  were  prepared  to 
receive  suggestions  from  one  another,  they 
could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  public 
desires,  and  neither  party  could  go  on  pros- 
perously. He  was  therefore  happy  to  find  a 
union  springing  up  between  these  parties, 
from  which  union  he  anticipated  the  best  re- 
sults. Within  the  last  few  years,  the  use  of 
Cannel  coal  gas  had  greatly  progressed  ; and 
it  would  be  their  fault  if  it  did  not  continue  to 
do  so,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  from  Cannel 
coal  they  obtained  the  greatest  quantity  of 
light  for  the  least  money  : still  it  was  difficult 
to  deal  with  the  many  prejudices  engrafted  on 
the  public  mind  on  this  subject.  It  had  been 
studiously  instilled  into  the  public  mind,  that 
gas  was  a measurable  commodity,  like  water. 
That  was  not  the  case.  The  specific  gravity 
of  water  was  universally  the  same — it  was  a 
unity,  for  salt-water  differed  but  very  little 
from  fresh  in  its  specific  gravity.  But  the  dif- 
ference between  the  common  coal  gas  and  that 
derived  from  Cannel  coal  was  very  great 
indeed.  That  was  one  of  the  vulgar  errors 
which  they  had  to  root  out  of  the  public  mind. 
The  commissioners  of  St.  James’s  had,  within 
the  last  few  months,  fully  and  fairly  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  they  found  Cannel  coal 
gas,  at  6s.  per  thousand  feet,  to  be  from  40  to 
50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  old  gas  at  5s. 
per  thousand  feet.  Since  the  Western  Com- 
pany applied  to  lay  their  mains  in  St.  James's, 
the  opposing  companies  were  obliged  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  gas  from  20  to  30  per 
cent.  He  was  glad  of  this,  for  he  had  attached 
himself  to  the  Western  Gas  Company  from 
a desire  to  spread  good  gas  through  London. 
He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  strong  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  other  companies,  but 
now  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  half 
Cannel  coal  in  their  gas,  he  thought  it  fair  to 
explain.  Before  the  House  of  Commons, 
twelve  months  ago,  it  was  proved  by  scientific 
men,  that  every  5 cubic  feet  of  their  gas  were 
only  equal  to  twelve  sperm  candles.  He  would 
be  able  to  show  presently,  by  the  photometer, 
that  5 cubic  feet  of  the  Cannel  coal  gas  were 
equal  to  thirty  candles.  If,  however,  the  other 
companies  should  raise  their  gas  to  sixteen 
candles,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
Great  Western  Company  could  raise  its  gas  to 
thirty-two.  He  would  now  go  a little  into  the 
natural  history  of  the  coal  from  which  this  gas 
was  produced.  They  were  all  well  aware  that 
coal  was  universally  produced  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter : geologists  were  all  agreed 
in  this.  He  had  before  him  some  specimens 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  time  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  chemical  action,  and  other  circum- 
stances attending  their  submersion  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  had  converted  into  coal. 
One  of  these  was  a specimen  of  brown  coal,  in 
which  some  of  the  leaves  were  quite  percep- 
tible. This  specimen  was  from  the  tertiary 
formation.  It  was  useless  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas,  but  was  employed  in  France  for  the 
manufacture  of  naphtha.  The  next  specimen 
was  a Cannel  coal,  called  “Boghead  Cannel.” 
It  produced  a very  dull  sound  when  struck. 
In  that  respect  it  very  much  resembled  wood, 
from  which  it  was  little  removed ; but  it  yielded 
12,000  feet  or  13,000  feet  of  gas  of  astonishing 
illuminating  power.  It  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary specimen  of  coal  with  which  we  were 
acquainted.  The  Wigan  Cannel  was  almost 
the  opposite  extreme  of  the  Boghead  Cannel. 
The  Wigan  Cannel  was  a bright,  lustrous, 
pitchy,  and  compact  mass.  Between  these 
were  the  Wemyss,  Lismahago,  and  Newcastle 
Cannels.  He  remarked,  about  two  years  ago, 
that  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  was  in 


proportion  to  the  dulness  of  the  coal  from 
which  it  was  produced ; and  he  was  bold 
enough  to  attack  the  common  theory,  which 
I was  the  very  opposite.  The  coals  which  had 
j the  least  amount  of  basis  were  the  brightest. 
The  manufacture  of  Cannel  coal  gas  was  siini- 
' lar  to  that  of  common  coal  gas.  The  coal  was 
! first  put  into  retorts  about  the  heat  of  melting 
I brass.  The  whole  of  the  vapour  was  expelled 
! from  it,  and  the  pure  carbon  and  earthy  matter 
J remained  in  the  retort.  The  specimen  which  he 
I held  in  his  hand  was  nearly  pure  carbon.  It 
would  be  easy  to  conceive  that  if  that  had  been 
I deposited  in  the  bed  of  a river,  or  in  an  es- 
tuary, a portion  of  sand  or  silex  would  be 
washed  into  it,  and  cause  it  to  have  something 
like  its  present  appearance.  In  all  coke  there 
was  some  of  this  earthy  matter  mixed,  and  the 
less  of  that  matter  it  contained,  the  more  ex- 
cellent in  quality  was  the  coke.  After  the 
vapour  was  expelled,  aminonia-water,  tar,  and 
naphtha,  were  the  secondary  products  arising 
from  the  condensation  of  gas.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  then  extracted  by  means  of  the 
lime  purification,  and  the  process  was  com- 
pleted. Gas  was  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  carbon  contained  in  it.  The  Western 
Company’s  gas  was  a little  more  than  half  the 
weight  of  atmospheric  air.  It  was  from  ‘550 
to  '560.  It  had  much  olefiant  and  very  little 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  it.  The  ordinary 
coal  gas  possessed  little  olefiant  gas.  The 
specific  gravity  of  ordinary  coal  gas  was  about 
one-third  of  that  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
Western  Company’s  gas  was  -550,  as  compared 
with  '400,  which  represented  the  ordinary 
gas.  The  former  gas  contained  150  more  par- 
ticles of  carbon,  which  made  its  illuminating 
power  double.  While  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  observe  one  advantage  which 
gas-fitters  and  the  public  would  derive  from 
the  use  of  the  Cannel  coal  gas.  If  only  half 
the  quantity  of  vapour  were  required  to  pass 
through  the  meter,  then  a three-light  meter 
would  do  as  well  with  cannel-coal  gas  as  a 
five-light  meter  with  any  other,  and  a saving 
of  15s.  would  be  effected  in  that  matter  alone. 
For  if  you  only  wanted,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
given  amount  of  light  to  transmit  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  gas,  the  pipes  would  be  much 
smaller,  and  therefore  a considerable  saving 
would  be  effected.  Some  gentlemen  might 
think  that  a reduction  of  price  would  not  be 
a favourable  matter  for  their  profession,  hut 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  more  prices  were 
reduced  in  a fair  way,  the  better  it  would  be 
for  all  parties,  and  ere  long  he  thought  gas- 
c“  and  everything  connected  with  gas- 


There  could  he  no  light  without  smoke.  The 
ancients  had  a proverb,  which  implied  so  much 
— Exfumo  dare  lucem.  If  a piece  of  iron  were 
passed  through  the  lower  part  of  the  flame,  no 
smoke  would  be  deposited  upon  it,  but  if 
placed  at  the  top  it  would  become  smoked  at 


fitting 


lighting,  would  not  come  to  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  what  they  cost  under  the  old  system. 
The  first  outlay  on  account  of  gas-fittings  con 
stituted  the  great  objection  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers, and  if  that  could  be  diminished  one- 
fourth  by  the  introduction  of  Cannel  coal  gas, 
a very  great  impetus  would  be  given  to 
the  business  of  gas-fitters.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  combustion  of  gas,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  com- 
bustion was  effected.  No  part  of  the  lec- 
ture could  be  of  so  much  importance  to  gas- 
fitters  as  to  know  the  precise  steps  gone 
through  during  the  process  of  combustion, 
and  to  know  the  burners  that  gave  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  and  occasioned  the  least 
amount  of  nuisance.  That  burner  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  amount  of  light  is  not 
always  the  most  agreeable,  and  therefore  it 
was  sometimes  advisable  to  sacrifice  the 
greatest  quantity  of  light  for  convenience. 
Some  supposed  that  where  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  light  was  given  the  flame  was  the 
brightest.  That  was  not  always  the  case ; for 
of  the  eight  burners  of  different  kinds  then  in 
operation,  those  whose  flame  was  the  most 
dusky  in  colour  gave  the  most  light.  The  gas 
coming  out  of  the  jet  before  him  was  com- 
posed of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  first 
operation  that  took  place  was  this : the  hydro- 
gen, having  a greater  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  than  the  carbon,  flies  out,  and 
seizes  the  oxygen.  The  bottom  of  the  flame  is 
blue,  because  there  the  hydrogen  and  carhon 
are  combined,  and  no  two  gases  can  produce 
light.  In  the  inside  of  the  column  of  flame  a 
series  of  little  balls  of  carbon,  or  particles  of 
soot  (too  minute  to  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  the 
microscope),  are  passing  : the  oxygen  attacks 
them ; and,  in  the  instant  of  combustion, 
they  become  red  hot,  and  that  causes  light. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Omnia  Omnibus  ! — This  singular  and  rather 
Communist  inscription  on  the  splendid  Gallerie 
St.  Hubert,  Biussels,  seems  to  have,  after  all, 
received  a practical  corroboration  and  con- 
firmal  in  England,  by  the  fact,  that  public 
baths  and  washhouses,  established  at  an  almost 
nominal  admission-fee,  have  not  only  paid 
their  expenses,  but  even  yielded  a consider- 
able sum  of  profit, — in  some  instances  130f.  in 
one  year.  Yet,  it  was  the  great  expense  attend- 
ing on  the  establishment  of  such  public  com- 
modities (necessities?),  which  delayed  their 
execution  for  such  a considerable  time,  as 
the  necessity  of  public  baths  and  washhouses 
had  been  urged  in  London  forty  years  ago. 
And,  thus,  a novel  and  hitherto  unknown 
axiom  of  political  economy  has  come  to  light, 
viz.  that  “ every  commodity  which  the  mass 
of  the  people  require  for  their  human-like  and 
human-worthy  existence,  may  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a price  accessible  to  them  . ...  if 
the  establishment  and  management  thereof  be 
conducted  wisely,  cleverly,  and  honestly ,” — 
a theme  on  which  it  does  not  convene  to  dilate 
here  more  extensively.  We  may  only  state,  that 
in  Cologne,  Hamburg,  and  other  German  cities, 
cheap  dining -houses  have  been  established, 
which  do  well  and  pay  their  expenses.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  such  an  establishment  would 
encroach  on  the  business  of  keepers  of  dining- 
rooms— but  suppose  it  did  : why,  it  is  better 
than  to  let  (especially  in  the  inclement  season) 
the  poor  go  without  a warm  dinner,  and  sub- 
sequently and  consequently  saddle  the  whole 
community  with  taxes  for  infirmaries,  dispen- 
saries, and  the  ultimate  keeping  and  burial  in 
workhouses.  The  price  of  a meal  in  Cologne 
is  five  pfennige  (one  halfpenny),  for  which  a 
person  can  obtain  a bason  of  substantial  soup, 
made  of  peas,  groats,  &c. ; but,  of  course,  he 
may  take  two,  if  he  likes,  and  bring  a piece  of 
meat  and  bread  with  him.*  The  utmost  clean- 
liness is  observed  in  these  places,  the  table- 
cloth is  changed  every  day,  the  floor  scoured  ; 
the  rooms  in  Cologne  and  Hamburg  are  well 
lighted  (no  window-tax  !),  adequately  warmed 
in  winter : in  fact,  after  the  experience  of  the 
baths,  it  is  no  more  charity  which  is  dispensed 
in  these  places,  but  they  are  only  one  of  the 
new  moves  of  our  century.  If  the  managers 
make  and  keep  such  places  cheerful  and  homely, 
why,  the  people  ought,  as  a matter  of  course, 
to  behave  as  if  they  were  at  home.  A Ger- 
man proverb  says,  “It is  a bad  bird  which  soils 
its  own  nest.” 

Lighthouses  in  France.  — According  to  an 
official  report,  there  are  on  the  sea-coast  of 
France,  at  present,  57  lighthouses  of  the  first 
class.  Besides  those  destined  to  mark  at  a 
long  distance  the  points  of  the  coast,  107  lights 
of  less  reach  indicate  the  entrance  of  the 
ports  and  bays  of  France.  Of  the  57  large 
lights,  17  are  in  the  Channel,  25  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  15  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Cologne. — Rhenish  Archeological  Society.— 
First  Coversazione,  8th  Jan. — The  secretary. 
Dr.  Overbeck,  recapitulated  the  previous  acti- 
vity of  the  society,  whose  meetings  had  been 
interrupted  since  1847.  Professor  Welker 
explained  the  painting  of  an  antique  vase, 
which  had  never  been  properly  understood, 
although  it  contained  an  interesting  inscription 
of  Doric  names.  Before  Arkesilaos,  the  fa- 
mous ruler  of  Kyrene,  silphion  (a  medicinal 
drug)  knitted  together  in  masses,  is  weighed 
and  placed  in  vaults.  Silphion  was  one  of  the 
chief  exports  of  Kyrene,  as  it  was  extensively 
used  by  the  ancients  both  as  a medicine  and  a 
spice;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  grown  as  a 
regale,  as  Arkesilaos  assists  the  present  act 
with  his  6ceptre  in  hand,  and  a clerk  seems 
to  make  a report  to  him.  Dr.  Overbeck  then 
directed  attention  to  a lecture  delivered  at  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  Philologists,  “ On  the 
Scope  and  the  present  Position  of  Archaeolo- 
gical Science,”  which  contains  a very  sys- 

* We  are  convinced,  that  if  sound  bones  be  boiled  in 
Papinian  coppers,  a pint  of  substantial  pea  or  other  soup, 
with  some  meals  and  herbs  added,  can,  at  present  prices , 
be  furnished  here  for  five  farthings,  or  even  cheaper. 
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tematic  and  logical  disquisition  of  that  branch 
of  knowledge,  dividing  it  into  the  history  of 
art,  history  of  monuments,  technics,  &c. 
M.  Freundenberg  concluded  the  meeting  by  a 
memoir  on  some  monuments  found  lately  on 
the  Cribritzerfeld,  in  Styria,  whence  he  proved 
this  to  be  the  locality  of  the  ancient  Flavium 
Solvense,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  one  of  the 
-towns  of  Noricum. 

Nuremberg. — Harmony  between  Master  and 
Men. — On  the  3lst  December,  the  workmen  of 
the  engine  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Cranes  and 
Klette  honoured  their  employers  with  a festival 
procession  by  torchlight.  More  than  400 
such  flambeau-bearers  gave  to  the  assemblage 
a very  imposing  aspect.  Messrs.  C.  and  K. 
had,  at  much  personal  sacrifice,  retained  all 
their  men  during  the  calamitous  year  1348  ; 
and  on  this  occasion  they  have  promised  to 
establish,  by  their  own  means,  a pension  fund 
for  their  workmen,  which,  is  however,  to  be 
managed  by  a committee  of  the  men  them- 
selves. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  15th,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Hope,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  an  address  from  the  Council  was 
read  by  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  as  its  chairman.  With 
reference  to  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  recent  efforts  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Cole  ob- 
served : — “ It  is  with  societies  as  with  indivi- 
duals, they  do  not,  cannot,  prosper  by  follow- 
ing mere  formulas.  An  individual  who  has  no 
purpose  in  the  world  but  to  vegetate  may  as 
well  not  exist ; and,  whether  he  be  rich  or 
poor,  the  world  soon  finds  out  that  he  is  little 
else  than  an  incumbrance,  and  treats  him  with 
indifference.  To  prosper,  indeed,  in  these  times, 
the  man  must  be  at  work.  We  find  the  same 
.analogies  existing  with  societies.  Unless  they 
prove  their  ability  to  work,  and  work  to  some 
useful  purpose,  they  become  virtually  extinct. 
A society  cannot  exist  merely  upon  its  name. 
Not  only  must  it  be  alive  to  perform  the  func- 
tions it  affects  to  do,  but  it  must  perform  them 
in  accordance  with  the  advancing  knowledge 
and  increasing  demands  of  the  time.  Men’s 
wants  in  1851  are  very  different  from  what 
they  were  in  1751,  when  the  public  wants 
created  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  arts,  the 
manufactures,  and  the  commerce,  at  the  two 
several  periods  of  development,  appear  to  be 
scarcely  the  same  class  of  things.  To  teach  or 
practise  art  as  it  was  taught  in  1751,  would  he 
held  to  be  ridiculous  at  the  present  day.  So 
with  manufactures.  The  Hargreaves  and 
Hoyles,  who  print  calicoes  by  miles,  would  smile 
at  the  manufacturer  who  should  propose  to  re- 
establish a factory  at  Chelsea,  and  paint  patterns 
on  cottons  by  the  camel’s-hair  pencil,  as  was 
the  case  a century  ago,  in  the  early  days  of 
calico-printing ! To  go  to  market  again  on 
pack-horses,  and  not  by  railways ; to  carry 
guineas  in  pouches,  and  to  be  robbed  of  them 
on  the  highways,  rather  than  to  use  blank 
cheque-books  of  the  Bank  of  England ; to  pay 
postages  in  shillings  rather  than  pence, — 
would  be  only  to  revert  to  the  practices  of  com- 
merce in  1751.” 

The  Council  do  not  propose  to  hold  any  fur- 
ther Exhibitions  this  season ; in  order  that  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  may  be  free  at  all  times 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. It  is  their  intention,  during  the  period 
of  the  Exhibition,  to  hold  several  conversa- 
zioni and  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  topics 
; which,  it  is  foreseen,  will  arise  out  of  the  Ex- 
: hibition. 

“ But  it  is  not  only  upon  the  direct,  but  also 
t the  indirect  circumstances  and  wants  arising 
; out  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  that  the  Council 
f will  bestow  their  attention,  and  contribute  the 
influence  of  the  Society.  There  can  be  no 
] doubt  that  the  Exhibition  will  give  rise  to  many 
d new  relations  between  men  and  things.  Al- 
r ready  a stronger  connexion  between  the  artist 
a and  manufacturer  is  springing  up,  beneficial  to 
both.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
f foster  this  connexion ; anu  they  are  consider- 
ii  ing  a plan  by  which  a friendly  meeting  for  the 
d discussion,  investigation,  and  best  means  of 
p promoting  the  union  of  art  and  manufactures 
n may  take  place  every  year,  in  some  one  of  the 
g great  manufacturing  centres,  somewhat  on  the 
p principle  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Asso- 
c ciation  and  the  Archaeological  Societies.  Con- 
nnected  with  such  an  union,  the  Council  feel 
tl  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  educate  the  ! 


mass  of  the  people  in  the  perception  and  prac- 
tice of  art,  which  the  Exhibition  is  likely  to 
make  but  too  apparent;  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  lesson  we  are  likely  to  be  taught,  the 
Council  purpose  making  an  effort  to  establish 
elementary  drawing  and  modelling  schools 
throughout  the  country.  They  have  submitted 
this  proposal  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Pre- 
sident, and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  thinks  it  may  prove  very  useful.” 


FREE  PARK. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  parks  of 
London  are  not  only  highly  ornamental,  but 
eminently  useful,  as  places  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion for  the  masses,  as  well  as  for  the  display 
of  fashion  : by  day  they  are  all  thronged  with 
health  and  pleasure  seekers,  and  with  open 
gates  their  drives  serve  as  agreeable  lines  of 
intercommunication  between  the  extended  dis- 
tricts of  town,  which  now  encompass  all  these 
reserves. 

At  night,  however,  there  is  no  thorough- 
fare open  through  them,  and  the  inhabitant  at 
one  side  of  Hyde-park,  who  is  removed  but 
half-a-mile  from  a house  on  the  other  side 
which  he  wants  to  visit,  must,  after  nine 
o’clock  p.m.,  take  a circuit  of  two  miles  and 
a-half,  or  three  miles,  to  effect  his  object : 
this,  added  to  the  like  distance  on  return,  im- 
poses on  him  the  loss  in  time  of  one  hour,  and 
in  labour  of  four  miles  ! 

For  what  purpose  this  great  central  space  is 
encircled  with  iron  palisades,  and  guarded  by 
closed  gates,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  : there  is 
no  herd  of  deer,  nor  yet  kine,  now  to  disturb  ; 
no  plantations  to  damage,  nor  other  public 
treasure  to  guard.  It  may  be  very  requisite  to 
debar  the  multitude  from  lying  out  in  summer 
on  the  herbage,  and  even  requisite  to  save 
wayfarers  from  being  plundered,  by  restricting 
intercourse  to  certain  broad  ways,  hut  there  is 
no  good  reason  wherefore  there  should  not  be 
at  least  one  open  carriage-way,  well  lighted. 
and  guarded  by  police,  free  for  passengers 
throughout  the  night. 

That  upwards  of  two  miles — from  Park- 
lane  to  Kensington  Church  on  the  south  side, 
and  a like  distance  (from  Park-lane  to  Notting- 
hill)  on  the  north  side — should  be  wholly 
sealed  up,  appears  to  be  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
unjustifiable,  and  is  a severe  infliction  of  cost 
and  trouble  upon  the  residents  of  the  great 
suburbs  of  Brompton,  on  one  6ide,  and  of 
Bayswater  and  Westbourne,  on  the  other. 

At  this  particular  crisis  a line  of  road  across 
the  centre  of  Hyde-park,  from  north  to  south,  j 
is  essentially  required  for  the  freedom  of 
transit  to  and  from  the  Exhibition,  and  as 
there  is  a bridge  (close  to  Kensington-gardens) 
ready  built,  a wall  on  one  side  (the  Haha) 
ready  constructed,  with  a gate  and  lodge  at 
the  end  of  Westbourne-terrace,  but  little  ex- 
pense could  be  needed  to  complete  the  traverse 
so  as  to  issue  upon  the  Kensington  high  road 
at  or  near  Gore-house. 

The  progress  of  society  demands  the  ac- 
commodation here  pointed  out,  and  the  fur- 
ther continuance  of  exclusion  from  the  park 
by  night,  and  of  the  severance  of  two  great 
townships  containing  a population  of  at 
least  20,000  persons  (the  greater  part  of 
whom  suffer  frequent  inconvenience,  from  the 
prohibition),  is  a wanton  injury  to  the  re- 
sidents. 

That  the  boundaries  should  be  railed  and 
spiked,  does  seem  a piece  of  raillery,  and  can 
be  continued  but  in  accordance  with  usages  in 
times  gone  by,  when  the  surrounding  districts 
were  rural,  when  there  might  have  been  game 
to  preserve,  and  when  the  office  of  a ranger 
might  have  been  essential  to  chase  marauders 
from  those  then  unfrequented  liberties. 

Were  it  essential  to  rail  in  both  sides  of  the 
proposed  route,  an  open  wire-fence  would 
suffice,  and  could  be  of  no  detriment  to  the 
sylvan  or  verdant  aspect  of  the  park,  any  more 
than  the  wire-fences  (round  the  private  con- 
cessions) in  Regent’s-park,  may'  be  considered 
to  mar  the  character  of  these  fields  for  corn- 
missionersliips. 

If  there  are  to  be  night  reserves  of  wide  ex- 
tent, do  let  them  be  inclosed  and  bastioned  at 
a distance  from  the  vitals  of  the  metropolis : 
the  fancy  for  iron  spikes  and  exclusion  might 
be  harmlessly  enjoyed  by  functionaries,  say  at 
I Battersea -fields,  or  (for  amusement  sake)  in 
! some  sportive  reserves  to  be  yet  retained  in  the 


New  Forest.  Such  fantasies  might  there  fence 
in  rank  and  station,  whilst  the  adventurous 
and  hurried  artizan  returning  home  by  night 
should  escape  being  impaled,  as  has  frequently 
happened  to  the  trespasser  traversing  our 
iron-bound  park.  Quondam. 


THE  PLANS  OF  YORKSHIRE  CHURCHES. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Ecclesiolo- 
gist  (page  257),  in  an  attack  on  a local  archi- 
tect, it  is  stated,  “ that  he  should  have  not 
cared,  in  his  plan,  for  right  angles,  following 
the  precedent,  for  example,  of  the  old  parish 
churches  of  York,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a 
right  angle  to  be  found.”  Now,  the  old 
parish  churches  of  York  were  in  the  olden  time 
perfectly  rectangular,  and  are  still  so,  and  the 
aisles  are  all  parallel,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  appears  to  have  arisen  from  contiguous 
excavations  and  decay  of  materials. 

Of  the  twenty-three  churches  in  York,  nine- 
teen are  rectangular,  of  which  three  are 
modernised  : the  remaining  four  are  frag- 

ments, viz.,  St.  Crux,  or  the  Holy  Cross,  on 
the  Pavement,  with  its  brick  tower,  and  western 
oblique  end,  rebuilt  to  widen  the  shambles, 
in  1697,  but  the  east  end  remains  perfectly 
rectangular ; Christchurch,  in  Colliergate, 
with  its  oblique  east  and  west  ends  of  recent 
creation,  which  is  but  a fragment  of  the.  original 
building,  the  ends  having  been  made  to  accom- 
modate Colliergate  on  the  east  and  the  before- 
named  shambles  on  the  west ; the  south  aisle 
of  St.  Helen’s  in  the  square,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  with  two  oblique  faces  at  the  west  end, 
to  give  space  entering  to  Davygate ; and  the 
fourth,  St.John’s,  in  Micldegate,  which  had  its 
north  aisle  rebuilt  oblique  to  the  east,  and  the 
whole  of  the  east  front  is  now  in  progress  of 
skewing  or  building  obliquely,  to  form  a wider 
entrance  to  North-street,  which  conducts  to 
the  railway  terminus.  Eurewic. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  ABOUT  WEST- 
MINSTER BRIDGE? 

You  occasionally  favour  your  readers  with, 
some  observations  regarding  Westminster 
Bridge  and  the  New  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  would  he  a great  boon  to  the  entire 
neighbourhood,  both  ends  of  the  bridge,  if 
you  could  enlighten  us  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  respecting  the  new  bridge, 
the  proposed  temporary  bridge,  &c.  There 
are  so  many  rumours  about,  that,  with  many 
of  my  neighbours  who  are  leaseholders, 

: I am  in  a state  of  perfect  perplexity  as 
to  what  is  about  to  be  done.  I am  told,  on 
pretty  good  authority,  that  the  new  bridge  will 
certainly  be  erected  on  the  old  site ; that  Mr. 
Barry  has  quite  changed  his  opinion  about 
the  bridge  being  injurious  to  the  new  Houses; 
but  that  he  wishes  the  new  structure  to  be 
100  feet  broad,  and  flatter  than  tbe  present 
one,  allowing  18  feet  only  from  high-water 
mark  to  the  key-stone  of  the  arches.  To 
this  proposal,  I hear,  the  City  Navigation 
Committee  object,  and  say  they  must  have  25 
feet  clear  above  high-water  mark. 

I believe  Mr.  Barry,  in  wishing  alow  bridge, 
urges  the  inutility  of  a lofty  one,  as  all  the 
barges  and  steam-boats  lower  their  masts  and 
funnels  when  passing  under.  Now,  can  you 
not  take  up  the  cudgels  for  us  a little  in  your 
journal  ? Every  one  believes  that  this  entire 
neighbourhood  will  undergo  great  changes 
shortly,  and  as  we  here  are  all  so  much  inter- 
ested, it  is  natural  we  should  feel  a little 
anxious  about  these  proposed  changes.  It 
does  appear  to  me  most  lamentable  and  melan- 
choly to  see  6uch  a thing  trifled  with  and 
shelved  session  after  session— a work  of  such 
acknowledged  utility  and  greatness;  and  is 
not  the  present  bridge,  with  three  arches 
blocked  up  in  the  centre  of  the  Thames,  a 
disgrace  to  the  country — the  centre  arches  of  a 
metropolitan  bridge  kept  up  by  a wooden 
leg ! When  could  there  be  a better  time  to 
commence  6uch  a work  than  now?— money 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  a full  exchequer. 
What  a delightful  thing  it  would  have  been  to 
have  had  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  bridge  finished  in  such  a year  as  this,  that 
our  fellow-men  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
might  see  and  admire  the  seat  of  England’s 
greatness  and  glory — the  assembling-place  of 
her  people’s  representatives. 

W.  H.  Rowe. 
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THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL,  WHITEHALL. 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  BANQUETING  HOUSE. 

All  the  world  knows  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  outside  of  the  Banqueting 
House,  at  Whitehall, — the  work  of  Inigo 
Jones, — but  very  few  know  what  description 
of  apartment  it  forms  within. 

The  site  of  Whitehall  was  purchased  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ancient  palace  of 
Westminster  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
king  built  upon  the  void  ground,  “ many  dis- 
tinct, beautiful,  costly,  and  pleasant  lodgings 
for  his  Grace’s  singular  pleasure,  comfort,  and 
commodity.”* *  These  occupied  both  sides  of 
what  is  now  the  road,  and  there  was  a public 
way  through  the  palace  from  Westminster  to 
Charing- cross,  by  two  gates,  one  called  White- 
hall-gate,  the  other  the  King-street-gate. 
The  character  of  the  buildings  was  late  Tudor, 
and  included  galleries,  courts,  and  a banquet- 
ing hall.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1618-19, 
the  old  banqueting  house  was  burnt  down, 
and  Inigo  Jones  was  ordered  to  erect  a new 
one.  The  first  stone  of  this  was  laid  on  the 
1st  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  and  the  build- 
ing was  finished  in  March,  1622. 

When  reviewing  the  “ Life  of  Inigo  Jones,” 
issued  a short  time  ago  by  the  Shakspeare 
Society,  we  mentioned  the  discovery  at  the 
Audit  Office  of  the  account  of  the  “ Charges 
in  building  a Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall, 
and  of  erecting  a new  Pier  in  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land, for  conveyance  of  stone  from  thence  to 
Whitehall.”  The  pier  cost  712 /.  IQs.  2d.;  and 
the  banqueting-house,  14,940/.  4s.  id. 

In  that  account,  the  new  banqueting-hall  is 
thus  described : — 

“A  new  building,  with  a vault  under  the 
same,  in  length  110  feet,  and  in  width  55  feet 
within ; the  wall  of  the  foundation  being  in 
thickness  14  feet,  and  in  depth  10  feet  within 
ground,  brought  up  with  brick;  the  first  story, 
to  the  height  of  16  feet,  wrought  of  Oxford- 
shire stone,  cut  into  rustique  on  the  outside 
and  brick  on  the  inside ; the  walls  8 feet  thick, 
with  a vault  turned  over  on  great  square  pillars 
of  brick,  and  paved  in  the  bottom  with  Pur- 
beck  stone ; the  walls  and  vaulting  laid  with 
finishing  mortar ; the  upper  story  being  the 
banqueting-house,  55  feet  in  height,  to  the 
laying  on  of  the  roof;  the  walls  5 feet  thick, 
and  wrought  of  Northamptonshire  stone,  cut 
in  rustique,  with  two  orders  of  columns  and 
pilasters,  Ionic  and  Composite,  with  their  ar- 
chitrave, frieze,  and  cornice,  and  other  orna- 
ments ; also  rails  and  ballasters  round  about 
the  top  of  the  building,  all  of  Portland  stone, 
with  fourteen  windows  on  each  side,  and  one 
great  window  at  the  upper  end,  and  five  doors 
of  stone  with  frontispiece  and  cartoozes  ; the 
inside  brought  up  with  brick,  finished  over 
with  two  orders  of  columns  and  pilasters,  part 
of  stone  and  part  of  brick,  with  their  archi- 
tectural frieze  and  cornice,  with  a gallery  upon 
the  two  sides,  and  the  lower  end  borne  upon 
* Malcolm’s  Londinium  Redioivum. 


great  cartoozes  of  timber  carved,  with  rails 
and  ballasters  of  timber,  and  the  floor  laid 
with  spruce  deals ; a strong  timber  roof 
covered  with  lead,  and  under  it  a ceiling 
divided  into  a fret  made  of  great  cornices  en- 
riched with  carving;  with  painting,  glazing, 
&c.” 

“ The  master-mason  was  Nicholas  Stone, 
the  sculptor  of  the  fine  monument  to  Sir 
Francis  Vere,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
pay  was  4s.  lOd.  the  day.  The  masons’  wages 
were  from  12d.  to  2s.  6d.  the  man  per  diem; 
the  carpenters  were  paid  at  the  same  rate ; 
while  the  bricklayers  received  from  14d.  to 
2s.  2d.  the  day.”* 

The  Banqueting  Hall  formed  but  a small 
part  of  Jones’s  design,  which  contemplated  a 
palace  of  great  magnitude  and  beauty,  but 
nothing  more  was  done. 

King  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  in  the  front 
of  the  Banqueting  Hall,  and  Charles  II.  entered 
it  in  triumph  at  his  restoration.  His  speech 
to  the  Commons,  delivered  in  this  Hall,  March 
1662,  shows  that  the  tide  rose  here  at  times, — 
he  called  upon  them  to  pass  laws  for  amending 
the  ways,  so  that  his  wife  might  enter  the  town 
with  decency,  and  “ not  find  Whitehall  sur- 
rounded with  water  ”f 

In  1691  some  part  of  the  palace  was  burnt 
down,  and  a second  fire  in  169S  (N.  S.)  de- 
stroyed all  but  the  Banqueting  House. 

Vanbrugh  built  a house  in  Scotland-yard  (feo 
called  from  that  portion  of  the  palace  precincts 
having  been  appropriated  for  the  residence  of 
the  Kings  of  Scotland  when  in  England  to  do 
homage)  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace. 

It  was  of  this  house  Swift  said, — 

“ At  length  we  in  the  rubbish  spy, 

A thing  resembling  a goose-pye.” 

Inigo  Jones  also  lived  in  Scotland-yard. 

The  Hall  was  converted  into  a chapel  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  who  ordered,  in  17'24, 
that  the  duty  of  preaching  there  should  be 
performed  by  twenty-four  clergymen,  half  of 
Oxford,  half  of  Cambridge. 

It  was  shut  up  in  1S29,  and  remained  closed 
till  1837,  during  which  time  it  was  restored 
and  refitted,  as  we  now  see  it,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  for  which  a very 
large  sum  of  money  was  expended.  The  roof 
was  found  to  be  decayed  and  worm-eaten  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  and  was  therefore  wholly 
renewed.  The  ceiling,  though  also  of  wood,  was 
very  sound,  and  was  retained.  The  pews,  of 
wainscot ; the  royal  closet  (seen  in  our  engrav- 
ing on  the  west  side),  and  the  columns  which 
carry  the  organ-gallery,  were  put  up  at  this  time. 
Great  inconvenience  was  found  in  performing 
service  ; the  echo  was  so  great  that  the  minis- 
ter was  unable  to  make  himself  heard.  To 
remedy  this,‘the  lower  windows  were  closed  up, 
but  this  had  no  effect.  The  walls  were  then 
hung  with  drapery  J (as  shown  in  our  engrav- 

* P.  Cunningham's  “ Life  of  Inigo  Jones.” 
t Malcolm. 

* 1,400  yards  of  drugget  were  used  for  the  purpose. 


ing),  and  the  floor  carpetted,  by  which  means 
great  improvement  was  effected. 

The  ceiling,  which  is  divided  into  panels  by 
bands,  ornamented  with  a guilloche,  is  painted 
black  and  gilded  in  parts.  The  panels  contain 
pictures  by  Rubens,  painted  abroad  in  E635, 
in  honour  of  King  James  I.  The  northernmost 
of  the  three  large  compartments  represents  the 
king  pointing  to  Peace  and  Plenty,  embracing 
Minerva  and  routing  Rebellion  and  Envy. 
The  centre  compartment  shows  the  king 
trampling  on  the  globe,  and  flying  on  the 
wings  of  Justice  (an  eagle)  to  heaven.  At 
the  south  (the  altar)  end,  the  king  is  on  the 
throne  pointing  to  Prince  Charles,  who  is 
being  perfected  by  Wisdom.  For  these 
pictures,  in  the  execution  of  which  Rubens 
is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Jordaens, 
he  received  3,000/.  The  effect  of  them 
is  "greatly  injured  by  the  loops  by  means 
of  which  they  are  affixed  to  the  ceiling,  and  to 
be  seen  at  all  they  must  be  viewed  from  the 
south  end  of  the  apartment.  Van  Dyke  was  to 
have  painted  the  sides. 

The  Hall  is  exactly  a double  cube,  being  111 
feet  long,  55  feet  6 inches  high,  and  55  feet  6 
inches  wide.* 


CARVED  CAPITALS  FROM  PARIS. 

We  add  to  our  former  examples  of  Capitals 
from  the  French  capital  two  other  specimens 
of  elegant  design. 


A SUGGESTED  LOCALITY  FOR  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  very  limited  space  and  indifferent  ac- 
commodation at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Insti- 
tute in  their  apartments  at  No.  16,  Grosvenor- 
street,  have  naturally  led  to  many  suggestions  : 
among  them  the  following  is,  I think,  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration  : — 

To  take  the  premises,  No.  24,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  adjoining  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  (these  can  possibly  be  had  at  a 
rental  of  300/.  per  annum),  to  form  openings 
in  the  party-wall,  and  have  a joint  use  of  the 
lecture-room  (one  very  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  a public  meeting)  : in  considera- 
tion of  this  the  Institute  of  Architects  to  make 
an  annual  contribution  of  books  to  the  library 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

I have  reason  to  believe  that  such  a propo- 
sition would  be  favourably  received  by  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  and  would  be  a 
manifest  advantage  to  all  parties. 

Paulatim. 


Sanitary  Movement  in  Oxford. — 
The  town-council  having  asked  Mr.  Cubitt  to 
recommend  a fit  person  to  inquire  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  that  gentleman 
has  proposed  Mr.  M'Dougal  Smith  for  the 

purpose. 

* The  statue  of  James  II.  behind  Whitehall,  is  the  work 
of  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  was  put  up  December  31, 16St>. 
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BALBEC. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS  OF 

IRELAND. 

At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting, held  on  the 
I6thinst., Mr.  William  Farrell,  V.P., in  the  chair, 
some  architectural  fragments  from  the  ruins  of 
Balbec  were  produced  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane, 
one  of  the  three  vice-presidents  of  the  Insti- 
tute, who  read  the  following  paper  on  the 
subject : — 

Baalbec,  or  Balbec,  called  by  the  Greeks 
“ Heliopolis,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,”  is  too 
familiar  to  architects  and  antiquarians  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  that  I should  detain  the  meet- 
ing with  any  lengthened  description.  The 
city  of  Baal,  or  the  Sun,  is  now  better  known 
by  the  Syriac  name,  “ Balbec.”  It  remains  in 
doubt  when  this  city  was  founded,  and  though 
the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  ruins  is  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  Corinthian  order,  yet 
the  exact  period  of  their  erection  is  not  handed 
down.  The  building  of  the  Great  Temple  is 
attributed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  on  several 
coins  of  the  Roman  emperors  the  Temple  of 
Heliopolis  has  been  struck. 

The  city  is  enclosed  by  a wall  encircling  the 
Great  Temple,  with  its  courts  and  fora ; a 
smaller  temple,  a column,  and  an  unique  cir- 
cular temple,  with  its  exterior  entablature 
sweeping  into  deep  graceful  curves,  forming 
concave  spaces  between  detached  Corinthian 
columns,  with  its  walls  decorated  by  niches  of 
peculiarly  elegant  design.  The  study  of  the 
stupendous  ruins  of  Balbec  will  well  repay  the 
architectural  student,  whom  I refer  for  ample 
description  to  the  writings  of  Pococlc,  Volney, 
Bruce,  Wood,  and  Dawkins  : the  latter  visited 
and  measured  the  ruins  in  1751. 

The  object  of  my  addressing  the  Institute  is 
to  bring  to  their  notice  two  fragments  of  ar- 
chitectural sculpture  which  were  presented  to 
me  by  a gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  who 
visited  the  ancient  city  of  Balbec  — one,  a 
portion  of  a Corinthian  capital;  the  other,  a 
part  of  a moulding,  with  a leaf  sculptured 
thereon.  Before  I draw  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  peculiarity  of  these  specimens, 

I would  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to  fit  or  pre- 
pare our  minds  by  dwelling  on  some  of  the 
details  of  the  Balbec  temples. 

The  Great  Temple  is  290  feet  long,  160  feet 
wide,  has  10  columns  in  front  and  19  at  the 
side.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment 
is  120  feet,  the  columns  are  7 feet  10  inches 
diameter,  the  entablature  11  feet  9 inches 
high.  The  columns  are  of  one  stone.  Volney 
says  “of  a white  granite,  with  large  shining 
veins  like  gypsum.”  The  more  ornamental 
parts  were  carved  out  of  a coarse  white  marble 
brought  from  a quarry  west  of  the  city.  Some 
of  the  stones  employed  are  of  immense  size. 
There  are  in  one  part  of  the  foundation  three 
stones,  which  make  in  their  united  length  182 
feet  by  1 2 feet  thick.  In  one  quarry  there 
remains  an  unfinished  stone  nearly  70  feet  in 
length  and  14  feet  square. 

My  reason  for  giving  dimensions  is  to  in- 
duce a contrast  in  the  mind  with  the  pigmy 
architecture  of  our  country,  with  its  oft  ill- 
applied  column,  from  3 to  4 feet  diameter. 
How  noble  must  the  temple  be  whose 
columns  remain  to  this  day  in  majestic  gran- 
deur of  double  these  diameters  : let  us  realise 
in  our  thoughts  columns  nearly  80  feet  in 
height,  nineteen  in  number,  at  the  side  of  a 
temple  ! However,  I must  not  mislead  as  to 
great  general  dimensions  being  always  neces- 
sary to  produce  sublimity.  A Greek  Doric 
temple,  from  beauty  of  form— beauty  as  well 
as  greatness  of  parts, — with  obvious  simplicity 
of  structure,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  sub- 
lime, yet  the  general  dimensions  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  of  the  Temple  of  Thesus  are  small. 
We  have  it  stated,  and  truly  so,  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Garbett,  that  “ no  Gothic  building  ever  pos- 
sessed a particle  of  sublimity,  unless  double 
the  extent  and  treble  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
Doric  temple :”  here  there  is  sublimity  by 
totally  different  means. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  Discourses  on 
Art,  says, — “ The  more  extensive  your  ac- 
quaintance is  with  the  works  of  those  who 
have  excelled,  the  more  extensive  will  be  your 
powers  of  invention ; and,  what  may  appear 
still  more  like  a paradox,  the  more  original 
will  be  your  conceptions.”  I truly  believe  in 
this  observation,  and  therefore  urge  on  all  to 
study  ancient  art  abroad  and  at  home.  It  is 
with  these  feelings  I would  approach  the  ruins 
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of  Balbec ; with  these  feelings  (in  this  neceS' 
sarily  conversational  paper)  1 lay  before  the 
Institute  the  fragments  of  sculpture  I have 
alluded  to. 

In  both  of  these  specimens  you  will  discover 
exalted  mind  in  the  composition — a peculiar 
adherence  to  characteristic  nature— a power  of 
producing  effect  by  simple  means,  rarely  in  our 
day  acquired  or  applied.  This,  you  will  per- 
ceive, is  by  an  artistic  use  of  the  drill.  I mean 
by  an  artistic  use,  a feeling  for,  and  knowledge 
of,  art  in  the  workman,  which  produces  that 
indescribable  feeling  best  expressed  by  what 
may  be  termed  the  poetry  of  art. 

In  all  sculpture  drilling  the  points  for  what 
is  called  “hosting”  has  ever  been  applied;  but 
in  the  specimens  under  consideration  the  drill 
has  been  otherwise  used  in  the  formation  of 
foliage,  and  producing  effect  by  deep  shadows 
and  undercutting,  but  all  by  a master  hand, 
knowing  and  feeling  his  subject. 

To  elevate  our  minds  to  the  beautiful  in  art 
has  been  this  evening  my  object.  When  I 
consider  that  the  standard  I have  brought  be- 
fore you  is  a work  executed  1,400  years  back, 
as  sharp  as  the  day  it  was  wrought,  so  natural, 
so  beautiful,  my  mind  turns  to  the  past  with 
wonder — to  the  present  and  future,  with  hope 
of  improvement  — an  improvement  to  be 
attained  by  the  principles  I have  taken  the 
liberty  to  put  forth ; by  mutual  good  feeling — 
mutual  instruction— and  teachable  minds,— the 
exhibition  by  every  means,  and  at  all  times, 
to  the  artisan  of  the  highest  models  of  antique 
and  modern  art.  The  British  Institute  of 
Architects,  our  own  with  some  vigour  infused 
into  it — the  Dublin  Society,  a school  of  design 
established  years  before  the  present  schools  of 
design  were  thought  of,  now  so  nobly  followed 
up  by  Government,  disposed  to  act  in  the  arts, 
when  we  are  disposed  to  help  ourselves.  These 
united  means  must  bring  about  a better  feeling 
for  the  fine  arts,  so  that  in  the  end  good  taste 
will  be  conspicuous  in  every  art  and  manu- 
facture. 

The  Corporation  of  Cork  have  wisely  con- 
tributed in  aid  of  the  school  of  design — they 
wisely  look  to  the  future  effect  of  first  princi- 
ples being  well  grounded.  The  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  so  nobly  constituted,  no  doubt  will 
follow  the  example.  I fear  that  I have  di- 
gressed, that  I have  ridden  my  hobby,  the 
advancement  of  the  fine  arts— a love  for,  and 
knowledge  of  which,  I trust,  ere  long,  will 
pervade  all  ranks  of  society,  and  that  in  ages 
to  come  the  productions  of  our  time  may  be 
looked  on  with  the  same  pleasure,  that  I have 
no  doubt  you  have  felt  on  the  inspection  of 
the  fragments  of  Balbec  sculpture  I have  had 
the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Institute  this 
evening. 

A discussion  followed. 

According  to  Saunders’s  News  Letter,  it  is 
expected  that  the  institutes  of  engineers  and 
architects  will  be  able  speedily  to  obtain  some 
suitable  premises,  which  they  can  conveniently 
occupy  in  common  ; and  we  hope  that  this 
very  desirable  end  may  soon  be  realised,  being 
satisfied  that  the  non-professional  public  will 
often  derive  much  pleasure  and  instruction 
when  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
institute. 


COMPETITION-SOUTH  METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  advertisements 
were  issued  for  competition  designs  by  the 
South  Metropolitan  School  Board,  and  between 
fifty  and  sixty  designs  were  submitted.  The 
plans  were  delivered  on  the  16th  of  July,  and 
in  about  two  months  afterwards  my  designs 
were  returned  tome;  but  up  to  this  period, 
through  your  publication  or  any  other,  I have 
not  seen  any  information  as  to  the  building 
being  proceeded  with,  or  who  was  the  success- 
ful competitor.  But  I am  informed,  upon  pri- 
vate authority,  how  true  it  maybe  I cannot 
say,  that  the  idea  of  building  altogether  is 
abandoned. 

Would  you  oblige  me,  and  I dare  say  the 
other  unfortunate  competitors  will  be  also 
obliged,  by  stating  if  you  have  heard  anything 
upon  the  subject  ?* 

I am  quite  alive  to  the  truth  of  the  remarks 
which  have  appeared  at  various  times  in  your 
valuable  journal  relative  to  competitions,  and 
the  great  and  palpable  injustice  to  which  archi- 
tects  so  quietly  submir,  and  I would  gladly  be 


one  in  endeavouring  to  establish  a more  sub- 
stantial and  respectable  footing  for  the  pro- 
fession. 

Supposing,  in  this  case  to  which  I have  called 
your  attention,  fifty  or  sixty  gentlemen  have 
submitted  designs,  each  of  which  would  take 
on  an  average  from  five  to  six  weeks’  labour, 
and  an  expenditure  of  from  5 1.  to  10^.,  and 
the  committee,  for  some  cause  or  other,  do  not 
proceed  with  the  building,  and  they  conse- 
quently return  all  the  plans  without  selecting 
any.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? Are  we  quietly  to 
submit  to  such  a barefaced  act  of  injustice? 

Surely  there  must  be  some  obligation  on 
their  part,  or  at  least  I understood  so,  or  I 
should  not  have  been  induced  to  have  expended 
my  time  and  labour  in  preparing  designs; 
and  the  obligation  I take  to  be  this, — that  they 
make  a selection  of  some  one  of  the  designs 
submitted,  and  if  the  author  be  a competent 
person,  that  he  should  be  engaged  to  carry 
out  the  works;  but  provided  circumstances 
should  arise  over  which  they  had  no  control, 
and  the  building  were  not  proceeded  with,  then 
that  he  should  receive  such  remuneration  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  charges  in  the  profession. 
But  supposing  they  do  not  think  there  is  any 
such  obligation  on  their  part,  what  then— are 
we  quietly  to  submit? 

We  might  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  law,  but 
we  could  in  equity,  and  I would  gladly  sub- 
scribe my  5l.  towards  the  prosecution  of  such 
a suit,  to  prove  to  such  inen  that  we  are  not 
to  be  treated  with  greater  indignity  and  injus- 
tice than  any  other  class  of  her  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects. 

But  perhaps  I am  wrong  in  this  particular 
instance,  although  there  have  been  too  many 
such  cases,  and  I should  be  glad  to  obtain 
any  information  on  the  subject. 

T.  S.  Edwards. 


* We  have  not. — Ed. 


BUILDING  ACCIDENTS. 

Islington  Sewer. — On  Friday  in  last  week 
two  men  were  drowned  in  a sewer  at  Lower- 
road,  Islington,  by  a rush  of  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  New  River  tunnel  there, 
while  attempting,  against  the  regulations  of 
the  Sewers  Commission,  to  open  a com- 
munication into  the  sewer  from  a house- 
drain  in  the  course  of  formation  at  the 
King’s  Head  public-house.  The  sewer  itself 
was  a new  one,  but  had  been  safely  cut  across 
the  New  River  tunnel  at  a lower  level,  and  the 
sewerwork  was  at  a stand  for  want  of  blue 
bricks.  One  of  the  workmen  of  the  commis- 
sion, meanwhile,  had  contracted  with  Mr. 
Kesteven,  builder,  to  work  at  the  drain,  and 
was  so  at  work  when  the  accident  took  place. 
In  his  evidence  at  the  coroner’s  inquest,  he 
stated  that  he  did  not  know  where  the  water- 
work  tunnel  lay,  and  supposed  that  he  had  got 
beyond  it.  In  course  of  some  boring  to  ascer- 
tain his  position  the  water  rushed  in,  it  was 
believed  from  the  bottom  of  the  aqueduct,  the 
invert  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  only  one 
brick  thick,  and  is  very  old — as  old  indeed  as 
the  New  River  cut  altogether.  Being  asked 
by  whose  authority  he  acted  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  witness  alluded  to,  (Bevan) 
asserted  that  he  acted  on  no  one’s  authority 
but  his  own, — that  Mr.  Kesteven  had  gone  to 
the  Sewers  Office  to  obtain  leave  to  open  the 
communication,  and  that  he  merely  went  in 
“ to  try  and  get  the  thing  done.”  Mr.  Forster, 
the  engineer  of  the  commission,  volunteered  a 
statement  to  the  coroner  and  jury  to  the  effect 
that  the  tunnel  being  250  years  old,  it  might 
have  been  unsound,  and  the  company  were 
now  constructing  an  iron  tube  to  go  under  it; 
that  he  attributed  the  falling-in  to  an  accident, 
and  not  to  any  negligence,  although  Mr.  Kes- 
teven had  no  authority  to  carry  the  drain  as 
far  as  he  did.  The  coroner  said  in  that  case 
there  was  no  Necessity  to  adjourn.  The  jury 
acquiesced,  and  returned  a verdict  of  Accidental 
Death* 

New  Chinese  Exhibition  Building. — For 
some  time  past  a building  of  considerable 
extent  for  the  Chinese  Exhibition  has  been  in 
course  of  construction  near  Albert-gate,  Hyde- 
park  ; and  about  the  hour  for  leaving  oft’  work 
for  the  week,  on  Saturday  last,  a number  of 


By  this  lamentable  accident  two  widows  and  nine 
young  children  are  left  totally  destitute.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  place  the  widows  in  a position  that  will  enable 
them  to  support  themselves  and  their  children.  Mr.  Henry 
John,  ot  No.  16,  Hatton  Garden,  has  consented  to  act  as 
treasurer,  and  will  receive  any  subscriptions  that  may  be 
offered. 
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the  hands  approached  one  end  of  the  high 
scaffolding,  when  their  weight,  resting  upon 
one  of  the  putlocks,  lifted  a portion  of  the 
brickwork,  and  caused  the  scaffolding  to  fall. 
Five  or  six  of  the  bricklayers  and  labourers 
were  precipitated  to  the  ground,  and  three 
persons,  seriously  injured,  were  removed  to 
St.  George’s  Hospital. 

Newington  Causeway.— A.  coroner’s  jury, 
in  the  case  of  a man  who  recently  met  his 
death  by  an  accident,  alleged  to  have  arisen 
from  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  road  at  New- 
ington causeway,  has  returned  a verdict  of 
“ Manslaughter  against  Mr.  Pocock,  chair- 
man, and  the  five  trustees  of  the  South  Dis- 
trict Board  of  St.  George,  Southwark.”  The 
coroner  took  the  recognisance  of  50 /.  from 
Mr.  Pocock  for  his  appearance  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  and  stated  that  he  would 
accept  the  recognisances  of  the  other  trustees 
in  a similar  amount. 

Mill  near  Belfast. — A large  building,  in 
course  of  erection  as  a preparing  (flax)  mill, 
at  Beer’s-bridge,  near  Belfast,  fell  to  the 
ground  last  week,  burying  in  the  ruins 
a number  of  workmen,  several  of  whom 
were  killed.  The  building  was  roofed  in, 
and  the  slating  all  but  finished  ; and  no  cause 
could  be  assigned  for  the  accident,  save  the 
supposition  that  heavy  rain  of  the  previous 
night  had  loosened  the  brick-work  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  unfit  it  for  the  support  of  the 
beams.  The.  mill  was  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Steen  and  Boyd,  and  their  loss  will  be  about 
3,000/.  Most  of  those  engaged  in  the  lower 
apartments,  having  been  warned  by  the  noise 
of  the  metal  beams  giving  way  on  the  first 
floor, escaped  with  trifling  injuries.  One  interim 
result  of  the  inquest  which  is  being  held  on 
the  deceased  persons,  has  been  the  committal  of 
Mr.  Magee,  the  contractor,  who  built  the  mill, 
to  prison.  The  coroner,  however,  afterwards 
consented  to  take  bail — Mr.  Magee  in  500/., 
and  two  sureties  in  250/.  each.  Another 
interim  arrangement  was  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Lanyon  and  Mr.  Godwin  to  inspect  the 
ruins,  and  report.  It  will  be  necessary',  how- 
ever, that  a clearance  be  first  of  all  made  in 
the  rubbish,  which  prevents  inspection  of  the 
walls.  The  inquest  has  therefore  been  ad- 
journed. 

Ckaring-cross  Hospital.  — We  are  not  a 
little  surprised  to  observe,  from  the  com- 
mittee’s annual  statement  of  the  operations  of 
this  valuable  institution,  that,  during  last  year 
alone,  no  less  than  3,200  cases  of  accident  and 
emergency  from  falls  off  scaffolds,  ladders, 
buildings,  lofts,  staircases,  windows,  excava- 
tions, and  such  like  causes,  were  ministered  to 
by  the  officials  in  this  hospital,  besides  a host 
of  other  cases.  Such  an  Institution  demands 
our  best  support. 


ruined  nave;”  but  they  are  the  original  work 
of  the  thirteenth  century  (slightly  altered  in  the 
fifteenth);  so  that  if  the.se  be  “new”  (even 
at  the  distance  of  half  a mile” — a curious 
standard  of  novelty),  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
what  may  be  “ H.  B.’s  ideas  of  antiquity. 
There  is  also  “ a gable  and  cross,”  “ to  be 
accounted  fo.  (in  “ H.  B.’s”  phraseology)  by 
a flat  roof  added  by  our  modern  restorers  but 
they  do  not  “ form  the  end  of  a ruined 
nave,”  but  the  east  end  of  the  restored 
Lady  Chapel.  To  which  does  “ H.  B.” 
refer  ? As  to  the  latter,  you  know  from 
my  published  remarks  on  the  subject  that 
I disapprove  of  the  flat  roof  and  sham  gable  as 
much  as  “ H.  B.,”  but  the  desire  “to  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  new  nave  internally  by  adding  a 
flat  ceiling,”  which  he,  not  very  graciously  or 
charitably,  attributes  to  “ the  architect,”  exists 
wholly  in  his  own  imagination.  There  is  no 
“new  nave”  at  all;  the  nave  remaining  in  ruins, 
according  to  the  showing  of  his  own  first  para- 
graph : the  renovation  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury affected  the  choir,  that  of  the  nineteenth 
the  presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel.  There 
is  certainly  no  flat  ceiling  of  less  than  a cen- 
tury’s standing,  none  in  any  connection  with 
any  cross  or  gable  : the  Lady  Chapel  retains  its 
ancient  stone  vaulting  : the  presbytery  has  a 
modern  roof  of  timber  : even  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
choir,  the  ceiling  is,  I think,  not  quite  flat,  and 
at  all  events  will  not  last  much  longer,  if  it 
still  exists.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  I indivi- 
dually very  much  wish  to  see  a flat  ceiling  in 
the  nave  and  choir ; but  so  far  is  the  architect 
from  being  “ bent  on  spoiling  their  effect  in- 
ternally by  adding”  anything  of  the  kind,  that 
he  differs  completely  from  me  on  the  subject ; 
and  probably  my  flat  ceiling — Peterborough 
being  the  model — would  not  veiy  much  re- 
semble that  which  exists  in  the  imagination  of 
“H.  B.” 

In  his  last  paragraph  your  correspondent 
would  almost  seem,  by  the  censure  with  which 
he  concludes,  to  have  attributed  the  structure 
of  Mr.  Wood  to  the  present  restorers  ! I will 
not  ask  “ H.  B.”  whether  he  has  read  what 
the  dean  and  myself  have  written  on  the  sub 
jeet ; I will  only  ask,  has  he  really  entered  the 
church  whose  zealous  guardians  he  has  taken 


upon  him  to  malign 


Edward  A.  Freeman 


LLANDAFF  CATHEDRAL. 

I am  sorry  to  find  any  person  speaking  of 
the  restoration  of  Llandaff  Cathedral  in  the 
tone  assumed  by  your  correspondent,  “ H.  B.,” 
in  your  number  of  December  14th.  However, 
he  appears  to  have  either  observed  with  so  little 
attention,  or  to  have  reported  with  so  little 
accuracy,  that  I think  it  quite  possible  that  the 
reputation  of  the  dean  and  his  coadjutors  may 
survive  his  censure.  How  any  person  who 
“ lately  had  occasion  to  visit  that  most  interest- 
ing spot”  could  sit  down  and  so  completely 
misrepresent  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
modern  times,  is  something  which  quite  passes 
my  powers  of  understanding.  “H.  B.”  “was 
astonished  on  his  approach  to  notice  the  un- 
usual appearance  of  a gable  and  cross  stand- 
ing, to  all  appearance,  at  the  end  of  a ruined 
nave ; but  still  too  new  (even  at  the  distance 
of  half  a mile)  to  bear  out  his  first  impression. 
On  a nearer  approach,  however,  it  was  soon 
accounted  for  by  a flat  roof  (added  by  our 
* modern  restorers  ’).  Surely,  out  of  the  merest 
respect  to  external  effect,  a roof  of  the  same 
pitch  as  the  gable  could  have  been  constructed 
(however  bent  the  architect  might  be  on  spoil- 
ing the  effect  of  the  new  nave  internally  by  a 
flat  ceiling).”  “ H.  B.”  is  an  ingenious  person, 
having  turned  the  cathedral  right  round,  and 
apparently  confounded  the  works  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  mistaking 
the  devastations  of  Mr.  Wood  for  the  restora- 
tions of  Dean  Conybeare  ! There  certainly  is 
“a  gable  and  cross  forming,”  not  only  “in 
appearance,”  but  in  reality,  “the  end  of  a 


THE  LIGHT-TAX  ABOLITION  MOVEMENT. 

Neither  the  Government,  in  according 
their  warm  support  to  the  International  Exhi- 
bition movement,  nor  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sioners, in  selecting  the  design  of  the  Great 
Glass  Building,  we  dare  say,  calculated  on  one 
excellent  end  subserved  by  these  proceedings, 
— namely,  the  concentration  of  the  public 
attention,  spite  of  the  “ drum  ecclesiastic,” 
upon  glass.  The  steady  contemplation  of 
the  public  eye  upon  whole  acres  of  that  glit- 
tering and  attractive  material  has  naturally 
begotten  a desire  to  have  a few  more  acres  of 
it  spread  over  the  country  and  distributed 
amongst  them  : and  they  are  likely  to  insist 
upon  it  now  that  they  have  thought  of  it, 
now  that  the  Government  and  the  grand  Com- 
mission have  presented  them  with  the  leading 
idea,  which,  by  the  natural  and  inevitable  laws 
of  psychological  association,  suggests  not  only 
all  that  is  good  in  glass,  but  all  that  is  evil  in 
its  absence.  The  movement  for  the  abolition 
of  the  tax  on  window-glass,  and  through  that 
on  light  and  air,  on  health  and  comeliness,  on 
cheerful  spirits  and  on  cleanly  habits,  has 
fairly  begun.  May  it  speedily  come  to  a 
prosperous  issue. 

Meetings  of  a determined  character  are  being 
held  in  all  quarters  of  the  country ; and  our 
present  purpose  is  to  notify  the  occurrence  of 
a few  of  these  as  they  transpired.  At  a meet- 
ing last  week  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ijt.  Anne  s. 
Westminster,  held  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  it  was 
unanimously  determined  to  petition  Parliament 
for  a “ total,  immediate,  and  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  tax.”  At  this  as  well 
as  at  every  other,  all  those  arguments  which 
have  been  so  repeatedly  urged  in  our  columns 
were  rehearsed ; but  on  these  we  need  not  now 
enlarge. 

The  work  is  not  yet  done;  and  nothing 
but  a determined  perseverance  in  the  present 
auspicious  course  will  do.  At  the  meeting 
under  notice,  it  was  also  unanimously  resolved 
to  urge  a refusal  of  further  supplies  to  Govern- 


ment, should  they  refuse  the  total  repeal  of  this 
odious  tax.  With  reference  to  the  deputation 
from  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  N'icholay 
stated  that  he  had  that  day  accompanied  the 
deputation  to  the  Chancellor,  and  his  name 
(Mr.  Nicholay’s)  being  mentioned,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  stated  to  him  that  he  had  pro- 
posed next  Tuesday  to  receive  the  metropolitan 
delegates’  deputation  on  this  question.  He 
told  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  that 
would  be  too  short  a time,  because  the  organi- 
sation teas  so  great  and  so  extensive  that  it 
would  astonish  him.  After  entering  into  a 
variety  of  details,  it  appeared  that  the  meeting 
was  postponed  for  the  present,  on  Mr.  Nicholay 
assuring  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
if  pressure  from  ithout  were  wanting,  he  should 
have  it  to  his  heart’s  content.  Various  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Nicholay  added,  were  yet  to  be  held 
in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Hackney,  &c. 

Since  the  meeting  in  St.  Anne’s,  West- 
minster, took  place,  a great  meeting  has  been 
held  in  St.  Marylebone  (on  20th  inst ),  Mr. 
Nicholay  chairman,  when  delegates  attended 
from  Islington,  who  wore  broad  blue  scarves, 
on  which  were  traced,  in  white  letters,  the 
words  “ No  Surrender,”  “ Unconditional  Re- 
peal.” On  the  hustings  were  Lord  D.  Stuart, 
M.P.,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  Lush- 
ington,  M.P.,  Mr.  Williams,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Mowatt,  M.P.,  &c.  &c.  Resolutions  similar 
to  those  voted  at  the  meeting  before  noticed 
were  here  also  unanimously  passed,  contingent 
refusal  of  supplies  inclusive. 

At  Bedford,  a numerous  meeting  was  held 
on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  when  resolutions 
were  also  unanimously  passed,  which  are  for- 
mally based,  as  indeed  were  all  those  already 
noted,  on  the  idea  first  struck  out  by  ourselves, 
but  now  so  entirely  public  property  that  we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  claim  it, — that  the  win- 
dow tax  is  virtually  a tax  on  light,  air,  and 
health  : petitions  to  parliament  were  at  once 
made  out,  based  on  these  resolutions,  and  are 
in  course  of  signature. 

At  Southampton  similar  petitions  are  in 
progress.  At  Salisbury,  the  same,  with  reso- 
lutions in  which  even  stronger  references  are 
made  to  the  bearing  of  the  tax  on  Sanitary 
Reform  in  general,  and  ventilation  and  light 
in  particular. 

A large  meeting  was  held  at  Bath  on  the 
16th  inst.,  in  which  no  surrender-no  modi- 
fication—but  total  repeal — was  the  password, 
as  it  has  been  everywhere  else.  Here,  too,  of 
course,  appropriate  resolutions  were  passed 
by  acclamation.  One  of  the  town  councillors 
said  he  had  only  two  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
the  window-tax — one  was  that  the  tax  was  a 
very  bad  thing,  and  the  other  that  its  repeal 
would  be  a very  good  thing.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  tax  must  have  originated  in  the  re- 
gions of  darkness  : whether  this  was  so  or  not 
he  would  not  undertake  to  determine,  but  they 
all  knew  it  came  from  a Pitt.  They  might 
remember  that  a poor  but  witty  fellow,  who 
was  obliged  to  block  up  some  of  his  windows 
when  the  tax  was  put  on,  had  them  painted  in 
the  shape  of  the  back  of  a book,  and 
labelled  them  “Pitt’s  Works,  V ol.  1.,’  and 
“ Pitt’s  Works,  Vol.  II.”  Now  ho  wanted  no 
more  of  Pitt’s  works— no  modification  of  the 
tax— all  or  none— “ the  bill,  the  whole  bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  bill” — a total  and  un- 
conditional repeal  of  the  window- tax.  Petitions 
were  also  determined  on. 

The  citizens  of  York  held  a meeting  on  the 
subject  on  Tuesday  week,  and  meetings  of  a 
similar  character  have  been  held  in  several 
other  towns  ; but  our  space  and  time  are  both 
up  for  the  present. 


Tenders  forthe  Brentwood  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Essex.— Mr.  Editor,  what  do  you 
say  to  the  following  ? — 

Smith  and  Appelford £80,420 

Kirk  and  Parry 74,120 

Sanders  and  Debham  73,500 

Trego 71-676 

Hoof  and  Hill  ^.545 

Jackson 67,651 

Lucas,  Brothers 66,809 

Myers  (accepted)  5o’«7k 

Mortimer  (withdrawn) ^ 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A wooden  bridge,  covered  with  gas  tar,  on 
the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway,  caught 


that  one  side  of  each  trough  shall  fit  to  and 
support  one  side  of  the  rail  placed  within  it, 
and  that  a key  may  be  introduced  on  one  side 


fire  lately  in  consequence  of  the  contents  of  the  j the  rail ; for  a method  of  constructing  stretchers 
fire-box  having  been  thrown  on  the  bridge,  j of  hollow  iron,  and  railway  keys,  of  bent  and 

; The  rate  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  curved  forms,  of  metallic  tubing,  filled  with 

in  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green, ! wood  ; and  also  for  an  application  of  a corn- 
comprising  67  furlongs  of  line,  with  stations,  bination  of  rollers  or  dies  for  forming  strips 

has,  after  a sharp  contest,  been  adjusted  at 1 of  sheet-iron  for  the  purpose. Mr.  J.  C. 

5,000f.  per  annum.' Messrs.  Fox  and  Hen-  Hadden,  of  Bloomsbury,  has  patented  some 

derson  have  contracted  for  the  new  station  of  improvements  in  the  construction  of  railway 
the  Oxford  Branch  of  the  North-Western,  at  ; carriages  and  wheels.  The  sides  and  end 
Oxford,  to  be  opened  in  May.  The  station  ' pieces  of  the  under  framing  of  railway  carriages 
will  be  100  yards  in  length,  and  will  be  en-  are  to  be  constructed  with  bars  or  plates,  the 
tirely  built  of  glass  and  iron.  A committee  : ends  of  which  are  bent  so  that,  when  placed 
from  London  is  expected  at  Oxford  in  a few , together,  the  bendings  may  lap  round  each 
days  to  decide  on  the  locality  of  the  station,  other,  in  such  manner  that  the  corners  of  the 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  the  Botley-  carriages  shall  be  double,  or  of  two  thicknesses 
road,  near  the  Castle.  The  tender  to  build  it  of  metal.  The  transverse  and  diagonal  ties 
on  the  “ Crystal  Palace  ” plan,  modified  to  j are  constructed  with  bars  bent  so  as  to  hold 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  railway  requirements,  the  ends  and  sides  together.  The  framing  of 
was  nearly  20  per  cent,  lower  than  any  other  the  sides  and  ends  of  carriages  are  constructed 
it  is  said. — —The  site  of  the  great  central  with  diagonal  bracings,  or  struts,  cut  flush 
station  at  Birmingham  has  been  marked  out  j with  the  other  timbers  of  the  framing.  The 
so  far  by  the  plans  and  estimates  of  rails  and  j external  covering  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
crossings  already  prepared.  The  junction  of  bodies  are  placed  against  or  upon  tbe  framing, 
the  Midland  with  the  London  line  has  been  the  several  parts  of  which  are  made  flush  with 
completed,  and  on  Wednesday  some  part  at  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  them 
least  of  the  Derby  passenger  traffic  was  to  j m position.  The  improvements  in  railway 

be  brought  up  to  the  London  station. The  wheels  are  thirteen  in  number,  all  based  oncon- 

Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  line  is  on  the  way  j structions  previously  patented. Eighty  rail- 

to  realization.  The  tunnels  will  be  begun  j way  bills  have  been  lodged  in  the  Private  Bill 
first : these  have  been  surveyed  and  all  marked  j Office,  having  thus  surmounted  the  first  two 
out:  four  shafts  of  seven  feet  diameter  will  be  j stages  of  parliamentary  initiation.  “The  en- 
sunk  at  Dinmore-hill.  The  contractor,  on  ] terprise  of  the  country,”  says  the  Railway 
applying  to  Mr.  Arkwright  as  to  where  he  Times,  “can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  having 
was  to  quarry  the  stone,  was  granted  per-  j seceded  from  railway  extension  or  improve- 
mission  to  do  so  wherever  he  could  j ment.  The  list  of  bills  shows  that  a greater 
find  it  most  convenient  for  his  purposes. ! degree  of  caution  than  was  wont  is  settling 
I he  contractor  will  commence  simultaneously  j itself  down  upon  railway  management,  and 
at  many  points  of  the  line.  The  sub-contrac-  that  is  as  good  a symptom  as  we  could  desire 
tors  will  sign  their  contract  in  the  course  of  a ! to  see.” 
week  or  two;  so  that,  in  the  beginning  of 


February,  the  works  will  be  in  operation 

throughout  the  line. The  works  on  the 

Londonderry  and  Coleraine  line  will  commence 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A new  school  has  been  built  at  Milton 
Ernest,  and  was  opened  on  the  2nd  inst. 


immediately.  Mr.  M'Cormick,  the  contractor,  Some  improvements  are  being  made  in  High- 
has  purchased  Lisahally  House  and  lands,  and  cross-street,  Leicester,  by  the  pulling  down  of 
yesterday  Mr. George  Green,  his  agent,  bought  old  houses,  and  the  erection  of  new  shops  with 

the  farm  nearly  adjoining  it,  at  930/.,  at  Wal-  plate  glass  fronts,  &c. It  was  proposed  to 

ters  s Auction  Mart.  This  farm  is  held  under  j erect  a bridge  over  the  Cam,  near  Fort  St. 
lease,  renewable,  at  the  rent  of  14/.  6s.  6d.,  and  George,  but  some  obstacles  have  been  thrown 
contains  32  acres  of  land.  The  first  fruits  of  i in  the  way  of  such  an  application  of  the  money 

the  railway  formation  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose. - 

enhancement  of  the  value  of  property  in  the  , The  Northampton  Mechanics’  Institute  has 
vicinity,  this  farm  having  been  sold  at  about  now  a library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  an  in- 
twenty-eight  years’  purchase. The  Prus-  come  of  upwards  of  200/.  a year. On  1st 

sian  minister  of  commerce  has  concluded  an  inst.  a new  Baptist  Chapel  was  opened  at 
arrangement  with  the  Prussian  railway  com-  Ryde.  The  building  is  capable  of  seating 
pames,  by  which  all  Prussian  workmen  and  ! comfortably  about  250  persons,  and  has  been 
inaustriels  going  to  England  to  visit  the  reared  at  the  cost  of  about  400/.  of  which  200/. 

world  s fair  will  be  conveyed  in  second- i have  been  collected. The  design  for  pro- 
class carriages  at  third-class  fares. A com- 1 viding  church  accommodation  for 'the  Haven- 

pany  is  being  formed  at  Madrid  to  convey  our  street  district  at  Ryde,  has  long  been  contem- 
bpanish  visitors  to  the  great  gathering  of  the  plated.  A gentleman  has,  within  the  last  few 
nations,  they  are  to  pass  through  France,  days,  made  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Phillips  an  offer 
and  to  stay  three  days  in  Paris.  Their  resi-  of  one  hundred  pounds  towards  the  building, 
dence  m London  is  to  be  about  a fortnight,  with  an  intimation  of  a probable  contribution 


and  the  expense  of  the  whole  trip  will  not  ex- 
ceed from  l,000f.  to  l,200f.,  according  to  Ga- 


in aid  of  the  endowment.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a small  church  capable  of  holding  a 


lignani .•  Mr.  F.  E.  Colegrave,  of  Brighton,  hundred  persons— all  the’ sittings  to  be  free, 
has  patented  improvements  in  slide-valves,  in  I A site  for  church  and  burial-ground  has  been 
causing  the  driving-wheels  of  locomotives  to  1 promised  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Fleming  The  work 


bite  the  rails,  and  in  supplying  water  to  steam- 
boilers.  For  causing  the  wheels  to  bite  the 


will  be  commenced  early  in  the  spring,  if  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  completion  be  afforded, 


rails,  the  patentee  proposes  to  convey  a stream  | A meeting  was  held  at  the  Independent 

of  heated  air  against  the  rails,  immediately  in  Chapel,  Parchment-street,  Winchester, 


in  the  county  of  Worcester,  to  the  memory 
of  Major-General  Clement  Hill,  who  died 

at  the  Falls  of  Guersoppa  in  1845. On 

Tuesday  in  last  week,  the  ceremonial  of  conse- 
crating the  newly -erected  church  of  Allington, 
near  Amesbury,  Wilts,  was  performed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  new  edifice  is,  we 
understand,  an  exact  copy  of  the  original 
structure,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  It  is 
erected  of  flint,  with  stone  dressings,  and  con- 
sists of  a single  aisle  and  chancel,  with  a battle- 
mented  tower  on  the  south-west  6ide,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a gilt  cross,  and  contains  a 
peal  of  three  bells.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  of  the  most  simple  character.  The  aisle  or 
nave  is  lighted  by  two  windows,  containing 
merely  a single  mullion  dividing  the  lights, 
which  are  cusp-headed.  The  roof  is  of  open 
woodwork,  stained  to  imitate  oak.  The  chan- 
ce] (which  is  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles),  is  separated  from  the  nave  be  a low  arch 
and  a small  wooden  screen,  and  contains 
several  windows, — those  on  either  side  being 
of  the  Early  English  character,  while  the  east 
window  is  in  the  Middle-pointed  or  Decorated 

style. A Plymouth  tradesman  has  succeeded 

in  making  cast-iron  horseshoe  magnets,  to  lift 

150  lbs.,  at  a cost  of  30s.  each. At  the 

Radnorshire  Epiphany  Sessions,  it  was  resolved 
“ to  consult  some  eminent  engineer  as  to  the 
desirability  of  adopting  wood  or  iron  columns” 
before  proceeding  to  repair  the  Radnorshire 
half  of  Glasbury  bridge,  which  has  fallen  into 
a state  of  decay.  At  same  sessions  the  chair- 
man remarked  that  some  unfounded  reports 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  safety  of  the 
new  chain  bridge  which  had  recently  been 
erected  at  Disserth.  Mr.  Davies,  Moorcourt,  was 
passing  over  it  a short  time  since, in  his  carriage, 
when  one  of  the  chains  broke.  Mr.  Ladmore 
was  bound  by  his  contract  to  keep  the  bridge 
in  proper  repair  for  seven  years. — Mr.  Davies 
said  he  had  examined  the  piece  of  chain  which 
had  been  broken,  and  it  showed  a most  de- 
fective state  of  the  iron.  It  was  just  that  sort 
of  defect  which  had  shaken  his  confidence  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  fabric. — The  County  Sur- 
veyor said  he  had  thoroughly  examined  the 
bridge,  both  before  and  after  its  erection,  and 
was  unable  to  detect  any  flaw  in  the  iron. 
Now,  that  the  bridge  was  painted,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  perceive  any  flaw, 
even  if  it  existed.  He  believed  the  bridge 

now  to  be  perfectly  safe. A grant  of 

works  of  art,  including  a large  collection  of 
engravings,  casts  of  sculptured  ornaments, 
&c.,  has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  use  of  the  drawing-classes  in  the 

Mechanics’  Institution  at  Liverpool. The 

first  stone  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  in  the 
parish  of  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  was  to  be 

laid  on  the  16th  inst. The  Staffordshire 

Potteries  are  overdone  with  orders,  and  a con- 
siderable advance  has  taken  place  in  the  prices. 
The  foreign  orders  are  more  extensive  than 
they  have  been  for  some  years,  and  the  general 
business  is  excellent. In  the  Sheffield  Coun- 

cil last  week  a committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  as  to  erecting  a municipal  hall,  which, 
besides  accommodation  for  the  council,  should 
contain  a large  room  for  public  meetings,  &c. ; 
the  committee  to  have  power  to  advertise 
for  sites  and  consult  with  architects.  The 
mover  of  the  resolution  said  that  the  rent  they 
paid  there  was  190/.  per  annum.  That  repre- 
sented the  interest  on  a considerable  sum  of 


front  of  the  driving  mu  A *»  uumesier,  on  money  at  a low  rate  of  interest.  It  had  long 

and  shpperv  weXr  it  ’s  ZZ’  In  u ? Jhursday  week,  to  commence  a subscription  been  felt  that  a public  hall  capable  of  contain* 

“mo.tTnsSt«nMudvdriJ.  Td’,1 T be  ! for  a "7  cbaPeL  . Tha l®"'  W-  - Thorn  an- j ing  3,000  or  4,000  people  was  much  wanted, 

nect  toiXr  ^ a bLd  7U"°edc  7b!f"PtIOnS  from  the  Rev'  E'  T.  | It  did  not  appear  that  private  enterprise  would 

“ Ui  band  the  leading,  driving,  Prust,  of  Northampton,  of  1,000/.,  and  from  suffice  for  a meeting  was  held  some  time  am 

the  whe T atdtils8eC  ThnegnCa0the  fn  f**""  ^ of,M°E  S™ral  I a«  the  King’s  H^dfand  a Inaforu)  7S 

rads.  ,0)6  patentee  also  |>ro-  l turns,  varying  from  501.  to  51.,  were  promised,  present  appeared  to  have  been  architects  and 


. , r ‘ . . * ■"»  juo.  tu  ,j(.,  wcic  urumiseu 

poses  to  heat  the  water  before  it  is  conveyed  to  and  a committee  was  formed  to  collect  sub- 
the  boiler,  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  water  scriptions.  The  total  expense  of  a new  chapel, 

paces  on  ree  sides  of  the  ash-pan. and  a British  School  adjoining,  it  is  supposed, 

« If  H°by’°i.f  Rkcllheath,  has  taken  out  will  reach  3,000b It  is  understood  that  the 

a patent  lor  a method  or  methods  of  securing  : Dean  of  Salisbury  has  liberally  undertaken  to 
roils  upon  longitudinal  or  transverse  bearers,  complete  the  works  at  the  cathedral  at  his  own 

°r  angl'  ar- llps  7 on?  Slde’  and  hy  1 expense. The  new  National  School-rooms, 

bolts  and  nuts  passing  through  one  of  the  at  Wribbenhall,  Worcestershire,  the  site  for 
„ f tb,e  rad  o"  tbc  other;  or  by  curved  ' which  was  given  by  Lord  Ward,  and  the  lmild- 
“ „ ir  dogs’  a"d  bo't*  aod  nuts’  or  ljy  of  which  cost  more  than  500/.,  raised  hy 
means  of  ribs  or  studs,  and  keys,  on  the  other  ; voluntary  contribution,  were  opened  on  Wed. 

line  of  7 °n,l°f  1 °ug  6a,C  ' S‘de  °f  a "esday  week-  They  at  present  accommodate 

o Tin  "“Y  7 or  w“  >°"t  keys,  forse- . one  hundred  and  twenty-three  children. A 

If  ‘°TS!  a method  of  construct-  mural  tablet,  bearing  military  emblems  and 
l n °"5  ,d,nal  "u"  tro"8h-:insc”Ptio",  has  recently  been  erected  in 
sleepers,  for  holding  and  securing  the  rails,  so  ! the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Frees, 


solicitors.  The  mode  of  obtaining  the  funds 
would  not  be  by  any  special  rate,  but  by  draw- 
ing money  from  tbe  overseers  out  of  tbe  poor- 
rate  as  the  building  proceeded,  or  the  raising 
of  the  funds  might  be  spread  over  a greater 

number  of  years. Morton  Church,  which 

has  been  rebuilt  by  general  subscription,  and 
the  whole  work  completed  in  five  months,  was 
re-opened  on  tbe  morning  of  New  Year’s- day. 

The  committee  appointed  at  Bradford  on 

26th  November  last,  respecting  the  enlarge- 
ment or  re-building  of  the  parish  church,  have 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick, 
and  his  report  of  the  present  state  of  the  fabric 
and  the  measures  required  for  its  restoration 
and  for  increasing  the  accommodation  of  the 
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church,  has  been  presented. Keeping  pace 

in  the  sanitary  movement,  the  proprietors  of 
the  Otley  Waterworks  have  recently  had  their 
storage  reservoir  reconstructed.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  200,000  gallons.  Mr. 
Wm.  Maston,  of  Otley,  was  the  contractor,  and 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Wakefield,  the  engineer. 

Two  large  reservoirs,  capable  of  holding 
18,000,000  gallons,  have  just  been  completed 
on  Rombles  Moor,  for  Mr.  T.  Horsfall,  of 
Burley  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
water-power  to  several  woollen  and  corn-mills 
at  Woodhead  and  Binley.  A correspondent 
says,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  the  necessarily  heavy  and 
substantial  character  of  the  embankments,  See. 
the  works  have  been  executed  at  a low  cost, 
each  cubic  yard  of  storage  room  costing  under 
lfd.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Parkinson  and  Roberts,  contractors,  Wakefield, 

under  Mr.  J.  McLandborough,  of  Otley. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  church,  in  the 
newly-formed  district  of  South  Ossett,  parish 
of  Dewsbury,  was  laid  on  1st  inst.  The 
church,  which  is  of  cruciform  design  and  of 
decorated  style,  is  to  be  built  by  subscription, 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Ripon  Diocesan  and 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Societies.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  2,000/.  The  church  is 
to  contain  600  sittings,  more  than  two-thirds 
free.  Messrs.  Mallinson  and  Healey,  of  Brad- 
ford, are  the  architects.  The  site  (an  acre  of 

land)  was  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thorns. 

In  the  village  of  Carlton,  near  Selby,  Lord 
Beaumont  has  built  a school,  to  accommodate 
120  children,  where  that  number  are  taught 
history,  cyphering,  writing,  and  geography,  for 
Id.  per  week  each,  including  books  and  sta- 
tionery. llis  lordship  also  rents  another  room 
for  an  infants’  school,  containing  sixty  children, 
taught  upon  the  same  terms.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  children  in  his  lordship’s 
schools  are  Protestants. At  the  North  York- 

shire sessions,  lately,  the  chairman  said,  four 
years  ago  an  application  was  made  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Stockton  for  assistance  in  widen- 
ing the  bridge.  The  North  Riding  then  voted 
200/.,  and  the  county  of  Durham  200/.,  pro- 
vided the  inhabitants  of  Stockton  and  the  dis- 
trict would  also  contribute  200/.  By  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  Riding  was  not  bound  to 
widen  the  bridge,  but  the  magistrates  were 
willing  in  this  case  to  render  their  assistance. 
The  money  was  not  raised,  and  nothing 
had  been  done.  The  Court,  however,  still 
express  a willingness  to  abide  by  the  original 

offer. The  town  of  Bedford  has  been 

thrown  into  a state  of  excitement  by  the 
service  of  writs  on  two  of  its  aldermen 
for  penalties  of  100/.  each,  incurred,  under 
the  Bedford  Improvement  Act,  for  acting 
as  commissioners,  being  interested  parties, 
as  shareholders  of  the  Gas  Company,  and 
thereby  contractors  with  themselves  for  light- 
ing the  town  with  gas. The  unusual  mild- 

ness of  the  season  has  enabled  the  contractors 
for  the  new  “ People’s  Hall,”  at  Colchester,  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  the  erection  of  this 
building.  It  was  found  necessary  to  excavate 
to  a considerable  depth  for  the  foundation  on 
the  east  side,  at  the  north  and  south  ends.  At 
one  part,  a Roman  tassellated  pavement  was 
found,  13  feet  from  the  surface : it  was  covered 
with  bones,  human  and  animal,  Roman  tiles, 
burnt  earth,  and  a few  antiquities,  none  of  any 
great  value.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  build- 
ing will  be  completed  in  less  time  than  the 

terms  of  the  contract  allows. For  the 

acceptance  of  the  gift  of  a museum  offered  to 
the  Winchester  Town  Council  by  the  trustees 
of  the  County  Museum,  361  burgesses  voted, 
and  against  it  only  13.  The  next  question  will 
be  the  selection  of  a proper  site.  The  vote  of 
the  burgesses  was  in  fact  one  for  the  adoption 
of  “ the  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  Act,” 
so  that  we  hope  soon  to  see  a good  free  library 
as  well  as  museum  erected,  not  only  in  Win- 
chester but  in  other  and  rival  towns  in  that 

quarter  of  the  country. The  interior  of  St. 

Mary’s  Church,  Andover,  has,  through  the 
munificence  of  Miss  Gale,  been  improved,  by 
the  removal  of  the  plain  glass  from  two  windows 
facing  the  northern  and  southern  aisles,  and 
the  substitution  of  two  richly  stained  memorial 
windows.  Each  window  is  divided  by  a jamb 
into  two  lights,  with  circles  over,  containing 
the  arms  of  Miss  Gale,  and  also  those  of  the 
late  Dr.  Goddard,  for  many  years  vicar  of  this 
parish.- The  new  chancel  of  the  parish 


church  of  Steeple  Barton,  just  rebuilt  at  the 
expense  of  Viscount  Clifden,  impropriator,  was 
opened  on  Sunday  last  week.  The  eastern 
window  is  of  three  lights,  in  the  decorated 
style;  the  two  south  and  the  one  north  win- 
dows are  square-headed;  the  door  is  of  oak; 
the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  composed  of  lozenge- 
shaped tiles  (red  and  black),  from  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries.  Preparations  are  making 
for  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  body 
of  the  church. The  Tipton  factory  iron- 

works, which  have  been  idle  for  the  last  eight 
or  nine  months,  are  likely  to  be  again  put  into 
full  operation,  by  Messrs.  Barrows  and  Hall, 
of  Bloomfield.  Many  of  the  men  who  worked 
at  these  works  have  been  out  of  regular  em- 
ployment ever  since. “ A Lady  of  Birming- 

ham ” complains,  in  the  local  Journal,  that  the 
want  of  good  flagged  parapets  and  stone  (not 
pebble)  crossings  is  so  palpably  and  disagree- 
ably apparent  during  bad  weather  in  Birming- 
ham, that  comment  is  needless.  In  some 
large  towns,  footways  before  all  property  must 
be  flagged  before  it  can  be  let;  consequently 
such  towns  always  present  a neat  and  cleanly 
appearance.  “ In  the  name,  then,  of  the  ladies 
of  Birmingham,”  adds  the  complainant,  “ I 
appeal  to  ‘ the  powers  that  be,’  logo  for  an  act 
to  abate  the  abominations  I have  alluded  to.” 


GLASSY  TILES,  BRICKS,  PIPES,  AND 
PAVEMENTS. 

Tiie  idea  of  glass  tiles  and  bricks,  or 
even  pipes  and  pavements,  is  not  quite 
so  new,  perhaps,  as  the  “ ferro-vitreous” 
order  of  construction,  but  the  following  at- 
tempt is  at  present  being  made  to  reduce  that 
idea  to  a more  widely  practicable  and  cheaper 
form  than  it  may  have  hitherto  assumed.  A 
specification  of  the  patent  has  been  lodged 
during  the  week  before  last,  and  is  thus  re- 
ported on  by  the  Mechanics'  Magazine:  — 
“J.  Connop,  Hyde-park,  gentleman:  For  im- 
provements in  melting,  moulding,  and  casting 
sand,  ‘ earth,  and  argillaceous  substances,’  for 
paving,  building,  and  various  other  purposes. 
Mr.  Connop  observes  that  he  has  discovered 
that  part  of  his  invention  which  was  to  have 
been  included  under  the  words  ‘earth  and 
argillaceous  substances  ’ does  not  possess  suf- 
ficient utility  {query,  novelty  ?)  to  warrant  his 
claiming  its  exclusive  use ; and  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  apply  for  leave  to  enter  a disclaimer 
thereof.  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that,  although 
the  melting  of  sand  with  various  fluxes  is  a 
well-known  operation  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  still  the  application  of  this  process  to  the 
formation  of  bricks,  slabs,  steps,  mantle-pieces, 
pipes,  tubes,  inverts,  and  such  like  articles 
adapted  for  paving  and  building  purposes,  and 
for  the  conveyance  of  liquids  under  streets 
and  through  land,  is  new,  and  constitutes,  in 
fact,  the  invention  claimed  by  him.  The  me- 
thods of,  and  apparatus  employed  in,  such 
melting,  casting,  and  moulding  together  the 
materials  used  (which  are  of  the  cheapest  and 
commonest  description),  are  in  every  respect 
identical  with  those  practised  and  applied  in 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  bottle-glass  ; but  as, 
in  this  case,  transparency  is  by  no  means  an 
object,  the  operation  of  ‘ re-fusing  ’ is  dis- 
pensed with.  While  in  a heated  state,  the 
articles  (moulded  into  the  desired  forms)  are 
placed  in  annealing  ovens  of  the  ordinary 
circular  construction,  with  sand  or  cementing 
matter  between  them,  to  prevent  them  coming 
in  contact.  The  temperature  of  the  oven  is 
then  raised  to  a white  heat,  after  which  it  is 
gradually  reduced. 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  Blisworth,  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  making  vitrified  bricks,  tiles, 
&c.,  of  limestone,  chalk,  clay,  old  furnace 
cinders,  and  other  plastic  materials,  which 
will  melt  into  a liquid  similar  to  iron,  and 
will  bear  to  be  carried  in  a ladle  to  a sand 
or  cast-iron  mould,  and  in  about  two 
minutes,  when  set,  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
mould,  and  stacked  one  brick  upon  another 
while  hot,  so  that  they  will  retain  the  heat  a 
sufficient  time  to  anneal  and  become  strong 
and  hard.  The  cast-iron  mould  must  be  made 
to  take  apart.  The  cost  of  melting  (by  hot 
air  blast)  and  moulding,  reckoning  coke  at 
30s.  per  ton,  and  coals  at  15s.  per  ton  (using 
two-thirds  of  coke  to  one  of  coals)  will  be 
about  5s.  per  ton.  Building  bricks,  17s.  6d. 
per  thousand;  paving  ditto,  10s.  per  thousand; 
tiles  and  pipes,  6s.  per  thousand.  The  raw 


material  requires  no  further  preparation,  pre- 
vious to  melting,  than  drying,  which  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  waste  heat 
from  the  furnace.  The  cost  of  the  material  will 
vary  according  to  situation.  The  stones  may 
be  liroken  by  the  engine.  The  material,  when 
fused  and  broken,  will  be  worth  at  least  4s.  per 
ton  for  road-making,  as  it  will  be  equal  to  the 
hardest  stone,  easily  broken,  and  impervious 
to  moisture.  In  establishing  a new  manufac- 
tory this  system  is  decidedly  the  least  expen- 
sive, particularly  if  a steam-engine,  water-mill, 
or  other  power  to  generate  blast  be  already  on 
the  spot,  as  very  little  building  or  ground  is 
required,  a large  stock  in  hand  not  being 
necessary,  as  any  article  can  be  made  to  order 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  cost  of  the 
raw  material  and  fuel  will  of  course  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  localities ; but  as  it  will 
in  most  situations  require  carting,  the  furnace 
may  be  erected  contiguous  to  a canal,  railway, 
water-mill,  or  other  convenient  situation.  The 
cost  of  a steam-engine  and  blowing  machinery 
will  be  about  130/.;  hot  air  oven  and  furnace, 
about  60/.  A trial  may  be  easily  made  at  any 
iron-foundry,  as  the  material  may  be  put  into 
the  furnace  with  the  iron,  and  will  be  ready 
for  moulding  as  soon  as  the  iron  is  run  off, 
which  is  sure  to  be  at  the  bottom,  being  the 
heaviest.  The  greater  the  quantity  the  more 
fluid  it  will  run,  and  the  better  the  sample  will 
be.  Gradual  cooling  or  annealing  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 


IPSWICH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

I deg  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
saying  a few  words  on  the  above  subject,  as  I 
am  personally  named  in  your  last  number  as 
the  unlucky  premiated  competitor  — painful 
pre-eminence  ! 

In  my  desire  to  act  in  good  faith,  I was 
careful  that  no  member  of  the  committee 
should  see  my  drawings  before  they  were  sent 
in,  and  I have  used  no  personal  solicitation 
whatever : to  the  truth  of  this  I pledge  my 
word  and  honour. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  executing  a 
work  of  this  kind,  I spent  much  time  and 
study  in  preparing  my  design,  and  I cannot 
understand  that  the  fact  of  my  being  a resident 
of  Ipswich  should  deprive  me  of  the  chance  of 
success.  My  calculations  of  the  cost  are  based 
upon  considerable  experience  of  such  work  in 
this  locality  : upon  this  I have  staked  my  re- 
putation, and  am  prepared  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences should  I be  called  upon  to  get  a 
contract  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

I trust  the  affair  altogether  may  be  another 
inducement  for  the  more  influential  to  dis- 
countenance architectural  competition  entirely. 

The  fact  of  fifty-two  architects  having  en- 
tered the  list,  to  scramble  for  twenty-five 
guineas  (a  prize  so  inadequate  to  the  requisite 
labour),  and  the  subsequent  discussions,  can 
have  added  little  to  the  public  respect  for  the 
profession.  Frederick  Barnes. 

Ipswich,  Jan.  22,  1851. 


SIR  JOHN  BARROW'S  MONUMENT, 
ULVERSTONE. 

The  following  description  of  the  tower  is 
extracted  from  the  present  number  of  the  Nau- 
tical Magazine  : — 

The  plan  of  the  tower  is  circular,  with  a 
spreading  base,  the  general  form  being  similar 
to  the  Eddystone  : the  lantern,  however,  in  this 
case  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  general 
structure,  and  forms  a consistent  architectural 
feature. 

The  structure  is  based  on  the  solid  lime- 
stone rock,  of  which  the  Hoad  Hill  is  composed, 
and  which  was  found  immediately  under  the 
turf  at  the  summit. 

The  ring  immediately  above  the  surface  is 
150  feet  in  circuit,  being  inwrought  stone,  and 
forming  a set-off'  or  base,  two  feet  in  width, 
from  which  the  surrounding  panorama,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  England,  may  be  con- 
templated in  all  directions. 

The  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  surface  is 
twelve  feet  six  inches,  intersected  with  a dry 
chamber  five  feet  at  the  base.  The  wall  dimi- 
nishes in  thickness  from  twelve  feet  six  inches 
to  two  feet  at  the  cornice,  which  is  formed  of 
massive  wrought  limestone. 

The  whole  of  the  lantern  and  dome  is  formed 
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of  the  same  material,  being  wrought  within 
and  without. 

The  steps,  the  door,  and  window-jambs,  the 
several  rings  or  set-offs,  are  all  in  the  durable 
wrought  limestone  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
general  walling  is  in  the  same  stone,  and  ham- 
mered to  a sufficiently  correct  form.  The  lime 
of  tbe  mortar  is  from  the  same  material,  and 
set  so  hard  that,  as  the  whole  is  compactly 
built  (every  stone  being  completely  bedded  in 
the  mortar,  and  every  joint  completely  flushed 
or  filled),  in  a short  time  the  walls  will  form 
one  thickness,  of  a most  strong  and  lasting 
character. 

Probably  no  stone  and  mortar  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  is  better  calculated  to  resist 
all  influences  of  weather  than  that  of  Furness, 
and  this  monument  bids  fair  to  stand  as  last- 
ingly to  record  an  event  of  the  age  as  any  in 
the  island. 

The  interior  is  approached  from  due  south 
by  a wide  flight  of  steps,  and  over  the  entrance 
door  is  cut  in  bold  relief  the  words  : — 

In  honour  of  Sir  John  Burrow,  Bart. 

Erected  a.d.  1850. 

The  saloon  or  principal  floor  is  elevated 
about  7 feet  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  thus 
furnishing  a basement  beneath. 

This  apartment  is  18  feet  9 inches  in  diame- 
ter, having  deeply  recessed  windows  to  the 
cardinal  points,  the  view  from  each  of  which 
can  be  scarcely  equalled  either  for  sublimity  or 
variety  of  beauty.  A stove  and  range  are 
formed  in  the  recess  of  the  west  window,  and 
a circular  pedestal,  with  circular  shelf-table,  will 
mark  the  centre. 

The  several  floors  and  lantern  are  gained  by 
a solid  flight  of  stone  stairs,  protected  by  an 
ornamental  iron  balustrade,  cast  on  the  spot 
from  the  valuable  ore  procured  from  the  base 
of  Hoad.  The  pattern  is  of  the  15th  century, 
and  each  exhibits  the  initials  J.  B. 

Iron  girders  form  the  skeletons  of  the  several 
floors  (the  whole  being  fireproof),  and  the 
visitor,  while  winding  the  surface  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cone,  is  cheered  by  an  occasional 
peep  from  the  several  windows  with  which  the 
sides  are  pierced,  and  reminded  of  the  reward 
of  the  beautiful  prospect  that  awaits  him  at 
the  summit. 

The  interior  of  the  lantern  is  9 feet  4 inches 
in  diameter,  and  perforated  with  eight  circular 
openings  : the  same  number  of  pilasters  sup- 
port the  entablature  and  dome : around  the 
interior  are  graven  the  words  Soli  Deo  Gloria. 

A flag-staff  of  due  proportions  will  be 
securely  fixed  to  the  base  and  cornice  of  the 
lantern,  from  which  the  flag  of  the  nation — a 
line-of-battle  ship’s  union  jack,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  flag-staff,  was  presented  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  as  a mark  of  their 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Barrow — 
wafted  by  his  native  mountain  breezes,  will 
announce  to  generations  yet  unborn,  that  the 
day  of  the  birth  of  true  greatness  excites  a 
nation’s  joy,  while  that  of  his  death  is  felt  with 
a nation’s  regret ; and  the  tower  beneath  will 
stand  as  a monument  of  the  events  of  a life 
passed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  ex- 
tending over  every  hemisphere,  honoured  and 
appreciated  by  all  classes  of  his  fellows. 


HALTING  PLACES,  &c. 

It  appears  to  me  that  before  giving  a new 
license  to  public-houses  (already  too  numerous), 
or  before  granting  a renewal  of  any  license 
alreadygranted.themagistrates  should  make  the 
maintenance  of  a fit  and  proper  convenience  a 
condition  of  the  license.  In  many  cases  pub- 
licans have  thought  fit  to  abolish  these  con- 
veniences altogether  : they  are  as  necessary  to 
decency  and  to  health  as  their  absence  is  pro- 
ductive of  nuisances  being  committed  and 
health  impaired.  The  paving  boards,  again,  of 
the  different  parishes  can  be  at  no  loss  to  find 
suitable  places  for  their  erections : they  can  be 
altogether  screened  from  view.  Look  at  the 
present  population  of  London — the  accession 
of  foreigners  that  may  be  expected  this  spring: 
one  of  two  things  must  occur,  i.  e.  either 
decency  outraged  or  these  proper  and  neces- 
sary appendages  put  up.  As  regards  fo- 
reigners, I believe  that  the  establishment  of 
cafes,  or  a superior  description  of  coffee-shops 
for  the  sale  of  the  beverage  “ that  cheers  but 
not  inebriates,”  would  be  a good  speculation. 

A District  Surveyor. 


“ Quondam  ” should  write  to  the  Metro- 
politan Commissioners  of  Sewers  about  “ halt- 
ing-places,” instead  of  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests.  The  Sewer  Commis- 
sioners have  the  legal  authority  to  provide  such 
places,  as  appears  by  your  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. If  they  were  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  a little  vigour  now,  they  would  confer  a 
great  boon  on  the  metropolis.  Those  who 
know  the  habits  of  some  of  our  continental 
neighbours  may  be  assured,  that  if  they  do  not 
find  “halting-places  ” prepared  for  them,  they 
will  scruple  little  to  “halt”  wherever  it  may 
be  convenient  to  them  to  do  so ; and  if  our 
police  interfere  with  them,  they  may  reasonably 
enough  answer, 

Necessitas  non  iiabet  Leges. 


On  this  subject,  the  places  called  “ Mews  ” 
offer  frequent  and  easy  opportunities  for  the 
accommodation  sought.  If  at  the  entrance  a 
space  were  compoed,  and  a hand  pointing  in- 
ward were  painted  on  it,  the  public  would 
quickly  comprehend  the  meaning.  In  Glas- 
gow, and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  dissight  of 
houses  opposite  to  these  “ Mews  ” is  effected 
by  a wall  screen  : the  inside  face  of  these 
screens,  where  existing,  might  always  be  made 
available  for  the  object  sought.  S.  L. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

LIABILITY  of  tenant  for  injury  by  fire. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  the  18th 
January,  a petition  was  presented,  Ex  parte 
Skingley,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
It  appeared  that  the  testator  had  left  a house 
to  his  son,  who  had  become  a lunatic,  subject 
to  its  being  kept  in  good  tenantable  repair. 
The  house  having  been  accidentally  burned,  a 
question  was  raised  as  to  who  was  the  party 
bound  to  rebuild  the  house.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  contended  for  the  party  entitled 
to  the  estate  in  remainder,  after  the  death  of 
the  lunatic,  that  the  proceeds  of  his  life  estate 
should  go  towards  the  rebuilding  the  house ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  for  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  lunatic,  that  the  expense 
ought  to  fall  on  the  person  entitled  to  the  estate 
in  remainder. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  a case  of  a 
covenant  in  a deed,  to  keep  a house  in  tenant- 
able  repair,  the  party  entering  into  the  cove- 
nant would  be  liable  to  rebuild  a house  which 
had  been  accidentally  burnt  down.  The 
statute  of  Anne,  which  had  been  referred  to, 
was  merely  passed  to  put  an  end  to  the  custom 
which  then  existed,  obliging  a man  in  whose 
house  a fire  originated  to  make  good  the  loss  ; 
but  the  statute  had  no  relation  to  contracts,  or 
agreements  between  parties.  In  the  present 
case  the  will  gave  the  lunatic  an  estate  for  life 
in  the  house  upon  condition  that  it  should  be 
kept  in  tenantable  repair.  Under  that  clause 
his  lordship  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
tenant  for  life  was  bound  to  rebuild  the  house. 
If,  however,  the  next  of  kin  desired  it,  he 
would  direct  the  question  to  be  tried  at  law, 
although  he  had  no  doubt  himself  upon  the 
point. 

Harbour  of  Refuge  at  Redcar.  — A 
project  is  on  foot  for  forming  a harbour  of  re- 
fuge and  docks  at  Redcar.  Application  is  to 
be  made  to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session 
for  an  Act  to  enable  its  projectors  to  carry 
their  plans  into  effect.  Two  ledges  of  rock, 
called  the  “ Salt  Scar”  and  the  “East  Scar,” 
enclose  between  them  an  immense  bay,  and 
run  quite  out  into  the  deep  water.  According 
to  the  plans  of  the  new  harbour,  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  the  piers  on  these  rocks,  and  enclose 
within  the  sea  walls  a capacious  low-water 
harbour  of  not  less  than  510  acres  in  extent. 
The  depth  within  the  harbour,  and  at  its  en- 
trance at  low  water,  will  be  30  feet ; and  if 
completed,  it  will  be,  without  exception,  the 
most  capacious  harbour  in  Great  Britain — far 
surpassing  that  at  Kingston.  In  consequence 
of  the  rocky  foundation  being  provided  by 
nature,  the  expense  of  forming  the  harbour 
will  be  comparatively  small.  The  extreme 
mates,including  docks  of  about  10  or  12  acres  in 
extent,  do  not  amount,  it  appears,  to  more  than 
350,000f.  It  is  estimated  that  the  foundation 
afforded  by  the  Scar  Rock  will  be  equal  to  a 
saving  of  about  a million  of  money. 


Sanitary  Reform  : Model  Town  Dwellings  for 

the  Industrious  Classes.  By  W.  Wigginton, 

Architect.  London,  Weale ; Edinburgh, 

Blackwood.  1850. 

“Homes  are  the  manufactories  of  men,  and 
influence  a growing  nation  : the  importance  of 
improving  these  homes,  then,  is  at  once  seen. 
Perfect  men  come  not  forth  from  ill-arranged, 
ill-ordered  dwellings.”  Mr.  Wigginton  takes 
this  paragraph,  written  by  us  some  time  ago 
(a  paragraph  that  we  have  seen  with  pleasure 
printed  and  repeated  in  many  quarters),  as  the 
text  of  his  discourse,  and,  moreover,  makes  so 
many  acknowledgments  of  the  endeavours  of 
The  Builder  to  promote  sanitary  reform, 
that  it  would  be  almost  ungrateful  if  we  omitted 
giving  his  book  a good  word  in  return.  He 
has,  however,  a safer  claim  upon  us.  It  shows 
much  earnestness  and  right  feeling,  and  can- 
not fail  to  be  useful.  It  treats  of  a matter 
wherein  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  we  cor- 
dially recommend  it. 

“ By  rendering  the  working  man’s  dwell- 
ing really  his  home,”  6ays  Mr.  Wigginton, 
“ by  giving  him  comforts  which  he  cannot  find 
elsewhere  — we  rescue  him  from  the  con- 
tamination of  the  pest-house,  and  plant  in  his 
breast  the  purer  and  better  affections  of  our 
nature.  This  is  almost  out  of  the  power  of 
education  to  do  solely  : it  requires  the  soil  to 
be  in  a manner  prepared  to  receive  the  seeds 
of  knowledge — and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
giving  them  sanctums  in  their  own  dwellings. 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  throw  down  any 
obstacles  that  may  obstruct  our  progress — we 
should  overcome  every  thing  which  may  tend 
to  check  these  mighty  improvements.  If  the 
counties  could  be  induced  to  act  concurrently 
in  this  and  other  matters  of  social  improve- 
ment, a vast  impetus  would  be  given  to  mea- 
sures of  social  regeneration,  now  contemplated 
by  the  Legislature. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times  to  see 
the  working  men — many  of  them — struggling 
to  improve  their  social  condition.  These 
efforts  are  some  of  the  most  gratifying  results 
of  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  The 
wants  of  the  poor  have  been  hitherto  entirely 
overlooked.  This  was  a great  social  evil,  and 
had  a strong  tendency  to  aggravate  all  the 
mischiefs  resulting  from  the  absence  of  proper 
sanitary  measures.  It  is  another  gratifying 
sign  to  see  them  striving  to  obtain  property — 
to  see  them  aspiring  to  a higher  station,  and 
to  see  them  striving  to  fit  themselves  for  that 
advancement,  by  that  which  alone  gives  one 
man  superiority  over  another  — intellectual 
wealth — the  wealth  of  the  brain — the  product 
of  that  one  talent  which  is  given  to  all,  to  be 
used  by  all,  to  the  glory  of  Him  that  gave  it. 
This  is  the  most  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  improvements  in  their  eternal 
as  well  as  temporal  welfare.” 

The  plan  for  town  dwellings  which  he  gives, 
has  several  good  points  in  it,  and  is  set  forth 
in  drawings  to  a quarter  scale. 


Useful  Hints  on  Ventilation.  By  W.  Walker, 
Engineer.  Manchester,  Parkes;  London, 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1850. 

The  title  of  this  work  (a  small  book  of  128 
pages)  is  not  a misnomer.  It  contains  many 
useful  hints.  With  respect  to  ranges  of  cottages 
in  the  vicinity  of  mills  and  factories,  the  author 
says  their  contiguity  to  the  steam-engine  fur- 
nishes a ready  means  of  supplying  them,  at 
small  expense,  with  abundant  quantities  of 
fresh,  warmed' air.  “ Below  the  ground  level 
of  a row  of  cottages,  a horizontal  trunk  or 
shaft  for  fresh  air  should  be  constructed; 
made  impervious  to  wet,  either  by  drainage  or 
by  water-tight  cement,  and  its  ends  protected 
from  the  intrusion  of  small  animals  and  vermin 
by  wire-gauze  or  perforated  zinc.  At  that  end 
of  this  shaft  which  is  nearest  to  the  engine,  a 
chamber  should  be  formed,  filled  with  pipes  or 
other  heating-surfaces,  with  cocks  to  regulate 
their  temperature ; through  which  chamber 
air  should  be  propelled  by  a fan,  screw,  air- 
pump,  or  other  forcing  instrument,  worked  by 
the  engine.  From  the  top  of  this  horizontal 
trunk  or  shaft,  vertical  shafts  should  be  carried 
straight  up,  one  through  each  cottage,  divided 
horizontally  at  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  rooms 
into  two  parts — the  lower  part  communicating 
with  the  spaces  between  the  joists  by  means  of 
openings  left  in  its  sides  between  the  ceilings 
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and  floors.  By  using  these  spaces  as  horizontal 
air-flues,  air  inay  be  easily  conveyed  under  the 
floors  to  that  side  of  the  room  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  fire-place,  where  it  may  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  room  through  an  opening  made 
either  in  the  floor  or  skirting  (the  latter  is  pre- 
ferable), at  which  a sliding  plate  should  be 
fixed,  to  regulate  its  quantity.  The  upper  part 
of  the  shaft  should  have  openings  in  its  sides 
communicating  with  all  the  rooms,  for  vitiated 
air  to  escape  at  the  side  of  the  room  opposite 
to  that  by  which  it  enters.  By  these  means  a 
complete  system  of  warmth  and  ventilation 
would  be  established  through  a long  row  of 
cottages ; and  if  the  plans  were  laid  before 
commencing  building,  it  could  be  executed  at 
very  small  expense.  The  shafts  and  air-flues 
should  be  arranged  by  a judicious  and  expe- 
rienced ventilator  in  such  a way  as  to  require 
scarcely  any  more  materials  than  are  required 
by  existing  plans  of  construction, — the  main 
horizontal  air-trunk  and  hot-chamber  being 
the  only  additional  items  of  builder’s  work. 
The  power  requisite  for  driving  the  air  would 
be  so  little  as  scarcely  to  be  felt  by  a large 
engine;  and  the  heat  in  cold  weather  is  obtain- 
able, without  cost,  from  the  waste  steam,  by 
arrangements  which  have  already  been  most 
successfully  carried  out.” 

“ The  method  of  ventilation  by  power  is, 
unquestionably,  the  best  that  can  be  adopted, 
wherever  there  exists  an  engine  for  other  pur- 
poses, or  where  the  amount  of  ventilating  duty 
to  be  performed  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  a small  one  for  that  express  pur- 
pose. Its  effects  are  sure  and  infallible : any 
amount  of  air  may  be  driven  by  it  with  cer- 
tainty in  any  desired  direction,  and  warmed, 
when  the  weather  requires  it,  to  any  degree  re- 
quisite for  human  comfort.  The  moderate 
cost  at  which  steam-engines  can  now  be  sup- 
plied, is  a material  consideration  in  favour  of 
ventilating  by  power.  In  some  recent  cases, 
a very  simple  form  of  direct  acting  engine  has 
been  applied  to  this  special  object  with  success 
and  advantage.” 

A suggestion  is  offered  whether  better  pro- 
vision might  not  be  made  for  carrying  off 
smoke  ar,d  vitiated  air  than  has  been  usually 
attempt  . d,  and  without  great  increase  of  cost. 
He  suggests  a square,  round,  or  oblong 
chimney,  large  enough  for  all  the  smoke  of  a 
house  to  be  carried  up  through  its  centre, 
where  the  walls  intersect  each  other;  or,  in 
small  tenements,  in  the  cen'.re  of  one  side. 
“ Let  it  be  wholly  or  partially  surrounded  with 
ventilating  flues  of  egress  from  the  various 
rooms,  and  carried  up,  say  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  the  ridge.  Let  all  the  grates  be  of  the 
register  kind  (or  of  the  ordinary  kind,  fur- 
nished with  a tightly-closing  Wilson’schiinney- 
valve),  opened  only  when  in  use;  and  let  their 
chimneys  be  carried  up  straight  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  cornices  of  their  respective  rooms, 
at  which  point  let  them  each  turn  off,  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  upwards  into  the  main  chimney. 
Close  under  the  cornice  over  the  grate,  fix  an 
Arnott’s  valve  or  sliding  regulator,  leading 
into  one  of  the  egress  ventilating  flues  : a door 
should  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  central 
main  chimney,  for  cleaning.  By  this  plan, 
which  assimilates  the  chimney  to  that  of  a fac- 
tory on  a small  scale,  the  ventilating  flues  will 
be  rarefied  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  fires  ; and 
if  we  suppose  the  kitchen  to  be  in  one  of  the 
lower  rooms,  this  rarefaction  will  be  constant. 
The  divisions  may  be  of  stout  sheet-iron,  or  of 
slate.  The  height  given  to  the  chimney  and 
egress  flues  will,  it  is  intended  (the  latter  being 
rarefied  on  one  side  by  the  former,  and  assisted 
by  proper  ingress  flues),  ensure  the  draught  of 
them  all  and  that  of  the  fires;  and  in  buildings 
of  superior  class,  that  portion  of  the  stack  ap- 
pearing above  the  roof,  might  be  made  a pro- 
minent ornamental  feature,  susceptible  of  the 
highest  degree  of  architectural  embellishment. 
In  buildings  of  a lower  class,  it  might  be  left 
comparatively  plain,  in  which  case  it  would 
still  have  a more  respectable  appearance  than 
those  heterogeneous  assemblages  of  pipes, 
elbows,  and  chimney-pots,  various  in  shape, 
upright,  oblique,  zig-zag,  and  askew,  which 
now  present  a ridiculous  contrast  with  noble 
architectural  fi^ades,  and  disgrace  some  of  the 
best  situations  in  the  metropolis.  The  addi- 
tional materials  required  would  be  small,  and 
compensated  by  the  beneficial  results  of  free- 
dom from  smoke  and  improved  ventilation.” 

The  writer  suggests  that  earthenware  tubes 


might  be  used  so  as  to  give  to  each  room  a 
chimney  and  egress  air-channel  without  oc- 
cupying more  space  than  at  present.  “ The 
double  tubes  might  be  formed  into  easy  curves 
while  in  the  plastic  stage  of  manufacture,  so  as 
to  allow  them  to  pass  each  other  on  the  dif- 
ferent floors.  In  a dwelling  three  stories  high, 
for  instance,  consisting  of  six  rooms,  or  two 
dwellings  of  three  rooms  each,  the  whole  of 
the  six  chimney-tubes  and  ventilating  flues 
may  be  carried  up  in  one  tubular  stack  : the 
tubes,  as  they  proceeded  upwards,  would  be 
firmly  tied  together  and  secured  by  the  floors, 
and  at  the  top,  outside  the  building,  might  be 
held  together  by  an  iron  hoop,  concealed  by  an 
ornamental  moulding.  In  the  two  lower  stories, 
the  egress-openings  would  not  be  in  the  centres 
of  their  respective  chimney-breasts ; but  as 
they  would  each  require  a valve  or  sliding-plate 
with  a frame  of  iron  or  brass,  another  and 
similar  frame  might  be  fixed  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance on  the  other  side  of  the  centre  line.  The 
hollow  spaces  that  would  be  left  under  the 
elbows  should  be  filled  in  with  brick-work, 
and  the  front  and  sides  of  the  whole  mass 
plastered,  which  completes  the  chimney-breast 
all  the  way  up.” 

With  respect  to  the  “ air-syphon  ” Mr. 
Walker  states  that  his  experiments  wholly  dis- 
prove the  opinions  entertained  by  Dr.  Chowne. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Benefit  Building  So- 
cieties, Sfc.  By  William  Stone,  Attor- 
ney-at-Law.  Maxwell,  Lincoln’s-inn.  1851. 
This  treatise  embraces  the  whole  subject  of 
building  societies, — their  origin,  constitution, 
and  change  of  character,  and  the  superiority  of 
permanent  over  terminating  societies ; also  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Tontine  building 
companies,  freehold  land  societies,  &c.,  and 
the  law  relating  to  all  these,  together  with  the 
statutes  and  cases  to  the  present  time,  and  also 
rules,  forms,  and  precedents  of  freehold,  copy- 
hold,  and  leasehold  securities,  with  practical 
notes.  On  a subject  of  such  deep  importance 
to  the  working  classes,  therefore,  this  cannot 
but  be  a useful  little  work,  more  especially 
since  it  appears  to  have  been  written  under  an 
impression  of  the  defective  nature  of  termi- 
nating societies,  so  many  of  which  have  been 
based  on  fallacious  principles,  and  have  led  to 
mischief  and  ruin  in  place  of  benefit.  Our 
opinion  on  this  subject,  and  also  on  the  supe- 
riorityof  permanent  associations  discreetly  esta- 
blished and  conducted  has  been  already  re- 
peatedly given,  and  need  not  be  here  further 
entered  into.  We  shall  only  add,  that  Mr. 
Stone’s  book,  as  a mere  compendium,  is  well 
worthy  of  attentive  perusal  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  such  institutions.  To  professional 
men,  too,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  law  and 
statutes  relating  to  them,  with  rules,  forms, 
and  precedents  of  securities,  as  settled  by 
counsel,  it  must  be  very  useful.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  value  of  Mr.  Scratchley’s  work, 
already  reviewed  (vol.  viii.,  p.  92),  in  which  he 
exposes  the  complicated  errors  such  societies 
have  laboured  under,  is  prominently  acknow- 
ledged by  the  author. 


THE  MELANCHOLY  MEMOIR  OF  TOM 
TEE-SQUARE. 

Tom  Tee-square  was  an  office  fa g. 

Who  sigh’d  while  great  things  planning, — ■ 
White-faced,  and  seedy,  and,  alack  ! 

Much  giv’n  to  false  hopes  fanning. 

His  gov’nor,  a designing  man, 

Cross-grain’d  was,  and  close-fisted  ; 

Who,  had  Tom  stol’n  an  idea  from. 

Would  certainly  have  miss’d  it. 

Tom  was  not  of  those  happy  wights 
Who  Italy  are  sent  to. 

To  sketch,  get  finish'd,  and  return 
To  talk  ’bout  chinky-chento. 

But  oft  when  measuring  back  slums. 

And  making  rueful  faces, 

He’d  cause  to  exclaim,  “Alas,  my  lines 
Fall  not  in  pleasant  places.” 

Nor  was  he  of  your  shabby  sort, 

Who  seek  to  dine  or  lunge  out  ; 

And  yet,  tho’  blaming  such,  was  he 
Right  often  known  to  sponge  out. 

And  oft  would  he  himself  confess, 
Lugubriously  gaily. 

That,  let  him  do  his  very  best. 

Still  all  he  did  was  scaly. 

(Tho’  Tom  he  had  a dog-leg' d stare, 

And ’s  knees  were  joggle-jointed , 

And ’s  nose  was  quite  fore-shorten’d,  yet 
His  jokes  wrere  ever  pointed.) 


Poor  Tom  was  hardly  half  full  size. 

So  lank  his  stretching  frame  was  : 

Hard  fare  you  would  have  thought  his  board , 
And  lean,  as  Pecky’s  fame  was. 

No  wonder  his  sad  hopeless  heart. 

The  bigger  got,  and  fuller ; 

For  Pecky  proved  himself  each  day, 

A most  un parallel' d ruler. 

Tho’  once,  when  in  his  native  vale. 

Plump  as  a mill-fed  rat. 

Soon  he  a competition  won. 

As  a study  from  the  flat. 

So  lathy  he  became  at  length 
His  friends  did  him  anoint. 

As  the  projecting  shadow,  who 
Was  near  his  vanishing  point. 

Yet  would  Tom  crack  his  joke  at  times, 
’Mong  happy  chums  with  spouses; 

And  style  himself  high  dramatist, 

Since  he  could  draw  great  houses. 

lie  had  some  notions  of  his  own. 

Which  might  want  overhauling  ; 

As  to  the  height  of  eater-pillars. 

And  strength  of  cater-walling. 

At  last  Tom’s  elevation  came : 

Who  can  Old  Forky’s  knack  shun  ! 

Nor  need  we  e’en  begrudge  his  claim 
T’  subtract  Tom’s  dismal  fraction. 

Tete  de  Lion. 


iUtfjcrUaitra. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society. — At  the  meeting 
of  this  society  on  the  8th  instant  (Mr.  Picton, 
president,  in  the  chair),  Mr.  Deacon,  of  St. 
Helens,  who  was  to  have  contributed  a paper 
on  the  subject  of  glass-blowing,  being  un- 
avoidably absent,  the  society  devoted  the  even- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  various  subjects.  Mr. 
Charles  Reed  produced  the  plans  and  designs 
of  a hotel,  to  be  called  the  Britannia  Hotel, 
which  he  ha3  been  deputed  to  construct  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Menai  Straits.  Mr. 
Reed  intimated  that  the  hotel  would  contain 
500  beds.  Some  notion  of  its  extent  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  front  alone 
will  be  no  less  than  521  feet  long.  Mr.  Reed, 
in  order  to  gather  hints  for  his  designs,  had 
visited  the  various  large  hotels  on  the  continent, 
but  habits  and  customs  abroad  were  so  entirely 
different  from  those  in  England,  that  his  journey 
produced  less  valuable  results  than  would  at 
first  appear.  One  feature  in  the  design  is  its 
connection  with  the  railway,  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a glass  avenue,  a la  Hyde- 
park  Palace.  A paper,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Rickman,  which  had  been 
forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  Mason,  on  the  subject 
of  Chester  Cathedral,  was  read.  Mr.  Picton 
offered  some  remarks  on  the  architectural  re- 
mains, &c.,  of  the  Winchester,  Canterbury, 
and  Salisbury  Cathedrals  and  of  churches  in 
the  county  of  Kent. 

Th  e C a p it  o l at  W a s h i n gt  o n . — A reader, 
with  reference  to  our  note  that  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  is  about  to  be  increased,  asks 
what  sort  of  building  it  is.  The  following 
paragraph,  from  the  New  York  Family  Christian 
Almanac,  will  serve  for  an  answer.  “The 
Capitol  at  Washington  is  a large  and  showy 
building,  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  architec- 
ture, of  freestone,  and  painted  white.  It  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a square,  on  an  emi- 
nence 78  feet  above  tide-water,  and  consists  of 
a central  edifice  and  two  wings,  the  entire 
length  being  352  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the 
wings  121  feet.  On  the  east  front,  there  is  a 
splendid  portico  of  twenty-two  columns,  38 
feet  high ; and  on  the  west  front,  a portico  to 
ten  columns.  The  height  of  the  building,  of 
the  top  of  the  dome,  is  120  feet;  and  under 
the  dome  is  the  rotunda,  95  feet  in  diameter, 
and  of  the  same  height,  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture and  paintings  of  a national  character. 
On  the  east  front,  in  niches,  are  colossal 
figures,  in  marble,  of  Peace  and  War,  and  a 
fine  marble  statue  of  Columbus  at  the  entrance. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Washington,  by  Green- 
ougb,  stands  in  the  east  park,  in  a _neat  temple 
erected  for  the  purpose.  Within  fhe  building 
are  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  Chamber,  the  library  of  Congress 
the  court-room  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
some  seventy  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
committees,  &c.  &c.  Around  the  Capitol  are 
22  acres  of  park,  highly  ornamented  with  trees, 
shrubbery,  fountains,  &c.” 
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A Blind  Engineer. — The  history  of  John 
Metcalf  is  a singular  and  interesting  one.  In  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  lately  given  in  an  article  on 
“ The  Curiosities  of  Eccentric  Biography,”  in 
Bentley’s  Miscellany,  we  find  the  following 
particulars,  which  we  think  worth  condens- 
ing : — He  was  born  in  1717.  at  Knaresborough. 
At  the  age  of  six  years  he  was  seized  with 
small-pox,  which  deprived  him  of  sight.  In 
about  three  years  he  could  find  his  way  alone 
to  any  part  of  Knaresborough.  He  became 
very  expert  in  swimming,  and  saved  the  lives 
of  some  companions.  As  he  grew  older  he 
could  find  his  way  well  over  the  country,  and 
carried  persons  through  “short  cuts”  and 
fords  in  the  river  with  no  difficulty.  Tra- 
vellers, whose  guide  he  became,  were  led 
•quite  safely  by  him,  through  the  night,  in  most 
dangerous  roads,  to  the  point  of  their  destina- 
tion, totally  unconscious  of  his  want  of  vision. 
His  most  remarkable  occupation  was  road- 
making. Among  the  numerous  roads  which 
Metcalf  contracted  to  make  was  part  of  the 
Manchester  road  from  Blackmoor  to  Standish- 
foot.  The  surveyor  took  it  over  deep  marshes. 
To  dig  till  they  came  to  a solid  bottom  appeared 
to  Metcalf  extremely  tedious  and  expensive,  and 
liable  to  other  disadvantages.  He  therefore 
argued  the  point  privately  with  the  surveyor, 
and  ultimately  got  the  job  of  its  construc- 
tion. Having  engaged  to  complete  nine  miles 
in  ten  months,  he  began  in  six  different  parts, 
having  nearly  four  hundred  men  employed. 
Pule  and  Standish  Common,  a deep  bog,  was 
thought  impracticable.  The  water  he  carried 
off  by  drains,  but  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  conveying  stones  to  the  spot.  Having 
levelled  the  piece  to  the  end,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  collect  heather  or  ling,  and  bind  it  in 
round  bundles.  These  were  placed  close  to- 
gether, and  another  row  laid  over  them,  upon 
which  they  were  well  pressed  down,  and 
covered  with  stone  and  gravel.  This  piece, 
being  about  half  a mile  in  length,  when  com- 
pleted was  so  remarkably  good,  that  any  person 
might  have  gone  over  it  in  winter  unshod 
without  being  wet ; and  though  other  parts  of 
the  road  soon  wanted  repairs,  this  needed  none 
for  twelve  years.*  To  his  road-making  he 
added  bridge-building,  and  constructed  that 
at  Boroughbridge  with  credit  to  himself.  He 
•continued  his  business  of  making  roads  and 
building  and  repairing  bridges  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cheshire,  with 
great  success,  until  the  year  1782,  when  he 
returned  to  Yorkshire.  He  died  in  1802,  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year. 

New  Patents. — The  following,  amongst 
others,  have  been  recently  granted : To  H. 
Grissell,  of  Regent’s-canal  Iron  Works,  Mid- 
dlesex, engineer,  and  T.  Redwood,  of  Mon- 
tague-street,  in  same  county,  professor  of 
chemistry,  for  improvements  in  coating  metals 
with  other  metals,— To  T.  Allan,  of  Glasgow, 
ironfounder,  for  certain  improvements  in  paving 
or  covering  roads,  streets,  and  other  surfaces 
of  a similar  nature, — To  G.  Anstey,  of  Brigh- 
ton, gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in 
consuming  smoke,  and  in  regulating  the 
draught  of  chimneys, — To  C.  Barlow,  of 
Chancery-lane,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  railway  chairs, — and  to 
R.  Cogan,  Leicester-square,  glass-merchant, 
for  improvements  in  the  application  of  plain 
or  ornamental  glass  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  other  suitable  materials,  to  new  and  useful 
purposes  of  construction  or  manufacture. 

Contracts  for  Stone.— In  the  Sheffield 
County  Court,  on  the  1st  inst.  (before  W. 
Walker,  Esq.,  Judge),  an  action  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Peter  Spooner,  of  Hallamgate,  against 
Messrs.  Pickard  and  Ogden,  of  Bradford,  the 
contractors  of  the  new  barracks,  to  recover 
271.  15s.  9d.,  as  compensation  for  a quantity  of 
stone  got  out  of  the  quarry  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff  and  for  the  cost  of  erecting  a fence 
round  the  quarry.  It  appeared  that  the  de- 
fendants had  agreed  to  purchase  600  yards  of 
•stone  from  Mr.  Spooner,  at  2s.  3d.  per  yard 
surface  measurement,  one-fourth  of  the  money 
•to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaining  three- 

* This  method,  and  a similar  one  with  branches  of  trees, 
or  other  timber,  we  had  repeated  occasion  to  recommend 
while  the  great  railway  works  were  in  progress  throughout 
the  country,  and  often,  after  repeated  failures  with  heavier 
materials,  it  had  at  length  to  be  resorted  to,  and  always 
successfully.  Peat-bog,  we  may  here  also  remark,  is  a 
singular  preservative  of  timber, 'trees,  or  other  vegetable 
matter,  and  doubtless  this  peculiar  property  of  bogs  in- 
sures the  permanency  of  such  light  net-works  thrown 
across  them. 


quarters  as  the  stone  became  exhausted.  A 
regular  contract  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Wake,  solicitor;  but  the  contractors 
having  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  to  get 
stone,  and  finding  it  to  be  not  so  good  in 
quality  as  they  had  expected,  refused  to  sign 
the  contract.  They  continued  to  work  the 
quarry  until  they  had  bared  nearly  250  yards. 
The  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Spooner  to 
recover  for  the  number  of  yards  of  stone  ac- 
cording to  the  original  purchase.  Mr.  Fretson, 
who  appeared  for  the  contractors,  objected  that 
the  contract  was  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  enforced.  Mr. 
Dixon,  for  the  plaintiff,  urged  that  the  case 
was  taken  out  of  the  statute,  the  contractors 
having  taken  away  stone.  The  Judge  decided 
that  the  case  was  so  taken  out  of  the  statute, 
but  conceived  that  all  Mr.  Spooner  would  be 
able  to  recover  would  be  for  only  so  much  of  the 
stone  as  had  been  obtained  by  the  defendants. 
Evidence  was  then  gone  into,  and  ultimately 
the  Judge  decided  that  the  contractors  should 
pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of  13/.  13s.  for  the 
stone,  and  costs  of  the  action. 

Disputed  Contract  for  Tiles. — At  the 
Birmingham  County  Court  lately,  a case 
(Blakesley  v.  Glenn ) came  on  for  trial,  a second 
time,  as  to  some  tiles  intended  for  the  new 
workhouse  at  Birmingham-heath.  The  action 
was  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  4 71.  Os.  lid. 
for  33,000  brinded  tiles,  at  the  price  of  27s.  3d. 
per  1,000,  supplied  by  Mr.  Blakesley,  to  Mr. 
Fryar,  Mr.  Glenn’s  manager.  Mr.  Blakesley 
and  Mr.  Glenn  had  entered  into  a written 
contract,  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  supply 
the  latter  with  30,000  blue  tiles,  at  a given 
price,  according  to  sample.  The  plaintiff  was 
an  agent,  and  dealt  with  a Mr.  Warner,  tile- 
manufacturer,  Trent  Vale  Works,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme.  Mr.  Blakesley  admitted  that 
one  condition  of  this  contract  was,  “ that  the 
tiles  must  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  clerk  of 
the  works.”  Three  weeks  afterwards,  accord- 
ing to  plaintiff’s  testimony,  he  saw  Mr.  Fryar, 
defendant’s  manager,  and  as  the  blue  tiles 
could  not  be  delivered  so  soon  as  they  were 
required,  a new  contract  was  entered  into 
between  himself  and  Fryar  (for  defendant),  for 
which  brinded  tiles,  at  27s.  3d.  per  1,000,  were 
to  be  substituted,  or  to  be  furnished  forthwith 
in  lieu  (for  the  present)  of  the  blue  tiles.  It 
was  not  denied  that  Fryar  had  power  to  make 
contracts.  Mr.  Blakesley  went  on  to  say,  that 
he  then  gave  Mr.  Fryar  a sample  of  the  brinded 
tiles,  keeping  a similar  one  himself,  and  that 
within  a short  time  these  latter  articles  came 
to  the  works  in  two  boats.  The  evidence  led 
as  to  what  then  took  place  was  flatly  contra- 
dictory. For  plaintiff,  a boatman  swore  that 
Mr.  Fryar  not  only  gave  permission  for  land- 
ing, but  said,  “ I’ll  have  them  : they  might 
have  been  bluer ; but  they’ll  do  for  the  back 
of  the  buildings.”  For  the  defendant  it  was 
deposed  that  Fryar  said,  “The  tiles  are 
not  according  to  order : they  will  not  do,  nor 
shall  they  come  upon  the  ground  at  all.”  Other 
witnesses,  including  Mr.  Glenn  himself,  Mr. 
Harrison,  attorney  for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Hus- 
band, clerk  of  works,  also  gave  contra- 
dictory evidence.  Mr.  Davis,  a slater  for 
twenty-five  years,  deposed  on  behalf  of  plaintiff 
that  the  tiles  in  dispute  were  equal  to  what 
were  being  actually  used  at  the  works,  and 
“ that  there  was  not  a blue  tile  on  the  whole 
building.”  This  statement  both  Mr.  Glenn 
and  Mr.  Husband  denied.  Samples  of  the 
different  tiles  were  then  shown  to  the  jury,  and 
the  judge,  in  summing  up,  said  the  questions 
were— was  there  a substituted  contract  by 
Fryar  in  place  of  that  made  with  Mr.  Glenn  ? 
then,  if  so,  were  the  brinded  tiles  sent  in 
accordance  with  such  substituted  contract  ? 
After  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  consultation, 
the  jury  came  into  court  with  a verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

Gas. — A correspondent  at  Baldock  says, — 

“ your  journal  is  doing  much  towards  the  en- 
lightenment of  our  houses  and  streets  : may  it 
continue  doing  so.  The  Royston  Gas  Com- 
pany up  to  last  Christmas  charged  10s.  per 
1,000  feet.  They  have  now  reduced  it  to  7s. 
with  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  street 
lamps.  Their  coke  sold  at  38s.  per  ton : it 
now  sells  for  16s.  A branch  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  runs  into  the  town,  and 
supplies  them  with  the  Yorkshire  coals  at  a 
reduction  of  about  8s.  per  ton  on  the  price 
they  usually  gave.” “ The  corporate  town 


of  Ruthin,  in  Wales,”  says  a contemporary, 
“ has  followed  the  example  of  Southport  in 
adopting  Mr.  White’s  gas.  Mr.  White  has 
contracted  to  light  forthwith  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  town  of  Dunkeld,  Perthshire,  includ- 
ing, we  believe,  the  Duke  of  Athol’s  palace, 
contiguous  to  it.  The  extensive  mills  of 
Messrs.  Geo.  Clarke  and  Sons,  Pollard-street, 
Manchester,  having  1,600  lights  (many  hun- 
dreds of  which  are  burning  all  day),  are  sup- 
plied by  one  set  of  apparatus,  consisting  of  two 
resin  and  two  water  retorts,  placed  in  one  small 
furnace,  only  4 feet  3 inches  of  inside  width, 
and  this  easily  and  amply  supplies  the  whole, 
equal  to  the  consumption  of  many  a town. 
We  have  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  cost 
of  this  gas,  where  200  or  300  lights  are  re- 
quired, and  are  informed  that  from  one  cwt. 
of  resin,  costing  in  Liverpool  3s.  to  3s.  3d., 
1,800  to  2,000  feet  of  gas  are  obtained,  be- 
sides three  gallons  of  residual  oil,  for  which  a 
wholesale  house  in  Manchester  will  give  7d. 
per  gallon,  or  Is.  9d.  for  every  cwt.  of  resin 
used,  and  pay  the  carriage.  The  price  of  the 
gas  is,  therefore,  an  easy  calculation.  The 
commissioners  at  Southport  refuse  to  take 
7d.  per  gallon,  saying  they  can  make  more 
of  it.” 

Public  Libraries  and  Museums. — 
Although  we  have  occasionally  noted  the 
various  provisions  and  particulars  of  the  Act 
for  the  Establishment  of  Public  Libraries  and 
Museums  by  Town  Councils,  we  think  the 
present  a very  fitting  time  to  follow  the  example 
of  a contemporary,  the  Gateshead  Observer,  in 
reannouncing  its  principal  points.  The  statute 
is  that  of  13  & 14  Viet.  cap.  65,  and  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  14th  August,  1850.  It 
applies  to  all  boroughs  having  a population 
exceeding  ten  thousand  persons.  As  a con- 
dition precedent  to  its  adoption,  the  town 
council  must  have  the  sanction  of  a majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  burgesses.  The  votes  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  manner  of  a municipal  elec- 
tion ; and  if  the  decision  be  adverse,  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  re-opened  for  two  years.  If 
favourable,  the  town  council  may  purchase  or 
hire  lands  or  buildings,  and  erect,  extend,  or 
alter  them,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  libraries 
or  museums  of  art  and  science.  The  requisite 
moneys  are  to  be  raised  by  a rate,  but  the  rate 
must  not  exceed  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound 
for  each  year.  Money  may  also,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Treasury,  be  raised  on  mort- 
gage of  the  rate.  The  sums  raised  may  be 
applied  in  providing  rooms,  fixtures,  furniture, 
fuel,  lighting,  officers,  &c.  The  library  and 
museum  must  come  from  other  sources.  The 
public  to  be  admitted  without  charge.  It  is 
calculated,  we  may  add,  that  wherever  a proper 
building  is  thus  provided  for,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  very  shortly  collecting,  even  by 
gifts,  bequests,  &c.,  alone,  a very  creditable 
library  as  well  as  museum. 

The  Smithfield  Nuisance  and  its 
Extension. — A special  vestry  was  held  last 
week  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment against  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  London  for  continuing  on  or  near 
the  present  site  the  cattle-market  of  Smithfield, 
Mr.  Geesin,  chairman.  Mr.  Nelson  moved 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
petition.  It  might  be  asked,  he  said,  what  the 
parishioners  of  St.  James’s  had  to  do  with  the 
question  of  Smithfield.  They  were  not  on  the 
high  road  for  cattle  to  the  market,  but  when 
they  were  in  the  city  they  were  liable,  like 
others,  to  be  inconvenienced  : they  were  also 
likely  to  be  seriously  affected  by  a Bill,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  raise  the  present 
tolls  300  per  cent.  He  contrasted  the  descrip- 
tion of  Smithfield  in  1614,  when  it  was  a place 
of  public  amusement,  with  the  account  of  it 
given  in  Mr.  Cunningham’s  hand-book  at  the 
present  time.  The  corporation  having  been,  as  it 
were,  convicted  of  keeping  a disorderly  house, 
and  ordered  to  suppress  it,  had  complied  with 
the  sentence  by  removing  next  door.  The 
contemplated  lairs  were  for  1,000  cattle  and 
5,000  sheep.  These,  packed  as  closely  as 
possible,  would  require  two  acres  of  space  at 
least;  whereas  the  extent  of  lairage  provided 
for  in  the  new  plan  was  barely  half  an  acre. 
The  proposal  for  shutting  the  market  when  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  streets  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  it,  was  impracticable.  The  estimated 
expense  of  the  new  plan  was  500,000/.,  and  it 
included  the  removal  of  541  houses,  four 
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schools,  the  parish  churchyard,  and  the 
West  London  Union  Workhouse.  It  also 
involved  the  displacement  of  a population 
of  10,000  people.  Yet  the  corporation  were 
preparing  to  incur  an  outlay  of  30,000Z.  an 
acre,  when  two  miles  off’  they  might  get  the 
space  required  at  a cost  of  500 1.  an  acre.  They 
could  look  for  nothing  from  the  city,  and  they 
must  only  hope  that  Government  would  at 
once  appoint  a commission  to  decide  on  the 
best  site,  or  sites,  for  a new  cattle-market.  He 
hoped  that  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  vestry 
would  be  given  to  assist  in  getting  rid  of  one 
of  the  greatest  nuisances  that  ever  disgraced  a 
civilized  society.  Mr.  Watkins  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  Hon.  F.  Byng,  Lord  de  Mauley,  and  Mr. 
Garratt;  and  being  carried  unanimously,  a 
committee  was  immediately  nominated  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  it. 

Reform  of  Metropolitan  Sewers 
Commission. — A public  meeting  has  been 
held  in  Marylebone,  to  consider  the  report  of 
the  committee  for  preparing  the  heads  of  a Bill 
to  be  submitted  to  Government,  and  urged  on 
their  consideration  through  the  medium  of  a 
deputation  : Mr.  Nicholas  occupied  the  chair. 
Lord  D.  Stuart,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hertslet,  Mr.  Toul- 
min  Smith,  &c.,  were  present;  and  the  parishes 
represented  were — St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  ; 
St. James’s,  Westminster;  St. Mary’s,  Islington ; 
St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex  ; St.  Leonard’s,  Shore- 
ditch; St.  Giles’-in-the- Fields ; St.  Anne’s, 
Soho;  Clerkenwell ; Hornsey;  Camberwell; 
&c.  Mr.  Smith  detailed  what  the  committee 
had  done,  and  the  short  points  approved  in 
committee,  which  related  to  the  making  of  dis- 
tricts by  a representative  body,  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  parishes,  and  pointed  out  the 
essentials  of  such  districts,  and  their  combina- 
tion into  one  general  council,  composed  of  two 
representatives,  elected  by  each  district  council. 
Lord  D.  Stuart  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Saunders,  of  St.  Martin’s,  moved, 
“That  the  statement  included  in  the  paper  laid 
before  this  meeting  by  the  committee  be 
accepted,  as  embodying  the  only  principles  on 
which  a measure  relating  to  the  sewage  of  the 
metropolis  could  be  received.”  Mr.  L.  C. 
Hertslet  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
supported  by  Messrs.  Fowler,  Horne,  Heeley, 
Hall,  Garrett,  and  others,  on  the  part  of  the 
different  parishes,  and  was  carried  unani- 
mously. A committee  was  then  appointed  to 
communicate  with  all  the  metropolitan  mem- 
bers, and  take  steps  for  arranging  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  Home  Secretary.* 

St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. — At  a meeting 
of  the  City  Commissioners  of  sewers,  on  the 
21st,  Mr.  Barber  brought  forward  a corre- 
spondence between  the  Cathedral  authorities 
and  the  Police  Commissioners,  from  which  it 
appears  that  there  is  still  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  throwing  open  the  gates  of  the  enclo- 
sure ; namely,  who  is  to  pay  for  the  constables 
who  are  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  any 
abuse  of  the  privilege.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a trifling  difficulty  such  as  this  between  two 
such  bodies  will  speedily  be  obviated. 

Belgian  Patent-Law  Reform.  — The 
law  of  patents  in  Belgium  is  to  be  altered. 
One  of  the  chief  principles  laid  down  in  the 
draft  of  the  law,  as  quoted  by  the  Mining  Jour- 
nal, appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Report  of  our  own  Society  of  Arts’  Committee, 
namely,  that  patents  of  inventions  ought  to  be 
assimilated  to  all  other  kinds  of  property, 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  support  the  same 
charges,  &c.  The  tax  on  patents  is  fixed  at  10 
francs,  paid  down,  for  the  first  year;  20  francs 
for  the  second,  and  so  on  increasing  10  francs 
each  year,  until  the  surrender  of  the  patent. 
Every  assignee  and  licensee  must  pay  the  same 
tax  as  the  patentee,  and  either  will  surrender 
their  rights  by  not  doing  so.  The  Govern- 
ment has  power  to  remit  all,  or  part,  of  the  tax 
in  certain  cases.  The  invention  must  be  put 
into  work  within  two  years,  and  must  not  be 

* Mr.  Harris,  of  Islington,  moved,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
St.  Martin’s,  seconded  the  following : — “ That  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  be  requested  to 
instruct  the  Government  Auditor  carefully  to  see  that  the 
rates  and  other  moneys  levied,  received,  and  recovered  by 
the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  been  pro- 
perly applied  (so  as  not  to  extend  the  liability  of  any  per- 
son in  respect  of  any  rate  or  payment),  and  that  he  dis- 
tinguish in  his  report  the  times  and  purposes  when  and  for 
which  moneys  were  received  and  paid,  and  the  respective 
districts  or  places  in  and  for  which  moneys  have  been  col- 
lected and  expended."  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith,  however,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  this  motion 
should  be  give®  .as  a notice  for  the  next  meeting. 


suspended  for  three  years  together.  Piracy 
and  infringement  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  Prudhommes,  who  will,  if  the  in- 
fringer appear  to  be  actuated  by  good  faith, 
endeavour  to  amicably  arrange  between  the 
parties ; and  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  will  I 
cause  sufficient  reparation  to  be  made;  but  if 
the  infringer  appear  not  to  be  so  actuated, 
damages  will  be  awarded,  and  the  confiscation 
of  all  the  piratical  articles,  &c. ; and  this  judg- 
ment is  to  be  publicly  notified.  Patents  of  im-  j 
provement  upon  a patent  will  be  granted  on  j 
the  usual  terms.  Patents  of  importation 
will  remain  in  force  25  years. 

Mice  Power. — A gentleman  in  Kirkaldy 
has  trained  a couple  of  mice,  and  invented 
machinery,  enabling  them  to  spin  cotton  yarn. 
The  work  is  so  constructed,  that  the  common 
house  mouse  is  enabled  to  make  atonement  to 
society  for  past  offences,  by  twisting  twine  and 
reeling  from  100  to  12G  threads  per  day.  To 
complete  this,  the  little  pedestrian  has  to  run 
10§  miles.  A halfpenny  worth  of  oatmeal,  at 
Is.  3d.  per  peck,  serves  one  of  these  treadwheel 
culprits  for  the  long  period  of  five  weeks.  In 
that  time  it  makes  110  threads  per  day.  At 
this  rate  a mouse  earns  7s.  6d.  per  annum. 
Take  off  5d.  for  board  and  Is.  for  machinery, 
there  will  arise  6s.  clear  for  every  mouse  an- 
nually. The  mouse  employer  was  going  to 
make  an  application  for  the  lease  of  an  old 
empty  house,  which  will  hold  10,000  mouse 
mills,  sufficient  room  being  left  for  keepers, 
and  some  hundreds  of  spectators. 

Prussian  Floor  Polishers. — The  mania 
for  forming  privileged  guilds  and  trades,  says 
the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times,  has 
seized  the  floor-polishers,  the  industries  who 
operate  with  bees’-wax  and  brushes  on  the 
stairs  and  floors  of  the  better  sort  of  houses, 
and  give  them  that  smooth  and  shining  sur- 
face which  is  the  triumph  of  housewifery. 
The  class  begins  to  show  alarm  at  the  increas- 
ing taste  for  carpets,  and  specially  demand 
protection  against  housemaids.  It  has  applied 
to  the  police  for  permission  to  form  a guild, 
with  power  to  grant  licenses  to  practise,  pre- 
ceded, as  in  all  other  trades,  by  a formal  ex- 
amination of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  to 
exercise  the  art  and  mystery.  The  police  has 
refused  the  application,  on  the  ground  that 
floor  scrubbing  does  not  demand  that  “ pre- 
vious technical  instruction  ” which  constitutes 
a trade  or  craft,  nor  the  degrees  and  grades  of 
apprentice,  journeyman,  and  master. 

An  Iron  Church. — At  this  time,  when 
the  construction  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
Building,  and  of  iron  structures  in  general,  is 
occupying  all  minds,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
improper  to  draw  attention  to  a successful 
effort  in  the  same  direction  made  ten  years 
ago  : we  allude  to  the  Bowling  Church,  near 
Bradford,  built  in  1840,  at  the  sole  expense  of 
the  eminent  firm  of  the  Bowling  Ironworks, 
for  the  use  of  their  numerous  workmen  and 
of  the  surrounding  population.  It  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  excepting 
the  rafters,  &c.  of  the  roof,  which  are,  conse- 
quently, the  only  combustible  portion.  There 
is  a spire  136  feet  high ; and,  from  the  lofty 
site  of  the  building,  it  forms  altogether  an 
object  of  considerable  interest.  The  Lancet 
Gothic  capitals  are  of  very  elaborate  iron  casting, 
and  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  ironwork 
introduced  into  various  parts  of  the  fabric  : 
ten  years’  experience  has  proved  that  the 
building  is  most  substantial ; and  on  a recent 
visit  by  the  architect  he  found  all  to  be  exactly 
as  it  was  when  the  contractors  left  it. — Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. 

The  Russell  Institution,  Russell- 
Square. — The  committee  of  this  institution 
are  varying  their  proceedings  by  giving  soirees 
in  lieu  of  some  of  the  ordinary  lecture  nights. 
At  the  first,  on  the  15th,  Mr.  C.  R.  Weld  gave 
an  account  of  the  Arctic  Expeditions,  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  search  for 
Sir  John  Franklin.  The  interest  felt  in  this 
subject  was  shown  by  the  crowd  who  were 
unable  to  get  into  the  theatre.  Photography, 
Egyptian  Architecture,  and  Water  Supply  will 
be  treated  of  at  ensuing  meetings. 

Royal  Academy  Students. — The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  admitted  as  architec- 
tural students  on  the  1 1th  inst.,  namely,  Messrs. 
Rowley,  Irvine,  Newson,  Theakston,  Boyket, 
and  James.  The  subject  given  was  for  a col- 
lege theatre  and  lecture  rooms. 


Blackfriars  Bridge. — The  settlement  of 
the  foundations  of  the  fourth  arch  is  reported 
to  have  now  entirely  ceased,  as  well  as  tbe- 
consequent  sinking  of  the  piers.  Models  have 
been  prepared  of  an  iron  segment,  to  strengthen 
and  support  the  arch.  The  thoroughfare,  it  is 
said,  will  not  be  closed  while  the  necessary 
repairs  are  being  effected. 

Monster  Lump  of  Zinc  Ore  for  the 
Exhibition. — A New  York  paper  says  : — 
“ An  enormous  mass  of  zinc  ore,  from  the 
mines  of  the  New  Jersey  Exploring  and  Min- 
ing Company,  Sussex  County,  passed  through 
the  city  yesterday  to  the  Navy-yard,  Brooklyn, 
to  be  sent  to  the  great  London  Exhibition.  It 
is  the  pure  red  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  but  in  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey.  The  dimensions  are — 
five  feet  long,  and  between  three  and  four  feet 
broad  and  deep,  the  weight  being  16,400  lb., 
or  nearly  eight  tons. 

The  Architectural  Association.' — 
On  Friday,  the  17th  inst.,  a paper  was  read 
before  this  Association,  at  Lyon’s  Inn  Hall,  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Braithwaite,  on  “The  Study  and 
Application  of  Art,”  which  we  shall  print 
in  full.  On  Friday,  the  31st,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Billings  will  deliver  a lecture  on  “ Gothic 
Tracery,”  with  illustrations. 

Patent  Law  Reform.  — A body  of 
patentees,  and  proprietors  of  patent  property, 
has  been  formed  into  a company,  under  the- 
title  of  the  “ Association  of  Patentees  and  Pro- 
prietors of  Patents  for  the  Protection  and 
Regulation  of  Patent  Property.”  The  objects 
of  this  association  are  to  promote,  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  information,  by  legislative  measures, 
and  otherwise,  the  reform  of  the  patent  laws. 

Improvement  of  the  Working 
Classes. — Mr.  William  Rathbone,  of  Liver- 
pool, has  offered  three  guineas  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  following  subject: — “ How  may 
the  working-classes,  now  that  work  is  more 
abundant,  and  food  and  clothing  at  the  lowest 
prices,  best  improve  their  circumstances,  so  as- 
to  raise  the  social,  physical,  and  moral  con- 
dition of  themselves  and  of  their  families  ?” 

Polyglot  Guide  to  London. — In  the 
last  number  of  the  Home  Circle  a concise  Guide 
to  London  is  given  in  English,  French,  and 
German. 


THE  SLATE  QUARRIES  OF  WALES  * 

It  has  truly  been  said,  as  we  all  must  deplore. 

That  Grenville  and  Pitt  made  peers  by  the  score; 

But  now  ’tis  asserted,  unless  I have  blundered. 
There’s  a man  who  makes  peeresses  here  by  the- 
hundred. 

He  regards  neither  Grenville,  nor  Portland,  nor  Pitt, 
But  creates  them  at  once  without  patent  or  writ : 

By  the  stroke  of  the  hammer,  without  the  king’s  aid, 
A lady,  a countess,  a duchess  is  made. 

Yet  high  is  the  station  from  which  they  are  sent. 

And  all  their  great  titles  are  got  by  descent ; 

And  when  they  are  seen  in  a palace  or  shop. 

Their  rank  they  preserve  and  are  still  at  the  top. 

Yet  no  merit  they  claim  from  their  birth  or  con- 
nection, 

And  derive  their  chief  worth  from  their  native- 
complexion. 

And  all  the  best  judges  prefer,  it  is  said, 

A countess  in  blue  to  a duchess  in  red. 

This  countess,  or  lady,  though  crowds  may  be 
present. 

Submits  to  be  dressed  by  the  hands  of  a peasant ! 
And  you’ll  see,  when  her  grace  is  but  once  in  his- 
clutches, 

With  how  little  respect  he  will  handle  a duchess. 
Close  united  they  seem,  and  yet  all  who  have  tried 
them, 

Soon  discover  how  easy  it  is  to  divide  them. 

No  spirit  have  they,  they  are  thin  as  a lath, 

The  countess  wants  life,  and  the  duchess  is  flat. 

No  passion  or  warmth  to  the  countess  is  known. 

And  her  grace  is  as  cold  and  as  hard  as  a stone. 

Yet  I fear  you  will  find,  if  you  watch  them  a little. 
That  the  countess  is  frail,  and  the  duchess  is  brittle- 


CARRARA  MARBLE. 

Ages  had  roll’d,  or  e’er  the  hand  of  man 
Boldly  the  great  career  of  Art  began  : 
Unvalued  and  unpenetrated,  then. 

Rose  the  rude  mountains  in  Carrara’s  glen  : 

No  fragment,  from  Lavenza’s  lonely  shore. 
Had  bade  the  world  fall  prostrate,  and  adore  > 
But  in  the  rugged  cliffs,  unseen,  untrod. 

Cold  in  the  lifeless  marble  slept  the  God ; 

Till  Genius  started  from  his  sleep,  and  spoke. 
And  the  long  night  of  countless  ages  broke ; 
Bade  the  rough  precipice  its  stores  unlock. 
Sent  forth  to  fame  the  animated  rock. 

And  made  the  wonder-stricken  nations  own 
Unperishable  life,  in  lifeless  stone.” 


* By  the  late  Judge  Laycester,  of  tlie  North  Wales 
Circuit : where  the  lines  were  originally  published  we  do 
not  know. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TENDERS 

For  a Public-house  and  Dwelling-house  for  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company. 

Hackenson £1,620  0 0 

G.  Watts  1,695  0 0 

G.  Myers....  1,500  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“E.  J.  C."  (paper  was  sent  as  usual),  “ A.  W.  F."  (ditto), 
“ Caloteet,”  “ E.  L.  G.,”  “T.  T.,”  “ Observer,” 

“ W.  B.,”  “ J.  K.”  (mav  learn  charges  at  the  office),  “ C. 
and  H."  “ J.  B.,”  “ F.  A.  L.,"  “ W.  B."  “A.J.G.," 
“ F.  W.  F."  “Rev.  B.  W.,”  “A.  A.,”  “ R.  L.  S.,”  “J. 
M.,”  “S.  D.,"  “W.  S.,”  “J.  S.”  “T.  B.  S."  (thanks; 
not  desired),  “ W.  C.”  (we  commented,  sometime  since,  on 
the  strange  piece  of  architecture  at  Burton  Leys),  “W. 
P.  ” “ G.  L.  T.,”  “ G.  T.,”  “ R.  T.  C.,”  “ W.  H.  V.  S.” 
(shall  appear),  “W.  A.  P.,”  “W.  W.  C.,”  “ G.  J.F.,” 
“ 0.  S.  N,,”  “ A would-be  competitor"  (we  are  unable  to 
say),  “ E.  G.  B.’’  (no  pajment  is  required),  “ W.  A.,”  “ S. 
D.,"  “ A Subscriber,  “ Subscriber,”  Bridport  (we  are 
unable  to  recommend),  “ II.  M."  (you  are,  or  course,  enti- 
tled to  make  a charge  : the  amount  of  charge  we  decline 
entering  upon),  “T.” — “Dwellings  for  the  Poor.”  By 
Montague  Gore.  Ridgway. — “The  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities,”  No.  I.  J.  W.  Parker. — “The  Mahogany 
Tree."  Liverpool : Rockliil'. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisement 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  s”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Now  complete  ii 

Buildings  and  monuments, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
of  some  of  the  Architectural  Works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  GEO.  GODWIN.  F.R.8., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ The  bold  and  cftective  woodcuts  which  have  now  appeared  for 
some  years  past  in  theweekly  sheets  of  our  excellent  contemporary 
The  Builder,  must  be  familiar  to  nil  who  are  the  least  interested  in 
architecture,  if  it  were  only  from  the  show  they  make  among  their 
fellows  of  the  1 illustrated  ’ press  in  the  windows  of  the  news- 
venders.  It  will,  wc  are  sure,  be  very  acceptable  to  such  as  set  a 
higher  value  upon  these  prints  than  the  ephemeral  pleasure  they 
give  on  their  first  appearance,  to  have  smooth  and  well-printed  im- 
pressions at  a very  moderate  price.  In  the  republication  now  be- 
fore us,  with  the  advantages  of  glossy  ink  and  tinted  paper,  they 
assume  a beauty  which  some  persons  will  be  scarcely  prepared  to 
expeot,  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  good 
printing  to  wood  engravings.”—  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“This  cheap  and  handsome  re-issue  of  the  principal  outs  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Builder  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  addition  to  illustrated  literature.  We  know  that  work  is 
read  and  purohased  by  many  who  have  no  connection  with 
‘building;'  there  ure,  however,  a class  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
value  or  curiosity  of  its  many  engravings,  and  such  persons  will, 
no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  this  handsome  re-issue  of  them, 
printed  on  finer  paper,  and  with  greater  care,  and  accompanied 
with  a proper  amouut  of  descriptive  letter-press." — Art  Journal. 

“ A publication  of  much  ment  and  interest  The  articles  are  able 
and  sensible,  the  engravings  excellent”—  The  Literary  Gazette. 

“ The  idea  of  republishing  in  a separate  and  handsome  form 
some  of  the  best  architectural  subjects  that  have  been  given  in  The 
Builder  was  a good  one.  Besides  being  thus  brought  together 
within  a comparatively  small  and  convenient  compass,  separated 
from  miscellaneous  matter  of  only  technical  or  temporary  in- 
terest,— the  woodcuts  are  so  greatly  improved  in  appearance  that 
they  scarcely  seem  to  be  from  tlic  same  blocks  as  before.  The  same 
illustrations,  or  the  same  number  of  them,  could  not  have  been 
brought  out  at  the  same  price  had  not  the  blocks  been  already  ex- 
ecuted, and  bad  they  not  served  their  purpose  in  a periodical 
having  an  assured  sale." — The  Athenaum. 

“ Unparalleled  in  the  artistic  world  for  cheapness  as  well  as  for 
utility  and  beauty  of  eflect.”  " It  is  among  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  works  of  the  kiud  ever  published.”—  The  Observer. 

“ This  ought  to  be  supported  by  public  patronage,  for  it  certainly 
affords,  at  a very  moderate  price,  n greater  quantity  and  variety  of 
entertainment  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind  than  has  hitherto 
been  afforded  by  any  popular  architectural  puhlicatiou.  It  appears 
to  us  a judicious  plan,  illustrating  new  buildings,  together  with 
others  of  older  date."—  The  Globe. 

“ This  is  a happy  idea,  most  skilfully  carried  out  Fine  printing, 
illow  paper,  give  a most  charming  eflect  to  these 


. _ - - — . 2 rarely  been 

more  effectively  treated." — Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 

See  also  the  Civil  Engineers'  Journal,  the  Morning  Herald, 
Morning  Advertiser,  Bristol  Journal,  Bristol  Mirror,  4 c.  4c.  Ac. 

No.  2,  York-strcet,  Covent-garden.  May  be  obtained  through 
any  Booksellt  ~ 


J ust  published,  price 4s.,  the  29th  Edition  of 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES  for 

1851;  containing  upwards  of  11,000  Prices  and  Memo- 
randa, with  the  whole  of  the  New  Metropolitan  Buildings. — To  be 
had  at  the  Offices  of  “ The  Architect,"  194,  Strand,  and  10,  Fludy cr- 
treet ; the  Office  of  “ The  Builder  and  all  Booksellers. 


J ust  published,  in  1 vol  12mo.  oloth  lettered, 

A TREATISE  on  a BOX  of  INSTRU- 
MENTS and  the  SLIDE-RULE. 

By  T.  KENTISH. 

Second  edition,  4s.  6d.  This  work  contains  a fund  of  information 
on  Mensuration.  Gauging,  Trigouometry,  and  Navigation,  and  the 
•couciseat  formulae  for  solids  yet  devised. 

“We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  more  benefit  will  be  de- 
rived from  a careful  perusal  of  it  than  from  a study  of  any  similar 
tsions  may  be." — Mechanics' Magazine. 
.'CHER,  100,  Aldersgate-street,  Loudon. 


work,  whatever  it 


Just  published, 

The  land  steward. 

„ , By  G.  A.  DEAN, 

Agricultural  Architect  and  Engineer,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
cloth  lettered,  royal  8vo.  21s. 

Likewise, 

GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS.  31  Steel  Plates. 

Royal  8vo  cloth,  by  B BARRATT,  21s. 

Publishers,  ATCHLEY  and  CO.,  Architectural  Library,  106, 
Great  Russcll-strcet,  Bedford-square,  London. 


Lrciiitectural  publication 

SOCIETY. — Members  who  have  not  paid  the  Subscription 
for  the  current  year  1850-51,  due  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  are  re- 
quested to  transmit  the  same  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

Parti  II.  for  the  year  1849-50.  will  be  ready  at  the  end  of  J anuary, 
and  Part  I.,  1850-51,  will  be  delivered  in  February. 

WYATT  PAPWORTH,  Hon.  Sec 
14,  Great  Marlborough -street. 


TO  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS.  IRONMASTERS,  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS OF  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC,  Ac. 

TABLES  for  showing  the  cost  in  cwts.,  qrs., 

and  lbs.  of  IRON  and  other  Substances  sold  by  Weight,  at 
all  prices  from  Is.  to  51..  at  intervals  of  6d. 

By  W.L.  SIMP-SoN. 

London  : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

On  February  1.  price  5s  , with  a Portrait  of  Robert  Stephenson, 
Inventor  of  the  Railway  Tubular  Bridge,  the 

YEAR-BOOK  of  FACTS  in  SCIENCE 

and  ART  for  1801:  exhibiting  the  most  important  Dis- 
coveries and  Improvements  of  the  Past  Year  iu  all  Branches  of 
Science  and  the  Arts. 

By  JOHN  TIMBS,  Editor  of  the  “ Arcana  of  Science.” 
DAVID  UOGUE,  Fleet-street. 


In  one  vorv  thick  vol.  8vo.,  price  21.  10*  the  3rd  Edition  of 

Dr.  ure’s  dictionary  of  arts, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  MINKS;  containing  a clear 
Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  Tiiird  Edition,  cor- 
:ted  throughout ; with  1.741  woodcuts  Al“o, 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES  : being  the  Second  Edition  ..f 
Dr.  Ure’s  Supplement  to  Third  Edition  of  his  " Dictionary.”  8vo. 

P London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


TnE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

The  Third  Edition,  in  One  Volume.  4to„  with  Thirty  Steel  Plates 
and  349  Wood  Engravings,  price  27s..  cloth. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM-ENGINE, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and 
Railways. 

By  THE  ARTISAN  CLUB.  Edited  by  JOHN  BOURNE.  C.E. 
"The  great  merit  of  the  present  work  is  the  vast  quantity  of  in- 
formation which  it  affords  ns  to  details  of  construction.  Iu  this 
respect  it  seems  unrivalled.  * * It  contains  a vast storeof 

’ ivaluable  facts  "—Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal. 
Londou:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONG  MANS. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  NES HIT'S  MENSURATION, 
LAND-SURVEYING,  4c. 

A New  and  Improved  Edition,  augmented  by  a Treatise  on 
Lev- Ring,  in  12mo.  price  Hs.  hound, 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MEN- 

StTKATION. 

By  A.  NESBIT. 

With  nearly  700  Practical  Examples  and  300  Woodcuts.— Key,  5s. 
By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition,  8vo.  with  Plates,  Woodcuts, 
and  Field-Book,  price  13s. 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  LAND-SUR- 

VKY1NG.  Corrected  nud  improved,  with  the  addition  of  Plane 
Trigonometry,  including  the  use  of  the  Theodolite,  ami  Railway 
Surveying.  Railway  Engineering,  Levelling,  Planning,  Laying  out 
.rv os.  4c..  by  T.  BAKER. 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Part,  I.  5S  —Key.  r.s.  Port  1 1.  7s.  (Id  - Key,  7s. 

INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING. 

London : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
New  Edition,  in  foolscap  8vo..  with  Frontispiece'and  900  Wood 
Engravings,  price  10s.  cloth,  or  12s.  embossed  roan. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY  : or,  a Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature; 
in  which  the  Zoological  Characteristics  that  distinuuish  the  dif- 
ferent Classes.  Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a variety  of 
interesting  Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and 
General  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Syllabus  of  Practical  T"xidermy.  and  a Olossnrial  Appoudix. 

By  SAMUEL  MAUNDER. 

A New  Edition,  with  corrections. 

Also,  hv  the  same  Author. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY : a Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  Biography  : comprising  above  12,(100  Memoirs. 
New  and  carefully  revised  Edition  (1851);  corrected  throughout, 
and  extended  to  the  present  time  by  the  introduction  of  very  uu- 

n,CTHE 'HISTORIC AL  TREASURY:  an  Outline 

of  Universal  History  ; separate  Histories  of  every  Nation.  Price 

THE  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and 

LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE:  a Compendium  of  Universal 
Knowledge.  10s. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREA- 
SURY; a copious  Popular  Encyclopedia  of  the  Belles-Lettres. 
10s. 

***  Price  10s.  each  work,  fop.  8vo.  cloth  ; or  12s.  in  embossed 
London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


BURFORD’S  PANORAMA  ROYAL, 

Leicestcr-square  — Just  OPENED,  a VIEW  of  the  TOWN 
and  LAKE  of  LUCERNE,  the  pride  of  Switzerland,  embracing 
also  the  llighi.  Mount  I*ilntc,  the  Snowy  Alps,  and  ail  the  adjacent 
romantic  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  Views  of  the  Arctic 
ltegious  and  of  the  Lukes  of  Killaruey  are  also  now  open.  Admis- 
sion Is.  each  view,  or  2s.  6d.  to  the  three.  Schools  half  price.  Open 
from  ten  till  dusk. 


II 


OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION.— Lecture  on  the  Music  of  Wales,  by  EUis  Roberts, 
Flarpist  to  H.  K.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales),  with  Vocal  Illus- 


uuder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Chatterton.  daily  at 
Four  o'olock.— Lecture  by  Dr.  Bachhoftner  on  Voltaic  Electricity, 
in  which  will  be  exhibited  Allman's  Patent  Electric  Light- 
Lecture  by  J.  II.  Pepper,  Esq.,  on  Fire  aud  its  An  tag- mists,  illus- 
trated with  brilliant  Experiments.  — Exhibition  of  the  Oxy- 
Hydrogea  Microscope,— Entirely  New  Series  of  Dissolving  Views, 
illustrating  some  of  the  Royal  Residences  of  Europe —Diver 
and  Diving-bell,  4c.  4c.—  Admission,  Is.;  Schools,  half  price.— 
Open  daily  from  Eleven  till  Five  o’clock,  aud  every  evening 
(except  Saturday)  from  Seven  till  Half-past  Ten. 

rjPOURIST’S  GALLERY,  Her  Majesty’s 

Concert  Room,  HAYMAKKET,  WILL  OPEN  early  in 
FEBRUARY,  with  the  First  Representation  of  Mr.  Charles 
Marsh  dl's  GREAT  MOVING  DIORAMA.  The  subject  of  this 
Exhibition  has  been  many  months  in  preparation,  and  lias  engaged 
the  pencils  of  numerous  eminent,  artistes.  English  and  foreign, 
from  the  most  recent  sketches,  and  will  illustrate  the  grand  Routes 
of  a TOUR  THOUGH  EUROPE,  commencing  with  (lie  depar- 
ture of  the  “ J ohn  Bull  ” steamer  from  the  Tower  of  LON  DON  for 
HAMBURGH  - ROUTE  THROUGH  GERMANY.  Prussia, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  aud  down  the  Danube  to  Constantinople— 
ROUTE  THROUGH  ITALY.  Passes  of  the  Alps  through 
Switzerland  to  Geuevn— ROUTE  DOWN  THE  RHINE,  TO 
COLOGNE  AND  HOME— The  White  Clifts  of  Albion.  The 
Diorama  will  be  acoompanied  by  a Descriptive  Lecture,  including 
historical  and  statistical  detail,  with  appropriate  Music,  selected 
from  the  works  of  the  first  composers,  aud  expressly  arranged  for 
the  subject. 


Geological  mineralogy.— 

KINO'S  COLLEGE,  LON  DON— Professor  TENNANT, 
F.G.S.,  will  commence  the  SECOND  part  of  his  COURSE,  con- 
sisting of  TEN  LECTURES  on  MINERALOGY,  with  a view  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  GEOLOGY,  and  of  the  application  of  Mine- 
ral Substances  in  the  ARTS.  The  Lectures  will  he  illustrated  by 
an  exrcusive  collection  of  specimens,  aud  will  begin  on  WED- 
NESDAY, the  29th  inst  at  Nine  o'clock,  A M.  Tliev  will  be  con- 
tinued on  each  succeeding  Wednesday.— R.  W.  JELF,  D.D.,  Prin- 


Mil.  GRAYSON’S  ARCHITECTURAL 

SCHOOL  of  DESIGN,  established  above  fifty  years. — 
Civil  engineers,  millwrights,  and  others  taught  the  principles  of 
MACHINERY  aud  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  The  selec- 
tion of  models  and  casts  accompanying  the  diagrams  which  are  in- 
troduced at  this  Academy  will  he  found  of  great  utility  to  the 
student  in  elucidating  the  several  meohauical  aud  practical 
sciences.— Mr.  GRAYSON  in  attendance  at  his  office  from  9 to  2, 
p.rn..  aud  from  6 to  9,  a.m.— Offices,  30,  Souiliampton-huildings, 
Staple's-inn,  Uolbor  n. 


TO  COLOUR  MANUFACTURERS  AND  MACHINISTS. 

WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  a second-hand 

V V PAINT-MILL,  of  about  1-horse  power.— Apply  by  letter, 
pre-paid,  to  B.  D..  Post-office,  Cuckfield. 


IGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

* R.  S.  NEWALL  and  Co.'s  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE, 

3-8th  diameter.  75s.  per  100  feet. 

Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 


GUTTA  PERCHA  PAPER,  a cheap  sub- 
stitute for  lead  on  damp  walls. sold  only  by  JEFFREY, 
ALLEN,  and  Ci Manufacturers  of  Paperhaugings,  Kent  and 
Essex  Yard,  Whitechapel.  Loudon.  They  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  trade,  builders,  Ac.,  to  their  papers  made  by  improved  ma- 
chinery, which  they  can  offer  at  very  reduced  prices.  M erchants 
will  find  these  goods  well  adapted  in  quality  aud  price  for  foreign 


Paper-hangings  at  e.  t.  archer’s 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  to : occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  nud  oak  papers  ....  id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed  room  papers Id. 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

aud  dining  rooms 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 9d.'  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  (id. 

Ditto  and  Flock  28.  Ud. 

30,'Mio  feet  of  gilt  mouldiugs  always  in  stock. 

E T.  ARCHER,  451.  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January.  1.  lswv 


BELGIAN  SHEET  GLASS.—  Builders 

and  Consumers  of  SHEET  GLASS  can  be  supplied  at  the 
Soho  Crown,  Sheet,  Ornamental,  and  Plnte-glass  Warehouse.  26, 
Soho-square.  with  BELGIAN  SHEET  GLASS,  16oz,  to  the  foot, 
in  oases  containing  200  feet  each,  upon  the  following  terms,  for  cash 
on  delivery  :— In  parcels  of  ten  cases,  at  38s.  per  case ; in  parcels  of 
five  cases,  40s.  per  case  : cud  single  cases  at  42s.  per  case.  Squares 
cut  to  given  size,  3d.  per  foot. 


Eand  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  Builders  and  the  trade  to  the  low  prices  of 
their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish.  ROUGH 
PLATE,  CROWN,  SHEET.  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS,  in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  and  at  the 
lowest  term*  List  of  prices,  estimates,  and  every  information 
sent  on  application.  THE  ROYAL  ARMS,  richly  painted  on 
glass, — size,  86  inches  by  58,— well  adapted  for  a publie  Company’s 
llall ; to  be  seen  at  their  warehouse,  315,  Oxford-street. 


f'lHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  T have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE, and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  1 can 
exeoute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP.. 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quau- 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No. 

CLXXV.,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

I.  MR.  GORDON  CUMMIN G'S  HUNTING  IN  AFRICA. 

II.  SOCRATES. 

III.  THE  IGNATIAN  EPISTLES. 

IV.  MYSTERIES  OF  CEYLON. 

V.  CHEAP  SUGAR  AND  SLAVE  TRADE. 

VL  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

VII.  GENERAL  RADOWITZ  ON  GERMANY. 

VHI.  LIFE  OF  SOUTHEY. 

IX.  THE  MINISTRY  AND  THE  POPE. 

X SIR  F.  HEAD  ON  THE  DEFENCELESS  STATE  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

***  The  Index  to  Vols.  61  to  79  inclusive  (forming  Nos.  159  and 
160),  is  now  ready. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WI  NDOW  GLASS,  Plainund  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE-GLASS  from  J inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates.  4c.  4c.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  4c. : Milled  and  Sheet  Lead  ; 
Lead  Pipe  from  J inch  to  44  inches  bore;  Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers' and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses  —Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  15. 


CHURCH  FURNITURE  ESTABLISH- 

MENT.-EVANS.  THOMASON,  and  BRAWN.  MANU- 
FACTURERS OF  MEDIAEVAL  METAL  FURNITURE  in 
Gold.  Silver,  Brass,  and  Iron,  Memorial  Brasses  aud  Gas  Fittings, 
No.  30,  St.  I’aul’s-squnre,  Birmingham.  — MesBrs.  Evans,  Thomason, 
and  Brawn  have  had  the  practical  experience  os  workmen  at  the 
firm  of  Hardman  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  for  a period  of  more  than 
six  years,  and  well  understanding  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
work,  they  respectfully  solicit  orders  from  Church  Benefactors, 
Architects,  and  Builders,  beiug  fully  prepared  to  execute  the  work 
in  a first-rate  manner,  and  at  a moderate  price. 


BROOKS  (from  Dollond’s),  OPTICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRU- 
MENT MAKER,  begs  respectfully  to  thauk  liis  friends  and  the 
public  for  the  liberal  patronage  lie  has  already  received:  and  in 
soliciting  their  future  favours  aud  recommendation,  feels  confi- 
dent in  assuring  them  that,  having  had  upwards  of  twenty  years’ 
experience  in  Dollond's,  they  may  rely  that  all  articles  submitted 
by  him  shall  lie  of  the  most  perfect  character,  aud  at  moderate 
prices.  Spectacles.  Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Opera  and  Race 
Glasses,  Sextants,  Quadrants,  Compasses.  Barometers,  Surveying 
Instruments,  Rules.  Scales,  4o.,  of  every  description. 

41,  Ludgnte-street,  St.  Paul's. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS  are  prepared  to  supply 
this  paint  to  builders,  painters,  nud  plumbers,  on  wholesale 
terms.  It  is  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities  ; it  is  unaffected  by 
sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  of  the  gases  ; and  preserves 
its  original  colour  where  white  lead  paint  will  nut.— Prospectuses 
to  be  had  at  J.  Warner  and  Sons’,  8,  Crescent,  Jewin-st,  Loudon. 


HUBBUOK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.-ANNOUNCEMENT. 

For  MARINE  USES,  it  possesses  the  following  advantages: — 
1 1 is  whiter  than  any  other  Paint,  and  retains  this  whiteness  for 
years,  unaffected  by  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
The  White  Paint  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  be  as  white  as  the  year  before,  when  newly 
painted.  Under  these  and  other  circumstances,  when  e very  other 
paint  hitherto  known  and  tried  has  failed,  the  " White  Zinc 
Paint”  has  preserved  the  fastness  of  its  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 

..mnlgat  ...  . _ 
decay,  or  incrustation. 

For  the  GENERAL  PURPOSES  of  the  decorative  painter,  the 
“ White  Zinc  Paint”  has  been  found  unparalleled  in  whiteness, 
clearness  of  colour,  durability,  and  beauty  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing  equal  to  the  finest  coach  pauclling. 

ForSAN'TARY  PURPOSES  the  " White  Zinc  Paint"  is  valu- 
able, not  only  from  its  being  totally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  henlth,  but  from  its  combining  chemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases 
have  prevailed  ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  with  it  are  at  once 
disinfected.  Paralysis  and  Painters'  Cholic  are  avoided  bv  its  use, 
as  well  as  similar  results  to  the  occupants  of  newly  painted  rooms. 
Apnrtmen's  maybe  immediately  occupied,  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution.  It  becomes 
cheaper  than  common  paint,  from  its  spreading  over  a muoh  larger 
surface.  2cwt,  of  this  paint  covers  as  muoh  as  is  usually  covered 
“y  3 cwt.  of  white  lead.  Each  cask  is  stamped  with  the  name 
" Hubbuok— London, — Patent,”  as  the  style  of  the  Manufacturers. 
A circular  with  fullparticulars  may  be  had  of  the  manufacturers, 
THOMAS  HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Works,  opposite  the 
London  Dock. 
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SATURDAY , FEBRUARY  1,  1851. 

E have  sought  from  time  to  time 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  buildings 
going  on  in  America,  and  the 
works  published  there  for  the 
diffusion  of  architectural  knowledge,  a desire 
for  which  appears  to  be  increasing.  We  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  do  this  to  a greater  extent, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aid,  more  largely  than 
we  may  yet  have  done,  in  disseminating  in  that 
important  country  knowledge  of  those  matters 
whereof  we  specially  treat.  American  archi- 
tects have  great  advantages : they  may  use 
marble  and  granite  under  circumstances  where 
we  should  be  forced  to  put  up  with  bricks ; 
and  in  laying  out  new  towns,  can  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  dear-bought  experience  of  the 
-old  world,  unfettered  by  previous  exertions, 
arrangements,  and  prejudices. 

We  have  before  us  one  of  the  most  recent 
contributions  to  American  architectural  litera- 
ture, entitled  “ The  Architecture  of  Country 
Houses;”  including  Designs  for  Cottages, 
Farm-houses,  and  Villas  (on  the  model  of 
Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage  Architec- 
ture), by  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  on 
the  Hudson,  which  is  a very  creditable  attempt 
to  develope  the  growing  taste  of  the  people, 
and  will  doubtless  have  a good  effect.*  Mr. 
Downing  has  a full  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
i individual  home — the  importance  of  a good 
■house — as  a means  of  civilization. 

“ A nation,  whose  rural  population  is  con- 
tent to  live  in  mean  huts  and  miserable 
hovels,  is  certain  to  be  behind  its  neighbours 
*n  education,  the  arts,  and  all  that  makes  up 
the  external  signs  of  progress.  With  the  per- 
ception of  proportion,  symmetry,  order,  and 
beauty,  awakens  the  desire  for  possession,  and 
with  them  comes  that  refinement  of  manners 
Which  distinguishes  a civilised  from  a coarse 
and  brutal  people.  So  long  as  men  are  forced 
I:  to  dwell  in  log  huts  and  follow  a hunter’s  life, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  lynch  law  and  the 
use  of  the  bowie  knife.  But,  when  smiling 
(i  lawns  and  tasteful  cottages  begin  to  embellish 
a country,  we  know  that  order  and  culture  are 
i established.  And,  as  the  first  incentive  to- 
il wards  this  change  is  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
it  most  men  by  the  perception  of  beauty  and 
superiority  in  external  objects,  it  must  follow 
<1  that  the  interest  manifested  in  the  rural  archi- 
ll tecture  of  a country  like  this,  has  much  to  do 
h with  the  progress  of  its  civilisation.” 
i Much  of  that  feverish  unrest  and  want  of 
> balance  between  the  desire  and  fulfilment  of 
i life,  is  calmed  and  adjusted  by  the  pursuit  of 
i tastes  which  result  in  making  a little  world 
i)  of  the  family  home,  where  truthfulness,  beauty, 
li  and  order,  have  the  largest  dominion. 

1 “When  one  reflects,”  says  M.  Lance,  in  a 
ri  report  recently  made  to  the  French  Sociite 
|C  Centrale  des  Architectes  on  the  “ Im- 
provement of  Unhealthy  Habitations,” — “as 
‘.to  the  influence  which  the  dwelling  may  have 
):  on  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  the  indivi- 
1 dual ; when  one  considers  that  our  house  be- 


I * The  Architecture  of  Country  Houses ; including 

II  Designs  for  Cottages,  Farm-houses,  and  Villas,  with 
p Remarks  on  Interiors,  Furniture,  and  the  best  Modes  of 
IV  Warming  aud  Ventilating.  ‘With  320  illustrations.  By  A. 
,T  J.  Downing,  author  of  “ Designs  for  Cottage  Residences," 
r “ Hints  to  Persons  about  Building,"  &c.  New  York  : 

ID.  Appleton  and  Co.,  200,  Eroadway;  Philadelphia: 
Ig  George  S.  Appleton,  16-1,  Chestnut-street.  1S50. 


comes  the  mould  of  our  inner  life  and  domestic 
habits,— that  it  is  the  place  of  our  repose  after 
the  labour  of  each  day,  and  the  centre  of  our 
dearest  affections, — it  appears  truly  surprising 
that  philosophers,  moralists,  and  all  those  who 
put  themselves  forward  as  teachers  of  the 
people,  have  not  perceived  that  the  reform  of 
the  poor  man’s  dwelling  should  precede  those 
other  reforms  for  which  they  call  so  loudly.”* 
Mr.  Downing’s  book,  however,  does  not 
relate  to  dwellings  for  the  poor ; but  the  argu- 
ment is  in  sequence.  “ Whether  another  planet 
shall  be  discovered,”  says  he,  “ beyond 
Le  Verrier’s,  may  or  may  not  affect  the  hap- 
piness of  a whole  country ; but  whether  a 
young  and  progressive  people  shall  develope 
ideas  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  moral  signifi- 
cance in  their  daily  lives ; whether  the  arts  shall 
be  so  understood  and  cultivated  as  to  elevate 
and  dignify  the  character ; whether  the  coun 
try  homes  of  a whole  people  shall  embody  such 
ideas  of  heauty  and  truth  as  shall  elevate  and 
purify  its  feelings  : these  are  questions  of  no 
mean  or  trifling  importance.” 

In  his  first  chapter  he  points  out  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  to  convenience,  strength,  and 
comfort  in  designing  structures,  and  urges 
that  it  is  a proof  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength  to  treat  with  the  slightest  neglect  the 
utilitarian  side  of  the  question.  “To  the 
majority  of  mankind  the  useful  is  the  largest 
satisfaction  derived  from  architecture,  and 
while  an  able  architect  will  always  treat  the 
materials  placed  in  his  hands  for  a new  design, 
so  as  to  give  something  of  the  expression  of 
beauty  even  to  the  simplest  forms,  he  must 
never  imagine  that  in  his  art  he  can  largely 
neglect  the  useful  for  the  beautiful.  As,  in 
the  Apollo,  every  muscle  must  be  found  which 
enters  into  the  body  of  the  hardiest  day 
labourer,  so,  in  all  perfect  architecture,  no 
principle  of  utility  will  be  found  sacrificed  to 
beauty,  but  only  elevated  and  ennobled  by  it.” 
The  love  of  the  Beautiful  is  a worship 
by  the  heart,  of  a higher  perfection  mani- 
fested in  material  forms.  To  desire  to  sur- 
round ourselves  by  matter  ennobled  by 
beauty  rather  than  be  content  with  mere 
utility,  is  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
a sentiment  which,  next  to  the  religious  one, 
is  the  purest  and  noblest  part  of  our  nature. 
The  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  is  most 
useful ; and  when  the  gratification  of  this  is 
the  only  utility  sought,  as  in  monumental 
adornments,  beauty  has  only  to  be  considered. 
In  domestic  architecture  the  primary  con- 
dition is  that  it  be  useful ; the  second,  that  the 
utility  be  beautifully  provided. 

Our  author  is  earnest  in  his  claims  for 
truth, — the  general  truth  that  the  building  is 
intended  for  a dwelling-house ; the  local 
truth,  that  it  is  intended  for  a town  or  country 
house;  the  specific  truth,  that  it  is  intended 
for  a certain  kind  of  country-house, — as  a 
cottage,  farm-house,  or  villa.  His  views 
regarding  truthfulness  of  materials  he  shall 
give  in  his  own  words  : — 

“ The  principle,”  he  says,  “ which  the  reason 
would  lay  down  for  the  government  of  the 
architect,  under  this  head,  is  the  simple  and 
obvious  one  that  the  material  should  appear 
te  be  what  it  is.  To  build  a house  of  wood  so 
exactly  in  imitation  of  stone  as  to  lead  the 
spectator  to  suppose  it  stone,  is  a paltry  arti- 
fice, at  variance  with  all  truthfulness. 


When  we  employ  stone  as  a building  mate- 
rial, let  it  be  clearly  expressed ; when  we  em- 
ploy wood,  there  should  be  no  less  frankness 
in  avowing  the  material.  There  is  more  merit 
in  so  using  wood  as  to  give  to  it  the  utmost 
expression  of  which  the  substance  is  capable, 
than  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  look  like  some 
other  material.* 

There  are  certain  architectural  fictions  with 
regard  to  apparent  truthfulness  of  material, 
which  are  so  well  understood  as  not  to  deceive, 
and  are  not,  therefore,  reprehensible  ones — 
such  as  painting  the  surface  of  wooden,  and 
cementing  or  stuccoing  the  exteriors  of  brick 
and  stone  houses.  Protection  from  the  weather 
demands  this,  and  no  one  fails  to  recognise 
wood  or  solid  walls  though  entirely  hidden 
from  the  eye.  And  in  the  case  of  stuccoed 
walls,  the  expression  of  strength  and  solidity 
is  very  properly  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  mark- 
ing it  off  in  courses,  to  denote  the  bonds  and 
courses  of  the  solid  wall  beneath,  and  to  take 
away  the  mere  lath-and-plaster  look  of  a plain 
stuccoed  wall.  To  mark  off  in  courses  a bouse 
actually  built  of  lath  and  stucco,  as  we  have 
sometimes  seen  done,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
downright  violation  of  architectural  truth.  For 
the  same  reason  we  would  prefer  to  see  the 
stuccoed  exterior  of  a brick  wall  marked  faintly 
in  small  courses,  so  as  to  denote  that  brick  is 
the  material  of  the  wall,  rather  than  boldly  in 
large  courses,  to  signify  stone.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  stucco  which  only  stands  for 
stucco,  should  not  have  an  agreeable  colour, 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  brick  and 
stone  put  beneath  it  (because  it  is  only  when 
stone  or  brick  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  eye  that  we  cover  it  with  stucco) ; but 
the  principle  of  truth  should  lead  us  to  point 
out,  by  the  lines  on  the  stucco,  whether  it 
cover  a stone  or  brick  wall.”+ 

He  properly  urges  his  brother  architects,  in 
planning  country  houses  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  let  the  habits,  and  wants,  and 
mode  of  life  (assuming  them  to  be  good  and 
truthful  ones)  stamp  themselves  on  the  main 
features  of  the  house.  It  is  thus  that  domestic 
architecture  would  always  be  growing  better, 
more  truthful,  more  individual,  and  therefore 
more  rational  and  sincere,  rather  than  more 
foreign  and  affected.  He  says,  as  to  this, — 
“ Foreign  architects  are  finding  their  way  to 
this  country  very  plentifully.  Some  among 
them,  who  follow  rules  and  not  principles,  do 
us  great  harm  by  building  expensive  and  un- 
meaning copies  of  foreign  houses — as,  for  in- 
stance, English  villas,  with  narrow  passages, 
disconnected  rooms,  and  no  verandahs  for  the 
warm  climate  of  the  middle  states.  Others  do 
us  service,  by  studying  the  peculiarities  of 
climate  and  mode  of  life,  and  adapting  their 
designs  to  meet  the  peculiarities.” 

There  being  no  law  of  primogeniture  in 
America,  a citizen’s  money  is  usually  divided, 
when  he  dies,  amongst  all  his  children.  There 
is  no  inducement  to  the  wise  to  spend  large 
sums  in  the  erection  of  country  seats,  which 
would  be  beyond  the  means  of  any  individual 
member  of  the  family  after  the  first  life.  Our 
author  says  on  this  point : — 


* Rapport  sur  la  Proposition  do  M.  Harou  Komain, 
relative  a l'Assainissement  des  Habitations  Iusalubres. 
Par  une  Commission  compost?©  de  MM.  Bourgeois,  Danjoy, 
H.  Itomniu,  Adolphe  Lance,  Lepoitevin,  et  Roliault  de 
Fleuiy. 


the  case  of 

wooden  verandahs,  and  such  large  additions  to  buildings 
of  solid  materials  as  we  often  see  added  in  this  country,  in 
districts  where  the  stone  is  so  hard  as  to  be  very  costly 
when  wrought  into  small  parts,  so  that  wood  is  often  used, 
but  is  so  painted  and  sanded  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
stone.  In  this  case,  we  say,  the  apparent  untruthfuluess 
is  permissible,  for  the  sake  of  a principle  almost  equally 
important — unity  of  effect ; for  nothing  is  more  offensive 
to  the  eye  than  an  avowed  union  of  wood  and  stone  in  the 
same  building.  But,  of  course,  this  is  a sacrifice  to  expe- 
diency ; and  the  more  truthful  treatment,  viz.,  making  all 
portions  of  one  material,  is  the  only  entirely  satisfactory 
one.” 

t “ Marking  off  stucco  to  indicate  a stone  wall,  is  the 
common  and  prevalent  mode  in  this  country;  though  we 
have  never  seen  brick  expressed  as  we  have  suggested. 
This  might  bo  most  easily  and  effectually  done  by  pressing 
a mould,  marked  with  lines,  upon  the  face  of  the  stucco, 
as  soon  as  it  is  put  on  the  wall.  Patterns  of  various  kinds 
were  thus  stamped  upon  the  walls  in  Moorish  architecture, 
with  beautiful  etl'ect.  The  lines  would  always  express  that 
the  wall  beneath  was  of  brick  ; but  they  should  be  only 
faintly  impressed,  and  not  deeply  stamped,  and  without 
the  mortar  lines  whitened  so  as  to  imitate  brick." 
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"There  is  something  beautiful  and  touching 
in  the  associations  that  grow  up  in  a home 
held  sacred  in  the  same  family  for  generations. 
A wealth  of  affection  is  kept  alive  in  those  old 
manor-houses  and  country  halls  of  England, 
where,  age  after  age,  the  descendants  of  one 
family  have  lived,  and  loved,  and  suffered,  and 
died, — perhaps  nobly  and  bravely  too,  shel- 


that  in  the  chimney  at  the  point  at  which  it  All  substances  contain  heat,  or  caloric,  in  a 


enters;  imperfect  joints,  or  holes,  in  the  parti- 
ions  of  adjoining  chimneys,  which  have  the 
effect  of  admitting  cold  air  from  these  chim- 
neys when  not  in  use. 

The  result  of  the  admission  of  cold  air  being 
the  same  in  all  the  above,  and,  in  fact,  in  all 
cases  whatever;  one  illustration  will  serve  for 


tered  by  the  same  trees  and  guarded  by  the  all.  For  this  purpose,  then,  let  us  suppose  the 
same  walls.  It  is  quite  natural  that  we,  largely  ; diagram,  fig.  9,  to  represent  the  section  of 
descended  from  this  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  when  ' chimney  where  A is 
we  have  fortunes  to  spend,  should  fondly  an  ordinary  stove 
delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  realising  this  J grate,  13  the  opening 
old  and  pleasing  idyl  of  beautiful  country  life.  I of  the  fireplace,  and 
But  it  is  only  an  idyl,  or  only  a delusion  to  us. ! the  dotted  lines  at  a, 

It  belongs  to  the  past,  so  far  as  we  are  con-  b,  and  c,  respectively, 
cerned.  It  is  no  more  to  be  reanimated  in  a ventilator,  a dust- 
the  republic  of  the  new  world  than  the  simple  flue,  and  a flue  enter- 
faith  in  the  Virgin,  which  built  the  mighty  ing  from  an  adjacent 
cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  could  only  fireplace.  We  will 
be  reanimated  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  happiness  j take  the  temperature 
of  millions  of  free  citizens.”  | of  the  air  in  the 


He  gives  a very  useful  chapter  on  ventila-  ll,nne)  *°  120 

.■  , . ' , . * . f , 1'ahrenheit,  that  of 

tion,  and  says,  in  conclusion,  " ~ 1 -- 1 -- 


‘ that,  fond  as 
our  people  are  of  improvement,  the  greatest 
possible  improvement  in  a dwelling-house — 
ventilation,  is  as  yet  a thing  almost  unknown  in 
this  country;  though  we  predict,  that  in  a few 
years,  the  man  who  warms  his  room  by  a close 
stove,  with  no  ventilator,  will  be  looked  upon 
as  little  better  than  him  who  should  more  openly 
undertake  to  poison  his  family  and  friends  with 
a brazier  of  charcoal.” 

There  is  much  good  sense  and  ability  mani- 
fested in  Mr.  Downing’s  book,  and  we  stretch 
our  arm  across  the  “ big  water  ” to  tender  to 
our  Yankee  coadjutor  an  English  shake  and 
a friendly  recognition. 


CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS. 


Having,  in  the  foregoing  papers,*  taken 
some  trouble  to  explain  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  action  of  chimneys,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
primary  cause  ol  their  action  is  the  rarefaction 
of  air;  and  having  seen  how  this  primary 
cause  operates,  we  may  consider  ourselves  suf- 
ficiently prepared  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  produce  imperfect 
action,  or  what  is  familiarly  called  the  “ Smoky 
Chimney.”  We  will  proceed  to  do  so  by 
arranging  these  causes  into  five  distinct 
classes,  viz.  Firstly,  deficient  rarefaction; 
secondly,  deficient  supply  of  air;  thirdly,  the 
action  of  winds;  fourthly,  deficient  capacity  of 
flues;  fifihly,  the  influence  of  adjacent  chim- 
neys. We  will  examine  these  five  classes  in 
all  their  bearings  seriatim. 

First,  then,  as  to  deficient  rarefaction.  We 
have  seen  that  rarefaction  in  chimneys  is  pro- 
duced by  heat,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
anything  which  operates  to  cool  the  air  in  a 
chimney  tends  to  impair  rarefaction.  Now, 
this  may  result  from  either  of  two  distinct 
causes  : first,  the  admission  of  cold  air  into 
the  chimney  ; and,  secondly,  the  radiation  of 
heat  through  the  material  of  which  the  chim- 
ney is  constructed.  The  first  of  these,  the  ad- 
mission of  cold  air,  may  be  brought  into  ope- 
ration in  a variety  of  ways,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  he  considered  the  principal, 
because  of  most  common  occurrence:  viz.,  large 
openings  at  the  fire-nlace,  that  admit  air  into 
the  chimney  without  its  having  been  suffi- 
ciently within  the  influence  of  the  fire,  to  pro- 
duce the  required  degree  of  rarefaction;  dust 
flues  leading  from  the  ash-hole  behind  the  fire- 
grate into  the  chimney  above  the  opening; 
flues  entering  from  other  fire-places,  which’, 
when  not  in  use,  supply  cold  and  therefore 
unrarefied  air  from  the  rooms  in  which  they 
are  situated ; ventilators  in  the  chimney  breasi 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  impure  air 
of  rooms,  which  is  always  at  a much  lower 
temperature  than  that  in  the  chimney,  and 
therefore  the  rarefaction  of  the  latter  is  im- 
paired; lateral  openings  of  any  description 
which  admit  air  of  a lower  temperature  thnr> 


j surrounding  atmo- 
sphere being  60°  ; 
and  the  velocity  of  the 
current  or  "draught” 

10  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  the  gas,  or 
smoke  to  be  evolved 
from  the  burning 
coal  at  the  rate  of  10 
cubicfeet  per  second, 
the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  chimney 
being  also  10  cubic  feet  per  second,  it  is 
obvious  that  all  the  smoke  from  the  fire  would 
he  carried  off.  But  if  we  introduce  into  the 
same  chimney  either  a ventilator  a,  a dust- 
flue  b,  or  a flue  from  an  unused  fireplace  c , 
the  external  air,  by  reason  of  its  superior 
gravity,  will  flowthrough  such  openings  ; and, 
mixing  with  the  heated  air  in  the  chimney, 
will  reduce  its  temperature,  and,  consequently, 
increase  its  specific  gravity  or  weight.  We 
have  already  seen  (page  278)  that  the  velocity 
with  which  one  fluid  rises  through  another  is 
proportionate  to  the  difference  of  their  specific 
gravities;  and,  therefore,  by  increasing  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  air  in  the  chimney,  we 
diminish  the  velocity  with  which  it  rises. 
Suppose,  then,  that  a sufficient  quantity  of 
cold  air  has  been  admitted  to  reduce  the 
velocity  of  the  current  to  9 cubic  feet  per 
second,  the  volume  of  gas  or  smoke  being  still 
the  same,  i.e.  10  cubic  feet  per  second;  it 
follows  that  there  is  evolved  1 cubic  foot  of 
smoke  per  second  more  than  can  pass  off  by 
*Un  ney  : it  therefore  backs  into  the  room 


* Sec  pp.  52'J  and  57S,  vol.  vm. ; and  p.  ^ 


the  ch: 

n which  the  fire  is  situated;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  " chimney  smokes.” 

It  may  not  he  out  of  place  to  observe  here, 
that  during  the  whole  time  that  the  process  of 
combustion  is  maintained  in  a fire  grate, 
various  gases  continue  to  he  evolved  from  the 
burning  coal,  of  which  carburetted  hydrogen 
arid  carbonic  acid  constitute  the  chief  portion, 
these  two  gases  are  given  off  in  an  inverse 
ratio,  i.  e.  when  there  is  most  carburetted 
hydrogen  there  is  least  carbonic  acid,  and 
vice  versa.  For  example,  when  fresh  coals  are 
put  on  a fire,  a dense  yellow  smoke  rises,  which 
is  chiefly  carburetted  hydrogen,  highly  charged 
with  carbonaceous  matter.  As  the  coal  burns 
to  a cinder,  carbonic  acid  gas  begins  to  he  more 
freely  evolved  ; and  when  the  coal  is  completely 
incinerated,  carbonic  acid  forms  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  gas  generated  : it  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  being  combined  wiih  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  it  possesses  a strong  sulphureous 
smell,  and  produces  a stifling  sensation  when 
breathed. 

I he  second  cause  of  deficient  rarefaction 


greater  or  less  degree,  and  such  is  its  nature 
tliatitiscontinuallypassing  fromone  bodyto  an- 
other, endeavouring  to  produce  an  equilibrium 
or  balance  of  temperature;  or,  in  other  words, 
tending  to  produce  one  uniform  temperature 
throughout  all  nature.  For  example,  if  we 
take  a vessel  of  water  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  place  within  it  a 
block  of  iron  at  50°  Fahrenheit;  in  the  course 
of  a few  seconds  the  temperature  of  the  water 
falls  considerably,  and  we  will  then  find  that 
the  heat  lost  from  the  water  has  passed  into 
the  iron  and  raised  its  temperature  correspond- 
ent!)'. Now  if  the  vessel  he  of  iron,  the  heat 
will  enter  readily'  into  it  until  it  become  as  hot 
as  the  water  contained  by  it : and  being  a con- 
ductor, in  common  with  all  other  matter,  the 
heat  will  pass  off’  from  the  outer  surface  as 
fast  as  it  enters  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel, 
and  it  will  be  absorbed  by  whatever  substance 
chances  to  be  in  contact  with  the  outer  sur- 
face. If  this  substance  be  atmospheric  air, 
then  the  heat  will  continue  to  pass  through 
the  sides  of  the  iron  vessel,  until  the  water  be 
reduced  to  the  same  temperature,  when  the 
absorbent  power  of  the  atmosphere  ceases. 

In  the  case  of  a chimney,  a certain  amount 
of  heat  is  constantly  passing  through  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  constructed  into  the  atmo- 
sphere; which,  being  at  a much  lower  tempe- 
rature, greedily  receives  it.  As  this  abstrac- 
tion of  heatgoes  in,  the  rarefaction  is  impaired; 
the  air  in  the  chimney  becomes  heavier,  and 
therefore  offers  a greater  resistance  to  the  im- 
pelling column  of  cold  air  at  the  opening  to- 
the  fire  place;  the  current  or  “draught”  of 
the  chimney  is  impaired,  as  already  described, 
and  the  chimney  “ smokes.” 

Chimneys  are  also  subject  to  a more  power- 
ful abstractor  of  heat  than  the  atmosphere,  i.  e. 
rain.  In  rainy  weather  there  is  a constant 
evaporation  kept  up  at  the  outer  surface  of  the 
chimney  by  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it,  which 
abstracts  the  heat  rapidly  from  the  air  inside^ 
and  here  lies  the  cause  of  imperfect  action  in 
those  chimneys  which  " never  smoke  except 
in  wet  weather.” 

The  conducting  powers  of  those  materials  of 
which  chimneys  are  generally,  either  partially 
or  wholly,  constructed,  rank  in  the  following 
order:  — 1st,  iron;  2nd,  zinc;  3rd,  stone;, 
and  4th,  brick, — iron  being  the  best  conductor, 
and  therefore  the  least  fitted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  chimneys.  Tba. 


ON  THE  STUDY  AND  APPLICATION 
OF  ART.* 

The  subject  which  I have  chosen  for 
consideration  is  one  which,  from  the  thoughts 
it  gives  rise  to,  may  lead  us  occasionally  into- 
a grave  mood ; so,  for  its  profitable  entertain- 
ment, may  it  exert  a more  than  usual  claim 
upon  attention.  Among  so  many  capable  of 
entering  into  the  practical  niceties  of  your 
profession,  I do  not  fear  disapprobation 
for  selecting  subjects  of  a general  charac- 
ter and  application,  and  which  mainly  affect 
architecture,  not  exclusively  in  itself,  hut  as  a 
branch  of  art  universal — a branch  which  must, 
however,  draw  its  nourishment,  like  all  the 
other  branches,  from  the  one  parent  tree,  and 
be  trained  in  a like  manner  with  them.  It  is, 
then,  of  that  mode  of  training  I propose  to 
speak,  being  free  to  confess  my  opinion,  that 
by  many  followers  of  individual  arts,  not  only 
are  the  principles  of  general  art,  but  the  modes 
of  improving  any  art,  too  often  forgotten,  and 
consequently  a want  of  particular  success 
attends  that  oblivion,  which  a more  liberal 
grasp  of  mind — a greater  care — would  tend  to 
obviate ; that  is,  to  return  to  a former  figure, 
some  expect  their  favourite  branch  to  flourish 


above  alluded  to,  i.  e.  the  radiation  ot  heat  j by  other  means  of  culture  than  that  adopted 
through  the  material  of  which  the  chimney  is  f°r  the  rest>  and  then  wonder  that,  so  far  as 


(instructed,  operates  differently,  inasmuch  as  [ l^ey  are  concerned,  it  withers.  If  I should 


the  heat,  or  caloric,  is  abstracted  from  the  air:  appear,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  to  speak  at 


in  the  former  case  it  is  merely  diluted  by  the 
almission  of  cold  air. 

All  material  substances  possess  the  property 
of  absorbing  or  conducting  heat,  hut  there  is 
great  difference  in  their  conducting  power; 
or  instance,  we  say  that  copper  is  a good  con-  j 


times  with  some  degree  of  freedom,  attribute 
it  rather  to  zeal  than  to  assumption — a zeal, 
indeed,  in  one  sense  more  selfish  than  not, — that 
by  the  free  expression  of  my  own  opinion 
and  experience,  I may  find  them  the  better 


. 1 , i . » .-i i,  , . "j  , 1 P . Kead  by  Mr.  U.  i.  iiraitliwaite  a 

01  neat,  and  wood  a very  inferior  one.  J Association,  as  mentioned  last  week. 
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Drroborated  or  amended  by  an  equally  free  and  on  that  account,  failing  in  the  endeavour 
jturn.  First,  then,  reserving  at  present  the  to  attain  them,  become  discontented  and  weary, 
rtistic,  to  treat  of  the  general  necessities  of  It  is  here  that  the  dislike  of  dryness  comes  in. 
ae  study  of  art.  I speak  of  the  study  of  art.  It  is  here  that,  from  a sort  of  despair,  we  get 
ecause  we  know  that,  however  contrary  to  desultory.  It  is  here  that,  being  desultory,  we 
ommon  supposition,  it  must  come  prior  to  have  too  many  things  to  attend  to,  and  finally 
ae  knowledge  of  art.  If,  then,  we  establish  attend  to  none.  Therefore  we  observe  the 
nything  advantageous  to  the  one,  it  will  I necessity  (thirdly)  of  method,  order,  arrange- 
ecessarily  extend  a good  influence  to  the  ment.  Look  at  it  in  nature.  Observe  the 
ther,  either  by  hastening  its  arrival  or  by  in-  i extraordinary  balance  of  all  things.  — the 
reasing  and  improving  it  in  the  main.  The  gradual  and  uniform  succession  of  the  sea- 
rs t necessity,  then,  that  suggests  itself,  is  sons,  the  economic  circle  by  which  there  is 
desire  to  learn,  an  ambition  to  know,  which  , no  loss — the  exactitude  of  the  course  of  pro- 
eems  to  be  one  of  the  most  natural  we  possess,  j duction  : look  at  the  order  there  is  in  our  own 
vhile,  if  any  one  appear  not  to  have  it  natu-  growth  from  infancy  to  manhood,  our  decline 
ally,  a conviction  of  ignorance,  a feeling  of  from  manhood  to  old  age.  Why  then  should 
mulation,  will  probably  suffice  for  its  acqui-  j we  seem  to  believe  there  is  no  order  with  re- 
ition  at  an  early  period  of  life.  It  may  be  spect  to  our  minds,  by  disregarding  it  in  the 
aid,  the  conviction  of  personal  ignorance  is  education  of  them  ? Why  should  we  study  in 
ather  the  result  of  great  knowledge  than  of  a fitful  manner,  crowding  together  fragments 
ttle ; but,  however  true  that  may  be,  we  can-  of  all  diverse  subjects  into  one  ill-favoured 
lot  imagine  that  any  man  in  his  senses  can  whole,  certainly  wanting  either  in  beginning, 
eally  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  there  , middle,  or  end,  and,  besides,  leaving  no 
s nothing  more  for  him  to  learn,  or  that,  per-  i room  for  reflection,  the  very  security  of  all  we 
:eiving  the  power  and  influence  of  the  learned,  may  learn  ? As  to  books,  it  is  quite  possible 
le  can  despise  the  position  they  hold.  Many  to  keep  them  sufficiently  various  to  give  relief 
ire  indolent,  we  know;  but  no  man  who  de- 1 to  each  other  in  a fixed  succession,  and  suffi- 
oends  upon  his  head  and  its  work,  can  be  so, ! ciently  connected  to  increase  the  particular 
without  flagrant  violation  of  common  duty,  knowledge  we  seek.  For  everybody  knows 
ind  a vast  deal  of  practical  unhappiness.  In  j that  the  tributaries  of  a stream  are  not  trees  ; 
the  professions,  then,  the  necessity  of  work  is  but  do  not  some  act  as  if  a congenerous  aid  to 
ipparent,  the  desire  to  know  must  arise  from  the  study  of  mathematics,  for  instance,  were 
outward  pressure,  if  from  nothing  else.  But  i heraldry  ? Now  it  would  be  a mistake  to  fall 
here,  where  our  very  meeting  in  this  place  ' suddenly  from  the  study  of  one  style  of  archi- 
arises  from  the  love  of  knowledge,  there  tecture  to  another  at  a distance — where  the  two 


is  no  need,  for  the  sake  of  arousing  it,  to 
descant  on  the  immense  advantages  of  study, 
or  to  say  how  in  these  educated  times  our  very 
duty  to  the  state  and  to  each  other, — aye,  even 
to  one  immeasurably  above  both, — demands 
that  we  should  study,  and  so  qualify  ourselves 
to  the  utmost  for  serving,  improving,  enlight- 
ening our  fellows.  In  old  time  how  diligently 
were  the  young  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
weapons  of  war,  and  shall  we  not  now,  how 
far  more  rightly  ! train  ourselves  to  wield  the 


had  anything  in  common — without  attending 
to  intervening  modifications;  just  as  you 
would  not  learn  the  history  of  Rome  from 
studying  the  reigns  of  Numa  and  Commodus. 
And  how  is  the  memory  assisted  by  a con- 
secutive order  in  study  ! How  much  better  we 
remember  any  epoch  in  art  from  knowing 
what  preceded,  what  led  it;  how  itself,  in 
turn,  was  the  date  of  some  further  ad- 
vance. In  the  study  of  all  history— in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  art — there  is 


instruments  of  peace  ? It  is  quite  possible  I grand  method  that  connects  together  causes, 


that  one  with  the  greatest  desire  to  study  might 
be  at  a loss  how  to  do  so  to  the  best  advantage 
— perplexed  where  to  begin,  how  to  proceed. 
Here,  then,  is  the  second  necessity — to  know 
how  to  study;  and  it  will  be  principally  in  an 
lEndeavour  to  point  this  out  that  I shall  employ 
the  first  part  of  our  time,  before  proceeding  to 
consider  the  application  of  that  knowledge 
which  I shall  suppose  we  have  then  obtained, 
il  know  you  love  practical  remarks  ; but  as  I 
cannot,  from  my  position,  offer  you,  for  in- 
stance, a dissertation  on  the  variation  of 
mouldings,  I shall  endeavour  to  be  practical 
as  respects  the  treatment  of  our  minds;  and 


circumstances,  and  consequences : they  re^ 
veal  to  you  that  which  lies  behind  the  osten 
sihle,  sometimes  the  pretended,  facts  of  things; 
and  in  the  one  case  provide  you  with  reason, 
in  the  other  with  truth,  which  you  can  apply 
for  your  own  progression.  The  observance  of 
these  you  will  find  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  permanence  of  what  is  acquired  in  the 
mind.  Your  knowledge  will  then  be  clear 
and  durable  as  the  glass  that  admits  the  light 
of  heaven  in  the  chamber  ; but,  otherwise,  like 
the  winter  frost  on  the  pane,  florid  indeed,  but 
confused  and  evanescent.  The  next  necessity 
(4thly)  is  a regard  of  time.  We  need  not  dwell 


icould*  I offer  but  one  suggestion  likely,  if  upon  indolence,  which  is  obviously  injurious  to 
(adopted,  to  improve  that,  it  would  not  be  i all.  The  division  of  time  is  what  I chiefly  intend 
ispeaking  in  vain.  To  begin,  then,  we  must  at  present.  Was  it  not  Sir  W.  Jones  who  attained 
walk  before  we  attempt  to  run;  we  must  know  . to  the  knowledge  of  about  thirty-six  languages 
bow  to  be  creditable  tortoises  before  we  may  — and  how?  Why, bydividing  his  time  methodi- 
iidub  ourselves  hares.  But  many  would  he  ' cally,  having  a fixed  hour  for  every  subject,  with 
Ibares  at  first,  and  consequently  never  attain  | such  success  as  to  be  soon  astonished  at  his 
the  distinction  of  the  deliberate  tortoise.  This  own  progress.  There  is,  I think,  a story  of 
|is  why  so  many  of  what  are  called  promising  i Alfred  the  Great  studying  by  a candle  of  dif- 
| (geniuses  never  bloom  into  performance,  i ferent  colours,  and  measuring  his  occupations 
(because  they  are  either  hurried  by  others  according  to  the  periods  it  fixed : a space  of 
itor  hurry  themselves.;  because  it  seems  to  blue  for  one  work,  of  red  for  another,  and 


be  believed,  that  with  fine  minds  you  must 
(begin  to  teach  at  the  summit.  Let  any 
'who  entertain  such  an  idea  huild  me  a church, 

I — but  upon  this  condition,  that  he  begin  with 
lithe  weathercock,  and  end  with  the  foundation. 
!\Were  that  possible,  such  a building  would 
(ccontain  just  the  same  quantity  of  stone,  just  as 
(nmuch  ornament ; but  look  at  the  order  of  it  ! 
!)Or  would  it  be  a good  exercise  for  the  growing 
ubody  tc  be  always  endeavouring  to  stand  on  its 
uihead  ? And  so  a man  may  appear  to  have 
(learned  much,  may  have  spent  much  time  over 


thus  a method  for  all.  Much  may  be  gained 
by  the  saving  of  leisure  moments,  and  many 
students  have  read  whole  works  by  always 
keeping  some  book  to  be  read  at  such  times  ; 
in  fact,  those  who  have  not  noticed  it  have  no 
conception  of  the  time  wasted  in  scraps,  or  of 
the  advantage  of  a time-book,  such  as  here 
alluded  to.  Time  is  always  hurrying  away, 
and  requires  to  be  seized  upon  and  con- 
tinually held  ; for  nothing  would  save  even 
the  brightest  genius  of  youth  from  being 
dropped,  if  he  would  not  hold  on,  into  the 


'ihis  books,  and  yet  have  no  available  know-  despondency  of  a foolish  age,  the  more  un 


(iledge ; and  all  because  he  began  to  build  at 
•hthe  vane,  which  none  of  us,  who  are  architects, 
(would  possibly  do.  To  study  properly,  then, 
vwe  must  begin  with  the  broad  solid  founda- 
tions ; we  must  give  them  time  to  settle : then 
ilitstone  by  stone,  pillar  by  pillar,  with  care,  nicety, 
luand  order,  pile  up  the  tower  of  our  knowledge. 
ffWe  are  too  apt  to  be  fascinated  with  the  gran- 
ilideur  of  things  at  present  beyond  our  reach. 


happy  from  the  contrast.  I might  here,  in 
passing,  speak  of  that  far  more  important  loss 
of  time  which  the  Emperor  Titus  complained 
of  when,  having  passed  a day  without  per- 
forming any  good  action,  he  said,  “ I have  lost 
a day.”  Consider  how  much  time  is  necessary 
to  a thorough  understanding  and  practice  of 
architecture,  because  you  have  need  of  a degree 
of  manual  as  well  as  of  capital  skill.  You 


must  know  how  to  draw  with  mechanical  in- 
struments ; how  to  sketch,  and  must  under- 
stand perspective ; you  must  also  have  some 
knowledge  of  colour  and  effect;  and  it  is  an 
advantage  to  understand  lithography,  and  some 
of  the  like  arts,  especially  for  any  who  are 
much  dependent  on  themselves.  Again,  you 
should  know  the  principles  of  art  derivable 
from  study  of  nature,  and  as  they  have  been 
interpreted  in  the  greatest  works  of  man. 
Then,  with  respect  to  your  own  art  in  parti- 
cular, you  should  be  informed  of  its  history 
and  of  its  styles — of  their  characteristics  and 
appropriate  uses.  You  must  understand  con- 
struction as  the  very  life  of  your  work — that 
on  which  depends  its  stability — that  by  which 
alone  you  are  enabled  rightly  to  connect  parts 
in  one  fitting  whole  ; for  see  how  many  de- 
signs, seemingly  excellent  on  paper,  become 
absurd  in  stone,  for  want  of  right  construction  ! 
You  must  study  design,  as  that  which  shall 
give  you  a facility  of  original  expression— 
that  which  shall  enable  you,  not  merely 
to  reproduce  what  people  built  at  Athens, 
but,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  a style,  to 
produce  something  independent  in  its  ex- 
pression, though,  from  necessity,  dependent  in 
its  origin.  There  may  be  a general  resemblance 
between  an  old  style  and  its  modern  subordi- 
nates, but  they  need  not  of  necessity  be  exactly 
alike : either  may  possess  some  advantage  or 
deformity  foreign  to  the  other,  though  both  be 
intersimilar  in  the  main  ; by  which,  I would 
say,  we  are  not  bound  to  imitate  the  defects  of 
a style,  nor  ought  we  to  turn  its  beauties  into 
blemishes.  It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  we 
should  often  see  architects  pitting  one  neces- 
sity of  their  art  against  another  — one  ex- 
claiming, “ Nothing  is  of  use  but  construc- 
tionanother,  “nothing  but  design;”  this 
one,  “ Glory  to  Gothic!’'  and  that  “Classic 
for  ever!”  which  is  all  highly  injurious,  the 
true  object  being  to  advance  architecture  as  a 
whole,  and  not  to  be  setting  its  members  to 
buffet  each  other.  Now,  why  I have  enume- 
rated what  we  ought  generally  to  know  and  to 
do,  under  the  head  of  the  riecessiiy  of  regard 
to  time,  is  this,  to  show  by  the  extent  of  it 
how  little  time  we  have  to  spare  if  we  want  to 
excel,  and  to  impress  what  has  already  been 
urged  concerning  method.  We  now  come  to  a 
necessity  (5thly),  under  which  are  included  two 
things  closely  connected — self-denial  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  not  the  place  here  to  urge  the 
former  in  its  grand  moral  bearing  as  I might, 
but  it  is  to  impress  it  in  another  as  affecting 
art.  If  we  love  our  art,  we  shall  give  our- 
selves up  to  it.  Men  of  art,  some  say,  are 
moved  by  two  affections — the  love  of  art  and 
the  love  of  money.  But  let  us  protest  against 
any  imputation  that  artists  are  avaricious  : they 
act  from  a better  principle  than  avarice,  and 
although  that  may  have  been  found  in  a few 
masters,  it  cannot  be  the  less  held  up  to  con- 
tempt. We  act— some  from  pure  love  of  art, — 
some  from  desire  of  fame, — but  I will  say  many 
from  a determination  to  do  good,  to  improve 
the  common  mind,  to  render  art  subservient  to 
higher  purposes.  Here  is  the  true  ambition  of 
the  artist,  and  it  shall  make  him  great  in  fact, 
whether  in  appearance  or  not.  I say,  then,  the 
self-denial  in  the  cause  of  art  that  arises  from 
this  ambition,  is  good  and  pure  in  itself,  and  I 
know  several  instances  among  ourselves  where 
it  does  so  arise— a great  and  glorious  sign  of 
the  future  ! Having  established  the  necessity 
of  self-denial,  of  sacrificing  pleasure,  and  frivo- 
lity, and  the  like,  as  Michaelangelo  did,  on 
the  altar  of  our  art,  we  proceed  to  that  of 
industry,  greatly  dependent  on  the  other. 
Work,  said  Goethe,  is  the  soul  of  man.  Let 
us  see  men  follow  the  precedent  of  the  ancients 
in  work  at  least.  Let  us  take  Demosthenes  as 
an  example.  By  work  and  immense  perse- 
verance he  overcame  a natural  impediment  of 
speech  : by  work  he  attained  to  an  order  and 
method  in  speaking  no  one  has  ever  surpassed: 
by  work,  by  endurance,  after  two  rejections  by 
the  people,  he  at  length  gained  their  enthusiastic 
admiration,— and  the  man  who  had  ill  health, 
a neglected  education,  and  a stammer,  came  to 
be  onewhospoke  in  thunderand  lightning — who 
so  excelled  all  others  that,  as  Philip  the  king 
said,  he  did  not,  like.  Isocrates,  one  of  the  most 
eminent,  push  with  a foil,  but  fought  with  a 
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sword  in  argument;  whose  orations  against 
that  monarch  were  as  so  many  armies.  By 
work  Cicero  attained  to  that  eminence — that 
•authority,  which  makes  us  in  these  days 
read  his  account  of  Demosthenes.  Work, 
slave  to  the  lamp  of  genius,  produced  the 
printing-press,  which  created  an  era  in  the 
world,  and  a revolution  in  the  human  mind. 
Work,  subservient  to  skill,  fashioned  the 
steam-engine,  and  has  so,  in  respect  of  con- 
sumption of  time  in  travelling,  increased  the 
‘duration  of  our  life  sevenfold.  Work,  toiling 
'under  science,  has  given  us  the  electric  tele- 
graph, and,  as  to  time  lost  in  distant  inter- 
communication, has  rendered  life  comparatively 
infinite.  It  is  enough  thus  to  exemplify  work. 
It  was  still  work  that  made  Shakspeare,  Mil- 
ton,  Bacon,  Newton,  Wykeham,  Wren,  Har- 
■vey,  Reynolds,  and  a thousand  more;  that 
made  our  greatest  divines,  lawyers,  generals, 
-statesmen,  and  Peel,  the  illustrious  patron  of 
tire  arts,  now,  alas  ! gone;  and  it  is  work  only 
that  will  immortalise  this  association  by  means 

• of  the  future  fame  and  honour  of  its  members. 

•-Having  attained  self-denial  and  industry,  we 
•come  to  the  necessity  (6thly)  of  patience  and 

• care.  I mean  by  patience,  the  faculty  of  not 
being  discouraged  by  those  disappointments 
which  must  attend  our  course — of  not  beingdis- 
gusted  by  a want  or  supposed  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  our  early  efforts,  ever  remembering 
that  the  fault  may  be  on  our  own  side — of  not 
•only  not  being  discouraged  nor  disgusted,  but 
•of  continuing,  enduring,  persevering  : that  is 
what  I call  patience  in  the  study  of  art.  How 
many  of  us  have  entered  into  competitions, 
and  been  once,  twice,  thrice  disappointed  ? 
How  many  of  us  have  yet  again  tried,  and 
anay  have — I hope  some  of  us,  at  least, — suc- 
ceeded ? But  if  we  have  not  succeeeded  yet, 
can  we  ever  hope  to,  by  leaving  off  at 
the  point  where  we  failed  ? By  saying,  as 
r.ve  have  heard  some  do,  “ It  is  no  use  trying  ?” 
These  are  desperate  words.  If  a man  wished 

• to  climb  a mountain — if  it  were  actually  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  so — if  halfway  up  he  en- 
countered an  obstacle,  and  he  endeavoured 
v>>rcce,  twice,  thrice  to  pass  it,  ought  he,  with 
the  light  still  shining  on  the  peak,  and  the 
darkness  gathering  behind  him,  ought  he  to 
turn  back,  or  to  make  a fourth,  aye  a ninth 
effort?  Yet,  if  he  could  not  proceed,  it  were 
still  something  to  maintain  the  same  posi- 
tion : despair  not  only  prevents  our  progress, 
(but  renders  useless  our  previous  march;  and 
there  is  a certain  invisible  hand  that  assists 
the  persevering,  that  helps  the  fallen  to  rise 
again,  if  he  will.  Are  we  not  liable  to  be  mis- 
led by  our  own  youthful  fire  ? and  is  it  not, 
therefore,  possible  that  it  may  want  at  times 
controlling,  even  partly  quenching  by  tran- 
sient disappointment  ? Disappointment  should 
'be  the  discipline,  not  the  death  of  the  spirit. 
Disappointment  should  arm,  not  despoil. 
Disappointment  should  leave  us  real  power 
by  stripping  us  of  what  is  assumed.  How 
it  should  do  all  this,  is  simply  by  re-arous- 
ing our  industry,  like  a giant  refreshed 
•with  wine,  and  making  us  determined  by 
•energy  to  succeed.  By  care  I mean  the  faculty 
of  criticising  our  own  works — of  correcting 
them — of  using  the  file  of  labour  before  it  is 
assumed  by  others.  We  shall  not  then  have 
=to  reproach  ourselves  with  indulging  conceit  or 
negligence  : we  shall  not,  so  far  as  our  power 
could  prevent  it,  send  them  naked,  or  blind, 
or  lame,  into  the  harsh  world  of  criticism, 
to  be  buffetted,  to  stumble,  or  to  limp. 
And  this  care  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
greatness : we  owe  it  as  a duty  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world — as  a necessity  to  our  use- 
fulness. It  is  delightful  to  see  how  our  great 
men  have  exercised  the  virtues  we  speak  of; 
to  mark  how  Newton,  the  same  man  who, 
without  passion,  sat  down  at  once  to  begin 
afresh  the  cherished  work  his  dog  had  de- 
stroyed; how  Newton  fought  his  way  against 
an  opposition,  as  bigoted  of  its  kind,  as  was 
that  offered  at  an  earlier  period  to  Galileo ; 
to  observe,  in  the  poems  of  Pope,  that  won- 
-derful  polish — in  the  designs  of  Wren  and 
Scott,  that  maturity  of  finish  which  can  alone 
result  from  careful  self-criticism  and  close 
attention.  In  a word,  this  care  is  the  presence 


without  it  the  highest  genius  is  likely  to  be- 
come erratic.  We  know  that  to  correct  a 
favourite  work,  a work  anointed  with  the  mid- 
night oil,  accounted  a chief  work,  a king  of 
works  in  our  estimation,  is  most  deeply  irk- 
some ; but  it  must  be  done,  and  the  more  in 
proportion  to  our  own  esteem  of  it. 

The  next  necessity  to  the  right  study  of  art  is 
(rthly)the  possession  of  purpose  and  principle. 


almost  impossible,  because  while,  by  a strange 
anomaly.men  were  allowed  to  write  indecencies, 
they  would  never  be  permitted  to  embody 
them  in  stone ; although  it  is  impossible,  yet 
the  absence  of  principle  leads  often  to  a cold- 
ness and  carelessness — it  induces  the  sort  of 
fraud,  by  which  a man  builds  his  work  im- 
properly to  save  his  own  gold,  and  in  this  way 
. . . . . . , injures  the  art,  and  brings  contempt  upon  it. 

Some  might  wonder  what  these  could  possibly  j Therefore,  if  these  things  arise  from  the  lack 
have  to  do  with  it ; but  on  what  ground  ? of  principle,  am  I not  right  in  insisting  on  its 
What  is  the  use  of  a man  without  a purpose,  presence  in  the  true  artist?  On  a matter  like 
of  a work  that  has  no  leading  idea,  of  a life  j this  it  is  not  well  to  dogmatise,  but  we  may 
without  an  aim  ? Why,  they  are  not  only  use-  | assert,  as  a general  rule,  that  a pure  morality 
less,  but  absolutely  injurious.  A man  may  is  of  immense  advantage  by  itself— of  un- 


very  naturally  say  that  his  purpose  is  to  get  a 
living,  which  is,  so  far,  a very  necessary  and  a 
very  good  one.  But  is  there  nothing  beyond, 
nothing  unselfish,  nothing  of  advantage  to 
others  ? The  purpose  of  that  true  artist 
whom  we  have  said  to  love,  to  devote 
himself  to  his  art,  will  be  to  elevate  that 
art  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  it  a dig- 
nity and  majesty,  to  render  it  of  active  and 
permanent  influence  in  the  world.  He  would 
say  to  his  art,  “ Thou  are  mine,  and  I am 
thine.”  “ I will  serve  thee  truly,  and  thou 
shalt  enrich  my  mind  ; I will  make  thee  queen, 
and  thou  shall  ennoble  me.”  But  supposing 
such  a man  to  have  still  higher  views, — sup- 
posing him  to  be  conscious  of  the  effect  of  his 
art,  and  of  his  own  power  in  its  exercise, — his 
purpose  would  be  to  use  it  as  a mode  of  lift- 
ing, purifying,  and  adorning  minds  less  gifted 
than  his  own  ; he  would  find  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a teacher  of  his  race ; he  would  now  say 
to  his  art,  “ Thou  shalt  he  a queen,  not  to  en- 
noble me,  but  to  bless  others,  and  my  reward 
shall  be  the  sense  of  a fulfilled  duty;”  and  thus, 
feeling  the  requirements  of  his  position,  he 
would  work  in  a double  strength.  Thus,  too, 
we  see  that  the  entertainment  of  a right  pur- 
pose immensely  assists  the  development  of 
art,  while  its  exercise  becomes  not  only  a mere 
means  of  self-existence,  but  an  actual  benefit 
to  the  mental,  aye,  and  perhaps  moral  life  of 
others.  Need  we  adduce  Milton  as  an  example 
of  a man  with  a purpose  in  his  art  ? We 
know  what  that  was,  as  he  expresses  it,  “ to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,”  and  we  know 
how  wonderfully  for  a man  he  succeeded. 
Now,  cannot  an  architect  have  a purpose  and 
express  it?  Is  his  art,  an  art  capable  of 
material  sublimity  and  beauty,  alone  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  place  of  an  instructress  ? 
We  know  it  is  not.  Who  has  not  felt 
more  civilised  by  the  contemplation  of 
some  beautiful  public  building  ? Who  ever 
entered  one  of  our  cathedrals  without 
feeling  exceedingly  small,  not  to  say  in- 
significant— a mere  nonentity — as  regards 
himself,  and  more  than  usually  elevated  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  Creator?  It  is  here  that 
architects  have  the  power  to  teach.  It  is  in 
this  manner,  by  the  use  of  the  sublimity  and 
awfulness  of  your  art,  that  you  can  execute  the 
very  loftiest  and  best  purpose  : it  is  by  making 
matter  the  expression  of  your  own  pure  and 
devoted  mind,  that  you  can  render  it  a power 
over  minds  that  are  impure  and  undevoted  : it 
is  the  love  you  may  throw  into  your  labour, 
the  holy  thought  that  you  may  impress  upon 
it,  the  spiritual  life  that  you  may  breathe  on  it, 
that  shall  be  for  love,  and  thought,  and  life  to 
the  minds  of  others  ; that  shall  raise  them  and 
exalt  you ; that  shall  exalt  them  and  lift  you 
up  for  ever  as  servants  of  the  truth  : — yes,  it  is 
by  your  work  that  beauty  and  grandeur  may 
be  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  untaught  mind, 
and  say,  “ We  are  what  we  are  in  the  name 
and  for  the  glory  of  God;  we  stand  before 
you  as  witnesses  of  His  truth  !” 

Principle  is  to  the  artist  what  purity  is  to  his 


bounded  power  when  associated  with  genius. 
For  if  we  grant  that  a man  may  without  it 
attain  the  summit  of  excellence  in  art, — though 
one  can  see  many  obstacles  likely  to  arise  from 
vice,  many  drawbacks  from  dissipation  and 
waste  of  time, — if  we  grant  that,  it  is  never- 
theless obvious  that  such  a man,  being  un- 
principled, would  use  his  power  not  for  life, 
but  for  destruction — the  destruction  of  him- 
self and  others.  He  would  be  as  the  giant  who 
could  impiously  hurl  a rock  against  the 
heavens  higher  than  could  any  other  being ; 
and  like  the  same  giant,  he  would  be  slain  by 
the  fall  of  that  rock,  the  swifter,  the  deadlier, 
from  the  greater  elevation  it  had  attained. 

From  this  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of 
another  necessity  (8thly),  that  of  honour  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  There  is  no  principle 
we  all  more  cherish  than  our  honour;  and  it  is 
evident  you  must  agree  with  me  in  the  influence 
of  it,  both  in  the  study  and  practice  of  art.  For 
whatever  tends  to  banish  jealousy  and  detrac- 
tion from  among  the  followers  of  art,  and  thus 
to  unite  them,  must  necessarily  be  to  its 
benefit,  because  it  is  the  cause  of  strength. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  honourable 
feeling  towards  each  other — a liberality  which 
allows  of  mutual  assistance — a generosity  that 
can  not  only  bear  another’s  advancement,  but 
also  aid  to  bring  it  about — these  are  things 
of  the  greatest  importance.  If  space  sufficed 
I might  dilate  on  the  noble  rivalry  of  Cicero 
and  Hortensius,  and  of  a thousand  other 
mighty  antagonists,  to  prove  what  is  here 
asserted.  But  as  it  cannot  be  well  disputed, 
and  there  remains  no  need  to  argue,  let  us 
consider  the  practical  worldly  advantage  of 
honour  to  the  architectural  art.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be,  or  that  it  ought  to  be,  a main  security 
against  professional  theft.  In  the  literary 
profession,  a man  who  should  plagiarize  even 
the  work  of  the  dead,  is  sure  to  encounter  re- 
proof. Though  we  should  he  glad  to  give 
others  the  benefit  of  our  ideas,  it  is  not  right 
that  they  merely  repeat  them,  because  that  is 
an  injury  to  art.  In  architecture  you  seem  to 
have,  independent  of  honour,  no  security 
against  the  grossest  imitation  : so  that  it  fol- 
lows, if  a man’s  honour  prevent  him  stealing 
the  ideas  of  others,  that  he  must  work 
for  himself,  invent  for  himself ; and  thus, 
honour  prevents  indolence,  increases  labour, 
enlarges  independence  of  thought,  and  lends 
an  increased  action  to  the  whole  profes- 
sion. There  is  also  an  honour  a man 
owes  to  himself.  Some,  having  raised  a 
building  at  their  outset,  build  six  more  exactly 
like  it — copy  themselves  ; which  is  often  the 
case  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Here,  then, 
is  a decrease  of  art  in  the  individual : let  us 
extend  this  practice,  and  we  shall  have  a de- 
cease of  art  in  general.  Only  imagine  a man 
publishing  the  same  book  seven  times  over, 
with  but  an  alteration  of  the  title ! And  yet 
we  sometimes  find  built  by  the  same  man  the 
castle  of  indolence,  the  tower  of  sloth,  the 
palace  of  idleness,  the  temple  of  dreams,  the 
house  of  slumber,  the  abode  of  laziness,  and 


work.  It  is  certainly  not  impossible  for  an  the  fortress  of  sleep — all  of  them  singularly 


unprincipled  mind  to  produce  a great  thing, 
but  still  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  prevalence 
of  anything  base,  mean,  or  unworthy  in  the 
mind,  will,  unless  we  must  consider  art  purely 
mechanical  (which  it  is  not),  extend  an  unhappy 
influence  to  a man’s  work.  We  know  that  this  is 
so  in  literature,  where  the  most  definite  expres- 
sion exists : we  know  of  works  wonderful  enough 
in  their  power, .which  are  the  curse  of  thousands, 
and  befool  half  those  who  read  them.  And 


■oC  mind  in  the  artist  as  respects  his  art,  and  ; though  in  architecture  this  bad  expression  is 


expressive  of  their  titles — six  of  them  super- 
fluous, and  raised  in  direct  opposition  to  public 
right  and  private  honour.  We  now  come  to 
the  necessity  of  a sense  of  responsibility — the 
keystone  in  our  arch  of  necessities.  In  what 
has  been  previously  urged  this  was  so  plainly 
suggested,  that  there  remains  little  to  express. 
We  have  said  that  care  in  our  works  was  owed 
as  a duty  to  the  public — that  with  respect  to 
purpose,  a right  regard  of  our  powers  of  public 
instruction  was  owing  to  the  source  whence 
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they  are  derived.  We  may  add,  that  all  the 
rest  are  owing  to  ourselves.  As  I doubt  not 
you  agree  in  these  three  remarks,  I will  at 
once  say,  there  is  then  established  a triple  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  shows  that  a regard  of 
duty  is  as  necessary  in  the  study  of  art  as  in 
anything  human  else.  There  is  a discipline  for 
the  host  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  Let  not 
the  soldier  neglect  to  polish  his  arms  let  him 
not  sleep  on  his  post,  save  he  would  die;  let 
not  the  man  of  art— the  soldier  of  peace— 
forget  to  brighten  and  keep  bright  the  weapons 
of  his  mind : let  him  not  waste  his  time,  save 
he  would  virtually  die— become  civilly  extinct— 
exist  as  a cipher.  There  is  then  a duty  for 
both.  A sense  of  this  duty  is  the  crown  to  all 
our  attainments,’  and  let  me  deliberately  say 
that  without  it  they  are  worthless— they  are 
as  the  powers  of  the  fallen  Son  of  the  Morn- 
ing— consummate,  but  for  ruin ! * 


“NATURE  ALL  DECEPTION.” 

Sir, — In  case  it  should  escape  the  notice  of 
better  men,  or  be  deemed  beneath  their  notice, 

I cannot  let  pass,  without  some  effort  to  ex- 
pose its  fallacy,  the  blasphemous  comparison 
(for  I know  not  what  milder  term  to  use),  by 
which,  in  a paper  on  “ Decoration,”  which  you 
lately  reported,  it  was  attempted  to  justify 
the  so-called  “ decoration  ” that  consists  in 
making  cheap  materials  counterfeit  costly  ones. 
The  argument  (if  any  be  meant)  is  this  : 

1.  The  heavens,  which  pretend  to  be  a dome, 
are  only  a 6ham  dome. 

2.  The  rainbow  pretends  to  be  an  arch,  but 
is  only  a sham  arch. 

3.  Ergo,  “ all  nature  is  deception.” 

4.  And  hence,  it  is  proper,  in  human  archi- 
tecture, sometimes  (whenever  we  cannot  afford 
as  rich  materials  as  our  neighbours,  or  as  rich 
as  we  wish  to  be  thought),  to  use  counterfeits 
(observe  the  superiority  of  art  which  only 
sometimes  deceives,  to  nature  which  always 
does  so). 

Now,  without  examining  the  logic  of  these 
inferences  (which  I fear  would  not  satisfy  Mill), 

I presume  that  if  the  two  premises  be  dis- 
proved, the  whole  fabric  founded  on  them  may 
be  left  to  its  fate. 

“ The  concavity  of  heaven,  the  rainbow  itself, 
li  was  a deception.”  A deception  (according  to 
Johnson)  is  a deceiving,  and  to  deceive  is  “to 
i beguile,  delude,  mislead,  or  lead  into  error.” 
Now,  then,  grant  that  a child  or  a savage, 
ji  viewing  the  heavens,  is  misled,  and  led  into 
(i  the  error  that  he  sees  a clumsy,  meaningless 
(I  blue  cul  de  four.  What  misleads  him  ? The 
Is  sky,  or  his  own  poor  gross  and  grovelling 
li  mind,  that  cannot  travel  beyond  its  little  circle 
| of  homely  commonplaces  ? Again,  grant  that 
Ptolemy,  with  a mind  enlarged  by  the  stored 
experience  of  ages,  and  the  arts  of  a civilised 
empire,  is  still  misled,  though  less  misled ; 
that  he  sees  in  the  same  spectacle  an  apparatus 
of  “ crystalline  spheres,”  dome  enclosing  dome, 
with  all  manner  of  eccentric  motions,  and 
driven  by  the  most  simple  and  refined  ma- 
chinery the  then  state  of  human  art  and 
science  could  image.  What  deceives  him  ? 
The  celestial  appearances,  or  his  own  nar- 
row, clumsy,  clockmaker’s-shop  ideas  of  mo- 
tion ? And  so  with  every  successive  step 
towards  seeing  the  appearance  aright.  Coper- 
nicus, with  a mighty  enlargement,  reduces 
our  all-important  earth  from  spectator  and 
mistress,  to  a subordinate  actor  and  append- 
age : Newton  sweeps  away  the  cumbrous 
1 human  mechanism  of  domes  and  wheel: 
further  stretch  of  mind  realises  that  this  whole 
system  is  but  a speck,  one  star : another  re- 
duces Newton’s  universe  and  its  million  sys- 
tems to  a handful  of  the  dust  of  the  galaxy  : 
Herschel  sees  this  galaxy  to  be  one  of  a thou- 
sand : the  universe  of  yesterday  becomes  a 
mote  in  that  of  to-day,  and  the  universe  of 
t to-day  a mote  in  that  of  to-morrow : the  ap- 
| pearance  (i.  e.  the  notion  man’s  littleness  can 
( obtain)  approaching  continually  nearer  the 
1 truth,  that  must  ever  transcend  infinitely  his 
; puny  grasp,  and  therefore  he  ever  (according 
to  Mr.  Ballantine)  “ a deception .”  As  well 
. might  an  infant  call  anything  he  cannot  under- 
stand in  his  elders,  or  a savage,  anything  he 


* To  be  continued. 


cannot  understand  in  civilised  life,  “ a decep- 
tion.” Nature’s  appearances  deceive  us  not : 
it  is  wc  who  deceive  ourselves. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a deception  or 
false  appearance  in  all  nature — every  natural 
appearance  is  true,  for  it  follows  invariable 
laws  (known  to  be  more  general  than  any 
others  are  known  to  be,  even  those  of  gravita- 
tion itself ),  and  without  such  laws  vision 
would  be  useless,  not  able  to  convey  or  tele- 
graph to  us  external  truths.  The  appearances, 

I say,  are  all  true;  and  the  simple  proof  is, 
that  they  do  eventually  reveal  to  us  the  truest 
notions  of  each  thing  that  our  minds  are  capable 
of  receiving.  The  truth  is  always  discovered 
by  the  appearances,  not  in  spite  of  them.  I will 
go  further  and  assert  that,  either  no  other 
appearances  could  give  us  notions  so  true,  or 
no  others  could  do  it  so  soon  or  so  easily  to  us. 
Whoever  denies  this,  the  onus  lies  with  him  to 
show  how  the  laws  of  optics  could  be  im- 
proved, and  what  appearances  anything  (the 
heavens,  for  instance)  could  wear,  that  should 
give  to  any  class  of  minds  a truer  idea  of  the 
reality,  or  as  true  an  idea  with  less  trouble. 
Till  this  has  been  shown,  no  appearance  in 
nature  can  be  called  false  or  deceptive  : it  is 
solely  the  spectator’s  ignorant,  hasty,  and 
false  theory  which  is  deceptive ; for  the  mere 
optical  appearance  of  the  sky,  or  any  other 
natural  object,  conveys  no  idea,  true  or  false  : 
the  idea  is  formed  by  memory  and  comparison, 
and  other  mental  processes.  What  the  thing 
shall  stem  to  be  depends  not  on  itself,  but  on 
the  spectator’s  mind  ; and  whatever  he  takes  it 
for,  that  is  not  its  appearance,  but  his  theory 
of  it.  It  is  not  the  object  that  looks  falsely, 
but  I that  see  it  falsely. 

I can  only  now  think  of  one  parallel  to 
this  in  architecture.  Itis  that  which  Mr.Ruskin 
calls  “ a difficult  case  of  conscience,”  viz. 
whether  the  Gothic  vault-ribs  be  right,  in  leav- 
ing uncorrected  that  idea  of  flexure  and  elas- 
ticity which  the  ignorant  falsely  receive  from 
them  (and  which  was  the  foundation  of  War- 
burton’s  once  famous  theory).  This  is  plainly 
no  fault  of  theirs,  but  of  a rash  and  partial 
generalization  by  which  the  spectator  deceives 
himself.  It  disappears  as  he  forms  truer 
notions  of  the  Gothic  system,  and  is  therefore 
no  more  a deception  than  the  mistakes  we 
make  in  viewing  nature. 

But  what  analogy  have  these  to  the  decep- 
tions that  Mr.  Ballantine  admires?  If  I mis- 
take a rainbow  for  a tangible  object,  the  fault 
is  in  my  poverty  and  grossness  of  mind,  not 
the  rainbow’s  want  of  clumsiness  and  gross- 
ness; but  if  I mistake  a painted  fir  door  for 
one  of  rosewood,  or  a starred  ceiling  by  night 
for  the  sky  (not  very  comfortable)  where’s  the 
falsehood  now  ? In  my  want  of  sharpness,  or 
the  owner’s  want  of  honesty  and  his  miserable 
substitutes  for  invention? 

There  is  another  slight  difference  between 
the  “ deceptions”  of  nature,  and  those  which, 
in  Snobland,  are  considered  art.  Everything 
in  nature  is  better  and  richer  than  it  appears 
(or  rather  than  we  see  it).  The  heavens  in- 
deed, are  not  the  savage’s  dome  of  sapphire; 
but  what  then  ? are  they  less?  No;  infinitely 
vaster,  grander,  richer,  and  move  elaborate. 
The  rainbow  is  neither  the  solid  arch  that  the 
child  sees  it,  nor  the  coloured  vapour  that  the 
savage  sees  it,  nor  the  phantasmagorial  image 
on  a”screen  of  cloud  that  civilised  men  still  see 
it;  but  more  fine,  artificial,  superficial,  delicate, 
and  wonderful  than  even  the  most  cultured 
philosopher  sees  it.  And  this  is  to  warrant 
the  making  things  appear  something  more  than 
they  are  ! ! ! 

The  school  to  which  Mr.  Ballantine  belongs, 
I am  aware,  so  flourishing  in  this  island, 
and  so  much  more  so  here  than  anywhere 
else,  that  it  has  the  best  right  to  the  name  of 
“ British  School.”  Its  fundamental  doctrine 
is,  that  everything  should  appear  at  first  more 
and  richer  than  it  is.  But  everthing  in  true 
art  is  more  and  richer  than  it  at  first  appears  ; 
and  everything  in  nature,  more  and  richer  than 
it  ever  appears.  These  I will  maintain  to  be 
general  differences  distinguishing  the  three 
things, — false  art,  true  art,  nature. 

As  for  the  other  reasons  (if  such  they  can  be 
called)  put  forth  in  the  same  paper  to  support 
the  same  fallacy,  they  are  so  very  pitiful. 


that  they  must  surely  be  its  last  legs,  or 
nearly  the  last.  If  an  art  is  to  be  est  emed 
because  it  has  “ almost  arrived  at  perfection  in 
this  country,”  pocket-picking  has  especial 
claims  to  our  notice.  All  people  too  (except 
architects)  now  know  that  if  the  usage  of  “ 250 
years”  is  to  sanction  any  thing,  there  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong  in  the  world.  The  calling  in 
such  aids  as  these,  therefore,  to  any  cause, 
only  betrays  its  weakness.  But  this  is  spe- 
cially the  case  with  the  present.  Mr.  Ballantine 
can  trace  back  the  history  of  these  paltry  sub- 
stitutes for  art,  for  250  years,  to  the  “ time  of 
James  VI.”  Very  well.  Now  every  artist 
knows  that  from  300  to  250  years  ago,  exactly, 
a great  and  most  important  change  was  pass- 
ing over  our  national  tastes,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  the  accession  of  that  same  James  : a 
change  which  (though  inevitable,  and  even  ths 
best  that  could  be  devised  at  the  time)  is  now, 
by  all  parties,  without  exception,  deplored, 
either  by  itself,  or  as  a step  in  a continued 
downward  progress.  This  was  the  change 
from  an  effete,  but  still  real  style  of  art,  to  a 
sham  one — from  a degree  of  truth  just  above 
zero,  to  one  just  below  it.  To  assert,  there- 
fore, of  any  artistic  practice,  that  it  has  been 
used  in  this  country  just  250  years  and  no 
more,  is  at  present,  to  all  parties,  one  of  the 
best  arguments  against  it  that  could  be 
found. 

But  for  Mr.  Ballantine’ s “ 250  years  ago, 

I will,  out  of  sheer  pity,  give  him  2,000  ; and 
grant  him  that  his  graining  and  marbling  was 
practised  all  that  time  ago  in  Egypt,  and  1,500 
years  ago  in  Rome ; and  probably,  in  some 
place  or  other,  at  every  period  since.  The 
question  is,  “ were  they  ever  used  except  in  a 
declining  state  of  civilisation — a retrogressive, 
materialising,  animalising  state  of  humanity, 
or  of  some  branch  thereof?”  The  test  I will 
propose  is  this— were  they  ever  used  in  a 
society  where  the  gods  were  honoured  with 
more  art  than  the  public,  and  the  public  with 
more  than  individuals? 

The  only  remaining  argument  is,  that  there 
was  “ something  gained,  lie  held,  in  making  a 
common  fir  door  resemble  some  rare  and 
beautiful  wood  so  closely  as  not  to  be  disco- 
vered  without  minute  inspection,  as  a homely 
material,  destitute  of  all  beauty,  had,  at  little 
cost,  been  converted  into  an  object  of  ad- 
miration.” The  material  is  “ destitute  of  all 
beauty;”  so  is  that  of  the  finest  statue,  picture^ 
or  cathedral.  What  is  not  done  with  the 
material  of  these  cannot  be  needed  with  the 
material  of  the  door.  It  is  for  the  artist  to 
beautify  objects,  not  materials  ■ and  if  the  door 
be  “ destitute  of  all  beauty,”  its  designer  is  no 
artist.  But,  by  beautifying  the  material  in- 
stead of  the  door,  you  say  that  he  (or  rather 
the  grainer  for  him)  makes  it  “ an  object  of 
admiration.”  Admiration  ! By  whom  ? Who 
ever  admired  the  graining  of  Lord  Snobkin  s 
door  ? Or  if  any  body  did,  where  would  he 
be  thought  to  have  come  from,  but  out  of  a 
painter’s  shop?  The  crowning  absurdity  of 
these  things  (as  of  a thousand  other  of 
our  so-called  “ refinements  ” and  “ luxuries 
and  civilised  “ wants  ”)  is,  that  they  are  never 
admired  by  any  one — are  never  thought  of  alter 
being  once  done  and  paid  for,  never  (as  Mr. 
Rusldn  says)  fix  an  eye  except  painfully. 
They  have  no  more  connexion  with  beauty  or 
ornament  than  the  stamps  on  a “ German 
silver  ” spoon.  They  are  merely  examples  of 
that  ineffably  paltry  wealth-mimicry  peculiar 
to  Snobland,  that  makes  her  the  world  s laugh- 
ing-stock (or  will  do  so  this  summer) -that 
« ” vvliirh  if  cmld  were  of  the 


- ornamentation  ” which,  if  gold  were  of  the 
colour  of  rust,  and  this  colour  inimitable,  and 
iron  the  colour  of  gold,  would  gild  it  as  much 
as  ever.  This  so-called  “ art,”  which  is  as 
natural  to  us  as  the  air  we  breathe,  is  peculiar 
to  the  “ nation  of  shopkeepers” — to  the  great 
corruptress  of  the  world’s  taste,  and  the  lands 
within  the  immediate  circle  of  her  baneful 
influence.  Turks,  Chinamen,  savages— all 
would  laugh  it  to  scorn.  I have  had  no 
opportunity  of  asking  any  friend  who  has  been 
in  the  East,  but  nevertheless  will  venture  to  as- 
sert (and  1 hope  any  of  your  readers  will  correct 
me  if  wrong)  that  Mussulman  architecture  ancf 
decoration,  the  poor,  degenerate  descendants- 
of  the  fairy  arts  of  Granada,  effete  and  dotaid 
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though  they  he  (like  ours  in  the  reign  of  the 
Iasi  Tudor),  still  ignore  these  pitiful  subter- 
fuges,— that  the  Turks  are  too  civilised  for 
them. 

I do  not  mean  to  defend  all  the  “ Lamps 
I cannot  hut  look  on  three  of  them  (“Sacri- 
fice,” “Life,”  and  “ Obedience”)  as  great 
smoke,  diffusers,  and  consider  none  of  the 
others  (except  one,  perhaps)  free  from  that 
noxious  product;  but  the  “ Lamp  of  Truth,” 
I will  insist,  cannot  be  trimmed  too  much,  or 
allowed  to  shine  too  far.  Some  Demetrius,  no 
doubt,  will  say,  it  was  not  very  benevolent  for 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  attack  “ things  on  which  (in 
his  own  words)  whole  trades  depend.”  I ha’ 
read  of  a pious  bishop,  who,  when  measured 
by  a tailor,  in  a time  of  preposterous  button- 
ing, not  wishing  to  he  taken  fora  dandy,  asked 
to  have  only  the  buttons  necessary  for  use. 
“Then,  what  is  to  become  of  the  button- 
makers,  my  lord?”  “Very  true,”  said  his 
lordship;  “then  button  me  all  over.”  Now, 
who  was  right,  the  bishop  or  Mr.  Ruskin? 
I am  persuaded  that  the  latter  is.  All  trades, 
crafts,  or  professions,  founded  on  (or  partly 
supported  by)  fictions  or  fallacies,  must  (in  as 
far  as  they  are  so  supported)  share,  sooner  or 
later,  the  fate  of  Diana’s  shrine-makers,  the 
West- Indian  slave- owners,  and  the  “ protected” 
of  every  kind.  Nature  defies  all  the  fashions 
in  Paris,  and  all  the  protective  laws  in  the 
world,  to  prevent  this ; and  she  says  to  every 
set  of  men  who  are  worked  in  order  to  be  paid, 
or  make  themselves  work  to  be  paid  ; “ will 
you  10,000  be  sacrificed,  or  your  15,000  suc- 
cessors?” Is  it  not,  then,  a Christian  and 
benevolent  act  to  hasten  a decision  for  the 
former?  If  a bough  must  be  pruned  for  the 
good  of  the  tree,  shall  it  be  first  left  to  grow 
larger  ? 

Among  the  miserable  fictions  called  refine- 
ments in  language,  is  one  that  requires  the 
expression,  “ to  find  employment,'’'  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  honest  Saxon,  “ to  find  pay 
and  this  seems,  at  length,  by  help  from  below, 
to  have  led  us  to  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
making  work  in  order  to  pay  for  it  (as  if  there 
were  in  England  too  little  to  do,  instead  of  too 
little  to  eai) — a fallacy  which  Heaven  grant 
may  not  destroy  us,  but  I fear  it  is  sapping  our 
very  foundations.  "It  gives  employment  ” is 
Dow  the  general  excuse  for  every  absurdity  that 
sucks  human  blood  for  nothing  and  that  we 
are  too  lazy  to  shake  off.  A thousand  things, 
useless  to  mind  or  body,  are  to  be  “kept up” 
for  the  sake  of  those  they  pay,  as  if  anything 
were  paid  for  except  by  the  sweat  of  some 
labourer  ! Miserable  delusion  ! The  rich  have 
actually  come  to  be  told  it  is  their  duty  to 
patronise  follies  for  the  sake  of  the  folly-fed  (as 
if  the  payers  were  not  poorer  than  the  paid)  — 
thus  reducing  the  rich  man’s  office  to  an  identity 
with  that  of  the  incendiary,  whose  devilry  this 
devil’s  doc'rine  justifies.  For  what  is  the  dif- 
ference, whether  I set  fire  to  a rick,  to  give 
men  the  employment  of  producing  another  ; or 
wear  100  useless  buttons  to  give  men  the  em- 
ployment of  making  them?  I render  profitless 
to  the  world  that  labour  which  would  otherwise 
be  profitable. 

In  some  ancient  states,  every  one  was  obliged 
to  be  taught  some  craft  or  art, — some  means 
of  profiting  the  bodies  or  the  minds  of  men  ; 
and  some  complain  because  a few  among  us 
are  taugbt  no  such  thing;  but  no  one  mentions 
the  very  many,  the  myriads,  that  are  taught, 
instead  of  this,  only  some  means  of  getting  pay 
for  doing  things  profitless  to  mankind.  These 
are  the  drones  really  fattening  on  heaven’s 
poor, — these,  the  busy  industrious  drones,  that 
swarm  a hundredfold  beyond  the  few  maligned 
idlers  in  prisons  and  mansions.  They  have  not 
the  mouths  to  suck  enough  to  hurt,  if  they 
would.  They  only  err  in  becoming  the  distri- 
butors, like  the  well-meaning  button-covered 
bishops.  But  we  all  take  part  in  this  man- 
destroying  work.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
guilty  as  distributors,  mostly  as  suckers  too  ; 
and  these  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  of  us] 
silently  and  harmlessly,  to  help  to  weed  out  of 
the  world. 

As  all  true  art  is  of  the  good  things  des- 
cended from  above ; so  is  all  false  art,  of  these 
blood-sucking  fallacies,  ascended  from  below. 
Hence  the  practice  of  the  former  and  avoidance 


of  the  latter,  is  by  no  means  a mere  matter  of 
good  taste.  I will  insist  that  it  is  a matter  of 
political  economy,  of  morality,  and  of  religion. 


The  edifice  is  only  one  story  high,  under  which 
is  a ground  floor.  The  southern  front  is 
pierced  by  thirty-seven  arched  windows,  and 


I here  is  a vast  deal  of  this  busy  dronehood  j contains  the  principal  entrance.  In  the  con- 


in  our  art  of  architecture  and  all  connected 
with  it,  which  those  who  keep  their  eyes  open 
will  see  must  be  sacrificed  sooner  or  later, 
therefore  the  sooner  the  better.  There  is  a vast 
deal,  I say,  but  not  enough  (at  least  not  if  v,e 
now  begin  weeding  it  out)  to  have  needed  the 
remarks  lately  made  at  the  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects. Instead  of  craving  the  indulgence 
of  laughers,  I defy  them  to  “ laugh  archi- 
tecture and  architects  away.”  Laugh  on, 
by  all  means,  and  get  a Cervantes,  or  as  many 
as  you  can  find,  to  laugh  with  you ; but  you 
will  find  our  art  is  not  yet,  like  “ Spain’s  chi- 
valry,”  to  be  “ laughed  away.”  As  for  the 
“new  art”  of  engineering,  that  base  and 
cowardly  surrender  of  greatness  to  littleness, 
of  mind  to  matter,  that  striking  of  the  colours 
that  man,  as  long  as  he  pretends  to  be  more 
than  an  animal,  is  bound  to  keep  hoisted 
against  all  imperfections,  immaterial  as  well  as 
material,  I tell  you  that,  in  spite  of  it  all,  man 
does  not  yet  live  on  bread  alone.  I tell  you 
that  the  art,  which  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
three  thousand  winters,  laughs  at  this  thing  of 
yesterday,  and  will  outlive  it.  I tell  you  that 
the  child,  and  once  sacred  servant  of  God- 
worship,  effete  and  degraded  though  she  be, 
will  yet  see  the  end  of  that  monstrous  offspring 
of  mammon-worship.  I dare  you  to  laugh 
your  worst : laugh  away  all  you  can  of  archi- 
tecture ; that  is  just  what  she  wants, — a tho- 
rough riddance  of  all  that  can  be  laughed 
away,  and  you  will  find  that  at  the  bottom 
which  is  not  afraid  of  a laugh. 

As  a first  step  towards  such  riddance,  I 
would  suggest  that,  as  a question  of  funda- 


struciion  of  this  building  a large  quantity  of 
cast-iron  has  been  introduced.  Even  from  the 
outside,  the  presence  of  iron  manifests  itself  in 
the  form  of  large  paterae,  resembling  scrolls. 
The  iron  paterae  of  the  ground  floor  alternate 
with  the  stone  paterae  above,  and  rich  festoons 
of  flowers  and  fruits  are  suspended  to  them, 
and  extend  around  the  whole  edifice.  On  the 
principal  facade,  and  on  both  the  lateral  ones, 
the  intervals  between  the  windows  are  occupied 
by  tables,  on  which  are  inscribed,  in  sunk  cha- 
racters, the  names  of  810  authors,  belonging 
to  all  nations,  and  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  Beres  opens  the  array,  and  Moszelius 
concludes  it.  The  building  is  surmounted  by 
a range  of  stone  shields — a sort  of  ornament 
also  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  other  details,  prove  that  it  was 
the  Doric  order  from  which  M.  Labrouste 
deduced  the  idea  of  his  work. 

On  both  sides  of  the  space  into  which  the 
principal  entrance  leads,  are  the  relievos  of  two 
candelabra,  in  commemoration  of  the  proposi- 
i ion  of  M.  Salvandy,  made  in  1838,  to  open 
the  library  during  the  evening.  The  door  is  of 
bronze,  cast  by  Messrs.  Simonet  & Son.  The 
decoration  is  very  original.  In  the  upper  part 
two  lilies,  nearly  full  bloomed,  are  to  be  seen 
projecting  over  a festoon,  which  tallies  with  the 
other  ornaments  of  the  four  angles.  A patera 
of  iron  placed  over  the  arch  of  the  door  bears 
the  inscription  “ 1848.”  Three  steps  lead  to 
the  vestibule,  which  is  supported  in  its  length 
by  two  rows  of  fluted  columns,  which,  with 
some  alteration, result  also  from  theDoricorder. 
Here  some  painted  ornaments,  whose  tone 


mental  importance  is  now  laid  bare,  by  Mr.  i resembles  that  of  Etruscan  vases,  follow  up 
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Ruskin’s  distinct  statement  of  one  side,  and 
Mr.  Bahantine’s  on  the  other, — as  we  have  (to 
me  a legal  phrase)  joined  issue,— as  the  point  is 
one  on  which  every  artist  must  hold  one  side 
or  the  other,  there  being  no  possibility  of  a 
compromise,  no  middle  course  between  some 
deception  and  no  deception  ; — that  every  artist 
should  forthwith  give  in  his  adherence* to  one 
side  or  the  other, — to  England’s  doctrine,  that 
art  is  to  deceive,  and  the  more  perfect  the  de- 
ception the  more  perfect  the  art,— or  the  world’s 
doctrine,  that  in  perfect  art  there  is  no  decep- 
tion, and  in  perfect  deception  no  art.  This 
done,  I propose  that  the  minority  should  secede, 
renounce  even  their  former  name,  or  adopt  a 
distinctive  one,  and  thus  enable  the  public  to 
follow  their  own  choice  (just  as  they  now  do 
between  architects,  builders,  or  engineers),  and 
trouble  them  no  more  with  discussions. 

Calotect. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  LIBRARY, 

SAINT  GENEVIEVE,  PLACE  DU  PAN- 
THEON, PARIS. 

It  was  in  the  year  1843  that  the  French 
Chamber  voted  a credit  of  1,775,000  francs  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  oldest  library  in 
Paris,  which  was  entrusted  to  M.  Labrouste, 
architect.  It  was  stated  at  that  time,  that  a 
mere  restoration  of  the  ancient  building  would 
have  been  preferable;  and  it  is  even  no°v  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  the  galleries  of  the  old  library 
bave  been  abandoned,  as  they  were  favourable 
both  to  the  service  of  the  establishment,  and 
conjointly  favoured  contemplation  and  medi- 
tation qualities  whose  want  France  seems  to 
have  reason  to  regret.  But  as  M.  Labrouste 
has  now  executed  his  task  to  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  not  only  has  not  exceeded,  but  has 
even  saved  something  of  the  original  estimates, 
former  doubts  justly  have  been  completely 
silenced.  M.  Labrouste  is  known  as  having 
gained  the  great  architectural  prize  at  Rome] 
for  his  controversy  with  M.  Quatremere  de 
Quincy,  and  from  having  arranged  the  funeral 
ceremonies  when  Napoleon’s  remains  were 
transferred  to  Paris. 

The  new  library  of  St.  Genevieve  has  the 
form  of  a rectan  ular  parallelopipedon,  where 
the  principal  fafade  occupies  one  of  the  longer 
sides.  In  the  middle  of  the  opposite  facade 
another  much  smallersquare  building  is  erected, 
and  in  this  the  principal  staircase  is  placed. 


that  system  which  the  exterior  has  already  in- 
dicated, and  thus  the  decorative  plan  of  the 
able  builder  is  gradually  developed.  The 
columns  of  the  vestibule  change  now  into  the 
form  of  pilasters,  as  they  become  engaged  in 
the  lateral  walls.  On  each  of  the  two  walls 
alternate  Doric  pilasters  and  niches,  where  busts 
executed  in  stone  are  placed  on  pedestals.  The 
twenty  busts  represent  the  notabilities  of  French 
litterati  and  savans,  as  St.  Bernand,  Montaigne, 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  Laplace,  Cuvier,  &c.  They 
have  been  sculptured  in  the  ateliers  of  Messrs. 
Elschoet,  Merlieux,  and  Mallet.  The  plafond 
is  painted  with  a pale  azure,  and  in  the  part  of 
the  wall  left  blank,  M.  Desgolfes,  paysagiste  de 
style,  has  been  commissioned  to  paint  the  cul- 
minating branches  of  trees  and  plants,  either 
remarkable  for  their  symbolic  meaning,  or  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  and  flowers,  or  the 
sweetness  of  their  fruits.  It  was  a happy  idea 
to  crown  thus  the  heads  of  the  illustrious  of 
their  country,  transforming,  as  it  were,  the 
vestibule  of  the  new  library  into  a pleasing 
walk,  leading  to  agreeable  study  and  fruitful 
meditation. 

The  vestibule  is  lighted  by  two  windows,  one 
of  the  arch  which  is  over  the  door,  and  by  the 
light  which  falls  from  the  top  of  the  chief 
staircase.  Four  side  doors,  two  on  the  right, 
and  two  on  the  left,  open  in  the  vestibule; 
those  of  the  right  leading  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  manuscripts  and  drawings; 
tho.-e  of  the  left  to  that  of  the  printed  books. 
These  two  compartments  of  the  ground 
floor  are  again  subdivided  into  two  galleries, 
running  in  the  axis  of  the  longer  facade,  in 
a transversal  gallery  and  a vestibule.  Of  the 
three  galleries  destined  for  the  MSS.,  the  trans- 
versal one  is  reserved  for  the  readers.  It  is 
lighted  by  eight  windows,  and  supported  by 
two  columns  of  iron.  Ascending  the  eight 
steps,  which  lead  to  the  first  landing-place, 
the  following  inscription  is  placed  on  the 
wall : — Bibliotheque  Sainte  Genevieve,  fondee 
par  los  Genovefains  en  1626,  devenue  propriety 
nationale  en  1790;  transferee  de  I'ancienne 
Abbaye  dans  cet  edifice  en  1850.  Four  steps 
more  lead  us  to  the  second  landing-place.  A 
staircase,  divided  into  two  flights,  unites  at  the 
door  of  the  great  reading-room.  The  ceiling 
of  the  staircase  is  also  painted  azure,  inter- 
mixed with  stars.  The  balustrade  is  here  of 
iron,  and  one  of  stone  is  in  the  last  landing- 
place,  over  which  stand  four  candelabra  of 
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terra  cotta.  The  wall  which  is  opposite  both 
entrances  of  the  first  floor  is  to  receive  three 
copies  after  Raffaelle,  one  “ The  School  of 
Athens,”  painted  by  M.  Paul  Blaze. 

The  large  reading-room  is  composed  of  two 
galleries,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  principal  facade.  It  is  of  striking  ap- 
pearance and  extent,  being  not  less  than  the 
famous  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus  in  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  Seventeen  arches  of  iron,  supported 
by  sixteen  columns  of  the  same  metal,  and  of 
the  composite  order,  separate  the  galleries. 
Other  transversal  arches  of  iron  are  connected 
with  the  listel  of  the  capitals  of  the  central 
columns.  All  the  pedestals  are  on  two 

of  their  sides  ornamented  with  roses.  The 
decoration  of  the  other  sides  is  of  a varied 
character.  The  two  galleries  communicate 
with  each  other  by  the  two  extreme  arches,  and 
by  the  three  of  the  middle,  the  opening  of  the 
former  being  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  other 
fifteen.  At  a height  of  J metre  35  c.  the  re- 
maining twelve  arches  are  occupied  by  the 
cases  of  the  library,  and  by  twenty-four  heat 
conductors,  having  the  appearance  of  elegant 
chimneys.  The  other  repositories  of  the  books 
running  along  the  four  internal  facades,  are 
surrounded  by  a railing.  They  cover  the 
lower  portion  of  the  walls  to  a height  of  about 
4 metres.  There  are  six  tables  in  each  of  the 
two  longitudinal  galleries,  and  one  in  each  of 
the  others.  Every  one  has  room  for  thirty- 
four  readers.  The  floors  of  the  two  reading- 
rooms,  those  of  the  MSS.  and  prints,  are  of 
inlaid  wood,  and  pipes  of  gas  issuing  from 
the  midst  of  the  tables  will  light  the  place 
during  the  evening  hours,  and  the  whole 
library  is  capable  of  accommodating  072e 
thousand  readers.  The  rooms  of  the  ground 
floors  are  7 metres  high  ; the  hall  of  the  first 
room  is  nearly  10  metres  high;  and  the  floor  ex- 
tends to  a length  of  78  m.  10  c.  Each  gal- 
lery has  a width  of  5 m.  59  c.  The  extreme 
arches  have  an  opening  of  8 m.  72  c. ; the 
remainder  only  one-half.  Taking  all  the 
above  into  due  consideration,  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  our  neighbours  on  the.  completion 
of  this  original  and  well-conceived  structure. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Chelmsford  Board  of  Health  have  re- 
solved to  “ procure  such  a survey  of  the  town 
to  be  made  as  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 

by  the  Ordnance  office.” Mr.  Ranger  has 

presented  his  report  on  the  question  of  supply- 
ing Southampton  with  water.  The  report,  ac- 
i cording  to  a Hampshire  paper,  enters  fully 
into  the  whole  subject,  giving  a comparative 
( estimate  of  the  expense,  & c.,  of  the  various 
plans  proposed — results  of  analyses  of  differ- 
: ent  waters — costs  of  conveying  same — and 
i also  report  on  the  well  on  the  Common.  Mr. 

1 Ranger  recommends,  as  the  result,  that  water 
1 be  obtained  from  the  Mansbridge  lock,  on  the 
1 Itchen,  above  Swathling.  The  report  is  to  be 

1 printed. A motion  is  about  to  be  decided 

( on  by  the  Southampton  Council  for  advertis- 
i ing  an  offer  of  a premium  of  50/.  for  the  best 
[ plan,  &c.,  for  converting  the  public  lands  into 
f places  of  amusement  and  recreation  : another 
] motion  on  the  same  paper  relates  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a cattle  market;  and  another  is 
:<  for  petitioning  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
* window  tax. Stedham  Church,  near  Mid- 

ihurst, built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

I J . Butler,  of  Chichester,  architect,  was  conse- 
:i crated  on  Sunday  in  last  week.  The  former 
:1  church,  being  much  too  small  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parish,  and  otherwise  inconvenient, 
vwas  taken  down,  and  the  present  structure, 
vvvhich  furnishes  accommodation  for  300  per- 
i 'sons,  was  erected  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of 
' lithe  Misses  Payne,  of  Rother-hill.  It  is  built 
nin  the  earlier  style  of  pointed  architecture,  and 

lichas  a nave,  chancel,  tower,  and  south  aisle. 

tA  subscription  fund  for  erecting  a new  church 
nin  1‘isherton-Anger  (Salisbury)  is  progressing 
afavourably ; and  an  eligible  site  will  pro- 
bably be  obtained,  and  the  building  com- 

jnmenced,  during  the  present  year. Fear 

I'fof  danger  from  powder  magazines  appears 
I0?  be  very  prevalent  just  now.  “ Public  atten- 
tion,” says  the  Times,  “ has  been  aroused  to 


the  extremely  unguarded  and  dangerous  con- 
dition of  the  powder  magazine  at  Laudore,  near 
Swansea.  This  magazine,  which  contains  a 
store  of  gunpowder  amounting  to  nearly  six 
tons,  is  situated  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
South  Wales  Railway,  from  which  it  is  distant 
only  a few  yards,  and  it  is  nightly  passed  by 
numerous  workmen  bearing  lighted  torches, 
and  often  carrying  dangerous  combustibles. 
The  danger,  however,  is  greatly  increased  at 
the  present  time  from  the  fact  that  there  is  in 
the  roof  a hole  nearly  half  a yard  square,” — 
which  we  should  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  a spark  from  a locomotive  in  passing  might 

considerably  enlarge. At  a recent  meeting 

of  the  Liverpool  Health  Committee  the  In- 
spector of  Nuisances  reported  the  cleansing  of 
955  cesspools  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
reference  of  1,316  middens  and  ashpits  to  the 
Building  Surveyor  for  examination  and  repair, 
and  the  issue  of  641  notes  to  persons  whose 
middens  were  to  be  removed.  He  also  re- 
ported that  81  nuisances  complained  of  by  the 
inhabitants  had  been  inspected  and  reported 
on,  that  100  nuisance  notices  had  been  served, 
and  the  reference  of  46  others  to  the  Borough 
Engineer  for  remedy  by  drainage,  and  39  to 
the  Building  Surveyor  for  examination  and 
repair.  During  the  past  year  1,054  cellars 
were  examined,  158  of  which  were  claimed  as 
built  or  altered  under  the  late  Health  Act, 
650  were  unoccupied,  187  were  occupied, 
but  without  beds,  in  evasion  of  the  law, 
and  59  with  beds  in  them,  in  violation 

of  it,  and  which  will  be  again  cleared. 

With  reference  to  the  site  of  Islington-market, 
near  St.  George’s-hall,  at  Liverpool,  the  Local 
Times  says,  “ We  have  heard  many  artists  and 
other  people  of  taste  express  astonishment  at 
the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  the  removal 
of  the  Old  Islington-market,  and  utter  fervent 
hopes  that  the  land  will  not  again  be  built 
upon.  Certainly,  injustice  will  be  done  to 
St.  George’s-hall  if  any  buildings  be  thrown 
up  on  this  angular  piece  of  ground.  The  re- 
moval has  produced  precisely  the  effect  that 
was  required,  for  now  there  is  an  open  space 
and  an  abundant  play  of  light  on  every  side. 
The  site  would  be  an  admirable  one  for  a 
statue  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  an  obelisk,  or 
any  similar  object ; but  any  larger  erection 
would  give  the  place  a close,  huddled  up,  and 
disagreeable  appearance.  The  buildings  of 
Islington-terrace  might  under  the  supervision 
of  a skilful  architect,  be  easily  altered,  so  as  to 
present  a very  handsome  front,  and  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  fine  architectural  specimens 
everywhere  rising  up  in  the  vicinity.  The 
squalid  buildings  at  the  top  of  Shaw’s-brow 
could  be  replaced  by  some  lofty  erection  which 
would  effectually  shut  out  the  old  windmill 
and  other  objects  behind,  and  thus  an  air  of 
completeness  would  be  given  to  the  whole 
place  in  this  direction,  and  at  comparatively 

little  expense.” The  new  Baptist  chapel, 

just  erected  in  Great  George’s-street,  Leeds, 
has  been  opened  for  Divine  service.  It  is  de- 
signed in  the  early  decorated  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  cruciform  in  plan,  with  north  and 
south  aisle,  and  fitted  up  with  open  seats  or 
benches  to  accommodate  600  persons.  The 
length  of  the  chapel,  from  east  to  west,  is  102 
feet;  width  of  nave  and  aisles  38  feet ; tran- 
septs 60  feet  from  north  to  south  ; height  of 
apex  of  roof,  56  feet : the  walls  are  of  stone  : 
the  cost  of  building  and  furniture  is  1,700/.; 
that  of  the  land,  1,100/.  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw 

is  the  architect. Plans  have  been  prepared 

by  the  same  architect  for  a new  church  which 
will  probably  be  built  at  Thornton,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  church. It  is  in  contempla- 

tion to  form  a company  for  lighting  the  town 
of  Olney  with  gas.  The  plan  proposed  is 
to  raise  2,000/.  in  shares  of  10/.  each. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Wells 

Diocesan  Church  Building  Association,  a grant 
of  100/.  was  ordered  to  be  paid  towards  a re- 
arrangement of  sittings  in  Wellington  Church, 
by  which  accommodation  has  been  obtained 
for  878  persons,  the  increase  being  for  288. 
The  sum  of  100/.  the  remainder  of  the  grant 
of  200/.  towards  a re-arrangement  of  the  pew- 
ing  in  Bridgewater  Church,  was  also  ordered 
to  be  paid.  This  church  formerly  afforded  ac- 
commodation for  827  : by  the  present  arrange- 


ment there  are  774  free  sittings  for  adults,  151 
for  children,  and  507  for  other  persons;  making 
together  1,832.  Grants  were  also  made  to 

Saltford  and  Milverton  churches. -There  is 

a probability  of  the  little  town  of  Usk  being 
now  lit  with  gas.  A committee  has  been 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing the  works:  2,970  yards  of  .main  pipe 

would  be  required. Eight  hundred  of  the 

inhabitants  of  Manchester  have  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Council,  complaining  of  the 
filthy  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  streets  of 
the  town,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  more 
effectual  cleansing,  especially  with  the  scaven- 
ging machines,  already  brought  into  successful 

operation. A sculptured  monument  has 

been  recently  executed  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stonard,  late  vector  of  Aldingham, 
Lancashire,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson,  sculptor, 
of  Belper.  The  style  adopted  is  the  Perpen- 
dicular Gothic,  with  carved  centre  canopy, 
pinnacles,  finials,  &c.  The  stone  is  from  the 
Mansfield  quarries,  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  Mr.  Robin- 
son was  employed  during  six  years. A 

stained  window,  by  Wailes,  has  been  placed  in 
the  tower  light  of  EUand  Church,  Halifax,  as 
a monument  to  the  Rev.  Christopher  and  Wm. 
Atkinson,  father  and  son,  47  years  successively 
incumbents  of  Elland.  The  window  consists 
of  three  lights,  the  tracery  being  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style.  The  first  on  the  left  is  a repre- 
sentation of  our  Saviour’s  presentation  to  the 
Temple  : on  the  right  stands  the  high-priest 
with  his  hands  extended  to  receive  the  infant, 
who  is  presented  by  his  virgin  mother,  and 
behind  her  the  figure  of  Joseph  carrying  a 
basket  containing  two  turtle  doves  is  just  visi- 
ble. Beneath  the  group  is  an  angel  holding  a 
scroll,  with  the  text,  “ His  name  was  called 
Jesus.”  In  the  centre  compartment  is  por- 
trayed the  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  while  on  the 
left  is  St.John  the  Baptist,  pouring  the  water  on 
our  Saviour’s  head  from  a shell.  All  the  groups 

arethrownoutbyafloriationof  ultramarine. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  rebuilding  of  Cocker- 
mouth  Church  now  amount  to  about  3,700/. 
The  Monarch  Insurance  Company  having  paid 
the  whole  amount  of  insurance,  viz.  2,000/., 
without  any  deduction  for  salvage,  300/.  only 
is  required  to  make  up  the  necessary  amount, 

6,000/. The  Fawcett  Schools  at  Carlisle 

were  opened  on  Tuesday  in  week  before  last. 
The  building  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architec- 
ture— of  red  freestone  below,  and  of  red  brick 
with  white  stone  dressings  above.  There  is 
not  much  expended  on  ornament.  The  schools 
are  all  on  one  floor ; above  the  level  of  the 
West  Walls,  on  which  the  building  stands. 
They  consist,  first,  of  a boys’  school  and  girls’ 
school,  each  45  feet  by  36  feet,  separated  from 
each  other  by  sliding  doors,  and  24  feet  high 
to  the  ridge  of  the  open  roof;  and,  secondly, 
of  an  infant  school,  3S  feet  by  22  feet  6 inches, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  building.  This  is 
lighted  by  a large  four-light  window  at  each 
end.  The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  (at  the  rate  of  nine 
square  feet  to  each  child)  175  hoys,  and  the 
like  number  of  girls;  the  infants’  school  is 
calculated  for  150  infants  ; altogether,  500  chil- 
dren. Mr.  James  Stewart  was  the  architect. 
The  contractors  were,  Mr.  Thomas  Robson, 
mason  and  bricklayer ; Messrs.  Cameron  and 
Briggs,  joiners;  Mr.  J.  Choaks,  slater;  Mr. 
D.  Blain,  plumber;  Mr.  D.  Clarke,  ironfounder 
for  the  columns  and  beams  of  the  roof;  Mr. 
J.  Blaylock,  for  the  cast-iron  windows;  Mr. 

Henry  Tweddle,  painter,  &c.  &c. Gutta 

percha  pipes  are  now  in  use  in  St.  Matthew’s 

Church,  Glasgow,  for  behoof  of  the  deaf. 

It  is  stated,  in  Moody’s  National  Property 
List,  that  a house  in  Charlotte-street,  Gla-gow, 
has  been  sold  by  private  bargain,  at  1,590/.,  for 
the  erection  of  a Roman  Catholic  institution, 

or  nunnery. The  various  dissenting  bodies 

in  Newcastle,  says  the  local  Journal,  seem 
disposed  to  locate  themselves  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  Great  Central  Railway  Station.  A 
new  Independent  meeting-house  is  being 
erected  in  Claj  ton-street  West,  in  place  of  the 
old  one  in  Zion-court:  the  Baptist  congrega- 
tion, which  meet  in  Tu' hill-stairs,  have  pur- 
chased a site  in  the  vicinity,  at  the  rate  of 
27s.  6d.  per  square  yard,  and  they  will  shortly 
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commence  building : one  or  two  other  con- 
gregations have  been  looking  out,  it  is  said, 
for  accommodation  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood.  A bridge  has  recently  been  erected 

at  Haddington,  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  More, 
Gimmersmills,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
these  grain-mills  with  the  town.  The  bridge  is 
of  wood-work,  and  rests  on  three  stone  piers. 
The  cost  is  said  to  have  been  between  800/. 
and  1,000/. It  is  proposed  to  erect,  at  Had- 

dington, a covered  market,  about  6,000  feet 
square,  or  nearly  two-thirds  the  area  of  the 
Edinburgh  Corn-Exchange.  The  structure  is 
meant  to  he  plain,  but  substantial. A meet- 

ing was  lately  held,  at  Arbroath,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  in  order  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  erecting  a model  lodging-house  for  factory 
girls,  when  three  of  the  inhabitants  forthwith 
subscribed  10/.  each,  three  of  them  25/.  each, 
and  four  of  them  50/.  each.  Smaller  sums 
were  also  subscribed,  and  a committee  was 

appointed  to  increase  the  subscription.  

An  English  company,  it  is  said,  is  about  to 
light  the  town  of  Newry  with  gas  made  from 
water,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  thousand  cubic 
feet ! 


THE  NATIONAL  WASHINGTON  MONU- 
MENT, NEW  YORK. 

At  a meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  on  the  5th  November  (reported  in  the 
New  York  Literary  World),  Mr.  J.  13.  Varnum 
read  a paper  upon  the  National  Washington 
Monument  and  other  kindred  subjects,  from 
which  we  obtain  the  following  particulars  : — 

Since  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  about 
two  years  since,  the  work  has  regularly  pro- 
gressed. The  foundation  is  at  the  bottom 
81  feet  square.  It  is  built  of  a species  of  blue 
rock,  a material  which  is  continued  up  17  feet 
above  ground.  Here  the  marble  work  for  the 
obelisk  commences.  This  obelisk  is  to  be  500 
feet  high,  55  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  33 
feet  square  at  the  top.  The  walls  are  15  feet 
thick  at  the  commencement,  leaving  a space 
inside  25  feet  square,  which  will  be  of  the 
same  dimensions  all  the  way  up.  The  obelisk 
is  now  76  feet  high,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
at  least  50  feet  will  be  added  during  another 
season. 

The  outside  is  constructed  of  what  is  known 
as  Symington’s  large  crystal  marble,  procured 
from  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore.  The  main 
body  of  the  wall  is  of  blue  gneiss,  and 
with  this  the  interior  is  lined,  except  where 
blocks  presented  by  states  or  associations  have 
been  inserted.  The  quality  of  the  material 
and  its  capacity  to  sustain  pressure  and  resist 
frost  were  most  satisfactorily  tested  in  some 
experiments  made  at  two  different  times,  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  the  Interior. 

Thirty  states  and  one  territory  have  deter- 
mined to  present  blocks  of  stone  to  be  inserted 
on  the  iriside,  of  which  five  are  already  in  the 
wall,  and  nine  are  on  the  ground.  About  fifty 
associations  have  requested  permission  to  make 
similar  donations,  and  a number  have  been 
received.  Some  of  them  are  of  elaborate 
workmanship  and  beautiful  material,  almost 
every  prominent  kind  of  stone  or  marble  in  the 
Union  being  there  in  one  or  more  specimens. 

There  have  been  expended  on  the  work  up  to 
this  time  120,000  dollars.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  whole  shaft  will  be  500,000  dollars. 

A large  additional  subscription  was  received 
on  the  spot  from  visiters,  within  a week  or 
two  after  the  passing  of  the  compromise  bills, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  zeal  in  the  cause 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  prospects  of 
preserving  the  Union  were  brightened. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  a gentleman  dis- 
tinguished for  his  liberality,  the  purchaser  of 
Washington’s  farewell  address,  headed  the 
subscription  with  500  dollars;  but  the  agent 
only  succeeded  in  collecting  altogether  about 
1,500  dollars  in  sums  of  50  dollars,  20  dollars, 
and  10  dollars. 

The  monthly  receipts  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  now  average  about  2,800  dollars,  and 
if  they  continue  to  come  in  to  that  extent,  very 
fair  progress  will  be  made  on  the  work,  as  the 
sum  already  expended  was  much  of  it  laid  out 
on  the  foundation,  in  providing  a steam-engine, 
and  securing  a stock  of  materials. 

In  reply  to  objections  urged  against  the 


monument,  Mr.  Varnum  said,  if  you  take  the 
mass  of  mankind  you  find  but  a small  number, 
comparatively,  who  study  books  of  any  kind, 
especially  history,  and  of  those  who  do  read, 
comparatively  few  preserve  a distinct  recollec- 
tion of  prominent  characters  and  leading  events. 
Upon  such  persons  objects  presented  to  the 
senses  make  the  greatest  impression,  and  a 
monument  or  a painting  leads  to  inquiry,  and 
keeps  the  subject  constantly  before  the  mind. 
But  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  chief 
object  of  a monument  to  an  individual  is  to 
preserve  his  memory.  Is  it  not  rather  a me- 
mento of  the  value  set  upon  the  deceased  by 
those  who  reared  the  obelisk,  a testimonial  of 
the  appreciation  of  him  by  those  who  survived  ? 
The  best  evidence  of  patriotism  is  a disposi- 
tion to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  cause  we 
believe  to  be  just;  and  so  the  best  evidence  of 
gratitude  is  some  voluntary  offering  from  our 
treasures,  something  more  than  the  mere  empty 
thanks  which  cost  us  no  individual  effort  to 
bestow.  Hence  the  monuments  which  are 
by  far  the  most  interesting  in  their  associa- 
tions, are  those  which  have  been  erected  by 
voluntary  contributions, — not  by  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  public  treasury,  which,  though  all 
are  taxed  for  it,  no  one  feels, — but  by  some 
little  personal  sacrifice.  A mere  pile  of  rude 
stones,  each  of  which  is  brought  by  a different 
individual,  speaks  much  more  forcibly  for  the 
respect  entertained  for  the  dead  than  a gorge- 
ous monument  built  by  the  decree  of  a parlia- 
ment or  the  will  of  a ruler. 

Every  city  in  Europe  is  filled  with  monu- 
ments ; but  very  few  of  them  are  the  work  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  or  commemorate  anything 
more  than  a royal  visit,  or  an  exalted  rank, — 
monuments  erected  by  town  councils  or  the 
owners  of  property  around  particular  parks,  as 
acts  of  civility,  sometimes  of  servility. 

There  are  in  London  some  thirteen  statues 
of  sovereigns — four  of  the  brothers  of  sove- 
reigns, four  generals,  and  one  philanthropist. 

Many  monuments  in  Europe  were  reared  by 
the  individuals  they  were  intended  to  honour. 
Napoleon  was  not  at  all  modest  in  this  respect; 
but  his  monuments  commemorate  others  be- 
sides himself — great  events — great  generals, 
brave  legions.  He  knew  well  how  to  minister 
to  the  pride  of  the  soldier,  and  excite  a thirst 
for  glory.  His  noblest  monuments  are  the 
splendid  bridges  and  elegant  edifices  he  built 
in  various  parts  of  his  empire.  But  the  effect 
his  triumphal  arches  have  had  on  the  soldiery 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  monuments  exercise 
no  small  influence.  History  is  full  of  such 
evidence.  Were  there  no  monuments  but 
those  erected  by  voluntary  contribution,  there 
would  be  very  few  indeed,  and  these  few 
would  commemorate  real  merit. 

In  America  there  has  generally  been  a senti- 
ment favourable  to  such  erections.  The 
monument  at  Bunker  Hill,  the  Battle  Monu- 
ment at  Baltimore,  and  the  Naval  Monument 
at  Washington,  have  already  been  erected  by 
voluntary  contribution.  An  equestrian  statue 
to  General  Jackson  at  Washington  is  now 
about  being  cast  in  bronze,  and  we  have  seen 
how,  almost  without  observation  or  notice,  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  National 
Monument. 

Besides  these  there,  is  scarcely  a large  city 
in  the  country  where  something  of  the  kind  is 
not  proposed ; and  the  difficulty  has  generally 
been  that  the  plan  adopted  was  on  so  extrava- 
gant a scale  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether 
any  subscriber  could  ever  see  it  completed. 


South  Metropolitan  Schools  Com- 
petition.— For  the  information  of  your  corre- 
spondent, “ T.  S.  Edwards,”  I beg  to  state  that 
I was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  above 
schools ; and  I am  surprised  that  it  is  needful 
to  ask  the  question,  because  every  competitor 
is  entitled  to  know  the  name  of  the  architect 
whose  design  is  selected  in  any  competition 
whatever;  and  this  information  might  have 
been  obtained  if  asked  for,  though  I think  it 
should  be  supplied  without  the  asking.  The 
idea  of  building  is  not  abandoned,  but  is  only 
in  abeyance,  in  consequence  of  some  legal  im- 
pediments as  to  site,  funds,  &c.  I quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Edwards’s  sentiments  in  respect  to 
competitions. — Edwin  Nash. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  probable  that  the  members  of  our  pro- 
fession generally  will  not  think  it  necessary 
to  make  any  reply  to  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Fergusson  in  The  Builder  of  last  week, 
as  it  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it:  never- 
theless, for  fear  the  public,  both  British  and 
foreign,  should  consider  that  we  all  acquiesce 
in  the  observations  it  contains,  I venture  to- 
trouble  you  with  a few  remarks  thereon. 

The  principal,  nay,  for  aught  I can  see,  the- 
only  reason  why  Mr.  Fergusson  lauds  Mr. 
Paxton  for  the  design  of  the  Exhibition  Build- 
ing in  the  Park  is  for  discarding  all  precedent 
and  avoiding  the  sin  of  copyism.  Now,  has 
Mr.  Paxton  done  this,  and  has  he  struck  out 
anything  new  ? I do  not  hesitate  to  say  no. 

Either,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  observes,  “ he  was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  or  profoundly  despised 
Vitruvius  and  his  disciples,”  probably  the  for- 
mer, as  I am  unwilling  to  think  so  badly  of  Mr. 
Paxton  as  to  imagine  that  he  would  despise 
talent  in  another;  and  therefore, knowing  little 
of  architecture  as  a fine  art,  he  fell  back  on 
the  only  precedent  at  his  command,  and  gave 
us  a copy,  on  a gigantic  scale,  of  a greenhouse, 
without  any  claim  to  beauty  either  in  its 
general  mass  or  its  details,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  great  transept,  and  that,  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  allows,  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Barry;  and  he  further  admits  that  “had  Mr. 
Barry’s  idea  been  adopted  of  carrying  the  same 
roof  down  the  whole  length  of  the  central  aisle 
the  budding  would  then  have  had  some  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  beauty,*  and  yet  iu 
the  very  next  sentence  Mr.  Fergusson  proceeds 
to  say  that  Mr.  Barry  could  not  have  made  a 
satisfactory  building  of  it,  and  that  for  the 
marvellous  reason  that  he  was  an  architect ! 

I do  not  write  to  find  fault  with  Mr. 
Paxton’s  building,  the  real  merits  of  which,- 
those  of  being  weather  proof  and  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently put  to  the  test  ere  long ; but  simply  to- 
assert  that  no  new  principle  has  thereby  been 
evolved,  and  to  express  an  earnest  wish,  that  if 
common  sense  is  to  lead  some  of  us  to  the. 
wilful  destruction,  without  remorse,  of  such 
buildings  as  the  Parthenon  and  Cologne 
Cathedral,  merely  to  retain  and  admire  our 
modern  works,  the  remainder  of  us  may 
be  endowed  with  sufficient  good  sense  and 
love  for  the  noble  buildings  that  have  been 
left  us  by  former  generations  to  defend  them 
against  all  such  barbarous  attacks.'!' 

Raphael  Brandon. 


SOUTH-WEST  TRANSEPT,  ELY 
CATHEDRAL. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  noticed  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  important  restorations 
going  on  at  Ely  Cathedral,  and  have  also  oc- 
casionally given  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  portions.  Annexed  we  give  a 
drawingoftheinteriorofthesouth-westtransept- 
We  doubt  if  a more  striking  specimen  of  its 
particular  period  (Norman)  can  be  met  with  in 
any  of  our  English  cathedrals;  and  yet,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  this  portion  of  the 
building  was  totally  neglected,  and,  we  believe, 
divided  from  the  nave  by  a high  wall : this  has 
been  removed,  the  whole  of  the  stone-work 
cleansed  and  restored,  the  windows  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  every  effort  made  to  rein- 
state the  transept  in  something  of  its  original 
beauty.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  small 
chapel  on  the  east  side  was  undergoing  a care- 
ful and  substantial  restoration.  A flat  ceiling 
divided  into  panels  has  been  placed  over  the 
transept,  and  several  experiments  as  to  colour 

* This  form  of  greenhouse  would  have  remiuded  any 
one  who  had  seen  it  very  forcibly  of  the  beautiful  one 
lately  erected  by  Mr.  Deeintus  Burton  iu  the  gardens  at 
Kew. 

t Three  other  letters  on  this  subject  reached  us  too  late 
for  consideration.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  lor  us  to  say,  * 
that  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  concurring  in  all  tne 
communications  we  publish. 


have  been  made  in  these  panels.  These  ex- 
periments are  all  more  or  less  failures;  and  it 
will  behove  the  dean  and  chapter  to  give  this 
part  of  the  work  their  most  attentive  considera- 
tion before  they  come  to  a decision.  The 
paving  of  the  transept  and  chapel  are  still  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  detract  much  from  the 
general  effect. 


Our  readers  will  remember  it  was  during  an 
\ examination  of  this  part  of  the  cathedral  that 
the  late  Mr.  Basevi  met  his  death  : an  enamelled 
| brass  of  exquisite  workmanship  has  lately  been 
! placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  as  a me- 
morial of  this  gentleman. 

1 There  is  hardly  anything  which  conduces 
more  to  the  comfort  of  either  architect  or 


I artist  in  visiting  a building  of  this  description 
I than  the  presence  of  a well-informed  and 
j obliging  verger.  At  Ely,  it  seems  to  be  the 
' principal  aim  of  the  person  holding  that  office 
J to  give  every  information  and  assistance  in  his 
power.  Having  often  had  occasion  to  avail 
I ourselves  of  his  good  offices,  we  think  it  right 
! to  bear  this  small  tribute  to  his  merits. 
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DOINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Queen’s  University  at  Belfast  (a  view 
of  which  has  recently  appeared  in  The 
Builder),  is  one  of  the  three  colleges  lately 
erected  in  Ireland,  and  comprehends  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements.  On  the  ground-door, 
central  on  west  elevation,  is  an  entrance-tower, 
17  feet  by  17  feet  (with  porter’s  room  adjoin- 
ing, 1G  feet  by  12  feet),  which  leads  to  an 
entrance-hall,  54  feet  by  2G  feet,  with  which 
a grand  staircase,  and  lobby  to  examination- 
hall,  34  feet  by  12  feet,  communicate:  to  the 
left  of  the  hall,  is  a hat  and  clothes  room, 
48  feet  by  12  feet,  with  a door  leading  to 
cloisters,  off  which  the  lecture-rooms,  four  in 
number,  37  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide,  with 
professors’  retiring-rooms,  25  feet  by  10  feet, 
are  situate.  The  cloisters  terminate  at  the 
northern  wing,  which  contains  the  following 
apartments  : — Philosophical  apparatus-room, 
20  feet  by  20  feet;  laboratory,  33  feet  by  18 
feet,  and  a students’  entrance- hall,  31  feet  by 
12  feet,  with  staircase  leading  to  upper  lecture- 
rooms.  At  one  extremity  of  this  wing  is  a yard, 
38  feet  by  35  feet;  a coal  store,  28  feet  by  12 
feet;  urinals,  water-closets,  &c.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance-hall,  is  the  examination-hall, 
80  feet  by  38  feet,  and  41  feet  high,  lighted  by 
six  windows,  the  lower  ones  having  three  open- 
ings, with  arched  heads,  and  label  mouldings  ; 
and  those  above,  which  are  also  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  compartments,  are  of  a more 
decorative  character.  At  the  termination  of 
the  cloisters,  and  situate  in  the  south  wing, 
are  the  residences  of  the  president  and  vice 
president,  containing  entrance-porches,  hall, 
dining  and  drawing-rooms,  libraries,  closets, 
&c.,  with  sleeping  apartments  over,  and  kitchen 
offices  in  the  basement  story.  The  second 
floor  contains  a committee-room  in  entrance- 
tower,  museum  and  library,  situate  in  centre 
building  over  lecture-rooms,  registrar’s  room. 
16  feet  by  12  feet,  apparatus,  and  “chemical  ” 
apparatus  rooms,  lecture-rooms,  &c.  The 
height,  to  wall  plate  of  centre  building,  is 
41  feet,  to  ridge  of  roof,  53  feet;  height  of 
lower  lecture-rooms,  17  feet;  upper  ditto,  21 
feet.  The  cloisters  extend  250  feet,  and  are 
10  feet  wide.  Mr.  Charles  Lanyon,  of  Belfast, 
is  the  architect.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  build- 
ing was  26,000/.  Mr.  Cranston  Gregg,  con- 
tractor. 

The  foundation  stone  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Limerick,  was  laid  on  the  15th  ult.  The 
I building,  which  is  in  the  Norman  style  ol 
architecture,  will  consist  of  a nave,  about  70 
i feet  in  length,  surmounted  by  clerestory  win- 
j dows,  and  having  two  side  aisles.  The  chan- 
! cel  projects,  and  the  central  roof  will  be  sup- 
ported on  arches  and  pillars  of  cut  stone : 
l there  will  also  be  a tower  and  spire  about  90 
1 feet  in  height.  The  interior  of  the  roofs  will 
I be  of  open  woodwork,  stained  and  varnished, 
I resting  on  cut  stone  corbels.  The  building 
j has  been  designed  by,  and  i6  erecting  under 
the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  J.  Welland,  archi- 
tect. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
i pany  have  just  completed  an  extensive  store- 
house at  the  North  Wall,  Dublin  : it  is  140 
I feet  long  by  22  feet  wide.  The  plans  were 
I furnished  by  Mr.  Tarrant,  engineer.  Cost  of 
) construction  about  800/.  Messrs,  Cockburn 
, and  Son,  builders. 

The  Chetwynd  Metal  Viaduct,  on  the  Cork 
i and  Bandon  Railway,  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and  will  be  within  10  feet  of  the  height  of  the 
; Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  of  the  Menai  Straits. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  decided 
i upon  erecting  additions  to  the  workhouse  of 
I the  Granard  Union,  and  the  board  of  guar- 
dians are  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for  the 
j execution  of  the  works  according  to  the  draw- 
! ings  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect. 

A spacious  building  in  Whitefriar- street, 

1 Dublin,  has  been  converted  into  a training- 
school  for  the  children  of  the  poor  : the  build- 
ing is  divided  into  several  distinct  compart- 
ments. The  lower  section  comprises  a suite 
of  spacious  and  well-ventilated  school-rooms, 
i fitted  with  all  necessary  accommodation,  and 
finished  in  a tasteful  manner.  These  rooms 
i are  fitted  up  with  gas  burners  (for  night 
i;  schools),  supplying  abundant  light,  and  which 
i can  be  kept  at  a proper  temperature  by  patent 


stoves.  The  upper  story  is  occupied  entirely 
by  one  large  room,  wherein  the  various  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  the  pupils  will  be  carried  on. 
The  entire  of  this  establishment  will  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  education  and  indus- 
trial training  of  the  female  children. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  the  New  Ross 
Union  purpose  erecting  sundry  buildings  in 
connection  with  the  workhouse  ; and  have 
advertised  for  tenders  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  according  to  the  drawings  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners’  architect. 

The  works  on  the  Londonderry  and  Cole- 
raine Railway  are  to  be  resumed  immediately, 
and  the  opening  of  the  line  to  Newtownlima- 
vady  may  be  looked  forward  to. 

It  is  contemplated  to  construct  a tower  and 
belfry  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Let- 
terkenny,  which  has  been  lately  erected  ; and 
also  to  purchase  an  organ  for  same : three 
galleries  have  recently  been  added,  and  a costly 
marble  altar  also.  A sum  of  3,000/.  has  been 
expended  on  the  internal  decorations,  and 
subscriptions  are  now  being  raised  for  the 
completion  of  the  works, 

Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute. — The  report  of 
this  body  for  the  past  year  states  that  the 
number  of  members  for  the  past  year  is  2,862, 
being  an  increase  of  162  upon  the  previous 
year  ; that  the  issues  of  books  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  93,600  sets.  The  entire  number 
of  volumes  now  possessed  by  the  institution 
amounts  to  5,746.  The  contracts  for  improve- 
ments, alterations,  gas  fittings,  &c.,  in  the 
lecture-hall,  are  stated  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
the  work  is  progressing  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Louch,  architects. 


NEXT  TO  FORM,  COLOUR. 

Sir, — Although  my  husband  lives  at  Clap- 
ham,  and  exacts  of  me  the  closest  attention  to 
his  cherished  garden  and  conservatory,  rarely 
allowing  me  to  see  the  marvels  of  London,  yet 
I stole  away  yesterday,  when  he  was  fairly  off 
to  his  country-house,  and  paid  a visit  to  the 
great  glass  building. 

On  entering  the  wide  expanse,  my  eyes 
wandered  over  its  details,  and  I could  not  help 
wishing  that  it  was  transferred  to  our  common, 
and  planted  on  our  delightful  paddock,  which 
it  would  wholly  cover  in.  Dear  Mr.  Bot- 
tomry’s hobby  at  home  (that  is,  our  conser- 
vatory) is  40  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide  : it  is 
attached  to  the  south-east  side  of  our  bouse, 
which  it  covers  in  to  the  eaves;  but  I am 
quite  out  of  conceit  with  it  now  : yet,  Sir,  I 
think  that  if  the  Painting  Committee  were  to 
take  a look  at  the  style  of  its  finish,  it  might 
aid  them  in  choosing  their  colour,  the  last  and 
the  roost  effective  of  their  operations. 

My  lady  friends  always  apply  to  me  for 
advice  in  the  choice  of  their  colours  in  bonnets, 
dresses,  window-curtains,  carpets,  and  even  in 
the  tint  of  their  house  decorations;  and,  to  do 
Mr.  Bottomry  justice,  he  did  admit  my  claims 
to  discrimination,  even  in  that  of  his  pet  con- 
servatory. I had  it  done  in  a verdatre  white, 
and  all  agree  in  lauding  the  agreeable  repose 
which  this  tint  confers,  together  with  its 
lightness  and  accordance  with  all  the  floral 
and  arborific  contents. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  judges  of 
effect  in  laying  on  paint;  therefore,  observing 
a party,  of  whom  one  was  known  to  me,  dis- 
coursing on  the  experiments  now  in  progress 
in  the  national  conservatory,  we  at  once  held  a 
conference  on  the  subject — a true  committee  of 
taste  on  the  palace  itself — on  which  there  was 
no  dissent : all  condemned  the  tawdry,  gaudy, 
and  meretricious  mixture  of  red,  yellow,  blue, 
and  a little  white,  now  rapidly  extending  over 
the  interior  of  the  grand  arch,  and  e pecially 
the  yellow  on  the  frames  and  styles  of  the  top 
light,  which  gave  a sickly  hue  to  day  : the  sun, 
though  bright,  looked  jaundiced  through,  and 
the  whole  appeared  like  wares  of  a Dutch  toy- 
shop or  a China  joss-house. 

I will  admit  that  the  blue  with  white  lines 
looked  light,  clear,  and  elegant,  but  the  top 
lights  of  (nearly  sage)  green  are  more  refresh- 
ing and  less  obtrusive  than  any  other  colour  : 
the  blue  and  white  on  the  traverse  beams  or 
girders  are  certainly  the  lightest,  as  the  outer 
styles  of  white  deprive  these  castings  of  much 


of  their  ponderous  appearance ; but  the  red 
yellow,  and  blue  mixture,  is  only  fit  for  the 
favours  of  a St.  Alban’s  candidate  or  a 
Moorish  Alhambra.  If  the  building  be  to 
stand,  and  to  be  a conservatory,  or  winter- 
garden,  then  these  flagrant  primitives  should 
be  abandoned,  and  the  light  green  adopted  as 
the  most  consistent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
neatest. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  trees,  which  the  skilful 
contractor  has  capped  over,  allow  me  to  ask 
of  what  use  it  is  to  let  them  stand,  seeing 
that  by  June  next  the  leaves,  if  they  come 
out  at  all,  will  have  completely  withered. 
These  veterans  are  too  old  to  endure  so  violent 
a change  of  habit : they  must  perish  from  lack 
of  moisture — no  dew  nor  shower  for  the  bud, 
the  bark,  or  the  root!  Possibly  they  are  left 
to  record  Mr.  Paxton’s  triumph,  possibly  that 
of  the  popular  voice,  and  they  stand  as  trees 
of  liberty  : they  are,  however,  monstrously 
in  tiie  way,  and  can  be  of  no  value  to  either 
Exhibition  or  Winter  Garden,  since  they  never 
will  (take  my  word  for  it)  produce  other  than 
the  crop  they  now  bear — a crop  of  shavings  ! 

The  nurserymen  and  florists  whom  dear 
Bottomry  largely  patronises,  all  consult  me  on 
the  laying  out  of  pleasure-gardens  for  a scope 
of  five  miles  round  Clapham,  and  although 
not  a judge  of  architecture  nor  of  the  best  mode 
of  disguising  a skeleton,  I claim  my  pre-emi- 
nence in  light  and  shadows,  and  venture  to 
communicate  these  remarks  to  The  Builder, 
as  the  best  expositor  for 

Emma  Bottomry. 

P.S. — The  learned  disquisitions  (lectures)  on 
primitive  colours,  their  accord  for  only  “ one- 
third  diameter  of  the  bow  /”  prismatic  demon- 
strations and  pragmatic  deductions  ! have  no 
concern  with  taste.  Take  a natural  view  of 
these  things,  but,  above  all,  consult  a lady. 
We  were  six  in  council  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
we  all  agreed  in  this. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

First  official  Prussian  Report  on  their  Exhi- 
bitors at  London. — The  head  Exhibition  Com- 
mission of  Berlin  have  just  published  a report, 
of  which  we  make  the  following  extract.  The 
number  of  candidates  for  the  Exhibition 
amounts  to  1872,  of  which  455  belong  to  the 
easterly,  and  439  to  the  west  part  of  Prussia. 
On  ores  and  metals  we  find  the  following  no- 
tices : — Zinc.  Germany  is  still  the  country 
where  this  metal  is  most  extensively  produced. 
In  Silesia  there  have  been  produced,  in  the 
year  1849,  452,546  cwt.  of  plates  and  bars  of 
zinc,  and  19,558  of  rolled  zinc.  The  royal 
mine  of  Konigshiitte  will  exhibit  red  and  yellow 
brass  ore  ( galmey ) of  different  sorts.  From 
Stolberg,  also,  in  Westphalia,  samples  will  be 
sent  to  London. — Iron.  The  Rhenish  iron- 
works are  the  most  important,  whose  produc- 
tions amounted  to  886,000  cwt.  of  cast  iron, 

797.000  cwt.  of  bar  and  rolled  iron,  and  117,000 
cwt.  of  cast  steel.  The  mining  direction  of 
Bonn  will  send  in  a series  of  iron  ore,  cast 
iron,  and  steel,  and  some  collateral  products. 
The  extensive  rail  and  puddling  works  at 
Hende  and  Sterkrade  will  exhibit  many  ex- 
tensive samples.  Silesia,  which  produces 

894.000  cwt.  of  cast  iron  and  634,000  cwt.  of 
rolled  and  slab  iron,  will  send  from  Gleiwitz 
specimens  of  these  famous  works.—  Copper. 
From  Saxony,  the  Mansfeld  mines  will  exhibit 
a series  of  the  native  copper  schist,  up  to  the 
worked  copper, — Lead  will  be  sent  from  the 
Rhenish  works  of  Commern  : white  lead  and 
lead  ochre  will  be  exhibited  from  the  Rhine. — 
Cobalt.  Washed  cobalt  ore  and  oxide  of  cobalt 
are  announced  from  Schwarzenfels,  &c. — Arti- 
cles of  bronze  will  chiefly  be  sent  from  Bavaria. 
Gold  and  silver  wire  will  be  sent  from  Nurem- 
berg. 

Ornamentation  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 
— As  this  splendid  building  and  its  completion 
are  still  considered  as  one  of  the  national  boasts 
of  Germany,  the  ladies  of  Cologne  ( Frauen  und 
Jungfruuen)  have  woven  some  tapestry  to  adorn 
the  cathedral  with.  The  designs  have  been  made 
by  the  conservator,  M.  Ramboux,  the  details  of 
ornamentation  by  the  painter,  M.  Welter,  lhe 
archbishop,  on  receiving  them  from  a deputa- 
tion of  the  ladies,  introduced  in  his  speech  the 
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passage  from  Exodus  : “ But  there  came  from 
amongst  the  women  and  maidens  those  who 
were  skilled  in  weaving  and  embroidery,  and 
they  brought  carpets  made  by  their  hands,” 
&c. 

Libraries  for  Hospitals  on  the  Rhine. — As  it 
has  occurred  to  the  managers  of  several 
hospitals,  that  patients  of  active  habits  will 
recover  sooner  and  in  greater  proportion  than 
the  apathetic  and  lazy,  small  libraries  have  been 
established  at  the  Sta.  Cecilia  Hospital, 
Cologne,  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  generally 
found,  in  all  libraries  destined  for  people  of  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  that  if  a label  be  placed 
on  the  cover,  earnestly  but  kindly  requesting 
the  clean  and  attentive  preservation  of  such 
books,  they  will  not  become  untimely  soiled, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  impediments  of  the 
general  introduction  of  libraries  for  the  people. 

The  Mass  of  Gold  existing  in  Europe. — Pro- 
fessor Noggerath,  of  Bonn,  has  recently  calcu- 
lated the  bulk  of  gold  at  present  in  circulation. 
He  states,  that  the  whole  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  throughout  Europe  is  320,000,000^. 
sterling.  Assuming,  as  the  professor  does, 
that  the  half  of  this  sum,  1 60,000, 000Z.  is  gold 
coin,  this,  if  cast  into  a solid  mass,  would  form 
a cube,  whose  sides  would  form  lines  of  26  feet, 
9 inches,  Sh  lines,  Rhenish  measure.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  Californian  mines  in  1S50,  amount- 
ing to  7,500,000 1.,  would  make  a cube  of 
9'  8"  1 ///.  The  produce  of  the  Russian  mines 
of  the  same  year  being  4,000, 000Z,  a cube  of 
7'  10"  l"'.  The  Californian  and  Russian  gold 
of  1850,  in  fine,  cast  in  one  mass,  would  form 
a cube  of  11'  l"  10'". 

Canalization  of  Rivers,  and  other  Hydraulic 
Works  in  France. — After  the  example  lately  set 
to  the  French  by  England,  they  have  even 
adopted  the  term  drainage,  and  begun  the 
utilization  of  their  waste  lands.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  Government  have  perceived, 
that  unless  they  attend  to  the  extension  of  their 
ways  of  communication,  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce would  be  of  little  avail.  Thus,  since  the 
year  1835,  the  large  sum  of  192,000,000f.  have 
been  voted  for  the  improvement  of  river  navi- 
gation. Still,  the  French  press  truly  states, 
that,  according  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Erance,  the  works  for  regulating  the  rivers  and 
other  water-courses  would  be  amongst  the 
most  extensive  and  important  in  Europe. 
The  following  are  a few  of  the  principal  works 
to  which  the  above  large  sum  has  been  ap- 
plied : — The  Shelde  (l’Escaut),  from  Cambrai 
to  the  frontier,  l,800,000f.;  Moselle,  from 
Frouard  to  the  frontier,  l,000,000f. ; the  111, 
from  the  end  of  tne  canal  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Rhine,  to  the  entrance  in  the  Rhine, 
l,400,000f. ; the  Seine,  from  Marsilly  to 
Rouen,  7,000,000f. ; between  Nogent  and 
Paris,  5,000,000f. ; the  Seine  on  its  passing 
Paris,  5,000,000f. ; between  Pont  du  Crenelle 
and  Rouen,  10,300,000f. ; between  Rouen  and 
La  Meilleraye,  l,500,000f. ; between  Villequier 
and  Quillebceuf,  3,000,000f. 


REMOVAL  OF  FOUL  AIR  FROM 
WELLS. 

Amongst  the  suggestions  which  have  ap- 
peared in  your  paper,  in  regard  to  means  for  the 
removal  of  foul  air  in  wells,  that  urging  the 
use  of  a revolving  fan  is  the  best.  This,  as  you 
know,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  common 
“ Blow  George,”  which  has  been  known  to 
miners  for  perhaps  fifty  years,  and  was  used 
at  the  mouths  of  all  the  shafts  (about  twenty) 
of  the  four  tunnels  recently  constructed  within 
a mile  and  a half  of  this  place  (St.  Leonard’s- 
on-Sea).  While  the  shafts  were  being  sunk 
they  did  their  duty  tolerably  well ; but  as  soon 
as  the  “headings”  were  driven  a few  yards, 
then  their  incapacity  became  very  apparent. 
One  life  was  lost ; and  very  many  of  the  men 
were  seriously  ill  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
valence of  noxious  gases  and  the  scanty  supply 
of  pure  air.  To  remedy  this,  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Newton,  invented  a machine  at  once  simple, 
inexpensive,  and  which  forced  down  shafts 
150  feet  deep,  and  along  the  heading,  150  feet 
more,  such  a volume  of  atmospheric  air,  that 
at  a distance  of  five  yards  from  the  end  of  the 
pipe  it  would  blow  a candle  out.  This  “ air 
pump  ” is  fully  described  and  illustrated  with 


a diagram  in  the  Mechanics’  Magazine , dated 
July  14,  1849-  I will  describe  it  as  clearly  and 
briefly  as  I can. 

It  consists  of  two  boxes  about  3 feet  square, 
one  fitting  into  the  other.  The  outer  one  is 
half-filled  with  water,  which  renders  it  air-tight, 
and  assists  in  floating  up  the  inner  one.  On  the 
top  of  the  inner  one  is  fixed  a “valve  box,” 
with  the  valve  opening  inwards,  so  as  to  admit 
the  air,  but  not  to  allow  any  to  escape. 
Through  the  bottom  of  the  outer  box,  and 
rising  above  the  water  in  it,  is  a pipe,  also 
with  a clack  in  it,  which  communicates  with  a 
zinc  or  gutta  percha  tube  that  runs  down  the 
shaft  and  along  the  heading  to  the  point  where 
the  air  is  to  be  conveyed. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  this  : — when 
the  inner  box  is  raised  it  becomes  charged 
with  air  : when  it  is  pressed  down,  the  air  is 
forced  through  the  only  point  of  egress,  viz., 
down  the  shaft  (very  like  the  common  bel- 
lows) : by  a simple  mechanical  contrivance  the 
windlass  or  jack  roll  of  a well  may  be  made  to 
work  it.  In  the  case  of  the  tunnel  it  was 
worked  by  a crank  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the 
“ gin  ” pulley  wheels,  and  was  made  double, 
so  that  a continuous  flow  of  air  was  effected  : 
for  ordinary  wells,  however,  this  is  not  re- 
quired, a single  one  answering  as  well.  I may 
add  that  the  cost  of  constructing  it  is  only  3l, 
and  with  a proper  counterbalancing  weight, 
but  very  little  is  added  to  the  labour  of  the  men 
at  the  windlass.  W.  Butt. 


TESTIMONIAL  PORTRAIT  TO 
MR.  THOMAS  CUBITT. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  painted 
by  Mr.  Pickersgill,  R.A.  for  the  Builders’ 
Society,  and  to  be  presented  by  them  to  Mr. 
Cubitt,  as  a testimony  of  their  respect  and 
esteem,  has  been  engraved  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Ward  in  mezzotinto,  and  each  subscriber 
will  receive  an  impression  from  the  plate. 
The  picture,  already  mentioned  by  us,  is 
a full  length,  and  represents  Mr.  Cubitt 
standing  in  an  accustomed  attitude,  the 
right  hand  in  the  vest.  Mr.  Ward  has 
executed  his  task  very  satisfactorily ; but  the 
likeness,  although  still  very  good,  is  not  quite 
so  striking  as  it  seemed  to  us  in  the  picture. 
The  society  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Herbert 
for  the  care  with  which,  as  treasurer,  he  has 
carried  out  their  views.  Mr.  Cubitt  has  done 
so  much  for  the  improvement  of  London,  he 
has  ever  shown  so  much  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  large  body  of  operatives  em- 
ployed by 'him,  and  he  is  so  estimable  in  every 
relation  of  life,  that  there  are  necessarily  many 
who  would  gladly  possess  themselves  of  his 
portrait,  if  it  were  obtainable ; and  we  therefore 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  Builders’  Society, 
that  if  they  were  to  allow  a certain  number  of 
impressions  to  be  sold,  they  would  gratify 
many  persons,  and  raise  a fund  which  might 
be  applied  to  some  useful  purpose. 


Wood  Pavement.— The  necessity  of  relay- 
ing and  renewing  this  pavement  might,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  be  obviated  if  proper 
precautions  were  taken  in  ballasting  the  foun- 
dations. The  present  mode  is  to  bed  the  wood 
on  a thick  layer  of  concrete,  say  six  inches 
thick,  laid  on  the  unformed  and  vegetable 
earth,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  : 
with  rolling  weights  it  becomes  a ruin  at  once. 
If  the  roadway  were  ballasted  with  two  feet,  at 
the  least,  of  good  concrete,  and  the  wood  pro- 
perly laid  in  frames,  I will  venture  to  say  that 
it  would  wear  well,  and  the  public  generally 
would  soon  appreciate  the  advantage  of  ab- 
sence of  noise,  jar,  and  vibration,  and  ease  of 
traction,  which  are,  or  might  be, the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  wood  paving.  If  the 
roadway  were  formed  with  a proper  degree  of 
curvature,  and  kept  properly  clean,  it  would 
always  be  dry. — R.  L.  S. 

A Monster  Saw. — Sheffield  is  active  in 
contributing  articles  of  its  industry  for  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Messrs.  Spears  and  Jackson 
are  having  a circular  saw  made  with  segment 
joinings  of  5 feet  in  diameter,  to  be  the  centre 
of  well-finished  smaller  satellites  of  starry- 
edged  teeth.  This  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  the 
largest  circular  saw  ever  manufactured. 


THE  ORDNANCE  AND  CIVIL  SUR- 
VEYORS. 

SURVEY  OF  SWANSEA. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who 
has  been  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
Survey  and  Mapping  of  Swansea,  for  drainage 
purposes,  advertised  in  your  columns  a few 
weeks  ago?  As  one  of  the  parties  who  have 
tendered  for  it,  I certainly  expected  an  intima- 
tion ere  this,  as  to  the  result,  through  some 
channel  or  other,  but  as  yet  am  totally  in  the 
dark.  Can  it  be  possible  another  insult  as 
well  as  injury  has  been  offered  to  the  civil 
surveyors  of  the  country,  by  handing  over  this 
borough  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Ord- 
nance, leaving  the  former  respectable  class, 
who  have  paid  heavy  premiums  for  (as  they 
imagined)  a respectable  and  lucrative  profes- 
sion, either  to  remain  in  comparative  idleness, 
or  submit  to  a salary  of  3s.  or  4s.  a day  from 
the  Ordnance,  under  the  superintendence  of 
some  Corporal  Casey,  or  some  Colour-serjeant 
Smith.  Really,  sir,  this  is  toe  bad,  and  should 
not  be  any  longer  submitted  to.  We  have 
passed  with  patience  some  disheartening  years, 
for  want  of  employment,  and  no  sooner  does  the 
prospect  of  improvement  present  itself,  than 
some  meddling  colonel  or  some  grasping 
captain,  in  connection  with  his  corps,  steps  in, 
and  instantly  vanishes  all  future  hope  of  a 
contract  for  the  educated  expectant  civilian. 
If  the  Ordnance  be  so  anxious  for  employment, 
in  God’s  name  let  them  proceed  with  the 
National  Survey  of  England  and  Scotland,  60 
long  in  embryo,  and  leave  such  towns  as 
Swansea,  Coventry,  &c.,  to  the  men  who  not 
only  have  the  best  right  to  it,  but  are  infinitely 
superior  in  point  of  accuracy,  style,  and  every 
other  necessary  character  and  bearing  of  the 
work.  Witness  the  numerous  glaring,  de- 
structive, and  mischievous  errors  in  the  Ord- 
nance levels  discovered  by  civilians  in  the 
Sewers’-office,  Greek-street,  a few  days  ago, 
and  hushed  up  by  the  Commissioners,  on 
account  of  the  Ordnance  influence  with  that 
assembly.  I wait  to  be  enlightened  as  regards 
the  fate  of  the  Swansea  tender;  and  should  it 
be,  as  I anticipate,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ord- 
nance, trust  that  you  will,  in  connection  with 
the  entire  profession,  give  your  advice  and 
assistance  against  such  an  unjust  monopoly. 

A Civil  Surveyor. 

***  We  have  received  three  other  letters  on 
this  subject.  One  writer  states  he  has  received 
printed  notice  his  tender  was  not  accepted. 


A VISION  IN  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

I would  offer  to  your  notice  a suggestion 
for  the  improvement  of  Trafalgar-square.  I 
would  begin  with  the  National  Gallery,  and  if 
I could  not  turn  all  the  horse  traffic  from  the 
front  and  sides  round  by  Charing-cross,  I 
would  simply  bring  out  the  front  portico  of 
the  gallery  with  a splendid  flight  of  granite 
steps  down  to  the  road,  and  would  curve  the 
road  there  as  required  around  the  steps  : I 
would  finish  the  sides  and  tear  away  all  the 
spiked  rails.  I would  then  take  in  hand  the 
sides  and  front  wall  of  the  enclosure,  and 
throw  all  down  to  the  level  of  the  road  above, 
and  begin  from  that  with  easy  steps  again  to  the 
base ; the  whole  steps  to  take  the  horse-shoe 
form.  For  the  base  I would  clear  away  all 
the  water  apparatus  and  lay  down  a simple 
well-paved  surface,  sloping  sufficiently  towards 
the  column;  and  the  whole  would  give  a 
splendid  amphitheatre.  Then  should  I be 
glad  to  hear  an  orator-worthy,  from  the  pe- 
destal of  the  column,  deliver  an  oration  on  the 
genius  of  the  hero  whose  effigy  stands  on  its 
summit. — Penrhyn  Aston. 


Porcelain  Cottages  for  the  Poor. — 
Could  not  some  ingenious  brick  or  brown- 
ware  makers  adapt  the  plan  of  using  long 
slips  sliding  in  grooves  to  cheap  cottage  build- 
ing for  the  rural  poor,  by  employing  lengths 
of  coarse  ware,  fitting  in  grooves  of  timber  or 
iron  framing?  I do  not  mean  that  the  walls 
should  be  no  thicker  than  a single  plate  of  the 
ware  ; but  to  have  an  inside  and  an  outside  set 
of  plates,  with  the  interstice  filled  in  with  clay 
or  any  cheap  stuff  that  would  hold  together. — 
W.  S.  M. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SPANISH  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

'.  Annexed  we  give  two  illustrations  of  Spanish 
|£  art.  The  first  is  the  Entrance  to  a Palace  in 
t the  town  of  Valladolid.  There  are  many  of 
t these  Roman-looking  arched  doorways  in  the 
ii  northern  towns  of  Spain,  in  Segovia  especially. 
1 The  arch  stones  are  of  great  length. 

The  second  is  a portion  of  ornament  from 
the  interior  of  the  church  called  “ El  Transito,” 
n Toledo,  formerly  a synagogue,  built  in  a mix- 
lit  ture  of  the  Gothic,  Moorish,  and  Hebrew 
l|s  styles,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
: c century. 


The  Architectural  Exhibition. — It  is 
|f<  found  difficult  to  obtain  a gallery  or  room  for  ex- 
!!i  hibition,  in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for 
)$'  such  places  this  year,  in  expectation  of  the 
ijc  coming  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that’ 
lit!  this  difficulty  will  be  removed.  The  non- 
hn  members  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
h«  who  have  agreed  to  act  upon  the  committee 
: a are,  Messrs.  Allom,  Ashpitel,  Billings,  Chris- 
ntitian,  Fergusson,  Godwin,  Lamb,  and  Scott. 


LIVING  IN  FLATS. 

Having  had  experience,  while  residing 
in  France,  of  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
economy  of  living  in  apartments,  or  chambers, 
or  a fiat,  I now  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you,  to  inquire  why  we  should  not  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  here.  What  is  it  that  sends 
the  greater  part  of  the  London  tradesmen 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  ? The  rent  of 
their  premises.  A tradesman  in  Regent-street, 
for  instance,  is  obliged,  in  taking  a shop,  to 
take  a large  house  with  it,  of  which,  in  case 
of  a dull  season,  he  cannot  let  the  apartments  : 
he,  therefore,  has  a double  loss,  not  only  by 
doing  less  business,  but  by  having  all  the  un- 
necessary rent,  rates,  &c.  to  pay,  from  not  being 
able  to  let  that  part  of  the  house  which  abroad 
he  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  take. 

Now,  had  Regent-street  been  built  with  one 
line  of  handsome  shops,  with  entresols  for  the 
tradesman’s  family  if  required,  and  been  con- 
nected or  not  with  the  shop,  the  streets  run- 
ning parallel  with  Regent-street  built  of  a class 
so  as  to  have  had  the  entrance  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Regent-street  houses  in  them,  and  f 


have  had  kitchens  and  all  necessary  offices  on 
each  floor,  so  that  they  might  have  been  as 
distinct  from  the  shops  and  from  each  story  as 
separate  houses,— both  landlords  and  tenants 
would  have  benefited  by  it. 

Now  for  the  advantage  of  living  on  a flat. 
You  only  require  one  half  the  number  of  ser- 
vants, there  being  no  running  up  and  down 
stairs  to  answer  the  street-door,  the  entrance- 
door  being  invariably  against  the  kitchen-door, 
generally  having  the  kitchen-door  on  one  side, 
and  the  dining-room  on  the  other,  so  that  the 
servant  can  answer  the  door  while  not  losing 
sight  of  her  cooking.  The  economy  in  fires, 
an  invalid  being  able  also  to  go  from  his  or  her 
bed-room  into  the  adjoining  room,  when,  had 
they  to  go  up  or  down  stairs,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  do  so,  and  a hundred  other  conve- 
niences I have  not  time  or  space  to  mention. 

Now,  again,  as  to  Model  Lodging-houses, 
and  also  as  to  a suggestion  to  make  a street  of 
them  in  the  new  street  from  the  end  of  Far- 
ringdon-street.  I say,  why  not  make  a line  of 
shops  which  would  repay  for  the  outlay,  and 
over  them  build  your  model  lodging-houses  ? 
Again,  as  to  the  improvements  in  the  City,  viz. 
Watling-street.  Why  not  build,  as  in  Paris, 
houses  right  through  from  street  to  street,  the 
ground  and  first  - floor  warehouses,  the 
second-floor  apartments  for  the  managing 
men,  the  third  for  superior  clerks,  fourth  in- 
ferior ones,  fifth  for  your  porters  and  labourers, 
with  apartments  fitted  up  as  in  the  model 
lodging-houses  : you  would  then  have  much 
less  complaint  about  the  integrity  of  your 
men,  as  1 am  sure  there  is  no  greater  incen- 
tive to  vice  than  uncomfortable  dwellings. 
Were  the  houses  built  more  in  the  above  style 
in  the  City,  I am  sure  they  would  be  much  more 
valuable.  G.  C. 

%*  This  subject  has  been  treated  of  at  some 
length,  our  readers  will  remember,  in  previous 
volumes  of  our  journal,  but  as  yet  nothing 
practical  has  been  done.  At  one  time  we  had 
the  names  of  more  than  twenty  persons  anxious 
to  co-operate  in  obtaining  such  dwellings.  As 
a matter  of  course  these  would  require  to  be 
fire-proof. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  21st  Jan.  this  subject  was  discussed 
at  the  Institution  of  Engineers. 

On  the  one  side  it  was  contended,  that  the 
present  Building  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  published  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners ; that  from  its  form  the  wind  would 
have  a most  injurious  effect  on  it,  and  there- 
fore, that  instead  of  testing  each  girder  singly, 
as  had  been  done,  the  whole  roof  should  have 
been  subjected  to  an  ordeal.  The  snugs  for 
receiving  the  ends  of  the  girders  were  con- 
sidered as  being  too  weak,  and  liable  to  frac- 
ture. The  foundation  of  concrete  under  each 
column  was  considered  insufficient,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  original  design.  The 
columns  of  such  slender  dimensions  as  eight 
inches  diameter,  and  varying  from  one  inch 
and  an  eighth  down  to  half-an-inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  each  composed  of  seven  parts,  must 
he  unstable  when  carried  to  such  heights  as 
sixty-four  feet. 

The  girders  of  the  galleries,  when  under  the 
action  of  the  multitudes  of  persons  all  in  one 
direction,  would  acquire  an  undulating  motion, 
which  would  fracture  them.  It  had  been 
stated  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  that  a 
building  would  be  provided,  free  of  rent  and 
fire-proof : the  latter  condition  was  certainly 
not  fulfilled,  and  if  the  building  remained  un- 
insured, each  exhibiter  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
goods,  and  thus  be  subjected  to  a greater 
expense  than  the  ordinary  rent  of  a really  fire- 
proof building. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  contended,  that  an 
examination  in  detail  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
structure  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  made.  Every  part 
had  been  attentively  considered,  and  had  been 
subjected  to  careful  and  minute  experiment 
| The  concrete  foundation  had  been  tested  to 
the  extent  of  seven  tons  per  square  foot  with- 
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out  crushing,  whilst  the  greatest  weight  that 
could  he  brought  upon  each  square  foot  of 
foundation  was  only  two-and-a-half  tons  : this 
was  supposing  the  building  to  be  crowded  with 
visiters,  and  the  roof  covered  with  a depth  of 
two  feet  of  snow.  The  columns  had  also  been 
submitted  to  similar  experiments  : their  thick- 
ness varied  from  half-an-inch  to  one  inch  and 
an  eighth,  according  to  the  duty  they  had  to 
perform,  and  the  position  they  occupied  in  the 
building.  It  had  been  calculated,  that  the 
greatest  weight  which  could  possibly  hebrought 
upon  the  strongest  column  was  sixty  tons, 
whilst  its  breaking  weight  exceeded  300  tons. 

On  the  28th  the  discussion  was  renewed, 
and  was  continued  throughout  the  meeting. 

Arguments,  based  on  calculation,  were  ad- 
duced to  show,  that  though  the  Building  was 
amply  sufficient  for  resisting  any  vertical  pres- 
sure to  which  it  might  be  subjected,  it  was  not 
so  well  calculated  to  resist  the  horizontal  force 
exerted  by  the  wind,  which  might  be  taken 
as  sometimes  equalling  25lbs.  per  square  foot. 
It  was  said  that  the  Building  in  Hyde  Park 
was  the  most  extensive  example  in  existence 
of  the  “ pure  rectangular  construction.”  hut  as 
it  did  not  possess  the  strong  gable  end  walls  of 
the  Lancashire  Cotton  Mills,  which  were  also 
rectangular  structures,  composed  of  columns 
and  girders. — the  stability  of  the  glass  struc- 
ture must  depend  entirely  on  the  simple  rect- 
angular form,  which  could  only  he  main- 
tained by  the  perfect  attachmen'  of  the  girders 
to  the  columns.  It  was  contended  that  the 
snugs  by  which  this  was  effected  were  wanting 
in  strength,  and  the  columns  not  being  attached 
to,  or  rooted  into  the  ground,  might  he  sup- 
posed to  admit  of  lateral  motion.  The  addition 
of  further  strong  diagonal  bracing  was  there- 
fore recommended,  as  being  necessary  to 
insure  that  amount,  of  stability  requisite  in  a 
building  intended  for  the  circulation  of  such 
multitudes  of  persons  as  would  attend  the 
Exhibition. 


SOCIETY  OF  MASTER  CARPENTERS. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Master  Carpenters’  Society  took  place  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th 
ult.,  attended  by  Mr.  Nesham,  president,  Messrs. 
Higgs,  George  Bird,  Burstall.  Norris,  Outh- 
waite.  Lever,  and  others.  After  the  prelimi- 
nary business  was  concluded,  the  President 
informed  the  Society  that,  by  direction  of  the 
members  at  the  previous  meeting,  he  had 
written  to  Lord  Seymour,  and  received  a reply, 
saying  that  his  lordship  intended  to  propose 
an  alteration  of  the  Metropolis  Buildings  Bill 
in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament..  Some 
of  the  members  expressed  their  anxiety  for  a 
speedy  alteration  of  the  present  Bill,  that  some 
relief  may  he  obtained  in  the  altered  size  of 
the  rates  for  small  buildings  which  is  contem- 
plated in  the  new  Bill  ; but  the  majority  were 
more  anxious  about  the  result  of  the.  inquiry 
which  they  were  informed  by  The  Builder 
was  taking  place  as  to  the  defects  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  present  Court,  of  Registrar  and 
Referees,  and  they  hoped  that  the  strongly  ex- 
pressed objections  of  the  Society  and  the 
building  interest  to  the  position  of  the  registrar 
and  referees  as  proposed  in  the  Bill  of  last 
session  would  receive  further  consideration. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  RRICK  DUTY  AND 
PREVIOUS  CONTRACTS. 

I should  feel  obliged  if  you  will  answer  me 
the  following  question  : — A contract  having 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  a building  prior 
to  the  repeal  of  the  brick  duty,  and  before  the 
building  was  completed,  the  duty  was  taken 
off : would  the  person  with  whom  the  contract 
was  made  (the  employer)  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  duty  which  the  contractor  had  been  repaid, 
or  any  and  what  portion  thereof?  A.  W. 

***  The  Act.  will  be  found  in  full  in  our 
last  volume  (VIII.)  p.  257,  but  for  the  in- 
formation of  more  correspondents  than  one, 
we  reprint  the  clause  referring  to  the  point 
in  question: — “And  whereas  various  con- 
tracts have  been  made  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act  for  the  sale  and  purchase  or  requiring 
the  use  of  bricks,  and  such  contracts  have 
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been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  duties 
of  excise  on  bricks  payable  by  law  at  the  time 
of  making  such  contracts  would  continue  : be 
it  enacted,  that  the  maker  or  seller  of  or  per- 
son using  any  bricks  by  or  under  such  con- 
tract shall,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  from  and 
after  the  26th  day  of  March,  1850,  to  make  an 
abatement  from  such  contract,  equivalent  to 
the  duty  from  which  he  will  be  relieved  under 
or  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  in  respect  of  all  such 
bricks  which  he  shall  send  out  and  deliver  or 
use  under  or  in  pursuance  of  any  such  con- 
tract as  aforesaid  after  the  27th  day  of  March, 
1850  (that  is  to  say),  for  and  in  respect  of  all 
such  bricks,  if  any,  which  at  the  period  last 
aforesaid  were  in  the  field,  yard,  or  premises 
where  the  same  were  made  and  charged  with 
duty,  a moiety  of  the  said  duty  charged  thereon, 
and  for  and  in  respect  of  all  such  bricks  which 
shall  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  27th  day 
of  March,  a sum  equal  to  the  duty  of  excise 
which  at  the  time  of  making  such  contract 
was  payable  on  bricks  of  the  like  description.” 


BELFAST  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  pictures  which 
have  been  sold,  up  to  this  time,  at  this  Exhibi- 
tion, the  opening  of  which  we  mentioned  a 
short  time  ago.  “ Rienzi  in  the  Forum,”  El- 
more, A.R.A.,  150/. ; “A  Brook  in  Wales,” 
H.  J.  Boddington,  15/.  15s.;  “A  Study,”  J. 
Sant,  36/.  15s.;  “Waiting  for  the  Ferry,” 
C.  Branwliite,  31/.  10s.;  “Snowdon  from  the 
Vale  of  Dinas,  near  Bedgelert,”  F.  II.  Hen- 
shaw,  31/.  10s.;  “View  of  Brathay  Bridge, 
Ambleside,”  W.  J.  Blacklock,  24/.;  “Stormy 
Weather,”  H.  Hewitt,  10/.  10s.;  “The  Ento- 
mologist,” W.  S.  Watson,  20/.;  “A  mountain 
Pass  at  Abar.  near  Bangor,”  A.  Vicars,  5/.  5s.; 
“ Compton  Wvnealis,  the  ancient  Seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  Warwickshire,”  F. 
H.  Ilenshaw,  8/.  8s.;  “ Scene  in  the  Cloisters 
of  St.  Maelou,”  R.  Brandard,  15/.  15s.;  “The 
Sister’s  Grave.”.!.  Sant.  52/.  10s.;  “Sunset, 
near  Lanwest,”  Alfred  Vickers,  3/.  3s. ; “ St. 
Peter’s,”  the  late  J.  Atkins,  5/.  5s. 


bath  city  waterworks. 

contractors’  accounts. 

The  last  number  of  The  Builder  contains 
a statement  under  this  head,  to  which,  as  it  is 
calculated  to  injure  me  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  I feel  called  upon  to  offer  a reply. 
There  are  two  modes  by  which  false  impres- 
sions may  be  given — suggestio  falsa  and  sup - 
pressio  veri.  The  statement  in  question,  of 
the  ex  parte  character  of  which  I have  a right 
to  complain,  belongs  to  the  latter,  containing 
matters  which  are  not  untrue  in  themselves, 
but  concealing  others  calculated  to  give  a very 
different  aspect  to  the  business.  It  states  that 
the  award  made  was  1,132/.  being  a deduction 
from  my  claim  of  1,833/.  6s.  4d.,  but  wholly 
conceals,  that  the  corporation,  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  professional  advisers,  offered  me 
only  22/.,  and  that  the  award  was  upwards  of 
1,100/.  in  excess  of  their  tender.  Does  this 
not  show  the  case  was  one  in  which  it  was 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a right  conclusion  ? The 
truth  is,  in  the  progress  of  the  works  altera- 
tions in  the  drawings  and  specifications  took 
place  to  such  an  extent  that  the  completion 
occupied  eighteen  instead  of  six  months,  as 
agreed  to  under  the  contract.  Foreseeing  that 
disputes  might  arise  respecting  the  value  and 
measurements  of  works  which  would  be  con- 
cealed under  ground,  and  that  I should  have 
| great  difficulty  (if,  indeed,  it  would  be  possi- 
: ble)  afterwards  to  prove  such ; I repeatedly 
' urged  the  architects  to  meet  me  and  settle, 
from  time  to  time,  during  their  progress, 
| the  value  of  the  alterations  : this  in 

all  cases  they  failed  to  do,  and  hence 
the  difficulty  and  injustice  which  have  re- 
sulted to  me.  After  receiving  a certifi- 
; cate  from  the  architects  of  the  completion 
of  the  works,  and  finding  no  disposition  on 
their  parts  to  enter  into  my  accounts,  I fur- 
! nished  the  corporation  with  a detailed  state- 
ment of  all  works  done  in  excess  as  well  as  in 
diminution  of  the  contract,  and  I afterwards 
showed,  upon  oath,  that  my  total  claim  was 
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387/.  13s.  6d.  less  than  the  net  costs  of  the 
woiks,  such  loss  to  me  being  caused,  not  by 
the  lowness  of  my  contract  (which  was  founded 
on  good  prices,  as  was  admitted),  but  from 
the  constant  alterations  made  and  the  indeci- 
sive mode  in  which  the  works  were  carried  out. 

About  ten  months  after  my  claim  was  sent 
in,  I received  the  offer  of  twenty-two  pounds  as 
the  balance  due  to  me  : a reference  became 
inevitable,  although  I knew,  when  I proposed 
it,  that,  from  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  done, 
and  from  other  difficulties  in  my  way,  I should 
not  be  able  to  prove  all  the  items  (in  number 
nearly  300),  and  that  injustice  to  some  extent 
must  be  done  me.  I have  now  been  for  ten 
years  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  large 
works,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I have  ever 
had  with  any  architect  or  engineer  the 
semblance  of  a disputed  account.  I must,  of 
course,  submit  to  the  pecuniary  loss  I have,  as 
I conceive  most  unfairly,  been  subjected  to  by 
the  Bath  Corporation,  but  I cannot  afford  to 
have  my  reputation  damaged.  I trust,  there- 
fore, you  will  give  insertion  to  this  explanation. 

Wm.  Baker. 


THE  MARBLE  ARCH  AT  CUMBERLAND 
GATE. 

I am  happy  to  find  my  suggestion,  made 
some  months  ago  in  the  highest  quarter,  has 
resulted  in  placing  the  Arch  at  the  Northern 
Entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  and  I think  it  ought 
to  receive,  on  completion,  the  appellation  of 
“ The  Royal  Victoria  Arch.”  It  only  remains 
now  to  surmount  it  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Her  Majesty,  which  would  be  a national  and 
suitable  memorial  of  our  beloved  Sovereign, 
and  I hope,  ere  long,  to  see  this  carried  into 
effect. 

I hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  again  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
Wellington  Statue,  which  requires  a balus- 
trade round  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  and  which, 
with  a staircase  added,  would  give  the  great 
influx  of  strangers  we  expect  this  year  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  the  gigantic  work  of 
art,  which  they  are  unable  now  to  do  from  its 
great  altitude  : a moderate  payment  to  ascend 
would  prove  a source  to  supply  funds  in  aid  of 
the  great  Exhibition. 

Hoping  we  shall  go  on  improving  until  our 
public  edifices  show  something  like  good  taste, 
I am,  &c., 

Hyde-park  Place.  John  Laurie. 

***  We  cannot  participate  in  the  satisfaction 
felt  by  our  correspondent  as  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Marble  Arch.  The  site  chosen  is 
not  a good  one.  It  is  a very  bad  one,  as  it 
seems  to  us.  But  resistance  is  useless  : the 
public  are  to  have  no  Voice  in  such  matters. 

With  respect  to  the  gales  given  by  Mr. 
Hope,  we  are  informed  that  these,  together 
with  two  new  pairs  of  gates,  will  form  side 
entrances  ; so  that  there  will  be  five  carriage 
approaches,  forming  an  extended  line,  the 
Marble  Arch  being  in  the  centre.  An  amusing 
arrangement  truly  ! 


THE  PAVILION  AT  BRIGHTON. 

The  town  of  Brighton,  as  our  readers 
know,  purchased  the  Pavilion  from  the  Go- 
vernment for  53,000/.  The  contract  was 
finally  signed  on  the  9th  of  September,  1849. 
The  town  has.  since  then,  put  the  building 
into  order  to  fit  it  for  public  entertainments, 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  ult.,  it  was  opened 
with  a ball. 

The  original  Marine  Pavilion,  as  it  was  them 
called,  was  commenced  about  the  year  1784, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Holland,  architect.  It  consisted  of  a circular 
edifice,  standing  between  two  adjoining  build- 
ings ; that  to  the  south  having  been  the  house 
first  hired  for  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  to  the  north  a new 
erection,  as  well  as  the  centre,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  Ionic  colonnade  and  entabla- 
ture, supporting  statues,  and  crowned  by  a 
dome.  After  that  period  the  Pavilion  pro- 
gressively underwent  an  entire  change : the 
former  structure  gave  way  to  the  buildings 
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which  now  form  the  Pavilion,  and  which  were 
erected  at  different  periods  from  the  designs  of 
the  late  Mr.  Nash,  architect.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  minarets,  nearly  the.  whole  of 
the  edifice  is  of  brick,  stuccoed.  Of  the  taste 
displayed  in  it,  externally,  the  less  that  is  said 
the  better.  Amongst  the  principal  apart- 
ments is  the  Chinese  Gallery.  This  is 
162  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide.  The  ban- 
queting-room  is  62  feet  by  42  feet,  and  45 
feet  high ; the  saloon  is  55  feet  by  30  feet ; and 
the  music-room  62  feet  by  42  feet,  and  41  feet 
high.  The  new  decorations  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Vick  and  Mr.  Lambelet;  some  carved 
stone  chimney-pieces  by  Mr.  John  Thomas; 
and  the  whole  was  superintended  by  Mr. 
Slight,  the  town  surveyor.  The  local  news- 
papers give  a full  description  of  the  various 
apartments  from  Parry’s  “ Coast  of  Sussex ;” 
but,  as  we  intend  looking  at  them  for  ourselves 
on  some  early  day,  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers  with  any  quotations.  When  we  were 
last  in  Brighton  we  endeavoured  to  look  in, 
but  the  policeman  in  charge,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  “ had  no  discretion,”  and  we 
had  not  time  then  to  apply  to  those  in  au- 
thority. 
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THE  PEEL  MONUMENT  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

T''  On  Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  the  committee  met 
to  determine  on  the  design  to  be  adopted.  There 
were  sixteen  statuettes  to  choose  from,  and 
ultimately  the  one  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Calder 
Marshall,  A.R.A.,  was  selected  for  execution. 
According  to  the  local  papers  the  committee 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  coming  to  a de- 
cision in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  the 
models  contributed.  Each  of  the  models,  in 
compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  the  lamented 
statesman,  and  most  of  them  represent  him  in 
a speaking  attitude,  with  a scroll  in  his  hand. 
The  successful  design  represents  Sir  Robert  in 
a Roman  robe,  and  in  his  right  hand  is  a bill, 
upon  which  are  inscribed  the  words,  “ Criminal 
| law  consolidation,”  in  commemoration  of  the 
j part  the  late  Right  Hon.  Baronet  took  in  car- 
! rying  out  that  measure.  At  the  base  of  the 
| pedestal  upon  which  the  statue  is  placed  are 
two  figures,  and  various  productions  em- 
J blematic  of  the  extension  of  commerce,  ma- 
chinery, manufactures,  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  whole  of  the  designs  were  exhibited  to 
the  public  on  the  28th. 


Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cost  of  Iron  and 
other  Substances  sold  by  Weight.  By  W. 
L.  Simpson.  London  : Simpkin  and  Mar- 
shall. 1851. 

These  Tables,  made  with  special  reference 
to  engineering  and  mechanical  works,  give 
the  price  of  each  cwt.  up  to  30,  and  of  each 
quarter  and  pound,  at  all  prices  per  cwt.  from 
Is.  to  5 1.  at  intervals  of  sixpence.  The  author 
states  that,  to  insure  accuracy,  without  which 
they  would  of  course  be  useless,  the  tables 
have  been  revised  by  three  persons.  They 
should  not  be  used  so  much  for  direct  calcula- 
tion as  to  form  a check  on  calculations,  a great 
object,  when  (as  engineers  frequently  are)  a 
person  is  alone,  and  unable  to  procure  the 
necessary  assistance  in  having  his  calculations 
checked  by  others. 

The  Forty-Five.  By  Lord  Maiion.  With 
Letters  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  from  the 
Stuart  Papers,  copied  by  the  Author  from 
the  original  MSS.  at  Windsor.  Murray, 
Albemarle-street.  1851. 

Having  had  our  own  professional  fa- 
tigues not  a little  lightened  and  allayed 
by  the  fresh  interest  infused  by  Lord 
Mahon  into  a period  of  our  national  his- 
tory itself  of  no  little  interest,  we  think  we 
cannot  minister  more  kindly  or  effectually  to 
the  every-day  bothers  of  our  professional 
readers  than  by  advising  them  to  recruit  their 
energies  by  a refreshing  dip  into  this  little 
book,  which,  itself,  is  ready  cut  out,  to  the 
hand  of  the  busy,  from  the  Author’s  “ History 
of  England,”  being,  in  fact,  the  narrative  of 
the  insurrection  of  1/45,  extracted  from  that 
history,  and  pruned  from  all  excrescences  or 
historical  matters  not  immediately  compre- 
hended in  the  current  course  of  the  narrative. 


with  a hood,  lined  and  edged  with  (apparently) 
ermine  round  his  neck.  “ Burying  the  Dead  ” 
is  very  curious,  showing  a priest  with  an  at- 
tendant, four  other  figures,  and  a gravedigger 
with  pickaxe  and  shovel.  “ The  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  ” are  less  well  designed.  Sloth  appears 
to  be  carrying  a large  pillow  on  his  shoulder— 
a very  clumsy  representation.  The  costumes 
are  curious  and  very  plainly  indicated. 

1 he  Outside  Colouring  of  the 
Building  in  the  Park. — We  understand 
that  the  outside  of  the  building  is  to  be  painted 
blue  and  white ; the  wood  panelling  of  the 
ground  story  being  stained  with  Ibbotson’s 
oak  stain,  dark  outside  and  light  inside,  and 
varnished. 

Water  in  the  Exhibition  Building. — 
For  the  supply  of  water,  the  Chelsea  Water 
Works  Company  are  laying  a 9-inch  main, 
with  a column  of  70  feet  constantly  on  it,  and 
a 6-inch  pipe  running  across  the  building.  A 
6-inch  pipe  will  run  round  the  whole  of  the 
outside  of  the  building,  with  sixteen  branches 
into  the  interior,  by  which,  with  one  length  of 
hose,  and  without  the  aid  of  a fire-engine,  they 
consider  they  will  be  able  to  control  the  whole 
area.  A special  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
the  Chelsea  Water  Works  Company  for  the 
water  to  be  always  on  ; and  the  Company  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  an  additional  auxiliary 
engine,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a constant 
supply ; whilst  in  ordinary  cases  they  are  bound 
to  supply  300,000  gallons  per  day. 

Paperhangings  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition.— An  important  resolution  has  been 
come  to  by  the  Committee  of  Class  27,  viz.. 
That  in  allotting  space  to  paperhanging 


RAISING  WATER. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  I see,  in- 
1 quires  whether  a seven  or  eight  horse 
! steam-engine  will  draw  water  from  a pond 
: about  800  yards  distant.  If  the  joints 
of  the  suction-pipe  be  well  put  together,  there 
i is  no  doubt  that  the  engine  will  draw  the 
4 water;  but  the  best  way  of  supplying  the  en- 
{ gine  would  be  to  lead  the  water  from  the  pond 

i to  a small  well  or  reservoir  close  to  the  engine, 
1 by  a pipe  laid  in  the  ground  below  the  level 
( of  the  water  in  the  pond,  which,  as  your  cor- 
i|i  respondent  says  the  ground  is  nearly  level, 
\ would  be  easily  done.  This  would  prevent  the 

ii  inconvenience  that  might  probably  arise  if  the 
lit  engine  were  to  cease  working  for  some  time,  as 
ii  in  that  case,  from  imperceptible  leakage  of  air 
1 through  the  joints  and  clacks,  the  pipe  might 
je  empty  itself  of  water,  and  thereby  cause  loss  of 
ill  time  and  waste  of  power  in  having  to  be  re- 
P filled  when  the  engine  recommenced  working. 

. J.A.D. 

i A correspondent  points  out  Carrett’s  steam- 
F pump  as  particularly  adapted  to  the  case  in 
Ii]  question.  He  says  : — There  is  one  of  these 

i d machines  at  work,  which  fetches  its  water  a 
? similar  distance,  and  also  from  a depth  varying 
- fi  from  20  feet  to  26  feet.  This  water  so  fetched 

s }s  forced  into  steam  boilers  at  50  lb.  per  square 

ii  inch.  It  is  impossible  to  fetch  water  these  long 
P distances  by  common  means,  without  having 
ja  a pump  to  work  very  slowly,  to  give  the 
c column  of  water  in  the  suction-pipes  time  to 
s stop  and  start  at  each  successive  stroke,  or,  on 

i tithe  other  hand,  have  three  lesser  pumps  in 
| Di  neutral  connection,  producing  a constant 
Yt current  along  the  suction-pipe. 


The  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities.  Lon- 
don: J.  W.  Parker.  No.  I.  1851. 

The  first  part  of  this  new  quarterly  journal  of 
architecture  and  the  sister  branches  of  classic 
art,  contains  papers  on  the  Advantage  of  the 
Study  of  Antiquities ; on  the  Polychromy  of 
Greek  Architecture,  by  M.  Hittorff;  on  one  of 
the  Gates  of  Paestum,  by  Mr.  Donaldson;  on 
the  Paintings  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi,  by  Mr. 
Watkiss  Lloyd ; on  the  Application  of  Poly- 
chromy to  the  Exhibition  Building,  bv  Mr. 
Falkener,  &c.&c. 

Journal  of  the  Chester  Architectural  and 
Archceological  Society. 

This  society  have  issued  the  first  part  of  their 
journal,  consisting  of  papers  read  at  their 
meetings,  and  mentioned  by  us  at  the  time. 
It  is  very  fully  illustrated,  and  makes  an  in- 
teresting book. 


irSlisurrUanra. 


Ecclesiological,  late  Cambridge 
Camden  Society. — Meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee of  this  society  were  held  on  December 
16,  1850,  and  January  13,  and  were  attended 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  V.P.,  Mr.  Chambers, 
Mr.  France,  Sir  John  Harington,  Rev.  T.  Hel- 
more.  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Luard,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  B. 
Webb.  The  publication  of  Part  IV.  of  the 
new  series  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica 


manufacturers  and  decorators,  no  direct  copies 
of  foreign  paperhangings  or  decorations  shall 
be  admitted  for  exhibition. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers.— The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  Bir- 
mingham, on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  J.  E. 
M'Connell  in  the  chair,  when  the  secretary 
read  the  council’s  report,  in  which  the  members 
were  congratulated  on  the  satisfactory  position 
of  the  institution.  The  number  of  members 
for  last  year  was  202,  sixteen  of  whom  are 
honorary  members,  and  three  graduates.  The 
formation  of  a library  and  museum  is  talked 
of.  A donation  of  100/.  by  Mr.  R.  Stephen- 
son was  announced,  and  some  books  were 
presented.  The  chairman  intimated  that  the 
subscription  for  erecting  a testimonial  to  the 
memory  of  their  late  president,  Mr.  George 
Stephenson,  now  amounted  to  2,020/.  He  had 
good  reason  to  hope  that  before  long  that  sum 
would  be  doubled.  Papers  were  then  read, — 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Adams,  “ On  the  Improvement 
of  the  Construction  of  Railway  Carrying 
Stock  ;”  by  Mr.  W.  Parkinson,  “ On  a Water 
Meter;”  by  Mr.  R.  Peacock,  “ On  the  Work- 
shops for  the  Locomotive  Carriage  and  Loco- 
motive Departments  of  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Railways;”  by  Mr.  F. 
Bramwell,  “ On  a Vacuum  Gauge  for  Con- 
densing Engines;”  and  by  Mr.  Barrans,  “On 
an  Improved  Axle-Box  for  Carriages  and 
Engines.” 

“ Casting  Painted  Glass.” — With  re- 
ference to  a letter  from  Mr.  Deacon  on  the 
subject  of  stained  glass,  in  a recent  number, 
we  are  called  uoon  by  Mr.  Pettitt  to  state  that 
a wrong  idea  i s given  of  his  patent,  and  that 
he  does  not  contemplate  “ casting  painted  glass 
on  sand,”  as  therein  described. 

Fire  at  New  Parliament  Houses. — 


was  announced,  and  the  contents  of  Part  V.  

agreed  upon.  The  committee  was  consulted  ' Considerable  alarm  was  excited  on  Monday 
as  to  the  subjects  of  the  embroidery,  &c.  in-  last,  by  the  breaking  out  of  a fire  amongst 
tended  to  be  prepared  for  the  Great  Exhibition,  some  timber  in  the  Clock  Tower  of  the  New 
by  Messrs.  Newton,  Jones,  and  Willis,  of  Bir-  Palace  ; but,  although  it  burnt  pretty  fiercely 
mingham,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  j for  a time,  the  damage,  owing  to  the  nature  of 


Designs  for  rebuilding  Kingweston  church,  by 
Mr.  Giles, — for  a restored  parsonage  at  St. 
Columb,  and  a new  one  at  Ruan  Lanihorne, 
both  by  Mr.  White,  were  examined ; and  also 
tracings  of  some  projected  improvements  at 
Kirkham.  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Butts  forwarded 
for  inspection  coloured  sketches  of  some  of 
the  frescoes  discovered  in  Nelherbury  church, 
Dorsetshire.  They  represented  the  Seven  Cor- 
poral Works  of  Mercy,  and  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins.  In  the  drawing  of  “ Visiting  the  Sick,” 
a physician  is  shown  in  a long  black  robe, 


the  construction,  will  not  exceed  100/.  in  all. 
The  only  injury  to  the  building  consisted  of 
the  cracking  of  a few  stones.  At  first  incen- 
diarism was  suspected,  but  the  circumstance 
afterwards  appeared  to  have  been  merely  acci- 
dental— either  from  the  overheating  of  a jointed 
pipe  flue  in  the  tower,  or  from  an  infringement 
of  the  regulation  against  smoking  in  the  build- 
ing. It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  all  events,  that  a flue 
capable  of  even  being  suspected  of  such  a trick 
will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  as  it  is,  or 
where  it  is. 
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Fall  of  two  Floors  in  a Manchester 
Warehouse. — On  Monday  in  last  week,  ar. 
accident,  fortunately  not  attended  with  very 
serious  results,  occurred  in  the  warehouse  of 
Messrs.  Ormrod  and  Hardcastle,  cotton  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers,  at  the  corner  of  Pall- 
mall  and  Newmarket-lane.  The  warehouse  in 
question  is  a building  of  five  stories,  including 
cellar.  Workmen  of  Mr.  T.  Dale,  joiner  and 
builder,  had  been  raising  the  floors.  Five 
new  beams  of  Dantzic  pine,  each  24  feet  long, 
and  1 5 inches  by  9 inches  in  thickness,  were 
placed  under  the  flooring  of  the  top  room, 
which  is  about  80  feet  long.  All  the  goods 
in  the  warehouse,  consisting  of  calicoes,  were 
piled  in  that  room,  during  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day morning,  so  as  to  leave  the  other  rooms 
free  for  the  workmen.  During  the  Monday,  a 
number  of  joiners  were  working  in  the  highest 
story  but  one,  putting  in  new  beams  for  the 
intended  new  flooring  of  that  room.  Three 
window- frames  had  been  taken  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  arches  of  the  windows  being 
raised.  While  these  and  other  men  were  at 
work  in  the  different  floors,  a sudden  and  very 
loud  crash  wa3  heard,  the  new  beam  under  the 
end  of  the  top  room  next  to  Newmarket-lane 
snapped  in  two,  and  simultaneously  the  flooring 
resting  upon  the  beam  gave  way,  and  it  and 
the  pieces  of  goods  piled  upon  it  fell  into  the 
next  room  below.  The  flooring  at  the  same 
end  of  the  latter  room  gave  way  beneath  the 
shock  and  the  weight  of  the  rubbish  and  goods 
falling  upon  it,  and  all  fell  into  the  next  room 
below,  where  their  further  downward  progress 
was  stayed.  One  end  of  the  broken  beam, 
which  rested  in  the  brickwork  between  two  of 
the  windows  in  process  of  alteration,  on  the 
breaking  of  the  beam,  forced  out  part  of  the 
wall.  A large  number  of  bricks  fell.  Strange 
to  say,  scarcely  any  of  the  workmen  or  porters 
were  injured.  A heavy  stone  from  the  string- 
course fell  into  the  carriage-way,  and  made  a 
deep  indention  in  the  pavement.  A few  bricks 
fell  into  the  street,  but  did  no  mischief,  owing 
probably  to  their  falling  within  a hoard  en- 
closing the  footpath  before  the  warehouse. 
The  accident  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the 
weight  of  goods  placed  in  the  top  room  having 
been  too  great  for  the  beam  to  bear.  It  was 
intended,  it  is  said,  to  put  a pillar  under  the 
centre  of  each  beam.  The  workmen  had  pre- 
viously cautioned  the  porters  against  over- 
loading the  floor  of  the  fifth  story  ; and,  after 
the  accident,  are  stated  to  have  declined  to 
continue  their  work  till  that  floor  had  been 
lightened. 

The  Metropolitan  Movement  for 
Abolition  of  the  Light  Tax  not  only 
continues,  but  has  grown  into  “ monster 
meetings.”  One  of  this  sort  was  held  in  St. 
Pancras  on  the  27th  ult.  Large  deputations 
were  present  from  all  the  other  metropolitan 
parishes.  The  Vestry-hall,  at  King’s-road, 
Camden-town,  in  which  the  meeting  was  held, 
and  which  is  calculated  to  hold  at  least  2,000 
persons,  was  densely  crowded.  The  chair- 
man, Mr.  Churchwarden  Fraser,  stated  that 
the  reason  why  St.  Pancras,  second  to  none  in 
the  metropolis,  had  not  previously  convened  a 
public  meeting  was,  that  it  was  felt  advisable 
to  wait  until  the  verge  of  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, when  the  subject  was  being  agitated 
all  over  the  kingdom.  As  a medical  man,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  tax, 
upon  social  and  sanitary  grounds.  Darkness 
and  dirt,  ignorance,  sickness,  and  crime  cer- 
tainly went  hand  in  hand,  and  nothing  so  con- 
tributed to  this  and  to  the  physical  depression 
of  the  poorer  portion  of  the  people  as  the  win- 
dow-tax. If  he  wished  to  show  the  oppressive 
character  of  the  window  duties,  he  need  only 
refer  to  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrious  classes,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
“ Sets  of  rooms  in  the  inns  of  court,  or  the 
Albany,  in  Piccadilly,  having  as  many  windows, 
and  being  parts  of  larger  houses,  would  pay 
only  to  the  extent  of  l^d.  per  week  out  of  a rental 
of  frqm  80 /.  to  100/.  per  annum,  while  the 
tenants  of  the  Metropolitan  buildings  pay  7£d- 
per  week  out  of  a rental  of  from  13/.  to  16/. 
per  annum.”  After  entering  his  protest 
against  any  attempt  to  introduce  a house-tax 
in  lieu  of  a window-tax,  it  was  resolved  by 


acclamation,  “ That  light  and  air  being  ne- 
cessary to  existence,  and  the  free  gift  of  God 
to  man,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  to 
tax  these  essentials  is  in  opposition  to  every 
principle  of  morality;  that,  in  the  language  of 
our  forefathers,  it  is  a badge  of  slavery,  and  a 
reproach  to  a people  boasting  of  their  freedom. 
That  this  meeting,  therefore,  calls  upon  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  to  abolish  for 
ever,  without  any  substitute  or  modification, 
the  impious,  odious,  and  tyrannical  tax  on 
windows,  and  that  a petition  be  presented  to 

Parliament  to  this  effect.” -A  meeting  of 

the  inhabitants  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  An- 
drew-above-Bars,  and  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
was  also  held  on  the  same  evening,  in  the  hall 
of  the  workhouse,  Gray’s-inn-lane,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  the  like  results.  On 
the  Wednesday  previous  a meeting  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury,  passed  similar  reso- 
lutions. 

Actinism. — A fair  correspondent,  in  the 
fairest  of  handwriting  (which,  having  been  sent 
to  a profound  professor  of  caligraphy,  at  the 
expense  of  thirteen  postage  stamps,  is  pro- 
nounced to  show  all  that  is  nice),  writes  thus : — 
“ In  the  Household  IVords,  with  reference  to 
the  building  for  the  Exhibition,  I find  the  word 
‘ actinism.’  Dictionaries  have  been  vainly 
searched  for  a definition,  and  wiser  heads  than 
mine  confess  themselves  puzzled.  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  enlighten  us  ?”  The  word  is 
of  too  recent  coinage  to  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries. The  solar  ray  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct though  associated  principles,  namely, 
light,  heat,  and  another  agent,  which  has  been 
recently  named  the  actinic  principle.  It  is 
this  agent  that  is  supposed  to  operate  more 
especially  in  the  promotion  of  vegetative 
processes,  which  the  light  itself,  in  certain 
stages,  retards  and  injures,  while  the  actinic 
ray  promotes  them.  Previous  to  the  demon- 
stration and  denomination  of  actinism,  it  was 
called  the  chemical  ray,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  some  peculiar  relation  to  electricity.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  stated,  in  The  Builder, 
that  the  actinic  principle  would  perhaps  be  ulti- 
mately found  to  be  antithetical  to  the  electric. 
In  this  idea  we  have  since  been  supported  by 
experiments  of  some  chemists,  showing  that  the 
positive  electric  force  had  manifested  pheno- 
mena analogous  to  cold,  while  the  negative  had 
equally  exhibited  effects  such  as  those  of  heat, 
that  is,  in  peculiar  circumstances,  in  which 
each  was  likely  to  manifest  its  own  peculiar 
mode  of  operation,  without  mixture  with  its 
opposite.  Now  the  solar  rays  are  altogether 
radiant,  as  heat  is,  and  although,  doubtless,  the 
luminous  and  actinic  principles  are  not  mere 
heat  any  more  than  beat  is  light  or  actinism, 
still  they  are  so  closely  analogous,  that  some 
men  of  science  have  insisted  that  the  three 
principles  are  merely  different  phenomena  of 
one  agent.  We  hope  our  correspondent  has 
now  some  idea  of  “ Actinism.” 

Safety-Valves. — With  reference  to  the 
continual  recurrence  of  steam-boiler  explo- 
sions, Dr.  Murray,  of  Hull,  suggests  that  the 
action  of  safety-valves  might  be  improved  if 
the  waste  or  surplus  steam,  previous  to  its 
issue,  were  made  to  pass  through  a pipe 
traversing  the  hot-water  in  the  boilers.  The 
sudden  emission  of  steam  at  a high  tempera- 
ture, he  thinks,  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  explosion  of  boilers,  and  the  gagging 
of  the  valve  be  dependant  on  the  same  cause. 
The  necessity  of  two  safety-valves  to  every 
steam-boiler  is  advocated. 

Co-operative  Labour  Experiments. 
— As  incidents  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  we  cannot  but  regard  with  interest  the 
attempts  made  from  below  to  find  a more 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  labour  question. 
It  is  a new  and  impressive  thing  to  find  the 
artisan  mind  of  the  country  deeply  involved  in 
the  abstractlogic.aswell  as  in  the  practical  logic, 
of  such  a question.  Certain  we  are,  that  this  great 
question  is  as  yet  unsolved:  and  we  are  hopeful 
enough  to  believe  that  some  contribution  towards 
its  better  understanding  may  be  drawn  from  the 
cogitations  and  the  experience  of  the  workers 
themselves.  From  the  report  of  a meeting  of 
operatives  in  Manchester  we  learn  some 
curious  facts  in  illustration  of  the  progress  of 


a doctrine  often  stated  in  our  columns — to  the 
effect,  that  the  next  great  social  experiment 
will  be  one  of  association.  Three  hundred  men 
on  the  strike  have  taken  a mill.  We  believe 
these  few  words  will  startle  some  ears  like  a 
report  of  barricades.  Such  a circumstance 
may  or  may  not  help  to  revolutionise  industry; 
but  it  speaks  of  sobriety,  union,  character,  and 
forecasting  habits  in  the  men.  A factory  is  a 
costly  affair.  A vast  change  must  have  come 
over  the  factory  population  ere  a man  possess- 
ing mill-property  could  dream  of  letting  it  out 
to  strikers.  Much  as  we  have  seen  and  heard 
of  the  progress  of  Manchester  during  the  last 
dozen  years,  we  remember  no  fact  so  power- 
fully significant  of  advance  as  this  attempt — 
however  more  or  less  wise  or  hopeful — at  co- 
operative labour. — Athenceum. 

A “Lost  Friends  Department”  at 
the  Great  Exhibition. — Considering  the 
great  number  of  persons  from  the  provinces, 
totally  unacquainted  with  London,  that  will 
visit  the  Great  Exhibition  ; considering  that  a 
great  proportion  will  be  accompanied  by  rela- 
tives or  intimate  friends;  considering  that 
many  of  these  will  be  young  persons  not  quite 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves ; con- 
sidering the  frequent  liability  of  parties  to  get 
parted  in  the  throng  of  sightseers  by  momentary 
fingerings  at  attractive  objects ; considering 
that  the  pleasures  of  the  day  would,  in  most  such 
cases,  be  disagreeably  interfered  with  ; consi- 
dering the  advantage  found  to  accrue  from  the 
“ Lost  Luggage  Department”  of  railways  ; — 
would  not  a “ Lost  Friends  Department”  be  a 
desideratum  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  e.  g.  a 
conveniently  situated  space,  slightly  elevated 
and  railed  oft’,  so  as  to  present  the  “ lost  ones” 
in  a well-defined  row  or  two,  “until  called  for?” 
W.  S.  M. 

The  Iron  Trade. — In  the  Newcastle  dis- 
trict a rise  of  5s.  in  bar  and  bolt  iron  has,  it 
is  said,  been  formally  resolved  on,  at  a meeting 
of  the  district  masters.  The  great  rulers  of 
the  English  trade,  as  they  hold  themselves  to 
be,  resolved  just  the  other  day  that  no  rise 
should  at  present  be  attempted.  What  will 
those  who  regard  all  but  the  highest  priced 
masters  as  “small  and  needy”  say  to  this  ? The 
Newcastle  masters  must  be  very  great  men 
indeed,  and  the  ruling  powers  of  past  times 

small  by  comparison,  and  needy  too  ! A 

very  influential  meeting  of  the  Scottish  iron 
trade  was  held  at  Glasgow  recently,  in  order  to 
consider  how  the  prejudice  in  England  against 
Scottish  iron  could  be  removed.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  report.  Thus  the  recent 
efforts  in  the  English  trade  to  put  down  the 
Scotch  appear  to  be  only  stirring  Sawney’s 
iron  “ dander  ” up  into  a reactionary  glow  of 
ire,  and  we  may  anticipate  a new  invasion  by 
the  Scots,  with  iron  bars  in  place  of  broad 

swords,  and  on  pigs  in  place  of  horses. 

The  Welsh  are  also  still  heating  their  furnaces 
for  hot  work  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  Dow- 
lais  Iron  Works  are  getting  on,  according  to 
the  Swansea  Herald,  “ in  a most  spirited 
manner,  and  are  making,  on  an  average,  from 
1,300  to  1,400  tons  of  marketable  bar-iron 
per  week.” 

Our  National  Gallery. — In  a city  con- 
taining nearly  400,000  houses,  the  Government 
of  this  country  can  find  four  rooms  only  which 
they  can  devote  exclusively  to  the  keeping  and 
exhibition  of  the  nation’s  gallery  of  pictures. 
The  small  city  of  Dresden  has  long  found  room 
for  the  fair  exhibition  of  2,000  pictures,  and 
yet  is  preparing  a new  gallery  expressly  de- 
signed for  the  purpose : and  the  people  of 
another  small  German  city,  Munich,  have 
actually  four  great  galleries  within  a few  hun- 
dred yards  of  their  doors, — the  Pinacothek, 
the  Glyptothek,  the  new  gallery  for  modern 
pictures,  and  the  gallery  of  the  Hofgarten  ; not 
to  mention  the  great  gallery  of  Schleisseim,  a 
few  miles  from  the  capital,  besides  the  Palace, 
and  twenty  other  art-exhibitions  in  churches, 
and  other  buildings,  always  open  to  the  public. 
— R.  IVornum.  in  Art- Journal. 

Portland  Breakwater.  — The  daily 
papers  state  that  its  present  length  is  about 
1,040  feet — 12  feet  above  high- water-mark.  It 
stands  the  present  gale  well,  and  two  points  of 
the  compass  are  already  sheltered  in  Portland- 
roads  with  smooth  water. 


THE  BUILDER. 


■ 


“ Our  Native  Land”  Diorama. — The 
diorama  of  “ Our  Native  Land,”  or  illustra- 
tions of  English  scenery  and  the  seasons, 
opened  by  the  proprietors  of  the  “ Overland 
Route,”  in  Regent-street,  presents  a succession 
of  pleasant  scenes,  very  nicely  painted,  as  will 
be  readily  believed  when  we  say  the  artists  are 
Messrs.  Grieve,  Telbin,  and  John  Absalon.  It 
is,  however,  wanting  in  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  Overland  Route,  and  it  teaches 
nothing,  although  it  may  be  said  to  call  into 
play  the  affections  and  regard  for  simple 
pleasures ; so  that  it  will  scarcely  draw  such 
crowds  as  the  latter.  Still  it  is  a very  beautiful 
work,  and  well  deserves  a visit. 

The  Tenders  for  Moulton  Church. 
— We  have  received  three  letters  as  to  these 
tenders,  complaining  of  an  intimate  family 
connection  between  the  (much)  lowest  tenderer 
and  the  architect.  This  of  itself,  however, 
although  unlucky  for  both  parties,  is  not  to  be 
received  as  an  argument. 

Wolverhampton  Market  Competi- 
tion.— An  architect’s  clerk  wants  to  know  what 
the  Wolverhampton  committee  mean,  in  their 
“ Suggestions  for  the  Market,”  by  the  words 
“ Internal  perspective  plan,”  which  they  require. 
Doubtless,  they  mean  view  instead  of  “ plan.” 
They  will  be  entitled  to  our  praise,  if  they  make 
no  greater  mistake  in  the  matter  than  this. 

Swansea  New  Grammar  School. — 
The  feoffees,  on  the  17th  January,  appointed 
Mr.  T.  Taylor,  of  Battersea,  to  prepare  draft 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  proposed  school 
and  master’s  residence.  Provision  is  to  be 
made  for  thirty  boarders,  and  for  100  to  120 
scholars,  “ care  being  taken  that  the  plan  shall 
be  capable  of  extension  hereafter.” 

Bedfordshire  Archeological  So- 
ciety.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
council  held  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  ult.,  at  the 
society’s  rooms  in  Bedford,  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Havergal  made  some  suggestions  relative  to 
commencing  a county  history,  which  gave  rise 
to  a discussion  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out 
the  proposal;  and  at  length  it  was  resolved 
that  the  subject  of  collecting  materials  for  a 
county  history  be  a special  subject  for  con- 
sideration at  the  next  monthly  meeting. 

New  Steam- Crane. — At  the  Liverpool 
Polytechnic  Society’s,  on  Monday,  Messrs. 
M'Nicholl  and  Vernon  gave  a description  of  a 
moveable  steam-crane  of  such  ingenious  con- 
struction that,  with  a stationary  engine,  three 
motions  may  be  at  once  attained,  longitudinal, 
transverse,  lifting,  and  vice  versa;  the  machine, 
besides,  being  so  simple  that  it  can  be  worked 
by  a boy. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Material  for  Casts. — A correspondent  nsks  for  n “recipe 
for  forming  a composition  which  would  readily  take  the 
impression  of  elaborate  wood  or  stone  carvings,  so  that 
plaster  of  paris  casts  may  be  formed  from  the  mould  so 
made.  Wax,  I think,  sliould  be  the  principal  ingredient. 
I have  tried  gutta  percha,  which,  when  boiled,  answers  the 
purpose,  but  the  inconvenience  of  boiling  prevents  its  use.’’ 
South-Western  Line. — A correspondent  asks  “ if  there  be 
auy  gauged  arch  or  any  gauged  brickwork  in  any  arch  on  the 
South-Western  Line  from  the  Waterloo  to  the  Vauxhall- 
station,  on  which  the  trains  run  ?" 

lie  ports  on  Water  Supply. — We  promised  to  return  to 
these  in  our  present  number,  but  must  defer  doing  so. 

Tenders,  Brentwood  Lunatic  Asylum. — We  are  requested 
by  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Parry  to  say  their  tender  was  63,800?  , 
not  71,126?. 


“ C.  M.  S.”  (let  a competent  person  look  at  the  door- 
frames, and  see  the  mode  of  fixing.  The  jar  caused  by 
doors  is  sometimes  increased  by  want  of  ventilation), 
“ J.  H.  (declined  with  thanks),  “ T.  R.,”  “ J.  S.  13 
“ E-  8-  (we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  drawings),  “Latch’” 
L.  M.,  “ W.  \v .,  “ Another  Commissioner”  (we  gave 
the  writer  credit  for  more  sense  than  is  shown  in  his  foolish 
note  of  the  28th),  “ II.  1!.,”  “ J.  W.,”  “ Door  Knockers  " 
‘V®?1"”  “,P;  E-  M-.”  “ B-  B-  M.  L.”  “ P.  p.  ” “ Baron 
M.,  S.  (shall  appear),  “ T.  S.,”  “ T.  N ” “An 
Insured,”  “ J.  M.,”  “ P.  F.  K.”  “ Sir  J.  C.,"  “ e’l  G ” 
“A-  J-  B.”  (try.  Wo  know  no  other),  “ A Competing 
Architect,”  “An  Artist,”  “ W.  P.  G.”  (next  week) 
“E.  C.  II.,”  “H.  It.  13.,”  “T.  T„”  “ S.  M.  H /” 
“ • J >”  “ An  Old  Subscriber,”  “ Immacliinor,”  “ J.  j’” 

(must  be  in  error  as  to  the  stairs  of  Trinity  Church  St 
Pancras  We  are  told  they  are  of  Yorkshire  stone)! 

J.  G.  II.  (uncertain  if  we  shall  be  in  town)  “Hyper- 
borean” (shall  appear),  “ W.  W.  C„”  “Constant 
‘H.  L.  D.”  (we  cannot  give  addresses), 
(next  week.  Much  pressed),  “ J.  E.  G.  ” 
">  “ B.  W.,’’  “ J.  W.,”  “ J.  E.  J.”  (we  regret 
..e  could  not  call),  “ J.  H.  (not  yet  decided) . 

" Books  and  Aaaresses/'—We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
pooka  or  find  addresses. 


Reader,” 
‘T.  C. 

‘ R.  T. 


NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
Editor:’  all  other  communications  should  be  uddressed 
to  .the  EfitXOH,  and  net!  to  t&?  Publisher. 


ABVESTISEMSNTS. 

rpOURISFS  GALLERY,  Her  Majesty’s 

*-  Concert  Room,  HAYMAKKET,  WILL  OPEN  eorlv  in 
FEBRUARY,  with  the  First  Representation  of  Mr.  Cileries 
3Ia.rsh.ilPs  GREAT  MOVING  DIORAMA,  illustrating  the  grand 
Routes  of  it  TOUR  THROUGH  EUROPE,  commencin'--  with  the 
departure  of  the  “John  Bull  ” steamer  from  the  Tower  of  LON  DON 
for  HAMBURGH  — ROUTE  THROUGH  GERMANY.  Prussia. 
Arntria,  Bavaria,  and  down  the  Danube  to  Constantinople— 
ROUTE  THROUGH  ITALY.  Pisses  of  the  Alps  through 
Switzerland  to  Geneva— ROUTE  DOWN  THE  RHINE,  TO 
COLOGNE  AND  HOME. — The  Diorama  will  be  accompanied  by 
a Descriptive  Lecture,  and  appropriate  Music. 

In  one  very  thick  vol.  8vo„  price  2?.  10s.  the  3rd  Edition.lof 

TAR.  UltE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS, 

-i.J'  MANUFACTURES,  and  3IINES;  containing  a clear 
Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  Third  Edition,  cor- 
rected throughout;  with  1.241  woodcuts.  Also, 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES  ; being  the  Second  Edition  of 
l»r.  U res  Supplement  to  Third  Edition  of  his  “Dictionary.*  Svo. 
price  14s. 

London:  LONG3IAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

MR.  THOMAS  TATE’S  EDITION  OF  EUCLID. 

A New  Edition,  in  12mo.,  price  Is.  fid.,  cloth. 

THE  first  three  books 

JL  of  EUCLID’S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY,  from  the 
'lext  of  Dr  Robert  Simsou ; together  with  various  useful  Theo- 
rem* and  Problems  as  Geometrical  Exercises  on  each  Book.  By 
1 HOMAS  I'A  1’E.  of  Kneller  Training  College,  Twickenham. 
London:  LuNGMAN,  BROWN,  UrtEHN,  and  LONGMANS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS” 

(COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

— Mr.  TI103IAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  nnd  author  of”  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris.  Ghent.  Rouen,  Ac.,”nnd  of”  London  as  it  is,” 
offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes.  Perspective 
Views.  Interiors,  tic.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  be  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  nece=snrv 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  iii  a superior 
mnnuer.— Address,  Sir.  BOYS,  24,  Albauy-street,  Reieufs-park. 

MR.  T.  TATE’S  SCHOOL  ALGER RA. 

A new  editiou,  in  12mo„  price  2s..  cloth, 

ALGEBRA  MADE  EASY.  Chiefly 

2*.  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

By  THOMAS  TATE. 

of  Kneller  Training  College,  Twickenham,  late  Mathematical 
Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National  Society’s 
i raining  College.  Battersea : Author  of  “ Exercises  on  3Iechanies 
aud  Natural  Philosophy,”  Ac. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

FJECORATIVE  PAINTING— Mr. 

FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Pointing;  whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  anv 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  an  t in 
any  of  the  Classical,  3Iedi;evil.  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  Loudon. 

Fourth  Edition  ; in  12mo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  3s.  fid. 

PRINCIPLES  of  GEOMETRY,  MEN- 

^ SUKATIqN.  TRIG0N03IETKY,  LAND-SURVEYING, 
and  LEVELLING  : containing  fainil  ar  Demonstrations  of  the 
most  important  propositions  in  Euclid’s  Elements;  nnd  Proofs  of 
all  the  useful  Rules  and  Formula:  in  Mensuration  and  Trigono- 
metry, with  theirappli cation  to  the  Solution’of  Practical  Problems, 
in  Estimation.  Surveying,  and  Raffway  Engineering.  Designed 
for  tlic  use  ofSchools  and  Private  Students. 

By  T1I03IAS  TATE,  of  Kneller  Training  College.  Twickenham. 
London;  LONGMAN.  BROWN,  GREEN , and  LONGMANS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

]VfR.  EDWARD  PARA  I RE  begs  to  inform 

the  Architectural  Profession,  that  holms  REMOVED  to 
No.  73,  PICCADILLY.  Mr.  E.  Paraire  is  desirous  of  meeting 
eeutlemen  who  require  coloured  architectural  drawings,  per.-pec- 
liw,  interiors,  isometrical,  got  up  and  coloured.  A consider- 

ation made  in  competition  drawings  where  the  competition  proves 
unsuccessful.—  Address  31  r.  E.  PARAIRE. 74,  Piccadilly. 

3IR.  T.  TATE’S  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 

The  Eighth  Edition,  in  12mo.  price  Is.  fid.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  on  the  FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

of  ARITH3IETIC,  after  the  3Iethod  of  Pestalozzl : with 
numerous  Examples  in  all  the  essential  Rules  ; Original  arid  Prac- 
tical .Methods  for  constructing  Questions  ; and  a New  Form  for  the 
Extraction  of  the  Cube  Root.  Desigucd  for  the  Use  ot  Teachers- 
anil  Monitors  iu  Elementary  Schools. 

By  THOMAS  TATE,  of  Kneller  Training  College,  Twickenham. 

Loudon  : LONU31AN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

fJT  MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER.  No.  149,  Fleet-street.  London. 
These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  harduess  and 
shades. 

11 H n H for  drawing  on  wood.  F F light  and  shading. 

H 1 1 II  for  architectural  use.  F for  general  use. 

H H for  engineering,  R black  for  shading, 

H for  sketching.  BB  ditto  ditto. 

H B hard  nnd  black  for  draw-  BRB  ditto  ditto, 

inc.  BllBll  ditto  ditto. 

M medium. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 

31 R.  T.  TATE’S  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY. 

Just  published,  in  12mo  . with  Woodcuts,  price  Eichteenpence, 

EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY;  being' 

M J u Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Agriculture. 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schunls  and  School  masters. 

By  THOMAS  TATE. 

Of  Kneller  Training  College.  Twickenham  ; late  3IathematicaI 
Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National  Society's 
Training  College,  Battersea  ; formerly  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in 
the  York  School  of  Medicine. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

HILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  nnd  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

17,  GATE-STREET.  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 

■RILLS  OF  QUANTITIES.— Bills  of  Quan- 

tities,  Ac , LITHOGRAPHED  with  celerity,  attention,  and 
economy.  3Iaps,  Plans,  Ac  , reduced  or  enlarged,  and  every  de- 
scription of  Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawings  executed  in 
the  most  superior  manner,  in  plain  or  tinted  Lithography. 
ASHREE  and  TUCKETT,  Lithographers  and  Draughtsmen, 

18,  BROAD-COURT.  LoNG-ACRE.  LONDON. 

TATE’S  EXERCISES  ON  -MECHANICS,  AND  SEQUEL. 
New  Edition,  12mo.,  with  Woodcuts,  price  2s..  cloth, 

EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and 

IL?  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  ; or.  an  Easy  Introduction  to 
Engineering,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students : contain- 
ing various  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Work  ; the  Theory  of 
the  Steam-engine,  with  simple  Machines  ; Theorems  and  Problems 
on  accumulated  Work ; the  Equilibrium  of  Structure,  with  the 
Theory  of  the  Arch  : the  Pressure  nnd  Efflux  of  Fluids;  Calcula- 
tions on  Railway  Cuttings,  Ac.  Ac.  By  THOMAS  TATE,  of 
Kneller  Training  College.  Twickenham. 

Bv  the  same  Author,  nearly  ready. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANICAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY applied  to  INDUSTRIAL  MECHANICS.  Forming  a 
Sequel  to  the  “ Exercises.on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy.’' 
12mo..  with  Woodcuts. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

I7J.UTTA  PERCtI A PA P E R,”a  cheap  sob- 

stitute  for  lead  on  damp  wills. sold  only  by  JEFFREY, 
ALLEN,  and  CO.,  31  an u fact u vers  of  Paperlmiigings,  Kent  and 
Essex  lard,  Whitechapel,  London.  They  solid r the  attention  of 
the  trade,  builders,  Ac..  to  their  papers  made  bv  improved  ma- 
chinery, which  tlmy  can  offer  at  very  reduced  prices.  Merchants 
will  hi ul  these  goods  well  adapted  in  quality  and  price  for  foreign 

A PER-  H ANG  I NG  S,  the  cheapest  in 

M-  London,  at  CROSS'S  Wholesale  nnd  Retail  Warehouse.  22. 
Great  Portland-street,  where  builders  and  (lie  trade  can  select  from 
a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced  prici  s :— 

Good  Bed-room  Papers from  0)d.  per  vard. 

Painted  Marble.  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers  . . from  0!d.  do. 
Superior  Dining  nnd  Drawing-room  Papers,  from  l id.  do. 
Satins  and  Flock from  2)1.  do. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  NEP BIT’S  MENSURATION, 
LAND-SURVEYING.  Ac. 

A New  and  Improved  Edition,  augmented  by  a Treatise  on 
Levelling,  in  12mo..  price  (is.  bound, 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MEN- 

SU  RATION. 

By  A.  NESBIT. 

With  nearly  700  Practical  Examples  and  300  Woodcuts.— Key,  3Sw 
By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition,  8vo.  with  Plates,  Woodcuts, 
aud  Field-Book,  price  12s. 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  LAND-SUR- 

VEYING.  Corrected  and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  Plane 
Trigonometry,  including  the  use  of  the  Theodolite,  and  Railway 
Surveying,  Railway  Engineering,  Levelling,  Plauning,  Laying  out 
Curves.  Ac.,  hv  T.  RAKER. 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Part  1.  5s.— Key.  5s.  Part  1 1.  7s.  fid.—  Kev.  7s. 

INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING. 

ISmo.  2s.  fid. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

OAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

* Btanufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 

French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  counceted  with  tile  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  ot  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  lor  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers id. 

Satin  grouud  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawiug 

and  dining  rooms 3d. 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 

on  oak  4d. 

Bronze  drawing  room  papers 9d.  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  is.  fid. 

Ditto  nud  Flock  2a.  (kL  „ 

10,oo-i  L-et  of  gilt  mouldings  always  it)  stock. 

K T.  ARCHER.  401,  OXFORD-STREET.  LONDON. 
Januarv.  l. 

Just  published,  in  1 vol.  12mo.  cloth  lettered. 

A TREATISE  on  a BOX  of  INSTRU- 

/I  MENTS  and  the  SLIDE-RULE. 

Bv  T.  KENTISH. 

Second  edition,  4s.  fid.  This  work  contains  a fund  of  information 
on  3Iensuration.  Gauging.  Trigonometry,  aud  Navigation,  and  the 
coneisest  formulas  for  solids  yet  devised. 

" We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  more  benefit  will  be  de- 
rived from  a careful  perusal  of  it  than  from  a study  of  any  similar 
work,  whatever  its  pretensions  may  be."— Mechanics'  Magazine. 
RELFE  aud  FLETCHER,  150,  Aldersgatc-strcet,  London. 

PXH  IB  ITI 0 N OFF  I C I A L C AT  A- 

LOGUES -ADVERTISEMENTS  are  now  being  received 
for  the  FIRST  EDITION  of  a Quarter  of  a Million  of  the  Small 
Catalogue  ; also  for  the  Illustrated,  and  German,  and  French 
Catalogues. 

SPICER,  BROTHERS.  Wholesale  Stationers, 
CLOWES  AND  SONS,  Printers. 

Office.  29,  New  Bridge-street.  Jllnckfriars. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  price  2s.,  No.  LXXXII.  (XLYI.  New 
Series),  of 

npiIE  ECCLESIOLOGIST.  Published 

8-  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Ecclesiologicnl,  late 
Cambridge  Oamileu  Society. 

Coxtkms.— Address— A Catena  Symbolic*,  from  Writers  of  the 
Western  Church,  a.i>.  540-1731! 'concluded)— The  Hymnal  Noted— 
The  Law  "f  Pews:  a Case  ot  Yeovil— Colonial  Church  Architecture. 
-Chap.  XVII.  Ceylon.— Chap.  XVIII.  Fredericton— 8.  Ninian’s 
Cathedral.  Perth— Some  Notes  on  the  Cathedral  of  Las  Palmas, 
with  a few  Thoughts  on  Tropical  Architecture— The  Bishop  of 
Manchester  ami  8.  John's.  Higher  Broughton  — The  Ancient 
Stained  Glass  Windows  in  8.  Neot's  Church,  Cornwall— Church 
Notes  from  Normandy— Mr.  Cottingham’s  .Museum  of  Mediaeval 
Art— Reports  of  Societies— New  Churches— Church  Restorations- 
Notices  and  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

London  : J.  MASTERS,  Aldersgate-street  and  New  Bond-street. 

PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Now  ready,  price  5 s..  with  a Portrait  of  Robert  Stephenson, 
Inventor  of  the  Railway  Tubular  Bridge, 

VDAR-BOOK  of  FACTS  in  SCIENCE 

-B-  aud  ART  for  1851  : exhibiting  the  most  important  Dis- 
coveries and  Improvements  of  the  Past  Year  in  all  Branches  of 
Science  and  ihe  Arts. 

By  JOHN  TIM  IIS.  Editor  of  the  “ Arcana  of  Science.” 
DAVID  BOGUE.  Fleet-street. 

\70E.  1-  of  THE  JOURNAL  of  GAS 

v LIGHTING  for  184!)  nud  1850  is  now  veadv  for  delivery, 
price  Ps.,  hound  in  cloth;  or  17s.  with  the  last  Parliamentary 
Return  made  by  Incorporated  Gas  Companies.  The  Journal  is 
published  on  the  loth  of  every  month,  price  Is. 

G.  HEBERT.  88.  Chcapside,  London. 

Just  published,  nrice  4s.,  the  28th  Edition  of 

J AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES  for 

JLi  1851;  containing  upwards  of  11,000  Prices  and  3Iemo- 
randa,  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Metropolitan  Buildings.— To  be 
had  at  the  Offices  of”  The  Architect,”  194,  Strand,  and  10,  Fludycv- 
street;  the  Office  of  “The  Builder  ;”  nnd  all  Booksellers. 

UNPARALLELED  LITERARY  I'Wiiiuunoa. 

nnn  E'jLi^’tM'A'ru  re  oFworkin  g men  : 

-BL  being  the  Supplementary  Numbers  of  “ The  Working 
3Ian’s  Friend,”  from  their  commencement  to  the  present  time. 
With  an  introductory  Essay.  Tins  volume  may  lie  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  glorious  literary  achievements  of 
modern  times  : it.  is  at  once  a unique  nnd  striking  demonstration 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  capabilities  of  the  Working  Classes. 

The  WORKING  MAN’S FRIEND  and  FAMILY 

INSTRUCTOR— Volumes  I..  I L.  111.,  aud  IV.  (each  volume  con- 
taining thirteen  weekly  numbers),  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  in  single 
volumes,  Is.  Gd.  each  ; or  the  whole,  bouud  in  two  volumes, 

JOHN  CASSELL,  333,  Strand,  and  all  Booksellers. 

MR.  NEWBY’S  NEW  WORKS. 

Now  ready,  in  Three  Vols., 

WASTERS  and  WORKMEN.  A Tale, 

JLy_E_  illustrative  of  the  Moral  and  Social  Condition  of  the 
People. 

By  Lord  B . 

“ Ay,  verily,  it  will  lie  a comely  sight  in  England,  when  .men 
shall  go  on  as  in  a better  world,  bearing  with  each  other’s  infir- 
mities, joining  iu  each  other's  comforts.”—  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ill 


T nnd  W.  Lewis 

N.B  As  the  above  works  io 
Canals,  the  proprietor  can  dcliv 

the  kingdom. 

GREY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers, 

Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  Hcieate.  beg  to  ofler  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cosh  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  6s.  od.  per  Yard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto.  Ashes Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto .'Is.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 

all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’Arras  and  Croydon  Stations,  and 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery:— 7s  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works;  8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  in  not  les-  than 
3-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2s.  per  vard  ; Is  per  yard  off.  if  pnid 
olhly.  Collecting char/ed  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  he 
the  Best —Address,  Merstham,  near  Rcigatc,  Croydon : or  YouPs- 

place.  Old  Kent-rond.  

BLUE  LIAR  LIMB,  PLASTER,  Ac. 

THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  having  con- 
nected with  their  ROMAN  CEMENT  WORKS  «n  exten- 
sive Manufactory  ol  0 ROUND  BLUE  Lf  AS  LIME  and  PLASTER 
of  PARIS,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Builder)  and  others  to  the 
very  superior  quality  of  these  article",  which  they  are  prepared  to 
■ ply  upon  the  mostreosonal.de  terms. 

foRKS  — Tuscany  Wharf,  Regent’s  Canal,  Kingsland-road. 
London. 

DEPOT— Lee’s  Wharf.  Paddington. 

N.B.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime.  Paving  Bricks,  Tiles,  Artificial 
Stone,  Plasterers' II air,  Ac.  Ac. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  of  superior  colour 

and  hydraulic  properties. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  VITRIFIED  BRICKS. 

GLAZED  PIPES  AND  FIRE  GOODS. 

FREEMAN  nnd  RICHARDSON,  fi.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  hv  WILLIAM  ASPDTN,  Son  ol 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN,  nnd  Co.  re 

reference  to  No.  39B,  pace  491  ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  qss.  , 

343  nnd  361,  or  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  beer 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunne 
to  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  oementitioiu 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  descript  ion  o 
Cement.;  it  does  not  vegetate,  nyydate,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  i| 
affected  hv  nnv  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist 
ing  alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli 
cable  the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  hi 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory 
Northfleet.  Kent. and  their  Wharf.QreatKcoMand-yard.  Whitehall  • 
also  at  their  Depth-.  4(1.  Ilanover-strect.  Liverpool. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

by  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement  hut  lias  the  advantage  over  tnat  materia 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucco  it  does  no 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  requires  no  colour 
ing.  Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carrie 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  lo 
trial  to  become  iiarder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  tliai 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sand.  This  superior  con 
necting  power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  propertie 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  building  sea  and  embank 
ment  walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  ami  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistance  to  water  are 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Mi  11  bank-street, West- 
minster, and  38.  Secl-street,  Liverpool. 

A~  TKINSON’S  CEMENT.— This  Cement 

has  hitherto  been  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  nnd.  through 
long  detention  at  sea,  has  often  proved  stale  and  unfit  for  use  on 
its  arrival  in  Loudon.  Bv  the  arrangement  now  made,  the  Cement 
will  he  manufactured  in  London,  and  thus  presented  to  consumer" 
in  a fresh  and  genuine  state,  by  the  sile  Agents,  J.  B.  WHITE 
and  SONS,  Milllmnk-street.  Westminster. 


THE  PARIAN  CEMENT,  for  INTERNAL 

_ STUCCO. 

No.  4 Porcliester- terrace  North,  Paddington, 
15th  February,  1850. 

Dear  Sirs,—!  have  been  reluctant  to  speak  to  the  merits  of 
Parian  Cement,  until  sufficient  experience  enabled  me  to  do  so. 
As  an  extensive  builder  I have given  it  many  trials,  and  now  beg  to 
express  inv  perfect  satisfaction  with  it  The  house  from  whence  I 
date  was  first  inhabited  by  me  on  7tli  September  last,  not  a 1 
having  been  laid  before  the  1st  of  June!— that  is  to  say,  int....~ 
months  and  one  week  ! 1 stuccoed  the  walls  throughout  with 

Parian;  papered  tome,  painted  and  marbled  others ; and  the 
•■hole  work  has  been  dry  and  perfect  from  that  hour.  I need  say 
o more.— I am,  Gentlemen,  yours  respectfully. 

W M.  SCANTLEBURY. 

Messrs.  Chaa  Francis  and  Sons.  Nine  Elms. 


BELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT.— 

llendv  for  use,  on  the  front  of  houses,  only  one-eighth  the 
cost  of  oil  paint;  for  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  flue  out  stone.  lu  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt,  at  8a,  15s.,  aud 
21a  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  PAINT,  invaluable  for  cheapness,  beauty, 
and  permanence.  Ready  for  use.  Will  Stand  auy  climate,  aud  well 
calculated  for  exportation. 

NEW  ELASTIC  PAINT  for  DAMP  WALLS ; an  effectual 
:medy,  inside  or  out..  Will  dry  in  a few  hours,  and  mav  bo  papered 
over  at  once,  if  desired  — G.  BELL  and  Co.,  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wcl- 
lington-wtreet,  Goswell-strcet. 


&JM0KY  CHIMNEYS  EFFECTUALLY 

CURED. -WILSON  and  CO.’s  PATENT  CHIMNEY  POTS 
for  the  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys  have  been  extensively  tested 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  last  five  years,  and  have  proved  an 
effectual  remedy  in  many  cases  where  other  inventions  have  failed. 
They  are  manufactured  of  artificial  stone  cement  or  zinc,  and  may 
be  had  at  the  manufactory,  1,  Vale-place,  Hammersmith,  Middlc- 
— ' — aspectuses  forwarded  by  return  of  por' 


e Cure  of  Smoky  Chim- 


}R.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATING 

" CHIMNEY  VALVE. 


apartments 

generally. 


16  by 
9 6 
, 10  6 
. 18  6 


REDUCED  LIST  OF  PRICES— SUBJECT  TO 
THE  TRADE  DISCOUNT. 

First  size.  1 1 by  8.  Second  size. 

Plain  Iron  Valve 6 o 

Bronzed  and  Leathered 7 o 

Japanned,  white  with  Gold  lines  11  6 

Ditto  with  Trellis-work 17  n as  o 

Brass  Front,  lacqd.  or  bronzed  ..  13  6 19  8 

Ditto  with  Trellis  work 19  n 27  y 

Ventilators  of  any  description  made  to  order. 

Manufactured  by  HART  ami  SONS.  53.  54.  55.  Wych-street, 
Strand,  Loudon.— Post-office  orders  payable  at  288, Strand. 

CABLE’S  FUMI  PORTE,  or  Improved 

CHIMNEY-TOP  and  VENTILATOR.  Registered  by  Act 
6A  7 Viet  cap.  63. 


K 


EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 


i.opered  upor 


and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  s 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  be. 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application.”  and  thus  t 
portautsubst.it ate  for  common  plastering  in  those  i . . 

Sedition  nnd  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  WHITE  and 
ONS.  Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement.  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  tint  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON.  however,  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
tba,  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  oover.  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  16)  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent.,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  ofasimilnrnntiire. 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saviug  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Speoimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement. in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON,  at  their  Plaster  and  Cement.  Works. 
186.  Drurv-lane,  London— Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 

JOHNS  and  Co.’s  PATENT  PERMANENT 

STUCCO  WASH.  CEMENT,  and  PAINT.-The  attenl 
of  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  is  solicited  to  these  very 
cellent  and  well-known  materials,  which,  for  their  beauty,  dura- 
bility. impervionsness,  and  cheapness,  are  unequalled.  THE  PE R- 
MANEN  f WASH,  as  a substitute  for  common  lime-wash  or  water- 
colour. is  an  artiole  which  has  long  been  wanting  for  stucco  and 
brick-work  ; it  is  of  a stone  colour,  but  mav  be  tinted  to  any  other  ■ 
is  perfectly  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  ; will  not  wash  off  ; is  very 
little  dearer  than  the  common  washes ; and,  being  a non-ahsorb'  nt, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  railway  stations,  union  workhouses! 
schools,  barracks,  prisons,  Ac.  One  owt.  is  sufficient  to  cover,  with 
two  coats,  259  square  yards.  THE  CEMENT,  from  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as  external 
surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  bind  ; it  has  no 
caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  crocks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  os  stone  • 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  The  merits  of  the 
PAINT  arc  well  known  for  its  application  to  stucco  work  of  all 
kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous  testimonials, 
prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  II  ARE,  at  the  Warehouse,  22, 
Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-strcek  A liberal  allowance  to  wholesale 
dealers. 


The  best  and  cheapest  invention  hitherto  discovered  for  curing 
Smoky  Chimneys. 

Licenses  granted  to  the  trade  by  labels,  at  per  dozen. 

Sold  by  LAWRENCE  aud  CO..  53,  Parliament-street,  Westmin- 
ster; the  Agents  to  the  Inventor,  aud  Manufacturers  also  ; and 
Dealers  in  Zinc.  Ac  :— Pumis,  15s. ; Chimney  Shafts,  Is.  per  foot. 
Various  sorts  of  chimney  cowls  and  tops  ; perforated  zinc,  in  sheets. 
3Jd.  per  foot ; rain-pipe.  3 in,,  4d  per  foot ; bell  tube,  3jd.  per  lb. 
Baths,  windows,  skylights,  drawn  bar,  Ac.  Ac.  to  order.  Zinc  or 
brass  plates  supplied  or  engraved  in  best  manner.  Spelter  and 


west  market  prices. 


iV'EVER  BEFORE  NOW  ACCOM- 

l^  PLISHED!!!- COMPLETELY  REVOLVING  AND 
SI.I.OI N G WINDOW  SASHES.— By  the  adoption  of  this  NEW 
NVENTION  :i II  windows  may  be  cleaned,  painted,  glazed,  Ao. 
coin  WITH  HV,  and  RISK  nnd  DANGER  to  LIFE  PRE- 
VENTED, DOUBLE  VENTILATION  and  other  purposes  of 
■y  BODLEY'S  Safety  and  VenliUting,  Kevolv- 


UTILITY  

„ hiding  Window  Sashe-.— Office. 
Westminster.^  New  and  old  windows  alterei.  ... 

■eral  terms  to  agents  and  the  tradi 


7s.  lid.  e 


this  design  ir 


HAS 


W M . WATERLO  YV, 

MANUFACTURER 
_ of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner 
| to  tile  Trade,  121,  Bunhill- 


Finsbury  -square.  — W'ell-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  4iin 
DOORS,  nnd  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale. 
Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


JOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

and  PASK,  Sash,  Shop  Frout.  and ^Door  Makers  to  the 


Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  Cus- 
tomers aud  the  Public  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  removed 
;o  more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post 


•EDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD 

b SIMMSdntc  William  Cleavcl,  ofWilton-road, Pimlico  Basin, 
‘icgs  to  acquaint  Builders  nnd  the  Trade  that  he  lias  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  aver'1 
large  Assortment,  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  o \ K and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  nnd  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  J inch  toll  inch  thick,  pinned  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  aud  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings.  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  h\- 
Macliinery. Laths,  Ac.  — Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave's) 
I looting  Manufactory,  Wilton-rond.  Pimlico  Basin. 

FLOORING— ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

**-  to  inform  his  customers  nnd  the  trade  generally,  thathe  has 
9 gam  very-  materially  REDUCED  the  PRIGESof  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  lie  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  oiling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark- 
bndge  Wharf,  Bankside,  October.  1849. 

THOMAS  ADAMS  begs  to  return  his  best 

thanks  to  his  customers  for  the  very  liheral  share  of  their 
favours  lie  lias  received  during  the  lost  four  years,  and  also  to 
inform  the  trade  generally,  who  have  not  yet  purchased  of  him, 
that,  they  will  find  it  much  lo  their  advantage  to  do  so,  as  his  prices 
for  SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  are 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED  ; that  having  very  exten- 
sive drying  sheds.he  is  enabled  to  keep  a very  lar.edr.v stock  ; that 
he  make<  it  his  particular  study  to  retain  his  customers,  hy  execut- 
ing their  orders  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  by  sending  with 
despatch  goods  of  the  quality  nnd  lengths  they  require;  also,  that 
he i mcasuves  his  hoards  after  they  are  prepared. 

I . A has  reduced  the  price  of  his  Mouldings,  nnd  has  lind  litho- 
graphed two  new  sheets,  containing  more  than  209  patterns  (which 
lie  will  he  happy  to  forward  on  receipt  of  I wo  postage  stamos)  ; aud 
lie  has  on  hand  astock  of  each,  seasoned  nnd  fit  for  immediate  use. 
Parties  who.  from  want  of  room,  cannot  keep  a stock  of  deals  ou 
hand,  will  do  well  to  supply  themselves  from  T.  A 's  very  extensive 
stock  of  cut.  deals  of  every  description  nnd  thickness,  which  ho 
'ells  at  wholesale  prices,  and  charges  the  SAW  I N G at  LESS  than 
MILL  PRICES.  Scantling  sawn  to  anv  size  nt  per  load. — 
Mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  oak.  ash,  elm.  beech  in  logs, 
planks,  hoards,  and  veneers;  sash  sills,  wedges,  fencing  (English 
■and  foreign),  fisting  and  plasterers’  laths.—  in  fact,  everything,  in 
the  wood  wav,  that  can  be  required  for  building  or  repairs,  at 
equally  low  prices. 

To  cash  buyers  T.  A.  offers  every  inducement. —Alt  sawn  and 
prepared  goods  delivered  free  of  expense  with  in  four  miles.  Great 
care  taken  to  puck  mouldings,  Ae.  going  hv  r lilivav. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange. 
BERMONDSEY  NEW -ROAD.  SOUTHWARK,  near  the 
^‘Bricklayers’ Arms,”  aud  teu  minutes’  walk  from  Londou-bridge 


MEMEL  TIMBER. — Several  cargoes,  at 

C2s.  fid.  per  load  : average  length,  30  feet ; 12  to  14  inches 
square.  An  inspection  of  the  quality  is  specially  requested. 

HOLLOW  BRICKS.  — For  fire-proof  partitions,  floors,  out- 
houses. greenhouses.  Ao. ; impervious  to  damp,  heat,  or  cold. 

FIRE-CLAY  CHIMNEY  TOPS,  as  cheap  os  cement,  and  in 
every  wav  superior. 

DRAIN  PIPES,  of  very  superior  manufaeture,  at,  low  prices. 

I I II  . I ' ' : - 


RAW  MILLS.  GILLI NOHAM-STREET.  PTMLTOO. 

T UMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTEN8,Ac.,Sawn  on  the  most. approved  prinoiple. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  hy  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantage"  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  hy  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SHUT II  AM. 

Raw  Mills.  Glllinghnn'-'-*"'«t,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Pinning. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

COMPANY.  TIMBER  WHARF.  SAWING.  PLANING, 
and  MOULDING  MILLS,  Belvedore-roid,  Lambeth,  near  Water- 
loo-bridgc.  are  prepared  to  supply  timber  and  deals.  Ac.,  cut  and 
uncut,  to  anv  extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  They  keep 
a large  stock  of  WELL-SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCH 
B lARDS,  which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  thev  offer  at 
thelowes'  remunerating  profit.  Their  ex’en-ive  saw-mill  will  lie 
found  convenient  to  the  purchasers  of  their  timber,  as  it  can  be 
immediately  out  and  prepared  to  suit,  any  purpose.  The  Company 
b-g  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  fade  to  their  NEW 
MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  and  to  state  that, 
in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated,  their 
machinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  d xscrip'ion  of  mouldings, 
from  drawings.  Ac.,  with  an  aceuracv  and  despntch  * which  must 
insure  satisfaction.  The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  300  dia- 
g’ams,  with  prices  attached,  may  be  had  at  the  company's  mills,  or 
shall  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  eight  postage  stamps  (the  amount 
of  Hie  postage  thereon ). 

* The  company  /without  previous  preparation)  manufactured 
and  delivered  to  the  Great  Exhibition  fifty  s atute  miles  of  sash 
bars  within  ten  days  after  receiving  Mes  rs  Fox.  Henderson,  and 
Co.’s  order,  which  these  gentlemen  have  cer.ified,  and  that  the  work 
was  executed  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

CALEDONIAN  SAW  MILLS,  New' 

Wharf-road,  Caledonian-road,  King’s-oro"s.— SAWING  and 
FLAN  ING  done  in  a superior  manner  by  improved  machinery, 
wit.ii  despatch  and  the  utmost  care.  Extensive  wharves  for  piling 
timber,  fully  insured  against  fire,  free  of  charge.  Blindstuft  of 
first-rate  quality,  perfectly  dry  and  fit  for  immediate  use. always  on 
hand,  at  7s  fid.  per  190  feet  super.  Soaicboar  I,  varying  from  J-inoh 
to  4 inches  the  bundle,  cut  to  order.  Match  Splints  of  all  sizes, 
perfectly  dry,  kept  on  hand  to  supply  any  demand. 

WM.  GBEVESand  Go..  Proprietors. 
WANTED,  a RAW  SHARPENING  and  a FRA  M I'  HAND. 

0 ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  UPHOLSTERERS.  AND 
OTHERS,  REQUIRING  CARVED  AND  MOULDED 

THE  Proprietors  of  JORDAN’S  PATENT 

MACHINE  CARVING  WORKS  are  prepared  to  contract 
for  the  execution  of  every  kind  of  Church  nnd  House  Joinery  in 
' ioh  ornamental  work  is  required,  with  great  expedition  a.ud 
momy.  For  speoimens  of  tlieir  work  they  refer,  amongst  others, 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Abbey.  Can  ter- 
ry C ithedr.nl.  St.  Barnabas  Church  in  Pimlico,  Horsley  Church, 
iinpshire  ; Trinity  College,  Perth  ; Raby  Castle.  Stanmore  Hall, 
rraghmore.  and  Johnstown  Castle.  They  are  also  revly  to  sup- 
■ the  trades  using  carved  and  moulded  work,  with  the  ome- 
ntal narti  in  the  rough  or  finished  state,  an  1 of  which  they 
s a large  assortment  prepared  —For  further  particu- 


atid  pattern  ; and  ii 


New  show  rooms  ior  bedsteads. 

— HEAL  and  SON  have  erected  some  extensive  Ware- 
rooms  forthe  purpose  of  keeping  every  description  of  Bedstead. 
’ ’ their  stock  will  include  every  sort  manufactured,  from 

i Stump,  for  servants'  use.  to  the  handsomely-ornamented 
ill  as  Brass  Bed  toad-,  of  every  shape 

__.i  Bedsteads  their  r.ioms  arc  suffi- 

allow  them  to  fit  up  a variety,  both  in  Polished 

Birch  and  Mahogany,  of  Four-post,  Canopy,  and  French,  aud  also 
of  Jananued  Bedsteads— in  fact,  to  keep  in  stock  every  sort  of 
Bed-tead  fiat  is  made;  they  have  also  a general  assortment  of 
Furniture,  Chintzes,  Damasks,  and  Dimities,  so  as  to  veuder  their 
stock  complete  for  the  Furnishing  of  Bedsteads  as  well  as  Bedding. 
Without  ol  tempting  to  compete  with  the  prices  at  which  the  lowest 
lass  of  furniture  is  sold,  and  which  is  lit  for  no  useful  purpose, 
heir  new  stock  will  be  found  to  be  priced  on  the  same  principle 
'.V  which  their  Bedding  Trade  has.  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
iccn  so  successfully  extended,  and  the  goods,  whether  of  a plain 
,nd  simple  pattern,  or  of  a handsomer  and  more  expensive  cha- 
racter, are  of  well-seasoned  materials,  sound  workmanship,  aud 
warranted. 

HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  of  BEDDTNG,  containing  full  par- 
ticulars of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices  of  every  do -cripiion  of  Bed- 
ding, sent  free  by  post,  on  application  to  their  Factory,  196  (oppo- 
the  ohapell,  Tottenham  Court-road,  Loudon. 
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REVIOUS  volumes  of  our  jour- 
nal contain  accounts  and  no- 
tices of  the  Model  Baths  and 
Washhouses  for  the  Labouring 
Classes,  erected  in  Goulston- 
square,  Whitechapel.  In  the  fourth  volume 
especially  (p.  471)  there  is  a description  of 
the  building ; also  a reply  by  a member  of  the 
Committee  (p.  496)  to  some  comments  on  the 
slowness  of  the  proceedings,  which  we  then 
felt  it  our  duty  to  make ; and  in  the  fifth 
volume  (p.  249)  there  are  some  further  par- 
ticulars. In  our  present  number  we  give  a 
plan  of  the  establishment,  a section,  and  some 
of  the  constructive  details,*  and  we  shall  avai] 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  place  before 
our  readers  a variety  of  statistical  particulars, 
and  to  strengthen  the  appeal  that  the  com- 
mittee are  making  to  the  public  for  some 
further  assistance  to  enable  them  to  complete 
their  work. 

The  establishment  of  baths  and  washhouses 
is  a matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
purification  of  the  body  is  a great  step  towards 
the  purification  of  the  mind. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  provide  the 
working  classes  with  a warm  bath  and  a clean 
towel  for  2d.,  few  expected  that  so  important 
an  experiment  would  succeed;  but  notwith- 
standing many  difficulties,  the  success  of  the 
i bathing  establishments  has  been  complete : 
they  are  at  length  self-supporting,  and  the 
number  of  persons  using  them  increases 
i steadily  every  month  they  are  open. 

The  cost  of  cleanliness  can  now  no  longer 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  dirt;  and 
no  one  who  reflects  upon  the  wonderful  and 
delicate  mechanism  of  the  skin,  and  its  sus- 
liceptibility  to  disease,  can  doubt  that  the 
J<500,000  baths  which  have  been  taken  in  the 
l.past  twelve  months  at  the  Baths  in  White- 
1 chapel, in  St.  Martin’s,  and  in  St.  Marylebone, — 
ror  that  the  1,000,000  which  have  been  taken 
iin  London  in  the  three  years  since  the  first 
was  opened,  have  very  much  contributed  to 
jithe  health  and  comfort  of  those  who  use  them, 
i:to  say  nothing  of  the  social  improvement 
:and  moral  elevation  induced. 

The  Parent  Committee  for  Promoting  the 
^Establishment  of  Baths  and  Washhouses  for 
bthe  Labouring  Classes  was  appointed  at  a 
public  meeting,  held  at  the  Mansion-house, 
OOctober  16th,  1844  : the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  R.  Du- 
likinfield,  Bart.,  was  chairman  of  the  committee; 
jlMr.  William  Hawes  chairman  of  the  committee 
:(of  works;  and  Mr.  James  Farish  and  Mr.  John 
JlBullar  were  the  honorary  secretaries.  The  com- 
lunittee  was  established  to  promote  the  health, 
lcleanliness,  comfort,  and  improvement  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  and  its  duties  were  twofold, — 
ijslstly,  to  promote  the  establishment,  as  generally 
sas  possible,  of  public  baths  and  washhouses ; 
nand,2ndly,  to  erect  and  open  for  use,in  London, 
inan  establishment  of  baths  and  washhouses,  the 
i ilplans  and  construction  of  which  should  be  so 
l Carried  out  as  to  render  it  serviceable,  not  only 
ofor  the  industrious  classes  in  the  neighbour- 

* See  pp.  89  and  90. 


hood,  but  also  for  imitation  universally  as  a 
model  establishment. 

The  benefits  to  be  expected  are  those 
which  result  from  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  all 
crowded  cities  and  towns  the  labouring 
classes  are  exposed  to  much  evil,  from 
being  compelled  to  endure,  and  so  being 
gradually  habituated  to,  an  amount  of  personal 
and  domestic  dirt,  which  tends  to  moral  de- 
gradation as  well  as  to  the  loss  of  health.  The 
main  object  of  these  establishments  is  to 
enable  the  labouring  classes  to  escape  from  that 
evil,  by  bringing  within  their  reach  those 
means  of  cleanliness  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  enjoy.  Let  us  see  what  the  com- 
mittee have  already  done. 

Their  proceedings  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  seven  institutions  besides  the  Model 
Establishment,  namely, — one  in  George-street, 
Euston-square ; one  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields ; one  in  Marylebone;  one 
in  Westminster ; one  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Piccadilly;  one  at  Greenwich;  and  one 
at  Poplar:  also  to  the  establishment  of  similar 
institutions  in  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Norwich,  Hull,  Preston,' Oxford,  Wol- 
verhampton, Macclesfield,  Nottingham,  Bol- 
ton, Worcester,  York,  Exeter,  Hereford, 
Chester,  Plymouth,  Sunderland,  Newcastle, 
Carlisle,  Coventry,  Belfast,  Waterford,  and 
other  places.  The  number  of  bathers  at  the 
four  establishments  in  London  already  exceeds 
1,155,000;  and  the  number  of  women  who 
have  washed  and  dried  the  clothes  of  them- 
selves and  families,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
215,000.  The  fact  has  been  established  that 
warm  and  cold  baths,  and  the  means  of  wash- 
ing and  drying  linen,  can  be  profitably  pro- 
vided for  the  working  classes,  at  prices  so 
low,  and  with  conveniences  so  great,  as 
to  place  these  necessary  means  of  health 
within  the  reach  of  all  hut  absolute  paupers. 
The  committee  have  circulated  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  the  results  of  their  experience. 
They  actively  promoted  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  (drawn  gratuitously  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee)  to  enable  boroughs  and 
parishes  to  erect  public  baths  and  wash-houses. 
They  have  provided  plans  and  information  to 
promote  the  erection  of  similar  establishments 
in  foreign  countries,  and  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  through  their  exertions,  the  city  of 
London  now  enjoys  the  credit,  not  only 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  as 
well  as  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of 
America,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
of  having  taken  an  effective  lead  in  promoting 
the  general  establishment  of  these  important 
institutions.* 

So  much  then  having  been  effected  by  the 
committee — by  the  aid  of  their  supporters — 
they  may  justly  look  for  some  further  help, 
not  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  for  it  is  now  self-supporting, 
but  to  enable  them  to  bring  it  to  that 
state  of  completion  which  is  required  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  very  poor  neighbourhood  in 
which  it  is  placed. 

All  that  they  require  to  increase  the  number 
of  tubs  from  44  to  88,  is  700/.  With  this  sum, 

* As  an  evidence  of  the  success  abroad  of  the  exertions 
of  the  committee,  it  may  perhaps  bo  sufficient  to  state 
that,  in  consequence  of  a report  made  to  the  French  Go- 
vernment by  a commission  appointed  in  November  1849, 
after  an  examination  of  the  model  and  other  establish- 
ments in  England,  a grant  by  the  authorities  is  about  to 
be  made  of  twelve  sites  for  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses in  Paris,  with  a gratuitous  supply  of  water  to 
each. 


this  large  establishment,  with  88  double  wash- 
tubs,  ironing-boards,  drying  chambers,  and 
98  first  and  second  class  men’s  and  women’s 
baths — the  first  projected  in  London — that 
upon  which  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  all  others,  of  any  importance,  have  been 
based — will  be  complete ; and  whereas,  in  ten 
months  of  the  past  year,  nearly  75,000  persons 
have  been  supplied  with  clean  linen,  and  in 
twelve  months,  nearly  140,000  people  have 
been  bathed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
next  twelve  months  nearly  200,000  will  be 
supplied  with  warm  baths  and  towels  at  an 
average  cost  of  3d.  each;  and,  supposing  the 
washhouse  completed,  as  proposed,  that400,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  or  80,000  families, 
will  owe  to  its  conveniences  and  cheapness,  clean 
and  pure  linen,  at  an  average  cost  of  one  half- 
penny per  week  for  each  person — a cheapness 
obtained  without  recourse  to  public  assistance 
by  annual  subscriptions.  This  sum  is  now 
only  required  to  finish  the  works,  built  in 
about  equal  proportions,  with  capital  borrowed 
at  interest  on  mortgage  and  upon  personal 
security,  and  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  total  outlay,  up  to  this  time,  has  been 
30,023/.  The  building,  machinery,  steam- 
engine,  boilers,  tanks,  baths,  wash-tubs,  drying 
apparatus,  gas  and  water  fittings,  &c.,  cost 
19,786/.  6s.  3d.  The  engineer’s  commission 
on  works  executed,  clerk  of  works,  surveyor’s 
charges,  and  fees  to  official  referees,  &c., 
1,474/.  17s.  3d.  The  furniture,  towels,  bath 
fittings,  tools,  and  utensils,  cost  650/.  10s. 
The  experimental  works  incidental  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  establishment  of  baths  and 
washhouses  on  a large  scale,  for  ventilating 
apparatus,  drying  apparatus,  mode  of  supplying 
water  to  the  baths,  &c.,  necessary  to  attain  the 
most  economical  arrangement  and  the  minimum 
annual  cost  for  working  expenses,  are  estimated 
at  1,500/.  The  expenditure  has  been  much 
greater  than  was  expected,  and  (as  we  cannot 
help  thinking)  greater  than  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  committee  themselves  admit  it ; 
but  they  plead  that  they  have  been  working 
for  the  general  question,  and  that  money  will 
be  saved,  not  only  here,  but  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  means  of  their  expenditure.  Even 
were  it  not  so,  however,  the  fact  that  a large 
part  of  the  money  raised  has  been  provided  by 
members  of  the  committee  themselves  would 
suffice  to  stop  further  comment  on  this  head. 

There  must  be  no  such  expenditure  in  other 
places,  nor  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  : some 
of  the  other  establishments,  erected  with  the 
benefit  of  the  committee’s  experience,  are  now 
paying  7§  and  even  10  per  cent. 

An  establishment  may  be  erected  at  a cost  of 
from  2,000/.  up  to  8,000/.  With  reference  to 
the  smaller  sum,  it  can  either  be  expended  in  a 
building  complete  in  itself,  or  in  a portion  of 
one,  to  give  afterwards  double  or  treble  ac- 
commodation. If,  in  all  probability,  the  town 
will  not  eventually  require  a larger  building 
than  could  be  constructed  for  2,000/.,  it  would 
be  well  to  expend  the  money  in  a complete 
building  in  the  first  instance ; but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, increase  is  to  be  looked  for,  then  part  of 
a building  should  be  erected,  to  be  added  to  as 
the  habits  of  bathing  and  washing  become  de- 
veloped, bearing  in  mind  that  the  machinery, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  suited  for  the  building 
when  increased  to  its  full  extent. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  first  cost  which  is  to 
be  looked  at  as  the  after  expenses,  consequent 
upon  the  building  not  being  erected  in  a sub- 
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Etantial  and  proper  manner.  The  peculiar 
traffic  and  the  requirements  of  an  establish- 
ment of  this  description  render  it  essential  tha^ 
it  should  be  constructed  in  the  best  manner  . 
and  the  economical  working  and  success  of 
the  institution  depend  greatly  upon  the  adapt- 
ation of  suitable  machinery  and  fitting. 

The  contract  for  the  establishment  to  be 
erected  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
St.  John,  Westminster,  which  will  contain  64 
first  and  second  class  baths,  60  washing  com- 
partments, 60  separate  horses  in  drying  cham- 
bers, 16  ironing  compartments,  2 large  plunge 
baths  (first  and  second  class),  boiler-room  and 
engineer’s  workshop,  and  dwelling-rooms  for 
the  superintendent  and  matron — is  (with  ma- 
chinery) for  the  sum  of  7,500 /.  To  this  must 
be  added  1,500/.  for  fittings,  furniture,  towels, 
&c.,  required  before  the  baths  can  be  opened 
to  the  public  — making  together  a sum  of 
9,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  ground,* 
the  value  of  which  is  so  dependent  on  the 
locality,  that  it  is  excluded  from  the  calcula- 
tion : it  may,  however,  be  safely  estimated  on 
an  average  as  forming  a charge  of  1,500/., 
making  the  total  cost  of  such  an  establishment 
10,500/. 

The  committee  have  published  some  “ Sug- 
gestions for  Building  and  Fitting  up  Parochial 
Establishments,”  which  parties  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Act  9 & 10  Viet.  c.  74, 
“to  Encourage  the  Establishment  of  Public 
Baths  and  Washhouses,”  f should  obtain. 
The  committee  point  out  that  the  site  chosen 
for  the  building  should  be  in  a good  thorough- 
fare, having  entrances  from  two  streets  if 
possible. 

The  building  ought  not,  at  first,  to  be  too 
large,  but,  as  we  have  said,  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  enlargement.  For 
a district  containing  a population  of  80,000  or 
100,000  persons,  it  will  be  more  advantageous 
to  provide  two  establishments.  If  a sufficiently 
large  site  can  be  obtained,  it  is  desirable  to 
construct  the  baths  and  washhouses  with  the 
waiting-rooms  upon  the  ground-floor.  The 
building,  with  its  machinery  and  fittings, 
should  be  constructed  with  the  best  materials 
and  workmanship — plain,  but  strong — suited 
to  the  class  it  is  intended  to  accommodate, 
and  with  a due  regard  to  ventilation,  light, 
and  order. 

They  consider  it  would  be  false  economy 
to  make  a saving  in  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion at  the  risk  of  requiring  a single  additional 
attendant;  and  that  it  is  true  economy  to 
spend  300/.  at  the  outset,  to  save  the  services 
of  a single  bath-attendant. 

Too  much  importance  can  hardly  be  at- 
tached to  obtaining  the  best  valve,  or  cock,  for 
the  supply  of  the  water  to,  and  its  withdrawal 
from,  the  baths.  In  the  summer,  when  it  is 
difficult  to  accommodate  the  bathers,  one 
minute  saved  in  filling,  and  one  in  emptying  a 
bath,  will,  upon  1,000  baths,  be  equal  to  an 
addition  of  four  baths,  for  eight  hours  each,  to 
the  establishment,  producing,  when  fully  em- 
ployed, 16s.  per  diem. 

The  cost  of  fuel  depends  greatly  on  the  per- 
fection of  the  apparatus.  That  cost,  at  one  of 
the  earliest  establishments,  with  coals  at  12s. 


per  ton,  has  been  about  75s.  per  1,000  warm 
baths  ; while  at  the  Model  Establishment,  with 
small  coals  at  10s.  per  ton,  it  has  been  about 
14s.  per  1,000  warm  baths. 

The  following  comparative  statement  will 
serve  to  show  the  development  of  the  practice 
of  bathing,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  people 
avail  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  means 
of  that  essential  condition,  cleanliness  of 
person,  which  is  afforded  to  them.  The  receipts 
prove  that  the  price  paid  for  the  baths  (warm 
baths,  first-class,  6d. ; second-class,  2d. : cold 
baths,  first-class,  3d. ; second-class,  id.),  small 
as  it  is,  covers  all  expenses  incidental  to  their 
maintenance,  and  will  eventually  prove  a source 
of  considerable  income. 

The  Bath  Department  consists  of  ninety-four 
first  and  second  class  baths : and  here  we 
see  the  attendances  and  payments  during  three 
years : — 
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Of  the  bathers,  there  were  in  1849,  4,695 
women,  and  in  1850,  10,589. 

In  the  washhouse  and  drying  department 
there  are  forty-two  washing  compartments  in 
work.  On  the  1st  January,  1850,  the  present 
tariff  of  charges,  id.  for  each  of  the  first  two 
hours,  and  Id.  for  each  half-hour  afterwards, 
was  adopted.  At  first,  so  strong  was  the 
prejudice  against  “ washing  in  public,”  as  it 
was  called,  that  few  women  (when  the  dense 
population  of  Whitechapel  is  considered) 
availed  themselves  of  the  accommodations 
provided.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  are, 
however,  gradually  becoming  better  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  working  classes ; and 
the  rate  of  progress  is  now  satisfactory,  as  the 
following  table  will  show 


1850. 

Quarter  ending 


June 

September  . 
December  . 


Number  of 
Hours 
Washing. 


Receipts. 


32  15  3 
41  16  3 
97  14  4 


* The  ground  at  Goulston-square  cost  1,200L,  with  a 
ground-rent  of  SOL  per  annum,  for  99  years  ; at  St.  Mar- 
tin’s, a rent  of  82L  per  annum  is  paid  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests ; at  Hull  it  has  cost  1,500L  ; at 
Bristol,  the  grouud  has  been  given  by  the  Corporation ; 
and  at  Westminster,  including  a house  for  the  superinten- 
dent, it  will  cost  3,500L 

t Copies  of  this  Act  and  the  subsequent  Act,  10  & 11  Viet, 
e.  61,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Committee  Room,  5,  Exeter 
Hall. 


The  average  time  occupied  by  each  woman 
has  been  two  hours  and  a half,  at  a cost  of 
3d.,  exclusive  of  time  and  soap.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  drying  chamber  in  which  the 
clothes  are  placed  to  dry  is  above  220 
degrees.* 

The  engraved  illustrations  which  we  give  will 
explain  themselves.  The  plunge  bath  joins  on 
to  the  main  building  at  A A;  but  we  were 
unable  to  draw  it  on  the  same  page  without 
adopting  a smaller  scale  for  the  whole,  which 
we  thought  undesirable. 


* See  THBBurLDEit,  December  7th,  1850,  for  the  details, 
and  the  time  occupied  in  drying,  Sc.  The  mode  of  con- 
structing drying-closets  has  been  fully  discussed  in  our 


Without  repeating  the  description  of  the 
building  already  given,  we  may  briefly  men- 
tion that  the  main  area  covered  is  130  feet 
long  by  81  feet  wide.  Beneath  the  baths  on 
the  north  side  is  a large  reservoir,  the  walls  of 
which  are  tied  together  by  iron  rods,  and  ren- 
dered with  seyssel  asphalte.  The  roof  is  of  iron, 
framed  in  divisions.  The  floor  is  of  slate.  Each 
bath  is  surrounded  by  slate  partitions  of  a suffi- 
cient height,  and  covered  in  at  the  top  with 
galvanised  gauze.  Turning  the  same  handle  to 
points  marked  on  a plate  supplies  hot  water, 
or  cold  water,  or  empties  the  bath,  by  means 
of  a “ three-way”  cock.  The  baths  are  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  are  made  of  cast-iron. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Baly  was,  as  our  readers  know, 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Piper  were  the  con- 
tractors. 

We  objected  strongly,  when  the  building 
was  completed,  to  the  ugly  shell  in  which  the 
committee  have  encased  their  valuable  kernel, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  remarks 
were  not  without  effect  on  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance of  the  other  establishments  which 
have  followed. 

We  will  only  say,  further,  that  the  institu- 
tion is  always  open  for  the  inspection  of  vi- 
siters ; and  that  the  accounts,  the  cost  of  the 
building,  the  receipts,  and  the  expenditure, 
may  be  seen  by  an  application  to  the  active  and 
intelligent  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Woolcott,  at 
the  committee  room,  in  Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  baths 
and  laundries  will  produce  important  benefits 
to  all  classes,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  spring- 
ing up  in  all  our  towns,  properly  built  and 
efficiently  managed. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  THIRD 
LECTURE  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


In  pursuance  of  the  proposal,  in  a pre- 
ceding lecture,  to  give  a short  analysis  of 
the  writings  left  us  by  the  great  masters  of 
antiquity,  who  ought  to  be  worshipped  as 
the  taihers  of  the  noble  art  of  architecture, 
reference  was  made  by  the  Professor  to 
the  writings  of  Vitruvius,  Serlio,  and  De 
Lorme,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  last 
lecture.  In  continuation  of  the  latter  able 
author,  it  would  be  found  that  he  had  espe- 
cially treated  of  roofs  on  the  circular  principle, 
with  cross  joints : the  cross  joining  of  short 
pieces  was  elucidated  by  diagrams  exhibited. 
These  were  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
transept  roof  of  the  building  in  Hyde-park  for 
the  Great  Exhibition,  and  this  experiment  had 
now  to  be  tested  by  experience,  the  span  of  it 
being  72  feet,  being  within  4 feet  the  same  as 
the  span  of  Westminster  Hall.  Alberti  says, 
“ The  great  writers  are  too  little  studied,  be- 
cause we  run  after  the  whims  of  the  moderns.” 
Balthasar  Peruzzi  had  proved  that  he  was 
not  only  an  excellent  painter,  but  that  he  was 
great  in  perspec;ive — he  also  was  worthy  of 
study.  We  were  apt  to  neglect  those  great 
men,  as  old  fashioned,  whose  works  were  called 
obsolete,  mostly  because  we  had  no  good 
translations  of  their  writings.  In  the  midst  of 
practice  we  should  not  forget  that  this  is  a 
learned  art,  and  must  be  guided  by  the  great 
masters.  The  mission  of  an  architect  was  to 
direct  the  builder,  and  he  should  be  superior 
to  him  in  all  theory.  Socrates  says,  “ If  you 
mean  to  be  an  architect,  you  want  many 
books.”  Yet  not  one  in  ten  of  the  present 
practitioners  ever  read  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  who  had  preceded  them.  In  the 
11th  chapter  of  the  3rd  book  of  Philibert  de 
Lorme,  the  precise  mode  of  making  concrete 
was  given  in  detail ; yet,  in  ignorance  of  this, 
concrete  was  boasted  as  a modern  invention. 
Ware,  who  published  a valuable  book,  had 
certainly  never  read  De  Lorme,  as  he  says 
nothing  about  concrete.  On  the  contrary, 
when  William  the  Dutchman  came  to 
England,  the  fashion  of  laying  founda- 
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tions  on  wooden  planks  came  with  him, 
and  was  followed  for  a considerable  time. 
When  Palladio  appeared,  everything  in  Italy 
was  encouraging.  He  was  sought  for  and 
patronised  by  the  great  merchant  princes,  and 
the  most  dignified  ecclesiastics.  Palaces  and 
villas  were  building  in  all  directions,  and  of 
his  works  it  may  be  said  Palladian  art  com- 
bines all  that  is  magnificent  in  the  proportions. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  he  established  himself  at 
Vicenza,  where,  in  competition  with  such  men 
as  Julio  Rjmano  and  others,  he  triumphed  by 
the  erection  of  the  famous  theatre  in  that  city. 
At  the  age  of  ages,  when  he  says  he  was  look- 
ing forward  to  a more  glorious  world,  he  pub- 
lished those  models  we  find  in  his  admirable 
work.  His  four  precious  books  are  useful  to 
all  generations.  He  designed  a restoration  of 
the  Forum  (of  which  a drawing  was  exhibited) 
with  the  Temple  of  Nerva  at  the  extremity. 
This  temple  was  then  existing,  but  has  since 
i been  destroyed.  Its  Greek  portico  he  united 
i to  the  other  lateral  erections  by  arches,  which 
may  be  objected  to  for  not  being  trabeate; 
but  it  had  lately  been  adopted  at  the  New 
Exchange,  in  Glasgow,  and  was  said  to  have 
a very  beautiful  effect.  The  use  of  the  arch 
i was  indispensable  in  building : its  union  with 
| the  Greek  orders  was  achieved  by  the  Roman 
| architects,  and  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
, tion  for  modern  purposes  by  Palladio.  His 
I writings  might  be  called  the  Holy  Writ  of 
, architecture.  Like  Herodotus  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  he  asserts  and  reasons  upon 
every  point,  but  may  be  said,  nevertheless,  to  be 
often  throwing  pearls  to  swine.  lie  treats  of  the 
orders  of  arches  : the  orders  of  arches  will  be 
dilated  on  in  a succeeding  lecture,  as  a subject 
deserving  intense  consideration,  although  the 
i very  terra  of  it  was  scarcely  received.  Chap- 
ters 21,  22,  23,  and  24,  treated  of  the  propor-  j 
tions  of  rooms,  a subject  hitherto  quite  over- ' 
■ looked  among  us,  but  now  of  great  importance ; 

' for,  with  the  better  feeling  of  the  age,  we  were  i 
ji  not  forced  to  build  hutches  such  as  suited  our 
ancestors.  Staircases  were  also  treated  in  this 
' book.  In  the  second  book,  houses  and 
)'  villas  form  the  contents ; for  the  epoch  of 
Palladio  was  not  a church-building  age  : the 
i merchant  princes  of  Italy  loved  to  build 
ji  palaces  worthy  of  their  taste  and  fortunes. 

('  Forty-five  examples  of  them  are  in  this  book. 
.The  third  book  treated  of  roads  and  bridges. 

• The  fourth  book  contained  ninety-nine  plates, 
illustrative  of  the  temples  of  Rome;  fifteen  of 
1 these  in  the  city,  the  greater  number  of  which 
'have  been  since  destroyed,  and  eleven  temples 
out  of  Rome.  There  have  been  three  English 
'editions  of  Palladio:  one  is  by  Leoni,  who 
i built  Anglesey  House,  in  Burlington-gardens. 
This  mansion  had  the  remarkable  features  of 
!tke  fa<;ade  being  constructed  with  nine  pilas- 
ters— an  odd  number  not  admitted  in  the 
;u  orthodox  rules,  and  probably  never  noticed 
pby  the  greater  number  of  living  architects, 

1 although  it  had  a very  excellent  effect.  The 
imost  splendid  edition,  however,  was  the  one 
^published  by  B.  Scamozzi,  which  was  well 
worthy  of  the  subject.  So  much  for  Palladio, 
tthat  great  and  illustrious  man. 

Vignola  is  the  next  writer  to  be  commented 
ion.  He  was  much  encouraged  by  Francis  I. 
l!of  France,  who  knew  how  to  congregate  all 
;amen  of  talent  about  him.  Vignola’s  book 
irtreats  only  of  the  five  orders,  and  is  practically 
useful,  although  his  entablatures  are  much  too 
theavy.  He  first  gave  the  true  rules  for  form- 
ling  the  entasis  of  columns,  and  was  certainly  a 
pman  of  extraordinary  merit.  His  name  has 
:tbeen  used  for  an  abundance  of  small  works 
|rtreating  of  the  first  principles  of  Greek  and 
llRoman  architecture.  Scamozzi,  who  followed, 
had  great  merit,  but  not  comparable  at  all  in 
!b;he  Palladian  style.  His  book  is  called  “ Uni- 
versal Architecture  of  all  known  Scenes  in  the 
iWVorld  !”  From  his  exceeding  boasting,  Inigo 
Hones  refers  to  him  as  Signor  Bragadoccio. 
jnln  his  will  he  imagines  the  universal  affliction 
tais  death  would  cause,  but  consoles  himself 
hr,hat  his  works  will  preserve  his  name  to  all 
'eternity,  and  gives  directions  for  a monument 
)o  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  “ such  a man 
isis  he.” 

No  one  approached  Palladio  like  Inigo  Jones. 
His  design  for  the  palace  of  Whitehall  is  be- 


yond all  praise.  The  only  part  we  possess,  the 
Banqueting  House,  is  universally  admired  by 
architects  of  all  countries.  He  left  only  MS. 
notes,  which  are  preserved  in  Oxford,  on 
Palladio,  and  on  Stonehenge.  The  first 
are  valuable  to  the  student:  those  on 

Stonehenge  display  the  vanity  of  Jones,  and 
paint  him  a bit  of  a coxcomb  : herein  he  ex- 
hibits a sad  ignorance  of  history  and  antiquity. 
As  Jones  had  the  arrangement  of  the  masques 
and  similar  entertainments  at  the  court  of 
James  I.  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  fancy  in  the  architectural  scenic 
decorations.  Dramatic  scenery  affords  great 
play  for  the  imagination  and  for  study.  Ser- 
vandoni,  who  built  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  was  a 
scene-painter.  Next  in  rotation  is  F.  Blondel, 
a very  accomplished  architect,  whose  fame  as 
an  original  genius  is  fully  established  by  the 
truly  beautiful  Porte  St.  Denis  and  Porte  St. 
Martin  at  Paris.  His  book  on  architecture  is 
divided  into  five  parts  : there  is  an  ungracious 
absence  of  his  great  contemporaries  in  his  work, 
as  he  never  names  either  Sir  C.  Wren,  who  had 
then  greatly  advanced  with  St.  Paul’s, or  his  own 
talented  countryman,  Perrault.  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  orders,  as  received  by  the  great 
masters,  and  in  true  ancient  monuments.  The 
second  book  treats  of  the  parts,  and  especially 
of  the  composite.  The  third  is  occupied  with  the 
peristyle  and  intercolumniations.  The  fourth  ' 
treats  of  openings,  such  as  doors,  windows,  I 
arcades,  and  arches,  especially  the  two  remark- 
able ones  erected  by  him,  before  named,  in 
which  there  is  an  originality  never  attained  in 
classical  times.  The  fifth  book  contains  optics 
and  perspective.  These  five  books  are  remark- 
able, as  no  similarly  elaborate  work  had  before 
been  composed.  Sir  William  Chambers  wrote 
an  elegant  work  : the  student  is  always  6afe 
in  the  hands  of  Chambers,  whatever  be  the 
fashion  of  the  times.  In  the  Professor’s  early 
days,  architects  were  devout  Greeks : now 
Romish  Catholic  art  is  the  fashion  for  a term 
j of  time  only.  It  is  not  by  fashion,  but  by 
great  monuments  that  an  epoch  is  typified. 
Adams  followed  Chambers,  but  they  emascu- 
lated art  and  made  it  feminine.  Athenian 
Stuart  and  Walpole  opened  new  veins  : the 
remains  of  art  in  Greece  were  worthy  of  adora- 
tion, but  they  were  fitted  to  the  climate  and 
position.  The  Parthenon  or  the  Acropolis  had 
a majestic  base,  which  would  have  made  it 
ridiculous  if  built  in  a swamp.  The  glorious 
Doric  was  at  Athens  on  a fitting  site.  It  were 
equally  ridiculous  to  adapt  the  Gothic  of 
churches  to  hotels,  bazaars,  and  similar  build- 
ings. Gothic  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  but 
the  rage  for  mimicking  it  would  soon  pass 
away.  Youth  follows  blindly,  but  at  mature 
age  we  criticise  and  reflect.  The  problem  we 
have  to  solve  is  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
which  is  the  certain  index  of  an  artist’s  capacity 
to  emancipate  himself  from  routine  and  to  be- 
come a distinguished  ornament  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  conclusion : of  the  high  importance 
of  the  architect,  he  would  mention  that  of 
Blondel,  quoting  Holy  Writ,  where  he  said 
“ pour  comble  de  malheur”  the  loss  of  the 
architects  was  expressly  bewailed.  The  pas- 
sage is  in  Isaiah  iii.  3. 


Testimonial  to  Dr.  Conolly. — Some 
of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
promised  subscriptions  now  amount  to  more 
than  600Z.  The  committee  have  decided  to 
have  Dr.  Conollv’s  portrait  painted  by  Sir 
John  Watson  Gordon,  for  which  purpose  Dr.  C. 
proceeds  forthwith  to  Edinburgh.  They  have 
further  determined  to  limit  the  outlay  on  the 
painting  and  engraving  to  400 1.  in  order  to 
have  a residue  sufficient  to  obtain  a handsome 
piece  of  plate,  with  an  inscription.  The  list  is 
still  open,  and  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Old  Burlington- 
street,  will  gladly  receive  fresh  subscriptions. 
Never  was  a testimonial  more  truly  deserved. 

Window  for  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea. — 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea, 
having  long  been  desirous  of  seeing  a stained 
glass  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  parish 
church,  a subscription  has  been  commenced 
for  that  purpose,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  has  furnished 
a design. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  EXHIBITION 

The  clever  author  of  the  “Historical  In- 
quiry into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,” 
has,  it  seems  to  me,  misrepresented,  in  his 
letter  to  you  last  week,  both  Mr.  Barry  and 
the  art  he  professes. 

Mr.  Barry  (in  common  with  other  archi- 
tects), it  is  said  or  implied,  “ could  not  ” fur- 
nish what  was  wanted  for  the  Hyde-park  Ex- 
hibition,— because,  being  an  architect,  his  rule 
(like  other  architects)  was  “ to  copy.” 

Will  the  author  of  this  discovery  be  kind 
enough  to  show  us  in  what  respect  Mr.  Barry 
(and  modern  architects  in  general)  have  copied 
more  than  Mr.  Paxton  ? or  more  than  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  artists  who  (this  author 
tells  us)  followed  the  same  principles  and 
nothing  more?  Will  he  show  us  how  or 
wherein  Ictinus  (for  instance)  copied  less  from 
the  Doric  of  others, — or  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  less  from  the  Gothic  of  others, — or  Mr. 
Paxton  less  from  the  greenhouses,  the 
columns,  the  girders  of  others than  Mr. 
Barry  from  the  architecture  of  others?  If 
Mr.  Fergusson  will  only  do  this,  will  only 
descend  from  sweeping  generalities  to  parti- 
cular instances,  and  show  us  examples  of 
what  he  calls  “ copyism  ” in  Mr.  Barry’s 
works,  or  in  modern  architecture  at  large;  I 
will  undertake,  for  every  one  such  instance,  to 
find  him  two  analogous  ones  in  ancient  archi- 
tecture, and  two  more  in  modern  engineering. 

That  William  of  Wykeham  and  Charles 
Barry  and  J.  Paxton  represent  three  totally 
distinct  arts,  working  on  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent principles,  none  is  more  ready  to  main- 
tain than  I;  but  that  this  word  “copyism” 
afFords  any  test  to  distinguish  them,  I must 
deny.  If  Mr.  Fergusson  will  but  give  it  a fair 
trial,  he  will  find  it  apply  (in  any  sense  that  is 
not  wholly  new)  just  as  much  and  just  as 
little,  to  one  or  another  of  the  three  things, — 
Old  Architecture,  New  Architecture,  or  Engi- 
neering. We  builders  have  long  harped  upon 
the  word  as  though  we  thought  it  the.  Sesame 
to  open  the  whole  labyrinth  of  our  difficulties  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  golden  key : we  must  look 
for  another. 

Meanwhile,  allow  me  to  state  what  seem  to 
me  the  plain  common-sense  reasons  for  what 
Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  such  a pity,— that 
neither  Mr.  Barry,  nor  any  other  architect, 
erected  the  exhibition-house.  Firstly,  because 
he  was  not  asked  to  do  so  ; secondly,  because 
it  was  not  his  business;  and  thirdly,  because 
it  was  so  much  beneath  his  business,  that  no 
real  architect  could  be  expected  to  stoop  to  it, 
and  none  would  have  done  so  had  he  known 
what  would  be  wanted.  The  country  (sup- 
posing, at  first,  that  it  wanted  a work  of 
architecture)  invited  the  architects  of  Eu- 
rope to  make  their  suggestions ; where- 
upon those  who  were  “green”  enough 
(chiefly  foreigners  with  little  knowledge  of 
English  character)  did  so.  We  then  dis- 
covered that  we  did  not  want  a work  of  archi- 
tecture (or  at  least  could  not  have  one),  be- 
cause (among  other  reasons)  there  was  not 
time,  while  the  designs  hung,  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  or  feasibility  of  any  one  of  them 
— I mean  any  one  of  those  that  were  real 
architecture,  for  of  course  the  majority  were 
only  sham  palaces  or  sham  temples,  the 
majority  of  modern  art  necessarily  consisting 
of  shams.  Well,  then,  seeing  we  had  no  lime 
for  architecture,  and  no  more  wanted  it  than 
the  fox  did  the  grapes ; seeing  we  had,  like 
him,  mistaken  what  we  wanted,  and  that  the 
200  architects  had  paid  for  our  mistake  (I 
congratulate  them,  and  have  no  doubt  they 
will  be  wiser  next  time) ; seeing  we  now 
wanted  not  architecture  but  a packing-case ; — 
not  the  most  excellent  structure  we  could  con- 
trive for  a given  purpose  with  given  means,  but 
the  easiest  to  fulfil  certain  conditions, — that 
most  easily  proved  practicable, — mosteasily  cal- 
culated,— and  capable  of  answering  its  material 
ends  with  least  expenditure  of  thought ; — this 
being  what  was  now  wanted,  Mr.  Paxton  had 
the  merit  of  seeing  that  it  was  so,  and  propos- 
ing one  way  of  doing  it ; and  as  this  was  the 
only  way  proposed,  or  the  only  one  that  there 
was  time  to  consider,  it  has  been  pieced  and 
patched  into  what  may  possibly  answer  the 
end.  But  no  architect  proposed  a way,  or 
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ever  thought  of  doing  so,  because  in  doing 
this  he  would  have  descended  entirely  out  of 
his, sphere  : he  would  have  repudiated  architec- 
ture, would  have  renounced  the  high  and  dis- 
tinctive aims  of  his  art,  and  evaded  all  its 
difficulties.  Architecture,  even  the  most  un- 
ambitious, attempts  qualities  that  in  this  struc- 
ture have  not  been  dreamt  of.  Architecture 
attempts,  for  instance,  the  excellence  of  com- 
pleteness, of  an  integral  whole  so  adjusted  as 
to  need  (like  the  works  of  nature)  no  remedial 
after-patching.  Architecture  attempts  things 
higher  than  keeping  out  the  wet;  and  that 
which  does  not,  which  attempts  no  more  than 
material  necessities,  is  not  architecture  at  all, 
but  simply  engineering . That  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  architecture,  I readily  admit.  The 
greater  includes  the  less.  Architecture  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  engineering  ( statical 
engineering)  as  much  as  grammar  includes  the 
whole  of  orthography ; and  can  no  more  exist 
without  it  than  poetry  without  language,  or 
painting  without  brushmanship.  Every  real 
architect,  therefore,  must  be  both  as  able  and 
as  unwilling  to  turn  mere  statical  engineer,  as 
Landseer  to  turn  sign-painter,  or  a physician 
to  keep  a druggist’s  shop. 

I cannot  but  think  it  a fact  creditable  to 
English  architects,  and  which  (whether  now 
appreciated  or  not)  will  hereafter  redound  to 
their  honour,  that  not  one  should,  in  the  present 
i juncture,  have  condescended  to  degrade  his 
profession  by  renouncing  his  art : not  one  has 
been  s-educed,  by  the  prospect  of  royal  favour 
and  the  popular  lame  of  an  hour,  to  stoop  un- 
solicited to  a task  wholly  beneath  the  noble 
aims  of  a fine  art,  and  in  doing  which  he 
would  have  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  proud 
title  of  artist.  It  might  go  worse  with  architec- 
ture yet.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  belong  to  a 
profession  that  could  not  completely  disown 
the  “ crystal  palace  ” and  all  its  wonders. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  wished  archi- 
tects would  learn  more  respect  to  themselves 
and  their  noble  art,  than  to  degrade  it  by  com- 
plaints about  their  “ bread  being  taken  out  of 
their  mouths  ” by  those  beneath  them.  Do 
we  ever  hear  of  the  sign-painters,  how  they 
rob  the  bread  of  the  Royal  Academy  ? 
or  does  Dent  complain  of  the  increase  of 
wooden  clocks  ? If  England  choose  to  have 
less  architecture,  or  to  do  without  it  alto- 
gether, that  is  her  disgrace  and  loss,  not  ours. 
We  may  mourn  over  it,  as  all  earnest  men 
over  the  brutalising  tendencies  of  a sinking 
age  ; but,  though  it  should  grieve  us,  it  cannot 
affect  our  bread,  because,  if  we  be  what  we 
pretend,  able  to  do  more  than  the  age  wants, 
we  carc,:at  least,  do  all  that  it  does  want.  No 
professor  of  a liberal  art  has  any  right  to  com- 
plain on  this  narrow  ground,  because,  in  pro- 
fessing the  greater,  he  necessarily  professes 
the  less — the  lower — the  mechanical  parts  of 
%i8  art.  If  he  want  bread,  let  him  descend, 
and  instead  of  doing  what  he  can,  do  what  will 
pay.  The  hardship  is  not  of  £ 8.  d.  if  wholly 
a matter  of  taste. 

If  Landseer  and  Maclise  were  obliged,  for 
want  of  higher  work,  to  paint  signs,  or  the  pro- 
fessors at  our  universities  to  teach  schoolboys, 
they  would  have  no  right  to  complain  about 
bread,  but  solely  on  higher  grounds. 

Admiring,  as  I do,  the  “ Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Principlesof  Beauty,”  &c.,it  astonishes 
me  that  its  author  should  imagine  any  of  his 
principles  carried  out  in  a work  repudiating 
beauty.  That  architecture  can  only  advance 
by  the  same  process  that  advances  greenhouse- 
building or  any  other  art,  is  a bare  truism 
which  we  needed  no  historical  inquiry  to  dis- 
cover. Growth  perfects  a sheep : growth 
perfects  a goat : but  no  process  converts  a 
sheep  into  a goat.  Practice  and  stored  ex- 
perience advance  architecture — the  same  things 
advance  engineering  — but  no  practice  can 
convert  one  into  the  other.  Improvements  in 
greenhouses  or  exhibition-houses,  though  car- 
ried on  by  a succession  of  Paxtons  for  1,000 
years,  could  approach  not  a step  nearer  archi- 
tecture. You  might  as  well  tell  me  that 
Dent’s  improvements  in  chronometers,  if  pur- 
sued far  enough  by  his  successors,  will  pro- 
duce architecture. 

Improvements  in  construction  (even  if  not 
arising  in  architecture)  doubtless  have  their 


effect  on  that  art ; but  there  must  first  be  the 
art  itself  on  which  they  are  to  act.  If  struc- 
tural inventions  can  of  themselves  produce 
new  and  true  art,  why  did  not  the  arch  (in- 
vented before  the  Christian  era)  ever  produce 
this  effect  till  twelve  centuries  after  ? When 
iron  shall  be  made  a material  for  churches  by 
men  like  the  monks  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  zealous  for  God’s  glory,  and  weaned 
from  lower  motives, — then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  there  be  a new  order  of  architecture  : and 
it  will  require  no  long  series  of  improvements 
— one  generation  will  suffice. 

An  order  of  architecture  does  not  originate 
out  of  the  temple. 

An  order  of  architecture  is  a great  thing  : it 
is  that  which,  itself  no  counterfeit,  is  thought 
worth  counterfeiting  and  sub-counterfeiting 
for  ages. 

This  is  a greater  thing  than  the  world  for  its 
own  purposes  can  do.  Religion  has  done  it  in 
many  ages,  many  climes,  and  many  creeds. 
The  results  mutely  challenge  the  world  to  do 
the  like.  The  world  has  not  responded  to  the 
challenge,  and  cannot. 

I am  aware  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  the 
Times  and  all  the  newspapers  with  him  in 
calling  the  “ glass  palace  ” architecture.  They 
have  no  more  right  than  he  to  call  it  so. 
Every  one  has  a right  to  coin  new  words — no 
one  to  change  the  application  of  old  ones. 
Such  change  is  no  trifle,  for  the  world  is 
governed  by  words.  However,  if  right  be  in 
this  case  to  yield  to  might,  we  may  consider 
that  the  thing  hitherto  called  architecture  has 
been  robbed  of  that  name,  it  being  applied  to 
that  which  never  before  1850  claimed  it.  We 
must  preserve  the  thing  at  all  hazards,  let  who 
will  take  the  name.  So,  if  the  name  has  been 
fraudulently  appropriated  to  something  else,  it 
will  behove  us  to  find  the  old  thing  a new 
name ; for  without  a name  of  its  own  exclu- 
sively, it  cannot  subsist.  If  I might  humbly 
suggest  a name  for  consideration,  it  would  be 
CALOTECTURE.*  E.  L.  G. 


RESOURCES  OF  IRELAND. 

MARBLE  AND  MINERALS. 

Whilst  the  energy,  capital,  and  enterprise 
of  this  great  commercial  nation  are  being 
lavished  over  every  land  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  it  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  explain 
wherefore  so  little  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
elimination  of  Irish  fecundity.  In  that  island 
the  surface  is  blessed  with  a soil  fertile  in  the 
production  of  all  the  vegetating  varieties  of  the 
temperate  zones,  and  the  lower  stratification 
abounds  in  all  that  is  valuable  in  metallic 
minerals,  coal,  marble,  granite,  with  every 
species  of  building  stone  and  slate.  This 
profusion  of  Nature’s  choicest  (because  most 
useful)  products  is  now  well  known  to  exist 
there,  and  still  a repugnance  to  invest  money 
in  Irish  speculations  obtains  to  such  an  extent 
amongst  the  capitalists  here,  that  thefairest,the 
most  vicinal,  and  therefore  the  most  convenient 
field  for  adventure,  is  left,  if  not  wholly  un- 
tried, at  least  wholly  unprofitable. 

Some  copper  mines  have  been  wrought  in 
Wicklow,  and  with  moderate  success.  Coal- 
mines are  being  worked  (and  have  been  for 
many  years)  to  great  advantage  in  Kilkenny  (a 
central  county).  Marble  quarries  exist  and 
have  been  long  worked  in  the  same  county. 
Coal  is  also  found  in  Antrim,  Down,  and  other 
counties.  Black  and  green  marble  quarries 
have  of  late  been  yielding  some  profit  to  two 
English  gentlemen,  named  Franklin,  bro- 
thers, and  the  quality  of  these  marbles  is 
much  prized  for  their  hardness  and  for  the 
immense  size  of  the  blocks  which  may  be 
raised,  as  well  as  from  the  beauty  of  the 
colour ; but,  with  this  latter  exception,  there 
is  no  English  mining  or  quarrying  company 
in  Ireland. 

Granites  are  also  to  be  found  in  mountain 
masses,  ranging  over  nearly  one-half  of  the 
island,  and  fencing  with  lofty  peaks  and  giant 
bluffs  the  margin  of  the  ocean  down  to  severalof 
her  best  harbours ; still  this  material  is  rarely 
used  for  buildings  or  for  paving,  save  in  the 
country  of  its  deposit. 

* Mr.  H.  B.  Garling,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Hakewill,  and 
others  have  also  forwarded  protests  against  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  views. 


Very  recently,  also,  quarries  of  paving-stone 
(flagging),  in  large  slabs,  which  laminate 
freely  into  equable  flakes  of  one,  two,  or  three, 
or  more,  inches  in  thickness,  and  to  almost 
any  required  superficies,  are  being  worked  by 
the  same  enterprising  English  gentlemen : 
being  harder  than  York  paving,  it  is  less 
absorbent,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
causeways  with  much  traffic,  as  it  dries  much 
sooner  after  rain,  and  resists  longer  the  tread 
of  multitudes  for  city  pavements. 

The  only  evidences  of  the  Hibernian  Quarry 
in  London  are  to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Frank- 
lin’s wharfs,  Westminster  (Whitehall,  Cannon- 
row). 

It  is  true  that  some  few  capitalists  are  now 
encouraging  the  manufacture  of  peat  charcoal 
for  deodorization,  and  for  the  conversion  of 
London  sewage  into  a fertilising  stimulant ; 
but  even  this  latter  is  the  result  of  (as  many  may 
perhaps  say  it  ought  to  be)  Irish  enterprise. 

Our  architects  have  hitherto  imported  from 
Italy  or  distant  lands  the  materials  for  the 
construction  of  such  few  marble  palaces  or 
churches  as  we  have;  and  they  were  con- 
strained to  do  so,  for  the  existence  of  that 
material  so  near  at  hand  was  (if  known)  not 
divulged  before  the  present  century. 

Shafts  as  large  as  the  columns  of  the  Pan- 
theon might  be  hewn  from  the  Dalkey  Hill, 
close  to  Kingstown  harbour,  and  columns  of 
marble,  equally  large,  from  the  Galway  quar- 
ries alluded  to;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  seems 
little  to  favour  the  grandiose  notions  of 
Romans,  who  transferred  the  pillars  of  their 
temples  from  Egypt. 

The  grey  and  red  granite  of  Scotland  has 
been  latterly  imported,  and  forms,  when 
polished,  the  most  ornamental  as  well  as  the 
most  durable  material  for  fine  elevations  in 
this  variable  climate.  The  evidences  exhibited 
in  the  pilasters  that  adorn  the  front  of  the 
Conservative  Club  in  Pall-mall,  discover  the 
aptitude  of  these  formations  for  effect  and 
beauty.  The  same  hardness  and  susceptibility 
of  polish  belongs  to  the  Irish  granite,  but  in 
a much  higher  degree  to  the  numerous  kinds 
of  marble ; and  now  that  a taste  for  ornate 
designs  in  domestic  architecture  seems  to  pre- 
vail, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  individual  of 
spirit,  or  some  club  or  company  will  essay  to 
produce  a monument  of  native  skill  in  diverse 
marbles  of  duly  interspersed  colours,  which 
may  surpass  one  that  I have  seen  in  Italy  (the 
church  of  Sienna),  and  which  certainly  left  on 
my  memory  a recollection  rather  of  the  striking 
than  the  agreeable  kind ; for  that  sacred  edi- 
fice, with  its  piebald  alternations  of  black  and 
white  in  horizontal  lines,  had  the  effect  on  my 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  not  dissimilar  to  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Wright  on  the  Adelphi  stage 
with  a pair  of  broad-striped  trowsers,  repre- 
senting hoops,  round  his  shanks,  or  the  line 
of  black  circles  that  commonly  encompass  a 
gin  cask  (somewhat  misplaced)  in  an  ale- 
house. 

The  example  of  the  pilasters  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Club  are  truly  ornate.  I will  not  say  so  much 
for  the  sunken  panels  in  the  same  material  in 
a Venetian’s  Piccadillico  palace  ! But  what 
might  not  be  effected  if  the  whole  paries  were 
finished,  tooled,  and  polished  in  the  same 
material  ? 

This  last  suggestion  I throw  out  as  an  in- 
ducement for  architects  to  send  their  drawings 
and  scales  to  Ireland,  where  labour  is  exceed- 
ingly cheap,  so  that  the  blocks  might  be  there 
hewn,  finished,  and  polished  at  the  quarry; 
that  by  such  management  the  specific  weight 
of  the  requisite  material  only  should  be 
chargeable  in  the  transit:  besides  that,  by  such 
means  the  cost  of  workmanship  must  be  vastly 
reduced  and  the  expense  of  carriage  propor- 
tionately diminished,  for  the  packing  of  blocks 
to  save  abrasion  could  not  add  much  to  the 
outlay  in  buildings  where  the  cost  of  the  ele- 
vation is  so  little  considered.  The  same  design 
is  carried  out  both  in  the  back  and  front  ele- 
vations of  the  Pall  Mall  Club-house,  sojustly 
admired. 

With  respect  to  the  stone  now  in  use,  Port- 
land or  Bath,  every  lover  of  architecture  must 
regret  the  instability  not  only  of  the  colour,  but 
of  the  material ; and  all  who  have  seen  the 
smouldering  tracery  year  by  year  obliterating 
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the  elegant  designs  of  our  Oxford  colleges, 
must  deplore  that  so  many  fine  achievements 
have  been  constructed  in  these  friable  fossils ; 
and  that  the  tasteful  palace  of  Lord  Ellesmere 
in  the  Green-park  and  the  more  severe  and 
massive  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
in  Piccadilly  are  of  so  perishable  a nature  both 
as  to  colour  and  form. 

Possibly  in  our  smoky  atmosphere  the  old 
maxim  of  “ nimium  tie  crede  colori  ” may  be 
good,  but  I take  it  that  the  gloss  of  polish 
would  resist  the  deposit  of  a sooty  fog,  and 
that  a good  shower  of  rain  would  be  a perfect 
detergent  for  unseemly  concretions  such  as 
those  which  defile  St.  Paul’s;  and  it  must  be  here 
remarked  that  the  upper  portion  of  that  incom- 
parable dome  is  nearly  as  clean  as  when  first 
chiselled,  because  perhaps  somewhat  above  the 
dense  vapour,  and  more  exposed  to  the  rain- 
wash.  I have  often  perceived  at  twenty-three 
miles’ distance  (in  a right  line)  the  whole  upper 
portion  of  that  edifice  glittering  in  the  sun, 
whilst  the  eddying  London  particular  en- 
veloped the  whole  “plan’  terreno.,> 

These  remarks  may  be  foreign  to  material- 
ism, or  the  nature  of  the  ingredient  stone  com- 
posing our  great  buildings ; but  if  they  show 
the  advantage  of  polish,  if  they  conduce  to 
encourage  labour  amongst  a now  inert  and 
discouraged,  because  redundant  population, 
they  will  not  prove  altogether  idle.  Whatever 
increases  the  industrial  habits  of  a people 
humanises  and  refines  them,  and  the  money 
expended  on  elaborate  architecture,  whilst  it 
elevates  taste  amongst  citizens  of  the  metro- 
polis, must  in  this  wise  extend  the  advantages 
and  comforts  of  improvement  to  the  long- 
sunken  peasants  of  Ireland.  Quondam. 


DOCTORING  DAMP  WALLS. 

I was  much  interested  in  your  article  of  the 
• 4th  January,  in  regard  to  “ Doctoring  Damp 
' Walls.”  In  this  country  (N.B.)  we  have  prin- 
i cipally  a damp  stone-clay  slate  and  its  varie- 
I ties  to  build  with,  and  with  an  average  of 
about  sixty  inches  of  rain  we  find  damp  a 
I little  difficult  to  deal  with.  This  stone  is  both 
i v et  and  damp  ; that  is  to  say,  it  often  has  flaws, 
i which  admit  rain  when  driven  by  storm 
I through  apparently  solid  stones  of  two  or 
I three  feet,  which  perhaps  show  no  crack  when 
( dry ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  internal 
' walls,  and  in  pavements,  though  laid  hollow, 
i it  “ sweats ,”  as  it  is  technically  called,  on 
i some  changes  of  weather.  This  is  princi- 
) pally  to  be  explained,  I believe,  by  its  being  a 
I bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore  condensing 
i moisture  from  the  warmer  air  on  a sudden 
( change  of  weather,  as  a bottle  of  cold  water 

< does  when  brought  into  the  air  of  a warm 
) room. 

Many  years  ago  I tried  the  receipt  for  a 
' “mongrel  cement,”  as  you  call  it,  of  tar,  with 
1 kitchen  grease,  glass,  and  lime.  I laid  it  on 
t the  inside  of  a wall  and  plastered  on  it,  and 
( except  in  one  very  small  spot,  the  room  has 
1 been  perfectly  dry  ever  since.  I may  men- 
1 tion  that  not  having  a very  large  supply  of 
1 kitchen  grease,  I substituted  “ grease  butter,” 
s such  as  is  sold  fjr  sheep-smearing;  and 
I though  I thought  I had  more  broken  glass 
I than  most  privatf  individuals,  I was  con- 
i strained  to  seek  a substitute,  which  I found  in 
t smithy-ashes,  or  rather  in  slag  from  the  forge. 

] I have,  however,  since  tried  this  in  a large  room 
( close  to  tlie  sea-side  and  a good  deal  exposed, 

1 but  not  built  of  slate-stone,  but  of  a compact, 

I flinty  >vhite  limestone,  containing  a good  deal  of 
i iron  and  pointed  with  Roman  cement.  This  is 

< oc'asionally  very  damp.  I also  tried  it  on  the 
i jiner  face  of  the  walls  in  our  prison  cells, 

" which  are  of  slate-stone  and  similarly  exposed 
t>  to  the  last.  Here  it  has  done  much  good,  but 
tl  the  plaster  still  shows  damp  occasionally.  I 
n was  told  it  had  been  much  improved  by  wash- 
ing with  soda. 

1 made  several  small  attempts  at  laying 
v asphalte  on  the  outer  face  of  a wall,  sometimes 
b by  dashing  it  on  as  in  bailing,  sometimes  by 
p pouring  it  into  a sort  of  mould  formed  with 
wwood  or  slate,  or  an  iron  plate : these,  in 
umany  instances,  adhered  so  strongly  that 
tl  they  could  not  be  got  off  entire  : the  dashing 
isis  also  very  troublesome  to  do,  and  I suspect  I 


that,  however  put  on,  asphalte  could  not  be 
trusted  on  the  outside  of  a wall  exposed  to  the 
sun,  even  in  latitude  56°.  Some  years  ago  a 
very  intelligent  friend,  now,  alas,  no  more,  re- 
commended me  to  try  doing  my  walls  with  a 
lather  of  soap  and  hot  water,  and,  as  soon  as 
dry,  sprinkling  them  with  a saturated  solution 
of  alum.  We  prepared  several  places  in  this 
way,  and,  for  many  months,  the  effect  was 
extraordinary — water,  poured  on  the  stone, 
running  off  as  from  a duck’s  back,  without 
affecting  it  in  the  least,  though  the  unprepared 
stone  turns  as  dark  as  a slate  as  soon  as 
wetted.  I believe,  however,  that  the  effect 
of  this  is  quite  worn  out,  though  my  friend 
told  me  that  he  had  done  a church  all 
over  in  some  part  of  England,  and  that 
the  operation  had  been  effective  for,  I think, 
seven  or  eight  years.  I have  heard  of  this  as 
a plan  for  waterproofing  cloth,  and  believe  that 
this,  or  the  similar  plan  of  mixing  alum  with 
sugar  of  lead,  and  dipping  cloth  in  it,  was  the 
plan  for  the  application  of  which  to  the  fleece 
on  a sheep’s  back  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  was  taking  out  a patent  when  he 
died.  I have  since  seen  that  a patent  for  a 
similar  purpose  was  taken  out  by  some  one, 
whose  name  I forget. 

I was  unfortunately  persuaded  by  an  Eng- 
lish builder  to  make  an  addition  to  my  house 
of  brick,  under  the  idea  that  when  properly 
cemented  outside  it  was  to  be  free  both  from 
wet  and  damp.  I cannot  complain  of  it  as 
regards  dryness  ; but  I find  it  impossible  to 
keep  a respectable-looking  face  upon  it.  The 
plan  we  tried  at  the  outset  was  very  nearly  one 
of  the  receipts  you  give  : it  was  1 cwt.  sand, 
8 lbs.  litharge,  8 lbs.  whitening,  mixed  with 
sufficient  raw  linseed  oil  to  be  workable. 
This  makes  a sand  putty,  which  turns  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  bears  a beautiful  face.  We 
also  used  it  as  a finishing  instead  of  stucco  on 
many  internal  walls  with  great  success.  Its 
first  failure  was  near  the  ground,  where  it 
peeled  or  flaked  off  the  second  or  third 
season.  The  more  exposed  face  soon  after 
began  to  come  off,  principally  from  below 
the  projecting  stone  mouldings  and  copes, 
which  were  fine  sandstone  from  the  Garecube 
quarries.  It  still  remains,  after  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  on  the  more  sheltered  parts ; 
but  failing  even  there  in  patches.  We  have 
since  tried  Roman  cement  with  very  little 
success;  then  Arden  lime  (a  sort  of  Scotch 
Roman  cement),  which  has  been  little  better; 
and  now  I should  be  glad  to  try  almost  any 
reasonable  suggestion.  I have  often  thought 
of  facing  it  with  stone;  but  this,  to  look  well, 
must  be  carried  up  extremely  thin,  so  as  not 
to  cause  the  building  to  project  much,  as  it 
is  in  a line  with  the  older  (and  some  newer) 
stone  building.  I have  thought  of  tile  facing, 
and  even  of  trying  a fusible  cement,  to  be  laid 
on  with  a blow-pipe.  If  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  can  suggest  the  best  cure,  I 
shall  be  not  a little  grateful.  The  building  is 
about  30  feet  high,  by  60  long,  with  a 12  feet 
projection  of  6 feet  in  the  middle,  and  with 
about  20  inch  octagon  angle  columns  both  at 
the  extreme  ends  and  at  the  angles  of  the 
central  projection.  I may  add,  that  Glasgow 
bricks  are  not  exactly  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  have  very  little  suction  in  the  surface.  In 
some  cases  where  I had  used  them  for  internal 
walls,  and  plastered  upon  them,  the  walls  have 
been  very  damp.  I cured  one  of  these  com- 
pletely some  years  ago  with  india-rubber  lining, 
but  it  was  both  troublesome  and  expensive. 

In  these  cases  we  blamed  sea  sand  for  the 
dampness  of  the  plaster;  but  in  the  outside 
sand  putty  we  used  nothing  but  pounded  free- 
stone shivers,  in  order  to  avoid  this  supposed 
danger.  I intended  to  have  written,  as  you 
say  many  correspondents  have  done,  to  ask 
the  proportions  of  your  proposed  recipe.  I 
see  them  in  your  paper  of  the  18th,  and  hope 
to  give  them  a trial,  and  to  report  the  result. 

I wish,  also,  that  any  of  your  correpondents 
could  inform  me  how  far  gutta  percha  pipes 
are  successfully  used  for  bringing  in  water 
under  pressure;  and  whether,  when  laid  in 
the  ground,  they  require  protection  from  either 
mechanical  or  chemical  injury  ? I see  notice 
of  a patent  for  the  use  of  lime  to  improve  and 
preserve  gutta  percha.  In  many  instances  I 


have  heard  of  lime  (in  mortar)  attacking  and 
corroding  lead  when  laid  in  it. 

Hyperborean. 


UNION  OF  ARCHITECTS  AND 
ENGINEERS. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  on  the  13th  ult.,  Mr. 
Tite  lamented  the  separation  of  the  two  pro- 
fessions, which,  he  said,  had  been  identical 
until  within  the  last  few  years, — so  few,  in- 
deed, that  many  there  could  remember  men 
who  had  practised  successfully  in  both,  and 
had  united  in  their  persons  the  characters  of 
architects  and  civil  engineers,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a prevailing  cause  of  regret  among 
the  majority  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  of 
the  Institute  that  the  breach  was  every  day 
widening,  and  that  petty  rivalries  were  spring- 
ing up  between  members  of  these  twin  pro- 
fessions, whose  common  object  ought  to  be 
the  advancement,  and,  if  possible,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  various  branches  of  constructive 
art,  by  finding  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of 
materials,  and  of  adorning,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, according  to  the  rules  of  architectural 
beauty,  the  almost  innumerable  structures 
which  the  requirements  of  this  advanced  age 
have  called  into  existence. 

With  a view  to  make  engineers  and  archi- 
tects work  more  in  concert  for  the  future,  and 
enable  them  to  profit  by  each  other’s  expe- 
rience, I venture  to  make  some  sugges- 
tions which,  if  carried  out,  would,  I feel  con- 
vinced, be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  both 
to  themselves,  individually  and  collectively, 
and  to  the  public.  Allow  me  then,  sir,  to 
propose,  through  the  medium  of  your  useful 
periodical,  that  the  Institutions  of  Architects 
and  Civil  Engineers  throughout  every  country, 
should  agree  depart  et  d’ autre,  to  admit  mem- 
bers of  the  sister  profession  to  an  ad  eundem 
rank  or  grade,  without  going  through  the  form 
of  electing  them  de  novo.  For  instance,  if  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  or  vice  versa,  he  should 
be  admitted  ad  eundem,  and  should  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  he  had 
obtained  in  his  own  Institution.  In  the  same 
manner,  Associates  of  the  one  should  have  the 
option  of  becoming  Associates  in  the  other : 
thus  the  professions  would  interchange  valu- 
able ideas  for  their  common  good,  identify 
themselves  with  each  other’s  proceedings,  and 
they  would  thus  mutually  assist,  by  their  com- 
bined labours,  in  raising  monuments  of  their 
skill  which  would  surpass  all  that  has  yet  been 
achieved,  and  would  remain  as  lasting  memo- 
rials of  the  superiority  of  mind  over  matter, 
graced  with  the  legitimate  adornments  which 
taste  and  refinement  would  appropriately 
supply. 

Of  course  I do  not  say  that  building  churches 
and  houses,  &c.,  comes  within  the  province  of 
the  civil  engineer,  any  more  than  constructing 
a railway,  making  a harbour,  or  erecting  a 
lighthouse  could  properly  be  said  to  come 
into  the  category  of  an  architect’s  ordinary 
avocations:  still  I do  think  that  much  more 
might  be  done  were  the  professions  more 
closely  allied.  Each  engineer— each  architect 
— has  his  own  business  to  carry  on  separately 
and  independently  of  the  other  members  even 
of  his  own  profession.  Itet  he  finds  an  advan- 
tage in  meeting  his  professional  brothers  at 
the  institution  to  which  he  belongs— reading 
a paper,  discussing  some  subject  of  general 
interest,  hearing  opinions  volunteered,  and  ob- 
taining useful  hints  to  guide  him  under  similar 
circumstances  for  the  time  to  come. 

And  while  I propose  this  co-operation  be- 
tween engineers  and  architects,  I would 
strongly  urge  upon  them  both  to  agree  upon 
some  plan  of  keeping  their  professions  select, 
by  devising  a means  for  preventing  the  intru- 
sion of  interlopers,  and  I think  the  way  to  act 
under  present  circumstances  is  to  recognise 
the  claims  of  all  who  now  exercise  the  calling  of 
either  engineer  or  architect,  irrespective  of  their 
past  history;  to  look  upon  their  introductioninto 
the  profession  as  a fait  accompli,  and  to  have 
a list  of  such  persons  forthwith  made  out;  but 
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to  determine  that  for  the  future  no  one  shall 
be  considered  an  architect  or  engineer  who  has 
not  been  duly  admitted  a member  of  the  pro- 
fession by  such  form  or  diploma  as  may  be 
agreed  on.  No  other  course,  I feel  satisfied, 
could  be  taken  in  this  matter  now,  as  no  de- 
cision whatever  which  may  hereafter  be  come 
to  could  with  justice  or  propriety  be  made  to 
have  au  ex  post  facto  operation.  We  could 
not,  it  is  true,  nor  would  we  wish  to,  have  ex- 
cluded Telford,  or  Rennie,  or  Stephenson, 
although  one  was  a stone-mason,  the  other  a 
millwright,  and  the  last  a collier.  These  were 
among  the  greatest  ornaments  we  can  boast  of. 
Our  profession  was,  however,  in  their  time, 
comparatively  in  its  infancy,  and  should  such 
men  again  come  on  the  stage,  an  honorary  de- 
gree would  be  given  to  them  as  the  LL.D.  was 
given  by  the  universities  to  Dr.  Johnson 
and  other  great  men.  Such  master-minds 
are  ever  able  to  raise  the  temples  of  their 
own  fame  by  the  assistance  of  an  innate 
genius  which  helped  them  to  overcome  every 
obstacle,  to  surmount  every  difficulty,  to 
find  in  the  originality  of  an  exhaustless 
intellect  an  abundant  supply  of  those  re- 
sources, stratagems,  and  inventions  which 
alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  raise  up  the 
most  stupendous  structures— triumphs  of  en- 
gineering skill — in  defiance  of  the  tempest- 
tossed  waves  of  the  ocean,  the  trackless  and 
burning  sands  of  the  desert,  the  dread  im- 
petuosity of  the  swollen  river,  or  the  secret  and 
sudden  action  of  the  shifting  quicksand. 

Wm.  H.  Villiers  Sankey. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Som  e delay  has  occurred  in  putting  the  Ade- 
laide window  at  Worcester  into  the  hands  of  an 
artist  in  consequence  of  an  objection  made  to 
the  one  selected,  namely,  Mr.  O Connor,  that  he 
is  a Roman  Catholic.  The  son  of  Mr.  O’Con- 
nor was  suggested,  as  he  is  a Church  of  Eng- 
land man,  but  Mr.  O’Connor,  Jun.,  though 
ready  to  undertake  the  task,  anti  having  ‘’very 
little  connection  with  his  father,”  frankly 
stated  that  “ he  would  be  sorry  to  be  deprived 
of  his  professional  advice.”  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  were,  therefore,  rejected,  and  the 
question  now  stands  between  Mr.  Wailes  and 
Mr.  Roger.  The  subscribers  are  to  vote  by 

letter  on  this  question. Efforts  are  being 

made  to  establish  a school  of  design  in  Wor- 
cester.  There  appears  to  be  now  an  assur- 

ance that  the  school  of  design  at  Stourbridge 
will  soon  be  placed  on  a permanent  basis  by 
help  of  the  sum  of  100/.  per  annum  granted 
by  the  Government  in  aid  of  it,  besides  150/. 
for  patterns,  models,  &c.  A meeting,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Ward,  was  to  be  held  on  Monday 

last. The  bronze  statue  of  Sir  William 

Nott  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Carmar- 
then, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Davies, 
of  that  town,  sculptor,  and  Mr.  Collard,  the 
town  surveyor.  It  is  not  to  be  inaugurated 
till  the  Spring  Assizes. — —An  application, 
signed  by  Messrs.  John  Clayton  and  James 
Bell,  architects,  was  some  time  ago  made  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  for  leave  to 
convert  the  Prebendal  Church  of  Christchurch 
at  Brecon  into  the  parish  church  of  St.  David’s, 
Llanfaes,  the  present  church  of  St.  David’s 
being  both  inconvenient  and  ruinous.  Con- 
siderable restorations  would  be  required  in 
the  Prebendal  Church  itself,  which  is  also 
in  a bad  state,  but  is  said  to  be  much 
more  favourably  situated,  as  well  as  pos- 
sessed of  more  architectural  interest  and 
pretension.  Mr.  Clayton,  in  recently  drawing 
attention  to  this  application  in  the  Hereford 
Times,  alludes  to  a statement  made  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall’s  agent,  to  the  effect  that  “ the 
nave  (of  the  Prebendal  Church)  is  used  as  a 
horsefold,  and  the  cemetery  as  a circus,”  and 
denies  that  it  ever  had  either  nave  or  ceme- 
tery, the  ruins  adjoining  being  those  of  an 
ancient  Roman  Catholic  convent. Endea- 

vours are  being  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Liverpool  to  erect,  with  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment and  by  subscription,  a school  for  children 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  district  of  Holy 
Cross.  A school  for  1,500  is  said  to  be 
wanted.  Mr.  Allan  Kaye  subscribed  100/.  at 
a recent  meeting.- Some  time  since  the  price 


of  gas  was  reduced  at  Rugby,  and  it  is  now 
announced,  that  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
demand  for  gas  by  private  consumers,  the 
mains  have  become  quite  inadequate  to  supply 
the  place,  so  that  the  consumers  are  on  short 

allowance  till  a plan  be  decided  on. 

The  new  church  erected  at  Clay  Cross,  and 
consecrated  on  25th  ult.,  is  in  an  incom- 
plete state,  and  consists  of  a nave  of  four  bays, 
which,  with  the  side  aisles,  is  56  feet  long,  anil 
43  feet  wide;  a chancel  22  feet  long,  by  16 
feet  wide;  and  a western  tower  14  feet  square 
within,  open  to  the  nave  by  a lofty  arch.  The 
tower  is  intended  to  have  a broach  spire,  and 
the  entire  height  will  then  be  125  feet:  it  is 
temporarily  roofed  in  at  the  ridge  of  the  nave. 
Preparations  are  also  made  for  the  erection  of 
a souih  porch,  and  a vestry  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel ; but  the  above  with  the  spire 
are  unavoidably  suspended  for  the  present,  in 
consequence  of  great  deficiency  in  the  funds. 
'The  church  is  completed  internally,  and  is 
capable  of  seating  450  persons,  including 
children.  It  is  designed  in  the  simplest  form 
of  the  stvie  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. The  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  a 
three-light  transition  window  : with  that  ex- 
ception, there  are.  no  ornamental  details.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Henry  I.  Stevens,  of  Derby. 
The  contract  for  the  building  alone  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Watts,  of  Derby,  and  Mr. 
Kirkland,  of  Clay  Cross,  at  about  2,100/. 
The  building  stands  near  to  the  Chesterfield  I 
and  Alfreton  turnpike-road : it  is  dedicated ! 
to  St.  Bartholomew.  Clay  Cross  is  now 
quite  a manufacturing  town,  with  a popula- 
tion of  2,509  souls. The  twenty-four  sets 

of  competition  plans  for  the  new  market-house 
at  Bolton  are  now  open  to  public  view  in  the 

Baths  Assembly-room  there. The  interior 

of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Andover,  has  been  im- 
proved by  stained  glass  in  the  two  windows 

facing  the  northern  and  southern  aisles. 

A monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl 
Talbot  has  been  erected  in  the  parish  church 
at  Ingestre.  It  consists  of  an  altar  tomb, 
with  a recumben.  .1  ill-length  colossal  effigy  of 

the  earl.  The  work  is  by  Westmacott. 

Sir  John  Barrow’s  monument,  so  lately 
erected  at  Ulverstone,  was,  on  30th  ult., 
struck  by  lightning,  which  partially  destroyed 
the  cupola  and  damaged  other  parts  of  the 
building.  After  the  many  instances  of  such 
casualties,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  and  regret 
that  early  means  are  not  resorted  to  for  guard- 
ing such  structures  against  the  destructive 

effects  of  atmospheric  electricity.' -The 

foundation-stone  of  a Surgeons’  Hall  and 
Medical  School  was  to  be  laid  at  Newcastle 

on  6th  inst. The  Derby  Water  Works 

Company  are  now  supplying  a portion  of  the 
public  with  water  on  the  “ constant  system.” 
'The  humbler  class  are  shut  out  completely 
from  all  participation  in  this  advantage  by  an 
oversight  of  the  directors,  who  seem  desirous 
of  reviving  the  late  policy  of  the  “ gas  mer- 
chants.” The  price  for  one  tap  for  domestic 
purposes  is  16s.  per  annum.  For  the  artisan 

it  is  a prohibitory  price. It  is  intended  to 

erect  a new  school-house  (in  connection  with 
the  church)  at  Sfc.  George,  Gloucestershire. 
Style,  middle  pointed.  Mr.  P.  E.  Masey, 
architect.  Wm.  S.  Monks,  builder. 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
At  a meeting  of  this  Society  in  the  week  before 
last,  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry  (in  the  chair)  opened  the 
general  business  by  directing  attention  to  a 
subject  which  had  been  brought  before  the  pro- 
fession and  public  of  London  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  He  alluded  to  the  Board  of  Health 
surveys,  which,  he  complained,  were  monopo- 
lised by  the  stipendiary  hangers-on  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance.  The  surveyors  of  Lon- 
don, many  of  whom  were  architects,  were 
memorialising  against  the  monopoly;  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  profession  in  the  country 
was  solicited.  Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  who  had,  at 
the  last  meeting,  given  notice  of  a motion  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Building  Act,  postponed  his  reso- 
lution until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Huggins  read  a paper  on  “ Expression  in 
Architecture.” 


CAUTION  TO  BUILDERS. 

COLLYER  V.  DAVEY. 

An  action  was  tried  last  week  at  the  Clerk- 
enwell  County  Court  to  recover  compensation, 
in  damages,  for  injuries  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  who  is  a messenger  at  the  Mansion 
I House,  and  has  been  several  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City.  The 
defendant  is  a builder,  and  the  owner  of  several 
houses  in  R ydon-street,  New  North-road,  Isling- 
ton. 'The  damages  were  laid  at  40/. 
j The  facts  are  as  follow : — On  the  10th  of 
j September  last,  the  plaintiff  was  proceeding 
along  Ry don-street,  with  the  intention  of  visit- 
ing a fair  which  was  held  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  street,  which  was  in  an  un- 
finished state — the  areas  not  being  railed  in — 
j was  thronged  with  persons,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  accidentally  pushed  down  one  of  the 
areas,  his  leg  being  severely  fractured  from  the 
effects  of  the  fall.  The  accident  was  of  a very 
serious  nature,  and  plaintiff  was  conveyed  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  he  remained 
I for  a period  of  nearly  two  years. 

! Mr.  Parry,  for  the  plaintiff,  submitted,  upon 
the  authority  of  Lynch  v.  Harden  (2  Queen’s 
Bench  Reports,  p.  29;  5 Roscoe,  p.  373),  that, 
notwithstanding  the  injury  which  the  plaintiff 
had  sustained  was  the  result  of  accident,  and 
j had  occurred  in  the  manner  described,  the 
defendant  was  liable  for  the  consequences.  In 
j the  case  which  he  (the  learned  counsel)  had 
1 referred  to,  and  which  was  most  elaborately 
: argued,  it  was  held  that  the  defendant  was 
liable,  in  damages,  for  the  negligence  of  his 
servant ; Lord  Denman  observing,  that  what- 
ever negligence  there  might  have  been  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  sank  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  negligence  of  the  defend- 
ant’s servant. 

Mr.  Wakeling,  for  the  defendant,  having 
taken  several  legal  objections,  which  were  over- 
ruled, addressed  the  Court  in  mitigation  of 
damages. 

His  Honour  observed,  that  there  was  not  a 
word  of  blame  to  be  attributed  to  the  plaintiff, 
who  had  evidently  met  with  a very  serious 
injury.  A person  leaving  areas  in  such  a state 
as  that  which  had  been  deposed  to,  was  guilty 
of  great  negligence,  and  the  negligence  in  this 
case  was  the  more  culpable,  the  defendant  hav- 
ing received  a previous  caution.  It  was  per- 
fectly immaterial  whether  the  plaintiff  was 
flushed  by  another  person  : the  party  through 
whose  negligence  the  accident  occurred  was 
liable,  in  law,  for  his  negligence.  He  (his 
Honour)  did  not  feel  justified  in  assessing  the 
damages  at  less  than  the  amount  sought  to  be 
recovered  : his  verdict  must,  therefore,  be  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  he  would  make  an  order  for 
payment  in  fourteen  days. 


LIGHT  IN  BUILDINGS. 

The  repeal  of  theWindowTax.and  the  amend- 
ing or  remodelling  of  the  Buildings  Act,  should 
be  effected  at  the  same  time,  so  that  clauses  may 
be  introduced  into  the  Act  fixing  the  minimum 
areas  of  window  surface  in  proportion  to  the 
sizes  of  rooms  of  all  other  erections  to  be  built 
or  rebuilt  in  future,  and  making  it  imperative 
that  all  existing  windows  which  do  not  admit 
sufficient  light  to  rooms  should  be  enlarged. 
In  order  to  determine  what  if  the  least  amount 
of  window  surface  necessary  to  light  different 
sized  rooms  in  different  situations,  many  of 
your  numerous  professional  and  other  readers 
and  correspondents  will  probaldy  be  induced 
to  give  some  information.  J.  p. 


How  the  Working  Classes  have  ap- 
preciated an  Exhibition  of  Pictures. 
— During  the  eleven  days  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Artists  were  opened,  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty  persons  visited  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  in  no  instance  was  there  the  slightest  de- 
parture from  the  strictest  decorum.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment,  however,  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  attendance,  because  the  num- 
ber of  visiters  was  only  limited  by  the  capa- 
city of  the  rooms,  and  in  the  evenings  they 
were  crowded  to  excess,  many  persons  waiting 
outside  for  an  hour  before  they  could  gain 
admission. — Birmingham  Journal. 
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CAST  IRON  COLUMNS  AND  ANGLE 
SHOPS. 

I It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a superstruc- 
ture, at  the  angle  corner  of  a street,  some  three 
ror  four  stories  in  height,  supported  on  a few 
Mender  cas/-iron  pillars,  these  being  the  only 
lopoints  of  support.  The  extremely  frangible 
laiature  of  cast-iron,  arising  from  its  crystalline 
Character,  must  render  this  an  exceedingly 
ritdcious  principle  of  construction. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  load, 
rcrom  various  requirements,  such  as  unequal 
iaiers  and  openings,  &c.  is  seldom  or  ever 


coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  columns : in 
consequence,  the  liability  to  fracture  is  in- 
creased by  torsion  and  side  strains.  Conceive 
an  accidental  blow  in  this  state.  Their  absolute 
strength  should  always  equal  six  times  their 
movement  load;  but,  as  a district  surveyor,  I 
protest  against  their  use.  Hollow  cylinders, 
containing  the  same  quantity  of  metal  in  sec- 
tions (assuming  a certain  proportion),  would 
bear  four  times  the  weight  (theoretically).  It 
appears  to  me  that,  although  timber  story- 
posts  are  objectionable  in  case  of  fire,  a com- 
bination of  wood  and  iron — iron  standards 


encasing  timber  storv-posts — would  be  desir- 
able, particularly  in  an  angle  quoin,  or  where 
any  considerable  weight  has  to  be  carried.  The 
tendency  of  the  building  practice  seems  to  be 
growing  “ fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,”  and  is  assuming  a dangerous  lightness 
with  a treacherous  material,  in  points  where 
solidity  of  construction  is  most  essential. 

It  is  not  long  since  all  the  leading  en- 
gineers were  using  flat  girder  bridges  (of  cast 
iron)  of  considerable  dimensions,  until  the 
frightful  accident  at  the  Dee  bridge  stopped 
the  practice.  L*  S. 
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[Feb.  8,  1851. 

THE  MODEL  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES,  GOULSTON  SQUARE,  WHITECHAPEL.* 


Mn.  P.  P.  BALY,  Engineer. 


[*  See  page  83  in  ourpresent  number. 
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THE  ROYAL  IRISH  YACIIT  CLUBHOUSE,  KINGSTOWN. Mr.  J.  S.  Mulvany,  Architect. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  YACHT  CLUBHOUSE, 
KINGSTOWN. 

The  Royal  Irish  Yacht  Clubhouse,  Kings- 
i town,  county  Dublin,  of  which  a view  of  the 
water  front  and  a plan  are  annexed,  has  been 
lately  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mulvany,  architect.  It  is  situated  near  the 
terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Rail- 
way, from  which  a good  view  of  the  building 
is  obtained.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
1 executed  in  Roman  cement.  The  principal 

i entrance  is  in  the  elevation  facing  the  railway, 
in  the  centre  of  a colonnade,  composed  of  eight 
Ionic  columns,  15  feet  3 inches  high.  In 

> front  of  the  marine  elevation  is  a terrace,  sup- 
ported  by  a substantial  retaining  wall,  com- 
] posed  of  hammer-dressed  black  stone,  with 
it  cornice  supported  on  cantilever  blocks,  sur- 
] mounted  by  a parapet  of  granite.  This  terrace 

ii  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
) members  and  their  friends  an  opportunity  of 
' witnessing  the  regattas  which  take  place  in  the 

harbour  ; and  a portion  of  the  roof  of  the  club- 
house is  constructed  flat,  to  serve  as  a platform 
i for  the  same  purpose. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
] principal  rooms  Drawing-room,  43  feet 


6 inches  by  21  feet;  dining-room,  36  feet 
by  19  feet;  library,  23  feet  6 inches  by  21 
feet;  museum,  28  feet  by  19  feet;  billiard- 
room,  25  feet  by  19  feet;  hall,  24  feet  6 inches 
by  20  feet ; and  committee-room,  20  feet  by 
11  feet. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
FOR  THE  EXHIBITION. 

Economy  being  the  chief  recommendation 
in  the  use  of  the  materials  of  the  present  build- 
ing, to  look  for  any  thing  like  symmetrical 
design  or  artistic  beauty,  is  to  expect,  probably, 
what  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  its  origi- 
nator to  supply.  Nor  could  it  well  be  ex- 
pected : necessity  demanded  a building  of 
enormous  length,  rendering  a harmonious 
proportion  of  due  height  next  to  impossible. 
Iron  bars  are  employed  in  the  most  simple 
forms,  in  reference  to  their  geometric  strength 
rather  than  their  architectural  beauty.  It 
seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that  any  fantastic 
display  of  decoration  of  these  simple  forms 
would  be  a violation  of  all  consistency ; yet  I 
would  not  infer  that  no  kind  of  embellishment 
is  at  all  admissible,  provided  it  can  be  given 
with  a due  sense  of  propriety.  The  ancient 


Greeks  well  understood  this  principle  : indeed, 
it  seems  to  have  been  with  them  a great 
governing  law,  which  is  so  abundantly  exem- 
plied  by  their  beautiful  works,  both  in  sculp- 
ture and  architecture. 

If  propriety,  then,  is  a rule  to  be  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  this  great  building,  it  would 
follow  that  the  metallic  character  of  its  struc- 
ture ought  to  be  inviolably  preserved. 

Merely  a pleasing  assemblage  of  colours  is 
not  all  that  is  required  in  suitable  decoration  : 
there  is  a higher  principle,  more  connected 
with  the  mind,  that  has  to  be  considered,  as  in 
this  instance.  The  known  properties  of  metal 
convey  to  us  the  idea  of  strength,  and  a sense 
of  security  wherever  it  is  employed.  Only  let 
us  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of  danger,  by 
standing  under  an  expansive  roof,  sustained 
by  what  appears  to  be  slight  and  narrow 
columns  of  wood,  and  the  pleasure  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  their  outside  decorations  of 
colours,  would  be  more  than  counteracted  by 
this  irresistible  impulse  of  our  nature. 

Conceiving,  then,  that  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  metal  is  essential,  the  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  is  to  find  one  of  a proper 
colour  : as  those  of  a yellow  or  green  tinge  do 
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not  seem  admissible,  it  seems  that  the  only  one 
available  is  that  which  is  already  employed, 
requiring  only  to  have  imparted  to  it  its  most 
pier  sing  asoect,  namely,  as  when  seen  under 
the  form  of  tempered  steel,  when  it  receives 
every  variety  of  beautiful  neutral  tint. 

If  this  Great  Exhibition  Building  and  its 
contents  will  bear  analogy  to  a painting,  a 
neutral  back-ground  would  seem  to  be  the  one 
most  proper.  In  the  works  of  Titian  (the 
prince  of  harmonious  colouring)  this  principle 
seems  invariably  to  be  adopted.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  also  commented  on  the  value  of 
neutral  or  cold  colours  to  be  thus  employed, 
and  laid  it  down  as  a fundamental  rule  to  be 
observed  in  all  good  colouring.  With  these 
authorities. and  if  the  same  theory  be  applicable, 
it  would  then  be  asked,  “ How  is  the  end  to 
be  accomplished  ?”  I have  just  hinted  that 
the  object  of  imitation  is  a steel  colour,  of  a 
light  hue,  from  its  seeming  to  possess  all  the 
elements  of  colour  and  character  required,  and 
this  I would  propose  to  obtain  by  the  fol- 
lowing means : — 

First,  to  paint  the  groundwork  of  a pure 
white,  and  when  dry,  to  glaze  over  the  same 
with  thin,  transparent  colour,  of  purple,  blue, 
grey,  green,  &c.,  heightening,  if  required,  with 
red  and  yellow.  On  the  roof,  and  perhaps 
certain  other  parts,  not  likely  to  be  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  articles,  a high  degree  of 
illumination  might  be  given  by  a judicious  use 
of  either  tinfoil,  silver,  bronze,  or  frosted  glass  : 
the  colours  used  are  to  be  blended  together, 
and  the  white  ground  is  afterwards  to  be  made 
apparent  here  and  there  in  streaks,  by  wiping 
off  the  colours  : this  would  give  a lightness  of 
effect.  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  use  all 
the  different  hues  of  colour  thus  named, 
— merely  a general,  or  uniform  one,  as  a clear 
transparent  blue,  partaking  rather  of  a purple 
tinge,  evenly  glazed  over  the  white  ground, 
without  wiping  off,  and  to  heighten  the  general 
effect  by  the  application  of  silver  bronze 
on  all  the  ornamental  parts  or  fittings 
would  admit  of  it : the  silver,  white,  and  clear 
transparent  blue  would  have  a chaste,  harmo- 
nious effect,  and  preserve  the  idea  of  strength 
I have  contended  for,  without  looking  heavy 
and  monotonous,  and  possess  the  additional 
advantage  of  presenting  a cool  and  an  agree- 
able repose  to  the  eye  during  the  hot  summer 
months — a result  not  to  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  warm,  vivid,  posite  colours. 

I am  quite  aware,  that,  in  spite  of  all  our 
theorizing  on  the  subject,  be  it  ever  so  correct, 
it  can  only  be  proved  by  its  results ; and 
it  does  appear  to  me  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  most  appropriate  idea,  an  experiment 
ought  to  be  made,  on  some  portion  of  the 
building,  of  the  different  methods  and  styles 
proposed,  if  they  seem  to  possess  any  advan- 
tages : then,  > / a fair  comparison,  a more  cor- 
rect judgment  might  be  given;  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  necessary,  however  politely  we  may 
be  told  to  suspend  our  judgment  till  the  whole 
is  done  in  one  particular  style.  This  may 
answer  the  purpose  of  closing  the  mouths  of 
many,  but  will  not  satisfy  the  understanding 
of  others  : a small  portion  done  would  suffice 
to  show  the  relative  merits  of  each,  and  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  such  as  would  not  hazard  the 
character  of  this  great  national  work. 

An  Artist. 

INSURANCE  OF  OPERATIVES  AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS. 

In  your  last  paper  you  noticed  the  accidental 
falls  from  scaffolding,  ladders,  buildings,  &c., 
which  required  treatment  and  received  medical 
care  at  the  Charing-cross  Hospital  during  the 
past  year,  and  you  expressed  some  surprise 
that  they  should  have  amounted  to  so  large  a 
total  as  3,200.  This  amount  may  seem  con- 
siderable to  any  one  whose  attention  has  not 
been  specially  attracted  to  the  subject,  but  it 
probably  does  not  represent  a tithe  of  the 
number  occurring  in  this  town.  I need  only 
cite  in  evidence  the  monthly  returns  of  one 
other  hospital,  viz.,  the  London  Hospital,  where, 
in  December  last,  there  were  772  cases  of 
accident,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  9,264  in  the 
year,  in  that  establishment  alone.  And  the 
rest  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  of  course, 
furnish  their  proportionate  contingent. 


Now,  an  accident  is  an  expensive  matter  to 
i a poor  man.  If  fatal,  it  costs  the  surviving 
! family  the  better  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole,  of 
their  means  of  livelihood  : if  less  than  fatal, 

| the  loss  of  time,  that  is,  the  loss  of  money, 

I during  the  consequent  disability,  which  may 
i be  permanent,  will  always  be  a circumstance 
! attended  with  much  distress.  The  number  of 
accidents  shows  how  frequently  such  a state 
of  things  is  likely  to  arise,  and  every  reflecting, 

! right-minded  person  must  be  anxious  to  pro- 
vide against  it. 

In  some  cases,  where  other  parties  may  be 
I found  in  fault,  the  law  professes  to  make  them 
pay  a compensation  ; but  that  remedy,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Many,  of 
| the  unlearned,  at  least,  are  apt  to  think  it 
| worse  than  the  complaint.  There  was  a cause 
tried  the  other  day,  in  which  an  unfortunate 
actor,  having  fallen  through  a hole  in  the  floor 
at  a theatre,  and  broken  his  leg,  sued  the 
manager  for  damages,  and  played  his  part  so 
well  before  a jury,  that  they  awarded  him  30/. 
But  the  poor  fellow  never  got  the  money,  for 
' on  appeal  the  decision  was  reversed.  And 
' such,  too  frequently,  is  “ the  glorious  uncer- 
, tainty  of  the  law.” 

J The  best  means,  no  doubt,  of  providing 
against  the  injurious  consequences  of  these 
disasters  is  by  insurance.  Amongst  the  weal- 
thier and  more  educated  classes  the  practice 
of  insurance  is  all  but  universal.*  The  amount 
I annually  paid  by  them  in  premiums  for  this 
purpose  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  5,000,000/. 
j I am  aware  that  a general  insurance  of  the 
same  kind  would  draw  too  heavily  on  the 
workman’s  wages.  But  it  appears  that  there 
is  a means  of  insuring  at  a cheaper  rate  against 
j those  sudden  calamities  of  which  we  are  now 
I speaking.  The  annual  sum  of  15s.  will  insure 
to  builders,  masons,  house-painters,  &c.,  100/., 
payable  to  a man’s  family  on  his  death  by  ac- 
cident, or  a weekly  allowance  of  1/.,  so  long 
as  he  may  be  disabled  by  a similar  cause. 

An  Insured. 


A RAILWAY  REFERENCE. 

A case  of  considerable  importance  has  re- 
cently been  settled  by  arbitration,  at  Liver- 
pool, between  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the 
Liverpool  and  Southport  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  railway,  from  its  junction  with 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line  in  the 
suburbs  of  Liverpool,  runs  for  about  two 
and  a half  miles,  with  some  interruptions, 
through  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the 
quantity  of  land  abstracted  being  nearly  four- 
teen acres.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
claim  and  the  offer  being  very  great,  it  was 
agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration.  The 
referees  were  Mr.  Thos.  Statter,  of  Bury,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Derby  ; Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  of 
Liverpool,  on  the  part  of  the  company  ; and 
Mr.  D.  Bellhouse,  of  Manchester,  as  umpire. 
Counsel  for  the  claimant,  Mr.  H.  Segar ; for 
the  company,  Messrs.  ASpinall  and  Pollock. 
The  viewing  of  the  land,  and  taking  the  evi- 
dence, occupied  thirteen  days,  a prodigious 
number  of  witnesses  being  examined  on  both 
sides.  ^ 

The  claim  of  Lord  DeH$y  was  originally 
40,000/.,  but  raised  by  the  professional  wit- 
nesses to  upwards  of  50,000/.  The  offer  of  the 
company  had  been  18,000/.,  subsequently  raised 
to  20,000/.,  but  the  estimates  of  their  valuers 
ranged  from  10,000/.  to  18,000/.  The  cause 
of  this  enormous  difference  may  be  told  in 
very  few  words.  A great  part  of  the  land  is  in 
that  transition  state  between  agricultural  and 
building  land,  which  renders  its  value  depend- 
ent on  such  a variety  of  circumstances,  contin- 
gent and  prospective,  as  to  reduce  its  present 
estimation  in  a tangible  form  to  the  state  of  a 
mathematical  “ surd,”  or  unresolvable  quan- 
tity. Whilst  many  of  the  claimant’s  witnesses 
considered  that  a high  value,  as  building  land 
now  available,  should  be  affixed,  other  learned 
mathematicians  (retained  on  the  other  side,  of 
course)  were  of  opinion  that  ages  must  elapse 
before  building  could  by  any  process  be 
attracted  or  coaxed  into  the  neighbourhood. 
Some  thought  that  a more  delightful  situation 
for  villas  could  not  be  found.  Others  con- 


*  Not  nearly  so  much  so  as  it  should  be. — Ed. 
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sidered  that  it  was  only  fit  for  cottages,  manu- 
factories, and  nuisances  of  all  sorts. 

The  great  bone  of  contention,  however,  was 
that  usual  “ crux  surveyor-um,”  the  question 
of  severance.  Here  imagination  had  free  scope, 
and  never  piobably  did  she  indulge  in  wilder 
flights.  His  lordship’s  witnesses  conjured  up 
all  kinds  of  horrors  and  “chimeras  dire” 
consequent  on  the  desolating  march  of  the 
victorious  railway  through  his  territories. 
Fearful  pictures  were  drawn  of  “ level  cross- 
ings,” with  little  children  cut  up  into  mince- 
meat by  the  terrible  locomotives,  their  fi antic 
mothers  looking  on ; or  of  bridges,  with  gra- 
dients so  steep  as  to  cutoff  all  communications 
between  the  valleys  on  each  side.  According 
to  this  view  the  country  was  to  be  desolated 
and  the  population  driven  away.  These  dread- 
ful calamities  were  to  be  atoned  for  by  a pay- 
ment for  severance  of  38,000/. 

The  picture  was  by-and-bye  reversed,  and 
gentlemen  of  great  experience  were  brought 
forward  to  show  that,  in  every  instance  where 
a railway  had  been  carried  through  an  estate 
laid  out  for  building,  the  population  had  been 
seized  with  a sort  of  mania,  rushing  to 
build  by  the  sides  of  the  railway.  According 
to  them,  so  far  from  being  paid  for  severance, 
a premium  should  rather  have  been  paid  by  his 
lordship  for  this  additional  attraction  to  his 
property.  Statistics,  tables  of  population.  Acts 
of  Parliament,  maps,  plans,  &c.,  were  em- 
ployed as  light  artillery  on  both  sides. 

The  professional  witnesses  examined  on 
behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  were  Messrs. 
Young,  Reed,  Ellis,  and  Hay,  of  Liverpool; 
Messrs.  Grundy  and  Gorton,  of  Bury;  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  of  Over-Darwen;  and  Messrs. 
Cawley  and  Brunlees,  of  Manchester,  engineers. 

On  the  part  of  the  company,  the  following 
professional  gentlemen  were  examined  : — 
Messrs.  Tite,  Ham  mack,  and  Shaw,  of  Lon- 
don ; Mr.  James  Newlands,  Borough,  engineer, 
and  Mr.  W.  Kishton,  district  surveyor,  of 
Liverpool;  Mr.  Thomas  Wylie,  surveyor, 
Liverpool ; Messrs.  G.  Shorland,  Richard 
Lane,  Charles  Lee,  and  T.  Fisher,  of  Manches- 
ter; and  Mr.  Wright,  engineer  to  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway. 

The  award  of  the  arbitrators  amounted  to 
23,293 /.  9s.  for  the  land,  and  800/.  costs.  In 
effect  (as  we  are  told)  this  is  rather  less  in 
amount  than  the  offer  of  the  company,  as  a 
larger  quantity  of  land  was  comprehended  in 
the  award. 

It  is  believed  that  the  united  costs  of  both 
sides  will  not  amount  to  less  than  3,500/. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

KEATES  V.  CADOGAN. 

In  this  case,  tried  at  Westminster,  January 
20th,  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  against 
the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  for  letting  him  a house 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  was  in 
so  dilapidated  a condition,  unknown  to  the 
plaintiff,  that  it  tumbled  down,  injuring  his 
wife,  and  damaging  his  furniture.  The  de- 
claration set  out  these  facts.  The  defendant 
pleaded  not  guilty ; that  the  house  was  not  in 
a ruinous  state ; that  the  defendant  did  not 
know  that  the  house  was  in  such  a condition; 
that  the  plaintiff  had  full  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  dwelling-house;  that  the  de- 
fendant did  not  know  that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  cognizant  of  its  condition  ; and  that  it  was 
not  the  defendant’s  duty  to  give  the  plaintiff 
such  information  regarding  the  house.  On 
all  these  pleas,  except  the  last,  the  plaintiff 
joined  issue,  and  to  the  last  he  specially  de- 
murred, on  the  ground  that  the  plea  put  in 
issue  matter  of  law, — the  “ duty”  of  the  de- 
fendant, under  such  circumstances,  being  a 
question  of  law. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  delivering  judg- 
ment said,  the  difficulty  was  that  the  declara- 
tion did  not  disclose  a sufficient  cause  of 
action.  It  was  not  pretended  that  there  was 
an  implied  warranty  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ant that  the  house  should  be  fit  for  immediate 
occupation,  but  it  was  said  that  because  the  de- 
fendant knew  that  the  house  was  in  a dangerous 
state  and  mightfall  down,  and  did  nothing  what- 
ever to  apprise  the  plaintiff' of  that  fact,  therefore 
he  was  liable  to  the  present  action.  The  fact 
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might  have  been  that  the  defendant  knew  the 
house  was  in  the  state  described,  and  the  plain- 
tiff might  have  come  and  said,  “ I wish  to 
take  that  house  : I have  not  seen  it j”  and  the 
defendant,  knowing  its  condition,  might  have 
said,  “ Yes,  I will  let  it  to  you.”  But  the  de- 
claration did  not  say  either  that  the  defendant 
made  any  representation  to  the  plaintiff,  or  that 
the  defendant  was  aware  that  the  plaintiff 
would  not  do  what  persons  ordinarily  would  do 
in  such  a case, — namely,  before  be  began  to 
occupy  the  house  make  a proper  investigation 
as  to  its  condition  himself.  This,  therefore,  ap- 
peared to  be  a mere  ordinary  case  of  letting. 
There  was  nothing  to  show  deceit,  and  there- 
fore in  the  declaration  no  cause  of  action  was 
described. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 


MR.  LAlYARD’S  RESEARCHES  IN 
ASSYRIA. 

The  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Layard  by  the  British  Government  being  ex- 
: hausted,  that  gentleman  has  been  obliged  to 
j abandon  several  new  excavations  which  he  had 
: commenced  at  Nimrud  and  at  Nebbi  Junas, 
! and  which  promised  to  lead  to  historical  dis- 
: coveries  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  has 
: now  proceeded  to  Babylonia,  for  the  purpose 
: of  examining  the  various  ancient  sites  that  are 
scattered  over  that  extensive  country,  and  with 
a view  of  ascertaining  the  spots  most  favour- 
able for  excavation. 

As  this  object,  however,  is  one  of  national 
l rather  than  of  individual  interest,  it  is  thought 
|i  that  there  are  many  in  this  country  who  would 
I regret  to  see  the  expenses  of  the  work  thus 
il  thrown  upon  Mr.  Layard,  and  who  would  wil- 
| lingly  come  forward  with  pecuniary  aid,  in 
! order  to  relieve  him  from  personal  liability. 

| Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle- street,  will  receive 
liany  such  contributions,  and  will  take  the 
h necessary  steps  for  transmitting  to  Mr.  Layard 
the  sum  subscribed,  to  be  expended  by  him, 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  in  Babylonian  or 
(.Assyrian  excavation,  according  as  circum- 
stances may  render  advisable. 


A DEFENCE  OF  IMITATION. 

| In  your  journal  of  the  1st  inst.  an  attempt 
1 has  been  made  by  a correspondent  to  overturn 
,a  defence  of  imitations  of  woods  and  marbles, 
lias  practised  by  house  painters  in  this  country, 
i'which  formed  part  of  a paper  on  Ornamental 
LArt  as  applicable  to  the  Internal  Decoration  of 
i Houses,  prepared  by  me,  and  read  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland, 
iian  abbreviated  report  of  which  appeared  in 
i'The  Builder  of  the  18th  ult. 

I Your  correspondent  accuses  me  of  blas- 
ilphemy  for  having,  by  way  of  showing  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  objections  made  to  imitative  art 
liemployed  in  house  decoration,  stated,  that  the 
jiconcavity  of  heaven — the  rainbow  itself — was 
1 a deception.  It  would  appear  that  “ Calotect  ” 
jihad  consulted  Johnson,  and  found  that  “ de- 
ception ” was  to  “ lead  into  error.”  Had  he 
(pursued  his  inquiry  a little  further,  he  would 
jihave  found  that  “deception”  meant  “coun- 
terfeiting” or  “imitating,”  and  he  would  thus 
uhave  seen  the  connection  the  comparison  has 
'.with  my  argument,  in  support  of  the  imitative 
.rarts,  in  such  a light  as  might  have  induced 
ihim  to  dispense  with  using  the  ridiculous  term 
ifof  blasphemy. 

i Man  is  an  imitator  and  adaptor;  he  is 
•eneither  an  inventor  nor  a creator;  and  if  the 
tarts  wherein  imitation  is  practised  are  set 
isiside,  I should  feel  obliged  by  “Calotect” 
(i  nforming  me  where  professors  of  the  fine  and 
(elecorative  arts  are  to  find  material  on  which  to 
Icxercise  their  adaptive  faculties.  Is  not  blas- 
ibhemy  a fitter  term  for  him  who,  fancying 
jinimself  a creator,  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  beauties 
f)f  external  nature,  and  disgusts  the  world  with 
iicnonstrosities  in  the  name  of  designs,  than  for 
pche  true  student  of  art,  who  diligently  watches 
revery  phase  of  nature,  and  whose  highest 
Inspirations  are  to  imitate  humbly  the  beauties 
with  which  God  has  so  richly  adorned  the 
work  of  his  own  hands. 

“Calotect”  does  not  assert  that  the  con- 
a?avity  of  heaven  and  the  rainbow  are  what 
!hihey  appear  to  the  eye ; neither  will  he  attempt 


to  affirm  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars 
are  orbs  of  fire,  but  he  alleges  that  they  are 
infinitely  more  glorious  than  they  seem,  and 
hence  he  argues,  that  this  being  the  rule  in 
nature,  everything  in  true  art  should  be  more 
and  richer  than  it  at  first  appears,  while,  what 
he  terms  false  art,  seeks  to  make  everything 
appear  at  fiist  more  and  richer  than  it  is. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  convert  false  into  true  art  is  to  paint 
a rosewood  door  imitation  fir ; to  plate  gold 
with  silver ; to  make  picture-frames  of  gold, 
and  cover  them  with  stucco,  instead  of  vice 
versa, — and  this  worse  than  useless  extrava- 
gance, this  wanton  invasion  of  economy,  in 
terms  of  your  correspondent’s  definition,  would 
instantly  change  the  false  into  the  true. 

Even  in  works  of  high  art,  I have  always 
understood  that  the  nearer  they  approximated 
to  perfect  nature — the  more  complete  the  decep- 
tion— the  greater  their  excellence,  whether  exhi- 
bited in  the  flesh  tints  of  Titian  or  Etty,  the 
expression  of  Raphael  or  Wilkie,  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  or  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

In  decorative  art  I have  experienced  much 
pleasure  in  gazing  on  the  walls  of  many  of  the 
entrance  halls  and  vestibules  of  the  palaces  and 
mansions  of  England,  wherein  the  imitation  of 
marble  was  so  perfect  that  the  eye  was  com- 
pletely deceived,  while  the  mind  was  all  the 
while  conscious  that  the  walls  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  plaster  painted.  I look  upon 
the  art  that  can  accomplish  this  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  as  having  attained  such  perfection  in 
my  native  country  (a  Snob  land  according  to 
“ Calotect”)  and  being  quite  aware  that  mar- 
bling and  graining  were  practised  in  Egypt 
3,000  years  ago  (not  2,000,  as  your  corres- 
pondent, out  of  sheer  pity,  states  for  my  in- 
formation) when  the  Memnonium  was  in  all 
its  glory,  and  society  was  in  a high  state  of 
civilisation,  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  such  arts  flourish  best  in  a country  like 
Britain,  where  the  domestic  properties  arising 
from  the  love  of  home  afford  the  best  guarantee 
for  progress  in  all  that  ministers  toman’s  intel- 
lectual and  physical  improvement. 

I have  now  answered  those  points  of  “ Calo- 
tect’s”  letter  which  have  reference  to  me.  I shall 
not  prolong  a controversy  with  an  anonymous 
writer,  and  should  “ Calotect  ” again  enter  the 
lists,  unless  he  attach  his  name  to  his  chal- 
lenge, I shall  leave  him  in  possession  of  the 
field.  James  Ballantine. 


BLOTS  ON  HYDE  PARK. 

From  the  care  taken  some  five  years  back 
in  planting  belts  and  clumps,  coupled  with 
the  attention  usually  shown  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  greensward,  one  might  naturally 
suppose  that  the  authorises  really  have  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  its  primi- 
tive rural  beauty. 

In  the  memory  of  many,  high  dingy  brick 
walls  encompassed  the  bounds,  but  these  have 
been  removed  and  substituted  by  railings:  the 
Serpentine  was  also  some  thirty  years  back 
improved,  and  the  carriage-way  continued  over 
a new  bridge,  in  itself  the  chief  improve- 
ment, for  the  views  ff'om  the  balustrade  are 
excelled  by  few  private  parks  in  England. 
About  the  same  period  the  enclosure  (next 
Kensington-gardens),  called  the  Deer-park, 
was  thrown  open,  and  a road  formed  round 
the  whole  extent  of  about  400  acres.  The 
cascade,  or  steps  where  water  should  fall,  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning  ; for  whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  intention,  there  is  no  ob- 
jectof  attraction  there  save  when  the  wind  blows 
strong  from  the  west,  and  on  such  occasions 
crowds  collect  at  the  pond  head  to  see  the  only 
waterfall  visible  in  Middlesex,  as  the  force  of 
the  wind  blows  the  surface  into  mimic  waves, 
and  drives  a streamlet  through  the  grating 
which  might  possibly  turn  a knife-grinder’s 
wheel ! 

If  there  be  any  plantation,  any  bridge,  any 
scenic  beauty  in  Hyde-park — if  Regent’s-park 
and  its  bowers,  its  waters,  its  long  walks  be  an 
improvement  to  London, — it  never  was  to  any 
Board  of  Public  Works  that  these  advan- 
tages (and  they  are  inappreciable)  are  due. 
No!  it  is  to  a monarch  of  surpassing  taste, 
who,  foreseeing  the  growth  of  the  metro- 


polis, provided  for  its  increasing  extent ; who 
planned  Regent-street,  through  the  slums  of 
town,  and  designed  its  extent  towards  High - 
gate,  through  the  noble  causeway  (which  he 
found  accidentally  constructed)  of  Purtland- 
place. 

If  any  taste  prevailed  we  should  have  no 
blots  on  the  national  parks  such  as  now  dis- 
grace them,  no  powder  magazine,  no  ser- 
geant’s guard-house,  no  hovels  for  the  harbour 
of  carts  and  rubbish,  no  petty  ranger’s  lodge, 
with  four  acres  surrounded  by  a shapeless 
board — and  we  should  have  a free  current  of 
stream  water  flowing  over  the  chute  that  now 
tells  a dry  tale  of  ridicule  to  the  basquet  which 
overhangs  the  artificial  ravine. 

That  eight  acres  (or  perhaps  ten),  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  Hyde-park,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a sub- 
ordinate pensioner  (who,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  neglected  state  of  the  grounds,  prizes  it 
not) ; that  a paltry  guard-house,  useless  but  to 
protect  the  misplaced  powder  magazine — that 
woodcutters’  hovels  should  be  su tiered  to  mar 
our  boasted  park, — shows  want  of  taste  in  the 
office  of  management.  The  patronage,  however, 
which  bestows  the  power  to  provide  for  a single 
favourite,  however  little  his  merits,  is,  it  seems, 
not  to  be  given  up  ; and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  appropriations  of  public  grounds  made  to 
private  uses  in  Regent’s-park,  there  is  little  to 
be  expected  by  way  of  concession  from  com- 
missioners to  the  public.  In  the  latter  park 
upwards  of  100  acres  have  been  fenced  off  and 
bestowed  upon  private  residences  within  ten 
years ! ! ! 

Judging  from  these  facts,  who  could  expect, 
in  the  proposed  inclosure  of  the  New  Forest, 
an  impartial,  public-spirited,  and  just  disposal 
of  the  lands  ? And  unless  the  strictest  vigi- 
lance be  used  in  this  respect,  and  that  the 
whole  district  be  applotted  and  submitted  to 
fair  sale  by  auction,  there  will  be  ample  scope 
for  jobbery. 

The  great  building  now  occupies  IS  acres  of 
Hyde-park,  and,  excepting  Mr.  Eiger  (whose 
lordly  mansions  are  much  depreciated  in  value 
by  its  too  close  approximation),  perhaps  no 
individual  can  be  found  to  fault  it.  Since  this, 
then,  restricts  the  public  liberty  on  one  side, 
surely  it  ought  to  be  met  by  the  relinquishment 
of  the  inclosures  in  the  centre  of  the  park. 
There  is  no  telling  how  the  objects  for  which 
the  building  was  designed  may  yet  be  per- 
verted. Should  it  be  formed  into  an  expansive 
conservatory  it  may  be  a public  benefit;  should 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  be  made  exclusive,  or 
permanently  mercantile,  or  turned  to  any  go- 
vernment or  official  advantage,  it  must  prove 
an  annoyance  to  the  citizens. 

The  encroachments  of  officials  make  a govern- 
ment unpopular,  while  due  attention  to  public 
wishes  and  wants  reconciles  the  multitude,  as 
in  Russia,  to  even  an  absolute  rule. 

May  it  not  be  suggested  that  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  about  three  miles  from  town,  would 
be  sufficiently  vicinal  for  a powder  magazine, 
and  more  out  of  the  way  of  accident  (a  blow-up) 
than  the  site  in  Hyde-park  ; and  also  that  the 
same  location  would  also  be  better  suited  for 
barracks  (cavalry,  at  least)  than  Albany-street 
or  Knightsbridge  ? There  is  not  as  yet  any 
great  number  of  houses  in  that  neighbourhood, 
nor  are  the  Scrubs  used  for  a place  of  public 
resort  or  recreation : in  fact,  they  are  of  little 
value  for  building,  and  of  none  for  pasture. 

As  a free  population  advances,  let  guards  and 
pretorians  recede  : a civil  police  is  best  for 
free  and  popular  institutions.  H. 


American  Artists. — We  learn  from  the 
Boston  Daily  Transcript  that  a large  number 
of  artists,  foreign  and  American,  residing  in 
New  York,  have  agreed  to  contribute  each  a 
picture,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a lottery, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated 
towards  the  relief  of  the  200  German  emi- 
grants who  are  sufferers  by  the  wreck  of  the 
Helena  Sloman. 

American  Hotels. — A new  hotel  is  about 
to  be  built  at  Boston,  six  storeys  high,  with 
a dining-hall  containing  5,625  square  feet,  and 
other  rooms,  to  the  number  of  200,  in  due 
proportion.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  by 
a joint-stock  subscription. 


chancel  was  inclosed  by  a screen  (whether 
high  or  low  may  be  an  open  question),  rather 
from  an  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  services  to 
which  it  was  devoted  than  from  mere  conve- 
nience, though  probably  from  both  reasons ; 
secondly,  that  the  altar  or  communion-table 
invariably  stood  within  this  inclosure.  S. 


CHANCELS  IN  EARLY  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — I have  no  wish  either  to  fight  for 
Dr.  Wiseman  or  to  make  your  columns  the 
arena  of  ecclesiastical  disputation,  but,  as  you 
have  permitted  Mr.  Elliott  on  two  occasions 
(see  Nos.  374,  415)  to  make  assertions  relative 
to  early  church  arrangements,  which  differ 
almost  diametrically  from  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  writers  on  the  subject,  I may, 
perhaps,  crave  your  permission  to  beg  of  that 
gentleman  to  favour  your  readers  with  a brief 
statement  of  the  authorities  from  which  he 
deduces,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  sub- 
stantiates, his  opinions ; as,  if  he  can  prove 
his  points,  he  will  be  undeceiving  those  who 
have  been  led  to  entertain  contrary  views,  or, 
if  he  fail,  he  will  be  removing  any  erroneous 
impressions  which  his,  as  yet,  unsupported 
assertions  may  have  produced. 

The  two  points  of  which  the  onus  probandi 
lies  with  Mr.  Elliott  are:  First  — that  the 
chancel  in  early  times  was  not  screened,  or,  at 
the  least,  had  only  a low  rail,  and  that  merely 
to  prevent  persons  stepping  inadvertently 
from  an  elevated  platform,  not  from  any  idea 
of  sanctity  ; secondly— that  the  altar  or  com- 
munion-table did  not  stand  within  this  space, 
but  “in  the  midst  of  the  congregation.” 

The  received  opinion  is,  I believe,  the  con- 
trary of  both  of  these,  being,  first,  that  the 


BODLEY’S  REGISTERED  REVOLVING 
AND  SLIDING  WINDOW-SASH. 

We  have  seen  a rough  model  of  an  arrange- 
ment, devised  by  a working  man,  George  Bod- 
ley,  for  preventing  the  necessity  for  workmen 
and  servants  risking  their  lives,  as  heretofore, 
in  painting,  glazing,  or  cleaning  windows.  The 
sash,  which  is  hung  in  the  usual  way,  is  ripped 
down  on  each  side  flush  with  the  face  of  the 
mitred  bead,  and  is  hung  on  a pivot  to  the  slip 
on  each  side  thus  cut  off,  so  that  the  sash  can 
revolve,  either  to  afford  extra  ventilation,  allow 
the  passage  of  furniture,  or  admit  of  being 
cleaned.  When  not  required  to  revolve,  a 
tongue  of  hard  wood  or  metal  is  slipped  down 
a groove  formed  in  the  side  of  the  sash  and  of 
the  slip  cut  off,  which  holds  the  two  together, 
keeps  out  the  weather,  and  enables  the  sash  to 
slide  up  and  down  in  the  usual  way.  He  pro- 
poses to  alter  old  windows  for  a few  shillings, 
and  we  trust  that  the  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  him  of  testing  his  plan  on  a large 
scale. 


general  map  (attached  thereto)  by  distinctive 
colours. 

The  district  for  natural  drainage  is  tinted 
red,  its  area  being  about  25^-  square  miles. 

The  district  for  artificial  drainage  is  tinted 
blue,  its  area  being  about  16£  square  miles. 

In  the  two  small  tracts  coloured  dark  blue, 
— viz.,  the  southern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
and  a narrow  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Lea,  it  is  intended  to  allow  the  rainfall 
to  run  into  the  Thames  and  the  Lea  respec- 
tively. The  area  of  these  two  tracts  amounts 
together  to  if  square  miles. 

Eainfall, 


Sewage, 

Ss 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS 
NORTH  OF  THE  THAMES. 

METROPOLITAN  SEWERS  COMMISSION. 

On  the  31st  ult.  the  following  report,  by 
Mr.  Forster,  on  the  drainage  of  the  Metropolis 
north  of  the  Thames  was  brought  before  a 
Special  Court : — 

“ In  devising  a plan  of  drainage  for  the 
northern  portion  of  the  metropolis,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions,  and  also  in  conformity 
with  those  principles  by  which  I was  guided 
in  laying  down  the  plan  for  the  interception  of 
the  sewage  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames, 
the  district  appears  to  divide  itself  into  two 
separate  areas,  for  which  different  means  re- 
quire to  be  adopted, — viz. : 

1 . The  interception  of  the  drainage  of  that 
district,  which,  from  its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  outlet  is  capable  of  having  its 
sewage  and  rainfall  carried  off'  by  gravitation. 

2.  The  interception  of  the  drainage  of  that 
district  which,  from  its  low-lying  position,  will 
require  its  sewage,  and  in  most  localities  its 
rainfall,  to  be  lifted  by  steam-power  to  a proper 
level  for  discharge. 

These  two  districts  are  indicated  upon  the 


The  total  area,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  be  drained  by  natural 
outfall  from  the  district  coloured 

red  will  be  about 25£ 

The  total  area  proposed  to  be 
drained  by  the  application  of 
steam  power  from  the  district 
coloured  blue  will  be  about .... 


39i  41§ 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  district  lying  to 
the  south-west  of  the  portions  tinted  red  and 
blue  upon  the  general  plan  is  not  included  in 
the  foregoing  calculations  of  area,  although  it 
contains  a portion  of  the  Counters  Creek,  and 
the  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  districts,  the 
total  area  of  which  is  about  16  square  miles. 
Of  this  area  but  a very  small  portion  is  at 
present  built  upon,  and  probably  if  one-half, 
or  8 square  miles,  be  estimated  as  requiring 
the  provision  of  means  for  interception  of  its 
sewage  and  rainfall,  it  will  include  an  area 
which  may  not  be  built  upon  and  populated 
for  the  next  half  century.  I have  not,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  needful  to  provide  in  my  plan 
for  the  interception  of  the  sewage  and  rainfall 
of  a larger  area  than  8 square  miles. 

An  additional  reason  for  not  doing  so  is  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Manure  Company’s  works  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  district,  which  is  eminently  adapted  for  the 
application  of  sewage  water  as  a manure,  and 
affords  grounds  for  belief  that  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  produced  in  the  district  may  be 
profitably  applied,  and  that  the  interception  of 
the  sewage  even  of  the  eight  square  miles  may 
not  be  rendered  necessary,  although  to  guard 
against  contingencies  I have  provided  for  that 
area  in  calculating  the  sizes  of  the  main  low 
level  line. 

In  the  event,  therefore,  of  the  sewage  not 
being  applied  as  expected,  it  may  be  lifted  and 
discharged,  with  the  rest  of  the  northern  sew-* 
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age,  at  Barking-creek ; but  it  will  be  needful 
in  that  case  to  extend  the  Whitehall  sewer 
from  Scotland-yard  so  as  to  intercept  the  main 
low  level  sewer  at  Chelsea-road. 

Having  described  the  tracts  to  be  drained,  I 
have  now  to  lay  before  the  committee  a state- 
| ment  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
i accomplish  the  effectual  interception  of  sewage 
I upon  the  principles  laid  down. 

Commencing  with  the  upper  portion  of  the 
I tract  coloured  red  upon  the  general  plan,  and 
I taking  as  a starting  point  the  pumping  station 
| (hereafter  to  be  more  fully  alluded  to)  on  the 
■ eastern  bank  of  the  river  Lea,  at  which  point 
; the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  both  the  high  and 
low  level  districts  will  be  concentrated,  the 
main  high  level  sewer  commences,  and  crosses 
, over  the  river  Lea,  near  the  “Four  Mills,”  pro- 
i ceeding  in  a westerly  direction  under  the  East 
! and  West  India  Dock  Railway  and  the  Black  - 
i wall  Extension  Railway,  beneath  the  Regent’s 
I Canal,  to  the  east  end  of  the  Bethnal-green- 
I road,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cambridge-heath- 
I road,  at  which  point  it  will  be  joined  by  the  pro- 
| posed  northern  diversion  of  the  Haclcney-brook, 
l which  drains  an  extensive  district  up  to  the 
i water- shed  line  north  of  London,  including 
I Hackney,  Stoke  Newington,  and  Holloway, 
and  part  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead  : from 
| thence  the  main  sewer  proceeds  along  the 
I Bethnal-green-road,  Church-street,  Old-street, 
1 Wilderness-row  (where  a short  branch  from 
I Coppice-row  will  join),  to  Brook-street-hill ; 
I from  thence  to  Little  Saffron-hill,  where  a 
i distance  of  about  a hundred  yards  is  proposed 
I to  be  carried  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  Fleet 
i valley;  thence  along  Liquorpond-street,  at  the 
! end  of  which  it  will  receive  a branch  from 
I Piccadilly  on  the  south  side,  and  a diversion  of 
I the  Fleet-river  on  the  north  side  ; thence  along 
1 Theobald’s-road,  Bloomsbury-square,  Hart- 
i street,  New  Oxford-street,  to  Rathbone-place, 
where  it  receives  a diversion  of  the  Regent- 
1 street  sewer  from  Park-crescent ; along  Oxford- 
|i  street,  and  extending  thence  across  Regent- 
i circus  to  Whitehorse  street,  where  it  will  in- 
' tercept  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  sewer; 
i continuing  still  along  Oxford-street  to  Bays- 
r water-place,  Uxbridge-road,  where  it  is  joined 
I by  the  Ranelagh  sewer,  the  sewage  of  which 
: it  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  at  this  point  it 
i terminates. 

Miles.  Yards. 

The  length  of  this  main  high  level 


sewer  will  be  about 7 1,143 

The  Hackney-brook  branch  north  6 1,417 

The  Coppice-row  branch  north . . 0 1,135 

The  Piccadilly  branch  south  ....  1 1,585 

The  interception  of  the  Fleet  up 

the  Gray’s-inn-road  north 1 266 

The  Rathbone-place  and  Cleve- 
n land-street  interception  of  the  Re- 
|t  gent-street  sewer  north  0 1,600 


Making  a total  of 19  106 


With  respect  to  the  low  level  tract,  coloured 
|!  blue  on  the  general  plan,  it  is  proposed,  com- 
!)  mencing  as  before  at  the  lifting  point  on  the 
i eastern  bank  of  the  river  Lea,  to  construct  a 
i sewer  at  a depth  of  47  feet  below  the  invert  of 
i the  high  level  sewer,  proceeding  beneath  the 
l liver  Lea,  near  to  Four  Mills  Distillery,  taking 
I the  north-western  bank  of  the  Limehouse-cut, 
i at  which  point  it  receives  the  branch  intended 
t to  intercept  the  sewage  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
t thence  continuing  along  the  bank  of  Lime- 
1 house-cut,  through  a portion  of  the  Com- 
i mercial-road,  Brook-street,  and  beneath  the 
J Sun  Tavern-fields,  into  High-street,  or  Upper 
f Shadwell,  at  a point  opposite  to  the  church ; 
4 thence  along  Ratcliffe-highway  and  Upper 
<1  East  Smithfield,  across  Tower-hill,  through 
1 Little  and  Great  Tower-streets,  Eastcheap, 
Cannon-street,  Little  and  Great  St.  Thomas 
. Apostle,  Trinity-lane,  Old  Fish-street,  and 
1 Little  Knightrider  - street ; thence  beneath 
it  houses  in  Wardrobe-terrace,  and  on  the  east- 
e ern  side  of  St.  Andrew’s-bill,  along  Earl- street 
t to  Blackfriars-bridge.  From  Blackfriars- 
bridge  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  sewer 
a along  the  river  shore  to  the  junction  of  the 
^ Victoria-street  sewer  at  Percy-wharf,  which 
is  sewer,  between  Percy-wharf  and  Shaftesbury- 
; t terrace,  Pimlico,  becomes  an  integral  portion 


of  the  intercepting  line  at  Bridge-street,  West- 
minster. A branch  from  the  Victoria-street 
sewer  is  intended  to  proceed  along  Abingdon- 
street  and  Millbank-street,  so  far  as  and  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  King’s  Scholars’ 
Pond,  and  other  sewers,  at  their  outlets  into 
the  Thames. 

From  Shaftesbury-terrace  the  Victoria-street 
sewer  is  proposed  to  be  extended  through 
Eaton-square  and  along  the  King’s-road,  Chel- 
sea, to  Park-walk,  intercepting  all  the  sewers 
along  its  line,  and  terminating  at  a point  where 
the  drainage  of  Kensington  may  be  brought 
into  it  without  pumping. 

Mile3.  Yards. 

The  total  length  of  the  main  low 
level  sewer,  including  the  extension 
of  the  Victoria-street  sewer  to  Chel- 


sea will  be  about 8 1,601 

The  length  of  the  branch  south- 
wards and  westwards  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  about 4 360 

The  branch  from  Bridge-street, 
Westminster,  along  Millbank  1 1,300 


The  total  length  being  about  . . 14  1,501 


Having  now  described  the  whole  of  the 
lines  of  intercepting  sewers  westward  of  the 
proposed  pumping  station  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Lea,  I have,  in  the  next  place,  to 
lay  before  you  a similar  statement  as  regards 
their  proposed  extension  from  that  point  to  the 
outlet. 

The  invert  of  the  high  level  sewer  at  the 
pumping  station  will  be  20  feet  above  the  Ord- 
nance datum ; the  invert  of  the  lower  level 
sewer  will  be  27  feet  below  the  Ordnance 
datum ; the  difference  between  the  two  being 
about  47  feet.  The  sewage  of  the  lower  level 
will  thus  be  lifted  to  the  higher  level  by  steam- 
power,  and  both  will  be  conveyed  by  two 
parallel  lines  of  sewers  from  the  pumping  sta- 
tion to  the  bank  of  the  river  Roding,  being  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Galleons-reach.  The 
length  of  this  extension  will  be  four  miles. 

At  this  point  the  level  of  the  inverts  of  the 
parallel  sewers  will  be  eight  feet  below  high 
water  mark,  and  here  it  is  intended  to  collect 
the  sewage  into  a reservoir  during  the  flood 
tide,  and  discharge  the  same  with  the  ebb  tide 
immediately  after  high  water;  and  as  it  is 
estimated  that  the  reservoir  will  be  competely 
emptied  during  the  first  three  hours  of  the  ebb, 
it  may  be  safely  anticipated  that  no  portion  of 
the  sewage  will  be  returned  with  the  flood  tide 
to  within  the  bounds  of  the  metropolis. 

The  inclination  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  whole  of  the  lines  of  sewers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  inconsiderable  portion,  is  not  less 
than  four  feet  per  mile,  or  1 in  1,320. 

The  sewers  are  calculated  to  carry  off  a 
fall  of  rain  equal  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  24 
hours,  in  addition  to  the  average  daily  flow  of 
sewage,  which,  in  anticipation  of  the  progres- 
sive increase  in  the  population,  has  been  as- 
sumed at  double  the  present  water  supply. 
The  pumping  power  needed  to  raise  the  sewage 
and  rainfall  of  the  lower  level  to  the  required 
height  (or  47  ft.)  is  estimated  at  1,100  horse 
power,  in  order  to  meet  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  two  550  horse  power  engines,  together 
with  a third  engine  of  equal  power  (550  horse 
power),  to  meet  the  contingency  of  accident  or 
want  of  reparation. 

An  abstract  of  the  various  lengths  of  sewers 
proposed  will  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Miles.  Yards. 


Of  the  high  level  sewer  and  its 

branches 19  106 

The  low  level  ditto  and 

branches  14  1,501 

The  extension  from  the  pump- 
ing station  to  the  point  of  dis- 
charge at  Barking-creek  (parallel 
sewers),  four  miles  each  length. . 4 0 

Making  a total  of. . 37  1,607 


The  whole  of  the  sewage  and  rainfall  (with 
the  trifling  exception  before  stated)  of  the 
areas  coloured  red  and  blue  upon  the  plan 
(which  at  present  discharge  by  the  various 
outlets  into  the  Thames)  will  be  diverted  and 
carried  down  to  Barking-creek,  excepting 
upon  the  occurrence  of  long-continued  and 
heavy  rains,  or  in  frequent  and  violent  storms, 


when  the  surplus  water  will  be  carried  off  by 
certain  of  the  existing  outlets  into  the  river, 
but  upon  all  such  occasions  the  first  scour  or 
cleansings  of  the  sewers  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  main  outlet  at  the  river  Roding. 

From  the  time  consumed  in  the  manifold 
considerations  necessarily  involved  in  works 
so  extensive  in  their  nature,  I have  been  pre- 
vented from  laying  before  you  a detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  plan  of  interception. 
I am  therefore  only  able  to  submit  approxi- 
mately that  I estimate  the  cost  of  the  whole  of 
the  lines  of  sewers,  the  pumping-engines,  and 
station,  the  reservoir,  tidal-gates,  and  other 
apparatus,  at  1,080,000/. 

This  estimate  does  not  include  the  sums 
required  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  houses 
which  may  be  needed  for  the  site  of  the 
pumping-engine-house,  and  compensation  for 
certain  portions  of  the  lines  of  sewer.” 

Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  (in  the  chair)  said  it 
would  be  observed  that  in  the  report  they  pro- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  two  methods  of 
draining  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis, 
viz.,  to  take  a certain  portion  under  a general 
level,  and  by  means  of  what  was  generally 
called  “ gravity,”  to  carry  away  all  the  sewage 
by  a uniform  slope  of  4 feet  per  mile  to 
Galleon6-reach,  which  was,  in  fact,  to  arrest 
all  the  sewage  that  flowed  into  the  Thames  at 
that  level,  and  to  carry  it  away.  Then  another 
portion  was  left,  which  was  to  be  raised  by 
artificial  means,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  the 
same  distance.  That  artificial  raising  was  to 
be  effected  by  steam  power.  He  should  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  scheme,  but,  look- 
ing at  the  whole  plan  as  a generality,  he  thought 
it  would  strike  the  Commissioners  as  having  a 
general  resemblance  to  that  which  had  been 
sketched  out  to  them  by  Capt.  Vetch  some 
time  previously.  The  main  point  was  to  con- 
vey away  the  whole  of  the  sewage  from  the 
Thames,  and  to  take  it  down  to  a point  whence 
it  could  not  return  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis,  and  this  plan,  when  finally 
adopted  and  carried  out,  would,  in  conjunction 
with  that  upon  the  southern  side,  entirely  re- 
move the  sewage  of  London  to  beyond  a point 
whence  it  could  ever  return  again. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  it  was  resolved, 
“ That  the  engineer  be  instructed  to  prepare 
detailed  plans  and  estimates  in  respect  to  the 
works  recommended  in  the  report  now  pre- 
sented to  this  Court,  and,  so  far  as  may  con- 
cern the  city  of  London,  that  such  plans  and 
estimates  be  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the 
surveyor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
the  City  (Mr.  Haywood).” 

[Mr.  Haywood,  it  is  right  to  state,  co- 
operated with  Mr.  Forster  in  the  preparation 
of  the  report.] 

Mr.  Peto,  M.P.,  said,  in  the  course  of  other 
observations,  that  assuming  this  plan  to  cost 
1,080,000/.,  and  assuming  that,  with  the 
various  incidental  expenses  which  they  all 
knew  would  arise  in  public  works,  and  taking 
into  account  the  further  contingencies  that 
might  result  for  the  site  of  the  engine-house 
and  compensation  to  parties  who  would  be 
injured  during  their  execution,  he  would  take 
the  estimated  cost  at  1,250,000/.,  and  he  in- 
quired what  would  produce  that  amount  in 
thirty  years,  taking  it  at  first  at  4 per  cent., 
and  then  at  5 per  cent.  ? He  found  that  the 
rental  of  the  district  north  of  the  Thames,  ex- 
clusive of  Fulham  and  Hammersmith,  was 
6,337,624/.,  and  that  a rate  of  only  3d.  in  the 
pound  for  a period  of  thirty  years  would  re- 
produce the  whole  amount  of  1,250,000/.,  and 
would  give  to  those  who  should  succeed  them 
at  the  termination  of  that  time  a perfect  system 
of  sewerage,  for  which  every  farthing  would  be 
paid.  This  was  a very  important  fact.  3d.  in 
the  pound  would  cover  the  whole  expense  upon 
the  northern  side  of  the  Thames,  and  2d.  in 
the  pound  the  whole  expense  upon  the 
southern  side.  The  speaker  strongly  urged 
the  establishment  of  public  “ halting  places.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hardwick,  who  said 
he  considered  this  report  was  the  most  im- 
portant that  had  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  a public  board  for  many  years,  it  was  re- 
solved, “ That  the  report  upon  the  drainage  of 
the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames,  including 
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the  city  of  London,  which  has  now  been  pre- 
sented, be  printed,  with  a coloured  map 
attached.” 

Sir  J.  Burgoyne  stated,  that  some  very  in- 
fluential gentlemen  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  take  up,  upon  a grand  scale,  a plan  of 
utilizing  the  sewage  matter.* 


lioofis. 

The  Schools  of  Painting  in  Italy.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Kugler,  by  a Lady. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  C.  L.  East- 
lake,  P.R.A.  Second  Edition.  Two  Parts. 
London  : John  Murray.  1851. 

This  new  edition  of  Kugler’ s Hand-book  of 
Painting,  translated,  if  we  mistake  not,  by 
Lady  Eastlake,  and  edited  by  tbe  accomplished 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  himself,  is 
enriched  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  illus- 
trations, drawn  on  wood  by  Mr.  George  Scharf, 
jun.,  from  the  works  of  the  old  masters  men- 
tioned in  the  book.  It  gives  a general  survey 
of  the  history  of  Italian  painting,  and  will  be 
found  a valuable  and  pleasant  instructor. 
Book  I.  treats  of  Early  Christian  art  (the  later 
Roman  style,  and  the  Byzantine  style) ; Book 
II.,  of  the  Romanesque  style ; Book  III.  (the 
second  stage  of  development),  deals  with  the 
masters  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  their  fol- 
lowers : Book  IV.,  with  the  masters  of  the  four- 
teenth century. — the  schools  of  Padua,  Venice, 
Umbria,  and  Naples.  Book  V.  is  devoted  to 
the  period  of  highest  development  and  decline 
(the  sixteenth  century),  and  treats  of  Da  Vinci, 
Michelangelo,  RafFaelle,  Coreggio,  and  Titian  ; 
and  Book  VI.  treats  of  the  masters  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, — the 
period  of  the  Restoration  and  second  decline. 

We  hope  before  long  to  make  this  work  the 
text-book  for  an  outline  of  the  early  history  of 
art,  and  therefore  content  ourselves  on  this 
occasion  with  warmly  recommending  it  to  all 
who  would  gain  a correct  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  It  is  very  nicely  got  up,  as  all  Mr. 
Murray’s  books  are. 


The  Land  Steward.  By  G.  A.  Dean,  Agri- 
cultural Architect  and  Engineer : with  Illus- 
trations. London  : Atchley  and  Co. 

This  is  a volume  of  300  pages,  addressed,  by 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  to  a much  more 
numerous  class  of  persons  than  its  title  would 
imply.  The  work  may  be  said  to  be  a general 
epitome  of  all  that  relates  to  land,  as  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  as  well  as  to  intending 
purchasers, — each  of  whom  will  find  useful 
information.  The  writer  unites  the  advan- 
tages of  being  a practical  agriculturist,  as  well 
as  a practising  farm  architect.  The  first  chap- 
ters are  elucidatory  of  the  tenure  of  land  and 
buildings,  the  nature  of  dilapidations  and  fix- 
tures, and  the  laws  respecting  them.  The  geo- 
logical structure,  soil,  and  climate  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  lead  to  some  observations 
on  drainage;  and  as  this  is  now  one  of  the 
great  elements  in  the  improvement  of  land, 
the  extended  inquiries  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Dean  are  of  value.  The  importance  is 
evident,  as  hitherto  the  drainage  of  lands  has 
been  too  often  a work  of  haphazard,  by  per- 
sons totally  unacquainted  with  the  necessary 
laws  of  nature  to  ensure  success.  Upon  farm 
buildings  the  author  is  at  home,  and  makes 
some  valuable  observations  on  tbe  choice  of 
site,  fitness  of  each  class  of  buildings  for  their 
intended  purposes,  and  the  arrangement  of 
farmsteads  on  the  principles  of  economy  of 
tending  stock,  and  performing  the  various 
operations  of  the  steading.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings  the  work  will  be  found 
of  great  utility, — the  improved  system  of  agri- 
culture imperatively  demanding  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architects  for  modern  require- 
ments,— the  old  and  inconvenient  erections, 
which  were  formerly  made  by  uninstructed 
country  carpenters,  for  farm  buildings,  being 
fast  superseded  by  others.  In  the  present 

* We  have  received  letters  from  several  parties  pointing 
out  the  extent  to  which  (as  they  say)  Mr.  Forster’s  plau 
agrees  with  their  own.  One  writer  shows,  without  mean- 
ing any  thing  invidious,  that  Mr.  Netherway’s  plan  is,  in 
many  respects,  identical  with  it.  We  would  suggest  to 
Mr.  Forster  that  where  he  has  an  opportunity  to  give  ap- 
pointments to  any  who  have  worked  out  the  subject  he 
should  do  so. 


state  of  the  agricultural  interests,  in  a con- 
dition of  transition  from  torpor  and  routine  to 
the  application  of  science,  “ the  land  steward” 
becomes  more  than  ordinarily  valuable,  and  its 
readers  will  derive  ideas  of  what  is  required  at 
the  present  day,  to  ensure  success  in  farming. 


iMisrrllanra. 

Escape  for  Foul  Gases. — Mr.  R.  Sut- 
cliffe, of  Idle,  has  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  The  Times,  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
a tall  chimney  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
foul  gases.  “ In  the  month  of  August,  1849, 
while  the  cholera  was  most  virulently  raging, 
I laid  a line  of  pipes  from  the  privies  in  our 
mill  to  the  chimney.  The  draught  of  the 
chimney  was  thus  brought  to  act  upon  the 
privies,  and  the  noxious  gases  were  thus  car- 
ried aloft  into  the  clouds.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  a relief  to  us,  and  our  mill  now  enjoys  as 
pure  an  atmosphere  as  any  private  dwelling- 
house.  I felt  myself  bound  in  duty  to  lay  the 
plan  before  our  inspector  (Mr.  Saunders),  and 
at  his  strong  recommendation  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively adopted,  and  has  in  all  cases  been 
found  completely  to  answer.  In  fact,  I have 
no  doubt  that  even  London  itself  might  be 
completely  ventilated  by  draughting  the  efflu- 
via from  the  sewers  into  tall  furnace-chimneys, 
when  in  active  operation.  The  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  already  so  li^ht,  would  be  rendered 
lighter  still  from  its  expansion  by  the  heat  of 
the  chimney,  and  would  thus  be  carried  into 
the  clouds,  and  completely  dissipated.” 

Improvement  in  Painting  Iron  Ships. 
— We  understand  that  a private  trial  of  an 
apparatus  for  warming  the  plates  of  iron  ships 
while  in  the  graving-dock  was  made  on  Friday, 
at  Messrs.  Garnett  and  Moore’s  North  Foun- 
dry. It  has  been  made  to  the  order  of  Mr. 
Bacon,  painter,  Oidhall-street.  The  great 
difficulty  of  drying  the  plates  of  iron  ships  to 
make  them  in  a fit  state  for  painting  has  been 
long  felt,  while  the  ordinary  methods  of  warm- 
ing them  have  been  tedious  and  troublesome, 
as  well  as  very  uncertain.  The  machine  tried 
on  Friday  consists  of  a small  furnace  of  plate 
iron,  lined  with  brick,  to  which  is  attached  a 
small  fan.  The  whole  is  very  compact,  and  is 
placed  on  wheels,  and  is  moved  by  two  handles 
like  a wheelbarrow.  The  fan,  being  set  in 
motion  by  a wincb,  drives  a rapid  current  of  air 
through  the  fire,  which  is  of  a bard  coke,  and 
this  passes  out  through  a pipe  of  eight  inches 
diameter.  This  pipe  has  at  the  bottom  a uni- 
versal joint,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows: — 
The  machine  being  placed  in  the  graving-dock, 
a hoy  turns  the  fan,  while  a man  directs  the 
pipe  to  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  ship.  By 
these  means  a powerful  current  of  hot  air  is 
jetted  on  the  plates,  which  soon  become  dry 
and  warm,  and  in  a fit  state  for  painting.  The 
trial  was  made  on  some  large  plates,  with 
water  poured  upon  them,  and  the  result  was 
very  satisfactory.  It  will  shortly  be  applied  to 
an  iron  vessel.  The  apparatus  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Grantham,  who  has  obtained  a patent 
for  it. — Albion. 

Sanitary  Reform. — A deputation  of  the 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion had  an  interview  within  the  last  few  days 
with  Lord  John  Russell.  Thirty-three  gentle- 
men attended,  among  whom  were  Viscount 
Ebrington,  M.P.,  Colonel  Sykes,  Colonel 
Thompson,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Worthington, 
D.D.,  Major-General  Sir  John  Rolt,  Mr. 
C.  F.  T.  Lord,  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Lusignan, 
M.A.,  and  Adolphus  Barnett,  M.B.,  honorary 
secretaries.  Sir  G.  Grey  and  Lord  Seymour 
were  present.  Dr.  Barnett  introduced  the 
deputation,  and  Dr.  Worthington  read  a letter 
of  excuse  from  the  Bishop  of  London  for  non- 
attendance  on  the  plea  of  indisposition.  Dr. 
Barnett  presented  a memorial,  and  the  Secre- 
tary drew  attention  to  the  principal  points 
alluded  to  in  it,  and  to  the  filthy  and  de- 
graded state  of  various  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  necessity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  comprehensive  sanitary  measures. 
Mr.  Lord  said,  that  on  behalf  of  3,000  me- 
dical men,  he  would  urge  the  speedy  passing 
of  a bold,  comprehensive  system  of  sanitary 


reform,  which  should  embrace  the  abolition  of 
the  window-tax,  an  improved  water  supply  to 
the  metropolis,  and  the  regulation  of  lodging- 
houses.  Lord  John  Russell  thanked  the  depu- 
tation for  their  attendance  and  information. 
The  subject  was  one  which  had  received,  and 
would  continue  to  receive,  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Government.  It  would  be  admitted 
that  much  had  been  already  done  by  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  difficulties  which  arose 
from  the  due  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject and  for  existing  interests  rendered  it  need- 
ful to  proceed  gradually  and  with  caution. 

Useful  Discovery. — An  elegant  snuff- 
box, made  from  a particular  species  of  carbonic 
coal,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mitchell,  minister  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  Woolwich,  will 
he  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  all 
Nations.  The  carbonic  mineral  takes  on  a 
polish  so  very  transparent  and  beautiful,  as  to 
vie  with  that  of  the  richest  and  finest  alabaster 
marble.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  it  can  be 
fitted  into  fine  lobby  or  bed-room  tables  of  a 
deep  and  rich  polish.  It  will  also  be  of  great 
utility  in  forming  finely-polished  picture- 
frames,  flower  urns,  watch-seals,  pillars  for 
mantelpieces,  public  monuments,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  at  an  expense  so  trivial  as  to  be 
almost  within  the  reach  of  all. — Advertiser. 
Parret  coal  (a  species  of  cannel)  has  been  made 
use  of  for  many  years  in  Scotland,  in  a small 
way,  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  cuts  with  a 
fine  polish,  much  as  plumbago  does,  even  with 
a common  pen  knife,  and  when  properly 
finished  yields  a beautiful  but  somewhat  frail 
surface  of  jet  black  colour  and  marble  lustre. 
The  substance  alluded  to  by  the  Advertiser  is 
probably  the  same.  Other  amateurs  are  at 
work  on  it. 

English  Sculptors  at  Rome. — A com- 
munication from  Rome  announces  a graceful 
act  which  must  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  sculptor ; and  which  involves 
a suggestion — but  now  a vain  one — to  his 
brethren  of  the  Academy  at  home.  Mr.  Gibson 
has,  it  is  said,  put  up,  in  the  English  Protestant 
burial-ground  in  that  city,  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  that  fine  sculptor,  the  late  Mr. 

Wyatt The  Academy  loses  more  than 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  not  having  added  its  title  to  such 
titles  as  he  had  to  show. — Athenceum. 

“ London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor.” — Under  this  title  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew 
is  publishing,  in  a revised  form,  with  many 
additions,  the  startling  relations  first  issued  by 
him  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  first  por- 
tion of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  London 
world  in  London  streets,  and  is  illustrated  by 
views  of  real  life  from  daguerreotype  reflec- 
tions. 

The  Shop-blind  Nuisance,  &c. — Ob- 
serving, in  a recent  number  of  The  Builder, 
that  you  have  been  measuring  (by  the  altitude 
of  “ the  whole  of  your  architectural  frame- 
work,” from  ridge- tile  downwards)  the  height 
of  shop- blinds,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
may  like  to  learn  that  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
(10  & 11  Viet.,  July  22,  1847)  for  regulating 
the  police  of  towns,  clause  28  enacts  “ that 
every  person  who,  to  the  obstruction,  annoy- 
ance, or  danger  of  passengers,  places  any 
blind,  shade,  covering,  awning,  or  other  pro- 
jection over  or  along  any  footway  (unless  at 
least  eight  feet  in  height  in  every  part  thereof 
from  the  ground ) shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of 
forty  shillings  for  each  offence.  In  last  week’s 
number  of  your  useful  journal,  a district  sur- 
veyor suggests,  with  regard  to  hailing  places, 
See.,  that  “ the  paving  boards  of  the  different 
parishes  can  be  at  no  loss  to  find  suitable 
places  for  their  erection.”-  I beg  to  inform 
you  that,  in  1848,  the  St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell, 
Paving  Board  constructed  (under  my  superin- 
tendence), in  Wilderness-row,  by  Charter- 
house-wall, a public  halting-place : it  is  in 
three  divisions,  and  formed  of  inch  smooth 
slate,  with  trapped  gratings,  drain,  &c.,  and 
cost  15 1.\  it  is  supplied  with  water  by  the 
New  River  Company,  at  a nominal  charge  of 
5s.  per  annum.  The  cistern  on  the  top,  with 
ball-tap,  waste-pipe,  &c.,  cost  3 1.  5s.  It  has 
been  a benefit  to  the  public,  and,  if  gene- 
rally adopted,  as  suggested  by  your  cor- 
respondent, would  be  much  appreciated. 

W.  P.  Griffith. 
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Conservatories  opening  into  the 
Dwelling-house.  — Every  day  the  many 
gallons  of  water  given  to  the  plants  rise  into 
vapour,  to  settle  on  the  various  objects  within 
reach.  Therefore,  in  the  drawing-room,  or  the 
room  adjoining  the  conservatory,  there  should 
be  nothing  that  will  take  injury  from  damp, 
because  it  will  settle  in  pure  water  on  the  walls, 
and  sink  into  tapestry,  curtains,  the  backs  of 
paintings,  the  covers  of  sofas  and  chairs;  in 
short,  it  will  lie  or  hang  in  drops  on  whatever 
will  not  absorb  it,  and  sink  into  all  that  will. 
There  is  no  good  without  its  evil, — no  enjoy- 
ment, without  some  corresponding  trouble  to 
maintain  it.  The  conservatory — so  great  an 
ornament — so  exquisite  a luxury — may,  with- 
out care,  be  the  means  of  producing  sickness 
in  the  house,  destroying  the  furniture  and 
ornaments,  and  doing  endless  mischief,  unless 
it  be  counteracted  by  attention.  Let  the 
throwing  open  of  the  doors  be  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule.  Keep  the  damp  air  from 
the  house  as  you  would  a pestilence.  It  is 
delightful  to  smell  the  perfume,  but  it  carries 
poison  with  it,  if  allowed  to  make  its  way  all 
over  the  house. — Gtenny’s  Journal. 

Machined  Paper-Hangings.  — The 
Journal  of  Design  says — “ It  is  well  known 
that  it  is  at  least  some  dozen  years  since  the 
i cotton  and  calico-printers  of  Manchester  first 
began  to  print  from  cylinders,  and  it  was  not 
! until  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  that  the 
: paper-stainers  applied  the  same  principle  to 
j printing  papers,  of  a simple  character,  in  one 
' or  two  colours.  At  the  outset  their  success  was 
• very  moderate,  being  unaccustomed  to  the  use 
of  body  colours,  and  unacquainted  with  their 
; peculiarities  and  the  best  methods  of  applying 
I them.  Consequently  the  papers  produced  were 
; of  a very  inferior  character  and  quality,  and  did 
not  enter  into  competition  with  the  block- 
i printed  papers.  Lately  some  of  the  leading 
i printers  of  the  “ golden  flock  papers,”  in 
! London,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  machine ; and  it  is  most  satisfactory 
and  surprising  to  witness  the  rapidity  and  pre- 
cision with  which  papers  of  six  or  eight  colours 
I are  run  off,  the  whole  eight  colours  being 
printed  during  the  passage  of  the  papers  once 
through  the  machine.  A single  machine  is 
' capable  of  printing  in  one  hour  200  pieces  of 
paper,  each  12  yards  long,  or  1,500  pieces 
| equal  to  18,000  yards,  or  54,000  feet  per  day. 
The  paper  upon  which  the  patterns  are  printed 
is  manufactured  in  lengths  of  2,880  feet  each  : 
i these  are  afterwards  cut  into  80  pieces,  each 
i 12  yards  long.” 

Lithography. — It  is  stated  at  Munich 
that  Mr.  Nicholas  Zach  has  discovered  a new 
1 process  in  lithography,  by  which  he  can  give  to 
any  metal  plate,  traced  by  a sharp  needle,  a 
; preparation  that  makes  the  design  in  less  than 
|t  an  hour  show  itself  in  relief  on  the  metallic 
j]  plate.  Zach  calls  the  process  metallographic. 
i Manufacture  of  Drain  Pipes. — I ob- 
i serve,  in  the  last  number  of  The  Builder, 

| with  reference  to  stoneware  drain  pipes,  you 
say, — “As  to  the  pipes  now  manufactured, 

■ complaints  are  made  that  they  have  not  ad- 
I vanced  in  quality : on  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  that  the  increased  demand  has  led  to 
|;  slovenliness  and  overhaste.  The  manufac- 
turers should  look  to  this  in  time,  or  they  may 
! be  superseded.”  Now,  sir,  although  it  is  per- 
: fectly  true  that  a great  proportion  of  the  pipes 
!;  are  bad.  both  as  regards  shape  and  material,  I 
: apprehend  the  cause  does  not  arise  from  the 
' “great  demand”  (as  I believe  in  this  neigh- 
|1  bourhood,  at  least,  the  potters  have  been, 

I generally  speaking,  slack),  but  that  builders 
I < & c.  prefer  an  inferior  article  to  a superior  one, 

' when  they  get  the  former  somewhat  cheaper. 
I'  The  consequence  is,  that  those  potters  who 
i make  a good  article,  find  they  get  “ cut  out” 

I by  others  who  make  an  inferior  one;  and,  as  a 
I i superior  article  does  not  command  a fair 

I I price,  they  are  sufferers  to  a great  extent,  the 
i inferior  description  of  pipes  costing  consider- 
ja  ably  less  to  manufacture,  while  they  sell  at  a 
It  trifling  reduction  in  the  price.  Would  builders 
i ; and  others  patronise  those  who  make  a 
I > superior  quality  (although  they  may  pay  a 

t trifle  more  for  it),  you  would  soon  find  that 
] pipes  would  improve.  Tiios.  Smith. 


Surrey  Consumers’  Gas-light  Asso- 
ciation.— On  Friday  in  last  week  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
works  of  this  company  at  Rotherhithe  was 
performed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  presence  of 
a large  concourse  of  spectators.  His  lordship 
said  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  asso- 
ciation, but  he  considered  himself  bound,  upon 
public  grounds,  to  support  it,  inasmuch  as  its 
object  was  to  supply  a good  and  cheap  article 
of  general  consumption.  The  site  of  the 
buildings  is  close  to  the  river.  The  retorts  will 
be  able  to  carbonize  66  tons  of  coal,  and  make 

594.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily ; or,  when  in  full 
work,  the  annual  amount  of  coal  to  be  car- 
bonized will  be  24,090  tons, making  216,810,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  Mr.  F.  A.  Medley  is  the 
engineer. 

Carlisle  Board  of  Health. — I would 
beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  advertisement 
issued  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Car- 
lisle, relative  to  the  appointment  of  surveyor ; 
as  I consider  they  are  degrading  the  profession 
of  an  engineer.  The  duties  required  are,  that 
the  surveyor  should  give  plans,  reports,  speci- 
fications, and  superintend  the  drainage  of  the 
city,  and  other  works  connected  with  the  lay- 
ing out  of  land,  preserving  the  river  banks, 
&c. ; the  whole  of  which  duties  require  a per- 
son of  education  and  ability  in  the  profession 
of  engineer.  So  far,  so  good ; but  the  Board, 
not  content  with  these  duties,  actually  degrade 
their  surveyor,  and  call  him  “ inspector  of 
public  nuisances,”  the  duties  of  which  are, 
that  he  has  to  make  frequent  personal  in- 
spection of  all  the  privies  and  other  vile  holes 
in  the  city,  and  to  see  that  these  places  are  pre- 
served clean,  no  person  being  placed  under 
him  to  do  these  duties,  which  a policeman 
could  perform  in  a superior  manner  to  any 
engineer. — P.  S. 

Earth-slips. — On  Monday  week  a very 
extensive  slip  of  earth  (about  1,000  yards) 
took  place  within  about  forty  yards  of  the 
Woolley  Tunnel,  on  the  Barnsley  end  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway.  The  em- 
bankment had  for  some  time  been  watched. 
“Mr.  Miller,  who  formed  the  line,”  says  a 
contemporary,  “ and  whose  engagements  ex- 
tended over  twelve  months,  expired  only  a 
week  or  two  ago : hence  the  expense  now 

incurred  falls  on  the  company.” Also,  on 

Monday  week,  owing  to  the  recent  heavy 
rains,  a slip  of  considerable  extent  took  place 
in  the  cutting  of  the  Aberdeen  railway,  about 
half-way  between  Laurencekirk  and  Mary- 
kirk. 

Fire  at  New-cross  Railway  Station. 
— A fire  occurred  on  Tuesday  night  (last  week) 
at  the  New-cross  railway  station.  The  building, 
in  which  much  property  was  consumed,  was  700 
feet  long  and  39  feet  wide.  It  was  formed  of 
thin  wood,  similar  to  weather-boarding,  and 
stretched  in  a continuous  line  along  the  rail- 
way from  the  more  substantial  brick  buildings 
which  form  the  passengers’  station.  Adjoin- 
ing this  long  range  of  premises  stood  a tem- 
porary wooden  shed,  in  which  was  deposited 
wood  for  lighting  the  fires  of  the  various  apart- 
ments in  the  station,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  conflagration  commenced  in  that 
small  building.  The  loss  will  reach,  according 
to  the  company’s  own  estimate,  5,000/. 

Canada  Timber. — The  lumber  Trade  of 
Canada  with  the  United  States  is  fast  in- 
creasing. There  were  received  in  Lake  Cham- 
plain the  past  year,  from  St.  John’s,  no  less 
than  31,785,941  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  and 
1)660,000  (cubic)  feet  of  square  timber.  In 
1849,  12,000,000  feet  of  the  former,  and 

1.150.000  of  the  latter.  In  1847,  there  were 
received  but  7,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  and 

310.000  of  timber. 

Plasterer’s  Extras  and  Loss  of 
Plans. — At  the  Birmingham  County  Court 
lately,  an  action  was  brought  to  recover  7/.,  as 
a balance  of  plasterer’s  work  done  by  plaintiff 
(a  journeyman),  for  the  defendant,  a tradesman 
in  Bull-street,  who  has  land  and  buildings  at 
Soho-park.  A verbal  agreement  was  come  to 
between  the  parties  that  12/.  should  be  the 
price  of  such  work,  but,  according  to  plaintiffs 
statement,  extra  walls  and  cornices  had  been 
added  by  defendant,  and  his  demand  in  con- 
sequence came  to  271. : of  this  20/.  had  been 
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paid.  Mr.  Norton  thought  the  charges  fair 
and  reasonable,  but  Mr.  J.  Newey,  architect 
and  surveyor,  considered  15/.  as  amply  suffi- 
cient. This  last  witness  admitted  that,  although 
he  had  looked  at  the  work,  and  had  designed 
the  building,  he  had  not  measured  the  work 
done.  At  this  stage  of  the  case  the  judge 
asked  for  the  original  plan.  This  was  said  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  workmen  employed; 
and,  under  such  a state  of  things,  his  Honour 
said,  “ I feel  bound  to  order  a verdict  to  be 
entered  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount 
claimed.” 

The  Glasgow  Athenaeum.  — One  of 
those  distinguished  meetings,  so  characteristic 
not  only  of  this  age,  but  of  this  country,  in 
which  the  noblest  aristocracy  in  the  world 
holds  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and 
goodwill  to  a people  of  whom  none  but  rivals, 
emulous  in  the  same  good  cause,  ever  hesitate 
to  attribute  a nobility  no  less  superlative,  took 
place  on  the  28th  ult.,  when  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  for  a whole  hour-and-a-half  absorbed 
the  attention  and  the  interest  of  more  than 

2,000  persons  assembled  in  the  great  City 
Hall  of  Glasgow,  as  friends  and  promoters  of 
the  Athemeum  in  that  city.  Lord  Eglintoun, 
Sheriff'  Alison,  the  Lords  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  others  also  addressed 
the  meeting,  which”  went  off”  with  great 
eclat. 

Hull  Workhouse  Competition. — We 
understand  forty-four  sets  of  designs  were 
sent  in,  varying  in  cost  from  5,584/.  7s.  9d.  to 
23,000/.  and  differing  as  widely  in  style  and 
character  as  in  estimate.  The  committee  de- 
voted five  days  to  their  examination,  and,  from 
the  report,  it  seems  they  were  of  opinion 
that  although  a number  of  the  designs  possess 
many,  and  some  of  them  most,  of  the  essen- 
tial requisites,  yet  that  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Mawson  contains  the  best 
combination  of  them  all.  The  building  will 
accommodate  763  inmates,  including  the 
vagrants.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian, 
and  the  estimated  cost  9,045/.  The  second 
premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Moffatt,  of 
Doncaster. 

The  Artesian  Well  at  Southampton. 
— The  boring  for  water  at  the  Artesian  well  on 
Southampton  Common,  from  which  the  town 
has  been  partially  supplied  with  water  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  which  has  been  looked  upon 
as  such  an  interesting  experiment  by  the  whole 
of  the  geologists  of  England,  is  to  be  stopped. 
The  boiing  is  nearly  2,000  feet  deep.  It  must 
have  ruined  the  original  contractors.  Either 
geology  is  greatly  at  fault,  or  ignorance  has 
had  the  conduct  of  this  unfortunate  under- 
taking. 

Brass  in  Memory  of  Mr.  Basevi, 
Ely  Cathedral. — In  our  notice  of  this 
brass  in  Ely  Cathedral,  last  week,  we  omitted 
to  mention  that  it  was  executed  by  the  Messrs. 
Waller,  and  we  now  gladly  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. Messrs.  Waller  are  striving  very 
efficiently  for  the  re-introduction  of  memorial 
brasses  : they  are  preparing  a large  specimen 
of  the  art  for  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Survey  of  Swansea. — As  I am  able  to 
satisfy,  or  partly  so,  “A  Civil  Surveyor,”  I do 
so  with  pleasure,  by  quoting  the  inclosed  from 
the  Cambrian: — “ Several  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Ordnance  Department  havef  arrived 
at  Swansea,  and  they  commenced  the  triangu- 
lation survey  of  the  borough  on  Monday  last, 
— a task  which  will,  we  understand,  occupy 
their  attention  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  rest 
of  the  survey  will  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gant, 
the  new  resident  surveyor  of  the  local  board.” 
It  is  rather,  I think,  uncourteous  in  the  Swan- 
sea Board  of  Health  making  no  further  dis- 
closure of  their  proceedings  to  the  competitors 
than  the  fact  of  their  tenders  being  unaccepted. 
The  least  they  could  have  done  would  have 
been  to  have  given,  in  their  circular,  a list  of 
the  tenders,  and  their  intentions  with  respect 
to  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  they,  in  the 
first  place,  wanted  a good  survey,  and  after- 
wards discovered  they  had  not  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  for  it.  I trust  there  is  yet  time  for  some 
friend  of  the  family  to  prove  practically  that 
they  are  swivel-necked,  and  to  turn  them  to 
the  right  about. — Gustessh. 
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[Feb.  8,  1851. 


The  Sewer  Accident  at  Islington. — 
We  desire  again  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
case  of  the  poor  widows  and  orphans  of  the  two 
workmen  lately  drowned  in  the  sewer  at 
Islington.  An  advertisement  appears  in  our  pre- 
sent number,  from  which  it  will  he  seen  that 
subscriptions  are  being  handed  over  to  Mr.  H. 
Johnson,  of  No.  46,  Hatton-garden,  for  their 
behoof. 

Fire  at  the  House  of  Lords. — Four  of 
the  masons  have  written  to  the  Times  to  state 
that  it  was  they,  and  not  a policeman,  who 
broke  open  the  door  of  the  tower  when  the  fire 
occurred,  and  that  a charge  of  inactivity  made 
against  the  workmen  was  altogether  un- 
merited. 

Piracy  of  a Registered  Design. — 
The  Coalbrook-dale  Iron  Foundry  Company 
have  obtained  a verdict  for  10Z.  damages 
against  a Mr.  J.  Page,  of  Aston,  iron  founder, 
for  a fraudulent  imitation  of  a registered  de- 
sign for  a grate,  of  which  the  plaintiffs  were 
said  to  have  sold  5,000  in  fifteen  months. 
The  ornamentation  was  altered,  but  the 
general  form  was  the  same.  Mr.  Page  alleged 
that  the  grate  cast  by  him  had  been  made 
from  models  of  his  own  to  order  of  a Mr. 
Lenton,  who  wished  to  have  six  of  a form 
pointed  out  to  him. 

The  Queen’s  Tobacco-Pipe  is  a furnace 
built  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  tobacco  ware- 
house at  the  London  Docks.  The  furnace  is  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  consuming  all  the  damaged 
tobacco  which  comes  into  port.  As  the  ware- 
house is  the  Queen’s  warehouse,  the  furnace 
is  really  the  Queen’s  Pipe.  The  scene  in  the 
Queen’s  warehouse  is  very  singular.  Long 
streets  stretch  right  and  left  between  the  walls 
of  tobacco-casks.  Every  one  of  these  giant 
hogsheads  is  stripped  twice  from  the  tobacco 
during  its  stay  in  this  warehouse;  once  on 
entrance  to  weigh  it,  and  again  before  leaving, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  mass  is  injured  ; and 
to  weigh  what  is  found  good  for  the  duty,  and 
for  the  sale  price  to  the  merchant.  Thus  the 
coopers  take  all  these  hogsheads  twice  to 
pieces,  and  put  them  together  again.  Your 
eye  is  now  attracted  by  a guide-post,  on  which 
is  painted,  in  large  letters,  “To  the  kiln.” 
Following  this  direction,  you  arrive  at  the 
centre  of  the  warehouse,  and  at  the  Queen’s 
Pipe.  You  enter  a door,  on  which  is  rudely 
painted  the  crown  royal  and  the  initials 
“ V.R.,”  and  find  yourself  in  a room  of  con- 
siderable size,  in  the  centre  of  which  towers 
up  the  kiln, — a furnace  of  the  conical  kind, 
like  a glass-house  or  porcelain  furnace.  On 
the  door  of  the  furnace  is  again  painted  the 
crown  and  “ V.R.”  Here  you  find  in  the  furnace 
a huge  mass  of  fire,  and  around  are  heaps  of 
■damaged  tobacco,  tea,  and  other  articles  ready 
to  be  flung  upon  it  as  it  admits  of  it.  This 
fire  never  goes  out,  day  or  night,  from  year  to 
year.  [It  seem9  to  destroy  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries 
for  which  thousands  of  the  poor  would  be 
thankful.]  Such  is  the  Queen’s  Tobacco-Pipe, 
unique  of  its  kind,  and  in  its  capacity  of  con- 
sumption. None  of  the  other  docks  have  any- 
thing like  it.  It  stands  alone.  It  is  the  Pipe — 
and  establishes  the  Queen  of  England,  besides 
being  the  greatest  monarch  on  the  globe,  as 
the  greatest  of  smokers — not  excepting  the 
grand  Turk,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
greatest  tobacconist  in  Europe.  — Dickens’s 
Household  Words. 


TENDERS 

Tenders  for  building  a Board  Boom,  Offices,  and 
House,  Saint  Matthew’s,  Bethnal-green.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sii 
monds,  architect.  Quantities  provided  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Oliver,  jun 4,200  0 0 

Hall ...  3,994  0 0 

Burton 3.S71  0 0 

Hopkins  and  Roberts 3,S00  0 0 

Hill  and  Son  3,795  0 0 

Higgs  and  Case. 3,777  10  0 

Hey  3,719  0 0 

Hill  3,680  0 0 

J.  and  C.  Knight 3,510  0 0 

East 3,488  10  0 

Carter 3,497  0 0 

Decks  and  Son ...  3,490  0 0 

K and  G.  Curtis  3,412  o 0 

Withers  3,265  0 0 

Seal  and  Jackson 3,210  0 0 

Wood  and  Sons  3,195  0 0 

Perry  (accepted) 3,091  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Mr.  W.”  (we  .should  like  to  see  the  drawings  : they 
would  he  safely  returned),  “ Observer”  (should  have  sent 
his  name),  “A  Surveyor  thirty  Years,”  “ W.  T.”  (under 
our  mark),  “ A.  L.,"  “ Tpswich  Competition”  (*  * * should 
send  his  name),  “ J.  H."  (may  make  his  assertion  in  his 
own  name  if  he  please),  “ H.  B.  G.,”  “W.  J.  W.”  (against 
our  rule),  “Johnny,”  “ F.  A.  S.,”  “T.  S.,”  “ H . S.,” 
“ H.  W.  S.,”  “ P.  tl.,”  “ A District  Surveyor,”  “ T.  M.” 
(“  Elliptic  Gothic”  is  a misnomer),  “E.  B.  M.”  (we  must 
decline  recommending),  “ IT.  T.  C.”  (we  think  not),  “De- 
mocritus," “ A Subscriber,”  “ R.  F.”  (we  cannot  give  the 
number  : the  wood  columns  are  used  to  form  the  external 
enclosure  only),  “ C.  L.”  (must  have  been  a misunderstand- 
ing), “ E.  and  II.,”  “ M.P.,”  “ A Constant  Subscriber” 
(as  to  dilapidations:  yes),  “A  Working  Man,”  “A 
Competing  Architect"  (we  fear  the  claim  could  not  be 
maintained),  “Amateur  of  Architecture”  (next  week),  “A 
Subscriber”  (we  described  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, some  time  ago,  but  did  not  give  a plan),  “ J.  M.  S.” 
(we  must  be  excused  from  deciding  wagers),  “ W.  C." 
(thanks),  “ D.  C.,”  “ J.  E.  N.”  “ A.  F.  L.”  (wehave  shown 
reason  to  believe  that  the  invention  was  an  Irish  one,  or  at 
least  by  a resident  in  Ireland  : several  patents  are  spoken 
of,  and  we  know  not  to  which  the  project  in  question  re- 
lates). 

" Bootes  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  " Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


^OLOSSEUM.—  NEW  PANORAMA.— 

v_/  This  Establishment  has  been  entirely  re-deoorateil  with 
additional  splendour,  and  is  NOW  RE-OPENED  with  a New. 
brand  ” TEMPERA  ” PANORAMA  of  the  LAKE  of  THUN  nnd 


Magnificent  Swiss  Scenery,  paiuted  by  Mes 
ypen  from  half-post  ten  tm  five,  and  from  si 


Bauson  and  Son. 

, „ — till  half-past  ten. 

rrom  two  till  live,  and  during  the  evening.  Admission,  2s. : 
children  and  schools,  lhalf-price.  Cvclorama.  Albany-strcct. 
Admission,  Is.  A Grand  Moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon  and  the 
I'.urUiquake  In  17.55  is  exhibited  daily  at  three,  and  in  the  evening 
at  eight  o|olock ; illustrated  by  appropriate  music  on  the  new  grand 
Appollomcon.  Children  and  schools,  half-price. 


Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion.—Lecture  on  the  Music  of  Wales,  by  Ellis  Roberts, 
Esq.  (Harpist  to  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  Vocal  Illus- 
trations by  Miss  Blanche  Youngc,  R.A.  of  Music.— The  celebrated 
Juvenile  Harpists  (the  Lockwood  Eamilyl  will  perform  Trios, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Chatterton,  daily  at  Four 
o’clock— Lecture  by  Dr.  Bachhofther  on  Voltaic  Electricity,  in 
which  will  be  exhibited  Allman’s  Patent  Electric  Light.— Lecture 
by  J- H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  on  Fire  nnd  its  Antagonists,  illustrated 
with  brilliant  Experiments.— Exhibition  of  the  Oxy-Hydrogen 
roscope.— Entirely  New  Scries  of  Dissolving  Views,  illustrating 
e of  the  Royal  Residences  of  Europe.— Diver  and  Diving-bell, 
&c  — Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  half-price.— Open  daily  from 
ven  till  Five  o'clock,  ai 
Seven  till  Half-past  Ten. 


ADVERTISBMBKTS. 

AN  ARCHITECT  in  good  practice,  and 

holding  n Government  appointment,  has  a VACANCY  in 
his  Office  for  an  Out-door  Articled  Pupil ; as  the  terms  are  liberal, 
none  but  a well-educated  youth,  possessing  both  taste  and  ability 
for  the  profession,  will  be  treated  with.— Address  S.  S.,at  the  Office 
of  “The  Builder,”  1.  York  street,  Oovcnt  Garden. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  ENGINEER  of  a 

public  company,  going  abroad  this  month,  intends  taking 
one  PUPIL  out.  to  whom  he  hns  nn  opportunity  of  offering  un- 
usual advantages.  Good  handwriting  and  some  taste  for  drawing 
or  knowledge  of  mapping  indispensable.  Thestrictest  investigation 
will  be  made  as  to  steadiness,  integrity,  indus’ry,  and  habits  of 
subordination.  One-half  the  fee  returned  during  the  term  of 
apprenticeship,  and  all  expenses  paid,  kc.— Address  P.  W.,  Messrs. 
Troughton  and  Simms's,  138.  Fleet-street.  London,  from  whom 
some  information  may  be  obtained.  The  pupil  will  not  he  required 
to  sail  before  May ; but  as  the  advertiser  leaves  on  the  15th,  appli- 
cation mu6t  be  immediate. 


TO  MASONS. 

WANTED  to  APPRENTICE  a well- 

educated  YOUTH,  in  his  14th  year,  to  a respectable 
MASON,  as  an  in-door  Apprentice.  A premium  will  be  given  — 
Address  to  W.  C.,  prepaid,  at  No.  1,  Oday's-row,  Islington-green, 
Islington. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  to  PLACE  a YOUNG  MAN, 

18  years  of  age,  of  good  education  and  taste  for  drawing, 
as  IN-DOOR  PUPIL  to  an  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  of  large  pro- 
vincial practice,  for  two  or  three  years.  A moderate  premium  will 
be  given— Apply  (post-paidl  to  C.  B.,  Mr.  Browne’s,  Bible  and 
Crown,  Market-place,  Leicester. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED,  a respectable  YOUTH,  as  an 

APPRENTICE  to  a PIANOFORTE  MAKER,  in  or 
out-doors,  one  that  has  been  to  the  bench  as  a cabinet-maker 
or  carpenter  would  be  preferred.  Premium  required.— Apply,  pre- 
paid. to  0.  B.,  17,  Temple-street,  Whitcfriars ; or  to  W.  II.,  0,  New 
Bridge-street,  Vauxhall. 


WANTED,  by  a middle-aged  steady  and 

active  Man.  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  or  OUT  DOOR 
FOREMAN  to  a BUILDER,  the  advertiser  having  been  several 
vears  engaged  in  that  capacity.  Satisfactory  reference  as  to  cha- 
racter nnd  ability.— Address  A.  E.,  89,  Chiswcll-street. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS,  kc. 

ANTED,  by  a BRICKLAYER,  a situation 

■'  FOREMAN.  Can  have  twelve  years’ character  from 


York-8treet,  Covent-gnrdcn. 


, Office  of  “ Tho  Builder,” 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTS  a SITUATION  in  an  Office  a 

YOUNG  MAN.  aged  20,  who  writes  and  reckons  well. 
He  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful  ; has  a good  cha- 
racter. Or  as  Improver  at  the  Bench.  Small  salary,  with  ohance 
of  improvement— Please  address  A.  W.  H„  07,  Britannia-terrace, 
1 ffty-road. 


WANTED,  a Situation  as  ASSISTANT  in 

an  ARCHITECT'S  OFFICE,  in  Town  or  Country, 
by  a good  Draughtsman,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Perspec- 
tive Colouring,  making  Working  Drawings,  kc.  Salary  moderate. 
A permanent  situation  being  required,  satisfactory  references  can 
be  given.— Address  A.  C.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS, 

YM/’ANTED,  by  a respectable  Person,  who 

v T wishes  to  make  himself  thoroughly  useful,  a SITUATION 
ns  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  or  Inspector  of  Works.  He 
has  had  seven  years’  experience  in  railway  works,  five  years  of 
which  he  was  employed  in  superintending  the  erection  of  works, 
and  afterwards  in  measuring  them.  A builder  by  trade.  Satisfac- 
tory references  as  to  competence  nnd  trustworthiness  can  be  given. 
— Address,  II.  K,  l’ost-olliee,  Norwich. 

To  A KC  HIT  Ei’TS  A N D SU  RVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  having  completed  his 

articles  with  nn  architect  nnd  surveyor,  wishes  for  an 
ENGAGEMENT  in  an  office,  where  he  will  have  opportunities  of 
further  improvement  A small  salary  required.— Address  by  letter 
A.  W.,  7,  Dalston-tcrrnce  East,  Dalston. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  kc. 

A PRACTICAL  PLUMBER  & GLAZIER, 

ill  all  its  branches,  wants  n SITUATION,  ns  above,  or  in  a 
glass-cutter's  shop;  understands  glazing  in  lead,  measuring,  or 
Keeping  accounis.— Address  G.  PUDDICOMBE,  Great  Western 
Newspaper  Office,  3,  Harrow-road. 


A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  aged 

23,  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  Assistant  in  an 
Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Builder’s  Office  in  Town  or  Country.  He 
a good  Draughtsman,  can  take  out  Quantities,  understands 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A WELL-EDUCATED  YOUTH,  who  is 

about  leaving  an  architect’s  office  in  London,  in  which  he 
lms  been  for  two  years,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  which  will 
afford  him  opportunities  for  further  improvement  He  is  a good 
draughtsman  nnd  colourist  Improvement  being  the  sole  object, 
no  salary  will  be  required.— Address,  post-paid,  B,  T.,  Earle's 
Library,  07,  Castle-street,  Oxford-street, 


THOURIST’S  GALLERY,  Her  Majesty’s 

-*-  Concert  Room,  HAYMARKET.  WILL  OPEN  in  a 
few  days,  with  the  First  Representation  of  Mr.  Charles 
Marshall’s  GREAT  MOVING  DIORAMA,  illustrating  the  grand 
Routes  of  a TOUR  THROUGH  EUROPE,  commencing  with  the 
departure  of  the  “John  Bull  ” steamer  from  the  Tower  of  LON  DON 
for  HAMBURGH  — ROUTE  THROUGH  GERMANY.  Prussia. 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  down  the  Danube  to  Constantinople — 
ROUTE  THROUGH  ITALY'.  Passes  of  the  Alps  through 
Switzerland  to  Geneva-ROUTE  DOYVN  THE  RHINE,  TO 
COLOGNE  AND  HOME. — The  Diorama  will  be  accompanied  by 
a Descriptive  Lecture,  and  appropriate  Music. 


GUTTA  PERCHA  PAPER,  a cheap  sub- 
stitute for  lead  on  damp  walls,  sold  only  by  JEFFREY, 
ALLEN,  and  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Paperbaugings,  Kent  and 
Essex  Y'ard,  Whitechapel,  London.  They  solicit,  the  attention  of 
the  trade,  builders,  kc.,  to  their  papers  made  by  improved  ma- 
chinery, which  they  can  offer  at  very  reduced  prices.  Merchants 
will  find  these  goods  well  adapted  in  quality  and  price  for  foreign 
markets. 


Paper-hangings  at  e.  t.  archer’s 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  arc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  anextensiva 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed  room  papers 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms,  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crimson  flock 


Id. 


4d. 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 9d.  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  fld.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2a.  Od.  „ 

10,01(5  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock 

K T.  ARCHER,  451,  OXFORD-STREET.  LONDON. 
January,  1. 1850. 


LATE  FATAL  SEWER  ACCIDENT  at 

ISLINGTON. — In  consequence  of  this  melancholy  event 
two  widows  and  nine  young  children  are  left  totally  unprovided 
for,  from  the  loss  of  their  husbands  and  fathcra.  George  Ellis  and 
William  Boiling,  who  were  accidentally  drowned  on  the  17th  inst., 
in  a sewer  at  Islington.  Unfortunately  the  widow  of  YVilliam 
Boiling  is  now  pregnant.  It  is  hoped  that  this  appeal  to  the  public 
will  be  the  means  of  raising  a sufficient  sum  to  place  the  distressed 
widows  in  a position  to  support,  through  their  own  exertions, 
themselves  and  their  fatherless  children.  The  smallest  contribu- 
tions will  ho  most  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Treasurer,  or  any  of  the  undermentioned  persons Mr.  J ohn  Cox. 
King's  Hoad,  Lower-road,  Islington  ; Mr.  Thomas  Adamson,  21, 
Church-street.  Islington;  Mr.  J.  II.  Eldred,  Bleeding  Hart-yard, 
nntton-garden  ; Mr.  Lichfold,  6,  Lower-street,  Islington  ; Mr.  D. 
Harris,  1.  Bowman's-place,  Holloway;  Mr.  E.  Parfit,  Sckforde 
Arms,  Sekforde-street,  Clerkenwell ; and  Mr.  Henry  Johnson, 
46,  Hatton-garden,  who  has  consented  to  act  as  Treasurer. 

List  of  Subscriptions  already  received  :— 


Per  Mr.  J.  Cox. 

Mr.  J.  Cox  ..  ..£2  2 0 

Henry  Cox  ..  -.110 

Mrs.  J.  Cox  ..  ..  0 10  6 

Miss  Cox 0 10  6 

Mr.  Barker  ..  ..  0 10  0 

Mr.  Cobbett  ..  ..060 

Mr.  Bateman  ..  ..110 

Mr.  Robinson  ..  ..  0 10  6 

Mrs.  Chamberlain  ..  0 6 0 
Mr.  Drake  ..  ..050 

Mr.  Weidcn  ..  ..110 

Mr.  Rhodes  ..  ..110 

Mr.  Browne  ..  ..110 

Mr.  Kesteven  ..  ..  0 10  0 

Small  Contributions,  per 
Louisa,  11,  Fiuch-lnne  3 4 6 
Per  Mr.  Tlios.  Adamson. 
Jacob  Post,  Esq.  ..220 

T.  Adamson,  Esq.  ..110 

Messrs.  Green,  Son,  and 

J ones loo 

Thomas  YVouter,  Esq. 

Jos.  Wonter.  Esq. 

Caleb  Vines.  Esq. 

W.  I, avers.  Esn. 

YV.  Edwards,  Esq. 

P.  Edwards.  Esq. 

O.  Nutter,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Price,  Esq. 

A Friend 

Small  Contributions  . . 

Per  M.  Jno.  ny.  Eldred. 

Mr.  Jno.  Hy.  Eldred . . 1 
Mrs.  Eldred  ..1 

Mr.  Humphreys 
M r.  Chater 
Mr.  Abbott 
Mr.  Parsons  ..  ..0  5 

Donations  from  Friends  1 5 
YVorkmen  in  Mr.  El- 
dred's  employ..  ..  Ill 

Per  Mr.  C.  Liclcfold. 

Mr.  C.  Lickfold  ..  0 12 

Mr.  Hinton  ..  ..  0 10 

Mr.  L.  Lickfold  ..  ..  0 6 

Mr.  Ouerrier  . . ..05 

Mr.  Goodbum  ..  ..  0 5 

Mr.  Crespin  ..  ..  0 5 0 

Mr.  M’Andrie  . . . . 0 5 0 

C.  B 

A Friend  to  the  Afflicted 
Mr.  Hewitt 


0 0 


7 6 


0 0 


Mr.  Williams  ..  ..  0 

Mr.  Nioholl  ..  ..0 

C J 0 

Mrs.  Hooper  ..  ..0 

Mr.  Smith  ..  ..0 

Small  Contributions  ..  2 
Per  Mr.  Daniel  Harris. 
Small  Contributions  ..  3 1 
Per  Mr.  Partitt. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Partitt  ..  0 1 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  ..  0 
*'liilanthropy  ..  ..0 

Small  Contributions  . . 2 


5 0 


Mr.  R.  Hop  wood 
Mr.  E.  E.  Beuest 
Mr.  J.Bcnest  .. 

Edward  Gotto,  Esq. 

Frank  Forster.  Esq. 

Mr.  W.  Betts,  jun. 

Mr.  Fletcher  .. 

Mr.  G.  Donaldson 
Mr.  T.Linch  .. 

Mr.  Soott.. 

Mr.  Fry  .. 

Mr.  Duuhill  .. 

Mr.  Dowley 
M r.  Rowell 
Mr.  Fletcher 

Mr.  Lloyd  ..  ..  0 

Mr.  Lovegrove.  sen.  0 
Small  Contributions  ..  1 
Per  Mr.  YV.  MansclL 


110 
2 2 0 
3 3 0 
110 


0 10  0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 


Mr. 


0 5 0 
0 5 0 
5 0 


1 0 


Williams .. 

Small  Contributions  . . 

Per  Mr.  Henry  Johnson. 

Mr.  Henry  Johnson  10  10  0 
A Friend,  per  ditto  5 5 0 

Mr.  T.  Smith  .. 

Messrs.  Freeman  and 
Richardson  . . 

E.  S..  per  H.  J. 

Mr.  Hume 
Mr.  Pullman  .. 

Chas.  Merry,  Esq. 
m " ’ ostage  stai 

Doulton  . . _ „ _ 
Messrs.  Kofley  and 
Bowyer  ..  ..050 

Mrs.  Robinson  . . . . 0 10  0 

Mr.  B.  Gough  ..  ..  1 1 o 

Mr.  Healey  ..  ..050 

T.  G.  Lawrence  (stamps)  0 10  0 
A Lady,  per  H.  J.  ..0106 

S Cumings,  Esq.  ..  0 10  0 
N.  Bennett.  Esq.  ..  o 5 n 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Son  . . 

Henry  Swann  .. 

John  Gibbons,  Esq.  .. 

Small  Contributions  .. 
Workmen  in  Mr.  John- 
son's employ  ..  : 

Proprietors  of  “ The 
Builder”  ..  . . 

John  Itandell,  Esq.  ..  i 
II.  B., peril.  J.  ..  i 
Messrs.  A.  and  M.  Bur- 

Jamcs  Weston,  Esq.  . '.  : 

YVm.  Collins,  Esq.  ..  i 
J.  Collins.  Esq.  ..  i 
E.S.,  per  H.  J.  ..  i 
A Friend  to  the  YVidow 
and  Fatherless  ..  I 
Messrs.  YVakeling  ..  ( 

E.  R.  Boulter  ..  ..  ( 

Small  Contributions  ! 


0 10  O 
0 10  0 
0 19  6 
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SATURDA  Y,  FEBRUARY  15,  1851. 


HERE  is  a bustle  in  the  work- 
shops ; and  buildings  in  pro- 
gress are  being  pushed  along 
so  that  the  “ hoards  ” may  be 
taken  down  before  good  May- 
day,  when  the  world  is  to  be  emptied  into 
London.* *  The  Marble  Arch  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with  rapidly.  It  is  already  as 
high  as  the  springing  of  the  main  archway. 
The  marble  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
which,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  not  adapted 
for  external  use  in  England,  had  decomposed 
•considerably  in  parts,  so  that  much  of  it  has 
i required  rubbing  and  working.  We  have 
objected  to  the  site  chosen  for  it,  and  even 
i more  strongly  to  the  hasty  way,  without  the 
: slightest  intimation  to  the  public,  in  which  this 
was  determined  on.  But  as  the  thing  is  done, 

: and  alteration  is  hopeless,  it  seems  useless  to 
keep  up  an  ill-feeling  by  repeating  objections. 
The  object  now  should  be  to  make  the  structure 
, as  complete  and  satisfactory  as  possible  under 
i the  circumstances.  At  the  time  when  Bucking- 
1 ham  Palace  was  first  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Blore,  with  a view  to  its  improvement,  the 
: arch  was,  as  it  has  continued  to  be,  a subject 
of  difficulty  and  discussion.  It  was  at  length 
; determined  to  abandon  the  expensive  style  of 
i decoration  commenced  by  Mr.  Nash ; to 
I patch  it  up  at  as  little  cost  as  possible; 

; and,  after  finishing  it  in  a plain  manner, 
l to  leave  it  standing  where  Mr.  Nash  has 
placed  it,  satisfied  with  exclaiming,  “ Thou 
canst  not  say  I did  it.”  Among  the  fragments 
of  Mr.  Nash’s  intention  was  found  a handsome 
frieze,  executed  by  some  of  the  first  sculptors  of 
the  day,  and  intended  to  adorn  the  upper  com- 
] partment  of  the  arch.  Not  knowing  how  to 
; apply  this  piece  of  work,  yet  desirous  of  re- 
i serving  it  from  being  cast  aside  as  rubbish,  Mr. 
Blore  fixed  the  several  pieces  of  the  frieze  in 
separate  compartments  of  the  external  wall  of 
I Buckingham  Palace;  but  was  compelled,  by 
t the  nature  of  the  elevation,  to  place  them  at 
s such  a height  that  since  that  time  they  have 
i never  attracted  observation,  and  are  probably 
] forgotten ; and,  moreover,  they  are  now  in- 
i closed  in  the  court  formed  by  the  recent 
; addition  to  the  building. 

Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  consider, 

’ whether,  in  finishing  the  arch  in  its  new  site, 
i the  original  plan  might  not  partially  be  carried 

* Among  the  new  schemes  in  America  in  connection 
i with  this  descent  upon  our  shores,  is  a lottery,  under  the 
i disguiso  of  “ The  World’s-Fair  Art-Union,”  limited  to 
-1,000  subscribers,  each  paying  5 dollars.  Every  subscriber 
i is  to  receive  an  engraving  of  the  Interior  of  the  Building 
; as  fitted  up,  and  there  are  to  be  twenty-five  first  class 
1 prizes  and  twenty-five  second  class  prizes  : the  first  class 
] prizes  to  be  “ a first  cabin  passage  from  New  York  to 
. London  and  back,  with  every  requisite  for  the  voyage, 

\ together  with  100  dollars  for  expenses  in  London ; and 
i each  second  class  prize  will  be  a first  cabin  passage  from 
i New  York  to  London  and  back,  with  every  requisite  for 
1 "the  voyage.”  The  advertisement,  which  we  find  in  the 
i New  York  Day-Book,  says  : “We  have  taken  the  trouble 
t to  ascertain,  by  a careful  and  elaborate  estimate,  that  to 
I produce  an  engraving  worthy  of  this  memorable  occasion, 

• and  to  make  4,000  copies  of  it,  would  cost  at  least  5,000 
c dollars.  For  such  an  engraving  the  printsellers  would 
c charge  certainly  10  dollars,  probably  15  dollars  a copy,  and 
1 pocket  perhaps  20,000  dollars  of  profit.  Instead,  however, 

■ of  letting  this  enormous  sum  be  swallowed  up  by  the  print- 
i sellers,  we  will  publish  the  engraving  by  co-operation  ; so 
1 that  each  subscriber  can  obtain  a copy  at,  to  say  the  least, 

■ -one-half  the  -price  the  printseller  would  charge,  and  then  have 
i a large  sum  to  spare  to  distribute  prizes.”  An  American 
i artist  is  to  be  sent  over ! 


into  effect,  adding  to  the  beauty  and  import- 
ance of  the  work,  by  removing  these  pieces  of 
sculptured  marble,  and  others  now  scattered 
about,  to  their  original  destination  ? A bronze 
Victor)',  or  car  and  horses,  resembling  that  on 
the  Brandenburgh  Gate  at  Berlin,  would  be  a 
material  addition  to  its  general  effect. 

At  Buckingham  Palace,  whence  it  was  re- 
moved, the  new  enclosure,  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  and  Mr. 
Nesfield,  is  being  erected,  consisting  of  mas- 
sive stone  piers,  about  15  feet  high,  with  an 
ornamental  iron  railing  on  a large  stone  curb. 
On  the  four  piers  in  the  centre,  forming  the 
entrances, are, — on  one,  the  lion;  on  the  second, 
the  unicorn ; and  on  the  two  others,  groups  of 
dolphins,  with  their  tails  entwined,  to  carry 
lamps;  the  whole  carved  under  Mr.  John 
Thomas.  There  are  also  to  be  sculptures  in 
the  panels  of  some  of  the  piers. 

Relative  to  the  figures  already  up,  we  have 
received  a number  of  objecting  letters.  One 
writer  says  : — “ Surely  we  are  getting  into  an 
odd  fashion  of  sculpture  for  buildings.  If  a 
coat  of  arms  is  to  be  erected,  it  must  now  be 
broken  into  fragments — the  supporters  are 
divided,  and  each  has  a separate  sentry-box  of 
his  own;  as,  for  instance,  the  lions  at  the 
Victoria  Tower,  Westminster.  Then,  again, 
on  the  gate-posts  at  Buckingham  Palace  : you 
see  a lion  bolt  upright,  with  his  board,  on  one 
post,  and  look  to  the  right,  three  doors  off,  and 
you  see  a monster  of  an  unicorn,  trying  to 
hold  on  by  his  board ; and  then,  on  the  main 
gate-posts,  you  see  shoals  of  blubber-headed 
fish  trying  to  twist  each  other’s  tails  ; looking, 
for  all  the  world,  as  if  they  had  come  by  sea 
all  the  way  from  Cathay  to  a strange  land, 
in  woeful  plight,  being  bad  sailors,  and  fairly 
put  on  the  shelf  for  their  peccadilloes.” 

Another,  who  pretends  to  be  a Frenchman, 
supposes  they  were  put  there  to  enliven  tl  e 
coming  foreigners  and  provincialists.  In 
seriousness,  however,  they  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  could  be  desired. 

The  ugly  wreath,  unnaturally  projecting 
forward  above  the  shield  in  the  central  group 
on  the  top  of  the  palace,  to  which  we  objected 
at  the  time  of  its  execution,  has  not  been 
altered.  A slashing  writer  in  the  Times,  who  ! 
signs  himself  “The  Lion  that  supports  the 
Royal  Arms,”  says,  between  the  central  groups 
“ the  eye  of  faith  may  discern  a gate  leading  to 
nothing,  and  above  it  either  a wreath  extended 
to  crown  the  kingdom’s  acknowledged 
‘strongest,’  when  Mr.  Carlyle  shall  have  found 
him,  and  he  may  chance  to  be  wending  his 
way  to  the  seventh  heaven  through  the  said 
gate,  or  an  eyelet  hole,  in  which  a ‘sufficient’ 
rope  may  be  rove  to  hang  the  arch-scoundrel 
when  he  shall  have  been  ultimately  detected  by 
the  same  philosopher,  and  be  finally  despatched 
through  the  airy  portal  into  infinite  space.” 
How  difficult  is  excellence  ! * 

At  the  British  Museum,  also,  the  enclosure 
is  now  going  on.  A granite  curb  about  3 feet 
high  above  the  pavement  is  being  erected, 
on  brick  foundations,  large  and  deep.  The 
piers  for  the  central  gates  will  be  very  massive, 
and  so  will  be  the  iron  scroll-work  that  will 
form  the  enclosure.  Our  readers  know  that 
statues  are  to  surmount  some  of  the  piers. 

* A correspondent  suggests  au  alteration  of  the  line  of 
railing  round  the  park  where  it  meets  the  iron  gates 
dividing  the  space  in  front  of  the  palace  from  the  Bird- 
cage-walk ; but  it  would  not  be  understandable  without  a 
diagram.  We  may  also  mention  here  a plan  by  Mr.  Gray 
for  laying  out  tno  park,  which  has  some  picturesque 
features. 


The  scaffolding  has  been  put  up  for  raising 
the  sculpture  which  is  prepared  for  the 
tympanum  of  the  portico,  so  that  gra- 
dually we  may  hope  to  get  some  life  into 
the  exterior  of  the  building.  The  decoration 
of  the  new  western  galleries  (by  Mr.  Collman, 
under  Mr.  Smirke)  is  now  nearly  completed, 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Assyrian  anti- 
quities, which  are  at  present  just  as  much 
buried  as  if  Layard  had  never  lived.  The 
ceiling  of  the  new  galleries  is  formed,  like  those 
of  the  other  galleries,  into  a series  of  small 
deeply-sunk  panels  : the  ground  of  these  is 
coloured  blue,  and  upon  this,  in  the  centre  of 
each,  is  a gilt  star,  or  a composition  of  four 
honeysuckles,  placed  alternately.*  The  plas- 
ter bed-moulds  around  each  panel  have  red  in 
them,  and  on  the  soffit  of  the  main  beams, 
forming  the  larger  divisions  of  the  ceiling, 
panels  are  formed  by  green  lines.  The  frieze 
on  the  walls  has  a white  honeysuckle  pattern 
on  a quiet  green  ground ; but  where  it  runs 
out  over  the  projecting  piers,  frets  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  honeysuckle.  The  upper  part  of 
the  walls  is  coloured  sage  green,  with  panels 
formed  by  red  lines,  and  the  lower  part  (the 
podium)  is  to  be  coloured  dark  red,  as  a back 
ground  for  the  sculptures.  The  decoration  of 
the  Elgin  room  will  be  richer,— the  walls 
wholly  red. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  effect, 
when  the  works  are  completed,  will  be  satis- 
factory as  to  colour ; at  all  events,  far  superior 
to  the  blank  white  walls  and  ceilings  formerly 
in  vogue.  What  we  have  to  object  to  is  the 
entire  absence  of  art .•  there  is  nothing  that 
called  for  thought,  or  will  give  thought.  There 
is  a little  more  variety  in  the  Etruscan  room, 
where,  by  the  way,  the  common  glass  skylight 
has  a bare  and  inharmonious  effect. 

Coming  away  from  the  Museum,  we  went  to 
see  if  any  steps  had  been  taken  in  Leicester- 
square ; thence  to  the  Ordnance  Office,  Pall- 
mall,  that  we  might  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject;  and  afterwards  to  the  building  near 
Thames-bank,  which  is  being  fitted  up  as  a 
“ Mechanics’  House  ” for  the  May  meeting. 

Our  readers  know  that  the  centre  of  Leices- 
ter-square  is  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a building  to  receive  Mr.  Wyld’s 
intended  great  Globe.  After  much  difficulty, 
and  the  payment  of  no  less  than  3,000/., 
the  arrangement  for  the  ground  is  now 
completed.  The  building  is  to  be  of  a 
circular  form,  90  feet  across,  enclosing  the 
Globe,  of  60  feet  in  diameter.  Corridors 
for  promenade  will  surround  it,  and  it  is 
to  have  four  covered  approaches  from  the 
sides  of  the  square.  The  external  elevation 
at  the  sides  is  proposed  to  be  20  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a large  bell-shaped  roof  of 
zinc.  The  building  itself  will  be  mainly  of 
timber,  the  inner  surface  of  the  Globe  of 
plaster  of  Paris. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Globe  will  be  a series  of 
galleries,  four  in  number,  constructed  so  as  to 
enable  visiters  to  see  every  portion  of  the 
model.  These  galleries,  it  is  said,  will  afford 
accommodation  for  1,000  or  1,500  persons  at 
one  time,  and  are  to  be  approached  by  spiral 
staircases  in  the  centre.  The  entrance  is  to  be 
at  the  south  of  the  Globe. 

Mr.  Welch  is  the  architect.  Tenders  were 
received  a few  days  ago  for  the  construction 
of  the  main  portion  of  the  building,  and  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Myers  was  the  lowest ; but 

* These  patterns  are  from  Greek  fragments. 
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even  this  was  greater  than  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  accept,  and  the  plan  is  to  be 
modified.* 

As  to  the  Ordnance  Office,  a brick  building 
on  the  south  side  of  Pall-mall,  some  of  our 
correspondents,  seeing  the  works  now  goin; 


and  Milton,  and  the  guileless  Newton.  In  • wings  shot  with  glorious  lights  of  purple  blue, 
proceeding,  as  I would  now  do,  to  consider  The  Vanessa  Antiopa,  purple  brown,  bounded 
the  application  of  art,  I shall  make  a : with  a border  of  velvet  black  gemmed  with 
few  remarks  on  what  we  ought  to  study,  violet  spots,  and  beyond  this  a broad  cream- 
chiefly  bearing  reference  to  architecture.  In  j coloured  margin  sprinkled  with  sable.  And 
a former  paper  I have  said  that  we  must  so  we  might  run  on  through  the  whole  range 
study  Nature  herself,  and  as  she  has  been  of  natural  history.  As  to  form,  even 


on  there,  thought  that  its  symmetry  was  about  developed  in  art.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  [ ordinary  garden  will  supply  an  inexhaustible 
to  be  destroyed  by  raising  one  wing  and  not  3tt"tf  °fn  **  ft  ™ith  re- I variety  But  in  applying  imitation  of  nature 
3 3 b ” . I ?Pect„  t0  the  study  of  nature  itself,  the  mam  it  may  be  necessary  to  idealise.  You  mieht 

the  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  both  are  : benefits  to  be  derived  are  large,  general1  desire,  for  instance,to  introduce  in  Gothic  foliage 

+n  lio  roico/i  rinrl  ll'o  Knluot^o/Ta  r.  n I]./.  mono  mKioli  ,-1  i.-r.,. , 1 . . ..  „ 1 — f - l.  . i i . ..  ^ 


to  be  raised  and  the  balustrade  replaced  on  the  ideas,  which  act  only  indirectly  on  any  a leaf  somewhat  short  and  wide  for  the  sake 
top  of  them.  The  centre  will  remain  as  it  is,  branch  of  art  by  enlarging  the  mind  | of  its  other  attributes.  Then  it  is  allowable  to 
and  the  balustrade  there  will  therefore  stop  "'hlch  cu‘tivattf  k-  Thus>  fr°m  nature  you  apply  the  spirit  of  the  style  into  which  it  is  to 

* ; may  gather  the  ideas  of  order,  grandeur,  be  adopted,  and  consequently  to  point  and 
against  the  wings  on  either  side.  An  additional  | extent,  nrnnnrtinn.  heautv  variptv  Rrn  t.hp  ! plnnrr'ito  cnnl,  o i„„f  .1 


building  has  been  erected  for  the  purposes  of  knowledge  of  colour,  form,  and  the  like, 
the  office  on  the  west  side  of  it.  It  is  of  brick,  | Possessing  these  ideas,  when,  in  imita- 

with  dressings  of  Anston  stone ; Italian  in  tlon  o!,  nature,-  >ou  endeavour  ‘° 

. , ,,  ,,  . . , . you  also  endeavour  to  express  them  in 

style.  Mr.  Pennethorne  is  the  architect.  Ad-  your  work,  and  according  to  your  sense 
joining  it  a house  is  being  built  for  Messrs. 1 and  knowledge  of  their  relative  and  com- 
Harding  and  Co.,  where  the  dressings  are  of  bined  powers  will  be  the  success  of  what 
Aubigny  stone.  j y°u  attempt.  There  are  few  things  in  which 

“ ■ , 1 1 nr  1 , tt  I the  study  of  nature  may  be  more  immediately 

As  to  the  intended  Mechanics  House  now  usefu,  than  in  the  treatIient  of  lighl  and  ,had' 

being  fitted  up,  it  is  a large  warehouse,  of  and  in  most  other  matters  of  external  effect, 
most  lugubrious  aspect,  formerly  called  the 


| extent,  proportion,  beauty,  variety,  &c.,  the  ' elongate  such  a leaf.  There  results,  then,  an 


“ Thames-bank  Depository,”  in  Ranelagh-road' 
at  present  a very  unapproachable  district. 
There  are  two  floors  in  the  main  building  250 


ornament  at  once  natural  and  artistic — natural 
in  its  origin,  so  that  a child  would  call  it  a 
leaf;  but  artistic  in  its  expression,  so  that  a 
critic  would  say  it  was  a Gothic  one.  The 
consideration  of  this  topic  leads  us  to  the  study 
of  Nature  as  developed  in  art.  Here  we 
again  encounter  precedent.  It  is  a fact  that, 
during  past  ages,  men  have,  from  time  to 
time,  expressed  nature  in  their  works  in  the 
very  best  manner  in  which  it  can  be  expressed, 
and  have  thus  made  what  we  may  term  the 


feet  long  and  about  50  wide,  besides  other  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  features  of 
buildings;  the  whole  calculated  to  provide  j an  efbbce  be  such  as  to  produce  a good  ex- 
nightly  accommodation  for  1,000  persons  The  pression'  Attenuatedmullions, poverty-stricken 

1 ' Clisns.  insilfflf lPnt  mmilnmiro  moaitro  clrmn 


Yet  how  often  and  unwisely  we  disregard  nature  of  art— in  the  establishment  of  certain 
these  things;  important  enough  when  we  con-  inviolable  principles.  It  follows,  then,  that 
sider,  for  instance,  that  the  play  of  light  and  ; these  works  must  be  studied  by  men  who 
shade  is  to  a building  what  expression  is  to  would  excel  now — not,  indeed,  servilely ; not 
tlmface.  Both  are  dependent  on  the  features,  regardlessly  of  our  age;  but  to  obtain  the 

spirit  of  them,  and  in  spirit  to  re-apply  their 


t , , , . • . , j cusps,  insufficient  mouldings,  meagre  string- 

separate  rooms  (one  for  each  lodger)  are  to  be  j bondings-all  afford  instances  where  a miser- 


formed  by  partitions  7 feet  high  : there  is  to  | able  or  no  effect  of  light  and  shade  is  pro- 
be a general  dining-room  and  reading-room,  ^uced  : they  give  a pallid  and  bald  appearance; 
and  many  excellent  arrangements  are  talked  ^.r’  ^'ere  neither  prominence^  nor  depth 


principles.  As  for  authors,  let  us  cling 
affectionately  to  the  practical  — to  those 
who  write  from  their  own  experience  : 
let  us  listen  gravely  to  the  theoretical, 
because  they  often  see  more  from  a distance 
than  do  they  who  are  close,  and  they  have 

— time  to  bestow  in  considering  the  elegancies  of 

of  expression,  the  lights  are  feeble,  and  the  art  for  which  many  practical  men  have  no 

shadows  pale.  It  may  be  said,  “ it  does  not  opportunity.  In  practice  we  should  not  forget 

signify  if  the  parts  are  in  proportion,”  which  to  keep  up  our  manual  skill,  nor  pass  over 
great  cost  to  supply  what  will  be  much  needed,  ’night  abstractedly  be  true;  but  it  must  be  J such  questions  as  those  of  the  strength  and 

but  we  must,  nevertheless,  wish  that  a brighter  j remem^ei'fd  that  the  expression  is  required  for  | duration  of  materials.  And  now,  entering  on 

spot  had  been  selected.  The  men  from  the  ' * huraan  e7e  to  appreciate,  and  that  therefore  j the  application  of  art,  let  us  first  of  all  regard 

mil  fliof ripfo  u iii  . ,,  , , too  minute  a proportion  is  by  no  rneans  desir-  | latility,  of  one  kind  or  another.  A building  too 

coal  districts  will  not  discover  that  they  have  able.  The  same  rule  should  be  followed  in  this  large  or  too  small  for  its  desired  purpose  is,  in 
leit  them;  and  to  find  their  way  home  alone  as  in  the  case  of  construction,  when, for  example,  j a degree,  useless.  There  are  several  subordi- 
after  dark  will  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  I c°hunns  are  made  use  of  in  some  positions  nates  of  utility,  such  as  convenience  and  com- 

i may  appear  to  carry  what  is,  in  fact,  j fort.  A dwelling  with  upper  stoi  es  and  no 

otherwise  supported  and  this  for  the  sake  of  stairs,  such  as  an  amateur  once  ac  ually  built. 


of.  We  should  be  sorry,  therefore,  to  dis- 
courage a speculation  which  is  being  made  at 


ON  THE  STUD\  AND  APPLICATION  satisfying  the  eye.  Light,  and  especially  arti-  with  bad  ventilation — with  doors  hung  j‘ust 
OF  ART.f  ricial  light,  should  fall,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  wrong  way — with  a huge  cavernous  hall, 

M e have  completed  the  first  part  of  the  I’'om  above,  as  it  does  naturally.  Iuthearchi-  and  burrows  for  rooms, — or  with  echoing 


argument,  having  treated,  convincingly  I hope,  tecture  of  poetry  this  has  been  observed  by 
with  respect  to  the  right  study  of  art,  mainly  ^I’lton»  where,  speaking  of  the  palace  of  Pan- 
of  the  necessity  of  the  desire  to  study,  and  demonium,  he  says — 
of  knowing  how  to  do  so  ; subordinate!)', 
of  method,  of  regard  to  time,  of  self-denial, 
industry,  patience,  and  care ; corroborativelv’ 

l ...  . i . 


“ From  the  arched  roof 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic  many  a row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a sky.” 


rooms  and  a vestibule  like  a kennel, — a house 
all  staircase,  or  with  floors  tnat,  like  fresh  ice, 
sink  with  you  towards  the  middle  as  you  walk, 
half  expecting  to  disappear, — is  a monument 
of  inefficiency  and  waste.  And  so  of  council- 
chambers  peopled  with  echoes,  and  picture- 
galleries  given  over  to  darkness, — all  of  them 
more  or  less  useless.  Is  it  asked,  what  do  we 


of  purpose,  principle,  honour,  and  duty.  Nor 

can  I think  that  there  has  been  set  up  too  high  , — 

a standard.  For  our  consideration  it  will  And  again,  says  Pope,  in  “The  Temple  of  want  with  utility  in  fine  arts?  What  utility, 
appear  evident  that  all  these  things  are  closely  Fame,” — say,  in  the  picture  ? Why,  the  use  of  it  at 

connected  together,  and  that  to  be  persuaded,  “ The  everliving  lamps  depend  in  rows  ■>  lea8t.  “ educate  the  eye— to  assist  the 

for  instance,  of  duty  in  the  matter,  is  to  be  per-  I 1 v 

suaded  of,  and  indeed  to  observe,  all  the  rest.  And  there  are  many  other  instances.  An  op- 


mind  in  forming  images  of  great  events 
and  personages — in  storing  in  its  memory 


I have  endeavoured  to  take  a comprehensive  Pos’^on  °f  lights  is  bad,  being  as  unpleasant  some  great  historical  fact,  some  lovely  scene 


view  of  the  case,  and  to  set  forth  the  system  f0  encoun^er  as  it  is  to  sit  in  a draught.  And  of  heaven’s  handiwork, — in  contemplating 


which  appears  to  me  the  best  in  real,  solid  i ??w  vexatious  is  a conflict  of  lights  ! — how  1 great  ideas  of  the  departed.  Think  for  a mo- 
advantage  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  i distressing  the  situation  of  a stained  glass  I ment  of  the  immense  usefulness  of  our  pano- 
and  from  which,  moreover,  we  may  derive,  not  I 'vlf^Sw  between  two  others  blazing  in  their  ramas  as  a mode  of  instruction,  when,  by  the 
only  artistic  excellence,  but  actual  good  in  the  nakedness  a “ dim  religious  light  ” between  power  of  the  brush,  either  the  city  of  Con- 


mode  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  true  that  there 
have  been  many  who,  either  in  this  or  that 
particular,  have  failed  to  observe  these  neces- 
sities ; but  very  few  who  have  not  acquiesced 
in  most  of  them.  No  one  would  tell  us 
that  Raffaelle,  for  instance,  young  as  he  was, 
did  not  choose  the  highest  range  of  art— did 
not  give  himself  up  to  it— observed  no  time, 
no  method— had  no  industry,  patience,  or 
care  in  painting— no  one  would  tell  us  this, 
whatever  he  might  say  of  Raffaelle’s  moral 
principle,  which,  after  all,  was  not  unusually 
indifferent,  considering  his  age  and  that  in 
which  he  lived ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  repose  on  the  memories  of  Michaelangelo, 


. * ®her«  wm>  doubtless,  be  plenty  of  Exhibitions.  A 
building  lor  such  a purpose  is  about  to  be  put  up  in  the 
area  ot  Hungerford  Market,  Charing-cross.  Londoners  ' 
look  after  your  open  spaces  and  squares,  and  do  not  too 
readily  allow  them  to  be  covered, 
t Sec  page  68,  ante. 


two  profane  starers.  Let  not  the  elegancies  of  stantine  or  the  wastes  of  the  Nile  are  trans- 
your  art  be  disregarded,  because  condemned  by  ported,  as  if  by  magic,  to  our  land.  Again,  a 
thes  everely  practical  and  self-styled  spiritual : man  who  could  possibly  form  to  himself  no 
who  like  four  whitewashed  walls,  a waste  white  figure  of  a holy  person  that  should  at  all  ex- 
celling, and  twelve  square  holes,  set  like  press  in  its  lineaments  his  divine  attributes, 
traps  for  the  whole  day  to  fall  through?  might  be  immensely  assisted  by  studying  a 
Once  encourage  that  description  of  palace  or  great  picture, — say  of  Correggio's,' — and  even 
temple,  and  farewell  to  art ! Study  Nature  for  affected  with  an  awe  and  reverence  before 
colour  and  variety  of  form,  for  with  her  the  foreign  to  him.  And  by  this  means  the  senses, 
former  offers  every  combination  and  contrast,  too  often  abused,  are  made  the  vehicle  of  the 
and  the  latter  is  almost  infinite.  Who  ever  highest  thoughts.  On  the  same  principle  a 
saw  a bird  dressed  in  what  we  call  bad  taste ? barn  may  be  perfectly  useful  for  containing 
Is  there  anything  more  chastely  magnificent  crops,  but  more  than  comparatively  useless  for 
than  the  harmony  of  colour  in  the  plumage  of1  public  devotional  purposes,  since  absolutely 
the  peacock?  What  could  better  contrast  mute  in  expression.  We  find  then  that  a 
than  the  red  and  grey  in  the  uniform  of  the  subordinate  of  utility — if,  indeed,  a subordi- 
African  parrots?  Look  at  the  butterfly  Par-  nate  at  all — is  what  I would  call  educational 
nassius  Apollo,— its  wings  are  of  a pale,  semi-  1 worth  of  idea,  i.e.  the  expression  in  your 
transparent  white,  the  upper  maculate  with  works,  according  to  subject,  of  some  idea 
sable,  the  lower  rich  with  crimson  eyes.  The  that  shall  teach  the  mind,  and  improve  and 
Apatura  Iris,  or  Purple  Emperor,  with  dark  amplify  it.  Let  your  churches  be  eloquent 
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with  the  story  of  the  faith,  and  of  its 
! martyrs ; your  senate  - houses  teem  with 
I the  history  of  the  land  and  its  legisla- 
tors; your  theatres  be  rife  with  the  me- 
jmoirs  of  the  drama  and  the  mighty  poets; 

I and  everywhere  rejecting  all  that  is  of  a de- 
basing or  contaminating  tendency, — let  this 
material  teaching  be  as  highly  as  it  can  to 
purify  and  to  improve.  Why  may  not  the 
ecclesiastical  edifice  display  on  its  walls  the 
raising  of  Lazarus — the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen — the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  ? Why 
should  not  a nation’s  council-chamber  repre- 
sent, as  doth  ours,  the  inviolable  dignity  of  its 
judges — its  Gascoignes — or  the  tender  com- 
miseration of  its  Sydneys  ? Why  may  not 
the  theatre  show  forth  some  such  illustrious 
I scenes  of  forgiveness  and  the  like  as  we  may 
i find  in  Shakspeare  ? If  this  were  done  in  the 
I highest  manner,  men  would  be  continually 
! familiarised  with  all  that  is  great  and  pure, 

; and  would  even  find  virtue  gazing  from  the 
1 walls  whither  they  may  have  thronged  to 
i avoid  her.  And  constancy  of  idea,  i.  e.  the  not 
( contradicting  nor  counteracting  one  part  of 
! your  work  by  another,  is  of  immense  import- 
lance.  You  may  do  this  in  architecture  as  well 
|‘ as  in  any  other  art.  Towering  columns  may 
: be  reared  to  produce  the  effect  of  grandeur  : 
you  may  crown  them  with  a shelf  and  a pep- 
iiper-pot,  and  it  is  gone.  Clustered  columns, 
pointed  arches,  may  be  raised  to  produce  beauty: 
you  may  cover  them  with  a flat  white  ceiling, 
and  it  is  gone.  But,  moreover,  let  there  be  a lead- 
ing idea .-  if,  for  example,  it  be  for  grandeur, 
ii consider  what  causes  will  produce  that  best, 
;and  exclusively  employ  them,  for  other  ideas 
I’will  follow  in  the  train  of  the  monarch,  and 
^complete  the  effect ; but  the  advantage  of  unity 
ris,  that  we  avoid  overburdening  our  own 
minds,  and  perplexing  those  of  others.  Pro- 
portion will  be  found  an  essential  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  all  good  ideas.  Wren  could  hardly 
[have  crowned  St.  Paul’s  with  a less  dome  than 
it  has,  nor  could  Milton  have  made  the  spear 
jlof  Satan  less  than  a Norwegian  pine,  with  the 
l:same  effect.  And  so,  in  minor  effects  of  unity, 
a building  should  not  be  ornamented  contrary 
|:to  its  purpose  ; but  the  ornament  should  lend 
the  nameless  harmonizing  graces  to  an  edifice, 
just  as  it  gives  the  fine  developing  touches  to 
a poem.  There  must  be  a connection  between 
the  whole  subject  and  that  of  its  adornment, 
lior  there  will  result  a counteraction  or  ineffec- 
tiveness of  idea.  Say  that  we  are  to  raise  a 
Ctomb  for  a dead  Christian.  What  is  the  sub- 
ject ? Death.  Perhaps  we  shall  express  it  by 
|the  dark  hue  of  the  marble,  the  deep  shade  of 
'the  mouldings,  the  recumbent  figure,  the 
|isituation,  and  the  retired  nook.  Now,  let 
j us  consider  the  ornament.  The  subject  of 
lithe  tomb,  we  said,  was  death;  but  death 
Mis  not  all  we  desire  to  express  for  the 
bdead  Christian  : there  remains  something 
ufor  us  to  tell  in  the  ornament.  What,  then, 
hishall  be  the  connected  subject?  Let  us  say 
fcthe  hope  in  which  that  still  one  died — and  we 
■will  suggest  it,  no,  not  by  a pagan  urn,  but  by 
jithe  simple  or  decorated  cross.  We  have 
Ibthence  the  desired  expression  given  to  our 
[work.  People  pass,  and  are  at  once  distinctly 
lereminded,  as  though  some  one  were  speaking, 
•‘of  the  common  sorrow  and  universal  hope, 
irln  this  we  may  observe  art  wholly  appropriate, 
"at  once  gloomy  and  triumphant, — sad,  yet  even 
prophetically  beautiful. 

I Very  important  is  it  in  the  application  of  art 
pin  architecture  to  regard  situation, — to  adapt 
'(your  work  to  the  place  for  which  it  is  in- 
letended, — even  to  choose,  as  far  as  you  can,  a 
picturesque  place.  I would  even  consider  the 
i.kibsence  or  presence  of  foliage,  in  determining 
lthe  colour  tone  of  my  building,  as  to  what 
Would  best  contrast  or  blend  with  the  sur- 
orounding  green;  whether,  for  example,  the 
Mate  roof  would  not  better  harmonise  in  its 
I'quiet  tone  with  those  old  oaks  behind  on  the 
[(slope  there,  than  would  a fiery  array  of  red 
Utiles, — or  whether  the  rich  brown  would  not 
jiebe  preferable  to  both.  I would  regard,  too, 
jhthe  prevailing  wind  and  the  force  of  it,  as  there 
Would  certainly  be  some  difference  in  an  edifice 
brerowning  a bleak  hill,  for  ever  buffetted  by 
jitstorm  and  hurricane,  and  one  seated  in  a 
qiquiet  nook  of  the  hills,  comparatively  unex- 


posed; and,  moreover,  these  two  different 
situations  might  call  for  different  styles.  I 
might  consider,  also,  the  lines  of  the  country. 
Nor  need  we  run  into  competition  with 
nature,  by  raising  up  a lofty  tower  under 
a precipitous  hill  that  dwarfs  it,  high  as 
it  is,  into  insignificance ; but  if  nature 
be  lowly,  and  we  have  only  an  undulating  or 
level  plain,  let  us  lift  our  tower  and  spire  to 
the  clouds  if  we  can, — rearing  a mountain  of 
art  that  shall  tell  the  distant  villages  of  the 
sunrise  while  they  are  yet  in  the  shade.  In 
all  works,  another  most  important  thing  is  the 
outline.  This  is  as  the  shadow  of  the  artist’s 
mind,  and  in  architecture  generally,  will  afford 
a correct  figure  of  his  genius.  In  “outline” 
are  certainly  to  be  considered  the  accustomed 
sky,  the  situation,  and  surrounding  objects. 
It  is  from  a regard  to  this  fact,  that  many  are 
inclined  to  prefer  the  Pointed  style  in  northern 
countries,  and  especially  in  our  own,  where 
we  are  so  much  subject  to  mist,  and  a conse- 
quent uncertainty  in  the  outer  lines  of  o-ur  edi- 
fices. The  high-pitched  roofs,  the  lofty  pin- 
nacles, the  soaring  spires  look  often  only  the 
grander  and  bolder  for  the  surrounding  vapour ; 
and  the  many  gilded  vanes  flashing  over  the 
mist  in  the  first  tide  of  the  upper  sunlight — 
seeming  to  wave  simultaneously,  like  fire-flags, 
in  the  breeze — beautifully  attracting  the  sight, 
and,  as  it  were,  lighting  its  way  down  the  dark 
perspective,  produce  a fairy  and  magical 
effect.  I have  stood  between  two  distant 
spires  at  sunset,  with  one  rising  like  a 
pillar  of  light  against  the  gathering  thun- 
der in  the  east,  and  the  other  standing 
dark  and  solemn  before  the  departing  glory  of  j 
the  western  heaven.  The  contrast  was  so 
striking  that  it  can  never  be  forgotten ; and  it 
is  from  observing  these  grand  effects  of  Gothic 
outline  that  one  can  easily  understand  why 
great  architects  have  insisted  on  the  Pointed 
style.  With  respect  to  classical  outline,  it 
would  seem  that  by  raising  the  classic  struc- 
ture well  above  surrounding  buildings,  and  by 
making  use  of  great  boldness  and  depth  of 
moulding — even  somewhat  more  than  usual — 
it  may  be  made  to  enforce  an  effect  in  spite  of 
the  atmosphere.  For  what  might  be  sufficient 
in  the  native  clime  to  secure  the  due  result, 
may,  if  merely  copied,  be  here  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose;  and  with  all  regard  for 
precedent,  it  must  surely  be  allowable  to  adapt 
the  exotic  to  the  soil  — to  consider  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sky  mirrored  in  the  Ce- 
phissus,  and  darkened  in  the  Thames.  For : 
say — to  assume  a case — that  it  were  possible,  j 
by  somewhat  exaggerating  the  proportion 
abroad  sufficiently,  to  create  a proper  effect 
here, — that  is,  in  fact  to  add  what  is  taken  off 
or  lost  in  appearance  by  the  haziness  of  our 
day  : why  should  it  not  be  considered  ? Are 
we  to  be  always  reproducing  the  Athenian 
temples  without  regard  to  the  total  change 
of  climate,  or  is  it  really  impossible 
to  make  any  beneficial  adaptation  ? The 
greatest  possible  boldness  and  grandeur  in 
Greek  are  required  to  contend  with  our  atmo- 
spheric difficulties.  Out  of  this  arises  the 
question  of  detail  and  expression,  connected 
with  those  of  ornament  and  light  and  shade 
already  treated  of.  Architectural  expression 
must  be  dependent  on  outline  and  detail  to- 
gether ; the  former  suggesting  the  main  gene- 
ral idea,  the  other,  as  it  were,  more  particu- 
larly describing  it.  If  the  one  be  bold  and 
severe,  graceful  or  florid,  so  let  the  other.  As 
in  all  things,  so  in  detail,  the  just  mean  is  at 
once  the  most  right  and  most  difficult  to  ob- 
serve ; because,  on  this  side,  a building,  from 
boldness,  becomes  uninteresting,  and  on  that, 
from  excessive  elaboration,  oppressive.  It  ishere 
that  a man’s  taste  will  be  most  tested,  and  while 
comparatively  he  works  out  his  genius  in  outline, 
his  art  will  declare  itself  in  the  detail.  This  is 
the  minor  execution  of  his  main  design,  and  in 
it  he  should  never  forget  the  ruling  idea  he 
desires  to  express,  and  that  so  clearly,  that  not 
so  much  himself,  but  that  others  may  appre- 
ciate it.  Let  us  have  a grand  outline,  severe 
detail,  bold  lights  and  shades ; a graceful 
outline,  rich,  yet  chaste  detail,  soft  lights 
and  shades  ; the  latter,  of  course,  chiefly 
resulting  from  the  mouldings,  and  per- 
haps depending  somewhat  on  a modifi- 


cation of  square  or  circular  form  in  either  case 
— this  for  the  soft,  and  that  for  the  severe* 
And  what  was  said  before  of  ornament  again 
applies.  In  the  application  of  art,  we  must 
consider  what  we  have  to  express,  what  ideas 
to  embody,  what  stone  words,  so  to  speak,  we 
have  to  write.  I do  not  say  that  we  want  a 
minute  symbolism,  which  would  be  wearisome, 
but  rather  a general  indication  of  the  purpose 
of  our  work,  a kind  of  “ allegory  of  general 
intention,”  as  Spenser  calls  it ; so  that,  in  ex- 
pression, the  parts  may  assist  the  whole,  taken 
as  such,  and  each  other  individually.  For  were 
I building  a baptistery,  I would  rather  choose 
not  to  ornament  it  with  caiving  of  full-blown 
roses,  but  of  the  buds;  and  I should  not  desire 
the  strong  light  of  day,  but,  in  preference,  the 
hue  of  dawn,  so  that  the  general  expression 
should  be  of  the  idea  of  birth, — of  entering, 
beginning,  purifying.  Now  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  an  alternating  series  of  portcullises  and 
fiends  on  such  a building  would  be  somewhat 
out  of  their  appropiiate  place;  just  as  would 
be  the  cypresses  painted  in  a sea-piece.  And 
is  not  this  expression  plainly  called  for  by  the 
thing  itself?  Were  you,  for  instance,  writing  a 
description  of  Despair,  would  you  depict 
him  in  some  bright  company,  with  a cheerful 
smile  on  his  countenance,  a gay  robe  studded 
with  stars,  and  an  altogether  contented  ap- 
pearance, wholly  contradictory  of  your  idea? 
or  would  you  not  rather  choose  some  solitude, 
whither,  all  haggard  and  wan,  his  robes  rent 
by  passion,  he  has  fled  to  wail  in  loneliness — 
some  dark  time,  some  ghostly  hour  of  nature 
suggestive  of  suicide,  which  should  add  to  the 
idea?  Or  would  you  describe  Joy  dwelling 
under  the  “brown  horror  of  the  woods?” 
or  depict  Birth  with  the  attributes  of  Death 
— Death  with  the  attributes  of  Birth  ? Or, 
again;  could  you  even  attempt  to  use  a 
similar  description  for  every  idea  alike? 
Now  it  is — of  course  in  a modified  degree — 
quite  possible  and  practicable  to  use  this  kind 
of  expression  in  architecture — not  so  as  to 
be  burdensome  or  oppressive,  but  rather  quietly 
suggestive,  as  are  the  crosses  on  church  gables, 
the  faces  of  angels  in  the  chancel,  and  the 
sacred  emblems  on  the  altar;  and  it  is  evident 
that  an  attention  to  the  reigning  idea — the 
spirit  of  a place — must  be  equally  good  and 
desirable  wherever  it  be  exercised. 

In  the  choice  of  styles,  a man  had  better 
consult  the  bent  of  his  own  genius  ; settle  on 
that  which  is  most  adapted  to  it;  work  himself 
into  the  very  spirit  of  his  choice;  apply  his 
whole  knowledge  of  art  to  its  development ; 
and  then  not  slavishly  imitate — not  seize  some- 
body’s book,  and  copy  out  of  it — not  fall  down 
and  worship  the  very  dust  of  some  old  temple, 
and  some  day  surprise  the  world  with  a totally 
unsuitable  imitation  of  this  architectural  god  : 
let  him  not  do  this,  but  boldly  go  upon  his  own 
experience,  the  result  of  his  studies,  his 
understanding  of  the  right  use  of  precedent, 
his  knowledge  of  the  age — its  means  and 
materials  — and  what  will  be  the  result? 
j He  will  produce  a work  that  is  wanted, 
a work  at  once  justifiable  by  the  principles 
of  art,  and  the  particular  style  of  art  he 
may  have  chosen  ; and  yet  original,  suited  to 
, the  time, — great,  because  true  ; good,  because 
rightly  progressive.  So  that  a man  do  tho- 
roughly master  some  good  style,  it  is  mere 
j waste  of  time  to  be  fiercely  struggling  for  the 
prevalence  of  this  or  that : that  which  has  rea- 
son on  its  side  will  doubtless  triumph,  and 
1 beyond  advice  and  example,  to  dogmatize  and 
! declaim, — to  spend  the  hours  in  strife  that 
should  be  devoted  to  improvement  of  the 
' general  art, — is  mere  architectural  bigotry.  The 
more  we  avoid  conventional  absurdities  the 
better  : the  less  we  become  ashamed  of  our 
country,  our  institutions,  and  ourselves,  so  far 
at  least  as  expressing  them  in  our  works  is 
concerned,  the  better ; for,  from  the  majority 
of  our  material  works,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
posterity,  five  hundred  years  hence,  to  tell 
who  we  were,  what  we  did,  and  to  what,  be- 
yond imitation,  we  aspired,  save  that  we  must 
have  lived  a long  while  ago  in  an  unfortunate 
age,  that,  so  far  as  art  goes,  “ never  told  her 
love.” 

I have  now  brought  to  a close  the  second 
part  of  this  paper.  In  the  first,  you  will  re- 
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member,  I treated  rather  of  the  discipline  and 
moral  necessities  of  the  student,  than  of  his  art, 
endeavouring  to  show  how  he  should  qualify 
himself  for  his  work.  In  this  I have  wished 
to  set  forth  what  he  should  consider  in  apply- 
ing it,  in  regard  of  nature — precedent,  utility, 
educational  worth  of  idea,  constancy  of  idea, 
unity  of  design,  situation,  outline,  detail,  ex- 
pression, and  the  choice  of  styles.  The  re- 
marks, though  necessarily  chiefly  intended  for 
architecture,  will  apply,  as  far  as  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  founded,  to  most  other  arts. 
In  conclusion,  in  adding  a few  words  on  the 
uses  and  glory  of  art,  I would  say,  let  us  con- 
cider  how  much  we  have  to  learn,  how  much 
to  do,  how  much  to  suffer,  if  we  would  make 
those  uses  manifest,  and  that  glory  enduring. 
■JiThe  age  we  live  in  is  one  of  advance  : all  are 
! hurrying  restlessly  onward  : all  are  striving 
, one  against  another  in  a huge,  human  competi- 
tion, *ia  which  every  man  sends  in  himself 
against  his  neighbour,  and  the  stronger  are 
accepted  and  the  weaker  gradually  disappear. 
We  have  then,  like  men  in  a race,  to  run — like 
men  matched  upon  a mountain,  to  climb — men 
ranged  in  a battle,  to  fight.  But  men  of  art 
are  in  a different  position  from  the  multitude 
as  respects  their  office.  They  are  as  teachers, 
guides,  refiners  : they  are  the  priests  of 
grandeur,  beauty,  and  grace : it  is  theirs  to 
lead  the  lower  mind  up,  step  by  step,  like  a 
little  child,  to  that  eminence  whence  it  may 
perceive  its  own  capabilities ; where  it  may 
breathe  the  air  of  intellectual  liberty;  where 
the  consciousness  of  inward  power  shall  be 
telling,  telling,  in  the  spirit  of  its  Divine  origin, 
and  showing  of  that  fountain  in  its  works.  The 
. tide  of  civil  education  rolls  along  the  channel 
i genius  and  the  arts  prepare;  and  if  they  be- 
come base,  or  worthless,  or  false,  the  way  they 
make  shall  be  like  them,  and  that  tide  a 
torrent  of  universal  destruction.  I say, 
then,  we  are  in  a responsible  position ; 
i 6ay,  then,  we  have  doubly  need  of  power 
;and  excellence  — power,  in  unity,  mutual 
(generosity,  and  support ; excellence,  by 
-strong,  earnest  labour,  deep  thought,  and  the 
genius  kept  for  ever  wakeful  and  observant, 
grasping  with  the  strength  of  a god  at  what  is 
cgreat.  if  we  are  to  toil  for  nothing, — if  the 
■xVhole  end  of  our  labour  is  but  to  produce  a 
Jinepoem,  a fine  building,  a fine  picture,— fine 
. and  no  more, — we  are  but  at  the  work  of 
; 'Sisyphus.  But  if  the  true  end  of  it  be  to 

• enlighten,  teach,  exalt — if  we  speak,  build, 

( paint,  but  to  improve  and  adorn, — our  labour 

will  truly  be  Sisyphean  ; but  the  result  is  not: 
the  stone  does  not  roll  back,  but  daily  and 
hourly  goes  higher,  higher,  up  the  hill.  1 hen, 

. knowing  what  is  due  from  us,  let  us  arise  to 
work, — let  us  rest,  to  think, — aye,  let  us  sleep, 

• but  to  dream  of  being  greatly  useful ! No 

• toil,  no  trouble,  no  disappointment  shall  stand 
in  our  way  triumphant : we  have  a purpose : 

tand  a mighty  one : we  have  a power,  and  to 
.answer  for  its  right  exer'ion.  And  as  we  toil 
up  the  steep  hill  of  life,  beckoning  to  those  in 
the  valley  to  follow,  bidding  them  raise  their 
eyes  and  observe  our  path,  we  ourselves  will 
■daily  lift  up  our  gaze  far,  far  on  high : we 
will  think  of  the  eternal  end  ; we  will  muse  on 
■the  natura  lvanity  of  our  highest  art  compared 
with  what  surrounds  us,  and  shall  so  ever 
more  and  more  understand  that  genius,  art, 
labour,  every  power  that  we  have,  every 
thought  we  can  express,  every  hope  that  burns 
within  us  then  only  is  great,  then  truly  excel- 
lent, when  it  glorifies  the  Almighty  Architect 
of  the  universe,  of  the  innumerable  suns,  of  the 
infinite  deep  of  heaven. 

H.  T.  Braithwaite.* 


Iron  Lighthouse  for  the  American 
Government. — Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Grace- 
church-street,  is  at  present  constructing  a cor- 
rugated iron  lighthouse  for  the  American 
Government.  lie  has  only  contracted  for  the 
iron  part  of  it,  and  the  lantern  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Americans,  who  are  to  erect  it. 
It  is  now  put  together  at  the  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess-fields,  New  North-road,  Iloxton. 
The  building  will  shortly  be  completed  and 
shipped  to  its  destination. 

• We  must  compliment  Mr.  Braithwaite  on  the  produc- 
■tion  of  this  excellent  papor. — Ed. 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  FOURTH 
LECTURE  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

From  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  period, 
the  great  writers  on  art,  whose  works  form  the 
subject  of  investigation  in  this  series  of  lec- 
tures, have  laboured  for  all  ages, — the  prin- 
ciples of  the  noble  art  of  architecture  being 
unvarying, — the  only  changes  they  are  capable 
of  receiving  being  from  the  new  discoveries  in 
science,  or  the  application  of  material,  such 
as  iron.  The  strong  recommendation  to  study 
these  writers  is  not  a vain  pursuit,  for  art  is 
ever  unvarying  and  taste  immutable.  The 
student  is  not  only  encouraged,  but  becomes 
awakened  to  the  dignity  of  the  art,  and  is  en- 
abled to  fill  the  position  in  society,  and,  satis- 
factorily to  himself,  assume  the  rank  to  which 
his  profession  is  entitled. 

Vitruvius  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  writers 
on  architecture  : Sulpicius  calls  him  “ divine, 
as  he  holds  to  the  principles  of  the  Greeks. 
Schneider,  another  writer,  says  the  principles 
of  this  art  surpass  all  others.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  learned  as  Alberti,  nor  so  elegant  as 
Palladio.  Vitruvius,  in  the  preface  to  the 
seventh  book  of  his  invaluable  work,  states 
that  he  had  gathered  his  precepts  from  the 
writings  of  forty-one  Greek  authors — all  of 
them  lost  to  us,  but  for  him.  He  is  as  truly 
the  father  of  the  moderns,  as  he  may  be  called 
the  child  of  the  ancients.  Although  his  sen- 
tences are  sometimes  clumsy  and  confused,  yet 
he  goes  direct  to  his  work.  Alberti  is  a writer 
on  the  beauty  and  the  ornament  of  the  art,  in 
which  his  essays,  inculcating  that  beauty  in 
architecture  consists  in  the  harmony  of  parts, 
leave  nothing  that  could  be  added.  Vitruvius, 
in  his  first  book,  indicates  the  qualifications 
required  of  an  architect,  and  in  the  second 
chapter  says,  these  principles  when  combined 
must  be  illustrative  of  order  in  all  the  mem- 
bers, as,  for  example,  the  regularity  of  a 
frieze.  No  other  author  insists  so  strongly 
upon  order  in  design  as  a fundamental  point, 
often  overlooked.  In  the  great  character  of 
nature  is  intermingled  rocks,  trees,  and 
all  the  adjuncts  of  landscape  composing  the 
picturesque ; but  the  architect’s  duty  is  to 
interfere  with  nature  — he  plants  the  ave- 
nue— he  levels  the  terrace  — everywhere  order 
must  be  his  guide,  for  he  must  remember 
that  order  is  the  source  of  the  sublime.  All 
Greek  buildings,  and  some  later  ones,  such  as 
King’s  College  Chapel,  at  Cambridge,  are  evi- 
dences of  it.  Blondel’s  illustration  of  order 
is  conclusive:  he  likens  it  to  an  army  drawn  up 
in  line  with  its  regular  masses  and  intervals, 
all  producing  a beauty  which  is  the  true 
source  of  pleasure.  A work  of  order  is  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  or  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
in  Arcadia.  In  sculpture  and  painting  the 
works  of  Phidias  and  llaffaelle  breathe  repose: 
— this  is  the  true  aim  of  the  fine  arts,  to  be 
soothing  in  their  effect.  Order,  disposition, 
and  repose,  then,  are  the  great  ends  for  art  to 
achieve,  for  after  all  our  pranks,  we  find  tran- 
quillity the  great  element  of  satisfaction  to  the 
eye,  as  in  the  forum  of  Nerva  restored  by 
Palladio,  the  library  at  Venice,  and  the  palace 
at  Naples,  all  delighting  from  the  tranquillity 
of  order.  The  picturesque  school  of  archi- 
tecture was  invented  by  the  painters,  of  whom 
Michaelangelo  may  be  considered  the  chief. 
Raffaelle  having  died  at  an  early  age,  the  com- 
pletion of  St.  Peter’s  may  justly  be  attributed 
to  Michaelangelo.  The  fa£ade  of  St.  Peter’s 
exhibits  a total  absence  of  order,  the  spaces 
between  the  columns  being  all  of  irregular 
width,  as  the  exhibited  elevation  shewed.  The 
columniation  was  originally  intended  to  be 
open,  but  was  subsequently  filled  up,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a compressed  bas- 
relief.  The  facade  of  our  St.  Paul’s  is  every 
way  superior,  presenting  an  obedience  to  order 
very  dignified,  and  the  upper  portico  offers  a 
grander  position  for  Cardinal  Wiseman  to 
give  his  blessing  to  the  multitude  beneath, 
should  he  ever  get  there,  than  the  Pope  nowen- 
joys  from  an  insignificant  window  in  the  fron- 
tispiece of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Raffaelle,  the 
greatest  of  painters,  was  great  as  an  architect ; 
he  has  left,  however,  but  few  erections  from 
his  designs.  It  would  be  a great  service  to 
architecture  if  all  his  subjects  and  ideas  in  pic- 
tures were  collected  and  published  separately. 


The  order  of  window  openings  was  also  very 
striking,  and  good  designs  would  arise  from 
these  openings  being  regularly  determined  first, 
and  the  intermediate  spaces  filled  afterwards. 
In  the  chapel  by  Inigo  Jones,  at  Whitehall, 
this  arrangement  of  order  in  the  windows  was 
a striking  feature.  After  Peruzzi,  Vignoles, 
and  others,  a nausea  came  over  the  architects, 
owing  to  the  picturesque  influence,  until  they 
finally  became  the  great  image  manufacturers 
of  an  idolatrous  and  superstitious  age.  In  the 
insanity  of  this  time  the  church  opposite  the 
Fountain  of  Trevi  was  built  by  Cardinal  Ma- 
zani : Borromini  also  committed  great  absur- 
dities, sometimes  using  an  order  and  some- 
times no  order  at  all.  Bernini,  with  a high 
sense  of  beauty,  is  not  so  objectionable  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  classical  orders.  The 
pilaster  was  the  great  favourite,  sometimes 
continuous  with  capital,  and  occasionally  with 
mutative  capitals  of  the  orders.  Rossi,  Cicog- 
nara,  and  others  may  be  studied  with  great 
advantage.  With  us  the  orders  have  been  so 
misapplied  that  we  are  senseless  of  their 
beauties  and  appropriateness.  Foreign  critics 
say  of  us  that  the  abuse  of  the  orders  has  led 
us  to  place  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  to  decorate  a shop  front.  If  we 
were  to  study  portions  of  the  remains  at  Pom- 
peii we  should  find  great  resources  in  panelling, 
and  it  might  be  a very  desirable  matter  to 
propose  a premium  for  the  elucidation  of  a 
panelling  order  as  well  as  a fenestrial  order. 
Mr.  Hope's  new  house  in  Piccadilly  might  be 
cited  for  originating  new  ideas  in  window  ar- 
rangements. The  old  medieval  painters  have 
left  in  their  pictures  many  objects  worthy  of 
study  if  carefully  investigated.  The  resources 
of  architectural  subjects  introduced  by  painters 
should  not  be  neglected.  No  man  will  ever 
make  an  architect  who  does  not  unite  in  him- 
self a knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture  with  an  intense  study  of  his  own 
profession. 

The  second  portion  relates  to  disposition,  as 
suited  to  locality,  aspect,  and  utility.  By  the 
opportunity  the  Professor  had  enjoyed  for 
years  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  he  had  especially 
observed  in  every  part  these  intentions  ful- 
filled. The  windows  to  the  north-east  were 
always  open,  while  those  of  the  south-west 
were  constructed  to  be  closed.  Blenheim  is 
another  example  of  disposition  suited  to  con- 
venience. The  effect,  external  and  internal,  is 
really  a delight  : it  is  in  this  the  wisdom  and 
cunning  of  the  architect  are  conspicuous.  In 
the  primaeval  ages,  before  the  classical  era,  as 
well  as  in  the  dark  medieval  ages,  every  erec- 
tion was  single : disposition  of  parts  appears 
unknown  : like  Ajax,  all  was  absorbed  by  the 
one  feature.  The  grand  effect  of  order  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  the  city  of  Carlsruhe,  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  modern  buildings  of  Paris. 
The  analogyof  military  tactics,  as  an  army  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle,  is  seen  in  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital and  Blenheim,  and  the  same  in  the  Build- 
ing for  the  Exhibition,  all  breathing  order.  The 
art  of  arrangement  is  a rare  gift,  much  neglected 
in  these  times,  when  a hurry  and  desperation 
have  taken  possession  of  us.  Sir  Robert  Tay- 
lor’s block  of  the  Bank-buildings,  and  Lord 
Burlington’s  erection  in  Saville-row,  bespeak  a 
careful  study  for  laying  out  the  ground  plans 
to  all  the  varieties  of  convenience.  The  en- 
largement of  London  has  since  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  builders,  who  have  cut  the  land  into 
slices.  In  England,  we  build  with  an  economy 
of  this  kind,  because  we  are  a poor  people.  We 
should  build  in  such  a manner  that  the  gene- 
rous shall  commend,  and  the  frugal  not  find 
fault. 


Liability  of  Literary  Institutions. 
— Lord  Campbell  has  given  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  the  case  of  a dis- 
puted exemption  of  the  Royal  Manchester 
Institution  from  paying  poor-rates.  The  in- 
stitution was  established  exclusively  for  scien- 
tific and  artistic  purposes,  but  Lord  Campbell 
said,  that  although  the  object  was  very  laudable 
and  right,  yet  “ the  Court  could  only  look 
upon  the  society  as  a club  of  600  gentlemen 
associated  together  for  their  own  amusement, 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  exemption 
given  by  the  Act.” 
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SUBSOIL  DRAINAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

The  salubrity  of  towns  depends,  in  a very 
j ^reat  measure,  on  the  wet  or  dry  state  of  the 
(lands  near  to  and  upon  which  they  are  built. 
Lands  saturated  with  water,  and  lands  covered 
with  stagnant  pools,  exhale  large  quantities  of 
[moisture,  which  make  the  atmosphere  ex- 
cessively humid  and  chilly,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duce thick  mists  and  fogs.  The  atmosphere, 
jmoreover,  becomes  impregnated  with  the 
(chemical  impurities  which  arise  from  the  de- 
compositions of  vegetable  matter  on  such  sur- 
faces. Hence  many  diseases  are  aggravated 
jby,  while  others  are  wholly  traceable  to,  this 
Jcause.  Dwellings  that  are  erected  on  wet 
(ground  suck  up  moisture  therefrom,  causing 
:the  walls,  floors,  and  rooms  to  be  continually 
damp  and  cold.  It  is  extremely  desirable, 
itherefore,  that  all  such  lands  in  and  near  popu- 
lous districts,  especially  those  which  are  to  be 
(Occupied  by  dwellings,  should  be  relieved  of 
all  superabundant  moisture,  and  kept  as  dry 
|as  possible. 

1 The  effect  of  thorough  drainage  is  to  make 
iground,  before  saturated  with  water,  dry, 
iwarm,  and  healthy.  It  also  dries,  warms,  and 
ipurifies  the  atmosphere;  modifies  and  chastens 
Ithe  climate;  and  the  usual  train  of  evils,  dis- 
comfort, and  ill-health  are,  in  consequence, 
Igreatly  remedied,  and  in  some  instances  pre- 
sented. It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
ipreserve  the  health  of  towns,  their  entire  site, 
las  well  as  that  of  the  wet  and  marshy  lands  ad- 
jacent thereto,  should  be  thoroughly  drained. 
(This,  it  is  obvious,  is  a work  as  essentially 
necessary  to  be  done  as  providing  means  for 
icarrying  off  the  waste  water  and  soil  from  the 
houses.  But  since  stoneware  and  other  im- 
ipermeable  pipe  sewers  and  drains  have  come 
a;into  use,  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil  has  been 

I greatly  neglected,  and  latterly  it  would  appear 
to  be  entirely  forgotten.  These  pipes  can  only 
convey  away  the  fluids  which  are  discharged 
into  them  at  the  various  inlets ; for,  as  the 
[material  is  impervious,  and  as  the  joints  all 
(round  are  stopped  with  cement,  it  is  evident 
[ that  no  water  can  escape  into  them  from  the 
fsubsoil.  Hence,  in  many  situations,  where 
! these  pipe  sewers  have  been  and  are  now  being 
iput  down,  the  ground  is  as  wet  as  before  the 
(pipes  were  laid.  No  provision  whatever  is 
limade  to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  subsoil,  and 
(bo  free  the  foundations  of  the  houses  from 
damp.  This  is  a great  error,  which,  in  all 
nfuture  drainage  works  of  this  nature,  should 
ibe  avoided. 

1 Preliminary  to  the  putting  down  of  sewers 
and  main  drains,  as  well  as  to  the  erection  of 
i (houses,  the  condition  of  the  ground  as  to 
: [(dampness  should  be  ascertained.  This  is  an 
[operation  now  never  attended  to,  but  which 
ishould  on  no  account  be  neglected  where  it  is 
(proposed  to  lay  down  impermeable  pipes  ; for 
if  the  ground  be  wet  it  will  remain  so  if  only 
isuch  pipes  be  put  in.  Everywhere  the 
^subsoil  should  be  thoroughly  drained  down  to 
itat  least  four  or  five  feet  below  the  founda- 
tions of  the  houses.  This  should  be  effected 
' by  forming  permeable  sewers  at  intervals,  along 
Ithe  main  roads  and  streets,  of  a material  such 
[as  brick,  which  will  admit  the  land  water,  and 
Ithe  rain  which  sinks  into  the  ground,  to  per- 
wcolate  through  the  brickwork.  The  outfalls 
hand  inclinations  of  these  sewers  should  be 
leregulated  so  that  smaller  brick  or  permeable 
'nbranch  sewers  can  be  laid  from  them  through 
ihthe  minor  streets  lying  between  the  main  ones, 
tat  depths  sufficient  to  drain  the  subsoil  down 
Icto  the  level  above  stated. 

From  these  sewers  small  porous  drains 
jdshould  be  continued  immediately  along  the 
irfront-  and  rear,  as  well  as  through  and  under 
Ithe  houses,  which  drains  would  not  only  dry 
Ithe  ground,  but  would  also  serve  to  convey 
uaway  the  surface-water  from  the  roofs,  yards, 
uareas,  and  gardens,  while  the  sewers  and  main 
lidrains  would  serve  as  outfalls  for  the  drainage 
of  of  the  roads  and  streets.  Thus  would  the 
'(tentire  subsoil  of  all  the  roads  and  streets,  of 
tithe  yards,  areas,  and  gardens,  at  the  front  and 
rtrear  of  the  houses,  be  effectually  and  perma- 
mnently  drained  : the  rain,  as  it  falls  on  the 
rsisurface,  would  be  caught  and  carried  off  at 
( :o:once ; and  the  land,  as  well  as  the  houses,  would 
[ bbe  made  perfectly  dry  and  healthy. 


It  is  not  intended  to  depreciate  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  value  of  stoneware  and  other  im- 
permeable pipes  for  sewers  and  house-drains. 
For  these  purposes  such  pipes  are  most 
indispensable,  as,  when  properly  laid  and 
jointed,  they  effectually  prevent  the  liquid 
refuse  and  soil  from  escaping  into  and  filtering 
through  the  land  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
do  not  afford  means  for  the  water  in  the 
subsoil  to  drain  away,  and,  therefore,  the 
drainage,  as  a whole,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
efficiently  executed.  Now,  as  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  subsoil  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  and  kept  permanently  dry,  other 
sewers  and  drains  of  a porous  nature,  or  such 
as  would  allow  the  passage  of  water  into  them 
from  the  land,  should  be  laid  down  as  well. 
This  should  be  done,  if  the  drainage  is  to  be 
performed  scientifically  and  properly,  as  a 
separate  system,  or  in  combination  with  the 
soil  drains,  either  of  which  plans  can  easily  be 
effected. 

It  would  also  add  much  to  the  dryness, 
salubrity,  and  value  of  houses  if  land  drains — 
that  is  to  say,  pipe  drains,  capable  of  admitting 
water  through  their  substance  and  at  the 
joints — were  to  be  laid  down  below  and  out- 
side the  foundations  of  all  the  exterior  walls  of 
buildings,  particularly  those  walls  sunk  into  or 
placed  against  the  ground,  in  addition  to  the 
dry  areas  usually  provided.  The  rain  and 
land  water,  in  soaking  into  the  soil,  and  in 
flowing  to  the  lowest  places,  would  be  inter- 
cepted by  these  drains,  and  so  prevented  from 
running  under  the  houses  and  stagnating 
there.  This  would  also  tend  very  materially 
to  keep  the  land  around  and  under  the  houses 
dry,  and  so  preserve  the  walls,  floors,  rooms, 
and  furniture  from  damp  and  dilapidation. 
The  cost  of  putting  down  such  drains  would 
be  trifling  and  of  no  moment,  as  compared  to 
the  comfort  and  benefit  that  would  be  derived 
from  the  general  adoption  of  this  plan. 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

This  annual  exhibition  of  modern  art  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  Monday,  the  10th  inst. 
The  catalogue  names  538  works,  including  the 
sculpture.  As  a display,  it  averages  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  mediocrity,  min- 
gled with  some  few  of  considerable  excellence. 
Four  painters  and  one  sculptor,  among  the 
Royal  Academicians,  and  three  associates,  form 
the  only  contributors  from  that  body.  F.  R. 
Lee,  R.A.,  exhibits  a wild  and  romantic  site  of 
Glen  Lockey  ; T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.,  two  land- 
scapes, and  R.  Redgrave,  A.R.A,  a landscape 
with  a ruined  hermitage  (234) : in  the  fore- 
ground of  this  last  picture  the  wild  herbage 
is  carefully  illustrated  with  true  botanical 
knowledge.  The  talent  of  these  three  land- 
scape painters,  being  fully  appreciated,  needs 
no  remark.  Mr.  Creswick  steps  out  of  his  usual 
line  of  subject,  and,  in  a large  picture,  gives,  in 
his  best  manner,  abroad  expanse  of  country,  to 
which  R.  Ansdell  has  contributed  a clever 
group  of  agricultural  animals  in  the  fore- 
ground. By  D.  Roberts,  R. A.,  there  is  a por- 
tion of  the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Osiris — 
an  admirable  picture,  illustrating  the  wonder- 
ful architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  and  its  poly- 
chrorny.  A half-length  figure,  of  life  size,  by 
H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  entitled  “The  Last  of 
the  Abencerrages  contemplating  Granada,”  is 
finely  painted.  “The  Sea-Cave,”  by  W.  E. 
Frost,  A.R.A.,  consists  of  a single  female 
figure  crouching  in  a rocky  recess  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  colour  of  the  flesh  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  the  execution  equally  elaborate,  but 
the  expression  of  the  face  and  shape  of  the 
head  is  less  satisfactory. 

“ Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  Consort  of 
James  II.,  seeking  Shelter  under  the  Walls  of 
old  Lambeth  Church,”  by  F.  Newenham,  is  a 
picture  of  great  pretension,  and  also  of  great 
merit,  yet  not  without  some  curable  defects. 
The  queen  is  of  life  size,  holding  her  infant  in 
her  arms:  there  is  a good  deal  of  the  gran- 
diose in  her  form,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  satisfactory.  The  black  robe 
she  wears  is  not  detached  from  the  shadow 
cast  by  her  form  on  the  wall,  and  gives  it  an 
appearance  of  uncouth  clumsiness,  which  a few 
feeble  reflected  lights  would  have  lessened. 
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Notwithstanding  some  weak  points,  it  ex- 
hibits high  qualities  of  art.  448  is  a cir- 
cular picture,  entitled  “ History,”  by  J.  Sant. 
Mr.  Sant  achieved  great  success  last  year 
by  a similar  picture,  called  “ Astronomy,” 
and  this  appears  a continuation  of  the 
same  idea.  The  figure  personifying  His- 
tory is  a half-length  female  of  some  beauty, 
with  a book,  drawn  with  great  purity  and 
learning,  and  imbued  with  charming  tones 
of  colour,  particularly  in  the  shades.  It 
is  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  severity  of 
History.  In  the  execution  a strange  difficulty 
is  offered  by  somewhat  that  would  apparently 
be  the  ornament  of  a girdle,  hut  from  the 
absence  of  any  gradation  of  tint  to  give  it  a 
circular  form,  and  from  the  colour  employed, 
the  body  of  the  female  appears  pressed  upon 
by  a wooden  box. 

(233)  “Washing  of  Hands  in  a Turkish 
Harem,”  by  Willes  Maddox,  is  a cabinet  pic- 
ture of  high  finish  and  rich  colours.  (268) 

“ Cupid,”  by  C.  Brocky — a life  sized  boy 
floating  in  the  air — is  noticeable  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  flesh  tints.  (369)  “ Blanche,”  by 
Frank  Stone,  a little  picture,  consisting  of  a 
small  half-length  figure,  is  painted  with  more 
solidity  than  this  artist’s  larger  works,  and  will 
doubtless  be  a favourite.  (459)  “ A Study,” 
by  W.  Wallis,  a gem  for  finish  and  magnifi- 
cent colour,  consisting  of  small  half-length 
figures  at  a table : one,  playing  a violin,  re- 
minds the  spectator  somewhat  of  G.  Dow’s 
own  portrait  similarly  occupied  at  a window. 
The  hangers  have  shown  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  placing  this  beautiful  little  work  on  the 
floor  line.  (491)  “ Sunset  off  the  Isle  of 
Arran,”  by  J.  Danby,  is  a clever  marine  pic- 
ture by  a promising  son  of  the  veteran  asso- 
ciate. (492)  “ The  Infant  Moses,”  by  W.  J. 
Grant,  a small  historical  subject  well  placed 
on  the  canvas.  (501)  “ Van  Dyck  at  Saven- 
theim,”  byT.  Dehaussy,  is  a very  clever  work, 
remarkable  for  truth  of  expression,  finish,  and- 
many  other  good  qualities. 

Among  the  worthy  specimens  the  following- 
may  be  named,  either  for  their  pleasing  quali- 
ties or  artistic  execution  : — (25)  “ Grace,”  by~ 
F.  Goodall,  although  inferior  to  former  efforts 
by  the  same  artist,  is  a good  picture.  (29) 
“The  Farm — Evening,”  by  J.  Linnell,  is  bril- 
liant in  colour,  a small  work,  but  a gem  for  its 
lustre.  (50)  “ Children  feeding  a 'fame  Eagle,” 
by  F.  Taylor,  is  painted  in  a bold  and  dashing 
style.  (68)  “The  Eagle’s  Throne,”  by  J. 
Wolf,  is  firmly  conceived  and  painted.  H.  J. 
Boddington  is  scarcely  so  good  as  usual : the 
distance  in  72,  “ A Bright  Summer’s  Noon,” 
is  cleverly  painted.  (73)  “ Signor  Don  Sancho 
Panza,”  by  J.  Gilbert,  is  characteristic.  (136) 
“The  Siccar  Point,  on  the  Coast  of  Berwick- 
shire,” by  J.  Hall,  is  a purely  geological  dia- 
gram, without  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
forming  a picture.  (142)  “ Early  Moonlight,. 
Bristol  Harbour,”  an  ice  scene,  by  C.  Bran- 
white,  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  this  class 
he  has  exhibited.  153  is  a “ Musidora,” 
by  H.  Pickersgill,  delicate  and  graceful.  (167) 
“ Chips,”  hy  J.  Linnell,  with  much  that  is  very 
fine,  is  less  satisfactory  than  his  smaller  work  : 
the  figures  damage  it.  (248)  “ St.  Anthony’s 
Day  in  Rome,”  by  G.  H.  Thomas,  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  on  the  line  than  some  that, 
are  there.  f278)  a fish  piece,  by  H.  J.  Rolfe,  is 
perfect  of  its  class.  (320)  “ Columbus,”  by 
A.  Colin  (a  French  artist),  displays  that  earnest- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  which  are  found  in. 
modern  English  works  less  often  than  we 
desire.  (461)  “The  Ballad  Singer,”  by  R. 
Roth  well,  has  some  charming  qualities,  but  is 
marred  by  the  distorted  countenance  of  the 
chief  figure. 

There  are  not  many  architectural  pictures*, 
and  none  of  them  present  any  novelty  of  sub- 
ject to  the  student  or  lover  of  this  branch  of 
art.  The  most  important  are  a large  interior 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  by  a Belgian  painter* 
M.  Genisson;  and  a long  view,  by  Wingfield, 
of  the  Cartoon  Gallery,  Hampton  Court. 

Miss  J.  Macleod’s  “Village  School”  (8);, 
(185)  “Nature,”  by  Rothwell;  (176)  “The 
Forest  of  Arden,”  by  John  Martin;  (208) 
“The  Harvest  Field  at  Wargrave,”  by  G.  A. 
Williams ; (277)  “ A Levantine  Sunset, 

W.  Linton;  (313)  “II  Rio  del  Carmine,, 
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by  the  same ; (289)  “ Une  Granvilleaise,”  by 
W,  Fisher;  (291)  “Dressing  for  the  Day,”  by 
George  Cruikshank ; (403)  “ La  Petite  Diep- 
poise ,”  by  A.  Solomon;  (301)  “Dismasted 
Ship  off  the  Welsh  Coast,”  by  S.  P.  Jackson; 
all  deserve  mention. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  A MEDIAEVAL 
MUSEUM. 

The  formation  of  a Public  Museum  of 
Mediaeval  Art,  accessible  alike  to  architects, 
architectural  students,  sculptors,  carvers,  deco- 
rators, and  all  others  engaged  in  the  different 
branches  of  practical  art,  has  long  been  a 
favourite  project  with  me;  but,  though  I once 
ventured  to  attempt  an  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  scheme  has,  from  the  many  difficul- 
ties which  seemed  to  surround  it,  remained, 
with  me,  as  with  the  many  others  who  have 
thought  of  it — in  nubibus. 

I think  that  the  desirableness  of  such  a 
museum  must  be  admitted  by  every  one. 
Even  to  those  who  are  not  especially  con- 
cerned in  questions  of  art,  or  of  antiquarian 
interest,  it  must  be  clear  that,  if  we  make 
costly  collections  of  the  works  of  the  great 
nations  of  ancient  days,  as  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  treasure  them,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  their  intrinsic  worth  as  works 
of  art,  but  as  exponents  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  as  the  footsteps  of  the  mighty  na- 
tions which  have  in  turn  taken  the  lead  in 
power  and  civilisation,  it  is  equally  important 
that  we  should  collect  specimens  of  the  work 
of  our  own  and  of  kindred  nations — works 
which,  though  they  do  not  claim  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  very  high  antiquity,  are' still 
especially  interesting  to  ourselves  as  illus- 
trating the  history  of  our  own  civilisation,  and 
as  being  more  or  less  connected  with  our  own 
religious  and  civil  institutions  and  customs, 
and  which  belong  to  a style  of  art  equally 
original,  and  are,  at  least,  equally  remarkable 
with  any  of  those  before  alluded  to. 

To  those,  however,  among  us  who  are  en- 
gaged in  reviving  this  our  native  style  of 
architecture,  or  rather  of  founding  upon  it  as 
a basis  a style  of  our  own,  such  a collection 
is  not  only  important  but  absolutely  necessary. 

I am  as  strongly  opposed  as  most  of  your 
contributors  to  absolute  copyism,  and  it  is  not 
for  any  such  object  that  I would  advocate  the 
formation  of  a Mediaeval  Museum.  I am, 
indeed,  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  have 
a contrary  tendency.  A man  who  has  only  a 
particular  and  limited  set  of  specimens  of  art 
to  refer  to,  often  copies  them  ad  nauseam  : 
you  can  detect  his  one  or  two  types  in  every 
thing  he  touches  ; but  give  that  man  free  anil 
constant  access  to  the  inexhaustible  treasuries 
of  art,  and,  if  he  have  a spark  of  genius  within 
him,  he  at  once  ceases  to  copy,  his  mind 
becomes  expanded,  every  fresh  specimen  he 
studies  enlarges  his  ideas,  and  he  soon  finds  it 
easier  to  design  than  to  imitate. 

This  is  just  what  we  want  for  our  humbler 
class  of  artists,  such  as  our  carvers  and  deco- 
rators. They  have  not  the  means,  nor  even 
can  they  spare  the  time,  for  travelling  and 
study  : they  have  ability,  but  it  wants  cultiva- 
tion and  forcing.  I have  occasionally  obtained 
funds  to  enable  carvers  to  visit  the  best  old 
examples,  and  the  result  has  been  most  satis- 
factory, but  employers  generally  say,  “ It  is  not 
our  place  to  pay  for  these  men  learning  their 
business.”  An  architect  certainly  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  this,  and  the  men  themselves  have 
not  the  means,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
our  buildings  are  spoiled  through  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  education  on  the  part  of  our  | 
carvers.  Had  they  means  of  constant  re- 
ference to  an  extensive  collection  of  casts  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  art,  the  case  would  be 
wonderfully  different : not  only  would  their 
minds  be  continually  freshened  and  elevated, 
by  recurrence  to  the  finest  works  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  art,  but  I feel  confident  that  their 
whole  tone  would  be  so  enriched  and  fertilised 
that  new  phases  of  art  would  be  constantly 
and  spontaneously  developing  themselves,  and 
architectural  sculpture  and  decoration  would 
once  more  become  the  living  product  of  the 
present  time,  instead  of  the  dead  repetition  of 
the  past.  I am  the  more  convinced  of  this,  as 


I always  find  that  the  study  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  mediasval  art  has  a tendency  to 
lead  the  mind  back  to  nature,  the  true  source 
of  vitality,  and  suggests  modes  in  which 
natural  productions  can  best  be  used  as  the 
groundwork  of  our  decorations. 

The  same  arguments  I hare  made  use  of  as 
regards  our  subordinates  or  coadjutors  in  the 
earning  out  of  our  designs,  apply  equally  to 
ourselves.  Our  minds  want  constantly  the 
refreshing  influences  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  frequent  reference  to  the  finest  specimens 
of  art. 

I need  hardly  say,  that  I have  been  led  to 
trouble  you  on  this  subject  by  the  offer  about 
to  be  made  to  the  public  of  the  splendid  col- 
lection made  by  the  late  Mr.  Cottinghara,  and 
by  the  memorial  which  is  about  to  be  presented 
on  the  subject  to  Government  by  a large  body 
of  architects,  artists,  and  other  friends  of  art. 

The  subject  is  so  important,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity so  favourable,  that  I think  our  profes- 
sion ought  to  rise  en  masse,  and  urge  it  by 
every  argument  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  Such  an  opportunity  can  scarcely 
ever  recur,  and,  if  lost,  we  may  go  on  ad 
infinitum  as  we  now  are. 

The  great  difficulty  will,  no  doubt,  be  in 
providing  a suitable  building.  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham’s  collection  can,  of  course,  be  only  viewed 
as  the  nucleus  of  what  we  require,  but  as  a 
nucleus  it  is  invaluable.  To  it  would  probably 
soon  be  added  the  collection  made  by  Mr. 
Barry  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  addi- 
tional specimens  would  be  constantly  flowing 
in  from  all  quarters,  so  that  the  space  required 
would  be  very  extensive.  To  be  useful  it  must 
also  be  central,  a circumstance  which  again 
adds  to  the  difficulty  by  adding  to  the  cost. 
Against  this  we  have  only  one  set-off— that  we 
do  not  need  an  architectural  building.  Any 
place  which  will  protect  the  specimens  and 
students  from  the  weather  would  be  sufficient. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  space  between 
the  approach  to  Waterloo-bridge  and  the  un- 
finished end  of  Somerset-house  would  be  suit- 
able, and  I think  it  would  be  particularly  so, 
especially  from  the  number  of  storeys  which 
may  be  obtained  both  above  and  below  the 
level  of  the  roadway. 

Supposing  space  to  be  provided,  the  next 
question  would  be  as  to  the  regulations  under 
which  it  should  be  placed,  and  the  means  to 
be  provided  for  the  constant  extension  of  the 
collection. 

I suppose,  to  begin  with,  it  must  be  placed 
under  a committee  or  trustees,  selected  chiefly 
from  among  architects  and  antiquaries,  who 
would  be  empowered  to  obtain  contributions 
whether  in  money  or  specimens,  and  to  dispose 
of  such  funds  as  they  may  receive  either  in 
this  way  or  from  Government.  They  should 
at  once  commence  collecting  casts  of  all  the 
finest  effigies  and  monuments  which  remain 
in  our  churches,  &c.  And  I think  they  should 
have  power  to  make  grants  in  aid  of  archi- 
tects who  may  wish,  for  their  own  purposes,  to 
obtain  casts  of  finer  examples,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  an 
architect,  travelling  in  France,  see  a fine 
work  of  mediaeval  art,  which  would  be  es- 
pecially useful  to  him  in  some  work  on  which 
he  may  be  engaged,  but  which  would  be  too 
costly  for  him  to  procure,  and  perhaps  too 
bulky  to  be  kept  in  his  home,  he  might  share 
the  cost  with  the  committee  of  the  museum, 
and  make  it  their  property  : thus  the  individual  i 
and  the  public  will  be  at  once  benefited. 
This  system  I look  forward  to  as  the  one  great 
means  of  enriching  the  museum.  I am  sure 
that  I could  myself  annually  bring  in,  both  j 
from  our  own  churches  and  from  the  con-  j 
tinent,  very  valuable  accessions,  if  the  cost 
were  to  be  partly  met  in  this  way.  We  should 
all  be  looking  out  on  our  journeys  for  speci- 
mens for  our  museum,  and  a feeling  would  be 
generated  which  would  add  a new  pleasure  to 
travel. 

I must,  however,  say  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  original  fragments.  As  a general  rule, 

I think  that  the  collection  of  them  should  be 
strongly  discouraged.  I strongly  hold  with 
local  collections  of  this  kind,  as  at  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  at  York,  where  the  fragments  dug  up 
from  time  to  time  are  deposited  in  a building  j 


on  the  site : there  they  retain  all  their  value 
and  interest,  but  once  remove  them,  and  half 
their  value  is  gone.  The  great  and  only  ob- 
jection which  1 see  to  a mediaeval  museum  is 
the  risk  of  its  affording  a premium  to  spolia- 
tion, and  I hold  that  at  the  very  outset  some 
stringent  rules  should  be  laid  down  as  a safe- 
guard against  this  danger;  though  it  is  ob- 
vious that  many  things  are  so  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  building  to  which  they  may 
have  belonged,  that  it  is  quite  desirable  that 
they  should  be  admitted  into  such  a museum. 
Indeed  the  collection  should  contain  manu- 
scripts, illuminations,  plate  and  metal  work, 
and  other  moveables  unconnected  with  any 
particular  site.  The  remaining  objects  which 
would  have  to  be  considered  would  be  the  ex- 
tent, and  regulations  of  admission,  and  the 
means  for  keeping  up  a constant  fund. 

It  is  clear  that  the  public  must  not  be  ad- 
mitted freely,  and  every  day,  or  there  will  be 
no  chance  for  students.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  should  be  admitted  three  days 
in  the  week,  and  then  on  payment  of  a shilling. 
I think  architects,  and  others  who  can  be  ex- 
pected to  afford  it,  should  pay  a small  annual 
sum,  which  would  give  them  free  admission, 
and  enable  them  to  give  tickets  to  carvers  and 
artificers,  which  would  admit  them  freely  for  a 
certain  time.  Architects’  pupils,  &c.,  should 
pay  some  trifling  sum,  as  10s.  for  a yearly 
ticket,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  ticket,  should 
pay  Gd.  for  each  admission.  Artificers,  with- 
out tickets  from  subscribers,  might  pay  the 
same,  or  half  that  sum  ; but  the  great  object 
should  be  to  give  every  facility  for  their  free 
admission,  while  at  the  same  time  means  are 
taken  for  keeping  up  a constant  fund  for  the 
extension  of  the  collection. 

I will  not,  however,  trouble  you  further  on 
the  subject.  I only  wish  to  call  attention  to 
its  importance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
details  can  readily  be  arranged. 

Geo.  Gilbert  Scott. 

***  In  our  volumes  for  1S45  and  1846,  at 
which  time  we  were  strongly  urging  the  import- 
ance of  establishing  aMuseum  of  National Ar chi' 
lecture,  will  be  found  a number  of  communi- 
cations on  the  subject.  Mr.  Godwin,  in  1845, 
and  again  in  December,  1846,  addressed  a 
letter  on  the  subject  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,*  who,  in  consequence, 
sketched  a plan  for  a comprehensive  museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  This,  it  seems,  Lord  North- 
ampton continued  to  entertain,  as,  only  a 
few  days  before  his  lamented  decease,  he 
addressed  a letter  to  Mr.  Shaw,  repeating  the 
heads  of  this  project. 


A COURSE  FOR  AMATEUR  ARCHITECTS.f 
No  one  can  fully  enjoy  travelling  without 
such  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  architec- 
ture as  may  enable  him  to  appreciate  the 
finest  productions  of  the  art ; and  whether  the 
observer  contemplate  the  remains  of  Grecian 
art  as  exhibited  in  the  matchless  Parthenon, 
or  in  specimens  still  existing  on  the  shores  of 
Ionia,  Sicily,  Attica,  and  the  Peloponnesus, — 
whether  he  visit  the  seats  of  Roman  building, 
the  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Aqueducts, 
or  other  works,  which  mark  the  greatness  and 
the  architectural  skill  of  ancient  Italian  build- 
ings,— whether,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  Vin- 
cenza,  Genoa,  Ancona,  Turin,  Florence,  or 
other  cities,  he  look  out  for  the  works  of  more 
modern  Italian  art  by  Guilio  Romano,  Michael- 
angelo,  Palladio,  Sansovino,  San  Michaeli, 
Scammozzi, — whether  he  pace  the  dim  aisles 
of  the  magnificent  cathedrals  of  the  middle 
ages, — the  Colognes  and  Strasburgs  of  Ger- 
many — the  Rheims,  Beauvais,  and  Rouens 
of  France — the  Sevilles  and  Cordovas  of  Spain 
— the  Salisburys,  Yorks,  and  Lincolns  of  our 
own  land, — he  should  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  respective  styles,  as  one  style 
differs  from  another,  and  as  each  style  differs 
within  itself, — he  should  so  far  know  what 
constitutes  the  standard  of  excellence  as  to  be 
able  to  say  whyThis  is  pure  and  graceful,  why 

* The  heads  of  this  will  be  found  in  our  fifth  volume, 
p.  45. 

t From  a paper  by  tho  very  Rev.  T3.  B.  Ramsay,  read 
before  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland. 
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something  else  is  faulty,  and  wherein  it  differs 
from  what  is  good. 

Now,  if  it  be  not  an  unwarrantable  trespass, 
I would  humbly  propose  to  take  a rapid 
sketch  of  the  ground  over  which  every  one  so 
qualified  to  appreciate  architectural  excellence 
should  have  passed, — of  the  architectural  prin- 
ciples with  which  every  one  should  be  ac- 
quainted, and  with  which  every  one  may 
easily  be  acquainted.  1 address  myself,  of 
course,  to  those  who  have  paid  little  attention 
to  their  ideas  on  this  subject.  I beg  the  for- 
bearance of  those  who  know  well  all  that  I 
may  be  able  to  say.  I hope,  however,  that 
truths,  even  the  most  elementary,  never  can, 
if  fairly  and  clearly  stated,  be  altogether  un- 
interesting and  tiresome,  even  to  the  most 
skilful  and  experienced. 

In  this  endeavour  to  sketch  out  the  ground 
over  which  the  amateur  student  in  architecture 
may  be  supposed  to  pass — the  manner  in  which 
he  should  observe,  as  he  goes  along,  and  the 
objects  he  should  keep  before  him,  I need  not 
now  speak  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  buildings. 
They  are  deeply  interesting  subjects;  but  they 
are  not  only  too  difficult  for  a sketch  : they  lie 
also  removed  from  our  present  purpose.  The 
student  then  begins,  I suppose,  with  Grecian 
architecture.  Whether  it  be  derived  at  all  from 
Egypt,  or  how  far  it  arose  from  it,  or  copied  it, 
is  not  now  the  question.  It  is  a contested 
point.  But  we  may  take  it  as  we  find  it ; and 
the  first  step,  I conceive,  is  to  gain  a thorough 
i acquaintance  with  the  details  and  effects — the 
spirit  and  theletter — of  classical  architecture,  as 
developed  in  the  three  Greek  orders,  the  Doric, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  To  a certain 
extent  this  is  easily  attained:  treatises  abound. 
The  articles  in  the  “ Encyclopedia  Metropoli- 
• tana”  and  “Encyclopedia  Britannica”  fur- 
i nish  very  fair  measures  of  information.  The 
plates  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Metropolitana” 
i are  beautiful.  The  article  is  written  by  Mr. 
Narnen,  of  the  Royal  Military  College.*  The 
■terms  of  art  should  be  carefully  studied,  and 
well  understood;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  power  of  knowing 
terms  that  the  intelligent  observer  of  classical 
imodels  should  possess,  but  also  the  power  of 
[appreciating  their  beauty — their  fitness  in  their 
own  position.  It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of 
■Architrave,  Frieze,  Cornice,  Mutule,  Modules, 
Tropylajum,  Prostylos,  Cymatium,  Pycno- 
istylos,  &c.  & c.  He  must  feel  how  they  bear 
,npon  one  another,  and  how  they  conjointly 
iproduce  that  effect  which  this  style  of  architec- 
uture,  and  this  alone,  is  calculated  to  produce 
|upon  the  mind.  The  effect  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture is  not  like  effects  in  Gothic  architecture — 
vast,  complex,  bewildering,  infinite  : it  is  one 
[pure  and  harmonious  whole.  You  cannot 
change  the  proportions— you  cannot  vary  the 
outline — you  cannot  combine  one  order  with 
another — you  cannot  make  a new  order  inter- 
mediate between  those  already  existing.  There 
stand  the  three  orders  in  their  inimitable 
beauty — monuments  of  Grecian  art— monu- 
ments of  the  perfect  and  graceful  conceptions 
l)f  the  Grecian  mind.  Like  reading  the  finest 
works  of  Greek  authors,  a contemplation  of 
Greek  temples  conveys  the  idea  of  a produc- 
tion in  itself  perfect — should  convey  the  idea 
>f  unbroken  symmetry.  Nor  is  there  a want 
if  variety  in  such  effects.  Each  order  has  its 
peculiar  character,  and  is  entire  in  itself.  The 
lOoric  is  severe  : grandeur  and  majesty  are  its 
distinguishing  attributes.  The  Ionic  is  grace- 
llul,  elegant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  simple, 
und  free  from  elaborate  detail.  The  Corinthian 
3 full  of  ornament,  rich  in  detail,  and  yet  how 
nimply  beautiful  in  its  effect— how  command- 
pg,  we  might  say  how  dignified  in  its  propor- 
tions ! We  can  almost  fancy  an  enthusiastic 
over  of  Grecian  art  personifying  the  three 
irders,  and  able  to  realise,  through  the  out- 
lines of  the  stone,  presiding  minds  and  per- 
meating intelligence.  But  I must  not  indulge 
ti  these  abstractions.  Should  any  one  be  dis- 
posed to  study  the  moral  sentiment  and  the 
yiystical  emotions  that  can  be  deduced  from 
I'crehitecture,  let  him  ponder  over  one  of  the 
oiost  extraordinary  productions  of  our  day — a 
°’°rk  by  a graduate  of  Oxford,  entitled  “ The 

Cockerell's  drawings  and  measurements  of  the 
irarthenon  and  other  buildings  are  invaluable. 


Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.”  On  the  ques- 
tion of  beauty,  as  associated  with  Grecian 
architecture,  I need  hardly  remind  the  student 
of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  small  but  admirable 
treatise. 

But  we  suppose  the  student  has  now  gained 
a fair  knowledge  of  the  parts  and  details  and 
proportions  of  the  three  orders  of  Grecian 
architecture.  He  finds  his  next  step  is  a 
modification  of  these  orders  in  their  character, 
and  an  increase  in  their  number.  The  Romans 
altered — I do  not  know  why  we  should  say 
corrupted — Grecian  architecture.  They  added 
— why  should  we  say  they  interpolated  — two 
orders,  the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite;  and 
they  brought  the  art  to  bear  upon  the  addi- 
tional uses  which  they  found  for  it.  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  pure  and  lovely  as  was  the 
Grecian  architecture,  it  was  only  applied  to 
one  object,  the  Temple.  There  was  no  habit 
able  interior.  The  style  was  not  used  with 
them  for  domestic  purposes  at  all.  It  is  a 
mere  exterior,  so  far  as  the  spectator  is  con- 
cerned. The  Greek  sacred  architecture  was 
internally  a simple  cell  of  narrow  dimensions 
to  contain  a single  statue.  But  the  Romans 
required  more.  They  had  to  build  bridges, 
baths,  aqueducts,  palaces;  and  accordingly 
they  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  architec- 
tural elements.  The  great  power  which 
they  possessed  in  marble  and  stone  was, 
that  they  could  turn  the  arch — they  had 
the  vaulted  roof — they  had  the  dome  or  cu- 
pola. Here,  then,  are  new  powers  and  new 
capacities  for  grand  effect.  Buildings  gain 
height,  and  expand  into  great  dimensions. 
The  student  examines  that  alteration  of  the 
severer  features  of  Grecian  art  which  renders 
it  an  adaptation  for  Roman  purposes : new 
combinations  of  elements  are  to  be  considered 
— new  embellishments — as  for  instance,  the 
archivolts  of  the  curvilineal  part  are  to  be  or- 
namented. New  resources  are  required  for 
filling  up  the  spaces  of  the  extended  fronts, 
and  (in  comparison  of  the  severe  Grecian 
colonnade  and  pediment)  the  elaborate  and 
complex  elevations  of  their  buildings.  Whilst 
going  through  the  Roman  style,  the  student 
observes  its  purity  in  the  severer  and  earlier 
department  immediately  arising  from  the  Hel- 
lenic. He  then  traces  it  on  to  a state  of  com- 
parative corruption  and  debasement,  and  again 
marks  its  restoration  in  a magnificent  and 
plastic  form,  under  such  minds  as  Guilio  Ro- 
mano, Michaelangelo,  and  Palladio — a form 
which  was  introduced  and  naturalized  in  this 
country,  especially  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
and  Inigo  Jones. 

But  now  the  student  is  prepared  for  a 
new  and  a very  different  style  of  building — 
a style,  on  the  history  and  the  origin  of 
which  there  has  been  controversy  without 
end,  and,  I may  add,  a great  deal  of  controversy 
without  meaning.  The  name  certainly  is  un- 
fortunate,— " Gothic,” — for  it  has  as  little  to  do 
with  Goths  as  it  has  with  Egypt;  and  I fear 
the  name  was  given  in  scorn  as  equivalent  to 
barbarous — being  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  con- 
temptuously applied  the  term  to*  all  works  of 
art  in  the  middle  ages.  From  them  Wren  is 
the  first  English  writer  who  uses  it.  Still  the 
term  is  there,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  to  re- 
tain it.  A name  is  difficult  to.  alter,  and  if  we 
know  what  it  exactly  means,  it  answers  the 
purpose.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the 
names  proposed  would  be  altogether  suitable  : 
for  instance,  “ Pointed  ” architecture  is  not  a 
correct  term,  for  an  essential  part  of  it  is  circu- 
lar: “Ecclesiastical”  is  not,  because  it  is  not 
confined  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  many 
ecclesiastical  edifices  do  not  adopt  it : " Chris- 
tian ” is  not,  because  in  a great  part  of  Chris- 
tendom it  is  not  used,  and  never  was  used. 
But  to  pass  from  the  name  to  the  thing.  Out 
of  the  Roman  architecture  there  arose  two 
styles  or  orders  of  building,  used  especially 
for  church  building — the  Lombard  and  the 
Norman.  Of  the  former  I have  little  to  say. 

It  is  the  ordinary  type  of  churches  in  Italy. 

It  has  many  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  none 
more  liberal  and  intelligent  than  the  Honour- 
able Sydney  Herbert,  who,  at  his  own  cost, 
and  at  a great  expense,  has  built  a complete — 
a beautiful — I may  add,  a gorgeous — church  in 


this  character,  at  Wilton,  near  Salisbury.  It  is 
a fine  edifice,  rich  and  glowing  with  variety  of 
colouring — agate,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  carving, 
gold  stars,  azure,  and  gilded  vaults.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  it  as  a mere  artistic 
production,  but  as  a church  edifice  my  associa- 
tions do  not  go  along  with  it.  Of  the  Norman 
style  we  may  simply  say  that  at  first  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a debased  and  inferior  Roman. 
The  pillars  are  enormous,  sometimes  little 
more  than  a diameter  in  height;  the  arches 
ponderous  and  unadorned;  the  vaulting  or 
groining  mere  massive  ribs  and  cross- 
springers; the  windows  without  tracery,  and 
the  capitals  of  the  piers,  instead  of  the  fine 
delicate  Ionic  volutes,  or  rich  Corinthian 
acanths,  are  grotesque  imitations,  or  some- 
times cut  plain  off  on  four  sides,  making  a 
square  top, — as  if  the  architect,  in  despair,  had 
determined  to  adventure  nothing  : the  door- 
ways, even  the  earliest,  are  sometimes  very 
rich,  the  whole  carried  round  with  profusion 
of  ornament.  The  principal  of  these  orna- 
ments, and  one  very  different  from  any  in  the 
previous  styles,  is  the  chevron  or  zigzag.  I 
know  it  is  said  to  have  been  traced  to  some 
ornament  in  the  Church  of  St.John,  built  by 
Constantine  outside  the  Roman  walls.  Still, 
how  it  came,  and  how  it  was  used  in  such  pro- 
fusion, seems  a mystery.  These  Norman 
doors  abound  with  decorations  of  chevron, 
cable,  billet,  nail-head,  beak-head,  rose  orna- 
ment, &c.,  as  may  be  seen  in  great  preserva- 
tion at  Durham,  Malmesbury,  Ifley,  North- 
ampton, &c.  It  was  worked  to  great  nicety 
and  perfection  in  Normandy,  as  at  Caen,  in 
several  churches,  and  especially  St.  Stephens, 
where  the  true  Norman  style  is  executed  with 
a rich  and  finished  effect  of  which  we  have  no 
example  in  this  country — not  there  confined  to 
doors  or  portions,  but  extending  entirely 
through  the  whole  building,  interior  and 
exterior.  This,  I suspect,  was  carried  on  there 
whilst  the  English  architects  were  working  at 
the  more  pointed  forms  of  church  architec- 
ture. 

At  this  word  Pointed  architecture  springs  up 
the  great  contest — What  is  the  origin  of 
Pointed  architecture  ? Where  did  it  originate  ? 
Who  first  adopted  it  ? It  came  from  imitating 
trees  in  an  avenue — it  came  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  arches  at  St.  Cross — it  came  from  the 
East — it  came  from  the  pointed  timbers  of 
Noah’s  Ark.  With  all  this,  except  as  matter 
of  curiosity  and  matter  of  history,  the  student 
has  no  concern.  He  can  trace  the  Pointed 
architecture  growing  out  of  that  which  ivent 
before  it.  Every  step  is  so  resolved  back  into 
some  previous  modification  of  Norman  work  : 
in  fact,  there  exists  a style  of  transition  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other — between  the 
Norman  and  the  first  Pointed — called  by 
some  architectural  writers  semi-Norman. 
What  more  can  be  required  ? You  see  the 
circular  arch  taking  a sharper  sweep — you  see 
the  heavy  piers  clustering  into  four  smaller,  or 
becoming  one  smaller,  with  many  shafts  set 
round — you  see  the  windows  becoming  nar- 
row as  the  arch  becomes  sharp,  so  as  to  make 
the  lancet : the  capitals  are  reduced,  and 
foliage  set  round  the  former  blank  sections  of 
the  Norman  : the  chevron  is  raised  forward, 
and  brought  to  angular  points,  like  a little 
pyramid,  and,  in  fact,  as  I have  said,  the  one 
style  passes  into  the  other,  and  even  some  time 
after  it  has  been  advanced  (as  at  the  north 
transept  of  York),  retaining  some  circular  cha- 
racter of  the  Norman  from  which  it  sprang. 
When  we  see  the  Pointed  style  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  growing  out  of  the  previous 
Norman,  we  require  no  other  origin.  It 
stands  out  before  us,  and  we  discern  the  steps 
by  which  the  successive  workmen  had  brought 
it  to  perfection.  Most  satisfactory  specimens 
of  this  transition  are  found  at  Canterbury  and 
at  Romsey,  in  Hants.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
and  other  respectable  names  are  quoted  for  the 
eastern  origin  of  Pointed  architecture.  But 
they  gave  the  opinion  without  study,  and  with- 
out consideration.  Britton,  and  other  more 
practical  writers,  have  proved  that  at  Acre, 
Jerusalem,  and  other  places,  the  specimens  of 
Pointed  architecture  referred  to  as  being  found 
in  them  at  their  capture  had  been  built  by 
Christians  themselves — for  Acre  was  not  taken 
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till  1290,  and  at  that  time,  according  to  Gib- 
bon, had  60,000  Christian  inhabitants — and 
they  have  also  proved  that  long  after  the  Cru- 
saders had  returned,  churches  continued  at 
home  in  the  circular  style.  People  forget  that 
Norman  work  contains  in  itself  abundantly 
the  germs  of  a Pointed  style.  It  is  found  in 
some  of  the  oldest  Norman  churches,  the  crypt 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Northampton,  and  in  places  at 
Durham.  Wherever  there  is  groining  over 
an  oblong  space,  by  means  of  ribs,  and  cross 
springers  from  corner  to  corner,  the  ribs  must 
be  pointed  : they  cannot  be  semicircular,  or 
they  would  not  reach  high  enough.  This  may 
be  observed  generally  about  Norman  build- 
ings. There  is  a perfect  example  at  Jedburgh, 
in  a kind  of  oblong  side  chapel  entering  from 
the  garden  of  the  manse.  The  clergyman 
showed  it  to  me  with  much  politeness. 
The  truth  is.  Gothic  Architecture,  like 
the  Grecian,  had  the  same  origin — 
the  ever  active  intelligence  of  mind,  and  the 
eternal  passions  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  result 
of  original  power  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
excellence,  receiving  its  first  impulse  and  di- 
rection, possibly,  but  no  more,  from  accident 
and  circumstance. 

In  its  first  pointed  form,  as  refined  and 
matured  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. — say  the 
year  11 90 — we  have  the  graceful  and  the  per- 
fect productions  of  Salisbury ; transepts  of 
York;  parts  of  Beverley;  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ; much  of  Lincoln ; part  of  Wells ; front  , 
of  Peterborough;  and  many  other  exquisite  j 
examples  in  England.  Of  these,  the  only  \ 
uniform  building  of  the  style  is  Salisbury,  the  | 
erection  of  which  extended  from  1218,  when 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid,  to  1258,  when 
the  completion  was  celebrated.  From  east  to 
west,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  spire,  it 
is  all  the  same.  The  effect  is  so  light  and  so 
majestic  — the  unity  of  design  and  detail 
so  happily  preserved — that  we  would  almost 
estimate  a student’s  genuine  taste  for  this  style 
of  architecture  by  his  admiration  of  this  build- 
ing. To  accommodate  what  Quintillian  de- 
clared of  Cicero — “ Ita  propositum  sit  nobis 
exemplum  ille  se  proficesse  sciat,  cui  Sarum 
valde  placebit.”  After  this,  we  follow  the 
style  into  a more  elaborate,  more  free,  and 
more  ornamental  stage.  After  that,  and  out 
of  that,  arose  a style  peculiarly  British — pro- 
fuse in  ornament — covered  with  minute  pan- 
nelling — the  new  arch  struck  by  a combination 
of  four  arches  from  four  centres — and  still 
more  marked  by  the  lines  of  tracery  running 
through,  from  top  to  bottom  of  a window  or 
pannel,  expressed  by  Rickman’s  happy  epi- 
thet of  “ perpendicular  tracery.”  The  finest 
specimens  of  this  style  are  St.  George’s  Cha- 
pel, Windsor;  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  War- 
wick ; the  Lady  Chapel,  Peterborough  ; Henry 

VII.  ’s  Chapel,  Westminster;  and,  above  all, 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  It  is  a 
style  inferior  in  taste  and  effect  to  the  two 
former;  but  still  it  has  many  striking  points, 
when  well  executed.  One  part  peculiar  to 
itself  is  very  beautiful, — the/an  tracery,  of  which 
we  find  the  germ  in  the  cloisters  of  Gloucester 
— the  perfection  in  King’s  College  Chapel. 
Here  the  student  then  exercises  himself  in 
close  examination  of  a most  interesting  and 
delightful  branch  of  architecture.  Unlike  the 
Grecian  and  the  Roman  orders,  its  styles  are 
not  separate ; but  between  the  full  formation 
of  each  there  is  a transition  from  the  last  gra- 
dually leading  to  it ; and  hence  we  have  the 
terms  “ early  ” or  “ late.”  Early  or  late 
early  English  — Early  or  late  decorated  — 
early  or  late  perpendicular.  The  curious  part 
of  the  history  is,  that  it  was  a constantly 
progressive  style.  The  architect  never  went 
back  upon  a former  style.  When  adding  to 
an  older  building,  he  did  it  in  the  style  of  his 
own  day.  A curious  example  of  this  occurs 
at  York.  The  architects,  when  building  the 
nave,  which  is  decorated,  had  to  put  in  a pier 
to  replace  one  in  the  transept,  which  is  severe 
early  English.  But  instead  of  putting  in  one 
of  the  older  piers  for  uniformity,  they  put  in 
their  own  style.  In  all  the  series,  from  the 
commencement  of  Norman  building  at  the 
Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 

VIII. ,  the  student  has  to  mark  these  succes- 
sive changes — I do  not  say  improvements. 


The  style  had  its  rise — its  meridian — its  de- 
cline—its  fall.  In  grace  and  simplicity  the 
perfection  of  the  style  was  attained  through 
the  reigns  of  Richard  I.,  John,  Henry  III., 
and  Edward  I.  In  rich  and  chaste  adorn- 
ment, perhaps  through  Edward  II.  and  III. 
The  fall  is  remarkable.  The  style  from  this 
time  changed,  but  was  still  good,  through 
Richard  if.,  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  V.  Deterioration  then  became 
apparent.  It  commenced  with  the  minute  and 
over-strained  embellishment  of  the  perpendi- 
cular workmen  of  Henry  VII.  It  soon  passed 
into  imbecility.  Let  the  student  examine  for  this 
purpose  the  composition  and  detail  of  Bath 
Abbev,  the  last  of  the  English  line.  There  he 
will  see  their  faults  begun  — their  meagre 
mouldings — stiff  pannelling  — hard,  angular, 
ungraceful  combinations, — and  toward  the 
east  end  (apparently  the  last  portion  finished), 
absolutely  great  square  windows  without 
arches  at  all.  And  then  fast  came  on  the  age 
of  a most  tasteless  and  grotesque  architecture, 
just  as  the  light  of  science  and  religion  were 
dawning  on  the  world.  The  darker  ages 
had  hovered  over  the  most  beauteous  and 
solemn  and  majestic  buildings  the  world  ever 
saw.  But  after  that  style  had  died  out,  for 
many  years  a perfect  infatuation  seemed  to 
pervade  the  mind  of  English  architects  on  the 
subject.  The  fine  old  churches  and  cathedrals 
went  through  a dreadful  ordeal.  The  most 
horrid  mutilations  of  the  finest  portions  of 
work  were  made  to  let  in  monuments  of  the 
most  barbarous  character.  Additions  were 
made  of  Palladian  work  actually  upon  the 
Gothic,  and  when  the  friendly  hand  of  restora- 
tion was  held  forth,  the  matter,  as  at  Salisbury, 
was  even  still  worse.  But  one  need  not  be 
much  surprised  at  the  aberration  of  inferior 
minds,  when  he  finds  the  error  entertained 
and  fostered  by  no  less  a name  than  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  He  could  not  discern  any 
beauty  in  Gothic  architecture.  Nay,  may  we 
not  tremble  for  the  stability  of  national  taste 
when  we  find  such  a man  talking  of  our  cathe- 
drals as  “mountains  of  stone” — “vast  and 
gigantic  buildings  not  worthy  the  name  of 
architecture.”  He  talked  of  them  as  “conges- 
tions of  heavy,  dark,  melancholy,  Moorish 
piles,  without  any  just  proportion,  use,  or 
beauty.”  In  accordance  with  these  sentiments 
he  added  the  two  west  towers  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  in  detail  are  perfect  failures — 
unworthy  of  Wren — unworthy  of  the  build- 
ing. But  a better  day  for  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing was  to  come.  The  subject  was  carefully 
and  methodically  examined.  Half  the  clergy- 
men in  England  got  a Rickman,  and  talked  of 
early  English,  decorated,  and  perpendicular 
churches.  The  better  zeal  for  erecting  addi- 
tional places  of  worship  for  the  increased  and 
destitute  population  having  arisen  at  the  same 
time,  churches  sprang  up  by  hundreds.  Archi- 
tects studied  the  practical  development  of  the 
pure  architectural  spirit  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  improved  art  of  carving  in  stone  and 
wood — of  painting  in  glass — of  making  en- 
caustic tiles — of  casting  bells  and  brass  orna- 
ments.— all  seemed  to  grow  up  together.  And 
what  has  been  the  consequence?  a restora- 
tion of  the  style  in  its  strictest  features. 
Beautiful  churches  are  multiplied  through  the 
land,  combining  in  endless  variety  the  exam- 
ples of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  The  student  and  admirer  of  Gothic 
architecture  meets  with  them  now  at  every 
turn. 


INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  TOOFARAMAYA  DAGOBAH. 

The  eastern  world  presents  to  the  traveller 
nothing  more  extraordinary  than  the  ancient 
city  of  Annaradhapoora — its  sacred  character, 
its  great  extent,  and  its  wonderful  ruins : for 
upwards  of  1,300  years  it  was  the  seat  of 
government,  the  capital  of  Ceylon  ; first  known 
by  that  name  500  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  where  ninety  kings  are  said  to  have  reigned. 
Its  walls  were  64  miles  in  extent,  enclosing 
256  square  miles ; containing  wide  and  spacious 
streets  (one  of  which  extended  from  the  rocky 
mountain  of  Mehintelai,  where  1,800  stone 
steps  lead  to  its  temples),  palaces,  gardens, 
tanks,  water-courses,  and  paddy  or  rice  fields. 


It  has  dwindled  into  a poor  village,  containing  a 
few  native  huts,  a small  bazaar,  the  cottage  of 
Mr.  Tronchill,  the  district  judge,  and  a court- 
house. The  surrounding  country,  which  is 
generally  flat,  is  dense  forest  and  jungle, 
where,  in  every  direction,  for  miles  around,  are 
temples,  dagobahs,  sculptured  stones,  and 
graceful  columns  of  granite,  with  elaborate- 
sculptured  capitals,  admirably  executed.  This 
part  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy, 
owing  to  the  overflowing  of  the  ruined  tanks, 
to  noxious  swamps,  and  unwholesome  jungle ; 
the  damp  and  excessive  heat  causing  an 
exuberance  of  vegetation  truly  wonderful.  Of 
its  former  greatness  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
numerous  vestiges  of  bygone  ages  remain  to 
vindicate  its  claim  to  this  great  antiquity.  In 
the  circuit  of  a few  miles,  in  the  midst  of  where- 
once  stood  this  ancient  city,  are  six  Dagobahs, 
the  tombs  of  the  sacred  relics  : they  are  brick 
structures,  of  a bell-like  form,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  chunam,  which  is  the  character  of 
all  Buddhaistical  monuments.  These  interest- 
ing remains  are  obscured  by  weeds  and  huge 
creeping  plants : many  of  the  buildings  are 
covered  with  forest  trees,  from  base  to  summit : 
wild  beasts  prowl  among  the  ruins  of  the 
hallowed  city,  where  the  owl,  peafowl,  and 
jungle  cock  are  found  in  abundance. 

The  Tooparamaya  Dagobah,  built  over  the 
collar-bone  of  Goutama  Buddha,  is  encircled 
by  108  stone  pillars,  the  shafts  measuring 
22  feet  in  length,  and  14  inches  in  diameter, 
each  one  solid  block  of  granite,  the  capitals 
being  highly  ornamented  with  figures,  minutely- 
finished  and  of  excellent  design.  Beautiful 
fonts,  huge  stone  lamps,  stone  coffins,  and 
fragments  of  richly-sculptured  stones,  lie 
scattered  about  in  every  direction. 

The  view  given  is  from  a drawing  made  on 
the  spot. 

To  the  account  of  these  ruins  may  he  added 
a notice  of  another,  of  greater  dimensions, 
covering  a large  extent  of  ground,  called  the 
Lowa  Maya  Payu,  or  Great  Brazen  Palace, 
270  feet  square,  1,600  granite  pillars  of  which 
are  still  remaining  : on  these  were  erected  nine 
storeys,  containing  apartments  for  the  accom- 
modation of  900  priests  ; the  roof  being  brass, 
from  which  circumstance  the  building  took  its 
name.  The  centre  hall  contained  statues  of 
lions,  elephants,  alligators,  and  other  animals ; 
terminating  with  a throne  of  carved  ivory ; on 
one  side  a golden  emblem  of  the  sun  ; on  the 
other,  a silver  one  of  the  moon.  The  pillars 
are  about  1 1 feet  in  height,  distant  from  each 
other  about  3 feet;  occupying  a square  of 
40  feet  on  each  side.  This  building  was  erected 
by  King  Dootogaimoonoo,  164  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  We  quote  from  the  Colombo 
Journal,  1831  : “Amongst  the  ruins  of  this 
city,  Annaradhapoora,  the  dagobahs,  or  monu- 
mental tombs  of  the  relics  of  Buddha,  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  constructed,  the  object 
for  which  they  are  intended,  and, above  all,  their 
magnitude,  demand  particular  notice.  The 
characteristic  form  of  all  these  buildings  is  that 
of  a bell-shaped  tomb,  surmounted  by  a spire, 
and  is  the  6ame  in  all  countries  which  have 
had  Buddha  for  their  prophet,  law-giver,  or 
god.  Whether  in  the  outline  of  the  cumbrous 
mound,  or  in  miniature  within  the  laboured 
excavation,  this  peculiar  shape  (although 
variously  modified)  is  general,  and  enables  us 
to  recognise  the  neglected  and  unhonoured 
shrines  of  Buddha,  in  countries  where  his 
religion  no  longer  exists,  and  his  very  name  is 
unknown.  The  gaudy  Shoemadoo  of  Pegu  ; 
the  elegant  Tooparamaya  of  Annaradhapoora? 
the  more  modern  masonry  of  Bora  Budor,  in 
Java,  are  hut  varieties  of  the  same  general 
form ; and  in  the  desolate  caves  of  Carli,  as  in 
the  gaudy  excavations  and  busy  scenes  of 
Dambool,  there  is  still  extant  the  sign  of 
Buddha — the  tomb  of  his  relics.” 

Mr.  Nicholl,  who  has  supplied  us  with  thi9 
information,  is,  we  are  informed,  the  first 
artist  who  has  sketched  these  antiquities. 


A statue  in  bronze  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Abbeville  to  the  composer  Leoneur.  The 
municipal  council  of  the  town  headed  the  sub- 
scription-list with  the  sum  of  2,000f.  The 
artist  chosen  to  execute  the  work  is  M.  Louis, 
Rochet. 
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THE  BUILDING  IN  HYDE-PARK  AND 
THE  PROFESSION.* 

We  are  told  that  most  important  conse- 
quences will  result  from  the  elaboration  of  this 
great  idea:  the  public  are  fairly  roused  in  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  will,  in  future,  be  regulated 
by  common  sense  only  : the  lawyers  are  already 
setting  their  houses  in  order : architecture 
must  follow  : we  shall  get  our  quietus  at  last : 
the  public  will  be  imposed  upon  no  longer  : 
the  Exhibition  Building  will  be  considered  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  art — the  perfection  of  scientific 
combinations:  iron  and  glass  will  be  the  only 
materials  tolerated  during  the  age  of  common 
sense : our  temporary  buildings  will  be  per- 
manent : our  permanent  buildings  will  be  of 
temporary  construction  : we  shall  not  spend 
500,000/.  on  a work  to  last  for  centuries,  but 
we  shall  spend  150,000/.  on  the  freak  of  a 
year : the  conservatories  of  Chatsworth  and 
Kew  will  be  the  types  for  our  museums  of 
art : railway  sheds  will  furnish  the  most  appro- 
priate models  for  our  ecclesiastical  structures  : 
our  senators,  thoroughly  imbued  with  princi- 
ples of  common  sense,  will  reform  their  ways — 
restrict  their  acts  and  discussions  within  these 
limits,  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
ranged  like  flower-pots  in  a greenhouse : all 
flights  of  the  imagination  will  be  cooled  down 
to  the  standard  of  common  sense .-  Manchester 
cottons  will  occupy  the  places  hitherto  allotted 
to  the  canvas  of  Raffaelle  and  Reynolds. 

Let  me  say  one  word  on  an  important  part  of 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  letter,  as  affecting  the  pro- 
fession, viz.,  the  alleged  incapacity  for  pro- 
ducing a work  equal  in  construction  and 
arrangement  to  Mr.  Paxton’s.  If  the  public 
do  not  know,  Mr.  Fergusson  assuredly  knows, 
and  the  profession  know  it,  too,  that  out  of 
the  270  designs  submitted  to  the  committee, 
there  were  several  (I  will  mention,  among 
others,  Messrs.  Turner’s,  of  Dublin,)  which 
closely  resembled  Mr.  Paxton’s  in  construction 
and  general  arrangement,  and  were,  in  fact,  the 
same  idea — a vast  building  of  iron  and  glass, 
of  simplest  arrangement.  You  know,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  we  all  know,  for  it  was  notorious 
at  the  time,  that  the  committee,  in  deciding, 
selected  those  very  designs  which  were  least  in 
accordance  with  their  own  instructions;  and  I 
might  quote  your  own  journal  of  that  date  to 
this  effect.  Had  Mr.  Paxton’s  design  been 
submitted  in  competition,  it  would  have  been 
snubbed  and  scouted  like  the  rest,  merely 
because  it  was  a common  sense  design,  and 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  committee,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  report,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  were  ransacking  ancient  and 
modern  art  for  an  idea,  attempting,  among  a 
collection  of  permanent  buildings,  to  find  a 
model  suited  for  a temporary  purpose.  At 
length  they  produced  a design  impracticable 
and  unadvisable  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  In 
a happy  moment,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  Mr. 
Paxton’s  design  is  placed  before  them  : drown- 
ing men  will  catch  at  a straw.  In  spite  of  the 
. barefaced  injustice,  first  to  competitors  and 
then  to  contractors,  and  the  stultifying  their 
: own  proceedings,  proclaiming  their  incapacity, 
the  thing  is  adopted  without  further  delay — 
the  fact  being,  it  let  them  out  of  a terrible 
1 dilemma : the  committee  were  relieved  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  absurd  decision, 
i and  now  seek,  or  certain  parties  seek  for 
I them,  to  throw  the  disgrace  of  their  own  mis- 
1 management  and  incapacity  on  the  shoulders 
1;  of  the  profession  at  large. 

I subscribe  my  name,  that  it  may  not  be 
•\  supposed  that  I am  interested  in  any  way, 

:i either  in  the  competition  or  the  building,  but 
iisolely  to  defend  the  profession  from  a most 
1 ungrounded  and  unjust  charge  of  incompe- 
etency.f  Henry  B.  Garling. 


\As  I find  many  of  your  correspondents  on  the 
isubject  of  the  “ Crystal  Palace  ” appear  igno- 
arant  of  the  facts  subjoined,  and  they  are  of 
csome  consequence  to  me,  I beg  you  will  allow 
nme  to  inform  them,  through  The  Builder, 
tthat  the  transept,  roofing  in  the  trees,  was 

* Several  communications  on  this  subject  are  inadmissi- 
ilble,  on  account  of  the  personalities  in  which  they  indulge. 
11  Abuse  is  no  argument. — Ed. 

+ The  writer  would,  perhaps,  wish  us  to  state  that  the 
ibibove  is  but  a portion  of  his  communication. — Ed. 


suggested  by  the  models  and  plans  submitted 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners  by  Richard  Tur- 
ner, of  Hammersmith  Iron  Works,  Dublin, 
and  Thomas  Turner,  architect,  Belfast;  and 
that  theirs  was  the  only  design  amongst  the 
245  which  contemplated  such  an  arrangement; 
likewise,  that  the  same  plans  proposed  a semi- 
circular roof  over  the  transept,  centre,  and 
side  aisles,  but  those  over  the  transept  and 
centre  aisle  were  of  much  greater  dimensions 
than  that  now  being  erected  in  Mr.  Paxton’s 
House.  I would  further  beg  to  inform  them 
that  a 200.Jeet  dome,  resting  on  iron  columns 
(but  not  on  bricks  and  mortar)  was  proposed 
by  the  same  persons,  in  a model  submitted  to 
the  commissioners,  months  before  the  public 
were  asked  for  suggestions. 

Belfast.  Thomas  Turner. 


IPSWICH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

That  you  may  see  the  game  out,  I send 
you  a note  of  the  proceedings  since  my  last 
communication.  At  a meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Ipswich,  on  Wednesday  week,  a 
report  from  the  Grammar-school  committee 
was  read ; and  truly  it  was  the  coolest  thing 
we  have  as  yet  had  during  this  mild  winter. 
After  opening  with  the  usual  preface  to  such 
reports,  they  proceeded  to  state  that  the  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  the  plan  bearing 
the  motto  “Hope”  was  entitled  to  the  pre- 
mium ; but  that  the  author  of  this  plan,  who 
was  found  to  be  Mr.  Woolnough,  candidly 
stated  it  would  exceed  the  estimate ; that  “ at 
a subsequent  meeting  the  committee  awarded 
the  premium  to  a plan  which  was  found  to  be 
the  production  of  Mr.  Barnes.”  When  we 
recollect  how  these  gentlemen  canvassed  the 
various  merits  of  each  plan  by  name,  and 
voted  openly  by  name  for  both  of  these  de- 
signs, this  finding  out  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  chosen  design  is  truly  amusing. 
Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  the  choicest 
paragraph  of  this  nice  document,  which  says 
that  “ Since  this  decision  the  subject  has  as- 
sumed a new  position.  Among  the  original 
plans  was  one  sent  in  by  Mr.  Fleury,  of  this 
town  : it  was  accompanied  by  a statement  that 
its  cost  would  exceed  3,000Z. ; that  he,  there- 
fore, did  not  affect  to  compete  for  the  pre- 
mium, but  that  if  it  were  adopted  certain  in- 
dividuals in  the  town  would  lend  to  the  cor- 
poration 1,000/.  The  committee  felt  that  they 
could  not  entertain  the  offer.  The  plan  was 
accordingly  laid  aside  in  common  with  the 
others,  which,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned, 
were  found  to  be  unsuitable.  Since  that  time 
the  same  parties  have  offered  to  turn  the  pro- 
posed loan  into  a gift  of  1,000/.,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  offer,  the  committee  have 
carefully  examined  Mr.  Fleury’s  plan  (which 
has  undergone  considerable  improvements), 
and  believing  that  it  affords  great  additional 
and  useful  accommodation,  they  recommend 
the  council  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer, 
and  to  give  the  necessary  authority  for  carry- 
ing the  plan  into  execution  without  delay,  pro- 
vided the  details  (which  are  not  in  all  respects 
satisfactory)  can  be  made  so,  and  a satisfactory 
guarantee  be  given  that  the  total  expenditure 
will  not  exceed  4,000/.” 

Now,  Mr.  Fleury’s  plan  is  the  one  I referred 
to  in  my  first  communication,  as  having  been 
allowed  to  be  withdrawn  and  amended,  and 
the  fact  is  now  affirmed  by  their  own  words. 
Mark  them  well,  all  ye  fifty  competitors, — 
“ which  has  undergone  considerable  improve- 
ments.” 

But  let  us  lay  bare  the  real  meaning  of  these 
words.  They  mean  that  Mr.  Fleury  was 
allowed  to  considerably  alter  his  original 
plan,  and  that  afterwards  it  was  thrown 
aside  as  utterly  worthless,  and  he  has 
made  an  entirely  fresh  design ! which, 
however,  “ is  not,”  even  now,  “ in  all 
respects  satisfactory.”  This  latter  statement 
is  certainly  rather  surprising,  for  it  is  well 
known  in  Ipswich  that  most  of  the  members 
of  the  committee — more  especially  one  of  the 
chief  functionaries  of  the  corporate  body 
have  been  for  many  hours  daily  at  Mr.  Fleury’s 
office  concocting  this  last  design.  The  Suffolk 
Chronicle,  in  remarking  upon  the  proceedings 


I generally,  says — “ There  is  one  feature  in  th ' 
| discussion  on  Wednesday  which  cannot  fail  to 
I strike  the  most  careless  observer : it  is  the 
marked  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  charges 
of  irregularity  preferred  against  the  committee 
by  the  correspondents  of  The  Builder. 
The  conduct  of  the  whole  affair  warrants  us  in 
again  denouncing  the  present  system  of  archi- 
tectural competition.” 

One  more  extract  on  the  matter,  and  I have 
done.  Your  correspondent,  signing  himself 
“ Not  one  of  the  Committee,”  who  stated 
things  upon  “ authority,”  and  who  is  well 
known  to  be  a paid  servant  of  the  council,  said, 
in  his  communication  to  you : — “ that  the  com- 
mittee were  perfectly  uncorrupt  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  one  local  design  was 
rejected  because  it  avowedly  exceeded  in  cost 
the  sum  stated  in  their  advertisement,  although 
it  was  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  pecuniary 
assistance  to  carry  it  out.”  (The  italics  are 
his.) 

Comment  on  this  would  be  useless.  But 
the  end  is  not  yet. 


UNDERMINING  BY  THE  SAPPERS  AND 
MINERS. 

I am  pleased  to  find,  from  recent  letters, 
that  the  land-surveyors  are  fully  alive  to  the 
encroachments  constantly  made  upon  their 
occupation  by  the  sappers  and  miners,  which 
encroachments  are  rapidly  increasing.  But  I 
would  submit,  that  architects  and  civil  engi- 
neers are  equally  interested  in  the  subject,  for 
they  also  have  suffered,  and  are  likely  to 
suffer,  by  the  usurpation  of  that  body.  The 
barracks,  guard-houses,  chapels,  and  other 
buildings  connected  with  the  military,  and 
many  of  the  improvements  at  the  royal  resi- 
dences, are  already  carried  out  by  them,  and, 
from  the  number  of  royal  engineers  upon 
Government  Boards,  which  control  works  of 
construction,  as  prisons,  railways,  docks,  har- 
bours, navigation,  &c.  &c.,  the  tendency 
appears  to  me  to  be  ultimately  to  invest  the 
execution  of  such  works  entirely  in  the  sappers 
and  miners. 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  Mr. 
Chadwick,  in  his  report  of  1842  (the  first  of 
that  series  since  issued,  in  the  whole  of  which 
the  professionshave  been  systematically  sneered 
at  or  maligned  and  abused),  states,  that  the 
best  and  cheapest  mode  of  managing  the 
metropolitan  buildings,  water  and  gas  service, 
sewers,  pavings,  scavenging,  &c.,  would  be 
by  the  agency  of  a corps  of  sappers  and 
miners,  and  he  strives  hard  to  show  the 
superior  efficiency  which  would  be  arrived  at 
by  such  means,  and  from  that  period  to  the 
present  he  has  laboured  to  carry  his  point, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  perseverance  have  been 
first  felt  by  the  land-surveyors  in  the  loss  of 
the  metropolitan  survey. 

The  minute  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  last 
July,  which  lays  it  down  as  imperative  that  all 
surveys  made  under  the  public  Health  Act 
must  either  be  verified  or  taken  by  the  Ord- 
nance, shows  the  intention  of  that  Govern- 
ment Board  too  plainly  ; and  the  employment 
of  sappers  and  miners  at  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing, and  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  officers 
to  a post  under  the  Metropolitan  Commission 
of  sewers,  with  other  signs  equally  significant, 
demonstrate  what  the  professions  may  expect, 
if  a check  be  not  given. 

If  there  be  so  numerous  a force  of  sappers 
and  miners  that  employment  cannot  be  found 
for  them  within  their  own  legitimate  duties  and 
practice,  would  it  not  be  better  that  a portion 
of  the  corps  should  be  disbanded  at  once, 
rather  than  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  the 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  the  civil  surveyors, 
who  (unfortunates)  are  compelled,  in  the  shape 
of  taxes,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those 
who  are  daily  depriving  them  more  and  more 
of  the  means  of  doing  so. 

I really  think,  Sir,  it  i3  high  time  that  the 
professions  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest  : 
the  Institutes  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects present  the  proper  arena  for  the  discus- 
sion and  consideration  as  to  the  best  means  to 
be  adopted,  and  I am  sure  your  pages  will  be 
open  for  the  public  expression  of  opinion  by 
your  injured  brethren.  C.  E. 


CARVED  BENCH  ENDS. 

Fig.  1 is  a good  example  of  plain  bench 
ends  at  Warndon  Church,  Worcestershire. 

Fig.  2 is  a panelled  end  from  Tavistock 
Church;  and  Fig.  3,  another  example  from 
the  same  neighbourhood. 


The  Iron  Trade. — Tantalus’s  cup  was 
surely  made  of  iron.  The  “ poor  little”  pro- 
spect of  a returning  flow  of  prosperity  lately 
entertained  for  the  thousandth  time  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  again  disappeared,  and 
seems  to  be  now  as  far  off  as  ever  it  was.  In 
place  of  the  anticipated  stir  in  the  forthcoming 
spring  trade,  “ an  unexpected  sluggishness  has 
supervened.”  But  not  only  is  there  no  pro- 
spect of  a rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
— in  various  branches  of  the  manufacture  con- 
nected with  our  home  consumption  there  are 
also  reports  of  a downward  tendency. 


MR.  ALISON’S  VIEWS  ON  MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SCOTLAND 
IN  GLASGOW. 

Last  week  the  Scottish  Institute  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Merchants’  Hall,  Glasgow,  to 
hear  an  address  from  Mr.  Sheriff  Alison, 
who  expatiated  eloquently  and  impressively 
on  the  importance  of  the  art,  and  the  value  of 
its  monuments.  In  concluding,  the  speaker 
expressed  his  opinions  as  to  modern  architec- 
ture ; and,  as  we  have  not  space  for  the  whole 
of  the  address,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
that  part  of  it.  As  an  illustration,  he  said, 
that  mere  beauty  of  detail  without  generality 
of  effect  will  not  succeed  in  creating  beauty  in 
architecture,  I appeal  to  the  entire  structure 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  at  London. 
If  we  look  at  them  in  detail,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  more  exquisite  beauty  of  detail  than  is 
to  be  found  there ; but  when  we  go  to  a dis- 


tance, we  can  never  compare  them  with  one 
of  our  old  English  cathedrals ; and  what  is 
the  reason  ? — the  artist  has  attended  only  to 
speciality,  and  not  to  generality,  of  effect. 
There  is  another  illustration — Donaldson’s 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  erected  by  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Playfair,  second  to  none  of  the 
architects  of  his  day.  But  although  Donald- 
son’s Hospital  is  a most  beautiful  edifice,  yet 
no  person  who  has  seen  it  but  must  have 
lamented  that,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate 
details — as  is  felt  when  looking  at  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament — there  is  a want  of 
projections,  and  a consequent  want  of  light 
and  shade  to  give  effect  to  the  edifice.  There 
is  plenty  of  speciality  of  effect,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  generality  of  effect.  If  any  of  you  go 
along  the  Dean-bridge  which  goes  to  Queens- 
ferry,  you  will  obtain  a fine  view  of  the  Hospital. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  structure  which 
modern  arthaserectedsohonourable  to  the  artist. 
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to  the  workman,  or  to  Scotland.  The  object  of 
the  artist  should  be  to  combine  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole  edifice,  viewed  from  a distance, 
with  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  all  its  parts, 
with  the  utmost  minuteness  in  every  part,  and 
without  so  overloading  the  edifice  with  rich 
ornaments,  as,  oncoming  near  it,  would  destroy 
the  charming  impression  which  the  view  at  a 
distance  inspired.  I wish  to  impress  on  the 
practical  gentlemen  who  hear  me  the  import- 
ance of  using  in  private  edifices  the  Palladian 
<style.  I have  never  seen  in  Great  Britain  or 
north  of  the  Alps  this  style  faithfully  exempli- 
fied. The  only  example  we  have,  in  this  style, 
is  Whitehall,  London,  and,  to  a certain  degree, 
the  east  front  of  Holyrood  House,  in  Edin- 
burgh ; and  if  any  person  will  look  at  that 
building,  he  will  see  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
edifices  in  Great  Britain.  Reflect  on  George- 
street,  Edinburgh,  before  it  was  decorated  with 
shops.  It  might  have  been  the  most  magnifi- 
-cent  street  in  Europe,  as  it  has  size,  breadth, 
and  everything  else ; but,  nevertheless,  with 
an  entire  absence  of  ornament,  and  a meagre 
uniformity  of  style,  it  was  one  of  the  least  im- 
pressive streets  imaginable;  and  the  reason 
was,  that  the  roof  bore  such  an  enormous  pro- 
portion to  the  other  part  of  the  buildings. 
Now,  had  the  Palladian  style  been  adopted, 
the  effect  would  have  been,  I venture  to  say, 
that  George-street  would  have  been  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  street  in  Europe.  I have 
only  another  point  to  which  I would  call  atten- 
tion before  concluding : it  is  the  great  danger 
to  be  guarded  against  by  attempting  to  intro- 
duce novelty  too  much  in  architecture.  Nothing 
is  so  dangerous,  or  tends  more  to  degrade,  frit- 
ter away,  and  ruin  modern  art,  than  the  attempt 
to  introduce  innovations  and  new  styles  of 
architecture.  If  a new  mode  of  architecture 
do  arise,  it  will  come  through  a wrench  in 
the  human  mind,  similar  to  that  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  conquests  of  the  Goths  and 
Saracens.  It  may  arise  in  America,  it  may 
arise  in  New  Zealand,  it  may  arise  in  Australia ; 
but  it  will  not  arise  with  us.  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  what  we  have.  We  have  got  styles  of 
architecture  applicable  to  every  important 
object  of  life,  and  which  embrace  every  imagin- 
able form  of  beauty.  You  know  perfectly  how 
many  beautiful  edifices  exist  in  the  country; 
but  I believe,  as  a general  opinion,  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that,  for  our  climate 
and  habits,  the  most  suitable  style  is  the 
Elizabethan.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
admits  of  indefinite  increase  without  alteration 
of  the  proportions  of  the  whole.  On  all  these 
accounts,  I should  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  practical  gentlemen  who  hear  me, 
whether  the  Ionic  is  not  the  style  best  adapted 
for  edifices  intended  to  contain  but  a single 
room, — whether  the  6tyle  for  houses  in  towns, 
where  there  are  several  storys,  is  not  the 
Palladian,  as  evinced  at  Whitehall,  and  the 
Palace  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice, — whether,  for 
public  monuments,  commemorative  of  con- 
quests and  triumphs,  the  Doric  style,  such  as 
is  seen  in  the  Brandenburgh  Gate  at  Berlin, 
and  such  as  is  seen  in  the  fragments  from  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Calton  Hill  of  Edinburgh, 
is  not  the  most  suitable  and  the  most  likely  to 
• command  the  admiration  of  successive  times, 
— whether  the  Gothic  is  not  the  appropriate 
one  for  religious  structures, — and  whether,  for 
' country  mansions,  the  Elizabethan  should  not 
i be  preferred  ? 


SALFORD  PEEL  MONUMENT 
COMPETITION. 

At  the  moment  before  going  to  press 
' we  hear  that  the  first  premium  of  50/.  has  been 
I;  awarded  to  Mr.  M.  Noble,  of  London,  for  his 
h model  of  a statue,  to  be  erected  in  bronze  : the 
if  second  premium  of  251.  was  awarded  to  Mr. 

T.  Worthington,  of  Manchester,  for  a design 
f for  a fountain  ; and  the  third,  of  10/.  to  Mr.  FI 
'1  B.  Stephens,  of  London,  for  his  model  of  a 
s statue. 


New  Royal  Academicians. — Mr.  R. 
1 Redgrave,  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon,  Mr.  T.  Cns- 
' wick,  and  Mr.  F.  Grant,  have  been  elected 
i Academicians. 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  the  27th 
ult.,  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel  was  elected  fellow,  and 
Messrs.  C.  Fowler,  jun.,  E.  Scott,  and  M. 
Warton,  were  elected  associates. 

The  chairman  announced,  in  feeling  terms, 
the  decease  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
honorary  fellow,  who  had  ever  manifested 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  societies  esta- 
blished for  their  encouragement. 

Mr.  Billings  made  some  remarks  on  the 
ancient  architecture  of  Scotland,  in  continua- 
tion of  previous  observations.  In  the  course 
of  them,  he  said  the  flying  buttresses  at  Dur- 
ham were  unquestionably  Norman,  although  it 
was  generally  said  flying  buttresses  are  un- 
known in  Norman  architecture.  The  Norman 
groining  still  remained,  and  without  these 
buttresses  it  would  inevitably  have  fallen. 

Mr.  I’Anson  said,  he  did  not  know  any 
instance  of  a Norman  flying  buttress,  and  he 
had  a strong  impression  that  the  Norman 
architects  did  not  employ  it,  as  their  roofs  did 
not  require  its  aid.  It  was  important  to  know 
whether  the  buttresses  at  Durham  Cathedral 
were  really  of  the  Norman  era,  as,  at  present, 
he  could  not  feel  convinced  that  the  flying  but- 
tress was  a feature  of  Norman  architecture. 

Mr.  Scott  said,  that  the  fact  of  these  but- 
tresses existing  at  Durham  only,  was  not  a 
proof  that  they  were  not  a Norman  feature, 
inasmuch  as  Durham  Cathedral  was  the  only 
Norman  church  in  which  the  construction  of 
the  vaulted  roof  (being  finished)  rendered  fly- 
ing buttresses  necessary.  He  thought  it  would 
be  found  in  general,  that  the  Norman  churches 
in  England  were  not  prepared  for  groining, 
but  for  some  kind  of  flat  roof.  At  Peterborough, 
for  instance,  the  shafts,  instead  of  stopping  at 
the  triforium,  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  intended  to  carry 
a groined  roof;  and  the  same  was  the  case  in 
many  later  buildings.  At  Rivaulx  Abbey,  it 
was  evident  that  the  choir  was  prepared  for 
groining,  whereas  the  transept,  though  of  the 
same  date,  was  not. 

Our  notice  of  the  meeting  on  the  10th  inst. 
we  must  postpone  for  a week. 


THE  THEATRES  AND  SCENERY. 

As  managers  and  scene-painters  seem  to 
listen  occasionally  to  The  Builder,  I want 
to  use  its  pages  to  give  a hint  or  two  to  certain 
and  sundry  of  them,  and  one  for  yourself  also 
to  begin  with ; which  is,  that  you  should  not 
be  afraid  at  times  to  treat  of  music  and  the 
drama : these  belong  to  the  arts,  and  should 
have  your  aid.  Look  to  the  foreign  architec- 
tural and  artistical  publications,  the  Revue 
des  Beaux  Arts,  of  Paris,  for  example,  con- 
ducted by  an  architect,  and  you  will  find  that 
there  all  the  theatres  are  regularly  reviewed. 
However,  what  I want  first  to  do  is,  to  ask  our 
rattling  and  clever  friend,  Charles  Manby,  who 
conducts  the  Adelphi,  drills  the  “Engineers,” 
and  manages  the  Haymarket  (vigorous  Charles), 
to  take  away  those  cumbrous  and  dangerous 
iron  turnstiles  at  the  head  of  the  new  stair- 
cases, in  the  first-named  theatre,  the  Adelphi, 
in  the  Strand, — the  little  house,  as  poor  Yates 
used  to  say,  where  “ everybody  laughs  and 
gets  so  hot.”  These  fresh  exits  were  provided 
at  a time  when  The  Builder  was  pointing 
out  the  dreadful  results  which  would  inevit- 
ably follow  an  alarm  of  fire  at  some  of  the 
metropolitan  theatres.  The  staircases  are  fire- 
proof, and  should  give  assurance  of  safety  to 
all  the  visiters,  but  are  rendered  useless  by 
these  awkward  barriers.  If  an  alarm  of  fire 
were  by  any  accident  to  occur  here, — if  Mr. 
Wright  were  to  make  one  of  the  gas-pipes 
burst  (with  laughing),  or  Miss  Woolgar  (one 
of  the  cleverest  actresses  now  or  ever  on  the 
stage)  were  to  inflame  to  danger-point  some 
susceptible  young  gentleman,  these  turnstiles 
would  simply  serve  to  iron  and  mangle  some 
eight  or  ten  unfortunate  individuals,  and  ren- 
der the  staircase  of  no  advantage  whatever. 
Only  a few  weeks  ago  an  alarm  was  raised  in 
a church  at  Nimuegen,  in  Holland,  that  the 
edifice  was  falling,  and  a dreadful  rush  was 
made  to  the  door,  by  which  an  immense  pile 


of  bodies  choked  up  the  passage.  Among  them 
eleven  were  found  dead,  and  a hundred  so 
seriously  injured  that  many  of  them  will  not 
recover.  So,  too,  at  Kegworth  Church,  Lei- 
cestershire, last  Sunday,  an  alarm  of  fire  sent 
the  whole  congregation  en  masse  to  the  north 
door,  and  this  opening  inwards,  a 6cene  of 
confusion  and  danger  was  the  result,  not  easily 
described. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  is  going  to  happen  at 
the  Adelphi ; but  having  in  their  power  such 
admirable  means  of  clearing  the  house  speedily 
and  safely,  the  way  should  be  made  smooth 
without  delay.  As  usual,  the  house  is  crowded 
every  night  to  the  ceiling. 

Drury-lane  Theatre  greatly  needs  decoration, 
and  a better  management.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
evidently  wanting  in  liberality,  right  feeling, 
and  knowledge,  for  his  position.  The  narrow, 
chandler’s-shop  notions  that  prevail  here  are 
not  at  all  likely  to  ensure  success.  Those  who 
go  to  Drury-lane  to  get  a knowledge  of  the 
state  of  our  stage,  will  think  it  much  worse 
than  it  really  is. 

At  the  Haymarket  I would  say  that  the 
opening  scene  of  Mr.  Stirling  Coyne’s  clever 
comedy  “ Presented  at  Court  ” (excellently 
well  played),  a view  of  the  Mall,  in  the  Green- 
Park,  is  very  effective.  The  dresses  are  good, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  is  broadly  coloured. 

At  the  Princess's  Theatre,  too,  the  wood 
scenes  in  “As  you  like  it”  may  be  praised. 
There  is  an  admirable  working  company  here, 
equal  to  anything ; and  everything  is  artisti- 
cally put  upon  the  stage. 

I will  not,  however,  occupy  more  space  now 
than  to  say  that  “ King  Charming,”  at  the 
Lyceum,  is  made  more  charming  than  ever, 
and  will  serve  to  brighten  the  hopes  of  those 
who  may  be  damped  by  the  smudge  and  gloom 
of  Drury-lane.  Vanbrugh. 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  WINDOW  TAX. 

The  movement  is  now  culminating,  and  the 
result,  60  far  as  relates  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  may  be  known 
ere  this  impression  of  our  journal  be  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers;  but,  whatever  that  re- 
sult may  be,  it  is  proper  that  we  record  some 
sort  of  abstract  of  recent  proceedings  towards 
the  abolition  of  this  impost  of  darkness,  more 
especially  as,  failing  its  voluntary  abolition  by 
the  budget  arrangement,  we  have  still  to  look 
forward  to  Lord  Duncan’s  effort,  and  the  vote 
of  the  Commons  on  his  motion,  which  stands 
over  till  the  20th  inst. 

Since  our  last  summary  of  progress,  nume- 
rous respectable  meetings  have  continued  to  be 
held  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  all  of  which 
petitions  praying  the  repeal  of  this  detested 
tax  have  been  adopted.  At  Bridgnorth,  North- 
ampton, Newcastle,  Clifton,  and  numerous 
other  places  as  widely  apart,  this  has  been  the 
case;  but  let  us  turn  at  once  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  the  petitions  are  now  fall- 
ing on  the  table,  thick  as  leaves  in  autumn : 
within  the  last  few  days,  petitions  have  been 
presented,  by  various  members,  from  Clitheroe, 
Derby,  Newport,  in  Isle  of  Wight,  Dartmouth, 
Devizes,  York,  Deal,  Salisbury,  Reading, 
Manchester,  St.  Mary  Islington,  St.  Saviour 
Southwark,  Richmond  in  Surrey,  Hackney  and 
Norton-folgate,  Winchester,  St.  Sidwell  and 
Holy  Trinity  Exeter,  Exmouth,  Cheltenham, 
Kendal,  Westminster  Reform  Society,  besides 
“ petitions  from  various  places,”  presented  by 
Mr.  Hume;  “36  to  same  effect,”  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Bell;  “50  from  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts,” by  Lord  Duncan ; “ 89  from  house- 
holders in  Islington  and  its  vicinity,”  by  Mr. 
J.  Bell;  “41  to  same  effect,”  by  Sir  D.  L. 
Evans ; “ 33  from  householders  in  Islington 
[Islington  clearly  stands  high,  in  the  light, 
amidst  those  fogs,  and  worse  than  fogs,  in 
which  the  light-tax  has  so  long  enveloped  our 
otherwise  dark  enough  metropolis],  also  from 
Hornsey,  Holloway,  &c.”  All  this,  too,  over 
and  above  “ petitions”  indefinitely  presented 
without  either  name  or  number,  and  all  within 
two  or  three  days. 

The  deputation  of  delegates  from  the  various 
metropolitan  parishes,  it  seems,  was  rather  a 
formidable  display.  They  went  in  procession 
in  fifty  to  sixty  carriages,  each  with  its  official 
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insignia  conspicuously  displayed  ; and  at  the 
outset  of  the  conference  one  of  the  delegates 
stated,  that  if  Sir  Charles  would  only  say  at 
once  that  he  intended  to  repeal  the  window- 
tax,  he  would  escape  two  hundred  speeches. 
The  implied  threat,  however,  only  seemed  to 
determine  the  Chancellor  all  the  more  im- 
penetrably to  hold  out  till  the  last — that  is, 
“till  the  14th,”  as  he  told  them,  when  the 
budget  was  to  be  opened.  In  the  meantime, 
he  declared  it  to  he  “ impossible  to  give  the 
deputation  any  intimation  of  what  he  intended 
to  do,” — which  may  augur  well  enough  for 
intricate  or  compensatory  calculations  of  a 
debtor  and  creditor  caste  between  window-tax 
abolition  and  substitute,  but  looked  rather 
ominous  in  reference  to  a clean  sweep  of  the 
obnoxious  impost  out  of  the  budget-book  at 
once  and  away. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

Cambridge  Lunatic  Asylum. — A large  num- 
ber of  designs  has  been  received.  The  visiters 
met  on  Tuesday,  in  last  week,  to  inspect  the 
plans  sent  in,  and  twelve  were  selected  and  re- 
ferred to  a sub-committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  estimates  of  the  plans  selected 
varied  from  17,000/.  to  25,000/. 

Cockermouth  Church  Competition. — A cor- 
respondent informs  us  that  thirty-nine  archi- 
tects competed  for  this  restoration,  and  that 
the  premium  of  50  guineas  has  been  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Hay,  of  Liverpool.  The  designs 
were  referred  by  the  committee  to  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Architect,  of  York. 

Markets  at  Bolton. — Twenty-five  sets  of 
plans  have  been  received  in  competition.  The 
corporation  have  appointed  Mr.  G.  Godwin, 
Architect,  to  examine  and  report  upon  them. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  gross  traffic  since  1st  January,  on 
6,254  miles,  amounts  to  1,090,823/.,  which 
gives  an  average  of  174/.  8s.  4^d.  per  mile. 
The  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  on 
5,485  miles,  produced  939,985/.,  being  equal 

to  171/.  7s.  5|d.  per  mile. The  London 

and  North-Western  Company,  in  consequence 
of  competition  with  the  Shrewsbury,  has  again 
reduced  the  fares  between  Wolverhampton 
and  Shrewsbury.  The  distance  via  the  Shrop- 
shire Union  is  forty-five  miles,  and  the  fare, 
first  class.  Is.;  second  class,  9d. ; third  class, 

6d! At  Lincoln  County  Court  a verdict  of 

51.  damages  and  costs  was  lately  given  against 
the  Great  Northern,  for  having  started  a pas- 
senger train  before  the  advertised  time  for 
departure. Mr.  Peto  has  commenced  opera- 

tions on  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford.  He  is 
under  contract  to  finish  the  line  by  this  time 
twelvemonth. The  great  bridge  in  connec- 

tion with  the  South  Wales  line  at  Chepstow, 
over  the  Wye,  is  being  rapidly  pushed  on  ; and 
it  is  anticipated  that  one  of  the  tubes  will  be 
fixed,  and  the  rails  laid,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  transit  of  trains  by  July  or  beginning  of 
August  next.  The  works  are  rapidly  progress- 
ing from  Swansea  to  Carmarthen,  and  it  is 
said,  that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the 
works  from  Carmarthen  to  Pembroke  will  be 
resumed. By  last  accounts  from  the  Isth- 

mus of  Panama  we  learn  that  materials  for  the 
railroad,  in  large  quantity,  had  arrived  at 
Chagres.  About  600  m m were  on  the  work, 
and  400  or  500  more  were  expected  in  a few 
days;  250  from  New  Orleans.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  men  were  engaged  on  the  line  from 
Navy  Bay  to  Gatun,  the  first  station  on  the 
river.  The  pile-drivers  were  at  work  at  Navy 
Bay,  and  the  superintendent  at  Gatun  says  that 
he  will  soon  have  one  mile  of  road  ready  for 
the  iron. 


Decoration  of  a House.— Some  thou- 
sands of  bells,  intended  for  the  outward  de- 
coration of  a house  of  a Malay  prince,  were 
made  in  Birmingham  some  months  ago. 

Property  Insured  in  London. — By  a 
recent  return  from  the  various  fire  insurance 
companies  of  the  amount  of  property  in  the 
metropolis  insured  by  them,  we  find  it  exceeds 
the  enormous  amount  of  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen millions  sterling. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TRACERY  ON  GEOMETRIC  PRINCIPLES. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  31st  ult.  Mr.  Billings  described  a 
variety  of  combinations  of  tracery  produced 
upon  the  geometric  principle  advocated  by  him 
at  the  Institute  some  time  ago,  and  mentioned 
by  us  at  the  time.  In  touching  on  the  origin 
of  tracery,  the  lecturer  opposed  the  notion  that 
windows  approached  nearer  and  nearer  until 
piers  were  left  merely  as  mullions,  and  thus 
required  upper  panel  work  or  tracery.  His 
theory  was,  on  the  contrary,  that  early  single 
windows  being  very  small,  gradually  became 
larger,  and  at  length  required  a framework  to 
support  the  glass. 

He  then  proceeded  to  his  proofs  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a geometric  system  in  old  tracery, 
and  said  that,  whether  in  the  largest  window 
or  smallest  panel,  the  same  diagram  lines  were 
used,  varied  of  course  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  composition : the  equilateral  triangle 
was  the  parent  of  a considerable  number  of 
designs,  but  the  square  of  many  more. 

The  great  mass  of  minute  tracery  was  all , 
formed  upon  the  lines  of  squares  ; and  betook 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  modern  to  declare 
“That  however  different  in  its  forms,  the 
centres  of  the  curves,  composing  the  great 
mass  of  tracery,  were  upon  one  and  the  same 
series  of  lines.”  The  lecturer  then  exemplified 
what  he  had  produced  upon  the  same  principle 
in  original  designs,  and  which  we  have  else- 
where mentioned. 

A discussion  took  place  after  the  lecture,  in 
which  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  Mr.  T.  Willson,  and 
others  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  beyond  the  figures  he  had 
chosen  (the  square  and  the  circle),  and,  if 
applicable  to  the  generality  of  minute  tracery, 
whether  it  could  be  considered  so  to  many 
ancient  windows,  of  which  we  have  examples. 

Mr.  Creeke  said,  he  could  not  concur  in  its 
value  as  a general  principle  of  design.  He 
considered  that  a design  was  formed  in  the 
mind  without  reference  to  arbitrary  and  occult 
geometric  principles,  and  he  doubted  if  these 
principles  would  be  an  adequate  means  of 
developing  such  mentally  conceived  designs ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  they  would  be 
liable  to  operate  as  trammels,  leading  the  de- 
signer he  knew  not  whither. 


fcSOO&0. 

The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
exhibiting  the  most  important  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  the  past  year.  By  John 
Timbs,  Editor  of  “The  Arcana  of  Science 
and  Art.”  London : Bogue,  Fleet-street, 
1851. 

Such  a mighty  host  of  “ original  ” books, 
which  have  only  old  materials  and  ideas 
hashed  up  anew  into  “original”  forms,  now 
issue  from  the  press,  that  it  is  really  refresh- 
ing to  find  a little  work  like  this,  which  only 
pretends  to  be  a compilation — no,  not  even  any- 
thing so  “original”  as  that,  but  simply  a 
judicious  selection — thrust  into  one’s  hand,  in 
which  may  be  seen,  as  through  a focus,  much 
that  has  been  of  sterling  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress made  in  art  and  science  during  the  past 
year,  passing  in  review  just  as  it  issued  fresh 
from  the  brains  whence  it  was  originally  elimi- 
nated. Judgment  and  ability  in  the  present 
literary  age,  we  think,  may  be  well  employed 
in  winnowing  the  chaff  and  collecting  the 
grain  thus  otherwise  lost  to  all  in  the  midst  of 
matter  of  less  permanent  or  sterling  interest. 
We  have  ever  regarded  this  editor’s  periodical 
efforts  with  favour,  and  we  see  no  reason  in 
the  present  instance  to  withdraw,  or  even 
diminish,  that  favour.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
only  be  ungrateful,  but  self-stultifying  in  us  to 
do  so,  considering  the  honourable  position 
which  The  Builder  itself  holds  in  these 
pages  amongst  the  best  of  its  contemporaries. 

The  only  reference  to  the  contents  which  we 
shall  at  present  make  relates  to  a suggestion 
of  our  own,  as  to  the  connection  of  the  actinic 
ray  of  the  solar  light  with  negative  electricity. 
In  this  last  year-book  we  see  two  facts  re- 
corded, which  seem  further,  at  least  indirectly, 
to  support  this  idea,  namely,  that  “ light  (that 
is,  not  the  luminous  ray  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
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chemical,  but  light,  synthetically  speaking,  at 
least  with  reference  to  the  actinic  principle)  is 
developed  in  virtue  of  some  peculiar  function 
of  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,”  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  electricity  itself,  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  actinic  force,  as  we  have  regarded 
it,  has  been  found  to  exercise  a singular  power 
of  condensing  smoke  or  vapour.  In  the  former 
case,  however,  while  light,  as  the  more  radiant 
principle,  manifests  itself  at  the  negative  pole, 
heat,  as  the  less  radiant,  appears  at  the  posi- 
tive. We  expect  shortly  to  have  a new  and 
practically  important  fact  to  add  to  these. 

The  Literature  of  Working  Men  ; being  the 
Supplementary  Numbers  of  “ The  Working 
Man’s  Friend,”  from  March,  1S50,  to 
February,  1651,  inclusive,  ivith  Introductory 
Essay  by  Benjamin  Parsons.  London: 
John  Cassell,  Strand. 

Doubtless  much  of  this  remarkable  volume 
is  little  more  than  compilation,  though  even  in 
this  respect  it  will  stand  a fair  comparison 
with  compilations  by  hands  as  skilled  in  that 
as  these  are  in  their  own  more  “ lawful  calling,” 
such  as  tailoring  and  shoemaking.  There  is 
internal  evidence,  however,  of  much  more  than 
mere  compilation  here,  and  although  that 
gives  no  surprise  to  us,  this  little  volume, 
as  a whole,  will  certainly  astonish  many  who 
have  made  a less  accurate  and  just  estimate 
of  the  calibre  of  the  working  man’s  mental 
abilities  and  acquirements.  Next  to  the  great 
exhibition  of  his  physical  and  mechanical 
talents,  now  about  to  open  on  the  eye  of  the 
world,  perhaps  there  is  no  more  remarkable 
sign  of  the  times  than  this  first  miscellaneous 
exhibition  of  what  he  can  do  in  a sphere  of 
industry  and  workmanship  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  believed  that  he  would  be  en- 
tirely “ out  of  his  element.”  Many  real 
“ gems  of  literature”  we  might  readily  point 
to  or  extract  from  this  latter  exhibition  of  the 
workman’s  industry. 

Remarks  on  the  Amendment,  of  the  Law  of 
Patents  for  Inventions.  By  T.  Turner, 
Esq.,  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Elsworth,  Chancery-lane,  1851. 

The  remarks  offered  in  this  small  pamphlet 
are  worthy  of  consideration  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  patent  law  is  likely  to  be 
more  completely  revolutionized  than  the  author 
seems  to  desire.  Being  a lawyer  himself,  he 
has  a natural  affection  for  a law,  which  every 
one  else  almost  wishes  to  get  rid  of,  and  there- 
fore speaks  up  for  it,  so  far,  manfully,  admit- 
ting, of  course,  as  an  affectionate  friend  would, 
some  of  its  little  faults  and  peccadilloes,  and 
willing  to  help  in  amending  them,  but  most 
unwilling  to  send  the  offender  “ out  of  the 
country  ” altogether.  It  is  Mr.  Turner’s  opi- 
nion that  the  best  course  with  the  patent  law 
probably  lies  at  some  point  between  the  “ Con- 
servative ” and  “ legal  ” view  taken  by  Mr. 
Webster  and  the  “ revolutionary  ” “ lay-ma- 
nifesto ” issued  by  the  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

The  Mahogany  Tree;  ivith  Notices  of  the 
projected  Inter-Oceanic  Communication  of 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec,  in- 
relation  to  their  Productions  and  the  Supply 
of  fine  Timber,  <^*c.  Liverpool : Rockliff 
and  Son. 

This  is,  properly  speaking,  a trade  book,  got 
. up  by  those  spirited  Liverpool  mahogany  and 
timber  brokers,  Messrs.  Chaloner  and  Fleming, 
whose  trade  circulars  are  occasionally  quoted 
in  our  columns.  It  contains,  however,  a bond 
fide  compendium  of  the  history  and  botanical 
characters,  qualities,  and  uses  of  the  mahogany 
tree,  with  practical  suggestions  for  selecting 
and  cutting  it  in  the  regions  of  its  growth  in 
the  West  Indies  and  central  America.  In  an 
appendix  is  a series  of  documents  presented 
| to  the  Lloyd’s  Committee  of  Registry,  in 
favour  of  its  use  for  the  building  of  first-class 
| vessels.  There  are  also  some  lithographed 
illustrations. 

The  following  quotation  may  be  interesting 
to  our  readers  : — 

; “The  mahogany  tree,  from  an  early  period, 
i was  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  shipbuilding. 
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The  first  mention  of  it  occurs  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  when  Cortez  and 
his  companions,  between  the  years  1521  and 
1540,  employed  it  in  the  construction  of  the 
ships  which  they  built  for  prosecuting  their 
voyages  of  discovery,  after  their  conquest  of 
Mexico. — See  the  Letters  of  Cortez  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V. 

In  1597,  it  was  used  in  the  repairs  of  Sir 
"Walter  Raleigh’s  ships,  in  the  West  Indies; 
and  Capt.  Dampier,  in  one  of  his  voyages,  in 
1681,  speaking  of  mahogany,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  cedrela,  or  cedar,  says,  * it  was  con- 
cluded to  go  with  all  our  ships  to  St.  Andreas, 
near  the  Isle  of  Providence,  and  besides,  at 
this  island,  we  might  build  canoes,  it  being 
plentifully  stored  with  large  cedars;  and  for 
this  reason,  the  Jamaica  men  come  hither 
frequently  to  build  sloops, — cedar  being  very 
fit  for  building.  We  reckon  the  pereagos  and 
canoes,  which  are  built  of  cedar,  the  best  of 
any.’ 

Mahogany  was  first  imported  into  England 
in  its  unmanufactured  state,  in  1724,  and  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  mention  the 
account  of  its  introduction  given  in  Lunan’s 
‘ Hortus  Jamaicensus.’  A few  planks,  it  is 
related,  were  sent  to  Dr.  Gibbons,  of  London, 
by  a brother,  who  was  a West  India  captain. 
The  doctor  was  erecting  a house  in  King-street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  gave  the  planks  to  the 
workmen,  who  rejected  them  as  being  too 
hard.  The  doctor’s  cabinet-maker,  named 
Wollaston,  was  then  employed  to  make  a can- 
dle-box of  them,  but  as  he  was  sawing  up  the 
planks,  he  also  complained  of  the  hardness  of 
the  timber;  but  when  the  candle-box  was 
finished,  it  outshone  in  beauty  all  the  doctor’s 
other  furniture,  and  became  an  object  of  curi- 
osity and  exhibition.  The  wood  was  then 
taken  into  favour.  Dr.  Gibbons  had  a bureau 
made  of  it,  and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
another ; and  the  espised  mahogany  now 
became  an  article  of  luxury,  and  at  the  same 
time  raised  the  fortune  of  the  cabinet-maker 
by  whom  it  had  at  first  been  so  little  regarded.” 


i The  Family  A7manacJc  and  Educational  Regis- 
ter for  1851.  J.  H.  Parker,  377,  Strand. 

I The  peculiarity  and  at  the  same  time  the 
■ value  of  this  almanack,  consists  in  its  giving  a 
i list  of  the  foundation  and  grammar  schools  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  an  account  of  the 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  attached  to  them. 
It  is  a noble  list,  filling  150  pages,  certainly 
! the  most  complete  yet  published,  and  will  be 
; found  valuable  in  pointing  out  to  parents  and 
' others  where  education  may  best  be  obtained 
;for  their  children,  according  to  their  locality. 

There  are  some  omissions,  of  course,  which 
imay  be  supplied  next  year.  Amongst  the 
iproprietary  schools,  for  example,  we  do  not 
rfind  either  the  Western  Grammar  School,  at 
Brompton,  or  the  Kensington  Grammar 
(School,  both  of  good  standing. 

\Horcc  Vacivee  : a Thought-Book  of  the  Wise 
Spirits  of  all  Ages  and  all  Countries,  fit  for 
all  Men  and  all  Hours : collected,  arranged, 
and  edited  by  James  Elmes,  Author  of 
“ Memoirs  of  Sir  C.  Wren,”  &c.  Longman 
and  Co.,  1851. 

The  history  of  this  little  compilation  is  rather 
I a sad  one,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  readily 
anticipate.  The  editor  of  it,  having  been  de- 
prived of  sight  for  more  than  four  years,  by  the 
(assistance  of  an  affectionate  daughter  had  pre- 
viously published  his  brief  “ History  of  Archi- 
tecture in  Great  Britain,”  but,  lately,  a slight 
pteturn  of  vision  in  one  eye,  enabled  him,  with 
liihe  aid  of  a magnifying  glass,  to  read,  at  short 
intervals,  various  bold  types  in  English  black 
tetter,  German,  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the 
|oloman  of  our  early  folios,  and,  by  habit,  to 
anake  extracts  that  he  sometimes  could  not 
aead  himself.  The  result  has  been  the  present 
t.ttle  pocket  companion,  which  the  publishers 
[nave  appropriately  done  up  somewhat  in  the 
dlden  style,  and  in  a bold  type,  which,  we 
piope,  the  afflicted  editor  will  himself  have  the 
'ititisfaction  of  being  able  to  peruse : for  this  is 
\ book  not  for  mere  hasty  perusal  and  done 
jit'itb,  but  for  frequent  recurrence  to,  as  a solace 
icid  companion,  especially  in  affliction,  or 


where  long  or  continuous  reading  cannot  be 
enjoyed. 

Besides  the  works  already  named,  Mr. 
Elmes  is  the  author  of  “ Lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture,” “ Architectural  Jurisprudence,” 
“ Dictionary  of  Fine  Arts,”  &c.,  and  editor  of 
“ Sir  William  Jones’s  Discourses,”  “ Pearls  of 
Great  Price,”  &c. 


itttgrruaitra. 

The  Fire  at  the  House  of  Lords. — 
In  reply  to  some  questions  by  Mr.  Lawless  in 
the  Commons  the  other  day,  Lord  Seymour 
said,  that  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  still  uncer- 
tain ; that  besides  low-pressure  tanks,  there 
were  four  high-pressure  service  tanks  already 
supplied  to  the  premises,  but  that  the  supply 
of  water  to  them  was  not  in  order  on  the  recent 
occurrence  of  the  fire.  Each  item  of  his  lord- 
ship’s intimations  was  received  with  laughter, 
every  successive  peal  louder  than  its  predeces- 
sor : a friend  who  was  present  complains  that 
he  did  not  get  a share  of  the  fun,  as  he  could 
not  see  or  hear  anything  capable  of  tickling 
the  fancy  at  all  in  the  matter,  unless  it  were 
the  laughter  itself.  The  turncocks,  spite  of 
their  presumed  neglect  of  duty,  must  have  felt 
honoured  by  being  found  worthy  of  minister- 
ing so  much,  even  as  laughing-stocks,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Barry,  his  lordship  added,  thought 
it  might  be  advisable  to  have  reservoirs  of  water 
at  a distance,  or  more  tanks  in  the  building,  for 
further  security  in  case  of  any  being  out  of 
order  for  the  future. 

Architectural  Society  of  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton. — At  a com- 
mittee-meeting held  on  Monday  in  last  week, 
Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Irby  in  the  chair,  seve- 
ral new  members  were  elected,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  list  of  architects  and  church 
artificers  employed  by  members  of  the  society 
would  shortly  be  circulated.  The  following 
societies,  in  addition  to  those  previously  in 
union,  were  received  into  union  with  the  so- 
ciety, for  interchange  of  reports,  correspond- 
ence, &c. : — The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Ar- 
chaeological Society,  the  Lichfield  Architec- 
tural Society,  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England 
Architectural  Society,  St.  Patrick’s  Society  for 
the  study  of  Ecclesiology,  the  Durham  Archi- 
tectural Society,  the  Warwickshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  the  Somersetshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society,  the  Cam- 
bridge Architectural  Society,  the  Bury  and 
West  Suffolk  Archaeological  Institute,  and  the 
Sussex  Archzeological  Society.  The  report  of 
the  sub-committee  on  the  Wellingborough 
Church  plans  was  read,  and  the  plans  exhi- 
bited. They  embrace  the  entire  re-seating  of 
the  chancel  and  chancel  ailes,  in  oak.  The 
plans  are  by  Mr.  Law;  and  Messrs.  Cooper,  of 
Derby,  have  contracted  for  the  woodwork. 
Plans  by  Mr.  Law  for  a new  school  at  East 
Haddon,  about  to  be  built  by  H.  B.  Saw- 
bridge,  Esq.,  wei*e  submitted  to  the  committee, 
to  be  reported  on.  The  plans  for  the  schools 
now  being  erected  at  Little  Brington,  by  Mr. 
Hardwick,  jun.,  for  Earl  Spencer,  were  exhi- 
bited. The  great  loss  the  society  has  met  with 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Northampton  was  most 
generally  and  deeply  expressed. 

Expiry  of  Metropolitan  Sewers 
Commission. — A deputation  from  the  various 
metropolitan  parishes  waited  on  the  Home 
Secretary  on  Saturday  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  before  him  certain  statements  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mismanagement  of  the  present 
Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission,  and  the  ne- 
cessity, now  that  the  term  of  office  of  that 
commission  is  near  expiring,  that  any  new 
measure  introduced  to  Parliament  upon  the 
subject  should  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  the 
representative  principle,  and  no  other.  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  were 
with  the  deputation.  Mr.  Nicholay  having 
addressed  the  Secretary  at  some  length,  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  concluded  a few  remarks  by 
submitting  the  heads  of  the  bill  they  proposed 
to  carry  out  the  objects  sought.  The  Secretary, 
Sir  G.  Grey,  said,  so  far  as  the  commission 
was  concerned,  the  appointment  was  merely 
nominal  in  his  hands,  but  with  regard  to  the 


auditor  it  was  a different  thing.  For  that 
appointment  he  was  quite  responsible,  and  he 
would  tell  them  how  he  made  it.  He  sent 
down  to  the  Board  of  Audit,  and  asked  them 
to  recommend  a gentleman  who  would  be 
suitable  to  the  office.  They  did  so,  and  he 
appointed  the  gentleman  recommended.  The 
Government  were  in  no  way  to  blame  that  the 
various  boroughs  of  the  metropolis  have  not 
municipal  rights.  The  fault  rested  entirely 
in  the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants  themselves  in 
not  applying  for  a charter  of  incorporation. 
Mr.  Healey,  from  St.  Pancras,  intimated  to 
Sir  George  that  if  he  did  not  bring  forward 
such  a bill  as  that  proposed,  they  had  given 
instructions  to  the  metropolitan  members  to 
bring  in  such  a bill.  The  reply  was  that  of 
course  that  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
members. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— On 
the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  president,  in 
the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  “An  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  Patent  Law  Protection,  with 
a view  to  the  better  Appreciation  and  Security 
of  the  Rights  of  Inventors,”  by  Mr.  A.  V. 
Newton.  The  policy  of  granting  any  patents 
at  all  was  discussed,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether,  under  certain  circumstances,  such 
protection  to  inventors  had  not  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  ; 
and  in  considering  this  point,  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  the  relation  of  inventions  to  other 
creations  of  the  mind,— as  literary  and  artistic 
productions,  whose  right  to  protection  had 
been  universally  admitted.  If,  then,  it  was 
argued,  a literary  composition,  a picture,  a sta- 
tue, a decoration,  or  an  invention,  be  equally  the 
production  of  the  exertion  of  human  intellect, 
all  must  be  equally  entitled  to  protection.  The 
Copyright  Act  had  secured  to  the  literary  man, 
the  artist,  and  the  designer  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  their  mental  labours,  and  the  Patent 
Law  should  be  rendered  so  simple  as  to  afford 
similar  protection  to  the  bond  fide  inventor. 

Proposed  New  Hospital  at  Bristol. 
— The  spirited  citizens  of  Bristol  are  busy  in 
promoting  the  erection  and  endowment  of  an 
additional  hospital.  At  a meeting  of  influential 
inhabitants,  held  on  28th  ult.,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
complete  a subscription  of  10.000L  at  least , 
so  as  to  secure  the  sum  of  5,000Z.,  munificently 
offered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Eaton  on  condition  of 
10,000/.  being  otherwise  raised.  Of  this  latter 
sum  upwards  of  S.OOOZ.  are  already  announced, 
and  it  is  expected  that  within  a week  the  whole 
sum  will  be  subscribed.  Aworkingmen’ssociety 
has  been  formed  to  assist  the  building  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Hospital,  by  raising  a 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a casualty  ward.  These 
are  noble  objects,  and  are  being  as  nobly 
carried  out. 

The  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle- 
street. — The  attractive  evening  lectures  at 
this  popular  institution  have  been  resumed. 
Professor  Faraday’s  important  magnetic]  dis- 
coveries formed  the  subject  of  the  first  lecture, 
which  was  an  animated  one  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  as  the  subject  of  it  was  that  vital 
element  oxygen,  which  even  the  ancient 
chemists  can  be  proved  to  have  recognised  as 
“the  soul  of  the  world.”  This  element  Dr. 
Faraday  has  discovered  to  be  a sort  of  aerial 
iron,  in  so  far  as  regards  magnetism  amongst 
the  gaseous  diamagnets.  The  next  lecture 
was  one  by  Professor  Brande,  “ On  Peat  and 
its  Products,”  a subject  in  which  we  have 
more  than  once  manifested  our  interest.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  next  delivered  a lecture  “ On 
Metamorphosis  and  Metagenesis.”  The  audi- 
ences at  the  Royal  Institution  are  as  crowded 
and  respectable  as  heretofore. 

The  Fire  Anniiiilater. — Long  ago, 
while  admitting  the  merits  of  this  invention,  we 
took  repeated  occasion  to  complain,  that  while 
demonstrations  were  ever  and  anon  being  made 
of  its  capabilities,  none  of  the  machines  were 
to  be  had,  and  the  patent  was  virtually  useless  ; 
so  that  we  got  tired  of  noticing  it.  We  are 
glad  to  observe,  however,  that  a company  has 
at  length  been  formed,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
in  cases  where  it  can  be  early  brought  to  bear 
with  effect,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a valuable 
means  of  security. 
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Halting  Places. — The  necessity  of  tak- 
ing some  steps  forthwith  in  this  matter  has 
been  urged  on  the  Sewers  Commissioners  in 
a letter  signed  with  a great  many  names  of 
respectability  and  note;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  commission,  suggestions  were  thereon  in- 
vited, to  which  a response  was  promptly  made 
by  a still  greater  number  of  influential  men,  in 
a letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission, pointing  out  what  might  be  done  to- 
wards obtaining  sites,  and  recommending  the 
commission  to  encourage  private  parties  to 
provide  waiting-rooms,  or  halting-places,  in 
connection  with  shops,  &c.;  but  in  the  mean- 
time advising  the  organization  of  a dozen  esta- 
blishments throughout  the  metropolis  by  the 
commission  itself  as  an  example. We  ob- 

serve that  in  the  Newcastle  council  the  other 
day  a proposal  was  made  by  a firm  to  put  up 
public  urinals,  on  condition  of  having  the  pro- 
duce to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  manures. 
Some  dyers  at  Edinburgh  have  for  many  years 
acted  on  this  principle,  and  we  believe  there 
are  manufacturers  here  who  would  also  will- 
lingly  do  so. 

An  Elaborate  File. — A Sheffield  file- 
forger  has  made  a wonderful  file  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion, with  the  teeth  cut  into  a number  of  orna- 
mental designs  in  different  shades,  according  to 
the  style  or  depth  and  size,  &c.  of  the  teeth.  The 
article  itself  is  of  great  size,  being  54  inches 
long,  3b  broad,  and  £ thick,  and  weighing  28 
lbs.  Amongst  the  designs  cut  or  engraved 
into  its  surface  are  a series  of  views  represent- 
ing the  file  manufacture,  a sketch  of  the  Ex- 
hibition building,  and  an  inscription.  The 
name  of  the  maker,  who  was  also  the  designer, 
is  Hiram  Younge,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Carr,  of  the  Bailey-lane  works. 

Colour  of  the  Exhibition  Building. 

I have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
in  a portico  that  is  supported  on  iron  pillars, 
■carved  capitals,  and  a moulded  cornice,  seve- 
ral experiments  as  to  the  best  way  of  showing 
iron  as  iron,  after  it  has  been  decorated  ; and 
the  plan  that  gave  most  satisfaction  to  myself 
and  friends  was  this  : — I painted  all  the  iron- 
work, top  and  bottom,  of  one  tone — a mode- 
rately dark  brown  iron  colour — etched  the 
capitals  with  silver,  and  lined  all  prominences 
with  the  same  metal,  as  in  oil  gilding.  The 
effect,  at  a moderate  distance,  is  as  good  as 
real  burnishing,  and  corresponded  well  with 
some  fine  old  armour  that  we  hung  up  in  the 
place  after  it  was  finished.  The  thousands 
that  hope  to  see  the  Building  expect  to  see  a 
building  of  iron  and  glass,  and  not  of  wood  or 
tapestry. — Sharn  brook. 

Another  correspondent,  signing  “ Eliza,” 
says  : — “ Allow  me  to  make  the  suggestion  (to 
which  I think  there  can  be  no  objection  but 
the  expense),  viz.  that  the  decoration  be  simply 
white  and  gold”  We  give  it  only  for  gallantry’s 
sake. 

Stourbridge  and  Kingswinford 
School  of  Design. — A public  meeting  of 
influential  inhabitants  was  held  at  Stourbridge 
on  Monday  in  last  week.  Lord  Ward  in  the 
chair,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  proposed  school  of  design,  when 
appropriate  resolutions  were  passed  and  be- 
tween 400Z.  and  500Z.  subscribed. 

The  Builders’  Ball. — At  the  risk  of 
being  blamed  for  repetition,  we  will  again  direct 
attention  to  the  ball,  which  is  to  take,  place  on 
the  20th,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution.  Last  year  100/.  were 
added  to  the  funds  by  this  means.  This  year 
we  hope  the  profit  will  be  at  least  200Z. 


TENDERS. 

Tenders  for  New  Malt  Chambers  to  the  Romford 
Brewery ; also  a Public  House,  for  Coope,  Ind,  and  Co. 
Mr.  C.  Dyson,  Architect.  The  quantities  not  supplied. 

Malt  Public 

Chambers,  &c.  House. 

T.  Jackson £5,872  £560 

R.  Ashby  and  Sons  5,535  560 

T.  and  W.  Piper  5,4.97  506 

Curtis  and  Hammond 4,S84  4^4 

Tenders  for  the  Reinstatement  of  Messrs.  Bousfields’, 
Houndsditeh.  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Architect. 

Jay  £4,296 

T.  and  W.  Piper  2,952 

Ashby  and  Sons  2306 

Grimsdle 2,758 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Rogare  ” (covers  or  cases  for  the  last  volume  of  “ The 
Builder"  may  be  had,  as  usual,  at  the  office,  or  through  any 
bookseller),  “F.  T.  H.,"  "Mr.  L.,’’  “J.  G.,”  “ R.  K.” 
(thanks),  “Edouard  de  Annam,”  "Viator,”  “ C.  W." 
(thanks),  "T.  J.  TV.,”  “W.  C.,”  "TV.  E.  C.,”  “P.,” 
“ B.  H.”  (declined  with  thanks),  “ Dun  Edin  ” (we  do  not 
know  of  any  published  view  of  the  staircase  in  question), 
TV.  H.,"  “TV.  B.,”  “S.  H.,”  “J.  TV.,”  “ P.  H.” 
M.  P.,"“F.  I?.,”  “T.  TV.,”  “ A Subscriber,  Unprofes- 
sional," “An  Old  Subscriber”  (there  was  a memorable 
instance  at  Oldham:  report  on  same  was  published), 
“ E.  A.”  (apply  at  the  academy  for  printed  particulars  as 
to  studentship  : there  are  no  fees),  “J.  E.,”  “ T.  T.,” 
T.  H.,”  “ J.  TV.  E.,"  “E.  L.  G."  “TV.  A.”  “Young 
Architect”  (no;  but  general  knowledge  of  the  trades 
should  be  obtained),  “ TV.,"  “ One  to  whom  space  has  been 
allotted”  (we  are  not  aware  at  present),  “J.  R.  J.,” 
‘ A.  D.,”  “ J.  R.,"  “ Tenderer  for  Swansea,”  “ G.  R.  F.” 
‘ The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  restored  ; an 
Essay  on  Ancient  Assyrian  and  Persian  Architecture,”  by 
James  Fergusson,  Esq.  London:  Murray.  1851.  “An 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Window  Tracery 
in  England,”  with  nearly  400  illustrations,  by  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  M.A.  London  and  Oxford  : John  Henry 
Parker.  1851.  “Pamphlets  on  the  Slave-trade.”  Ridg- 
way,  Piccadilly.  1851.  “ Lecture  on  the  Currency,”  by 
John  Thimbleby.  London  : Willoughby.  “ Method  of 
Draining  the  Metropolis,”  by  Thomas  Morris,  Architect. 
Erratum. — For  “movement  load”  read  maximum  load, 
article  headed  “ Cast-iron  Columns  and  Angle  Shops  " 
last  number. 


iVD  VEH.TISEIVIEIVTS. 

Royal  polytechnic  institu- 
tion—Lecture  on  the  Musio  of  Wales,  by  Ellis  Roberts, 
Esq.  (Harpist  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales),  with  Vocal  Illus- 
trations l>v  Miss  Blanche  Younge,  K.A.  of  Music.— The  celebrated 
Juvenile  Harpists  (the  Lockwood  Familyl  will  perform  Trios, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Chatterton,  daily  at  Four 
o'clock. — Lecture  by  J>r.  Bachhoifucr  on  Voltaic  Electricity,  in 
which  will  be  exhibited  Allman's  Patent  Electric  Light  — Lecture 
>y  J.  11.  Pepper,  Esq  , on  Fire  and  its  Antagonists,  illustrated 
with  brilliant  Experiments.— Exhibition  of  the  Oxj -Hydrogen 
-oscope  — Entirely  New  Series  of  Dissolving  Views,  illustrating 

of  the  Royal  Residences  of  Europe.— Diver  and  Diving-bell, 

Sc.,  Ae.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  half-price  —Open  daily  from 
Eleven  till  Five  o’clock,  and  every  evening  (except  Saturday)  from 
Seven  till  Hnlf-past  Ten. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  wishes 

for  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  either  permanent  or  temporary. 
Salary  moderate.— Address,  T.  A.,  post-office,  Great  Russcll-strcet, 
Bloomsbury. 


AN  ARCHITECT  in  good  practice,  and 

holding  a Government  appointment,  has  a VACANCY  in 
his  Office  for  an  Ont-door  Articled  PupiL  As  the  terms  are  liheral, 

- : both  f 

Idress,  f 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  or 

GE  N E R A L FO  K EM  A N,  by  an  active,  industrious  man  ; 
can  be  well  recommended  by  builders  he  has  served  in  the  same 
cupncity.— Address,  E.  D.t  10,  Isabella-street,  Gibson-strcct, 
Waterloo-road. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

ANTED,  a situation  as  FOREMAN  by 

a middle-aged  man,  who  is  competent  of  doing  the  paint- 
glazing, writing,  graining,  and  paper-hanging,  or  to  take  the 


TO  EXHIBITORS  in  the  GREAT 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION.— PA RTIES  about  to 
EXHIBIT  WORKS  connected  with  Architecture.  Building  in 
ts  branches.  House  Fittings,  Decoration,  the  Fine  Arts.  En- 
gineering, he.  Ac  , and  who  desire  ENGRAVINGS  of  their  inven- 
tions to  appear  in  TH E BUILDER,  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate forthwith  with  the  Publisher,  1,  Y'ork-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 


VI^ANTED,  to  HIRE,  immediately,  a 

v V PORTABLE  ENGINE,  with  Locomotive  Boiler,  of  from 
10  to  13  horse  power,  in  good  working  condition.—  Address  E. 
GREENE,  34,  Lower  Stamford-strect.  Blackfriars. 


STEAM-ENGINE.— TO  BE  SOLD  for 

1271  net  cash,  a new  Ten-horse  P-..„  . 

STEAM-ENGINE,  made  with  all  the  latest  improvei 
first-rate  workmanship.— Apply  to  WORSSAM  and  Co. 
place,  King's-road,  Chelsea. 


r High-pressure  Beam 
vements  and 
. Hortulau- 


CTAINING  DEAL  to  IMITATE  ALL 

' KINDS  of  WOODS.  It.  requires  no  sizing,  and  will  stand 
(!'<-'  exposure  to  the  weather.  Price  6s.  per  gallon.  Varnishes  for 
\V.  Naylor's  Stams  may  be  had  at  the  Factory,  57,  James  street. 
Oxford-street. 


P 


UBLIC  APOLOGY.— I,  THOMAS 

DOYLE,  acting  os  Beadle  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Rev.  T.  N.  HARPER,  of  ST.  PETER'S  CHAPEL,  CHAR- 
LoTTE-STREET,  PIMLICO,  beg  to  tender  you  my  HUMBLE 
APOLOGY  for  my  conduct  in  ejecting  you  from  the  said  chapel 
ou  Sunday  evening,  the  29th  December,  1850. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  DOYLE. 

(Witness)  SAMUEL  NEWMAN. 

To  Mr.  EDWARD  SIMMS,  Timber  Merchant, 

Wilton-road,  Pimlioo-basin. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

—Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Sooiety  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of"  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac.”  and  of  “ London  as  it  is," 
" s his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes.  Perspective 
vs.  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  nnd  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOY’S,  24,  Albany-street,  Regcnt's-park. 


Decorative  painting.— Mr. 

FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  ether 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  aud 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediievnl.  or  Modem  Styles. — Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall.  London. 


H 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MANUFACTURER.  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London. 
These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 
shades. 

H II II H for  drawing  on  wood. 

II H H for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering, 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 


ing. 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

EBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


r country. 


(^.UTTA  PERCHA  PAPER,  a cheap  sub- 

stitute  for  lead  on  damp  walls,  sold  only  by  JEFFREY, 
ALLEN,  and  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Paperhangings,  Kent  ana 
Essex  Yard,  Whitechapel,  London.  They  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  trade,  builders.  Ac.,  to  their  papers  made  by  improved  ma- 
chinery. whioh  they  can  offer  at  very  reduced  prices.  Merchants 
will  find  these  goods  well  adapted  in  quality  and  price  for  foreign 
markets. 


Paper-hangings  at  e.  t.  archer’s 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  anu  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  Id.  par  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers id. 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms  drawiug 

and  dining  rooms sd 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crim  ou  flock 


n papers  . . 


4d. 


• drawing-ro 
Rich  gold  paper  . 

Ditto  and  Flock  

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  nlwa 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  401,  uX FORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


. 2a.  od. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SURELY,  BUILDERS  KEEP  HORSES; 

few,  indeed,  are  those  who  do  not  See.  read,  and  be  con- 
vinced.— HORSES  FORAGED,  at  one-halfthe  usual  expense.— 
See  MARY  WEDLAKE'S  PAMPHLET  on  Oat-bruising,  Straw- 
cutting,  anil  Steaming  of  Food.  Hundreds  a year  saved  by  large 
farmers,  and  101.  to  2uL  a year  by  small  keepers  of  horses,  and  no 
mistake  : for  their  cattle  will  do  as  much  work  again,  and  be  in 
much  better  condition.  Down  with  the  rack!— 118.  Fenohurch- 
street  ; and  also  11,  Tavistook-strect,  Covcnt-garden,  where  an 
oat-bruiser  may  be  seen  at  work.  A pamphlet  sent  post-free  on 
receiving  twelve  postage  stamps. 


r SMI  REE  PLATE  GLASS  FRONTS,  TO 

BE  SOLD,  each  measuring  7 feet  6 inches,  with  a return  of 
4 feetO  inches,  and  Spanish  Mahogany  DOORS,  to  be  sold  either 
tn/etber  or  separate. -May  be  viewed  at  Messrs.  HO  WITT  and 
COMPANY’S,  227, 228.  220. 230,  High  Holborn. 


PERSONS  requiring:  the  USE  of  BLOCKS, 

FALLS,  CRABS,  and  SCREW  JACKS,  for  the  use  of 
shoring  up  buildings,  removing  presses,  or  other  ponderous 
weights,  can  be  supplied  on  hire  with  the  above-named  implements, 
and  on  reasonable  terms,  by  applying  to  ROBERT  TROW,  No.  14, 
Hiintlcy-slreet,  I rauces-street.  Tottenham-court-road. 


T IGHTERAGL. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.—1 1 he  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  comne- 
tition.-CH  A RLES  STRUTTON.  34. Commercial-road,  LamXth. 


THE  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 

Builders,  and  all  engaged  in  Planting,  is  "directed  to  an 
Extensive  STOCK  of  Fine  Large  EVERGREENS,  consisting  of 
Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Common  and  Irish  Yews,  Ameri- 
can Chinese.  and  Siberian  Arbor  Vice.  Green  and  Variegated 
Ho'lies  Red  Cedars.  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  Diodava  Phillyreas 
and  I Alaternas,  Ancubas,  Green  and  variegated  Box.  Ac.  Ac 
which  are  to  be  had  of  all  sizes,  from  two  to  seven  feet  hi-h  and 

oderate  prices,  of  JOHN  ADAMS.  Brompton-’park 
the  Great  Exhibition. 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  Ac. 

QUERY. — Which  is  the  most  efficient,  safe, 

or  economical  method  of  warming  a warehouse  or  factory 
• !°'ln  UQ'form  temperature  of  GO  degrees  Fahrenheit— by  hot 

air?  hv  hot  water?  or  by  steam  ?— Any  person  tendering  a good 
practical  opinion  will  confer  a favor  ou  the  advertisers,  and  if 
interested,  po.-sibly  obtain  the  job  by  inclosing  his  address,  with 
approximate  cost.  There  are  five  floors  i uninterrupted  flats,  with- 
out lath  and  pla-tercd  ceil:ng3.  aud  inclosed  by  blauk  walls),  each 
8 feet  high,  and  40  feet  by  30  feet  square.  Letters  addressed  to 
J.  B.  C.,  care  of  Mr.  Lowcock,  Cutler,  CumhilL 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Principles  of  colour  applied  to 

DECORATIVE  ART. 

By  G.  B.  MOORE.  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  University  College, 
London,  fcap,  8vo„  2s.  Gd.  (Ready.) 

Dr.  W.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK 

and  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  various  Writers.  One  Vol. 
medium  8vo.  21.  2s.,  several  hundred  Engravings  ou  Wood  second 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably  enlarged. 

PERSPECTIVE  : its  PRINCIPLES  and  PRAC- 
TICE. By  G.  B.  Mooub,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  University  Col- 
lege, London.  ” — m — ‘ — * »i 


Text  aud  plates  8s.  GJ. 
IV. 


A.  FIRST  BOOK  on  PLANE  TRIGONOME- 
TRY. comprising  Geometrical  Trigonometry,  and  its  applications 
to  Surveying,  with  numerous  Examples.  For  the  use  of  schools. 
By  (.1.  W.  11  km. ming,  M.A_,  Fellow  ofSt  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Author  of  a Treatise  on  the  " Differential  aud  Integral  Cal. 
cuius.”  12mo.  With  Diagrams.  4s.  Gd.  (Ready.) 

THE  STEAM-ENGINE,  STEAM  NAVIGA- 
TION. and  RAILWAYS,  familiarly  explained.  By  Diontsius 
Lardnkr,  D.C.L.,  Ac.  A new  and  cheap  edition, revised  and  com- 
plcted  to  the  present  time.  One  vol.  large  12mo.  (In  March.) 

RAILWAY  ECONOMY;  a Treatise  on  the 

New  Art  of  Transport,  its  Management,  Prospects,  and  Relations— 
Commercial,  Financial,  aud  Social ; with  an  Exposition  of  the 
Practical  Results  of  the  Railways  in  Operation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  ou  the  Continent,  and  in  America.  By  Diontsius 
Laudnkic.  D.C.L.,  Ac.,  Editor  of  Lardner's  ■'  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,” 
and  Author  of  “ The  Steam-Engine,”  Ac.  Ac.  One  thick  voL 
12mo.  12s. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  OPTICS. 

ining  the  higher  propositions.  By  Riciiari 
- r ' — ' ‘ -al  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 

■.,  with  numerous  Diagrams,  price 

This  volume  contains  the  discussions  of  direct  and  oblique  pen- 
cils to  the  higher  approximations,  according  to  previously  known 
methods.  Also,  new  discussions  of  the  aberrations  of  oblique  pen- 
cils, and  the  forms  of  the  images  produced,  together  with  the  ap- 
plication to  the  theory  of  optical  instruments.  Many  other  new 
investigations  will  be  found  in  tlie  volume. 

Bv  the  same  Author. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  OPTICS. 

Part  I.  8 vo.,  9s.  Gd. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  MECHA- 

NICS. Second  Edition.  8vo..8s6d. 

YOUNG’S  LECTURES  on  NATURAL  Phi- 
losophy and  the  MECHANICAL  ARTS.  A New  Edition, 
with  References  and  Notes.  By  Professor  Kku.ano.  2 vols.,  8ro. 
with  43  Coppcr-Dlate  Illustrations,  II.  4s. 

London  : TAYLOR,  WALTON,  and  MABERLEY,  24,  Upper 
Gower-street,  and  27,  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1851. 


HE  responsibility  of  those  who 
design  without  knowledge,  and 
build  without  care,  has  been 
made  obvious  in  Ireland,  to 
those  who  needed  practical 
i illustration,  by  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s 
j jury,  touching  the  death  of  sixteen  individuals, 
i unfortunately  caused  by  the  fall  of  a mill  at 
! Beers’  Bridge,  Belfast,  on  the  10th  of  January 
I last,  and  briefly  mentioned  in  our  columns  at 
! the  time.  The  interior  of  the  mill,  to  make  it 
fire-proof,  was  formed  by  iron  columns  and 
brick  arches, — a dangerous  mode  of  construc- 
i tion  in  ignorant  hands, — and  was  on  the  point 
of  being  slated,  when  it  fell.  It  was  about 
84  feet  long,  4 7 feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high. 
The  roof  was  in  one  span,  and  each  rafter 
about  27  feet  long.  There  were  three  storys 
and  an  attic.  The  walls  were  2 feet  thick  at 
i bottom,  and  1 foot  3 inches  in  the  upper 
: floor. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  occupied  the 

I jury  from  the  11th  of  January,  by  adjourn- 
! ment,  up  to  Saturday,  the  8th  of  February, 

. during  which  time  a great  number  of  pro- 
i fessional  and  other  witnesses  were  examined. 

It  appeared  that  a mechanical  engineer,  not 
practically  acquainted  with  building,  had  been 
: consulted  with  regard  to  how  far  an  old  mill, 
formerly  in  use  for  the  scutching  of  flax,  could 
be  most  economically  converted  into  a fire- 
: proof  mill  for  preparing  flax  for  spinning  by 
: machinery.  And  with  him  it  was  arranged  to 
t take  down  the  old  walls  to  within  about  3 feet 
[ from  the  ground,  and  to  commence  the  new 
i structure  upon  the  old  foundations.  Down 
; the  centre  nearly  of  the  building  was  to  be  a 
" row  of  nine  cast-iron  columns,  8 inches  in 

I I diameter,  and  11  feet  8 inches  long,  for  which 
i new  foundations  had  to  he  built.  The  side  wall 
Iv  was  to  have  been  36  feet  high  ; but  after  the 
) plan  had  been  drawn,  it  was  resolved  to  put  an 
i additional  floor,  making  three  storys  and  the 
; i attic.  It  was  alleged  to  the  contractor,  that  this 
,!i  augmentation  would  only  add  3 feet  to  the 
b height  of  the  building ; but  it  turned  out  that 

lit  added  at  least  5 feet.  It  was  stated,  that 
ii;l-the  practical  engineer  had  sanctioned  this  in- 
: crease  of  height  and  weight  on  the  building, 
a without  making  any  inspection  to  enable  him 
to  judge  of  the  character  of  either  work  or 
ir  materials ; both  of  which,  it  was  asserted,  were 
I );  bad.  There  was  a mixture  of  new  and  old 
’ ) bricks ; and  many  of  the  latter  were  thicker 
-Ithan  the  new,  and  in  the  proportion  of  about 
;1  three  to  one,  or  at  least  two  to  one;  a large 
:n  number  of  them  being  moreover  bats. 

The  iron  columns  were  placed  22  feet  from 
Dione  side  wall,  and  22  feet  10  inches  from  the 
mother,  and  supported  iron  girders  meet- 
ing on  the  columns,  with  collar  flanges  secured 
P’by  screws  and  nuts,  and  projecting  snugs, 
lijupon  which  malleable  bands,  or  rings,  were  to 
ibibe  introduced  hot.  From  girder  to  girder 
:bbrick  arches  were  thrown,  resting  the  skew- 
Ibback  on  the  flange  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bigirder.  On  the  wall  ends  of  the  upper,  or 
ilbthird  girder,  there  were  attached  vertical  cast- 


ings, having  a shoe  on  the  top  to  receive  the 
end  of  the  timber  principal.  There  was  a 
collar  brace  dovetailed  on  these  at  about  7 feet 
from  the  top,  opposite  to  which  the  upper  purlin 
was  fixed,  at  about  9 feet  6 inches  from  the 
ridge,  on  the  back  of  the  principal. 

After  the  building  had  progressed,  so  as  to 
have  the  roof  nearly  slated,  an  excavation  was 
made  for  a sewer,  along  the  sides  of  the  rubble 
masonry : the  centre  of  this  was  6 feet  from  the 
centre  of  the  columns  at  the  south  end,  and 
3 feet  6 inches  at  the  north. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  thought  the 
mill  fell  through  the  dampness  of  the  atmos- 
phere acting  on  the  mortar,  it  not  being  made 
of  hydraulic  lime;  a second,  because  of  the 
unequal  sizes  of  the  bricks ; and  a third,  Mr. 
M'Henry,  an  architect,  through  the  bad 
foundation  under  the  columns,  and  the  weak- 
ness caused  by  the  excavation  just  mentioned. 
Some  said  the  work  was  hurried  (it  occupied 
from  Oct.  1 to  Jan.  10)  and  negligently  done ; 
others  that  it  was  sufficient. 

One  of  the  opposing  solicitors,  to  show  the 
responsibility  of  the  owner  of  the  mill  (Mr. 
Boyd),  quoted  a nisi  prius  case  of  a man  who 
had  employed  an  architect  to  build  a house. 
The  architect  employed  a carpenter  to  do  the 
work.  The  latter  employed  a bricklayer,  who 
again  employed  a lime-burner  to  supply  him 
with  lime.  The  lime  was  so  improperly  placed 
on  the  road,  that  a carriage,  with  a lady  and 
gentleman,  passing'by,  the  horse  was  tripped 
up  and  fell,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman'  were 
flung  out.  An  action  was  brought  against  the 
owner  of  the  house,  and  damages  given  by 
the  jury. 

Mr.  Garrett, "solicitor  for  Mr.  Boyd,  after 
contending  that  there  had  been  no  neg- 
lect, that  full  time  had  been  allowed  for  the 
work,  that  the  materials  were  sufficient,  that 
the  bricklayer  employed  (Magee)  was  compe- 
tent, and  that,  even  supposing  there  had  been 
neglect  on  the  part  of  Magee,  there  was  no  tes- 
timony to  show  that  Mr.  Boyd  was  criminally 
responsible, — said,  that  as  to  the  appointment 
of  an  architect,  or  clerk  of  works,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  tell  the  jury  that  it  was  quite 
unusual,  in  Belfast,  to  employ  either  one 
or  other;  and  respectable  witnesses  had 
shown  them  that  the  workmen  might  “ scamp  ” 
their  work,  even  with  a clerk  over  them.  One 
had  told  them  that  he  always  recommended 
the  employment  of  an  architect,  when  giving 
plans  for  a fire-proof  building,  not  because  he 
had  apprehended  loss  of  life,  but  merely  that 
it  enabled  him  to  fit  up  the  machinery  more 
easily.  And  that  gentleman  had  even  stated,  that 
he  had  himself  built  two  mills  without  the  aid 
of  any  architect.  The  jury  knew  that  such 
was  the  general  practice.  And  he  scouted  the 
notion  that  any  charge  of  criminal  neglect, 
amounting  to  manslaughter,  could  be  brought 
against  his  client. 

Mr.  Rea,  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and  in  support  of  charges  against 
Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Magee,  as  owner  and  con- 
tractor, said, — In  The  King  v.  Nancy  Simp- 
son, reported  in  “ Wilcock  on  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Medical  Profession,”  Justice 
Bailey  said  he  took  it  to  be  quite  clear,  that, 
“ if  a person  not  of  medical  education,  in  a 
case  where  professional  aid  might  be  procured, 
undertook  to  administer  medicine  which  might 
have  an  injurious  effect,  and  thereby  occasion 
death,  such  person  was  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. He  may  have]  no  evil  intention, 


and  may  have  a good  one,  but  he  has  no  right 
to  hazard  consequences.  If  he  do  so,  it  is  at 
his  own  peril ; and,  whether  he  prepared  the 
medicine  himself,  or  got  it  from  another,  the 
prisoner  should  be  convicted.”  That  was  a 
case  ruled  by  Mr.  Justice  Bailey:  and,  six 
months  hence,  might  they  not,  he  asked, 
see  in  the  Irish  law  reports,  the  case  of  The 
Queen  v.  Robert  Boyd  and  John  Magee,  in 
which  it  would  be  ruled  by  Mr.  Justice  Perrin, 
at  the  Downpatrick  Assizes,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  in  the  case  he  had  just  quoted,  that,  “ if 
a person  not  of  architectural  education,  in  a 
case  where  the  service  of  architects  could  be 
procured,  undertook  to  erect  a huge  edifice, 
such  as  a fire-proof  mill,  composed  of  ponder- 
ous materials,  which  may  fall,  and  that  the 
building  does  fall,  and  thereby  causes  death, 
such  person  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He 
may  have  no  evil  intention,  and  may  have  a 
good  one,  but  he  has  no  right  to  hazard  the 
consequences  in  a case  where  architectural 
assistance  may  be  obtained.  If  he  do  so, 
it  is  at  his  own  peril,  and  the  prisoner  must  be 
convicted.”  He  maintained  that,  if  ever  there 
were  a proper  case  cited  by  lawyer  in  a court  of 
justice,  this  was  a case  in  point.  Mr.  McHenry 
had  said  that  if  the  mill  were  standing  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  no  human  being  could  tell  at 
what  moment  it  would  fall  to  the  ground;  and 
that  it  was  only  by  the  mercy  of  Providence 
that  five  hundred  individuals,  instead  of  six- 
teen, had  not  lost  their  lives.  Was  a course 
which  might  entail  such  a result  as  that  to  be 
permitted  with  impunity? 

The  coroner  having  summed  up,  the  jury 
were  closeted  for  five  hours,  and  then  gave 
the  following  verdict  as  the  opinion  of  the 
majority : — 

“We  find  that  James  Greer,  &c.,  &c.,  came 
by  their  deaths  in  consequence  of  a newly- 
built  mill,  at  Beers’-bridge,  having  fallen  on 
them,  whilst  they  were  working  therein,  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  January,  1851,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  falling  of  the  said  mill 
was  caused  by  its  having  been  hastily  and  im- 
properly built,  both  with  regard  to  the  material 
used,  and  the  manner  of  its  erection;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  Robert  Boyd  and  John 
Magee  are  wilfully  and  feloniously  guilty  of 
the  improper  construction  and  erection  of  the 
said  mill.”* 

The  solicitor  of  Mr.  Boyd  entered  a caveat 
against  the  verdict,  denying  that  the  “ impro- 
per construction  and  erection  of  a mill  could 
be  considered  a criminal  offence,”  and  warning 
the  coroner  not  to  issue  a warrant  on  the 
inquisition. 

We  give  publicity  to  these  proceedings  with 
the  earnest  hope  that  some,  in  England  as 
well  as  Ireland,  may  thereby  be  led  to 
reflect  on  the  possible  consequences  of  their 
own  acts.  We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the 
insufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  work  done  at 
the  mill  in  question : the  point  to  be  condemned 
here  is  the  non-employment  of  a properly 
qualified  architect.  On  all  sides  of  us,  how- 
ever, houses  are  being  carried  up  in  the  most 
insufficient  manner, — on  a bad  system,  with 
bad  materials,  and  worse  workmanship.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  can  be  kept  up : both 
theory  and  practice  would  say  they  must  fall ; 

* Ten  of  the  jurors  handed  the  coroner  the  following  : — 

“ We  find  that  James  Greer,  &c.,  came  by  their  deaths  in 
consequence  of  a newly -built  mill,  at  Beers'-bridge,  haring 
fallen  on  them,  whilst  they  were  working  therein,  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  January,  1851,  and  although  we 
consider  the  falling  of  the  said  mill  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, we  cannot  avoid  recording  our  opinion  that  suffi- 
cient care  was  not  taken  in  its  erection,  although  we  do 
not  consider  that  that  neglect  amounts  to  criminality." 
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and  they  do  fall  constantly,  but  little  is  said 
about  it,  except  the  accident  be  attended 
with  loss  of  life,  as  in  the  case  before 
us,  and  a coroner’s  inquest  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public.  A correspondent, 
who  appears  to  be  well  informed  on  the 
occurrence  we  have  set  forth,  says:  “ ihere 
is  a class  of  small  builders  in  Belfast 
who,  in  order  to  secure  employment,  will 
get  the  architect’s  plans  and  specification  to 
prepare  tenders  from,  when  the  chances  are, 
that  the  next  day  the  architect  is  informed  by 
the  proprietor  that,  on  consideration,  he  will 
not  do  any  thing  more  at  present,  as  it  would 
involve  him  in  too  much  cost.  But  mark  what 
follows : in  five  or  six  weeks  we  find  the  same 
contractor  who  borrowed  the  documents  actu- 
ally at  work  without  overseer,  clerk  of  works, 
or  architect,  and  making  his  unfortunate  em- 
ployer believe  he  is  about  saving  him  one-half 
the  entire  cost.” 

Belfast  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  such  conduct,  which  would,  of  course, 
be  scouted  by  any  respectable  builder,  is 
practised.  Proprietors  about  to  build  might 
ask  themselves,  if  men  who  can  be  guilty  of  it 
are  likely  to  exhibit  the  integrity  and  honour- 
able feeling  they  would  like  to  find  in  those 
they  employ. 

THE  UNITY  OF  ART. 

That  Art  is  one  is  a proposition  which, 
amongst  its  followers,  appears  not  to  receive 
that  recognition  to  which  a due  consideration 
of  its  possible  consequences,  would  seem  to 
entitle  it.  Familiar  with,  and  by  long  habit 
accustomed  to,  the  manipulations  (if  I may  so 
term  them)  of  his  own  peculiar  branch  of  art. 
the  professor  sees,  if  the  subject  occupy  his 
attention  at  all,  but  a dim  and  shadowy  resem- 
blance between  it  and  others,  which,  if  pur- 
sued, is  in  most  cases  soon  entirely  lost  sight 
of  in  that  sea  of  technicalities  which  every 
aspirant  must  pass  through  ere  he  reach  the 
mastery  he  aims  at ; and  thus,  though  the 
painter  or  architect  may  love  the  voice  of 
music,  the  musician  revel  in  the  poet’s  rhyme, 
and  the  poet  gaze  with  delight  on  pictures  or 
on  palaces,  yet  shall  each  be  unable  truly  to 
appreciate  or  detect  those  excellences  or  errors 
which,  in  his  own  department,  he  lights  on  as 
by  intuition ; and  the  eye  that,  almost  at  a 
glance,  can  disentangle  the  intricacies  of  the 
palette,  finds  itself  blind  to  those  of  the  music 
score  ; and  the  mind  that  can  bring  forth  verse 
worthy  to  be  sung  by  angels,  is  incapable  of 
wedding  it  to  aught  of  music  that  might  elude 
the  scorn  of  men. 

To  alleviate  these  inconsistencies,  as  far  as 
my  humble  endeavours  may,  to  show  the  pro- 
per unity  of  art  to  both  its  professors  and 
admirers,  and  by  so  doing  to  add  to  the  prn- 
duc  ive  power  of  the  one  and  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  other,  is  the  object  of  the  follow- 
ing observations.  I shall,  in  the  fir3t  place, 
endeavour  to  define  the  unity  of  art, — to  show 
in  what  way  art  is  one ; and,  secondly,  to 
exhibit  the  consequences  of  this  unity,  or  the 
use  of  the  doctrine. 

In  defining  the  unity  of  art,  I observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  art  is  one  in  its  origin. 
Art  is  a spiritual  apprehension  of  nature:  the 
followers  of  its  different  branches  are  alike 
votaries  of  the  beautiful : the  painter,  and 
sculptor,  and  architect  are  priests  of  the  my- 
stery of  form,  as  the  musician  is  of  the  mystery 
of  sound,  and  through  their  different  vehicles 
they  communicate  their  secrets  to  mankind. 
Each  of  the  arts  is  properly  the  result  of 
the  highest  application  of  the  loftiest  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  and  is  but 
a different  mode  or  mean  “ by  which 
human  nature’s  mysteries  are  reflected  or  illu- 
minated.” The  arts  are  not,  however,  derived 
from  their  parent  source  in  exactly  the  same 
manner : the  architect  does  not  literally  copy 
nature : “the  image  he  carries  away  with  him,” 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  truly  remarks,  “represents 
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what  we  can  only  perceive  in  her  by  direct  in- 
• tellectual  exertion,  and  demands  from  us, 
wherever  it  appears,  an  intellectual  exertion  of 
a similar  kind  in  order  to  understand  and  feel 
it.”  The  business  of  the  architect  is  to  pro- 
duce an  edifice  with  all  the  grace  of  which  its 
essential  forms  are  susceptible  ; in  doing  which 
he  cannot  directly  imitate  nature,  except  in 
those  parts  which  are  properly  called  decora- 
tions : he  will  listen  to  her  precepts  and  follow 
her  in  spirit  throughout;  but  direct  imitation, 
in  the  general  and  structural  forms,  is  not  a 
principle  of  architecture  ; and  in  this  respect 
(viz.  its  non-imitation)  it  is  inferior  to  the  other 
arts  of  form : doors,  windows,  columns, 

entablatures,  however  imposing  in  their 
symmetrical  and  geometrical  grace,  must  he 
subordinate,  in  sensuous  beauty  and  interest, 
to  the  human  and  other  figures  and  objects  that 
enter  into  the  compositions  of  the  painter  or 
sculptor.  Architecture  is,  however,  as  much 
the  offspring  of  nature  as  the  rest : her  beauty 
is  the  muse  of  the  architect  as  well  as  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor.  From  the  unbounded 
variety  of  design  and  form  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  wide  domain  of  nature,  was  evolved  the 
true  principles  of  ancient  architecture,  and 
every  meritorious  trait  which  subsequent  styles 
have  developed,  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
source. 

As  to  poetry  and  music,  though  differing 
widely  from  the  three  former  arts  in  their  out- 
ward manifestations,  they  are  equally  the  off- 
spring of  the  common  mother  : both  have  their 
natural  archetypes.  I do  not  mean'  that  they 
are  liteial  imitations  of  nature— (a  flute-player 
does  not  imitate  the  lark,  but  he  puts  the  same 
feeling,  or  inflection  of  feeling,  into  his  flute 
that  the  lark  puts  into  his  throat) — they  are 
the  reproduction  of  the  utterances  of  nature  as 
interpreted  by  the  human  heart.  “A  particular 
picture  or  copy  of  verses,”  writes  an  eloquent 
author,  “ if  it  do  not  awaken  the  same  train  of 
images,  will  yet  induce  the  same  sentiment  as 
some  wild  mountain  walk.”  “Vocal  music  is 
a harmonious  expression  of  the  passions  which 
find  utterance  in  the  voice.”  Music  is  more 
abstract  than  the  other  arts,  not  excepting 
architecture  : it  is  least  of  all  a direct  imitation 
of  nature  : it  is  the  least  material^—  the  most 
spiritual ; and  might  be  imaged  or  conceived 
as  the  harmonious  spirit  of  the  rest.  It  does 
not,  like  poetry,  and  painting,  and  sculpture, 
give  us  a train  of  images,:  it  does  not 
present  objects  or  actions  either  to  our 
mental  or  bodily  eye  ; but  it  awakens  the 
emotions  which  certain  objects  or  actions, 
bearing  analogous  resemblance  to  them,  would 
themselves  have  excited.  Music  is  as  perfectly 
systematised  as  the  rest  : different  chords 
predominate  in  susceptibility  in  different 
breasts ; but  every  one,  not  physically  deficient, 
is  affected  with  substantially  the  same  emo- 
tions that  were  felt  by  the  author  in  composing, 
and  which  he  communicated  to  the  piece. 

To  this  identity  of  origin,  each  department 
of  art  bears  testimony  in  many  ways  ; in  none, 
perhaps,  more  strongly,  than  in  the  similarity 
of  use  or  office  of  the  model,  theme,  subject,  or 
whatever  the  ground-work  may  be>  called  on 
which  the  material  expressions  of  genius  are 
founded.  In  the  figure, — the  musical  phrase, 
— the  place,  person,  or  action, — the  painter  or 
sculptor,  the  musician  or  the  poet,  alike  see 
but  the  dead  body,  as  it  were,  which  it  is  their 
province  to  vivify  with  that  portion  of  infinite 
beauty  and  truth  which  has  been  revealed  to 
them ; or  the  germ  from  which  it  is  their  task 
to  evolve  those  trains  of  lasting  consequence 
which  their  gifted  penetration  has  foreseen. 
It  is  here  lies  the  difference  between  the  mind 
of  the  artist  and  that  of  the  ordinary  spectator. 
In  the  circus,  the  theatre,  at  their  solemn  games 
and  festivals,  doubtless  the  Greeks  of  old  gazed 
(and  admiringly)  on  many  a noble  naked  form, 
and  haply  among  them,  on  the  model  of  the 
Belvidere  Apollo;  but  to  the  sculptor  Agasius 
only  was  it  given,  through  the  perishable  pride 
of  manhood,  to  see  the  unfading  and  majestic 
beauty  of  the  immortal.  Others  saw  in  his 
model  but,  though  finely  formed  and  noble 
looking,  a man  even  as  themselves  ; but  it  was 
not  so  with  the  sculptor  : he  looked  not  only 
on,  hut  through,  and  whilst  with  bodily  eye  he 
gazed  on  the  man. 


“ With  an  eagle’s  flight 

His  proud  soul  mounted  through  the  fields  of  light. 
View’d  the  bright  conclave  of  heaven’s  blest  abode. 
And  the  cold. marble  leap’d  to  life  a god.” 

Nor  are  the  other  arts  behindhand  in  bearing 
similar  testimony  to  their  common  source  : the 
productions  of  the  musician  and  the  poet  tell 
the  same  tale  to  the  soul  as  those  of  the.  painter 
or  sculptor,  and  through  their  respective  media 
evidence  the  forehearing  and  the  forethought  of 
the  artist,  as  the  picture  or  statue  does  his  fore- 
sight; all  alike  showing  the  same  informing  and 
evolving  power,  derived  from  communion  with 
the  infinite,  which  enables  them,  from  subjects 
(viewed  abstractedly)  inconsiderable  as  the  first 
faint  streaks  of  the  morning,  to  bring  forth  a 
beauty  and  a truth  refulgent  as  the  noonday 
sun. 

I observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  art  is 
one  in  its  end.  The  use  or  office  of  every 
great  man  is  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human 
intellect,  to  push  its  boundaries  farther  into 
chaos,  and  invade  the  dark  unknown  ; and  the 
artist  goes  abreast  of  the  popt  in  this  work, — 
in  threading  the  labyrinth  of  life, — in  decypher- 
ing the  handwriting  “ upon  our  cell.”  And 
the  value  to  us  of  his  productions,  as  of  the 
poet’s,  lies  in  tbeir  depth  and  truth.  As  in 
dramatic  poetry,  the  source  of  the  charm  is 
the  same,  whether  we  turn  to  tragedy  or 
comedy,  viz.,  truthful  representation  ; so  in  the 
arts,  however  different,  however  contrasting  in 
their  material  manifestation,  genius  is  not  to 
amuse,  hut  to  refine,  to  elevate  and  advance  us, 
by  trimming  the  great  lamp  of  the  soul — 
truth, — and  leading  us 

“ On  to  truth’s  eternal  source.” 

The  object  of  each  of  the  arts  is  to  show  us  what 
is  really  in  nature  and  life, — to  develope  the 
finer  spirit  of  things,—  to  seek  after  the  true  and 
the  beautiful,  and  to  reveal  it  to  mankind,  and 
let  in  light  upon  the  higher  and  subtler  truths 
of  existence.  Fiction  makes  a romance  of 
history, — art  a romance  of  nature, — a poetic 
delineation  of  her  features.  Here  is  the  supe- 
riority of  art  to  nature, — the  landscape  artist 
unfolds  to  us  a fairer  creation  than  we  know; 
he  conveys  to  his  canvas  “ the  gloom  of  gloom 
and  the  sunshine  of  sunshine  he  will  seize 
the  life  and  expression, — the  quintessence  of 
nature,  not  nature  herself, — the  poetry,  not 
the  prose, — and  communicates,  through  his 
work  to  the  spectator,  his  own  sense  of  the 
power  and  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  universe. 
It  is  the  same  with  portraiture:  the  daguerreo- 
type process  will  produce  a portrait  mechani- 
cally perfect : the  painter  cannot  do  that,  but 
he  can  do  more — he  can  study  the  character  of 
his  sitter,  and  portray  the  soul.  Notwith- 
standing the  mechanical  correctness  of  the 
daguerreotype,  it  is  never  equal  as  a likeness  to- 
the  painted  picture — what  might  easily  have 
been  predicted  of  it : the  former  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a sunbeam;  the  latter,  of  a human 
agent,  a higher  source,  and  consequently  the 
parent  of  a higher  issue. 

It  is  not  because  of  any  deficiency  or  weak- 
ness of  nature  that  the  ministry  of  art  wae- 
instituted.  Nature,  we  should  remember,  is 
but  another  name  for  infinity.  Art  is  but  the 
ministress  of  nature, — the  priestess  to  her 
divinity,  to  lead  us  to  the  footsteps  of  her 
throne.  Our  perceptive  organs  and  faculties 
must  be  educated  before  the  varied  excellence 
of  works  of  art  will  be  unfolded  to  the  intel- 
lect ; but  the  ultimate  end  of  art  itself  is  to 
educate  the  eye  to  a true  perception  and  just 
appreciation  of  nature,  and  awaken  us  to  the 
enchantment  that  surrounds  us.  Without  edu- 
cation in  art,  nature  is  partly  a sealed  book  : 
the  eye  cannot  discern  that  beauty  for  the  con- 
templation of  which  it  was  created.  Whilst 
ignorant  of  the  wonders  of  art  we  cannot  duly 
appreciate  the  capabilities  of  nature  to  affect 
the  soul  : to  do  justice  to  her  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  and  guess  her  full  significance,  we 
must  trace  her  features  and  principles  through' 
the  mind  of  the  artist  to  their  new  develop- 
ment or  higher  and  spiritualized  form  in  the 
realm  of  art.  The  object  of  landscape  painting 
is  to  open  the  eye  to  the  eternal  and  ever- 
changing  picture  of  earth  and  sky  ; of  por- 
traiture, to  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  and 
face ; and  of  all  art,  by  initiating  us  into  the 
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mystery  of  form,  and  colour,  and  sound,  to 
lead  us  to  feel,  more  deeply  than  we  could 
otherwise  do,  the  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and 
power  of  the  supreme  anist. 

I observe  in  the  third  place  that  art  is  one 
in  its  ruling  principles  : its  various  streams 
flow  in  obedience  to  and  by  virtue  of  one  law ; 
and  the  painter,  the  musician,  the  architect, 
and  the  poet,  if  they  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves the  same  end  of  design  in  their  respec- 
tive productions,  must,  to  effect  it,  use  their 
differing  materials  after  the  same  manner,  and 
each,  in  the  peculiar  vehicle  of  his  art,  travel 
the  same  road.  In  other  words, — in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  same  quality  or  feeling,  the 
same  law  of  means  obtains  in  all  the  arts,  i.  e., 
the  elements  must  be  used  upon  the  same 
principle : for  example, — let  the  expression 
sought  be  grandeur  or  sublimity  : to  ensure  it, 
are  required  the  four  following  qualities  or  pro- 
perties, viz.,  magnitude,  breadth,  simplicity, 
power.  1st.  The  scale  must  be  large.  We 
cannot  paint  a grand  miniature,  or  write  a 
grand  ballad,  or  perform  a grand  symphony 
on  the  flute,  or  build  a grand  cottage.  2ndly. 
The  masses  must  be  broad.  We  must  have 
broad  lights  and  shadows,  broad  harmonies 
and  instrumentations,  with  the  judicious  use 
of  the  unison,  and  ideas  comprehensive  and 
not  too  precise  in  definition.  3rdly.  The 
unity  of  expression  must  predominate  over 
elaboration  of  detail.  There  must  be  no  minia- 
ture handling,  no  curious  intricacy  of  accom- 
paniment, no  million-wrinkled  draperies,  no 
migglements  and  fritterings  of  expression. 
|4thly.  There  must  be  the  full  body  of  colour, 
iitone,  relief,  and  language. 

The  same  law  holds  rule  over  any  other  de- 
sign of  expression,  whether  direct  or  modified. 
Is,  for  instance,  the  grand  to  be  expressed 
^through  the  medium  of  the  awful  ? Straight- 
way the  picture  darkens,— all  minute  ornament 
is  veiled,  the  clear  decided  outline  is  lost,  and 
faint  streaks  and  glimmerings  of  light  serve 
but  to  indicate  forms,  whose  undefined  mag- 
nitude the  imagination  can  but  fill  up  with 
idread  : from  the  orchestra  the  melody  loses 
its  continuity  and  appears  but  at  intervals,  as 
the  lurid  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  through 
the  thunder  cloud,  amid  the  gloomy  and  un- 
defined roll  of  wild  discordant  sequences, 
Which  tell  to  the  ear  what  the  shadows  of  the 
picture  tell  to  the  eye  : in  the  temple  recesses, 
Whose  limits  are  buried  in  darkness  as  of  the 
'grave,  and  long  drawn  aisle  the  termination  of 
;Which  is  lost  in  the  duskiness  of  “ dim  reli- 
gious light,”  are  conveyed  in  like  manner  to 
the  mind,  the  same  dread  certainty  of  the 
uncertain;  and  the  poem,  in  the  absence  of 
Itill  minuteness  of  description,  in  its  ambiguous 
language,  in  its  thoughts, 

“ Shrouded  and  folded  up 

In  their  own  formless  barrier,” 

darkly  embodies  a definition  of  the  undefin- 
able. 

Is  the  gayful,  the  elegant,  the  graceful,  the 
ubeme  ? Straightway  light  sparkles  over  the 
iuanvas  like  springtide  raindrops  in  the  sun- 
beam: the  scale  is  smaller,  the  outline  involved, 
flowing  and  returning  on  itself,  the  colouring 
liprismatic  in  its  hues  and  tones,  and  the  whole 
s evidenced,  not  so  much  by  balance  of  pro- 
portion as  by  the  absolute  unanimity  of  the 
Japarts  : from  the  orchestra  in  like  manner,  the 
unelody  sallies  out  in  undulating  flow,  sparkling 
iiivith  every  grace,  and  turn,  and  trill  that  music 
rgives,  and  with  its  sportive  catches  of  counter- 
point and  imitation,  with  the  elegance  and  the 
limirth  that  rings  from  every  note  of  every  part, 
translates  the  brilliant  hues  and  forms  of  the 
lioicture  into  kindred  sounds  and  harmonies  : 
li, n architecture  the  fluted  Corinthian  column, 
with  its  floral  capital,  the  light,  carved-moulded, 
rand  modillioned  cornice,  sculptured  frieze, 
delicate  festoon,  wreath,  or  other  emblem  of 
pleasure,  convey  the  same  impression ; and 
i n the  poet’s  rhyme  we 

“ Wander,  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms  and  hillocks  green;” 

)Or,  listen  as 

“ The  merry  bells  ring  round. 

And  the  joyful  rebeck’s  sound.” 
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“ On  many  a youth  and  many  a maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade ; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a sunshiny  holiday.” 

Nor  is  it  in  generalities  alone  that  this  unity 
exhibits  itself : if  we  descend  to  particulars,  we 
find  it  still  manifested ; and  the  small  single 
touch  of  light,  shade,  or  colour  in  the  pic- 
ture,— the  single  bar  or  note  amid  an  ocean  of 
rests  in  the  orchestral  part;  the  small  and  deli- 
cate enrichment  in  panel  or  cornice,  in  the 
building;  the  slight,  but  felicitous  touch  of 
thought,  by  means  of  metaphor  or  compound 
epithet,  in  the  poem  : all  these,  so  chancelike 
in  themselves,  yet  so  nicely  fitted  to  their 
respective  subjects,  that  come  upon  us  so  un- 
expectedly, yet  so  suitably,  are  but  the  work- 
ings of  one  purpose,  by  one  law— the  expres- 
sion of  one  idea  through  different  materials. 

The  grand  aim  of  each  of  the  arts  is  so  to 
arrange  its  varied  elements  as  to  procure  unity 
of  result.  These  elements  are  as  follow  : — 


Poetry  .. 

..ildea  ... 

Design  . 

...  Feeling  ortDiction  or 

Painting 

..  Lino  ... 

Form  .... 

. . . Chiaroscuro  | Colour 

Sculpture 

..1  Liuo  ... 

Form  .... 

...  Reliovo  1 

Architecture. Line  ... 

onn  .... 

...  Projection...  Decoration 
andReces-i  (including 
sion  of  the  colour) 

Music 

| parts  | 

Mode  or  key i Harmony  ...  Instrumen- 
1 tation 

And  a comparison  of  these  elements  will  show 
wherein  the  arts  are  alike,  and  have  common 
bearings,  and  in  what  respects  they  differ. 
Line  and  form  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
which  include  grouping  and  composition, 
beauty,  and  grace,  expression  and  action, 
answer  to  line  and  form  in  architecture, 
in  which  the  relative  magnitude  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  and  masses  answer 
to  the  grouping  of  the  painter  and  sculptor ; 
and  what  the  background  is  in  painting, 
as  Sir  J.  Reynolds  has  remarked,  in  architec 
ture  is  the  real  ground  on  which  the  building 
is  erected.  Chiaroscuro  in  painting  answers 
to  relievo  in  sculpture,  and  to  the  recession 
and  projection  of  the  parts  in  architecture; 
whilst  the  single  element  of  colour  in  painting 
answers  to  the  two  elements  of  colour  and 
decoration  in  architecture.  Texture  in  archi- 
tecture, which  is  not  properly  an  element  of 
art,  may  answer  to  handling  in  sculpture  and 
painting.  Poetry  and  music  are  equally  con- 
nected in  this  way  with  each  other  and  with 
the  rest ; melody  in  music  answering  to  idea 
in  poetry,  and  to  outline  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  ; and  so  of  the  rest. 

I am  borne  out  in  one  of  these  parallels  by 
the  casual  observations  of  more  than  one 
writer  of  celebrity.  I have  made,  as  may  be 
observed,  diction  or  style  in  poetry  to  corre- 
spond with  colour  in  painting;  and  Washing- 
ton Irving,  in  his  “Life  of  Goldsmith,”  com- 
menting on  the  friendship  between  the  poet 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  remarks, — “they 
were  men  of  kindred  genius,  excelling  in  cor- 
responding qualities  of  their  several  arts,  for 
style  in  writing  is  what  colour  is  in  painting  : 
both  are  innate  endowments,  and  equally 
magical  in  their  effects:  certain  graces  and 
harmonies  of  both  may  be  acquired  by  dili- 
gent study  and  imitation,  but  only  in  a limited 
degree;  whereas,  by  their  natural  possessors,  they 
are  exercised  spontaneously — almost  uncon- 
sciously— and  with  ever-varying  fascination.” 
Pope,  in  his  preface  to  “ Homer,”  makes  a 
similar  comparison ; and  Dryden,  in  his  paral- 
lel between  poetry  and  painting,  observes,  “ It 
is  the  versification , tropes,  figures,  and  other 
elegancies  of  language  and  expression,  the 
colouring  of  poetry,  that  charm  the  reader,  and 
beautify  the  fable  or  design.”  The  arts  being 
different  in  their  scope,  there  will  be  minor 
laws  peculiar  to  some;  but  they  are  still  based 
on  the  great  central  principles — natural  conse- 
quences of  them,  and  they  as  naturally  arise 
out  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  respective 
vehicles. 

In  a finished  work  of  art,  in  any  of  its 
branches,  whether  it  be  a poem,  a symphony, 
a statue,  or  a palace,  the  elements  should  be 
distinct  in  their  variety,  being  neither  confused 
by  the  harmony  nor  by  the  manner  of  the  con- 
trast, breaking  the  unity  ; and  this  result  is 
obtained  in  each  of  the  arts  in  precisely  the 


same  way,  viz.,  by  making  each  separate 
element  subject  to  the  law  of  the  whole,  as, 
per  exemplum,  in  music  the  melody  should 
possess  to  the  extent  of  its  elementary  capa- 
bilities, variety  of  phrase  and  accent,  harmon- 
ised to  an  unity  of  idea — to  a commensurate 
extent  with  the  piece  when  fully  harmonised, 
and  should,  like  the  outline  of  the  picture,  be 
the  primary  key  or  germ  of  the  finished 
design. 

Art  requiring  distinctiveness  in  the  variety 
of  its  elements,  calls  for  contrast,  which  is 
the  essence  of  variety,  in  its  works, — as  of 
liyht  and  shade,  of  colour,  of  form,  of  tone,  of 
harmony,  of  magnitude,  of  feeling,  of  expres- 
sion ; and  the  stronger  the  contrast,  the  more 
perfect  the  variety, — as  the  opposition,  in  paint- 
ing,  of  the  highest  light  and  deepest  shade;  in 
music,  of  dissonant  chords  with  consonant 
ones;  in  sculpture,  of  opposed  attitudes  and 
forms;  in  architecture,  of  opposed  magnitudes 
— i.  e.  the  portico,  or  tower,  or  centre  mass,  as 
opposed  to  contiguous  inferior  elevations  ; in 
poetry,  of  contrast  of  sentiment  or  expression. 
But  that  this  contrast  may  not  run  to  the  ex- 
treme of  contradiction,  and  thereby  destroy 
the  unity  of  effect,  art  also  requires,  by  its  law 
of  harmony,  that  these  contrasts,  even  at  their 
strongest,  should  be  connected  with  the  mass, 
of  their  similar  elements.  Hence,  in  painting, 
the  highest  light  and  deepest  shadow  must  not 
appear  as  isolated  spots,  but-  must,  however 
strong  their  opposition,  maintain  a connection 
with  their  principal  masses, — as  in  music  the 
discord  must  have  its  opposition  to  the  conso- 
nance harmonised  by  its  preparation  and  reso- 
lution. 

The  arts  are  all  liable  to  the  same  adverse 
influences,  and  subject  to  the  same  diseases. 
Conventionality  and  copyism,  affectation  and 
whim  are  as  prejudicial — as  fatal — to  one  as  to 
another.  There  are  fixed  and  invariable  laws, 
referring  both  to  design  and  execution,  which 
no  fashion  must  set  aside  or  modify  : and,  as 
in  poetry,  we  have  to  do  not  only  with  the 
excellence  of  the  ideas  embodied,  hut  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  embodied  ; so  in 
music,  in  painting,  and  in  all  the  arts,  no  one 
department  can  be  sacrificed  or  slighted  with- 
out injury  to  the  other.  The  great  qualities 
desirable  in  one  art  are  invariably  desirable  in 
all  the  others,  and  in  the  same  degree  : the 
important  quality  of  unity,  for  example,  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  all  alike  to  produce,  is  equally 
indispensable  in  all,  but  only  to  the  same 
extent ; for  the  works  of  the  architect,  of  the 
sculptor,  and  of  the  painter,  require  their 
episodes  as  well  as  the  heroic  poem. 

The  unity  of  art  is  further  apparent  when 
we  consider  how  often,  unconsciously  as  it 
were,  the  arts  will  stray  into  the  province,  and 
take  the  place,  of  each  other, — how  eminently 
one  art  will  assist  and  elucidate  another, — 
blending  and  concentrating  their  lights  to  the 
illustration  of  some  important  truth,  and 
affecting  us  so  similarly  that  we  cannot  separate 
their  results  in  our  minds.  Great  works  of 
architecture  (not  monumental  ones  only),  as 
well  as  those  of  sculpture  and  painting,  are 
sometimes  virtually  poetry,  and  record  the 
deeds,  and  reflect  the  virtues,  of  their  hero,  or 
sing  the  glories  of  a nation.  How  often  do 
they  fill  up  a hiatus  in  some  historical  record. 
Kings  and  priests — classes  and  communities — 
have  written  the  history  of  their  struggles,  and 
recorded  their  triumphs,  in  stone.  Their  epics 
strew  the  breadth  of  Europe,  and  wherever,  in 
the  east  or  in  the  west,  civilization  has  but 
dawned.  A spell  to  open  all  hearts  may  be 
lodged  in  even  the  accessories  of  a picture. 
“Vandyke,”  says  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  in  re- 
ference to  his  management  of  a celebrated 
portrait,  “ was  a greater  sophist  than  Hume.” 
“ Should  we  be  so  apt,”  writes  he,  “to  com- 
passionate the  misfortunes,  and  forgive  the  in- 
sincerity, of  Charles  the  First,  if  his  pictures 
had  presented  him  in  a bob-wig  and  pigtail  ? ” 
History,  on  the  other  hand,  is  painting  : heroes 
are  the  sitters  or  models  of  the  epic  poet;  and, 
by  the  way,  I would  observe,  all  great  actions 
are  poems  and  pictures,  though  not  written  or 
painted.  Glowing  words  and  noble  deeds  are 
but  varied  workings  and  expressions  of  the 
divine  afflatus. 

All  the  arts,  as  we  have  seen,  start  from 
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the  same  point,  move  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, to  the  same  goal.  I believe  the  painter 
and  sculptor,  though  they  may  generally  find, 
and  do  find,  fitting  subjects,  or  outlines  of 
subjects,  in  history,  poetry,  or  tradition,  may 
claim  the  same  privilege  as  the  poet,  and  in- 
vent a story  or  fable  for  themselves  : there  is, 
however,  so  much  scope  for  merit  in  the  exe- 
cution of  painting  and  sculpture,  that  the 
artist  may  well  he  content  so  far  to  forego  the 
honours  of  invention,  as  to  take  his  subject 
from  poetry,  or  other  department  of  literature. 
Both  painter  and  poet  may  deviate  from  in- 
dividual forms,  and  from  literal  fact : both 
must  raise  and  idealise  their  models,  avoid  ac- 
cidental imperfections,  and  give  us  what  might 
be,  not  what  is, — the  possible,  not  the  actual. 
But,  however  these  arts  resemble  one  another, 
each  has  characteristics  essentially  its  own, 
arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  avenues  of 
sense  by  which  they  enter  the  mind,  viz., 
ear  and  eye ; and  it  is  necessary,  to  a right 
understanding  of  the  unity  of  art,  that  these 
differences  be  recognised  and  considered. 
Actions,  or  successional  objects,  are  the  con- 
stituents of  poetry  ; bodies,  or  co-existent 
. directs,  of  painting  : the  former  occupies  and 
. operates  in  time, — the  latter  in  space  : the 
r.  fprce/of  poetry  is  continuous  and  increasing : 
paintjiig  presents  a momentary  state,  and  is 
instantaneous  in  its  effect.  We  must  patiently 
follow  the  ,poet  step  by  step,  and  be  led  by 
him  with  slowly  increasing  interest  to  the  final 
catastrophe,  up  to  which  memory  must  be  in 
full  exercise,  and  indeed  is  indispensable  to 
the  intended  result;  whilst  the  painter, 
choosing  that  instant  of  action  which  is  most 
important,  and  most  suggestive  of  past  and 
future  actions  and  incidents,  reserves  all  to  the 
last,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  effect  of  a 
moment.  Both,  however,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, aim  at  unity  of  effect : to  preserve  the 
unity  of  his  action  the  poet  (and  the  novelist 
is  often  his  imitator)  frequently  departs  from 
the  chronological  order  of  events,  and 
“ hastens  into  the  midst  of  things inter- 
weaving into  the  subsequent  parts  of  the 
poem,  in  the  form  of  episodes,  an  account  of 
svhathad  preceded  in  the  order  of  time.  I need 
not  say  that  this  was  done  by  Homer  in  the 
Iliad,  or  that  Virgil  and  Milton  have  followed 
his  example. 

In  one  or  other  of  the  two  ways  I have 
mentioned,  all  the  arts  produce  their  effect : 
music  participates  with  poetry  in  the  first,  and 
sculpture  and  architecture  with  painting  in  the 
second.  Each  of  them  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  according  to  the  subject : 
sometimes  more  is  given  in  a dozen  lines  of 
poetry  than  as  many  pictures  could  contain ; 
while  at  others  one  picture  would  communi- 
> cate  more  than  a hundred  verses.  Flaxman 
'has  given  us  at  a glance,  in  his  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  sum  total  of  many  brilliant  and 
widespread  descriptions  in  the  verse  of  Homer. 
Painting  and  sculpture,  as  far  as  they  go,  are 
a more  complete  execution  or  embodiment  of 
a conception  of  material  beauty  than  poetry: 
"in  them,”  as  Von  Schelling  says,  “doubts 
of  a perfection  above  the  common  measure, 
that  might  otherwise  be  heard,  are  met  by  the 
fulfilment;  as  that  which  in  the  idea  could 
not  be  conceived,  here  steps  embodied  before 
pur  eyes.”*  S.  H. 


Locomotive  Engines. — M.  E.  G.  Leroy, 
of  Paris,  has  just  patented  some  improvements 
in  locomotive  engines,  and  in  the  means  and 
apparatus  to  be  employed  for  generating  and 
condensing  the  steam  to  be  employed  therein. 
For  condensing  steam,  it  is  proposed  to  employ 
a tube  similar  to  that  of  the  atmospheric  rail- 
way, but  of  smaller  dimensions,  into  which 
the  waste  pipe  of  the  engine  should  lead,  and 
thus  effect  the  desired  object.  The  water 
of  condensation  would  require  to  be  occa- 
sionally drawn  off.  Claims.  — 1.  Generating 
steam  in  locomotive  engines  by  the  combus- 
tion of  gases  generated  or  produced  in  suit- 
able apparatus  detached  from  the  engine,  and 
supplied  to  the  engine  by  pipes  or  otherwise. 
2.  The  method  described  of  condensing  steam. 
— Mechanics’  Magazine. 

* To  be  continued. 
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THE  DECORATIONS  OF  MUNICH.* 

I propose  to  describe  the  decorations  of 
some  of  the  principal  buildings  of  Munich, 
more  especially  those  parts  of  them  connected 
with  colour  and  ornament,  which  were  the 
objects  of  my  particular  study. 

Though  a city  of  inconsiderable  size,  Mu- 
nich has  risen  into  importance  almost  entirely 
through  the  genius  of  its  artists,  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  a prince  enthusiastic  in  his  love 
for  art. 

It  is  a glorious  instance  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  enterprise,  perseverance, 
fine  taste,  and  good  judgment  of  an  individual 
who  has  thus  founded  a series  of  monuments 
of  so  high  a standard  in  art  as  to  establish  a 
renown  familiar  to  all  Europe. 

In  conceiving  these  grand  works,  the  King, 
after  arranging  the  plans  with  his  architect, 
was  accustomed  to  summon  to  his  presence 
the  sculptor,  the  historic  painter,  the  builder, 
and  the  decorator,  and  then  and  there  every 
one  was  made  familiar  with  the  task  he  would 
have  to  perform.  The  works  show  with  what 
success. 

The  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  for 
their  decorations  are — the  Church  of  St.  Lud- 
wig, the  Allerheiligen  Capelle,  and  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Bonifacius,  the  Royal  Library,  the 
Hofgarten,  the  Glyptothek,  the  Pinakothek, 
the  Konig’s-bau,  and  the  Festsaalbau. 

In  speaking  of  these  I do  not  propose  to 
describe  any  architectural  peculiarities  further 
than  to  make  their  decoration  understood.  It 
was  with  the  view  of  improving  myself  in  that 
branch  of  art  that  I went  to  Munich  and  made 
sketches;  and  I owe  a grateful  acknowledg- 
ment to  Mr.  Donaldson,  the  hon.  foreign 
secretary  of  the  Institute,  for  a letter  he  gave 
me  to  Professor  Gartner,  which  much  facili- 
tated the  object  I had  in  view. 

I shall  commence  with  the 

GLYPTOTHEK. 

The  Glyptothek,  or  Museum  of  Statues,  was 
built  for  the  ex-King  Louis,  when  Crown 
Prince,  by  Leo  Von  Ivlenze.  It  is  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden,  which  greatly  enhances  the  effect  of  its 
architecture, — familiar,  doubtless,  to  most  of 
you.  By  the  plan  you  will  perceive  that  it  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a square.  Entering  by  a 
portico  of  twelve  Ionic  columns,  you  arrive  at 
a vestibule  of  chaste  and  simple  character.  The 
walls  are  in  imitation  of  grey  granite.  On  the 
frieze  opposite  the  entrance  is  an  inscription, 
that  the  “ collection  was  formed  and  the  build- 
ing erected  by  King  Louis.”  Over  the  door,  on 
the  left,  is  another  to  the  honour  of  Von 
Klenze,  the  architect ; on  the  right,  another  to 
the  honour  of  Cornelius,  the  painter. 

Passing  to  the  left,  you  enter  the  halls  de- 
voted to  the  earlier  specimens  of  sculptured 
art.  The  first  of  these  is 

The  Egyptian  Hall. — The  walls  here  are 
stuccoed  in  imitation  of  deep  yellow  marble. 
The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  panellings 
containing  enrichments  in  the  Greek  style, 
partly  gilt,  and  relieved  with  rich  colouring, 
the  ground  being  principally  white. 

Only  one  part  associates  itself  in  style  with 
the  name  of  the  hall,  namely,  the  beautiful 
basso-relievo  in  a semicircular  panel  over  the 
door — Isis  discovering  the  body  of  her  hus- 
band Osiris  enclosed  in  a column, — symbolical 
of  the  birth  of  Art  among  the  Egyptians, — and 
most  beautifully  rendered  by  Schwanthaler. 

The  Etruscan  Hall  is  the  next.  Here  the 
walls  are  stuccoed  a deep  red.  The  ceiling  is  a 
dome,  with  coffered  panels  richly  ornamented, 
the  ground  being  coloured,  and  the  enrich- 
ments gilt.  The  floor  in  this  and  all  the  halls 
is  formed  of  inlaid  marble.  Leading  from 
this,  you  enter  successively 

The  Halls  of  JEgina,  Apollo,  and  Bacchus. — 
The  walls  of  these  three  halls  are  all  stuccoed 
in  imitation  of  verd  antique  marble.  The 
ceilings  are  tastefully  ornamented  with  plastic 
enrichments,  finished  in  white  and  gold,  re- 
lieved in  parts  with  colour.  These  ornaments 
are  made  to  illustrate  appropriately  the  name 
of  each  hall : in  that  of  Apollo  are  the  symbols 
of  the  four  cities  of  Greece  most  renowned 
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for  art, — the  Owl  of  Athens,  the  Pegasus  of 
Corinth,  the  Sphynx  of  Sicyon,  and  the  Wolf 
of  Argos. 

The  Hall  of  Niobe  is  the  last  of  the  series  on 
this  side  of  the  building.  The  walls  are 
polished  stucco,  in  imitation  of  giallo-antico 
marble, — the  ceiling  white  and  gold. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Fest-saals,  or  ban- 
queting rooms — two  noble  apartments,  inter- 
sected by  a vestibule.  They  are  not  intended 
to  receive  works  of  sculpture,  but  rather  as 
assembly  rooms,  grandly  and  ably  illustrating 
all  that  inspired  ancient  artists,  and  originated 
their  works, — rooms  where  the  mind  may  be 
instructed  and  led  to  appreciate  the  relics  of 
ancient  art. 

The  first  of  these  is  called 

The  Hall  of  the  Gods. — Here  the  painter, 
Cornelius,  is  the  presiding  genius  : here  he 
and  his  assistants  have  covered  the  ceilings 
and  walls  with  a series  of  magnificent  frescoes, 
illustrating  the  mythology  and  the  heroes  of 
Greece.  Besides  the  pictures,  are  arabesques, 
combining  with  the  subjects  in  delineating  the 
seasons,  elements,  hours,  arts,  passions,  &e., 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
to  you  in  detail. 

The  vestibule  is  painted  with  subjects  of 
Prometheus  and  Pandora,  showing  their  in- 
fluence on  mankind.  From  hence  we  pass  to 

The  Hall  of  the  Trojans — similar  in  size  to 
that  of  the  gods.  Here  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war  form  the  subjects  of  the  grand 
frescoes,  also  painted  by  Cornelius,  Zimmer- 
man, and  others  : the  arabesques,  painted  prin- 
cipally by  Neureuther,  assist  in  the  illustration 
of  the  more  important  subjects.  Leaving  these 
magnificent  apartments,  we  enter  a series  of 
halls  containing  specimens  of  sculpture  of 
more  recent  date.  First, — ■ 

The  Hall  of  Heroes. — The  walls  are  of 
greyish-coloured  stucco;  the  ceiling  being 
coffered,  and  finished  white  and  gold,  with 
blue  in  the  grounds  of  panels.  The  next  is 

The  Hall  of  the  Rojnans. — This  is  the  most 
richly  ornamented  of  all  the  galleries  contain- 
ing sculpture.  The  walls  are  of  stucco,  in 
imitation  of  purple-coloured  marble.  The  ceil- 
ing is  arranged  in  three  domes,  separated  by 
soffits,  having  octagon-shaped  coffered  panels, 
in  which  are  gilt  flowers  on  a red  ground.  The 
rest  of  the  ceiling  is  elaborately  ornamented 
with  arasbesque  enrichments  in  relief,  finished 
in  white  and  gold.  The  arched  tympanums  of 
the  walls  are  also  illustrated  with  bold 
arabesque  ornaments. 

The  Hall  of  Sculpture,  in  coloured  marble, 
and  The  Hall  of  Modern  Sculpture,  conclude 
this  grand  series  of  galleries.  Here  the  walls 
of  the  first  are  light  yellow  stucco ; of  the  last, 
light  green.  The  ceilings  of  both  are  white 
and  gold. 

I have  not  dared  to  distract  attention 
by  alluding  to  the  glorious  works  of  sculptured 
art  contained  in  these  galleries  ; but  I will  call 
to  notice  the  reasons  of  the  architect.  Von 
Klenze,  for  thus  adopting  the  vivid  colour- 
ing of  the  walls.  He  says,  “ Too  great  sim- 
plicity has  prevailed  in  Italy  and  other  countries 
in  the  treatment  of  museums,  and  the  dull 
stony  hue  adopted  does  not  at  all  suit  ancient 
monuments  : a certain  richness  of  decoration 
is  necessary,  and  deep  colours  should  be  used 
on  the  walls  to  make  these  antique  statues 
appear  to  advantage.” 

THE  PINAKOTHEK. 

The  pinakothek,  or  picture-gallery,  is  along 
range  of  building,  also  designed  by  Von 
Klenze:  it  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  laid  horizontally. 
There  is  a colonnade  on  the  south  front,  sur- 
mounted by  a balustrade,  on  which  is  a series 
of  statues  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  by 
Schwanthaler. 

The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  east  end  of 
the  building : entering  a vestibule  of  quiet 
style,  you  pass  to  the  left  up  a handsome 
staircase,  which  leads  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Founders,  the  first  of  the  series  of  nine  grand 
rooms,  leading  in  perspective  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  These  contain 
the  larger  paintings  of  this  grand  collection. 
They  are  all  lighted  from  above,  and  are  each 
50  feet  high  and  40  feet  wide,  varying  in 
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length  from  50  to  80  feet.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  deep  red  or  green  silk,  and  the  vaulted 
ceilings  are  highly  enriched  with  ornaments  in 
relief,  finished  in  white  and  gold.  The  series 
of  cabinets  or  small  rooms  on  the  north  side 
correspond  in  style  with  the  larger  ones,  and 
contain  the  smaller  pictures.  On  the  south 
is  the  grand  corridor  or  gallery,  so  celebrated 
for  its  decorations,  designed  by  Cornelius, 
assisted  by  Zimmerman,  and  painted  by  the 
best  artists  of  Munich.  This  corridor  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  principal  suite  of 
rooms,  with  all  of  which  it  communicates.  It 
is  divided  into  twenty-five  compartments,  and 
each  of  them  is  elaborately  decorated  with  ara- 
besques and  paintings,  illustrating  the  life  of 
some  eminent  painter,  or  a particular  period  of 
art.  The  windows  range  on  one  side  of  the 
corridor,  and  on  the  opposite  walls  the  panels 
are  decorated.  In  the  centre  are  painted 
the  arms  of  cities  celebrated  for  their  en- 
couragement of  art,  and  I regret  to  say  none 
of  England  are  in  the  list : in  the  lunettes 
over  these  panels  are  painted  the  pictures  con- 
taining the  main  subjects — to  which  the 
smaller  pieces  on  the  ceilings  and  sides  bear 
reference  : each  ceiling  is  a dome,  with  four 
spandrils,  and  the  linings  of  the  arches  be- 
tween these  domes  are  also  filled  with  highly 
finished  ornamental  arabesques.  The  prin- 
cipal painting  in  the  first  compartment  is 
King  Louis,  surrounded  by  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  other 
subjects  illustrate  the  connection  of  the  arts 
with  religion.  In  the  second  is  Giovanni 
Pisano,  showing  the  design  for  the  Campo- 
Santo  at  Pisa.  On  the  ceiling  are  subjects 
from  the  crusades.  On  the  third  compart- 
ment is  represented  Cimabue’s  picture  of  the 
Madonna  carried  through  the  streets  of 
1 Florence.  On  the  fourth  are  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Giotto ; and  so  on  through  the  twenty- 
i five  compartments,  which,  while  giving  subjects 
in  the  lives  of  the  most  celebrated  painters, 
illustrate  the  progress  of  the  art  itself. 

The  pictures  in  these  ceilings  are,  I believe, 
painted  in  fresco,  the  ornaments  in  encaustic  : 
the  colouring  is  harmonious,  rich,  and  beauti- 
fully contrasted. 

I thought  the  decorations  of  the  arches  and 
the  pilasters  by  no  means  equal  in  effect  to 
the  ceilings.  The  grounds  are  too  bright,  or 
at  any  rate  the  colouring  of  the  arabesques 
have  a washy  appearance  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  designs,  too,  of  the  pilasters  are  some- 
:.what  clumsy. 

ludwig’s  kirche, 

or  church  of  St.  Louis,  erected  about  twelve 
i years  ago,  is  in  the  Romanesque  style,  from  the 
^designs  of  Professor  Von  Gartner.  It  has  a 
;nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  choir;  is  of  con- 
i'siderable  size,  and  of  elegant  proportion. 

The  decoration  of  this  church  is  different 
from  any  I have  seen,  from  the  neutral  quality 
lof  the  colouring  employed.  The  grand  fresco 
l;by  Cornelius  of  the  “ Last  Judgment  ” fills  the 
[entire  wall  at  the  end  of  the  choir,  being  up- 
wards of  60  feet  high.  The  colours  of  this 
fine  painting  partake  very  much  of  ochery 
?red  and  yellow,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
(decoration  of  the  church  had  been  calculated 
with  reference  to  this  fresco. 

The  general  tone  of  the  walls  is  a neutral 
ifawn  colour,  and  in  the  arches  this  with  dull 
llilac  are  the  principal  tints  employed,  relieved 
yby  small  portions  of  red.  The  arches  near 
lithe  wall  have  stronger  colouring  : here  a geo- 
jimetrical  pattern  of  green  and  red  marks  dis- 
'cinctly  the  form  of  arch,  and  on  the  face  is  an 
Agreeable  arrangement  of  white  ornament  on  a 
[chocolate  ground  bordered  by  green,  separated 
!py  interlacings  of  blue  and  red.  In  the  south 
.Transept,  the  arch  is  subdivided  into  compart- 
ments: in  the  principal  one  is  a fine  fresco  of  the 
rerucifixion  by  Hesse  : on  the  side  panels  are 
•arabesques  of  a subdued  character,  and  above 
|:are  figures  on  a gold  ground.  The  lower  parts 
f if  the  walls  are  mostly  stencilled  in  geometri- 
cal patterns.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted  and 
divided  by  intersecting  rib  mouldings,  painted 
iced,  violet,  and  gold,  with  side  margins  in  the 
eieutral  lilac  and  fawn.  The  ground  of  the 
leieiling  is  blue,  studded  with  gold  stars. 

1 ' The  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  decoration  of 
iiihis  church  are  the  dome  ceilings  of  the  aisles  : 


there  are  three  of  these  on  each  side,  and 
though  perhaps  to  be  criticised  as  to  the  par- 
ticular style,  yet  they  are  very  curious  and 
elegant  specimens  of  polychromy. 

The  floor  of  this  church  is  laid  with  marble. 

THE  ALLER-HEILIGEN  CAPELLE, 

or  Chapel  of  All  Saints,  is  a building  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  by  Leo  Von  Klenze. 

The  interior  is  magnificent ; the  whole  of  the 
ceiling  and  upper  part  of  the  wall  being  gilt, 
and  almost  covered  wi*h  paintings.  The 
general  effect  reminded  me  o.‘  the  Duomo,  at 
Venice.  Though  gorgeous,  it  has  an  air  of 
solemnity  and  grandeur. 

The  ceiling  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  each 
of  which  rises  a grand  dome  : in  the  one  are 
painted  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Creator  being  in  the  centre  : in  the  other  is  the 
Redeemer,  surrounded  by  angels  and  the 
twelve  apostles.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  arches 
are  figures  of  the  four  patriarchs  and  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  arch  between  the  domes  con- 
tains subjects  connected  with  the  Nativity, 
&c.  : that  over  the  altar  has  paintings  repre- 
senting the  seven  sacraments,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  arabesques  on  a gold  ground  ; and 
in  that  over  the  music  gallery  at  the  west  end, 
are  subjects  of  St.  Cecilia,  David,  Isaiah,  St. 
Luke,  &c.,  also  surrounded  by  ornaments. 

The  walls  on  the  side  have  an  arched  form, 
and  are  painted  with  subjects  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  the  crucifixion,  &c.  The  choir  termi- 
nates in  an  apse,  on  which  is  painted  the  figure 
of  Christ  surrounded  by  angels,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit: 
below  is  the  blessed  Virgin  on  a throne  : be- 
side her  are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Moses  and 
Isaiah. 

All  these  paintings  are  by  Professor  Hesse 
and  his  assistants,  and  are  too  well  known  to 
require  from  me  any  eulogy  upon  them. 
Framing  these  noble  paintings,  and  forming 
the  lining  of  the  arches,  is  the  ornament 
shown  in  my  sketch  : it  is  repeated  as  a 
bordering  on  every  arch,  and  is  the  principal 
decorative  ornament  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
chapel.  It  has  a very  beautiful  effect,  and 
contrasts  and  harmonises  well  with  the  gold 
grounds.  The  panels  of  the  piers  which  sup- 
port the  arches  are  filled  with  rich  Mosaic, 
which  is  introduced  also  in  other  parts  unoc- 
cupied by  paintings. 

The  columns  supporting  the  galleries  on 
each  side  of  the  chapel  are  of  red  marble,  the 
capitals  being  gilt : the  ground  above  these 
arches  is  covered  with  painted  arabesque  on 
a gold  ground.  The  circles  are  the  only  orna- 
ments in  relief:  the  mouldings  of  the  arches, 
and  the  cornice  above,  owe  their  effect  simply 
to  the  contrasts  of  colour. 

The  floor  of  this  beautiful  chapel  is  inlaid 
with  marble  of  various  colours.* 

John  G.  Crace. 


PAINE’S  WATER-GAS  FOR  LIGHT,  HEAT, 
AND  OPERATIVE  FORCE. 

Since  Franklin  drew  the  lightning  down 
from  the  thunder  clouds  of  heaven,  as  a virtual 
initiative  to  all  those  scientific  wonders  of 
which  electricity  has  since  been  the  fruitful 
source,  no  subsequent  discovery  can  boast  of 
the  importance  that  must  now  be  conceded  to 
that  of  another  American,  should  the  result  of 
his  'present  pretensions  prove  to  be  as  well 
founded  as  they  now  appear  to  be.  Foreseeing 
the  probability  of  such  a result,  in  July  last, 
while  venturing  to  anticipate  a fact  not  then 
revealed,  and  offering  a few  hints  to  experi- 
mental electricians,  the  precision  and  import- 
ance of  which  the  upshot,  as  we  shall  show, 
now  singularly  elucidates,  we  remarked  that  “ a 
word  to  the  wise  in  time  may  save  us,  at  least, 
if  not  the  Americans,  from  the  private  appro- 
priation of  so  great  and  universal  an  idea 
under  patent  lock  and  key.”  These  hints  we 
hope  the  wise  have  not  deemed  themselves  too 
wise  to  act  upon  ; for  the  subject  of  them  has 
already  proved  itself  to  be  possessed  of  too 
tenacious  and  wnephemeral  a vitality  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a mere  “nine  days’ 
wonder.”  Mr.  Paine’s  main  interest  in  his 
American  patent  has  been  sold,  it  is  alleged, 
for  more  than  a million  sterling  (?) ; the  shares 
* To  be  continued. 


of  the  company  to  whom  it  was  sold  are  at  a> 
high  premium ; the  States  are  rapidly  purchas- 
ing licenses  to  begin  ; and,  lastly,  the  dreaded 
patent  to  prevent  us  from  having  the  free  use 
of  a power  which  has  such  highly  feasible  pre- 
tensions to  be  one  of  immense  and  universal 
interest  and  importance,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  light  and  heat,  but  of  motive  power 
inclusive, — has  already  been  secured, — at  least 
until  disputed,  if  it  effectually  can  be  so;  and, 
considering  the  profit  already  derived  by  the 
original  patentee,  and  the  fair  field  already 
occupied  in  America  by  his  assignees,  we  can 
see  no  injustice  in  an  earnest  hope  that  they 
may  have  their  patent  here  effectually  disputed. 
Failing  any  successful  attempt  amongst  our 
own  more  able  electricians,  however,  to  fore- 
stall such  a patent,  it  may  be  a question  whe- 
ther the  date  or  circumstances  of  an  alleged 
realisation  of  the  same  idea  in  France  before 
the  British  patent  was  secured,  can  be  brought 
successfully  to  bear  upon  the  latter. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Paine’s  pre- 
tensions is  now  very  strong.  The  editor  of  the 
Boston  Chronotype  says  : — 

“ What  we  have  seen  enables  us  to  state,  not  only 
that  Mr.  Paine  has  extorted  from  nature  the  secret 
of  the  artificial  production  of  light  at  a nominal  cost, 
but  that  he  has  got  hold  of  the  key  which  unlocks 
and  enables  him  to  command  a new  force  of  nature, 
which  is  soon  to  supersede  most  of  the  forces  now 
employed — something  which  is  destined  to  work  a 
revolution  both  in  science  and  art.” 

And,  in  allusion  to  the  report  by  certain 
engineers,  which  was  believed,  both  here  and 
in  America  (but  not  by  us, — see  vol.  viii., 
pp.  440  and  586, — though  just  as  wide  awake 
to  Yankee  long  bows  as  our  neighbours),  to 
have  completely  extinguished  these  preten- 
sions, the  editor  adds  : — 

“ We  have  seen  for  ourselves,  and  find  that  we 
have  done  Mr.  Paine  very  great,  though  not  inten- 
tional, injustice.  And  we  can  hardly  find  words  to 
express  our  surprise  at  the  scientific  report  which 
was  partly  the  cause  of  our  doing  so.  The  demon- 
stration which  Mr.  Paine  then  presented  could  not 
have  been  of  a doubtful  character  to  chemical  eyes. 
These  gentlemen  must  have  understood  and  be- 
lieved more  than  they  reported.” 

According  to  the  Patent  Journal, 

“ Mr.  Paine  claims,  among  other  things,  to  have 
discovered  a means  of  increasing  the  power  of  a 
magneto-electric  machine  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
can  decompose  water  rapidly  with  it ; that  he  can 
take  a jar  of  water,  and,  by  means  of  the  electricity 
induced  by  this  machine,  can  convert  the  whole  of 
it  into  hydrogen  gas,  without  the  production  of  any 
oxygen  whatever.  He  claims,  also,  that  by  chang- 
ing the  electrical  poles  he  can  convert  the  whole  of 
the  jar  of  water  into  oxygen  gas,  without  producing 
any  hydrogen ; that,  after  producing  the  hydrogen, 
as  above,  and  passing  it  through  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, it  becomes  catalized,  and  then  will  burn  with 
a clear  and  brilliant  flame,  and  this,  too,  without 
any  loss  to  the  turpentine  by  the  passage  of  the  gas 
through  it.  In  regard  to  light,  independent  of 
the  other  applications  of  the  power,  Mr.  Paine  claims 
to  have  discovered  a means  of  producing  it  from 
water,  by  electricity,  at  a cost  infinitely  less  than 
any  mode  now  in  operation.” 

As  to  this  “ changing  the  electrical  poles,”' 
we  must  here  further  explain  that  it  now  ap- 
pears that  when  hydrogen  is  wanted  the  nega- 
tive wire  must  be  made  continuous  and  free  to 
act,  while  the  positive  is  interrupted  by  means 
of  a small  glass  of  water,  into  which  the  broken 
or  separate  sections  of  that  wire  are  dipped 
without  contact.  On  the  contrary,  when  oxygen 
alone  is  required,  the  positive  wire  must  be  con- 
tinuous, and  the  negative  interrupted.  When 
both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  to  be  eliminated, 
as  in  the  ordinary  magneto-electric  machine, 
both  wires  must  be  continuous  or  neither  inter- 
rupted. 

“ I asked  Mr.  Paine,”  says  the  writer  of  the 
article  just  quoted,  “ why  he  interrupted  the 
positive  pole  by  the  glass  of  water  ? — why  he 
cut  this  wire  in  two,  and  placed  the  ends  in  the 
glass  of  water  ? He  said  that,  unless  this  were 
done,  both  hydrogen  and  oxygen  would  be  gene- 
rated in  the  bell  glass  ; but  that  by  this  means 
he  only  obtained  the  hydrogen.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  oxygen  generated  by  the  operation.” 

“ According  to  Mr.  Paine,”  says  Dr.  Foster,  in 
the  Scientific  American,  “ oxygen  is  composed 
of  one  gas  and  positive  electricity,  and  the 
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-same  gas  is  hydrogen  when  combined  with 
negative  electricity.”* 

Now,  although  it  is  not  our  practice  to 
“ halloo  before  we  are  out  ol  the  wood,”  so 
impressed  are  we  with  a persuasion  that  Mr. 
Paine’s  pretensions  are  well  founded,  that  we 
think  it  worth  while,  as  a mere  act  of  justice 
to  our  own  penetration,  and  as  a corrobora- 
tion of  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  these 
very  pretensions,  to  revert  to  what  we  anti- 
cipated on  these  same  points  in  July  last,  when 
the  whole  subject  was  designedly  enveloped 
in  mere  mysterious  hints  and  indefinite  ob- 
scurity : — 

“ We  will  venture  to  anticipate  that  if  Mr.  Paine 
have  really  tested  and  proved  the  truth  of  Macvicar’s 
idea  of  the  constitution  of  water,  as  resolvable  into 
hydrogen,  it  mu-t  be  by  negative  electricity  (the 
singular  affinity  of  which  to  the  radiant  actinism  of 
the  solar  ray  we  have  already  noted  in  the  The 
Builder)  that  he  eliminates  the  hydrogen.  A 
word  to  the  wise  in  time  may  save  us,  at  least,  if 
not  the  Americans,  from  the  private  appropriation 
of  so  great  and  universal  an  idea  under  patent  lock 
and  key.  And  to  this  end  we  would  further  hint 
that  by  connecting  the  whole  series  of  zinc  plates  in 
a galvanic  battery  with  a separate  and  isolated 
trough  containing  sulphur,  a high  e\ec.iro -negative, 
we  long  ago  obtained  decided  manifestations  of 
electrical  action  in  the  clustering  of  the  sulphur 
round  the  single  pole  or  wire  communicating  with 
the  series  of  zinc  plates  while  the  ordinary  galvanic 
circle  was  closed  and  the  trough  in  actiou.  Other 
pursuits  prevented,  as  they  still  do,  any  further  in- 
vestigation of  this  peculiar  train  of  experiment,  but 
it  seems  to  bear  on  the  subject.” 

Here  we  not  only  distinctly  anticipated  the 
precise  agency,  namely,  the  negative  force  of 
electricity,  employed  by  Mr.  Paine  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  hydrogen  from  water,  but  made  a 
bold  dash  at  the  modus  operandi,  by  showing 
how  we  had,  on  one  occasion,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  operation  of  the  negative  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  the  usual  circuit.f 

Moreover,  in  another  passage  (vol. viii.p.  357) 
we  further  remarked  that  “ it  will  probably  be 


* In  order  to  make  this  intelligible  to  readers  who  may 
not  have  perused  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  subject 
in  former  numbers  of  this  journal,  we  must  here  quote 
from  a note  by  us  at  page  327,  vol.  viii.  ( 13th  J ulv,  1860)  :— 
“We  have  learnt  that  Mr.  Paine,  the  alleged  discoverer 
or  inventor  of  the  process,  holds  some  peculiar  ideas  on 
the  constitution  of  wnter.  If  we  understand  it  aright,  he 
regards  water  as  an  element,  at  least  as  much  ns  the 
oxygen  eliminated  from  it,  and  alleges  that  cither  oxygen 
or  hydrogen  may  be  so  eliminated,  as  either  may  be  de- 
sired, by  special  electrical  action.  If  such  be  Mr.  Paine's 
idea,  and  if  so  wonderful  a result  have  really  been  ob- 
tained by  acting  on  such  an  idea,  we  must  claim  the 
original  merit  of  that  idea  for  a fellow  countryman,  Mac- 
vicar,  of  St.  Andrews,  who,  at  least  twenty  years  since, 
wrote  a curious  treatise  on  chemistry,  based'on  this  and 
other  original  principles.  Hydrogen,' according  to  Mac- 
vicar,  is  the  most  elementary  of  all  substances  except 
“radiant  matter”  (and  in  this,  indeed,  Davy  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  to  some  extent  concurred).  The  form  of  its 
atoms  or  particles  is  the  most  elementary  or  simplest  as 
well  as  most  active  of  all  possible  oorporeal  forms,  namely, 
the  tetraedron.  Oxygen,  water,  and  nil  other  substances 
are  composed  of  these  tctraedra  united  by  electricul  affinity 
in  various  modes  and  numbers,  constituting  composite  or 
qnasi-clementary  atoms  or  molecules.  Water,  then,  is 
either  solely  hydrogen  (when  entirely  resolved  into  an 
elastic  medium  of  tctraedra),  or  partly  hydrogen  and 
partly  oxygen  (when  some  of  these  hydrogenous  atoms 
remain  in  the  closer  conjunction  constituting  the  oxygen- 
ous nature).  Ouiri  as  such  ideas  may  appear  to  a mere 
exoteric  chemist,  we  have  heard  Macvicar  spoken  of  most 
respectfully  by  a chemist  of  celebrity  in  his  day,  and 
himself  a respected  correspondent  of  Davy  and  Faraday, 
namely,  Kemp.”  We  may  hereafter  take  an  opportunity 
of  quoting  Macvicar  himself  on  this  point. 

t We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  doubts  entertained  by 
some  of  the  soundest  and  most  able  electricians,  whether 
it  be  at  all  possible,  by  any  means  whatever,  so  to  separate 
the  negative  from  the  positive,  or  in  any  wav  to  obtain  the 
paramount  operation  of  the  one,  even  with  the  crippled  or 
diminished  operation  of  the  other.  The  great  importance 
of  the  question,  however,  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Faraday  himself,— the  priuce  of  electricians,— who  thinks 
it  impossible  to  assume  a current  of  positive  or  a current 
of  negative  force  atone— [mote  here,  however,  that  in  Mr 
Paine's  break  of  the  circuit  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  either 
force  alone,  but  only  either  paramount., — a modification  of 
Llr.  haraday  s i impossibility  which  would  have  reconciled  it 
so  far  with  Mr  Paine's  alleged  fact,  had  not  the  doctor 
gone  on  to  say]— or  of  the  two  at  once,  with  anu  predomi- 
naIlCiv0\  °’>e  0Ccr,  llie  otl,cr-"  )'et  he  believes  that  “the 
establishment  of  this  truth,  if,  as  I think  (he  says),  it  be  a 
truth,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disproof  of  it"  is  of  the 

State*/  consequence"— (“  Experimental  Researches  in 
ectricity,  p oly).  “ If,  as  a first  principle,”  he  adds 
“ we  can  establish  that  the  centres  of  the  two  forces  or 
elements  ot  force,  never  can  be  separated  to  any  sensible 
distance,  or  at  all  events  not  further  than  the  space 
between  two  contingent  particles,  or  free  can  establish  the 
contrary  conclusion,  how  much  clearer  is  our  view  ofwhat 
lies  before  us,  and  how  much  less  embarrassing  the  ground 
over  which  we  have  to  pass  in  attaining  to  it,  than  if  we 
remain  haltin'/  between  two  opinions.  And  if  with  that  feel- 
ing we  rigidly  test  every  experiment  which  bears  upon  the 
point  as  far  as  ourprejudieeswillletus,  instead  of  permitting 
them,  with  a theoretical  expression,  to  pass  too  easily  away 
are  we  not  much  more  likely  to  attain  to  the  real  truth,  and 


found  that  not  only  the  electric  force,  but  the 
magnetic  also,  is  at  work  in  the  composition  of 
both  oxygen  and  water,  and  that  hence  the 
diamagnetic  force  no  less  than  the  actinic  or 
at  least  electro  - negative  must  be  brought 
into  play  in  their  demoleculisation  or  decompo- 
sition.” And  we  are  now  confirmed  in  that 
opinion  by  the  nature  of  Mr.  Paine’s  machine. 

On  the  principles  or  leading  ideas  whence 
we  derived  the  possibility  of  anticipating  such 
discoveries,  and  which  ideas,  by  virtue  of  such 
possibilities,  become  themselves  of  practical  im- 
portance, we  may  have  something  further  to 
say;  but  in  the  meantime  we  must  conclude 
our  account  of  Mr.  Paine’s  invention.  This  we 
will  do  as  briefly  as  possible  in  the  Words  of 
those  who  have  witnessed  its  alleged  astonish- 
ing operation. 

“The  apparatus  consists  of  four  pieces,  all  placed 
upon  a pine  table  or  shelf,  and  iu  no  ways  con- 
nected with  anything  else. 

First— A common  magneto-electric  machine, 
consisting  of  two  permanent  horseshoe  magnets, 
about  twelve  inches  long  : these  were  placed  hori- 
zontally on  a mahogany  frame,  about  four  inches 
apart,  one  being  placed  above  the  other.  Between 
the  ends  of  these  magnets  were  a pair  of  helices, 
and  these  so  attached  to  a wheel  above  that  they 
could  be  set  into  a rapid  rotary  motion.  The  pecu- 
liar construction  of  these  helices,  from  which  the 
immensely-increased  power  is  said  to  be  obtained,  I 
will  hereafter  describe. 

Second — A large  open-mouthed  glass  jar,  capable 
of  holding  twelve  quarts:  this  was  a little  more 
than  half  filled  with  water.  (We  tasted  the  water, 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  water.)  Within  this 
jar  was  placed  a common  bell  glass,  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  reaching  within  four  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  the  large  jar.  The  top  of  the  bell  glass 
was  closed  tightly  with  a brass  cap,  which  extended 
over  it,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  sides  of  the  outer 
jar.  Passing  through  the  cap  of  the  bell  glass  were 
two  wires,  which  extended  nearly  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bell  glass,  aud  these  terminated  in  a 
circular  metullic  box,  li  inch  long,  and  1 inchin 
diameter  : this  box  was  hollow,  and  perforated  with 
small  holes  in  the  upper  part.  The  electrodes, 
or  points  of  connection  between  the  poles,  were  in 
this  box.*  The  water  in  the  jar  and  bell  glass 
reached  some  6 inches  above  the  electrodes. 

Third — A quart  glass  jar,  half  filled  with  spirits 
of  turpentine  : a tube  or  gaspipe  passed  from  the 
top  of  the  bell  glass  above  mentioned,  and  into  this 
jar  of  turpentine,  terminating  at  the  bottom  of  the 
turpentine.  From  the  cap  which  covered  the  jar 
of  turpentine,  another  tube  or  gaspipe  passed  to  a 
jet  or  burner  about  12  inches  from  the  jar. 

Fourth — A common  glass  tumbler,  half  filled 
with  water. 

The  above  comprised  all  the  apparatus  used  by 
Mr.  Paine,  with  the  exception  of  three  wires,  or 
rather  flat  strips  of  copper,  by  which  he  connected 
the  magneto-electric  machine  with  the  jar  of 
water.” 

The  use  of  the  glass  of  water,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  wires,  we  have  already  indi- 
cated. In  respect  to  the  helices,  it  is  said — 


J com  that  proceed  with  safety  to  what  is  at  present  unknown  ? I 
sny  t hese  things  not,  I hope,  to  advocate  a particular  view, 
hut  to  drnw  the  strict  uttoution  of  those  who  are  able  to 
investigate  and  judge  of  the  matter  to  what  must  be  a turn- 
ing point  in  the  theory  qf  electricity,  to  a separation  of  two 
roads,  one  only  of  which  can  be  right.  . . If  a nnlpolar 

body  could  exist,  i.  e.  one  that'  could  conduct  the  one 
electricity  and  not  the  other,  what  very  new  characters  we 
should  have  a right,  to  expect  in  the  currents  of  single  elec- 
tricities passing  through  them.'  and  how  greatly  ought  they 
to  differ  not  only  from  the  common  current  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  both  electricities  travelling  in  opposite  direc- 
tious  tn  equal  amount  at  the  same  time,  but  also  from  each 
other  ! ” Is  it  not  to  be  deeply  regretted,  whatever  be  the 
merits  ol  Mr.  Paine’s  discovery,  that  such  a man  as  Fara- 
day should  have  seen  reason  to  belieoein  the  merely  negative 
conclusion  that  such  a power  of  using  at  least  a predomin- 
ance ol  the  one  loree  was  impossible? 

?.n  ryspect  to  these,  and  once  for  all  to  the  operative 
result  ol  the  whole,  we  may  here  quote  fro'rn  the  Boston 
Chronotype  . — The  power  of  this  simple  arrangement  to 
evolve  electricity  is  tremendous.  The  electrical  force  com- 
pared with  the  mechanical  cause  is  like  that  of  the  rush  of 
wuter  which  carries  the  wheel  of  a great  cotton  factory 
compared  with  the  effort  of  a child  who  may  hoist  the  gate 
At  each  discharge  of  the  helices,  and  there  are  many  in  a 
second,  according  to  the  rapidity,  an  abundant  crop  3f  gas 
bubbles  is  produced;  and  this,  Giving  partlv  to  the  peculiar 
eonsl ruction  ol  the  electrode,  or  form  of  the  poles  where 
presented  in  proximity  to  each  other  in  the  water  of  (he 
jar.  This  electrode  is  a point  of  great  interest,  and  it  is 
just  at  this  point  that  the  mighty  and  mysterious  fluid  so 
potently  commanded  and  propelled  by  helices,  may  prove 
too  big  for  its  business,  and  show  its  relationship  to  the 
favourite  weapon  of  Jove.  Here  is  a stupendous  difficulty 
which  has  tasked  the  courage  and  inventive  genius  of  Mr 
Paine— a difficulty  of  which  the  public  could  uot  be  aware! 
and  which  seems  to  account  for  much  delay.  He  has  tamed 
the  thunderbolt  in  this  delicate  point,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
ensure  perfect  safety  with  due  care.  Other  safeguards 
may  yet  be  added.  However,  it  is  but  right  to  say,  that  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  carelessness  and  temerity  should 
hereafter  meet  with  a fate  here  that  will  be  a caution  to 


“Mr.  Payne  claims  that  by  an  improved  con- 
struction of  the  helices  in  the  magneto-electric 
machine  he  has  improved  the  powpr  of  that  instru- 
ment infinitely,  say  ten  thousandfold,  sufficient  to 
produce  the  wonderful  results  above  described. 
The  peculiar  construction  of  ihese  helices  was  shown 
to  us.  and  explained.  Before  describing  them  I 
should  make  a remark  respecting  the  ordinary 
helices  of  a magneto-electro-machine.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  power  of  a magneto-electric 
machine,  with  the  ordinary  helices,  up  to  a certain 
point,  depends  upon  the  amrrunt  of  surface  of  in- 
sulated copper  wire  in  the  helices.  It  is  only  upon 
the  surface  of  this  wire  that  the  electricity  can  be 
conducted.  Mr.  Paine’s  helices  differ  from  the 
above  in  this,  that  the  wire  which  forms  the  coil  is 
made  hollow,  being  formed  by  twisting  or  winding 
very  thin  strips  of  copper,  forming  it  into  a tube. 
This  wire  or  tube  is  then  covered  with  India-rubber 
or  gutta  percha,  to  insulate  it,  and  then  filed  with 
water.  This  water  within  the  wire,  forming  the 
helices,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  current  of  electricity  induced  from  the 
magnets — in  the  same  manner  as  the  wire  that  sur- 
rounds it.  Faraday  has  established  the  fact  that  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing a vast  amount  of  electricity — I think  he  says 
that  a single  drop  of  water  will  contain  as  much 
electricity  as  a thunder-cloud — sufficient  to  burst  off 
the  gable  end  of  a house.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
power  of  the  helices  is  increased  to  induce  or  receive 
the  electric  current,  so  is  its  power  increased  to  give 
it  off.  . . . The  experiments  which  we  saw,  and  in 
which  I think  we  could  not  be  mistaken,  would  go 
to  show  the  clahn  of  Mr.  Paine  to  be  well 
founded.” 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  FIFTH 
LECTURE  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  great  architects  of  Greece,  great  as  they 
were  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  were  not  con- 
tent without  a knowledge  of  the  theoretical 
laws.  The  Italians,  who  followed,  were  satis- 
fied with  practice  and  precepts,  without  theory. 
Through  Vitruvius  we  learn  that  the  Greeks 
well  understood  the  utility  of  this  course  of 
study,  particularly  of  symmetria,  notwithstand- 
ing the  confusion  of  his  uncultivated  mind, 
where  he  sometimes  appears  as  if  in  bor- 
rowed plumes.  Dr.  Johnson  is  not  very  clear 
in  his  definition  of  symmetry.  According  to  the 
Greeks  it  had  a double  signification  ; firstly,  like 
the  proportionate  size  of  the  arms  and  legs  to  the 
human  body  ; and,  secondly,  commensuration, 
— a principle,  by  the  bye,  no  less  remarkable 
in  Greek  art  than  in  Gothic.  Commensura- 
tion is  the  great  feature  of  the  building  for  the 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park : we  all  know  that 
every  proportion  in  it  is  a multiple  of  eight. 
The  profession,  said  he,  had  the  opportunity 
the  day  before  this  lecture  of  being  present  in 
the  interior  of  the  so-called  Crystal  Palace, 
when  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  and  the  learned 
of  the  United  Kingdom — the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — were  present.  Their 
admiration  of  the  symmetrical  was  great, 
indeed:  it  was  the  commensuration  of  great 
numbers  of  similar  forms  that  gave  delight 
(and  he  mentioned  this  with  the  highest  respect) 
to  their  common  eyes!  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  especially  formed  his  designs  for  the 
ground  plans  of  the  edifices  he  erected  upon 
the  equality  of  spaces,  or  multiples  of  them,  as 
he  exhibited  diagrams  illustrated. 

Eurythmia,  the  good  rythm,  or  harmonious 
proportion,  was  the  next  great  element  of 
architectural  design  to  be  studied.  Symmetry 
may  be  defined  as  the  parity  of  parts ; com- 
mensuration, the  exact  proportion  of  parts  to 
each  other,  or  symmetry  of  quantities.  Eu- 
rythmia, or  proportion,  is  evident,  especially  in 
the  Greek  profiles  of  entablatures,  as  the 
examples  exhibited  proved,  where  the  elegant 
and  chaste  union  of  curvilinear  with  straight 
lines  was  productive  of  the  greatest  beauty. 
The  human  form  was  the  finest  example  in 
nature  for  commensuration,  a man  with  his  arms 
extended  being  exactly  the  same  in  width  as 
his  height.  Vitruvius,  in  his  third  book,  says, 
the  human  form  divine  is  all  perfection.  In 
the  lower  animals  there  is  no  such  proportion, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  baboon.  There  may 
he  cited  three  kinds  of  form  in  man,  as  the 
tall,  the  robust,  and  the  middling,  each  of 
which  possessed  a peculiar  beauty  in  itself, 
and  in  all  ages,  these  three  types  have  been 
admirably  employed  in  ancient  art  to  a suit- 
able indication — but  now  a day,  we  cannot 
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have  any  figures  from  the  pencil  of  our  histo- 
rical painters,  unless  they  are  six  feet  in 
height.  The  hull,  the  horse,  and  the  antelope, 
presented  three  varying  types  of  animals,  each 
admirably  adapted  to  its  hahits.  This  con- 
ception of  the  tall,  the  robust,  and  the  mid- 
dling, was  eminently  important  in  architec- 
tural forms,  as  adapted  for  proportion  or 
eurythmia.  The  Italian  architects  never  dis- 
cussed this  view,  but  they  verified  it  in  prac- 
tice, as  may  be  particularly  observed  in  the 
works  of  the  great  master  Palladio. 

The  different  dimensions  of  apertures  regu- 
lated by  the  five  orders,  as  seen  in  the  dia- 
grams, were  worthy  of  the  student’s  attention, 
although  seldom  discussed.  In  these  five 
openings  were  the  sentiment  of  the  tall,  the 
middling,  and  the  robust.  The  arches  of  the 
Coliseum  were  singularly  wide,  but  the  great 
length  of  the  building  diminished  what  would 
have  been  ugly  and  offensive  in  a narrow  edi- 
fice, to  a great  beauty  of  proportion.  The 
building  at  the  corner  of  Moorgate  street  and 
London-wall  was  remarkable.  In  the  quad- 
rate form  of  the  elevation  a very  tall  and  nar- 
row doorway  was  placed,  displaying  an  utter 
want  of  proportion  and  loss  of  dignity.  Not- 
tingham Castle,  although  a low  building,  pos- 
sessed great  dignity  from  the  quadrate  form  of 
the  spaces  and  windows.  James  Wyatt  has 
given  a good  example  of  this  effect  in  the 
powder  magazine  on  the  hanks  of  the  Serpen- 
tine, in  Hyde- park.  Tall  lancet  examples  done 
in  little  is  a departure  from  this  principle  : you 
cannot  have  dignity  with  the  tall  form  in  little, 
it  must  he  quadrate  to  produce  it.  In  por- 
ticoes Vitruvius  gives  the  dimensions  dogma- 
tically, solely  from  practice,  without  any  theory, 
i The  Italian  scholiasts,  as  we  may  call  them, 
i have  left  us  works  every  way  useful  to  be 
quoted,  as  those  by  Raffaelle,  Peruzzi,  Vignola, 
and  others.  It  would  be  a desirable  study  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  secrets  of  their  pro- 
portions— secrets  only  to  be  acquired  by  the 
study  of  their  logical  deductions  : it  is  these 
secrets  which  are  the  wonders  of  Greek  ar- 
i chitecture.  The  secrets  of  Palladio’s  light- 
i ness,  grace,  and  naturalness,  appear  to  be 
1 the  union  of  an  inferior  or  lesser  order 
> with  a larger  one,  the  proportion  of  the 
: lesser  one  being  two-thirds  that  of  the 
: larger.  This  is  the  great  feature  of  Palladio, 
a name  profound  and  prodigious  in  architec- 
ture. Vignola’s  secret  depends  less  on  co- 
ilumnal  gradation  than  in  the  gradation  of 
.windows,  which  are  mostly  small  in  compari- 
son to  his  masses,  as  much  as  one  to  three 
or  four.  He  employed  larger  entablatures 
ilthan  any  previous  master,  and  gave  to  all  his 
buildings  an  appearance  of  massiveness  and 
(strength.  The  works  of  Raffaelle  are  distin- 
nguished  for  order  essentially,  and  for  great 
It  energy.  He  often  placed  the  orders  on 
(pedestals,  both  in  his  buildings  and  in  his 
''pictures.  In  apartments  where  columns  are 
lemployed  they  very  appropriately  stand  on 
ipedestals,  as  when  filled  with  company  the 
(columns  are  seen  with  their  bases  complete, 
li  Sansovino  is  a master  greatly  to  be  respected  : 
rwe  always  must  admire  his  chef  d’ceuvre,  the 
i library  at  Venice,  where  his  secret  appears  to 
’"be  his  having  placed  an  entablature  above  the 
((second  order,  making  the  frieze  enormous. 
iThe  study  of  all  these  will  expand  our  ideas 
rand  enrich  our  works.  It  is  only  a recent 
idiscovery  that  the  Greeks  did  not  place  the 
xaxis  of  the  columns  perpendicular : by  the 
'Islight  inclination  inwards  they  form  a natural 
'ubuttress.  In  all  architecture  this  system  must 
)(be  observed. 

i According  to  Aristotle,  magnitude  and 
1'igrandeur  are  the  chief  ends  of  architecture. 

( This  does  not  consist  in  dimension  : for  exam- 
ple, in  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  the  cherubs  sus- 
taining the  piscina  appear  but  of  the  natural 
isize  : when  you  come  near  them,  you  discover 
ktheir  colossal  magnitude,  weighing  many  tons, 
sis  not  this  labour  thrown  away,  without  pro- 
lliducing  any  result?  The  same  applies  to  every 
mart  of  St.  Peter’s  : if  the  interior  had  been 
loiower,  it  would  have  augmented  the  dignity  : 
jtit  is  so  lofty  that  it  becomes  small,  though 
ereally  vast.  Longinus  says,  the  worth  of  art 
sis  its  skill  in  proportion.  Therefore  we  are 
Knot  to  be  discouraged  by  small  buildings,  for 


we  may  achieve  great  triumphs  in  art  on  a 
small  scale.  In  conclusion,  I impress  upon 
you  that  when  you  hear  of  a great  reputation 
in  art  or  science,  you  should  put  faith  therein  : 
seek  for  their  secrets,  and  the  labour  will 
reward  you. 


DOCTORING  DAMP  WALLS. 

This  task  seems  to  have  sorely  puzzled 
many  of  your  readers,  and  I must  confess  that, 
the  receipts  given  to  remove  the  evil  are  not 
satisfactory  to  my  mind.  Superficial  linings, 
washes,  coatings  of  “ grease  butte  r,”  cement,  or 
asphalte,  cannot  fully  answer  the  required  pur- 
pose, because  they  are  laid  direct  upon  the 
wall  or  walls  which  are  acknowledged  damp.* 
To  line  or  cover  one  side  of  a wall  in  the.  way 
named,  is  only  to  place  it  in  a condition  to 
become  permanently  more  damp;  as  the  wet 
which  “ sweats  ” at  the  exposed  surface,  and 
is  evaporated,  is  retained  beneath  the  imper- 
vious surface  laid  on,  having  no  means  of 
escape.  In  “this  mottie,  misty  clime”  of 
England,  damp  walls  are  very  common,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  they  are  not  merely  disagree- 
able, but  they  are  positively  dangerous  to 
health,  and  most  destructive  to  fittings  and 
furniture.  To  “ batten  ” walls  with  timber, 
the  usual  practice  in  all  good  houses,  is  to 
make  the  best  possible  arrangement  for  rot 
and  decay.  Hollow  walls,  formed  out  of  ordi- 
nary stone  or  brick,  also  in  a measure  fail, 
although  a well-constructed  hollow  brick  wall 
is  in  every  respect  to  be  preferred  before  tim- 
ber battens.  But  to  cure  existing  walls  by 
means  of  a lining  wall  of  common  bricks, 
leaving  an  inner  air  space  betwixt  the  old  and 
new  work,  would  be  not  only  most  costly,  but 
in  many  instances  destructive  of  small  rooms. 
The  remedy  I have  to  propose  is  a lining  of 
hollow  tiles  or  bricks,  which  need  not  occupy 
more  than  three  inches  in  thickness  of  space, 
and  yet  when  completed  secure  a dry  inner 
surface.  The  tiles  or  bricks  may  be  made  by 
any  ordinary  field-tile  machine,  and  they  may 
be  burned  in  any  tile-kiln.  The  tiles  need  not 
he  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  machine  will  make  them  of  any  sectional 
form.  They  would  probably  work  best  12 
inches  long  by  6 inches  wide,  and  3 inches 
deep,  with  one  partition  down  the  middle. 
Tiles  or  bricks  of  this  kind  maybe  made  for 
20s.  or  25s.  per  1,000,  and  1,000  would  cover 
500  square  feet  of  wall.  They  may  be  set  in 
cement  either  vertically  or  in  horizontal  courses, 
and,  where  necessary,  they  may  be  secured  to 
the  solid  wall  by  iron  cramps  or  “ hold-fasts.” 
With  good  cement  these,  however,  will  not  be 
required.  The  inner  face  of  the  hollow  tile 
may  be  plastered  as  on  ordinary  brickwork.  The 
“ die  ” in  the  machine  may,  however,  be  made 
to  score  or  groove  the  external  surfaces  of  the 
hollow  tiles  so  as  to  afford  better  hold  to  the 
cement  and  plaster. 

The  plan  of  doctoring  damp  walls  now  pro- 
posed is  certainly  as  old  as  the  Romans,  and 
therefore,  has  “ precedent”  in  its  favour.  The 
Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  in  his  great  work,  just  pub- 
lished, upon  the  “Barrier  of  the  Lower 
Isthmus,”  the  Roman  wall,  which  extended 
from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway, — at  page  77, 
states  : — 

“ Pipes  of  lead  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  ruins  of  the  stations,  and  pipes  of  burnt 

clay  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 

They  are  not  found  in  the  wall,  hut  on  the  site 
of  the  stations.  One  use  to  which  the  tile- 
tubes  have  been  put,  has  been  the  transmission 
of  warm  air  throughout  an  apartment : the 
walls  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  ‘ baths,'  at 
Hunnum,  were  lined  with  them.” 

Now  that  the  duty  on  bricks  has  been  re- 
moved, we  may  surely  emulate  the  Romans  in 
the  use  of  hollow  bricks  and  tiles  for  purposes 
of  dryness,  ventilation,  warmth,  and  endur- 
ance. Partitions,  floors,  and  ceilings,  may  be 
constructed  of  hollow  bricks,  perfectly  fire- 
proof, free  from  liability  to  rot,  or  to  decay  by 
worms,  and  be  as  light  as  if  made  of  timber 
in  the  ordinary  way,  or  even  lighter.  Where 

* By  reference,  our  correspondent  will  find  that  the  scope 
of  our  own  extra-professional  article,  “ on  doctoring  damp 
walls,”  was  expressly  restricted,  with  a reservation  iu 
favour  of  more  thorough  measures,  and  also  with  a 
reference  to  these  as  having  been  already  professionally 
discussed  in  our  columns. 


there  is  a subsoil  naturally  damp,  hollow 
bricks  may  be  laid  beneath  the  floor,  so  as  to 
secure  perfect  dryness;  and  means  may  also 
be  taken  to  prevent  annoyance  from  insects. 

Robert  Rawlinson. 


THE  WINDOW-TAX  AND  TIMBER 
DUTIES. 

The  removal  of  the  tax  on  light  and  air,  as 
proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  will,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  do  good,  though  fiscally 
he  is  merely  taking  it  off  one  shoulder  to  lay  it 
on  to  another  by  the  imposition  of  a house  tax, 
to  which,  moreover,  we  have  other  objections, 
as  our  readers  are  aware.  The  window  tax 
will  be  totally  repealed,  but  on  the  following 
erroneous  compensatory  conditions:  — All 
houses  not  now  paying  window-tax,  hut  of  the 
annual  value  of  20 1.  or  upwards,  to  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  lowest  window-tax,  viz.,  12s.  All 
of  the  annual  value  of  20/.  and  upwards,  now 
paying  window-tax,  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  now  paid  for  window-tax.  New  houses 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound  on  their 
annual  value  ; but  if  they  be  occupied  as  shops, 
public-houses,  or  farm-houses,  9d.  in  the  pound 
only.  Should  this  arrangement  be  insisted  on, 
all  the  old  houses  will  soon  be  tenantless. — It 
is  further  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  upon 
foreign  timber  to  one-half  the  present  duty. 
At  present  the  duty  on  sawn  timber  is  20s., 
and  on  hewn  timber  15s.;  the  Chancellor 
therefore  proposes  to  reduce  the  first  duty  to 
10s.,  and  the  latter  to  7s.  6d. 


DURABILITY  OF  DRAIN  PIPES. 

Having  recently  seen  in  The  Builder 
some  remarks  on  the  efficiency  and  durability 
of  tubular  drains,  will  you  allow  the  few  fol- 
lowing remarks  a corner  in  your  valuable 
paper?  First,  their  durability;  and  this  will 
in  some  measure  involve  their  efficiency.  In 
deep  drainage  I need  not  say  both  should  be 
made  a matter  of  certainty  on  account  of  the 
expense  incurred,  more  than  when  they  lie 
nearer  the  surface.  I am  led  to  this  remark 
by  having  been  recently  called  upon  to  exa- 
mine part  of  a deep  drain  which  had  become 
inefficient  from  some  cause,  when  I found,  on 
removing  the  ground,  the  pipes  were  fractured 
the  whole  length  of  the  shaft,  namely,  12  feet. 
I mention  the  shaft  because  being  a long 
drain,  part  was  tunneled,  and  I have  no  doubt, 
had  the  whole  been  opened,  it  would  have  been 
found  the  same  throughout,  that  is,  in  the 
different  shafts  : this  leads  me  to  doubt  their 
durability,  and  also  their  efficiency  in  their  pre- 
sent form  ; and  if  I am  asked  why,  I answer, — 
their  form  is  one  objection,  they  have  one  end, 
namely  the  socket,  sufficiently  strong  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  fact,  so  if  some  mode  were 
contrived  to  make  the  other  equally  so,  and 
the  middle  strengthened  by  a band  or  hoop  so 
as  to  resist  pressure,  this  would  cost  a little 
more,  but  I think  the  advantage  would  be 
more  than  commensurate  to  the  cost.  Why 
may  they  not  be  so  formed  as  to  drop  into 
each  other,  so  as  not  to  disturb  more  than  the 
one  broken.  The  manufacturers  should  see 
to  this.  Cheap  things  in  name  are  not 
always  so  in  fact. — A Clerk  of  Works. 

THE  GREAT  HOSPITAL,  MILAN. 

The  engraving  (p.  122)  represents  one  bay  of 
the  arcade  surrounding  the  large  centre  court 
of  the  Great  Hospital  at  Milan.  The  columns 
areof  stone, but  the  entablaturesand  the  arches, 
with  the  enrichments,  are  in  terra  cotta.  The 
half-figures  in  the  medallions  over  the  columns 
are  all  illustrative  of  Scriptural  history  : the 
female  figure  in  the  lower  medallion  to  the 
right  is  intended  to  represent  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  with  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
a charger.  The  whole  of  the  figures  and 
enrichments  are  beautifully  modelled,  and  in 
excellent  preservation. 

This  part  of  the  hospital  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Ricchini. 

The  window  in  the  upper  story  is  compara- 
tively modern,  and  is  of  stone,  the  blank  wall 
being  of  brick  stuccoed.  The  harmony  of  the 
colours  is  most  pleasing,  the  stone  being  of  a 
warm  gray,  the  stucco  raw  Sienna,  and  the 
brickwork  a quiet  unobtrusive  red. 

J.  T.  W. 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  DOORWAY,  WEST 
WALTON  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

In  the  flat  district  between  Lynn  and  Wis- 
bech are  situated  several  villages,  which  have 
remarkably  fine  churches  of  various  characters 
iand  ages.  The  lover  of  ecclesiology  will  find 
ia  rich  treat  in  the  examination  of  them.  They 
lare  very  large,  and  present  in  their  varied 
forms  much  that  is  very  admirable. 

Walsohen  is  a fine  specimen  of  Norman 
Transition  ; West  Walton,  a magnificent  Early 
English  church,  with  detached  campanile; 
Torrington  St.  Clements,  a large  cross  church, 
decorated,  with  very  extensive  perpendicular 
alterations,  and  a detached  tower  at  the  west 
end;  and,  lastly,  Walpole  St.  Peter’s,  a most 
elegant  Perpendicular  church,  remaikable  for 
its  beauty,  and  the  elevation  of  its  altar  on 
nine  steps.  The  particular  object,  however, 
of  this  letter  is  to  explain  the  drawing  that 
accompanies  it  of  a door  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  which  may  be  called  a discovery 
of  the  rector  of  West  Walton  church,  three 
miles  from  Wisbech.  It  is  the  western 
door.  It  seems  originally  to  have  been  ad- 
mirably designed,  and  carried  out  with  all  the 
care  and  cost  that  has  often  been  expended 
upon  our  larger  churches.  The  western  end 
of  the  church  consisted  formerly  of  this  fine 
door,  and  probably  a large  window  of  two 
divisions,  and  a quatre-foil  in  the  head  of  it, 
over  it,  and  between  two  octagonal  towers, 
ornamented  with  arcades,  and  finished  with 
ispires.  At  either  side  were  small  low  aisles, 
which,  having  been  much  raised  and  extended, 
have  much  injured  the  general  effect,  and 
totally  destroyed  the  architect’s  design.  The 
angular  turrets  seem  to  have  sunk  westward ; 
and  two  very  large  buttresses,  4 feet  thick  and 
10  feet  deep,  were  placed  against  them  to  pre- 
vent their  falling.  This,  a sufficiently  miserable 
expedient  to  save  rebuilding,  led  to  other  and 
worse  consequences  : a lean-to  roof  was  placed 
over  the  door,  and  the  ends  of  the  buttresses 
bricked  up,  and  thus  a wretched  damp  room 
was  created  in  the  place  of  the  splendid 
portal.  A ceiling  being  added  internally,  cut 
off  much  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  arch  : the 
piers  at  the  sides  were  bricked  round}:  the 
centre  was  deprived  of  its  Shaft  and  arches  : 
the  whole  was  bricked  up  from  the  church  : 
the  pavement  was  raised  ; and,  lastly,  the  parish 
children  were  placed  in  it,  and  it  was  used  as  a 
school  for  years.  Fresh  injuries  took  place 
in  consequence.  One  buttress  was  hollowed 
out  for  a coal-hole,  another  pierced  for  a chim- 
ney, and  thus  the  very  safeguards  of  the  edi- 
fice were  endangered.  Much  of  this  has  already 
been  restored  by  the  munificence  of  a gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  (D.  Gurney,  Esq., 
of  Runcton  Hall,  Lynn),  and  this  exquisite  de- 
sign once  more  brought  to  light.  The  accom- 
panying drawing  (p.  123)  will,  I trust,  plead  my 
apology  for  seeking  to  place  it  in  a work  where 
it  will  be  appreciated,  and  induce  your  readers 
to  visit  a church  most  worthy,  in  every  part,  of 
the  study  of  the  lover  of  English  Church  Archi- 
tecture.* 

Fig.  2 shows  the  plan  of  the  porch  : A,  is 
the  base  moulding  ; 13,  the  arch-mould  ; C,  D, 
■&C.,  other  details.  \V.  L. 


THE  MARBLE  ARCH  ; AND  A FEW 
QUESTIONS. 

Sir, — So  far  from  agreeing  with  you  as  to 
the  propriety  of  now  dropping  the  subject  of 
the  “ Marble  Arch,”  I think  it  is  what  ought 
to  be  kept  forcibly  in  view.  If  the  time  for 
remonstrance  be  past,  not  so  that  for  reproach; 
and  although  reproach  cannot  undo  the  mis- 
chief which  is  now  being  committed,  it  may 
deter  from  similar  offences  in  future,  by  con- 
vincing people  in  office  that  official  power  does 
not  secure  them  impunity  for  their  errors  or 
their  obstinacy. 

It  is  not  particularly  surprising  that  matters 
of  the  kind  should  be  managed  in  the  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  manner,  and  with  the  inde- 
cent precipitation,  they  now  frequently  are, 
when  the  animadversion  they  incur  is  soshort- 
lived  that  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a little 

* The  centre  column  should  be  a quatrefoil,  and  not  a 
single  column,  as  represented.  It  has  been  restored  with 
a single  column  through  want  of  information  at  the  time, 
■hut  is  evidently  not  correct. 
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“ flash-in-the-pan  ” grumbling.  If  public 
opinion  in  6uch  matters  would  be  respected 
and  treated  with  deference,  it  should  show 
itself  more  firm  and  energetic,  and  take  things 
far  less  quietly  than  it  now  does. 

With  regard  to  the  “ Marble  Arch,”  one  or 
two  questions  arise,  to  answer  which  at  all 
satisfactorily  would,  perhaps,  perplex  the  noble 
lord  who  has  the  credit  of  having  fixed  upon 
the  new  site  for  it.  Had  he  duly  taken  into 
consideration  the  various  suggestions  made 
from  time  to  time  for  other  sites,  almost  any 
one  of  which  would  have  been  greatly 
preferable  to  the  one  now  actually  pitched 
upon?  If  he  really  did  do  so,  why  have 
we  not  been  apprised  to  that  effect,  and 
informed  on  what  grounds  every  one  of 
them  was  objected  to  ? Or  are  we  to  suppose 
that  neither  his  lordship  himself,  nor  any  one 
about  him,  was  at  all  aware  that  any  sugges- 
tions of  the  kind  had  been  made,  not  having 
even  so  much  as  inquired  whether  such  were 
the  case  or  not?  Another  somewhat  disagree- 
able question  is : was  the  site  after  all- 
after  the  length  of  time  that  the  removal  of 
the  arch  from  the  front  of  t’.ie  palace  was  fore- 
seen as  indispensable — determined  upon  only 
at  the  very  last  moment,  and  in  such  a hurry 
that,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  give  us  other 
warning  of  it  than  that  afforded  by  the  pre- 
parations for  re-erecting  the  structure?  If 
such  were  really  the  case,  the  precipitation 
may  very  well  account  for  the  blundering; 
but  what  is  to  account  for  the  precipitation? 
Not  at  all  more  satisfactory  is  it,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  choice  of  actual  site  was  not  a 
hurried  one,buton  thecontrary, the  result  of  de- 
liberate and  careful  consideration  ; for  the  ques- 
tion then  is,  wherefore  have  we  not  been  pro- 
perly assured  that  such  has  been  the  case  ? and 
whyshould  there  be  so  much  of  suspicious  mys- 
tery kept  up  in  matters  of  art  and  taste,  when 
those  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  country 
at  large  are  freely  disclosed — perhaps  more 
compulsorily  than  voluntarily — as  well  as  re- 
ported anil  commented  upon  ? With  this  last 
question  as  my  final  one,  I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Zeta. 


NOTES  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Granard 
Union  have  decided  upon  erecting  an  addi- 
tional building  to  the  male  side  of  the  work- 
house,  and  are  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for 
the  execution  of  the  works,  according  to  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners. Architect,  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  being 
erected  at  Ennis,  and  funds  being  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  work,  a subscrip- 
tion list  has  been  opened. 

The  Drainage  Commissioners  have  sent 
down  a presentment  for  Ennis  Assizes  of  138/., 
the  amount  required  for  the  reconstruction  of 
four  bridges  in  that  locality. 

A presentment  of  1,400/.  will  also  be  made 
at  the  Ennis  Assizes  for  the  enclosure  of  the 
new  court-house. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  about 
being  erected  at  Irishtown,  county  Dublin, 
and  plans  have  been  prepared  for  same. 

Ihe  vvorks  at  the  Mullingar  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, which  is  now  being  erected  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works,— Mr.  Mulvany, 
architect,— are  progressing.  The  corridor  and 
cell  walls  of  west  wing  are  raised  some  feet  above 
the  level  of  first  story,  and  the  plinth  course  is 
set  on  front  of  centre  or  entrance  building, 
which  contains  the  master’s  and  matron’s 
apartments,  offices,  &c.  Mr.  John  Smith  is 
the  contractor. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany intend  erecting  the  following  stations  on 
the  extension  line  to  Galway  :— Castletown, 
Moate,  Woodlawn,  Athenry,  and  Oranmore, 
each  of  which  will  contain  the  necessary  book- 
ing offices,  waiting-rooms,  and  station-master’s 
apartments,  and  the  probable  cost  of  their 
erection  will  be  600/.  each. 

A new  station  is  also  to  be  erected  at  Bal- 
linasloe  by  the  same  company,  and  the  accom- 
modation will  be  more  extensive  than  in  those 
above  specified.  The  total  length  will  be  about 
84  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  principal  story  will  con- 
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tain  the  following  apartments  : — A porch, 
1 1 ft.  by  9 ft.,  communicating  with  ticket- 
office,  14  ft.  10  in.  by  9 ft.;  first  and  second- 
class  waiting-room,  16  ft.  10  in.  by  13  ft., 
which  is  entered  from  platform  by  doors 
4 ft.  6 in.  wide ; third-class  waiting-room, 
20  ft.  by  13  ft.;  ladies’  room,  13  ft.  by  II  ft.; 
porters’  and  master’s  entrances,  urinals,  &c. 
The  basement  story  contains  apartments  for 
the  station-master,  consisting  of  a parlour, 
bed-room,  and  kitchen,  15  ft.  by  9 ft.  10  in. 
each  ; also  a porters’  day-room  of  same  dimen- 
sions, tank-man’s  rooms,  lamp-room,  stores, 
&c.  The  front  elevation  consists  of  a central 
porch,  with  fiat  arched  opening,  7 ft.  wide  by 

3 ft. 9 in.  high,  surmounted  by  a gable,  with  oriel 
window  in  centre,  which  lights  porters’  bed- 
room. At  either  side  of  this  porch  are  diverg- 
ing passages  (4  ft.  6 in.  wide,  leading  to  waiting- 
rooms),  with  windows  therein  3 ft.  6 in.  wide, and 

4 ft.  3 in.  high,  divided  into  two  compartments. 
The  waiting-rooms  are  lighted  by  windows 

5 ft.  3 in.  wide,  by  5 ft.  6 in.  high,  divided 
into  three  bays : a balustrade,  3 ft.  6 in.  high, 
encloses  front  and  sides.  The  cost  of  erecting 
this  station  will  be  about  1,500/.  Messrs. 
Cockburn  and  Son,  of  Dublin,  are  the  builders. 
Mr.  Dargan,  the  contractor  for  the  works  on 
the  extension  line,  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  company  to  have  the  line,  open 
to  Galway  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  works 
are  being  executed  with  all  possible  expedition. 

A new  town-hall  is  to  be  erected  at  Cork, 
and  tenders  are  being  received  for  a suitable 
site. 


MR.  MARSHALL'S  DIORAMA  OF  A TOUR 
THROUGH  EUROPE. 

The  diorama  painted  by  Mr.  Charles  Mar- 
shall, assisted  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Wright,  Dukes, 
Keene,  and  Andrews,  and  which  has  been 
opened  at  her  Majesty’s  Concert- room,  Hay- 
market,  represents  an  enormous  extent  of  coun- 
try—Hamburg,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Con- 
stantinople; then  Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  and 
the  Rhine  country,  are  all  included  and  made 
prominent  resting-places.  Without,  perhaps, 
fully  equalling  the  expectations  we  had  formed, 
from  knowledge  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  fine  efforts 
on  the  stage  ol  her  Majesty’s  theatre,  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  work,  and  should  be 
visited  by  all.  The  Walhalla  by  moonlight, 
the  Ducal  Palace  and  Library  at  Venice,  the 
Snow  Storm,  the  gradual  appear  nee  of  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  the  Pfalz,  on  the 
Rhine,  may  be  more  especially  praised.  We 
would  suggest  the  introduction  of  means  to 
prevent  the  necessity  for  drawing  the  curtain  so 
often,  and  increased  attention  to  the  lighting,  on 
which  much  depends.  It  is  a work  of  immense 
labour,  and  eminently  deserves, — what  we  have 
no  doubt  will  be  given  to  it — the  crowding 
support  of  the  public. 


RAILWAYS  IN  EGYPT. 

Mu.  Aston  Key  has  published  “ A few  Sug- 
gestions on  the  Formation  of  Railways  in  Egypt.” 
He  says,— “The  idea  of  establishing  a line  of 
railway  communication  in  Egypt  is  by  no 
means  novel.  Some  years  ago,  with  a view  to 
facilitate  the  transit  through  that  country,  the 
route  now  used  by  the  overland  passengers  to 
India,  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  was  adopted; 
and  the  scheme  was  so  far  carried  out,  that 
the  rails  were  actually  imported,  and  still  lie 
unused.  For  here  the  project  dropped:  the 
French  had  sufficient  influence  in  Egypt  to 
persuade  the  then  Pasha  that  such  a line  was 
only  for  the  interest  of  the  English,  and  the 
furtherance  of  their  designs  in  the  East.  That 
such  a man  as  the  late  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mu- 
hummed  Ali,  should  have  been  so  influenced, 
is  indeed  suprising;  but  Moslem  prejudice 
assisted  French  intrigue.  While,  however,  a 
project  (which  implied  a passage  through 
Egypt  independent  of  the  local  government) 
was  necessarily  obnoxious,  not  only  to  these 
rulers,  but  also  to  the  French  interest,  the 
undertaking  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  promote,  is  one  which,  while  it  offers 
mercantile  advantages  to  the  European,  infi- 
nitely superior  to  any  the  Cairo  and  Suez  line 
possesses,  is  yet  sufficiently  under  the  control 
of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  render  any 
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political  apprehensions  groundless.  This  line 
lies  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.” 

The  route  to  he  taken  on  starting  from 
Alexandria  is  parallel  to  the  Mahmoudieh 
Canal,  along  the  embankment  which  sepa- 
rates Mareotis  from  Lake  Madieh,  as  far  as 
the  point  where  the  canal  bends  to  the  east; 
and  then,  avoiding  the  more  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, the  line  should  skirt  the  desert,  east  of 
the  Natron  lakes,  and  finally  terminate  at  the 
village  of  Ghizeh,  opposite  old  Cairo. 

His  summary  is  to  the  effect,  “ First — That 
the  present  means  of  transit  are  deficient  in 
the  important  points  of  convenience  and 
regularity. 

Secondly. — That  these  deficiencies  would 
but  be  remedied  by  the  formation  of  a railway 
in  the  direction  mentioned. 

Thirdly.— That  there  are  no  insurmountable 
physical  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  the 
line.  And 

Fourthly. — That  it  could  be  efficiently  con- 
structed at  such  a reasonable  cost  as  would 
give  sufficient  guarantee  of  remuneration  to 
the  undertakers.” 


IMITATION  versus  DECEPTION. 

Our  friend,  the  defender  of  imitations  (as 
he  calls  them)  thinks  I might  have  dispensed 
with  applying  the  “ridiculous  term  blasphemy” 
to  the  expression  that  “ all  nature  was  decep- 
tion,”— (in  other  words,  the  Author  of  nature 
a deceiver.)  If  I now  dispense  with  it,  I only 
do  so  because  he  has  not  repeated  this  position  ; 
and  by  his  not  repeating  it,  I conclude  that, 
whether  ridiculous  or  no,  the  term  has  not  been 
used  in  vain,  and  that  he  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  the  monstrous  nature  of  the  ex- 
pression into  which,  in  his  eagerness  to  find  a 
support  for  a favourite  opinion,  he  had  inad- 
vertently been  led.  Even  less  things  have 
doubtless  led  us  all  occasionally  into  positions 
involving  blasphemy. 

The  ridiculous  use  of  the  term  appears  to 
me  its  application  to  a style  of  ornament.  It 
is  not  I who  so  applied  it;  nor  should  I think 
of  applying  it,  as  Mr.  Ballantine  suggests,  to 
the  practice  of  men  calling  one  another  creators, 
though  I object  to  that  perversion  of  language, 
as  well  as  he.  I call  it  ill  taste, — falsehood, — 
presumption,  if  you  will,  but  cannot  consider 
the  term  blasphemy  “ filter”  or  nearly  so  fit 
for  this,  as  for  the  expression  to  which  I have 
applied  it,  and  to  which,  if  repeated,  I will  still 
apply  it. 

A further  reference  to  Dr.  Johnson,  however, 
was  to  enable  me  to  see  the  term  “ deception  ” 
in  such  a light  as  to  alter  all  this.  Unfortu- 
nately my  edition  of  the  dictionary  does  not 
give  either  “ counterfeiting  ” or  “ imitating  ” 
as  synonyms  of  deception ; and  the  use  of 
these  three  terms  as  equivalents  is  a piece  of 
information  entirely  new  to  me.  Imitation  and 
deception  have  always,  to  my  mind,  been 
totally  distinct  ideas, — things  which  might  exist 
together,  but  were  more  frequently  separate  ; — 
as,  for  instance,  imitation  without  deception,  in 
a pupil  imitating  a master,  and  in  the  whole 
circle  of  works  of  true  art,  which  all  imitate 
nature ; — and,  on  the  other  hand,  deception 
without  imitation,  in  proceedings  with  which 
the  London  shopkeepers  have  more  acquaint- 
, ance  than  they  desire, — which, though  deceptive, 
are  so  far  from  copyism,  that  their  originality 
shows  a fertility  of  invention  truly  creditable 
to  the  genius  of  this  country,  and  disproving 
i (if  nothing  else  will)  Mr.  Ballantine’s  singular 
i opinion  that  “ man  is  not  an  inventor.” 

Again,  the  term  counterfeiting  has  always,  to 
i me,  conveyed  both  ideas  together, — has  implied 
Ithe  union  of  both  deception  and  imitation, — 
i and,  therefore,  has  not  been  equivalent  to 
: either,  but  only  to  one  species  of  each,  viz., 
(to  that  species  of  imitation  which  does,  may, 
i or  would,  deceive,  and  to  that  species  of  decep- 
i tion  which  is  effected  by,  or  depends  on, 
limitation. 

Now,  till  Mr.  Ballantine  has  shown  us  some 
iiauthority,  besides  his  own,  for  confounding 
1 these  three  terms  together,  I shall  take  the 
(liberty  of  adhering  to  my  accustomed  use  of 
Ithem  as  all  distinct;  and  shall  consider  that 
Ithere  may  often  be  imitation  without  decep- 
tion,— just  as  frequently  deception  without 
imitation, —that  there  may  be  either  without 


counterfeiting,— and  that  there  cannot  be  a 
counterfeit  without  both. 

This  terminology  will  enable  me,  I hope,  to 
make  clear  to  Mr.  Ballantine,  the  very  im- 
portant point  on  which  he  has  applied  to  me 
for  information, — an  information  really  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  an  artist.  He  asks,  “ if 
the  arts  wherein  imitation  [counterfeiting]  is 
practised,  be  set  aside,  where  professors  of  the 
fine  and  decorative  arts  are  to  find  materials 
whereon  to  exercise  their  faculties.”  If  arts 
wherein  imitation  (as  I use  the  term)  is 
practised  were  set  aside,  there  could  be 
no  professors  of  fine  or  decorative  arts,  for 
these  arts  are  all  essentially  imitative.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  by  imitation,  our 
friend  here  means  only  that  species  of  it 
which  I distinguish  by  the  term  counterfeiting . 
My  answer,  then,  is,  “ you  will  find  your 
materials  precisely  where  you  found  them  be- 
fore,” — in  the  works  of  nature,  and  in  artistic 
precedent.  Your  materials  will  remain  pre- 
cisely the  same,  but  the  faculties  you  exercise 
on  them  will  be  slightly  different, — you  will 
still  imitate , but  without  counterfeiting ; you 
will  imitate  more  closely, — more  truly.  In- 
stead of  natural  appearances,  you  will  imitate 
natural  realities.  Instead  of  the  peculiarities 
of  natural  things,  you  will  extract  and  imitate 
their  generalities.  Instead  of  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes one  thing  from  another,  you  will 
imitate  that  in  which  many  or  all  things  are 
alike.  You  are  not  imitatini  nature  now,  for 
how  can  that  he  nature  in  which  no  two  things 
are  alike  ? You  are  not  copying  deviations 
from  nature,  you  are  copying  the  works  of 
chance,  instead  of  those  of  creation, — for  every- 
thing in  nature  contains  both,  and  you  just 
extract  the  wrong  portion.  Imitate,  not  what 
you  see,  hut  the  method  of  what  you  see  done. 
Imitate  (both  in  nature  and  in  preceding  art) 
not  the  appearance,  but  the  work,  or  rather  (as 
Quatremere  de  Quincy  says,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  essay  on  Egyptian  art)  not  the  work 
but  the  workman, — not  as  a copyist  imitates 
a pattern,  but  as  a pupil  does  a master, — 
“ qui  fait,  non  ce  qu’il  voit,  mais  comme 
il  voit  faire.”  Imitate  the  ancients  : i.  e., 
imitate  not  what  they  have  done,  but  as 
they  have  done.  Imitate  natural  and  arti- 
ficial precedents  as  they  were  imitated 
“ when  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory,” 
and  when  the  Parthenon  was  in  all  its  glory, 
and  when  Westminster  Abbey  was  in  all  its 
glory.  Ah  ! counterfeitor,  where  are  the  coun- 
terfeits here ? Is  this  monstrous  artificial 
creation  ? Did  the  artists  of  this  abbey 
“ fancy  themselves  creators  ?” — and  yet  show 
me  the  counterfeits  in  it.  There  are  none,  for 
they  have  not  even  copied  a single  plant,  leaf, 
or  flower.  Have  they  been  in  want  of 
“ materials  on  which  to  exercise  their  facul- 
ties?” 

But,  in  this  truer  and  more  exact  kind  of 
imitation,  you  will  also  be  always  inventing,  as 
well  as  always  imitating.  Therefore,  if  you 
persist  in  the  maxim,  that  “ man  is  neither  a 
creator  nor  an  inventor,”  I can  help  you  no 
further.  I still  think  with  the  majority,  that 
man  in  general  is  an  inventor.  Most  men 
think  themselves  so,  and  would  consider  a 
man  who  thinks  the  contrary,  and  professes  a 
fine  or  decorative  art,  to  have  mistaken  his 
calling. 

Mr.  Ballantine  remarks  that  I have  not  said 
“ that  the  concavity  of  heaven  and  the  rain- 
bow are  what  they  appear  to  the  eye.”  After 
saying  that  “ there  is  no  false  appearance  in 
nature,”  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  I 
could  not  possibly  guess  that  this  statement 
was  required  ; but  to  satisfy  him,  I now  add, 
that  these  and  all  natural  phenomena  are  what 
they  appear  to  the  eye.  It  may  assist  him  to 
add,  that  I deny  things  to  appear  to  the  eye  at 
all.  Perspective  forms  and  colour  appear  to 
the  eye.  Things  appear  to  the  mind  only.  I 
must  only  remind  him  that  there  is  all  the 
difference  possible  between  things  appearing 
correctly  and  being  seen  correctly  ; a difference 
which  he  seems  to  have  overlooked. 

And  having  now  given  him  the  information 
he  desired,  I must  disclaim  all  the  merit  of  his 
ingenious  plan  for  converting  works  of  false 
art  into  true,  by  turning  them  inside  out- 
ward. His  gold  picture-frame  stuccoed  over 


is  all  his  own,  and  not  deducible  from  anything 
I said.  I told  him  all  works  of  true  art  were 
more  than  they  at  first  appear.  I never  told 
him  all  things  that  are  more  than  they  at  first 
appear  are  true  art.  That  is  entirely  his  own 
addition.  I suppose  it  was  in  this  way  that, 
when  he  found  in  Johnson  that,  every  counter- 
feit was  a deception,  he  concluded  that  every 
deception  was  a counterfeit.  I suppose,  too, 
when  he  found  that  counterfeiting  was  imita- 
tion, he  concluded  that  imitation  is  always 
counterfeiting;  and  hence,  again,  that  imita- 
tion and  deception  were  the  same.  Some  very 
curious  discoveries  may  be  made  by  this  kind 
of  reasoning. 

I have  little  doubt  Mr.  Ballantine  “ always 
thought,  that,  even  in  works  of  high  art,  the 
more  complete  the  deception,  the  greater  their 
excellence.”  That  he  always  thought  right, 
does  not  follow.  Many  of  your  readers  have 
doubtless  always  thought  the  same;  and  yet, 
on  reading  any  foreign  work  on  art,  or  the 
“ Oxford  Graduate  ” on  painting,  or  the  chap- 
ter on  “Truth,”  in  his  far  jess  admirable 
“ Lamps  of  Architecture,”  may  possibly  be  led 
to  think  quite  differently ; or  at  least  not 
always  the  same. 

That  marbling,  &c.  were  used  in  Egypt 
3.000  years  ago,  requires  proof,  which  I will 
thank  Mr.  Ballantine  to  produce.  Whether 
they  were  or  not,  I have  (to  borrow  his  con- 
cluding expression)  no  hesitation  in  saying 
such  arts  flourish  best  in  a country  like 
Britain,  where  the  paltry  pretences  arising 
from  worship  of  wealth  afford  the  surest  gua- 
rantee for  progress  in  all  that  ministers  to 
man’s  intellectual  and  physical  abasement  and 
brutalization ; — in  a society  that,  to  keep  up 
hollow  counterfeits  of  wealth,  can  starve  its 
labourers,  and  suck  the  life-blood  of  God’s 
poor; — in  a country  brought  down  to  the  most 
desperate  extremities,  even  to  that  which  is 
really  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  as  the  comble 
de  douleur,  not  that  which  Blondel  (as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Cockerell  the  other  night)  so  calls,  but 
that  which  is  denounced  against  the  utmost 
sins,  viz.,  for  the  land  to  “spue  out”  her  in- 
habitants ;* — a country  that  has  been  civilized, 
has  had  its  days  of  progress  and  improvement, 
has  been  young  and  now  is  old, — very  old  and 
very  ugly, — very  pinched  and  wan,  and  very 
thickly  painted  too  a country  that,  with  all 
this,  I love  too  well  to  join  the  sycophants  that, 
finding  her  name  a substitute  for  their  own, 
puff  her  up  with  lying  flatteries. 

And  now,  if  I do  not,  as  Mr.  Ballantine 
wishes,  attach  to  this  any  other  name  than 
before,  I beg  to  assure  him  I have  no  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  his  promise,  in  that  case,  to 
leave  me  “the  field.”  I know  of  no  field.  I 
am  not  attacking  a person,  but  a thing.  I am 
not  writing  for  Mr.  Ballantine,  but  for  such 
of  your  readers  as  are  undecided  on  a question 
to  be  settled  by  arguments,  not  names.  We 
do  not  argue  to  convince  each  other,  but 
lookers  on ; for  it  is  notorious  that  arguments 
only  strengthen  each  arguer  in  his  own  opinion. 
We  do  not  appear  as  combatants  in  the  lists, 
hut  as  pleaders  before  a jury,  consistingof  you 
and  your  readers.  The  question  is  not  who 
can  wield  his  weapons  best,  but  who  is  on  the 
right  side.  I hope,  therefore,  my  friend  will 
not  be  deterred,  by  what  he  has  said,  from 
addressing  you  again;  and  if  he  has  any  more 
questions  to  put,  I will  again  endeavour  to 
answer  them : if  not,  he  is  quite  welcome  to 
the  last  word  ; and  when  he  has  said  it,  I hope 
he  will  shake  hands  with  “ Calotect,”  and  not 
break  the  fellowship  proper  between  those  pur- 
suing one  common  object — the  discovery  of 
truth.  Calotect. 


Blackfriars  Bridge. — At  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  appointed  to  manage  and 
control  the  Bridge  House  Estates  connected 
with  the  corporation  of  the  city,  it  was  decided 
unanimously  that  the  centre  of  the  fifth  arch 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  nearest  the  Middlesex 
shore,  should  be  securely  propped  without 
delay,  and  that  every  possible  measure  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  piers  secure,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  any  apprehended  danger. 

* The  expression  occurs  in  Leviticus  xviii.  26  and  28 ; 
also  xx.  22. 
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ARCHITECTURE  BETTER  THAN  “NAVVY 
WORK.” 

TOWN  HALL,  HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD. 

Mister  Bilder, — If  so  be  I am  not  makin 
to  bould,  for  I like  to  be  at  top  on  t tree — tho 
Bill  Sykes  t Bricklayr  ses  he  thowt  I ud  be 
offenden  ye,  bud  Ise  heerd  a diffrent  tail,  not 
that,  so  to  cum  at  point.  I sead  in  your  paper 
on  t 15th  on  this  munth  a advertisment  cald 
competitons  to  architeks.  Builders,  and  Others. 
This  I thowt  wor  kindly  ment,  so  as  I nowd 
that  mony  girt  Ingenears  had  worked  in  Coil 
pits  or  at  pudlin  furness,  and  sum  like  John 
Car  o York  in  stein  pits  and  quarrys,  and  that 
brindly  wor  nowt  bud  a navvy  lik  raesen,  and 
I can  chalk  out  scratches  as  weel  as  sum  o 
yawr  carpenter  lads,  it  south  as  Ise  seed,  I tuk 
it  upon  me  to  indite  a le'ter  to  they  chaps  at 
Hemel  Hemstead,  and  when  I wrote  it  Bill 
ses  nay,  thous  dun  it  so  weel  that  thou  mun 
send  t copy  out;  an  its  ony  to  shew  thous 
gettin  a bit  o pluck  in  thee.  So  here  it  is,  and 
happen  ye’ll  approve  on  it. 

Coppy. 

Mister  Roberts,  Lord  Mayor  of  Hemel 
Hamstead,  Sir, 

I seed  a kindly  advertisment  to  architect, 
bilders,  and  others  in  t’  Bilder  paper  of  Setter- 
day  last  when  I wor  up  in  London  to  see  t 
girt  glas  house,  and  as  I am  one  ot  tothers,  I 
tak  liberty  of  asking  you  for  the  further  par- 
tners, as  I got  a notion  that  I can  make  plans 
for  t new  town  hall  as  is  to  be  stuk  upon  col- 
lums  or  piers  if  yel  be  so  good  as  send  me  t 
8ise  on  them  piers,  and  say  wether  ye  wad  like 
town  hall  to  be  of  stein  or  brik  or  wood  or 
lats  and  compo,  and  I sal  be  sewer  and  send 
in  time,  becoss  the  chanse  of  making  more  nor 
fifteen  shillin  a week  on  t railways,  costes  nowt 
but  a bit  of  labour  for  a chap  out  of  work,  as 
a friend  that  I teld  on  my  skeme  has  gid  me  t 
paper  ami  pencil.  Direct  for  me  by  t name 
of  Jonas  Warton,  at  Matty  Grogans,  fridav 
market,  York.  I thowt  Idejust  send  summai 
ot  sort  to  Mr.  George  Piggott,  Esq.,  of  Bolton, 
but  lie  just  bide  a bit  till  Ise  done  this,  and 
then  for  t church  edicationals. 


PATENT  RIGHTS  AND  LAW  FOR 
PATENTEES. 

A case  was  set  down  for  trial  on  Tuesday, 
the  11th  inst.,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  as  it 
involves  some  matter  that  may  prove  import- 
ant  to  inventors, — being,  moreover,  in  the 
building  line,— I send  you  the  fullest  report  that 
has  appeared. 

Denley  v.  Blore. 

This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  a builder  at 
Bimlico,  and  a patentee  of  an  invention  for  the  con- 
struction of  tubular  flues  for  chimneys,  against  the 
defendant,  who  is  the  well  known  architect,  for  an 
infringement  of  his  patent.  The  defendant  pleaded 
not  guilty.  r 

In  1842  the  plaintiff  took  out  a patent  for  the 
application  of  tubular  pipes,  composed  of  baked 
terra  cotta,  or  potter’s  clay,  to  chimneys,  by  means 
of  which,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  be 
fixed  in  buildings,  air  was  excluded  from  the  chim- 
ney, heat  and  flame  confined  to  it,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  the  building  was  considerably  strengthened. 
When  the  defendant  commenced  the  recent  altera- 
tons  at  Buckingham- palace  the  plaintiff  sent  a spe- 
cimen of  his  invention  to  the  defendant,  hoping  that 
he  would  adopt  it  at  the  palace— or,  as  the  learned 
counsel  termed  it,— “ that  splendid  building,  got  up 
with  more  than  Aladdin-like  alacrity,”  at  Pimlico  ! 
hut  upon  making  inquiries  some  time  afterwards  he 
lound,  to  his  surprise,  that  an  exact  imitation  of  bis 
patent  was  being  used  there,  without  his  permis- 

The’  iTd  hls  deri'inS  »ny  proht  from  it. 

The  plaintiff  remonstrated,  but  without  effect,  and 
he  therefore  commenced  the  present  action. 

Before  the  case  had  proceeded  far, 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  s.id-Have  you  not  got 
the  wrong  defendant  here  ? Should  you  not  sue 
the  contractor  instead  of  the  architect  ? If  I em- 
ploy  an  architect,  and  in  his  specification  he  says  he 

m«L8UfP  ri  Ti  w'th  Patent  chimneys,  does  that 
make  him  liable  if  the  contractor  infringe  a pa- 

.Jfi-  if  he  be  merely  an 

a,id  ■ d°,  not  uuthorize,  or  approve  of,  or 
benefit  by  the  infringement. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— Well,  what  is  the  case 
here,  Brother  Byles  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Byles. -My  lord,  the  defendant  in 
this  case  is  the  architect  merely ; and  whether  this 


patent  have  been  infringed  or  not, — which  is  a ques- 
tion,— has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Allen. — I was  afraid  it  would  turn 
out  to  be  so,  my  lord.  We  will,  therefore,  with- 
draw for  the  present,  and  come  again,  if  advised  to 
do  so,  against  the  right  party. 

Plaintiff  non-suited. 

It  appears  that  the  patentee  had  his  tubular 
flues  (in  terra  cotta)  manufactured  atBurslem, 
and  that  he  opened  a wharf  for  the  sale  thereof 
in  1843,  which  sale  he  continued  for  two  years, 
until  finding  that  sale  unremunerative,  he 
closed  that  establishment.  He  had,  however, 
sold  some  quantities  to  various  builders,  and 
amongst  others  to  Messrs.  Bird,  of  Hammer- 
smith, who  used  them  in  the  Consumption 
Hospital,  and  also  some  (chiefly  as  samples)  to 
Mr.  Harrison,  who  had  them  taken  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  in  the  old  portion  of  which  build- 
ing he  used  a small  quantity. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  patentee  found  that 
his  flues  had  come  into  general  use,  and  that 
the  whole  new  additions  to  Buckingham  Palace 
were  fitted  up  with  his  plan  of  chimney-flue  : 
when  he  applied  to  the  architect  of  that  build- 
ing, as  well  as  to  those  of  other  large  edifices 
in  London,  for  compensation  in  the  shape  of 
license  fec-s,  that  demand  was  resisted,  and  he 
therefore  instituted  an  action  at  law  first  against 
the  royal  architect. 

A postponement  of  that  trial  was  applied  for 
on  the  ground  that  the  defendant’s  principal 
witness  was  dangerously  ill,  and  such  applica- 
tion was  allowed  by  the  Court;  therefore  the 
case  was  deferred  until  Tuesday  last,  and  when 
the  plaintiff  (a  poor  working  bricklayer)  came 
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fonvarrt  wuh  about  mneteeu  witnesses  to  sup-  but,  apart  from  this,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
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......  HI. 4 ..nil  auuut  Iiiiitttou  >vii.ncaaes  IV  sup- 
port his  rights,  a new  form  of  delay  (or  in  this 
instance  of  defeat)  was  resorted  to,  which,  if  it 
were  known  to  the  defendant  on  the  former 
postponement,  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
equally  valid  reply  to  the  action  then  as  now. 

In  fact,  it  was  agreed  that  the  defendant  in 
this  cause  was  the  wrong  man,  and  that  the 
right  man  was  the  builder,  and  not  the  archi- 
tect, of  Buckingham  Palace ! 

So  it  was  ruled  by  the  Court,  and  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  had  no  alternative  but  to  with- 
draw the  record,  and  the  unfortunate  patentee 
no  other  resort  hut  to  commence  de  novo 
against  the  builder,  as  he  could  not  very 
loyally  sue  her  Majesty,  hose  Royal  sign 
manual  was  inscribed  on  his  patent,  for  an  in- 
fringement of  that  document. 

Thus,  having  lost  seven  years  (one-half)  of 
his  privilege,  the  breveted  inventor  has  to 
enter  a new  suit,  wait  three  months  longer,  col- 
lect, if  he  can,  his  score  of  witnesses,  get  up 
the  funds,  and  keep  up  his  spirits,  on  the  hope 
of  bringing  his  cause  before  a jury,  under  the 
possible  contingency  that  he  may  acquire  some 
reward  for  his  ingenuity,  and  some  return  for 
15 71.  the  expense  paid  on  taking  out  his  Roval 
License  ! 

The  wasting  anxieties  of  delay,  with  the 
necessity  of  litigating  a patent  right,  are  trying 
enough  to  the  spirit  of  a man  in  competency, 
but  the  expenses  of  repeated  law-suits  on  a 
poor  man  are  hard  to  bear.  And  now,  whilst 
sympathizing  societies  are  struggling  to  en- 
franchise poor  inventors  from  extra  extortion, 
it  would  be  well  if  they  would  take  a hint  from 
this  case,  and  try  to  establish  the  validity  in 
evidence  of  the  original  patent,  the  original 
specification,  and  the  original  drawings  (as 
before  exorbitantly  paid  for),  in  order  that 
there  should  be  primary  evidence  on  trials  in 
court. 

In  the  case  of  Denley  v.  Blore,  although 
these  documents  bore  the  attesting  signatures 
of  officials,  they  were  not  admissible  as  evi- 
dence; and  although  the  plaintiff  had  them  in 
possession,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  3 1.  odd 
shillings  for  new  and  other  copies  in  order  to 
produce  in  Court ! 

If  claims  of  this  kind  be  surreptitious,  they 
ought  to  be  met  in  a straightforward  way ; but 
if  they  be  valid,  and  fair  letters  patent  be 
worth  anything,  then  they  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Q 

The  Exchange  at  Antwerp  is  about 
to  be  covered  with  a roof  of  iron  and  glass. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall-mall, 
has  been  opened  for  the  use  of  the  members. 


DESIGN  FOR  ENLARGING  SMITIIFIELD 
MARKET. 

The  Markets’  Improvement  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  have  issued  a very 
good  isometrical  view,  ground  plan,  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smithfield,  designed  by  Mr.  Bunning,  and 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Corporation 
The  proposition  is  to  clear  a large  site  to  the 
west  of  the  old  market,  with  a frontage  in  Vic- 
toria-street (the  new  continuation  of  Farring- 
don-street),  and  to  form  thereon  the  dead- 
meat  market  next  the  street,  and  the  cattle- 
markets  behind.  On  the  site  of  the  old  mar- 
kets Mr.  Bunning  proposes  to  erect  a large 
establishment  of  baths  and  washhouses,  a 
handsome  fountain  for  the  use  of  the  market 
(the  lower  basin  supported  by  sculptured  or 
metal  hulls),  and  a pileof  lodging-houses  for  the 
poor.  These  last  would  be  in  Long  lane,  and, 
if  we  understand  the  plan  correctly,  would  ba 
somewhat  hemmed  in  by  other  buildings. 

1 he  plan  would  have  the  effect  of  sweeping 
away  a neighbourhood  at  present  a great  nui- 
sance, and  would  give  accommodation  for  5,000 
beasts  and  36,000  sheep,  instead  of,  as  now, 
2,750  of  the  first  and  30,000  of  the  latter. 
Fine  as  the  intention  is,  however,  and  great  as 
the  improvement  upon  the  present  arrange- 
ment would  be,  we  should  deplore  the  success 
of  the  scheme  as  tending  to  perpetuate,  in 
the  heart  of  the  City,  this  mighty  nui- 
sance. A traffic  of  seven  millions  per  an- 
num necessarily  involves  the  interests  of  a 
large  number  of  persons,  and  the  removal  of 
it  must  be  dealt  with  liberally  and  cautiously; 


, I.urn  mici,  HICIO  Id  UUI/IUIIg  lie 

advanced  in  support  of  the  retention  of  the 
live-meat  market  there  : the  enormous  cost  of 
such  a scheme  in  such  a place,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  thoroughfares,  the  demoralising 
influence  of  a cattle  market,  and  the  long 
train  of  other  evils  which  follow,  all  array 
themselves  against  the  endeavour  to  retain 
and  increase  Smithfield-market. 


WATER  IN  DERBY.— CONSTANT  SUPPLY. 

With  reference  to  a recent  note  in  our 
provincial  news  as  to  the  charge  for  water 
to  the  poor  by  the  Derby  Waterworks 
Company,  Mr.  Hawksley,  the  engineer, 
writes  us,  that  the  humbler  classes  are  sup- 
plied by  this  company  (whose  works  have 
only  been  six  weeks  in  operation)  at  rates  of 
charge  very  much  less  than  we  were  informed 
was  the  case.  He  says  the  company’s  scale  of 
charges  is  as  follows  : — 

When  tho  annual  And  does  not 
rent  amounts  to  amount  to 

£i 

4 


£2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

with  from  12 


9 per  qr. 
0 — 

3 — 

6 — 

9 — 

0 — 


'“5  to  20  per  cent,  discount  on  the 

above  charges  for  payment  from  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Hawksley  continues,  — “ I believe  l 
may  claim  for  myself  an  experience  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  works  on  the 
system  of  “ constant  supply  ” as  extensive  as 
that  possessed  by  any  other  engineer.  Amongst 
numerous  other  advantageous  results  of  the 
application  of  that  system  has  been  the  disco- 
very of  the  important  fact  that,  with  properly 
constructed  works,  a “ constant  supply  ” can 
be  afforded  with  less  cost  and  less  wear  and 
tear  than  an  “ intermittent  supply.” 

The  Woods  and  Forests.— In  reply  to  a 
question  by  Lord  Duncan  in  the  Commons, 
Lord  John  Russell  has  intimated  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a Bill 
this  session  to  make  better  provision  for  the 
management  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land 
revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  for  the  direction 
of  public  works  and  buildings. 

Statue  of  Wallace.— This  colossal  work 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Park  is  now  completed,  and 
has  been  removed  for  exhibition  to  a wooden 
building  at  Bellevue,  Edinburgh.  On  Thurs- 
day week  the  uncovering  of  the  statue  took 
place  in  presence  of  a large  party  of  Mr.  Park’s 
friends. 
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SAPPING  AND  MINING  AT  DERBY. 

The  influence  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Health  on  local  boards,  in  inducing,  or  rather 
compelling  them  to  employ  the  sappers  and 
miners  in  making  surveys  and  sewerage  maps, 
&c.  of  the  towns  under  their  sanitary  guardian- 
ship, has  been  rather  too  successfully  exerted, 
it  would  appear,  in  various  instances;  hut 
recent  doings  at  Derby  are  at  length  likely,  if 
we  mistake  not,  to  bring  this  influence  to  such 
an  issue  as  will  at  least  limit  its  undue  exercise, 
whatever  force  the  order  of  the  Central  Board 
to  employ  the  Ordnance  in  attesting  surveys 
already  made  may  still  continue  to  exert  upon 
the  local  boards.  The  Derby  Council  consti- 
tuting the  Board  of  Health  for  that  city,  have 
appealed  to  counsel  for  advice  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  Mr.  Peacock, 
who  was  consulted,  that  “ the  local  board 
cannot  legally  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment with  the  Board  of  Ordnance.”  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Central 
Board  will  say  to  this.  The  opinion  of 
the  eminent  counsel  consulted  in  this  case  is  to 
be  communicated  to  the  board  for  their 
opinion  or  decision  on  the  point.  As  remarked 
by  the  Derby  Mercury,  which  is  warmly 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  general  profession 
of  civilian  surveyors,  and  of  the  local  members 
of  that  profession  in  particular  in  the  present 
instance,  “ the  Boards  of  Health  in  many  towns 
have  at  once  tamely  submitted  to  the  dictation 
of  the  General  Board  in  London,  for  fear  of 
“getting  into  difficulties  but  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  business  now  may  be  to  get 
clear  of  their  engagements  with  the  Ordnance.” 
There  is  but  too  good  reason  for  the  surveying 
interest  throughout  the  country  to  be  on  the 
alert,  however,  and  to  take  instant  advantage 
of  the  present  posture  of  affairs  if  they  can ; 
for  it  is  feared  that  “ as  an  engagement  cannot 
legally  be  made  with  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
some  individual  may  be  put  forward  on  its 
behalf  as  a scape-goat.” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  bells  of  Wilburton  Church,  in  the  Isle 
•of  Ely,  have  been  recast  and  rehung  on  a new 
principle,  with  new  frame-work,  &c.,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Lady  Pell.  Mr.  G.  Benstead  was  the 
contractor,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  of 

Loughborough,  the  bell-founders. A new 

engine  and  engine-house  have  lately  been 
erected  at  Flood’s  Ferry,  Doddington,  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Ransonmoor  district  in  that 
parish.  The  building,  with  a shaft  70  feet  in 
height,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Richard  Freeman, 
of  Ely,  builder;  and  the  surveyor  employed  by 
the  Commissioners  was  Mr.  George  Allen,  of 
St.  Ives,  architect.  The  engine  is  a forty-horse- 
power expansive  condensing  engine,"  with  a 
scoop-wheel  34  feet  in  diameter,  and  24  inches 
blade,  with  two  boilers,  and  many  of  the  modern 
improvements  lately  introduced  into  drainage 
engines.  The  engine  was  designed,  erected, 
and  fixed  by  Messrs^Beecroft,  Butler,  and  Co., 

of  Kirkstall  Forge,  near  Leeds,  engineers. 

A dispute  between  the  Directors  of  the  Albert 
I Pier  Company,  Portsea,  and  Mr.  Rolt,  has  been 
brought  to  a conclusion.  For  work  not  in  the 
contract,  it  appears  Mr.  Rolt  claimed  4,000/. 
After  repeated  attempts  at  arrangement  it  was 
' referred  to  arbitration,  and  after  a very 
lengthened  investigation,  it  has  been  decided 
that  Mr.  Rolt  shall  receive  1,000/.,  each  party 
i to  pay  their  own  expenses,  which  will  be  very 

considerable. The  erection  of  a chapel  at 

i Winchester,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
troops  in  the  garrison  there,  it  is  expected,  will 
) be  commenced  early  in  the  spring.  The  ex- 
treme length  will  be  1 32  feet.  It  is  also  intended  to 

i erect  a house  for  the  military  schoolmaster. 

[ The  Sherborne  vestry  have  resolved  to  apply 
< to  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  a 
cloan  of  2,000/.  of  the  sum  (4,000/.)  necessary 
cfor  the  repair  of  the  central  tower  and  its  piers 
land  arches,  and  of  the  north  transept  of  the 
Ichurch.  A protest  has  alsobeen  made  againstthe 

(resolution.- The  Plymouth  baths  and  wash- 

iihouses,  which  have  been  in  operation  twelve 
nmonths,  have  succeeded  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  promoters. The 

[(governors  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Bir- 
omiDgham,  have  presented  a site  for  the  erection 


of  a new  church  in  the  vicinity  of  Ladywood. 
The  North  and  South  Wales  Bank,  ac- 
cording to  the  Liverpoul  Albion,  have  deter- 
mined to  build  four  villas  in  Birkenhead-park, 
as  an  experiment,  with  a view,  we  presume,  to 
the  erection  of  more  if  successful.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Arthur  Holme  is  to  be  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Walker,  of 

Birkenhead,  the  builders. The  Unitarians, 

it  is  said,  are  about  to  erect  a chapel  in  the 

vicinity  of  Grange-lane,  Birkenhead. The 

foot-walk  from  the  north  gate  of  George’s  Dock, 
at  Liverpool,  to  the  Landing-stage-bridge,  is 
now  nearly  completed.  It  is  formed  of  Scotch 
granite  sets,  according'to  the  local  Times,  the 
sets  being  laid  upon  a bed  of  macadam,  upon 
which  grout  is  plentifully  poured.  The  inter- 
stices of  the  sets  are  then  filled  up  with  grout, 
and  after  some  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
mass  to  harden,  the  whole  surface  is  carefully 
examined,  in  order  that  cavities  which  the 
grout  has  imperfectly  reached  may  be  filled 

up. A dividend  of  10  per  cent,  has  been 

recently  declared  by  the  gas  company  at  Black- 
burn, Lancashire,  and  the  accounts  show  that, 
in  January  last,  there  was  a balance  in  the 
bankers’  hands  of  1,037/.  16s.  lid.,  and  that 
during  1850,  4,100/.  14s.  2d.  had  been  ex- 
pended in  putting  down  a telescope  gas  holder, 

cast-iron  tank,  new  tar-pits,  coals,  &c. 

The  old  shambles  in  the  market-place  at  Mid- 
dleton, Rochdale,  have  been  pulled  down.  It 
is  conjectured  that  Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts,  the 
owners  of  the  estate,  are  intending  to  erect  a 
new  market.  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
more  buildings  than  have  been  erected  for 
many  years  past,  both  in  Tonge  and  Middle- 

ton. The  new  Catholic  School  at  Lancaster 

is  now  completed.  It  is  in  the  Early  English 

style. The  largest  cotton-mill  in  Lancashire 

ever  built  at  one  time,  it  is  said,  has  recently 
been  erected  by  Mr.  John  Mayal,  of  Bottoms, 
Mossley.  It  is  137  yards  long  by  263  wide, 
inside  measure.  It  will  give  employment  to 
many  hundred  hands.  The  mill  is  43  windows 
in  length,  and  six  storys  high.  The  engine  is 

upwards  of  100-horsepower. The  estimated 

cost  of  repairing  the  Barrow  monument,  at 
Ulverstone,  is  140/.,  of  which  more  than  one- 
half  is  still  to  be  subscribed  for. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  dis- 
bursed by  the  great  community  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  construction  of  public  works : those  of 
the  metropolis  have  been  large — the  bridges 
almost  incalculable — the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, museums,  columns,  and  other  non-utili- 
tarian monuments  beyond  conjecture;  and 
throughout  the  country,  within  twenty  years, 
the  expenditure  on  the  media  of  commercial 
intercommunication — railroads — has  exhausted 
millions  ! Many  of  these  great  works  were, 
in  our  age  of  improvement,  indispensable; 
none  of  them  without  their  utility  in  the 
expansion  of  wealth  and  science;  but  it  is 
hardly  reconcileable  to  the  understanding  that 
whilst  the  ornamentation  of  the  capital,  or  the 
utilizing  of  increased  ways,  demanded  and 
obtained  so  large  an  outlay,  yet  that  the  greatest 
want,  the  most  vital  necessity  of  a populous 
city  (the  most  populous  and  richest  in  the 
world)  should  have  been  all  this  time  unim- 
proved, if  not  wholly  neglected. 

The  water  supply  for  two  breathing  millions 
is  yet,  as  to  quality,  no  better  than  it  was  100 
years  ago  : nay,  it  is  rather  worse,  for  any  ad- 
ditional sources  have  been  deduced  from  the 
Thames  within  the  reach  of  sewage  discharges, 
and  that  supply  is  now  less  pure  than  formerly, 
when  the  taint  of  impurity  resulted  from  a civic 
and  rural  population  of  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  now  existing,  which  defiles  the 
stream  whilst  it  calls  for  more. 

For  the  consummation  of  any  magnificent 
structure  funds  are  never  wanting : a colossal 
design,  the  triumph  of  engineering,  is  planned 
to  connect  Anglesea  with  the  main  land — the 
object  is  but  to  save  half  an  hour  in  the  transit 
of  mails  or  passengers,  but  to  connect  the 
magic  rails  of  flying  transit, — and  straightway 
from  200,000/.  to  300,000/.  sterling  are  sub- 
scribed to  effectuate  the  stately  conception.  And 
yet  with  such  facts  before  us  it  is  quite  incom- 


prehensible wherefore,  in  cases  of  crying  neces- 
sity,—cases  wherein  the  health,  comfort,  and 
prosperity  of  two  millions  of  souls  packed 
densely  within  a circuit  of  a nine-mile  tra- 
verse are  at  stake, — a less  sum  than  was  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  should  not  have  been  funded  for 
the  perfection  of  this  great  city  in  the  essential 
particulars  of  water  supply  and  sewage. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  cry  of 
suffering  humanity  proclaimed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture that  the  pipe  water-mains  not  only  con- 
veyed an  inadequate  quantity,  hut  that  the 
quality  of  the  element  was  of  a vitiated  nature  ; 
that  instead  of  healing,  it  bore  disease  into  the 
heart  of  society,  and  was  in  itself  pestiferous. 
Two  years  since,  the  ravages  of  disease  carried 
off  by  thousands  the  dwellers  in  the  vicinity  of 
undrained  swamps  ; for  the  mortality  of  cholera 
was  not  only  traceable  through  the  filaments 
of  foul  water-pipes,  but  was  also  demarcated 
by  the  stagnant  ditches,  the  feculent  water- 
courses, and  the  lay-stalls  where  putrescence 
was  suffered  to  accumulate  in  poor,  disregarded 
neighbourhoods. 

Prayers  for  deliverance  were  then  offered  up 
at  the  altars  of  religion,  but  the  energies  of 
man  have  not  as  yet  been  applied  to  the  re- 
dress of  these  evils  ; and  we  are  little  less  ex- 
posed than  ever  to  another  visitation  from  the 
same  uncorrected  causes. 

In  New  York,  a population  of  200,000  has 
disbursed  as  many  pounds  sterling  to  convey 
into  that  city  a limpid  and  all-sufficient  flood 
of  living  water.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Plymouth,  and  others  of  our  towns,  have  taken 
the  start  of  London,  and  conveyed  incessant 
rills  to  the  house-tops  of  their  limits  : still 
London  continues  inert,  and  the  echo  of  voices 
so  lately  clamouring  for  water  ! water ! is  not 
responded  to. 

Plans  have  been  suggested  (and  many  that 
are  most  feasible), — commissions  have  been 
formed,  and  corporate  councils  held  ; still  we 
are  as  in  the  beginning,  debating,  complaining, 
and  planning.  Yet  no  measures  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  nor  (as  far  as  the  public  is 
informed)  has  any  particular  system  been 
adopted  for  either  of  these  purposes. 

Is  not  one  warning  enough,  or  do  we  await 
another  plague  ? 

One  of  The  Builder’s  correspondents 
propounded  some  months  back  a bold  and 
grand  project,  which  contemplated  to  supply 
not  only  London,  but  several  towns  on  the 
line,  with  a copious  flow  of  pure  soft  water. 
His  gathering  grounds  were  those  constructed 
by  nature  — the  Welch  mountains,  and  his 
fountain,  the  exhaustless  Lake  of  Bala. 

By  natural  gravitation,  and,  therefore,  with- 
out the  aid  of  machinery,  all  London  might 
receive  a bounteous  tribute  to  its  highest  cul- 
minating points, — the  ball  of  St.  Paul’s,  or 
the,  as  yet,  undefined  pinnacles  of  the  Victoria 
Tower, — wery  habitation,  however  mijistic  or 
humble,  might  draw  incessant  fountains  of  that 
element  which  nature  distributed  freely  for  the 
use  of  all. 

The  gathering  grounds  of  these  waters  are 
the  lofty  reaches  of  slate  formations  in  the 
Welch  mountains, — high  in  the  winter’s  snows 
and  summer’s  rain  : rills  blanched  and  weather- 
beaten pour  a never-failing  torrent  into  the 
lake. 

It  may  appear  difficult  or  costly  to  conduct 
a stream  some  140  miles;  yet  if  aqueducts  can 
be  formed  twenty  miles  or  more,  why  not  ten 
times  twenty?  Cylindrical  ducts  in  iron, 
cased,  if  necessary,  in  gutta  percha  (so  as  to 
be  secured  from  rust  or  waste),  might  be  laid 
six  or  more  feet  underground,  traversing  the 
country  direct,  or  by  the  most  convenient 
ranges : these  need  not  interfere  with  any 
superficial  interests : laid  under  a plough- 
land, the  team  would  pass  harmless  over, — the 
same  through  a pasture-field  or  through  a 
hamlet — the  line  being  demarcated,  as  are 
parochial  bounds,  by  stones  or  posts.  For 
this  mode  of  practication  the  cost  would  be  but 
trifling  : in  fact,  the  valuation  of  damage  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  agriculture  whilst  the  pipe-laying 
was  in  progress.  Two  four-feet  pipes  would 
convey  at  high-pressure  more  than  all  Middle- 
sex covered  with  houses  and  population  might 
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require ; and,  if  that  were  not  enough,  a third 
pipe  might  minister  to  intermediate  towns 
(such  as  Cheltenham,  now  badly  watered),  and 
also  to  fountains,— a luxury  and  ornament  to  | 
which  the  British  people  are  little  accustomed.  I 
Quondam. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Extensive  Town  Improvements,  Paris.  — 
The  municipal  council  has,  in  its  last  sit- 
tings, exhibited  great  energy  in  carrying  out 
vast  improvements,  as  it  is  also  fully  acknow- 
ledged on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  that  struc- 
tural improvements  cause  improvements  of  the 
people.  The  prefect  having  proposed  to  grant 
the  public  lavatoires  a reduction  in  the  price  of 
water,  the  council  have  assented  to  it  at  once. 
Next,  the  enlargement  of  the  Rue  Montmartre 
was  entered  upon,  which  will  be  effected,  be- 
ginning from  the  Rue  Tiquetonne  up  to  the 
passage  du  Saumon.  On  this  occasion,  the 
statistics  of  the  late  improvements  have  been 
laid  before  the  municipality,  from  which  we 
gather  the  following.  During  the  years  1849 
and  1850  the  number  of  houses  demolished  in 
the  different  districts  of  Paris  for  the  sake  of 
improvement  amounts  to  323,  of  which  the 
approaches  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  comprise  88  ; 
those  to  the  Louvre  98.  The  average  price 
paid  by  the  city  to  the  owner  was  415  francs 
for  one  metre  : the  total  outlay  amounted  to 
28,999,000  francs.  The  houses  thus  pulled 
down  had  formed  about  4,S45  abodes  or  lodg- 
ings, occupied,  at  an  average,  by  three  persons 
each.  This  amounts,  therefore,  to  an  expul- 
sion of  15,000  people  from  their  dwellings. 
The  French  press  justly  alludes  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  the  people,  thus  removed  from 
their  abodes,  with  others  of  an  improved  cha- 
racter. It  justly  reproves  the  present  custom 
of  replacing  houses  of  an  inferior  character  by 
mansions  and  luxurious  shops,  and  appro- 
priately hints  at  an  improved  system  of  co- 
operative buildings  for  the  industrious  classes. 

Munich  New  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Trades  and  Industry. — The  chief 
purpose  of  this  new  establishment  in  the 
Bavarian  capital  is — to  impart  ( zuwenden ) 
the  innate  force  of  art  and  its  improve- 
ments to  those  branches  of  trade  and  industry 
which  stand  in  connection  with  the  putting 
forth  of  tasteful  and  beauteous  forms ; to  make 
them  follow  those  principles  independent  of 
any  transitory  or  f >reign  fashion ; and  to 
achieve,  as  well,  solidity  and  moderate  prices, 
To  dilate  on  the  utility  of  a connection  between 
art  and  trades  would  be  needless;  but  the 
Munich  society  has  effectively  organised,  in 
Germany,  this  long-felt  desideratum,  by  fur- 
nishing manufacturers  with  suitable  designs 
for  any  given  purpose,  by  exhibiting  articles 
appertaining  to  its  competency,  by  pur- 
chasing such  for  the  distribution  of  prizes,  and 
by  publishing  an  illustrated  periodical.  A new 
feature  also  has  been  given  to  this  society  by 
its  decidedly  national  and  German  character, 
because,  as  long  as  the  art-forms  of  any  people 
be  entirely  determined  and  ruled  by  any  foreign 
patterns,  be  they  even  those  of  Rome,  Athens, 
or  Pompeii,  they  will  still  lack  of  an  indepen- 
dent, creative  power.  That  these  ideas  begin 
to  be  rather  prevalent  in  Munich,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  festival  on  the  installation 
of  the  Bavaria,  where  all  ornamentation  be- 
longed to  the  old  German  art-sphere,  as  was 
also  the  case  in  the  album  and  bureau  of  the 
tradesmen,  presented  to  King  Ludwig. 


respecting  the  personal  habits  of  foreigners,  [ 
their  cafes  are  generally  noted  for  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  while  their  coffee  and  other 
beverages  are  no  less  famed. 

With  a few  exceptions  here  and  there,  the 
coffee- shop  keepers  of  London  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  or  snugness. 
Some  coffee  houses,  indeed,  are  so  objectional  i 
in  these  points  as  to  prevent  decently-attired  j 
persons  from  frequenting  them.  The  place  is  , 
often  dirty,  and  the  attendants  slovenly.  These  j 
remarks  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  cooks’  | 
shops.  A very  bad  custom,  prevalent  in  all ; 
coffee-shops,  cooks’ shops, &c.,  is  that  of  allowing 
persons  to  exchange  papers  with  one  another, 
instead  of  the  exchanges  being  made  through 
the  attendants.  It  leads  to  much  confusion  and 
rude  obtrusion,  bypersonsgoing  abouttheroom 
in  quest  of  papers.  Hence  the  privacy  and  com- 
fort so  desirable  at  meals  are  destroyed.  There 
is,  on  the  whole,  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  the  compartments,  or 
“ boxes,”  as  well  as  the  general  management 
of  coffee-shops  and  cooks’  shops  ; and  I think 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  comes  very  fairly 


within  your  province. 
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COFFEE- SHOPS  OF  LONDON. 

You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  express  my 
concurrence  with  the  remarks  of  “A  District 
Surveyor”  (p.  64),  respecting  the  coffee-shops 
of  London.  Those  who  know  anything  of 
foreigners  on  the  Continent  will  perceive  the 
necessity  of  providing  them  with  viands  suit- 
able to  their  tastes.  The  beef,  pork,  and  mut- 
ton dishes  which  are  so  dear  to  Englishmen, 
will  not  only  be  dear,  but  indigestible  to  nine- 
tenths  of  our  visiters  this  year.  The  general 
construction  and  management  of  the  greater 
number  of  our  coffee- shops  are  also  very 
faulty,  compared  with  the  cafes  of  France  and 
Germany.  Whatever  opinions  we  may  have 


NOISOME  REEK  OF  THE  THAMES. 

Not  many  years  back  the  river  that  bore 
the  commerce  of  the  globe  to  London,  adorned, 
expurgated,  and  supplied  the  inhabitants : only 
little  way  above  Vauxhall-bridge  the  mercan- 
tile marine  was  used  to  take  in  water,  and 
from  the  same  source  was  derived  the  aliment 
for  household  use.  It  is  scarce  twenty  sum- 
mers since  a row  from  Westminster  to  London- 
bridge  in  a wherry  was  an  agreeable  pas- 
sage, for  the  tidal  returns  carried  off  with 
them  the  sewage  from  a mass  of  habitations, 
which,  since  that  period,  have  been  doubled  in 
number  and  population. 

Since  then,  although  the  natural  flow  of  the 
river  remains  the  same,  and  the  recurring 
swell  of  tide  continues  as  equably,  yet  the 
quality  of  the  original  supply  has  been  greatly 
deteriorated  up  to  its  highest  tributaries,  and 
the  pollutions  from  both  town  and  city  taint 
Father  Thames  in  a complicated  volume  of 
filth.  Were  it  not  for  the  action  of  paddle- 
wheels,  which  causes  a fluctuation  that  washes 
off  the  slimy  shoals  along  the  margin,  the 
nuisance  of  fetor  would  be  much  worse  than 
it  is  at  present ; for  now,  along  the  whole  extent 
from  Vauxhall  to  the  Pool,  these  black  deposits 
cease  to  accumulate,  and  the  bed  at  low  water 
discovers  a pebbled  shore. 

The  exuviae  of  the  city  are  thus  more  effec- 
tively carried  down,  but  in  the  process,  being 
held  in  solution  and  active  commixture,  by  so 
much  the  more  is  the  atmosphere  tainted  and 
the  traffic  incommoded. 

If  the  increase  of  houses  and  population  in 
the  metropolis  have  aggravated  the  evils  of  a 
foul  river,  so  the  same  cause  operating  in  the 
rural  districts  (along  the  whole  course  to 
Richmond,  and  thence  by  Staines  to  Reading, 
Oxford,  and  other  towns,  as  well  as  on  the 
Colmefade,  and  numerous  rivulets)  must 
render  the  volume  of  the  Thames,  as  a source 
of  pipe-water  supply,  highly  improper,  if  not 
detrimental,  as  it  is  impure.  In  fact,  the  only 
objects  to  which  Thames  water  can  now  be 
applied,  are  those  of  navigation,  amalgamation, 
and  voidance  of  the  sewage,  mortar,  or  grout- 
making, and  (from  the  crassitude  and  economy 
of  the  ingredient)  porter  brewing  ! 

So  vitiated  has  the  stream  become  of  late 
years,  that  until  the  amateur  of  Barcarole  ex- 
ercises has  ascended  above  Chelsea,  the  reek 
and  stercor  of  the  river  are  at  certain  periods  of 
tide  intolerable,  and  always  noisome.  But 
below  Waterloo-bridge  it  is  black  as  Acheron. 
Steam-boats  plying  between  bridges,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  still,  give  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact,  and  very  frequently,  even  when  the  wind 
is  fresh  up  the  river,  it  is  commingled  with  a 
stench  that  it  is  painful  to  the  sense  as  it  must 
be  inimical  to  health.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment of  sewers  and  diversion  of  sullage  from 
the  river  by  tunnels,  which  should  carry  the 
material  to  azote  factories,  may  remedy  the 
evil ; and  in  the  present  age  of  improvement 
and  enterprise,  such  a regulation  would  be  as 
easy  in  the  performance  as  the  expense  of  con- 


struction is  within  the  scope  of  the  city’s 
means.  Yet  supposing  this  great  system  of 
civic  sewage  carried  out,  still  unless  all  the 
towns  on  the  “ rivage  ” should  be  treated  after 
a similar  manner  (so  that  the  corporate  rights 
of  London  in  the  due  conservancy  of  the  Thames 
should  be  rigidly  enforced),  no  use  could  be 
properly  made  of  the  natural  river  supply  for 
nutrition,  or  even  for  culinary  purposes. 

Science  and  art,  which  are  daily  adding  to 
the  comforts  of  mankind,  may  yet  offer  some 
new  remedy  for  the  growing  vitiation  of  this 
element  of  life.  The  columns  of  The  Builder 
announce  a new  filtering  apparatus,  which, 
applied  to  every  cistern,  will,  as  pledged,  yield 
a constant  supply  of  faultless  limpid  water  : 
how  this  may  answer  I am  not  informed; 
should  it,  however,  be  efficacious,  then  one 
desideratum  will  be  gained  ; but  until  the 
sewage  be  wholly  carried  off  from  the  river 
and  disinfected,  all  the  regions  of  the  vicinage 
must  remain  unhealthy,  and  the  free  traffic  of 
waterway  continue  to  be,  as  it  now  is,  dis- 
gusting. 

As  the  growth  of  population  is  the  cause,  so 
every  increase  to  the  sojourner  must  add  to 
the  loathful  reek  of  the  river;  and  the  acces- 
sion of  one  million  during  every  month  of  the 
coming  summer  increase  the  breathing  horrors. 
The  memory  of  every  one  who  had  a penny  or 
twopenny  transit  last  summer  from  Hunger- 
ford  to  the  Shades  must  shudder  in  the  recol- 
lections of  appalling  miasmata;  and  even  those 
whose  nasal  perceptions  are  obtuse,  if  they 
have  any  dread  of  contagion  and  the  spread  of 
cholera,  cannot  but  feel  an  interest  in  the  great 
sanitary  question  — the  expurgation  of  the 
river. 

Foreigners  (particularly  the  Parisians,  who 
have  no  river  locomotives)  are  very  prone  to 
the  use  of  those  facilities  which  cheap  steamers 
afford  in  the  long  reaches  : they  will  admire 
the  noble  aspect  of  St.  Paul’s,  Somerset  House, 
the  spires,  and,  at  high-tide,  the  majestic  flood 
itself;  but  in  the  contemplation  what  spasms 
will  not  offended  sensitiveness  interpose  to  dis- 
enchant the  wondering  tourist?  for  not  all  the 
artifice  of  millefleurs,  odours,  or  essences  can 
overpower  the  baneful  fluid. 

Of  the  plans  sent  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
some  are  admitted  good  and  feasible.  The 
Corporation  itself  considers  the  necessity  for 
improvement  crying,  while  it  purposes  to  ex- 
pend more  money  in  only  modifying  the 
abominations  of  Smithfield ; but  authorities 
are  somnolent  bodies,  until  they  are  impelled 
by  some  dire  calamity.  Your  correspondent 
once  spoke  of  the  matter  to  a civil  official,  who 
shortly  reproved  him  in  these  words, — “ What 
business  is  it  of  yours  ? You  can  never  let  no- 
thing alone.” — 

A snug  employe  cares  not  one  d — n 

For  all  the  proffered  hints  of 

Quondam. 

THE  BURY  PEEL  MEMORIAL. 

The  sum  of  2,700 1.  having  been  subscribed  in 
the  native  town  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a 
limited  competition  was  allowed,  in  which  the 
following  artists  were  requested  to  send  models 
of  a monument  suitable  to  a site  and  position 
pointed  out,— -namely,  Baily,  Behnes,  Bonner, 
Cheetwood,  Duckitt,  Durham,  J.  Foley,  E.  A. 
Foley,  Hogan,  Jones,  Lough,  Macdouell, 
Mdnes,  Marshall  (the  artist  successful  in  the 
Manchester  competition),  Marochetti,  Man- 
ning, Noble,  Thomas,  Weekes,  Theed,  and 
Truefitt,  in  all  twenty-one.  All  the  models, 
nearly  forty  in  number,  have  been  arranged 
for  exhibition  in  the  new  Town- hall,  recently 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  principal 
figures  will  be  in  bronze,  and  the  pedestal  in 
! granite.  The  successful  artist  will  receive 
2,500Z.  for  the  monument.  Out  of  thirty- 
eight  statuettes,  busts,  and  architectural  de- 
signs, there  are  five  by  Baily,  two  by  Mac- 
douell, two  by  Noble,  three  by  Jones,  two  by 
Durham,  two  by  Duckitt,  two  by  J.  Foley,  two 
by  E.  A.  Foley,  three  by  Manning,  tsvo  by 
' Marochetti,  two  by  Milnes,  three  by  Behnes, 
and  one  each  by  the  rest,  classified  thus  - 
thirty-two  statuettes,  three  busts,  four  archi- 
J tectural  designs.  Messrs.  Bonner,  Cheetwood, 
Jones,  and  Truefitt,  are  the  authors  of  the  four 
architectural  designs.  We  are  able  to  announce 
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that  the  committee  have  selected  Mr.  E.  H. 
Baily,  R.A.,  to  execute  the  memorial.  The 
statue,  which  will  he  in  bronze,  stands  on  a 
rich  pedestal,  decorated  with  the  emblems  of 
literature,  science,  art,  manufacture,  and  the 
various  branches  of  industry,  in  which  he  ever 
took  a warm  and  zealous  interest. 


Manchester  School  of  Design. — A 
selection  of  drawings  produced  in  this  school 
during  the  last  year  has  been  recently  ex- 
hibited before  being  forwarded  to  the  central 
school  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  exhibition  comprised 
some  400  drawings,  selected  from  the  work  of 
the  3G0  pupils.  It  included  specimens  from 
the  three  departments  into  which  the  masters 
have  found  it  necessary  to  divide  operations; 
Mr.  Hammersley  attending  especially  to  the 
instruction  of  designers  for  textile  fabrics  and 
the  advanced  pupils  generally,  besides  giving 
a general  superintendence  to  the  whole;  Mr. 
M'Callum  undertaking  the  strictly  elementary 
department,  and  Mr.  Holding  the  architectural 
studies,  or  art  in  projection,  including  model- 
ling. Of  the  360  pupils,  there  are  about 
sixty  studying  tin  production  of  designs  for 
the  staple  trade.  The  female  class  lists  com- 
prise the  names  of  seventy  pupils. 

White’s  Hydfo-carbon  Gas:  Explo- 
sion.— A fatal  explosion  in  a gas  and  oil 
manufactory  at  Salford,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Stephen  White,  the  patentee  of  the  “ Hydro- 
carbon Gas,”  appears  to  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  this  patentee  derives  “ a still  more  puri- 
fied gas  ” from  the  residuum,  it  is  alleged,  of 
the  manufacture  of  his  ordinary  “ hydro- 
carbon gas,”  besides  “turpentine  of  a fine 
quality  and  a description  of  oil.”  In  the  ex- 
plosion of  three  retorts  referred  to,  Mr. 
Hodgetts,  a practical  chemist  employed  as 
manager,  was  killed,  and  more  mischief,  it  is 
said,  would  have  been  done  had  not  the 
flames  been  speedily  extinguished  by  buckets 
of  sand,  as  a large  tank  with  a store  of  400 
; gallons  of  naphtha  stood  not  many  yards  dis- 
: tance  from  the  flames. 

Railway  Jottings. — The  Great  Northern 
i Railway  undertaking  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
! Newark  advances  satisfactorily  : the  line  is 
nearly  on  a dead  level  about  Newark,  and  the 
i works  being  very  light,  are  nearly  completed. 

1 Rails  are  being  laid  down  in  aid  of  the  river 
] operations,  upon  which  about  200  men  are 
: employed.  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Logan,  of 
' Newport,  Monmouthshire,  have  engaged  in 
the  Trent  works,  at  a very  moderate  con- 

|]  tract. Two  gentlemen  in  New  York  are 

: exhibiting  an  invention  for  stopping  trains 
i by  electricity — or  elect  ro-magnetism  rather,  we 
) presume — thus  entirelydispensing  with  breaks- 

linen. The  Venetian  railway  bridge  is  under 

^repair.  The  part  between  Mestre  and  St. 
I Juliano  has  cost  150,000  florins.  It  was  found 
i necessary  to  rebuild  thirty-four  arches  from 
lthe  very  foundation;  ten  were  rebuilt  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  seven  somewhat  repaired, 
rand  forty-four,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
) blasting  (powder  was  found  in  some  of  them), 
lhave  been  walled  up.  The  expenses  will  alto- 
[gether  amount  to  235,000  florins. 

The  New  Slaughter-Houses,  Edin- 
i burgh. — Theplansofthenew  “City  Abattoirs  ’ 
nhave  been  completed  by  Mr.  Cousin.  The 
Inmain  portion  of  the  building  has  been  arranged 
rin  straight  lines,  and  is  laid  off  in  double  rows 
— each  row  containing  seventeen  killing- 
oibooths,  with  a central  passage  25  feetin  width. 
TThere  is  a cattle-shed  at  the  back  of  each 
bibooth,  with  separate  entrances  behind.  The 
’.\extent  of  each  booth  is  18  by  24  feet;  and  the 
racattle-sheds  18  by  27  feet.  The  sheds  are 
aeaeh  calculated  to  hold  nine  cattle  and  sixty 
lihsheep.  The  rows  of  booths  are  not  continuous, 
jnbut  are  divided  into  three  separate  blocks  of 
bibuilding,  with  roadways  between.  The  booths 
nand  cattle-sheds  are  to  be  all  covered  and 
ilslated.  The  drainage  is  managed  by  two  sets 
pfof  glazed  pipes,  one  set  to  convey  all  the  liquid 
nmanure  to  a large  tank,  and  the  other  being 
ipppropriated  to  conveying  the  roof  and  surface 
ovater.  A place  has  also  been  set  apart  for  the 


reception  of  the  blood — an  article  now  used  in 
manufactures.  There  is  also  an  erection  for 
the  cleaning  of  tripe,  and  that  part  of  the 
building  which  is  opposite  the  rear  of  Gilmore- 
place  is  to  be  devoted  to  a hide  and  skin 
market.  A manure  depot  is  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  the  Lochrin  burn,  into  which  the 
whole  of  the  offal  and  other  refuse  of  the  kill- 
ing-booths will  be  conveyed  in  covered 
machines,  so  as  to  prevent  any  falling  on  the 
roadway  leading  thereto.  The  principal  access 
to  the  slaughter-houses  will  be  by  Fountain- 
bridge.  The  extent  of  frontage  there  will  be 
about  150  feet ; and  it  consists  of  a lofty  screen 
wall,  with  a porter’s  lodge  and  two  gateways  in 
the  centre.  The  design  of  the  facade  will  be 
massive,  but  without  much  architectural  dis- 
play. The  inspector  of  markets  will  have  an 
apartment  above  the  porter’s  lodge,  from  which 
a view  will  be  obtained  of  everything  that  goes 
in  or  comes  out  of  the  slaughter-house.  The 
building  is  to  be  commenced  in  the  course  of 
a few  weeks. 

Gutta  Percha  Water-Pipe. — A gutta 
percha  pipe  of  two  and  a half  inches  calibre, 
and  1,000  feet  in  length,  has  been  laid  down 
for  conveying  the  Croton  water  to  Blackwell’s 
Island,  New  York.  The  line  extends  from  the 
foot  of  Seventyninth-street  to  the  island,  the 
depth  of  the  water  varying  from  30  to  7 feet. 
The  engineer  first  arranged  his  pipe  in  one 
length  upon  the  island,  and  formed  a line  of 
thirty  boats,  well  manned,  across  the  river. 
He  then  gave  his  order  at  the  commencement 
of  slack  water,  and  the  end  of  the  pipe  was 
drawn  across  the  river  by  men  upon  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  men  in 
the  boats,  and  1 10  anchors,  each  weighing 
thirty-two  pounds,  were  attached  to  the 
pipe,  being  10  feet  apart.  By  word  of  com- 
mand the  men  in  the  boats  lowered  at  each 
point,  to  suit  the  inequalities  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  as  ascertained  by  previous  survey.  This 
was  all  accomplished  in  seven  and  one-half 
minutes,  without  accident. — New  York  Paper. 

The  Area  in  Front  op  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. — On  Monday  last  the  gates  of 
the  area  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s  were  opened  to 
the  public,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  during 
the  day.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  im- 
provement suggested  by  The  Builder,  and 
which  first  led  Mr.  Barber  to  commence  the 
agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  railings.  An 
immense  improvement  would  be  effected  by 
taking  down  No.  1,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  (the 
house  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Ludgate- 
hill.  On  looking  towards  Ludgate-hill  from 
beneath  the  noble  west  portico  of  the  cathedral, 
the  extent  to  which  this  stands  in  the  way  is 
strikingly  evident. 

Improvement  Society  for  Leeds. — 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  a society  for  the 
improvement  of  the  town  of  Leeds.  A pre- 
liminary meeting  has  been  held  and  a com- 
mittee appointed  to  draw  up  a prospectus  and 
rules.  It  is  proposed,  we  believe,  that  the 
society  shall  not  be  executive,  but  suggestive, 
and  act  by  influencing  public  opinion  and  taste 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  ornament, 
healthiness,  arrangement,  and  requirements  of 
the  town.  It  will  therefore  include,  not  only 
questions  of  embellishment,  but  also  sanitary 
measures,  sewers,  streets,  baths,  public  halls, 
libraries,  museums,  parks,  gardens.  “ Why 
should  we  not  have  our  shops  looking  into 
glazed  arcades,”  says  one  who  writes  to 
us  on  the  subject,  “ where  no  carriages 
could  come  to  raise  a dust?  Why  should 
we  not  look  from  our  town-houses  into 
squares  roofed  over  so  as  to  afford  gardens  in 
the  depth  of  winter  ? The  proposers,  doubtless, 
know  of  the  “ Metropolitan  Improvement  So- 
ciety,” which  existed  several  years  and  effected 
much  good.  In  our  provincial  towns  such 
societies,  if  well  organised  and  worked,  might 
prove  of  the  greatest  service.  We  congratu- 
late Leeds  on  the  movement,  and  hope  it  will 
be  persevered  in. 

Covering  the  Royal  Exchange,  Lon- 
don.— We  understand  that  a design  for  a glass 
covering  to  the  Royal  Exchange  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Paxton  to  the  Gresham  Com- 
mittee. It  resembles  in  some  degree  the  roof 
of  the  transept  at  the  Exhibition. 


Halting  Places  in  Southwark. — My 
attention  having  been  directed  to  the  suggestion 
of  your  correspondent  that  the  “ paving  boards 
of  the  different  parishes  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
find  suitable  places  for  the  erection  of  ‘ halt- 
ing-places,’” I take  this  opportunity  of  stating 
that  the  Paving  Commissioners  under  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  surveyor,  have  for 
some  years  past  taken  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  erect  such,  and  within  the  last 
three  years  have  constructed  eight,  providing 
accommodation  for  twenty-one  persons.  They 
are  principally  formed  of  stone,  with  one,  two;. 
or  three  divisions  : polished  slate,  however, 
has  been  used  in  two  instances,  in  one  erected 
about  two  years  since,  with  accommodation 
for  eight  persons,  and  in  another  constructed 
last  year  for  three  persons  ; proper  means  of 
drainage  and  cleansing  being  adapted  in  all 
cases  by  channels,  trapped  gratings,  and 
drains.  The  last  erected,  which  cost  about 
16/.,  had  an  addition  of  a sloping  roof  of 
polished  slate.  They  have  been  placed  at  the 
points  most  convenient  and  accessible  to  the 
public  frequenting  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
of  this  neighbourhood,  by  whom,  I doubt  not, 
they  are  greatly  appreciated. — A.  S.  New- 
man (for  my  father,  Surveyor  of  Pavements 
for  the  East  Division  of  Southwark.) 

St.  Margaret’s  Churchyard. — There 
is  a slight  movement  in  this  direction  : the 
magnates  have  been  acted  on  a trifle,  and 
trifles  light  as  air  are  forerunners  of  good. 
There  is  near  the  vestry  a small  shrubbery 
planted ; and  if  they  would  but  relay  all  the 
paving— tomb-stones,  if  you  will — with  mortar 
and  make  a close  paved  space  of  the  whole  yard, 
the  surface  water  would  run  off,  without 
being  strained  through  our  ancestors : this  is 
a small  request  to  make  of  them,  and  the 
mason  employed  would  readily  tell  them  the 
best  way  to  do  it. — Not  an  Idler  in 
London. 

“The  Villa  of  Lucullus.” — A corre^- 
spondent  says,  with  reference  to  this  beautiful 
print,  recently  issued  by  the  Art- Union  of 
London, — “There  is  a circumstance  connected 
with  it,  which  I have  never  seen  noticed,  and 
which,  perhaps,  may  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
print,  viz.,  this  villa  is  the  place  to  which 
Annibale  Caracci  retired  for  change  of  air 
when  driven  from  Rome  by  his  last  illness. 
You  will  find  a description  of  it  at  pp.  150  and 
151  of  a small  book  published  by  Chapman, 
in  the  Strand,  called  “ Sketches  of  the  Old 
Painters.” 

Iron  Trade  Contracts. — In  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  on  15th  inst.,  in  the  case  of 
Staunton  v.  Wood,  in  which  the  price  of  a 
quantity  of  iron  was  sought  to  be  paid  for  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  goods,  Mr.  Justice 
Patteson  ruled  that,  according  to  the  contract, 
which  was  to  be  construed  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties,  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  was  a condition  precedent.  The  use  of 
the  word  “forthwith,”  in  connection  with 
“ fourteen  days,”  showed  that  the  goods  were 
to  be  delivered  at  some  time  within  fourteen 
days.  The  declaration  alleged  a general  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  which  was  good  on 
general  demurrer.  It  contained  a material 
traversable  allegation,  which  the  plea  traversed  : 
in  that  respect,  therefore,  the  plea  was  good. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  would  be  for  the 
defendant. 

Lodgings  and  Houses  during  the 
Exhibition. — Since  our  intimation  that  Mr. 
Lahee  was  interesting  himself  in  this  matter,  we 
have  had  various  communications  from  agents ; 
but  we  do  not  mention  such  matters  except 
upon  personal  knowledge.  Messrs.  Eversfield 
and  Horne,  of  Parliament-street,  state  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  buildings,  such 
as  large  warehouses  or  old-fashioned  mansions, 
adaptable  as  dormitories  for  the  working- 
classes. 

Falmouth  Union  Workhouse  Com- 
petition.— Of  seventeen  designs  submitted1 
for  this  competition  four  were  selected  for 
further  consideration.  From  these  four,  that 
by  Mr.  Frederick  William  Porter,  of  London, 
was  ultimately  chosen  by  the  decision  of  the 
board.  The  other  three  selected  competitors 
were  Messrs.  Eales,  Niblett,  and  Powell. 
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Talked-of  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- | 
deal  in  Westminster. — The  statement 
which  has  been  running  through  the  papers  | 
that  ground  had  been  obtained  by  the  Roman  | 
Catholic  body,  in  the  line  of  the  new  street 
now  in  course  of  formation  between  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Pimlico,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a magnificent  cathedral, 
to  be  called  St.  Patrick’s,  is  erroneous.  The 
commissioners  have  declined  to  grant  land 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Approaches  to  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition.— A correspondent  (D.  Cooper)  says, 
<c  as  the  building  stands  between  two  carriage- 
ways, I would  suggest  that  barriers  be  erected 
at  the  ends  of  each  of  these  roads,  and  let 
all  walk  that  short  distance.  I would  not 
allow  a carriage  of  any  description  to  approach 
the  building  under  any  pretence  whatever.  If 
something  of  this  kind  be  not  attended  to,  I 
fear  we  shall  hear  of  very  many  serious  acci- 
dents.” 

The  Music  Hall,  Bradford. — As  many 
as  200  architects  have  applied  for  the  prelimi- 
nary instructions,  with  a view  to  send  in  esti- 
mates. In  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
number  of  these  applications,  the  day  fixed  for 
receiving  estimates  has  been  postponed  from 
the  1st  of  March  to  the  15th.  We  are  also 
happy  to  state  that  it  is  resolved  upon  to  devote 
10,000/.  to  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the 
edifice,  instead  of  8,000/.,  as  originally  pro- 
posed. The  additional  2,000/.  we  think  a most 
judicious  increase. — Bradford  Observer. 

The  New  Building,  IIungerford 
Market. — In  a note  to  your  excellent  leading 
article  of  Saturday  last,  you  state  that  a build- 
ing is  to  be  put  up  in  the  area  of  Hungerford 
Market  for  the  purposes  of  exhibitions.  As 
architect  to  the  alterations,  I beg  to  inform 
you  that  the  present  open  area  will  not  be  in- 
terfered with,  the  works  being  confined  to  the 
central  avenue  of  the  great  hall,  and  to  the 
space  where  the  old  fish-market  was.  As  your 
observation  is  likely  to  create  a prejudice 
against  the  undertaking,  as  conspiring  against 
'the  “ lungs  of  the  metropolis,”  I should  be 
obliged  if  you  would  put  in  a word  or  two  to 
remove  from  us  the  stigma  of  trying  to  take 
away  air,  when,  from  the  crowds  of  foreigners 
and  our  own  country  visiters,  we  shall  require 
a double  ^supply  at  least. — F.  R.  Cantwell, 
Jun. 

Admission  Tickets  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition. — Some  surprise  and 
■dissatisfaction  have  been  excited  by  the  intima- 
tion that  the  Local  Commissioners  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  on  every  occasion  for  access 
to  the  Exhibition.  Considering  the  immense 
expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  by  many  of 
the  Local  Commissioners  in  securing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Exhibition,  we  do  think  that  the 
very  least  acknowledgment  of  their  services 
that  could,  in  common  gratitude,  be  made, 
would  be  free  tickets  of  access  on  all  occasions. 
Besides  remonstrances  to  this  effect,  we  have 
bad  suggestions  from  correspondents  that  it 
would  be  a graceful  act  of  politeness  to  present 
a season  ticket  to  each  of  the  248  designers  of 
plans  for  the  Building. 

A Tribute  from  the  Czar  to  an 
English  Engineer. — The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia has  transmitted  a silver  medal,  with  the 
riband  of  St.  Anne  attached,  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Thompson,  engineer,  son  of  Mr.  Robt.  Thomp- 
son, of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  butcher.  Mr. 
Thompson  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Co.,  after 
which  he  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  across  the  Neva,  which  in  Russia 
is  designated  “ the  Blagovenshensxoy  Bridge 
dn  St.  Petersburgh.” 

Colosseum. — Active  preparations  are  now 
making  at  this  establishment  for  exhibiting 
Horner’s  Original  Panoramas  of  “ London  by 
Day”  and  “ Paris  by  Night,”  which  must 
prove  attractive  to  the  great  influx  of 
strangers  expected  this  year. 

The  Monument  to  Lord  Jeffrey. — We 
understand  that  the  committee  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Jeffrey,  have  commissioned  Mr.  John  Steel, 
R.S.A.,  to  execute  a full  length  marble  statue 
of  the  late  judge,  to  be  placed  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Parliament-house. 


School  of  Design  for  Worcester. — 
A public  meeting  was  held  at  Worcester  on 
Monday  in  week  before  last  to  consider  a recom- 
mendation by  Lord  Ward  to  the  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  a school  of 
design  should  be  established  in  that  city.  The 
meeting  was  numerously  and  respectably  at- 
tended, the  mayor  in  the  chair ; and  resolu- 
tions to  support  the  proposed  institution  were 
unanimously  passed.  In  order  to  increase  the 
probability  of  a Government  grant,  an  annuity 
of  25/.,  and  a donation  of  100/.  towards  the 
erection  of  a building,  were  announced  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Ward. 

Elementary  Drawing  and  Model- 
ling Schools. — The  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  propose  that  the  aid  and  influence  of 
the  Society  should  be  engaged  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  such  schools,  chiefly  for  arti- 
sans. On  the  compliance  of  certain  conditions 
relative  to  management,  the  Society  is  advised 
to  prepare  a code  of  rules,  recommend  trained 
instructors,  provide  and  lend  drawings,  models, 
&c.  till  the  school  be  self-supporting,  and  to 
distribute  medals  and  rewards  amongst  the 
students. 

The  Trigonometrical  Survey. — The 
Royal  Society  of  Scotland,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  are  etrongly 
urging  the  municipal  bodies  in  the  country  to 
petition  Parliament  for  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  trigonometrical  survey.  They  say,  that 
although  the  survey  has  been  going  on  for 
thirty-one  years,  its  progress  has  been  so  slow 
that  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  work  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  Irish  survey  was  commenced 
in  1825,  and  practically  brought  to  a close  in 
1843,  at  an  average  outlay  of  40,000/.  a year, 
while  the  average  expenditure  of  the  survey  for 
Scotland  has  only  amounted  to  1,200/.  a year. 
If  carried  on  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  require 
160  years  for  completion. 

Electro-Telegraphic.  — The  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  refused 
an  application  made  by  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  for  an  extension  of  the  patent 
granted  to  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  on 
12th  June,  1837. 

Christchurch,  Southwark. — The 
standing  orders  have  been  complied  with  in 
the  case  of  a Bill  to  empower  Marshall’s  trus- 
tees to  alter,  improve,  or  rebuild  the  parish 
church  of  Christchurch,  the  church  to  be 
completed  within  four  years,  with  power  to 
erect  additional  churches,  chapels,  and  schools, 
and  to  borrow  on  mortgage  20,000/. 


TENDERS. 

Tenders  for  finishing  seventeen  fourth-rate  Carcases, 
Grove-road,  Holloway.  Mr.  Tatlock,  architect. 

Lovell  and  Co £2,071 

Salter  1,710 

Tear 1,671 

ITocIcen  1,630 

llill  and  Son  l.«00 

Fletcher  and  Lloyd 1,555 

Sheffield 1.410 

Mitchell  1,319 

Tenders  for  the  erection  of  Shops  and  Stores,  ir 
Victoria-street,  Belfast.  Mr.  Jno.  Boyd,  architect. 

Cooper  and  Aiken  £1,685 

Watson  1,560 

W.  Crawford 1,420 

Lowry  (accepted) 1,400 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


R 


•ADVERTXSEItXEirTS. 

OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 

TION.— Lectures  on  the  Music  of  Wales,  by  Ellis  Roberts, 
Esq.  (Ilarpistto  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales),  with  Vocal  Illus- 
trations by  Miss  Blancho  Younge,  R.A.  of  Music,  on  Monday. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  Evenings  at  Eight,  and  on  Satur- 
day at  Three.— The  celebrated  Juvenile  Harpists  (the  Lockwood 
Family)  will  perform  Trios,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick 
‘ ’ " ' " — - Esq. 

it  Ex- 


i tho  Chemistry  of  Ignition  and  Combustion,  with  b 


which  will  be  exhibited  Allman’s  Patent  Electric  Light— 

tion  of  the  Oxy-IIydrogen  Microscope.—  New  Series  of  Dissolving 
Views,  illustrating  some  of  tho  Royal  Residences  of  Europe.— 
Admission,  Is. ; Schools,  half-price.— Open  daily  from  Eleven  till 
Five  o'clock,  and  every  evening  (except  Saturday)  from  Seven  till 
Half-past  Ten. 


BUILDING  FOREMAN  WANTED 

immediately.— A person  who  has  a thorough  knowledge  of 
Brickwork.  One  who  has  been  employod  in  the  erection  of  Gas- 
works preferred.— Application,  by  letter  only,  stating  experience 
and  salary,  to  bo  addressed  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  at  Watling's  Newspaper 
Office,  409,  Strand.  


TO  BUILDER.V  FOREMEN. 

ANTED,  an  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN, 

thoroughly  conversant,  and  able  to  SUPERINTEND  the 
several  branches  of  a BUILDER'S  ESTABLISHMENT.  No  per- 
m need  apply  unless  he  has  held  a similar  situation.— Apply  per- 
) ii ally  at  Messrs.  SANDERS  and  WOOLCOTT'S  Counting  House, 


w 


YV 


ANTED,  for  a permanency,  a FIRST- 

RATE  THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  as  a Plumber. 


to  Mr.  ERSWELL,  Builder,  Saffron  Walden. 


w 


ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 


having  an  opportunity  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  Profes- 
sion, would  be  preferred,  as  only  a moderate  salary  would  be  given. 
—Apply,  by  letter,  with  full  particulars,  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr. 
” ett,  Newsvcudcr,  Cold-bath-fields. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS,  OR  BUILDERS. 

'y^/rANTED,  by  a Steady,  Active,  Sober 


Mnn,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  above  branches, 
. ^tION.  Not  particular  to  town  or  country.— 

No.  17,  Upper  Kosamond-strect,  Clerkenwell. 


TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  OWNERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  AGENT,  to 

improve  old  and  erect  new  Farm  Buildings,  Cottages,  &c. 
The  Advertiser,  49  years  of  age,  has  had  good  practical  experience 
in  the  management  of  buildings,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  Mea- 
suring, Valuing,  Estimating,  and  keeping  Accounts. — Address,  W. 
M.,  Post-office,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 


TO  MARBLE  AND  STONE  MERCHANTS. 

WANTED, a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN, 

by  a man  35  years  of  age.  The  advertiser  has  been  four 
vears  in  a similar  situation,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
buying  and  selling  of  every  kind  of  marble  and  stone,  either  in 
block  or  slab,  and  also  bookkeeping.  As  a practical  mason  of  twenty 
years’  practice,  has  no  objection  to  work  at  ttie  banker,  if  necessary. 
' dd rcas,  M.  A.  !>.,  33,  Star-street,  Paddington. 

TO  PROPRIETORS  OF  SAWING  AND  PLANING 
MILLS,  &c. 

ANTED,  by  a person  who  thoroughly 

understands  tne  erecting,  working,  and  conducting  of 
again!  Planing  Mills,  Sc.,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  or 
MANAGER.  Any  Firm  in  want  of  such  a person  can  have  sixteen 
years'  unexceptionable  reference.  He  has  for  the  last  four  years 
been  employed  in  erecting  and  successfully  working  out  some  of  the 
best  Machinery  of  the  day.— Direct  (prepaid),  to  J.  C.  A.,  at  the 
Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covcnt-garden.  _____ 


w 


TO_CIViL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AN D BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Person,  who 


\Y'. 


, — . .ispector  of  Works.  He 
has  had  seven  years’  experience  in  railway  works,  five  years  of 
which  he  was  employed  in  superintending  the  erection  of  works, 
and  afterwards  in  measuring  them.  A builder  by  trade.  Satisfac- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AS  ASSISTANT,  or  to  MANAGE  an 

OFFICE,  the  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT. 
—Address  to  A.,  15,  Harrington-street  North,  Momington-creacent. 


TO  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

A GOOD  WRITER  and  GRAINER  wishes 

for  au  ENGAGEMENT, (in  Town  or  Country);  has  a practi- 
cal knowledge  of  Painting,  Glazing,  and  Paper-hanging,  aild  the 
general  routine  of  jobbing  work.  Unexceptionable  references.— 
Direct  to  A.,  office  of  u The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covcnt-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  Advertiser,  having  completed  five 

years  as  pupil  and  one  as  assistant  in  the  same  office,  is  de- 
sirous of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Most  satisfactory  testimonials  and 
references  will  be  furnished.— Address  J.  H.,  Clemcnce’s  Newspaper 
Office,  29,  City-terracc,  City-road. 


Wf  ANTED,  a Large  Quantity  of  BREEZE, 

» V to  bo  delivered  in  the  South  Western  Railway  Company's 
Trucks  at  Vauxhall.— Address,  stating  lowest  price,  to  J.  S. 
DIGGLE,  Hall  of  Commerce. 


An  Artist,”  “A  Worn-out  File”  (sliall  appear),  “Ex 
Member,”  “Constant  Reader”  (apply  to  the  honorary 
secretary,  Chester),  “A  Subscriber"  (the  competitors 
ere  aware  of  the  requirement  when  they  sent  in.  Our 
.vn  objection  to  the  course  we  havo  already  expressed), 
J.  B.”  Queen-street,  “II.  D.,”  “ B.”  Belfnst,  “ An  Amr.- 
■ur,”  “A  Subscriber,”  “ H.  F.,”  “F.  G.,”  "Quondam,” 
J.  T.  S.,"“  J.  -T.  C.”  “F.R.W. J.E. ,”  “Not  a Con- 
tributor,” “E.  B.  L.”  (shall  not  be  overlooked),  “J.  E.” 
(will  appear),  “ W.  B.  S.,”  “J.  W.”  (ditto),  “W.  P.” 
“ W.  C C.”  “ J.  J.,”  “ E.  T. ,”  “ T.  C.  T„”  “ J.  B.”  Black- 
heath  (cannot  recommend),  “ J.  P.  S.,”  “ G.  G.”  (thanks) 

“ X.  L.”  (timber  frame-work  would  not  be  permitted). 
“ J.M.”  (shall  hear  from  us),  “ H.T.  B.”  (ditto),  “ A.  B.” 
(we  do  not  understand  the  question),  “ H.  A.”  (send  us  the 
particulars),  “ Muratores,"  “ H.  M.”  (we  aro  sorry  we  did 
not  see  him),  “G.  S.  S.,”  “ H.  C.,”  “T.  H.,”  “ Iota,”  (we 
are  forced  to  decline). — “The  Geometric  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Figure  Defined,”  by  D.  R.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.  (Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood,  1851);  “Colour  applied  to  Decora- 
tion,” by  G.  B.  Moore  (London,  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Ma- 
berley) ; “ Emblems  of  Saints,”  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Husenbeth 
(London,  Burns  and  Lambert)  ; “ Modern  Domestic 

Cookery,”  by  a Lady  (London,  Murray)  ; “ Smithfield,” 
by  Thomas  Dunbill,  Civil  Engineer  (London,  Effingham 
Wilson,  1851). 

“ Books  and  Addresses  "—We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ALTAR  and  COMMUNION  CLOTHS, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CARPETS.  CHURCH  DECORA 
TIONS,  ROBES,  &c.— HARRISON,  21,  Brownlow-street, Bedford 
row.  London.— Decorations  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  ela- 
borate designs,  at  moderate  prices.  


I G H T N I N G CONDUCTORS. 

i R.  S.  NEWALL  and  Co.'s  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE, 

3-8th  diameter,  75a  per  100  feet. 

Office,  130,  Strand,  Loudon. 


A LB  I ON  FOUNDRY,  NORTHAMPTON. 

TO  IRON  and  BRASS  FOUNDERS,  ENGINEERS,  and 
MANUFACTURERS  of  Agricultural  Machinery.  Stoves,  Grates, 
Sc.-Au  eligible  opportunity  now  offers  itself  for  entcriug  into 
the  above  business  upon  advantageous  terma  The  trade  lias  been 
carried  on  for  nearly  thirty  years  upon  the  premises.— Apply  to 
Mr.  GRUNDY,  Northampton. 

ItylTONEY  ON  LOAN  at  £3  per  Cent,  per 

1 “13-  Annum.-ARNEWAY’S  C H A R I T Y.  — NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enables 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  George.  Hauovcr-squnre, 
St  James,  St  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St 
Paul,  Covcnt  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  Loan  is  not  to  exceed 
1001.,  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  3Z.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  ana 
Three  o’clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St  James's  Park. 

By  order,  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 

NOTE.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday 


sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH 1,  1851. 

ORD  SEYMOUR  has  at  length 
brought  in  the  long-talked-of 
new  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Bill : the  second  reading  is 
fixed  for  the  10th,  but  whether 
or  not  it  will  ever  reach  this  depends  on 
political  events,  at  present  obscure.  Cabinet 
making  is  going  on  in  Downing-street,  but 
there  is  a difficulty  in  procuring  joiners,  so 
that  what  work  will  be  done  is  uncertain.  Our 
London  readers  will  nevertheless  expect  to 
learn  from  us  some  particulars  of  the  proposed 
measure,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  mention 
some  of  its  leading  points. 

It  is  intituled,  “A  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  for 
regulating  theconstruction  and  theuse  of  Build- 
ings in  the  Metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,” 
but  it  is  in  truth  a provision  for  an  entirely  new 
Act,  superseding  that  in  question.  It  contains 
145  clauses  (the  present  Act  has  120),  and  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  20th  of  February. 
The  purpose  of  the  Bill,  as  set  forth  in 
the  preamble,  is,  besides  making  provisions  in 
lieu  of  the  present  Acts  for  more  effectually 
securing  the  proper  construction  of  buildings, 
— “ to  provide  other  and  more  effectual  means 
for  administering  the  law  relating  to  metro- 
politan buildings,  and  for  the  determination  of 
questions  and  disputes  respecting  the  construc- 
tion and  uses  of  buildings,  the  right  to  ease- 
ments, and  other  matters  of  like  nature,”  and 
it  proposes  a complete  revolution  in  the  Me- 
politan  Buildings  Office.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Bill  which  was  presented  by 
Lord  Carlisle  in  1849,  but  not  proceeded  with, 
retained  three  official  referees  as  now,  but 
made  the  registrar,  in  fact,  sole  arbitrator. 
The  present  Bill  sweeps  the  whole  away,  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint 
* a competent  person,  being  a barrister  of 
not  less  than  seven  years  standing,  to  be  and 
who  shall  be  called  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Metropolitan  Buildings  under  this  Act;  and 
the  said  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  empowered 
to  remove  any  such  judge  for  inability  or  mis- 
behaviour.” 

He  is  also  to  appoint  a deputy-judge,  clerk, 
and  others.  The  judge  is  to  hold  his  Court 
where  it  shall  be  fixed:  the  court  is  to  be 
a Court  of  Record : the  judge  may  commit 
any  offender  for  contempt  of  court,  and  is  to 
appoint  bailiffs  and  others  to  issue  summons, 
and  do  the  business  of  the  court. 

“ And  whereas  the  questions  arising  in  the 
said  Court  of  Metropolitan  Buildings  may  be 
in  many  cases  of  a technical  nature,  requiring 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  a practical  surveyor 
or  architect,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  said 
judge  should  be  assisted  by  the  advice  and  in- 
formation of  a person  professionally  conversant 
with  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  sub- 
jects of  a like  nature  : be  it  therefore  enacted, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commis- 
missioners  of  Works  and  Buildings  to  appoint 
a fit  and  proper  person,  of  the  profession  of  an 
architect  or  surveyor,  to  be  and  to  be  called 
the  “ architectural  referee,”  and  from  time  to 
time,  at  their  pleasure,  to  remove  such  archi- 
tectural referee,  and  upon  any  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  architectural  referee,  occasioned  by 
death,  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise,  to 


appoint  some  other  person  qualified  as  afore- 
said to  such  office.” 

The  Commissioners  of  Works  may  also 
appoint  a competent  architect  or  surveyor  to  be 
“ the  official  assistant-surveyor  of  metropolitan 
buildings,”  to  assist  the  architectural  referee, 
and  act  for  him  in  case  of  illness.  The  archi- 
tectural referee,  “ as  often  as  he  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  judge  of  metropolitan  buildings 
so  to  do,  but  not  otherwise,  is  to  sit  as  assessor 
to  the  said  judge  in  the  Court  of  Metropolitan 
Buildings,  and  to  assist  the  said  judge  with 
information  and  advice  upon  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  science  and  profession  of  an 
architect  or  surveyor  which  may  be  material  to 
the  determination  of  any  question  'arising  in 
the  said  court,  and  whereupon  he  shall  be  con- 
sulted by  the  said  judge ; and  also,  whenever 
requested  by  the  said  judge  so  to  do,  to  view 
or  survey  any  building,  structure,  work,  or 
operation  respecting  which  any  question  may 
arise,  or  be  likely  to  arise  in  the  said  court, 
and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  judge,  in  writing 
or  otherwise,  as  the  judge  may  direct.” 

Questions  of  doubt  arising  under  the  Act, 
claims  for  authority  to  execute  works,  and 
other  matters  in  difference  are  to  be  referred 
to  this  court,  and  the  judge  is  to  be  the  sole 
judge  in  all  matters  of  difference ; to  “ determine 
the  same  in  a summary  way,  and  give  his  de- 
cision in  open  court,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
parties  or  their  agents.” 

“ Provided,  that  whenever  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  said  court  shall  consist  of  mat- 
ter of  fact,  or  shall  involve  the  right  to  any 
easement  which  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  said 
court,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  judge, 
upon  the  application  of  any  of  the  parties  whose 
interests  may  be  directly  affected  by  the  deci- 
sion of  such  question,  to  order  that  such  mat- 
ter of  fact,  whether  involving  the  right  to  an 
easement  or  otherwise,  shall  be  tried  by  a jury, 
and  the  same  shall  be  tried  accordingly  at  the 
next  or  other  subsequent  sitting  of  the  said 
court,  as  the  judge  shall  direct ; and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  cause 
notice  of  such  intended  trial  by  a jury  to  be 
given  three  days  at  least  before  the  day  on 
which  6uch  trial  is  to  be  had,  to  any  of  the 
parties  concerned  who  shall  not  have  been 
present  in  the  court  at  which  the  order  for 
such  trial  was  made.” 

No  person  is  to  be  entitled  to  appear  for 
any  other  party,  unless  he  be  an  attorney, 
barrister,  or  have  the  leave  of  the  judge.  Wit- 
nesses who  do  not  attend  on  summons  may  be 
fined  10/.  All  fees,  fines,  &c.  ordered  by  the 
court  are  recoverable  by  execution'against  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  against  whom 
the  order  shall  have  been  made.  The  judge 
may  rehear  cases,  and  rescind  or  alter  previous 
orders ; and  he  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  refer  matters  to  arbitration.  Questions 
as  to  right  of  way,  light,  and  air,  or  claim  to 
any  easements,  may  be  tried  and  determined 
by  this  court,  either  with  a jury  or  without,  if 
the  parties  consent.  Appeal  against  the  judge’s 
decision  in  point  of  law  may  be  made  to  one  of 
the  Superior  Courts  on  a case  drawn  by  the 
judge  himself. 

The  architectural  referee  is  to  receive  a 
salary  (not  fixed  in  the  Bill)  over  and  above 
the  fees  to  be  received  by  him  for  supervision 
of  public  buildings. 

As  to  the  district  surveyors, — the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works  are  to  have  power  to  remove 
at  their  pleasure  any  district  surveyor,  and,  in 
case  of  vacancy  by  such  removal,  or  death,  or 
resignation,  to  appoint  (instead  of  the  magi- 
strate, as  heretofore)  another  qualified  person 


to  the  office.  The  Commissioners  may  also 
consolidate  some  of  the  districts,  and  diminish 
the  number  of  district  surveyors  as  opportuni- 
ties arise.  Every  district  surveyor  hereafter 
appointed  is  to  reside  or  have  his  principal  place 
of  business  in  his  district. 

Modifications  of  the  Act  in  certain  cases 
may  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods, 
on  the  certificate  of  the  Court.  Greater  dis- 
cretionary powers  are  given  to  the  district 
surveyors  than  by  the  present  Act.  The  rates 
of  buildings  are  but  slightly  changed : a first- 
rate  may  cover  twenty  squares  instead  of 
fourteen  as  now,  and  a fourth-rate  may  cover 
four-and-a-half  squares  instead  of  four.  The 
thickness  required  for  walls,  too,  remains  the 
same,  excepting  in  this,  that  the  party-wall  of 
the  uppermost  story  of  a third-rate  building 
may  be  9 inches  instead  of  14  inches  as  at 
present. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  say  more  about 
this  Bill,  and  our  “ County  Court,”  when  we 
see  how  the  cat  jumps  in  St.  Stephen’s. 


ON  THE  DECORATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
BUILDINGS  AT  MUNICH.* 

THE  BASILICA  OF  ST.  BONIFACIUS 

Is  the  most  recently  erected  of  the  churches  at 
Munich,  having  been  completed  only  last  year. 
It  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  M.  Ziebland 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  more  especially  in  the 
interior,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  It  has  a nave  250  feet  in 
length,  terminating  in  a semi-circular  apse. 
On  each  side  are  a double  row  of  monolithic 
columns,  20  feet  high,  forming  in  all  four 
aisles.  These  columns  are  of  pale  grey  mar- 
ble, the  caps  and  bases  being  of  white  marble. 
The  general  effect  of  this  church  is  exceed- 
ingly magnificent ; the  walls  above  the  arches 
over  the  columns  being  covered  with  beautiful 
fresco  paintings,  by  Professor  Hess  and  his 
assistants.  The  principal  range  of  subjects  is 
that  in  the  tier  above  the  arches,  which  illus- 
trates the  life  of  St.  Bonifacius,  the  patron 
saint,  who  was  a native  of  England  : these  are 
contained  in  twelve  grand  paintings,  each  of 
which  has  taken  a twelvemonth  to  execute  : 
they  are  separated  by  ten  circular  compart- 
ments in  chiaro-oscuro.  Above  these  and  be- 
tween the  windows  is  a range  of  subjects  re- 
presenting events  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints  and 
Martyrs  associated  with  Germany.  On  the 
walls  of  the  apse  are  painted  the  figures  of 
Christ  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  St.  Bene- 
dict, St.  Bonifacius,  &c.,  on  a gold  ground. 
The  ceiling  is  an  open  timber-framed  one  : the 
plain  wooden  ground  is  coloured  rich  blue  with 
gold  stars,  the  framing  being  brown  and  red, 
with  interlaced  ornaments  in  gold.  The  orna- 
ment on  a gilt  ground,  introducing  circles  in 
which  are  the  Lamb  and  banner  on  a blue 
ground,  forms  part  of  the  decoration  of  the 
apse.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  composed  of 
inlaid  marble.  When  I was  at  Munich,  the 
frescoes  of  this  church  were  not  completed.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Professor  Hess 
occupied  with  painting  in  fresco,  and  I re- 
marked that  the  operation  was  not  so  rapid  as 
I had  imagined : he  worked  with  great  care, 
using  sable  pencils.  The  rich  gold-work  in 
the  draperies  was  wonderfully  given,  and  the 
flesh  tints  were  free  from  any  appearance  of 
hatching. 

THE  ROYAL  LIBRARY 

Is  a large  and  handsome  building  in  the  Lud- 
wigs Strasse ; but,  like  most  of  the  elevations 
in  this  new  street,  the  front  is  exceedingly  flat : 
it  is  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  late  Professor  Von  Gartner.  The 
staircase  and  the  reading-room  are  the  parts 
more  particularly  calling  for  observation.  This 
staircase  is  a very  grand  and  beautiful  feature, 
whether  from  its  architectural  merits,  or  from 
the  beauty  of  its  polychromatic  decoration. 
It  consists  of  a broad  single  flight  of  steps, 
having  on  each  side  a colonnade,  supporting  a 

* See  page  118,  ante. 
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waggon-headed  ceiling.  The  ceiling  is  divided 
into  nine  compartments  by  strong  contrasts 
of  colour.  It  will  he  remarked  that  the  centres 
of  the  ceiling  are  alternately  of  circular  and 
lozenge  form,  and  that  while  the  margins  of 
the  one  are  red,  those  of  the  other  are  blue. 
The  arabesques  in  the  angles  of  each  panel 
support  figures  of  celebrated  literary  men,  and 
genii  of  the  various  sciences.  The  vaulted 
ceilings  to  the  galleries,  or  landings  on  each 
side  of  the  staircase,  also  deserve  notice.  The 
colouring  is  also  strongly  contrasted,  tin 
grounds  being  alternately  blue  and  red — so 
modified  by  the  harmony  of  their  arrangement 
as  to  produce  a pleasing  effect.  Windows 
range  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
staircase,  and  in  the  semi-circular  space  above 
them  is  a series  of  medallion  heads,  on  a gold 
ground,  surrounded  by  a blue  margin.  The 
general  tone  of  the  walls  is  a brownish  red, 
with  grey  and  pale  buff  panels,  in  which  are 
arabesque  ornaments  of  subdued  colouring. 
The  decoration  of  this  staircase  pleased  me 
greatly,  both  from  the  simplicity  of  its  main 
outlines,  the  harmony  of  its  colouring,  and  its 
chasteness  of  effect ; for  though  its  colouring 
be  powerful,  rich,  and  cheerful,  it  is  by  no 
means  gaudy.  It  has  been  executed  too  with 
great  economy,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
figures,  it  must  have  been  inexpensive  to  carry 
out,  and,  I am  satisfied,  cost  no  more  than  if 
it  had  been  relieved  simply  by  plaster  cast 
mouldings,  of  which  there  is  not  one  in  the 
whole  staircase. 

The  reading-room  of  this  Library  contrasts 
curiously  with  that  in  our  own  Museum.  It 
is  a square,  divided  into  nine  arched  compart- 
ments. The  ceiling  of  each  division  is  vaulted, 
and  simply  ornamented  in  colour  on  a very 
light  ground,  the  soffit  of  the  arches  being 
defined  by  margins,  alternately  blue  and  red, 
between  which  are  gilt  stars  on  a black  ground. 

I imagine  that  3l.  at  the  utmost  paid  the  whole 
cost  of  the  little  gold  used  in  these  stars  ; and 
yet,  from  its  judicious  introduction,  great  effect 
is  produced.  The  walls  are  white;  I think  of 
polished  stucco;  the  architectural  forms  being 
strongly  defined  by  margins,  having  flat  out- 
lined ornament  on  a black  ground.  The  door- 
frames are  flat,  and  are  marked  by  a colouring 
of  Pompeian  character,  the  frames  being  of  a 
sort  of  Indian  red  colour,  with  an  outer  margin 
of  dull  ureen,  and  at  the  top  a panel  of  warm 
grey;  in  the  centre,  a cirele  of  red:  above 
this  is  a coloured  scroll  ornament,  from  which 
springs  a line  drawn  to  the  form  of  the  arch. 
The  caps  of  the  pilasters  are  plainly  moulded, 
form  being  given  by  colour  alone. 

In  the  other  rooms  of  this  building  the  ceil- 
ings are  simply  and  elegantly  ornamented,  of 
which  the  illustrations  now  exhibited  are  ex- 
amples. The  rooms  where  the  books  are 
deposited  are  painted — walls,  ceilings,  cases, 
and  all,  pure  white.  I have  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  decorations  of  the  staircase, 
because  they  seemed  to  me  to  deserve  parti- 
cular attention,  from  the  theory  of  the  power 
of  colours  having  been  well  considered  and 
treated  in  this  example. 


THE  HOFGARTEN 

Is  a square,  laid  out  as  a garden,  surrounded 
by  a colonnade  much  in  the  style  of  the  Palais 
Royal  at  Paris.  One  side  of  it  is  occupied  by 
shops,  cafes,  &c. : at  the  end  are  the  barracks. 
On  another  side  is  the  king’s  palace.  The 
ceilings  and  walls  of  the  colonnade  are  all 
decorated  with  a series  of  subjects,  painted  by 
the  principal  artists  of  Munich.  The  subjects 
on  the  walls  are  historical,  or  battle  pieces, 
landscapes,  &c.,  painted  in  fresco.  The  ceil- 
ings are  decorated  in  arabesque.  Either  these 
paintings  were  done  in  an  inferior  manner  at 
first,  or  they  have  become  injured  by  the  wea- 
ther : certainly  they  looked  in  a rather  neglected 
condition  when  I saw  them. 


THE  KONIGSBAU 


Is  the  new  palace,  built  for  the  ex-king  Louis, 
and  forms  an  addition  to  the  old  palace.  It 
is  a handsome  structure  in  the  Italian  style, 
designed  by  Von  Klenze.  The  interior  de- 
serves very  particular  notice,  for  its  various 
apartments  contain  a series  of  decorations  exe- 
cuted by  the  combined  talent  of  the  greatest 


artists  in  Munich.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
apartments  of  the  king  and  queen  : all  of  these 
are  painted  in  a tasteful  and  beautiful  manner: 
the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  are  here 
brought  to  illustrate  each  other,  showing  their 
development  in  the  various  stages  of  their 
progress.  In  the  apartments  of  the  king  are 
painted  illustrations  from  the  ancient  Greek 
poets;  while  in  those  of  the  queen,  are  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  from  the  poets  of  Ger- 
many. These  rooms  are  finished  with  the 
utmost  completeness,  and  the  floors  are  all  of 
inlaid  woods,  oak,  ebony,  maple,  mahogany, 
&c.,  in  patterns  of  great  elegance  and  excel- 
lent workmanship. 

Ascending  a staircase  of  simple  and  unpre- 
tending character,  we  reach  the  first  of  these 
rooms — an  Antechamber.  Here  the  walls  are 
stuccoed  in  imitation  of  green  marble,  and  on 
a broad  frieze  is  represented  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  other  subjects,  from  the 
early  Greek  poets  : the  figures  are  painted  in 
monochrome,  dull  red  on  a buff  ground,  out- 
lined with  black,  and  perfectly  flat,  in  the  style 
of  the  Etruscan  vases.  The  ceiling  is  divided 
into  small  square  compartments,  with  flat 
ornaments  in  a simple  style  of  colouring. 

The  next  room  is  also  an  Antechamber,  de- 
corated with  panellings,  in  which  are  painted 
subjects  from  the  early  Greek  poets : these  are 
executed  in  the  flat  style,  without  any  shadows, 
but  various  colours  are  employed.  The  gene- 
ral tone  of  the  walls  is  cream  colour,  deco- 
rated in  arabesque  ornaments,  perfectly  flat 
The  frieze  is  about  three  feet  deep,  and  painted 
with  groups  of  figures  from  the  poet  Hesiod, 
on  a grey  ground.  The  general  tone  of  the 
ceiling  is  light  buff : in  the  square  sunk  panels 
are  flat  ornaments  in  lilac  and  green,  and  lilac 
and  buff,  alternately,  on  grey  ground. 

The  next  room  is  a Reception  Room, 
decorated  in  the  Pompeian  manner.  The 
principal  panels  are  blue,  bordered  with 
red,  the  styles  being  white : the  pilaster 
panels  are  filled  with  arabesque  ornament. 

tea-green  ground : the  paintings  in 
the  centre  of  the  panels  are  subjects  from 
Homer.  The  ornamental  cornice  is  white  and 
gold,  the  ground  of  the  frieze  enrichment 
being  picked  in  red.  Above  this  is  a broad 
frieze  arranged  in  panels,  containing  paintings 
from  the  Iliad,  and  hetween  these  are  white 
figures,  the  grounds  being  painted  light  green. 
The  ceiling  is  arranged  in  four  principal  com- 
partments, containing  subjects  from  the  Greek 
mythology  in  circular  medallions;  and  subjects 
of  the  same  kind  are  also  painted  in  semi- 
circular panels.  The  general  ground  of  the 
ceiling  is  almost  filled  with  arabesque  on  a 
light  ground.  The  border  next  the  cornice  is 
arranged  in  small  panellings  in  white  and  gold, 
with  pale  blue  in  the  sinkings.  This  room  is 
much  to  be  admired. 

The  Speisesaal,  or  Dining  Room,  is  also  de- 
corated in  the  Pompeian  manner.  The  ground 
of  the  walls  is  vermilion  red,  covered  with 
arabesque  and  bacchanalian  subjects,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  chief  panels  are  pictures  from 
Anacreon.  The  pilasters,  architraves,  and  sur- 
base  are  of  marble ; the.  doors  of  mahogany, 
gilt.  The  ceiling  is  circular,  and  covered  with 
arabesque  on  a white  ground,  surrounding 
panels  containing  paintings  illustrating  the 
same  poet. 

The  general  ground  of  the  walls  of  the 
Throne  Room  is  entirely  gilt,  and  arranged  in 
a series  of  panellings,  containing  subjects  from 
the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece,  modelled 
by  Schwanthaler  : these  are  intersected  by 
fluted  pilasters,  supporting  a rich  frieze.  The 
walls,  as  I have  already  said,  are  gilt,  but  all 
the  raised  ornaments  and  figures  are  pure 
white  : the  ceiling  is  formed  in  compartments, 
containing  ornaments,  also  finished  in  white 
and  gold.  The  walls  of  the  adjoining  recep- 
tion room  are  decorated  in  the  Herculanean 
style,  with  ornamented  columns  and  arabesque, 
on  buff  and  green  grounds,  and  paintings  in 
panels,  with  groups  illustrating  the  tragedies 
of  iEschylus  : the  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  most 
effectively  and  beautifully  painted  in  arabesque. 

The  walls  of  the  King's  Study  are  entirely 
■urrounded  by  a series  of  cabinets,  painted 
t»reen  and  gold  : above  them  the  wall  is  an 
olive  drab,  the  cornice  blue  and  gold,  the 


ceiling  painted  in  arabesque  in  small  com-tii 
I partments,  and  the  paintings,  semi-circular  ini 
; form,  represent  subjects  from  Sophocles.  The  f 
King's  Dressing  Room  is  similar  in  form  to  the'f 
last  : the  walls  are  painted  : the  subjects  ol<; 
figures  are  illustrations  of  Aristophanes.  Thai 
ground  of  the  walls  of  the  King’s  Bed  Roomiit 
is  principally  green  : in  the  centre  is  the  group  j 
of  Thorwaldsen’s  Night : the  ceiling  is  divided1 1 
into  panellings,  containing  subjects  from  TheJI 
ocritus. 

This  terminates  the  range  of  apartments  be-:it 
longing  to  the  king,  and  those  of  the  queen:* 
now  commence.  The  first  is  a waiting-room, /* 
painted  with  subjects  illustrating  the  ballads* 
of  Burger  : the  walls  are  arranged  in  arches:  i 
supported  by  pilasters:  between  these  are:; 
panels  containing  the  paintings  : the  ceiling  isi| 
arranged  in  small  square  panels,  containing  : 
delicate  arabesque  ornaments. 

The  next  is  the  Throne-room,  the  walls  of:: 
which  are  ornamented  with  plaster  in  lowu 
relief,  and  entirely  gilt : the  dado  is  in  imita-i 
tion  of  lapis  lazuli.  The  frieze  is  very  broad,;, 
and  divided  into  panels,  containing  subjects:;: 
from  the  poems  of  Ivlopstock  on  a blue  ground,  :, 
also  trophies  of  arms  on  red : between  these* 
are  groups  of  children  forming  caryatides  ini: 
white  on  gold.  The  ceiling  is  arranged  in.il 
compartments,  containing  enrichments  in  white  ti 
and  gold,  on  blue  and  red  grounds.  The. 
queen's  drawing-room  is  decorated  in  the  richest  h 
style  of  arabesque,  in  the  manner  of  Hercu-i| 
laneum,  principally  on  a green  ground  : the  H 
whole  wall  space  is  covered  with  perspectives  j 
of  columns,  interspersed  with  children,  flowers,  1 
ornaments,  &c. : in  the  frieze  above  is  illus-ij 
trated  the  Oberon  of  Wieland  : the  ceiling  is 
white  and  gold,  with  coloured  grounds  to  the  r 
ornaments.  In  the  queen's  bedchamber  the  i 
walls  are  painted  in  green  drapery  : in  the  ; 
broad  frieze  above  are  painted  very  graceful 
illustrations  from  the  poet  Goethe.  The  queen’s  ■ 
writing -room  is  also  a very  beautiful  room  : the  I 
walls  here  are  arranged  in  panels  : in  the  (' 
centres  are  pictures,  framed  with  arabesque  | 
ornament — these  contain  subjects  from  the  i| 
works  of  Schiller  : the  ceiling  is  also  covered 
with  illustrations  of  the  same  poet.  In  the 
queen's  library  the  walls  are  covered  with  book-  t- 
cases  : the  fronts  of  them  are  of  looking  glass,  i 
elegantly  framed  by  gilt  brass  work : the  ceil-  f 
ingis  circular  and  very  beautifully  ornamented  ;| 
with  pictures  from  the  works  of  Ludwig  Tieck:  i 
the  ground  of  this  ceiling  is  blue,  the  orna-  . 
ments  being  white  and  gold. 

In  the  ball-room,  which  is  a very  beautiful  !( 
apartment,  the  walls  are  painted  in  arabesques  (■ 
on  a polished  white  stucco  ground  : groups  of  ii 
classic  figures  are  painted  in  the  frieze. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  another  suit  of  !| 
rooms,  worthy  most  particular  notice.  There  | 
are  four  chambers,  painted  by  Julius  Schnorr,  r 
with  a series  of  remarkable  subjects,  illus-  • 
trating  the  Niebelungenlied  : the  events  of  the  i 
story  are  represented  in  a series  of  groups,  t 
nearly  life-size,  painted  on  a very  rich  brown  1 
ground  diapered  with  gold,  framed  with  orna-  j, 
ment  in  blue,  brown  and  gold.  The  ceilings 
are  vaulted,  and  enriched  with  gold  orna- 
ments on  a black  ground,  the  stiles  being  | 
dove-colour,  and  the  margins  fawn-colour,  with 
mouldings  white  and  gold.  Unfortunately 
these  rooms  are  not  well  lighted,  and  the 
colouring  adopted  rather  increases  that  defect. 

The  Festsaalbau  is  the  part  of  the  palace  con- 
taining the  state  apartments  for  court  purposes. 
The  ball-room  is  decorated  with  reliefs  and 
paintings,  in  the  Pompeian  style.  Two  rooms 
are  devoted  to  portraits  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  Munich,  from  the  princess  to  the 
peasant,  by  M.  Stieler : the  walls  of  one  room 
are  red,  the  other  dull  green.  These  grand 
halls  contain  pictures,  painted  in  encaustic,  by 
Schtiorr  and  others,  of  the  battles  and  prin- 
cipal historic  events,  illustrating  the  lives  of 
Charlemagne,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg  : the  ceilings  of  these 
rooms  are  white  and  gold,  with  relief  of  blue 
and  red  in  the  grounds. 

The  Thronsaal,  or  State  Throne-room,  is  an 
imposing  and  very  handsome  apartment: 
large  columns  in  white  and  gold  range  on  each 
side,  and  between  them  are  fourteen  colossal 
statues  in  bronze,  gilt,  of  the  electors  and 
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princes  of  Bavaria,  in  the  costume  of  the  time 
in  which  they  lived. 

I have  thus  gone  through  the  list  of  the 
buildings  calling  for  particular  notice.  I am 
fearful  that  description,  such  as  mine,  is,  after 
all,  a feeble  mode  of  making  known  works  of 
such  high  importance.  I studied  these  works 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  I compared 
them  with  what  I had  seen  at  Paris  and  in 
Italy.  The  present  style  of  decorative  art  in 
Munich  seems  founded  upon  the  study  of  the 
paintings  at  Pompeii,  mingled  with  those  of 
Giulio  Romano,  and  a relic  of  the  old  German 
Gothic  style,  which  is  often  to  be  traced  in 
their  foliage  ornaments.  In  their  knowledge 
of  the  powers  and  harmonies  of  colours,  I 
think  the  artists  of  Munich  superior  to  the 
French  ; but  the  artists  of  Paris  excel  them  in 
the  elegance  of  form,  and  the  colouring  of 
ornament : in  fact,  their  principles  seem 

directly  contrasted : the  one  (the  German) 
gains  his  effect  in  the  purity,  richness,  and 
harmony  of  the  colours  forming  his  grounds ; 
the  French  rather  in  the  ornaments  themselves. 
May  we  in  time  obtain  the  excellences  of  both! 
The  sight  of  these  works  raised  in  my  mind  a 
feeling  of  regret,  almost  of  shame,  that  a city 
so  inferior  to  our  own  metropolis  in  wealth, 
historic  associations,  grandeur,  and  renown, 
should  so  far  excel  it  in  the  complete  beauty  of 
its  public  buildings.  I say  in  the  complete 
beauty  of  its  buildings,  because  we  have  fine 
buildings,  structures  worthy  of  our  famous 
city,  but  they  are  not  complete.  Who  can  visit 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  not  feel  what  it  might 
be  made,  if  the  rich  glow  of  harmonious  colour- 
ing threw  into  full  effect  the  exquisite  propor- 
tions of  its  architectural  details  ? Is  the 
National  Gallery  complete  ? do  the  ceilings  of 
that  building  bear  tribute  to  the  works  of 
genius  on  its  walls  ? 

Yet  I acknowledge  that  much  has  been 
done,  and  that  the  profession  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  colour  in  giving  value  to  form. 
I know  that  the  government  are  anxious  for 
the  success  of  art,  as  an  important  adjunct  to 
manufacture.  I know  that  a Prince  to  whom 
all  this  country  looks  with  affection,  is  ever 
•anxious  to  encourage  art  in  whatever  form  it 
presents  itself;  and,  therefore,  I hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  national  buildings 
of  London  will  present  to  the  eye  monuments, 
not  of  architectural  genius  alone,  but  adorned 
by  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

John  G.  Crace. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ORNAMENTAL  FORMS. 

SYMMETRY  AND  CONTRAST — REPETITION  AND 
VARIETY ORNAMENT  AND  MUSIC. 

In  course  of  a lecture  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Wornum,at  the  Central  School  of  Design, 
on  7th  ult.,  after  some  introductory  remarks, 
in  which  he  divided  ornamentation  into  its  two 
great  classes,  the  flat  and  the  round  or  relieved 
— respectively  the  objects  of  painting  and  mo- 
delling, on  the  elements  of  each  of  which  he 
dwelt  at  some  length, — the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  remark  that  it  seemed  to  be  a law  of  nature 
that  every  individual  thing  should  be  com- 
posed of  two  similar  parts  in  its  outward 
appearance;  and  as  the  internal  arrangement 
was  often  different,  as  in  the  animal  creation, 
that  this  similarity  of  externals  would  appear  to 
be  an  evidence  of  the  design  of  beauty.  We 
find  this  similarity  of  parts  more  or  less  de- 
cided (he  continued)  according  to  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  object,  from  the  simplest  crystal- 
line form  to  that  of  man.  And  we  find  this 
remarkable  similarity  relaxed  only  where  its 
relaxation  does  not  interfere  with  the  beauty  of 
the  object,  as  in  a tree,  the  two  halves  of  which 
are  not  exactly  symmetrical  in  their  branches, 
yet  they  are  generally  so,  and  there  is  quite  as 
much  symmetry  in  a tree  as  the  eye  can 
appreciate.  It  is  so  also  with  flowers  : the 
calyx  and  petals  of  all  flowers  are  symmetrical, 
and  the  symmetry  is  the  more  decided  inversely 
as  the  number  of  flowers  on  the  stem.  Plu- 
rality of  members  seems  to  do  away  with  the 
special  symmetry  of  the  individual  member;  and 
where  there  are  several  flowers  from  one  root 
or  on  one  stem,  the  deviation  from  individual 
symmetry  is  always  in  favour  of  the  symmetry 
of  the  collective  group  or  groups  : where  nature 


groups  it  is  the  group  that  is  the  ornament,  not  • 
the  individual,  and  this  is  a law  which  must  be  I 
observed  likewise  in  art, — as  in  all  clusters,  I 
colonnades,  or  festoons  : the  individuals  of  I 
such  designs  may  be  arranged  at  random,  j 
provided  the  cluster,  colonnade,  or  festoon  be  ! 
itself  of  symmetrical  proportions.  In  endea- 
vouring to  be  symmetrical  in  our  designs, 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  artificial  or  formal, 
we  are  strictly  following  one  of  the  grand 
principles  of  nature.  This  distinction  between 
the  symmetry  of  the  parts  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  group  or  cluster  is  very  important.  Take 
man  himself : he  is  a compound  form — a group 
of  trunk,  limbs,  and  extremities  : whatever  part 
of  the  group  is  balanced  by  a similar  mem- 
ber on  the  other  side  is  without  that  sym- 
metry of  which  we  are  speaking  : the  arm 
is  not  symmetrical,  because  it  is  balanced  by  a 
similar  member  on  the  other  side ; but  take  the 
head,  which  has  not  this  plurality  to  disturb  its 
symmetry,  and  we  find  a perfect  contrast  of 
the  two  parts.  This  I believe  to  be  true  of  all 
natural  groups,  and  this  law  of  symmetry  is  so 
important,  that  there  is  no  form  or  combina- 
tion of  forms  whatever  that,  when  symmetri- 
cally contrasted  or  repeated,  cannot  be  made 
subservient  to  beauty. 

The  whole  grammar  of  ornament  consists  in 
contrast,  repetition,  and  series.  A perfect 
contrast  in  form  may  be  defined  as  the  solid, 
or  section  of  solid,  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  an  outline  around  a given  axis  : a sphere, 
for  instance,  may  be  regarded  as  a form  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  a semicircle  round 
its  own  diameter.  Repetition  and  series  are 
nearly  identical : series  comprises  repetition, 
and  defines  its  order.  Mouldings  are  simple 
repetitions,  right-lined  or  curved,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
value  of  series  is  the  kaleidoscope : all  the 
beautiful  figures  represented  by  that  instru- 
ment are  repetitions  in  circular  series,  and 
often  the  rudest  materials  will  generate  ex- 
tremely beautiful  effects.  The  designer  should 
have  constant  recourse  to  the  kaleidoscope : he 
will  derive  an  infinite  variety  of  suggestions 
from  it,  including  an  endless  store  of  beautiful 
rosettes  ready  made  to  his  hand.  The  ellip- 
tical, or  any  other  regular  series,  symmetrically 
arranged,  will  be  found  nearly  equally  valuable 
with  the  circular. 

The  application  of  these  and  other  principles 
to  diapers,  & c.,  was  illustrated  by  various 
drawings,  and  the  lecturer  thus  proceeded  : — 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  eye  requires 
variety  of  surface  to  gratify  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  called  taste,  how  is  this  variety  to  be 
effected?  By  dividing  surfaces  into  compart- 
ments, and  by  making  some  portions  more 
prominent  than  others,  and  thus  producing 
that  contrast  which  we  assumed  at  starting  to 
be  the  element  of  all  ornamental  effects.  These 
compartments  are  known  as  panels,  borders, 
cornice,  frieze,  basement  or  dado,  capital, 
shaft,  base,  pedestal,  neck,  body,  foot,  and  so 
on, — all  names  designating  the  ornamental 
divisions  of  the  general  schemes  of  objects. 
Though  these  things  may  not  be  in  themselves 
ornamented,  the  mere  division  of  an  object 
into  such  parts  is  done  solely  for  variety 
of  effect,  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  mind.  These  various  compaitmenls 
are  separated  or  made  prominent  by  mould- 
ings : mouldings  may  be  either  mere  suits  of 
concave  and  convex  members,  as  in  many 
Gothic  examples,  or  the  concave  series  may  he 
filled  in  with  ornamental  details;  but  the  bor- 
der or  moulding  is  the  ornament,  and  not  the 
details  of  which  it  is  composed  ; and  although 
these  may  be  varied  indefinitely,  they  ought 
not  to  disturb  the  order  or  arrangement  on 
which  the  ornament  depends,  because  special 
attraction  to  secondary  details  is  not  a merit 
but  a capital  defect  in  a design.  The  orna- 
mental details  referred  to  are  the  zigzag,  the 
fret,  the  echinus,  the  astragal,  the  anthemions, 
theguilloclie  varieties,  and  the  scrolls.  In  the 
zigzag  we  have  the  simplest  variety  of  lines  we 
can  well  conceive.  In  the  frets  we  have  a 
more  complicated  order  of  right  lined  series.  In 
the  varieties  of  the  guilloche  we  have  a similar 
simple  series  of  curved  lines  or  interlacings. 
In  the  echinus  we  have  another  character, — a 
bold  alternation  of  light  and  shade;  and  in 


the  astragal  we  have  a similar  result  on  a 
smaller  scale : both  of  these  latter  belong 
essentially  to  the  solid  or  round.  In  the  scrolls 
we  have  a regular  running  series  or  alternation 
of  spirals,  or  any  materials  treated  in  that 
order  of  curve.  Use  among  the  Romans  esta- 
blished an  extraordinary  prestige  in  favour  of 
the  acanthus,  but  any  other  materials  would 
answer  the  purpose.  In  the  anthemions  we 
have  a compound  element,  a succession  or 
alternation  of  a harmonic  group  of  curves  in 
a conventional  adaption  of  floral  forms,  as  the 
name  anthemion  itself  implies.  In  Greek  ex- 
amples we  have  a smaller  and  larger  cluster 
alternated,  sometimes  reversed,  sometimes  in- 
closed in  a curve,  and  generally  connected  by 
a band,  by  mere  contact,  or  by  some  simple 
scroll. 

Every  example  of  an  ornament  must  have 
an  individuality  of  detail  necessarily,  but  it  is 
a very  great  mistake  to  adopt  this  detail  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  ornament.  Half  of  our 
classical  buildings  are  covered  with  honey- 
suckles, bringing  the  whole  art  of  Greece  into 
disgrace  for  its  monotony  and  formality,  while 
there  is  scarcely  a weed  in  England  that  might 
not  with  equal  skill  have  been  substituted  with 
perhaps  equal  effect.  To  the  designer,  notone 
of  the  whole  series  of  popular  ornaments  is 
beautiful  merely  because  it  represents  any 
natural  object : we  do  not  admire  the  echinus 
and  the  astragal,  because  they  are  derived 
from  the  horse-chesnut  or  the  huckle-bone, 
but  because  they  are  admirable  details  for 
that  prominent  contrast  of  light  and  shade 
which  is  so  extremely  valuable  for  edges 
or  mouldings : in  short,  the  ornament 

or  detail  is  beautiful  in  design  because 
it  has  been  chosen  to  illustrate  certain 
symmetries  or  contrasts  delightful  to  the 
mind,  just  as  harmonies  and  melodies  delight 
it  through  another  of  its  senses.  The  analogy 
between  music  and  ornament,  indeed,  I believe 
to  be  perfect : one  is  to  the  eye  what  the  other 
is  to  the  ear,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  will  be  practically  demonstrated. 
The  principles  of  harmony,  time  or  rythm* 
and  melody  are  well  defined  in  music  and 
indisputable : many  men  of  many  generations 
have  devoted  their  entire  lives  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  principles,  and  they  are  known  ; 
but  in  ornament  they  are  not  known,  and 
perhaps  not  recognised  even  as  unknown 
quantities,  simply,  the  lecturer  believed,  be- 
cause as  yet  no  man  has  ever  devoted  himself 
to  their  elimination  ; though  many  of  the 
ancient  and  middle  age  designers  have  evi- 
dently had  a true  perception  of  them.  Notes 
in  music  correspond  exactly  with  the  compo- 
nent details  of  form  in  ornament,  and  as  an 
independent  note  is  not  music,  but  only  sound, 
so  no  detail  of  form  is  anything  more  than  an 
individual  figure  unless  subjected  to  the  laws 
of  ornament,  as  the  sounds  must  be  to  those 
of  music.  The  first  principle  of  ornament 
seems  to  be  repetition  : the  simplest  character 
of  this  is  a measured  succession,  in  series  of 
soma  one  detail,  as  a moulding,  for  instance  : 
this  stage  of  ornament  corresponds  with 
melody  in  music,  which  is  a measured  succes- 
sion of  diatonic  sounds,  the  system  in  both 
arising  from  the  same  source — rythm  — in 
music,  called  also  time, — in  ornament,  propor- 
tion, or  symmetry, — in  both  cases  proportion 
or  quantity.  The  second  stage  in  music  is 
harmony,  or  a combination  of  melodies : it  is 
also  identical  in  ornamental  art : every  correct 
| ornamental  scheme  is  a combination  of  series, 
or  measured  successions  of  forms,  and,  upon 
identical  principles  in  music  and  ornament, 
called,  in  the  first,  counterpoint,  in  the  other, 
symmetrical  contrast.  Such  a close  analogy 
must  convince  even  the  most  sceptical  that 
ornament  consists  in  something  more  than  a 
mere  artistic  elaboration  of  either  natural  or 
conventional  details,  and  that  all  mechanical 
ingenuity  must  be  kept  strictly  subservient  to 
theoretical  principles  of  arrangement.  The 
highest  imitative  skill,  employed  on  the  most 
beautiful  natural  materials,  out  of  the  strict 
province  of  so-called  fine-art,  will  engender  but 
mere  fanciful  vagaries,  utterly  powerless  on 
the  eye,  as  ornament,  when  compared  with  even 
the  crudest  materials  of  the  coarsest  execution 
if  only  arranged  in  any  order  or  combination 
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of  harmonic  progressions.  It  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  a special  analogy  between  Greek 
ornament  and  Greek  music.  Melody  was  per- 
fectly developed  among  the  Greeks,  while  they 
seem  to  have  entered  very  slightly  into  the 
capabilities  of  harmony.  Their  ornament  is 
also,  as  far  as  series  or  independent  successions 
are  concerned,  perfect;  but  it  exhibits  few 
combinations  beyond  this.  Ornament  became 
more  complicated  among  the  Romans  ; but  it 
was  not  until  comparatively  modern  times,  as 
in  music,  that  those  vast  schemes  were  deve- 
loped which  constitute  the  masterpieces  of  their 
respective  arts ; such  as  are  displayed  by  the 
Moors  in  Sicily  or  in  Spain,  or  by  the  great 
masters  of  Italy.  The  Parthenon  itself,  taken 
as  a whole,  is  a magnificent  combined  harmony, 
but  examined  as  to  its  ornamental  details,  is  of 
an  extremely  simple  character : the  sculptures 
of  the  pediments  are  the  only  departure  from  a 
simple  progressive  series  of  uniform  materials. 

In  his  next  lecture,  Mr.  Wornum  proposed 
£o  treat  of  harmonies  in  colour. 


THE  INDISCRIMINATE  PRAISE  OF  THE 
BUILDING  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

I have  waited  patiently  up  to  this  time  in 
the  expectation  that  the  tremendous  flourish  of 
drums  and  trumpets  about  the  Exhibition 
building  in  the  Park  would  cease,  and  some- 
thing like  a calm  and  reasonable  investigation 
of  the  merits  of  the  work  would  supervene. 
The  noise  being  now  somewhat  hushed,  I 
think  I may  venture  to  write  this  letter,  to 
suggest  a few  points  of  inquiry  as  to  the  con- 


struction and  appointments  of  the  building, 
and  to  state  a fact  or  two  which  I think  should 
be  known.  I may  premise,  that  I should  not 
have  gone  into  the  matter  had  all  the  laudations 
we  have  heard  been  comparative,  and  made 
with  reference  to  shortness  of  time,  &c. ; but 
they  are  absolute,  and  the  building  is  referred 
to  as  an  illustration  of  the  highest  pitch  to 
which  the  science  of  construction  has  been 
carried  in  this  country.  Without  presuming 
to  dictate,  and  certainly  without  any  desire  to 
undervalue  the  importance  of  the  undertaking, 
I may  perhaps  be  permitted,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  ask  a few  questions  and  make  a few 
suggestions. 

Dismissing  for  the  present  all  inquiry  as  to 
koto  this  design  came  to  be  adopted  by  the 
commission,  I will  confine  myself  to  the 
building  as  it  stands.  We  are  told  by  the 
authorised  exponent  of  the  work,  that  every 
portion  of  the  building  is  the  result  of  most 
minute  and  scientific  calculation  (he  was,  by 
the  way,  guilty  of  a piece  of  gratuitous  im- 
pertinence about  architects  never  calculating, 
&c.  &c.).  Now,  the  first  point  to  which  this 
calculation  would  apply,  would  be,  I appre- 
hend, to  determine  the  size  and  section  of  the 
columns,  so  as  to  obtain  the  requisite  strength 
with  the  least  metal.  Has  this  been  done  ? 
Or  is  the  form  adopted  the  result  of  any 
a priori  calculation  whatever?  I very  much 
doubt  if  these  queries  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative;  and  (without  pretending  to  be 
guided  by  an  elaborate  equation)  1 would 
suggest,  to  moot  a point,  whether  the  form  A 
in  the  accompanying  sketch  be  not  stronger 


Fig.  A. 

than  the  form  B,  the  one  used,  and  whether 
it  do  not  also  contain  less  metal  : the 
metal  in  the  form  A — the  radius  of  the 
flutes  being  equal  to  that  of  the  circle  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  octagon— is  the  same  as 
in  the  continuous  circle  of  that  diameter; 
whereas,  in  the  form  B,  the  gusset  pieces  ccc, 
&c.  are  in  excess.  Suppose  a force  acting  on 
each  column  in  the  direction  of  the  line  F,  in 
the  case  of  A the  pressure  is  resisted  by  a con- 
vex surface,  in  B by  a concave  surface  : in  one 
case  the  pressure  is  on  the  arch,  in  the  other 
it  is  applied  to  the  soffit.  I am  told  by  an 
iron-founder  that  he  would  as  soon  cast  one 
column  as  the  other  : at  all  events,  the  form  I 
suggest  is  in  accordance  with  nature’s  con- 
struction, as  may  be  observed  in  the  ribbed 
and  fluted  forms  of  the  stems  of  ferns,  grasses, 
&c.  Further,  with  respect  to  the  columns, 
as  a question  of  art  and  design,  why  should 
they  not  be  ornamental?  the  cost  would  be 
simply  the  extra  expense  on  one  model ; and 
why  should  not  the  caps  and  bases  form  part 
of  the  construction,  instead  of  being  “ dum- 
mies,” stuck  on  afterwards  to  disguise  the 
construction,  and  to  make  it  appear  one  thing 
whilst  it  really  is  another  ? 

To  pass  to  the  next  important  feature  of  the 
construction — the  girders  between  the  columns, 
— are  these  girders  or  ties  (cast-iron,  of  a 
trellis  pattern)  of  a proper  material  for  the 
purpose  ? and  if  so,  are  they  of  the 
best  form  in  which  the  material  can 
be  used  ? I am  inclined  to  think  that  both 
these  queries  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Cast-iron,  as  too  many  failures  have  proved, 
is  a most  treacherous  material,  especially  when 
under  tension,  even  in  its  best  form  ; and  I 
can  by  no  means  persuade  myself  that  the 


Fig.  B. 

form  used  is  the  best : the  great  characteristic 
of  cast-iron  is  the  power  to  resist  compression  ; 
but  it  is  here  made  to  do  duty,  with  respect  to 
the  parts  on  which  the  strength  depends,  by  the 
top  and  bottom  flanges,  under  the  most  severe 
tension — a mode  of  construction  very  proper 
for  wrought-iron  or  wood,  but  surely  wasteful 
and  unscientific  in  cast-iron.  I say  wasteful, 
because  if  the  girders  will  bear  a certain  proof 
in  this  form,  they  would,  I imagine,  bear  a hea- 
vier one  if  the  same  weight  of  metal  were  ar- 
ranged in  almost  any  other,  say  theordinaryopen 
web  with  top  and  bottom  flange.  But  why 
should  wrought-iron  girders  not  have  been 
used,  unless  it  be  urged  that  they  would  take 
a longer  time  to  make,  and  would  cost  more 
money,  which  I doubt  ? Besides,  such  a plea 
would  be  no  answer  on  the  merits : the  wrought- 
iron  might  have  been  used  either  in  the  form 
of  boiler-plate  girders,  or  in  the  trellis  form  : 
half  the  depth  would  have  given  more  strength, 
at  least.  1 know  of  wrought-iron  trellis  girders 
80  feet  span  in  the  clear,  which  are  loaded  with 
two  arches  in  brickwork,  the  floor  above,  and 
the  moving  weight  of  hundreds  of  people,  the 
room  being  a grand  ball  and  reception  room 
of  a palace,  of  which  the  girders  are  3 feet 
6 inches  high  : those  of  the  exhibition  building 
are  3 feet  inches.  Further,  as  a matter  of 
art  and  design,  would  not  the  effect  have  been 
much  more  harmonious  if  the  slender  iron 
columns  had  been  connected  by  the  light  and 
graceful  forms  of  the  wrought-iron  trellis, 
instead  of  being,  apparently,  crushed  by  these 
ponderous  bearers  ? 

It  appears  that  doubts  have  been  entertained 
of  the  general  stability  of  the  building,  and 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  I presume  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  have  con- 


sented to  the  introduction  of  wrought-iron  i 
diagonal  tie-rods  in  some  parts  of  the  work  : :! . 
now,  the  principle  of  construction  being  one  of  ( : 
inertia,  or  dead  weight,  and  not  of  equilibrium,  , 

I,  for  one,  do  not  think  these  ties  will  be  of  1 . 
much  use,  although  I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  . i 
Scott  Russell,  who,  in  a harangue  he  delivered  l:*i 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  made  it  ; i 
out  that  any  one  in  a series  of  columns  might  tli 
be  broken  without  disturbing  any  other  part  ti 
of  the  work,  and  illustrated  his  position  by  ■ 
stating  you  might  knock  away  I don’t  know  v. 
how  many  legs  of  a dining-room  table,  and  it  I 
would  stand  all  the  same.  Without  offence  to  i: 
Mr.  Russell,  he  has,  by  proving  too  much,  ,fl 
talked  nonsense,  inasmuch  as  if  one  of  the  :ii 
columns,  say  on  the  ground  story,  were  to  be  : i! 
broken  away,  the  girders  which  that  column  n 
supported  would  certainly  follow  it,  as  would  I 
also  all  the  superincumbent  columns  and  load,  I 
and  if  that  load  were  a heavy  one,  the  lever-  n 
age  and  cross  strain  would,  most  probably, 
break  the  adjoining  columns,  and  make  a i 
tolerable  “ average  ” of  the  whole  affair.  How-  -m 
ever,  dismissing  the  above  amateur  engineer-  m 
ing,  I wish  to  make  a remark  on  the  manner  i; 
in  which  the  tie-rods  are  fitted.  They  are  1 
brought  up  at  the  intersections  through  a cast-  pi 
iron  ring,  apparently  about  five-eighths  or  :n 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  tapped  at  the  :|d 
ends,  and  screwed  up  with  nuts.  Wherein  con-  |oj 
sists  the  strength  of  these  ties?  It  is  mea-  « 
sured  by  the  power  of  the  worm  of  the  screw,  ,jv| 
and  by  the  power  of  the  cast-iron  ring  to  resist 
extension  : even  a wrought-iron  ring  would  be-  • i 
come  distorted  : why  not  have  used  coupling  | 
plates  and  wedged  up?  I suspect  this  is  a bit  :h 
of  a quiz  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  : they  j i 
seem  to  say,  “You  shall  have  your  ties  if  you  ii 
like,  but  we  will  take  care  they  shall  be  of  no  : 
use.” 

I now  come  to  a very  great  gun  that  has  > i 
been  so  often  fired  off  with  so  much  noise, — I 
mean  the  ridge  and  furrow  roofs,  and  the  so-  i 
called  “ Paxton  gutters.”  You  will  be  rather  ii 
surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Paxton  is  no  more  ffi 
the  original  inventor  of  these  arrangements  i . 
than  your  printer’s  devil.  To  prove  this  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Strutt,  of  Derby,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  ill 
Mr.  C.  Sylvester,  engineer,  executed  on  a 
small  scale  a ridge  and  furrow  roof,  with  the 
triple  gutter,  forty  years  ago,  but  the  triple  m 
gutter  was  of  iron  : this  Mr.  Paxton  admits 
he  has  seen,  and  it  does  so  happen  that  Mr.  : 
John  Sylvester,  the  son  of  Charles  Sylvester,  'j 
designed  and  executed,  seven  years  ago,  a I 
vinery  for  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Strutt  (the  son 
of  Mr.  W.  Strutt),  wherein  the  triple  gutter  ii 
out  of  the  solid  in  wood  and  the  ridge  and  Ii 
furrow  roof  are  adopted,  the  columns  being  ji 
used  as  downright  rain-water  pipes.  Indeed,  Ii 
to  come  nearer  home,  if  any  of  your  readers  4 
will  go  four  or  five  miles  on  the  Edgeware-road,  I: 
they  will  see  on  the  left  hand  side  a ridge  and 
furrow  roof  over  a greenhouse  which  has  been  ji 
up  these  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Had  l 
there  not  been  so  much  noise  made  about  this  li 
matter,  I should  not  have  alluded  to  it,  as  I 
really  considered  a knowledge  of  these  arrange-  jfi 
ments  was  “common  stock”  among  profes-  e 
sional  men,  and  the  worst  symptom  in  the  ), 
business  is,  that  it  is  not  so. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  the  construe-  e 
tion  and  details  of  the  building  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation, such  as  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  f 
which  will  certainly  be  smashed  all  to  pieces  if  ji 
such  a hail-storm  occur  as  happened  in  the  i. 
neighbourhood  of  the  building  three  or  four  ji 
years  ago.  As  to  the  calico  covering,  perhaps  ji 
a sailor  can  tell  us  how  long  this  would  last  in  I 
a gale  of  wind.  The  difference  of  expansion  1 
between  the  bottoms  of  the  ground-floor  j 
columns  rigidly  tied  together  underground, 
and  the  tops  of  the  columns  in  the  great  | 
heat  immediately  under  the  glass,  is  a mat-  j 
ter  for  inquiry  : so  as  to  the  open  floors  j 
through  which  all  the  dirt  from  thousands 
of  feet  is  to  be  swept  into  a chamber 
below,  which  is  to  be  a source  of  ventila- 
tion. Query,  whether  the  air  will  be  any 
sweeter  for  passing  through  the  exhalations  of 
this  dungheap ; but  my  letter  is  already  much 
longer  than  I intended,  so  I will  conclude  by  , 
stating  that  I sat  down  to  write  the  foregoing 
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remarks  (although  I dare  say  my  motives  will 
be  misinterpreted)  entirely  with  a view  of  pro- 
moting useful  inquiry,  and  of  getting  fairly  at 
the  merits  of  the  question  ; that  we,  as  prac- 
tical men,  must  not  be  carried  away  by  an  indis- 
criminate admiration  merely  because  the  build- 
ing is  large  ; and  that,  as  I see  the  matter,  the 
only  part  of  the  undertaking  which  calls  for 
hearty  praise,  and  which  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  is  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson  have  executed  this  very  large  work 
in  an  unparalleled  short  space  of  time,  and 
have  thereby  proved  the  great  resources  of  the 
country,  and  their  own  means  of  commanding 
them.  I,  as  a professional  man,  congratulate 
them  on  their  performance,  and  I hope  they 
will  some  day  build  another  such  building, 
when  they  shall  have  had  more  time  to  turn 
themselves  round,  and  to  thoroughly  consider 
the  details  of  the  construction  and  appoint- 
ments. Henry  Duesbury. 


DESIGNING  MEN. 

As  you  seem  to  regard  with  some  favour  the 
history  of  a life  spent  in  the  arts,  I shall 
imitate  my  good  old  friend  Britton,  and  offer 
you  an  autobiography,  which  you  will  decide 
upon  for  printing,  if  you  consider  worth  any- 
thing the  opinions  of  an  old  stager,  as  the  boys 
of  the  present  day  impertinently  call  me; 
though  you  may  see  that  my  hand  is  still 
steady  enough  for  work;  and  of  my  brain, 
here  is  a specimen  : — 

Imagine,  then,  in  the  year  1817,  two  young 
men  entering  upon  life,  each  with  a thousand 
pounds  for  his  capital : one  (my  brother)  an 
eminent  tradesman,  whose  house  has  slaught- 
ered more  calves,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in 
London,  and  who  now  retires  on  a comforta- 
ble income  (though  I doubt  if  his  boys,  who 
are  to  buy  his  business,  will  do  as  well ; but 
this  by  the  way);  the  other,  myself,  just  out 
of  a good  architect’s  office,  where  I was  truly 
educated  for  a term  of  seven  years.  Then  getting 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  being 
offered,  or  rather  commanded,  to  go  abroad,  to 
arrange  some  important  works,  and  start  them, 
you  must  fancy  me  returned  to  England  in 
1823,  just  in  time  to  find  that  only  travelled 
men  were  worth  patronage,  and  therefore  off 
again  on  the  grand  tour, — Italy,  Greece,  Sicily, 
a little  of  Egypt,  France,  the  Rhine,  and  home. 
Little  enough  of  the  thousand  pounds  was 
left,  you  may  imagine,  but  still  some 
connections,  I thought,  remained  to  me ; 
but,  alas!  no;  1825  had  done  some  irre- 
mediable harm : other  men  had  stepped 

into  my  path,  and  builders  began  to  be  archi- 
tects. Only  one  course  seemed  opened  to  me, 
and  I embraced  it.  Let  my  previous  history 
(for  you,  perhaps,  do  not  recollect  the  two 
Bonds)  be  a warning  to  architects  who  leave 
their  prospects  to  improve  their  minds,  as  my 
future  progress  will  also  teach'  a lesson.  The 
manufacturers  began  to  get  tired  of  the 
French  taste  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
Gallic  classicism  of  Napoleon,  and  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  get  into  habits  of  designing 
for  different  trades  : my  style  is  now  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  for  it  was  luckily  a favourite ; but 
my  name  is  never  heard : let  that  pass  for  the 
present.  I have  seen  enough  to  warrant  my 
speaking  on  the  present  position  of  design, 
designers,  and  manufactures  : thank  goodness 
I have  done  with  them,  and  hope  to  live  as 
easily  as  I may  in  my  brother’s  house  on  the 
little  more  than  sixty  pounds  a year  which  I 
have  managed  to  save  by  buying  an  annuity 
cheap.  What  is  the  great  complaint  against 
manufacturers  at  the  present  time  ? the  want 
of  taste  in  their  productions.  What  is  the 
cause  of  that  want  ? the  non-employment  of 
proper  artists.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  manu- 
facturers, when  willing,  being  unable  to  find 
such  men  ? their  fault  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  not  paying  them.  So  now,  when 
the  manufacturer  exclaims  that  he  does 
not  know  where  to  find  his  men,  it 
seems,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  pay  sufficiently  to  tempt  great 
artists ; secondly,  that  those  great  artists  are 
really  incapable  (and  I admit  the  fact,  for  they 
do  not  know  the  details  of  their  business) ; 
thirdly,  that  he  cannot  find  the  lesser  men,  for 


their  addresses  are  not  known ; their  existence 
is  barely  tolerated  by  the  manufacturer.  This 
cry  is  his  excuse  for  copying  foreign  works ; 
and  he  is  spoiling  the  students  of  the  schools 
of  design  by  taking  the  young  men,  as  soon  as 
they  can  copy,  from  their  lessons.  Now,  in 
France,  there  are,  as  always,  ateliers  which  the 
student  cannot  leave  till  he  can  design  ; that 
is  to  say  (translated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tradesman),  invent.  It  really  is  remarkable  so 
few  of  them  know  the  difference  between  a 
drawing  and  a design. 

It  is  far  from  my  meaning  that  there  are  no 
designers  in  our  manufactories  : in  some  of 
the  oldest  houses  there  are  such  men,  either  as 
partners  or  as  confidential  clerks ; and  if  you 
want  to  know  these  houses,  there  are  so  few 
that,  I believe,  you  may  find  them  all 
among  those  who  petitioned  for  the  Regis- 
tration of  Designs  Bill ; but  even  these  houses 
fell  into  the  error  of  hiding  the  name  of  their 
art-producer,  so  that  we  know  of  few,  and  of 
these  few,  who  knows  the  fate  of  Bogaerts  or 
of  Bridgens  ? Yet  one  helped  to  revolutionize 
the  style  of  our  furniture ; the  other  taught 
how  metal  could  be  effectively  cast. 

But  the  poor  lads  of  the  present  day,  com- 
pelled to  steal,  have  no  ground  for  asking  their 
employers  to  parade  them  as  men  of  talent,  so 
they  get  swamped  ; and  if  any  credit  be  given, 
the  manufacturer  takes  it  to  himself,  and  often 
does  not  confess  he  has  bought  it.  Now,  in 
times  gone  by,  Andrea  Mantegna,  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, Le  Pantre,  and  a host  of  others,  were 
employed  by  men  who  proclaimed  their  artists’ 
names  as  an  advertisement  of  the  excellence  of 
their  goods.  In  this  country  it  is  the  reverse  : 
by  employment  in  a factory  an  artist  loses  caste, 
and  so  I cannot  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  which,  perhaps,  is  no 
loss,  as  I could  not  afford  the  honour;  but  in 
Germany  and  France  the  architect  is  in  a worse 
position  than  the  ornamentist.  How  is  it  that  all 
the  upholsterers  have  a generally  uniform  style  ? 
and  where  were  they  educated  to  get  it  f The 
style  of  my  master’s  day  has  gone  out — who 
devised  the  new  one  ? do  styles  arise  sponta- 
neously. If  so,  why  did  not  a new  style  of 
architecture  arise  at  the  same  time  ? 

It  was,  and  I am  proud  to  say  it,  through 
the  architect  that  the  manufacturers  got  de- 
signs ; and  how  do  they  behave  ? They  steal, 
Sir;  they  steal;  and  so  they  get  their  reward, 
while  their  slaves  are  yearly  let  down  in  the 
proportion  of  their  pay,  as  the  excellence  of  their 
former  designs  occasions  a demand  for  similar 
articles  which  want  no  designing  : and  this  is 
not  an  unfair  statement,  for,  like  their  brethren 
in  other  trades,  who  say,  “ we  risked  the  first, 
let  us  have  the  profits  of  the  following,”  the 
manufacturers  in  London,  till  the  last  seven 
years,  made  their  employers  pay  for  the  design 
in  the  first  instance.  Whose  was  it  then?  The 
employer  paid  for  a design  for  an  article  of 
which  he  only  would  have  one,  and  so  paid — 
was  it  his  ? The  manufacturer  was  paid  for 
producing  it — was  it  his  ? The  designer  was 
paid  as  if  one  only  was  to  be  made  from  it, 
when  hundreds  of  copies  were  made, — by  the 
employer,  by  his  friends,  by  the  manufacturers 
they  employed,  by  the  first  maker  for  his 
clients,  for  their  friends,  to  no  end  of  redupli- 
cation. Had  the  designer  no  claim  to  any- 
thing but  his  first  guinea  ? Should  he  not 
have  even  the  reputation,  which  should  induce 
others  to  employ  him  ? Such  successful 
articles  were  common,  and  in  one  house  a 
single  designer’s  productions  only  to  this 
moment  are  inquired  for  by  the  public  and  the 
trade. 

Yet  with  this  crying  evil,  known  to  every 
one  connected  with  the  literature  of  art,  all 
editors,  and  you  are  one  of  them,  allow  the 
public  to  read  “ we  are  inferior  in  talent  of 
design  to  foreign  ornamentists.”  Take  an- 
other instance : one  manufacturer,  on  being 
taxed  by  his  employer  for  multiplying  the 
pattern  from  a mould  charged  to  the  em- 
ployer, was  cool  enough  to  say,  " your  bill  was 
paid  last  Christmas,  and  till  then  I did  not  use 
your  mould.”  Another,  equally  candid,  told 
one  of  his  employers  that  all  the  moulds  he 
used  had  been  originally  paid  for  by  that  very 
employer ; and  again,  I was  last  year  shown 
my  own  drawings  as  the  property  for  sale  of 


the  manufacturer  to  whom  they  had  been  en- 
trusted by  a former  client  of  mine  for  execu- 
tion for  him  only. 

Yet  the  Society  of  Arts  rewards  manu- 
facturers at  its  exhibitions,  and  the  governing 
body  or  jury  may  be  defied  to  give  a reason- 
able reason.  Is  it  for  the  design  ? then  they 
should  reward  the  designer.  Is  it  for  work- 
manship ? then  they  should  reward  the  work- 
man. Is  it  for  understanding  his  own  in- 
terests ? that  is  an  odd  cause  for  rewarding 
the  manufacturer  only,  who  does  not  exhibit 
a speculation  for  love,  but  a commission,  or  a 
selling  article. 

How  many  names  of  designers  will  appear 
at  this  great  exposition  in  the  glass  case  at 
Hyde  Park?  Excepting  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  design,  I may  say,  not  one  such 
man  will  be  put  forward.  Nor,  unless  he  exe- 
cute his  own  designs,  can  he  step  forward  of 
himself. 

As  for  the  art-manufactures,  as  they  were 
called,  I presume  they  have  had  their  day,  and 
will  forbear  to  rake  up  their  weaknesses,  unless 
some  one  will  praise  them  first. 

I said  that  the  manufacturers  stole  : they 
steal  in  all  manner  of  ways, — even  before  the 
first  article  is  supplied  to  the  employer,  the 
public  can  get  it : such  was  my  information 
at  our  late  great  goldsmiths.  [Speaking  of 
that  trade,  I must  admit,  too,  that  Messrs. 
Garrards  do  show  off  Mr.  Cotterill,  and  he 
deserves  it].  And  in  the  very  last  article  which 
I have  invented,  the  substitution  of  one  colour 
for  another,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  manu- 
facturer, has  authorized  him,  he  thinks,  to 
copy  it  as  his  design,  and  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  it  as  his  own.  That  suggestion,  too,  was 
stolen  from  the  rough  sketch  which  lay  next 
it  in  my  sketch-book,  when  he  came  to  see  it ; 
and  I caught  him  turning  over  the  leaves,  to 
see,  as  he  innocently  avowed,  “ if  he  could  find 
a new  notion.”  But  that  was  honesty  itself 
compared  to  the  practice  of  the  paper-stainers, 
who  must  needs  patronize  the  Germans  and 
French,  because  these  artists  bring  each,  at 
every  season,  some  hundreds  of  patterns  to 
show ; and,  while  buying  one,  you  can  steal 
the  idea  of  three ; — or  to  that  of  a silk  man, 
who,  on  seeing  some  foreign  patterns  which  I 
had  brought  home,  offered  a trifle  for  one,  and, 
on  being  refused,  said  it  did  not  matter,  as  he 
could  recollect  it  well  enough.  So  he  did. 

But  to  return.  I recollect  one  design  has 
lately  been  made  by  an  eminent  artist,  that  has 
been  successful  in  its  run,  after  he  had  learnt 
the  details  of  the  business  he  was  kindly 
patronising,  and  the  manufacturer  has  been 
obliged  to  give  him  the  credit  of  it,  because, 
as  he  said,  “ every  body  asked  for  it  by  that 
name.”  He  thought  it  very  hard,  too,  consider- 
ing that  the  artist  only  gave  his  design,  while 
he  went  to  the  outlay  necessary  for  its  produc- 
tion. It  will  appear  that  if  the  manufacturer 
will  pay  liberally  (and  by  liberally,  I mean 
only  at  the  scale  of  French  or  German  pay- 
ment, calculating  the  difference  in  money  by 
the  prices  of  bread),  and  if  they  will  let  the 
public  know  that  it  can  get  good  things  from 
good  men,  the  public  has  taste  enough  to 
foster  that  set  of  productions  : then  the  manu- 
facturers may  find  that  it  is  their  interest  to 
have  again  one  partner  a designer.  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  few  of  the  old  houses  were  in 
favour  of  that  arrangement. 

I have  just  written  “ the  artist  only  gave  his 
design  such  is  the  folly  of  some  men,  that  if 
asKed,  after  astate  “dinner, ’’just  tomakeasketch 
“ for  my  little  love  of  a — ” whatever  it  may 
be,  some  of  our  first  architects  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  the  bread  out  of  other  men’s  mouths 
by  taking  pen  and  ink  and  a little  colour,  and 
making  such  a drawing  of  decoration  as  the 
client  would  not  dare  to  beg  if  6he  saw  it  on 
the  artist’s  own  table ; and  this,  too,  without 
filling  his  own  mouth,  except  by  the  hospi- 
tality, which  is  afterwards  placed  to  his  ac- 
count as  a reason  why  he  should  not  make  the 
usual  charges  for  his  services.  An  acknow- 
ledged service  is  worth  something  more  than 
the  degradation  of  being  unfit  to  be  named; 
and  the  loss  of  position  is  to  be  expected  when 
the  artist  becomes  a mere  manufacturer  of 
varieties  of  patterns  from  one  design,  ^.et 
such  is  becoming  the  state  of  the  English 
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ornamentalist;  while  the  press  cries,  again  and 
again,  “ We  are  inferior  in  talent  of  design  to 
foreign  ornamentalists :”  give  a proper  posi- 
tion: teach  the  manufacturer,  what  is  difficult 
for  him  to  comprehend,  as  he  has  no  soul 
above  money,  that  the  artist  asks  for  honour 
(as  one  means  of  making  money  if  the  trader 
choose),  and  that  a bank-note  may  pay  for  a 
drawing,  but  not  for  invention;  and  then  the 
English  artist  will  be  able  to  fight  his  way. 

Only  when  they  cannot  help  themselves  do 
the  manufacturers  apply  to  the  few  men  who 
profess  de.-ign,— the  pupils  of  other  days — of 
such  men  as  Sheringham,  and  Boileau,  and 
Dumont,  and  Belanger:  and  when  they  do  go 
thither  it  is  without  a purse,  and  the  waste  of 
time  in  bargaining  becomes  greater  than  the 
value  of  that  occupied  in  work,  and  unless  the 
artist  get  the  money  before  he  deliver  the 
goods  he  may  have  them  returned,  after  being 
copied,  with  the  assertion,  made  true  by  the 
theft,  “ That  they  are  literally  valueless.”  One 
slight  resource  the  young  men  have, — the 
Registraiion  Act;  but  how  it  works  the  office 
itself  can  best  answer;  and  1 leave  to  some 
other  victim  the  task  of  exposing  its  faults. 
One  deficiency  is  the  want  of  nominal  entry, 
*.  e.,  until  the  design  be  used  or  sold,  for  a fee 
of  Is.;  for  an  unlimited  peiiod. 

I do  hope  to  see  before  my  death  an  exhibi- 
tion of  designs,  shown  by  the  designers  them- 
selves. 

To  conclude,  after  all  these  years  of  expe- 
rience and  vicissitudes,  I have  left  off  very 
nearly  where  I began, — a discontented  bache- 
lor; for  I was  too  much  vexed  to  go  on  in 
harness  any  longer,  since  last  week,  when,  1 
having  designed  a frame  for  a lady’s  tapestry, 
the  upholsterer,  on  putting  the  work  in  the 
carving,  ingeniously  placarded  it  as  “ a screen 
ofhis  own  making.”  A Worn-out  File. 


THE  LADIES'  CARPET. 

Such  a crowding  of  pretty  bonnets,  with 
prettier  faces  under  them,  as  there  was  last 
week  in  the  great  room  in  John-street, 
Adel  phi  (a  Society  of  Hearts  on  that  occasion, 
shall  we  say?)  has  not  beert  often  seen.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  ladies  had  conspired  to  pro- 
duce the  carpet  which  was  there  hung  up,  and 
they  each  brought  their  hundred  and  fifty- 
friends  to  look  at  it  and  abuse, — if  they  dared. 
There  have  been  several  carpets  made  in 
Berlin  wool  work  by  the  contributions  of  many 
different  ladies,  chiefly  for  churches  ; but  these 
have  been- composed  of  different  geometrical 
designs,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  were 
easily  put  together.  The  idea  of  producing 
one  large  design,  cutting  it  into  parts,  and 
which,  when  worked,  could  be  joined  to- 
gether in  such  manner  as  to  form  one  orna- 
mental subject  of  architectural  character,  is  a 
new  oi  e ; and  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  the 
work  before  us,  originated  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Simpson,  and  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pap- 
worth. 

Bowers  of  roses,  trellis  work,  covered 
with  hollyoaks,  over  a sky  ground,  often 
seen,  were  thought  to  be  very  unsuilable 
things  to  walk  upon.  Flatness  of  surface 
was  the  object  desired,  though  not  wholly 
gained  ; and  a design  of  inlaid  work, 
scattered  profusely  with  flowers  (the  latter 
a sine  qua  non  with  the  lady -workers),  was 
prepared.  The  full-sized  pattern,  30  feet  by 
20  ieet,  was  then  painted  exactly  as  it  was  to  be 
worked  ; and  when  finished — which  took  many 
months — it  was  resolved,  instead  of  having 
the  painting  transferred  to  squared  paper, 
with  the  stitches  arranged  for  the  executants 
to  follow  mechanically,  to  cut  up  the  original 
painting,  and  lithograph  the  stitches  on  it — a 
process  which,  although  it  gave  some  trouble 
to  the  workers,  saved  the  expense  of  the  transfer, 
and  insured  the  copying  the  neutral  and  other 
tints  unknown  to  Berlin  workers  in  general. 

We  have  heard  some  objections  to  the  course, 
but  must  leave  the  learned  in  wools  to  settle 
the  question.  There  is  much  that  we  can 
legitimately  praise  in  the  work,— the  wreath  of 
flowers  on  a light  ground,  forming  part  of  the 
border,  in  particular.  We  could  have  spared 
the  union-jack  and  shields  at  the  angles,  and  are 
disposed  to  think,  that  if  the  whole  had  been 


surrounded  by  a border  of  darker  colour,  it 
would  have  given  richness  at  present  some- 
what wanting.  It  is  so  admirably  joined,  that 
the  junctions  can  scarcely  be  discovered. 


ON  THE  LAWS  OF  COLOUR. 

^ Mr.  Crace  Calvert’s  paper  at  the 
Society  ol  Arts,  on  the  Laws  oi  Colour  with 
reference  to  the  effective  arrangements  of 
fabrics  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  excited  much 
interest.  In  the  course  of  it  the  lecturer  said, 
that  to  understand  the  laws  of  colours  it  is 
neces-ary  to  know  the  composition  of  light. 
Newton  was  the  first  person  to  give  to  the 
world  any  statement  relative  to  the  composi- 
tion of  light  which  he  said  was  composed  of 
seven  colours — red,  orange,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet.  But  it  is  distinctly  proved, 
at  toe  present  day,  that,  in  reference  to  this, 
Newton  deceived  himself:  it  was,  however, 
sufficient  to  the  immortal  Newton  to  have 
shown  us  that  light  was  composed  of  seven 
colours,  and  it  was  then  for  us  to  discover  that 
four  of  these  seven  colours  are  produced  by 
various  proportions  and  combinations  of  the 
three  colours  now  known  as  the  primitive 
colours,  viz., — red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Thus, 
blue  and  red  combined  produce  purple  or 
indigo.  Blue  and  yellow  produce  green. 
White,  red,  and  yellow,  produce  orange. 
These  facts  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  there  are  not  seven  but  three  primitive 
colours,  and  four  secondaries,  or  what  I shall 
calico  in  pi  eti  ng  colon  rs . Several  proofscan,  how- 
ever, be  given  that  light  is  composed  of  three 
colours  only.  One  ol  the  most  simple  con- 
sists in  placing  pieces  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow 
papers  on  a circular  disc  and  rotating  it 
rapidly,  the  effect  to  the  eye  being  to  produce 
a disc  of  white  light.  If,  therefore,  the  eye 
can  be  deceived  so  rapidly,  while  the  disc  pro- 
ceeds at  so  slow  a rate,  what  must  necessarily  he 
the  case  when  it  is  remembered  that  light  travels 
at  the  rate  of  190,000  miles  a second.  There- 
fore, the  rapidity  with  which  light  travels  is 
such  that  we  are  not  able,  with  the  eye,  to 
perceive  either  the  blue,  yellow,  or  red,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  of  the  retina  of  the 
eye  not  being  rapid  enough  to  receive  and 
convey  successively  to  the  mind  the  three  or 
seven  colours  composing  light.  Newton  was 
not,  however,  satisfied  with  such  an  experiment 
as  this  : he  made  several  others,  and  found, 
that  when  rays  of  light  underwent  a refraction 
or  deviation  from  the  straight  line,  equal  to  an 
angle  of  sixty  degrees  (as  is  the  case  when 
they  are  passed  through  a prism),  light  was 
decomposed,  as  he  considered,  into  seven 
primitive  colours.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
this  is  no  proof  that  light  is  composed  of  these 
colours.  Do  they  not  result  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  prizm  itself?  Newton  satisfac- 
torily resolved  this  question.  He  found  that 
if,  instead  of  allowing  the  rays  and  decomposed 
light  to  travel  far  enough  from  the  spectrum, 
he  passed  them  through  what  is  called  the 
double  convex  lens,  and  then  received  them 
on  a mirror  or  reflector  at  a certain  distance, 
a white  instead  of  a coloured  spectrum  was 
seen.  There  can,  consequently,  remain  no 
doubt  that  light  is  composed  of  seven  colours, 
three  of  which  are  primary  and  four  com- 
pleting colours.  Before  entering  into  the  laws 
of  colours,  Mr.  Crace  Calvert  stated  that  it 
might  be  interesting  to  know  what  scientific 
minds  had  devoted  attention  to  the  laws  of 
colours. 

Buffon  followed  Newton,  and  his  researches 
had  special  reference  to  what  Mr.  Chevreul  had 
called  the  successive  contrasts  of  colours. 

Father  Scherff.-r,  a monk,  also  wrote  on  the 
laws  of  colour.  Goethe,  the  poet,  also  brought 
his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  studied 
it  to  a great  extent.  Count  Romford,  a Scotch 
philosopher,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  published  several  memoirs  on  the 
laws  of  colours.  He  explained  very  saiisfac- 
torily  the  “ successive”  contrast,  and  arrived 
at  some  insight  into  the  “ simultaneous”  one : 
still  he  did  not  lay  down  its  real  laws. 

l’rieur,  Leblanc,  Harris,  and  Field,  were  also 
writers  of  most  interesting  works  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  reason  that  they  did  not  arrive  at 
the  definite  laws  of  colour,  was  because  they 


had  not  divided  these  laws  into  successive, 
simultaneous,  and  mixed  contrasts.  These 
form  the  basis  of  the  practical  laws  of  colour, 
and  the  honour  of  their  discovery  is  due  to 
Mr.  Chevreul. 

The  motive  why  a surface  appears  to  us 
white  or  brilliant  is,  that  a large  portion  of  the 
light  which  falls  on  its  surface  is  reflected 
on  the  retina,  and  in  such  a quantity  as 
gives  to  the  surface  a brilliant  aspect ; 
whilst  in  piain  white  surfaces,  the  rays 
of  light  being  diffused  in  all  directions, 
and  a small  portion  only  arriving  to  the  eye, 
the  surface  does  not  appear  brilliant.  The  in- 
fluence of  colours  on  these  two  kinds  of  sur- 
faces is  very  different,  as  may  be  perceived  by 
the  examples  round  the  room,  showing  the 
influence  of  different  colours  on  gold  orna- 
ments. When  rays  of  light,  instead  of  being 
reflected,  are  absorbed  by  a surface  or  sub- 
si  ance,  they  appear  black  ; therefore  white  and 
black  are  not  colours,  as  they  are  due  to  the 
reflection  or  absorption  of  undecom posed 
light.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a surface 
appears  to  us  to  be  blue;  that  is  due  to  the 
property  which  the  surface  has  to  reflect  only 
blue  rays,  whilst  it  absorbs  the  yellow  and  red 
ray 8 ; and  if  a certain  portion  of  light  be  re- 
flected with  one  of  the  coloured  rays,  it  will 
decrease  its  intensity  : thus  red  rays  with  white 
ones  produce  pink.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
quanuty  of  undecomposed  light  be  absorbed, 
black  is  produced,  which,  by  tarnishing  the 
colour  and  making  it  appear  darker,  generates 
dark  reds,  blues,  or  yellows.  The  secondary 
colours  are  produced  by  one  of  the  primitive 
colours  being  absorbed  and  the  two  others  re- 
flected : for  example,  if  red  be  absorbed,  and 
blue  and  yellow  reflected,  the  surface  appears 
green.  There  are  two  reasons  why  we  can 
never  see  a perfect  blue,  yellow,  red,  &c.  The 
first  is,  that  surfaces  cannot  entirely  absorb 
one  or  two  rays  and  reflect  the  others.  The 
secotid  is,  that  when  the  retina  receives  the  im- 
pression of  one  colour,  immediately  its  comple- 
mentary colour  is  generated  : thus,  it  a blue 
circle  be  placed  on  a perfectly  grey  surface,  an 
orange  hue  will  be  perceived  round  it;  if  an 
orange  circle,  round  it  will  be  noibed  a bluish 
tint;  if  a red  circle,  a green;  if  a greenish- 
yellow  circle,  a violet;  if  an  orange-yellow 
circle,  an  indigo ; and  vice  versa. 

The  next  point  was  that  of  the  different  con- 
trasts of  colours.  The  “ successive  ” contrast 
has  been  known ; and  it  consists  in  the  fact, 
i hat  if  you  look  steadfastly  for  a few  minutes 
on  a red  surface  fixed  on  a white  sheet  of 
paper,  and  then  carry  your  eye  to  another 
white  sheet,  you  will  perceive  on  it  not  a red 
but  a green  one;  if  green,  red;  if  purple, 
yellow;  if  blue,  orange.  The  “ simultaneous  ” 
contrast  is  the  most  interesting  and  useful  to 
be  acquainted  with. 

When  two  coloured  surfaces  are  in  juxta- 
position, they  mutually  influence  each  other, 
— favourably,  if  harmonising  colours,  or  in  a 
contrary  manner  if  discordant;  and  in  such 
proportion  in  either  case  as  to  be  in  exact  ratio 
with  the  quantity  of  complementing  colour 
which  is  generated  in  our  eye:  for  example, 
if  two  half-sheets  of  plain  tint-paper— say  one 
darK-green,  the  other  red — are  placed  side  by 
side  on  a grey  piece  of  cloth,  the  colours  will 
mutually  improve  in  consequence  of  the  green 
separated  by  the  red  surface  adding  itself  to 
the  green  of  the  juxtaposed  surface,  thus  in- 
creasing its  intensity,  and  in  its  turn  the  green 
augments  the  beauty  of  the  red,  and  which 
effect  can  easily  be  appreciated  if  two  other 
half-sheets  of  paper  of  the  same  colours  be 
placed  at  a short  distance  from  their  corres- 
ponding influenced  ones  :— 

RED  RED-GREEN  GREEN. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  place  complementing 
colours  side  by  side  to  produce  harmony  of 
colour,  the  respective  intensities  having  a most 
decided  influence:  thus  pink  and  light-green 
agree — red  and  dark -green  also  ; but  light- 
green  and  dark-red,  [link  and  dark-green,  do 
not;  therefore,  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
effect  and  with  perfect  harmony  the  following 
colours  must  be  placed  side  by  side,  taking 
into  account  their  exact  intensity  of  shade  and 
tint : — 
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HARMONIZING  COLOURS. 

Primitive  Colours.  Secondary  Colours. 

f Light-blue. 

Red Green 


Blue Orange  . 


Yellow  orange. . Indigo 


Greenish  yellow  Violet 


Black 


White 


Yellow. 
Red. 
f Red. 

\ Yellow. 
I B'ue. 
f Blue. 

■j  Red. 

I Yellow. 
Red. 
Blue. 
Yellow. 
Yellow. 
Blue. 
Red. 


Il  respect  be  not  paid  to  the  arrangement  of 
colours  according  to  the  above  diagram,  in- 
stead of  colours  mutually  improving  each 
other,  they  will,  on  the  contrary,  lose  in  beauty: 
thus,  if  blue  and  purple  be  placed  side  by  side, 
the  blue  throwing  its  complementary  colour, 
orange,  upon  the  purple,  will  give  it  a faded 
appearance  ; and  the  blue  receiving  the  orange- 
yellow  of  the  purple,  will  assume  a greenish 
tinge.  The  same  may  be  said  of  yellow  and 
red,  if  placed  in  juxtaposition  : the  red,  by 
throwing  its  complementary  colour,  green,  on 
the  yellow,  communicates  to  it  a greenish 
titige  : the  yellow,  by  throwing  its  purple  hue, 
imparts  to  the  red  a disagreeable  purple  ap- 
pearance. It  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
every  one  should  be  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  colours  who  intends  to  display  or  arrange 
coloured  goods  or  fabrics  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, an  opinion  which  Mr.  Calvert  substan- 
tiated by  showing  a great  variety  of  embroi- 
dered silks  (kindly lent  by  Mr.  Henry  Houlds- 
worth),  calicoes,  and  paper-hangings;  and 
thereby  clearly  demonstrating  that  if  these 
laws  be  neglected,  not  only  will  the  labour  and 
talent  expended  by  the  manufacturer  to  pro- 
duce  on  a given  piece  of  goods  the  greatest 
effect  possible  be  neutralised,  but  perhaps 
lost;  and  also,  if  the  goods  of  one  manufac- 
turer be  placed  injudiciously  near  those  of 
another,  they  will  decrease  or  despoil  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  colour  displayed,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  principal  object  of  the  Exhibition 
would  be  frustrated — that  of  affording  fair 
play,  and  of  producing,  with  the  goods  sent, 
the  best  effect  possible.  It  was  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  these  effects  are  not  only  pro- 
duced by  highly  coloured  surfaces,  but  also  by 
hose  colours  are  exceedingly  pale,  as, 


workman  to  the  artist  all  were  of  one  craft, 
and  had  mutual  claims  one  on  the  other. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Cubiit,  M.P.,  in 
reply  to  his  (customary)  health-toast,  paid  a 
just  tribute  to  Mr.  Cockerell’s  exertions,  and 
vindicated  the  characters  of  the  builders,  as 
to  their  readiness  to  aid  in  every  good  work. 

In  the  annual  report  it  was  staled  that  no 
claim  bad  arisen  for  the  benevolent  fund 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Cubitt  and  a large  number  of  the 
guests  left  at  an  early  hour  to  attend  the  ball 
given  in  aid  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution ; but  not  before  a pleasant  evening  had 
bepn  spent,  and  many  kind  things  said,  in- 
ducing good  feelings,  and  drawing  men  closer 
together.  There  is  great  virtue  in  a dinner. 


those  \ 


for  example,  by  light-greens  or  light-blues  with 
buffs.  1 he  mixed  contrast  gives  the  reason 
why  a brilliant  colour  should  never  be  looked 
at  for  any  length  of  time  if  its  true  tint  or 
brilliancy  is  to  be  appreciated ; for  if  a person 
look,  for  example,  at  a piece  of  red  cloth  for 
a few  minutes,  green,  its  complementary  colour, 
is  generated  in  the  eye,  and  adding  itself  to  a 
portion  of  the  red,  produces  black,  which  tar- 
nishes the  beauty  of  the  red.  This  contrast 
explains  why  the  shade  of  a colour  may  be 
modified  according  to  the  colour  which  the 
eye  has  previously  looked  at,  either  favourably 
or  otherwise.  J 


THE  BALL  FOR  THE  BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

We  said  just  now,  that  many  who  were 
dining  with  the  Builders’  Society,  on  Thurs- 
day. the  20th.  went  away  to  the  ball  for  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms.  And  what  did  they  find  there? 
Nearly  600  visiters  enjoying  themselves  to  the 
top  of  their  bent,  Adams’s  band  pouring  out 
music,  and  the  treasurer  and  the  committee 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  evening 
pass  off  satisfactorily.  It  did  pass  off  very 
satisfactorily;  and  ihe  result  will  he  an  addi- 
tion of  about  120/.  to  the  funds  of  this  very 
deserving  institution,  which  has  now  taken  its 
proper  place  amongst  the  established  charities 
of  the  country, — an  institution  which  will  be 
the  means  of  saving  many  a meritorious  and 
honest  tradesman  from  the  workhouse,  and 
enabling  him  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  peace.  The  subscriptions  last  year 
amounted  to  more  than  1,000/..  and  the 
committee  have  funded  the  sum  of  2,150/.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  six  male,  and  three 
female  pensioners  on  the  books,  and  the  com- 
mittee look  forward  to  receiving  such  further 
assistance  from  the  ptihlic  as  will  enable  them 
to  have  another  election  at  Midsummer  next, 
the  claimants  being  numerous.  Vires  acquiret 
euudo. 

We  might,  perhaps,  have  said  more'  of  the 
ball,  quoted  Byron  about  “Lamps  shining 
on  fair  women  and  r/ood  men,”  and  chronided 
the  mazy  doings  of  Mrs.  H.  and  Mrs.  C.,  M ss 
M.  and  Miss  G.,  hut  what  with  ladies’  carpets, 
builders’  dinners,  new  cookery-books,  and 
similar  theses,  our  present  number  has  taken 
so  dissipated  a tone,  that  we  must  restrain 
ourselves  from  the  flowery  paths  into  which 
such  a disquisition  would  lead  us. 


from,  and  the  casts  have  the  advantage  of 
being  ready  for  gilding,  when  required,  with- 
out any  previous  preparation. 

The  baths  here  seem  to  answer  their  pur- 
pose admirably.  They  are  arranged  for  four 
classes, — gentlemen,  workmen,  ladies,1  and 
workwomen  : there  are  two  large  swimming- 
baths,  and  each  cla>s  has  a tepid  plunge-bath 
and  three  private  baths.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  which  includes  a large  assembly- 
room  above,  was  5,458/.  The  working  ex- 
penses of  the  past  year  were  131/.  17s.  7d. ; 
the  receipts  from  the  baths,  134/.  5s.  7d.,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  assembly-room,  47/. 

A great  improvement  will  he  made  in  Bolton 
by  the  erection  of  the  proposed  markets,  which 
are  to  occupy  a site  at  present  covered  by  tene- 
ments of  very  miserable  character. 

A Gothic  chapel,  of  considerable  size  and 
pretensions,  is  in  the  course  of  completion  for 
the  Methodists.  A Town’s  Improvement 
Society,  similar  to  that  which  is  now  being 
organised  for  Leeds,  might  do  good  service  in 
Bolton. 


DINNER  OF  THE  BUILDERS’  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  the  20th  ult.,  the  Builders’ 
Society  celebrated  their  sixteenth  anniversary 
by  dining  together  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern 
Great  Queen-street.  Mr.  William  Piper  was 
m the  chair,  and  did  his  duty  efficiently. 

Professor  Cockerell  was  present  as  a visiter, 
and  his  health  having  being  drunk,  coupled 
with  an  expression  of  goodwill  to  the  Pro- 
vident and  Aid  Society,  for  which  he  has 
exerted  himself  so  much  during  the  past  year, 
he  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
course  of  business  the  separate  building  trades 
had  become  absorbed,  so  that  to  a considerable 
extent  the  small  master  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  had  hecome  a salaried  servant:  hence,  he 
said,  arose  a loud  call  on  the  charitable  con- 
sideration  of  those  who  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  large  establishments.  He  adverted  to 
the  fact  that  the  existing  fund  had  been  raised 
very  much  by  architects,  and,  while  calling 
upon  the  builders  to  aid,  pointed  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  architects  and  pledged  them  not  to 
be  behind  hand.  He  considered  that  from  the 


BOLTON- LE-MOORS. 

Mr.  Gilbert  French,  whose  altar  fittings 
and  church  vestments  are  well  known,  has 
been  exhibiting  to  bis  townsmen  the  works  Ik 
is  about  to  send  to  the  great  Exhibition.  They 
con-istof  two  superb  velvet  covers  for  com- 
munion tables,  very  beautifully  embroidered,  a 
woven  linen  cloth  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  looms  of  Dunfermline,  book  covers,  and 
kneeling  cushions.  One  of  the  velvet  cloths 
is  adorned  with  Elizabethan  forms  very  cle- 
verly introduced  : the  central  ornampnt  of  the 
second  (mediaeval)  is  very  elegant.  The  white 
cloth  has  angels  and  emblems,  and  is  a re- 
markable specimen  of  weaving : it  must  have 
cost  Mr.  French  much  trouble.  The  em- 
broidery of  the  works  is  executed  on  the  pre- 
mises, mostly  by  young  girls.  It  surprised  us 
to  hear  that  the  richest  things  produced  at 
this  establishment  are  required  for  America. 

We  saw  at  Bolton  a specimen  of  a new  mode 
of  casting  architectural  and  other  enrichments 
invented  by  Edward  Tilling,  a working  man  of 
that  town,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
value.  The  specimen  consisted  of  vine  stems 
and  leaves  in  full  relief,  very  artistically  dis- 
played, and  so  curled  and  twisted,  that  to  cast 
them  would  seem  to  require  a very  expensive 
operation.  One  great  feature  in  the  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  extreme  cheapness,  and  the 
method  is  said  to  be  so  simple  that  it  is  feared 
it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  any  advantage  to 
him  for  his  ingenuity.  He  has  a mode,  he 
says,  of  making  natural  leaves  rigid  to  mould 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  February  12,  1851,  Mr.  J.  Hey  wood, 
M.P.,  president,  in  the  chair,  a communication 
was  read  from  Mr.  H.  King,  describing  the 
rood  over  the  south  door  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church,  Stepney.  This  sculpture  has  been 
figured  by  Malcolm,  hut  very  incorrectly, 
partly  from  the  existence  of  a porch  then  at 
this  door,  which  hid  the  lower  part  of  the 
sculpture.  It  is  of  very  rude  workmanship;  but 
Mr.  King  considered  it  was  not  older  than  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  posi- 
tion, likewise,  over  a door,  was  stated  to  be 
unusual.  Mr.  King  also  produced  a drawing 
of  another  sculpture  (the  Salutation i?),  on  the 
external  wall  on  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle  of  this  church. 

Mr.  T.  Lott  communicated  the  discovery  of 
two  stone  coffins  in  the  East  Cloister  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield.  This  part  of  the 
priory  buildings  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Palmer,  who  made  the  discovery  while  sinking 
some  feet  deep  for  stowing  timber.  The  cof- 
fins each  contain  human  bones,  but  have  evi- 
dently been  disturbed  at  a former  period,  as 
the  lids  are  gone,  and  one  coffin  contains  two 
skulls. 

Mr.  C.  Baily  read  some  remarks  on  an  in- 
scription and  figures  rudely  sculptured  on  two 
of  the  window  jambs  of  the  south-east  tower 
of  Goodrich  Castle,  Herefordshire.  The  in- 
scription relates  to  one  Adam  Hastin,  and  the 
figures  consist  of  men  hawking,  dogs,  hawks, 
a peacock,  rabbits,  and  other  things  connected 
with  field  sports.  Beside  these,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  are  represented.  ’They  are.  of  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr. 
Baily  considered  they  were  the  work  of  some 
one  confined  in  the  castle,  and  not  probably  to 
commemorate  the  visit  of  Henry  IV.  to  the 
castle  when  Earl  of  Derby. 

Mr.  Albert  Woods,  Lancaster  Herald,  com- 
municated a curious  version  of  the  Lai  hum  or 
Stanley  legend  of  the  Eagle  and  Child,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms.  According  to 
this  account,  the  child  was  brought  by  the 
eagle  from  Ireland,  and  was  the  son  of  a king 
in  that  country,  and  it  differs  in  other  respects 
from  the  metrical  history  of  Bishop  Stanley. 


Master  and  Workman. — Important 
Decision. — An  action  was  brought  in  the 
Clerkemvell  County  Court  on  Tuesday  in  last 
week,  to  recover  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson,  a builder,  the  sum  of  1/.  19s.  for  six 
days’  wages  and  lodging.  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
disputed  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  was  an  inefficient  workman,  and  that 
the  whole  of  his  work  (a  slate  cistern  and 
urinal)  had  to  be  pulled  down  and  refixed  by 
another  workman.  His  Honour  said  it  was 
the  duty  of  masters  to  ascertain  the  abilities  of 
workmen  before  employing  them  : inefficiency 
did  not  bar  the  right  to  recover  for  work  and 
labour  actually  performed.  The  judgment 
must,  therefore,  be  for  the  plaintiff.  The  debt 
and  costs,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  2,1.  6s.  Id. 
were  ordered  to  be  paid  forthwith. 
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THE  DIANA  BATH,  VIENNA. 

It  was  in  the  year  1804  that  Messrs. 
Moreau  and  Hummel,  the  former  a dis- 
tinguished architect,  the  other  a painter, 
conceived  the  plan  for  establishing  at  Vienna 
a public  bath,  which,  like  those  already 
existing  at  Paris,  should  possess  all  the  quali- 
fications desirable  for  utility  and  comfort.  The 
site  chosen  for  these  baths  was  most  appro- 
priate, being  that  where  the  city  and  the 
populous  suburb  Leopoldstadt  are  most  con- 
tiguous, besides  being  on  the  road  to  the  much- 
frequented  public  resorts  of  the  Prater,  Augar- 
ten,  &c. 

The  site  of  the  baths  presents  an  irregular 
figure.  The  ground  and  first  floor  of  the  build- 
ing next  to  the  river  comprise  the  dwellings 
connected  with  the  bath.  The  fai;ade  is  pierced  in 
its  centre  and  at  both  sides  by  gateways.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  central  entrance  which  is 
the  largest,  are  the  outbuildings,  antehouses, 
and  staircases  leading  to  the  dwellings.  Thence 
we  arrive  through  a court  to  arcades,  under 
the  shelter  of  which  those  arriving  in  car- 
riages descend  ; and  then  gentlemen  proceed 
to  one  ante-room,  ladies  to  another,  take  up 
their  tickets,  and  proceed  to  the  bathing- 
rooms,  which  extend  round  a garden. 

There  is  a machine  moved  by  horses,  by 
which  the  water  of  the  Donau  Canal  is  raised 
into  the  reservoir  and  tanks  situate  above  the 
building.  The  second  building  contains 
stables.  There  is  a third  court  on  the  left, 
one  side  of  which  is  occupied  for  the  econo- 
mical purposes  of  the  establishment,  which, 
neatly  and  comfortably  conducted,  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  and  yielded  large  profits 
to  the  owners.  In  the  year  1841,  the  Noris 
Society  for  filtering  water  established  a branch 
agency  at  Vienna.  This  led  the  proprietor 
of  the  Baths  to  the  idea  of  making  use  of 
the  apparatus  for  obtaining  a constant  sup- 
ply of  clear  water,  and  also  to  establish  a 
swimming  bath.  As  the  then  existing  esta- 
blishment did  not  possess  sufficient  room  for 
this  purpose,  an  adjoining  locality  was  acquired. 
A turret  70  feet  high  was  erected,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  a reservoir.  Two  steam 
engines,  of  eight-horse  power  each,  convey 
the  water  of  the  Donau  Canal  to  the  tank, 
whence  it  is  conducted  by  tubes  to  the  filter- 
ing places,  and  thence  again  into  a reservoir 
placed  above  at  a height  of  34  feet;  and 
from  this  it  is  conducted  to  the  warming  cop- 
per of  the  baths  and  the  swimming  establish- 
ment. After  this  apparatus  had  been  fixed, 
the  building  of  the  winter  swimming  bath  was 
begun,  and  it  is  of  this  that  we  give  a view, 
plan,  and  section.  The  direction  employed  the 
architects  Messrs.  Forster  and  Ekel,  of  whom 
the  latter  worked  out  the  plan  and  conducted 
the  works. 


The  building  consists  of  an  irregular,  oblong 
square,  whose  surface,  previously  used  as  a 
garden,  lay  6 feet  deeper  than  the  floor  of  the 
Diana  bath.  Here,  a hall  as  large  as  possible  was 
constructed,  which  was  then  connected  with  the 
original  establishment,  that  its  entrance  should 
be  through  the  ante-room  of  the  gentlemen’s 
bath.  The  hall  was  disposed  parallel  with  the  lon- 
gitudinal line.  The  outward  width  of  the  build- 
ing is G8  Viennafeet,  and  its  length,  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  staircase,  173  feet  6 inches. 
The  basin  40  feet  broad,  and  114  feet  long,  oc- 
cupies the  midst  of  the  hall.  On  its  longer 
side  extend  Trottoirs  6 feet  broad,  which 
serve  for  the  general  circulation,  and  for  the 
swimming  masters  going  about.  Behind  is  a 
row  of  cabinets  for  the  bathers.  Two  stone 
staircases  lead  to  the  cabinets  of  the  first  floor. 
The  semicircular  niche  which  is  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance,  in  the  end  wall,  is  for  a fountain 
of  filtered  water  for  drinking,  and  the  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  other  end  of  the  hall  has 
a statue  of  Diana.  At  the  same  end  of  the 
hall  on  the  ground  floor  are  placed  right  and 
left  rooms,  one  of  which  contains  an  apparatus 
for  assisting  cases  of  accident:  the  other  is  that 
of  the  swimming  masters.  Boxes  for  receiving 
the  clean  and  used  cloths  are  placed  on  both 
floors  in  different  places.  A room  for  a friseur 
is  in  the  first  floor  above  the  antehall,  and  the 
water  closets  are  on  the  long  side  of  the  hall.* 


MONUMENTAL. 

Mr. Thom  as,  the  sculptor,  has  just  finished, 
at  his  studio  in  Old  Church-street,  Padding- 
ton, a monument  to  the  late  John  Brooks, 
Esq.,  merchant  and  cotton  manufacturer,  of 
Manchester,  a distinguished  leader  of  the  free- 
trade  movement ; and  which  is  to  be  erected 
by  that  gentleman’s  family  at  Prestwich,  near 
Manchester.  As  a successful  combination  of 
architecture  and  allegorical  sculpture,  this  is  a 
work  of  art  deserving  of  more  than  a mere 
passing  notice.  The  style  is  the  Cinque-cento, 
or  revival,  of  Italy,  assimilating  that  of 
Bramante  especially.  The  design  is  of  the 
cubical  description,  being  square  in  plan,  with 
four  angle  pilasters,  arched  between  on  each 
face,  and  surmounted  by  a consoled  cornice, 
which  is  pedimented  on  each  face,  and  finished 
with  a blocking : the  order  thus  described  is 
sustained  by  a high  pedestal  with  base  and 
surbase,  and  which  rises  from  a spreading 
platform  of  two  steps.  In  the  arch  on  each 
side  is  a niche  containing  a draped  female 
figure,  of  nearly  life  size : the  pilasters  and 
spandrils  are  panelled  ; and  these,  as  well  as 
the  tympana  of  the  pediments  are  enriched  in 
relief.  

* We  have  taken  the  materials  for  our  illustrations  from 
Herr  Forster’s  excellent  work,  the  Bauzeilung.  We  shall 
give  a section  in  onr  next. 


The  character  of  these  several  faces  is  as 
follows: — 1st  face,  — figure  of  Commerce, 
with  joyous  expression  of  countenance;  her 
brows  circled  with  a wreath  of  Indian  corn;, 
her  left  hand  holding  the  classical  rudder; 
while  on  the  ground  beside  her  are  bales,  and 
other  signs  of  merchandise  : the  pilasters  con- 
tain English  corn  ; the  spandrils,  Indian, 
corn.  2nd  face, — figure  of  Industry,  of 
cheerful  aspect,  wearing  the  laurel  wreath,  and 
having  in  left  hand  the  distaff ; the  right  hand,, 
with  the  hammer,  resting  on  the  cog-wheel 
and  anvil ; the  pilasters  exhibiting  the  flax,, 
and  the  spandrils  the  cotton  plant.  3rd  face, 
— Integrity  ; a firm  set  figure,  expressive  of 
strength,  decision  ; the  head  covered  with  the 
skin  of  the  lion’s  head,  the  left  hand  resting  on 
the  sacred  volume,  inscribed  with  “ Truth,” 
and  which  is  supported  on  a pedestal  covered 
with  lion’s  skin  : in  the  right  hand  is  the  oak 
branch  : the  pilasters  contain  the  oak  branch, 
and  the  spandrils  the  palm.  4th  face, — 
Charity,  benignant  and  benevolent:  on  her 
left  arm  is  an  infant,  which  nestles  in  her  neck,, 
while  on  the  ground  is  another  little  child 
clinging  to  her  garment : the  pilasters  are  de- 
corated with  the  lily,  emblematical  of  purity  ; 
the  spandrils  with  the  poppy — death — eternal 
sleep.  In  the  pediment  on  this  side  are  the 
arms  of  the  deceased,  who  was  distinguished 
for  the  lofty  virtues  which  are  shadowed  forth, 
in  the  composition. 

The  pedestal  is  of  Aberdeen  granite,  the 
superstructure  of  Sicilian  marble, — a white 
with  occasional  blueish  grey  mottling,  not 
veined,  and  which  stands  almost  alone  as 
adapted  for  external  work  in  our  climate ; 
while,  for  monumental  purposes,  its  quiet 
aspect  is  very  appropriate. 


The  Excavations  at  Fountains  Ab- 
bey have  of  late  been  confined  to  that  portion 
of  the  abbey  east  of  the  refectory,  and  south 
of  the  chapter-house  and  choir.  It  was 
known,  from  a plan  of  the  abbey  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Walbram,  of  Ripon,  for  Earl  de- 
Grey,  that  a solitary  arch  just  peeping  above 
the  ground,  a few  yards  west  of  the  river  arches 
that  support  the  remains  of  the  Abbot’s  house, 
bestrode  an  old  water-course  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  some  buried  buildings  supposed  to 
have  been  the  abbey  brewhouses.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  come  at  once  to  the  real  level  of 
this  water-course,  the  workmen  commenced  on 
nearly  a level  with  the  present  river.  They- 
had  got  to  the  arch,  when  a workman  brought 
down  what  was  at  first  thought  to  have  been  a 
quantity  of  old  glass.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
number  of  silver  coins,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, and  apparently  deposited  by  some  one  in 
the  troublous  times  of  Charles  1. 
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BISHOPS’  THRONES  AND  EARLY 
CHURCHES. 

Your  correspondent,  “S.,”  at  page  94,  states 
that  the  onus prubandi  lies  with  me  in  respect  to 
the  position  I have  assumed,  that  the  chancel 
in  primitive  churches  was  a mere  platform, 
with  no  other  screen  than  a low  railing  for 
safety;  and  that  on  this  platform,  or  “ chancel,” 
the  communion-tahle  was  never  placed. 

In  your  pages  I can  only  expect  space  for  a 
brief  outline  of  a subject  which  requires  volumes 
to  do  it,  justice. 

In  the  first  place,  I claim  the  whole 
Scriptures,  every  page  and  line  in  them, as  being 
on  my  side  in  this  question ; secondly,  every 
church,  if  in  its  original  state,  erected  during 
the  first  three  or  four  centuries,  and  I think  1 
may  venture  even  so  far  as  the  seventh; 
thirdly,  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  of 
Jerome,  and  others  among  the  fathers ; fourthly, 
the  Reformers  ; and  fifthly,  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
who  will  doubtless  he  somewhat  astonished  to 
find  himself  placed  in  such  good  company. 

The  Scriptures  prove  that  under  the  old 
dispensation  the  people  were  not  admitted  into 
the  temple,  that  privilege  being  restricted  to 
the  priests,  and  the  high-priest  alone  was  per- 
mitted once  only  in  the  year  to  enter  the  holy 
of  holies;  all  this  being  typical  of  the  fact 
that  the  race  of  man  was,  by  the  fall,  excluded 
from  the  presence  of  the  true  Holy  of  Holies — 
God.  To  keep  alive  the  memory  of  God’s 
promise  that  in  due  time  his  only  Son  would 
come  to  save  those  whom  he  had  created,  the 
typical  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  goats  was  made 
on  the  altar  by  the  priests  for  the  people. 

When  the  “ Great  High  Priest  ” had  com- 
pleted the  one  great  and  only  real  sacrifice,  which 
was  to  be  ottered  “ once  only  and  for  ever,” 
when  he  had  uttered  the  words  “it  is  finished” 
the  thick  veil  which  screened  the  holy  of  holies 
in  the  temple  was  “ rent  in  twain,”  the  inter- 
vention of  human  priests  between  man  and 
God  was  abolished,  and  from  that  moment 
every  Christian,  the  humblest  and  the  poorest, 
in  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  became  a partaker 
in  the  heavenly  calling,  a king  and  priest  unto 
God,”  privileged  through  faith  in  the  great 
atoning  sacrifice,  to  address  his  prayers  and 
praises  direct  to  the  “ Holy  of  Holies,”  and  to 
offer  to  Him  that  only  sacrifice  he  would  hence- 
forth receive  of  man — “ a broken  and  contrite 
heart.” 

The  Jewish  temple  was  a most  important 
commentary  on  the  Jewish  religion,  and  the 
primitive  churches  afford  a commentary,  not 
less  instructive  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  Christians — they,  be  it  remembered,  with 
whom  temple  rites  and  arrangements  consti- 
tuted an  integral  part  of  religion — understood 
Christianity. 

As  all  were  henceforth  brethren,  all  equal  as 
Christians,  whether  prince  or  peasant,  rich  or 
poor,  before  their  common  Father,  the  worship 
rendered  to  him,  in  the  most  striking  contrast 
to  all  previous  notions  on  this  subject,  would 
henceforth  be  a social  worship  : at  least  so  the 
apostles  and  their  followers  understood  it,  for 
they  met  at  first  in  the  upper  room  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  real  mother  church  therefore,  and 
subsequently  in  the  houses  of  those  converts 
whose  mansions  possessed  rooms  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  their  brethren : at 

Philippa,  Aquilla  and  Priscilla  enjoyed  this 
honour:  at  Jerusalem,  James  and  Mary  pro- 
vided the  requisite  accommodation  : Nympha’s 
house  was  in  use  at  Colossea;  and  we  also  read 
of  Philemon’s  residence  being  so  employed. 

“ The  church  which  is  in  every  house,”  im- 
plied that  each  Christian  family  with  its  natural 
head  was  a true  church.  The  broader  scrip- 
tural definition  is,  “ a congregation  of  faithful 
men  ;”  that  is  to  say,  the  aggregated  families, 
who  elected  one  of  the  brethren  to  preside  over 
them,  and  gave  him  the  endearing  name  of 
father;  his  technical  appellation  being  that  of 
the  elder,  bishop,  or  overseer,  or  president,  as 
he  was  often  called. 

In  the  mansions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
nobility,  they  had  a room  set  apart  in  which 
their  families  and  dependants  assembled,  and 
in  which  the  head  of  the  house,  on  a raised 
platform  at  one  end,  having  a slight  rail  in 
front  of  it,  sat  to  decide  disputes.  This  room 
was  the  original  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 


Basilicae,  or  halls  of  justice,  in  which  precisely 
the  same  arrangementprevailed.only  thesebeing 
often  of  much  larger  size,  had  rows  of  columns 
to  support  the  roof,  thus  dividing  the  building 
into  nave,  side-aisles,  and  clerestory — a con- 
structive arrangement  common  to  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  owing  its  origin  to 
their  inability  to  roof  over  such  wide  spans 
without  these  intervening  supports. 

When  the  Christians  were  able  to  construct 
churches,  although  the.  dismantled  temples 
were  placed  at  their  disposal,  these  were  re- 
jected ; and  I challenge  Cardinal  Wiseman  to 
produce  his  instances  of  any  being  adapted,  as 
iie  says  they  were,  to  Christian  purposes,  be- 
fore the  conversion  of  the  Pantheon,  once  dedi- 
cated to  Minerva  and  all  the  gods,  into  a 
church,  by  Pope  Bonilace  the  Fourth,  who  re- 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the 
saints.  The  temple  model  even  was  repudiated, 
and  the  Christians  followed,  with  the  most 
absolute  literalness,  the  arrangement  of  the 
halls  of  justice,  placing  their  president  on  a 
similar  platform  to  that  which  the  Roman  offi- 
cial president  occupied,  and  continuing  to  call 
this  platform  by  the  same  name  of  cancelli, 
a name  perpetuated  to  this  day,  all  through 
Europe,  in  the  term  “ chancellor”— a title  by  a 
natural  figure  of  speech  derived  from  the 
railed  platform  on  which  the  president  sat. 
In  adopting  this  model,  this  open  hall,  the 
Christians  were  following,  in  the  most  literal 
manner,  the  precedent  set  by  the  apostles  and 
disciples,  who  met  in  the  upper  room  at  Jeru- 
salem : indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  rooms 
set  apart  in  the  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  ol 
the  faithful  as  the  common  meeting  rooms, 
(for  that  is  the  English  meaning  of  conven- 
ticle, that  word  and  the  term  convent  both 
owing  their  origin  to  conventus,  the  meeting 
house)  were  the  tribunal  halls.  As  no  one 
with  any  regard  for  his  reputation  will  venture 
to  dispute  the  well-known  fact  of  the  literal 
copy  of  the  Basilica  in  the  first  erected 
churches  of  which  we  have  any  definite 
description  or  remains  to  judge  from,  the 
point  is  proved  that  for  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries  the  practice  ol  the  Christians 
was  uniform  in  considering  that  a simple 
room,  in  which  no  other  division  existed  be- 
tween any  of  the  brethren  than  that  necessary 
one  of  a raised  platform  for  the  president  and 
his  associate  officers,  was  the  proper  place  in 
which  Christian  brethren  should  meet  for 
Christian  worship. 

That  no  one  part  in  this  room  was  con- 
sidered more  sacred  than  another,  is  a point 
equally  capable  of  demonstration. 

When  St.  Paul  reproves  the  Corinthians  for 
their  improper  manner  of  celebrating  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  his  rebuke  is  not  against  their 
practice  of  partaking  of  it  as  a meal,  but  at 
their  sensuality  in  gratifying  their  bodily 
hunger  and  thirst  at  this  solemn  commemora- 
tive feast : this  passage  of  St.  Paul  proves  that 
the  Christians  then  celebrated  the  Supper  pre- 
cisely as  it  had  been  first  instituted,  all  sitting 
round  the  table,  and  Justin  Martyr  gives  simi- 
lar evidence  as  to  the  practice  in  his  day.” 

“ On  Sunday  we  all  assemble  in  one  place,” 
“both  those  who  live  in  the  city  and  those 
who  dwell  in  the  country,  and  the  writings  of 
apostles  and  prophets  are  read  so  long  as  the 
time  permits.  When  the  reader  stops,  the 
president  of  the  assembly  makes  an  address, 
in  which  he  recapitulates  the  glorious  things 
that  have  been  read,  and  exhorts  the  people  to 
follow  them.  Then  we  all  stand  up  together 
and  pray.  After  prayer,  bread,  wine,  and 
water  are  brought  in.  The  president  of  the 
assembly  again  prays,  according  to  his  ability, 
and  gives  thanks,  to  which  the  people  respond 
Amen.” — Apol.  1,  c.  61 — 67. 

Tertullian  gives  similar  evidence,  and  Justin 
Martyr,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  mentions 
that  on  these  occasions  the  president  piesided, 
sitting,  of  course,  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It 
is  clear,  from  these  passages,  that  a solemn 
social  meal  was  taken  by  all  in  the  church,  and 
that  this  love- feast  was  originally  part  of  the 
ceremony  used  in  commemorating  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  employment  ol  the  term  “table,” 
is  another  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  at  Rome,  they 


show  you  a wooden  table,  which  is  vouched  to 
he  the  actual  one  used  by  St.  Peter. 

For  the  lact,  that  the  communion-table  was 
not  placed  in  the  chancel  or  platform,  we  have, 
then,  the  evidence  of  St.  Paul,  who  pioves 
incidentally,  that  the  disciples  sat  or  reclined 
around  the  table,  and  Justin  Martyr’s  descrip- 
tion goes  to  the  same  fact,  while  the  form, 
arrangement,  and  use  of  the  primitive  churches, 
show  that  the  table  could  not  have  been  on  this 
platform,  inasmuch  as  there  was  not  room  there 
lor  the  people  to  sit  around  any  table  so  placed, 
and  which,  if  so  placed,  would  have  been  in 
the  way  ol  the  bishop,  whose  seat  was  always 
at  the  extreme  end  ol  the  room  ; and  from  this 
seat,  until  the  days  of  Chrysostom,  of  whom  it 
is  recorded  that  he  changed  the  practice,  the 
president  preached. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  recent  installation 
discour>e,  mentions  this  ancient  position  ol  the 
bishop’s  seat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  church, 
and  all  the  ancient  churches  prove  this,  and 
at  the  same  lime  prove  that  there  could  there- 
fore have  been  no  intervening  screen  or  table 
on  the  platform  between  the  president  and  the 
congregation,  who,  had  this  been  the  case, 
would  have  been  precluded  from  hearing  or 
seeing  bun;  and  we  may  be  equally  certain 
that  there  was  no  screen  round  the  table, 
because,  as  it  must  have  stood  among  the 
people,  the  officiating  ministers,  who  were 
seated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  church,  would 
have  been  the  parties  excluded  ; and  we  know 
that  when  they  ultimately  usurped  the  rights 
of  the  people,  it  was  these  latter  who  were 
screened  off  from  that  table  at  which  their 
forefathers  had  sat  in  equality. 

The  cardinal,  in  his  installation  address, 
mentions  the  fact,  that  a marble  seat  had  been 
discoveied  in  a church  in  the  catacombs. 
Some  of  these  catacombs  were  old  stone 
quarries,  and  there  is  no  doubt  such  an  un- 
comfortable, lumbago-giving  material  for  a 
seat  was  chosen  from  a motive  analogous  to 
that  which  dictated  the  choice  of  matei  lals  for 
the  palace  of  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  islands, 
which 

“ Was  built  of  mud  for  want  of  bricks.” 

And  the  seat,  for  a reason  equally  good,  was 
made  ol  stone  for  want  of  wood ; hut  this 
common  sense  view  does  not  suit  the  car- 
dinal, and  he  says  “that  so  the  stability  of 
that  seat  might  denote  the  permanency  ol  that 
succession  that  was  to  ensue  therein  ;”  for- 
getting, I presume,  when  he  uttered  these 
words,  that  he  had  written  a book  to  prove 
that  the  wooden  throne,  as  he  calls  it,  preserved 
at  Rome,  is  the  undoubted  original  on  which 
St.  Peter  undoubtedly  sat,  but  which  Mods. 
Uenon,  who  uncovered  it,  says  belonged  to 
some  dog  of  a Mahomedan,  who  has  left  on 
it  the  inscription  in  Culic  characters,  " There 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.” 
Supposing  the  relic  to  be  a true  one,  we  may, 
adopting  the  cardinal’s  line  of  argument, 
assume  that  Peter  chose  for  his  chair  a material 
which  would  become  worm-eaten  and  rotten, 
to  show  how  in  like  manner  those  who  would 
claim  to  sit  in  that  chair,  would  soon  become 
changed  and  “corrupted  from  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ.”  But  there  is  one  point 
about  this  famous  seat  of  which  we  may  be 
perfectly  sure,  which  is,  that  Peter  never 
would  have  dreamed  of  calling  it  a throne, 
because  it  was  an  apostolic  warning  to  all 
future  presidents  over  Christian  brethren,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  “ lords  over  God’s 
heritage;”  and  it  is  to  the  neglect  of  this 
warning  we  may  trace  all  the  changes  in  the 
original  use  and  arrangement  of  churches,  by 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  they  ceased  to  be 
places  of  social  worship,  and  became  the 
palaces  of  priestcraft. 

Chrysostom  ridicules  the  idea  of  a bishop 
being  other  than  a fallible  man,  and  justly  ob- 
serves, that,  occupying  a more  prominent 
position  than  other  men,  their  virtues  were 
more  useful  as  examples,  and  their  vices  more 
dangerous  as  provocatives  to  evil.  Standing 
in  this  foremost  rank,  they  were,  in  the  days 
of  persecution,  the  most  conspicuous  among 
the  martyrs,  and  this  naturally  led  to  increased 
veneration  for  the  office;  a veneration  which 
the  bishops,  who,  in  peaceful  times,  sue- 
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ceeded  to  that  office,  very  naturally  turned 
to  their  own  account.  The  more  fiercely  the 
blasts  of  persecution  had  blown,  the  tighter 
had  the  gospel  cloak  been  grasped,  but  the 
sun  of  court  favour,  shining  so  suddenly  and 
intensely,  caused  many  to  cast  aside  their  only 
protecting  garment,  and  to  take  up  lighter  and 
gaudier  vestures  of  pagan  weaving.  There  is 
ample  historical  evidence  to  prove,  that  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  of  pagans  who  be- 
came nominal  converts  to  Christianity,  its  pure 
ritual  was  corrupted  by  pagan  additions. 
Surrounded  by  all  the  machinery  of  temple 
worship,  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  priest- 
craft, and  envious  of  the  pomp  surrounding 
the  priests,  and  the  immense  influence  they 
exercised  over  the  people,  the  rulers  of  the 
Christian  community  were  subjected  to  a per- 
petual temptation  to  materialise  the  spiritual 
nature  of  their  religion ; and  as  their  longings 
for  power  could  only  be  gratified  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a material  sacrifice,  these  aspi- 
rations soon  gave  a colouring  to  their  language 
in  speaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  and  an 
accumulation  of  false  precedents  was  thus 
gradually  formed,  which  led  ultimately  to  a 
change  as  great  in  the  views  of  the  Church 
relating  to  it  as  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
material  churches  in  which  the  rite  was  cele- 
brated. A material  priest,  without  a material 
sacrifice,  was  of  course  a transparent  absurdity 
to  the  ancients.  It  was  in  fact  a common 
reproach  made  by  the  heathen  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that  these  latter  could  have  no  religion 
as  they  had  no  altars,  a reproach  to  which  the 
Christians  meekly  replied,  “ Delubra  et  aras 
non  habemus,”  altars  and  shrines  we  have 
none  : and  no  vestige  or  resemblance  to  such 
things  existed  in  their  churches;  and  centuries 
elapsed  ere  the  accommodation  in  the  language 
of  some  of  the  fathers  to  pagan  prejudices,  or 
the  whisperings  of  ambition,  led  to  the  prac- 
tical change  in  the  churches  of  wooden  tables 
to  stone  altars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  corrupt  and  sen- 
sual practices  of  the  laity  rendered  them 
worthy  of  being  punished  by  deprivation  of 
their  rights  for  the  time ; but  it  so  happened 
that  these  deprivations,  once  made,  were  never 
restored,  and  the  clergy  having  got  the  sole 
power  of  making  the  law,  invariably  turned  it 
to  their  own  advantage.  Thus  on  one  pretence 
or  the  other,  the  people  were  deprived  of  the 
right  of  electing  their  clerical  officers  : after 
the  bishops  thought  proper  to  leave  their  seats 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  and  to  come 
forward  into  the  church,  the  communion-table 
appears  to  have  been  placed  behind  the  bishop, 
instead  of  as  heretofore  always  before  him,  and 
as  common  seats  became  changed  into  gor- 
geous “ thrones”  the  people  were  gradually 
shut  out  of  the  sight  of  this  table,  which  ulti- 
mately became  in  fact  a stone  altar,  as  the 
fathers  had  gradually  in  their  writings  ac- 
customed themselves  theoretically  to  call  it. 
But  the  old  Basilican  churches  would  not  ac- 
commodate themselves  very  readily  to  these 
important  changes,  and  the  work  which  has 
been  erected  in  them,  to  make  the  requisite 
alterations,  has  no  connection  with  the  old 
structures,  forms  no  part  of  the  ancient  con- 
struction, and  is  nothing  but  a barefaced  in- 
trusion. In  the  countries,  however,  of  new  con- 
verts, remote  from  Rome,  where  no  ancient 
architectural  precedents  existed  to  control  the 
builders,  their  changed  views  of  Christianity 
produced  their  natural  effect,  and  the  struc- 
tures therefore  erected  from  the  tenth  to  the  fif- 
teenth centuries  exhibit,  in  their  plans,  not  in 
their  styles,  with  which  creeds  never  had  any 
influence,  the  progressive  development  of 
popery.  Even  in  the  churches  in  this  country, 
which  are  comparatively  so  modern,  may  be 
traced,  the  gradual  rise  of  transubstantiation, 
by  the  increase  in  the  length  of  chancels,  in 
the  addition  to  them  of  screens,  which  ulti- 
mately became,  in  the  later  churches,  instead 
of  being  mere  after-thoughts,  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal construction,  and  in  the  invention  of 
credence  tables,  squints,  lychnoscopes,  hagio- 
scopes, &c.,  through  which  the  condescending 
priests  graciously  permitted  the  besotted  laity 
to  take  squints  at  what  was  going  on  in  the 
“ holy  sanctuary, — all  features  that  had  no 
existence  in  any  “ ancient ” church,  and  are 


very  unaccountable  omissions  in  them,  if  tran- 
substantiation be  true. 

If  your  readers  wish  to  see  a specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  the  old  Basilican  churches  have 
been  altered  to  suit  papal  views,  let  them  look 
at  the  plate  given  by  Letarouilly,  in  his  magni- 
ficent work,  “Les  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne,” 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Agnese,  without  the 
walls,  and  read  the  remark  he  incidentally 
makes  relating  to  it,  viz.,  that  in  some  re- 
cent repairs,  on  scraping  off  the  plastering,  it 
was  discovered  that  all  the  side  chapels  were 
“ additions.”  The  plate  shows  this  also ; 
and  it  also  shows  that  the  old  seat  of  the  pre- 
sident still  exists  in  it,  as  Cardinal  Wiseman 
truly  says,  but  the  seat  is  perfectly  useless  now, 
for  it  is  carefully  6hut  out  from  view  by  the 
“ altar,”  with  its  surrounding  screens  and  the 
modern  “ thrones  ” in  advance  of  these.  Will 
Cardinal  Wiseman  dare  to  recommend  at 
Rome  the  resumed  use  of  these  ancient  seats, 
which  Rome,  unluckily  for  her,  has  “ pre- 
served,” but  never  uses?  I know  he  dare  not 
do  this,  because  if  these  ancient  churches  were 
occupied,  as  those  who  built  them  intended 
they  should  be,  down  go  all  the  screens  and  up 
go  the  old  rights  of  the  people. 

I am  prepared  to  stake  all  I have  in  the 
world,  my  very  existence,  if  need  be,  on  this 
fact,  that  if  any  really  ancient  church  can  be 
produced,  containing  anything  in  it  to  favour 
those  views  in  which  Papists  differ  from  us 
Protestants,  then  those  portions  will  prove, 
on  strict  examination,  to  be  modern  additions 
to  the  original  construction. 

I said,  that  all  the  reformers  were  with  me 
on  this  question:  this  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  they  ordered  all  the  screens  and  stone 
altars  to  be  taken  down,  and  that  the  com- 
munion should  be  celebrated  on  “ a moveable 
wooden  table,”  which  was  to  be  brought  out  of 
the  chancel  into  the  nave. 

If  Mr.  Pugin  feels  disposed  to  contest  these 
points  with  me,  I will  meet  him  at  any  time 
before  the  Institute  : there  are  plates  enough, 
I imagine,  in  the  library  there,  of  old  churches, 
to  enable  me,  by  their  aid,  to  map  out  for  him 
the  progressive  steps  of  those  corrupt  changes 
in  his  church  to  which  I have  alluded.* 

John  Elliott. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  new  church  of  St.  James,  Wools- 
thorpe,  near  Belvoir  Castle,  built  chiefly  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P., 
and  other  members  of  his  grace’s  family,  has 
been  farther  beautified  by  the  recent  insertion 
of  several  painted  windows.  Much,  if  not  all, 
of  the  old  English  lettering,  and  one  compart- 
ment 'of  one  of  the  principal  windows  has 
been  done  entirely  by  Lady  Adeliza  Norman. 
An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  accom- 
plish the  same  good  work  of  restoration  for 
the  round  church  at  Little  Maplestead  which 
has  been  effected  for  the  like  venerable  relics 
of  olden  days  at  the  Temple,  and  in  Cambridge. 
The  object  is  to  be  carried  out  by  subscription, 

for  which  advertisements  have  been  issued. 

On  Monday  in  last  week  the  Norwich  model 
school  for  boys  was  formally  re-opened,  the 
school-room  having  been  greatly  enlarged,  so 
as  to  accommodate  about  100  more  boys.  Im- 
proved arrangements  for  warming  and  ventila- 
tion have  also  been  introduced.  The  enlarged 
room  has  a front  in  the  Tudor  style,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Brown,  architect.  The  building 
is  S7  feet  in  length,  29  feet  wide,  and  23  feet 
in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  class- 
room is  30  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  in  width. 

There  is  now  accommodation  for  300. 

Messrs.  Lucas,  brothers,  having  taken  the 
contract  for  the  Norwich  Waterworks,  they 
have  been  lately  commenced,  and  shortly  about 
200  men  will  be  employed  on  them.  The 
plan  and  extent  of  the  works  are  such,  that 
when  completed,  the  whole  city  and  the  hamlets 
will  be  supplied  with  water  by  its  own  pres- 
sure, and  there  may  be  a tap  in  every  house 
and  cottage  with  the  water  always  on.  Thus 
the  foundation  will  be  laid  for  other  sanitary 
improvements.  The  works  will  be  constructed 
so  as  to  be  adapted  for  the  best  system 

* This  matter  is  more  theological  than  suits  our  pages 
Any  continuation  of  it  must  bo  confined  to  its  architec- 
tural features. — Ed. 


of  drainage,  and  so  that  water  may  be 
made  to  flush  sewers,  if  required,  to  cleans- 

the  streets,  to  extinguish  tires,  &c. The 

new  church  in  the  Ville  of  St.  Gregory,  Can- 
terbury, is  rapidly  progressing  towards  come 
pletion,  the  whole  edifice  being  roofed,  the 
plastering  finished,  with  the  steps,  and  other 
parts  of  the  interior.  The  arch  which  divides 
the  chancel  from  the  nave,  on  which  the  turret 
is  built,  is  intended  to  contain  three  bells. 
The  edifice  is  expected  to  be  completed  early 

in  the  summer. The  church  and  parsonage 

of  St.  Andrew,  Buckland,  by  Dover,  are  being 
restored  and  altered  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  architect.  The  church 
has  a western  triplet, — a peculiarity  of  which 

there  are  but  few  instances.- 'The  committee 

at  Fisherton  Anger,  for  promoting  the  erection 
of  a new  church  in  the  extensive  suburb  of 
Fisherton  having  proposed  to  erect  a new 
church,  a subscription  was  headed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  with  100 1.,  Dean  and 
Chapter  80 1.,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Egerton,  150/. 
The  amount  already  subscribed  is  about  1,300/. 
This  sum,  however,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  costs  of  erecting  the  church,  viz., 

3,000/. The  repairs  and  restorations  in 

Wells  Cathedral  are  fast  progressing;  addi- 
tional workmen  having  lately  been  put  to 
work.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  been  ex- 
amining the  state  of  the  sculptured  statues  in 
the  west  front,  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are 

in  an  insecure  state. About  200/.  more  will 

complete  the  fund  required  for  the  erection  of 
schools  in  St.  Jude’s  district,  Bristol,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  National 
Society,  conditional  on  the  making  up  of  the 

sum  stated. A numerous  and  influential 

meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Clifton  has  been 
held  to  memorialize  the  Bristol  town  council  for 
the  establishment  of  a market  in  that  parish. 
The  committee  of  the  Improvement  Association 
have  received  an  offer  of  an  eligible  site  for 
2,000/.,  and  plans  have  been  received  from 
some  of  the  first  architects  in  Bristol,  engaging 
to  procure  contracts  for  the  erection  of  their 

designs  at  a cost  not  exceeding  3,000/. 

The  corporation  of  Warrington  have  purchased 
the  market-tolls  from  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
as  a first  step  towards  the  erection  of  a covered 

market  in  the  town. Funds  are  being 

raised  by  the  Rev.  H.  Marie  to  erect  schools 
in  All  Saints’  Parish,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Edmund 
Molyneuxhas  presented  100/.  towards  the  un- 
dertaking.  St.  Marie’s  Catholic  church, 

erected  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Pugin,  says  a Liverpool  paper,  is 
found,  like  all  the  other  places  of  worship  here, 
to  be  too  small  for  the  increasing  population 
and  growing  importance  of  the  town.  It  has 
therefore  been  decided  upon  that  an  immediate 
enlargement  shall  take  place,  and  in  order 
that  the  general  style  and  character  of  the 
building  shall  be  preserved,  Mr.  Pugin  has 
been  to  Southport  and  prepared  plans  for 
the  work.  A liberal  subscription  has  been  made. 
The  “old  church”  at  Southport  is  undergoing 

repairs  to  the  extent  of  nearly  1,000/. 

An  enlargement  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  in 
Brunswick-street,  Liverpool,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, by  the  addition  to  the  Exchange  of  the 

site  of  a large  warehouse. The  Liverpool 

Health  Committee  have  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
corporation  baths  at  the  George’s  pier. 
Mr.  Newlands,  the  borough  engineer,  designs 
to  erect  four  distinct  plunge  baths— -two  for 
ladies  and  two  for  gentlemen — of  the  most 
capacious  dimensions,  besides  private  plunge 
and  other  baths,  all  to  be  supplied  by  salt 
water : by  taking  in  a slip  to  the  north  of  the 
baths,  a supply  of  salt  water  will  not  only  be 
got  for  the  other  corporation  baths  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  but  for  hotel  keepers  and  pri- 
vate individuals  also.  The  whole  of  this  can 
be  done  at  an  expense,  according  to  the 

estimate,  of  something  less  than  10,000/. 

The  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Derby,  is 
about  to  be  restored,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Gordon  Place,  of  Nottingham, 
architect.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  will  be 
about  250/.,  already  promised  by  private  sub- 
scription.  Messrs.  Weightman  and  Had- 

field  of  Sheffield,  architects,  have  been  em- 
ployed to  plan  and  lay  out  the  site  for  the 
erection  of  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  priest’s 
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house,  and  school,  near  Oldcotes.  Mr.  E. 
Chaloner,  of  Goldthorpe,  has  given  upwards 
of  an  acre  and  a half  of  land,  and  invested  the 

sum  of  4,000/.  for  these  purposes. An 

active  canvass  is  about  to  be  made  for  sub- 
scriptions at  Bradford,  for  the  public  park 
lately  projected  there. The  following  sum- 

mary of  cost  and  expenditure  on  the  new 
workhouse  at  Oldham,  certified  by  Messrs. 
Travis  and  Magnall,  architects,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  local  board  of  guardians  : — 

£ 

1st. — Expenses  incurred  in  prepar- 
ing the  land  for  building  upon, 
viz., — Soil-stripping,  removal  of 
earth,  temporary  foundations  re- 
quired for  the  building,  ventilating 
tubes,  excavation,  and  draining. . 

2nd. — Original  contracts  made  on  a 

base  line,  given  on  plan 9,960  1 

3rd. — Extras  on  original  contracts. . 269 

4th. — Additional  expenses  in  walling 
for  foundations,  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  contracts  being 

made  from  a base  line  

5th. — Additional  building,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  contracts. . 

6th. — Paving,  flagging,  water-tanks, 

and  laying  out  the  ground 459  9 

7th. — Half- measurement  of  contrac- 
tors’ work,  architects’  commission 
for  plans  and  specifications,  and 
clerk  of  the  works’  salary 905  19 


d. 


812  6 41 


564  14  1£ 
632  15  H 


Total  cost £13,305  2 2| 

— The  brick  and  stone-work  of  the  Corn- 
exchange  at  Worksop  is  nearing  completion. 
A clock  presented  by  the  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle is  to  be  fixed  in  front,  the  design  being 
altered  to  accord  with  it. The  Earl  of  Zet- 

land, Mrs.  Newcomen,  and  other  landowners, 
have  granted  leases  of  their  Cleveland  iron- 
stone in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middlesborough 
and  Redcar.  One  proprietor,  it  is  said,  has 

refused  2,000/.  per  annum  for  his  royalty. 

Seaham  and  Stockton,  according  to  the  Gates- 
head Observer,  have  each  a water  company  in 
course  of  formation,  to  supply  the  inhabitants. 
Stockton  proposes  to  draw  water  from  the 
Tees,  near  Yarm,  and  bring  it  along  the  Leeds 
and  Thirsk  Railway  and  the  turnpike-road. 


ADAPTATION  OF  DESIGNS  TO 
SITUATION. 

We  must  all  see  that  the  position  and  con- 
tingent circumstances  of  a case  in  every  wav 
affect  a proposed  design ; but  very  few  young 
architects  attend  to  this ; and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  so  many  of  their  works,  though  very 
good  compositions  in  themselves,  are  never- 
theless most  unsatisfactory  where  erected.  A 
student  deeply  imbued  by  travel  in  classic 
lands  with  the  edifices  erected  there,  brings 
home  his  sketch-book,  and,  attempting  the 
satne  designs  in  this  northern  clime,  is  much 
chagrined  to  find  that  the  effect  is  not  the 
same  as  he  expected,  never  taking  into  con- 
sideration national  climate,  materials,  and 
habits.  Again,  another  student  is  enamoured 
with  the  splendid  specimens  of  Gothic  or  Chris- 
tian art  in  our  churches  : he  goes  from  village 
to  village  and  from  town  to  town,  and  in  a 
short  time  has  his  mind  full  of  their  own  in- 
dividual beauties,  but  seldom  if  ever  remem- 
bering their  individual  situation.  He  erects  a 
church,  in  a town,  with  a stunted  tower,  per- 
haps a single  spire,  like  what  he  had  admired 
so  much  at  such  a village,  and,  when  finished, 
he  is  much  mortified  to  find  that  no  one  can 
see  it  except  at  the  angle  of  the  street  in  which 
it  is  placed.  Few,  very  few,  persons  are  at  all 
competent  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  a design 
from  the  drawings  of  the  same;  and  in  com- 
mittees for  the  erection  of  new  churches  this 
is  seldom  ever  thought  of. 

The  best  method  which  I have  yet  found  of 
arriving  at  any  thing  like  a satisfactory  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  effect  of  a design  when  erected, 
is  to  take  a few  general  sketches  of  the  locality, 
and  introduce  the  structure  in  that  proportion 
to  them  in  which  it  will  really  appear;  and, 
secondly,  to  make  a card-board  model  of  the 
erection  to  about  one-eighth  scale,  drawing 
upon  it  all  windows  and  other  minor  features. 

C.  Wyatt  Orford. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 
FOR  1851. 

A public  Exhibition,  devoted  to  architec 
ture,  has  now  been  for  two  years  established, 
and  on  the  latter  occasion,  met  with  a success 
greater  in  every  respect  than  on  the  former  : 
the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  therefore 
look  forward  to  the  coming  Exhibition  with 
every  confidence  that  this,  the  third  effort,  will 
stamp  it  with  a character  which  it  has  not 
hitherto  attained.  The  committee  are  desirous 
of  calling  the  attention  of  their  brother  archi- 
tects especially  to  the  subject;  for,  to  the 
previously  admitted  reasons  for  exertion,  there 
is  this  year  to  be  added,  that,  as  London  will 
be  overflowing  with  visitors,  it  behoves  the 
professors  of  the  art  to  come  forward  and 
achieve  for  themselves  that  position  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  which  they  may  readily 
challenge,  if  they  will  only  do  so  with  due 
spirit.  The  committee,  therefore,  appeal  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  profession  for  their 
active  support,  not  only  by  contribution  of 
drawings,  but  by  subscriptions,  which  are  this 
year  particularly  required,  from  the  heavy  ex- 
pense which  is  unavoidably  incurred  in  the 
rent  of  a gallery,  on  account  of  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  Exhibition-rooms.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  arrangement,  the  Exhibition 
will  be  open  for  two  months  during  the  height 
of  the  season  (the  time  and  place  will  be  duly 
advertised),  and  it  is  proposed  that  this  year  a 
charge  for  admission  shall  be  made  at  the 
doors,  instead  of  the  free  admission  previously 
adopted.  Intimation  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Edmeston,  jun.,  5,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad- 
street,  or  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  the  honorary 
secretaries. 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 
At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Monday, 
the  24th  ult.  (Mr.  Cockerell,  V.P.,  in  the  chair) 
Mr.  Ainslie  was  elected  as  associate,  and 
various  routine  business  transacted.* 

A description  of  Abbey  Dore  Church  and 
Monastery,  in  the  Golden  Valley,  near  Here- 
ford, was  read  by  Mr.  Clayton,  associate.  The 
principal  point  of  interest  in  the  building  is  a 
series  of  gablets  at  the  east  end,  not  restored. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

Mr.  Tite  pointed  to  the  distinctions  between 
the  Gothic  architecture  of  England,  France 
(especially  Normandy),  Germany,  and  Spain; 
as  showing  that,  although  the  influence  of  the 
Freemasons  (to  which  Mr.  Clayton  had  alluded) 
produced  a general  similarity,  yet  that  the 
architecture  of  each  country  had  its  distin- 
guishing characteristics. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  the  distinction  of  style 
might  be  carried  much  farther,  inasmuch  as 
the  churches  of  different  counties  in  England 
presented  various,  marked,  and  definite 
characteristics.  He  alluded  to  the  respective 
features  of  the  churches  in  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  North- 
amptonshire, all  widely  different  from  each 
other. 

Mr.  Fergusson  believed  that  the  different 
monastic  orders  adopted  different  styles  of 
building ; and  that  the  Cistercian  monks  did 
not  adopt  the  use  of  towers  in  their  abbeys.f 
He  referred  to  a continental  church  resembling 
in  a striking  manner  that  which  was  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Clayton’s  paper,  and  which, 
like  it,  was  a Cistercian  abbey  church. 

Mr.  Garling  referred  to  some  churches  in 
Worcestershire,  in  which  the  aisle- windows 
were  covered  by  gables,  as  were  those  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  at  Dore  Abbey. 

Mr.  Asbpitel,  on  the  authority  of  Whitaker, 
in  his  History  of  Whalley,  confirmed  the 
statement,  that  the  Cistercians  did  not  employ 
towers;  or  if  any,  very  low  ones;  and  said 
that,  as  at  Furness  Abbey,  towers  in  churches 
of  that  order  would  be  found  to  be  compara- 
tively modern  additions.  Mr.  Clayton’s  view 
of  the  original  form  of  the  east-end  of  Dore 
Abbey  Church  presented  such  unusual  fea- 
tures, with  respect  to  the  dormers  and  the  con- 


sequently large  shed-roof  above  them,  that  he 
was  rather  disposed  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 

Mr.  Clayton  explained  that  the  groining  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  prevented  the  possibility  of 
any  other  mode  of  construction  than  that  shown 
in  his  drawings. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  five  gables  at 
the  east  end  of  this  interesting  church  might, 
in  a symbolical  age,  have  been  meant  as°  an 
emblem  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  employ- 
ment of  different  styles  by  different  orders  of 
monks  was  a very  curious  point;  and  he  would 
add  to  what  Mr.  Fergusson  had  said  on  that 
subject,  by  observing  that  the  churches  and 
chapels  raised  by  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, who  were  preaching  friars,  appeared  to 
him  to  furnish  much  better  models  for  Protes- 
tant churches  than  the  ordinary  form  of  nave, 
choir,  and  aisles,  now  indiscriminately  adopted! 
The  provincial  differences  alluded  to  were  very 
remarkable,  and  even  in  the  present  day  local 
feelings  were  necessarily  studied  by  architects, 
as  the  meeting  well  knew.  If  a house  or  a 
church  was  to  be  built,  the  architect  was  gene- 
rally invited  to  examine  the  best  buildings  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and,  generally  speaking 
people  only  wished  their  house  to  be  a little 
larger,  or  their  church  a little  handsomer,  than 
their  neighbours’;  but  not  in  any  essential 
point  different. 

Mr.  Scoles  thought  the  nature  of  the  build- 
ing materials  most  readily  available  had  in 
many  cases  influenced  the  local  peculiarities 
adverted  to.  Thus  the  abundance  of  flint  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  had  given  a distinctive 
and  picturesque  character  to  the  churches  of 
these  counties. 

Mr.  Ashpitel,  with  reference  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  pointed  architecture  simultaneously  in 
so  many  parts  of  Europe  (which  had  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Clayton),  could  not  entertain 
a doubt  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  crusaders 
on  their  return  from  the  East.  There  were 
pointed  arches  erected  at  Damascus  200  years 
before  they  were  known  here. 

The  Chairman  expressed  a similar  opinion, 
and  cited  Sir  C.  Wren’s  dictum,  that  “ this 
kind  of  architecture  came  from  the  Arabs.” 

Mr.  Fergusson  took  the  same  view,  and  re- 
ferred to  pointed  arches  in  Christian  churches 
in  Egypt,  confessedly  erected  there  before  the 
Mahomedan  conquest  of  that  country  in  the 
seventh  century.  He  added  that  he  believed 
he  had  clearly  traced  the  origin  of  that  extra- 
ordinary and  apparently  unique  structure, 
Rosbn  Abbey,  Scotland,  to  Bourgos,  in  Spain; 
in  the  cathedral  of  which  city,  and  other 
churches  near,  its  general  style,  together  with 
all  its  details  and  mouldings,  was  plainly 
visible. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 


At  the  previous  meeting,  February  10th,  Mr.  Alfred 
Smith  was  elected  Fellow;  aud  Messrs.  J.  M.  Mac-lure, 
E.  H.  Martineau,  and  T.  Harris,  Associates. 

t This  was  treated  of  in  The  Buildek  some  time  since 
by  Mr.  Sharpe. 


EDINBURGH. 

Yet  another  “pauper  palace”  is  to  be 
erected  here,  from  funds  left  by  the  late  Sir 
Wm.  Fettes  for  that  purpose.  Rumour  says  it 
is  to  rival  Donaldson’s  Hospital  in  magni- 
ficence, and  that  the  plans  are  to  be  prepared 
by  the  same  architect  (Mr.  Playfair).  It  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  choose  a purer  style  for  this 
than  he  has  used  in  that  structure. 

The  Scottish  Academy  Exhibition  has  just 
been  opened.  There  is  a considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  architectural  designs  above 
last  year.  None  of  them  are  particularly 
worthy  of  note,  excepting  the  view  of  the 
Mausoleum  now  erecting  at  Hamilton  Palace, 
described  at  page  50  of  the  current  volume  of 
Iiie  Builder;  and  a design  for  places  of 
public  amusement  on  the  Calton-hill,  which 
would  form  a fine  finish  to  the  summit  of  the 

bill,  in  place  of  the  present  unsightly  magnified 
telescope  that  occupies  that  site. 

Villas  seem  to  be  getting  greatly  into  favour 
here  : a whole  street  of  them  has  been  built  at 
Greenhill,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  incon- 
gruous mixtures  that  can  be  conceived.  They 
are  of  all  styles  and  sizes  ; and  though  some  of 
them  are  pretty  enough  in  design,  their  effect 
is  marred  by  their  neighbours.  Unity  of  style 
should  have  been  attended  to. 

A similar  incongruity  is  caused  by  the  want 
of  conformity  between  the  Free  Church  College 
and  the  Royal  Institution.  This,  I conceive. 
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will  be  more  apparent  when  the  National 
Gallery  is  built.  I can  never  look  at  the 
College  in  question  without  regretting  that  the 
design  was  not  Grecian.  A portico,  however 
plain,  would  have  suited  the  site  and  adjacent 
buildings  much  better  than  the  present  tame 
inelegant  Elizabethan  towers.  We  find  that 
the  Greeks  invariably  chose  a height  for  their 
temples,  and  the  site  is  one  of  the  best  in  town 
for  a building  of  that  description.  Want  of 
elevation  mars  the  effect  of  some  of  our  best 
classical  designs. 

Mr.  Park  is  exhibiting  his  colossal  statue  of 
Wallace : he  is  represented  nude  : his  right 
hand  rests  on  the  great  sword  of  the  period, 
his  left  clutching  the  mane  of  the  lion  of  Scot- 
land, which,  though  greatly  irritated,  is  amen- 
able to  control : at  his  back  hangs  the  round 
Scottish  shield,  to  be  used,  as  its  motto  bears, 
“ in  defence he  is  crowned  with  a profusion 
of  laurel.  The  countenance,  expressing  self- 
confidence  and  disdain  for  his  enemies,  is  fine; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  muscles  of  the 
body  are  hardly  enough  developed,  and  that 
the  legs  of  the  warrior  are  rather  short  to  be 
handsome.  The  work,  as  a whole,  is  a fine 
piece  of  imaginative  sculpture.  It  is  as  yet 
only  in  plaster ; and  should  it  be  executed  in  a 
more  durable  material,  the  sculptor  will,  no 
doubt,  improve  upon  it.  We  hope  to  see  it 
some  day  adorning  one  of  the  public  gardens 
of  our  city.  Dun-Edin. 


I3OO&0. 

Hand-Book  for  Visiters  to  Harrow -on-the- 
Hill,  with  a Directory,  Sfc.  Edited  by 
T.  Smith.  Wright,  Pall-mall. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  till  now  no  separate 
book  devoted  to  the  history  and  topography  of 
a place  so  celebrated  as  Harrow,  should  have 
been  published.  One  would  have  thought 
that  even  as  a labour  of  love,  and  a source  of 
pleasant  memories,  some  of  the  minor  or- 
naments of  its  far-famed  school  at  least  would 
have  executed  long  ere  now  so  refreshing  a 
task.  We  know  not  whether  the  present 
editor  be  a Harrovian;  but  if  not,  those  who 
were  or  are,  and  indeed  the  public  in  general, 
are  only  the  more  indebted  to  him  for  the  gift, 
which  we  doubt  not  will  also  be  prized  and 
made  good  use  of  by  many  of  the  forthcoming 
foreign  visiters  at  Britannia’s  grand  industrial 
levee. 

Murray's  Modern  Cookery  Book ; based  on 
the  well  known  ivork  of  Mrs.  Eundell,  but 
with  alt  recent  improvements,  and  founded  on 
economical  principles  and  practice,  for  private 
families.  By  a Lady.  Murray,  Albemarle- 
street,  1851. 

Professing,  as  we  do,  to  deal  with  the  homes 
of  all,  and  sensible,  moreover,  that  an  essential 
part  of  the  constructive  skill  and  ability  even 
of  architects  and  builders,  consists  in  laying 
in  a periodical  stock  of  substantial  materials  in 
order  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  physical  de- 
sign of  the  great  architect,  as  displayed  in 
their  own  temporal  construction,  it  is  quite 
within  our  comprehensive  province  to  recom- 
mend a good  cookery- hook,  and  such  this  will 
really  be  found.  It  is  full  of  sage  instruction 
and  advice,  not  only  on  the  economical  and 
savoury  preparation  of  gastronomic  materials, 
but  on  subjects  of  domestic  management  in 
general.  A more  quiet  and  excellent  way  to 
introduce  order  and  economy  along  with  the 
legitimate  pleasures  of  the  domestic  meal  into 
all  such  establishments  as  may  require  these 
essentials,  we  could  not  suggest  than  simply  to 
hand  this  little  work  over  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  In  turning  it  over,  she  would 
sometimes  hit  upon  what  was  not  sought  for, 
even  though  very  much  required.  And  salu- 
tary advice  so  incidentally  and  suddenly  pre- 
sented is  often  far  more  effectual  than  when 
more  formally  given.  The  study  of  it  might  not 
be  useless  to  some  of  the  damsels  whom  we  have 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  filling  the  Society  of 
Arts  last  week.  It  is  a pity,  as  the  sensible 
authoress  of  this  useful  work  remarks,  that 
“ young  ladies  of  our  time  pride  themselves 
■upon  knowing  nothing  whatever  concerning 
those  duties  which  most  assuredly  ought  to  be 


deemed  essential  in  the  mistress  of  a family 
and  taught  as  a branch  of  education.”  And 
the  head  of  the  family  himself  has  more  to  do 
with  his  helpmate’s  abilities  in  this  respect 
than  merely  in  an  epicurean  sense,  for  “ perhaps 
there  are  few  occasions  on  which  the  respecta- 
bility of  a man  is  more  immediately  felt  than 
in  the  style  of  dinner  to  which  he  may  acci- 
dentally bring  home  a visiter,”  and  an  ap- 
propriate style  is  not  to  be  attained  with  mere 
money  or  expenditure,  but  much  more  effec- 
tually by  economy  with  skill.  Not  alone 
however  by  those  who  need  this  advice — the 
11  baby-wives  ” — the  few,  but  by  those  who 
can  and  do  manage  a house  with  honour  and 
elegance — the  many, — this  book  will  be  found 
a very  useful  reference. 

Building  Societies'  Directory. 

A Directory  and  Almanack  for  1851 ; with 
a Diary  of  Dates  of  Subscription,  and  a Di- 
rectory cf  Life  Offices,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Effingham  Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
for  the  use  of  all  interested  in  Building  So- 
cieties. It  is  an  improvement  on  the  last,  and 
must  be  very  useful  to  those  for  whose  con- 
venience it  is  designed. 


iMisrrllanca. 

Electro-Telegraphic. — The  old  com- 
pany are  still  pursuing  the  monopolitic  system, 
it  appears,  as  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  chairman,  ac- 
knowledged, under  cross-examination  before 
the  Privy  Council,  on  the  recent  refusal  of  the 
latter  to  renew  their  first  patent,  that  he  is 
“ making  exertions  to  secure  a monopoly  on 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  to 
continue  for  a term  of  twenty  years.”  There 
is  a shade  rather  too  strong  of  the  overreach- 
ing policy  in  such  an  attempt  to  throw  the  new 
company  on  its  beam-ends.  Crooked  tactics 
such  as  this  are  by  no  means  likely  to  meet 
with  public  patro..age  or  approval,  however 
knowing  and  masterly  they  may  be  in  their 
own  peculiar  style  of  business.  It  was  elicited 
in  the  same  cross-examination  of  the  chairman 
that  he  could  not  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
price  of  messages  being  lower  in  America  than 
here:  in  other  words,  that  he  could  give  no 
reason  or  apology  for  his  own  company’s  high 
charges. 

The  Derby  Water  Supply. — When  the 
surgeon  fails  we  apply  to  the  physician.  To 
carry  out  the  parallel,  when  the  local  press  fail 
us  we  must  fly  to  “ The  Builder  and  glad 
I am  to  see  that  it  is  usually  effectual.  Mr. 
Hawkesley  states  in  your  last  week’s  Journal, 
that  the  information  relative  to  the  Dcrby 
Waterworks  Company,  given  in  a former 
paper,  was  incorrect.  Without  wishing  to 
open  a controversy,  I may  be  allowed  to  demur 
to  this.  Three  weeks  since  an  application  was 
made  to  the  company’s  office  for  a schedule  of 
prices  by  a landlord  who  wished  to  lay  their 
water  on  to  several  houses.  No  inquiry  was 
made  by  the  official  as  to  rent  of  houses , but 
16s.  at  once  stated  as  the  terms  for  a tap  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  Is.  6d.  per  quarter 
additional  for  a watercloset.  The  charge  being 
thought  monstrous,  no  further  notice  was 
taken  of  it.  Some  builders,  however,  after- 
wards complained  of  the  same  during  a con- 
versation with  this  party,  and  predicted  speedy 
failure  of  the  company,  unless  houses  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  enabled  to  partake 
freely  of  its  advantages  by  charges  which  they 
could  well  meet.  Letters  appeared  in  the 
local  papers  (since  the  above  occurrence)  re- 
specting the  hardship  to  that  class  who  most 
required  the  water ; and  at  a meeting  of  the 
Derby  town  council,  the  subject  was  also 
mentioned.  No  notice  being  taken  of  these 
letters  and  murmurings,  either  by  the  com- 
pany or  their  engineer,  your  reporter  men- 
tioned the  bare  fact  in  a corner  of  your 
Journal,  when  he  was  much  gratified  to  behold 
so  speedy  and  satisfactory  a reply.  While, 
however,  he  thanks  Mr.  H.  for  the  informa- 
tion, we  can  assure  him  that  it  is  news  to  the 
Derby  folks,  who  were  profoundly  ignorant 
of  such  an  arrangement  as  this  being  either  in 
existence  or  contemplation. 

Your  Reporter. 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  the  lgthult.,  Mr.  Arthur  Holme  occu- 
pied the  chair.  A short  conversation  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  desiccating  timber.  It 
was  suggested  that  a portion  of  the  time  at 
the  next  meeting  should  be  devoted  to  con- 
sidering the  proper  situation  for  the  organ  in 
St.  George’s-hall.  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner  adverted 
to  a competition  going  forward  amongst  the 
profession  for  a design  for  the  proposed 
Palatine  Club,  and  deprecated  the  suggestion 
for  the  use  of  stucco  in  the  place  of  brick  or 
stone.  Mr.  Boult,  in  reference  to  the  same 
subject,  expressed  himself  very  strongly  against 
the  encouragement  of  competition  such  as  that 
alluded  to.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  calculated 
to  degrade  the  profession,  whose  services  were 
obtained,  by  that  means,  at  one-third  their 
proper  value.  A discussion  next  took  place 
relative  to  the  durability  of  Bath  stone  in 
buildings.  Mr.  H.  Deacon,  of  St.  Helens, 
read  a paper  on  the  “ Manufacture  of  Blown 
Glass.”  Alluding  to  the  works  at  St.  Helens, 
he  said  that  between  800  and  900  workpeople 
were  employed  there,  and  they  had  a school 
for  the  education  of  the  boys,  attended  by  117 
pupils. 

Manchester  Free  Library  and  Mu- 
seum.— The  building  committee  having  dis- 
cussed the  plans  and  estimates  for  alterations 
in  the  building  to  be  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  library  and  museum,  and  addressed  the 
general  committee  in  a reso  ution, — “That 
notwithstanding  the  large  amount  required  to 
complete  the  building,  the  sub-committee,  after 
due  consideration,  recommend  that  the  plans 
now  submitted  be  adopted,  and  that  no  time 
be  lost  in  carrying  out  the  design  in  its  fullest 
integrity,” — the  general  committee  have  or- 
dered that  specifications  and  working  drawings 
be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  ten- 
ders be  requested  from  a limited  number  of 
builders.  The  subscriptions  have  already 
reached  to  upwards  of  8,000/. ; and  at  one 
meeting  only  of  the  general  committee,  no  less 
than  181  volumes  were  presented,  many  of 
them  in  small  parcels  by  working  men — joiners 
and  others. 

Beverley  Mechanics’  Institute.  — 
On  Tuesday  in  last  week,  Mr.  John  Leng,  of 
Hull,  read  a paper  entitled  “ The  history  of 
Beverley  Minster,  and  the  desirableness  of 
completing  the  central  tower,”  in  course  of 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  estates  vested  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  for  repair  of  the  fabric 
and  payment  of  stipends,  now  produced,  after 
payment  of  stipends,  repairs  of  estates,  and 
other  expenses,  about  700/.  a year  net,  and 
that  there  was  an  accumulated  fund  at  this 
moment  amounting  to  about  3,000/.  At  pre- 
sent that  sum  lay  useless  and  unseen  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  why 
(asked  the  lecturer)  should  it  not  assume  a 
form  of  enduring  beauty  in,  the  completion  of 
that  sacred  edifice  for  the  benefit  of  which  it 
was  bequeathed  ? There  was  a strong  proba- 
bility that  the  Court  of  Chancery  might  be  dis- 
posed to  make  the  present  accumulated  fund 
available  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
central  tower. 

Testimonial  by  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy. — It  is  stated  that  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
have  resolved  to  request  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  to  sit  for  a full-length  portrait  of 
his  lordship,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
vices in  promoting  the  erection  of  the  National 
Gallery  on  the  Mound.  The  execution  of  the 
work  has  been  committed  to  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon,  R.A.  The  portrait  is  to  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  new  gallery  of  the 
Academy. 

The  Smithfield-market  Removal 
Bill. — On  Saturday  the  Bill  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Government  for 
the  removal  of  Smithfield-market  was  printed. 
The  preamble  states,  “ Whereas  for  preventing 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  holding  of  the  market 
now  h olden  in  Smithfield,  it  is  desirable  that  in 
lieu  thereof  a more  spacious  cattle-market,  with 
a meat-market  and  conveniences  connected 
therewith,  should  be  provided  in  a suitable 
place  more  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis.”  There  are  37  clauses  in  the  Bill. 
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Light  as  a Locomotive  Power! — The 
Academy  of  Sciences  have  been  assured  by 
M.  Recamier  that,  in  consequence  of  certain 
experiments  detailed  to  the  Academy,  he  has 
been  led  to  conclude  that  light  is  capable  of 
being  employed  as  a locomotive  power.  This 
would  beat  steam  and  electricity  hollow,  as  a 
contemporary  remarks.  Only  think  of  “ riding 
on  a sunbeam,” — the  “fine  phrenzy”  of  the 
rolling-eyed  poet  a sober  matter  of  fact ! Why 
M.  Recamier  should  also  conclude,  as  he  does, 
that  light  is  “ a physical  substance,”  no  less 
than  a physical  force,  we  cannot  see.  That  it  is 
something  more  than  a mere  vibration  or  oscilla- 
tion— that  it  is,  at  all  events,  a radiative  force — 
operative  in  “ physical  substance,”  may  be  ad- 
mitted ; but  it  is  too  late  now,  we  fear,  to  re- 
trograde to  the  idea  of  material  particles.  It 
does  not  appear  very  clearly  whether  M.  Re- 
camier means  the  triune  ray  of  light,  nowever, 
or  light  proper  apart  from  its  adjuncts. 

Exhibition  of  Gas  Apparatus. — In 
consequence  of  the  determination  “that  no 
gas  apparatus  in  practical  operation  can  be 
shown  at  the  great  Exhibition,  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  the  Gas  Fitters  Associa- 
tion that  an  important  portion  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  of  London  shall  be  set 
apart  (for  six  months  at  least)  for  the  exposi- 
tion in  full  operation  of  any  apparatus  em- 
bracing a novel  application  of  gas,  either  for 
culinary,  heating,  chemical,  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  for  the  illustration  of  improve- 
ments in  burners,  lighting,  ventilation,  &c. 
They  have  invited  manufacturers  from  all 
parts  to  send  apparatus  consistent  with  this 
object.  To  induce  a proper  response  from 
inventors,  the  association  must  show  their  de- 
termination to  prevent  this  contemplated  exhi- 
bition from  being  made  the  means  of  puffing 
one  man’s  inventions  and  abusing  another’s. 

Somersetshire  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society. — The  third  con- 
versazione of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
Society  was  held  at  Taunton  on  Feb.  1 7.  The 
Rev.  F.  Warre  commenced  by  giving  a descrip- 
tion of  female  costume — as  regards  head-dress 
—from  the  early  ages  down  to  the  present 
period.  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Portman  read  some 
communications,  which  had  been  received  by 
the  society  from  Mr.  Albert  Way,  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  some  gold  ringornaments  fo°und 
in  Dorsetshire,  of  great  antiquity.  There  were 
many  interesting  exhibitions.  Among  them 
was  a remarkable  specimen  of  wood  carving, 
by  a labouring  man  named  Halliday,  living  at 
Chilton  Polden.  The  subject  is  “The  Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,”  after  Stothard’s  picture.  It 
is  carved  out  of  the  solid  block— oak.  He  has 
been  a turnpike  man,  and  has  never  seen  the 
practice  of  wood  carving. 

Liability  of  District  Churchwar- 
dens for  Paving-rates. — On  the  18th 
ult.,  at  Worship-street,  Mr.  Arnold  pro- 
nounced judgment  in  a case  of  considerable 
importance  to  congregations  attending  the 
numerous  district  churches  and  chapels  erected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Church  Building 
Act.  The  case  arose  out  of  a summons  by 
the  commissioners  of  paving  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Luke  against  Messrs.  Sowter  and  Rydon, 
churchwardens  of  the  district  church  of  St’. 
Matthew,  City-road,  for  the  recovery  of 
16/.  17s.  9d.,  arrears  of  rates  alleged  to  be  due 
by  them  in  respect  of  that  edifice.  The  ma- 
gistrate’s decision  in  the  case  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  liability  to  pay  such  rates  is  clearly 
cast  upon  the  defendants  as  the  existing 
churchwardens  under  the  Act  6 & 7 Viet, 
cap.  37,  sec.  17,  which  empowers  them  in 
such  capacity  to  do  all  things  pertaining  to 
that  office  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  new  Record  Office. — Tenders  have 
been  received  for  “ the  new  Record  Repository,” 
Rolls  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane ; and  we  under- 
stand that  the  offer  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Son 
was  the  lowest.  The  amount  is  a little  under 
35,000/.  Mr.  Penethorne  is  the  architect. 

Ihe  Fire  near  London  Bridge. — We 
intended  to  allude  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
destructive  fire  in  Alderman  Humphrey’s  im- 
mense warehouse  last  week ; but  as  there  are 
two  or  three  points  requiring  more  notice  than 
the  state  of  our  columns  will  this  week  admit 
of,  we  must  defer  mention  of  it. 


St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. — It  is 
now  said  that  this  noble  edifice  will  in  all  pro- 
bability not  be  opened  to  the  public  even  in 
the  autumn  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Holmes, 
one  of  the  committee,  attributes  the  delay  to 
Dr.  Reid’s  “enormous  ventilating  and  warm- 
ing arrangements.”  This,  in  a letter  to  the 
Liverpool  Times,  Dr.  Reid  explicitly  denies. 

Halting  Places. — A “District Surveyor” 
points  attention  to  the  intolerable  evil  of  a want 
of  conveniences  for  jurymen  at  the  various 
courts  of  law,  and,  indeed,  to  the  want  of  them 
generally  attached  to  public  buildings,  such  as 
the  British  Museum,  churches,  and  other 
places  of  public  meeting,  to  all  of  which  they 
might  be  provided  in  a way  perfectly  unob- 
jectionable. Another  correspondent,  a surgeon, 
recommends  the  substitution  of  glass  where 
slate  or  stone  is  now  used,  the  glass  not  re- 
taining or  lodging  moisture  as  even  slate  does, 
and  being  hence  more  wholesome  and  cleanly. 

The  Window  and  House  Tax. — On 
19th  ult.  a very  numerously  attended  and 
highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Marylebone  was  held,  at  which  six  of  the 
metropolitan  members  of  Parliament  attended, 
when  resolutions,  condemnatory  of  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  project  for  the 
nominal  abolition  of  the  window-tax,  were 
unanimously  passed,  amidst  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  indignation  and  dissatisfaction.  As 
the  Chancellor  has  since  resigned,  along  with 
his  colleagues,  it  may  be  useless  to  enter  at 
any  length  at  this  moment  on  the  questions  at 
issue ; and  although  other  meetings  were 
called  before  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  Government  had  resigned,  it  is  probable 
that  the  latter  circumstance  will  have  checked 
the  wide  expression  of  displeasure  that  exists 
and  would  otherwise  have  been  publicly  mani- 
fested throughout  the  country. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society. 
The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Architectural  Society  for  this  term  was 
held  on  20th  ult.  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston  in 
the  chair.  The  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member,  and 
the  Rev.  J . T.  Beresford,  Precentor  of  Peter- 
borough, Rev.  E.  Brumell,  St.  John’s,  Rev.  J. 
T.  Walters,  St.  John’s,  and  Mr.  C.  Robinson, 
Trinity  College,  as  ordinary  members.  Mr! 
Denton,  of  St.  John’s,  curator,  called  attention 
to  a brass  at  Wood  Ditton  Church.  A paper 
on  rebuses  followed,  by  Mr.  Deck,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society. 

Labourers’  Cottages. — Mr.  Frederick 
Pollock,  a nephew  of  the  Chief  Baron,  has 
published  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ An  Essay  and 
Design  for  the  best  and  most  economical 
method  of  building  a pair  of  Labourer’s  Cot- 
tages.”* Without  porches  and  gutters  (the 
omission  would  be  very  undesirable)  he 
makes  the  cost  for  the  pair  130/.  Mr.  Pollock 
gives  three  bed  rooms,  and  considers  it  a merit 
that  one  of  them  (for  the  girls)  can  only  be 
entered  through  the  parents’  room.  With  a 
possible  advantage  in  special  cases,  this  ar- 
rangement, as  a general  rule,  is  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable. The  writer  properly  insists  on 
the  importance  of  providing  an  oven.  Thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Pollock  for  his  advocacy  of  a 
crying  want. 

A Barn  of  Glass. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  N.  Tuckett  intends  to  cover  a large  barn, 
110  feet  long,  and  28  feet  wide,  on  his  farm  at 
Ilevitree,  with  glass.  The  corn  can  be  placed 
in  the  barn  immediately  upon  being  reaped, 
where  it  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  when 
it  shines,  be  protected  from  the  showers,  and 
also  dried  by  artificial  heat,  if  required,  and 
then  stacked  in  ricks  under  a covered  stack- 
yard. 

Darlington  Survey  and  Levels 
under  the  Public  Health  Act.— A 
correspondent  says,  there  were  nearly  fifty 
tenders  sent  in  for  the  work,  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  varying  in  amount  from 
1,270/.  to  55/.  The  committee  decided  upon 
giving  it  to  Messrs.  Hebert  and  Fawcett,  civil 
engineers,  of  Northallerton  and  Darlington, 
for  200/.,  as  they  considered  the  party  tender- 
ing at  55/.  could  not  execute  the  work  for  so 
low  a sum.  We  should  think  so,  too ! 

* 1851.  Wright,  Haymarket,  London. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— On 
February  11th  and  18th  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
A.  V.  Newton’s  paper,  “An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Patent  Law  Protection,  with  a view 
to  the  better  appreciation  and  security  of  the 
Rights  of  Inventors,”  was  renewed,  and  was 
continued  throughout  both  evenings. 

Statuettes  for  the  Art- Union  of 
London.— Thirty-nine  statuettes  have  been 
received  by  the  Art-Union  of  London  in  reply 
to  their  offered  premiums.  Two  of  these 
arrived  after  the  day  fixed  for  receiving  them  • 
and  one,  a remarkably  fine  work,  is  inadmis- 
sible, being  beyond  stipulated  size. 

. ^<1E1*JERY  AT  Drury-lane  Theatre. — 
We  fully  agree  with  two  or  three  correspond- 
ents, that  Mr.  Anderson  has  redeemed  his 
character  by  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
spectacle  of  “Azael”  is  produced.  The  scenery 
of  the  second  act,  at  Memphis,  is  extremely  good 
the  procession  of  the  worshippers  correct,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  characters  at  their 
orgies  in  the  temple  of  Isis  (beautifully  poly- 
chromed)  well  and  gorgeously  arranged. 

Iron  and  Glass  Building  in  Belfast. 
—It  is  proposed  to  erect  on  Queen’s  Island  a 
small  model  of  the  Ilyde-park  Building  for 
holding  all  bazaars,  fancy  fairs,  floral  and 
pictorial  exhibitions,  &c.  Mr.  John  Boyd  is 
the  architect,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
men with  whom  the  project  originated,  has 
furnished  them  with  a plan  of  the  structure 
and  an  estimate  of  its  expense. 

Subsoil  Drainage. — With  reference  to 
this  subject,  our  attention  has  been  pointed  to 
a drain  and  subsoil  pipe  made  some  time  ago 
by  Mr.  Crole,  of  Lambeth.  A small  perforated 
pipe  to  take  the  subsoil  drainage  is  affixed  to 
the  top  of  the  drain-pipe. 

Intramural  Interment. — In  reply  to 
a question  asked  in  the  Commons  by  Sir  D. 
L.  Evans,  Lord  Seymour  said  that  the 
Board  of  Health  had  made  every  effort  to 
bring  the  new  Act  as  speedily  as  possible  into 
effect,  and  he  hoped  before  long  it  would  be  in 
active  operation. 

Threatening  Employers.— St.  Clair, 
who,  with  fifty  others,  struck  work  at  the 
Exhibition  Building,  and  was  alleged  to  have 
threatened  Mr.  box,  has  been  committed  to 
prison  by  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  his  appeal 
against  the  magistrate’s  decision  having  been 
disallowed.  The  court  was  crowded  with 
workpeople. 

Irish  Iron  for  English  Markets,— 
The  large  castings  for  the  great  bridge  to’be 
thrown  over  the  Wye  at  Chepstow,  for  the 
South  Wales  Railway,  are  being  executed  in 
Dublin  by  the  Irish  Engineering  Company, 
who  have  also  lately  made  all  the  castings  re- 
quired by  the  Brighton  Railway  Company  for 
their  passenger  terminus  at  London-bridge. 

Wide  Estimating.— Do  pray  insert  the 
following  tenders  delivered  on  the  13th  ult. 
for  new  shop-front  and  repairs  of  a house  at 
Brentwood.  Mr.  T.  Bray,  architect.  “May 
the  difference  of  opinion  never  divide  friend- 
ship.” 


Curtis 

£664 

0 

0 

Winter 

500 

0 

0 

Hammond  

416 

0 

0 

White 

410 

0 

0 

Wilder  and  Tanner 

389 

10 

0 

No  tender  was  accepted,  as  the  lowest  exceeded 
the  supposed  amount.— A Sub. 


TENDERS. 

Tenders  for  Public  House  for  Messrs.  Young  and  Bain- 
bridge,  Wandsworth-common,  Mr.  G.  A.  Young,  architect 
Quantities  furnished. 

J'°at £1,480 

foyers 1>197 

Brown j 173 

Hayward  and  Nixon  j ’ j 27 

Locke  and  Nesharn 1095 

Nicholson  and  Son  ’ 2*078 


fenders  for  Horbury  Chapel  Schools.  Mr.  Tarring 
architect.  6- 

ESTIMATE. 

_ No.  1.  No.  2. 

Brass  and  Sou £1,414  £005 

Chamberlain  1,334  592 

Myers  1,298  641 

J.  Higgs 1,292  613 

Haynes  1,253  670 

Holland 1,245  579 

Locke  and  Nesharn 1,239  683 

W.  Higgs 1,196  580 

Piper  ..  1,186  ...  56-1 

Hopkins  and  Roberts...  1,135  540 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[March  1,  1851. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Army  and  Navy  Club-house. — We  have  some  particulars 
of  the  new  building  in  type,  but  having  determined  on  illus- 
trating the  principal  apartment  of  the  club,  withhold  the 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A CIVIL  ENGINEER  having  extensive  pub- 
lic works  under  liis  direction,  has  a VACANCY  for  an  IN- 
DOOR  PUPIL.  A moderate  premium  will  he  required.— Address 
Z.,  Offico  of  “ The  Builder,"  2,  York -street,  Covcnt-gardcn. 


“ Mon.  V.,”  Brussels  (the  numbers,  unfortunately,  can- 
not be  had) , “ W.  F.”  (gutta  percha  is  found  very  durable. 
In  the  case  in  question,  comparative  cost  would  have  to  be 
considered  also),  “ W.  A."  (will  our  correspondent  send 
us  the  particulars?),  “ S.  B.”  (very  expensive),  “ H.  T.” 
(the  number  of  superficial  feet  could  be  learnt  from  the 
plan  we  published),  “ J.  8.  H."  (the  paper  shall  have  full 
consideration),  “ W.  J.,”  “ J.  J.,”  “ A.  S.,”  “ E.  B.”  (we 
are  unable  to  say),  “ C.  D.”  “T.  B.  L."  “ G.  H.  W„” 
“H.  L.,”  “ G.  R.  B.,”  “The  Registrar-General,”  “ C.  J. 
N."  (thanks  for  good  intention),  “Justice,”  “Playgoer,” 
“ C.  J.  B.”  (he  must  look  to  what  we  have  published  on 
the  subject  from  time  to  time.  We  cannot  reply  specially), 
“ W.  P.,”  “ H.  and  M.  D.  G.”  (thanks),  “ E.  R.,”  “ Quon- 
dam” (forced  to  postpone),  “ R.  and  P.,”  “E.  E.  B.," 
“ A.  S.”  (not  received),  “W.  A.” — “ Plane  Trigonometry.” 
By  G.  W.  Hemming,  M.A.  London  : Taylor  and  Walton, 
1851.  “The  Desert  Isle,  and  other  Poems."  By  H.  T. 
Braithwaite.  London : Pickering.  “ Hints  on  House  Pro- 
perty.” By  F.  Cross.  3rd  edit. 

Several  communications  are  unadvoidably  postponed 
through  press  of  matter. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


■A.DVEKTISEIVIEIB’TS. 

TO  CARPENTERS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

THE  Friends  of  a Youth  are  desirous  of 

Apprenticing  him  where  he  may  learn  the  full  routine  of 
the  above  business  os  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE.  A moderate 
premium  only  can  be  given.— Address,  stilting  particulars,  to  Mr. 

G.  H.  CLARK,  Devon  Uaytor  Wharf,  Rotherliithe,  London.  The 
country  preferred. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYORS. 

,4  GENTLEMAN,  having  obtained  a 

£m.  public  appointment,  wishes  to  DISPOSE  of  his  PRIVATE 
PRACTICE,  ina  market  town  one  hour's  distance  from  London  by 
railway.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  R.  DIXON,  Godaiming, 


A DRAUGHTSMAN  requires  an 

jlA.  ENGAGEMENT,  tempo  rary  or  permanent.  Would  have 
no  objection  to  make  himself  useful  on  any  works  in  town  or 
country.  Specimens  and  testimonials  for  last  six  years,  including 
last  employers.  Salary,  30b.  per  week.— Address,  pre-paid,  A.  Z., 
2,  Lamb's  Conduit-place,  Foundling. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  just  completed 

bis  articles  in  an  architect’s  office,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT with  a builder  or  surveyor,  improvement  boing  his  principal 
object— Address,  A.  B.,  37,  Gracechuroh-street. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  several 

X*.  rears  to  a builder,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  to  improve 
himself:  wages  not  particular.— Address,  A.  J.,  No.  25,  Market- 
street,  Westminster. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  22,  who  served  his 

xTk  articles  with  an  architect  and  surveyor  holding  several 
public  appointments  in  London,  aud  has  since  been,  and  is  now. 
engaged  in  makiug  detail  aud  working  drawings  for,  nnd  mca« 
work  on,  large  buildings,  under  the  direction  of  an  experiencci 
clerk  of  the  works,  wish es  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  an 
Architect  or  Boildcr  in  large  practice.  He  is  a good  practical  and 
finished  draughtsman,  and  understands  the  usual  routine  of  his 
business.  Respectable  reference,  if  required.  Address,  C.  S.,  No.  3, 
l’onsonby -terrace.  Ynuxhall-bridge-road. 

LIGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  nnd  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.—CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 

T'ARPAULINGS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 


T 


WANTED,  a respectable  Youth  in  a Build- 
er’s office.  He  must  write’a  good  hand,  and  be  of  indus- 
trious habits.  Apply  by  letter  in  own  handwriting— Direet  A.  B„ 
13,  Charles-street,  Middlesex-hospitaL 


w 


TO  HOUSE  PAINTERS. 

ANTED,  a working  FOREMAN,  who 

i.  Wainscot,  and  Write,  and  is  competent  to  Mea 
' --‘a— Apply  b 


can  e»raiu,  it  imipcui,  nnu  „ am 

d Value  work,  and  keep  workmen' 

Mr.  UNWIN,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street 


TO  WORKING  FOREMEN  OF  CARPENTERS  AND 
JOINERS. 

WT ANTED,  in  the  Country,  an  experienced 

T v PERSON.  One  that  1ms  been  used  to  Church  Work,  and 
specially  to  Frame  and  Moulded  Gothic  Roofing,  would  be  pre- 
ferred.—Address  to  Z.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-strcet, 
■Covcnt-gardcn,  stating  terms,  age,  and  reference. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a respectable  Person  as  BOOK- 
KEEPER. and  who  is  generally  conversant  with  the 
routine  of  a Builder’s  office.  One  who  has  a knowledge  of  drawing 
and  estimating  would  be  preferred.  — Address  (by  letter  onlv. 
stating  full  particulars!  to  Messrs.  SAN  DA  US  and  WOOLCOTT, 
Builders,  11,  Guildford-strect,  Gray’s-iiin-road. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  BUILDEItS. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Person,  who 

wishes  to  make  himself  thoroughly  useful,  a SITUATION 
as  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  or  Inspcctorof  Works,  lie 
has  had  seven  years’  experience  in  railway  works,  five  years  of 
which  he  was  employed  in  superintending  the  erection  of  works, 
and  afterwards  in  measuring  them.  A builder  by  trade.  Satisfac- 
tory references  as  to  competence  and  trustworthiness  can  be  given. 
—Address.  H.  11.,  Post-office,  Norwich. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

WANTS  a SITUATION,  a Young  Man, 

in  the  above  business,  well  experienced.  Wages  not  so 
much  an  object  as  a permanent  situation.  Has  excellent  testi- 
monials from  his  late  employers.— Address,  J.  II.,  28,  Queen-street, 
Brompton,  London. 


w 


ANTED,  a Situation  as  PLUMBER  or 

the  THREE  BRANCHES,  by  a YOUNG  MAN  who 
ly  understands  his  Business.  No  objections  to  the  country. 
J.  N.  C.,  39,  N e wuham-street,  Edgeware-road,  London. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED, a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER, 

or  THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  by  a Man  who  is  fully 
competent;  has  been  accustomed  to  Town  work.  No  objection  to 
the  Country'.  Can  have  four  years'  testimonial  from  bis  present 
employer.— Address,  0.  S.,  7,  Green-street,  Grosvcnor-square. 


TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  OWNERS  OF  ESTATES. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  AGENT,  to 

improve  old  and  erect  new  Farm  Buildings,  Cottages,  Ac. 
The  Advertiser,  4!)  years  of  age,  has  had  good  practical  experience 
in  the  management  of  buildings,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  Mea- 
suring, Valuing,  Estimating,  aud  keeping  Accounts.— Address,  W. 
M.,  Post-office,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PRINCI- 
PAL MANAGER  to  an  ARCHITECT  in  town,  with  an 
arrangement  for  future  partnership.  The  advertiser  has  served  in 
London,  with  architects  of  distinction,  as  manager,  and  has  exe- 
cuted works  of  popularity  in  Lancashire,  both  public  and  private 
circuits ; tins  an  excellent  connection  (which  can  in  London  be 
retained  for  tlie  advantage  of  the  business!  ; and  is  also  the 
author  of  a popular  architectural  work.  The  most  numerous  and 
highest  commendations  can  be  forwarded  in  communication. 
The  intention  and  object  of  the  advertiser  being  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  the  institutes  and  societies  of  London.  — Private 
communications  addressed  to  A.  B.  C.,  2,  Old  Hall-street,  Liverpool, 
inclosing  name  and  address,  where  an  interview  and  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  then  bo  entered  into. 


SAW  MILLS.— WANTED,  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT, by  a person  used  to  working  the  various  sorts  o; 
frames  nnd  circular  benches,  and  the  entire  management  of  then 
saws.  Permanency  now  a greater  object  than  the  amount  of 
wages.  (In  town  or  country.!— Address  X.  Y.  Z„  care  of  Mr.  Will- 
shire,  News  Agent,  Ac.,  53,  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico,  London. 

EM  P L 0 Y M E N T, — An  opportunity  is 

offered  for  the  profitable  employment  of  time  ana  money 
in  n business  connected  with  building.  A moderate  capital  might 
suffice,  but  the  business  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  To  a 
young  man  desiring  to  commence  business  this  will  be  found  worthy 
of  attention.— Apply  by  letter  to  A.  K.,  at  Messrs.  Mudie  aud  Son' 
15,  Coventry -street,  Haymarket. 


HE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

COMPANY.  TIMBER  WHARF. 

SAWING,  PLANING.  AND  MOULDING  MILLS. 
Belvedere-road.  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge, 
are  prepared  to  supply  timber  anil  deals,  Ac.,  cut  and  uncut,  to 
any  extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  dm-.  They  keep  a large 
stock  of  WELL-SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCH 
Bi  'ARDS,  which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  offer  at 
the  lowest  remunerating  profit.  Their  extensive  saw-mill  wiU  be 
found  convenient  to  the  purchasers  of  their  timber,  as  it  can  be 
immediately  cut  aud  prepared  to  suit  any  purpose. 

The  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
NEW  MOULDING  LIST.the  largest  ever  published,  and  to  state 
that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
their  machinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  of 
mouldings,  from  drawings.  Ac.,  with  an  acouracy  aud  despatch* 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams,  with  prices 
attached,  may  be  had  at  the  company's  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  eight  postage  stamps  (the  amount  of  the  postage 
thereon). 

* The  company  (without  previous  preparation)  manufactured 
aud  delivered  to  the  Great  Exhibition  fifty  statute  miles  of  sash 
bars  within  ten  days  after  receiving  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and 
Co.'s  order,  which  these  gentlemen  have  certified,  and  that  the  work 
was  executed  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


Ml 


N 


temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  r 
prompt  attention.-  WILLIAM  PIGOOTT,  115,  Fo 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty’s  Honourable 


H A S.  W M.  WATERLO  W, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  aud  Frames,  and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121.  Buuhill-row, 

Finsbury -square. -Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices. — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  and  Frames.alwayson  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


OTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

and  PASK.  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 
Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  Cus- 
tomers and  the  Publio  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  removed 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


Board  of  Ordnance 

EDUCED  P RICES.— EDWARD 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton  road.Pimlioo  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  hns  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established1,  a verv 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  1 inch  to  14  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  aud  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber. 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings.  Sa«h  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery, Latin,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  CleaveV 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road.  Pimlico  Basin. 

Flooring.— Alfred  rosling  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  hns 
again  verv  materially  REDUCED  thePRICESofhisDRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 
purchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  lioards  A.  R.  is  able 
to  offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Soutliwark- 
bridge  Wharf.  Bankside,  October,  1849. 

THOMAS  ADAMS  begs  to  return  his  best 

thanks  to  his  customers  for  the  very  liberal  share  of  their 
favours  lie  lias  received  duriug  the  lost  four  years,  and  also  to 
inform  the  trade  generally,  who  have  not  yet  purchased  of  him, 
that  thev  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  todoso.  as  hisprices 
for  SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  are 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  that  having  very  exten- 
sive drying  sheds, he  is  enabled  to  keep  a very  large  dry  stock  ; that 
he  makes  it  liis  particular  study  to  retain  his  customers,  by  execut- 
ing their  orders  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  by  sending  with 
despatch  goods  of  the  quality  and  lengths  they  require;  also,  that 
he  measures  his  boards  after  they  are  prepared. 

T.  A.  lias  reduced  the  price  of  his  Mouldings,  and  has  had  litho- 
graphed two  new  sheets,  containing  more  than  200  patterns  iwhich 
he  will  be  happv  to  forward  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps)  ; and 
lie  lias  on  hand  a stock  of  each,  seasoned  and  fit  for  immediate  use. 
Parties  who.  from  want  of  room,  cannot  keep  a stock  of  deals  on 
hand,  will  do  well  to  supply  themselves  from  T.  A.’s  very  extensive 
stock  of  cut  deals  of  every  description  and  thickness,  which  he 
sells  at  wholesale  prices,  and  charges  the  SAWING  at  LESS  than 
MILL  PRICES.  Scantling  sawn  to  any  size  at  per  load.— 
Mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  oak,  nsli,  elm.  beech  in  logs, 
planks,  hoards,  and  veneers;  sash  sills,  wedges,  fencing  (English 
and  foreign),  slating  and  plasterers’ laths.— in  fact,  everything,  in 
the  wood  way,  that  can  be  required  for  building  or  repairs,  at 
equally  low  prices. 

To  cash  buyers  T.  A.  offers  every  inducement  — All  sawn  nnd 
prepared  goods  delivered  free  of  expense  within  four  miles.  Great 
care  taken  to  pack  mouldings,  Ac.  going  by  railway. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange. 
BERMONDSEY  NEW  - ROAD.  SOUTHWARK,  near  the 
"Bricklayers’ Arms,”  and  ten  minutes’ walk  from  Londou-bridgo 
Station. 


N.  B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


NOISELESS  RINGS. 

Gutta  percha  curtain  and 

CORNICE  RINGS.— These  rings  have  been  much  approved 
by  the  faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Percha,  theso  rings  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
may  be  had.  either  with  or  without  loops Sizes : 1 inch  diameter, 
14  inch  do..  2 inch  do..  24  inch  do.,  3 inch  do.,  34  inch  do. 

TUBING.  LINING  for  TANKS.  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS.  Ac.,  manufactured  by  tho 
GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 

IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS,  ARCHI- 
TECTS, COALMASTERS,  AND  SHIPOWNERS.  - 
R,  S.  NE WALT,  and  CO.’s 

PATENT  IMPROVED  WIRE  ROPE,  For  ships’  standing  rig- 
ging, inclined  planes, 
mines,  collieries,  Ac. 

„ COPPER  CORD For  lightning  conductors, 

window  sash-line,  hot- 
houses. Ac. 

.,  GILT  AND  PLATED  CORD,  For  picture  hangings 

„ IRON  CORD  For  turret  clocks. 

„ WIRE  STRAND  For  fencing,  signal  cord, 

Ac. 

The  advantages  these  possess  over  hemp  rope  are  cheapness, 
greater  durability,  about  one-half  the  weight,  and  one-sixth  part 
the  bulk. 

Specimens,  or  additional  information,  if  required,  will  be  for- 
warded to  parties  applying  from  a distance. 

Office  Warehouse,  130,  Strand,  London. 

CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

Rain  pipes,  &c.— f.  a.  tiddeman 

and  Co.,  SL  Ann's  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Black- 
ridge,  keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  neads,  Shoes, 
i,  Ac.,  half  round  and  O.  G.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water 


PREVENTION  of  FIRES.— The  attention 

of  those  who  are  interested  jn  building  is  earnestly  invited 
METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTING  THE 

FLOORS,  CEILINGS,  & ROOFS  OF  HOUSES 

OX  AN  IMPROVED  FIRE-PROOF  PRINCIPLE, 


MEMEL  TIMBER,  62s.  6d.  per  Load. 

HEBTSLET  Lnd  CO.  have  still  several  hundred  loads  for 
sale,  average  length,  30  feet ; 12  to  14  inches  Bquare.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  qualitv  is  specially  renuested. 

HOLLOW  BRICKS.  — For  fire-proof  partitions,  floors,  out 
houses,  greenhouses,  Ac.  : impervious  to  damp,  heat,  or  cold. 
FIRE-CLAY  CHIMNEY  TOPS,  as  cheap  as  cement,  aud  in 

"SilK'  1>?PES.  of  verv  superior  manufacture,  at  low  prices. 
Apply  to  IIERTSLET  and  CO..  Adelphi-wliarfs. 


SAW  MILLS.  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLTOO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,Ac.,Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle. 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared.  Matched,  aud  Grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  hy  the  Grosveuoi 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills.  Oiliingham-«*r<*et.  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


BUILDING  WITII  TIMBER. 

This  most  desirable  object  is  attained  by  the  substitution  of 
.ncombustible  materials,  chiefly  iron  aud  concrete,  in  the  formation 
of  the  floors  and  roofs;  thereby  superseding  the  use  of  timber 
joists.  Ac.,  but  retaining  or  not,  as  may  be  desired,  a finished 
' oarded  surface  for  the  floors. 

From  the  published  investigations  of  the  most-  competent  autho- 
rilies,  it  would  appear  that  no  house  in  which  timber  joists  are  used 
is  practically  secure  from  the  danger  of  fire ; but  no  method  of  fire- 
proof building  yet  introduced  has  been  available  for  ordinary 
uomestio  buildings  on  account  of  the  expense.  This  difficulty  is 
now  so  entirely  removed  by  theintroduction  of  an  improved  method 
of  construction,  that  it  is  asimple  matter  of  choice  whether  a build- 
;ng  shall  be  fire-proof  or  not.  Compared,  indeed,  with  the  better 
ejcription  or  timber  FLOORS,  the  fire-proof  method  exhibits 
. msiderable  economy,  and  the  total  cost  of  a building  will  be  still 
farther  reduced  when  the  roof  is  constructed  on  this  improved 


c 


ALEDONIAN  SAW  MILLS,  New 

_ ' Wharf-road,  Caledonian-road,  King’s-cross.— SAWING  and 
PLANING  done  in  a superior  manner  by  improved  machinery, 
with  despatch  and  the  utmost  care.  Extensive  wharves  for  piling 
timber,  fully  insured  against  fire,  free  of  charge.  Bliudstiiff  of 
first-rate  quality,  perfectly  dry  and  fitfor  immediate  use. always  on 
hund,  at  7s.  fid.  per  loo  feet  super.  Scaleboard,  varying  from  j-inoh 
to  4 inches  the  bundle,  cut  to  order.  Match  Splints  of  all  sizes, 
perfectly  dry,  kept  on  hand  to  supply  any  demand. 

WM.  REEVES  and  CO.,  Proprietors. 

WANTED,  a SAW  SHARPENING  aud  a FRAME  HAND. 


increased  strength  and  durability  in  the  building,  together  v 


congregated  under  one  roof,  and  in  a building  probabl;.  

stories  high,  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  sacrifice  of  life  which 
may  occur  in  the  event  of  fire. 

The  Metropolitan  Association,  established  for  this  object,  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  in  the  con- 
struction of  a large  block  of  dwellings  for  sixty  families,  just 
completed  in  Spitalfields ; and  several  large  county  lunatic  asy- 
lums. workhouses,  private  mansions,  dwelling-houses,  offices,  Ac., 
are  also  either  completed  or  in  course  of  erection,  indicating  a wide 
and  extensive  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  this  improved  plan 
of  building. 

A pamphlet  fully  descriptive  of  the  system,  and  all  further  in- 
formation, may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  patent,  Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 

46,  LEICESTER-SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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SATUBDA  Y,  MARCH  8,  1851. 

HE  avidity  with  which  knowledge 
of  past  and  hidden  things  is 
sought  for,  the  extraordinary 
skill  that  is  shown  in  the  pur- 
suit, and  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  endeavours,  are  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  time.  An  isolated  ob- 
servation is  made;  other  facts  are  added;  and 
.a  theory  of  a whole  is  deduced  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. A bone  is  found,  and  the  animal  is 
re-created  to  the  sight;  a sculptured  stone  and 
a few  foundations  are  dug  up,  and  the  history 
of  a nation  takes  a form  and  completeness 
which,  on  the  first  scanty  premises,  it  would 
have  seemed  weakness  to  expect.  One  of  the 
most  striking  instances  that  can  be  mentioned 
of  the  power  of  the  moderns  in  this  respect  is 
the  mastery  that  has  been  effected  of  the 
arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Assyrian  nations, 
an  interesting  account  of  which  is  given  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  new  work  on  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,* — a work  to  which 
we  warmly  recommend  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Looking  at  these  markings,  so  similar  in 
form,  apparently  no  clue  remaining,  interpre- 
tation might  have  seemed  impossible,  and  it 
would  probably  puzzle  most  readers  to  devise 
even  a first  step  towards  the  removal  of  the 
mystery  in  which  they  were  shrouded.  To 
describe  the  process,  which  led  to  what  may 
well  be  considered  a triumph  of  modern  science 
over  difficulties,  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  can  give ; but  we  will  indicate  roughly  the 
course  that  was  taken.  Professor  Grotefend 
gave  the  key : M.  Burnouf,  Professor  Lassen,  and 
Major  Rawlinson  opened  the  lock.  Grotefend 
took,  for  analysis,  two  short  inscriptions  at 
Persepolis,  and  found  that  they  were  identical 
inform;  that  one  word  occurred  three  or  four 
times  over  in  each  (which  was  therefore  as- 
sumed to  be  a title),  and  was  led  by  this  and 
other  minute  facts  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a genealogy  that  had  been  recorded,  to  the 
extent  of  father  and  son.  He  next  proceeded 
to  try  to  find  to  whom  these  names  belonged; 
and,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Persepolis  was  the  work  of  the  Acheemenian 
fiynasty,  he  tried  their  names  in  succes- 
sion. Cyrus  and  Cambyses  would  not  fit,  for 
none  of  the  three  names  began  with  the  same 
letter.  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  were  equally  in- 
applicable, as  the  names  in  the  inscription  were 
nearly  of  the  same  length,  while  one  of  these 
was  twice  as  long  as  the  other.  He  then  tried 
the  right  ones,  and  they  fitted  as  nearly 
as  could  be  expected.  He  next  proceeded  to 
prove  that  they  were  the  correct  ones,  by  test- 
ing the  position  of  the  several  duplicate  letters 
which  occurred  in  the  three  names,  and  ulti- 
mately produced  such  a result  as  left  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  candid  inquirers  that  he  was 
correct.  The  further  steps  we  cannot  afford 
space  to  trace : suffice  it  to  say,  there  is  now 
not  a paragraph  in  all  the  inscriptions  whose 
meaning  can  be  considered  doubtful. 


Mr.  Fergusson’s  book,  which  has  led  us  to 
these  remarks,  is  another  instance  of  the  fact 
we  asserted  at  starting.  A few  sculptured 
slabs  and  winged  bulls  are  discovered  at 
Nineveh  and  Khorsabad,  and  straightway  ap- 
pears before  us  the  buildings  which  they  com- 
posed, perfect  and  complete.  Mr.  Fergusson, 
by  his  travels  and  studies,  was  well  qualified 
for  the  task,  and  has  performed  it  very 
efficiently. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  work  he  describes  at 
some  length  the  buildings  of  Persepolis, — 
“ The  richest  of  cities  under  the  sun,” — which, 
although  long  posterior  to  those  on  the  site  of 
Layard’s  researches,  he  considers  of  the  same 
type.  In  the  second  part  he  describes  and  re- 
constructs the  buildings  of  Nimroud  and 
Khorsabad. 

We  are  contented  to  suppose  that  the  oldest 
Assyrian  buildings  yet  discovered,  the  north- 
west and  central  palaces  at  Nimroud,  are  con- 
temporary with  Abraham,  and  date  about  21  or 
22  centuries  before  our  era.*  The  date  of  the 
Persepolitan  buildings  is  many  centuries  after 
this.  The  final  destruction  of  Nineveh  took 
place  about  the  year  600  before  Christ.  The 
Great  winged  Bulls  now  standing  dignified, 
almost  sublime,  in  the  hall  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, have  been  covered  up  till  now,  and  are 
brought  to  us  whole  and  unharmed,  to  verify 
written  history,  to  enable  us  to  realise  and 
people  the  past,  and  to  correct  the  vain-glo- 
rious feelings  of  the  present.  Look  at  them, 
good  reader,  with  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye 
when  you  next  visit  our  national  repository  of 
monuments.  Rome  was  not  founded  till 
centuries  after  these  were  worked. 

The  buildings  at  Khorsabad,  exhumed  by 
M.  Botta,  on  the  part  of  the  French],Govern- 
ment,  are  dated  by  Mr.  Fergusson  about  1300 
years  before  our  era.  The  specimens  brought 
to  Paris,  although  of  the  same  type  as  those 
sent  to  us  from  Nimroud  by  Mr.  Layard, 
show  much  less  power  than  the  earlier  works 
in  our  possession.  In  Persepolis  our  author 
considers  we  have  the  skeleton  of  a complete 
system  of  Eastern  architecture, — we  have  the 
pillars,  the  doorways,  and  windows,  but  not 
the  walls  or  roofs.  In  the  Assyrian  palaces, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  walls  and 
their  ornaments,  but  the  pillars  and  windows 
are  wanting;  and,  by  putting  the  two  together, 
he  is  able  to  render  both  intelligible.  Khorsa- 
bad offers  greater  facilities  for  restoration  than 
Nimroud,  and  we  will  take  his  illustrations  of 
the  palace  at  the  former  place  to  elucidate  his 
views.f  Fig.  1 is  a restoration  of  the  northern 
angle  of  the  palace-court.  Fig.  2 is  a section 
of  the  principal  rooms. 

The  walls,  it  will  be  seen,  were  exceedingly 
thick,  16  feet  6 inches,  one ; 21  feet  another,  and 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  main  point  is  this, — that  these 
walls  were  carried  up  only  a certain  height, 
say  18  or  19  feet,  and  then  that  on  the  top  of 
the  wall  were  placed  two  rows  of  dwarf  wooden 
pillars,  one  on  the  inner,  the  other  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wall,  which  supported  a flat 
terrace  roof,  composed  of  mud,  and  plastered 
on  the  top.  The  larger  halls,  probably,  had 
pillars  down  the  centre,  to  help  to  support  the 
roof ; and  the  central  hall,  he  thinks,  must  have 
had  a roof  higher  than  the  rest,  perhaps 
trussed  to  a certain  extent,  as  shown  in  the 
section.  The  tops  of  the  walls,  paved  with 


* “ The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored: 
an  Essay  on  ancient  Assyrian  and  Persian  Architecture. 
By  James  Fergusson,  author  of  * The  True  Principles  of 
Boauty  in  Art.'  London ; Murray,  1851." 


• Rawlinson  docs  not  gire  them  so  great  an  antiquity. 

It  See  page  149.  The  ruins  of  Khorsabad  aro  situated 
about  ten  miles  north  from  Nineveh.  The  city  walls  were 
45  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  about  35  feet  high ! 


tiles,  or  floored  with  wood,  had  low  parapets, 
and  formed  a series  of  upper  chambers. 
By  this  arrangement,  light  was  admitted  to  the 
great  halls  (tempered  by  curtains),  while  both 
rain  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  be  excluded. 
The  theory  is  very  strongly  supported,  and 
accounts  for  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
these  palaces.  The  winged  lions  formed  the 
entrances,  and  the  sculptured  slabs,  of  which 
so  many  were  found,  lined  the  walls.  Above 
the  slabs,  the  walls  were  coated  with  tiles,  and 
specimens  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  buildings  at  Persepolis 
were  probably  covered  in  the  same  way. 

“ To  a person  accustomed  only  to  the  co- 
lourless stone  architecture  of  Europe,  such  a 
mode  of  building  and  decorating  a building 
may,  indeed  must,  appear  anomalous ; but  it 
requires  only  a slight  acquaintance  with 
Eastern  art,  and  more  especially  with  that  of 
Persia,  to  understand  that,  even  setting  aside 
the  evidence  of  existing  remains,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  would  be  the  mode 
adopted  for  60  ornamental  a structure  as  this 
one  appears  to  have  been. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  Eastern 
architecture  seems  to  have  been  much  more 
remarkable  for  its  colours  than  for  its  forms; 
and  whether  we  turn  to  the  Alhambra  or  to 
the  buildings  beyond  the  Indus,  the  same  fact 
meets  us  everywhere.  It  is  no  matter  how 
flat  or  how  extensive  their  plain  walls  may  be  : 
everywhere  the  most  exquisite  and  delicate 
ornament  is  found  covering  them,  and  relieved 
with  the  most  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  harmonious  colouring.  They  were 
thus  enabled  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with 
form  or  shadow,  and  trusting  only  to  ornament 
and  colour,  to  render  that  beautiful  which  in 
itself  had  no  pretension  to  either  beauty  or 
design.” 

The  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  depended 
almost  wholly  for  its  effect  on  its  sculptured 
decorations  of  men  and  animals,  and  the 
coloured  adornments  with  which  they  were 
completed.  “ Least  in  importance — in  the 
eyes  of  the  Assyrians — were  the  pillars  and 
the  roof  they  supported,  and  the  walls  against 
which  the  sculpture  and  paintings  were  placed ; 
all  this  being  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  we  find  in  Grecian,  Gothic,  or  modern 
art ; and  whether  the  Assyrians  were  right  or 
not  in  adopting  this  singular  gradation  of 
parts,  it  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  style,  the  most  interesting, 
as  being  literally,  to  us,  a new  idea  in  art, 
though  perhaps  the  first  and  oldest  form  of 
art  that  the  young  world  knew.” 

Our  third  illustration  is  a possible  view  of  the 
Hall  of  Xerxes,  at  Persepolis,  without  the 
columns  and  ornaments  which  covered  its  walls, 
and  adorned  the  roof.  The  centre  hall  of  this 
enormous  building  covered  internallymore  than 

40.000  square  feet,  or  with  its  walls,  55,700  feet. 
“ The  great  hall  at  Karnac,  the  most  stupen- 
dous building  of  antiquity,  covers  internally 
58,300  feet,  and,  with  its  walls  and  porticoes, 
only  8S.800,  and  the  two  largest  temples  of 
antiquity, — those  of  J upiter  Olympius  at  Athens 
and  Agrigentum,  — cover  respectively  only 

59.000  and  56,000  feet.  We  have  no  cathe- 
dral in  England  that  at  all  comes  near  it  in 
dimensions;  nor  indeed  in  France  or  Germany 
is  there  any  one  that  covers  so  much  ground. 
Cologne  comes  nearest  to  it — 81,500  feet;  but, 
of  course,  the  comparison  is  hardly  fair,  as 
these  buildings  had  stone  roofs  and  were  far 
higher.  But  in  linear  horizontal  dimensions 
the  only  edifice  of  the  middle  ages  that  comes 
up  to  it  is  Milan  cathedral,  which  covers 
107,800  feet,  and  (taken  all  in  all)  is  perhaps 
the  building  that  resembles  it  most  both  in 
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style  and  the  general  character  of  the  effect  it 
must  have  produced  on  the  spectator.” 

The  buildings  at  Persepolis,  we  need  not 
again  remind  the  reader,  are  much  more  recent 
than  those  of  Assyria.  In  conclusion,  we 
have  to  express  our  earnest  hope  that  means 
will  be  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  further 
explorations  in  the  latter  country : the  value 
of  the  discoveries  already  made  there  can 
scarcely  be  overrated,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  is 
entitled  to  our  thanks  for  his  able  and  in- 
genious disquisition,  which  strikingly  assists 
in  rendering  this  fact  evident. 

PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  SIXTH 
LECTURE. 

Having  taken  Vitruvius  as  our  text,  and 
discussed  the  various  points  of  importance  in 
his  writings,  we  have  now  to  consider  what  the 
great  architects  whose  writings  have  formed  the 
subject  of  this  series  of  lectures  have  said 
about  interiors,  and  their  scenography,  optics, 
and  perspective.  The  lectures  of  the  Royal 
Academy  being  limited  to  the  number  of  six 
only,  afford  but  a very  scanty  opportunity  for 
so  much  of  desirable  inquiry.  Three  times 
this  number  of  lectures  would  not  be  enough 
for  the  analysis  of  the  great  works  written  on 
this  magnificent  art.  According  to  Vitruvius, 
nothing  was  more  important  for  consideration 
than  interior  proportion;  and  there  was  none 
in  which  young  architects  were  more  likely  to 
err.  Every  one  knew  that  the  portico  of  St. 
Paul’s  consisted  of  two  orders,  one  superposed 
on  the  other.  This  produced  a beautiful  har- 
mony, but  to  ordinary  eyes  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  dimensions  of  the  columns.  A 
practical  joke  is  related  of  a young  mason 
about  this  optical  illusion.  The  interior  is 
known  to  be  constructed  with  columns  exactly 
the  same  in  size  as  those  of  the  lower  order  of 
the  portico,  but  the  young  mason,  being  told 
this,  wagered  a bottle  of  stout  that  the  interior 
columns  were  of  twice  the  diameter  of  those 
outside.  He  lost  his  wager  of  the  bottle  of 
stout,  but  was  thoroughly  convinced  the  pro- 
portions of  interiors  always  appear  much 
larger.  Vitruvius  spoke  of  forums  : we  do 
not  build  forums  now,  although  the  architect’s 
employment  extends  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Canada,  and  thus  he  has  to  adapt  his  works  to 
utility  and  to  climate,  and  not  to  construct 
houses  like  some  the  professor  had  seen,  which 
were  intended  for  Ceylon,  but  were  properly 
adapted  for  shooting-boxes  in  England.  If  we 
had  not  forums  now,  we  had  public  places  such 
as  our  own  squares,  and  those  in  Paris : 
among  these  open  places  might  be  cited 
the  Circus  at  Bath,  which,  although  not 
much  noticed,  was  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  Europe.  Having  three  equi-distant  open- 
ings into  it  by  streets,  each  of  these  streets 
had  the  vista  of  the  centre  of  a block  of  build- 
ings on  approaching  the  Circus.  Those,  which 
are  in  Piccadilly  and  Oxford-street  offer  no 
such  vista,  being  crossed  by  streets  at  right 
angles.  The  Crescent  at  Bath  was  also  a 
beautiful  feature.  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  in- 
ternal construction  of  a Curia,  a sort  of  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  : his  directions  are  very  im- 
portant, as  we  are  now  building  courts  of  jus- 
tice intended  for  both  seeing  and  hearing; 
and  he  proposes  that  a projecting  cornice 
should  be  constructed  half  way  up  the  sides 
to  keep  the  sound  from  ascending  and  being 
lost  in  the  ceiling.  There  is  an  example  of 
this  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  the 
sixth  book  he  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of 
courts  and  apartments  and  their  proportions. 
He  is  not  very  clear  on  this  head,  but  Palladio 
supplies  the  deficiency.  More  than  double 
cubes  could  not  be  recommended  for  interiors. 
Guildhall,  in  the  City  of  London,  was  an  in- 
terior of  three  cubes  : it  was  to  be  hoped  we 
should  have  it  reformed  by  the  distinguished 
architect  who  now  presides  over  the  city  of 
London.  The  24th  chapter  treated  of  ceilings, 
a portion  very  much  neglected  in  our  times  : 
an  excellent  example  for  large  rooms  might  be 
studied  in  the  Egyptian-hall  at  the  Mansion- 
house  : this  Hall  was  designed  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington. It  is  true  that  although  the  nobility 


no  longer  budd  mansions,  there  is  room 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  our  art  by  cotton 
lords,  if  we  have  no  longer  land  lords.  For- 
merly the  aristocracy  were  the  greatest  patrons 
of  architecture.  The  English  villa  was  a lead- 
ing feature  of  our  times ; and  a little  book 
written  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  contained  very 
judicious  and  sensible  remarks:  it  was  the 
first  work  written  in  the  English  language  on 
architecture,  and  contained  precepts  admirably 
adapted  for  our  purposes.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
was  the  ambassador  of  Elizabeth  at  Venice, 
and  acquainted  with  Palladio.  The  houses 
built  in  the  tranquil  times  of  Elizabeth  offer 
us  the  best  examples  of  villas  for  England. 
Inigo  Jones  introduced  the  Italian  villa  into 
this  country,  and  Lord  Burlington  re- 
newed it  among  us,  after  we  had  been 
influenced  by  the  caprices  of  the  Louis  Qua- 
torze  style.  The  classical  models  of  Pompeii 
might  replace  much  of  our  former  arrangement. 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  house  at  Drayton  Manor 
was  somewhat  after  this  plan  of  ground  ar- 
rangement. It  is  built  round  an  inner  court. 
The  entrance  is  by  a corridor,  which  leads  on 
one  of  the  inner  sides  of  this  court  to  another 
corridor,  or  atrium,  and  placed  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  court,  at  right  angles  with  the.  en- 
trance one.  This  atrium  has  a charming  effect : 
the  drawing-room  at  one  end  opens  into  it : 
the  dining-room  at  the  other  end,  and  the 
library  in  the  middle,  equally  open  into  it.  It 
was  a truly  excellent  arrangement,  capable  of 
great  application  and  improvement,  now  that 
there  are  such  resources  in  the  use  of  glass. 
The  Professor  said  he  would  pass  over  all  the 
affectation  of  Gothic  castles  and  impregnable 
towers,  open  to  every  intruder  : the  true  cha- 
racter of  buildings  was  much  overlooked  in 
this  country.  In  Russia  architecture  had  the 
character  of  barracks;  in  France  it  was  mili- 
tary ; and  in  England  domestic.  We  had 
churches  with  two  rows  of  windows  to  one 
apartment,  giving,  externally,  the  appearance 
of  a building  having  a ground  and  first  floor. 

Wren  was  a remarkable  poet  in  his  art : all 
his  works  are  of  this  description,— the  theatre 
at  Oxford,  his  churches,  and  other  buildings. 
Architects  must  bear  in  their  minds  the  poetical 
idea  as  well  as  the  structural.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a certain  power  of  speech,  a certain  elo- 
quence called  “ the  gift  of  the  gab,”  that  is  the 
acquirement.  Rather,  as  Plutarch  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  a builder,  “ I am  a man  of  few 
words ; but  look  at  my  plans,  and  you  will  see 
I propose  to  do  well  what  the  other  talks  well.” 
Plan,  section,  and  elevation  are  very  ordinary 
matters  : it  is  perspective  that  shows  the  truth. 
We  should  devise  geometrically,  and  produce 
perspectively.  Scamozzi  on  Scenery  has  some 
useful  hints.  The  church  of  Marburg,  as  given 
by  Muller  in  his  excellent  work,  is  a striking 
example  of  perspective  diminution.  The  ele- 
vation is  lank  and  ugly,  but  seen  perspectively, 
becomes  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  Adams’ 
works  were  all  to  be  seen  near  the  eye, 
and  therefore  they  covered  them  with  small 
ornaments.  The  fronts  of  buildings  seen  j 

at  the  end  of  a vista  should  have  divi- 
sion into  small  parts  to  give  distance  : 
this  is  the  chief  apology  for  St.  Peter’s ; and 
Guildhall  in  the  City  was  unquestionably  made 
into  its  sub-divisions  for  the  appearance  of 
receding.  Distance  or  space  is  a natural  feel- 
ing. In  an  apartment  of  four  plain  walls  the 
eye  feels  confined  : a landscape  hung  upon  the 
wall  is  a great  relief,  and  the  small  panelling 
in  our  Elizabethan  houses  gives  space  by  the 
numerous  divisions.  Panelling  is  a great 
resource  internally,  and  Pompeii  offers  beauti- 
ful examples,  in  which  the  small  size  of  the 
ornaments  have  good  effect  for  the  foregoing 
purpose.  The  staircase  at  the  Vatican,  by 
Bernini,  is  familiar  to  all  students  for  the  gra- 
dual diminishing  of  the  size  of  the  columns  on 
ascending,  'and  their  being  placed  gradually 
closer  together,  thus  giving  a greatly  lengthened 
perspective  by  these  artistic  means.  The  stu- 
dent is  recommended  to  walk  through  London 
in  summer  time,  from  four  until  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  he  will  have  the  streets 
to  himself,  and  he  will  find  abundance  of  sub- 
ject for  study  and  observation,  quite  as  useful 
as  travelling  abroad  for  it.  In  termination  of 
these  lectures,  the  student  must  be  reminded 


of  the  great  theoretical  writers  on  architecture,.  , 
authors  whom  it  is  the  student’s  duty  to  learn.  . 
If  diplomas  were  given  in  the  Academy,  none 
should  be  entitled  who  had  not  studied  the 
volumes  of  Palladio  and  Alberti.  The  lecturer 
had  offered  the  best  of  his  experience  during 
forty  years  of  study : the  time  will  come  when 
the  professional  life  begins  with  all  its  cares  and 
anxieties — there  is  then  no  time  to  study  but 
for  the  work  before  you.  Let  no  one  suppose 
he  has  plenty  of  time,  if  he  wish  to  become 
eminent,  and  desire  to  fill  a niche  among  the 
architects  of  his  country.  It  was  a great 
regret  to  6ee  the  advantages  of  these  lectures 
so  little  valued  in  London,  and  so  thoughtlessly 
neglected  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
delivered.  Those  who  studied  closely  in  their 
youth  what  their  great  predecessors  had  done, 
and  cultivated  all  the  theories  tending  to  suc- 
cess, would  find  no  cause  to  regret  their  in- 
tense labour  and  unremitting  application,  but 
would  each  eventually  congratulate  himself 
that  it  was  his  happy  lot  to  be  an  architect. 


CAST-IRON  WORK. 

BARBADOES,  AND  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

Messrs.  H.  and  M.  D.  Grissell,  of  the 
Regent’s  Canal  Ironworks,  have  just  now 
completed  a cast-iron  tower,  forming  a light- 
house, for  Barbadoes,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
A.  Gordon,  engineer  to  the  commissioners. 
This  tower  is  83  feet  high,  IS  feet  G inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  11  feet  G inches  at 
the  top,  and  is  formed  of  cast-iron  plates  7 feet 
G inches  high  (ten  plates  in  the  circumference),. 
1 inch  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  at  the  top.  There  is  a staircase  to  the 
top,  and  it  has  four  wrought-iron  floors.  The 
cost  of  such  a work  is  about  1,800/.  The 
lantern  is  to  be  provided  by  other  parties. 

The  same  founders  are  executing  the  orna- 
mental gates  (under  Mr.  Decimus  Burton)  for 
the  central  archway  in  the  new  front  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  the  gates  and  railings  en- 
closing the  forecourt.  The  latter  are  very 
plain,  and  the  fleur  de  lys  form  adopted  for  the 
termination  of  the  bars  in  the  gates,  gives  a 
character  to  the  ironwork  scarcely  concordant 
with  that  of  the  building.  The  gates  for  the 
archway  are  15  feet  high,  and  13  feet  wide, 
and  consist  of  handsome  scroll  work,  with  two 
foliated  female  figures  holding  the  Crown.  In 
each  panel  are  the  letters  V.  R.  entwined,  and 
over  each  the  royal  arms.  Part  of  the  work 
will  be  gilt:  the  castings  are  very  good. 


DIORAMA  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

We  mentioned  some  time  ago  that  Messrs. 
Bonomi,  Fahey,  and  Warren,  encouraged  by 
the  success  that  has  attended,  and  is  still  at- 
tending, their  diorama  of  the  Nile,  were  en- 
gaged upon  a similar  illustration  of  The  Holy 
Land, — a country  marked  with  the  footsteps  of 
the  Saviour,  and  full  of  associations  of  vital 
interest.  It  is  now  opened  to  the  public  in 
the  gallery  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  Pall  Mall,  and,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  popular 
works  of  its  class,  offering  attractions,  as  it 
does,  to  every  lover  of  art,  every  student  of 
history,  every  thoughtful  Christian.  Mount 
Sinai,  Petra  (the  mysterious  rock-cut  city), 
Bethlehem,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Lebanon,  Jerusalem,, 
— what  names  these  are  to  conjure  with ! As 
a work  of  art,  it  seems  to  us  superior  to  the 
Nile  : the  artists  have  obtained  greater  mastery 
over  the  medium : some  of  the  skies,  and 
distances,  for  example,  have  scarcely  been  sur- 
passed. The  first  portion  of  the  diorama  con- 
sists principally  of  views  of  country  : midway 
is  shown  the  Shrine  of  the  Nativity  (not  quite  so 
effective  as  it  may  be  made,  and  probably  will 
be).  The  second  part  takes  us  into  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  brings  us  closer  to 
some  of  the  buildings,  ending  with  an  interior 
view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  beautifully 
painted. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  exhibition  to 
our  readers,  and  should  be  glad  if  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made,  before  it  closes,  to  let  all 
the  national  and  other  free  schools  of  the 
metropolis  visit  it — but  not  at  the  cost  of  the 
artists. 
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NINEVEH  AND  PERSEPOLIS. 


Fig.  1.— RESTORATION  OF  NORTHERN  ANGLE  OF  PALACE  COURT,  KHORSABAD. 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  ROOMS  AT  KHOR3ABAD. 


Fig.  3.— RESTORATION  OF  HALL  OF  XERXES,  PERSEPOLIS. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  ART* 

Barry,  the  painter,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
denies,  and  I think  justly,  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  saying,  that  painting  is  a silent  poem, 
-and  poetry  a speaking  picture.  Painting,  he 
contends,  is  rather  a realization  of  poetry. 
Here  is  the  imperfection  of  language:  however 
expressive  and  perfect  as  a language,  it  fails  in 
giving  a precise  idea  or  image  of  a complex 
object,— a task  that  painting  can  perfectly  per- 
form. What  are  words  in  describing  a 
beautiful  face  or  landscape,  compared  with  the 
pencil  ? Many  are  the  cases  in  which,  while 
one  must  hopelessly  fail,  the  other  is  triumph- 
ant. Moreover,  the  difficulties  of  execution 
are  greater  in  painting  than  in  poetry : power 
of  conception,  or  the  inventive  faculty,  is 
more  indispensable  to  the  poet  than  to  the 
painter ; but  the  latter  requires  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  different  objects  embraced 
by  his  subject  than  the  poet,  and  greater 
elaboration  is  necessary  to  represent  them  on 
canvas,  in  lines  and  colours,  than  to  describe 
them  in  words.  It  might,  perhaps,  by  some, 
be  concluded  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
difficulties  of  execution  in  sculpture  are  greater 
than  in  painting.  But,  though  a more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  form  of  objects  to  be 
represented  in  sculpture  is  doubtless  requisite, 
this  necessity  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  sculptor  having  fewer  elements  to  arrange  : 
the  difficulties  of  combining  breadth  of  light 
and  shade  with  harmony  of  colour,  in  paint- 
ing, render  the  demand  upon  the  intellect  of 
the  painter  far  greater  than  any  for  which  the 
sculptor  must  prepare.  But,  if  the  execution 
of  a conception  is  more  perfect  in  painting 
and  sculpture  than  in  poetry,  the  latter  has 
advantages  in  respect  of  compass.  In  describ- 
ing or  embodying  action*,  manners,  and  senti- 
ments, its  capabilities  are  the  most  extensive. 
Poetry  has  the  widest  domain,  and  effects  are 
within  the  range  of  its  power  to  which  the 
painter  and  sculptor  can  never  hope  to  attain. 

Again,  everything  expressible  in  painting 
must  be  within  the  field  of  the  visible,  while 
poetry,  less  confined,  has  recourse  to  agents 
and  acts  that  are  invisible  : a world  of  mys- 
terious and  sublime  imagery  is  thus  at  the 
service  of  the  poet,  which  the  painter’s  art 
denies  him  ; and  much  even  of  visual  imagery, 
which  the  poet  may  use,  the  painter  must 
forego. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  in  a compari- 
son of  the  arts  is,  that  the  extremest  difference 
in  mode  of  manifestation  or  diversity  of  opera- 
tion should  exist  between  the  two  elder 
ones : I refer  to  those  of  the  architect  and  the 
poet, — the  rearer  of  the  temple  and  the  palace, 
and  the  builder  of  the  lofty  rhyme  in  Apollo’s 
fane;  the  former  hemmed  in  by  material 
and  local  restrictions — the  latter  free  from 
both  : the  one  shaping  out  its  rules  through 
the  obstacles  of  arbitrary  requirement — the 
other  exhibiting  the  order  and  grace  of  har- 
mony as  by  a divine  intuition  ; the  one  ap- 
preciable only  through  the  media  of  physical 
sense, — the  other  an  almost  direct  communica- 
tion of  soul  with  soul ; the  one  ascending,  as 
it  were,  into  the  region  of  art  from  that  of 
physical  necessity — the  other  descending,  into 
it  from  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of  spiritual  aspira- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  advanced, 
that  a subject  cannot  be  literally  translated 
from  any  one  art  into  another.  There  are 
many  circumstances  in  the  poet’s  management 
of  the  materials  of  his  subject  which  the 
painter  cannot  adopt : the  characteristic  differ- 
ences of  their  several  arts  dictate,  in  most 
instances,  a change  of  plan,  an  alteration  of 
the  arrangement  and  position  of  the  materials 
as  given  by  the  poet.  Or  the  subject  must  be 
contemplated  under  another  phasis  by  the 
artist,  who  must  adopt  that  mode  of  treatment 
which  is  most  consonant  with  the  nature  and 
compassof  his  art.  Hemust  giveup  many  things 
that  the  poet  may  make  use  of,  and  with  effect. 
Nay,  he  must  sacrifice,  if  needful,  the  literal 
truth  of  the  reality  ; for  what  would  give  effect 
in  poetry  would  takefrom  itandhide  or  interfere 
with  expression  in  painting  and  sculpture : this 
is  frequently  the  case  in  the  matter  of  drapery, 


which,  in  poetry,  is  but  an  ethereal  veil ; for 
the  poet’s  imaginationhas  been  behind  it, and  he 
describeswhat  in  sculpture  and  painting  itsfolds 
would  conceal.  There  are  ideas  and  sentiments 
that  could  be  expressed  in  all  the  five  arts  : 
they  might  be  put  in  words,  in  colour,  in 
relief,  in  structure,  in  sound;  but  though  a 
competent  mind  would  recognise  them  through 
all  their  vestments  or  disguises,  yet  the  subject, 
being  thus  differently  expressed,  would  itself 
be  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  organ 
of  expression  ; and  the  proof  of  any  one  of 
these  results  being  correct  is,  that  it  would  call 
to  memory  and  illustrate  the  rest.  Beethoven 
being  once  asked  for  an  explanation  of  one 
of  his  symphonies,  replied,  “ Read  ‘ The 
Tempest.’” 

Upon  the  whole,  poetry  is  the  most  excellent 
of  the  arts,  and  the  true  bard  the  most  illus- 
trious of  artists.  The  painter,  and  sculptor, 
and  architect,  and  musician  are  potentates  in 
their  own  right;  but  they  must  yield  the  palm 
of  superiority  to  him, — the  Coryphaeus  of  the 
harmonious  and  immortal  band. 

Thus  it  will,  I think,  be  seen  that,  however 
varied  its  branches,  art  is  one — an  unity  in 
diversity — one  spirit  working  in  different  ways, 
and  manifesting  itself  under  various  simili- 
tudes; and  that  the  arts  are  different  external 
phases  or  expressions  of  one  soul  — divers 
tongues  uttering  the  same  truths — variations 
on  the  great  lyre  of  one  celestial  air.  Art  at 
the  surface  only  is  varied,  ramified  into 
branches  of  different  lengths  and  varied  calibre, 
unlike  to  the  senses  : at  the  centre  it  is  unity 
of  cause — one  essence.  Like  different  musical 
instruments,  though  they  are  not  all  of  the 
same  compass  nor  perfection  of  intonation, 
though  no  two  are  equal  either  in  comprehen- 
siveness or  in  nice  inflection  of  sound,  yet 
from  any  one  of  them,  by  a master  hand,  the 
soul  of  music  may  be  drawn. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  main  branch 
of  my  subject,  in  which  I am  to  exhibit  the 
consequences  of  this  unity,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  use  of  the  doctrine.  What  is  the  practical 
utility  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Art  ? 

There  are  two  ways  that  suggest  themselves 
to  my  mind,  in  which  it  might  reasonably  be 
conceived  possible  to  benefit  the  artist;  viz., 
1st.  By  giving  him  an  equal  mastery  over  all 
the  arts.  2nd.  By  giving  the  professor  of  any 
one  art  a greater  mastery  over  that  one.  These 
we  will  separately  investigate. 

First,  will  it  give  to  one  man  an  equal  mas- 
tery over  all  the  arts?  As  there  are  three 
things,  viz.,  variety,  harmony,  unity,  requisite 
to  constitute  a true  work  of  art,  so  there  are 
three  things  necessary  to  produce  one, — the 
hand  to  execute, — the  mind  to  comprehend, — 
the  spirit  to  conceive  and  love. 

1st.  The  hand  to  execute.  In  every  art 
there  is  an  amount  of  manipulative  power  and 
technical  knowledge,  without  the  mastery  of 
which  no  outward  expression  can  be  given  to 
the  inward  conceptions  ; as,  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  music, — power  and  facility  of  hand- 
ling and  touch ; in  architecture  and  poetry, — 
a ready  and  retentive  knowledge  of  styles, 
orders,  measures,  &c.  The  mastery  of  these 
technicalities  requires  steady  and  long-con- 
tinued practice. 

2nd.  The  mind  to  comprehend.  The  hand 
can  only  work  effectively  through  the  mind ; 
and,  however  perfect  the  manipulative  power 
or  technical  knowledge,  unless  it  act  under  the 
guidance  of  a discriminating  intellect,  capable 
of  understanding  principles,  the  issue,  however 
elaborate  in  itself,  will,  as  a work  of  art,  be 
null  and  void. 

3rd.  The  spirit  to  conceive  and  love.  The 
mind  can  only  truly  and  rightly  comprehend 
when  acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  of 
life  and  love  : without  this  spirit  the  artist  can 
produce  nothing  that  will  live  : with  under- 
standing alone  he  may  reproduce  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  or  Italians, — but  nothing  that  contains 
any  spark  of  himself,  or  is  properly  his  own— 
that  enshrines  either  his  reminiscences  or  his 
aspirations — can  emanate  from  his  hand.  He 
cannot  invent  or  create, — his  work  will  be 
but  coldly  correct ; it  will  possess  no  vitality  or 
poetic  fire,  and  can  have  no  intrinsic  value. 

Of  these  powers  of  hand, — mind, — spirit, — 
the  different  arts  require  different  degrees,  i.  e.} 


they  differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  necessary  51 
proportion  of  these  powers : in  one,  feeling  1 
will  be  most  wanting  ; in  another,  intellect  will 
preponderate, — the  rest  being  in  abeyance. : 
Poetry  draws  most  upon  the  intellect, — music  ( 
on  the  feeling  : in  these  arts  the  mechanical  jj 
part  compared  with  the  intellectual  and } 
emotional  is  as  nothing;  while,  perhaps,  the  ( 
greatest  and  most  complete  combination  of  ! 
the  mechanical  with  the  intellectual  that  1 
anywhere  exists,  is  seen  in  paintings.  Ac-  • 
cording  to  the  proportion,  therefore,  in  1 
which  these  qualities  exist  in  the  artist,  ; 
is  he  fitter  for  one  than  for  another;  or  1 
the  man  that  is  possessed  of  a nearly  equal  j 
amount  of  these  powers  is  determined  in  his  s 
choice  by  circumstance.  Architecture  or  paint-  • 
ing  may  hold  out  bread ; poetry, (a  well-founded  : 
surmise)  withhold  it ; or  circumstance  may  j 
rob  one  art  of  a follower,  and  give  him  to  : 
another.  Of  this  several  instances  could  be  •; 
given.  Circumstances  generally  call  louder  1 
for  one  than  another : London  is  burnt  down : 
a city  is  to  be  rebuilt;  and  the  genius  of  Wren, 
whose  choicest  offerings  have  hitherto  been 
brought  to  the  shrines  of  philosophy  and  the  : 
mathematics,  becomes  chiefly  consecrated  to  : 
architecture. 

But  if  the  different  arts  require  these  quali-  • 
ties  in  different  proportions,  then  few  men, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  1 
an  uniform  development,  could  be  equal  in  all : 
an  artist  might  have  sufficient  of  each  to  be  a 
proficient  in  all,  but  he  would  shine  out  more  : 
brilliantly  in  one  than  in  another — in  the  one  : 
to  which  the  proportion  of  his  qualities  was  • 
the  nearest  approximation, — supposing  him,  at  1 
the  same  time,  equally  devoted  by  study  and  i 
practice  to  all ; and  he  would,  therefore,  attain  1 
eminence  in  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
proportion  in  which  these  powers  were  pos- 
sessed by  him.  We  can,  however,  imagine  an 
artist  enjoying  in  so  perfect  a degree  the  powers 
enumerated  as  to  possess  the  entire  secret  of 
art-unity,  and  become  equally  master  of  each  of 
the  arts.  This  would,  however,  require  such  a 
felicitous  conjunction  of  time,  means,  and  phy- 
sical temperament,  as  perhaps  rarely,  if  ever, 
falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity.  Moreover,  under 
no  circumstances  perhaps  would  the  attempt 
at  such  mastery  be  politic.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(the  Crichton  of  art),  who  not  only  in  some 
degree  mastered  the  entire  magic  circle  of  fine 
art,  but  also  excelled  in  engineering,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  has 
been  blamed  by  all  subsequent  artists  for  his 
non-perseverance  as  a painter : his  versatility 
has  been  a subject  of  regret,  under  the  per- 
suasion that  had  he  taken  possession  of  the 
one  art,  he  would  have  carried  certain  qualities 
of  that  one  art  to  perfection,  when,  as  it  is,  his 
works  are  of  comparatively  little  value. 

However  correct,  then,  the  above  assertion, 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  cite  an  adequate  ex- 
ample of  its  practicability;  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  forward  names  of  many  who, 
celebrated,  and  deservedly  so,  in  some  one  of 
the  arts,  possessed  at  the  same  time  a by  no 
means  trivial  power  over  some  one  or  more  of 
the  others,  joined  with  a delicacy  of  feeling  and 
correctness  of  discrimination  which  leaves  us 
no  room  to  doubt  that,  had  they  enjoyed  or 
achieved  equal  opportunities,  they  would  have 
attained  to  equal  eminence.  To  this  the  ob- 
jection may  be  raised  that  I have  laid  too  much 
stress  upon  opportunity,  and  thereby  destroyed 
the  standing  ground  of  genius,  which  works 
by  inspiration,  and  makes  its  opportunities. 
Remarks  which  I shall  make  under  the  next 
head  will,  I trust,  be  deemed,  a sufficient  reply 
to  it. 

Not  to  go  back,  as  we  might  do,  to  antiquity, 
we  find  that  many  of  the  greatest  architects  of 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies of  Italy,  as  well  as  several  of  their  fore- 
runners of  the  preceding  ages,  gave  evidence 
of  great  skill  in  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  both. 
Most  of  the  great  restorers  of  architecture  were 
painters  and  sculptors.  Buono,  the  architect 
first  named  by  Vasari,  and  who  lived  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century,  was  a sculptor  likewise, 
as  was  also  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Cam- 
panile at  Pisa.  Brunelleschi,  Palladio,  San 
Gallo,  Sansovino,  and  Ammanati,  also  exer- 
cised the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  along  with  the 
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scale  and  compass  of  the  architect ; and  Alberti, 
Bramante,  and  Vignola,  and  many  others, 
embodied  their  visions  of  beauty  on  canvass 
as  well  as  on  stone  ;*  while  many  are  the  great 
painters  and  sculptors  who  were  inspired  in  a 
high  degree  by  the  genius  of  architecture,  and 
have  left  works  in  that  art  which  would  alone 
have  gained  them  renown : among  these  the 
names  of  Giotto,  Michelangelo,  Raffaello, 
Giulio  Romano, Vasari,  Polidoro,  Domenichino, 
Algardi,  Bernini,  and  Carlo  Maratti,  are  con- 
spicuous : indeed,  most  of  the  painters  of  the 
Florentine  school  were  proficients  in  the  sister 
arts  : Michelangelo  was  employed  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  in  the  triple  capacity  of  architect, 
painter,  and  sculptor;  he  was  also  a poet  : 
Domenichino  was  appointed  by  Gregory  XV. 
architect  of  the  Apostolic  Palace  : many  pro- 
fessed all  the  three  branches,  and  are  called  by 
all  three  at  the  present  day. 

The  love  and  taste,  also,  for  music  and  paint- 
ing, to  an  equal  degree,  have  in  many  instances 
centred  in  the  same  person.  Handel,  who 
first  gave  to  the  sacred  volume  the  celestial 
voice  of  music,  was  a lover  of  pictures,  and, 
for  many  years  before  his  death,  frequented, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  viewing  them,  all  col- 
lections for  sale : Correlli  was  also  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  pictorial  art : Geminiani, 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  absorbed  in 
painting,  which  he  declared  he  loved  better 
than  music  : Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  Domenichino,  and  many  other  cele- 
brated painters  have  been  no  less  excellent -in 
the  practice  of  music : Guido  Rheni  was  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  on  the  flute  : Du  Fresnoy 
was  poet  and  painter : Milton,  it  is  well  known, 
had  a fine  ear  for  music;  and  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh, the  architect  of  Blenheim  House  and 
Castle  Howard,  was  a popular  poet  and 
dramatist. 

I believe,  in  short,  it  will  be  found  that  an 

* There  is,  perhaps,  no  art  that  is  honoured  by  a wider 
circle  of  amateurs  than  painting  : as  far  as  my  observation 
has  extended,  hut  a small  proportion  of  architects  are  of 
the  number.  It  would  bo  well  if  it  were  otherwise,  for 
architects  would  certainly  find  their  account  in  the  study 
of  painting,  and,  indeed,  of  sculpture,  butmore  particularly 
of  the  former.  The  study  and  exercise  of  painting  can  be 
but  of  little  or  of  no  use  to  the  lawyer  or  merchant  in  his 
profession ; hut  they  must  be  of  the  greatest  U9e  to  the 
architect.  The  three  arts  of  form  can,  perhaps,  never  be 
united  again  in  the  mind  and  hand  of  one  man ; but  the 
study  of  painting  and  sculpture  could  well  be  combined 
with  that  of  architecture  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  archi- 
tect : no  time  devoted  to  these  branches  would  be  lost : 
every  step  of  his  progress  in  them  would  tell  upon  his 
artistic  discernment  and  capabilities.  He  would  ac- 
quire a greater  grasp  of  thought, — a greater  breadth  of 
mind  : it  would  bring  him  nearer  to  nature,  the  prime 
source  of  his  art,  whether  in  the  study  of  form,  chiaro- 
scuro, or  colour,  and,  teaching  him  the  right  use  of  prece- 
dent, prevent  it  having  undue  hold  upon  his  mind.  Few 
architects,  I fear,  in  laying  down  the  general  plan  of  a 
building,  or  in  choosing  the  principal  forms,  are  sufficiently 
influenced  by  considerations  of  breadth  of  light  and  shado, 
yet  it  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  an 
edifice  worthy  to  be  classed  with  works  of  art,  as  it  is  to 
the  composition  of  a picture.  AVithout  attention  to  this 
subject,  there  can  be  no  brilliancy  or  effect  in  any  part, 
nor  repose  for  the  eye.  Chiaroscuro  is  the  very  life  of 
architecture : let  provision  for  it  be  neglected,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  nnd  the  building  is  an  architectural  nonen- 
tity, however  liberal  on  its  surfaces  has  been  the  hand  of 
the  decorator. 

I believe  that  complete  detachment  of  any  one  of  the  arts 
is  unphilosophical,  and  should  not  be  permitted ; that  it 
is  the  worst  way  of  arriving  at  a clear  knowledge  and  full 
mastery  of  principle.  I believe,  too,  that  the  painter  and 
sculptor  would  acquire  an  advantage  in  a study  of  archi- 
tecture : besides  the  light  it  would  throw  upon  their  own 
arts,  some  practical  knowledge  would  be  gamed  which 
would  be  found  useful  in  most  walks  of  the  artist.  But  the 
advantage  these  would  reap  from  a study  of  architecture 
would  not  be  equal  to  that  gained  by  the  architect  from  a 
study  of  painting  and  sculpture.  I believe,  in  fine,  that 
one  of  the  best  methods  that  could  be  devised  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  revive  the  somewhat  drooping  powers  of  archi- 
ture,  and  give  fresh  impulse  to  its  career,  is  connecting  it 
more  with  painting  and  sculpture.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s 
eulogy  on  ATanbrugh  was  chiefly  based  on  the  fact  that  he 
composed  like  a puinter.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  of 
these  arts  would  enable  the  architect  to  see  how  all  three 
could  be  most  advantageously  united  in  the  formation  of 
one  grand  work ; for  they  are  all  essential  to  a complete 
building,  ns  a knowledge  of  them,  more  or  less,  is  essential 
to  a complete  architect. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  no  art 
should  be  governed  by  another.  It  is  for  a greater  union 
of  the  arts  that  I contend,  not  a subjection  of  one  to  its 
fellow : they  are  to  stand  in  sisterly  relation,  not  in  that 
of  mistress  and  servant.  There  have  been  times  when 
architecture  was  governed  by  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
its  spirit  often  languished  under  the  yoke.  Painters  are 
too  apt  in  building  to  sacrifice  to  the  picturesque  or  other 
qualities  peculiarly  desirable  in  puinting,  and  most  con- 
sonant with  its  spirit,  to  the  marring  of  the  innate  beauty 
and  greatness  of  architecture. 

I know  that  modern  refinements  have  increased  the 
extent  of  scientific  knowledge  which  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  architect  to  acquire.  Yet  the  fine  art  department 
must  not  suffer  on  this  account.  We  must,  by  every  avail- 
able means,  secure  the  power  to  express  our  sentiments 
and  give  utterance  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  time  in 
our  works,  and  thus  maintain  the  position,  and  support  the 
dignity,  of  architecture  among  the  arts  of  design. — 8,  H. 


artist  would  more  readily  excel  in  correspond- 
ing qualities  of  all  the  arts,  than  in  all  the 
qualities  of  one  art;  i.  e.  that  the  chain  of 
connection  is  stronger  between  these  similar 
or  analogous  departments  of  different  arts, 
than  between  the  different  departments  of  each 
art.  Success  in  the  latter  demands  an  exertion 
of  a greater  variety  or  extent  of  mental  powers 
than  in  the  former,  which  requires  the  same 
identical  faculty  for  their  management.  This 
will  explain  why,  though  the  greatest  artists 
excelled  only  in  one  quality  of  an  art,  so  many 
successfully  attempted  the  mastery  of  a plu- 
rality of  arts.  We  have  Michelangelo  eminent 
in  design  ; Raffaello  in  expression  ; Correggio 
in  harmony  ; Rembrandt  in  breadth ; Titian 
in  colour ; but  eminent  in  these  only,  while 
the  two  former,  and  many  others,  were  also 
great  in  other  of  the  arts  of  form.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  in  corresponding  qualities  of  different 
arts  they  excelled  : Michelangelo’s  forte  was 
design,  "and  his  greatness  in  this  manifested 
itself  not  only  in  sculpture,  but  in  painting 
and  architecture. 

Our  second  inquiry  is, — Will  it  give  the 
professor  of  any  one  art  a greater  mastery  over 
that  one?  In  the  production  of  a true  work 
of  art,  the  three  powers  of  hand,  mind,  and 
spirit  before  enumerated,  move  in  unison,  and 
the  work  completed  is  the  naturally  resulting 
expression  of  that  unison,  just  as  the  common 
chord  in  music  is  the  expressed  result  of  the 
sympathetic  harmonic  vibrations,  resulting 
from  the  given  sound  of  the  primary  or  ba*e 
note.  But,  in  tracing  the  history  of  individual 
artistic  progress,  we  meet  with  such  continuous 
vibrations  of  circumstance  and  power  acting 
and  reacting  one  on  the  other,  that,  if  we  leave 
out  of  our  consideration  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  art,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusive 
dilemma,  either  that  circumstance  is  the  direc- 
tor of  art,  or  that  art  is  the  dominator  of  cir- 
cumstance— a conclusion  in  which,  from  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  extremes  of  its 
vibrations,  nothing  is  concluded ; for  scarcely 
can  we  cite  an  instance  of  art-growth  under  an 
atmosphere  of  favouring  circumstances,  but  the 
very  exertion  of  the  memory  necessary  for  such 
purpose  calls  to  mind  some  opposite  instance 
of  art-power  or  genius,  forcing  its  way  through 
every  obstacle  and  discouragement, — 

“ Breasting  the  blows  of  circumstance. 

And  grappling  with  his  evil  star.” 

From  this  dilemma  the  unity-of-art  doctrine,  I 
think,  frees  us,  by  teaching,  that  in  what  man- 
ner soever  the  vital  germ  may  originate  (and 
this  is  a mystery  beyond  the  mental  horizon), 
having  been  once  implanted,  its  inevitable  ten- 
dency is  to  the  light.  The  mind,  in  this  respect, 
resembles  many  or  most  plants  : set  a plant  in 
the  recess  of  a window,  and  it  grows  towards 
the  nearest  window  pane  or  compartment 
through  which  the  light  enters  : cover  that 
pane  or  opening,  and  it  grows  up  and  curls 
over  it  to  the  light  above  : screen  it  from  the 
direct  light,  it  grows  towards  the  reflected  ; 
and  so  with  the' art-soul : if  circumstance  put 
out  the  eyes,  and  say,  “ Thou  shalt  not  see,” 
the  art-soul  perchance  hears,  and  a musician  is 
born;  or  it  thinks  and  feels,  and  the  poetic 
fathers  hail  the  advent  of  another  son;  or 
does  circumstance,  less  utter  in  her  proscrip- 
tion, lay  a forbidding  hand  on  colour,  and  say, 
“ Not  "these the  art-genius  grows  towards 
form,  perchance,  and  instead  of  a Titian  or 
Murillo  the  world  gains  a Canova.  Or,  again, 
does  circumstance  hem  round  the  art-soul  with 
certain  mechanical  requirements  and  formu- 
laries of  style  suggestive  of  an  architectural 
career : it  rises  still  to  the  light,  and  grows 
up  an  Ictinus  or  Palladio. 

In  fine,  as  the  plant,  so  long  as  it  retains  its 
vitality,  grows  under,  or  round,  or  through 
every  obstacle,  and  still  towards  the  light, 
making  its  way  wherever  light  appears,  so  does 
the  art-genius  grow  up  through  whatever 
avenue  or  crevice  circumstance  has  left  open, 
and  still  into  the  life  of  art ; and,  moreover,  as 
with  the  plant,  so  with  art — the  development 
of  the  innate  life  is  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  circumstantial  obstacle  : a sheet  of  paste- 
board, by  excluding  the  light,  may  give  the 
growth  direction  to  the  upspringing  acorn; 
but  let  the  young  oak  once  feel  his  innate 


strength  and  forest  dignity,  and  what  shall 
hamper  him  then  ? 

“ Light  is  light  which  radiates. 

Blood  is  blood  which  circulates, 

Life  is  life  which  generates.” 

And  many-seeming  life  in  art,  as  in  all  else,  is 
one ; and  as  the  planets,  though  shining  with 
a different  hue,  shine  in  the  reflected  splendour 
of  one  central  sun,  so  do  the  arts,  through 
their  respective  media,  give  back  a reflection 
of  the  glory  of  the  central  unity  of  art  ; and  as 
the  astronomer  is  guided  and  strengthened  in 
his  optical  deductions  from  planetary  observa- 
tions, by  his  knowledge  of  the  source  of  light, 
so  should  the  follower  of  any  one  art  derive 
power  and  clearness  of  insight  from  a percep- 
tion of  the  centering  unity  from  which  all  the 
arts  sprang,  and  to  which  they  all  tend. 

Samuel  Huggins.. 


FIRES  IN  THE  CITY. 

The  frightful  loss  to  the  community  caused 
by  constantly  recurring  fires,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  gradually  force  upon  owners  and 
builders  the  necessity  of  adopting  modes  of 
construction  best  adapted  to  prevent  such 
costly  catastrophes  as  those  we  now  so  often 
see.  Only  a few  weeks  ago  we  were  gazing- 
into  the  extensive  ruin  in  Mark-lane,  and  now 
there  are  two  other  immense  gaps  so  caused: 
one  in  Tooley-street  (an  enormous  warehouse), 
and  the  second  in  Paternoster-row  (a  tallow- 
melter’s). 

In  each  case  it  is  through  mercy  that  the 
fire  d.d  not  further  extend:  had  it  done  so 
from  Paternoster-row,  our  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral and  architectural  glory  might  itself  have 
fallen  a prey  to  the  flames. 

The  area  of  the  warehouse  in  Tooley-street 
is  very  large,  and,  looked  at  from  the  top  of 
the  adjacent  building,  filled  with  fallen  iron 
columns,  and  charred  timbers,  sprinkled  with 
half-burnt  hops,  looking  like  gold  dust,  has  a 
striking  appearance.  Amongst  other  points, 
the  necessity  for  enforcing  those  clauses  of  the 
Buildings  Act  which  limit  the  size  of  such 
buildings  is  made  evident. 

An  adjoining  warehouse  belonging  to  Mr. 
Goodchild  was  saved  by  what  at  the  moment 
doubtless  seemed  an  annoyance.  Some  time 
ago  the  owner  of  the  destroyed  building  built 
a 4i  inch  wall  against  the  south  wall  of  the 
former  to  block  up  some  windows  considered 
to  be  improperly  formed  in  it.  If  this  had  not 
been  done,  the  second  warehouse  could 
scarcely  have  escaped  destruction.  Such  in- 
cidents should  prevent  us  from  repining. 
Who  can  foresee  results  ? 

The  extent  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  building  that  is  burnt  is 
forced  outwards  by  the  heat  is  so  great  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  believed. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  chief  stone  of  a new  church  in  course 
of  erection  in  the  Marsh  district  of  the  parish 
of  Stratford  was  laid  by  Lord  Ashley  on  Tues- 
day in  last  week.  It  is  to  be  called  Christ 
Church,  and  will  be  composed  of  brick,  faced 
with  rag  stone.  The  spire  will  be  about 
100  feet  high.  Mr.  Johnstone  is  the  architect 
and  Mr.  T.  Burton  the  builder.  Schools  in 
connection  with  the  church  were  finished  some 

time  since. 'The  Maidstone  Town  Council 

have  received  and  adopted  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  plans  for  baths  and  wash- 
houses. The  plan  selected  was  that  of  Mr. 
Whichcord,  the  county  surveyor.  The  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected  in  the  Fair  Meadow, 
the  front  elevation  facing  towards  the  bridge. 
There  will  be  three  first-class  and  fourteen 
second-class  bathing-houses  for  men  and  six 
for  women ; three  private  baths  for  gentlemen 
and  three  for  ladies,  at  suitable  prices;  a 
swimming-bath,  containing  14,000  gallons  of 
water,  and  fitted  up  with  twelve  or  more  dres- 
sing-boxes. In  the  washing  department  there  will 
be  sixteen  stalls,  with  tubs,  drying-closets,  ves- 
sels of  boiling  water,  &c.:  the  cost,  it  is  supposed, 
will  exceed  4,000/.  The  work,  however,  will  be 
done  by  contract,  and  the  usual  specifica- 
tions are  being  prepared.  Owing  to  arrange- 
ments suggested  by  the  town-clerk,  according 
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to  a local  paper,  there  will  be  no  addition  to  the 
rates  in  order  to  realise  the  requisite  expense. 

The  subject  of  erecting  a new  townhall, 

public  rooms,  and  a corn  exchange  at  Hastings 
is  under  consideration  of  committees  of  the 
town  council  and  others  who  are  to  confer  on  the 

subject. The  new  district  church  of  Holy 

Trinity,  Bracknell,  was  consecrated  on  Wed- 
nesday in  last  week  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  church  is  a small  structure  in  the  Pointed 
style,  consisting  of  a nave  and  transept,  and 
chancel,  with  a spire  : the  external  ornaments 
and  decorations  are  numerous,  but  within,  the 
building  is  very  plain : the  roof  is  open  and  of 
carved  oak  beams  : the  sittings  are  open  and 
designed  to  accommodate  300  persons.  The 

architects  were  Messrs.  Coe  and  Godwin. 

The  chancel  and  other  parts  of  Banwell 
Church  have  been  renovated.  The  whole  of 
the  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 

glass  : three  of  them  are  obituary  windows. 

A monumental  cross,  to  be  erected  in  Malpas 
churchyard,  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Bigglestone,  of  Church-street,  Hereford,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cranstone,  architect: 
it  is  about  14  feet  high.  The  style  is  of  the 
Decorated  period  ( circa  1350).  A pierced 
cross-flory,  with  the  ball  flower  ornament  sur- 
rounding the  centre  opening,  is  elevated  upon 
a capital  ornamented  with  ivy  leaves,  which 
rests  on  an  octangular  shaft,  rising  from  a 
truncated  cone,  on  one  face  of  which  is  the 
inscription  in  Lombardic  character.  The 
base  of  the  cone  is  surrounded  with  a circle  of 
ball-flowers ; and  the  angles  of  the  cone  ter- 
minate upon  the  shaft  in  carved  finials. 

The  Hereford  Times  suggests  that  the  great 
west  window  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city 
should  be  filled  with  stained  glass  by  the 
Bailey  Testimonial  Committee,  in  fulfilment  of 
their  trust.  A serious  defect  in  this  noble 
edifice  might  thus  We  obviated.  The  centre 
trefoil  light  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir  is 
to  be  fitted  with  a painted  window,  to  which 
purpose  a sum  of  150*.,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  late  Dean  Merewether  and  Canon  Hunt- 
ingford,  is  being  applied.  “ We  some  time 
ago  suggested  the  erection  of  a memorial  win- 
dow,” says  the  paper  just  named,  “to  the 
memory  of  the  lamented  clergyman,  but  for 
whom  this  glorious  fabric  would  probably 
have,  ere  now,  become  a heap  of  ruins ; and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  idea  had  also 
occurred  to  some  members  of  the  Merewether 
Testimonial  Committee.  It  has  been  adopted, 
and  a window — at  a cost  of  about  400/. — is 
now  in  course  of  execution.”  The  works  for 
putting  the  Cathedral-close,  which  has  long 
been  an  eye-sore,  into  something  like  order, 
have  again  been  set  in  motion,  a number  of 
workmen  being  employed  in  the  immediate 

vicinity  of  the  Dean’s  residence. The 

Pontypool  waterworks  are  progressing  rapidly, 
superintended  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Hardie. 
The  contractor,  Mr.  Farmer,  has  laid  the  pipes 
in  the  principal  streets ; and  it  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  be  finished  for  opening  by  1st 
May. — - — The  want  of  adequate  accommodation 
at  Nottingham  for  agriculturists  lately  induced 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  to  resolve  on 
building  a warehouse  large  enough  to  contain 
14,000  quarters  of  corn.  They  advertised  for 
a builder  to  erect  one  eight  stories  high,  with 
room  underneath  to  allow  laden  wagons  to 
enter  under  cover  with  their  freight.  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  builder,  of  Derby,  ob- 
tained the  contract  to  carry  up  such  ware- 
houses, 110  feet  in  length  by  75  feet  in 
width,  the  foundations  to  be  formed  of  stone 
and  concrete,  the  walls  of  brick,  &c.  The 
buildings  are  now  in  progress,  to  be  finished 
by  July  next.  Nearly  one  million  and  a half 
of  bricks,  besides  other  building  materials, 
will  be  consumed  inthe  erection  and  finishingof 

these  great  stores. The  church  of  St.  James, 

Ogley-Hay,  is  progressing  rapidly  towards 
completion.  The  amount  already  subscribed 
exceeds  1,600/.,  but  2,200/.,  at  least,  will  be 
needed.  Mr.  Minton  has  offered  tiles  for  the 
chancel  floor,  and  other  presents  have  been 

made,  besides  money,  towards  the  work. 

It  has  been  determined  to  erect  a new  work- 

house  at  Wakefield. The  Grimsby  docks 

are  advancing  without  loss  of  time.  The  walls 
of  the  two  locks  will  soon  be  finished,  and  the  I 


top-stones  of  the  dock-walls  brought  on. 
Several  of  the  massive  oak-gates  are  on  the 
eve  of  completion.  Excavations  for  the  piers 
are  going  on  rapidly : nearly  all  the  founda- 
tions are  in.  Near  the  locks,  the  arches  from 
pier  to  pier,  for  the  dock  walls,  are  proceeding, 
as  are  also  the  internal  excavations  for  the 

docks. The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  given 

50/. — a second  donation — towards  the  restora- 
tion of  Rothbury  Church. The  centre 

tower  of  the  venerable  ruin  of  Lineluden  Col- 
lege, to  which,  until  recently  crowned  by  a 
vigorous  young  pine,  it  owed  so  much  of  its  pic- 
turesqueness,hasfallen, according  to  aDumfries 
paper,  from  the  foundation,  and  the  pile  to  the 
north-west  is  in  a very  precarious  condition. 

Active  measures  are  in  progress  for  the 

erection  of  public  baths  and  washhouses  at 
Glasgow,  although  the  Act  facilitating  such 
erections  does  not  as  yet  apply  to  Scotland. 
Upwards  of  800/.  have  been  subscribed,  and 
mostly  realised.  The  council  have  agreed  to 
give  the  subscribers  a site  on  the  public  green, 
but  have,  rather  inconsistently,  if  not  also 
suspiciously,  refused  to  give  any  title  to  the 
site,  which  accordingly  has  not  been  accepted. 

A proposal  for  erecting  a new  Roman 

Cathedral  at  Nether  Buckie,  on  the  borders  of 
Banff  and  Morayshires,  has  at  length  assumed 
an  active  shape,  the  contract  having  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Reid,  of  Inverness  and  Elgin, 
architects.  The  new  building,  says  the  Inver- 
ness Courier,  will  rival  the  architectural  glories 
of  some  of  the  other  religious  buildings  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Scotland,  now  slowly 
mouldering  into  ruins. It  has  been  re- 

solved by  the  Deacons’  Court  of  the  English 
Free  Church  at  Inverness,  that  the  new  church 
projected  there  shall  be  erected  according  to 
the  original  plan  submitted  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
kenzie and  Matthews,  of  Elgin,  architects.  The 
design  has  been  engraved.  The  spire  will  be 
130  feet  in  height. 

ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
DOINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  unfinished  new  road  from  the  sea  at 
Ballaghkeene  to  Enniscorthy  is  to  be  com- 
pleted : a new  bridge  and  the  necessary  gullets 
are  to  be  erected  on  same : the  quantity  of 
work  to  be  executed  in  the  roadway  will  be 
about  3S0  perches  : the  probable  cost  will  be 
570/.  The  new  intended  road  at  Bargy,  lead- 
ing from  Enniscorthy  and  Taghmore  to  the 
new  pier  of  Kilmore  is  to  be  completed:  it 
contains  about  1,637  perches,  and  the  amount 
will  not  exceed  1,709/.  The  unfinished  works 
on  various  other  new  roads  are  also  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and 
plans,  maps,  and  specifications  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  county  surveyor  for  tenders. 

The  contractor  for  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway,  Mr.  Dargan,  has  his  work- 
shops erected  at  Caher,  and  men  will  be  im- 
mediately set  to  work  on  the  line.  This  com- 
pany has  lately  received  from  Government  a 
loan  of  300,000/.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
line  will  be  open  to  Clonmel  before  the  end  of 
the  present  year. 

The  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  decided 
upon  erecting  a new  union  workhouse  at  Kil- 
macthomas,  and  are  about  to  receive  tenders 
for  the  execution  of  the  works,  according  to 
the  drawings,  &c.  of  their  architect,  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson. 

The  Poor-law  Guardians  of  Clonmel  have 
determined  to  erect  a new  workhouse  there, 
and  have  advertised  for  a loan  of  10,000/.  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Dargan,  the  railway  contractor,  has 
engaged  a great  number  of  persons,  who  are 
at  present  working  on  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  line,  between  Caher  and  Clonmel. 
The  railway  is  intended  to  pass  over  part  of 
the  Cashel-road,  and  also  over  the  river  Lim. 
Three  bridges  of  large  span  will  be  constructed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  road  leading  to  the  station  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  at  Ballinasloe, 
is  being  widened,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Kerapster,  county  surveyor,  and  Lord  Clan- 
carty  intends  building  some  first-class  houses 
along  the  road.  The  town  commissioners 
have  determined  to  extend  their  main  gas-pipe 
to  the  railway. 


The  Dean  of  Waterford  is  about  to  make 
improvements  in  his  deanery  : the  church-yard 
in  the  Cathedral-square  is  to  be  inclosed, 
and  the  apartments  for  clergymen’s  widows  to 
be  remodelled. 

The  castings  for  the  great  bridge  over  the 
Wye,  at  Chepstow,  for  the  South  Wales 
Railway,  as  we  have  already  noted,  are  in 
progress  of  execution  by  an  extensive  firm 
in  Dublin,  which  is  the  first  instance 
of  castings  of  magnitude  being  made  there 
for  similar  works  in  England  or  Wales. 
The  Irish  Engineering  Company  are  the 
parties  referred  to,  and  they  have  lately  con- 
structed all  the  castings  for  the  Brighton 
Railway  Company,  required  in  the  extension 
of  their  passenger  terminus  at  London-bridge, 
and  upwards  of  200  tons  of  castings  have  been 
exported  to  England  from  their  foundry  within 
the  last  two  years. 

The  large  viaduct  over  the  valley  at  Craig- 
more  (a  description  of  which  has  appeared  in 
The  Builder),  Belfast  Junction,  remains  to 
be  completed,  but  the  works  have  been  far  ad- 
vanced. The  quantity  of  masonry  already 
executed  on  this  viaduct  amounts  to  128,000 
cubic  yards,  the  entire  being  of  the  best  white 
granite.  In  consequence  of  the  uncertain 
strata  on  which  the  viaduct  is  being  erected, 
excavations  had  to  be  made  to  the  solid  rock, 
for  the  piers  and  abutments,  so  that  upwards 
of  30  feet  of  the  building  is  under-ground. 
The  highest  part  of  the  viaduct  will  be  140 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream.  The 
engineer-in-chief  is  Sir  John  M'Neill. 

The  directors  of  the  Newry  and  Enniskillen 
Railway  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Dargan  for  the  construction  of  a junction  line, 
with  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Company,  at 
Gorah  Wood ; and  it  is  to  be  completed  in 
every  respect,  exclusive  of  rails  and  sleepers, 
for  the  sum  of  11,000/.  The  contract  for  the 
portion  of  the  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen 
Railway,  between  Strabane  and  Newtown- 
stewart,  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  M'Cormick, 
and  the  works  are  at  present  in  active  pro- 
gress. 

A new  church  is  to  be  erected  at  Ballovey, 
Mayo,  for  the  Protestants  of  that  district. 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  are  to  be 
erected  at  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  Dublin,  according  to  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Keane,  architect. 

At  a competition  in  Philadelphia,  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Mahony,  of  Cork,  architect,  for  the 
proposed  St.  John’s  Orphan  Asylum,  were 
lately  received,  and  the  premium  of  500  dollars 
was  awarded  for  the  same. 


IRON  BUILDINGS  NOT  A NOVELTY. 

Sir, — It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
-buildings  of  iron  are  a novelty  in  England. 
This  class  of  building  has  been  known  in  our 
colonies  for  many  years.  In  1844  and  1845 
my  own  firm  constructed  in  London,  and 
afterwards  erected  at  the  Mauritius,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lieut.-col.  Lloyd,  then  the 
resident  government  engineer, a military  station 
consisting  of  officers’  quarters,  2,400  feet 
area ; an  hospital,  3,000  feet  area ; and  a 
lazaretto,  5,200  feet  area, — all  perfectly  fire- 
proof, together  with  large  covered  tanks  for 
supplying  the  station  with  water.  The  build- 
ings having  at  that  day  something  of  a novel 
character,  I will  describe  them  : they  consisted, 
first,  of  a cast-iron  cill-plate,  running  entirely 
round  the  building,  and  this  plate  may  either 
be  laid  upon  a concrete  foundation,  a brick 
sleeper  wall,  or  bolted  to  cast-iron  piles  pre- 
viously driven  for  this  purpose.  Upon  this 
cill  were  raised  cast-iron  stanchion-like  up- 
rights of  letter  H section,  which  at  the  same 
time  formed  the  door  and  window  jambs,  and 
carried  the  wrought-iron  plates  forming  the 
walls  : on  the  top  was  bolted  a cill-plate  from 
which  sprang  the  roof  : upon  the  external  and 
internal  flanges  of  the  stancheons  were  bolted 
wrought-iron  flat  sheets,  forming,  as  it  were, 
hollow  or  double  walls  of  iron.  The  roof  was 
of  cast-iron,  in  a segmental  form,  spanning 
from  wall  to  wall,  but  supported  also  in  the 
centre  by  the  columns  and  partitions,  dividing 
and  forming  the  rooms.  The  upper  rib  of 
this  segmental  roof  girder  was  fitted  with 
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wrought-iron  purlins  T section,  and  roofed 
with  cast-iron  plates  in  a similar  manner  to 
that  so  ably  employed  by  Mr.  Barry  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  bottom  flange 
of  the  girder  were  fixed  cast-iron  ornamental 
bearers,  which  carried  a wrought-iron  sheet 
ceiling,  thus  dividing  the  ceiling  into  orna- 
mental sunk  panels.  The  apex  of  the  roof 
was  covered  with  a cast-iron  ridge  roll  so  as 
to  keep  out  the  weather,  but  so  formed  as  to 
leave  an  open  ventilating  space  the  whole 
length  of  the  roof,  the  object  being,  as  in  that 
hot  climate  the  heat  upon  the  roof  would  be 
so  great  as  to  rarefy  the  air  in  the  ceiling  space, 
to  allow  it  to  pass  out  at  the  opening  left  in 
the  ridge  roll,  and  to  draw  a succession  of 
cooler  and  passing  air  through  the  hollow 
walls,  which  would  thus  tend  to  keep  the 
rooms  cooler  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
The  desired  effect  was  fully  produced  in  these 
buildings,  and  they  are  now  standing  secure, 
notwithstanding  the  many  violent  hurricanes 
which  they  have  encountered,  and  which  are 
peculiarly  incidental  to  that  climate  : even  in 
England,  in  the  height  of  summer,  we  could 
maintain  a temperature  some  seven  or  ten 
degrees  lower  than  in  our  brick-built  offices. 
The  sashes,  jalousies,  and  doors,  as  they  were 
dwelling-houses,  were  all  made  of  mahogany 
to  protect  them  from  the  white  ant,  and  at  the 
same  time  render  them  lighter  in  the  hand 
than  iron  would  be  : with  this  exception,  and 
the  glass  in  the  sashes,  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing was  of  iron.  Henry  Grissell. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Anniversary  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  Build- 
ing Association. — On  the  17th  February  the 
Committee  of  the  above  Society  held  a meet- 
ing in  the  large  Town-hall,  for  commemorating 
the  day  of  its  founding  in  the  year  1842. 
The  president,  M.  Esser,  stated  what  had 
been  done  since  for  the  restoration  of  the 
splendid  building,  mostly  by  private  contribu- 
tions, in  a turbulent  and  disquiet  period,  and 
urged  them  on  to  further  exertion,  as  he  hoped 
that  three  years  hence  the  cathedral  would  be 
completely  roofed  in,  the  temporary  most  in- 
congruous wall  separating  choir  and  nave  re- 
moved, and  thus  the  vast  interior  appear  full  in 
all  its  grandeur,  tie  requested  the  meeting  to 
state  their  opinions  how  this  aim  could  be  best 
achieved. 

The  Art-Academy  of  Diisseldorff. — The  new 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Institutions  of 
Prussia,  M.  de  Raumer,  has,  in  an  especial 
note  addressed  to  the  above  Academy,  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  foster  and  en- 
courage that  establishment  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities.  Accordingly,  the  Rhenish  papers 
have  put  forth  a brief  expose  of  the  claims  of 
the  Academy  on  public  support.  The  Rhenish 
provinces  have,  in  previous  epochs,  produced 
specimens  of  art  which  can  vie  with  any  pro- 
duced in  other  parts  of  Germany — nay,  Europe. 
The  recent  times  have  been  equally  fertile 
for  Rhenish  art,  as  Beethoven  and  Cor- 
nelius, in  music  and  painting,  struck  out 
new  spheres  and  systems  for  these  art  branches. 
The  Academy  of  Dusseldorffhas  excelled  many 
others  far  better  supported  and  founded. 

Permanent  Art  Exhibition  at  Paris. — Cir- 
culars have  been  lately  issued  for  the  holding 
of  a meeting  of  the  painters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects and  engravers  residing  in  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a permanent  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  living  artists.  It  is  to  begin 
a few  days  after  the  annual  public  exhibition, 
and  to  close  before  the  opening  of  the  latter. 
It  is  proposed  that  half  or  quarter  of  a franc 
should  be  charged  as  entrance  fee,  and  that 
the  tickets  be  used  for  a lottery.  The 
money  obtained  for  these  tickets  should  be 
employed  in  buying  objects  of  art,  which 
would  be  then  put  up  as  lots,  &c.  The  Paris 
artists  hope,  that  by  this  expedient  they  would 
increase  their  means  of  publicity,  without  the 
shackles  of  any  committee,  and  also  find  a 
more  extended  sale  for  their  works. 

Excavations  near  the  Forum  Romanum. — 
Amongst  the  oldest  ruins  of  Rome  are  those 
huge  substructures  of  the  Tabellarium,  or 
states  archives,  which  lie  at  the  hill  of  the 
capitole  above  the  Forum.  This  building  was 


erected  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  A. U.C.  676.  At 
present  the  palace  of  the  senators  is  built  on  it. 
Some  years  since,  excavations  were  made  in 
this  locality,  and  a staircase  in  good  preserva- 
tion wasdiscovered  leading  down  to  the  Forum. 
The  municipality  of  Rome  have,  of  late,  ordered 
new  excavations,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Vescovati,  which,  being  made  on  an  opposite 
part  of  the  ruins,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
another  staircase,  which  also  descends  to  the 
Forum.  It  ended  behind  the  so-called  temple 
of  Vespasian,  at  the  building  of  which  this 
entrance  was  probably  closed.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  steps  are  quite  new,  and  appear 
never  to  have  been  used.  On  one  of  the  land- 
ing places,  a cippus,  made  of  peperino,  has  been 
found,  on  which  the  name  of  Consul  Fannius 
is  inscribed.  On  account  of  this  material 
being  seldom  used  but  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Republic,  some  of  the  Roman  antiquaries  have 
referred  this  name  to  Fannius,  the  author  of 
the  famous  law  against  luxury,  A. U.C.  593 ; 
but  more  accurate  research  has  proved  that  it 
means  a colleague  of  Consul  C.  Gracchus, 
A.U.C.  632. 

Scientific  Congress  at  Paris. — It  is  a novel 
feature  of  the  French  provincial  societies  that 
they  assemble  every  year  in  general  congress  at 
the  Luxembourg,  Paris.  On  the  20th  ult.  the 
first  meeting  of  this  year’s  session  was  opened. 
A paper  of  M.  ChennevitVe  on  the  catalogues 
of  pictures  and  statues  of  public  collections, 
excited  great  interest,  and  led  to  discussion, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  important. 

Great  Dyke  Works  at  Odessa  Harbour. — 
These  works,  which  have  lasted  since  1843, 
are  now  completely  finished.  Their  chief 
object  is  to  prevent  the  harbour  from  being 
filled  with  sand.  It  forms  now  a nearly  square 
basin,  with  an  opening  of  thirty  fathoms,  by 
which  vessels  may  enter  safely  from  the  north- 
east. The  new  dyke  is  144  fathoms  long,  4 
fathoms  wide,  and  rises  1 fathom  above  the 
usual  level  of  the  sea,  whose  depth  at  the  end 
of  the  dyke,  and  in  the  entrance,  is  14  feet. 
The  cost  of  the  structure  is  above  100,000 
silver  roubles,  and  has  been  executed  after  the 
plans  of  M.  Van  Der  Fleis,  late  engineer  of  the 
harbour  of  Odessa. 

Order  of  the  Concours  for  the  great  Prizes 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Paris. — Great  prize 
Engraving : entry  of  articles.  May  10;  return, 
Sept.  1 ; public  exhibition,  Sept.  3,  4,  and  5 ; 
decision  by  Academy,  Sept.  6.  Great  prize  of 
Painting,  May  26,  August  19;  public  exhibi- 
tion, August  24,  25,  and  26 ; awarding,  August 
27.  Architecture,  May  6,  Sept.  13  ; exhibition, 
Sept.  17,  18,  and  19.  Scidpture,  June  16, 
Sept.  8;  exhibition.  Sept.  10,  11,  and  12; 
decision  by  the  academy,  Sept.  13.  The  prizes 
for  the  studentship  at  Rome,  and  the  works 
which  have  obtained  the  great  prizes,  will  be 
exhibited  to  the  public  from  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  5. 
The  national  awarding  of  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful competitors  ( couronnement ) at  the  Institute, 
will  take  place  on  Oct.  4. 


The  Iron  Trade  continues  much  in  the 
same  dull  state  as  when  we  last  noticed  it.  The 
mad  system  of  making  up  for  slack  demand 
and  unremunerating  prices  by  increasing  make 
and  pushing  a more  extensive  trade  is  still 
going  on,  so  that  superfluous  stock  cannot  be 
diminishing  even  though  others  have  the 
wisdom  (a  virtue  of  necessity  in  some  cases, 
however)  to  reduce  their  manufacture.  Its 
increase,  under  present  circumstances,  as 
remarked  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  is  a 
practice  most  inimical  to  all  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  prospects  of  the  masters  as  a 
class.  The  prospects  of  the  pig-iron  trade, 
says  a Glasgow  trade  letter  of  last  week,  are 
at  present  most  gloomy.  Owing  to  the  great 
production  and  the  large  stock  on  hand, 
transactions  are  altogether  confined  to  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  founders  and  shippers. 
The  prices  are  still  lower  than  they  were  last 
week  : those  quoted  are  42s.  6d.  to  43s.  The 
European  Times  quoted  the  prices  of  bar,  pig, 
and  other  iron  in  the  previous  week  as  deli- 
vered in  Liverpool,  at — merchant  bar,  5 1.  5s. ; 
nail  rods,  5 1.  15s.;  hoop,  6/.  15s.;  sheet, 
71.  10s.;  Scotch  pig,  No.  1,  2 1.  11s.;  No.  1 
pig,  in  Gasgow,  2l.  4s. 


THE  REFORM  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
COSTUME. 

A short  time  ago  you  published  a very 
excellent  address  from  artists  and  others  in- 
terested on  the  subject,  recommending  a 
gradual  change  in  the  male  costume  of  this 
country,  from  the  inconvenient  and  unpic- 
turesque  one  which  at  present  prevails,  to  a 
style  more  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of 
their  art.  I have  no  doubt  that  most  people 
felt  the  justice  and  propriety  of  that  appeal  to 
good  sense  and  true  taste,  and  few,  I think, 
will  refuse  their  support  to  a prudent  and  well- 
digested  plan  of  reform  in  this  particular. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  suggestions  of  what 
that  reform  should  be,  or  at  least  should  com- 
mence with,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  tailors  and 
hatters,  who  will  neither  be  forward  in  begin- 
ning, nor  have  taste  enough  to  carry  out,  what 
the  proposers  of  this  change  are  desirous  of 
seeing  done.  It  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  the 
artists  themselves  who  must  suggest  the 
changes  they  seek  to  effect,  by  putting  forth 
graphical  designs  of  such  a modification  of  the 
present  style  as  will  be  practicable  at  first;  and 
I believe  the  best  method  of  actually  bringing 
the  same  into  use,  will  be  for  the  artists  them- 
selves to  be  the  first  to  adopt  their  own  designs. 
Let  them,  then,  avail  themselves  either  of  a 
special  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  with  wood- 
cuts  of  their  ideas  as  to  hat,  coat,  or  any  other 
part  of  dress  they  desire  to  alter  in  form  and 
fashion,  and  then  let  them  appear  themselves 
clad  in  garments  made  according  to  these 
designs.  If  they  are  but  more  convenient  and 
less  absurd  than  what  we  now  wear,  let  them 
not  doubt  their  new  modes  will  be  speedily 
adopted  by  others.  I fancy  there  are  not  a 
few  who  have  already  determined  to  work  out 
small  and  unconspicuous  reforms  for  them- 
selves, and,  among  them,  I have  myself  deter- 
mined never  again  to  buy  a hat  of  the  chimney- 
pot order.  I should  be  glad  to  see  what  the 
artists  would  propose  for  the  protection  and 
adornment  of  my  head ; but,  if  they  be  not 
quick,  I must  work  on  my  own  design,  and  I 
shall,  at  all  events,  venture  so  far  as  to  reduce 
the  height  by  at  least  two  inches,  add  to  the 
brim  in  proportion,  and  give  the  profile  a more 
graceful  curve  over  the  head.  Pray,  do  what 
you  can  to  get  the  painters  and  sculptors  to 
make  public  their  notions  of  what  the  reform 
in  costume  ought  to  be,  as  they  have  made 
public  their  wishes  that  a reform  should  take 
place.  An  Amateur. 


COLOUR  IN  NATURE  AND  DECO- 
RATION. 

The  balance  of  complemental  colours  in  the 
combinations  of  hues  in  landscape,  or  the  various 
objects  of  nature,  are  seldom  maintained  by 
corresponding  tints  or  hues  of  the  same  relative 
key  and  brilliancy,  or  confined  to  the  narrow 
basis  contained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Grace 
Calvert’s  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
arrangements  of  colours  in  nature,  and  the 
works  of  the  greatest  colourists,  are  infinitely 
varied  by  contrasts  of  tints  and  hues  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength,  the  difference  in 
force  being  compensated  by  the  increased 
relative  quantity  of  the  lighter  tints,  or  more 
subdued  hues,  by  which  the  harmonic  propor- 
tions of  the  three  primary  colours  contained  in 
the  various  tints  and  hues  are  restored.  It  is 
important  in  the  investigation  of  principles 
that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  same  error  respect- 
ing colour  that  Hogarth  did  regarding  form, 
of  mistaking  an  element  of  truth  for  the  whole 
truth,  and  confining  our  admiration  to  a partial 
beauty.  G.  B.  Moore. 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB  HOUSE, 
PALL  MALL. 

If  our  readers  will  refer  to  page  518, 
of  our  fifth  volume,  they  will  find  that  in 
October  1S47,  we  gave  a perspective  view  of 
the  exterior  of  the  proposed  Club,  and  a 
general  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
plan.  The  building  being  now  completed,* 
we  give  some  further  particulars  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  decorations.  We  may  first  repeat  that 
the  architects  were  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Alfred 
* In  the  few  days  during  which  it  was  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  visitors  at  the  invitation  of  the  committee, 
about  12,000  persons  visited  it. 
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Smith,  who  have  produced  for  the  club  a 
commodious  and  elegant  mansion.  We  shall 
take  the  apartments  in  the  order  in  which  the 
visitors  were  conducted  through  the  building. 

The  entrance  is  by  a loggia  on  the  east  side 
leading  into  a vestibule : from  this  is  reached 
the  members'  coffee-room  on  the  north,  — an 
elegant  apartment  recessed  in  the  centre.  The 
dimensions  of  this  room  are  81  feet  6 inches 
by  30  feet  6 inches,  and  the  recess  is  8 feet  9 
inches  deep  in  addition.  Of  this  room  we 
give  a representation.  The  grand  staircase  is 
40  feet  by  26  feet,  and  has  two  flights  of  stairs. 
An  open  fireplace  is  cleverly  introduced  be- 
neath the  first  landing  between  the  branch 
flights  of  the  stairs.  A saving  of  room  is  made, 
and  a novel  effect  gained,  by  the  access  from 
the  upper  landing  to  the  library  on  the  one 
pair  being  made  by  means  of  a quadrant  land- 
ing in  the  angle.  Considering  the  height  of 
the  story,  the  stairs  seemed  to  us  somewhat 
short,  and  the  railing  of  them  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  richer. 

On  the  one-pair  story  there  is  a writing- 
room,  40  feet  by  32  feet  6 inches,  the  fittings 
of  which  are  of  satin  wood  ; the  visitors' 
drawing-room  lfi  feet  6 inches  by  25  feet  9 
inches ; the  members'  drawing-room,  23  feet  3 
inches  by  28  feet  3 inches;  and  the  library, 
49  feet  by  28  feet  3 inches. 

On  the  upper  floor  we  have  a non-smoking 
card-room,  15  feet  6 inches  by  23  feet  3 inches; 
a non-smoking  billiard-room,  24  feet  3 inches 
by  23  feet  3 inches ; a smoking  card-room,  26 
feet  by  18  feet;  a smoking  billiard-room,  24 
feet  3 inches  by  31  feet  6 inches;  and  the 
smoking-room,  39  feet  6 inches  by  33  feet.  In 
these  smoking-rooms  the  great  desideratum — 
ventilation — appears  to  have  been  attended  to. 
Outside  the  smoking-room  is  a balcony  and 
verandah,  forming  an  agreeable  lounge. 

Following  the  prescribed  route,  the  visitors 
descended  a secondary  staircase  to  the  ground- 
floor  to  the  visitors'  dining-room,  45  feet  6 
inches  by  29  feet;  and  the  house  dinner-room, 
30  feet  by  20  feet.  In  the  decoration  of  this 
apartment  Mr.  Sang  has  been  successfully 
employed  : the  ceiling  has  an  effective  centre- 
piece, and  the  walls  are  divided  into  panels 
containing  baskets  of  fruit,  grapes,  &c. 

We  dive  to  the  kitchen  (to  which  we  will 
presently  return)  to  say  it  is  40  feet  6 inches 
by  34  feet,  and  that  the  walls  are  lined,  to  a 
height  of  about  9 feet,  with  glazed  Dutch 
tiles.  Then  ascending  once  more  to  the 
ground-floor,  and  crossing  the  front  hall,  the 
morning-room  is  reached  ; the  size  of  which  is 
71  feet  by  27  feet  6 inches.* * 

Besides  the  rooms  enumerated,  there  are 
apartments  for  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
establishment,  lavatories,  and  all  other  conve- 
niences. And  now,  having  thus  given  an  out- 
line of  the  general  arrangements,  let  us  speak 
a little  more  in  detail  of  the  decorations  of 
each  room. 

The  enrichments  of  the  ceilings  of  the  various 
rooms  are  all  in  carton-pierre  and  papier  mache, 
and  reflect  great  credit  on  Messrs.  J.  Jack- 
son,  of  Rathbone-place,  by  whom  they  were 
executed.  They  are  beautifully  drawn  and 
modelled,  in  very  high  relief,  and  are  sharp 
and  crisp,  as  if  cut  by  the  hand.  The  ceiling 
of  the  coffee-room  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
by  a raised  skylight  in  the  centre  : the  end  com- 
partments are  divided  into  coffers  of  irregular 
design.  The  whole  of  the  enriched  mouldings 
in  the  coffers  afford  the  means  of  ventilation. 
The  beams  are  panelled  and  enriched  with 
guilloche  and  pateras  in  much  relief.  The  ends 
are  supported  by  consoles  associating  the  walls 
with  the  ceiling, — breaking  over  the  general 
entablature  which  surmounts  pilasters  in 
scagliola,  standing  on  pedestals.  The  compart- 
ments are  filled  in  with  flowers  of  particular 
freshness  of  design  and  energy  of  execution, 
avoiding  the  monotony  so  frequently  seen  of 
mere  circular  masses  within  rims  of  mould- 

ing  

* The  morning-room  is  the  largest  apartment,  as  being 
that  in  which  most  time  is  spent  by  the  members.  Again, 
the  library  is  much  larger  than  the  drawing-room  ; and  in 
this  arrangement  experience  has  dictated  the  dimensions 
in  opposition  to  custom,  for  a far  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers of  a club  will  be  found  in  the  library  than  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  library  and  the  drawing-room  are  in  some 
degree  connected  by  the  introduction  of  a large  sheet  of 
plate  glass  in  the  dividing  partition. 


Enrichment  of  the  morning-room  (where 
effect  has  been  chiefly  striven  for)  i3  car- 
ried out  in  admirable  style.  The  ceiling 
consists  of  an  oval  and  circles,  enclosed 
by  bands  of  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers,  in 
very  high  relief:  the  spandrils  are  filled  in 
with  foliage.  The  cove,  which  is  pierced  for 
the  windows  of  mezzanine  story  which  does  not 
exist, — a blot  in  the  design, — breaks  about 
6 feet  into  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  4 feet  6 inches 
on  wall,  and  is  divided  by  upright  bands 
(ranging  with  pilasters  and  trusses  on  walls) 
into  panels,  in  each  of  which  is  a design  of 
boys  and  foliage,  with  birds:  the  spandrils 
present  birds  and  mouldings : the  flowers  down 
the  bands  in  cove  are  very  varied  in  design, 
and  highly  relieved. 

The  soffits  of  the  lunettes  are  freely  executed, 
and  fresh  in  design  and  execution.  The  cor- 
nice below  breaks  over  the  pilasters,  and  runs 
across  the  window.  On  this  are  placed  the 
window  draperies  by  which  the  lintel  is  ob- 
scured. 

The  writing-room  has  a centre  flower,  with 
circular  bands  of  enrichment,  spandrils,  and 
margins  : the  cornice  round  the  room  has  a 
frieze  composed  of  dolphins,  tridents,  shells, 
and  bulrushes  : the  mouldings  are  highly  en- 
riched, and  very  clearly  brought  out. 

The  visitors’  drawing-room,  as  well  as  the 
club  drawing-room,  with  the  library,  are  en- 
riched in  the  style  of  Louis  XV. : the  ceiling 
enrichments  in  these  rooms  are  highly  relieved, 
particularly  some  bands  of  flowers  over  reeds, 
and  alternating  with  foliage,  &c. : the  cove  is 
richly  ornamented,  as  well  as  the  cornice : the 
walls  of  these  rooms  are  panelled  in  a simple 
style. 

The  upper  part  of  the  principal  staircase  is 
surmounted  with  a large  cove  (sustaining  a 
horizontal  light),  which  is  divided  into  com- 
partments by  bands,  which  assort  with  the 
pilasters  under  entablature.  The  angles  of  the 
cove  contain  shields  in  very  high  relief,  en- 
closing the  arms  of  the  club,  with  palm  and 
laurel  and  oak  accessories.  The  principal 
feature  in  the  staircase  are  some  large  caryatide 
figures,  executed  in  entire  relief,  as  consoles. 
The  archivolts,  mouldings,  &c.  are  throughout 
of  carton-pierre  and  papier  mache.  A string- 
course is  continued  from  the  level  of  the  first- 
floor,  in  which  a design  of  dolphins,  shells,  and 
bulrushes  is  introduced  with  good  effect, 
gradating  the  enrichment  to  the  more  quiet 
tone  of  the  lower  part,  which  is  simply  pan- 
elled with  bold  mouldings  and  raised  panels. 

One  observation  in  going  over  this  house 
will  probably  occur  to  most  visitors,  and  that 
is,  the  small  extent  to  which  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  identify  the  structure  (by  the 
decorations)  with  the  services  in  which  its 
owners  and  occupants  are  engaged. 

Little  or  no  colour  is  employed  throughout, 
form  being  mainly  depended  on  ; and  the 
aspect  of  some  of  the  rooms  is,  therefore, 
colder  than  we  should  desire. 

The  furniture  is  handsome, — mostly  of  wal- 
nut wood,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillow. 
The  book  cases  which  line  the  sides  of  the 
library  are  fitted  up  (we  may  mention  as  a 
useful  hint)  with  spring  silk  blinds,  which 
are  pulled  down  in  front  of  the  books  at 
night,  or  when  dusting  is  going  on. 

The  door  from  the  staircase  into  the  library 
is  masked  by  blank  book-backs,  to  range  with 
the  other  cases ; and  here  the  wit  of  the  club 
has  been  allowed  to  explode  : the  letterings 
present  a series  of  jokes, — many  of  them  very 
good  ones,  and  will  afford  something  to  talk 
about  to  a new  member.  Let  us  take  a few 
examples  : — “ Creak  on  Patent  Hinges”  is  in 
its  proper  position,  and  so  are  “ Handle  on 
the  Art  of  Turning,”  and  the  “ Rape  of 
the  Lock.”  The  “ Law  of  Substitutes,”  the 
“Art  of  Deception,”  an  “Essay  on  Wood- 
bind,” a treatise  “ Sur  les  Sorties  lmprevus," 
and  “Pasley  on  Passages  of  Communication,” 
may  all  be  found  there ; “ Viner  on  Stoppages 
in  Transitu,"  “ Blackstone  on  Fictitious  En- 
tries,” “ Le  Livre  Fermi"  and  the  “ Blockade 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,”  very  properly  come 
together  ; and  there  are  six  goodly  volumes  of 
“ Rien  de  Tout," — the  only  words  of  truth 
amongst  them. 

Considering  the  food  for  the  mind,  we  must 


not  be  led  to  forget  the  provision  that  has  been 
made  for  food  for  the  body,  so  let  us  return, 
as  we  promised,  to  the  kitchen. 

The  chief  agent  in  the  extensive  cooking 
apparatus  at  this  club  is  steam,  which  is  sup- 
plied from  one  cylindrical  boiler  of  wrought 
iron,  and  from  thence  is  conveyed  to  the 
various  steamers  for  dressing  meat,  fish,  and 
vegetables  of  all  descriptions : it  heats  the 
water  in  three  bains-maries,  for  keeping  hot 
sauces  and  soups  of  all  descriptions  without 
the  possibility  of  their  burning : it  boils  the 
whole  of  the  water  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen, 
scullery,  and  offices  : it  maintains,  at  a high 
temperature  the  apparatus  for  cleaning  the 
coppers;  and  it  beats  the  various  closets  and1 
tables  (of  which  there  are  nine)  that  are  used 
for  warming  the  plates  and  dishes  and  keep- 
ing hot  the  cuisinerie  when  ready  for  the  table- 

The  roasting  apparatus  consists  of  two  open 
fireplaces, — one  of  six  feet  in  width,  for  the 
cooking  of  the  larger  joints,  &c. ; and  the 
other,  a small  fire-place  exclusively  for  poultry 
and  game. 

The  ascending  current  of  air  in  the  larger 
fire-place  is  made  use  of  for  working  a revolv- 
ing apparatus,  consisting  of  four  distinct  move- 
ments, which  are  so  arranged  that  any  one  may 
be  worked  quite  independently  of  all  the 
others,  and  at  any  distance  from  the  fire,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  or  kind  of  joint  to  be 
roasted.  The  great  advantages  of  this  roast- 
ing machine  over  the  ordinary  smoke-jack, 
are,  firstly,  that  all  spitting  is  avoided,  and  as,- 
in  this  case,  the  spits  would  have  required  to 
be  seven  feet  long,  and  of  great  weight,  a very 
great  saving  of  labour  is  effected,  and  the 
mutilation  of  the  meat  prevented; secondly,  that 
the  gravies  of  the  various  meats  are  preserved' 
separately,  and  each  is  basted  with  its  own 
gravy. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  various 
departments  of  the  cooking  distinct  and  per- 
fect in  themselves,  thus  : the  chief  cook  has 
his  hot  plate  and  broiling  stove,  his  stevving- 
stoves  (to  which  in  two  cases  gas  has  been 
added,  rather  as  a useful  auxiliary  than  a sub- 
stitute), his  bain-marie  for  sauces,  and  one 
distinct  for  soups,  as  well  as  a small  tinned 
copper  sink,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a 
large  oven  for  baking. 

The  fish  cook  has  a separate  plate  for  broil- 
ing fish,  a distinct  bain-marie  for  the  sauces,, 
and  steamers  for  boiling  the  various  kinds. 
The  stoves  for  broiling  chops,  steaks,  and 
kidneys,  which  form  a very  material  element  in 
club  gastronomy,  are  also  kept  quite  distinct, 
and  under  the  control  of  a separate  cook. 
[What  can  we  want  with  wives  ?] 

The  vegetable  cook  is  confined  to  the  scul- 
lery, where  she  has  her  hot  plate  for  boiling  ’ 
the  vegetables  (which  fire  also  heats  an  oven, 
in  which  the  servants’  dinners  are' cooked),  and 
also  her  steamers  for  steaming  them. 

Each  department  of  cookery  is  provided 
with  its  hot  closet  for  heating  the  dishes,  and 
also  a hot  table  for  dishing  up  the  various- 
condiments  when  ready  for  the  table.  There 
are  also  distinct  departments  with  fixed 
washers,  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water  for 
washing  the  china,  the  vegetables,  and  the 
coppers.  The  whole  of  these  matters  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Jeakes.  The 
orders  for  dinners  are  passed  from  the  coffee- 
room  through  a trunk  to  the  clerk’s  desk  in 
the  kitchen,  and  are  taken  up  by  a lifting 
machine,  by  which  means  the  dirty  china,  &c., 
are  brought  back.  Communication  of  orders  is 
also  effected  by  means  of  speaking  pipes  from 
the  clerk’s  desk  to  the  various  waiting-rooms. 

On  the  mezzanine  floor  are  the  lavatories  and 
four  bath  rooms  provided  with  hot,  cold,  and 
shower  baths,  the  whole  of  which  are  heated 
by  a small  boiler  in  the  basement,  which  also 
warms  several  of  the  bath  and  dressing-rooms, 
and  supplies  a large  closet  for  heating  the 
towels  and  linen. 

The  carcase  or  shell  of  the  building  cost 
18,500/.  (Mr.  Trego,  contractor).  The  inte- 
rior cost  1 6,500/.  (Messrs.  Smith  andAppleford,. 
contractors) ; — in  all  35,000/.,  exclusive  of 
the  fittings.  The  comparatively  small  plot  of 
land  on  which  it  stands  has  cost  the  Club 
52,000/.,  and  the  total  expenditure  may  be 
called,  in  round  numbers,  100,000/. 
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STATE  OP  SOME  OP  THE  LONDON 
ROADS. 

The  infamous  condition  of  parts  of  the  New- 
road,  and  general  bad  condition  of  many  of  the 
metropolitan  roads  known  more  particularly 
as  macadamised  roads,  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
total  want  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  science 
displayed  in  their  construction  or  reparation. 
What  is  put  on  one  week  is  scraped  off  the 
next  * : the  result  is  lavish  expenditure 
and  imperfect  roads ; to  say  nothing  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  vehicles  (no  small 
consideration),  resulting  from  the  barbarous 
plan  adopted  of  shooting  broken  pieces  of 
angular  granite  upon  the  road,  and  leaving 
their  ultimate  consolidation  a matter  of  acci- 
dent. That  roads  should  be  made  ready  for 
traffic,  and  not  left  for  traffic  to  make  them,  is, 
I take  it,  a first  principle. 

1.  The  surface  of  the  road  should  present  a 
flat  ellipse  : this  tends  to  keep  the  road  dry, 
and  allows  the  sun  and  wind  to  have  a greater 
effect  in  evaporation. 

2.  The  entire  road  formation  should  not  be 
less  than  2 feet  6 inches  in  depth. 

3.  The  whole  should  be  drained,  and  form 
one  cemented  mass. 

4.  The  upper  surface  should  be  dressed  with 
the  hardest  stone,  such  as  basalt  or  granite,  in 
cubes  not  exceeding  2£  inches,  grouted  toge- 
ther, and  left  to  consolidate. 

A District  Surveyor. 

***  And  then,  when  all  this  has  been 
effected,  the  water  company’s  men  will  come 
and  destroy  it  for  you ; and,  as  soon  as  the 
damage  done  by  them  has  been  patched  up,  a 
new  gas  company,  or  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  walk 
in  and  disturb  once  more  the  road’s  equa- 
nimity.— Ed. 


TESTING  THE  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
mode  of  testing  the  gallery  floor  last  week, 
concerning  which  so  much  was  said  by  the 
papers,  is  to  my  mind  far  from  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  the  inclined  planes  at  each  end  of 
the  beams  formed  struts  to  them,  and  con- 
verted the  whole  into  a species  of  Queen-truss. 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  beams  are  strong 
enough  for  their  work,  and  so  far  as  I know 
no  question  has  ever  been  expressed  with 
respect  to  them ; but.  Sir,  the  parts  of  the 
construction  that  have  been  objected  to — viz. 
1,  the  insufficiency  of  the  diameter  of  the 
columns,  causing  inability  to  resist  lateral 
pressure ; and  2,  the  insufficiency  of  the  con- 
nections of  the  beams  with  the  columns,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  tested  at  all ; the  model  floor 
having  been  placed  at  a height  of  some  12  or 
14  inches  from  the  ground,  leaving  completely 
untouched  the  questions  above  alluded  to,  and 
besides  not  experiencing  the  vibration  which 
there  is  in  the  real  galleries  30  feet  from  the 
ground.  Possibly  the  parts  in  question  have 
been  tested,  though  not  in  a public  manner : if 
so,  I shall  be  glad  if  this  letter  produce  a reply 
to  that  effect. — B. 

***  We  received  many  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject last  week,  but  avoided  noticing  them,  not 
desiring  to  seem  always  in  collision  with  those 
who  have  the  conduct  of  the  structure.  We 
need  not  tell  our  readers  any  more  than  the 
parties  themselves  that  the  trial  proved  very 
little.  We  feel  no  surprise,  like  some  of  our 
correspondents,  that  the  directors  of  the  work 
made  the  experiment  in  question  as  a first 
step,  but  quite  participate  in  their  astonish- 
ment that  it  should  betrumpettedfar  and  wide 
through  the  press  as  a test  of  any  value. 


Architects’  Benevolent  Society. — 
We  would  direct  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
announcement  elsewhere,  that  the  annual  ge- 
neral meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  the  12th  instant,  when 
the  chair  will  be  taken  at  3 o’clock. 

Lambeth  Ragged  Schools. — The  schools 
erected  in  Lambeth  by  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Beaufoy  (and  to  which  we  have  on  other  occa- 
sions alluded),  were  publicly  opened  on  Wed- 
nesday last.  We  shall  pay  them  an  early  visit. 

* Chalk,  lime,  and  fine  gravel  might  be  worked  in : at 
present  there  are  no  binding  ingredients. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BORDER 
BRIDGE  OVER  THE  TWEED. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  February  25,  Mr.  William  Cubitt, 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was 
“A  Description  of  the  ‘ Royal  Border  Bridge,’ 
erected  over  the  River  Tweed,  on  the  line  of 
the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway,” 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Bruce. 

This  viaduct,  the  total  length  of  which  is 
2,160  feet,  and  the  extreme  height  129  feet, 
consists  of  twenty-eight  semi-circular  arches, 
each  61  feet  6 inches  span ; and  the  whole  is 
constructed  of  stone,  with  the  exception  of 
the  inner  part  of  the  arches,  which  is  of  brick 
laid  in  cement.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a central  abutment,  which  enables  the  land 
arches  to  be  completed,  and,  along  with  a 
temporary  timber  bridge,  to  be  brought  into 
use  for  public  traffic,  before  the  completion  of 
the  river  arches,  which  necessarily  occupied  a 
considerable  period  in  execution,  owing  partly 
to  very  substantial  coffer-dams  having  been 
requisite  for  the  river  piers,  but  principally  to 
its  having  been  thought  advisable  to  pile  the 
foundations  of  most  of  these  piers,  as  the  bed 
of  the  river  was  liable  to  be  scoured  away  by 
the  rapid  stream.  The  piles,  both  of  the  coffer- 
dams and  of  the  foundations,  are  mostly  of 
American  elm,  as  it  was  found  that  the  heads 
of  the  Memel  piles  required  to  be  frequently 
cut  off  and  re-hooped,  when  driven  by 
Nasmyth’s  steam  pile-driver,  which  was  almost 
entirely  used,  both  on  account  of  expedition 
and  of  economy;  for  it  was  proved,  that  whilst 
the  hand  ram  only  gave  one  blow  in  four 
minutes,  the  steam  pile-driver  gave  sixty  blows 
in  one  minute,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  former 
was  two  shillings  per  lineal  foot,  whereas  that 
of  the  latter  was  very  little  more  than  one 
shilling  per  lineal  foot.  It  was  also  remarked, 
that  the  force  was  more  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  the  steam  pile-driver,  as, 
on  account  of  the  ram  being  heavier  and  the 
fall  less,  the  piles  were  not  so  frequently  split. 

The  piers  had  an  ashlar  facing,  and  were 
filled  in  with  well  grouted  rubble,  having 
occasional  through  courses  of  ashlar,  and  an 
ashlar  tie  in  the  centre  of  their  width  from 
top  to  bottom.  Great  care,  it  was  said,  was 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  mortar  and  the 
grout  used  in  this  work,  and  after  a variety  of 
experiments,  the  plan  finally  adopted  was, — in 
the  case  of  setting  lime  for  ashlar, — to  grind 
quicklime  dry  by  itself,  in  a common  mill,  and 
then  to  mix  it  with  coarse,  sharp  sand,  screened 
out  of  gravel  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  of  sand  to  one  of 
quicklime : this  was  then  put  under  cover 
until  required.  Lime  to  be  used  for  grout  was 
also  ground  dry,  and  along  with  it  was  ground 
slag  from  an  iron  furnace,  then  gravel  from 
the  river  was  mixed  with  it  without  being 
screened,  the  proportions  being  quick  lime 
one, — slag  three  quarters, — and  gravel  two 
and  a quarter.  The  mortar  when  used  had 
absorbed  a sufficient  quantity  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  and  the  sand,  to  prevent 
its  being  too  hot  for  use  ; and  yet,  as  it  had 
not  been  previously  mixed  with  water  and 
wrought  into  a paste,  it  retained  its  original 
setting  power.  This  mortar  required  to  be 
used  very  soft,  and  the  stones  to  be  well 
wetted,  and  as  the  sand  was  very  coarse,  thick 
joints  were  necessary,  but  in  a few  weeks  it  set 
as  hard  as  Roman  cement.  All  the  lime  used 
in  this  work  was  from  the  mountain  limestone 
of  the  Scremerston  and  Lowich  districts  of 
Northumberland. 

The  centres,  which  were  stated  to  have  been 
of  peculiar  construction,  were  supported  en- 
tirely from  the  piers,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
accident  happening,  if  the  scaffolding  were  in- 
jured, either  by  the  heavy  floods  of  ice  to 
which  the  river  Tweed  is  subject  in  winter,  or 
from  the  vibration  caused  by  passing  trains ; 
as,  when  the  idea  was  first  entertained  of  hav- 
ing a temporary  bridge,  the  intention  was 
merely  to  add  to  the  contractors’  scaffolding, 
and  to  make  it  serve  for  both  purposes.  This 
intention  was,  however,  abandoned,  and  an 
entirely  separate  timber  bridge  was  erected,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  stone  bridge,  at  a cost  of 
14,340/. 

The  total  cost  of  the  “ Royal  Border  Bridge” 


was  120,000/.  and  of  the  whole  contract,  one 
mile  in  length,  in  which  it  was  comprised, 
207,000/.  including  an  embankment,  which 
had  to  be  made  entirely  from  side  cutting,  and 
which  contained  probably  760,000  cubic  yards. 


SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  AT  WOOLWICH. 

At  the  Royal  Carriage  Department,  Wool- 
wich, the  authorities  are  working  early  and  late 
to  get  the  many  alterations  effected  by  the  period 
of  opening  the  World’s  Fair.  Messrs.  Fox, 
Henderson,  and  Co.,  are  employed  to  do  the 
extensive  range  of  iron  and  glass  roofs,  and 
the  Asphalte  of  Seyssel  Company  have  con- 
tracted for  the  roadways  through  the  several 
streets.  In  the  application  of  this  material  a 
railway  and  engine  are  employed,  which,  run- 
ning under  the  iron  roofs  above  named,  give 
the  place  the  appearance  of  a railway-station. 


DRAWING  WATER  FROM  LONG 
DISTANCES. 

The  question  put  by  your  correspondent 
as  to  the  capabilities  of  a suction-pump  for 
fetching  water  upon  a level  a distance  of  800 
feet  is,  I think,  worthy  a few  practical  remarks, 
which  I would  respectfully  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  The  Builder. 

Water  and  all  fluids,  like  every  other  gra- 
vitating medium,  when  put  in  motion,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  two  influences — iner- 
tia and  momentum ; and  these  forces  operate 
upon  all  qualities  of  matter  in  the  ratio  of  their 
relative  specific  gravities.  Iron  bears  to  water 
a proportion  of  about  7 to  1 ; therefore,  it  will 
take  the  same  intensity  of  a force  to  overcome 
the  inertia  of  a column  of  water  800  feet  as  it 
would  a bar  of  iron  about  115  feet  long,  whe- 
ther such  motion  be  horizontal  or  vertical.  So 
also  with  regard  to  the  momentum  of  the 
mass  when  in  motion.  Now,  to  start  this 
bulk  of  water  and  stop  it  again  instanter  at 
every  stroke  of  the  pump  is  a perfect  impossi- 
bility : it  must  have  time,  and  this  periodic 
duration  becomes  greater  as  the  column  of 
water  gets  longer,  irrespective  of  its  diameter. 
If  a pump  be  worked  at  a maximum  speed,  and 
the  water  have  to  be  fetched  a great  distance, 
this  period  of  time  becomes  very  perceptible ; 
and  hence  the  difficulty  which  arises  even  in 
fetching  it  at  all,  without  resorting  to  other 
means.  Take  an  instance.  We  want  to  fetch 
water  800  feet,  say.  Put  down  an  ordinary 
suction-pump  used  for  general  purposes  : it 
will  not  fetch  the  water  at  all.  Increase  the 
size  of  the  pipes,  the  result  will  be  little  better. 
Double  the  size  of  the  pump,  or  make  it  dou- 
ble-acting, or  put  two  pumps  working  oppo- 
site : drive  any  of  these  at  half  the  original 
velocity,  and  we  shall  gain  something  towards 
fifty  per  cent. ; and,  after  all,  the  pump  will 
work  very  imperfectly.  And  why  ? because 
the  water  has  not  time  to  start  and  stop  its 
motion  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipes  the  instant  the  pump-bucket  changes  the 
direction  of  its  motion.  Hence  a shock  at 
each  extremity  of  the  stroke,  one  caused  by 
inertia  before  the  water  begins  to  move,  and 
the  other  produced  by  the  momentum  of  the 
mass  of  water  when  it  is  in  motion.  The  re- 
sult is,  the  water  is  always  too  late  : it  will  not 
start  with  the  plunger,  and  thus  the  pump 
works  imperfectly  with  much  noise  and  labour, 
and  under  serious  disadvantage.  To  take  a 
real  case.  A 5-horse  engine,  working  two 
single-acting  pumps  in  opposite  connection 
is  required  to  fetch  water  at  an  “ effective 
speed  ” a distance  of  about  60  feet.  As 
long  as  the  pumps  work  slowly,  all  is 
right;  but  the  moment  they  get  above  a 
certain  tardy  velocity,  the  delivery  of  water 
becomes  imperfect,  and  a series  of  percussive 
shocks  in  the  suction-pipes  and  machinery  at 
once  commences.  The  vacuum  in  the  pipes 
necessary  to  balance  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
well  becomes  doubled  at  the  commencement  of 
every  stroke : the  plunger  ascends,  but  the 
water  has  not  time  to  fill  up  the  6pace  left : 
hence  at  every  return-stroke  there  is  a severe 
shock,  because  the  pump’s  motion  is  opposite 
to  that  of  the  water.  Thus  an  accumulation 
takes  place,  and  the  vacuum  that  existed  an 
instant  ago  in  the  suction-pipes,  is  now  a 
pressure  of  10  to  12  lbs.  per  inch. 
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The  result  of  all  this  is,  the  pump  works 
very  imperfectly,  and,  if  driven  at  anything 
like  a proper  speed,  will  not  work  at  all : the 
clacks  and  joints  are  soon  injured,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  is  forthwith  voted  a waster. 

Let  us  next  see  how  this  is  to  be  remedied. 

We  must  either  by  the  general  resort  make 
one  pump  four  to  six  times  larger  than  it  ought 
conveniently  to  be,  and  work  it  proportionally 
slower,  or  introduce  an  equally  expensive  appli- 
cation, and  have  three  lesser  pumps  in  neutral 
connection,  driven  by  complicated  machinery. 
By  this  latter  arrangement  we  produceacontinual 
stream  in  the  suction  and  delivery  pipes,  and 
thus  annihilate  completely  these  two  most 
provoking  evils.  My  improved  pump,  alluded 
to  by  your  correspondent,  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  same  object  in  a much  cheaper 
manner.  Here  we  have  the  simple  application 
of  one  single-acting  pump  instead  of  three,  but 
producing  “ a constant  and  undeviating  stream ” 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  pipes, — 
hence  its  capability  to  fetch  or  force  water 
any  required  distance,  without  shock  or  con- 
cussion. 

The  pump  is  thus  enabled  to  work  at  a much 
higher  velocity,  without  inconvenience,  as  the 
water  is  already  in  motion,  and  better  able 
“ instantly  ” to  follow  the  ram, — and  more 
effective,  inasmuch  as  the  pump  gets  com- 
pletely filled  at  every  stroke,  and  the  plunger 
displaces  its  entire  bulk  of  water  without 
noise  or  shock,  or  any  perceptible  injury  to 
the  working  parts. — W.  E.  Carrett. 


PUBLIC  DRESSING  ROOMS. 

There  is  a new  trade,  for  which  the  metro- 
polis seems  fully  ripe;  and  one  notunworthy 
the  attention  even  of  the  capitalist:  the  neces- 
sity has  for  some  time  been  growing;  and  the 
eventful  circumstances  of  1851  not  merely  suf- 
fice to  afford  a favourable  opportunity  for 
bringing  it  into  operation,  but  they  positively 
render  it  most  urgently  necessary. 

When  surface  sewers  were  superseded  by 
subterraneous  ones,  and  raised  and  flagged 
irottoirs  obviated  thedemarcation  of  the  footway 
by  means  of  posts,  the  calling  of  the  street 
shoe-black  in  London  died  out;  for  its  popu- 
lation was  not  then  so  dense,  nor  its  traffic  so 
great,  as  now, — conditions  which  would  then 
have  saved  the  occupation  of  the  shoe-black, 
in  spite  of  those  other  influences  conspiring 
against  him.  In  Paris  he  cannot  yet  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  manages  to  live  on,  even  in 
competition  with  those  shops  in  which  the 
pedestrian  can,  for  a trifle  more,  get  his  boots 
and  trouser-feet  made  smart,  in  better  style 
and  with  more  comfort. 

The  shops  referred  to  are  fitted  up  with  wall 
seats,  at  such  height  from  the  floor  as  that  the 
operators  can  perform  their  avocation  with 
ease, — an  iron  rail  being  provided  for  the  feet, 
and  serving  also  as  a step  for  mounting  the 
seat  by  : along  these  wall  seats,  and  with  their 
feet  resting  on  these  iron  rails,  the  customers 
may  be  seen  sitting  in  opposite  rows ; while 
men,  similar  in  grade  to  the  inferior  attendants 
in  our  hoot-warehouses,  are  busy  polishing 
them  off.  To  the  Frenchman,  who  dines  at 
the  table  d'hote  or  the  restaurant,  and,  when 
the  duties  of  the  day  are  over,  solaces  himself 
awhile  at  the  estaminet,  and  then  hies  to  the 
Varietes,  or  the  Comique,  without  once  enter- 
ing his  lodging  since  the  morning,  such  places 
must  be  indispensable ; and  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  much  the  habits  of  a large  portion 
of  the  male  population  of  London  are  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  Frenchmen,  so  far  as  regards 
living  out,  it  will  be  obvious  enough  that  simi- 
lar accommodation  in  our  metropolis  could  not 
fail  to  be  appreciated. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  Paris  affording 
separately  another  description  of  accommo- 
dation, rendered  necessary  by  the  same  habit 
of  out-door  life,  and  for  which  an  outcry  has 
been  raised  in  London,  which  is  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  urgent,  the  places  proposed  to 
be  established  should  be  of  a more  complete 
description  than  the  mere  shoe-blacking  shop 
of  Paris ; and  it  is  suggested  that  they  should 
in  every  respect  possess  the  requisites  of 
“ Public  Dressing-rooms,”  or,  as  our  French 
neighbours  might  term  them,  “ Cabinets  du 
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Toilet,”— -the  hairdresser  playing  his  part  in 
the  scene,  equally  ready  to  shave  his  cus- 
tomer, or  to  lend  the  instrument  of  his  office 
to  those  having  scruples  at  being  taken  by  the 
nose. 

That  the  system  of  living  out  will  prevail  in 
full  force  among  the  vast  multitude  who  come 
to  the  Great  Industrial  Fair  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt;  and  the  existence  of  such  places  of 
resort,  apart  from  those  of  refreshment,  would 
therefore  prove  a boon  of  high  importance. 
The  expense  of  fitting  up  and  operation,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  probable  extent 
to  which  they  would  be  encouraged,  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  render  a very  small  charge  per 
visit  remunerative : as  to  their  arrangement, 
it  is  a matter  of  detail  unnecessary  to  be  here 
entered  into  ; but  any  shop  having  a saloon  in 
the  rear,  with  water-supply  and  drainage,  would 
be  capable  of  conversion  to  the  purpose. 

James  Wylson. 

METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION  OF 
SEWERS. 

A special  general  Court  of  Commissioners 
was  held  on  Friday  28th  ult.  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  estimate  of  Mr.  F.  Forster,  as  to 
cost  of  drainage  of  northern  portion  of  metro- 
polis. The  Lord  Mayor  took  the  chair.  Mr. 
Forster,  in  submitting  his  detailed  plan  to  the 
Commissioners,  adopted  their  instructions,  and 
divided  the  northern  district  into  two  separate 
areas,  for  which  different  means  are  required 
to  be  adopted.  He  presented  his  estimate  for 
these  works,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Woolrych, 
the  secretary,  and  may  be  abridged  as  fol- 
lows : — 

ESTIMATE. 

Length.  Cost. 

MileB.  Yards.  £ 

Main  high  level  sewer  from  pump- 
ing-station, east  of  Lea,  to 
western  terminus  at  Grand 
Junclion-road,  Uxbridge-road... 

Branches:  Hackney-brook  branch, 
from  junction  at  Cambridge- 
heath-road  to  Kentish-town  . 

Coppice-row  branch,  to  Baker-st. 

Piccadilly  branch, from  Gray’s-! 


[March  8,  1851. 


172,365 


85,422 

8,459 


road  to  St.  James’s-street,  Pic 

eadilly  

Branch  from  Grav's-inn-road  to 
river  Fleet  at  Old  St.  Pancras- 

Branch  from  Rathbone-place  to 

Park-crescent,  New-road 

Main  low  level  sewer,  from  pump- 
ing-station, east  of  river  Lea,  to 
Park-walk,  Chelsea  (exclusive  of 
Victoria-sewer, already  finished) 
Brnnches  to  main  lower  sewer,  viz. 

branches  to  Isle  of  Dogs  

Branches  from  Bridge-street, 
Westminster,  and  along  Mill- 

bank  

A branch  from  Grosvenor-canal 
into  Fulham  and  Hammersmith 
district  (its  produce  taken  by 
Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure 

Company)  

The  extension  of  high  and  low 
level  lines  by  two  parallel  sewers 
from  pumping-station  to  outlet 
at  Barking  Creek,  including 
aqueducts  (twomiles)  over  North 
Woolwich  Railway,  reservoir  at 
Barking  Creek,  and  outlets  with 
penstocks,  gates,  and  machinery, 
and  alsodwelling-houses  for  fore- 
man and  labourers  


:.  three  600-horse 
mgines,  with  houses, 


1,606  ...  18,958 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Will  you  permit  an  old  subscriber  to  your 
most  admirable  journal  to  call  your  attention, 
and  that  of  the  profession,  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  admitting  to  the  degrees  of  Associate 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  ? Either  the  diploma  it  confers  is, 
or  is  not,  an  honourable  distinction  : if  it  is,  it 
should  not  be  given  to  those  who  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  it ; and  if  it  is  not,  then,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  of  what  use  is  it  at  all? 
Why  the  distinctions  of  student,  associate,  and 
fellow  ; why  the  farce  of  ballot ; and  why  the 
“ incorporation  of  7 William  4 ?” 

This  reflection  has  been  forced  on  me  from 
the  inspection  of  some  designs  submitted  in 
competition  not  long  since  for  a small  public 
building  : one  of  these  was  from  a member  of 
the  Institute  (for  the  names  were  attached  to 
the  plans),  the  others  were  not ; and  that  from 
the  “ M.R.I.B.A.”  was  not  only  the  worst  of 
all,  but  so  despicably  bad  altogether,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  was  never  sur- 
passed in  badness  in  the  palmy  days  of  Compo 
and  Bernasconi.  That  you  may  not  think  I 
exaggerate,  I need  only  say  that  it  included  a 
Gothic  hall  about  30  feet  by  60  feet,  lighted  by 
squat  lancets  4 feet  wide,  with  brick  splayed 
jambs,  and  14  inch  walls,  and  you  will  be 
quite  able  to  appreciate  the  genus  of  the  pro- 
duction, and  realize  the  deformity  of  every- 
thing else  about  it.  I leave  you,  Sir,  to  com- 
ment on  it : here  is  the  fact;  but  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Institute  will  gain  but  little 
respect  in  the  estimation  of  true  lovers  of  art, 
if  they  permit  M.R.I.B.A.  to  be  appended  to 
such  miserable  abortions  as  these.  Why  can- 
not the  diploma  of  the  Institute  be  as  honour- 
able to  an  architect  as  that  of  the  Royal 
Academy  itself?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  it  is 
not? 

Its  propriety  was  very  mnch  shocked  that 
any  one  of  its  members  should  condescend  to 
measure  brickwork  for  a builder,  and  yet  it 
gives  its  honours  to  those  whose  efforts  the 
merest  tyro  who  had  a soul  for  art  would 
shame. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  who  had  not  carried  out  great  works  : 
far  from  it;  but  I do  think  that  a body 
professing  to  be  at  the  head  of  a fine  art, 
should  at  least  see,  before  it  confers  its  titles 
on  a man,  that  he  is  capable  of  making  a de- 
cent design  for  an  ordinary  building.  W. 


machinery  ...  96,800 

Total  miles  ...  37  1,757  ...£966,162 

Total  length  of  sewers,  39  miles  : about  15  miles  through 
principal  lines  of  thoroughfare,  executed  by  tunnelling, 
and  remainder  mostly  by  open  cutting.  Expenses  of 
land,  houses,  &c.  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  stated  that  application 
had  already  been  made  for  the  sewage  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  expenses  of  the 
works  would  be  distributed  over  a period  of 
thirty  years,  at  a rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound.  The 
commission  would  require  increased  powers  of 
borrowing  the  money  required.  Alderman 
Lawrence  regretted  the  deficiency  of  the  esti- 
mate as  regarded  compensation,  &c.  Lord 
Ebrington  considered  the  estimate  an  engineer- 
ing document.  The  estimate  was  approved. 
The  gross  amount  required,  exclusive  of  com- 
pensation, will  be  1,080,000/. 


Baths  and  Washhouses  in  South- 
wark.— The  Vestry  of  St.  George  the  Martyr 
have  appointed  a committee  to  inquire  as  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Act  9 & 10  Viet.  c.  74,  in 
that  parish. 


THE  SUPERSEDEMENT  OF  STEAM 
POWER. 

Notices  to  quit  have  been  so  often  un- 
availingly  served  upon  this  useful  public 
servant,  that  one  tires  of  giving  heed  to  what 
steam  itself  seems  to  take  so  coolly  ; but  really 
the  threats  to  expel  it  by  main  force  are  follow- 
ing, so  thick  and  fast,  one  on  another,  and 
there  are  so  many  startling  realities  amongst 
those  “ lying  wonders”  one  is  ever  now  in  the 
midst  of,  that  at  length  we  should  not  wonder 
at  all  to  find  the  field  of  steam,  and  such  every- 
day material  forces,  occupied,  all  of  a sudden, 
by  others  much  more  akin  to  those  of  ancient 
magic  than  of  modern  matter-of-fact.  We 
have  all  heard  of  enchanted  regions  through 
which  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous  knights 
were  prevented,  by  invisible  forces,  from  ad- 
vancing even  a single  step, — of  magical  circles 
which  could  not  be  broken  either  out  of  or 
into,  and  so  on  ; but  wonders  such  as  these 
are  already  nothing  extraordinary  to  any  one 
who  has  witnessed  Dr.  Faraday’s  astonishing 
experiments  in  diamagnetism,  in  which  in- 
visible forces  are  actually  shown  to  resist 
all  endeavours  to  cleave  the  mere  im- 
passive air  with  the  human  arm,  and  to 
make  such  efforts  both  laborious  and  ex- 
haustive, even  without  metallic  intervention 
such  as  that  of  copper  discs  or  swords  or  saws, 
the  difficulty  of  cutting  the  air  with  which,  the 
Doctor  also  illustrated  in  such  a way  as  would 
astonish  the  most  able-bodied  sawyer,  or  most 
errant  knight.  In  short,  the  suspension  of 
Mahomet’s  coffin  between  earth  and  heaven,  so 
well  illustrated  by  the  rise  of  the  bar  of  iron 
into  the  centre  of  the  electro-magnetic  helix, 
and  its  suspension  there  in  the  air,  to  the 
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defiance  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  is  a stale 
type  of  magical  incantation  compared  with  the 
wonders  now  within  the  limits  of  realised  and 
actual  science.  But  it  is  at  least  very  ques- 
tionable whether  such  a prelude  as  the  present 
be  not  wasted  on  the  “mechanical  wonder  ” 
which  we  intended  it  merely  to  introduce. 
That  mechanical  wonder,  as  it  is  called,  is  just 
one  of  those  thousand  and  one  rumoured 
novelties  in  power  to  supersede  steam  which 
have  seldom  or  never  as  yet  turned  out  to  be 
any  thing  else  but  smoke  : in  fact,  one  of  them 
did  actually  consist  in  the  turning  of  smoke 
itself  to  account,  if  we  mistake  not.  In  the 
present  instance,  a Mr.  M'Crackan,  of  War- 
wick, draper,  announces,  it  is  said,  “anew' 
mechanical  propelling  engine,  of  six  to  eight 
horse  power,  to  supersede  steam  power,  whe- 
ther stationary,  locomotive,  or  marine;  and 
also  to  supersede  horse  power  on  common 
turnpike  roads.  It  requires  neither  coal,  air, 
nor  any  chemical  compound  to  give  the  power; 
has  neither  funnel,  boiler,  condenser,  tank,  nor 
tender,  and  appears  very  unlike  any  machine 
hitherto  invented.  The  expense  of  the  engines 
will  be  less  than  those  of  steam  : the  cost  of 
working  will  not  be  a twentieth  part,  and  a 
much  greater  amount  of  speed  may  be  ob- 
tained by  them  than  by  the  best  steam  engines 
now  in  use.” 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  'on  February  26th,  Mr.  J. 
Heywood,  M.P.,  president,  in  the  chair,  seve- 
ral interesting  exhibitions  of  antiquities  were 
furnished,  including  a very  fine  tilting  helmet, 
discovered  near  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent.  This, 
in  many  respects,  resembles  the  helmet  of  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  at  Canterbury,  but 
Mr.  Planche  considered  it  somewhat  earlier. 
A communication  was  read  from  Mr.  F.  A. 
Carrington,  containing  an  account  of  some  un- 
known monumental  figures  discovered  at 
Wanborough,  Wilts ; with  suggestions  as  to 
identifying  monumental  figures  when  there  is 
neither  inscription,  heraldic  device,  nor  tradi- 
tion. By  means  of  the  costume  and  reference 
to  records,  Mr.  C.  considered  that  the  effigies 
arejthose  of  Emelina  Longespie,  and  Maurice 
Fitzmaurice,  her  husband,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.— Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming  read  j 
a paper  on  the  pestle  and  mortar,  giving  not 
only  the  ancient  history  of  these  universally 
used  implements,  but  describing  the  various 
forms  in  which  they  appear  at  the  present  day 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  president  informed  the  meeting  that  the 
council  had  made  arrangements  for  the  mem- 
bers to  dine  together  at  the  Freemasons’  Ta- 
vern, after  the  annual  meeting  on  March  12. 


JSoofee. 

A Supplement  to  Godson’s  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Patents  for  Inventions,  and  of 
Copyright  in  Literature,  the  Drama,  Music, 
Engraving,  and  Sculpture;  and  also  in 
Ornamental  and  Useful  Designs,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Sale  and  Exhibition.  By  Peter 
Burke,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Benning  and  Co.  1851. 
Mr.  Godson’s  treatise  on  the  law  of  patents 
and  copyright  has  been  for  years  a standard 
book  of  authority  with  regard  to  those  im- 
portant subjects.  Unfortunately,  just  as  the 
patent  and  copyright  law  was  about  to  become 
of  more  moment  than  ever,  the  author  died 
somewhat  prematurely.  He  had,  at  the  time, 
attained  a high  position  in  his  profession,  and, 
no  doubt,  subsequent  editions  of  his  work 
would  have  derived  further  benefit  from  his 
extended  knowledge  and  experience.  Although 
but  a short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
edition  of  Mr.  Godson’s  treatise,  so  much 
change  has  occurred  in  the  law  of  patents,  and 
especially  of  copyright,  that  the  book,  unless 
modernized,  would  be  actually  valueless  at 
this  very  period  when  the  approaching  great 
exhibition  renders  patents  and  copyrights 
all-important.  Mr.  Peter  Burke  has,  there- 
fore, made  this  supplement,  which  fully  re- 
stores, and,  indeed,  enhances  the  utility  of 
the  original  production.  That  portion  of  his 


labour  which  was  devoted  to  copyright,  Mr. 
Burke  thus  speaks  of  in  his  preface  : — 

“ With  the  latter  half  of  the  supplement,  contain- 
ing the  law  of  copyright,  it  became  necessary  that 
more  should  be  done,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
changes  recently  occurring  in  that  branch  of  our 
jurisprudence.  The  editor,  has,  therefore,  entirely 
reviewed  and  remodelled  the  matter  touching  on 
copyright,  so  that  this  supplement,  in  effect,  em- 
braces the  whole  law  on  the  subject,  new  or  altered, 
as  it  now  is,  whether  in  regard  to  literature,  music, 
the  drama,  engraving,  or  sculpture,  or  to  designs, 
useful  and  ornamental,  for  the  purposes  of  sale  or 
exhibition.  These  extensive  changes,  it  cannot  but 
be  observed,  have  happened  in  every  instance  for 
the  better.  Rich  and  abundant  fruits  have  already 
come  of  the  efforts  of  those  salutary  spirits  of 
Parliament,  the  Broughams,  the  Talfourds,  the 
Bulwers,  and  others — distinguished  actors  them- 
selves on  the  great  stage  of  knowledge — who  have 
thus  reformed  the  copyright  law.  Nor  will  the 
good  they  have  done  stop  here.  The  country  has 
yet  to  experience  the  incalculable  benefits  likely  to 
arise  from  the  fair  protection  of  its  industry  and  in- 
telligence, from  the  due  fostering  of  its  genius,  and 
the  liberal  encouragement  of  its  letters,  its  music, 
and  its  arts.  For  the  perfection  of  such  a system, 
little  now  seems  wanted,  as  far  as  copyright  is  con- 
cerned ; and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  in  a short 
time  the  law  of  patents  may  have  to  boast  of  a refor- 
mation equally  prosperous  and  beneficial.” 

Mr.  Burke  enters  very  fully  into  the  law 
of  literary  and  dramatic  copyright.  When 
writing  on  the  former,  he  is  particular  in  ex- 
plaining what  abridgments  may  be  made  with- 
out incurring  the  danger  of  piracy.  In  refer- 
ing  to  the  drama,  he  raises  a curious  question 
as  to  whether  a dramatic  author  has  or  has 
not  perpetual  and  exclusive  property  in  the 
representation  of  a pLy  which  has  not  been 
printed  and  published.  The  fine  arts,  and 
especially  the  copyright  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental designs,  form  a prominent  feature  in 
this  supplement,  and  necessarily  so,  since  the 
subject  comes  home,  in  1851,  to  sculptors, 
artists,  designers,  engravers,  and  indeed  to 
every  one.  Mr.  Burke  has  adopted  a very 
plain  style  of  writing  in  this  supplement, 
evading,  as  much  as  possible,  the  technical 
verbiage  of  the  law,  so  that  any  person  will  be 
able  to  easily  read  and  comprehend  the  book. 


On  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Means  of 

Improving  them.  By  Montague  Gore. 

Second  Edition.  Ridgway,  Piccadilly.  1851. 
The  subject  of  the  present  little  pamphlet 
cannot  be  too  often  urged  on  the  attention  of 
all  who  have  influence,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
that  may  tend  to  remedy  so  immense  an  evil 
as  the  miserable  state  of  dwellings  inhabited  by 
the  poor,  especially  in  towns,  and,  above  all,  in 
this  town  of  towns,  the  metropolis, — scenes  in 
which,  of  the  most  shocking  description,  are 
here  faithfully  exposed.  The  author,  amongst 
other  suggestions,  urges  the  opportunity, 
which  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  our 
columns,  for  erecting  new  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  which  now  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  Far- 
ringdon-street,  towards  Clerkenwell.  The  pro- 
ject for  building  workmen’s  cottages  along  the 
lines  of  railway  centering  in  the  metropolis, 
has  never  come  to  any  thing  yet.  Mr.  Gore 
does  not  fail  to  recal  attention  to  this,  as  one 
of  many  schemes  that  might  do  good,  though 
certainly  not  to  those  most  essentially  and  im- 
mediately in  want  of  improved  dwellings,  who 
are  the  very  poorest  of  all,  and  totally  unable 
to  benefit  directly  by  such  a scheme.  Indi- 
rectly, however,  the  state  of  even  these  might 
thus  be  much  improved. 

Rudiments  of  Chemistry ; with  Illustrations  of 
the  Chemistry  of  Daily  Life.  By  D.  B. 
Reid,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition.  Balliere,  Regent-street.  1851. 
The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  a course  of  chemistry  as  an 
elementary  branch  of  education  in  all  schools 
and  academies,  and  thus  to  lay  a foundation 
for  the  young  pupil’s  future  progress  in  science, 
and  in  the  more  important  of  its  practical  ap- 
plications in  the  economy  of  daily  life  and  the 
useful  arts,  by  awakening  his  mind  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  world  in  which  he  is 
placed.  To  this  end  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  this  treatise  as  one  exceedingly 


well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  author  ha 
clearly  kept  that  special  purpose  in  view 
throughout  in  his  judicious  collation  of  facts, 
and  illustration  of  affinities  and  principles. 

We  have  occasion  to  know,  what  the  author 
also  states,  that  in  schools  where  trials  have 
hitherto  been  made  of  elementary  and  sim- 
ple courses  of  chemistry,  the  pupils  have 
evinced  the  utmost  interest  and  curiosity  in 
the  prescribed  experiments.  Such  courses, 
too,  have  become  especially  necessary,  as  the 
author  remarks, — 

For  young  persons  intended  for  professions 
where  a knowledge  of  physical  science  is  necessary, 
as,  from  the  great  progress  now  made  in  all  its 
branches,  without  some  previous  training  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to 
expect  the  medical  man,  the  engineer,  the  architect, 
the  manufacturer,  and  all  who  are  professionally 
interested  in  science,  to  obtain  that  amount  of 
information  from  the  usual  course  of  education 
which  is  now  required,  as  it  would  be  for  any  one 
to  maintain  a proper  rank  as  a scholar  or  a mathe- 
matician, were  he  never  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
classics  or  mathematics  till  he  should  join  a uni- 
versity.” 


First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Maccles- 
field  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses.  1851. 
This  report  is  prefaced  by  some  observations 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Weigall  on  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  such  establishments,  which  well 
merit  an  extensive  circulation  in  other  towns 
besides  Macclesfield.  The  baths  and  wash- 
houses there  are  already  more  than  self-sup- 
porting, as  a surplus  of  64 1.  odds  appears  in. 
the  current  year.  The  number  of  bathers 
during  the  year  was  38,522.  Of  this  number 
21,748  were  those  who  bathed  for  Id.  The 
number  of  washers  during  the  same  period 
was  2,70 7.  Of  these  2,23 7 were  cottagers  and 
lodgers.  Upwards  of  500  persons  have  al- 
ready learned  to  swim— a benefit  itself  of  no 
little  importance. 


JHtjjceuanea. 

Printing  Press  Paper-Folders.— A 
Mr.  E.  N.  Smith,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  said 
to  have  perfected  a newspaper  and  book-fold- 
ing machine,  now  in  successful  operation 
under  the  management  of  an  Association  at 
Boston,  U.  S.,  called  “ The  American  Paper- 
folding Company.”  The  machine  consists  of 
the  combination  of  a number  of  wooden  rollers 
and  metallic  cones,  so  arranged,  that  by  means 
of  tape  guides  the  printed  sheets  are  made  to 
pass  in  different  directions  between  the  rollers, 
each  change  of  direction  giving  a fold  to  the 
sheet,  until  at  last  the  sheet  is  discharged, 
evenly  folded  in  the  form  desired,  and  neatly 
pressed.  The  sheets  fall  from  the  machine 
into  a proper  receptacle,  where  they  form  an 
even  pile.  One  of  these  machines  is  in  opera- 
tion on  the  Boston  Transcript’ s steam  press, 
and  another  is  at  work  in  New  York.  The 
amount  of  work  that  such  machines  will 
ultimately  have  to  do  in  the  States  alone  may 
be  estimated  by  the  alleged  fact,  that  in  the 
various  newspaper  and  book-binding  esta- 
blishments there,  no  less  than  500,000  per- 
sons are  employed  in  folding  alone. 

Printing  Press  Power  at  Boston, U.S. 
— Through  a 2-inch  lead  pipe  a stream  of 
water  is  introduced  into  a meter  24  inches 
square.  The  fall  of  water  between  the  Boston 
reservoir  and  this  meter  is  about  100  feet. 
This  2-inch  stream  discharges  eighty  gallons 
of  water  each  minute,  and  in  passing  through 
the  meter  gives  a three-horse  power,  more 
than  sufficient  for  driving  the  press.  It  is 
less  hazardous  than  a steam-engine,  requires 
no  attention,  and  is  always  in  readiness.  A 
daily  paper  is  printed  by  help  of  this  simple 
power. 

Posting  Name3  of  Streets.— A gentle- 
man from  the  Whitefriars  Glass  Works,  says 
the  Sheffield  Independent,  has  an  improved 
mode  of  representing  names  of  streets  on 
public  lamp-posts,  so  that  the  locality  should 
be  known  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The 
system  is  patented,  and  consists  simply  in  im- 
pressing, by  a peculiar  process,  the  name  of 
each  street  upon  glass  while  in  a state  of 
softness. 
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The  Mormons’  City— Three  years  ago 
the  Mormons  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  in 
the  “ Rocky  Mountains,”  and  their  progress 
in  laying  out  a city,  buildings,  fencing  farms, 
raising  crops,  &c.,  is  truly  wonderful,  and  is 
another  striking  demonstration  of  the  inde- 
fatigable enterprise,  industry,  and  perseverance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  New  York  In- 
quirer says,  “The  city  is  laid  out  in  about  twenty 
different  wards,  and  covers  an  area  of  three 
square  miles.  It  already  contains  about  1,000 
houses,  nearly  one  story  and  a half  high,  built 
of  adobe,  or  sun-burnt  brick.  A fine  stream 
of  cold  water  rushes  down  from  the  mountains, 
which  is  distributed  in  ditches  through  every 
street  in  the  city,  through  the  gardens,  and 
to  the  doors  of  the  dwellings,  where  it  is  used 
for  culinary  and  other  purposes.  The  ground 
whereon  the  city  is  built  is  sloping,  which 
affords  a great  fall  for  the  water,  the  current 
through  the  ditches  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  knots  an  hour,  and  keeps  up  a con- 
tinual supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  valley  where  the  city  stands^  is 
quite  handsome,  running  east  and  west.  The 
city  is  situate  about  three  miles  from  the  Tim- 
panagos  Mountains  on  the  east,  within  five  of 
the  Utah  outlet  on  the  south-east,  and  within 
twenty  miles  from  the  range  of  mountains  on 
the  south,  within  twenty-two  miles  of  the 
great  Salt  Lake.  Its  population  is  about  5,000, 
that  of  the  valley  10,000,  exclusive  of  the  city. 
TheMormons  are  nowbuilding  anewstone  state 
house,  two  stories  high,  and  its  dimensions  are 
40  by  90  feet.  Most  of  the  city  is  fenced, 
every  half-square  mile  being  under  one  en- 
closure, almost  every  foot  of  the  ground  (ex- 
cept where  the  house  stands)  being  occupied 
with  grain  and  vegetables.  There  are  several 
gtores  kept  here.  Mechanics  of  different  trades 
are  busily  engaged.” 

Motion  by  Galvanism. — It  is  announced 
in  the  Madras  Spectator,  Sept.  13,  that  a per- 
son in  that  town  has  discovered  a substance 
which  he  calls  fibre  (what  it  is  remains  a secret), 
which,  under  galvanic  action,  contracts  sud- 
denly to  one-fourth  of  its  length,  “ its  power 
being  equal  to  100  lbs.  on  every  square  inch  of 
its  sectional  surface.”  The  inventor  has  con- 
structed a model  engine,  to  show  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  motive  power.  A reciprocating 
beam  attached  to  an  ordinary  crank,  with  fly- 
wheel of  about  4 feet  in  diameter,  is  fitted  at 
each  end  with  a cylindrical  piece  of  the  fibre, 
insulated  by  a plate  of  glass.  Near  the  frame 
is  a small  galvanic  battery.  Operations  are 
begun  by  giving  a shock  from  this  battery  to 
one  of  the  pieces  of  fibre,  which  immediately 
and  violently  contracts,  drawing  the  beam 
down  on  that  side,  and  of  course  commu- 
nicating motion  to  the  crank  and  fly-wheel. 
So  soon  as  the  centre  has  been  turned,  an- 
other shock  given  to  the  opposite  piece  of  fibre 
continues  the  motion,  and  the  shocks  being 
alternately  repeated,  the  fly-wheel  soon  gains 
an  enormous  speed. 

Improvements  in  Bell-Hanging. 

A variety  of  improvements  in  the  fitting  up  of 
bells,  &c.  have  been  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Bryden  and  Sons,  Rose-street,  Edinburgh, 
models  of  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  The  first  is  an  index  dial  bell, 
with  eight  indicators : one  bell  only  is  thus 
required  for  any  number  of  apartments.  I he 
« manifold  bell-pull”  is  a contrivance  by  which 
one  pull  is  made  to  ring  bells  in  eight  or  any 
greater  number  of  rooms  : when  the  pointer  is 
placed  opposite  any  name  on  the  dial-plate,  and 
the  knob  pulled,  the  bell  is  then  rung  only  in 
the  room  indicated.  Another  contrivance  is 
the  circular  telegraph  bell,  by  means  of  which 
any  one  or  all  of  eight  different  clerks  or 
workmen  may  be  called. 

Railway  Jottings. — From  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Railways 
recently  issued,  it  appears  that  625  miles  have 
been  added  to  the  5,996  miles  of  railway  open 
at  the  commencement  of  last  year  in  the  three 
kingdoms  : of  these,  477  have  been  opened  in 
England,  104  in  Scotland,  and  44  in  Ireland. 
The  whole  length  authorized  up  to  December, 
1850,  those  abandoned  inclusive,  was  12,182 
miles.  The  number  of  employees  has  been 
diminished  from  12’3  per  mile  in  184S  and 
10'27  in  1849  to  9'56  in  1850.  Including 


those  engaged  on  lines  not  opened  for  traffic, 
an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  190,000  persons 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  pre- 
viously had  on  railways  since  May,  1847.  The 
total  number  of  persons  killed  upon  railways 
during  the  past  year  has  amounted  to  216, 
and  of  persons  injured  to  256.  Several  explo- 
sions of  the  boilers  of  locomotive  engines  have 
been  reported  to  the  commissioners  as  having 
taken  place.  The  most  fruitful  cause  of  acci- 
dents on  railways  is  want  of  punctuality  on  lines 
where  trains  are  run  according  to  fixed  time- 
tables. The  Commissioners  approve  of  excursion 
trains.  They  have  adopted  the  rule,  however, 
of  approving  them  only  as  regards  the  third- 
class  fares : they  think  that  first  and  second 
class  fares,  as  well  as  third,  might  be  less  than 
one  penny  a mile.  They  do  not  object  to  any 
improvement  in  the  construction  or  fitting  up 
of  the  third-class  carriages  calculated  to  afford 
greater  convenience  or  comfort  to  the  pas- 
sengers ; but  it  appears  to  them  that  persons 
willing  to  pay  a higher  rate  of  fare  for  first  or 
second-class  accommodation,  when  they  have 
the  choice  of  third  at  lower  fare  by  same  train, ^ 
cannot  properly  be  considered  as  the  bond 
fide  “ poorer  class”  to  which  the  Act  has 

reference. In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 

on  Saturday,  in  Banco,  judgment  was  given  in 
The  Queen  v.  The  Midland  Railway.  The 
Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  rate  must  be  a 
local  one,  restricted  to  each  parish,  according 
to  the  net  receipts  derived  from  the  line  in 
that  parish,  after  the  usual  and  proper  deduc- 
tions have  been  made ; and  that  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  divide  the  whole  receipts 
of  the  line  amongst  the  different  parishes,  by 
which  a parish  through  which  the  line  is 
worked  at  a loss  would  have  the  same  benefit 
as  a parish  in  which  it  was  worked  at  a large 
profit. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — The 
project  for  the  formation  of  a second  line  of 
electric  telegraph  from  Liverpool  to  London 
we  understand  is  receiving  a large  measure  of 

support. From  the  evidence  laid  before  the 

Privy  Council  relative  to  Wheatstone  and 
Cooke’s  patent,  it  appears  that  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  so  far  from  being  a dis- 
astrous, is  an  exceedingly  prosperous  enter- 
prise. During  the  first  five  years  of  its  career 
the  company  received  for  patent  rights  from 
railways,  122,285 1.;  profit  repairs,  7,30lZ. ; 
profit  on  erections,  40,747 1-',  or  a total  profit 
of  170, 333*.  Profits  on  its  commercial  tele- 
graph were,  during  three  years,  20,1 79^. ; and 
during  1850  the  profits  on  the  same  line,  after 
payment  of  33,44 71.  expenses,  were  10,086*., 
or  10  per  cent,  on  the  104,229*.  paid-up  capital 
of  the.  company. A memorial  to  the  direc- 

tors of  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way Company,  praying  the  directors  not  to 
grant  the  exclusive  use  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  to  any  single  tele- 
graph company  whatever,  but  to  allow  other 
telegraph  companies  to  have  their  wires  along 
these  lines  of  railway,  has  received  the  sig- 
natures of  many  of  the  leading  merchants  and 
bankers  of  Liverpool. 

Our  Scene-Painters  and  our  Streets. 
—At  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Macready  on  the 
1st  instant,  whereat  a crowd  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  age  congregated  to  do  parting 
honour  to  a great  actor  and  accomplished  man, 
his  Excellency  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  proposing  “ The  Artists 
and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,”  said, — “ We  all 
know  how  linked  together  are  all  the  arts,  and 
when  dramatic  poetry  unites  to  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  music,  it  conduces  to 
the  most  ennobling  pleasure  that  the  mind  can 
enjoy.  Alluding  to  the  relations  of  art  with 
the  stage,  allow  me  to  make  one  incidental 
remark.  It  is  impossible  for  the  foreigner 
who  visits  your  theatres  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  talent,  the  real  genius,  dis- 
played by  your  artists  in  scenic  decoration, — 
the  richness  of  the  imagination,  .the  colour- 
ing, and  the  beauty  of  the  architecture,— the 
last  of  which  qualifications  I have  often  wished 
to  see  transferred  from  your  stage  to  your 
streets,  where,  I must  confess,  there  are  some 
architectural  enormities  which  doubtless  weigh 
as  heavily  upon  your  soil  as  I dare  say  they 
do  upon  the  mistaken  artists  who  perpetrated 


them.” — Sir  C.  Eastlake,  in  his  reply,  said, 
he  fully  concurred  with  him  in  his  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  theatrical  decorations.  He  also 
agreed  in  his  recommendation  that  the  archi- 
tectural scenery  of  the  stage  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  streets,  and  might  remind  them, 
too,  that  that  practice  was  common  in  Italy 
in  the  highest  period  of  her  art. 

The  Sculpture  at  Wells  Cathedral. 
— One  of  the  large  statues,  weighing  nearly  a 
ton,  on  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  fell 
from  its  niche  last  autumn,  not  long  after  the 
judges  had  left,  the  day  of  assize,  and  was 
broken  into  a multitude  of  pieces  : so  tho- 
roughly shattered  was  it,  that  the  authorities 
there  concluded  that  its  restoration  was  impos- 
sible, but  called  in  Mr.  E.  Richardson  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  Piece  by  piece  it  has  been 
carefully  bedded  together,  and  cramped  and 
bolted ; and  the  statue  of  (it  is  said)  King 
Edward,  son  of  Alfred,  is  erect  again,  and 
nearly  ready  for  replacing  in  its  niche.  It  mea- 
sures 8 feet  6 inches  in  a sitting  position,  hold- 
ing apparently  a grant  or  deed  on  the  right 
knee,  the  right  hand  resting  upon  it,  while  the 
left  is  holding  the  fastening  of  the  mantle. 
The  extent  to  which  the  interior  of  this  cathe- 
dral has  been  renovated,  and  the  generally 
sound  state  of  the  exterior,  excepting  the  west 
front,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  induce  attention 
to  this  beautiful  and  unique  example,  before 
further  reductions  take  place  by  decay  and 
similar  accidents  to  that  above  described. 

The  Trigonometrical  Survey.— -The 
Royal  Society  of  Scotland  have  fallen  into  an 
error  with  regard  to  the  Irish  survey  having 
been  “brought  to  a close”  in  1843.  The 
work  is  not  even  yet  finished,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  its  being  so  for  the  next  doze% 
perhaps  twenty  years.  A large  number  of 
men  under  a captain  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
are  still  employed  on  the  revision  of  the  nor- 
thern counties,  which  were  first  published  in 
rather  a skeleton  form.  The  force  employed 
there  now  are  supplying  the  omitted  detail, 
and  I believe  contouring,  which  latter  operation 
has  to  be  conducted  over  the  whole  country. — 
A Subscriber. 

Ransome’s  Brickmaking  Machines  in 
India. — The  Delhi  Gazette  and  the  Friend  of 
India  give  some  account  of  certain  difficulties 
with  the  native  caste  of  brick  moulders  in  pre- 
paring about  100,000,000  of  bricks  for  the  great 
works  at  Roorkee ; and  of  the  way  in  which 
these  difficulties  were  overcome  by  Col.  Cant- 
ley,  who  purchased  of  Messrs.  Ransome  and 
Parsons,  of  Ipswich,  one  of  “ Hale’s  patent” 
machines,  of  which  that  well-known  firm  is 
both  the  manufacturers  and  the  patent  proprie- 
tors. The  machine  in  question  not  only  suc- 
ceeded admirably,  turning  out  upwards  of 
10,000  perfect  bricks  every  day,  or  doing  the 
work  of  12  brick  moulders,  but  brought  the 
fractious  natives  to  their  senses,  and  made 
them  both  more  willing  and  more  industrious 
in  the  face  of  their  tremendous  rival.  Other 
machines,  however,  were  made,  from  Messrs. 
Ransome’s  model,  in  India,  and  also  set  to 
work.  The  saving  to  Government  by  the  use 
of  these  machines  on  this  single  undertaking 
alone  is  estimated  at  nearly  a lakh  of  rupees  ; 
and  it  is  thought  that“  Any  enterprising  indi- 
vidual who  would  construct  and  work  a few  of 
these  machines  in  Bengal,  would  bring  down 
the  price  of  bricks,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  not  less  perhaps  to  himself.” 

Illuminating  Gas-stove. — The  idea  of 
the  atmopyre,  first  given  in  our  columns, 
appears  to  have  been  followed  out  at  Scar- 
borough, in  a design,  by  Mr.  G.  Knowles,  of 
a gas  apparatus,  for  the  simultaneous  supply 
of  light  and’heat.  In  form  his  invention  resem- 
bles the  cylindrical-shaped  stoves  in  ordinary 
use.  The  burners  are  placed  between  two 
cylinders,  the  outer  one  of  glass  and  the  inner 
one  of  glass  or  polished  metal,  acting  as  a 
reflector.  The  heat  produced  is  sufficient,  it 
is  said,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  is  tem- 
pered and  the  air  purified  through  a water 
cylinder,  so  as  to  be  comparatively  innocuous 
and  agreeable  when  respired.  The  expense  of 
combustion  is  stated  to  be  3d.  in  twelve  hours 
(gas  at  6s.  Sd.  per  1,000  feet).  The  design 
has  been  registered.  The  Scarborough  Gazette 
gives  further  particulars  of  this  invention. 
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Schedules  for  the  Census. — Amon^-. 
the  searching  forms  of  inquiry  by  means  of 
which  a vast  amount  of  most  useful  and  im- 
portant information,  besides  the  mere  amount 
of  the  population,  is  to  be  gathered  out  of  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  land  on  31st  inst. 
there  are  schedules,  copies  of  which  the 
Registrar-General  has  forwarded  to  us,  and 
from  which  it  appears  that  separate  returns 
will  be  called  for  of  the  statistical  details 
of  all  sorts  of  schools,  churches  and  chapels, 
and  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  The 
schedules  have  been  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  her  Majesty’s  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  are  of  a very  comprehen- 
sive and  special  description,  with  columns  or 
spaces  for  all  such  particulars  as  the  name, 
cost,  date,  and  mode  of  erection  and  endow- 
ment, free  and  other  sittings  and  attendance, 
pew  rents,  fees,  dues,  offerings.  &c.  in  churches 
and  chapels  of  every  denomination;  the  name, 
class,  and  dimensions  of  schools,  and  number 
and  age  of  scholars,  number  and  class  of 
boarders  and  teachers,  income,  endowment, 
fees,  and  expenses,  &c. ; and  from  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  their  character  and  rules, 
number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  nature  and 
extent  of  museums,  number  and  class  of 
lectures,  terms  of  admission,  number  of 
members  and  visitors,  &c.  &c. 

Projected  Improvements  at  London- 
bridge. — At  a Court  of  Common  Council  on 
Friday  in  last  week,  the  report  of  the  Naviga- 
tion and  Port  of  London  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  steamboat  and  other  traffic  at  Lon- 
don-bridge  was  read.  The  committee  state 
that  they  had  instructed  Mr.  S.  W.  Leach, 
engineer,  to  prepare  plans  of  accommodation 
for  the  embarking  and  disembarking  of  passen- 
gers at  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Surrey 
end  of  the  bridge.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  very  highly  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic convenience  if  such  accommodation  were 
afforded.  Together  with  a plan  agreed  to  by 
the  committee,  and  estimated  to  cost  1,220/., 
that  of  Mr.  Dawson,  proposing  an  arched 
thoroughfare  through  the  abutment  of  the 
bridge,  and  under  the  roadway,  from  the  upper 
landing  on  the  west  stairs  to  the  corresponding 
landing  on  the  east  stairs,  was  laid  before  the 
Court  with  the  committee’s  opinion  that  the 
same  would  be  a great  public  accommodation ; 
and  that,  if  made,  the  platform  and  brow  on 
the  east  stairs  would  be  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Dawson’s  plan  was  defended  by  Mr.  Deputy 
Stacey,  and  also  by  Mr.  Dawson  himself,  who 
said  that  the  opening  at  the  abutment  sug- 
gested to  the  Court  would  prove  an  accommo- 
dation of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the  at- 
tempt to  cross  from  one  side  of  the  street  at 
the  bottom  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
A professional  friend  of  his  estimated  the 
expense  at  800/.,  and  no  doubt  the  cost  would 
be  a mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  accom 
modation,  which  would,  in  fact,  obviate  the 
necessity  of  putting  the  City  to  the  expense  of 
a pier.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

West  Drayton  Church.— On  Tuesday, 
the  4th  inst.,  the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  West 
Drayton,  was  re-opened  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  having  undergone  a substantial 
repair  and  restoration.  The  whole  of  the 
church  has  been  refitted  with  open  seats  of 
oak,  those  in  the  chancel  having  ends  with 
carved  poppy  heads.  A new  stone  pulpit  has 
been  added,  and  the  paving  relayed  with  tiles. 
The  tower  still  remains  a memento  of  the 
former  decayed  state  of  the  church ; but  it  is 
intended  to  restore  this  portion  of  the  building 
as  soon  as  funds  can  be  raised.  Mr.  C.  Innes 
was  the  architect  : Mr.  Fassnidge,  of  Ux- 
bridge, the  builder.  The  total  outlay  about 
1,100/. 

Peel  Testimonials. — At  a meeting  of 
the  metropolitan  committee  on  1st  inst.  it  was 
unanimously  resolved, — 1.  That  the  list  be 
closed  on  31st  inst.  2.  That  a statue  in 
bronze  be  erected  in  Westminster.  3.  That  a 
sub-committee  be  appointed  to  select  an  artist, 
to  secure  the  best  site,  &c. ; and  that  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  Viscount  Canning,  Viscount 
Hardinge,  Lord  Ashburton,  Right  Hon.  Sid- 
ney Herbert,  M.P.,  Right  Hon  Sir  J.  Graham, 
M.P.,  and  J.  Wilson  Patten,  Esq.,  M.P.,  be 
requested  to  constitute  the  sub-committee. 


A correspondent  of  the  Preston  Guardian 

suggests  that  the  Blackburn  testimonial  should 
be  a cylindrical  column,  to  be  erected  on  the 
summit  of  Billinge-hill,  north  of  Blackburn, 
and  overlooking  the  town,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  good  stone  at  hand.  This  column 
to  be  surmounted  by  a colossal  statue  of  Sir 
Robert  in  the  white  limestone  of  Westmor- 
land, which,  he  remarks,  can  be  worked  as  fi: 
as  marble,  and  is  much  better  adapted  for  out- 
door statuary  than  marble,  from  its  superior 
resistance  to  atmospheric  action,  smoke,  and 
moisture. 

Art-Lecture  at  Manchester. — Mr. 
J.  A.  Hammersley,  the  principal  master  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Design,  delivered  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  Friday  in  last  week,  “ On 
the  Operatives  of  this  Country ; their  Interest 
in  Works  of  Art  and  Objects  of  Beauty.”  In 
concluding,  the  lecturer  lamented  the  general 
absence  of  enthusiasm  from  the  English  mind. 
In  this  quality  he  thought  we  were  excessively 
deficient.  He  did  really  wish  we  had  a greater 
number  of  people  amongst  us  who  would  just 
come  under  the  possible  charge  of  being  mad. 
It  did  appear  to  him  we  were  exceedingly  even 
and  smooth  in  this  country;  and  wanted 
breaking  up  into  knots  and  corners,  and  being 
a little  bit  more  individual  and  eccentric. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  desired  that  we 
should  be  enthusiastic  enough  to  advocate  the 
present  and  other  similar  questions  with  some- 
thing like  warmth  of  heart,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  seeming  to  be  afraid  of  speaking, 
thinking,  and  acting. 

A Metropolitan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.— It  is  a very  strange  circumstance 
that  while  not  only  most  continental  towns  of 
importance,  but  the  capital  towns  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  all  our  own  chief  provincial 
towns  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  have 
practically  felt  and  proved  the  utility  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  the  great  centre,  not  only  of 
all  these  national  satellites,  but  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  civilized  world,  should  still 
be  in  a state  of  class  immaturity  and  wworgani- 
zation  ; and  that,  while  the  international 
commerce  of  the  world  is  concentrating 
itself  in  the  great  “ Chamber  ” at  Hyde 
Park,  the  commerce  of  London  should  have 
remained  till  this  eventful  year  without  a 
representative  head  of  its  own.  The  commer- 
cial organization  of  our  metropolis  ought  to 
have  preceded  that  of  any  town  in  the  king- 
dom, and,  at  all  events,  ought  to  constitute  the 
leading  head  of  its  whole  commercial  system. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however,  as  we  now 
do,  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Lionel  Rothschild  and 
Mr.  John  Masterman,  that  this  singular  defect 
is  likely  to  be  forthwith  remedied  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Metropolitan  Chan.ber  of  Com- 
merce, which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  organized 
and  in  a working  state  while  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  commercial  wealth  and  industry 
of  the  world  are  here  assembled.  Its  maturi- 
zation  must,  of  course,  be  a work  of  time,  but 
at  least  its  more  obvious  and  called-for  com- 
mittees might  be  very  speedily  appointed.  In 
its  ultimate  completion,  tribunals  of  commerce 
are  contemplated,  but  the  more  immediate 
objects  of  its  promoters  are  of  a less  ambitious 
and  more  readily  attainable  order. 

Chancels  and  Early  Churches. — 
Sir, — Will  you  kindly  inform  “N.  J.  Elliott,” 
that  I have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
personal  discussions,  but  my  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  screens  will  be  published  this  month, 
and  if  Mr.  Elliott  thinks  it  wortli  while  to  go 
to  Dolman’s,  the  publisher,  and  get  a copy, 
he  will  find  an  ample  refutation  of  his  asser- 
tions.— A.  W.  Pugin. 

Wide  Estimating  and  Singular  Com- 
petitors.— I beg  to  forward  you  the  following 
list  of  tenders  delivered  on  Monday,  March  3, 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Paving  at  Ports- 
mouth, for  constructing  a Camshot  on  Point 
Beach : — 


Designs  Registered. — W.  A.  Biddell, 
St.  John’s-square — alarm  door  and  window 
wedge;  J.  Hadley,  Worcester — sole  to  cover 
tires  of  carriage  wheels ; J.  Morrison,  Sheffield 
—tap  for  high-service  pressure.  The  follow- 
ing are  provisional  registrations  : — W.  Leu- 
chars,  Piccadilly,  douhle-action  lock ; T.  W. 
Tipler,  Rugby,  portable  fire-escape;  W.  M. 
Bywater,  Piccadilly,  water  meter. 

Barnsley  Workhouse  Competition. 
— The  successful  competitors  for  the  new 
union  workhouse  about  to  be  erected  at  Barns- 
ley, are  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson. 

Gas  Fitters. — Tenders  opened  by  the 
board  of  guardians  for  gas  fittings  for  Bir- 
mingham New  Workhouse.  Messrs.  Drury 
and  Bateman,  architects. 

Chambers,  Birmingham  ....  779  0 0 
Glenn,  Jno.  London,  con- 
tractor for  the  building. . . . 639  0 0 
Birmingham  Gas  Company . . 497  17  9 
Birmingham  and  Staffordshire 
Gas  Company  491  12  7 


TENDERS. 

Tenders  for  fitting  up  thirteen  Arches  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  erection  of  Granary,  Cab  Lodge, 
Smith  and  Wheelers’  Shops,  Dwelling-rooms,  Offices, 
&c.  at  Mile-end,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  for  tho 
Eastern  Counties  Cab  Company,  received  26th  February, 
1851.  Messrs.  Church  and  Son,  Woolwich,  architects. 
The  quantities  supplied  by  the  architects. 


Denton 

Layncs  

Edmund  Smith 

Kirk  and  Parry  

Ward  

Taylor  and  Son 

Williams  

Pollock  aud  M’Lennan  . 

Hill  and  Son  

William  Hill  

Tamsctt  

Smith  

Knight  and  Son  

Pauling  

Curtis  


. £6,749  0 0 
. 6,146  0 0 
. 6,037  0 0 
. 5,969  0 0 
. 6,963  0 0 
. 6,947  0 0 
,.  6,902  0 0 
. 6,580  0 0 
. 6,530  0 0 
. 6, *12  0 0 
. 6,305  0 0 
. 5,300  0 0 
. 6,260  0 0 
. 6,154  0 0 
. 4,944  0 0 


Tenders  for  erecting  a Villa,  with  all  Stabling  and  other 
Offices,  &c.,  at  Sutton.  Mr.  Cross,  architect. 

Thos.  Burton  1,468  0 0 

G.  Brown  1,145  0 0 

James  Starkey 1,125  0 0 

P.  Donelly 1,073  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


— SNY  says,  “ I havo  a largo  figure 


Bellingham,  contractor 

. ..  £135 

0 

0 

King,  builder 

0 

0 

Hendy,  ditto 

0 

0 

Absalom,  ditto  

10 

0 

Childs,  sailmaker  

0 

0 

Latter,  carpenter  

12 

0 

Crampton,  coal  merchant . . . 

...  56 

10 

0 

Who  will  next  compete  ? — C. 


“ Cracks  in  Wood.”— 

carved  in  wood  (Lime  or  Sycamore),  the  surface  of  v 

has  ronded  somewhat  seriously.  I am  fearful  lest  the  mis- 
chief should  extend.  If  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  inform  me  of  a treatment  that  will  prevent  this,  with- 
out discolouring  the  wood ; and,  at  the  same  time,  whether 
there  be  any  material  that  can  bo  introduced  into  tho 
shakes  and  effectually  conceal  tho  injury  already  sustained : 
an  important  sen-ice  will  thereby  be  rendered  to  an  old 
and  very  constant  reader." 

“ Modelling  Wax." — “ W.  P."  asks  for  a receipt  for 
good  modelling  wax. 

“ Johnny,”  “ E.  B."  “ R.  B.  T.”  "E.  W.  L.  C.”  (shall 
appear) ; “ G.  W.  ” “ W.  E.  C.,’’  “ J.  W.,”  “ E.  L.  T.” 
(declined  with  thanks^  ; “ E.  A.”  (ditto) ; “ J.  B.”  (we 
do  not  know  when  Limehouse  church  will  bo  opened)  ; 
“ H.  M.,”  “ T.  T.,”  “ B.C.,”  “ Architecton,”  “An  Enemy 
to  Puffing,”  “ J.  T.,”  “S.  R.”  (write  to  the  Registrar, 
Somerset  House),  “ E.  J.  C.,”  “ W.  B.  T.,’’  “ J.  T.,” 
“ W.  L.”  “ J.  J.  G. ,”  « G.”  “ W.  X.,”  “ Watchman,” 
“ T.  H.  W.,”  “ W.  H.,”  “ G.  Z.  G.”  (bells  and  grates  aro 
removable  fixtures,  under  ordinary  holdings),  “ C.  B.  A.” 
(shall  hear  from  us),  “ G.  G.,”  “ A.  K.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  ou 
books  or  find  addresses. 

N OTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisement 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor :”  all  other  communications  should  bo  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ABVBBTISEMBITTS. 

Bills  of  quantities.— day  & son. 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  aud  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prioes 
generally  charged. 

17,  GATE-STREET.  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES.— Bills  of  Quan- 
tities, &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED  with  celerity,  attention,  and 
economy.  Maps.  Plans,  Ac.,  reduced  or  enlarged,  aud  every  de- 
scription of  Architectural  aud  Engineering  Drawings  executed  in 
the  most  superior  manner,  in  plain  or  tinted  Lithography. 
ASHBEE  andTOCKETT,  Lithographers  and  Draughtsmen, 
18,  B ROAD-COURT.  LONG-ACRE,  LONDON. 


BROOKS  (from  Dollond’s),  OPTICIAN 

and  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER,  ro- 
spcctfully  solicits  from  the  public  a continuance  of  their  patron- 
age. Having  had  upwards  of  twenty  years’  experience  fn 
Dollond's,  they  may  rely  that  all  articles  submitted  by  him  arc  of 
the  most  perfect  character,  and  at  moderate  prices.  SPECTACLES, 
Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Opera  and  Race  Glasses.  Sextants, 
Quadrants,  Compasses,  Barometers,  Surveying  Instruments,  Rules, 
Scales,  &o.,  of  every  description. 

41,  Ludgate-strcet,  St.  Paul’s. 


Lightning  conductors. 

R.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.’S  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE,  of 
ANV  LENGTH  in  ONE  PIECE. 

3-8ths  inch  diameter,  75s.  per  100  feet 
Office  and  Warehouse,  130,  Strand,  London. 


Steam-engines  for  agricultural 

and  other  P U R POSE  S.— MESSRS.  CLAYTON  and 


SHUTTLEWORTH’S  well-known  Portable  Steam-Engines 
be  seen  at  DEANE,  DRAY,  and  DEANE’S  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Warehouses,  Swan-lane,  London-bridge.— The  above  engine 
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ANUFACTURERS  or  INVENTORS  of 


IMPROVED  FITTINGS,  or  other  articles  specially 
adapted  to  the  DWELLINGS  of  the  LABOURING  CLASSES, 
■who  may  he  desirous  of  EXHIBITING  the  same  in  a Model 
House  for  the  accommodation  of  four  families,  now  erecting  by 
H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Exhibition  Building, 
liyde-park,  — * — jg  — J 


•e  invited  t< 


linunicate  their  wishes,  and  a draw- 


i»u.. co  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
March  15.  The  building  being  of  limited  extent,  the  Committee 
will  find  it  necessary  to  admit  only  such  articles  as  appear  to  them 
•peculiarly  suited  to  the  purpose,  especial  reference  being  had  to 
economy  in  first  cost,  as  well  ns  durability  of  construction. 


THE  GAS  FITTERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

with  a view  to  illustrate  the  economy,  convenience,  and 
cleanliness  of  GAS,  have  arranged  that  a portion  of  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  Institution  should,  during  the  period  the  National 
Exhibition  remains  open,  be  set  aoart  for  EXHIBITION  and 
ILLUSTRATION  of  Apparatus,  embracing  any  novel  application 
of  Gas  for  Culinary,  Heating,  Chemical,  or  Manufacturing  purposes. 
Improvements  in  Burners,  modes  of  Lighting,  Ventilation, 
Governors,  and  Meters,  ench  to  be  shown  in  practical  operation  isuch 
not  being  permitted  at  the  Great  Exhibition).  Premiums  of  medals 
in  gold  and  silver  will  bo  awarded  to  those  of  the  greatest  public 
utility.  A sketch  and  description  of  articles  prepared  forexhibition 
should  be  sent  to  the  committee.  Apparatus  will  be  received  at  the 
institution  from  April  :ird  to  31st  inclusive,  and  it  is  hoped  thr— 


towards  the  expenses  to  efficiently  carry  forward  the  movement  foi 
Increasing  the  use  of  gas  to  domestic  and  other  purposes  for  which 
it  is  applicable.  Subscriptions  rnav  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the 
Association  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  St.  J ames's- 
square,  or  the  Chairman,  Mr.  GEORGE  DETHRIDGE,  39,  Ger- 
rard-street,  Soho,  London,  of  whom  any  further  information  may 
be  obtained. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  the 

INDUSTRY  of  ALL  NATIONS.— CENTRAL  REGIS- 
TRATION OFFICE,  8,  Exeter-chnnge,  Catherine-strcet,  Strand, 
London.— This  office  has  been  established  under  the  patronage  of 
noblemen.  Members  of  Parliament,  ministers  of  religion,  and  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  view  of  present, ng  facilities  to  those  who  can  fur- 
nish accommodation  to  visitors,  and  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  some.  The  aim  of  the  promoter  has  been  to 
establish  a simple  machinery,  by  which,  at  a moderate  cost,  the 
•amount  of  accommodation  at  hotels  and  boarding-houses  may  be 
made  extensively  known,  as  well  as  the  periods  during  which  fur- 


follows : — 

1.  By  the  publication,  early  in  April,  for  circulation  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  a classified  register  of  houses,  suites  of 
apartments,  and  single  lodginga  This  will  he  sent  to  any  pnrt  of 
the  kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  six  postage-stamps,  or  will  he  obtain- 
able from  any  respectnble  news  agent  The  charge  for 


aur  lodging,  Ac.  in  this  will  ne  xs.bU.-oi  wmen  is.  nu.  wni  nave 
to  lie  paid  for  advertisement  duty.  As  the  result  of  this  publica- 
tion, the  probability  is,  that  every  house  will  receive  a constant 
succession  of  inmates,  instead  of  being  sometimes  crowded  and 
sometimes  empty.  , 

2.  By  a Classified  Registration  in  the  Books  of  the  Office.— The 
object  of  this  is  to  afford  information  to  all  innuiriers,  or  intending 
visitors,  as  to  what  lodgings.  Ac.  are  obtainnbl  • on  any  given  day 
This  registration  will  be  for  the  whole  period  of  the  Exhibition,  and 

3.  By  an  Authorised  Inspection.— This  is  important,  that  the 
Manager  and  Secretaries  mar  be  able  to  give  information  to  in- 
quirers ns  to  the  situntion,  style  of  accommodation,  Ac.,  of  any  par- 
ticular house  or  lodging.  Any  person  may  obtain  the  inspection 
on  the  payment  of  2s.  fid. 


Promoter— JOHN  CASSELL,  Esq.,  335,  Strand,  and  8< 
Fenchuroh-streot.  London. 

General  Manager— Mr.  M.  T.  Raymond. 
Corresponding  Secretary— Mr.  J.  W.  Green. 
Acting  Secretary— Mr.  F.  Bell. 


fNVENTORS’  AID  ASSOCIATION.— 


(Provisionally  Registered.)  The  Capital  of  the  Association 

be  raised  by  Shares  of  5!  each.  _ „ , , . 

Bankers— Messrs.  Spooner.  Attwood.  and  Co.  Graccchureh -street 
Solicitor— George  Fitch.  Esq.  23,  Southampton-strect, 
Bloomsbury. 

The  INVENTORS'  AID  ASSOCIATION  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  to  Inventors  the  means  of  obtaining  Letters 
Patent  for  tlicir  inventions,  and  providing  opportunities  fur  a 
beneficial  disposal  of  Patent  Rights  obtained  by  the  aid  of  this 

^AppUcations  for  the  remaining  shares  to  be  made,  accompanied 
with  a reference,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  offices  of  the  Association, 
of  whom  nlso  prospectuses,  and  every  information,  can  be  obtained. 

The  Secretary  will  be  happy  to  wait  upon  any  gentleman  w ho 
may  favour  him  with  an  interview,  to  explain  the  objects  and 
intentions  of  the  Association.  . . . , 

The  Committee  arc  prepared  to  appoint  Agents  in  the  provincial 
towns,  on  application  (with  references)  being  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 

Office  Hours  from  10  to  4 o clock. 

WILLIAM  M.  ROBERTSON,  Secretary. 

5.  Beaufort-buildings.  Strand,  London. 


TmfESTERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  and 

IT  ANNUITY 


{ SOCIETY,  3,  Parliament-street,  London. 


Henry  E.  Bicknell,  Esq.,  28,  U pper  Bedford-ploce. 
William  Cabell,  Esq..  Newington-place.  Surrey. 
Thos.  Somers  Cocks,  jun..  Esq..  M.P.,  Charmg-cross. 


Francis  Fuller,  Esq.,  29,  Abingdon-street 
Joseph  Henry  Goodhart.  Esq.,  Upper  Tooting. 
Thomas  Grissell,  Esq.,  Palace-yard,  IV  estmins 


Chesham-street,  ltelgrave-square. 
Millbank-strcet. 
Abingdon-street 


Edmund  Lui 


Millbank-street 
.,  Millbank. 

rhite.  Esq.,  Millbank-stre... 

Joseph  Carter  Wood,  Esq.,  Artillery- place,  Westminster. 

Bonus  declared  at  the  First  Division  of  Profits.  31st  December. 
1819.— A valuation  of  the  Society’s  assets  and  liabilities  was  made 
at  the  close  of  its  first  financial  period,  on  the  31st  December,  1849, 
and,  after  setting  aside  an  ample  reserve  fund,  a bonus  was  allotted 
to  the  assured  out  of  their  share  in  three -fourths  of  the  net  profits. 
The  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  and,  when  the  moderate  rotes  of 
premium  charged  by  this  Society  are  compared  with  the  very  high 
payments  usually  required  for  the  same  amount  of  policy,  the 


Original  Amount 
Assured. 

Annual 

Premiums. 

Bonus. 

Amount 

Assured. 

A.  B„  1842,  age  23 

£ 

2,000 

£ s.  d. 
39  15  0 

£ ad. 
137  3 8 

£ id. 
2,137  3 8 

1,000 

E.  F.,  1842,  age  26 

17 


1 1 


HEALTHY  AND  UNHEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8.  New  Coventry-street, 
Leicester-square,  London  ; and  18,  Rue  Tronchet,  Paris  ; incor- 
porated uuderthe  7th  and  8th  Viet.  cap.  110. 

This  Company  assurcs  Diseased  as  well  as  Health;  T 


The  Board  meets  every  Thursday  at  2 o’clock  Prospectuses, 
proposals,  and  any  information  furnished  on  application  to  tho 
Actuary  or  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORA- 
TION.—Established  by  Royal  Charter,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I„  1720. 

For  LIFE,  FIRE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Head  Office.  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange. 

Branch  Office.  No.  10,  Regent-street 
Actuary. — PETER  HARDY.  Esq.,  F.lt.S. 

TUIS  CORPORATION  has  effected  ASSURANCES  on  LIVES 
fora  period  of  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  YEARS. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  effected  at  moderate  rates  upon  every 
description  of  property. 

MARINE  INSURANCES  at  the  current  premiums  of  the  day. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


VICTORIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  18,  KING  WILLIAM-STREET,  CITY.- 
Established  1838. 

DIRECTORS. 

BENJAMIN  HAIVES,  Esq.  Chairman. 

TIIOM  AS_N ESBI l'T  Esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles  Baldwin.  Esq. 
John  Barnard,  Esq. 
George  Denny,  E-q. 


Donkin.  Esq..  F.R.S. 
Aaron  Goldsmid.  EBq. 
Sidney  Gurney.  Esq. 


Charles  Phillips. 

Daniel  Sutton,  E;  ... 

O’B.  Bellingham  Woolsey,  Esq. 


Assurers  in  this  Company  have  the  guarantee  of  an  ample  Bub- 
scribed  capital,  and  careful  and  economical  management.  The 
success  of  the  Society  is  manifest  from  the  fnct  that  since  its  esta- 
blishment more  than  2.200  Policies  have  been  issued,  assuring  over 
1,300.0001 . while  its  assets  s'and  at  125,0001.  and  upwards,  with  an 

income  of  30,0001.  a-year.  steadily  increasing.  

CREDIT  OF  ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  PREMIUMS  TILL 
DEATH.— When  an  assurance  is  taken  out  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  one-tliird  of  the  annual  premiums  may  remain  unpaid  till 

^CREDIT  OF  HALF  THE  PREMIUMS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 
—When  an  assurance  is  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  one- 
half  of  the  annual  premiums  may  remain  on  credit  for  five  years 
at  5 per  cent  per  annum  interest,  to  be  paid  off  at  the  expiration 

of  the  five  years,  or  to  remain  as  a charge  upon  the  policy,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 


been  assured  on  the  profit  scale  for  three  clear  years ; the 

bonus  may  be  applied  either  in  addition  to  the  sum  assured  or  in 
reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

LOANS.— Advances  are  made  to  assurers  on  assignable  pro- 
perty or  income,  and  also  on  the  guarantee  of  most  undoubted 
personal  sureties. 


WILLIAM  RATRAY,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital  500,0001. 


Lord  Wenlock,  Eserick  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq..  Sheriff-IIutton  Park, 
ltobt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

Bankkrs.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.,  York. 
Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  IV.  L.  Newman,  York. 


Age 

next 

birth- 


Whole  Life  Premium! 


1 8 10 
1 11  fi 
1 13  8 
1 16  2 
1 19  9 


Whole  Life  Premiu 


* Example.— A Gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,0001.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
221.  10s. ; and  a Lady  of  the  same  ago  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment’ of  191.  17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
aces,  and  every  information  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  are  also  effected  hv  this  Company  on  the 
most  moderate  terms.  AGENTS  are  WANTED  in  those  Towns 
where  no  appointments  have  been  made.  Applications  to  be  made 
to  Mr  IV.  L.  NEWMAN.  Actuary  and  Secretary,  York;  or  to 
Mr.  HENRY  DINSDAI.E  12,  IVellington-street  Strand  Agent 
for  London. , 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 

PANY, Established  in  1797,  for  Granting  Assurances  on 
Lives  and  Survivorships.— Offices,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and 
57,  Chariug-cross,  Westminster. 

DIRECTORS. 

' Kirkmnn  D.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson.  Esq. 

Henry  Lancelot.  Holland,  Esq. 


Matthias  Attwood,  Esq. 
Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  Esq. 
William  Cotton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
William  Davis,  Esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  Esq. 

Jus.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq. 


Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

D1TORS. 

... John  Davis,  Esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

NOTICE.— FOUR-FIFTHS  of  the  Net  Profits  realised  by  the 
Company  from  Insurances  effected  upon  the  Participating  Scale  of 
Premiums  allotted,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  Policies, 
. commencing  from  the  3rd  July,  1840. 


every  oeven  leans,  commencing  num  mr  •>  m,,  in.u. 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Bonuses  declared  at  the  first 
septennial  investigation  up  to  the  2nd  July,  1817  :— 


A second  division  of  profits  will  take  place  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1855.  and  the  attention  of  the  public  is  invited  to  the  tables 
and  peculiar  advantages  offered  to  assurers  by  the  Society.  (See 
pages  4,  5.  6,  7 prospectus.) 

Specimen  of  Rates  of  Premium  for  Assuring  100b  with  a share  in 
three-fourths  of  the  profits 

’I  Age  £ s.  d. 


2 18  6 

27  2 4 5 | 42  3 8 2 

Valuable  privilege.— Policies  effected  in  this  office  do  not  become 
roid  through  temporary  difficulty  in  paying  a premium,  as  per- 
mission is  given, upon  application,  to  suspend  the  payment  at  inter- 
est. according  to  the  conditions  detailed  in  the  prospectus. 

The  necessary  forms,  with  every  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
effecting  assurances,  may  be  obtained,  either  by  letter  or  personal 
application  to  the  Actuary,  3,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  o 


N umber.  Amount. 


Per  centage 
on  Pre- 
miums paid. 


THE  LONDON  INDISPUTABLE  LIFE 

POLICY  COMPANY,  No.  72,  Lombard-street,  and  21, 
Connaugh  t- terrace. 

Trustees. 

Richard  Spooner,  Esq..  M.P. 

J.  Campbell  Renton.  Esq..  M.P.  I James  Fuller  Madox,  Esq. 


1 15  0 

1 19  3 

2 10  4 


not  dependent 

for  their  validity  on  tlie  construction  to  be  put  upon  the  official 
papers  which  preceded  them,  or  upon  reports,  prospectuses,  or 
other  varying  documents.  They  are  thus  rendered  CERTAIN 
FAMILY  PROVISIONS,  AND  NEGOCIABLE  DOCUMENTS 
OF  SECURITY. 

Owing  to  this  important  improvement  in  the  practice  of  life 
nssurance,  the  progress  of  this  Company  has  been  rapid  from  the 
lommencement  of  its  business,  nnd  is  steadily  advancing. 

ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 


F 


AMILY  ENDOWMENT  LIFE 


ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Chatham-place,  Black  friars,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL.  500,000b 

DIRECTORS. 

William  BuHcrworth  Baylev.  Esq.,  Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman, 
is  Burroughs,  Esq.  I Edward  Lee.  Esq. 

ert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouseley. 

Major  Henderson.  Major  Turner. 

H.  Latouchc,  Esq.  I Joshua  Walker,  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society’s  Policies  on  the 
profit  scale  in  1845.  The  next  valuation  will  be  in  J nnuary,  1852. 

' granted  on  mortgage  and  on  security  of  Life  Interests 


and  Reversions.  INDIA  BRANCH. 

The  Society  has  extensive  Indian  business,  and  grants  Policies  of 
Insurance.  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowments,  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Ser- 
vice!. and  others.  Parties  calling  at  the  Office  will  be  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Guar- 
dians of  Youths  proceeding  to  India  is  especially  ' 

(oipvi] 


JOHN  CAZENOVE,  Secretary. 


T 


FIELD  MARSHAL 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT.  K.G.,  he. 

"HE  ROYAL  NAVAL,  MILITARY, 

AND  EAST-INDIA 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  a.d.  1837, 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES, 

13,  Waterloo-place,  London. 


Major 


nard,  C.B. 


iell,  Esq.,  L 

Major-Gen.  Arnold,  K.H..K.C, 
Archibald  Hair.  Esq.,  M.D. 
Captain  William  Lancey.  R.E. 


Colonel  Sir  Frederic  Smith,  K.H.,  F.R.S..  R.E.,  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniel],  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G. 

Cockburn,  G.C.B. 

Mnjor-Gcn.  Sir  J.  Cockburn,  Bt. 

G.C.H. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 

G.C.B.,  G.C.H. 

Lk-Gen.  Sir  J.  Gardiner.  K.C.B. 

Major-General  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross, 

K.C.B . R.A. 

Capt.  SirGco.  Back.  R.N..  F.R.S. 

Major-Gen.  Taylor.  C.B.,  E.I.U.S. 

II.:..  f ...  Edw  w — A r ,f 


Wilbraham  Tovlo'..  _ _ .. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Rolt,K.C.B. 
Major11  a fi  n pnifl 


F.S.  Sotheby.  C.  B..E.I.C.S. 
Major-Gen. Sir  G.  Pollock, G.C3. 
Captain  William  Ouppage.  R jX. 
Captain  Michael  Quin,  R.N. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  Dudley  St.  Dcgec 


Hill.  K.C.B. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  59.  Strand. 
Phtsician— Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D..  K.C.H..  F.L.S. 
Coun.ski.-J.  Measure.  Esq..  4.  Serle-street.  Lineolu’s-Iun-Fielda- 
Solicitoh — Stephen  Garrard.  Esq.,  13,  Suflolk-street, 
Pall-Mall  East. 

Actuary.— John  Finlaison.  Esq  , the  Government  Calculator,  and 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  pro- 
fession nnd  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  Sound  Principles 
with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and.  by  payment  of  a moderate 


addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  case  of  ii 
sons  assured  in  this  office  may  change  from  one  cumaie  to  anocues, 
without  forfeiting  their  Policies. 

Four-Fifths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured. 

JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary 


British  guarantee  association. 

—London:  9,  Waterloo-place.  Edinburgh:  127,  Princefl- 

street. 

directors. 

Chairman— TIIOMAS  QUESTED  FINNIC,  Esq.,  AldOrmap: 
John  Howell,  Esq.  I Sir  Robert  W.  C.  Brownrigg,  Bart, 

"enry  Charles  Chilton,  Esq.  I Frederick  Wm.  Caldwell,  Esq, 
Major  H.  B.  Henderson,  H.E.I.C.S. 

The  Association,  by  its  Act  of  Parliament,  is  subject  to  the  an- 
nual supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  gives  security  for  the 
fidelity  of  persons  in  situations  of  trust,  and  thereby  provides  to  the 
employer  a safeguard  against  loss  arising  through  dishonesty  or 
failure  to  account,  in  lieu  of  the  uncertain  protection  afforded  by 
private  guarantee. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty  s Treasury  sanction  the 
guarantee  of  this  Association  being  taken  for  the  fidelity  of  officers 
in  every  department,  who  are  required  to  give  security  to  the 
Crown  ; and  the  Directors  receive  proposals  from  persons  employed 

Treasury  I Inland  Revenue 

Home  Office  Customs 

Colonial  Office  Woods  and  Forests 

Exchequer  I Post  Office 

Admiralty  Poor  Law  Commission  (exempt 

War  Office  from  Stamp  Duty) 

Royal  Mint  New  County  Courts. 


Royal 

Ordnn 


ir  other  Officers  of  the 


' The  Bonds  are  certified  by  J ohn 
Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.,  and  are  ex- 

..........  empt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Building  Societies,  J 
Managers  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Winding-up  Act, and 


'ubno  and  Private  Institutions,  Receiverships,  Insurance  and 

Railway  Companies,  Banks.  Mercantile  Houses,  and  all  other  situa- 
tions where  security  is  required. 

R.  S.  STRICKLAND  Secretary. 


^HE  RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY. 


Incorporated  under  the  7*8  Victoria,  c.  — 

Capital,  100,000b— No.  3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house,  London. 

Charles  Bailey,  Esq.,  Russia-row,  Cbeapside. 

Lemuel  Brockelbank,  Esq.,  Greenwich.  Kent. 

William  Sampson  Hodgkinson.  Esq.,  50.  Upper  Thames-street. 
Cutbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Gray's- inn-square,  and 
Croydon. 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretory. 


Richard  Morris.  Esq.,  King’s  Farm  Lodge.  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Frederick  Twynam,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stoke,  Hants. 

AUDITORS. 

J.  Britten,  Esq  .jun.,  Basinghall-streeb 
W.  Richmond.  Esq..  Great  Sootland-yord,  Westminster. 
Frederick  A.  Daviss,  Esq.  13,  Milk-street,  City. 

Bankers—  The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank. 

• SOLICITORS. 


Messrs.  Doris  and  Vigers,  3,  Frederick-place,  Old  Jewry. 
Policies  of  Assurance  are  granted  by  this  Society  (at  a moderate 
charge  for  collection  and  guarantee)  lor  securing  to  landlords  the 
payment  of  the  amount  of  their  rents  on  a day  certain ; 

To  the  Clergy,  their  tithe  rent-charge  ; 

To  Trustees^  their  Trust  Income: 

To  Mortgagees,  their  Interest ; and 

To  Mortgagors,  the  Surplus  Income  from  the  property. 

The  Society,  in  undertaking  the  collection  of  rent  without 
guarantee,  affords  the  security  of  its  capital  for  the  immediate  and 
punctual  payment  of  the  amounts  collected  ; and  will,  if  required. 


undertake  the  entire  management  of  any  property. 

^For  particulars  apply  at  the  temporary  Offices  of  the  Society,  s 
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SATURDAY. , MARCH  15,  1851. 

HE  Ministry  having  returned  to 
office.  Lord  Seymour’s  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Bill  will  be 
proceeded  with.  As  might  be 
expected,  it  excites  consider- 
able interest  within  the  limits  to  which  it  refers. 

Several  important  bodies  have  appointed 
committees  to  consider  it,  — the  Institute 
of  Architects,  the  Builders’  Society,  the  Master 
Carpenters’  Society,  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Association,  &c. ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Lord  Seymour  will  postpone  the  second  read 
ing  to  give  them  time  to  make  their  respective 
reports.  Our  readers  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  heads  of  the  Bill,*  and  we  now  propose 
to  examine  it  more  in  detail,  and  to  suggest 
such  alterations  in  it  as  seem  to  us  desirable. 

Having  long  ago  urged  that  the  referees 
should  sit  in  open  court  (as  police  magistrates), 
and  give  prompt  decision  in  ordinary  cases,  we 
view  with  satisfaction  those  clauses  of  the  Bill 
which  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  a is  very  great. 


his  own,  and  the  architectural  referee  will 
enjoy  universal  abuse,  as  the  judge’s  reputed 
adviser  and  supposed  suggester  of  his  judg- 
ment ! 

By  sections  80  and  81  of  the  new  Bill  the 
architectural  referee  will  have  the  power  of 
controlling  the  mode  of  construction  to  be 
adopted  in  all  the  public  buildings  of  London  : 
this,  in  the  hands  of  a capricious  or  incapable 
person,  would  be  a very  dangerous  power. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  in 
the  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  two  assistant 
architectural  referees,  who,  in  the  event  of  any 
difference  between  the  principal  architectural 
referee  and  the  person  employed  to  design  the 
building,  might  act  as  a court  of  appeal,  or  on 
any  very  important  occasion  might  be  called 
in  in  the  first  instance  to  assist  the  court  with 
their  judgment.  A salary  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary, for  it  would  be  a distinction  to  hold  the 
appointment,  and  they  might  be  paid  by  a fee 
when  their  services  were  required.  As  it  now 
stands  the  practice,  as  it  regards  construction, 
of  all  architects  and  builders  within  the 
metropolitan  district,  will  be  under  the  auto- 
cratic authority  of  the  architectural  referee, 
to  whom  Providence  grant  good  discretion  and 
a tough  hide ! 

The  power  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  judge 
greater  than  it  should  be. 


Court.  Since  the  publication  of  our  brief 
analysis  of  the  Bill,  we  have  received  many 
communications  on  the  subject  from  general 
practitioners,  district  surveyors,  and  builders, 
and  all,  without  exception,  express  the  same 
opinion  on  this  head.  This  provision  alone 
has,  in  truth,  secured  for  the  proposed  measure 
a much  greater  degree  of  favour  than  was 
awarded  to  previous  proposals.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Court  is  another  question  ; and 
upon  this  the  majority  of  our  correspon- 
dents agree  with  us  in  thinking  that,  as 
ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  questions 
which  are  likely  to  arise,  will  have  reference  to 
facts  connected  with  building  operations, 
these  would  be  better  determined,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  an  architect  than  a lawyer,  and 
that  it  would  be  found  more  convenient  to  im- 
pose the  duty  of  hearing  upon  the  architect, 
constituting  him  the  judge,  and  giving  him  the 
assistance  of  a lawyer,  to  draw  his  awards  and 
advise  on  points  of  law,  when  they  arise.  In 
the  analogous  case  of  an  ordinary  arbitration 
connected  with  building  matters,  this  is  the 
course  most  frequently  pursued  ; and  our  ex- 
perience goes  to  show  that  an  architect  always 
decides  the  questions  referred  to  him  in  one- 
half  the  time,  and  at  one-half  the  expense  that 
a lawyer  would.f 

Those  who  drew  the  Bill  seem  scarcely  to  be 
aware  of  what  a large  amount  of  unrecognised 
labour,  involving  duty  of  a most  invidious 
character,  will  devolve  upon  the  architectural 
referee,  who  is  introduced  (clause  16)  with  a 
whereas  the  questions  arising  [in  a Building 
Bill !]  may  be  of  a technical  nature  ! Why 
what  are  the  questions — nine  out  of  ten — that 
do  arise  ? He  is  to  advise  the  said  judge, 
xvho,  if  he  is  a wise  man,  will  act  upon  the  ad- 
vice given,  and  the  architectural  referee  will 
be  an  irresponsible  despot;  and  if  he  is  a fool 
.(that  is,  the  judge)  he  will  affect  an  opinion  of 


By  clause  37  he  may  rehear  any  cases, 
whenever  the  ends  of  justice  or  the  objects 
of  the  Act  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  promoted 
by  so  doing,”  and  may  rescind  or  alter  any 
order  that  may  have  been  made  previously  by 
him.  This  would  leave  suitors  in  great  un- 
certainty, and  should  be  modified,  at  all  events, 
to  the  extent  of  limiting  the  time  within  which 
the  rehearing  might  take  place. 

Clause  38,  which  gives  the  judge  power, 
with  consent  of  all  parties,  to  refer  mat- 
ters to  arbitration,  gives  the  appointment 
of  the  arbitrator  to  the  judge,  and,  more- 
over, which  seems  to  us  very  objectionable, 
empowers  him,  “ on  application  to  him  {query, 
by  whom  ?)  within  such  time  as  shall  be 
limited  by  the  rules  of  practice,”  to  set  aside 
the  award  ! 

No  appeal  can  be  made  against  any  judg- 
ment or  order  of  the  judge,  except  on  a special 
case  drawn  up  by  the  judge  himself. 

As  to  the  costs  of  the  court,  nothing  is  set- 
tled. These  would  require  looking  after. 

Relative  to  notices,  a great  improvement  is 
proposed.  The  Bill  provides  that  all  forms  and 
notices  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  judge,  as 
from  time  to  time  they  become  necessary,  and 
that  the  notices  emanating  from  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Office  are  to  be  served  by 
the  bailiff  of  the  court.  Great  inconvenience 
(from  which  we  have  often  personally  suffered) 
has  arisen  by  the  present  arrangement,  which 
compels  the  parties  carrying  on  proceedings  to 
use  the  notices  scheduled  to  the  Act,  though 
they  are  sometimes  quite  inapplicable,  and  not 
only  to  prove  the  service  of  their  own  notices, 
but  also  to  do  the  like  by  all  the  documents 
coming  from  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Office. 

Clause  29  is  very  objectionable,  and 
should  be  expunged.*  It  would  be  most 


* See  page  131,  ante. 

t An  intelligent  builder,  writing  to  ns  on  the  subject, 
says: — “ Let  there  be  a law  judge,  if  they  like, — but  let 
all  questions  affecting  construction  or  the  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  an  architect  bo  sent  to  the  architectural  referees 
(three  instead  of  one),  and  make  it  a point  thnt  their 
opinion  be  adopted,  instead  of  the  judge  having  the  veto 
upon  things  he  knows  nothing  about." 


* “ No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  appear  for  any  other 
party  to  any  proceeding  in  the  said  court,  unless  he  be  an 
attorney  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Superior  Courts  of 
Record,  or  a barrister-at-law  instructed  by  such  attornoy 
on  behalf  of  the  party,  or,  by  leave  of  the  judge,  any  other 
person  allowed  by  the  judge  to  appear  instead  ot  such 
party  ; and  no  person,  not  being  au  attorney  admitted  to 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Superior  Courts  of  Record,  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  any  costs,  fees,  or  sums  of  money  tor 
appearing  or  acting  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  in  the 
said  court." 


unjust  to  compel  suitors  to  employ  a solicitor 
in  every  case,  when  his  architect,  who  would 
probably  be  forced  to  appear,  could  usually 
manage  the  matter  for  him  much  better.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say,  that  by  permission  of  the  judge 
a person  not  an  attorney  may  appear:  all  must 
know  very  well  that  in  practice  the  clause  would 
amount  to  a prohibition  of  such  a course,  and 
that  it  is  intended  to  do  so  is  made  evident 
by  the  provision  that  no  person  but  an  attorney 
can  recover  costs  for  so  appearing.  We  trust 
that  determined  opposition  will  be  offered  to 
this  clause  on  all  hands. 

Throughout  the  Bill,  the  abnegation  of  the 
rights  of  the  architectural  profession  is  ap- 
parent. 

In  comparing  the  new  Bill  with  the  Act  now 
in  operation,  with  regard  to  the  schedules,  it 
seems  to  show  great  and  radical  improvement. 
The  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
class  buildings,  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  difficulty,  is  abolished,  and  all 
those  parts  of  the  schedules  connected  with 
this  distinction,  and  with  the  thicknesses  of 
the  walls,  have  been  proportionably  simpli- 
fied. There  is  also  a considerable  extension 
in  the  area  of  the  first-rate  house  (as  we  men- 
tioned in  our  first  notice),  and  an  extension 
also  of  half  a square  in  the  area  of  the  fourth- 
rate  house;  both  which  alterations  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage  to  the  builders  and 
the  public.  In  the  latter  case  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  it  still  further  extended  : the  pre- 
vious restriction  has  had  a very  injurious  effect 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view. 

Again,  the  party  and  external  walls  are 
made  uniform  in  thickness,  which  will  be 
found  convenient ; and  it  seems  (although  we 
reserve  our  opinion  on  this  head)  that  generally 
the  schedules,  while  they  embody  the  modifi- 
cations which  have  been  found  necessary  from 
time  to  time,  are,  upon  the  whole,  both  short- 
ened and  simplified. 

Some  alterations  will  be  required  in  the 
party-wall  sections  of  the  Bill,  for,  as  they  now 
stand,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  how  or  by  whom 
walls  are  to  be  surveyed,  in  case  of  difference 
between  the  building-owner  and  adjoining- 
owner,  which  usually  occurs. 

The  table  of  fees  is  now  so  framed, 
that,  by  the  general  rules  which  accompany 
them,  an  end  will  be  put  to  those  accumula- 
tions of  charges  which  have  sometimes  been 
made  for  different  works  executing  in  the  same 
buildings  at  the  same  time,  and  which  have 
brought  so  much  scandal  on  the  district  sur- 
veyors. By  the  introduction,  in  table  2,  of 
the  words  “ not  exceeding,”  it  will  be  mani- 
fest, both  to  the  public  and  to  the  surveyors, 
that  these  are  to  be  considered  maximum 
charges,  and  to  be  allowed  only  where  the 
quantum  of  work  done  will  justify  their  being 
made. 

Throughout  the  Bill,  considerable  discre- 
tionary powers  are  given  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor, who  will  be  able  to  decide  at  once  what 
in  each  particular  case  is  to  be  done,  instead  of 
sending  the  builder,  as  heretofore,  to  the  offi- 
cial referees  upon  every  trifling  departure  from 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Act,  which  may  become 
necessary.  Thus,  the  partial  rebuilding  of 
irregular  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  public 
improvements;  the  raising  of  existing  walls, 
sound  but  not  of  the  required  thickness ; the 
materials  to  be  used  for  projections  from  ex- 
ternal walls ; the  formation  of  recesses  in 
party-walls ; and  the  erection  of  buildings  on 
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forecourts,  beyond  the  general  line,  are  all  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  district  surveyor. 

We  may  mention  that  the  surveyors  ap- 
pointed after  the  new  Act  comes  into  operation 
are  to  reside,  or  to  have  their  principal  place 
of  business,  each  in  his  district.  And  this  will 
bring  us  to  the  provision  in  the  Bill  quietly  to 
transfer  to  the  Office  of  Works  the  appointment, 
not  only  of  the  architectural  referee  and  the 
assistant  surveyor,  but  of  all  future  district 
surveyors,  and  which  gives  them  power  to 
dismiss  at  pleasure  any  district  surveyor,  and 
to  consolidate  or  alter  the  limits  of  districts, 
thus  depriving  the  magistrates  of  the  metro- 
politan districts  of  a privilege  which  they  have 
long  exercised.  We  cannot  view  this  change 
favourably,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  persisted  in. 
It  is  true  that,  under  the  present  arrangement, 
connection  and  influence  will  enable  an  inferior 
man  (nevertheless  qualified)  to  succeed  in 
opposition  to  one  with  stronger  claims  on  the 
public  and  better  qualified  for  the  office,  but 
without  friends.  Still  by  dint  of  canvassing 
he  may,  perchance,  ultimately  succeed.  Under 
the  proposed  arrangement,  however,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  appointments  would  be  con- 
fined wholly  to  a clique,  and  that  men  uncon- 
nected with  the  office  would  have  no  chance 
of  success. 

Centralization,  without  obviously  great  ad 
vantage,  should  be  opposed. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Buildings 
Office  was  instituted  some  time  since  by  the 
Office  of  Works.  The  gentlemen  to  whom 
this  was  confided  were  Mr.  J.  Mellor,  bar- 
rister, and  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  architect.  Their 
report,  on  which,  as  we  suppose,  the  present 
Bill  was  framed,  has  been  printed  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  will  soon  be  open  to 
us,  when  we  shall  probably  see  the  reasons 
which  have  influenced  the  proposed  changes. 
We  add  two  communications  relative  to  the 
Bill,  one  from  a general  practitioner,  and  the 
second  from  a district  surveyor,  whose  view  of 
the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Court  is 
somewhat  different  from  our  own. 


and  the  public  will  not  be  inconvenienced  by 
unnecessary  delay  and  useless  expense  as  at 
present.  Viva  voce  hearings  in  all  petty  cases  : 
arbitration  where  necessary  : trial  by  jurv  of 
five  in  case  of  easements  or  otherwise  where 
required,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Superior 
Courts  readily  obtained  by  the  judge  if  needed. 
Proper  officers  would  be  attached  to  the  Court 
to  afford  information,  and  serve  the  necessary 
summonses,  and  parties  aggrieved  as  to  charges 
made  for  party  structures,  excessive  fees,  &c. 
could  speedily  obtain  redress  : all  this,  I am 
persuaded,  would  work  well. 

The  schedules  attached  to  the  Act  are  more 
distinctly  classified  and  are  much  more  clearly 
defined  and  simplified  than  the  present — the 
annoying  distinction  between  the  dwelling- 
house'and  warehouse  classes  would  be  abolished 
— the  thickness  of  walls  modified — the  extent 
of  the  first  and  fourth  rate  houses  very  pro- 
perly enlarged— a greater  discretion  would  be 
given  to  the  district  surveyors,  much,  I should 
say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  by  prevent- 
ing frivolous  references,  and  a still  greater  dis- 
cretion would  be  given  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  and  Buildings  by  sec.  70,  as  to 
modifying  the  strict  rules  of  the  Act  in  special 
cases,  and  also  generally,  if  requisite,  to  prevent 
undue  injury,  loss,  and  inconvenience  to  any 
parties  concerned,  and  the  fees  of  the  District 
Surveyors  would  also  be  modified,  inasmuch 
as  the  words  “ not  exceeding  ” are  inserted  for 
certain  works  instead  of  a positive  amount  as 
at  present. 

All  public  buildings  would  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  architectural  referee, 
and  he  would  be  bound  to  certify,  if  required, 
before  the  works  proceed,  whether  they  might 
or  might  not  be  carried  out  as  proposed,  in- 
stead of  the  present  most  objectionable  prac- 
tice of  refusing  to  do  so  and  reserving  the 
right  of  objecting  when  the  works  are  done. 

Schedule  K provides  that  all  buildings  and 
their  appendages  must  be  constructed  and 


have  been  put  there  by  the  Legislature,  it  ii 
not  for  me  to  make  any  remark  thereon;  so  } 
leave  that  matter  in  your  hands,  and  subscribe!, 
myself,  A District  Surveyor. 


It  is  evident  that  the  attempt  to  supersede 
lawyers,  and  to  establish  a court  of  reference; 
will  not  be  allowed  to  succeed  in  our  law-lov-\ 
ing  and  law-ridden  country.  After  a trial  of< 
five  or  six  years  of  our  architectural  court  oft 
reference  under  the  present  Act,  it  is  found,  on 
assumed,  that  it  will  not  work  pleasantly,  andi 
it  may  safely  be  inferred,  without  seeking  for) 
other  causes,  that  the  differences  which  have' 
arisen  upon  the  points  of  law  between  thei 
official  referees  and  the  registrar  have  given i 
ground  for  the  proposed  demolition  of  thei 
present  edifice,  and  for  erecting  on  its  ruins  an 
architectural  county  court,  corresponding  ini 
design  with  the  courts  which  the  reform  move- : 
ments  in  the  law  have  lately  forced  into  exist-t 
ence.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  awful  words.; 

it  is  not  strictly  legal;  ” and  as  these,  to  ani 
English  ear,  suggest  processes  of  endless  vexa-i 
tion,  from  the  bailiff’s  limbo  to  the  hopeless; 
Inferno  of  Chancery,  we  are  all  willing  to  sub-i 
rait  to  any  infliction  which  the  learned  profes- 
sors of  law  recommend,  to  avoid  the  chance 
of  becoming  acquainted  therewith,  and  ini 
hopes  of  obtaining  uniformity  of  judgment, 
and  infallible  decisions.  Whether,  however,  • 
these  can  be  obtained  by  the  proposed  system  ; 
whether  the  autocratical  decrees  of  a single  i 
judge  will  inspire  more  confidence,  and  give  i 
greater  satisfaction,  than  the  careful  investiga- 
tions  and  opinions  of  three  professional  archi- 
tects, is  now  to  be  tried ; but  when  in  almost 
all  the  other  courts  of  law  we  see  the  decision 
of  one  judge  often  overruled  and  set  aside  by  j 
his  superior  court;  when  a Vice-Chancellor’s  : 
opinion  one  day,  is  declared,  by  the  Chancellor,  . 
on  the  next,  to  be  contrary  to  equity;  and  when, 
as  we  have  lately  seen,  the  whole  bench  of  . 


r,“fr  aSaf!  and  secure  not 

°:lZ  ,.b£  ‘ie  r » «»  proposed  court  the 

legal  decisions  will  be  more  strictly  legal  than 


COMMUNICATIONS  AS  TO  THE  NEW 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

The  new  Bill  to  supersede  the  present  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Act,  seems,  speaking 
generally,  well  digested  and  drawn,  and  only 
requires  correction  and  modification  to  make 
it,  in  my  opinion,  work  well  and  beneficially 
for  the  public,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the 
present  Act,  which  is  so  complex  and  ambi- 
guous that  it  constantly  creates  doubts,  delay, 
annoyance,  and  unnecessary  expense;  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  rendered  wholly  nugatory  by 
the  differences  which  arise  between  the  archi- 
tectural and  legal  Officers  who  have  to  adju- 
dicate thereon.  For  instance:  a doubt  arises 
between  two  parties  ; the  matter  is  referred  to 
the  official  referees ; the  whole  of  the  business 
is)  gone  through  before  them  and  the  regis- 
trar, and  the  award  of  the  former  is  tendered 
to  the  latter  to  affix  his  seal : he  differs  on  a 
point  of  law,  and  refuses  to  attach  it:  the 
matter  is  then  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  and  Buildings  for  their  decision,  and 
very  often  they  confirm  the  view  taken  by  the 
registrar  : thus  all  the  proceedings  are  upset 
at  last,  instead  of  at  first,  as  they  should 
have  been.  The  Bill  proposes  that  the  Me- 
tropolitan Buildings  Office  should  assimilate 
to  a County  Court,  a judge  (a  barrister  of 
seven  years’  standing)  to  preside,  to  deter- 
mine, first,  whether  the  subject-matter  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law,  and  the 
preliminary  proceedings  be  correct ; and  then 
to  decide  on  the  matter  of  fact,  with  the 
advice  of  the  architectural  referee:  thus,  to 
a great  extent,  illegal  awards  will  be  avoided. 


inmates,  which,  as  regards  the  latter,  is  an 
excess  on  the  present  law,  therefore  greater 
responsibility  would  be  thrown  on  the  architec- 
tural referee  and  district  surveyors.  The 
majority  of  the  latter  consider  that  such  a re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  public  buildings 
would  be  too  great  for  the  small  amount  of 
fees  which  they  would  be  entitled  to ; they 
therefore  would  willingly  resign  this  super- 
vision and  the  fees  attached  thereto  to  the 
architectural  referee,  who  would  be  paid  by 
salary  in  addition  thereto,  and  therefore  would 
be  properly  remunerated  for  this  responsible 
duty.  It  is  considered  also  that  it  would  be 
better  to  refer  these  buildings  to  one  person 
than  to  the  district  surveyors  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  as  it  would  secure  a uniformity 
of  practice  as  to  the  necessary  substantiability, 
&c.  The  only  defect  which  is  apparent  in  this 
portion  of  the  Bill  is,  that  a provision  is  not 
made  for  a ready  appeal  against  the  decision 
of  the  architectural  referee  to  two  other  referees, 
or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and  Build- 
ings, in  case  of  his  excising  any  arbitrary  rule 
of  practice. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  law  being  para- 
mount, I will  give  an  instance.  I had  a case 
where  a stone  pedestal  to  an  area  enclosure  of 
one  owner  was  alleged  to  be  injurious,  by  the 
adjoining  owner,  to  his  house,  inasmuch,  inter 
alia,  as  it  would  be  used  as  a urinal:  the 
official  referees  decided  in  his  favour.  The 
registrar  objected  on  a point  of  law,  namely, 
that  the  person  committing  the  nuisance  would 
be  the  delinquent  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
not  the  pedestal,  therefore  the  award  was  bad  : 
and  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  which  occa- 
sioned much  trouble,  fell  to  the  ground.  * * 

Lastly,  I repeat  that  the  Bill  appears  to  me 
well  drawn  as  a whole.  I sat  on  Lord  Mor- 
peth’s committee,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
proposed  Bill  of  1849;  and  also  as  a district 
surveyor  upon  all  the  committees  connected 
with  our  association,  and  have  given  the  matter 
most  mature  consideration ; I therefore  have 
not  hastily  arrived  at  this  decision  : there  may 
be  some  things  in  the  Bill  upon  which  it  may 
be  unnecessary  to  legislate,  but,  as  they  are  all 
more  or  less  under  the  law  at  present,  and 


they  are  or  might  be  under  the  present  system. 

It  would  be  presumptuous,  however,  to  give  ; 
a decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems,, 
or  to  call  in  question  the  judgment  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  &c.  in  proposing 
the  new  Act,  without  being  acquainted,  as  they 
must  be,  with  all  the  causes  of  failure  under 
the  present  Act.  It  is  understood  that  such  an 
inquiry  has  been  made  by  them,  and  as  this 
inquiry  forms  the  basis  for  the  proposed 
changes,  which  amount  to  a supersedeas  of  the 
official  referees,  and  is  almost  a penal  Act 
against  the  whole  architectural  profession, 
depriving  it  of  official  station,  the  evidence 
which  has  been  taken  on  the  subject  should  be 
laid  before  Parliament.* 

The  merits  or  demerits  of  the  proposed  Bill, 
and  the  discussions  that  will  principally  arise 
thereon,  are  all  the  results  of  the  suggested 
appointment  of  a single  judge  combined  with 
the  arrangements  of  a County  Court.  In  these 
respects  it  has  gone  a wide  step  beyond  the 
Bill  proposed  last  year  by  Lord  Carlisle,  which, 
while  it  established  a single  judge,  retained 
the  then  architectural  referees.  This  shadow 
of  a Bill  but  precluded  the  coming  round  of  a 
fully-developed  legal  court,  and,  if  it  is  really 
necessary  to  revise  the  present  Act,  with  a 
view  to  reform  the  working  of  the  court,  if  the 
present  Bill  is  not  merely  one  of  those  dio- 
ramic  or  dissolving  views  of  change  with 
which  the  profession  has  been  annually  amused, 
the  building  interest  in  general  must  now  come 
to  a decision,  either  for  adopting  the  principle 
of  the  proposed  court  as  now  suggested,  or 
recommending  the  principle  suggested  by  Lord 
Carlisle. 

The  advantages  of  a single  judge  with  an 
open  court  and  magisterial  jurisdiction,  are 
obvious  in  many  cases,  and  will  probably  be 
acquiesced  in,  on  the  whole,  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  system.  The  objections 
to  the  details  of  the  Bill  are  also  equally  ob- 
vious, and  must  have  struck  every  professional 
reader  of  the  abstract  which  was  published  in 
The  Builder  in  a late  number.  The  ap- 


* This  has  since  been  done. 
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pointment  of  a deputy  judge  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  as  every  one 
would  he  desirous  of  obtaining  the  highest 
legal  authority  which  the  Act  affords,  and 
would  he  discontented  with  a secondary  juris- 
diction. The  single  “ architectural  referee  ” 
standing  at  the  elbow  of  the  judge  and  indoc- 
trinating him  with  his  own  peculiar  profes- 
sional opinions  is  not  a picture  which  will 
please  many  litigants.  The  proposal  that  such 
architectural  referee  shall  alone  have  the  super- 
vision of  all  public  buildings,  and  that  conse- 
quently architects  even  of  the  highest  standing 
will  be  legally  compelled  to  submit  to  his  dicta 
on  all  points  of  construction,  instead  of  having, 
as  at  present,  the  opinion  of  three  professional 
gentlemen,  is  almost  an  insult  to  the  profes- 
sion at  large. 

Lord  Carlisle’s  Bill,  retaining  the  three 
referees,  has  several  points  of  superiority  to  the 
proposed  enactment.  The  judge  in  the  latter 
Act  has  certainly  the  power  of  sending  a case 
to  arbitration  by  consent  of  the  parties,  which 
is  no  more  than  they  could  do  themselves 
without  the  Act.  Lord  Carlisle’s  Act  provided 
the  court  of  reference  ready  formed  for  the 
purpose. 

By  Lord  Seymour’s  Bill  a jury  of  five  per- 
sons may  be  summoned  to  try  cases  of  rights 
and  easements,  cases,  of  all  others,  the  most 
unfit  for  jurymen  (who  would  probably  be 
shopkeepers)  to  decide.  Here,  again,  the 
fixed  court  of  reference  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate, and  would  be  able  in  a short 
time  to  collect  and  adjudicate  on  such 
a number  of  cases  as  would  be  a means 
of  definitely  fixing  the  right  and  laws  of  the 
subject, — a point  which  can  never  be  obtained 
from  jury  verdicts  without  the  revision  of  a 
superior  court. 

In  the  proposed  Bill  there  is  a right  of 
appeal  on  all  matters  of  law  to  one  of  the 
superior  courts  on  a case  drawn  by  the  judge 
himself.  Such  appeal  is  strictly  necessary, 
but  the  right  should  be  extended  to  other 
cases  even  at  the  risk  of  increased  litigation. 

The  alterations  in  the  schedules  require  the 
careful  examination  of  the  district  surveyors, 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  devolves  of  exe- 
cuting them  in  a satisfactory  and  complete 
manner ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
enforce  the  principle  of  non-interference  with 
private  rights,  and  endeavour  to  confine  the 
regulations  to  the  real  objects  of  the  bill,  for 
preventing  fire,  maintaining  party -walls,  and 
enforcing  obvious  sanitary  measures  in  the 
construction  of  houses.  T.  L. 


THE  GEOMETRIC  PROPORTIONS  OF 
ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE* 

If  we  consider  what  are  the  conditions 
necessary  to  be  fulfilled  in  every  case  in  which 
beauty  is  aimed  at  in  a building  in  order  to 
produce  that  half  sensuous,  half  intellectual 
gratification  which  in  modern  language  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  assthetic  enjoyment,  we 
find  that  three  principal  conditions  are  essen- 
tial. The  first  of  these  is  stability  or  balance 
inclining  to  the  safe  side ; but  a perfectly  well 
built  and  perpendicular  wall  may  fully  satisfy 
this  requisite  in  so  far,  and  yet  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  beauty,  merely  because  it  is  safe. 

The  second,  therefore,  is,  that  the  first  con- 
dition, viz.,  security,  should  be  combined  with 
indications  of  insecurity  met  by  sufficient  sup- 
port, so  that  the  imagination  and  intellect 
should  be  at  once  aroused  to  the  consideration 
of  this  contention  of  forces.  Of  this  nature 
are  projecting  mouldings,  cornices,  &c. 

The  third  is,  that  in  relation  to,  and  sub- 
servient to  the  two  first  conditions,  ornament 
suggestive  of  other  ideas,  connected  with  the 
intention  of  the  building  in  question,  should 
be  added,  in  order  that  it  may  directly  address 
itself  to  the  intellect  and  imagination  in  other 
respects. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  last  condition  here 
entirely  depends  upon  the  previous  fulfilment 
of  the  two  former,  for  where  the  general  pro- 
portions, as  well  as  those  of  the  individual 
parts  that  indicate  construction  or  points  of 
balance,  are  unknown,  the  superfluities  cannot 

* The  following  is  a part  of  a lecture  delivered  at  the 
School  of  Design,  Manchester,  by  Dr.  Charles  Bell,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  School. 


be  rendered  perfectly  congruous  with  the 
whole.  For  its  accomplishment,  therefore,  the 
highest  genius  is  required,  and  in  its  failure  the 
greatest  amount  of  ignorance  is  displayed. 

If  it  be  true  that  ornamentation  must  be  as 
subservient  to  the  two  first  conditions  as  it 
was  studiously  rendered  by  the  Greeks,  then  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  balance  of  forces  in 
as  far  as  the  entire  building  is  concerned,  will 
be  required  in  the  first  instance,  and  a truly 
artistic  and  poetical  conception  of  congruity 
and  intention  in  the  second. 

It  is  this  combination  of  mechanical  know- 
ledge, and  artistic  feeling  and  education,  that 
has  rendered  the  highest  class  of  architectural 
design  so  very  rare  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  discovery  of  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  at 
a period  which  otherwise  might  have  given 
rise  to  a new  and  grand  style  of  architecture, 
supplied  a set  of  arbitrary  rules  which  have 
for  centuries  proved  a complete  barrier  to  the 
investigation  of  fundamental  principles.  There 
exists  in  most  minds  a much  stronger  ten- 
dency to  take  for  granted  what  they  hear 
boldly  stated  than  to  think  for  themselves  : 
rules  are  more  easily  received  than  principles, 
and  well  asserted  quackery  ever  finds  more 
and  more  strenuous  believers  than  the  most 
elaborately  proved  truth.  So  it  is  with  the 
pure  empiricism  of  Vitruvius;  and  his  method 
of  dividing  the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft  into 
sixty  degrees,  by  which  to  measure  every 
other  proportion,  is  still  universally  followed. 
This  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  he  pos- 
sessed even  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  pursued  by  the  architects  of  the 
buildings  he  describes,  and  which  all  admire  ; 
for  he  would  then  have  known  not  only  that 
this  is  the  very  worst,  because  least  certain, 
proportion  of  the  order  he  could  have  selected 
for  his  metre,  but  he  would  also  have  been 
aware  that  no  metrical  method  could  possibly 
represent  the  various  proportions  found  in  the 
different  styles  by  numbers.  This  authority  is 
now,  however,  on  the  wane,  since  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  best  Grecian  models  do 
not  correspond  with  his  rules.  Several  very 
ingenious  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to 
discover  general  laws  of  proportion  to  supply 
this  want ; but  while  it  enhances  our  admira- 
tion of  the  skill  of  the  ancients  to  find  that 
their  works  correspond  with  laws  of  which 
those  who  designed  them  were  ignorant,  all 
these  theories  have  this  defect  in  common, 
that,  although  they  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  proportions  adopted,  they  could  not  have 
originated  the  forms.  What  we  have  to  look 
for  is  a method  of  construction  at  once  simple 
and  practical,  which,  though  founded  on  ma- 
thematical principles,  may  yet  be  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  those  ignorant  of  mathematics  to 
enable  them  to  use  it. 

The  want  of  such  a system  has  resulted  in 
the  general  adoption  of  a mode  of  teaching 
architecture  most  perfectly  calculated  to  dis- 
courage originality  of  thought,  and  to  bend 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  down  to  a slavish  sub- 
mission to  merely  asserted  authority  ; whereas, 
if  taught  in  a right  spirit,  all  the  elements  of 
this  art  being  the  purely  mechanical  forces,  it 
ought,  of  all  others,  to  produce  the  most  directly 
practical  thinkers.  The  pupil  was  taught  to 
copy  capitals  and  bases  of  columns  detached 
from  their  shafts,  and  to  retain  these  and  their 
measurements  as  invariable  rules,  without, 
perhaps,  ever  being  shown  an  example  of  the 
order  drawn  in  its  complete  proportions, — so 
that,  it  was  impossible  he  could  even  conceive 
their  proportions  in  reference  to  the  entire 
building. 

He  learned  rules,  but  of  principles  he  neces- 
sarily remained  utterly  and  entirely  ignorant. 

Educated  as  an  anatomist,  in  the  full  belief 
that  if  we  have  but  the  capacity  to  understand 
them,  and  the  patience  to  investigate  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  we  shall  find  no  less  to  admire 
in  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  different 
organs  to  one  another,  and  as  parts  of  the 
entire  frame,  than  in  that  of  the  excellence  of 
their  individual  structures;  and,  considering 
the  architectural  monuments  of  Greece  among 
the  highest  attainments  of  human  genius, 
which,  in  so  far  as  they  went,  were  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  in  perfection  to  the 
works  of  the  great  architect  of  the  universe,  I 


felt  inclined  to  investigate  them  in  nearly  the 
same  spirit  of  humility  with  which  the  physio- 
logist would  proceed  to  study  a part  of  the 
animal  frame  with  the  uses  of  which  he  was 
unacquainted  : to  assume  them  as  perfect,  and 
to  deem  no  part  useless,  superfluous,  or  un- 
meaning, and  no  proportion  adopted  without  a 
reason. 

Conducted  on  these  principles  the  investi- 
gation has  resulted,  as  I trusted  it  would,  in 
the  discovery  of  a system  as  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  as  for  the  universality  of  its  appli- 
cation. 

Architecture  in  Greece  is  evidently  an  im- 
ported science,  as  there  exists  no  evidence  of 
any  intermediate  step  from  the  rudest  to  the 
most  perfect  works,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
the  more  primitive  countries  — Assyria  and 
Egypt, — and  to  show  whence  it  was  derived 
and  how  its  principles  originated  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  mode  of  building  preva- 
lent in  these  countries.  Their  climates  were 
arid  and  timber  scarce:  the  walls  were  formed  as 
they  are  there  at  the  present  day,  of  dried  mud  : 
the  roof,  also  of  dried  mud,  rested  on  hori- 
zontal rafters  : the  walls  were  made  as  high  as 
the  timbers  of  the  roof  were  long,  and  the 
mud  roof  being  thick  and  heavy,  required 
support.  In  the  facade  of  an  Egyptian  temple, 
the  natural  arrangement  of  scaffolding  to  sup- 
port the  roof  that  formed  a square  with  the 
walls,  would  suggest  not  only  the  proportions, 
but  even  the  fanciful  ornamentation  of  the 
columns  by  which  the  scaffolding  was  to  be 
replaced.  This  square  space  might  be  divided 
by  upright  posts  into  two,  or  three,  or  four 
rectangles,  each  calculated  to  receive  a 
column ; but  three  was  the  usual  number 
in  Egypt,  and  the  attention  of  freemasons 
is  directed  to  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  methods  to  be  pointed  out  cor- 
respond with  the  traditionary  symbols  of 
masonry, — such  as  the  three  steps  of  masonry, 
Jacob’s  ladder,  the  tesselated  pavement,  & c. 
&c. : — all  this,  the  lecturer  considered,  went  far 
to  prove  that  though  their  meaning  had  been 
lost  for  full  2,000  years,  the  symbols  and  tra- 
ditions had  been  wonderfully  correctly  handed 
down  from  perhaps  a much  more  remote 
period,  and  directly  from  Egypt.  The  square 
formed  between  the  flat  roof  and  the  walls 
early  became  a rule  in  masonry,  which  was 
never  afterwards  greatly  deviated  from.  The 
architecture  of  Greece  differed  from  that  of 
Egypt  in  form,  but  not  in  principle,  showing 
that  the  Egyptian  order  of  priesthood,  that 
represented  by  our  architects  and  civil  engi- 
neers, taught  principles  as  well  as  practice, 
and  that  their  Grecian  disciples,  though  bound 
down  by  all  the  mysterious  vows  of  secrecy 
still  to  be  found  among  freemasons,  were  able 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom 
of  rule  that  oppressed  everything  in  Egypt, 
and  to  devise  new  applications  suited  to  a cli- 
mate in  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  rain  as  well  as  heat.  They  introduced 
the  sloping  roof  and  the  frieze  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  thus  gained  additional  space  for  the 
introduction  of  appropriate  ornament. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
Parthenon,  deemed  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
the  Greek  temples : finding  that  its  facade, 
including  the  pediment,  occupies  a space  of 
nearly  two  squares  set  side  by  side,  let  us  work 
in  one  of  these  squares  by  dividing  it  equally 
into  four  parts  horizontally,  and  then  again 
perpendicularly  in  like  manner  into  four  : it  is 
thus  chequered  or  tesselated  into  sixteen  small 
squares,  which,  regarded  perpendicularly,  re- 
solve themselves  into  four  tiers,  each  composed 
of  four  squares  : — take  away  the  topmost  row 
of  small  squares  from  the  roof  and  cornice,  and 
there  remain  four  tiers,  each  composed  of 
three  squares  high.  These  severally  indicate 
spaces  in  which  to  erect  a column  with  its  en- 
tablature. Now,  let  us  dismiss  this  chequered 
square  from  present  consideration  and  confine 
our  attention  to  one  of  those  spaces  containing 
three  small  squares,  upon  which  its  own  por- 
tion of  the  roof  will  rest.  It  will  be  shown 
that  a few  leading  proportions  of  the  order 
may  readily  be  found  within  this  space,  and 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  more 
in  this  cursory  manner  without  fatiguing  the 
audience,  I will  ask  you  to  believe  me  when  I 
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tell  you,  that  by  pursuing  the  same  method 
further,  every,  even  the  most  minute,  propor- 
tion and  moulding  of  capital,  frieze,  triglyph, 
and  cornice,  may  be  drawn  without  a model  so 
accurately,  that  it  shall  perfectly  correspond  in 
every  respect  with  drawings  made  according  to 
actual  measurements  of  the  building.  Let  us 
then  represent  one  of  these  spaces  by  drawing 
on  a large  scale  a rectangle  three  times  as  high 
as  it  is  wide  for  the  Doric  order. 

The  topmost  line  represents  the  bottom  of 
the  cornice  or  weight  of  the  roof  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  the  long  sides  represent  upright 
beams  of  scaffolding.  If  we  draw  the  dia- 
gonals of  this  rectangle  (and  call  it  X No.  1) 
we  form,  as  it  were,  a joint  stool  for  the  ends  of 
the  weight  to  rest  on.  Through  the  centre  of 
X draw  a horizontal  line  to  the  sides  of  the 
rectangle  : it  divides  the  rectangle  into  two. 
Draw  the  diagonal  of  the  upper  half  and  call 
it  X No.  2.  It  will  be  found  to  cut  X No.  1 
in  two  points,  and  these  intersections  inva- 
riably give  the  true  diameter  of  the  shaft  in  its 
upper  third  both  in  this  and  in  all  the  orders. 
Now  pursue  the  same  course  with  X No.  2 as 
we  did  with  the  first  X,  by  drawing  a horizontal 
line  through  its  centre:  this  cuts  off  one  quarter 
from  the  whole  rectangle:  draw  the  diagonals 
of  this  uppermost  quarter  and  call  it  X No.  3. 
Where  X No.  3 cuts  X No.  1 is  invariably  the 
line  of  the  architrave.  We  have  thus  found 
two  important  proportions,  viz.,  the  lower  part 
of  the  entablature,  which  in  itself  constitutes  a 
-weight  in  addition  to  the  roof,  and  have  also 
found  a leading  measurement  of  the  shaft  of 
•the  column.  To  show  that  the  latter  propor- 
tion is  a true  one  relatively  to  the  weight  of 
the  roof  and  the  length  of  the  column,  bisect 
the  uppermost  line  of  the  rectangle  which  we 
said  represented  the  weight,  and  join  its 
centre  by  two  lines  with  the  angles  at  the  base 
or  ground  line.  This  represents  a conical 
support  for  the  middle  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  roof,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
passes  exactly  through  the  intersections  of 
X No.  1 with  X No.  2,  showing  that  that  part 
. of  the  shaft  concentrates,  as  it  were,  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  pressure  and  of  support  between 
the  base  line  and  the  roof.  Now  divide  the 

■ rectangle  by  letting  fall  a perpendicular  from 
• the  apex  of  this  triangle  or  cone  upon  the 
, ,ground,  through  the  centre  of  the  column,  and 

join  the  lower  end  of  this  perpendicular  with 
the  two  ends  of  the  line  of  the  architrave  drawn 
through  the  two  intersections  of  X No.  1 with 
X No.  3 : this  will  represent  the  bearing  on 
the  base  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  entablature 
or  weight  pressing  downwards  and  inwards, 
and  where  these  lines  cut  the  lower  limbs  of 
X No.  1 will  be  the  diameter  of  a straight- 
sided column  or  pilaster  of  the  order  at  that 
point : join  these  points  with  those  found  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  shaft  on  each  side,  and 
produce  them  downwards  to  the  base  and 
upwards  to  the  horizontal  line  (drawn  through 
the  middle  of  X No.  2),  you  will  thus  form  the 
shaft  of  a column  (without  entasis)  which  will 
answer  the  minutest  measurement  of  the  actual 
column  of  the  Parthenon  ; for,  if  perfectly  cor- 
rectly drawn,  and  the  base  be  divided  into  sixty 
parts,  you  will  obtain  a measure  by  which  to 
. test  every  other  proportion  by  authority — such 
as  the  height  of  the  shaft,  the  diameter  of  the 
neck,  and  the  distance  between  any  two  columns 
or  intercolumniation  (by  doubling  the  distance 
between  the  base  of  the  column  and  the  side 
i of  the  rectangle).  If  you  now  draw  lines  from 

■ the  apex  of  the  tall  triangle  to  the  ends  of  the 
line  which  divides  the  rectangle  into  two,  you 
will  find  that  they  cut  the  upper  limbs  of  X 
No.  3 in  the  exact  line  of  the  bottom  of  the 
frieze,  and  give  the  just  width  of  the  triglyph. 
In  like  manner  every  part  of  the  order  may  be 
found  till  all  is  completed,  and  then,  when 
compared  with  the  model,  the  compasses  will 
prove  the  accurate  correspondence  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  different  proportions  with  the 
actual  measurement  of  this  splendid  monu- 
ment.* In  examining  this  method,  it  is  particu- 
larly deserving  of  attention,  that  every  orna- 
ment introduced  in  the  lines  of  pressure  and 
support,  such  as  the  triglyph  capital,  &c.  and 
every  fillet  of  the  cornice  actually  represent 

* To  wliat  extent  is  Dr.  Bell  acquainted  with  the  investi- 
gations of  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith  in  this  path  ? — Ed. 


the  contention  of  the  opposing  forces  of  gravity 
and  support  represented  by  intersections  of 
these  lines.  The  entasis,  or  bulging  of  the 
column,  is  esteemed  such  a point  of  dispute 
and  difficulty,  that  I must  shortly  indicate  how 
it  is  produced  before  I leave  the  Parthenon. 
For  reasons  connected  with  the  science  of 
optics,  this  was  made  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
the  corner  columns,  which  are  seen  against  the 
light ; whereas  pilasters  close  upon  a wall  were 
made  straight,  and  columns  but  little  removed 
from  one  nearly  so.  To  form  the  entasis, 
divide  the  lower  half  of  the  rectangle  into  three 
equal  parts,  or  half  squares,  by  horizontal 
lines,  and  join  the  ends  of  these  lines  with  the 
opposite  superior  angle  of  the  original  rect- 
angle. Now  divide  the  upper  third  or  square 
of  the  rectangle  into  four  equal  parts  by  hori- 
zontal lines.  X No.  1 joins  the  top  of  the 
rectangle  with  the  centre  of  the  line  which 
divides  the  rectangle  into  halves,  or  fourth 
half-square  from  the  bottom.  Now  join  the 
extremities  of  the  next  or  second  line  from  the 
top  with  the  middle  of  the  third  line  from  the 
base ; then  those  of  the  third  line  from  the 
top  with  the  second  from  the  base;  and,  lastly, 
the  third  quarter  (below  the  line  of  the  archi- 
trave) with  the  middle  of  the  base  line  : the 
intersections  of  these  lines  give  a series  of 
points  which,  when  severally  joined  vertically, 
and  produced,  as  before  described,  for  the 
straight-sided  column,  will  result  in  a beautiful 
parabolic  curve  or  entasis,  which  falls  on  the 
same  point  of  the  base  line  as  the  pilaster. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  one  order 
of  architecture,  the  Doric;  but  the  same  prin- 
ciples, slightly  modified  as  respects  the  cornice, 
when  a base  is  introduced  for  the  column  to 
rest  on,  will  enable  us  to  construct  every  other, 
and  so  perfect  is  the  method,  that  we  find  the 
ornaments  peculiar  to  each  order  grow  out  of 
the  intersections  of  these  and  other  lines,  so 
that  the  allotted  number  of  flutes  in  the  shaft, 
the  proportions  of  the  capital  and  frieze,  &c., 
and  even  their  very  forms  and  ornaments,  be- 
come almost  a necessity  instead  of  being  left 
entirely  to  the  guidance  of  the  taste  of  the 
architect. 

The  proportions  of  the  columns  and  enta- 
blature, technically  termed  “ the  order,”  are, 
however,  very  subordinate  to  those  of  the 
building  as  a whole ; and  to  want  of  consider- 
ation of  the  principles  on  which  this  is  regulated 
in  reference  to  the  site  it  is  designed  to  occupy, 
we  owe  most  of  the  errors  fallen  into  by 
modern  architects,  who  have  adopted  Grecian 
models  for  our  public  buildings. 

A tali  narrow  tower  on  the  top  of 
a hill  makes  but  little  appearance,  its  elevation 
being  trivial  compared  with  that  on  which  it 
stands ; so  also  a long  low  line  of  building  on 
a plain  is  mean,  considered  architecturally. 
The  Greeks  well  understood  the  effect  of  con- 
trast. In  proportion  to  the  height  and  distance 
of  the  intended  site  they  extended  the  width 
of  the  building,  to  give  it  dignity  and  im- 
portance ; and  the  Parthenon  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  of  the  Acropolis,  accordingly  received  two 
squares  for  its  fa9ade;  but  look  to  the  un- 
happy effect  of  placing  proportions  designed 
for  such  a site  on  a level  with  the  eye,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Manchester  Exchange  portico, 
far  too  heavy  and  massive  for  their  situation. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Ionia,  with 
no  better  sites  for  their  temples  than  gently 
swelling  knolls,  felt  this,  and  gave  generally 
the  proportion  of  a square  and  half  to  the 
facade,  or  rather  two  squares  divided  into  five, 
omitting  to  fill  up  the  two  external  spaces  with 
columns  : with  this  modification  the  height  of 
the  rectangle  in  which  the  column  was  formed 
was  four  instead  of  three  times  its  width,  and 
the  proportions  peculiar  to  the  early  or 
Athenian  Ionic  pillar  were  thence  derived  ; and 
for  columns  in  antis  the  still  more  perfect 
proportion  of  four  and  a half  squares,  the 
whole  being  well  adapted  to  be  viewed  from  a 
moderate  distance.  For  a confined  space  in  a 
city  and  on  level  ground,  a still  taller  propor- 
tion was  required  for  the  elevation  ; and  thence 
arose  the  Corinthian  order  of  a square  divided 
into  six  parts,  or  two  squares,  omitting  two 
spaces  or  sixths  at  each  end,  giving  rectangles 
of  five  times  their  width,  in  which  to  form  their 
tall  columns,  subject,  however,  to  modification. 


The  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hargreaves,  a hand-  - 
some  Corinthian  edifice  in  Meal-street,  Man-  - 
Chester,  well  shows  how  little  these  proportions  s 
suffer  from  being  viewed  in  that  narrow  space  ; ; 
whereas  the  new  Scotch  Church  in  Grosvenor-  • 
square,  in  the  same  style,  and  beautiful  near  at  t 
hand,  appears  almost  ugly  from  Oxford-road,  , 
and  suffers  greatly  in  comparison  with  an  in-  • 
ferior  but  better  placed  building,  the  Charlton  i 
Townhall,  of  Doric  proportions. 


A PICTURE  ON  GLASS. 

We  have  recently  seen  a picture  enamelled  I 
on  glass,  by  Mr.  Edward  Baillie,  from  Mr.  . 
John  Wood’s  “ Shakspeare  Reading  one  of 
his  Plays  before  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
Court,”  which  is  intended  for  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition. It  is  6 feet  by  5 feet.  It  exhibits  a 
high  degree  of  finish,  and  is  painted  in  a style 
rarely  attempted  in  this  country,  being,  in 
truth,  not  “ stained  glass,”  but  a picture  on 
glass,  with  qualities  peculiarly  its  own.  It 
must  have  cost  much  time,  anxiety,  and 
trouble  : the  artist  must  have  had  strong  faith 
and  energy  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  through 
on  speculation.  We  hope  his  labour  and  skill 
will  not  pass  unrewarded.  On  the  left  of  the 
picture  is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (statesman,  sea- 
man, soldier,  chemist,  and  historian) : the 
next  is  Lord  Southampton  ; and  then  comes 
William  Shakspeare.  The  Queen  is  the  central 
figure,  dressed  in  the  gorgeous  style  for  which 
she  was  well  known.  Lady  Hunsden,  Lady 
Nottingham, and  Lady  Southampton,  makeup 
the  group. 

The  ruby  glass  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
picture  is  of  different  manufactures  : the  cur- 
tain at  the  back  of  the  Queen  is  Belgian,  the 
dress  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  French,  and  the 
carpet  and  shoes  of  Shakspeare,  &c.  are  Eng- 
lish. The  secret  of  making  this  colour  was  for 
a long  time  obscure,  and  every  attempt  to  pro- 
duce it  was  a failure.  We  may  remark  that  in 
ancient  recipes  for  making  ruby  glass,  the 
metal  “gold,”  precipitated  by  a solution  of 
tin,  is  given  as  the  colouring  matter : modern 
science  proves  that  ruby  for  window  glass 
cannot  be  produced  in  this  manner : a speci- 
men, however,  of  the  colour  produced  by  gold 
is  shown  in  the  upper  dress  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  is  coated  on  one  side  only : the 
colour  where  the  hands,  jewels,  &c.,  occur  is, 
previous  to  enamelling,  removed  by  fluoric 
acid. 

The  term  “enamelled,”  on  glass,  used  in 
describing  this  picture,  will  perhaps  be  better 
understood  by  the  following  remarks.  In  an- 
cient or  mediaeval  figure  painting,  the  effect 
of  light  and  shade  is  produced  simply  by 
covering  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  a coat  of 
brown,  after  which  the  high  lights  are  etched 
out,  then  the  darker  shades  are  painted  in  : 
such  parts  as  are  required  to  be  yellow  are 
stained  on  the  back,  also  the  flesh  tints,  and 
for  this  purpose  once  burning  is  generally  suf- 
ficient. 

Enamelling  on  glass  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  process,  the  use  of 
orange,  red,  blue,  rose  colour,  &c.,  as  required 
to  produce  the  life-like  effects  of  a portrait : 
these  being  highly  vitrified  on  the  glass  be- 
come portions  of  it,  similar  to  the  enamelling  on 
copper,  with  this  difference,  that  the  colours 
used  for  glass  are  of  a transparent  nature, 
whilst  those  used  for  copper  are  “body 
colours,”  being  shown  on  a white  ground. 
When  we  say  that  the  heads  and  principal 
parts  of  this  picture  have  been  burnt  five 
times,  it  will  show  the  time,  risk,  and  trouble 
entailed  on  the  painter  by  this  style  of  art. 

This  picture  is  composed  of  nearly  eighty 
pieces  of  glass,  which  are  fitted  into  a copper 
frame  : the  joinings  are  almost  imperceptible, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare’s  legs 
and  feet,  do  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the 
whole. 


Archaeological  Institute. — On  the 
6th  inst.  the  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held 
in  Suffolk-street.  Sir  John  Boileau  presided. 
Many  interesting  objects  were  exhibited,  and 
several  papers  read,  including  one  on  the 
Bulla  (a  Roman  neck  ornament),  by  Mr. 
Yates. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRECEDENT  IN  DECO- 
RATION, AND  NOT  THE  LETTER,  OUR 
GUIDE. 

If  we  should  go  so  far  as  some  would  have  us, 
and  admit  that  classic  and  mediaeval  forms  and 
proportions  must  remain  unchangeable,  I think 
that  the  same  rule  will  not  hold  good  in  deco- 
rative art ; for  as  most  of  the  classic  and  me- 
diaeval forms  are  necessitated  by  the  construc- 
tional peculiarities,  they  are  in  some  measure 
confined  within  the  limits  of  mechanical  laws, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  decoration  is  go- 
verned by  the  taste,  the  imagination,  andsenseof 
beauty  and  fitness,  whose  larger  and  freer  sphere 
alone  can  put  any  limits  upon  it.  Even  among 
those  who  admit  and  practise  new  combinations 
and  beauties  in  general  arrangement  and  com- 
position, and  whose  works  show  how  much 
thought  and  patient  care  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them,  we  find  too  often  that  their  details 
have  scarcely  a feature  that  is  at  best  more 
than  an  imitation  of  ancient  work.  The  first 
pleasure  experienced  on  contemplating  a good 
building,  where  this  heedlessness  of  detail  (as  a 
thing  worthy  of  close  attention)  is  manifested, 
will  be  found  to  be  chilled,  when  we  look 
closely  into  the  design;  for,  with  the  general 
composition,  the  evidence  of  thought  and  de- 
sign ceases,  the  hand  becomes  feeble,  and  is 
content  to  take  up  conventional  forms,  and  to 
follow  in  the  old  dusty  track,  by  a copyism 
that  blindly  follows  what  others  have  pre- 
viously laboured  to  produce.  In  the  impres- 
sion that  a building  leaves  on  the  memory  of 
those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  art  that 
has  produced  it,  and  even  on  less  educated 
minds,  will  be  most  frequently  found  the 
criterion  of  its  real  merit ; and  just  in  that 
degree  that  the  designer’s  mind  has  been 
master  of  his  whole  work,  will  it  be  capable  of 
conveying  to  others  the  poetry  of  his  art. 

The  architect  writes  his  mind  on  stone  and 
wood ; and  whether  it  be  mean  or  noble  it  is 
stamped  there  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions to  read.  How  then  will  the  work  of  that 
one  be  looked  upon  who  is  content  to  hand 
down  the  subterfuges  and  imitations  of  dege- 
nerate taste  appended  to  his  design  ? They  are 
to  his  building  what  artificial  flowers  would  be 
if  grafted  on  a living  stem : like  these  his 
ornament  can  only  be  beautiful  because  it 
imitates  what  is  more  beautiful,  and  it  falls 
infinitely  short  of  it,  because  wanting  all  true 
life.  If,  then,  we  continue  to  copy  what  at 
first  was  the  artist’s  expression  of  what  he 
saw  in  the  natural  forms  around  him,  we  not 
only  lose  the  teaching  of  nature,  but  generally 
miss  the  artist’s  interpretation  of  it  as  well,  and 
the  work  becomes  our  version  of  his  genius. 

The  mediaeval  architects  were  remarkable  for 
their  heedlessness  of  precedent  in  this  respect : 
their  fixed  laws  were  in  construction  and 
general  design  chiefly,  and  great  latitude  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  in  the  best  ages  of 
pointed  architecture.  We  forget  when  we 
take  these  details  on  trust,  that  their  chief 
beauty  is  in  the  efforts  they  show  to  follow 
nature  with  no  intermediate  teacher;  and  at 
that  very  point  where  they  leave  her  for  another 
their  art  begins  its  decline.  We  cannot  look 
at  the  details  of  any  of  our  cathedrals,  or  even 
of  our  smaller  churches,  where  the  stems  of 
vine  and  ivy  trail  in  the  hollow  mouldings,  and 
the  boss,  like  a bunch  of  flowers,  grows  from 
the  arched  roofs,  where  the  garlands  mantle  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  with  their  foliage,  and 
faces  gaze  from  walls  and  arches,  and  not  feel 
that  the  workman  did  not  go  to  the  buildings 
he  had  seen  for  his  ornament,  neither  did  he 
count  the  cost  of  his  work  and  try  to 
put  up  something  that  would  cost  least  time, 
thought,  and  money.  His  was  a labour  of 
devotion,  a sacrifice  willingly  rendered  back  to 
Him  who  gave  the  power  to  conceive  it.  His 
models  he  gathered  from  the  green  earth  or 
the  living  creature  in  the  imaginings  of  his 
mind  and  the  histories  of  Scripture  or  the  em- 
blematic legends  of  saints.  All  are  types  of 
some  thought,  even  of  evil  passions  and 
hatreds  as  much  as  of  devotion  and  praise,  for 
among  the  numerous  grotesque  figures  are 
many  that  speak  plainly  enough  contempt  and 
irony,  and  rivalry  the  most  bitter;  and  some 
of  the  faces  are  the  very  impersonations  of 
wickedness.  Instead  of  scoffing  at  the  rude- 


ness of  these,  it  would  be  better  for  us  if  we  For  single  men,  lodging  houses  on  the  model 
were  to  strive  to  follow  their  earnestness ; for,  ■ plan  may  do ; but  how  is  the  workman  with  a 
manifold  as  their  defects  are,  few  can  so  forci-  family  of  four  to  six  in  number  to  be  hived  ? 
bly  embody  an  expression  or  a meaning,  and  this  latter  wants  three  rooms  at  4s.  a week. 


too  many  now  work  without  having  any  mean- 
ing to  embody,  but  are  satisfied  with  the  so- 
called  correctness  of  their  style.  The  very 
foliage  often  seems  to  be  typical.  In  the  oak 
and  thorn  and  ivy  leaves  are  the  emblems  of 
the  thick  forests  that  grew  round  the  monks’ 
dwelling-places  in  their  first  simplicity,  and  the 
beasts  and  birds  that  inhabited  them  have 
their  place  in  his  decoration.  Birds  and 
flowers,  from  their  gayer  colours,  are  especial 
favourites  in  the  illuminations  of  manuscripts. 
There  are  many  faces,  also,  that  are  self-evident 
portraits  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  paintings, 
carvings,  and  stained  glass. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  art  of  architec- 
tural decoration  to  expand  till  we  free  ourselves 
from  the  love  of  copyism,  and  take  up  in  its 
stead  the  animating  spirit  of  the  past.  With 
our  added  knowledge  and  increased  means, 
to  what  might  we  not  attain  if  we  only  trusted 
ourselves  to  this  spirit.  Let  antiquarian 
knowledge  be  no  longer  the  guide,  but  rather 
the  suggester,  and  we  shall  eventually  attain, 
what  it  now  perplexes  so  many  heads  even  to 
imagine, — a new  style.  Have  we  not  our  own 
history  and  our  own  faith  to  symbolize  that 
we  need  to  cling  to  those  of  the  past,  that  are 
often  but  barely  comprehensible  ? Are  there 
not  more  lands  and  more  wonders  known  to 
us,  from  which  we  may  collect  our  models, 
than  our  forefathers  had  ? Why  do  we  even 
pass  by  familiar  objects  to  copy  their  represent- 
ations of  them  ? Why  content  ourselves  by 
putting  up  griffins  or  dragons,  or  other 
fabulous  creatures,  when  the  whole  of  animated 
nature  offers  its  graceful  forms  to  us,  and  the 
simplest  weed  that  grows  is  a more  beautiful 
and  perfect  thing  than  ever  was  chiseled  by 
man’s  labour  or  coloured  by  his  art;  and  not 
the  earth’s  surface  only,  but  from  its  hidden 
places,  we  might  learn,  and  turn  its  crystals 
and  fossils  to  our  use.  The  sea  also  offers  its 
beauties  to  our  eyes,  in  the  forms  of  its  shells, 
its  fuci,  and  corals,— things  seldom  used  in 
decoration,  but  certainly  most  appropriate  for 
sea-side  buildings,  and  those  which  are  used 
for  what  appertains  more  especially  to  naval 
purposes.  We  who  live  in  a new  age  must 
not  confine  ourselves  only  to  that  which  our 
fathers  knew  and  practised.  Whatever  they 
saw  spread  out  for  them  is  yet  more  widely 
spread  for  us  ; but  instead  of  turning  back  and 
copying  their  works,  let  its  seek,  with  the 
same  spirit  that  they  possessed,  in  that  same 
book  in  which  they  sought,  and  found,  that 
which,  though  old  as  the  creation,_  is  to  us 
ever  the  newest  and  fairest.  E.  W.  L.  C. 


PLEDGE-DEPOTS  FOR  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

The  early  advocacy  of  lodging-houses  by 
The  Builder  was  not  without  effect  in 
popularising  the  theme.  The  extensive  clear- 
ances made  in  densely  inhabited  poor  quarters, 
and  the  extrusion  of  hundreds  of  families  from 
qualid,  ill -ventilated,  undrained  courts  and 
lanes,  absolutely  required  the  substitution  of 
other  locations  ; for  swarming  poverty  must 
have  sought  shelter  in  remoter  purlieus,  where 
they  would  cling  and  cluster  in  closer  and 
fouler  community,  or  else  have  emigrated  to 
the  county  towns  or  agricultural  districts. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  metropolis,  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
growing  taste  for  embellishment,  houses  of 
such  a character  as  might  suit  the  labouring 
classes  have  not  been  built ; and  equally  so 
that  the  only  chance  which  now  remains  for 
making  provision  for  the  operatives  is  depend- 
ent on  the  construction  of  suitable  lodging- 
houses  at  convenient  intervals.  A porter  or 
even  an  inferior  shopman  of  New  Oxford-street, 
or  of  the  style-reforming  centres,  cannot  find 
lodgings  at  a distance  under  one  mile  and  a 
half  and  frequently  three  miles  from  his  occu- 
pation ; and  although  the  higher  grade  of 
clerks  are  receding  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
centre  (some  of  them  by  rail)  still  the  relin- 
quished tenements  hardly  suffice  to  supply  the 
accruing  wants  of  those  who  succeed  them. 


clean,  wholesome  and  convenient ; but  these 
he  cannot  get,  nor  even  two  rooms  fit  lor 
human  habitation  at  that  price.  Twenty  shil- 
lings may  be  considered  (allowing  for  lost 
time,  sickness,  &c.)  the  average  wages  of  the 
sons  of  toil,  and  in  this  year  of  free  trade,  that 
sum  will  go  further  than  30s.  would  have  gone 
ten  years  ago ; yet  how  can  the  father  of  a family 
see  his  little  ones  pine  for  food  or  raiment 
(which  they  must  inevitably  do),  if  he  exceed 
that  sum  for  lodging. 

It  is  not  so  much  thought  of  as  the  subject 
needs,  that  a clean  commodious  apartment  not 
only  conduces  to  the  health  of  a family  group, 
but  that  the  facilities  it  affords  economises 
time  and  materially  promotes  morality.  The 
common  saloon  at  home , with  a fire , often  keeps 
the  hard-wrought  mechanic  from  the  gin 
parlour ! What  is  wanted  is  the  Family 
Lodging-house,  with  fitments  suitable  to  the 
advanced  state  of  a fearfully  increased  and 
much  improved  community.  That  march  of 
science  which  refines  the  tastes,  whilst  it  in- 
creases the  requirements  of  the  higher  orders, 
goes  on  progressively,  and  the  modes  of  life 
which  were  tolerated  last  century  by  the  hum- 
blest citizen,  would  now  be  loathed  as  un- 
suited to  the  circumstance  and  wealth  of  this 
nation,  as  well  as  to  the  era  in  which  we  live. 

The  public  baths  are  certainly  a great  con- 
venience and  luxury  to  the  poor,  but  the  wash- 
houses, to  be  convenient,  should  be  attached  to 
their  dwellings .-  the  mother  of  an  infant  family 
cannot,  nor  can  the  sick  or  weakly  roomkeeper, 
go  out  to  wash. 

All  the  requirements  of  our  social  state  are 
now  better  understood  than  formerly,  because 
they  are  more  studied.  The  accumulation  of 
living  souls  within  the  focus  of  London  presses 
upon  the  fiscal  powers  for  increased  provision 
against  general  want : the  public  health,  as 
also  the  public  peace,  demand  it : the  laws  of 
nature,  as  well  as  the  law  of  God,  inforce  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  vast  requirement,  to 
which  little  attention  has  been  paidinthiscountry 
— one  which  our  neighbours,  the  French,  have 
long  acknowledged  and  acted  on  : but  as  yet,, 
in  this  metropolis,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  realise  a resort  for  the  people,  which  has 
been  blessed  abroad  with  the  happiest  results 
to  millions.  As  this  is  a foundation  fixed  on 
the  first  of  Christian  virtues,  and  as  it  is 
embodied  in  structures,  The  Builder  may 
not  be  a bad  medium  of  a design  which  has 
for  its  corner-stone  the  Christian  basis  of 
charity : this  is  a Mont  de  Pietii — a great 
national  pawnbroker’s  warehouse,  not  at  thirty 
per  cent,  and  tickets  and  pence,  and  too  often, 
at  other  extortions,  but  simply  at  five  per  cent. 


per  annum. 

Such  a per  centige  (calculated  to  a month) 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  not  only  to  pay  a suit- 
able return  for  capital  invested  (such  as  four 
percent.),  but  would  amply  requite  the  numer- 
ous hands  employed  in  superintendence  and. 
management.  In  such  an  establishment  not 
only  would  a fair  equivalent  be  given  for  the 
value  of  the  article  pawned,  but  an  additional 
extent  of  time  might  be  allowed  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  deposit ; for,  unhappily,  the. 
bequest  of  paternity,  the  valued  gift,  the  not-to- 
be-rcplaced  relique  of  friendship  or  love  is 
but  too  often  forfeited,  and  for  ever  lost,  under 
the  present  grinding  system  of  heartless  exac- 
tion. 

I do  not  say  that  pawnbrokers  are  worse 
than  other  men,  but  their  vocation  makes  them 
callous,  and  their  profits  are  on  the  distresses 
of  the  needy,  for  the  confiscation  of  the  pledge 
is  the  greatest  gain  to  the  lender. 

Did  the  rich  know  this,  they  would  feel  for 
it,  but  as  a body  they  cannot  know  it : it  is 
only  through  the  press,  and  by  the  narrative 
of  those  who  “ know  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor”  they  ever  can  know  it. 

There  is  as  much  charity  as  wealth  in  our 
happy  land  : every  corner  we  turn  announces 
it.  See  St.  George’s  Hospital  fronting  two 
parks  ! But  look  everywhere,  on  all  sides, 
it  is  there  ! How  many  institutions  founded 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
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hospitals,  schools,  nay,  the  very  district  poor- 
houses  ! And  yet  we  have  no  Mont  de  Piet&. 

Of  churches  we  have  many,  and  more  every 
day  arise.  Is  a subscription  wanting,  thou- 
sands flow  in  for  the  promotion  of  religion ; 
but  is  not  the  glory  of  God  promoted  most 
and  best  by  conducing  to  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures  ? Charity  with  us  is  diffuse,  inces- 
sant, and  indefinite  : the  countless  private  calls 
on  humanity  are  answered,  and  in  too  many 
unworthy  instances  satisfied.  Give  the  claim 
only  a body  and  form , and  where  was  it  ever 
found  deficient  ? This  plan,  then,  of  Monts 
de  Piet&  (and  I adopt  the  phrase  in  honour  of 
the  French  origination)  needs  but  this  body 
and  form— it  requires  but  the  advocacy  of  the 
press — it  has  but  to  be  held  up  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  rich,  and  the  result  will  be 
sure  to  be  the  successful  establishment  of 
institutions  which,  in  times  of  poverty,  sick- 
ness, and  calamity  will  yield  inestimable, 
because  prompt,  succour  to  the  indigent  popu- 
lation,—-the  source  of  labour  and  the  stay  of 
the  empire. 

Commerce  may  prosper  and  wealth  accumu- 
late amongst  the  section  of  proprietors,  but 
unless  that  wealth  be  diffused,  and  the 
condition  of  the  multitude  (the  producers)  be 
also  improved  and  ameliorated,  the  nation  can- 
not be  said  to  prosper : the  aggregation  of 
property  in  vast  hoards  benefits  not,  for  whilst 
it  elevates  some  above  their  natural  sphere,  it 
depresses  the  great  mass  below  the  rights  of 
humanity ; and  the  extreme  of  luxury  on  the 
one  hand  renders  that  privation  the  more 
severe  under  which  the  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  languishing.  Quondam. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  ALTAR  OR  COM- 
MUNION TABLE  IN  EARLY  CHURCHES. 

I AM  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  trouble  you 
again  on  this  subject,  but  I will  strictly  obey 
your  injunction,  and  not  follow  Mr.  Elliott  in 
converting  a simple  question  of  fact  into  a 
theological  discussion.  I might  fairly  leave 
the  question  as  it  now  stands,  as  Mr.  Elliott 
having  expressed  an  opinion  contrary  to  the 
established  views  of  those  having  the  same 
material  to  judge  from  with  himself,  and 
having,  as  it  appears  to  me,  failed  in  bringing 
any  kind  of  evidence  in  favour  of  his  opinion,* 
the  ordinary  rules  of  discussion  render  it  need- 
less to  go  into  evidence  on  the  subject.  Be- 
sides this,  being  simply  an  architect,  and 
having  neither  the  time  nor  learning  for  an 
inquiry  which  might  set  one  wandering  through 
the  whole  range  of  ancient  fathers  and  church 
historians,  I am  only  anxious  to  show  that  the 
onus  probandi  still  rests  with  your  corre- 
spondent, and  that  he,  in  stating  a novel  or 
unusual  opinion,  ought  at  least  to  have  given 
it  as  such,  and  not  to  have  stated  it  in  terms 
calculated  to  lead  the  uninformed  to  suppose 
it  an  admitted  and  incontrovertible  fact. 

Mr.  Elliott’s  more  important  assertions  may 
he  condensed  into  three  : — 

1.  That  in  the  early  churches  there  was 
“ nothing  resembling  the  nature  of  the  sanc- 
tuary”— “ no  semblance  of  a holy  place.” 

2.  That  there  was  in  them  “ no  semblance  ” 
— " nothing  even  to  remind  men  of  an  altar.” 

3.  That  though  there  was  a raised  platform 
at  one  end  of  them,  on  this  “ the  communion 
table  was  never  placed,  but  invariably  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation.” 

On  the  first,  I will  mention  that  we  learn 
from  Bingham  that  the  bema,  or  tribunal,  was, 
in  addition  to  its  ordinary  name,  called  “The 
Holy  “ The  Holy  of  Holies  “ The  Sa- 
crarium ;”  and  that  the  same  word  is  some- 
times used  for  it  by  which  the  Seventy  desig- 
nate the  sanctuary  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Bishop  Sparrow  speaks  of  the  “ ayiov  /%a” 
[the  holy  tribunal),  “ the  sanctuary , railed  in,  of 
* * * “ that  it  might  not  be 

pressed  upon  by  the  multitude.”  Wheatly 
speaks  of  the  “ sacrarium,  since  called  the 
chancel;”  and  it  is  notorious,  that  Eusebius, 
in  the  passage  so  frequently  quoted,  speaks  of 
the  “ Holy  of  Holies  ” being  surrounded  with 
a screen  or  railing.  These  authorities  are  suf- 
ficient to  throw  upon  your  correspondent  the 

* The  passage  cited  from  Justin  Martyr  is  absolutely 
silent  on  nil  the  questions  at  issue. 


burden  of  proving  that  there  was  “ no  sem- 
blance of  a holy  place.” 

On  the  second  assertion  (that  there  was 
no  semblance — nothing  to  remind  men  of  an 
altar),  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  bring  autho- 
rities to  prove  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary 
opinion.  Bingham  seems  to  feel  this,  and 
says  “ we  never  read  of  any  such  dispute  in 
the  primitive  Church ; for  ancient  writers 
used  both  names  indifferently,  some  calling  it 
altar,  others  the  Lord’s  Table,”  See.  Mede 
actually  doubts  whether  it  is  called  anything 
else  than  altar  by  writers  of  the  two  first  ages, 
which  is,  of  course,  saying  too  much.  It  ap- 
pears that  Ignatius,  Iremeus,  Origen,  Tertul- 
iian,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom,  Zeno,  See.,  &c.,  all 
use  the  term  altar.  I am  aware  that  Ignatius 
is  not  a certain  authority,  but  there  is  evidence 
enough  without  him  ; and  even  the  interpola- 
tions of  his  works  will  come  within  the  range 
given  us  by  Mr.  Elliott.  Eusebius  uses  the 
same  word  ; indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ways used  indifferently  with  other  terms, 
though  it  is  true  that  the  early  Christians  ad- 
mitted, as  between  themselves  and  the  Pagans 
and  the  Jews,  that  they  had  no  altars — meaning 
that  they  had  no  altar  for  the  bloody  sacrifice 
of  slain  victims.  The  fact  of  its  being  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  wood  does  not  affect  this  ques- 
tion, as  even  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  both  the 
altars  were  mainly  of  that  material.  Bishop 
Sparrow  says  that  the  “ names  altar  or  holy 
table  were  used  for  the  same  things,  though 
most  frequently  the  fathers  and  councils  use 
the  word  altar"  With  such  evidence  before 
him,  how  can  Mr.  Elliott  say  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  ancient  churches  “ even  to  re- 
mind men  of  an  altar?” 

The  remaining  assertion  is  that  'the  holy 
table  was  never  placed  in  the  chancel,  but 
always  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation. 

That  it  was  in  one  sense  often  in  the  midst 
of  the  congregation,  I admit,  inasmuch  as  the 
chancel  or  sanctuary  was  not  limited  usually 
to  the  mere  projecting  apse,  but  protruded 
into  the  church,  so  that  some  portions  of  the 
congregation  were  on  either  side  of  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  a modern  church  with  chancel 
aisles.  This,  however,  is  not,  I apprehend, 
what  Mr.  Elliott  means;  he  claims  for  it  a 
place  altogether  external  to  the  cancelli.  The 
famous  passage  in  Eusebius  on  this  point  has, 

I believe,  by  some  been  held  to  favour  Mr. 
Elliott’s  view ; but  if  so,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  innumerable  regulations  as  to  who  were 
and  who  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  approach 
the  altar  ? The  oldest  English  translation  I 
have  met  with  (A.D.  1584)  gives  it  thus : 

“ But  this  man  having  finished  the  temple,  and 
the  most  high  seates  for  the  presidents  honor, 
againe  having  placed  the  underseates  in  a 
passing  good  order,  and  last  of  all  the  most 
holy  place,  the  altar  being  set  in  the  middest  : 
againe,  he  so  compassed  these  things  with 
wooden  rails  wrought  up  to  the  top  with  arti- 
ficial carving  that  too  many  might  not  come 
therein.”  Bingham  says  on  this,  that  it  “ is 
not  to  be  interpreted,  as  some  have  misunder- 
stood it,  of  the  altar’s  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  nave  or  body  of  the  church,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  bema,  or  sanctuary,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  upper  end  as  that  the  syn- 
thronus,  the  seats  of  the  bishop  and  presby- 
ters might  be  behind  it.” 

The  Chevalier  Bunsen  in  his  “Basilicas  of 
Christian  Rome,”  after  quoting  this  passage 
from  Eusebius,  explains  it  that  “ the  altar  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  square  ” [i.e.  the  inter- 
section of  transept)  “enclosed  behind  by  the 
clergy,  on  both  sides  by  the  magisterial  per- 
sons, so  that  the  entire  space  was  shut  off 
from  the  rest  with  screens,  in  front  against  the 
people,  on  both  sides  against  the  catechu- 
mens.” I think  he  is  slightly  mistaken  about 
the  magisterial  persons,  probably  understand- 
ing the  Soleion  to  be  referred  to.  Bingham, 
however,  gives  good  reasons  for  understanding 
this  of  the  presbytery  ; but  this  does  not  affect 
the  case  that  the  altar  was  within  the  cancelli. 
The  talented  reviewer  of  M.  Bunsen,  in  the 
Quarterly,  clearly  lays  down  the  whole  ar- 
rangement, and  describes  the  altar  as  “ within 
the  sanctuary  more  or  less  advanced  towards 
the  choir.”  The  late  Mr.  Hope,  Professor 
Willis,  Wheatly,  and  Bishops  Beveridge  and 
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Sparrow,  give  it  precisely  the  same  position 
Siegel,  in  his  “ Christlich-Kirchliche  Alter- 
thlimer,”  says  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  council  of  Laodicea  (a.d. 
361),  refused  the  laity  admittance  to  the  altar,” 
and  that  it  was  “early  the  custom  to  separate 
the  choir,  the  place  where  the  altar  stood,  from 
the  nave  of  the  church  with  screens.”  Again, 
in  describing  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  from 
Procopius,  he  says,  after  mentioning  the 
cancelli  and  their  gates,  “ In  this  bema,  or 
ayiov  ayuov,  stood  the  altar  or  holy  table.” 
Thus  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  old  St.  Peter’s ; 
thus  also  in  the  early  cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
said  to  have  been  copied  in  its  arrangement 
from  St.  Peter’s ; and  thus  I may  boldly  say  it 
clearly  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  every 
ancient  church  of  which  we  have  any  descrip- 
tion extant  : how  then,  when  we  find  it  pre- 
cisely in  this  position  in  the  Basilicas,  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us  to  the  present  day,  can 
we  assert  that  it  is  a modern  alteration,  and 
that  in  early  churches  it  was  never  placed 
there  ? 

Of  the  churches  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Constantine,  we  know  but  little,  but  that  little 
does  not  militate  against  what  we  know  of 
their  successors.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  the  upper  rooms,  in  which  the  early  dis- 
ciples worshipped  in  small  and  select  companies, 
should  present  all  the  same  arrangements  with 
a church  for  a mixed  congregation  at  a period 
of  more  advanced  extension  of  Christianity;  but, 
as  the  churches  of  Constantine  were  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  those  destroyed  throughout 
the  empire  by  Diocletian,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  their  arrangements  were  the  same, 
though  their  decorations  were  far  more  magni- 
ficent; and  Eusebius’s  description  does  not 
appear  intended  to  point  out  any  novelty  of 
arrangement. 

I think  I have  said  enough  (though  the  case 
is  so  obvious  that  I feel  almost  to  be  trifling 
with  your  readers  by  going  into  it)  to  prove 
that  the  old  churches,  according  to  the  received 
opinion,  had  a sanctuary  and  an  altar,  and  that 
the  altar  was  in  the  sanctuary.  I will  now  add, 
that  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  in  advance  of 
the  sanctuary,  a choir,  enclosed  by  a second 
range  of  cancelli ; thus  we  have,  firstly,  at  the 
extreme  end,  the  seats  for  the  bishop  and 
higher  clergy ; secondly,  the  altar,  with  its 
cancelli ; thirdly,  the  choir,  with  its  cancelli: 
as,  though  of  later  date,  in  San  Clemente,  and 
nearly  as  in  the  early  cathedral  at  Canterbury. 
The  great  change  from  this  to  the  later  ar- 
rangement was  to  bring  the  seats  of  the 
higher  clergy  forward  into  the  choir,  and  the 
doing  away  with  the  second  or  sanctuary 
screen,  which  gives  us  at  once  our  ordinary 
chancel  arrangement;  a change  quite  uncon- 
nected with  any  religious  innovations.  To 
these  innovations  are  to  be  attributed  the  mul- 
tiplication of  altars  and  the  increased  exclu- 
siveness of  choir  screens,*  but  the  main  change 
was  one  simply  of  convenience.  The  depth, 
too,  of  chancels  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  transubstantiation,  but  simply  arose 
from  the  increased  number  of  the  clergy 
or  choir  to  be  seated,  and  was  not " a 
constant  feature,  but  varied  directly  with 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  provided  for, 
which  accounts,  on  the  simplest  utilitarian 
principle,  for  the  extraordinary  varieties  of 
length  which  we  find  in  our  old  chancels. 
The  main  divisions  of  our  churches,  i.  e.,  the 
sanctuary,  the  choir,  and  the  nave,  agree  pre- 
cisely in  principle  with  those  of  the  early 
churches,  differing  only  in  the  altered  position 
of  the  clergy,  who,  instead  of  sitting  behind 
the  altar,  are  placed,  if  about  to  officiate  at  the 
communion,  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  if  other- 
wise, with  the  choir ; so  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  admitted  innovations  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  grand  primitive  divisions  have  been 
constantly  adhered  to,  and  are  still  retained  by 
our  own  church, f though  carelessness  or  igno- 

* I have,  for  brevity’s  sake,  avoided  going  into  the 
peculiar  arrangements  of  the  oastern,  as  distinguished 
from  the  western  church.  I may  mention  that  the  cre- 
dence table,  or  table  of  prothesis,  was  not  one  of  the  late 
additions,  as  Mr.  Elliott  supposes. — See  Bingham,  Siegel, 

t The  concession  of  our  reformers  as  to  bringing  for- 
ward the  altar  table,  at  the  time  of  communion,  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  Mr.  Elliott's  claim  upon  them  as 
agreeing  with  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had 
not  had  much  opportunity  of  searching  into  ancient 
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rance  have  too  generally  caused  them  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  S. 


CISTERNS,  LEAD  PIPES,  AND  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

We  return  to  the  appendices  to  the  "Report 
on  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis,” 
issued  by  the  General  Board  of  Health,  chiefly 
to  make  some  extracts  from  the  evidence  con- 
cerning cisterns  and  lead  pipes.  Dr.  Arthur 
H assail  being  asked, — 

" Have  you  made  any  examinations  of  cis- 
tern water?”  says, — “I  have,  many.  A cistern  is 
a small  reservoir,  and  has  all  the  faults  of  reser- 
voirs : the  water  contained  in  it  is  generally 
exposed  to  light,  air,  and  the  sun,  and  the 
dead  and  living  organic  matter,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  reservoirs,  too  often  goes  on  accumu- 
lating from  day  to  day,  the  former  seriously 
contaminating,  by  decomposition,  the  purity 
of  its  water : the  living  organic  productions 
present  in  the  water  of  cisterns  resemble  those 
of  the  water  of  the  company  by  which  it  is 
supplied  : certain  forms,  however,  become 
developed  in  the  water  of  cisterns  with  great 
rapidity,  as  the  entomostracece,  especially  Cy- 
clops, quadricornis,  lynceus  longirostris,  daph- 
nia  quadrangula,  infusoria,  confervece,  and 
diatomacece .•  the  entomostracece,  and  some  of 
the  infusoria,  swim  freely  about  in  the  water, 
while  the  confervece  and  diatomacece  either 
adhere  to  the  sides  or  else  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern,  together  with  the  grit  and  dead 
organic  matter,  forming  an  ever-increasing 
mass,  which  is  stirred  up  on  each  renewal  of 
the  water  only  to  subside  in  still  greater  quan- 
tity, until  after  the  lapse  of  weeks,  months, 
or  even  years,  some  fortunate  accident,  or  fre- 
quently the  offensive  and  putrid  state  of  the 
water  causes  the  cistern  to  be  cleaned,  and  a 
removal  of  the  putrescent  and  noxious  matter. 
On  making  inquiries  as  to  the  frequency  with 
which  cisterns  are  cleansed,  I was  astonished 
to  find  how  generally  they  are  neglected ; a 
neglect  which  is  to  be  explained  partly  by 
ignorance  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
repeated  and  careful  cleansing,  and  partly  by 
the  inconvenient  and  absurd  position  in  which 
cisterns  are  very  generally  placed,  mounted 
high  up,  frequently  just  over  the  privy  or 
closet,  and  often  requiring  ladders  to  reach 
them;  but  the  evils  of\cisterns  are  not  merely 
aggravated  by  neglect  and  bad  management, 
there  are  faults  of  construction  connected 
with  them  : thus  the  bottom  is  usually  level, 
and  the  tap  inserted  about  two  inches  above 
this  level,  leaving  a space  for  the  continued 
accumulation  of  grit  and  dead  and  living 
organic  matter:  this  evil  might  be  obviated 
by  having  the  cistern  of  a rounded  form  at 
the  bottom,  the  discharge  pipe  issuing  from 
the  centre.  Lastly,  the  material  of  cisterns  is 
bad  : they  should  be  made  of  glass,  earthen- 
ware, or  marble.” 

He  was  questioned  as  to  the  actual  effect  of 
sewer-water  : — 

“ Have  you  any  evidence  to  show  that 
sewer-water  does  contain  sulphurettedhydrogen 
in  such  large  quantity  as  to  be  prejudicial  and 
even  fatal  to  animal  life  ? — With  a view  of  de- 
termining this  question,  I made  the  following 
experiments  : — 1st  experiment.  A given  quan- 
tity of  Thames  water,  known  to  contain  living 
infusoria,  was  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
sewer  water:  examined  a few  minutes  after- 
wards, the  animaleulce  were  found  to  be  either 
dead,  or  deprived  of  locomotive  power  and  in 
a dying  state.  2nd  experiment.  A small  fish 
placed  in  a wine  glass  of  sewer  water,  imme- 
diately gave  signs  of  distress,  and  after  strug- 
gling violently,  floated  on  its  side,  and  would 
have  perished  in  a few  seconds,  had  it  not 
been  removed,  and  placed  in  fresh  water. 
3rd  experiment.  A bird  placed  in  a glass  bell- 
jar,  into  which  the  gas  evolved  by  the  sewer- 
water  was  allowed  to  pass,  after  struggling  a 
good  deal,  and  showing  other  symptoms  of 

arrangements  of  this  kind,  and  were  desirous  of  concedin'’- 
in  some  slight  degree  to  their  foreign  coadjutors,  Bucei” 
we  find,  told  them,  that  “ in  ancient  times  churches  were 
built  in  a round  form,  and  not  long,  like  our  , and  that  the 
place  for  the  clergy  was  always  in  the  middle,”  assertions 
lor  which  even  Mr.  Elliott  will  not  thank  him ! He  argues 
from  this,  that  “ our  division  of  the  chancels  from  the 
churches  was  another  article  of  treason  against  God  !”  In 
the  nice  of  this,  our  reformers  ordered  that  “ the  chancels 
eliould  remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past.” 
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the  action  of  the  gas,  suddenly  fell  on  its  side, 
and,  although  immediately  removed  into  fresh 
air,  was  found  to  be  dead.  These  experiments 
were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
sewer-water  of  the  Friar-street  sewer : they 
were  afterwards  repeated  with  the  water  of  six 
other  sewers  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
river,  and  with  the  same  result,  as  respects  the 
animaleulce  and  fish,  but  not  the  bird  : this, 
although  evidently  much  affected  by  the  nox- 
ious emanations  of  the  sewer-water,  yet  sur- 
vived the  experiment. 

Would  you  infer  from  these  experiments 
that  sewer-water,  as  contained  in  the  Thames 
near  to  London,  is  prejudicial  to  health  ? 
— I would  most  decidedly;  and  regard 
the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  as  nothing  less  than  diluted  sewer- 
water.” 

As  to  the  use  of  lead  pipes  and  cisterns,  Dr. 
R.  Angus  Smith  says  : — 

“ The  use  of  lead  pipes  is  common  enough; 
and  although  the  danger  from  lead  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the 
amount  used.  It  is  acknowledged  that  with 
soft  water,  lead  is  very  dangerous  ; but  I am 
disposed  to  think  that  it  is  dangerous  even 
with  hard,  except  when  a crust  forms  upon  it. 
When  a lead  pump  is  used,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  water  is,  there  is  still  lead  to  be 
found  in  it.  In  one  case  I found  lead  where 
there  were  62  grains  of  lime  salts  in  a gallon  : 
the  family  filtered  the  water,  but  that  did  not 
quite  remove  it,  although  it  was  much  im- 
proved. This  shows  the  lead  to  have  been  in 
complete  solution,  although  the  water  was  hard. 
The  pump  was  made  of  lead,  so  that  there  was 
a constant  friction  preserving  the  surface  clean 
and  assisting  comminution. 

In  another  case,  where  there  was  a lead 
pump  and  well,  the  water  also  coming  from  a 
badly-drained  and  putrid  underground,  the 
water  was  acid,  and  an  acid  salt  of  lead  was 
found  in  the  water,  strong  enough  to  have  a 
distinct  taste  of  lead,  and  otherwise  nauseous 
from  the  other  salts,  such  as  nitrates  and 
chlorides.  A few  bubbles  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  made  the  whole  of  a deep  brown  in- 
stantly, and  it  was  lamentable  to  find  that  the 
persons  who  used  it  did  not  suspect  any  evil 
from  this  source. 

The  use  of  zinc  in  lead  pipes  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a remedy,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to 
drink  even  zinc.  There  is  a lead  pipe  made  in 
Manchester  covered  with  tin  : a very  thin  film 
of  it  protects  it  considerably  from  the  action  of 
water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  Probably 
for  water-pipes  it  may  be  very  useful.  It  is 
time  that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the 
small  water-pipes  now  made  of  lead,  and  that 
the  use  of  lead  pumps  and  cisterns  should  be 
done  away  with,  unless  they  can  be  protected.” 

Up  to  this  time  it  has  been  broadly  stated 
that  soft  pure  water  acts  more  powerfully  on 
lead  than  hard  water.  Evidence  is  given  to 
show  that  one  is  not  more  injurious  than  the 
other. 

Mr.  Spencer  (of  Liverpool)  says  : — “ Those 
who  have  observed  the  destructive  effects  of 
hard  water  on  cisterns,  especially  in  Liverpool, 
where  the  water  is  pre-eminently  hard,  but 
who  have  not  studied  the  matter  chemically, 
have  been  at  a loss  to  account  for  some  of  the 
scientific  opinions  so  much  at  variance  with 
their  daily  observation.  In  a word,  the  closet- 
experimenter  has  usually  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  soft  water  only  acts  upon  lead,  while 
the  practical  observer  finds  that  cisterns  are 
more  rapidly  corroded  by  hard  water : hence 
has  arisen  so  much  conflicting  opinion.  A 
little  reflection,  however,  will  render  it  obvious 
that  the  effects  of  practice  can  scarcely  be 
observed  by  the  mere  immersion  of  slips  of 
brightened  lead  into  glass  vessels  containing 
either  hard  or  soft  water,  and  there  suffering 
them  to  remain  for  a few  weeks,  perhaps  only 
so  far  covered  as  to  prevent  evaporation  or  the 
accession  of  dust. 

It  must  be  recollected  also  that,  as  cisterns 
are  constructed,  lead  is  not  the  only  metal 
which  has  to  be  dealt  with ; there  being  the 
solder  which  is  used  for  the  joints.  Now  this 
substance,  which  is  an  admixture  of  lead  and 
tin,  will,  when  immersed  in  water  along  with 
lead,  act  as  a distinct  metal,  and  give  rise  to  a 


voltaic  action  between  the  lead,  the  solder,  and 
the  water.  This  will  cause  a rapid  corrosion 
at  tho  joints,  but  it  will  be  more  or  less  active 
in  proportion  to  the  hardness  or  chemical  im- 
purity of  the  water” 

A working  plumber,  William  Millard,  gives 
the  following  evidence  : — 

“ What  is  your  observation  of  the  different 
action  of  hard  and  soft  water  on  leaden  cis- 
terns ? — The  hard  water  eats  the  cistern  away : 
the  soft  water,  that  is  rain-water,  does  not 
sensibly  touch  it  at  all.  The  hard  water  of 
Highgate  will,  in  a few  years,  eat  the  bottom 
of  a leaden  cistern  entirely  away,  so  that  it 
will  be  useless. 

In  how  many  years  ? — In  about  three  or 
four  years. 

Does  not  a leaden  cistern  usually  last  longer 
than  that  in  Highgate  ? — No  ; it  eats  holes  in 
the  bottom,  particularly  at  the  places  where 
there  is  solder,  giving  it  a honeycombed 
appearance.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that 
it  is  a common  custom  here  for  the  people  to 
have  their  cisterns  painted. 

Is  that  a protection  ? — Yes,  if  the  paint  be 
allowed  time  to  get  thoroughly  dry  before  the 
water  is  let  into  the  cistern,  the  water  does  not 
act  upon  dry  lead,  and  the  cisterns  will  then 
last  for  years.” 


DOING  THINGS  BY  HALVES  AT 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

The  proposal  which  originally  appeared  in 
The  Builder  of  throwing  open  to  the  street 
the  entire  western  front  of  St.  Paul’s,  has  been 
compromised  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  by 
allowing  the  gates  of  the  enclosure  to  stand 
open  for  the  general  promenade  of  the  public. 
The  object  originally  contemplated  was  to  give 
greater  effect  to  the  building  itself  as  seen 
from  the  street,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
entire  thoroughfare  would  be  greatly  improved. 
The  project  was  set  aside  by  the  authorities 
chiefly  upon  the  ground  that  the  space  in 
question  would  be  merely  made  the  resort  of 
the  idle  and  the  mischievous.  The  result, 
however,  of  the  present  arrangement  is,  that 
all  the  nuisance  and  inconvenience  appre- 
hended in  the  first  instance  is  actually  pro- 
vided for  by  affording  a large  enclosed  play- 
place  for  every  little  idle  urchin  and  ragamuffin 
in  the  neighbourhood,  while  neither  the  public 
at  large,  nor  the  immediate  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity  derive  any  adequate  advantage  from 
the  change.  The  only  proper  way  to  make 
the  improvement  complete,  is,  to  adopt  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Barber’s  plan  : that  is, — throw 
open  the  roadway  to  Queen  Anne’s  statue,  run 
a light  iron  hurdle  or  fence  along  the  bottom 
of  the  steps  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  children 
or  improper  persons,  and  set  back  the  present 
iron  railings  on  each  side  as  far  as  the  north 
and  south  doors,  close  to  or  within  a few 
feet  of  the  church. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  would  be  a clear  and 
unobstructed  view  of  the  great  western  front 
as  seen  from  the  street,  with  an  ordinary 
thoroughfare  between  the  statue  and  the  steps; 
while  on  the  northern  side  the  omnibus  stand 
which  now  encumbers  the  roadway  would  be 
put  farther  back,  leaving  standing-room  as 
well  as  space  for  carriages  to  draw  up  to  the 
surrounding  shops ; and  on  the  south  side  the 
main  road  would  be  relieved  of  the  coach 
stand. 

Where  so  great  a public  advantage  is  to  be 
obtained  at  so  trifling  an  expense,  surely  it  is 
unwise  of  the  parties  concerned  to  oppose  any 
longer  the  alteration.  Watchman. 


British  Archaeological  Association. 
— After  a general  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the 
12th  inst.,  the  council  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers dined  together  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
under  the  genial  presidency  of  Mr.  James 
Hey  wood,  M.P.  Sir  George  Strickland,  Bart., 
Mr.  Wilson,  M.P.  (Clitheroe),  Mr.  Heyworth, 
M.P.  (Derby),  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Dr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Planche,  Mr.  Baily,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Halliwell, 
and  others  spoke,  and  a very  pleasant  evening 
was  spent.  Sir  Oswald  Mosely  has  been  elected 
President  for  the  present  year,  and  the  congress 
will  be  held  at  Derby. 
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DETAILS  OF  PALACE  DEI  PERGOLI  INTAGLIATI. 


IL  PALAZZO  DEI  PERGOLI  INTAGLIATI, 
VENICE. 

This  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture peculiartoVenice.and,  situated  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  opposite  the  church  Santa  Maria 
della  Salute,  attracts  the  universal  attention  of 
the  passers  by  : the  balconies  and  the  whole  of 
the  enriched  parts  are  executed  in  white  marble 
most  exquisitely  carved.  It  is  coeval  with  the 
celebrated  Casa  d’Oro,  but  the  projecting  bal- 
conies of  our  subject,  and  their  beautiful  de- 
sign, render  it  by  much  the  more  attractive  in 
the  present  day,  the  gold  and  colouring  of  the 
other  having  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
detail  shows  the  profile  and  part  of  the  front 
of  the  upper  balcony,  and  the  column  and 
archivolt  of  the  windows.  J.  T.  W. 


WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE  WITH  PALL- 
MALL. 

Having  compared  the  articles  lately  pub- 
lished in  your  journal,  proposing  certain  im- 
provements at  the  further  end  of  Pall-mall, 
with  the  importance  and  beauty  of  the  situa- 
tion, I was  led  to  form  a conclusion  in 
accordance  with  the  old  saw, — “ When  you 
commence  a work,  let  it  be  well  done.” 

Now,  I am  an  advocate  for  beauty  as  well 
as  utility;  and  I consider  the  first  great  object 
to  be  obtained,  next  to  clearing  out  the  whole 
of  the  square  of  property  on  this  side  and 
adjoining  the  Conservative  Club,  reaching 
westward  to  Bridgewater-house,  would  be  the 
restoration  of  the  Palace,  Palace-yard,  and  all 
the  interesting  block  of  building  forming  the 
square  between  Marlborough-house  and  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland’s.  This  I propose  to 
restore  to  its  pristine  beauty  in  the  style  in 
which  it  was  built,  and  remove  the  present 
unsightly  modern  windows  and  so-called  im- 
provements. I then  suggest  that  the  next 


decided  improvement  (which  ought  as  soon  as 
possible  to  be  effected)  would  be  the  entire 
removal  of  the  Pall-mall  side  of  St.  James’s- 
square,  throwing  the  space  open : this  would 
not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Mall,  and 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view  be  most  advisable, 
— it  would  especially  improve  the  Army  and 
Navy  Clubs,  as  also  those  opposite,  which, 
from  their  height,  are  sadly  deficient  of  space 
for  the  proper  display  of  their  proportions,  as 
well  as  a free  admission  of  light  and  air. 
Again,  passing  through  Waterloo-place,  and 
looking  from  the  bottom  of  the  Haymarket, 
the  most  peculiar-looking  figure  imaginable 
is  presented  by  the  buildings  as  at  present 
placed,  purporting  to  be  a triangle — classical 
to  a degree ! Here  I propose  to  make  con- 
siderable alteration.  In  the  first  place,  you 
will  easily  perceive  (by  reference  to  the  map) 
that  the  Haymarket  stands  nearly  equidistant 
between  the  farther  end  of  the  colonnade 
round  her  Majesty’s  theatre  and  the  end  of 
the  buildings  forming  the  angle  where  Pall- 
mall  East  crosses  this  triangle;  also  that  the 
east  side  of  the  United  Service  Club  is  parallel 
to  the  large  shop  forming  the  aforesaid  end  of 
the  triangle.  Now,  if  the  intermediate  property 
were  removed,  a new  and  handsome  square 
would  be  formed,  with  a frontage  more  valuable 
than  the  one  pulled  down  in  Cockspur-street, 
forming  the  fourth  side  of  the  proposed  new 
square.  To  carry  out  this  plan  to  the  fullest,  I 
would  propose  that  the  stables  lately  used  by  the 
lamented  Queen  Dowager  be  pulled  down,  and 
that  Carlton  House-terrace  be  at  once  com- 
pleted ; a new  street  in  continuation  of  the 
Haymarket  be  carried  in  the  same  direction, 
passing  through  and  having  its  entrance  in  the 
proposed  new  square  : this  would  be  found  to 
enter  Carlton  House -terrace-road  exactly  along- 
side the  last  house  on  the  north  side,  and 
would  form  a handsome  and  imposing  ap- 


proach to  this  magnificent  range  of  building,, 
forming  also  a similar  street  to  the  one  enter- 
ing between  the  Reform  and  Carlton  Clubs. 
If  these  improvements  were  carried  out  in  the 
liberal  spirit  proposed  by  the  suggester,  I do 
pride  myself  as  an  architect,  and  a resident  of 
London,  that  we  should  have  a coup  d'ccil  not 
to  be  equalled  in  any  town  in  the  world.  We 
should  then  have  Trafalgar-square  (when 
complete,  as  far  as  the  column,  a new  National 
Gallery,  and  actual  jets  of  water  are  concerned), 
our  new  square,  which  I should  suggest  might 
appropriately  be  called  Seymour-square  in 
honour  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  Then  there  would  be  Waterloo- 
place,  greatly  improved  by  a view  of  the  York 
Column  and  Carlton  House-terrace,  seen  from 
Seymour-place,  as  also  by  the  new  entrance. 
Passing  farther  on  we  should  be  struck  by  the 
imposing  appearance  of  the  beautiful  clubs  and 
houses  forming  the  east  and  north  sides  of  St. 
James’s-square,  as  also  by  the  relief  given  by 
the  gardens,  which  could  be  considerably  en- 
larged. Then,  coming  to  the  end  of  our  tether, 
we  should  have  another  new  square  of  no 
mean  dimensions  (say  Morpeth-square),  with 
a view  of  the  two  finest  mansions  in  London, 
and  the  Green-park  with  its  refreshing  verdure 
between ; also  the  Old  Palace,  showing  to  the 
best  advantage  its  fine  proportioned  mullioned 
windows,  arched  doorways,  and  embattled 
parapet.  H.  B. 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  — A 
Bill  for  a new  market,  supported  by  Mr. 
Childers  and  Mr.  Alderman  Sidney,  in  the 
Commons,  was  presented  for  second  reading 
a few  days  ago,  but  the  motion  was  postponed 
until  the  measure  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  should  be  fairly  before  the  House. 
The  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Islington 
market  has  been  read  a second  time. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  ROYAL  MEDAL. 

At  the  meeting  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  C. 
Fowler,  V.P.,  in  the  chair,  a proposal  by  the 
council  to  present  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Institute  to  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Professor 
of  Architecture  at  University  College,  “ on  ac- 
count of  his  merits  generally  as  an  architect, 
both  in  the  design  of  buildings  and  in  the  long 
and  honourable  practice  of  his  profession — his 
liberal  and  arduous  study  of  architecture  both 
abroad  and  at  home — his  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  art — his  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  his  professorship,  and  for  his  effec- 
tual zeal  as  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  so  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  to  the  profession, 
and  to  the  public  good,” — was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  meeting. 

We  cordially  concur  in  the  resolution,  and 
trust  that  Mr.  Donaldson,  who  has  but  just 
now  recovered  from  a severe  illness,  may  live 
long  to  enjoy  his  honours. 

Mr.  J . Fergusson,  Associate,  then  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  architecture  of  Nineveh, 
as  elucidated  by  recent  discoveries ; a subject 
which  he  had  selected  in  immediate  reference 
to  the  subscription-list  which  had  been  opened 
at  the  Institute  in  furtherance  of  Mr.  Layard’s 
researches ; and  laid  before  the  meeting  his 
ideas  of  the  original  appearance  of  the  build- 
ings. Mr.  Fergusson  confined  his  remarks 
principally  to  the  Palace  of  Khorsabad,  ex- 
plored by  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul ; and 
exhibited  a view  and  section  of  that  palace 
restored,  to  which  we  last  week  drew  attention. 
In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

The  Chairman  remarked  the  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  winged  bulls  of  Persepolis 
and  those  of  Nineveh. 

Mr.  Fergusson  said,  the  general  resemblance 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  two  places  fully  war- 
ranted the  adoption  of  Persepolitan  forms  in 
restoring  the  architecture  of  Nineveh.  There 
was  abundance  of  wood  in  Assyria  adapted  for 
building  purposes,  and  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt  that  that  material  was  largelv  employed. 
The  architecture  of  Persepolis,  of  Lycia,  and 
of  the  early  cave-temples  of  India,  presented  de- 
cided marks  of  being  based  upon  a wooden  type. 
The  pillars  and  the  flat  roofs  had  fallen,  and 
filled  up  the  apartments ; and  to  this  occurrence 
was  owing  the  preservation  of  the  extraordinary 
sculptures  now  discovered. 

Mr.  Papworth  suggested  that  the  fall  of  the 
flat  roofs,  if  constructed  of  earth,  as  supposed 
by  Mr.  Fergusson,  would  have  prevented  the 
total  destruction  of  the  columns  by  fire,  and 
that,  therefore,  remains  of  them  might  have 
been  expected. 

Mr.  Fergusson  said  that  was  no  doubt  the 
case.  Several  large  pieces  of  timber  had  been 
found  by  Mr.  Layard ; but  it  was  impossible 
that  that  material  (especially  if  cedar)  could 
have  lasted,  in  a country  exposed  to  heavy 
annual  rains ; being  only  protected  by  a cover- 
ing of  earth. 

In  reply  to  a question  by  Mr.  Mocatta,  Mr. 
Fergusson  referred,  more  fully  than  in  his 
lecture,  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace  of  Khorsabad.  Though  the  majority  of 
these  referred  to  war  and  battles.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  was  convinced  that  the  inscriptions 
in  the  state  apartments  were  descriptions,  fre- 
quently repeated,  of  the  building  itself,  on 
the  walls  of  which  they  were  found.  This 
very  interesting  point  would  doubtless  be  fur- 
ther elucidated  as  prolonged  study  gave  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  import  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. 

Professor  Cockerell  entered  at  some  length 
into  the  suggested  restorations  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, the  correctness  of  which  he  considered 
highly  probable.  He  further  adverted  to  the 
prevalence  of  what  were  usually  thought  Greek 
forms,  the  Ionic  capital,  the  honeysuckle  orna- 
ment, &c.,  in  the  sculptures  and  ivories  of 
Assyria,  which  was  a matter  of  much  interest. 

Mr.  Bellamy  inquired  what  proof  there  was 
that  the  radial  arch  was  known  and  used  in 
Nineveh. 

Mr.  Fergusson  referred  to  several  vaulted 
chambers  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  which 
were  as  genuine  arches  as  any  of  modern 


numerous  representations  of  round-headed 
openings  to  doors.  Mr.  Layard’s  attention 
was  fully  directed  to  this  point,  and  his  dis- 
coveries would  doubtless  prove  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch  was  well  known  to  the 
Assyrians.  In  answer  to  other  remarks,  he 
said  the  floors  of  the  different  chambers  had 
not  yet  been  fully  explored;  but  if  they  were 
(as  they  would  be  by  Mr.  Layard)  he  much 
doubted  whether  any  trace  of  the  original 
position  of  the  supposed  wooden  columns 
would  be  found,  inasmuch  as,  he  thought, 
above  the  earthen  floor  still  existing,  there 
must  have  been  some  more  ornamental  floor- 
ing which  has  perished. 

Mr.  Penrose  explained  an  ingenious  instru- 
ment for  drawing  the  Ionic  volute,  partly  his 
own  invention ; and  Mr.  Rogers  exhibited 
some  beautifully  carved  book-covers. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  the  24th  inst. 


PRINCESS’S  THEATRE,  OXFORD- 
STREET. 

Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault’s  new  five-act 
comedy,  “ Love  in  a Maze,”  which  has  been 
produced  at  this  house  with  great  and  de- 
served success,  has  only  three  scenes,  but 
these  are  quite  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  serve 
to  place  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  F.  Lloyds 
(by  whom  they  were  painted),  high  in  the 
ranks  of  stage  artists. 

The  first  scene  represents  the  exterior  of  an 
Elizabethan  mansion,  “ Buckethorne  Chase,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,”  and  both  as  to  the 
details,  truthfulness,  and  general  effect,  is 
excellent.  The  second,  shows  an  apartment 
in  the  mansion,  fitted  up  very  completely,  with 
its  glasses,  cabinets,  and  chandeliers.  It  has  a 
carved  ceiling,  with  pendants,  and  the  stage- 
covering is  made  to  represent  a Turkey  carpet 
on  an  oak  floor.  The  third  scene,  which  shows 
a garden  maze  (such  as  at  Hampton  Court),  is 
perhaps,  more  noticeable  for  ingenuity  in  the 
setting  than  for  the  painting. 

We  were  so  placed,  thanks  to  a full  house, 
that  all  we  saw  was  round  a corner,  but  will 
still  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the 
work. 

The  piece  is  full  of  wit  from  beginning  to 
end ; and  is  beautifully  acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iveeley,  Wigan,  Harley, 
Addison,  and  Meadows. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

At  the  entrance  to  Mayfield,  from  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  a new  national  school  for  girls 
has  been  built  close  to  the  existing  school  for 
boys.  It  was  opened  on27thult.  The  build- 
ing, which  will  accommodate  110  children,  is 
of  red  and  grey  brick.  The  plans  and  decora- 
tiveparts  of  the  buildingwere  given  gratuitously 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Charles  Turner. East- 

bourne parish  church  is  about  to  be  reseated. 

•The  intended  new  church  to  be  built  near 
the  station  at  Tunbridge,  will  be  begun  in  the 
course  of  the  spring : tenders  for  the  contract 
are  to  be  delivered  to  the  architect  by  24th 
inst. At  Hastings,  preparations  have  com- 

menced on  the  site  of  the  new  church.  The 
foundation  stone  will  probably  be  laid  in 
course  of  a month.  The  funds  fall  short  of 
the  required  amount.  The  building  is  to  be 

ready  by  Jan.  1,  1852. The  Commissioners 

of  the  Hastings  Improvement  Act  are  thinking 
of  building  a large  room  for  a Corn  Exchange 

over  the  present  market. Since  the  stoppage 

of  the  new  county  gaol  works  at  Lewes,  in 
October  last,  through  the  failure  of  the  late 
contractor,  Mr.  Wm.  Trego,  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  contract  with  Messrs. 
Locke  and  Nesham,  conjointly  with  the  sure- 
ties in  the  original  contract.  Shortly  after  the 
stoppage,  by  order  of  the  architect,  Mr.  D.  R. 
Hill,  of  Birmingham,  the  walls  of  the  several 
wings  were  thatched  over  to  preserve  them. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  weather  can  be 
depended  upon,  the  works  will  be  resumed. 
A number  of  men  are  now  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing masonry  flints  for  face  work,  &c.  The 
building,  as  heretofore,  will  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Edw.  Stevens,  clerk  of 


model  prison,  Pentonville, — air-cells  running 
along  the  basement  of  each  wing.  Every  pri- 
soner will  have  his  separate  cell,  with  requisite 
accommodation  for  ablutary  and  other  pur- 
poses. In  cases  of  sudden  indisposition,  the 
inmate  may  receive  immediate  assistance  by 
ringing  a bell  in  the  corridor.  The  cooking 
and  distributing  of  the  food  of  the  pri- 
soners will  be  also  specially  facilitated  by 

arrangements  for  the  purpose. A tablet 

to  the  memory  of  the  late  Canon  Bowles 
has  recently  been  erected  in  the  aisle 
of  the  south-east  transept  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  in  the  florid  Gothic  style,  and  is 
from  the  atelier  of  Mr.  Osmond,  sculp- 
tor.  Mr.  Bigglestone,  of  Hereford,  sculp- 

tor, has  completed  a monumental  cross, 
intended  to  be  erected  in  Malpas  churchyard. 
It  is  about  14  feet  high.  The  style  is  of  the  Deco- 
rated period  {circa  1350).  A pierced  cross-flory, 
with  the  ball- flower  ornament  surrounding  the 
centre  opening,  is  elevated  on  a capital  orna- 
mented with  ivy  leaves,  which  rests  on  an  oc- 
tangular shaft,  rising  from  a truncated  cone, 
on  one  face  of  which  is  the  inscription  in  Lom- 
bardic  character.  The  base  of  the  cone  is  sur- 
rounded with  a circle  of  ball-flowers ; and  the 
angles  of  the  cone  terminate  upon  the  shaft  in 

carved  finials. From  an  abstract  of  receipts 

and  disbursements  on  Liverpool  water  account 
for  1850,  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  income 
of  last  year  amounted  to  59,733 1.  Os.  Gd.,  and 
the  expenditure  to  54,680/.  13s.  Gd.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  5,052 1.  7s.  The  total  income  for 
the  three  years  1848-9-50,wasl.73,32G/.8s.lld., 
expenditure,  145.106Z.  3s.  7d. : balance, 

28,220/.  5s.  4d.  In  1848  the  amount  received 
from  water  rents  was  44,799 1. ; in  1849, 
45,848/.;  and  in  1850,  46,343 1.  On  the  Riving- 
ton  account  there  was  expended  last  year 
the  sum  of  104,831f.  14s.  3d.  Of  this  amount 
27,206/.  has  been  paid  to  the  pipe  contractors; 
1,283/.  on  account  of  the  water  investigation 
of  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Newlands — 
1,077/.  3s.  lid.  being  Mr.  Simpson’s  share; 
and  4,733/.  19s.  8d.  on  account  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Stephenson’s  inquiry,  Mr.  Stephenson’s 

account  being  2,955 Z.  19s.  7d. A new  school 

for  the  blind  at  Liverpool  has  been  erected, 
and  the  chapel  re-erected,  at  the  junction  of 
Hardman-street  with  Hope-street,  the  old  sites 
at  Hotham-street  and  London-road  hav- 
ing been  taken  for  railway  purposes.  The 
chapel  was  rebuilt  with  the  old  materials  : the 
interior  is  still  uncompleted.  The  facade  of 
the  school,  which  is  of  Bath  stone,  is  in  the 
Grecian  style,  and  consists  of  a centre  and  two 
wings,  the  ground  floor  of  the  former  occupied 
by  shop  for  sale  of  manufactures  by  the  pupils, 
committee  and  ward  rooms,  &c.  This,  the 
front  part  of  the  building,  is  of  three  stories, 
the  upper  rooms  being  fitted  as  dormitories  for 
females.  The  rear  of  the  building,  com- 
mencing with  the  corridor,  being  that  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  institutional  appliances,  is  three 
stories  in  height ; the  basement  occupied  by 
kitchens  and  offices,  and  the  upper  rooms 
principally  as  dormitories  for  the  males. 
From  the  central  hall  the  eye  commands  the 
whole  range  of  apartments.  The  contractors 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  schools  are  Messrs.  George 

and  Arthur  Holme,  of  Benson-street. A 

new  vicarage-house  is  just  being  completed  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Droitwich.  The  chim- 
neys and  other  parts  are  of  moulded  and  cut 
bricks  from  Oddingley.  Mr.  J.  Smith  is  the 

architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Shilvock  the  builder. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  was  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  school-room  and  preaching- 
house,  about  to  be  built  in  Hunt’s-yard,  Great 
Horton,  by  that  portion  of  the  Wesleyan  body 
which  has  been  expelled  for  their  reforming 
tendencies.  In  the  village  of  Great  Horton, 
the  expelled  constitute  the  majority  of  the 

Wesleyan  body. The  letting  of  the  erection 

of  the  New  Corn  Exchange  at  Barnsley  took 
place  on  Tuesday  week.  The  successful  con- 
tractors were — Mr.  Robinson,  stone  mason; 
Mr.  Harrison,  joiner;  Messrs.  Hall  and  Jen- 
kinson,  plasterers ; Mr.  Brown,  plumbing  and 
glazing;  Mr.  M.  Wood,  slating;  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  painting. A new  school-house  is_ 


works  for  the  county,  and  Mr.  John  Hawking  -0~_,  r_ 

„o  f-tiiu.nc  aiuuco  as  any  ui  inouerii  as  manager.  The  arrangements  for  ventila-  about  to  be  erected  at  Newby,  in  the  parish  of 
times.  The  sculptures  of  Nineveh  comprised  j tion  are  to  be  on  the  same  principle  as  at  the  J St.  Mary,  Carlisle;  Mr.  James  Stewart,  archi- 
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tect. At  a special  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 

Town  Council,  it  has  been  resolved  to  obtain 
tenders  without  delay  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  slaughter-houses,  now  to  be  immedi- 
ately proceeded  with. The  Inverness  Har- 

bour Trustees  lately  obtained  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  a loan  of  8,000Z.  for 
improvements  of  the  harbour,  by  deepening 
the  channel  of  the  river,  and  constructing  a 
new  quay.  

MODEL  LABOURERS’  HOUSE, 
HYDE- PARK. 

If  not  too  late  we  would  direct  the  attention 
of  inventors  of  improved  fittings  for  houses, 
to  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  our 
last  impression,  from  the  Society  for  improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  Prince 
Albert,  being  president  of  the  society,  was 
applied  to  in  reference  to  a model  structure, 
which  they  proposed  to  exhibit  at  the  approach- 
ing exposition.  The  object  was  no  sooner  sub- 
mitted to  his  Royal  Highness,  than  he  ex- 
pressed deep  interest  in  its  accomplishment, 
and  generously  expressed  his  desire  to  make 
the  building  his  own,  by  defraying  the  cost  of 
its  construction. 

His  Royal  Highness  has  further  taken  much 
interest  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and  great 
trouble  in  obtaining  permission  to  place  the 
building  in  the  stable- yard  of  the  cavalry  bar- 


machine  like  a table-lamp,  not  costing  more, 1 in  order  to  increase  still  more  their  previous 
and  creating  a superior  gas,  at  one-third  the  profits,— -are  now  again  in  so  prosperous  a con- 
cost  of  coal-gas,  requiring  only  to  be  turned  dition  that  it  is  stated  in  a recent  report  of 
on  and  lighted,  but  that  he  has  not  the  means  their  affairs,  that  although  “ it  was  not  un- 
of  protecting  his  invention  from  piracy.”  ; reasonable  to  suppose  that  so  large  a reduction 

A German,  too,  is  said  to  have  dis-  in  price  as  25  per  cent.,  which  took  place  in 

covered  an  economical  mode  of  decom-  1845,  was  sufficient  to  preclude  any  hope  of 
posing  water  into  gas  for  light  and  heat,  the  rate  being  further  reduced ; yet  that 
This  stirabout  gas  throughout  the  world  is  j “ it  would  appear  that  even  this  hope  maybe 
something  remarkable.  Can  there  be  a doubt  realised  at  no  distant  period.  The  price 
that  it  is  but  the  reverberation  of  our  own  great  of  gas  at  Bangor  is  to  be  reduced  from  10s. 
national  movement  and  outcry  for  light — for  a to  Ss.  4d.  in  the  beginning  of  next  month.—  — 
poor  man’s  light,  for  warmth,  comfort,  and  ; Bognor  is  about  to  be  lit  with  gas : the  build- 
culinary  convenience,  as  well  as  for  cheerful  j ing  of  the  gasometer  is  already  in  progress, 
light  in  every  dwelling  ? -With  reference,  and  the  pipes  are  being  laid  with  all  possible 


by  the  way,  to  The  Builder’s  share  in  this 
national  movement,  we  have  had  our  attention 
called,  by  a correspondent,  to  an  unconscious 
and  unintended,  if  not  a very  honourable, 
tribute  to  our  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  million, 
in  a “ Journal  of  Gas  Lighting  ” that  has 
lately  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  defunct 
Gas  Gazette,  which,  like  its  successor,  owed 
its  existence  to  this  movement  and  to  The 
Builder  as  its  metropolitan  leader.  In  a 


despatch. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Berlin : a New  Cartoon  by  Cornelius. — The 
completion  of  any  new  work  by  this  master 
creates  always  great  sensation  with  our  German 
neighbours.  The  present  cartoon  represents  the 
Resurrection,  and  is  the  third  of  the  series  for 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Berlin.  This  mystical 

, „ , , . i picture  represents  an  angel  reposing  on  a rock, 

recent  number  of  the  journal  in  question  we  , ^_beside  rhim  the  book  0f  life  and  death,  yet 
are  rather  amusingly  stigmatised— or  honoured  uno.jened}  whue  his  right  has  grasped  the 
rather-as  “ T he  monopolist  of  incendiary  gas  j gwo1rd  of  justice.  His  pensive  features  express 

• ■ • ’ — of 
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relationship  to  the  extension  of  gas-lighting  | rg  ved  lyin„  0n*  the  ground.  It  is  the 
throughout  the  country ! An  | body  of  a heroine,*  whose  powerful  form  is 


intelligence,”  although  in  almost  the  same  j a ^ , eaJmeslnesg  . the  sentiments  of  one  of 
breath  we  are  somewhat  inconsistently  deprived  hea»,  descent>  who>  with  deep  sorrow, 
of  that  honour,  and  declared  to  have  ‘ con- 1 fulfilg  his  office  against  a portion  of  humanity, 
racks,  Hyde  Park,  immediately  opposite  the  ^.nec*  ourselves  to  t e mere  repe  ltiono  e ,pbe  sentencej  however,  which  he  has  to  pro- 
Exhibition -building,  so  that  ‘the  numerous  i tho,uf  nd  of  -repealed  ! nounce  is  already  expressed [in  nature  and  in 

visitors  to  that  cenTre  of  attraction  may,  with-  agitators  of  the  L mind  of  those  risen.  Those  to  the  left 

out  trouble,  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  °J>0  18  ? ? ^ rj  -1  d Kingdom  ” aPPear  te[ror  ant*  despair,  w^‘^e  tj10®6 

home  some  practical  suggestion  for  improving  | . an  . . re^.  , ■ ■ t „ however  t0  t*ie  anc^  *n  centre  are  animale(^  by 

the  social  condition  of  the  tvorking  classes,' . lll.‘s  f heavenly  joy.  Amongst  the  numerous  sur- 

whose  labour  so  largely  contributes  to  the  ™m, cal  and  happy  y et  . prising  beauties  of  this  composition,  we  may 

Exhibition  itself  ls  the  l\se  of  thf  terra  '“yendiary  in  such  a u the  figure  0f  a female  amongst  the 

UiUlUHIUll  UOCH.  ...  .Jalmnolim  in  tllO  PTiPIlSiml  flf  CTaS- 1 1 fT  tl  tlD  ET  ! , , • ° ..1  J T.  *lw. 

The  plan  of  the  model  house  is,  in  its  ge- 
neral features,  given  in  Mr.  Roberts’s  Essay 
on  Dwellings,  &c.,  at  the  foot  of  page  37  : 
it  provides  for  the  accommodation  of  four 
families,  on  a ground  and  first  floor,  and  the 
same  arrangement  is  equally  applicable  to  a 
three  or  even  four  story  house  : each  family 
will  have  a living-room  of  about  150  ft.  super- 
ficial, three  bed-rooms,  a scullery,  and  water- 
closet,  with  a dust  shaft. 

The  upper  floor  is  approached  by  an  open 
staircase  and  gallery,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Streafham-street  houses. 

The  construction  is  to  be  of  hollow  brick — 
walls,  floors,  and  roof — rendering  the  building 
entirely  fireproof. 


perly  speaking,  is  one  who  lights  up  what 
ought  not  to  he  burnt ; but  the  very  mission 
of°gas  is  to  be  lit  up  and  burnt,  and  he  who 
creates  or  extends  a conflagration  of  its  burners 
throughout  the  country,  is,  indeed,  an  honour- 
able and  meritorious  “incendiary.”  We 
accept  the  honor,  and  thank  the  donor;  but 
with  reference  to  his  further  statements  or 
arguments  about  our  mode  of  exciting  the 
movement,  we  shall  once  for  all  only  say  that 
statements  and  arguments  founded  on  false- 
hood and  misrepresentation,  may  very  easily 
be  knocked  up  into  an  imposing  structure,  but 


rendered  with  an  energy  and  grandeur  of  style 
which  reminds  us  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Grecian  sculpture.  But  the  pervading  idea  of 
this  great  picture  is,  that  it  is  nature  herself, 
the  bent  of  mind  and  soul,  which  leads  some 
of  those  here  represented  either  to  beatitude  or 
reprobation. 

Munich  Art-Union. — At  the  late  distribution 
of  prizes,  ninety-five  oil  paintings,  three  aqua- 
nells,  three  paintings  on  porcelain,  two  draw- 
ings, and  six  plastic  works  were  disposed  of. 
Amongst  the  former,  forty-three  were  land- 
scapes ; of  which  an  Alpine  torrent,  by  A. 


NOTES  ON  GAS. 

A new  mode  of  lighting  up  turret  clock 
faces  with  gas-light,  perfectly  self-regulating, 
it  is  said,  has  been  invented  by  Messrs.  Blay- 
lock and  Co.,  of  Carlisle.  “ It  lights  itself  at 
the  proper  hour,  viz.,  at  sunset  each  night,  and 
nearly  extinguishes  itself  at  sunrise  each 
morning,  and  follows  the  setting  and  rising  of 
the  sun  from  the  shortest  to  the  longest  day, 
and  again  from  the  longest  to  the  shortest  day, 

with  only  a half-yearly  adjustment.” The 

Glasgow  Examiner  reports  as  to  another  new 
invention  by  a Glasgow  gentleman,  Mr.  James 
Allan,  of  Buchanan-street.  This  is  a new  gas 
and  steam-generating  apparatus  for  mansions, 
stations,  farms,  and  public  works,  &c.  The 
gas,  like  Mr.  Stephen  White’s,  is  manufac- 
tured from  rosin.  A steam  generator  is  con- 
nected with  the  apparatus,  so  that  food  can  be 
cooked,  apartments  heated,  hot  water  for 
washing,  &c.,  supplied  ad  infinitum,  and  very 
little  fuel  be  required.  It  can  also  be  very  easily 
taken  asunder  and  as  easily  put  together  again 
by  tenants.  The  apparatus  is  registered,  and 

is  to  appear  at  the  Industrial  Fair.- -The 

Expositor  states  that  “ an  American  has  ap- 
plied for  a patent  for  a cheap  and  brilliant  gas, 
produced  on  a new  principle,  which  he  states 
can  be  obtained  at  a cost  less  than  id.  per 
1,000  feet.  It  is  said  that  no  wood,  coal,  or 
water  is  required ; and  that  the  material  can 
be  obtained  anywhere.  It  is  a self-acting  and 
self-creating  gas,  called  into  action  by  an  im- 
pulse of  nature,  from  whence  may  be  derived 
a new  motive  power  of  light  and  heat.  An 
Englishman  also  asserts  [in  a recent  number 
of  The  Builder]  he  has  a plan  by  which 
any  one  may  produce  his  own  gas  by  a 
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are  themselves  rather  quixotic  objects  of  attack,  Zil£mermann>  a charming  moonlight  by  Mor- 
unworthy  even  the  expenditure  of  that  single  , t and  an  incomparable  scenery  of  a 
breath  which  knocks  them  down.  Besides,  °to  are  chiefly  remarkable.  Of  architec- 
we  formally  challenged  all  opponents,  over  and  | tural  .)lctures>  a “ Hunting  Villa,”  by  Ivirchner ; 
over  again,  while  in  the  field,  and  how  is  it , y1£W  0f  Venice,”  and  the  “ St.  Lorentz 


that  not  one  dared  to  accept  the  challenge  pr 
appear  against  us  till  we  had,  as  formally,  after 
being  for  years  in  “ incendiary  ” harness, 
announced  that  our  initiative  work  was  done, 
and  that  we,  therefore,  had  deliberately  laid 
down  our  weapons  and  retired  from  the  field  ? 
It  is  not  now  worth  our  while  to  turn 
even  a single  step  aside  from  our  other  onerous 
duties — and  we  shall  not  do  so — even  were  a 
“ lion  in  our  path.”  Let  the  foe  who  only 
ventures  to  pounce  upon  us  now  that  our  eye 
is  off  him  and  his  purpose,  be  satisfied  with 
this  little  singeing  of  his  whiskers  by  the 
“ incendiary’s  ” torch.  It  is  too  late  now  for  him 
to  attempt  to  extinguish  that  right- sturdy  torch 
of  truth  : indeed,  the  gas-torch  has  already 
passed  out  of  our  hands  into  those  of  the  “ local 


View  of  Venice,” 

Church,  at  Nurnberg,  deserve  notice. 

Excavations  undertaken  by  the  Archceological 
Society  of  Dijon.—  This  society,  who  have 
found  that  the  locality  about  Laudanum  was  of 
great  antiquarian  interest,  have  obtained  from 
Government  an  especial  grant  for  this  under- 
taking. After  having  cleared  off  the  debris  of 
a balneum  and  tepidarium,  there  was  found  to 
the  east  of  the  baths,  and  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  hill  the  substratum  of  a square  tower, 
which  was  close  to  the  walls  of  the  old  city. 
Its  base,  composed  of  statumen,  forms  above 
the  ground  a widening,  indicating  that  it  has 
served  as  a reservoir  for  the  water  already  used 
in  the  baths.  In  the  midst,  a pretty  large  ex- 
cavation seems  to  indicate  a hypocaust,  hewn 
the  main  rock.  The  whole  circumference  of 


r , , | | 111  LlltS  111  cl  11 1 1UCIS-.  Jl  lie  wuuiG  cm.iiLim.ici.cv 

agitators,’  to  wnose  tender  mercies  we  hei  by,  ^ fgm£e  bas  been  ajs0  cieared,  whose  length 
once  for  all,  consign  him.  Uur  reaaers^may  | .g  31  metreg_  Ancient  pottery,  and  some 

have  been  also  hitherto  dis- 


uucc,  »v,c  cc..,. — . f i is  31  metres. 

recollect  of  a reduction,  some  time  ago,  ot  the  ; 


price  of  gas  at  Whitehaven  (from  Ss7  to  4s.,  if  j l,“S“;rdelleV0S‘ 

the  statement  now  made  by  a contemporary  be  , * n 

correct),  and  of  our  confidence  that  such  a i 

reduction,  in  place  of  injuring  the  company  as  Stafford  Public  Buildings  Lompeti- 
stupid  calculators  prognosticated,  would  be  \ tion.— The  successful  competitor  lor  the 
for  their  benefit  no  less  than  for  the  benefit  of  j “ Stafford  Public  Buildings  ” is  Mr.  John 
the  public.  That  result  has  already  in  this,  as  Young,  Jun.,  of  London.  Fourteen  designs 
in  so  many  other  instances,  been  fully  realised,  I were  furnished  to  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
the  company  having  lately  declared  a dividend  j Bridge  between  Canada  and  the 

of  four  per  cent,  for  the  last  half- year. The  United  States— The  Toronto  Patriot  an- 

Liverpool  company,  who  were  compelled  to  nounces  that  “ the  magnificent  bridge  between 
make  repeated  reductions,  every  time  with  pro-  Lewiston  and  Queenstown,  Canada,  near  the 
testations  of  their  impossibility,  and  every  falls  of  Niagara,  had  been  so  far  completed 
time  with  benefit  to  themselves,  until  at  length  that  the  engineer  had  crossed  to  the  American 
their  own  representative  in  a Parliamentary  side.  The  bridge  is  the  largest  structure  of 
examination  advocated  further  reductions  still,  its  kind  in  Ameiica. 
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THE  SAPPERS  OF  THE  SURVEYORS. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  more  than  one  of  your 
correspondents  have  noticed  an  abuse  of  which 
they  have  just  reason  to  complain, — the  em- 
ployment of  hired  soldiers  to  take  away  the 
business  of  the  professional  surveyors.  I do 
not  write  in  a party  spirit : I do  not  attribute 
the  evil  to  any  particular  individuals  : — the 
mischief  appears  to  me  to  arise  naturally  from 
that  system  of  centralisation  which  we  of  the 
present  day  have  so  strangely  allowed  to  obtain 
a footing  in  almost  every  institution  of  the 
country.  The  plan  is  essentially  military.  It 
requires  that  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible 
power  shall  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a few 
individuals,  and  that  their  orders  shall  be  exe- 
cuted by  subordinates,  whose  sole  duty  is  pas- 
sive and  unreflecting  obedience.  I have  watched 
the  growth  of  the  system  for  years,  and  have 
long  foreseen  the  effect  it  must  ultimately  have 
upon  the  prospects  and  the  character  of  all 
professional  men.  It  is  under  this  system  that 
the  surveyor,  after  having  at  a great  expense 
become  qualified  for  his  profession,  sees  the 
money  taken  from  him  in  taxes  employed  to 
enlist,  train,  and  teach  a body  of  soldiers,  who 
are  then  sent  out  to  attempt  the  very  work  by 
the  performance  of  which  alone  he  can  hope  to 
obtain  a livelihood.  I feel  assured  that  the 
wrong  will  ultimately  extend  to  all  professions, 
and  I heartily  wish  that  it  had  begun  with  some 
class  of  men  who  would  not  have  submitted  so 
tamely  as  the  surveyors.  I should  like  to  see 
a wealthy  rector  stopped  at  the  church  door  by 
Private  Murphy,  with  “sure  your  Riverence 
and  myself  will  do  the  praiching  to-day,  and 
resaive  the  money  to-morrow, — by  order  of  the 
commissioners.”  Or  I wish  that  Corporal 
Kane  would  attend  at  the  rent-day  of  some 
rich  landlord,  with  orders  to  receive  the  rents 
on  behalf  of  his  commanding  officer.  The 
growth  of  the  evil  would  then  be  stopped. 

I consider  it  too  late  for  the  surveyors  to 
complain  : to  them  the  mischief  is  done ; and 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
this  charity  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Council  was  read 
and  unanimously  adopted.  This  recently-estab- 
lished society  has  for  its  laudable  object  the 
administering  the  same  kind  of  relief  as  that 
which  has  been  so  long  supplied  by  the  Artists’ 
General  Benevolent  Society,  but  confining 
itself  exclusively  to  the  regularly  educated 
members  of  the  profession  of  architecture,  and 
although  it  has  only  been  founded  a few 
months,  it  has  received  very  considerable 
support.  At  the  close  of  last  year  about  150 
gentlemen  had  become  annual  subscribers,  and 
30  or  40  more  had  since  joined.  The  sums  re- 
ceived up  to  the3I  st  of  December  last  amounted 
altogether  to  390/.,  of  which  300/.  had  been 
invested,  and  the  remainder  left  to  be  applied 
to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  society.  Some 
large  donations  had  been  received  this  year. 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  had 
kindly  granted  to  the  association  the  use  of 
their  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  council, 
thus  effecting  a considerable  saving  to  the 
society,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  convenience 
of  its  members.  The  council  had  drawn  up  a 
complete  code  of  bye-laws,  which  was  read  to 
the  meeting,  and,  after  some  discussion,  was 
approved  of  and  agreed  to.  After  other  routine 
business  was  done,  thanks  were  voted  to  the 
chairman,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

We  cannot  but  feel  a deep  sympathy  in  the 
charitable  objects  of  this  society,  and  we 
earnestly  call  upon  those  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, especially  in  the  provinces,  who  have 
not  yet  become  acquainted  with  this  institution, 
to  lend  their  assistance  in  furtherance  of  its 
interests. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 
At  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  the 
compJain  : to  them  the  mischief  is  done;  and  111,1  ,ult-  11  appeared  that  all  the  old  supporters 
it  is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I watch  the  of  this  undertaking  are  determined  not  to 
extension  of  the  injustice  to  the  members  of  *°r8ake  ^ under  the  difficult  circumstances  of 
other  professions,  from  whom  T trust,  it  will  t,le  present  year,  and  several  new  nnmoc  mar. 
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other  professions,  from  whom  I trust  it  will 
meet  a more  efficient  resistance.  I.  T.  S. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAMBETH  AND 
SOUTHWARK. 

OFFICE  OF  WOODS. 

The  districts  of  Lambeth  and  Southwark 
have  for  a length  of  time  been  expecting  some 
■announcement  as  to  what  will  be  the  extent  of 
improvement  when  the  Woods  and  Forests 
determine  where  Westminster-bridge  is  to  be 
erected,  when  the  roads  there  are  determined, 
the  new  market  for  meat  and  vegetables  settled* 
the  course  of  the  metropolitan  sewerage  deter- 
mined, and  the  lines  for  the  railways.  All 
these  matters  have  from  time  to  time  been 
promised. 

Do,  pray,  Mr.  Builder,  tell  an  anxious  pro- 
prietary the  situation  in  which  they  will  be 
involved.  The  Office  of  Woods,  by  thus 
delaying  the  announcement  of  their  plans,  are 
doing  great  injury:  inevitable  ruin  must  be 
the  result  to  many.  A Sufferer. 


DISFIGUREMENT  OF  KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 

From  the  east  side  of  the  Serpentine  river  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  from  the  road  in 
Hyde  Park,  there  is  a charming  prospect  to 
the  west  through  a broad,  open,  grassy  glade 
towards  the  old  Kensington  Palace.  When 
the  Serpentine  was  cleared  out  last  year,  one 
of  the  places  chosen  in  which  to  deposit  the 
mud  was  this  lawn-like  glade,  there  being,  of 
course,  a thousand  equally  convenient  spots 
concealed  by  the  trees  close  at  hand.  Now 
surely  every  person,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  who  was  concerned  in  this  proceeding, 
should  be  publicly  reprimanded.  Not  content* 
however,  with  this  insult  to  the  public,  the 
mud  deposited  in  other  places,  out  of  general 
observation,  has  been  carefully  removed,  while 
the  above  is  suffered,  at  nearly  a year’s  delay, 
to  remain.  Is  not  this  a case  of  such  stupidity 
as  to  call  for  an  example  on  its  perpetrators  ? ! 

David  Fingleheart. 
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the  present  year,  and  several  new  names  were 
announced  (many  of  them  well  known  in  the 
profession,  as  subscribers  and  as  promising 
contributions  of  drawings.  We  must,  however, 
observe  that  the  circular  put  forth  has  hardly* 
^at  resPonse  which  the  object  merits. 
\N  e think  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
undertaking  will  be  carried  through,  and  proba- 
bly gentlemen  will  find  cause  to  regret  hereafter 
that  they  have  not  the  credit  of  having  joined  in 
the  earliest  stages.  We  hope  that  before  the  next 
committee  meeting  those  who  are  animated  by 
a desire  to  see  their  art  appreciated  and  ad- 
vanced in  public  estimation  will  have  come 
forward,  and  put  the  committee  in  a position 
to  incur  the  liability  necessary  in  the  heavy 
rent  of  a gallery.  No  time  should  be  lost,  as 
every  suitable  place  is  being  rapidly  engaged 
for  other  purposes. 


GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  PLATE 
GLASS. 

The  grinding  and  polishing  of  plate  glass 
by  machinery  is  perhaps  the  largest  example 
of  the  production  of  plane  surfaces  by  grind- 
ing, and  a brief  outline  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding will  be  here  offered. 

In  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  the  ma- 
terials are  first  fused  in  melting  pots  made  of 
Stourbridge  clay,  which  measure  from  30  to 
40  inches  diameter,  and  3 to  4 feet  high.  The 
pots  are  made  in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone, 
being  rather  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top,  and  are  capable  of  containing  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  melted  glass  to  form  four  or 
five  plates  of  the  largest  size.  After  the  ma- 
terials have  been  thoroughly  fused  together,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  melted  glass  to  form 
a single  plate,  is  removed  by  iron  ladles  from 
the  large  melting  pot  to  smaller  pots  called 
cuvettes,  which  have  been  previously  heated  in 
another  furnace.  The  glass,  now  in  a pasty- 
condition,  is  placed  in  the  pots  while  they  are 
in  the  furnace,  which  is  then  closed  up,  and 
kept  at  a considerable  heat  for  some  hours, 
until  all  the  air  bubbles  have  been  expelled 
and^  the  glass  is  sufficiently  fluid  to  be  poured. 

The  pot  is  then  removed  from  the  furnace. 


and  carried  on  a truck  to  an  iron  table  or 
bench,  having  a flat  surface  about  18  feet  long 
and  10  feet  wide:  two  bars  of  iron  of  equal 
thickness  to  the  desired  plate  are  laid  upon 
the  face  of  the  table  near  the  edges.  The 
fluid  glass  is  poured  on  the  table  and  spread 
with  iron  or  copper  tools : an  iron  roller  about 
15  inches  diameter,  equal  in  length  to  the 
width  of  the  table,  and  weighing  about  30  cwt. 
is  rested  upon  the  two  iron  bars,  and  traversed 
over  the  face  of  the  glass  to  roll  it  out  like 
dough  to  a uniform  thickness.  To  insure  the 
rotation  of  the  roller  in  a straight  line  along 
the  plate,  it  is  provided  at  each  end  with 
toothed  wheels  that  work  in  corresponding 
racks  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  iron  table,  and 
the  roller  is  drawn  along  the  table  by  means 
of  two  chains,  coiled  around  the  ends  of  the 
cylinder  and  worked  by  a windlass. 

When  the  glass  has  been  rolled  flat,  the 
cylinder  is  received  at  the  end  of  the  table 
upon  two  arms  counterpoised  by  means  of 
levers  placed  beneath,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
heavy  roller  being  raised  or  lowered  by  two  or 
three  men.  The  plate,  still  red-hot  and  yield- 
ing, is  slid  from  the  table  upon  the  flat  surface 
of  a carriage,  which  is  wheeled  to  the  annealing 
oven,  upon  the  bed  of  which  the  plate  is 
pushed  and  allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours 
to  cool  gradually. 

1 he  plates,  when  cold,  are  examined  as  to 
their  condition,  and  such  plates  as  present  de- 
fects in  the  glass,  or  irregularities  in  the  sur- 
face that  it  would  be  tedious  to  grind  out,  are 
cut  with  the  diamond  into  smaller  pieces;  but 
the  nearly  perfect  plates  are  kept  as  near  their 
full  size  as  possible,  and  merely  squared  on  the 
edges. 

The  plates  of  glass  now  measure  about  half- 
an-inch  thick,  and  the  surface  is  full  of  small 
irregularities,  presenting  a mottled  appearance, 
the  roughest  side  being  generally  that  which 
was  placed  downwards  upon  the  bed  of  the 
annealing  oven,  and  copied  all  the  irregularities 
of  the  bricks  of  which  the  bed  of  the  oven  is 
formed.  The  side  of  the  glass  that  was  upper- 
most in  the  oven  is  comparatively  smooth  and 
bright  from  the  action  of  the  fire,  although 
in  many  cases  this  surface  is  not  so  nearly  flat 
as  the  lower.  The  plates  have  therefore  to  be 
ground  flat  and  polished  on  both  sides : 
formerly  this  was  effected  entirely  by  handj 
but  of  late  years  the  rough  grinding  with 
coarse  sand,  and  the  polishing  with  crocus,  are 
almost  always  done  by  machinery,  and  hand 
labour  is  only  resorted  to  for  the  intermediate 
process  of  smoothing  with  fine  emery. 

I he  grinding  and  polishing  machines  em- 
ployed for  plate  glass  differ  somewhat  in  con- 
struction in  various  manufactories ; but  a 
single  example  of  each  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  general  method. 

The  grinding  machines  employed  for  the 
largest  plate  glass  are  arranged  in  pairs  along 
the  grinding  room  : every  pair  of  machines  is 
driven  by  one  central  beam,  and  consists  of 
two  benches  of  stone  15  feet  long,  S feet  wide, 
and  18  inches  high,  placed  about  10  feet  asun- 
der; upon  each  of  these  benches  one  or  more 
plates  of  glass  are  embedded  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  close  together,  and  quite  level.  Other 
plates  of  glass  are  cemented  upon  the  lower 
faces  of  two  swing  tables  or  runners,  which 
are  traversed  over  the  fixed  beds  by  a hori- 
zontal frame  or  beam  about  30  feet  long : the 
machinery  for  driving  the  beam  is  fixed  in  a 
frame  about  6 feet  square  and  18  inches  hio-h, 
placed  between  the  two  grinding  benches.  °A 
horizontal  shaft,  fixed  underground,  extends 
throughout  the  length  of  the  grinding  room 
between  the  lines  of  benches,  and  the  motion 
from  the  shaft  is  communicated  to  every  pair 
of  machines  by  a pair  of  bevil  wheels  leading 
to  a central  crank  that  revolves  horizontally, 
and  has  a radius  of  about  2 feet;  the  arm  of 
the  crank  is  attached  by  a pivot  to  the  centre 
of  the  horizontal  beam.  Four  other  cranks  of 
the  same  radius  are  placed  parallel  to  the  cen- 
tral driving  crank,  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
square  frame,  and  serve  to  guide  the  traverse  of 
the  horizontal  beam,  which  is  thus  swung  in  a 
circle  of  four  feet  diameter  in  a manner  some- 
what similar  to  the  grinding  bed  for  marble, 
fiff-  1099-  The  beam  is  supported  at  various 
parts  of  its  length  by  chains  suspended  from 
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the  roof  ot  the  building,  which  allow  of  the 
traverse  of  the  beam,  and  serve  for  raising  it 
by  means  of  levers,  for  the  removal  of  the 

W°Near  each  end  of  the  beam  is  attached,  with 
the  power  of  adjustment  for  position,  a small 
sliding  frame  carrying  bearings  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  central  pivot  of  the  swing  table  or 
runner,  which  consists  of  a strong  frame  of 
wood  covered  with  boards,  and  measuring 
8 feet  long  and  6 feet  wide,  placed  face  down- 
wards upon  the  bench  : a central  pivot  stands 
up  from  the  back  of  the  runner,  and  enters  the 
bearing  fixed  on  the  horizontal  beam,  which 
thus  communicates  a circular  swinging  motion 
to  the  centre  of  the  runner,  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  driving  crank ; and  the  runner  being 
free  to  revolve  upon  its  pivot,  acquires  a con- 
tinual rotation  around  its  own  axis.  By  the 
combination  of  the  two  movements,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  fixed  bench  and  runner  are 
continually  changing  ; this  tends  to  the  mutual 
correction  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass,  and 
greatly  assists  the  equal  distribution  of  the  sand 
and  water  used  in  grinding.  The  horizontal 
beam  makes  about  fifty  circulating  strokes  in 
a minute,  and  the  runners  revolve  upon  their 
own  axes  about  once  to  every  five  or  six  strokes. 
The  position  of  the  runners  upon  the  driving 
beam  is  shifted  once  or  twice  during  the  grind- 
ing, to  distribute  the  action  as  uniformly  as 
possible  over  the  entire  surfaces  of  the  glass 
plates.  . . 

The  largest  plates  of  glass  are  nearly  equal 
in  size  to  the  fixed  bench,  and  these  are  im- 
bedded singly  upon  the  bench  with  the  most 
irregular  side  upwards ; but  more  generally 
plates  of  medium  and  small  size  are  ground 
together ; they  are  selected  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, and  arranged  close  together  upon  the 
bench,  with  the  largest  plates  in  the  middle 
and  the  smallest  at  the  ends.  The  runner  is 
covered  by  one  or  two  plates  at  most,  as  small 
pieces  would  be  liable  to  be  thrown  off  by  the 
centrifugal  force.  , . 

All  the  irregularities  of  the  surfaces  are  hrst 
ground  out  with  sharp  river  sand,  that  has 
been  washed  and  sifted  into  two  sizes;  the 
sand  and  water  are  thrown  on  by  hand  occa- 
sionally, and  when  the  plates  have  been  ground 
quite  flat,  the  finer  sand  is  employed,  and  fol- 
- lowed  by  emery  of  two  finer  sizes,  applied  as 
usual  in  succession,  in  order  to  remove  the 
scratches  made  by  the  coarser  powders.  The 
plates  of  glass  are  thoroughly  washed  between 
every  change  of  grinding  powder,  and  when 
the  one  side  of  the  glass  has  been  ground  with 
the  finer  sizes  in  succession,  the  plates  are  in- 
verted, and  the  same  routine  is  followed  on  the 
second  side. 

The  grinding  machines  do  not,  however, 
admit  of  being  employed  with  very  fine  emery, 
as  the  close  approximation  of  large  surfaces 
travelling  over  each  other  at  a considerable  ve- 
locity, causes  so  much  friction  that  it  would  be 
liable  to  tear  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and, 
consequently,  as  the  plates  become  sufficiently 
smooth  to  require  the  application  of  fine 
emeries,  the  velocity  and  pressure  should  be 
proportionally  reduced,  and  a greater  degree  of 
care  and  management  is  required  ; it  is  there- 
fore found  to  be  preferable  to  effect  the  smooth- 
ing of  plate  glass  by  hand. 

The  plates  are  smoothed  upon  stone  benches 
of  suitable  size,  about  2 feet  high,  made  very 
flat  upon  their  surfaces,  and  covered  with  wet 
canvas.  One  large  plate  nearly  equal  to  the 
size  of  the  bench,  and  two  or  three  plates  of 
about  half  the  size,  are  usually  given  out  as  a 
set  of  work.  The  large  plate  is  laid  upon  the 
wet  canvas  which  serves  to  hold  it  firmly, 
emery  and  water  are  spread  over  the  surface, 
and  one  of  the  small  plates  is  used  as  a grinder 
or  runner.  If  the  plates  be  large,  a few  flat 
lead  weights  of  about  14  lbs.  each  are  laid 
near  the  middle  of  the  runner,  to  distribute 
the  pressure  uniformly,  and  the  runner  is  tra- 
versed over  the  lower  plate  with  a swinging 
stroke  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  de- 
scribe nearly  a semicircle  around  the  centre 
of  the  runner,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
shifted  a few  inches  during  the  stroke.  Every 
stroke  follows  a slightly  different  path  from 
the  preceding  one,  and  the  runner  is  also 
gradually  twisted  round  as  the  smoothing  pro- 


ceeds. The  combination  of  these  movements 
serves  to  expose  every  part  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  bed  plate  and  runner  to  an  equal  amount 
of  grinding,  and  [also  to  distribute  the  emery 
very  uniformly. 

Small  plates  are  smoothed  by  young  girls, 
and  large  plates,  which  require  greater  dexte- 
rity and  a proportionate  increase  in  the  amount 
of  traverse,  are  smoothed  by  two  women ; who 
stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bench,  and 
placing  their  outstretched  hands  flat  upon  the 
runner,  swing  it  with  a stroke  of  five  or  six 
feet.  The  employment  appears  most  mascu- 
line, but  it  is  found  that  the  smoothing  is  upon 
the  whole  executed  better  by  women  than  men, 
as  only  a moderate  force  is  required,  and  from 
the  greater  delicacy  of  touch  possessed  by 
females,  they  more  readily  appreciate  when 
any  particles  of  grit  have  become  accidentally 
mixed  with  the  emery. 

About  six  sizes  of  carefully  washed  emery 
are  used  in  the  smoothing,  and  between  every 
size,  the  plates,  canvas,  bench,  and  hands  are 
thoroughly  washed ; perfect  cleanliness  in  the 
clothing  is  also  quite  essential,  as  a particle  of 
coarse  grit  would  make  a scratch  that  would 
require  the  smoothing  of  the  plates  to  be  re- 
commenced. The  fine  emery  last  employed 
gives  a very  smooth  and  partly  polished  sur- 
face, which  is  completed  with  the  machine 
next  described. 

The  polishing  machine  has  a bed  15  feet 
long  and  S feet  wide,  that  is  mounted  upon 
rollers,  and  slowly  traversed  sideways,  a space 
of  4 feet  to  and  fro,  by  means  of  a rack  and 
pinion  beneath.  A few  inches  above  the  bed 
are  reciprocated  longitudinally  two  beams  or 
carriages,  each  about  18  feet  long  and  9 inches 
wide,  and  consisting  of  two  cast-iron  side- 
plates  connected  together  at  intervals,  and 
supported  at  each  end  upon  two  small  wheels, 
that  run  upon  a short  railway  at  the  end  of  the 
traversing  table.  The  carriages  are  placed  4 
feet  asunder,  and  reciprocated  about  2 feet  by 
means  of  two  cranks  fixed  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  same  axis,  so  that  the  beams  work 
in  opposite  directions,  the  one  advancing  as 
the  other  recedes. 

The  plates  of  glass  are  embedded  close  to- 
gether, with  their  surfaces  quite  level,  upon 
moveable  platforms  that  are  afterwards  fixed 
upon  the  traversing  bed,  and  the  polishing  is 
effected  with  a series  of  rubbers,  placed  1 foot 
asunder,  and  measuring  S by  6 inches,  covered 
with  thick  felt,  and  attached  to  the  reciprocat- 
ing carriages,  which  drag  the  rubbers  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  while  the  latter  is  traversed  beneath  the 
rubbers,  a space  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  two  lines  of  rubbers,  to  expose  all  parts  of 
the  glass  equally  to  their  action. 

Every  rubber  is  separately  attached  to  one 
of  the  two  carriages,  to  allow  it  to  ply  uni- 
formly to  the  surface  of  the  glass  : this  is 
effected  as  follows  Between  the  two  side- 
plates  of  the  beam  are  fixed,  near  the  top  and 
bottom  edges,  two  cross  pieces  having  square 
holes,  through  which  slides  vertically  a square 
bar,  the  lower  end  of  which  projects  about 
2 inches  below  the  beam,  and  is  rounded 
semi-cylindrically.  The  rubber  is  made  quite 
detached,  with  a central  cavity  at  the  back  to 
fit  the  end  of  the  upright  bar,  which  thus 
forms  a joint  that  allows  the  rubber  to  adjust 
itself  to  any  trifling  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
face over  which  it  is  traversed,  and  the  rubbers 
admit  of  being  readily  removed  while  the  plates 
of  glass  are  being  exchanged.  The  pressure 
is  given  separately  upon  every  rubber  by  two 
lead  weights  of  about  15lbs.  each  fixed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  upright  bar. 

The  powder  generally  employed  for  polish- 
ing plate  glass  by  machinery  is  the  Venetian 
pink  of  the  colour-man,  a cheap  powder  which 
contains  only  a small  proportion  of  the  oxide 
of  iron,  mixed  with  earthy  matter  that  renders 
the  powder  less  active,  and  allows  of  the  free 
use  of  water,  which  serves  to  reduce  the  fric- 
tion and  prevent  the  glass  becoming  heated  by 
the  action  of  the  rubbers.  Tripoli,  crocus,  or 
putty  powder,  used  with  water,  are  too  active 
to  produce  a high  polish  on  glass,  and  there- 
fore they  are  generally  employed  dry  for  the 
last  finish  of  glass  polished  by  hand.  But  the 
great  amount  of  rubbing  surface,  the  velocity 


and  power  employed  for  polishing  plate  glass 
by  machinery,  render  the  use  of  dry  powders 
inadmissible,  as  the  surface  would  be  torn  by 
the  friction,  and  the  heat  evolved  would  be  lia- 
ble to  break  the  glass. 

Sometimes  old  plate  glass,  that  has  become 
scratched,  is  repolislied : when  the  plates  are 
large,  and  sufficiently  numerous,  they  are  re- 
polished by  machinery,  just  the  same  as  new 
glass,  but  more  generally  old  plates  are  re- 
polished by  hand,  as  the  process  can  be  then 
restricted  principally  to  the  scratched  portions 
of  the  surface. 

The  polishing  is  commenced  with  tripoly  on 
cloth  rubbers  of  the  usual  form,  and  finished 
with  putty  powder  or  crocus.  The  pressure  is 
generally  given  as  in  hand  calendering,  by 
attaching  the  rubber  to  the  lower  end  of  an 
upright  pole,  suspended  from  a long  horizontal 
spring  fixed  overhead,  like  that  of  a pole  lathe. 
The  elasticity  of  the  spring  supplies  the  pres- 
sure, and  the  workman  has  only  to  push  the 
rubber  backwards  and  forwards  ; but  the  pro- 
cess is  both  laborious  and  tedious  with  large 
plates,  and,  from  the  irregular  action  of  the 
hand,  the  surfaces  of  glass  thus  polished  pre- 
sent a wavy  appearance  much  inferior  to  those 
polished  by  machinery. 

Sheet  glass  or  flattened  glass  is  manufactured 
by  blowing  the  glass  first  into  the  form  of  a 
spherical  bulb,  which  is  afterwards  elongated, 
by  alternate  heating,  blowing  and  swinging, 
into  a cylinder  about  3 feet  long  and  8 inches 
diameter,  with  rounded  ends,  which,  as  the 
last  process  of  blowing,  are  opened  out,  and 
the  ends  are  cut  smooth  with  a diamond  tra- 
versed in  an  upright  frame  around  the  cylinder, 
which  is  then  cut  through  on  the  one  side 
longitudinally,  with  a diamond  inserted  near  the 
extremity  of  a light  rod,  and  drawn  through 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder  under  the  guidance 
of  a straight  edge.  The  cylinder  is  then  placed 
with  the  cut  upwards  in  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace, and  the  heat  causes  the  cylinder  gradually 
to  open  as  a sheet,  which  is  gently  flattened 
down  on  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  with  tools  like 
blunt  garden  rakes,  made  of  iron  or  wood. 

To  improve  the  flatness,  several  sheets  are 
afterwards  laid  upon  each  other  in  a second 
reverberatory  furnace  with  a level  bed  : the 
heat  of  the  furnace,  and  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  mass,  causes  the  lower  sheets 
of  glass  to  become  sufficiently  flat  for  ordinary 
use,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  many  little 
irregularities  in  its  surface,  arising  from  the 
imperfect  action  of  the  flattening  process.  For 
the  best  purposes  these  irregularities  are  re- 
moved by  grinding  and  polishing.* 


H5OOH0* 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Arche- 
ological Association,  at  the  Fifth  General 
Meeting,  holden  in  Worcester,  in  August, 
1848.  Edited  by  Alfred  J.  Dunkin, 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Worcester 
Congress.  J.  Russell  Smith,  Old  C-ompton- 
stree"t,  Soho.  Only  120  printed.  1851. 

Wf.  have  here  a pleasant  reminiscence,  by  Mr. 
D unkin,  of  all  the  various  papers,  notes,  and 
memoranda  collected  during  and  since  the 
Worcester  congress,  dedicated  to  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,  and  illustrated  with  a variety  of  engrav- 
ings. The  whole  forms  a goodly  volume  of 
456  pages,  besides  an  index,  and  appears  to 
be  a diligent  compilation  of  the  proceedings. 


First  Book  on  Plane  Trigonometry  ; comprising 
Geometrical  Trigonometry,  and  its  Applica- 
tion to  Surveying.  By  G.  W.  Hemming, 
M.A.,  &c.  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly, 
Paternoster-row. 

This  little  volume  is  intended  for  the  use  ot 
schools.  It  contains  numerous  examples,  and, 
considering  the  new  aspect  which  the  science 
of  surveying  has  assumed,  cannot  but  be  use- 
ful as  well  as  interesting  to  students  and  others 
who  have  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  such 
studies.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a short  trea- 
tise on  analytical  trigonometry  and  calculation 
of  logarithmical,  and  trigonometrical  tables. 

* From  the  third  vol.  of  Holtzapffel’s  “Turning  and 
Mechanical  Manipulation,”  noticed  in  a late  number. 
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A popular  Narrative  of  the  Origin,  History, 
Progress,  8,-c.,  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition. By  Peter  Berlyn.  London  : 
James  Gilbert. 

This  little  book  gives,  in  a concise  and  agree- 
able manner,  a narrative  of  the  progress  of  the 
scheme  towards  fruition,  and  an  account  of 
the  building.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a compilation  (there  wa9  no 
want  of  materials) ; but  the  account  is  put 
together  pleasantly,  and  makes  a pretty  little 
book. 


The  Palace  of  Industry,  its  Construction,  Ma- 
chinery, and  Statistics.  ByW.J.  B.  Saun- 
ders. London  : Effingham  Wilson. 

We  have  here  what  may  be  considered  a sup- 
plement to  the  foregoing, — although  complete 
in  itself, — namely,  a comprehensive  and  popu- 
lar account  of  the  construction  of  the  building. 
It  is  clearly  written  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  has  in  part  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Morning 
Advertiser. 


J$t(0ciUane&, 

Railway  Jottings. — Some  specimens  of 
timber  sleepers,  creosoted,  which  have  been 
laid  for  nearly  eleven  years  on  the  Crewe  and 
Chester  Railway,  are  now,  says  the  Liverpool 
Times,  as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  laid. 
Specimens  of  wood  thus  prepared  are  intended 
to  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bethel  at  the  coming 

Exhibition. “Itisnot  from  through  traffic, 

or  from  the  great  termini,”  says  Mr.  Glyn, 
“that  we  derive  our  main  revenue  or  our  perma- 
nent  prosperity.  We  raise  the  large  amount 
which  you  see  quoted  in  the  returns  every  week 
from  the  development  of  traffic  at  188  stations 
on  our  own  lines.”  This  is  virtually  what  we 
maintained  some  time  ago,  with  reference  to 
certain  inconsequent  comparative  statistics  as 
to  omnibuses  and  railways.  Liverpool,  with 
America  at  its  back  and  Ireland  opposite, 
observes  the  Daily  News,  only  yields,  by  ordi- 
nary train,  1,4701.  out  of  the  31,000/.  a week 
that  appears  in  the  returns.  And,  in  corro- 
boration of  Mr.  Glyn’s  experience  of  the 
superior  value  of  short  as  compared  with 
through  traffic,  we  may  state  that  the  total 
annual  proceeds  of  the  through  passenger 
traffic  from  all  Scotland,  by  both  the  eastern 
and  western  lines,  does  not  reach  40,000/.  a 
year;  and  for  merchandise  to  and  from  Scot- 
land, railways  cannot  of  course  compete  with 

shipping. Railway  travelling,  says  Hera- 

path,  “is  becoming  less  aristocratic,  and  assimi- 
lating itself  more  to  the  omnibus  system.  If 
that  be  the  case,  which  we  long  ago  predicted 
it  would,  railways  will  have  to  prepare  for  it 
by  looking  after  the  working  expenses.  In 
the  instance  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  line,  in  which  the  third-class  receipts 
have  increased  188  per  cent.,  while  the  second 
have  only  increased  42,  and  the  first  only  about 
39  per  cent.,  we  see  that  32,539 /.  increase  of 
receipts  on  the  past  half  over  the  corresponding 
half  of  1849,  has  been  earned  by  only  an  in- 
crease of  2,167/.  in  the  working  expenses.” 

U e need  scarcely  add  that  we  give  such  quo- 
tations much  more  by  way  of  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  our  well-known  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  resuscitation,  and  rising  profits 
m general,  than  as  anything  unlooked  for  or 
on  which  to  base  new  suggestions  for  future 
guidance. 

Electro-Telegraphic.  — The  interna- 
tional organization  of  the  telegraph  is  in  rapid 
progress.  The  convention  between  Prussia 
and  Belgium,  placing  telegraphs  on  the  lines  of 
railways  through  both  territories  in  close  con- 
nection with  each  other,  were  to  come  into 
operation  on  1st  February.  A convention  of 
same  kind  already  exists  between  Austria 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  The  addition 
of  Belgium  to  this  telegraphic  union  completes 
a line  of  communication,  under  one  system  of 
management,  from  Vienna  to  the  frontier  of 
* ranee  and  the  shore  of  the  British  Channel 
at  Ostend.  After  the  1st  of  next  month 
the  line  will  be  complete  from  Verviers  to 
Ostend.  Hitherto  all  communications  have 
stopped  at  Verviers— now  they  will  only  be 
arrested  by  the  sea. Messrs.  Brett  have 


submitted  to  the  principal  English  railway 
companies  a pocket  communicator  for  use  by 
guards  and  drivers  in  cases  of  accident  by  the 
-ay-  A small  roll  of  wire  at  once  connects  it, 
and  hence  the  train  in  transit,  with  any  part  of 
the  main  line  of  telegraph,  so  that  warning 
may  be  telegraphed  to,  or  aid  called  for  from,  the 

next  stations. Herapath,  in  speaking  of 

the  prospects  of  the  electric  telegraph  in 
England,  says,  it  will  be  observed  that  a new 
company,  the  British  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, have  started  for  the  purpose  of  more 
generally  extending  the  system,  and  on  prin- 
ciples of  greater  economy  to  the  public.  We 
have  often  thought  it  strange,  in  this  populous 
and  commercial  country,  that  the  electric  tele- 
graph should  be  represented  as  not  payin  <r, 
while  in  the  United  States,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  not  perhaps  a tenth  as  thick,  it  should 
be  a most  profitable  undertaking.  It  struck 
us  whether  it  was  not  an  outcry  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a monopoly  and  keeping 
others  out  of  the  field,  just  as  some  tradesmen 
are  eternally  crying  out  that  business  is  good 
for  nothing,  that  they  are  losing,  and  yet, 
somehow,  keep  on  year  after  year  their  good- 
for-nothing  business,  and  continue,  not  only 
to  live,  but  to  thrive  into  property,  and  even 
fortune,  by  their  losses.  [A  recent  expose 
shows  pretty  clearly  that  this  is  really  the 
fact.]  Fair  competition  in  trade  does  a great 
deal  of  good  to  the  public  and  to  the  traders. 
It  stirs  up  the  spirits,  calls  forth  energy,  and 
is  the  very  60ul  of  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment. So  sensible  are  men  of  business  of 
this,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men 
actually  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  themselves. 

The  Flaxman  Remains. — The  autho- 
rities of  University  College  have  done  all 
honour  to  thereliques  of  Flaxman,  which  have 
been  presented  to  them  by  Miss  Denman. 
The  portion  of  the  edifice  assigned  them  is  to 
be  called  the  Flaxman  Hall:  it  is  a small 
polygon,  rising  into  a dome,  lighted  from  the 
top,  and  presenting  four  principal  sides,  as 
large  as  panels,  each  of  which  contains  nine 
bas-reliefs.  The  centre  of  the  hall  is  occupied 
by  the^  grand  life-sized  group,  “Michael  and 
Satan,”  the  only  round  composition  in  the 
collection.  The  casts — for  these  works  are  all 
in  plaster — are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  let 
into  the  wall,  and  disposed  according  to  their 
dimensions,  as  regularly  as  possible,  the  vacant 
spaces  being  painted  in  imitation  of  marble. 
The  works  are  generally  small,  and  among 
them  are  many  monumental  compositions; 
but  in  all  these  there  is  a touching  story,  and 
the  sublimity  of  the  poetic  subjects  is  of  a 
quality  which  the  Greeks  themselves  have 
never  excelled.  University  College,  however, 
is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  these  works, 
the  proper  place  for  which  should  have  been 
the  National  Collection.  In  their  present  site 
they  will  be  comparatively  unseen,  save  by 
those  whose  tastes  may  lead  them  to  visit 
Gower-street  for  that  purpose. — Art-Journal. 

Indian  Antiquities.— The  Bombay  go- 
vernment have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr. 
Fallon  for  a twelvemonth,  at  40/.  a month,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  drawings  of  the  Cave 
Temples  of  Western  India,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  They 
have  allowed  840/.  for  drawings  of  the  ruined 
city  of  Beejapore,  but  have  not  as  yet  found  an 
artist.  A magnificent  set  of  drawings  of  the 
Caves  of  Ajanta,  by  Captain  Gill,  of  the  Ma- 
dras army,  got  up  under  the  Madras  govern- 
ment, have  recently  been  exhibited. 

General  Consolidation  of  Paving 
Boards. —The  mal-administration  of  these 

boards  (their  lavish  expenditure  and  defective 
works)  must,  ere  long,  become  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  annual  loss  to  the  rate-payers 
cannot  be  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent. 

As  at  present  constituted,  these  boards  are 
incompetent  to  deal  with  the  matters  submitted 
to  them,  and  not  unfrequently  select  an  officer 
equally  so.  They  are,  in  many  cases,  elected 
from  an  inferior  grade  of  small  shopkeepers, 
who  squabble  among  themselves  and  with  ad- 
joining parishes.  This  and  the  sewers  ques- 
tions have  a natural  affinity,  and  should  be 
under  a “joint  board:”  to  this  should  be  added 
cleansing  : thus — “sewage,  paving,  and  cleans- 
A District  Surveyor. 


Salford  Peel  Monument. — From  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  Mr.  Noble  the 
artist,  we  learn  that  the  statue  is  to  be  of 
bronze,  ten  feet  high,  on  a stone  pedestal,  and 
that  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  in- 
evitable accidents,  it  will  be  completed  by 
February  next  year.  As  to  the  retention  of 
all  the  models  and  designs  in  the  picture 
gallery  of  the  Salford  Royal  Library  and  Mu- 
seum  the  following  resolution  has  been  passed : 
that  inasmuch  as  a mutual  advantage 
was  contemplated  by  this  committee,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  talented  youth  of  the 
country  the  merit  of  whose  productions  would 
thus  be  brought  into  notice, -the  competition 
being  equally  open  to  this  class  as  well  as  to 
those  artists  who  have  already  obtained  distinc- 
tion,—it  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  said  works 
°Llrtebe,;ra^ferred  t0  the  Museum  Committee 
ol  the  Salford  Town  Council,  upon  condition  that 
the  models  and  designs  of  those  artists  who 
decline  the  contemplated  plan,  be  returned  to 
them  upon  application,  provided  such  applica- 
tion be  made  within  one  month  from  the  date 
of  the  transfer.” 

Discovery  of  a Temple  at  Memphis. 
—A  correspondent  of  the  Athenamm  states 
that  considerable  remains  of  a temple  at 
Memphis  have  been  brought  to  light.  He 
says, — The  temple  was  discovered  by  a French 
traveller  (whose  name  has  not  reached  me),  by 
excavating  in  that  part  of  the  great  Memphite 
burial-ground  which  is  near  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Aboo-Seer.  A dromos  of  sphynxes, 
thirty  or  forty,  or  even  more,  in  number,  was 
first  discovered ; and  then  the  temple  to  which 
they  formed  an  approach,  and  which  was  in  a 
much  injured  state.  In  the  temple  twelve 
statues  of  Greek  style  were  found,  and  above 
these  an  excavated  chamber.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  temple  was  partly  built  and 
partly  excavated  in  the  rock— like  the  temple 
of  the  Asaseef  at  Thebes,  and  that  of  Wadee- 
es-Subooa  in  Nubia. 

Excavations  on  the  Castle  Hill  at 
Edinburgh.— For  some  time  back  numerous 
wojkmen  have  been  employed  in  excavating 
and  building  a spacious  reservoir  at  the 
Esplanade,  for  the  better  supply  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Edinburgh  with  water;  and  on 
Saturday  week,  while  engaged  in  levelling  the 
east  end  of  the  Esplanade  at  the  castle,  the 
earth  suddenly  gave  way,  and  presented  to 
their  view  a large  passage  or  cavern.  Although 
several  cart-loads  of  stone  and  earth  had  fallen 
in,  two  men  managed  to  get  access  into  the 
passage,  in  which  were  found  a quantity  of 
human  bones,  a coat  of  mail,  and  the  drone  of 
a bagpipe  ! A certificate,  narrating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  discovery,  together  with  the 
relics,  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  These  relics  are  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  every  old  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  inas- 
much as  they  appear  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
a well-known  tradition  (of  which  the  writer 
himself  remembers  hearing  much  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  since),  that  some  hun- 
dred years  ago  a highland  chieftain  entered  a 
subterranean  passage  near  the  castle,  playing 
on  a pair  of  bagpipes,  and  determined  to  test  the 
truth  of  a still  more  ancient  tradition  that  this 
passage  extended  down  through  the  centre  of 
the  old  city  to  Holyrood.  The  adventurous 
archaeologist  of  old  was  never  heard  of  more 
till  now  that  these  singularly  illustrative  relics 
have  turned  up. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society. 
-The  third  general  meeting  of  this  society  for 
the  present  term  was  held  on  6th  inst.,  the  Rev. 

T.  S.  Woollaston  in  the  chair.  The  Rev! 
Canon  Selwyn,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Messrs' 

H.  R.  Luard,  and  T.  F.  Wickenden,  of  Trinity 
College,  and  Mr.  G.  Searle,  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, were  elected  as  members,  and  Mr.  Luard’s 
name  was  added  to  the  committee.  A paper 
followed,  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Davys,  B.A.,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  hon.  sec.,  “ On  the  Western 
Tronts  of  English  Churches.”  Mr.  Luard 
directed  attention  to  the  undergraduates’  and 
bachelors’  window  at  Ely,  and  stated  that 
about  300/.  were  wanted  to  complete  it.  He 
called  on  the  members  to  assist  in  forming  a 
new  committee  to  raise  funds,  and  several 
members  agreed  to  form  a new  association  to 
carry  out  the  original  plan. 
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Submarine  Steam  Navigation. — Dr. 
Payerne,  says  a contemporary,  has  constructed 
a submarine  iron  boat,  on  the  screw  principle, 
measuring  27  feet  long  and  9^  feet  wide, 
which,  according  to  M.  Lamiral,  his  manager, 
perfectly  accomplishes  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended,  by — 1.  Alimentation  of  vital 
air  constantly  made  under  water,  without  any 
communication  with  the  atmosphere  above 
water.  2.  Direct  contact  of  the  screw  with 
the  water  at  any  depth,  down  to  150 
feet.  The  alimentation  of  air  is  made  by  a 
double  process,  mechanical  and  chemical, 
which  maintains,  almost  without  expense,  the 
air  perfectly  pure  and  respirable  in  all  her- 
metical  places,  such  as  diving-bells,  submarine 
vessels,  ships’  holds,  mines,  &c.  The  apparent 
impossibility  of  maintaining  under  water  a 
furnace  with  a current  of  air  is  completely 
conquered  by  chemistry  in  its  pyrotechnical 
branch  : a certain  fuel  is  consumed  in  a her- 
raetical  furnace,  and  generates  steam  in  the 
boilers.  Favourable  reports  of  this  invention 
have  been  made  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  science,  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  appointed  a commission  to  report 
upon  it. 

Renovations  in  Banwell  Church, 
Somerset. — Besides  some  recent  works,  es- 
pecially in  the  chancel,  there  are  now  no  less 
than  eleven  stained  glass  windows  in  church 
and  chancel.  Seats  have  been  erected  in  the 
chancel  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Law  and  Mr. 
Emery ; but  for  the  erection  of  the  win- 
dows, the  parish  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Turner.  Three  of  the 
windows  are  obituary  memorials, — the  east,  of 
the  late  bishop,  and  chiefly  containing  figures 
of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  with  embel- 
lishments,— the  other  two,  of  relatives  of  Chan- 
cellor Law,  the  one  to  the  north  side  of  the 
church  representing  the  woman  of  Samaria  at 
the  well,  and  the  other,  on  the  south  side,  the 
woman  kissing  the  hem  of  our  Saviour’s  gar- 
ment. The  memorial  windows  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  old  glass  are  the  work  of  Mr.  War- 
rington, a design  by  whom  has  been  prepared 
to  embellish  the  roof.  The  other  stained 
windows  and  the  fixing  of  the  whole  were 
gratuitously  executed  by  Mr.  Trickey,  of  Ban- 
well. 

Wages  in  South  Australia. — For  the 
.quarter  ending  June  30,  1850,  according  to 
the  Adelaide  Times,  the  following  were  average 
wages  blacksmiths,  6s.  per  day;  brick- 
layers, 6s;  brickmakers,  2/.  per  1,000;  car- 
penters, 7s.  per  day;  cabinet  makers,  7s.;  day 
labourers,  4s.;  masons,  7s.;  painters  and 
glaziers,  4s.  6d. ; plasterers,  5s.  6d. ; sawyers. 
9s.  per  100  feet,— all  without  board  or  lodging, 
Fall  or  Houses,  Gray’s-inn-lane. — A 
correspondent,  relative  to  a fall  of  two  old  houses 
recently  in  Gray’s-inn-lane,  complains  that  the 
•district  surveyors  are  lax  in  adopting  measures 
to  obtain  the  removal  of  dangerous  buildings. 
The  public  must  be  protected,  it  is  true,  but  if 
the  writer  reflect  on  the  loss,  often  ruin,  caused 
to  individuals  by  the  condemnation  of  their 
property,  he  would  see  a good  reason  for  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  surveyors. 

Proposed  New  Omnibus  Route.— At 
•the  present  moment,  amid  the  elaborate  pre- 
parations for  the  Great  Exhibition,  it  may  not 
be  inopportune  to  bring  forward  the  following 
suggestions,  viz. : — That  a distinct  and  inde- 
pendent omnibus  route  be  formed  of  the  line 
of  road  from  Hyde-park-corner  direct  over 
Vauxhall-bridge,  through  Kennington,  Cam- 
berwell, Peckham,  and  New  Cross,  to  the 
point  where  the  Dover-road  is  intersected  by 
that  between  Greenwich  and  Lewisham.  Any 
one  on  glancing  at  the  map  will  see  the  great 
utility  of  this,  not  merely  for  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition  (destined  to  be  of  transient  dura- 
tion), but  as  creating  a permanent  link  between 
many  populous  districts  and  numerous  lines  of 
conveyance, — omnibuses,  steamboats,  and  rail- 
ways : not  less  than  three  railway  stations 
would  be  passed.  Permit  me  to  add,  by  way 
of  contrast  and  encouragement,  that  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Thames,  a deficiency, 
parallel  with  the  one  I would  have  remedied 
on  the  southern,  has  been  at  last  supplied  by 
that  profitable  “ omnibus  line,”  the  East  and 
West  India  Docks  Railway.  Fill-gap. 


The.  Russell  Institution. — The  third 
soirde  for  the  season  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening,  when  Professor  Donaldson  gave  a 
lecture  on  “ Egyptian  Architecture,”  which 
afforded  general  satisfaction  to  a crowded 
assembly.  The  tables  of  the  principal  room 
were  covered  with  choice  illustrated  books  on 
the  architecture  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  inter- 
spersed with  curious  illuminated  missals,  &c. 
Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  who  was  present,  exhi- 
bited three  models  of  Lyc.ian  tombs,  and 
another  of  the  Trophy  Monument  at  Xanthus, 
the  remains  of  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  Among  the  other  objects  exhibited 
were  some  fine  specimens  of  natural  history, 
designs  for  tapestry,  &c. 

The  Interments  Act.— The  hitch  in  the 
progress  of  this  measure  appears  to  be  caused 
by  the  difficulty  of  arranging  with  the  various 
cemetery  companies.  The  Board  of  Health 
should  no  longer  hesitate  to  adopt  the  course 
pointed  out  by  the  Act  in  this  respect. 

St.  Pancras  Church  Extension.— The 
Duke  of  Bedford  has  presented  to  the  Church 
Extension  Committee  of  St.  Pancras,  a site  of 
ground  for  a new  church,  with  500 l.  towards 
the  building  fund.  The  church  will  be  erected 
in  the  new  district  of  St.  Matthew. 

Sewers  : Sad  Work. — A list  of  tenders 
for  building  about  3,280  feet  lineal  of  half- 
brick sewer,  3 feet  9 inches  by  2 feet  3 inches  ; 
200  feet  12-inch  stoneware  pipe  sewer;  and 
8,000  feet  6-mch  pipe  drain,  for  the  St.  Pan- 
cras, &c.  Benefit  Building  and  Freehold  Land 
Society,  on  their  new  estate  called  “ Long- 


Tenders  for  building  Mr.  Wyld's  Globe  House,  Leicester- 
squure.  Mr.  Abrahams,  architect.  Quantities  fur- 
nished : — 

Holland  £3,235  0 0 

T.  Burton  3,231  0 0 

Pollock  and  M'Lennan  3,190  0 0 

W.  Higgs  3,187  0 0 

R.  and  E.  Curtis  2,980  0 0 

Myers  2,755  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Tiling."—'1  W.  X.”  says,— “ In  an  exposed  situation, 
a roof  of  ‘ half  pitch  ’ has  been  covered  with  round-end 
plain  tiles  bedded  in  mortar,  but  still  it  is  not  weather- 
tight.  It  is  a custom  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  lay 
the  tiles  upon  straw  without  mortar ; some  have  been 
bedded  in  lime  and  hair,  and  some  in  common  mortar. 
The  gauge,  that  is,  the  tiles,  show  on  the  face  -1  inches. 
The  builders  in  the  country  recommend  straw  only.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  enlighten  mo  upon  this  subject,  as  I 
am  anxious  to  know  the  best  mothod  of  laying  plain  tiles 
irrespective  of  cost."  ,. 

“ Bolton  Markets."— In  reply  to  two  inquirers,  the  archi- 
tect to  whom  the  plans  were  referred  has  made  his  report, 
but  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  tho  decision  of  the  cor- 

p°7jtbni.,"  »M.."  -o.  H.”  “O.  r.,-  -W  H.,:; 

" W.  T.,”  “A  Magistrate,”  “Three  Frenchmen, 
“T.  N.”  “C.  B.”  (under  our  mark),  “C.  B.,”  btan- 
gate  (declined  with  thanks),  “ G.  G.”  (shall  appear), 
“ E B”  “ J.  T."  (pray  let  us  have  conclusion),  X.a.., 
“Elias  de  Derham,"  “ R.  B"  (has  been  forwarded), 
“ Mr.  F.,”  “ A.  and  T."  “ T.  F.  and  T .,  J • R-  D-> 

B.,’’  “ G.  G.  8.,"  “ Liverpool,”  “Dun  Ldiu  (the  answer 
to  another  query,  accidentally  misplaced)  , “ A.  M JJ ., 
W.”  (shall  be  attended  to),  “K."  “Subscriber, 
Shrewsbury  (the  number  can  be  had  in  the  part  for  No- 
vember, but  not  singly.  Wo  must  decline  giving  nn  opi- 

as  to  the  glass),  “ A Builder  (we  described  various 

es  of  making  concrete  floors  some  time  ago,  and  can- 
not repeat.  The  salts  in  question  would  be i useless), 
- t S.  11.  ” “ M.P.,"  “ S.  C.  T.,"  “ W.  M.  R.,  “1.8.  K., 

Outline  ’ Sketches’  of  Bruges,”  by  E.  S-.Cole.  S.  Bell. 

Tho  Stones  of  Venice,  by  John  Ruskm.  Smith  and 
Elder. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisemeirts 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


Pope  aud  Gieen  . 


W.  Smith 

J.  Eldred 

J.  Wood 

J.  Salter 

E.  Murray  

Jarvis  1,04! 

Moxon  and  Gent.. 

W.  Hill  

Rogers  and  Radley 
R.  Batterbury..  .. 

C.  Garrett  

The  work  to  be  kept  in  repair  twelve  months. 


£1,995 

0 

0 

1,947 

0 

0 

1,891 

0 

0 

1,850 

0 

0 

1,797 

0 

0 

1,776 

10 

0 

1,650 

0 

0 

, 1,648 

10 

0 

1,642 

13 

0 

, 1,451 

0 

0 

. 1,428 

0 

0 

. 1,229 

0 

0 

1,184 

0 

0 

964 

0 

0 

ilc 

by  The 


ADVERTISaMSNTS. 

OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 

TION  —Lecture  on  the  Culture  and  Appliances  of  Flax. 
_ jos.  Beale  Browne,  Esq.,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, , at A wo 
•lock —Lecture  on  the  Preparation  and  Bleaching  of  1 lax,  by 
j7h.  Pepper,  Esq.— Lecture  ou  the  Chemistry  of  Ignition  and 

Combustion. Lecture  by  l)r.  Bachhofluer  on  Voltoio  Electn^ 

in  which  will  be  exhibited  Allman’s  Patent  Llectnc  Light  Lec- 
tures ou  the  Music  of  Wales,  by  Ellis  Roberta , Esq.  Harpist  to 
11  It  11  the  Prince  of  Wales),  with  Vocal  Illustrations  by  Miss 

Blanche  Youuge,  R.A.  of  Music,  on 

and  Friday  Evenings  at  Eight,  and  on  Saturday  at  l iirec.  i ne 
celebrated  Juvenile  Harpists  (the  J^ockwood  l'amilyl  will  perform 
Trios,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  £L^Wirton, ™ 
Four  o’ojqck.— Exhibition  of  the liesi- 


TENDERS. 

Tenders  for  re-building  Messrs.  Wetherley’s  Paper  Mills 
at  Chartham,  near  Canterbury,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire : — 

Carpenters’,  Bricklayers’,  aud  Masons'  Work. 


Smith 

Gambier 

Cozens 

Wilson 

Geary  

Fry  

Ayers  

I.uncefield  

Still'  

Pollan  and  Co 

Porter 

Lock  aud  Co 

Puunelt  (accepted) 

Smith's  Work 

Wood  

Geary  

Porter 

v, « r 

Pollock  

Lancefield  

Mackney 

Peel 

Lock  aud  Co 

Drury  and  Co.  (accepted) 


£5,530  0 
6,092  0 0 
4,903  0 0 
4,995  0 0 
4,390  0 0 
4,344  0 O 
4,402 


4,425 


0 0 


Series  of  Dissolving  Views,  illustrating  s 

deuces  of  Europe. — Admission,  Is.;  So. — . . . - , 

daily  from  Eleven  till  Five  o’clock,  aud  every  evening  (except 
Saturday)  from  Seven  till  Half-past  Ten. 


' Schools,  half-price.— Open 


IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  EASTER.— The 

1 Suta.nj*, »>&* 
fnDAJ&ASK  COMMUNION  LINEN,  well  adapted  fy  presenU- 
tion  to  Churches.  An  illustrated  priced  Catalogue  sent  free  by  poet 


Tenders  for  St.  Mark  s new  churcl 


4,372  0 0 
4,  Kiti  0 0 
4,162  0 0 
4,103  0 0 
4,020  0 0 


£722  0 0 
617  0 0 
490  0 0 
436  0 0 
435  0 0 
416  0 0 
308  0 0 


•plication  to 

ILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  -Li  thograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities  with  the  greatest  despatch,  aud  at  a vast  saving  ou  the  pnoes 
‘“•^WlffisTSEE'r.USOOLK’S-raS-EIKLra, 

ILLS  of  QUANTITIES— Bills  of  Quan- 

tities  4c.,  LITHOGRAPHED  with  celerity,  attention,  and 
economy  ftlaps.  Plans,  4e.,  reduced  or  enlarged,  aud  every  de- 
goriptiou  of  Architectural  and  Engineering  drawings  executed  in 
the  most  superior  manner,  in  plain  or  tinted  Lithography. 

A3HBEE  and  TUCKETT,  Lithographers  and  Draughtsmen, 

18,  BROAD-COURT,  LUNG-ACRE,  LONDON.  _ 


Little,  architect.  Quantities  furnished  - 


Regent’s-park.  Mr 


...  £8,675 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T.  Burton  

...  8,000 

0 

O 

Locke  ami  Nesharn 

Batterbury 

...  7,601 

u Higgs 

K'gby  

...  6,714 

0 

0 

...  6,546 

0 

0 

iiollaud  

6,369 

0 

0 

I L L S of  QUANTITIE  S.— 

p METCIIIM,  Lithographer  and  Draughtsman. 
Architectural  and  Engineering  drawings printed ..either  ■>'»>"  or 


’la'us.’elbvationa,  4e.  enlarged 
,V  efficient  draughtsmen.  Bills  of  quanti ties 
specifications,  and  'circulars  Uth9graphed .in  a few  hours,  andat 
a great  saving  in  price.-iW,  Parliament-street,  and  1,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi,  London. 


TAKERS,  AND  OTnlatto.  . 

-70R  SALE,  sixty-eight  good-sized  ELM 

Foremaif  ofE MneiB^NHAM,  Stonefei'’3eFa°rm,  ^enhain  ; and 

Tenders  for  the  purchase  thereof  in  one  lot  to  be  sent  to 
ED  WARD  SCALES,  'i’o«.nh,m 


WANTED,  a PAIR  of  SECOND-HAND 

IRON  ENTRANCE-GATES.— Any  P^nh^ing  moh 
dispose  of  is  requested  to  send  a description  of  the  same,  stating 
neusions  and  price  to  B.  A.,  Post-office,  Egha 

L1 


Tenders  for  building  ten  new  almshouses  at  Richmond, 
with  boundary  walls,  for  the  trustees  ol  Bishop  Duppas  s 
Almshouses.  Mr.  Little, architect 

Grimsdell  £2,214  0 0 

W.  Long  (Richmond)  2,135  0 O 

Burton  2,016  O 0 

Holland  1,993  0 0 

Mansfield  1.934  0 0 

Sweet  (Richmond)  1.917  0 0 

Brewer  „ 1,905  8 O 

Carless  „ 1.876  0 0 

Thos.  Long  aud  Son  1,815  0 0 


IGHTN1NG  CONDUCTOR  S. 

R S NEW  ALL  and  CO.’S  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE,  of 
AN  1'  LENGTH  in  ONE  PIECE. 

3 8ths  inch  diameter,  ,5s.  per  100  feet 
Office  and  Warehouse,  130,  Straud,  London, 

OPTICIAN 

NT  MAKER,  re- 


B ROOKS  (from  Dollond’s),  C 

and  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT 

Jfct,  tom  .to  public  . ,l.».  «£g5?% 

ss.oSiy'i  srfit  a sm 

the  moat  Penc[t  cbarap.er,  Pnbu.  uioderate^pnces. 


•calcs,  4c„  of  every  description. 


41,  Ludgatc-street,  St.  Paul's. 


H.: 


tIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


TM0ffiLLrBIACkLm)PENCm 

H h’h  II  for  draViUPB  on  wood.  | T | 

H H H for  architectural  use.  1 black  for  shading, 

U H for sketoliiug^'  1 Bb"  ditto  “dittoT 

BBtoraundbluoirorai..-  | g*. 

u or  country. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  22,  1851. 

HOSE  wlio  open  Mr.  Raskin’s 
new  volume,  “The  Stones  of 
Venice,”*  expecting  (through 
its  pretty  title)  to  find  descrip- 
tions and  comments  on  the 
structures  of  the  sea-girt  town,  in  the  brilliant 
and  forcible  language  of  the  Oxford  Graduate, — 
the  city  of  poetry  and  art  described  by  an 
artist  and  a poet, — will  probably  feel  disap- 
pointed ; but  we  caution  them  against  hastily 
shutting  it,  and  will  promise  (however  we  may 
differ  in  various  respects  with  the  author)  an 
ample  return,  in  the  shape  of  pleasure  and  in- 
struction, for  any  time  they  may  bestow  upon 
its  mastery.  It  is  more  practical  than  the 
writer’s  previous  works,  and  might  be  called 
an  essay  on  the  principles  of  architecture,  with- 
out reference  to  Venice,  and  still  there  is  much 
beautiful  general  writing  in  it  too.  The  author’s 
reason  for  the  course  he  has  adopted  will  be 
seen  : the  good  that  will  follow  it  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  be  considerable,  for  “every  man 
has,  at  some  time  of  his  life,  personal  interest 
in  architecture.  He  has  influence  on  the  design 
of  some  public  building ; or  he  has  to  buy,  or 
build,  or  alter  his  own  house.  It  signifies  less 
whether  the  knowledge  of  other  arts  be  general 
or  not : men  may  live  without  buying  pictures 
or  statues;  but,  in  architecture,  all  must  in 
some  way  commit  themselves : they  must  do 
mischief,  and  waste  their  money,  if  they  do 
not  know  how  to  turn  it  to  account.  Churches, 
and  shops,  and  warehouses,  and  cottages,  and 
small  row,  and  place,  and  terrace  houses,  must 
be  built,  and  lived  in,  however  joyless  or  in- 
convenient. And  it  is  assuredly  intended  that 
all  of  us  should  have  knowledge,  and  act  upon 
our  knowledge,  in  matters  with  which  we  are 
daily  concerned,  and  not  be  left  to  the  caprice 
of  architects,  or  mercy  of  contractors.” 

Against  Renaissance  architecture  (as  pre- 
viously against  the  painters  of  the  Renaissance) 
he  wages  war  : — “ Raised,”  he  says,  “ at  once 
into  all  the  magnificence  of  which  it  was 
capable  by  Michelangelo,  then  taken  up  by 
men  of  real  intellect  and  imagination,  such  as 
Scamozzi,  Sansovini,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Wren, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  its 
influence  on  the  European  mind  ; and  that  the 
more,  because  few  persons  are  concerned  with 
painting,  and,  of  those  few,  the  larger  number 
regard  it  with  slight  attention ; but  all  men 
are  concerned  with  architecture,  and  have,  at 
some  time  of  their  lives,  serious  business  with 
it.  It  does  not  much  matter  that  an  individual 
loses  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  buying 
a bad  picture,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
nation  should  lose  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand in  raising  a ridiculous  building.  Nor  is 
it  merely  wasted  wealth  or  distempered  con- 
ception which  we  have  to  regret  in  this  Renais- 
sance architecture;  but  we  shall  find  in  it 
partly  the  root,  partly  the  expression,  of  certain 
dominant  evils  of  modern  times — over  sophis- 
tication and  ignorant  c’assicalism  ; the  one 
destroying  the  healthfulness  of  general  society, 

* The  Stones  of  Venice.  Vol.  I.  The  Foundations.  By 
John  Ituskiu,  author  of  the  “Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture.” London  : Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1851. 


the  Other  rendering  our  schools  and  universities 
useless  to  a large  number  of  men  who  pass 
through  them.” 

It  is  in  Venice,  and  Venice  only,  he  con- 
siders, that  effectual  blows  can  be  struck  at  the 
“ pestilent  art  of  the  Renaissance,”  and  think- 
ing that,  if  he  can  destroy  its  claims  to  admira- 
tion there,  it  can  assert  them  no  where  else ; 
this  destruction  (in  which  we  do  not  sympathise 
with  him)  is,  he  states,  the  final  purpose  of  his 
essay.  To  the  failings  and  weaknesses  of 
cinque-cento  art  we  are  fully  alive  : to  mark 
these  out,  to  purify  and  reform,  would  seem 
to  us  a more  worthy  purpose  than  to  destroy. 
What  we  would  now  do,  however,  is  to  point 
out  the  motives  which  have  guided  the  author, 
and  the  course  he  has  pursued.  Feeling 
satisfied  that  there  was  a right  and  wrong  in 
architecture,  and  that  good  architecture  might 
be  indisputably  discerned  and  divided  from 
the  bad,  he  set  himself  to  discover  for  himself 
the  law  that  regulates  this,  and  found  the  work 
simpler  than  he  had  expected.  He  then  felt 
that  he  had  the  choice  with  respect  to  this 
Venetian  architecture,  either  to  establish  each 
division  of  the  law  in  a separate  form,  as  the 
features  arose  with  which  it  was  concerned,  or 
else  to  follow  out  the  general  inquiry  first,  and 
determine  a code  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which 
he  might  make  retrospective  appeal.  In  the 
volume  before  us,  our  author  has  but  arranged 
his  “foundations”  of  criticism,  and  he  enters 
Venice  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  book  : — 

“If  I should  succeed  (he  says),  as  I hope, 
in  making  the  Stones  of  Venice  touchstones, 
and  detecting,  by  the  mouldering  of  her 
marble,  poison  more  subtle  than  ever  was  be- 
trayed by  the  rending  of  her  crystal;  and  if 
thus  I am  enabled  to  show  the  baseness  of  the 
schools  of  architecture  and  nearly  every  other 
art,  which  have  for  three  centuries  been  pre- 
dominant in  Europe,  I believe  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  may  be  serviceable  for  proof  of  a more 
vital  truth  than  any  at  which  I have  hitherto 
hinted.  For  observe  : I said  the  Protestant 
had  despised  the  arts,  and  the  Rationalist  cor- 
rupted them.  But  what  has  the  Romanist 
done  meanwhile  ? He  boasts  that  it  was  the 
papacy  which  raised  the  arts  : why  could  it  not 
support  them  when  it  was  left  to  its  own 
strength  ? How  came  it  to  yield  to  the  Classi- 
calisrn  which  was  based  on  infidelity,  and  to 
oppose  no  barrier  to  innovations,  which  have 
reduced  the  once  faithfully  conceived  imagery 
of  its  worship  to  stage  decoration?  Shalt  we 
not  rather  find  that  Romanism,  instead  of 
being  a promoter  of  the  arts,  has  never  shown 
itself  capable  of  a single  great  conception 
since  the  separation  of  Protestantism  from  its 
side  ? ” 

On  this  point,  the  error  of  supposing  that 
art  owes  much  to  the  modern  Romish  Church, 
he  speaks  with  strong  conviction  on  several 
occasions,  and  scoffs  at  those  who  are  lured 
into  the  Romish  Church  by  the  glitter  of  it, 
blown  into  a change  of  religion  by  the  whine 
of  an  organ-pipe,  stitched  into  a new  creed  by 
gold  threads  on  priests’  petticoats. 

I know  nothing,”  lie  continues,  “ in  the 
shape  of  error  so  dark  as  this,  no  imbecility  so 
absolute,  no  treachery  so  contemptible.  I had 
hardly  believed  that  it  was  a thing  possible, 
though  vague  stories  had  been  told  me  of  the 
effect,  on  some  minds,  of  mere  scarlet  and 
candles,  until  I came  on  a passage  in  Pugin’s 
* Remarks  on  Articles  in  the  Rambler.’  ” 

This  passage  he  gives,  and  then  comments 
on  the  writer  as  an  architect  in  language  more 
•igorous  than  complimentary,  and  which  will 
probably  secure  for  him  a niche  in  some 
future  “ Contrasts.” 

Mr.  Ruskin  commences  the  task  of  deter- 
ning  some  law  of  right  to  be  applied  to 


buildings,  by  a chapter  on  the  virtues  of  archi- 
tecture, wherein  he  rightly  dwells  on  the  un- 
grateful coldness  shown  towards  the  good 
“ builders  of  old  time,”  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  but  whose  names  are  never  asked,  and 
he  points  out  the  distinction  (unrecognised  by 
thousands)  between  the  hands  that  raised  the 
work  and  the  mind  that  devised  it. 

“ Suppose,  for  instance,  we  are  present  at 
the  building  of  a bridge : the  bricklayers  or 
masons  have  had  their  centering  erected  for 
them,  and  that  centering  was  put  together  by 
a carpenter,  who  had  the  line  of  its  curve 
traced  for  him  by  the  architect : the  masons 
are  dexterously  handling  and  fitting  their 
bricks,  or,  by  the  help  of  machinery,  carefully 
adjusting  stones  which  are  numbered  for  their 
places.  There  is  probably  in  their  quickness 
of  eye  and  readiness  of  hand  something  ad- 
mirable ; but  this  is  not  what  I ask  the  reader 
to  admire  : not  the  carpentering,  nor  the  briclc- 
laying,  nor  anything  that  he  can  presently  see 
and  understand,  but  the  choice  of  the  curve, 
and  the  shaping  of  the  numbered  stones,  and 
the  appointment  of  that  number : there  were 
many  things  to  be  known  and  thought  upon 
before  these  were  decided.  The  man  who 
chose  the  curve  and  numbered  the  stones,  had 
to  know  the  times  and  tides  of  the  river,  and 
the  strength  of  its  floods,  and  the  height  and 
flow  of  them,  and  the  soil  of  the  banks,  and 
the  endurance  of  it,  and  the  weight  of  the 
stones  he  had  to  build  with,  and  the  kind  of 
traffic  that  day  by  day  would  be  carried  on 
over  his  bridge,— all  this  specially,  and  all  the 
great  general  laws  of  force  and  weight,  and 
their  working ; and  in  the  choice  of  the  curve 
and  numbering  of  stones  are  expressed  not 
only  his  knowledge  of  these,  but  such  inge- 
nuity and  firmness  as  he  had,  in  applying  special 
means  to  overcome  the  special  difficulties  about 
his  bridge.  There  i»  no  6aying  how  much  wit, 
how  much  depth  of  thought,  how  much  fancy, 
presence  of  mind,  courage,  and  fixed  resolu- 
tion, there  may  have  gone  to  the  placing  of  a 
single  stone  of  it.  This  is  what  we  have  to 
admire, — this  grand  power  and  heart  of  man 
in  the  thing ; not  his  technical  or  empirical 
way  of  holding  the  trowel  and  laying  mortar.’ 
Our  author,  however,  would  have  done  more 
to  make  the  distinction  clear  to  his  readers 
(and  there  is  much  rests  upon  it),  had 
he  not  used  indifferently  the  terms  “ builder” 
and  “ architect.”  He  to  whom  the  building  is 
owing, — who  devised  the  arrangement,  calcu- 
lated the  forces  operating,  disposed  the  mate- 
rials in  the  best  way  to  resist  these,  and  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  beauty  to  delight,  is 
(rightly  considered)  the  builder  ; but  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word  is  different;  and 
although  people  are  too  apt  to  consider  “ de- 
signing” means  “building,”  they  never  fancy 
that  “ building  ” means  “ designing.” 

The  ignorance  which  prevails  as  to  the 
architect’s  actual  province  is  very  extraordinary. 

A few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  we  heard  an 
eminent  barrister  at  a dinner-table  gravely 
showing,  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
architects  “ make  their  money,”  how  the  archi- 
tect of  the  New  Lincoln’s-inn  Hall  had 
pocketted  a large  sura,  through  his  contract  for 
the  building  including  payment  for  carting 
away  a mass  of  earth,  and  his  contract  for  the 
improvement  of  the  square  including  payment 
for  obtaining  a similar  quantity  to  raise  the 
level.  It  took  some  time  to  show  him  that 
the  architect  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
contracts,  beyond  seeing  them  properly  carried 
out,  than  he  had  : and  this  same  misconception 
prevails  to  a great  extent.  The  mental  power, 
knowledge,  and  skill  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a worthy  building,  are  for  the  most 
part  wholly  unrecognised. 

We  cannot  attempt  now  to  follow  Mr.  Ruskin 
in  his  analytical  chapters,  requiring,  as  they  do 
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the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen  : the  headings  of 
these  comprise  the  wall  base,  the  wall  veil 
(or  body  of  the  wall),  the  wall  cornice,  the 
pier  base,  the  shaft,  capital,  arch  masonry, 
the  roof  cornice,  apertures,  &c.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  foregoing  and  some 
other  generalities.  His  main  divisions  are 
very  simple.  Thus  he  says  : — 

“ AH  European  architecture,  bad  and  good, 
old  and  new,  is  derived  from  Greece  through 
Rome,  and  coloured  and  perfected  from  the 
East.  The  history  of  architecture  is  nothing 
but  the  tracing  of  the  various  modes  and  di- 
rections of  this  derivation.  Understand  this, 
once  for  all : if  you  hold  fast  this  great  con- 
necting clue,  you  inay  string  all  the  types  of 
successive  architectural  invention  upon  it  like 
so  many  beads.  The  Doric  and  the  Corinthian 
orders  are  the  roots,  the  one  of  all  Roman- 
esque, massy-capitalled  buildings — Norman, 
Lombard,  Byzantine,  and  what  else  you  can 
name  of  the  kind ; and  the  Corinthian  of  all 
Gothic,  Early  English,  French,  German,  and 
Tuscan.  Now  observe:  those  old  Greeks 
gave  the  shaft;  Rome  gave  the  arch;  the 
Arabs  pointed  and  foliated  the  arch.  The 
shaft  and  arch,  the  frame-work  and  strength 
of  architecture,  are  from  the  race  of  Japheth  : 
the  spirituality  and  sanctity  of  it  from  Ismael, 
Abraham,  and  Shem.” 

The  writer  in  maintaining  that  the  two  orders, 
Doric  and  Corinthian,  are  the  roots  of  all 
European  architecture,  says, — 

“You  have  perhaps,  heard  of  five  orders; 
but  there  are  only  two  real  orders,  and  there 
never  can  be  any  more  until  doomsday.  On 
one  of  these  orders  the  ornament  is  convex  : 
those  are  Doric,  Norman,  and  what  else  you 
recollect  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  the  orna- 
ment is  concave  : these  are  Corinthian,  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  what  else  you  recol- 
lect of  that  kind.  The  transitional  form,  in 
which  the  ornamental  line  is  straight,  is  the 
centre  or  root  of  both.  All  other  orders  are 
varieties  of  these,  or  phantasms  and  grotesques, 
altogether  indefinite  in  number  and  species.” 

Amongst  the  practices  which  he  denounces  is 
rusticated  masonry,  or  any  device  to  “ direct 
attention  ” to  the  way  in  which  the  stones  of 
a wall  are  put  together ; and  he  does  this,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
whole  theory  of  symbolism  he  “entirely  and 
boldly  ” denies  ; and  with  respect  to  decoration 
maintains  that — 

“All  ornament  is  base  which  takes  for  its  sub- 
ject human  work  ; that  it  is  utterly  base, — pain- 
ful to  every  rightly-toned  mind,  without  perhaps 
immediate  sense  of  the  reason,  but  for  a reason 
palpable  enough  when  we  do  think  of  it.  For 
to  carve  our  own  work,  and  set  it  up  for  admi- 
ration, is  a miserable  self-complacency,  a con- 
tentment in  our  own  wretched  doings,  when 
we  might  have  been  looking  at  God’s  doings. 
And  all  noble  ornament  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
this.  It  is  the  expression  of  man’s  delight  in 
God’s  work.” 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  tell  those  who  have 
read  Mr.  Ruskin’s  previous  works,  that  a high 
religious  feeling  pervades  the  volume  before 
us,  and  that  it  contains  passages  of  great 
beauty  and  power.  “The  Stones  of  Venice” 
will  assist  to  pave  the  way  to  the  rationalism 
and  advancement  of  architecture. 


Cardiff  Athenaeum  Eisteddfod. — On 
10th  June  the  Cardiff  Athena?um  are  to  hold 
one  of  these  Welsh  festivals,  at  which,  amongst 
other  prizes  to  be  given,  is  one  of  51.  and  silver 
medal  for  the  best  piece  of  sculpture  or  carving 
in  wood  or  stone  the  work  of  the  exhibitor, 
and  one  of  7 1-  for  the  best  original  painting  in 
oil  of  any  gentleman’s  seat  and  grounds  within 
twelve  miles  of  Cardiff  (kitcat  size).  Other 
prizes  are  also  offered  for  a water-coloured 
drawing  of  Cardiff,  for  pieces  of  mechanism, 
specimens  of  wood  grown  in  Glamorgan,  & c. 


THE  MOON  AND  THE  GLOBE  IN 
LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
a short  time  with  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed Globe  in  Leicester-square.  All  the 
trusses  which  form  the  skeleton  of  it,  50  or  60 
feet  high,  are  up,  and  the  appearance  it  will 
present  is  already  shadowed  forth.  The  other 
night,  when  we  passed  through  the  square, 
about  twelve  o’clock,  it  made  a curious  and 
striking  scene.  The  moon  was  shining 

brightly  in  a clear  sky,  which  was  studded 
with  stars, — those  wonderful  stars  that  never 
change.  All  was  very  still  about,  and  the 
campanile  of  the  Baths,  touched  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  moon,  made  the  background  Vene- 
tian. Amongst  the  great  ribs  of  the  growing 
structure,  a number  of  gas  jets  flared  bril- 
liantly, and  made  the  struggling  shrubs  and 
grass  about  greener  than  they  ever  were 
before  : a few  men  were  mysteriously 
moving  amongst  the  ribs,  which  looked  like 
the  skeleton  of  some  enormous  fish  lying 
stranded;  and  in  the  middle  sat  gravely 
the  stone  statue  of  the  Second  George,  vividly 
recalling  “ Don  Giovanni”  and  Mozart’s  im- 
mortal music.  The  “ Zitti,  Zitti,”  rose  to  our 
lips.  11  Commandatore  had  come  to  supper, 
horse  and  all ! However,  we  must  keep  out  of 
the  clouds,  and  remember  we  are  in  Leicester- 
square.  The  carpentry  seems  strongly  put  to- 
gether, and  it  is  evidently  intended  not  to 
verify  too  soon  one  of  William  Shakspeare’s 
prophetic  assertions,  that — 

— “ Tho  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve ; 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a rack  behind.” 


THE  RELATION  OF  ARCHITECTURE  TO 
PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  * 

Although  a recurrence  to  sounder  prin- 
ciples may  certainly  be  traced  in  the  works  of 
the  several  branches  of  art,  for  some  time  past, 
on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition  rooms,  at  the 
competition  at  Westminster  Hall,  as  well  as  in 
the  different  churches  and  other  public  and 
private  buildings  erected  around  us,  distinct 
from  those  mere  ephemeral  changes  of  fashion 
which  had  previously  periodically  succeeded 
each  other,  and  evidencing  an  increase  of 
power,  together  with  a more  serious  and  intel- 
ligent aim,  and  a more  earnest  study  of  nature, 
— and  while  much  hope  may  be  gathered  there- 
from, of  a gradual  leavening  and  growth  of 
pure  taste, — yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  its 
range  has  been  but  limited,  and  its  progress 
but  slow.  And  the  cause  which  has  cramped 
the  one,  and  retarded  the  other,  will,  I think, 
be  found  in  the  want  of  attention  to  the  first 
law  which  common  sense  would  teach  us, 
namely,  that  in  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  the 
several  branches  of  art  does  their  power  con- 
sist. 

For  it  is  the  province  of  architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  to  embody  the  whole  of  the 
visible  qualities  of  nature ; being,  as  it  were, 
the  several  dialects  of  the  universal  language 
of  art  that  address  the  visual  sense,  and  by 
which  man  seeks  to  convey  to  his  fellows  the 
impressions  he  receives  from  the  material 
creation  around  him  ; for  which  purpose  sepa- 
rately they  are  imperfect  and  individually  in- 
capable of  the  full  rendering  of  the  majesty  of 
nature,  since  each  has  the  power  of  setting 
forth  some  one  or  more  of  her  qualities  that 
lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  others.  It  is  there- 
fore by  the  union  of  their  several  efforts  alone 
that  her  whole  excellence  can  be  declared. 
As  the  seasons  by  their  succession  complete  the 
cycle  of  the  year,  and  by  their  united  influence 
bring  to  perfection  the  fruits  of  the  earth, — 
as  the  voice  of  all  created  things,  weak  and 
faint  by  themselves,  have  yet  a part  peculiar 
to  themselves  in  the  grand  chorus  of  praise 
to  their  Maker,  without  which  its  harmony 
would  be  incomplete, — so  in  the  arts  do  their 
glory  and  their  strength  consist  in  their  unity, 
which  combines  the  efforts  of  each,  and  gives 
purpose  to  their  power,  and  direction  to  their 
aim.  Thus  architecture  embodies  but  the 
abstract  principles  of  nature  : re-creating  by 
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means  of  her  laws  of  construction  and  geo- 
metry, she  gains  sublimity  by  vastness,  sym- 
metry, and  contrast, — beauty  by  proportion, 
harmony,  and  ornament.  She  builds  up  the 
polished  stones  of  the  earth  into  a music  of 
visible  matter,  which  yet  is  and  must  remain 
but  a “frozen  music”  (as  it  has  been  called), 
out  of  time  with  the  natural  melodies  around 
which  concentrate  every  kind  of  attraction,  if 
she  avail  not  herself  of  the  graces  of  her  sister 
arts.  Apart  from  these,  her  means  of  expres- 
sion are  very  limited,  and  extend  not  beyond 
the  simplest  emotions  of  the  mind,  addressing 
but  few  of  the  sympathies  of  men,  with  no  more 
power  than  the  lispings  of  a babe  or  the  ges- 
tures of  the  dumb.  But  that  which  she  has  to 
say,  is  told  from  one  generation  to  another ; 
told  so  clearly,  that  men  may  not  but  hear; 
and  while  she  shields  within  her  arms  the  more 
fragile  works  of  painting  and  sculpture,  their 
voice  whose  compass  is  greater  blends  with 
and  becomes  one  with  her  own,  and  history 
lends  its  associations,  and  the  wild  legends 
their  awe;  and  when  records  have  perished, 
and  the  voice  of  tradition  is  hushed,  so  long  as 
one  stone  will  stand  upon  another,  time  will 
but  add  a charm,  and  bedeck  her  mouldering 
walls  with  the  golden  hues  of  the  lichen  and 
the  moss,  till,  beautiful  even  in  death,  the  last 
relic  is  ploughed  into  dust. 

Then  sculpture  and  painting,  which,  in  their 
treatment  of  different  aspects  of  nature,  descend 
to  a closer  imitation  of  her  works,  the  ideal  of 
whose  search  is  not  in  principles,  but  in  the 
fulness  and  perfection  of  things,  whose  aim  is 
rather  recombination  than  creation,  depend  so 
much  for  space,  material,  and  opportunity  on 
this  their  more  enduring  sister  art,  that,  iso- 
lated from  her  and  from  each  other,  their  efforts 
can  be  but  cramped,  small,  and  perishable,  and 
become  but  too  often  as  a jewel  lost  for  want 
of  a setting,  shelved  to  moulder  in  the  dust  of 
ages,  buried  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  some 
gallery,  to  pamper  the  pride  of  perhaps  an 
ignorant  connoisseur,  fain  thus  by  his  wealth 
to  purchase  the  eclat  of  taste. 

The  bond,  then,  between  these  several  fine 
arts  tends  to  enhance  and  ennoble  each, — nay,, 
is  absolutely  necessary,  to  the  perfection  of 
either.  Yet  how  seldom  in  the  present  day  is 
its  value  duly  recognised  : artists  of  either 
class  are  content  to  grope  on  blindly  in  their 
own  narrow  course,  utterly  careless  of  the 
sympathy  of  their  fellows.  Our  buildings  are 
thus  mostlydevoidof colour, — thewantof  which 
is  so  painfully  felt  in  the  interior  of  Sc.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  mostof  our  other  churches;  while 
their  carvings  are  generally  left  to  little  better 
than  masons,  or,  at  least,  have  not  formed 
part  of  the  original  design ; and,  therefore,, 
cold,  cheerless,  and  destitute  of  feeling,  they 
have  no  charms  for  the  ordinary  spectator, — 
for  it  requires  some  education  of  the  eye,  and 
a considerable  intellectual  effort,  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  proportion,  which  are  all  that  are 
aimed  at. 

Some  exceptions  happily  there  are  to  this  rule, 
among  which  the  sculpture  in  the  pediment  of 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  being  the  design  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  and 
an  admirable  composition.  Then,  again,  the 
painter  despises  architecture  as  mechanical, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  too  much 
reason  at  present,  till  driven,  perhaps  for  a 
background  to  a picture,  he  stumbles  upon 
archaeology,  and  in  avoiding  errors  of  chrono- 
logy, violates  the  first  principles  of  the  art. 
And  sculpture,  the  line  of  separation  between 
which  and  architecture  it  were  impossible  to 
draw,  has  yet  been  rent  from  it,  and,  like  Atlas 
raised  from  earth,  it  has  lost  the  power  it  pos- 
sessed. Now,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  niche 
statueless,  and  the  statue  remains  shelterless, 
while  the  only  combination  our  clumsiness 
can  conceive  is  that  wretched  idea  borrowed 
from  Rome,  of  hoisting  a hero  into  the  clouds, 
forsooth,  to  keep  him  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind. 

One  of  the  worst  among  the  countless  follies 
of  restoration,  now  common  in  France,  is  to 
renew,  as  if  built  yesterday,  all  their  canopies 
and  nichework,  forgetting  the  figures,  of 
which  they  were  but  the  covering  : such  has 
been  done  at  the  rich  flamboyant  church  of 
Louviers  ; while,  in  some  instances,  I believe. 
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at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  they 
have  new  statues  into  the  old  niches,  like  new 
pieces  into  old  garments,  which  specimens  of 
their  stiff,  cramped,  sham  medievalism  can 
only  make  one  sigh  devoutly  for  another  revo- 
lution to  knock  them  all  down  again. 

Yet  throughout  both  ancient  and  mediaeval 
art,  even  in  their  decline,  do  we  find  this  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense  obeyed,  whether  we 
look  to  the  stern  temples  of  Egypt,  from  whose 
storied  walls  the  colouring  has  not  yet  faded, 
and  whose  colossi  and  sphynxes,  in  their  grand 
conventionalism,  never  since  surpassed,  with 
their  brows  bent  and  their  eyes  fixed  so  calmly, 
as  if  they  would  scan  eternity,  seem  as  much  a 
part  of  the  architecture  as  of  the  sculpture,  as 
do  likewise  the  human-headed  bulls  and  the 
carved  slabs,  the  only  remnants  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  palaces  of  Assyria;  or,  if  we 
turn  to  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  which  was 
probably  the  most  perfect  instance  of  the  har- 
monious combination  of  the  three  arts,  the 
temple  forming  not  only  a frame  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  mythic  history  of  Greece,  but 
each  group  and  ranked  procession  having  its 
architectural  as  well  as  its  phonetic  part  to 
fulfil,  which  could  not  have  been  effected  had 
Ictinus  and  Phidias  despised  or  been  ignorant 
of  each  other’s  art. 

But  if  less  aesthetically  refined  than  this 
chef  d’ceuvre  of  classic  art,  yet  even  more  preg- 
nant with  feeling  and  thought,  and  therefore 
works  of  a higher  order,  and  showing  the 
architect  and  sculptor  to  be  one,  or  at  least 
most  closely  united,  are  some  of  the  best  works 
of  the  Gothic  period.  Many  complete  and 
noble  poems  in  stone  are  to  be  found  over  the 
heads  of  the  doorways  to  the  larger  churches 
and  cathedrals  of  France, — a position  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  them,  as  they  here  must  arrest 
the  attention  of  those  about  to  enter  the  build- 
ing, are  at  a suitable  height,  and  are  somewhat 
protected  from  violence  and  weather. 

Thus  at  Coutances,  over  the  doorway  under 
the  northern  porch,  are  the  figures  of  the  Lord, 
with  an  angel  on  either  6ide,  in  very  high  re- 
lief, now  mutilated  and  headless  through  revo- 
lutionary fury;  yet  in  the  grouping  of  the 
composition,  in  simplicity  and  grace  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  arrangement  of  the  draperies, 
equal  to  most  of  the  works  of  classic  art  in 
beauty ; and  withal  there  is  an  evident  dignity 
and  reverence  in  the  attitudes  such  as  was 
never  aimed  at  in  these. 

In  the  noble  five-arched  west  front  of  Ba- 
yeux  Cathedral,  the  tympanum  of  the  second 
arch  from  either  side  is  filled  by  a group  of 
sculpture.  That  on  the  northern  side  consists 
of  events  in  our  Lord’s  life  and  passion  ; the 
other,  of  his  descent  into  Hades  and  subse- 
quent glorification,  the  arch  mouldings  being 
occupied  with  ordered  ranks  of  the  heavenly 
host  and  saintly  bands,  not  ranged  in  mean- 
ingless monotony  under  their  several  canopies, 
a mere  feature  in  architecture,  as  in  the  re- 
stored west  doorways  of  St.  Orien  at  Rouen, 
where  they  are  turned  complacently  to  a 
pierced  screen  of  tracery,  or  even,  as  in  the 
fine  south  transept  end  of  Rouen  Cathedral, 
where  a row  is  carried  under  the  circular  head 
of  the  window,  till  at  its  summit  they  lie  hori- 
zontally— an  error  which  has,  however,  been 
corrected  admirably  in  the  northern  transept  end 
of  corresponding  design,  by  their  being  placed 
above  the  springing  of  the  arch,  side  by  side, 
looking  downwards,  and,  as  it  were,  hovering 
over  the  recess  of  the  window.  But  here  they 
are  evidently  in  adoring  contemplation  of  the 
events  which  are  recorded  in  the  centre.  Their 
hands  are  uplifted  and  their  wings  poised : 
their  attitudes  are  varied  with  the  utmost 
grace,  while  as  each  row  distances  from  the 
scene  they  change  from  intenser  action  of  in- 
quiring love,  a drawing  closer,  as  it  were,  to 
view  the  trials  and  triumph  of  the  Saviour,  to 
a mute  and  reverent  gaze,  and  a drawing  to- 
gether of  their  folded  garments. 

Still  grander  even  is  the  conception  and 
treatment  of  the  bas-relief  over  the  central 
door  of  the  church  of  St.  Maclou,  at  Rouen, 
and  so  magnificently  are  all  the  usual  architec- 
tural features  subordinated  to  the  sculptural 
character  of  the  composition,  as  to  prove  them 
the  design  of  one  mind,  or  that,  at  least,  the 
connection  which  then  existed  between  the 


sculptor  and  the  architect  was  much  more  inti- 
mate than  is  ever  now  the  case.  The  subject 
treated  is  the  Last  Judgment.  In  the  apex  of 
the  arch  in  the  outer  of  the  double  row  of 
canopies  is  the  Father,  with  right  hand  up- 
lifted, and  bearing  the  world  and  cross  upon 
it  in  the  other  : in  the  second  row,  immediately 
beneath,  is  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Dove  de- 
scending; and,  seated  in  the  centre  of  the 
tympanum,  is  the  figure  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
which  is  of  larger  size  than  the  rest  of  the 
group,  while  from  the  crown  of  the  tympanum 
are  rushing  four  angels  with  their  trumpets  to 
announce  the  coming  doom  of  the  world.  The 
rest  of  their  band  are  ranged  in  staid  ranks  on 
either  side  of  Christ,  with  their  wings  folded 
over  their  feet,  their  harps  and  other  instru- 
ments in  hand ; while  in  the  next  row  below 
are  seen  the  blessed  of  all  nations,  distinguish- 
able by  their  mitres  and  turbans,  and  the 
variety  of  their  dresses, — some  holding  the 
books  of  their  inspiration,  others  kneeling  or 
pressing  forward  with  their  heads  raised  to  the 
Saviour, — thus  seeming,  as  doubtless  was  the 
intention,  to  embody  the  beautiful  summary  of 
the  hymn,  where  “ The  angels  cry  aloud, — the 
heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein, — The 
cherubim  and  the  seraphim, — The  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles, — The  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  the  prophets, — The  noble  army  of 
martyrs,”— and  “ the  Holy  Church  through- 
out the  world,”  are  joined  in  praising  their 
Creator. 

To  the  left  hand  of  the  lower  portion  is  the 
Resurrection.  The  souls  are  pressing  into  a 
sort  of  cathedral  building,  and  are  being  mar- 
shalled by  angels  ; while  the  two  lower  cano- 
pies of  each  row  on  that  side  are  occupied  by 
figures  rising  from  their  tombs.  Of  those 
above,  and  down  to  nearly  the  same  distance 
on  the  opposite  side,  each  has  an  angel  over- 
shadowing with  his  wings,  and  directing  to  the 
Redeemer,  a crowned  saint,  whose  hands  are 
clasped  in  prayer,  and  whose  features  are 
beaming  with  thankful  praise. 

On  the  right-hand  side  the  avenging  angel 
is  driving  the  condemned  into  the  flames  be- 
neath. The  majestic  swoop  of  this  figure  is 
finely  contrasted  by  the  struggles  of  a demon, 
who,  in  his  hurry  to  escape,  is  crushing  through 
all  the  arch-mouldings,  and  is  leaving  his  gar- 
ments behind  him. 

While  the  scene  of  the  Inferno  itself  is 
drawn  with  all  the  terrible  minuteness  of  the 
fancy  of  a Dante,  and  extends  to  the  three 
lower  canopies  of  each  range  on  the  right  hand, 
the  outlines  of  which  are  barely  traceable  amid 
the  mass  of  horrid  demons  and  shrieking 
victims  clinging  around  them : the  expres- 
sion in  the  countenances  of  these,  of  savage 
malice  in  the  former,  and  of  torture  and  de- 
spair in  the  latter,  are  truly  fearful.  In  the 
midst,  Satan  is  sitting  supreme  : in  one  com- 
partment devils  are  blowing  the  flames,  which 
burst  upwards  in  their  fury:  others  turn  a 
wheel,  upon  which  figures  are  stretched  over  a 
harrow ; and  some  are  crouching  into  the  very 
hollows  of  the  canopies,  as  if  they  would  screen 
themselves  from  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty, 
and  were  calling  upon  the  mountains  and  the 
hills  to  cover  them. 

Again,  there  are  some  of  the  most  perfect 
combinations  of  the  different  arts  to  be  found 
among  the  tombs  of  the  Gothic  period ; 
whereas  those  of  the  present  day,  even  when 
in  themselves  worthy  of  notice,  are  almost  ex- 
clusively of  a sculptural  character,  and  in 
discord  with  all  around  them.  (Note  the  in- 
troduction of  a camp  bedstead  and  mattress 
into  a cathedral,  such  as  that  upon  which  the 
two  children,  by  Chantrey,  are  lying,  in  Lich- 
field Cathedral,  in  contrast  with  the  altar  tomb.) 
These  monuments,  from  their  limited  size, 
admit  of  a richness  that  would  be  fitter  if 
carried  over  the  whole  of  the  buildings  which 
contain  them,  whose  grey  and  sombre  walls 
make  them  to  glitter  like  gems  in  the  dusk. 
Their  effigies  of  armed  knights  lie  as  if  in  calm 
and  peaceful  slumber, — now  that  their  warfare 
is  done, — all  blazing,  like  the  iris,  in  burnished 
gold  and  enamel,  their  altar  tomb  for  a couch, 
and  canopied  by  a lacework  of  stone,  beneath 
the  arch  of  which  there  is  usually,  in  the  wall- 
tombs  of  Italy,  some  subject  of  an  appropriate 
character  painted  in  fresco,  as  in  that  of  the 


Bardi  Chapel  at  St.  Croce,  where  the  figure  of 
the  warrior  himself  is  represented  in  complete, 
armour,  rising  to  judgment  at  the  summons  of 
the  last  trumpet. 

These  examples  which  I have  given  will,  I 
think,  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  in  precedent 
the  text-book  of  art,  is  found  the  confirmation 
of  the  principles  we  had  already  deduced  from 
Nature,  her  prototype,—  namely,  that  in  every 
object  in  which  perfection  is  attempted,  form, 
colour,  and  modelling  of  surface  should  be 
combined  ; and,  therefore,  that  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  which  respectively 
embody  these  qualities,  should  likewise  be 
ever  united. 

I he  recognition  of  this  one  principle  alone 
would  tend  far  towards  the  entire  restoration 
of  Art ; but  we  may  with  advantage  pursue 
still  further  our  examination  in  these  its  only, 
yet  ample, sources  of  instruction, — observing  in 
both,  that  while  all  these  qualities  are  joined 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  each  has  in  a 
manner  an  independent  existence,  and  is  so 
distinct  and  separate  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
isolated  and  idealized  at  the  will  of  the  artist. 

This  consideration  will  suggest  to  us  many 
practical  directions  as  to  the  proper  position 
that  each  of  these  branches  of  the  art  should 
occupy,  in  order  to  prevent  any  confusion  or 
interference  among  them,  or  the  undue  pre- 
dominance of  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest. 

And,  first,  of  architecture,  which,  being,  as 
it  were,  the  frame  to  the  others,  should  appear 
predominant  in  all  the  main  structural  lines  and 
features,  and  these  being  left  comparatively 
plain,  will  give  a relief  and  repose  to  the  more 
enriched  portions.  While,  therefore,  in  piers 
and  columns  bearing  any  principal  weights,  the 
clustering  together  a number  of  shafts  for  that 
purpose,  which  they  answer  as  well  as  any 
other  arrangement  could,  is  a legitimate  and 
beautiful  idea  (as  also  are  the  shallow  chan- 
nellings in  the  circumference  of  the  Doric 
column,  since  they  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
transmitted  pressure,  and  in  no  degree  diminish 
the  strength), — the  panels  filled  with  arab- 
esque ornament,  used  in  the  Renaissance,  are 
inappropriate  to  so  important  a member  : be- 
sides that,  whenever  solidity  is  the  chief  requi- 
site, neither  panels,  whose  object  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  substance,  nor  deeply  under-cut  pro- 
jecting mouldings,  such  as  those  of  the  Flam- 
boyant style,  should  be  used.  No  member 
performing  an  important  office  in  the  construc- 
tion ought  to  be  disguised-,  as  a mere  orna- 
ment, nor  an  ornament  as  a constructive  fea- 
ture ; since,  in  the  former  case,  the  province 
of  architecture  is  invaded,  for  instance  where  a 
crumpled  mass  of  foliage  forms  a corbel  to 
receive  the  vaulting  shaft,  as  sometimes  is 
done  in  the  English  Decorated  Gothic ; and  in 
the  latter  case  it  becomes  the  usurper,  as  when 
battlements  are  used  to  decorate  the  transoms 
of  a window,  or  the  capital  of  a column,  as  in 
the  Abbey  gateway  at  Worksop,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. 

On  these  grounds,  too,  we  may  arraign  those 
fanciful  figures,  full  of  life,  indeed,  and  inter- 
esting from  their  symbolism,  which  bear  the 
columns  of  the  porches  to  the  Lombardesque 
churches  in  Italy,  such  as  St.  Zeno,  at  Verona; 
also  those  massy  pendants  which  hang,  wedged 
up,  as  it  were,  to  the  centre  of  the  arches  of 
the  grotesque  and  cavernous  porch  at  Lou- 
viers,  while  those  from  the  vaulting  of  the 
south  transept  porch  at  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen, 
are  still  more,  if  possible,  to  be  condemned  as 
not  having  the  same  visible  means  of  support. 

The  proper  position  for  sculpture  is  at  the 
junction  or  the  intersection  of  the  main  archi- 
tectural features,  such  as  the  capitals,  mould- 
ings, finials,  bosses,  and  other  accessory  por- 
tions ; as  statues  in  the  niches  or  crowning 
important  points,  and  bas-reliefs  within  pedi- 
ments, panels,  &c.  If  it  be  carried  over  large 
masses  of  surface,  it  would  appear  to  usurp 
the  place  where  colour  might  be  better  applied, 
and  it  will,  at  least  to  some  degree,  lose  its 
proportional  effectiveness  and  its  character  as 
a decoration  only  to  the  architecture.  The 
metopes,  frieze,  pediment,  and  aeroteria  were 
its  field  in  the  classic  temple,  the  walls  being 
left  to  the  painter.  Again,  in  the  best  and 
purest  of  the  Gothic  examples,  such  as  the 
transept  ends  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  it  is 
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treated  in  the  same  manner;  for  though  the 
lower  parts  of  their  doorways,  with  the  angular 
pedestals  that  flank  them,  are  covered  to  a 
considerable  height  with  most  delicate  bas- 
reliefs,  they  are  only  the  decorations  to  these 
principal  features,  and  are  abundantly  con- 
trasted by  space  of  plain  surface  above  and 
around,  by  means  of  which  not  one  of  the 
well-studied  and  exquisite  mouldings,  and 
other  enrichments,  is  lost  in  the  general  effect. 
In  the  works  of  the  later  Gothic,  however,  the 
carving  is  not  so  judiciously  confined  to  the 
principal  parts,  but  often  covers  the  whole  of 
the  walling,  as  on  the  apse  of  the  church  of  St. 
Sauvern,  at  Caen.  In  our  northern  climate, 
where  it  is,  in  general,  impracticable  to  deco- 
rate these  spaces  with  colour,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient at  times  to  give  reins  to  the  fancy  of 
the  artist,  and  to  trust  to  the  sunshine  to  gild 
the  projections,  and  to  the  mist  to  flush  the 
recesses  with  purple,  and  by  the  mere  force  of 
fretted  wall  and  carved  work,  to  strike  awe 
into  the  minds  of  men.  But  in  such  cases, 
the  sculpture  will  have  exceeded  the  limits  of 
its  due  subordination  ; and  this  excess  can 
only  be  tolerated  where  it  arises  from  fulness 
of  thought  and  an  ungrudging  spirit,  conscious 
that  much  of  its  work  will  be  lost,  and  that  it 
must  be  less  effective  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity — and  not  if  it  consist  in  the  mere 
repetition  of  the  same  details,  the  last  resource 
of  poverty  of  invention,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  our  English  Perpendicular  buildings,  or 
in  that  niggard  endeavour,  which  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  modern  times, 
namely,  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  thought  or  means. 

Then  the  place  for  colour  is  on  the  flat 
surfaces,  the  walls,  the  windows,  the  bays  of 
the  vaulting,  the  pavements,  &c.,  whether  we 
give  them  over  as  a blank  page  to  the  painter, 
which  it  were  well  often  to  do,  or  whether  we 
are  content  to  cover  them  with  quaint  patterns 
and  mottled  figures.  Such  principal  members 
in  the  construction,  as  shafts,  vaulting  ribs,  or 
those  which  depend  upon  the  grace  of  their 
form,  as  mouldings,  ought  to  be  comparatively 
simple,  without  much  vivid  colouring : cer- 
tainly they  never  should  be  striped  with  lines 
running  in  a vertical  direction,  which  destroy 
all  their  breadth,  and  cannot  be  supported  by 
any  authority  in  nature:  lines  crossing  them, 
as  those  used  in  the  decorations  of  St.  Ger- 
main de  Pres  at  Paris,  will  better  develope 
their  form  : zigzag  lines  running  up  them,  as 
seen  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  give  the 
uncomfortable  idea  of  their  being  elastic. 
However,  in  all  these  systems  the  effect  is 
somewhat  confused,  and  these  important  mem- 
bers are  not  made  sufficiently  prominent  or 
detached  from  the  surface  of  the  walls  : the 
more  natural  method,  as  in  the  stems  of  plants 
or  trunks  of  trees,  is  to  keep  them  of  a single 
colour,  which  is  best  effected  by  the  use  of 
marbles  ; for  instance,  by  the  Purbeck  marble 
shafts  in  the  Early  English  Gothic,  as  in  the 
choir  at  Ely  Cathedral.  They  might,  perhaps, 
have  their  colour  gradated  as  they  rise,  or 
divided  into  ribs,  like  trees  into  branches,  such 
as  that  exquisite  painting  of  the  mountain 
birch  in  autumn,  whose  slender  stem  gleams 
amid  the  then  deep  russet  woods,  a line  of 
silver  grey,  sprayed  into  ebon  twigs,  all 
showered  with  beads  of  gold. 

Nor  should  the  colouring  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  sculpture  any  more  than  with  the 
architecture,  for  its  modelling  and  delicacy  is 
seen  best,  or  rather  seen  only,  when  left  in 
pure  marble  or  stone.  I know  nothing  that  so 
immediately  renders  common  the  finest  carved 
work  than  to  gild  it  as  has  been  done  in  the 
choir  of  Lisieux  Cathedral,  and  partially  in  the 
chapter-house  of  York,  or  to  daub  it  with  colour, 
as  in  many  of  the  churches  of  Caen,  where  the 
noble  foliage  of  the  Early  Gothic  and  the 
richer  Flamboyant  alike  seem  as  if  just 
brought  from  a papier  mache  shop.  The 
ground  of  the  ornament  might,  however,  be 
toned  with  colour  judiciously,  to  relieve  better 
the  design  when  it  is  far  removed  from  the  eye. 

In  the  treatment  of  colour,  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  attention  is  bestowed  only  upon  the 
individual  harmony  of  separate  portions  or 
patterns;  whereas,  for  general  effect,  the 
colour  should  be  brought  to  a focus  in  one 


point,  and  the  rest,  as  it  were,  toned  up  to  it : 
painted  glass,  by  its  peculiar  brilliancy,  or 
some  richly  coloured  screen,  altar,  or  other 
feature,  would  supply  readily  the  means  of 
effecting  this,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
greater  power  will  be  gained  thus,  than  if 
equal  richness,  or  colours  of  equal  brilliancy, 
were  carried  over  the  whole  buildings. 

With  regard  to  this  part  of  the  question, 
however,  I cannot  do  better  than  call  attention 
to  the  following  principles  which  have  been 
given  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  “Lamp  of  Beauty,” 
which,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  his  observations 
upon  the  application  of  colour  to  architecture, 
are  most  practically  useful : — 

“ That  colour  should  be  independent  of 
form  and  arranged  upon  a separate  system  : 
whatever  harmonies  there  may  be,  should  re- 
semble those  of  two  separate  musical  parts, 
coinciding  here  and  there  only, — never  dis- 
cordant, but  essentially  different. 

“ That  in  the  arrangement  of  colour,  the 
patterns  should  be  somewhat  quaint  and  irre- 
gular, and  that  the  refinement  of  line  and 
form,  necessary  in  sculpture,  is  wrong  in 
these : they  should  be  confined  rather  to 
simple  masses,  zones,  cloudings,  flamings,  or 
spots.” 

The  following  remarks,  too,  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Colling,  in  his  “ Gothic  Ornaments,”  are  valu- 
able. “That  in  the  most  harmonious  combi- 
nations of  colour  in  the  Gothic  style  (as  in 
heraldry),  colour  is  never  placed  upon  colour, 
but  should  always  be  separated  by  either 
black,  white,  or  gold.”  This  principle  will 
also  be  found  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
ornaments  of  the  Alhambra.  I have  ob- 
served lately,  that  where  the  most  vivid 
colours  are  used  in  the  objects  of  nature, 
as  on  the  wings  of  butterflies,  this  principle 
may  be  observed  to  be  carried  out ; but  that 
where  the  tones  are  broken,  they  are  some- 
times found  in  juxta-position,  as  on  the  wings 
of  some  kinds  of  moths.  A certain  confusion 
appears  to  arise  in  either  case,  the  effect  of 
which  is  only  disagreeable  when  the  colours 
are  brilliant.  John  P.  Seddon. 


HARMONIES  OF  COLOUR  IN 
ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS. 

A lecture  on  this  subject  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  R.  Wornum  at  the  Central  School  of  De- 
sign on  7th  inst.,  in  completion  of  his  course 
on  “The  History  and  Principles  of  Ornament.” 

The  lecturer  first  explained  to  the  pupils  the 
analytical  nature  of  colour  according  to  the  re- 
ceived theory,  and  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  laws  of  its  harmonies.  The  elementary 
facts,  he  continued,  we  may,  or  perhaps  ought 
to,  suffer  ourselves  to  be  guided  by,  in  out- 
general principles  of  decoration  : we  are  taught 
them  not  only  by  scientific  analysis,  but  by  the 
general  appearances  of  natural  bodies  also. 
We  find  in  nature  that  the  principal  effect  is 
that  of  light : that  is  the  general  aspect : 
separate  the  parts  and  we  find  vast  harmonies 
of  the  tertiary  colours  : these  again  arc  inter- 
spersed with  arrangements  of  the  secondaries, 
and  the  whole  is  decorated  with  minute  portions 
of  primitive  colour,  such  as  flowers  and  the 
smaller  receptacles  of  animal  life.  The  primary 
colours  are  essentially  in  nature  peculiar  to 
minutiae  or  the  finest  details.  Neither  man 
nor  animals  of  any  comparatively  large  size 
exhibit  much  colour.  Now,  from  this  general 
view  I should  deduce  the  following  theory  of 
colour  in  decorative  or  ornamental  art. 

All  colours  are  enhanced  by  black  and  white 
as  the  two  extreme  contrasts  ; but  to  introduce 
black  in  any'large  quantities  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  nature  : on  the  other  hand,  white 
may  enter  largely  into  all  ornamental  schemes, 
and  at  least  in  the  modified  form  of  some  light 
tint,  should  perhaps  be  the  basis  of  every  ex- 
tensive combination.  For  the  general  com- 
partments of  a design  also,  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary tints  are  the  most  valuable ; the  degree  of 
colour  depending  a great  deal  upon  the  size 
of  the  compartments,  — that  is,  whether  it 
should  be  an  absolute  colour,  or  only  a tint: 
the  smaller  the  compartment,  the  more  intense 
or  decided  should  be  your  colour,  the  colour 
being  inversely  as  the  extent  of  surface.  The 
same  rule  would  hold,  of  course,  with  the  ge- 
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neral  grounds  of  designs  for  manufactures, 
except  where  the  manufacture  is  of  a purely 
ornamental  character,  as  a ribbon,  for  instance, 
which  is  always  designed  as  accessory  to  some- 
thing else ; and  in  this  case  there  cannot  be 
any  objection  to  the  primaries  even  in  a posi- 
tive degree.  But  as  a general  rule  the  prima- 
ries are  objectionable  as  grounds  of  designs, 
and  where  two  colours  only  are  introduced  and 
one  of  them  a primary,  the  larger  surface 
should  always  be  given  to  its  complementary 
secondary,  if  we  wish  to  produce  the  best 
possible  effect  of  the  combination.  This  re- 
striction to  secondary  and  tertiary  tints  for  the 
general  masses  is  a very  trifling  limitation  : 
you  have  the  choice  of  a thousand  tints,  from 
a rich  orange  green  or  purple  to  the  most  deli- 
cate marine,  drab,  or  gray : you  leave  also  a 
far  greater  scope  for  effect  in  the  introduction 
of  the  ornamental  details  of  your  pattern,  and 
it  is  here  that  you  have  the  proper  office  for 
the  primaries  and  secondaries  in  all  the  depth 
of  their  prismatic  brilliancy.  I think  we  should 
be  careful  even  how  we  use  the  secondaries  in 
their  intensity,  for  anything  more  than  the 
ornamental  details.  Modify  them  by  white 
and  you  change  their  character  : they  are  then, 
perhaps,  of  all  colours  the  most  fit  for  grounds 
or  small  masses.  Even  the  primaries,  when 
greatly  modified  by  white,  whether  by  actual 
mixture  or  mere  juxta-position,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  same  uses ; but  in  their  genuine 
intensity  they  are  extremely  objectionable 
in  large  masses.  I believe  we  could  not 
tolerate  even  a red,  blue,  or  yellow  paper, 
if  the  surface  were  not  broken  by  some  colon- 
nade or  diaper  work,  in  a different  tint  or  colour, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  monotonous  intensity : 
variety  of  colour  is  quite  as  necessary  as  variety 
of  form,  and  the  more  necessary  the  more 
positive  it  is,  because  it  acts  with  a greater 
stress  upon  the  eye.  The  value  of  this  break- 
ing of  the  surface  where  the  colour  is  strong 
is  admirably  shown  in  the  decorations  of  the 
Alhambra,  where  we  have  such  an  interlacing 
of  colours,  that  though  the  primaries  are  gene- 
rally employed,  they  are  so  small  in  their  masses 
and  so  intermingled  as  to  have  only  a general 
effect  of  the  secondaries ; a result  which  in  the 
strong  light  of  Spain  must  amount  almost  to  a 
necessity.  The  Moors  and  Saracens  in  Spain 
and  in  Sicily  have  shown  remarkable  judgment 
in  the  application  of  their  high  colouring,  a 
taste  for  which  appears  to  be  a common  cha- 
racteiistic  of  people  accustomed  to  southern 
developments  of  colour  in  nature,  and  whose 
taste  for  colour  is  very  superior  to  that  in  the 
north,  as,  till  lately,  developed  in  this  island, 
which,  for  a century  or  so,  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  a kind  of  drabomania  both  in 
decoration  and  costume.  It  is  still  too  much 
the  fashion  to  consider  a taste  for  colour  as 
puerile : it  can  only  be  so  when  in  violation  of 
nature’s  harmonies.  I believe  aesthetically  a 
judicious  application  or  employment  of  colour 
to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  mind,  in  imparting 
a sympathetic  gaiety  to  the  current  of  the 
thoughts,  and  in  contributing  to  cheerfulness 
of  disposition. 

The  lecturer  then  entered  more  particularly 
into  the  subject  of  taste  in  costume,  so  far  as 
regards  colours,  and  their  harmonies, — the 
colours  best  adapted  to  male  and  female  attire, 
— the  effect  of  mere  colour  and  its  harmonies 
and  contrasts  in  rendering  the  military  popu- 
lar,— the  influence  of  colour  in  the  sustainment 
of  royalty  and  nobility, — the  gorgeous  group- 
ings of  colour  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  some 
occasions,  & c.  &c.  The  very  contempt,  or 
ridicule,  or  humour,  excited  by  peculiar  asso- 
ciations, or  by  want  of  proper  harmonies,  in 
colour,  he  thinks,  only  proves  its  paramount 
importance;  and  there  is,  he  believes,  far  more 
in  scarlet  and  purple  than  is  dreamed  of  by  phi- 
losophers. The  more  perfect  the  combinations 
of  colour,  of  course  the  more  impressive  will 
be  the  effect;  and  the  student  cannot  form  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  value  of  the  true 
harmonies,  which  are  not  matters  of  artistic 
convention,  but  the  simple  lessons  of  nature. 
This  the  lecturer  illustrated  by  a rapid  view  of 
the  most  ordinary  and  the  most  prominent 
chromatic  appearances  of  organic  or  inorganic 
creation,  but  into  these  we  cannot  follow  him. 

1 “ If  then,”  he  continued,  “ the  organic  as  well 
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as  the  inorganic  creation  exhibit  such  uniform 
principles  of  colouring,  it  must  be  evident  to 
the  designer  that  his  works  cannot  be  exempt 
from  these  laws,  which,  in  fact,  circumscribe 
all  vision,  and  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
light  itself,  by  which  alone  colours  exist  at  all ; 
and,  therefore,  as  they  are  generated  by  light 
they  must  partake  of  its  nature  ; so  that  we 
know  these  things  to  be  true  whether  we  feel 
them  or  not. 

It  is  in  arrangements  of  two  colours  only 
where  a discord  can  painfully  obtrude  itself: 
in  this  case  we  have  no  alternative  but  the 
absolute  harmony  or  the  complements.  Mixed 
harmonies  may  be  fortuitous  from  the  presence 
of  a variety  of  colours,  as  the  six  prismatic  or 
others.  Provided,  indeed,  the  design  contain 
the  three  colours  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
physical  requirements  of  the  eve  are  in  a great 
measure  satisfied ; so,  accordingly,  the  ap- 
proximate harmony,  or  the  combination,  of  two 
of  the  secondaries  has  a pleasing  effect  though 
not  perfectly  complementary.  Such,  concluded 
the  lecturer,  are  the  leading  conditions  of  the 
harmonies  of  colour.  This  question  of  colour 
becomes  daily  of  higher  importance,  and  must 
soon  vindicate  its  place  as  an  essential  element 
of  prosperous  trade. 


GRETE  PERYLLE  TO  YE  CHVRCHE. 

In  ye  Chapiter  House  of  our  Ladye  atte  Salisbyrie, 
ye  vi.  of  ye  Ides  of  Marche,  mdcccli. 

Good  Magister  Buylder,  Greetynge. — Of 
your  pitie  listen  vnto  my  tale,  which  am  a poore 
soule  that  have  doon  penaunce  above  six 
hondred  yere  for  my  sinnes,  and  specialle  for 
divers  fravdes  in  the  buildynge  of  thys  churche, 
by  the  which  our  moost  worthie  P’late 
Byshoppe  Poore,  Master  Adam  the  Deane,  my 
fellowe  Canons,  and  othir  p’sones  co’tributours 
vnto  the  worke  were  endomagid,  supposynge 
yt  to  bee  more  solide  & p’fectlie  joynid  & 
fynisht  to  the  glorie  of  our  Ladye  thanne  was 
doone,  & not  onlie  soe  but  dyvers  the  simpel 
workmenne  didde  suffer  losse  booth  sp’tuall 
and  temporall,  beynge  cozenyd  booth  of  theyr 
lawfull  pence  and  offe  the  benefyttes  of  indul- 
gence, which  our  lord  Pope  Honorius  dyd 
bou’tifullie  graunte  unto  svche  as  trulie  sholde 
worke  at  p’fectynge  of  the  worthie  P’late  hys 
desygne.  Verilie  they  be  mooste  juste  judgem’ts 
of  our  Ladye  that  I doe  now  vpon  thys  oaken 
table  make  liumile  confession  of  the  synnes 
doone  theruppon,  and  doe  kepe  warde  on  the 
worke  of  myne  owne  hands  leste  that  ony  ill 
befalle  the  same,  which  yf  by  your  helpe,  good 
Master  Buylder,  yn  empryntinge  therof,  we  do 
lette,  ye  shall  obtayne  batement  of  my  peynes ; 
which,  of  your  misericorde,  I wot  ye  fain 
wolde. 

Now,  I have  spyed  oon  evill,  the  which,  yf 
it  bee  not  lette,  maie  cause  that  booth  thys  our 
cittie  of  Sarum  and  the  Queene’s  realme  of 
Englande  schall  suffer  a losse  which,  withouten 
vain  boastynge,  I doe  say  shal  not  soddainlie 
be  repayred.  For  albeit  I deemyd  ye  sholde 
have  so  betteryd  the  maner  and  faction  of  your 
workys  that  our  poore  buildynge  wolde,  yf 
standynge  in  these  daies,  bee  clene  despysed 
as  a thynge  littel  and  brutte  (yea,  as  it  were 
Gothike  and  clounishe)  bysyde  the  more 
statelie  & curiouse  fabrikes  of  thys  your  age ; 
yet  whan  lookynge  yesterdaie  from  the  toppe 
of  the  gret  steepyl  which  good  Bishopp  Wyvil 
and  hys  right  subtile  buylder,  Master  Richard 
de  Farleigh,  dyd  adde  vnto  our  churche,  it 
seemid  in  alle  that  fayre  prospect  of  nighe  the 
whole  shyres  of  Wiltun  and  Hamptes,  that 
verilie  ther  must  be  some  reason  in  what  I 
heard  anon  of  dyvers  menne  of  our  crafte,  how 
that  of  late  thayr  marclie  had  been  (as  they 
sayd)  more  in  wordes  than  in  dedys.  Truelie 
that  Master  Richard,  which  fynisht  this  goodlie 
stepill,  dyd  tell  me  how  in  hys  daies  (which 
was  an  hondred  yere  after  myne)  ther  was 
demyd  to  be  stille  noe  churche  in  alle 
Christendome  for  compleatnesse  and  fynyshto 
be  comparid  vnto  our  Ladye’s  of  Sarisburie ; 
and  of  late  yeares  Master  Inigo  Jones  did 
bringe  me  the  lyke  reporte,  addinge  that  mony 
workes  had  bene  begonne  & othir  ended  in 
fayrer  sorte,  but  noone  besyde  thys  builte 
of  a peece.  Yea,  that  righte  cunnynge 
and  worthie  knyghte,  Sir  Christopher 


Wren  (whom  our  Ladye  p’donne,  for  they 
saie  he  was  a heretike,  but  I trowe  hee 
was  the  beste  companie  I founde  thys  six 
hondred  yere)  in  hys  sojourn  in  our  realme  of 
purgatorie,  which  was  but  shorte,  hee  said  he 
was  as  proud  to  have  savid  our  churche  from 
ruine,  as  to  bee  the  onelie  builder,  sithence 
your  humble  servitour,  which  hadde  the  hap 
(our  Ladye  knoweth  how  ill  I deservid  the 
lyke)  to  lay  the  whole  plat  of  soe  grete  a 
worke.  (He  meant  your  hereticall  cathedral 
of  New  Poule’s  in  London,  wherein  nygh  alle 
ornamentys  bee  what  ye  doe  calle  dummyes.) 
Soe  then  ye  will  graunte  that  albeit  our 
buildynge  be  lyttel  fyrm  by  reason  of  age,  & 
uncomelie  for  losse  of  dyvers  curious  ymagerie 
(to  wit,  the  windowes  with  storys  in  manie 
colours),  and  the  seynts  be  noe  more  wor- 
schipped  herein ; yet  sholde  alle  perille  there- 
unto bee  counted  an  evill  thyng  and  hurtfull, 
which  may  bringe  losse  vnto  our  soueraigne 
ladye  the  Queene  and  hir  people. 

Now,  for  to  see  the  roofys  and  Byshoppe 
Wyvil  hys  steepil  abovesaid,  I joyned  myselfe 
unto  certaine  straungeres  which  the  good 
vergere  dyd  guide,  & soe  goynge  uppe  the 
wyndinge  staire  in  oone  of  the  boterass  turrits 
at  northe  ende  of  the  grete  crosse  yle  (which 
some  doe  calle  transeptum)  I spyed  oon  wyre 
of  coppure,  the  bignesse  of  a strawe,  which 
spryngith  oute  of  the  grounde,  & runneth 
right  uppe  the  said  staire,  unto  the  chare- 
roffe  above  the  grete  crosse  hys  vawtynge,  & 
soe  alonge  vnto  the  tower  in  middest  of  the 
churche,  & up  throwe  alle  the  tymbre  which 
fylleth  that  fayre  lanterne  (for  hee  was  curious- 
lie  wrought  for  viewe  wythinne,  but  hath  Dene 
shutte  oute,  and  sithence  the  pullynge  doun 
our  noble  bellfrie  by  Master  Wyatt,  is  yshaken 
of  bell-tollynge,  for  which  hee  was  not  builte). 
Then  goeth  said  wyre  into  Master  Richard  de 
Farleigh  hys  steepil,  and  soe  uppe  amidde  hys 
tymbres  till  yt  joyneth  the  vane-spindel  that 
overtoppyth  alle  workys  in  these  yslands. 
Now  fromme  talke  I dyd  heare,  I wot  thys 
hath  bene  sette  up  for  that  hereticall  philo- 
sopher, Doctor  Franklin,  hys  subtile  invencion. 
But  truelie  they  wist  lyttel  of  thys  matter, 
which  toke  above  five  hondred  foot  of  con- 
ductor (as  ye  doe  calle  it)  whan  cclx.  fote 
dydde  go  clene  from  the  vane-yron  unto  the 
leade  on  any  of  the  roofes,  which  bee  joynt 
wyth  the  grounde  by  pipys  forre  rayne. 

Now  verelie  ther  be  moche  damage  doone 
of  lyghtninge  vnto  thys  steepil  in  former  daies, 
as  good  Sir  Christopher  reportyth,  and  more 
the  hyer  ye  shal  ascende,  manie  fayre  stoones 
rift  & crackit,  for  wante  of  the  doctor  hys 
cunynge.  But  liefer  hadde  more  be  soe  rifte, 
thanne  oon  liglitnynge  sholde  happen  ex- 
ceedynge  thys  wyre  hys  capacitie  electricall 
(as  they  do  saie).  Now  tho’,  bye  the  grace  of 
our  Ladye,  ther  doe  hap  noe  soche  myghtie 
tempestes  in  thys  lande  of  Englonde,  as  bee 
commune  in  mooste  partes  beyond  sea ; yet 
be  ther  not  seldome  lyghtninges  which  wolde 
melte  (as  in  a refyner  his  fournice)  moch 
more  than  thys  thicknesse  of  copure.  Ye 
shal  finde  it  writ  of  Sir  Harrys,  in  hys  boke  of 
thonderstormes,  page  cxi.,  how  that  a quarter- 
ynch  chayn  of  copure  hath  ben  ymolten,  and 
(p.  cxiii.)  that  men  sholde  not  truste  grete 
thynges  unto  lesse  than  a rodde  of  three- 
quarter  inche  of  thys  metalle  (&  yf  ye  take 
yron  ye  must  putte  xii.  tyraes  so  moche,  besyde 
makyng  of  newe  so  ofte  as  hee  shal  decaie 
thro’  ruste).  Wherfor  thys  wyre  suffyceth 
not.  Ye  will  saye  he  hath  servid  thys  fiftie 
yere  & noe  liurte.  So  he  shal  bide,  bycause 
ther  hath  bene  yette  no  stroke  of  thondere 
mightie  for  to  melte  hym,  or  els  the  outsyde 
ashlar  hath  bene  wette  with  rayne,  which  doth 
conducte  the  doctor  hys  fiuide.  Menne  do 
saie  alwaies  “ there  hath  no  such  ill  happened 
yette.” 

Soe  then  as  soon  as  ther  shall  falle  oon 
grievous  liglitnynge,  and  the  steepil  bee  over 
drie  to  conducte,  and  the  wyre  have  not  capa- 
citie; sodaine  shall  hee  be  scattered  in  droppes 
ymolten,  hotte  as  fyer,  amidde  beames  and 
rafteris  seasonyd  with  dryinge  of  six  hondred 
yere.  Incontinent  they  be  sette  on  blaze,  in 
dyvers  places  at  oonce  (to  wit  the  steepil, 
tower,  and  chare-rofe  of  the  crosse),  the  loweste 
at  suche  heigth  as  ye  shall  not  reche  with  alle 


the  fyer-squirtes  in  the  cittie.  Shelle  of  steple 
(which  hath  but  viii  ynche  of  thicknesse)  shall 
not  stande  soe  dismalle  fyer.  Vowtynges  of 
chalke  and  plaistre,  noone  of  the  fyrmest,  shal 
be  as  Master  Paxton  hys  glas  house,  ayente 
sho.weris  of  grete  tymbres  and  stories.  Bowes 
of  cunnynge  worke,  of  accepted  masonnes, 
which  be  soe  fitlie  poysed  that  oon  cannot  be 
movid  but  othir  doth  followe,  shall  topple  doone 
as  childeihouse  of  cardes.  For  truelie  they  be 
lesse  pillers  and  boterasse’  that  do  proppe  thys 
churche,  than  ye  shall  find  proportionallie  in 
any  other  worke  of  stoone  that  hath  ben  builte. 
But  by  oon  rib,  or  lesse,  of  copure  ymolten, 
shall  so  grete  laboure  and  curiositie  be  clene 
loste ; and  so  shall  yt  be  fulfylled  which  is 
writ  on  good  Bishop  Jocelyne  hys  towmbe — 
Flent  hodie  Salesberise  quia  decidit  [templum]- 
And  they  which  sitte  in  Seynt  Osmund  hys 
seate  shall  liolde  up  their  handes  cryinge 
“ verilie  it  hathe  never  soe  happened  before.” 
And  verilie  it  shall  not  soe  happen  againe;  for, 
albeit  I do  heare  ye  have  in  London  oon  archi- 
tectonicus  professor,  which  demyth  it  good  all 
olde  buildynge  bee  for  tyme  ybrent,  yet  I trowe 
alle  the  Queene’s  horses  and  alle  the  Queene’s 
menne  shall  not  make  suche  anodir  churche  as 
ye  have  lefte  unto  you  of  your  poore  servitour, 

3Elias$  hr  Herfjam. 


SCULPTORS’  COMPETITION  FOR  THE 
ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

Some  time  ago,  the  council  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  offered  100Z.  and  50Z.  for  the 
best  and  second  best*  model  of  a single  figure 
in  plaster  20  inches  high,  adapted  for  casting 
in  bronze.  Thirty-eight  models  were  sent  in, 
and  the  council  have  obtained  space  from  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Great  Exposition 
for  the  exhibition  of  about  twenty-five  of  these 
in  the  Hyde-park  building.  One  of  the  most 
complete  works  submitted,  “The  Hesitation 
of  Eve,”  was  excluded  from  the  competition, 
by  being  made  inadvertently  larger  than  the 
specified  size.  Another  very  fine  model, 
“ Satan  Punished,”  from  Paradise  Lost,  would 
also  be  considered,  in  its  present  shape,  we 
conceive,  as  not  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions, including,  as  it  does,  a second 
figure.  Satan,  winged,  is  standing  on  a rock, 
and,  with  outstretched  arms,  is  retiring  before 
the  hissing  of  a fallen  one,  half-man-half- 
serpent, at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The  artist, 
however,  confines  his  claim  to  the  single 
figure,  and  by  that  he  will  have  to  be  judged. 

“ Ephialtes  Chained  ” represents  a Hercu- 
lean figure,  the  muscles  greatly  developed, 
lying  at  full  length  on  his  back.  It  is  modelled 
with  power  and  knowledge,  and  is  evidently 
the  work  of  no  ordinary  mind  or  hand.  “Soli- 
tude,” a female  figure  seated  on  a rock,  a 
stork  by  her  side,  is  very  cleverly  posed. 
“ Lycidas  ” and  “ Spring,”  apparently  by  the 
same  hand,  have  considerable  merit,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  “The  Huntsman,” 
“Nydia”  (Bulwer’s  blind  girl,  from  Pompeii), 
“ On  Earth,  Peace,”  “ Psyche  Disguised  ” and 
some  others.  “ Ariadne”  is  the  “ Iris  Ascend- 
ing” (issued  by  the  Society  some  time  since) 
in  another  form  : indeed  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  influence  exercised  by  works  already  exe- 
cuted on  a large  number  of  the  models. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  council  have 
determined  not  to  make  their  award  until  after 
the  Exhibition  is  opened. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  interest  excited  for 
the  Great  Exhibition  will  not  interfere  with  the 
subscription  to  the  Art-Union  of  London  this 
year.  Every  subscriber  of  a guinea  will  re- 
ceive works  that  may  fairly  be  considered 
worth  double  that  amount,  besides  a chance  of 
obtaining  the  right  to  select  for  himself  a 
picture  or  statue  from  one  of  the  current 
exhibitions.  And  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  while  thus  availing  themselves  of  a per- 
sonal advantage,  they  are  providing  funds  for 
the  encouragement  of  art  and  artists. 

“The  Burial  of  Harold,”  by  Bacon,  has  just 
now  reached  us, — the  alternative  print  with 
Will  more’s  fine  work,  “ The  Villa  of  Lucullus.” 
It  makes  a very  interesting  engraving,  and  will 
doubtless  lead  many  to  subscribe  for  two 
chances,  in  order  to  possess  both. 

* If  good  enough. 
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Amongst  the  illustrations  of  “ The  Tra- 
veller,” to  which  each  subscriber  will  also  be 
entitled,  are  some  very  fine  drawings  by  Stan- 
field, E.  M.  Ward,  Ansdell,  Martin,  F.  Goodall, 
Hulme,  Frost,  Huskinson,  Cave  Thomas,  and 
others. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  NINEVEH, 

AS  ELUCIDATED  BY  RECENT  DISCO- 
VERIES.* 

Among  the  many  archreological  'discoveries 
made  in  recent  times,  no  one  has  been  either  so 
unexpected,  or  at  the  same  time  so  complete 
and  satisfactory,  as  that  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdom,  recently  brought  to  light  in 
the  mounds  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris;  and 
considering  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed, 
scarcely  eight  years,  since  Mr.  Botta  made  his 
first  successful  excavation  into  the  mound  at 
Ivhorsabad,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  has  been 
done  to  elucidate  what  was  hitherto  so  obscure; 
for  besides  the  good  fortune  of  making  such  a 
discovery,  it  has  been  most  opportune  that  it 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Botta, 
Layard,  and  Rawlinson;  who  have  brought 
not  only  zeal,  but  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
talent  and  sagacity  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
Neither,  however,  of  these  gentlemen  has 
attempted  the  architectural  branch  of  the  in- 
quiry, which  is  the  one  to  which  I shall  na- 
turally confine  my  remarks  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, not  only  as  the  one  most  directly  interest- 
ing to  this  audience,  but  also  as  the  one  on 
which  alone  I feel  confident  in  giving  any  very 
decided  opinion  ; and  for  the  sake  of  making 
my  remarks  as  intelligible  as  possible,  I shall 
confine  them  almost  wholly  to  one  building — 
the  palace  of  Khorsabad, — not  only  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  hitherto 
brought  to  light,  but  because  it  is — owing  to 
the  superior  liberality  of  the  French  govern- 
ment— the  only  one  that  has  been  so  com- 
pletely excavated,  as  to  render  its  disposition 
even  tolerably  intelligible. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  examine  it, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a few  remarks  on 
the  chronology  of  the  arts  in  Assyria,  and  also 
on  the  geographical  position  of  the  great  cities 
that  have  been  disinterred.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  my  own  conviction  is,  that  the  three 
great  periods  of  art  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  these  discoveries. 

The  first  belongs  to  the  epoch  of  Nimrod 
and  Abraham,  or  is  slightly  subsequent  to  that 
time.  It  is  to  this  period,  I believe,  that  the 
sculptures  of  Nimroud  and  Kalah  Shergat 
belong;  indeed,  almost  all  that  Mr.  Layard 
has  sent  home  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  second  period  is  that  of  Ninus,  Semira- 
mis,  and  Ninyas,  about  b.c.  1350.  To  this 
period  belong  the  palace  of  Khorsabad,  which 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks; 
the  great  Palace  of  Nineveh,  known  generally 
as  the  Ivoyunjik  mound ; and  scattered  ruins 
over  all  the  country. 

The  third  period  is  that  of  the  Salmaneser 
and  Senacherib  dynasty,  to  which  belong  the 
south-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  and  some  other 
insignificant  ruins  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
other  periods. 

A fourth  period  of  art,  though  not  strictly 
belonging  to  Assyria,  is  the  epoch  of  the  great 
dynasty  of  the  Achaemenides  of  Persia,  which 
completes  and  also  closes  the  great  Asiatic  Art 
History,  which,  including  the  Persian  period, 
runs  through  a space  of  near  two  thousand 
years,  a longer  duration  for  such  a history, 
than  any  other  class  of  art  can  show,  except 
of  course  the  Egyptian. 

With  regard  to  the  geography  I may  state, 
that  I believe  Kalah  Sherghat  to  be  the  Calah 
of  Genesis ; and  Nimroud,  which  is  known  to 
have  been  the  Larissa  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  the 
Resen  of  the  same  authority. 

The  size  and  position  of  Nineveh,  I believe 
to  be  pointed  out  beyond  a shadow  of  doubt, 
by  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  which  cir- 
cumscribe a city  capable  of  containing  from 
two  to  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
which  number,  as  the  kingdom  of  Assyria 
Proper  never  could  have  supported  more  than 
three  million  of  people,  is  quite  as  much  as  the 
capital  ever  could  have  contained. 

* Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meetiug  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  March  10th. 


Khorsabad  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of 
suburban  palace, — the  Windsor  of  the  Nine- 
vite  kings ; though,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  a 
city  was  attached  to  it  capable  of  containing 
50,000  or  00,000  inhabitants. 

The  palace  itself  was  situated  in  a breach  in 
the  north-west  wall  of  the  city,  projecting 
beyond  it  into  the  plain,  as  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  two  metropolitan  palaces 
at  Nineveh,  and  indeed  generally  was,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  what  remains,  the  usual 
arrangement  for  such  edifices. 

The  mound  or  terrace  which  supported  the 
edifice  itself,  was  a square  of  about  600  feet 
each  way,  rising  about  30  feet  from  the  plain. 
Inwards  from  this  was  a second  and  lower 
mound,  about  twice  the  length  and  half  the 
breadth,  situated  within  the  city,  and  across 
which  apparently  was  the  only  access  to  the 
palace  itself. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  mound 
was  situated  a propylaeon  or  great  gate,  or  hall 
of  entrance,  which  is  the  only  building  of 
which  any  remains  have  yet  been  found  on 
this  terrace. 

Beyond  this  there  must  have  been  a flight  of 
steps  to  ascend  to  the  upper  terrace,  probably 
situated  near  where  I have  placed  them  on  the 
plan.  These  led  to  the  outer  court,  on  the  left 
hand  of  which  was  the  hareem,  and  in  front 
the  vaulted  passage  or  entrance  leading  to  the 
palace  itself. 

The  exterior  wall  of  the  hareem,  both  for  its 
extent,  the  splendour  of  its  sculptural  decora- 
tion, and  the  magnificence  of  its  portals,  must 
have  fieen  the  most  imposing  feature  in  the 
palace ; its  interior,  however,  is  very  inferior 
to  that  of  the  palace  properly  so  called,  its 
walls  being  composed  only  of  brick,  without 
that  revetment  of  sculptured  slabs  to  which  its 
exterior,  and  the  palace  itself,  owe  nearly  all 
their  interest.  Some  slabs,  it  is  true,  do  exist 
in  the  court  yard,  but  they  generally  are  un- 
sculptured. 

Passing  through  the  vaulted  passage  the 
visitor  enters  the  palace  court,  open  on  two 
sides  to  the  country,  and  on  the  other  two 
enclosed  by  buildings,  represented  in  the  draw- 
ing on  the  wall. 

The  principal  part  of  the  palace  consists  of 
three  rooms,  placed  side  by  side,  and  one 
across  their  ends  facing  the  country  : all  these 
are  of  the  same  length,  about  116  feet,  but 
vary  in  breadth  from  21  to  33  feet,  and  they 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  enormously 
thick  walls,  in  some  instances  21  feet  thick, 
while  in  others  the  dimensions  vary  from  that 
to  13  feet. 

Up  to  the  height  of  about  10  feet  from  the  floor, 
all  the  walls  of  all  these  apartments  are  reveted 
with  alabaster  slabs,  covered  with  sculptures 
in  low  relief,  so  that  no  difficulty  whatever  is 
experienced  in  restoring  the  palace  to  its  pris- 
tine form,  as  far  as  that  height  is  concerned  : 
above  that,  however,  no  direct  authority  is 
obtained  from  anything  now  found  in  the 
buildings  themselves  ; and  we  are  left  mainly 
to  conjectures  derived  from  the  form  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
building,  and  at  the  same  time  such  analogies 
as  can  be  obtained  from  contemporary  or 
cognate  buildings  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia. 
Taking,  however,  all  these  authorities,  and 
comparing  them  with  one  another,  and  with 
what  exists  on  the  spot,  my  own  impression  is, 
that  the  mode  I have  adopted  in  restoring  them 
cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  though  of , 
course  it  may  be  modified  by  subsequent  dis-  : 
coveries,  or  a more  careful  elaboration  of  those 
already  brought  to  light. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  is  by  no  means  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, arising  from  the  nature  of  the  material 
used,  but  an  exigence  of  the  mode  of  building; 
the  tops  of  these  walls  being,  in  fact,  galleries, 
which  in  their  extent  almost  exactly  equalled 
the  superficial  area  of  the  floor  of  the  buildings 
themselves.  So  that  they,  in  fact,  formed  an 
upper  story  to  the  palace. 

On  these  walls  were  placed  two  ranges  of 
dwarf  columns,  one  on  the  inner  and  one  on 
the  outer  edge,  forming  externally  a loggia, 
through  which  light  was  introduced,  and,  as 
will  be  observed,  the  walls  are  always  thicker 
on  the  outer  parts  than  in  the  inner  rooms. 


where  they  supported  galleries  ; but  the  outer 
wall  of  the  palace  itself  is  the  thinnest  of  any, 
because  in  that  place  there  could  have  been  no 
gallery.  The  pillars,  however,  which  stood  on 
the  walls  could  not  have  sufficed  to  sustain  a flat 
roof — so  heavy  as  Eastern  flat  roofs  generally  are 
— across  a span  of  33  feet,  and  there  must  con- 
sequently have  been  pillars  on  the  floor  between 
them  : these  pillars  must  have  been  of  wood, 
most  probably  of  cedar,  as,  had  they  been  of 
any  less  combustible  material,  some  remains 
of  them  would  have  been  found,  which  is  not 
the  case ; and  all  analogy  from  contemporary 
buildings,  and  from  the  remains  existing  at 
Persepolis,  points  to  wood  not  only  as  the 
most  probable,  but  indeed  as  the  only  material 
used. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  to  re- 
store is  the  roof  over  the  central  apartment. 
As  it  was  more  elaborately  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture on  a smaller  scale  than  the  two  outer 
apartments,  it  is  evident  it  must  have  been  at 
least  as  well  lighted ; but  as  it  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  other  rooms,  light  could  only 
be  introduced  from  the  roof.  As  a skylight  is 
totally  inadmissible,  I have  adopted  a mode 
which  is  at  least  as  convenient,  and  is  such  as 
was  used  in  Egypt  before  that  day,  and  is  used 
in  India  at  the  present  time;  besides  which,  it 
has  the  authority  of  the  Persian  tombs  of  the 
Achaemenides,  which  I believe  certainly  repre- 
sent a hypethron  of  the  sort. 

With  these  adjuncts,  arranged  as  shown  in 
the  view  and  section  given  in  The  Builder,* 
the  whole  building  is  not  only  intelligible,  but 
every  piece  of  it  becomes  a necessary  and  in- 
herent part  of  such  a mode  of  construction. 

The  numerous  remains  of  colour  found  on 
the  bassi  relievi,  and  more  particularly  the 
large  quantity  of  glazed  and  coloured  tiles  and 
bricks  that  are  found  in  all  the  apartments,  in 
such  a position  as  to  show  that  they  lined  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  above  the  slabs,  all 
prove  incontestably  that  the  whole  of  these 
palaces  was  as  richly  adorned  with  colour  as 
the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Persia  are  at  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  in  that  country  it  may 
almost  be  said,  that  colour  is  more  architecture 
than  form  is. 

Another  curious  peculiarity  of  this  art  is  the 
extent  to  which  animated  forms  are  used — all 
the  plain  surfaces  being  covered  with  them ; 
and  even  the  constructive  parts,  such  as  door- 
posts, and  all  the  returns  and  angles  of  the 
walls,  which  in  other  styles  were  formed  of 
masses  of  stone  or  pilasters,  or  rustication,  or 
some  such  form,  are  here  either  winged  bulls, 
or  winged  figures,  or  some  form  of  animated 
nature  : these  always  form  the  principal  ar- 
chitectural decorations,  while  the  pillars  and 
constructive  supports,  which  are  in  other  styles 
the  principal  parts,  are  here  entirely  subordi- 
nate, and  of  inferior  materials. 

One  other  point  I may  allude  to  is,  that  all 
that  is  Ionic  in  the  arts  of  Greece  came  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  all 
that  is  Doric  came  out  of  Egypt.  By  this  I 
mean,  that  not  only  the  form  of  the  pillars,  but 
the  whole  spirit  and  essence  of  the  order,  and 
of  the  art  which  accompanied  it,  derived  their 
origin  from  the  East ; a matter  for  considera- 
tion, which  opens  up  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing fields  of  inquiry  to  those  who  delight  to 
trace  the  affiliation  of  the  various  branches  of 
art  to  their  origin  in  the  lands  of  their  birth. 
These  Assyrian  discoveries  enable  us  to  do 
this,  as  far  as  Greece  is  concerned,  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  greatest  divisions 
of  her  arts  has  an  intelligible  source  and 
origin,  James  Fergusson. 


Provident  Institution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen. — We  are  glad  to  find  that  this 
society  is  making  steady  progress  : thirty  or 
forty  new  members  have  been  added : several 
have  been  relieved,  and  two  widows  of  mem- 
bers placed  on  the  pension  fund.  The  annual 
dinner  in  aid  of  it  is  advertised  to  take  place 
on  the  27th  inst.,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  well 
supported.  Mr.  Henry  Lee  will  preside,  Mr. 
Thomas  Piper  will  fill  the  vice-chair,  and  there 
is  a long  list  of  patrons  and  stewards,  including 
some  very  eminent  names. 

* See  p.  149,  ante. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 
Upwards  of  200/.  have  been  subscribed 
towards  the  erection  of  new  and  enlarged 
schools  at  Melton,  on  the  old  site. A cor- 

respondent informs  us  that  the  Leicester  guar- 
dians have  just  entered  into  a contract  with  a 
gentleman  of  that  town  for  the  supply  of  gas 
at  2s.  9d.  a thousand  cubic  feet.  The  tenders 
for  gas- fittings  sent  for  their  approval  were — 
Branley,  144 /. ; Robinson,  160/. ; Barin,  168/. ; 
and  Saracens,  175/. The  Hampshire  Ad- 

vertiser states  that  the  price  of  gas  at  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight,  is  to  be  lowered 
to  7s. ; and  well  it  may,  considering  the 
terms  on  which  the  present  lessee  of  the 
works  has  engaged  to  furnish  the  ready- 
made article  to  the  company.  From  the  local 
Independent  and  Advertiser  we  collect  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.  The  contractors  are  to 
deliver  a due  quantity  of  pure  gas  through  a 
station  meter  at  the  company’s  premises,  the 
company  providing  the  apparatus,  but  not  the 
materials.  The  tenders  received  were  the 
following : — 

Mr.  S.  Wood,  Wandsworth,  4s.  6d.  per  thousand 
the  first  year,  4s.  the  second,  and  3s.  6d.  the 
third. 

Mr.  James  Durkin,  Croydon  ..  3s.10d.per  thous. 

Mr.  Walker,  Chesterfield 3 1£  ,, 

Mr.  Michael  Scott,  London. .. . 2 11  ,, 

Mr.  Henry  Bowen,  Cardiff  ... . 2 11  ,, 

Mr.  John  Richardson, Wimborne  2 6 ,, 

Mr.  Anthony  Winderer,  London  2 0 ,, 

Mr.  George  Miller,  Newport  ..1  11^  ,, 

Mr.  E.  Kirkham,  London  ....  1 10j  ,, 

Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Southampton  1 10  ,, 

Mr.  George  Wood,  sen.,  Newport 

(The  present  lessee  of  the  works.)  19  ,, 

Mr.  J.  G.  Kennett,  Newport  ..1  8 ,, 

Mr.  G.  Wood,  jun.,  Newport . . 17  ,, 

The  company  decided  to  accept  the  tender  of 
the  present  lessee  to  supply  them  at  Is.  9d.  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  “After  this  exposition 
of  the  cost  of  procuring  an  article  which  has 
been  charged  to  the  consumers  at  about  the 
rate  of  15s.,  and  only  of  late  reduced  to  half 
that  amount,”  says  one  of  the  papers  just 
named,  “ we  cannot  feel  much  surprised  at  the 
forcible  representations  which  from  time  to 
time  have  appeared  in  our  columns,  relative  to 
the  extravagance  of  the  company’s  demands.” 
As  to  quality  the  contractor  is  to  be  liable  to 
lines  on  proved  impurities  of  the  gas,  and  as 
to  quantity  he  will  have  an  interest  in  giving 
a good  supply.  The  only  remark  we  are  in- 
clined at  present  to  make  on  the  preceding  list 
is,  that  if  gas  contractors  themselves  differ  so 
immensely  in  their  estimate  of  the  cost  of  gas, 
while  the  very  man  who  knows  most  about  the 
proper  local  cost  is  one  of  the  readiest  to  offer 
one  of  the  lowest  estimates  of  that  cost  (his 
own  profit  of  course  inclusive),  what  reliance 
ought  we  to  place  on  the  assurances  of  any 
one,  generally  speaking  (without  special  refer- 
ence to  local  circumstances),  that  the  present 
demands  and  expectations  of  the  public  at 
large  are  unreasonable,  even  though  the  assurer 
should  happen  to  be  a gas  contractor  or  gas 
engineer,  or  to  have  other  pretensions,  as  an 

authority,  however  practical  ? The  late  Rev. 

Dr.  Penrose,  formerly  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  is  said  to  have  bequeathed  his  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  works  on  the  fine  arts,  to 
the  Oxford  University  galleries,  and  to  the 

library  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor’s  Institution. 

At  Gloucester  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a 
new  monument  in  commemoration  of  Bishop 
Hooper,  in  place  of  the  old  and  insignificant 

one  now  standing  in  St.  Mary’s-square. 

A Gothic  monument  has  been  erected  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  at  Bath,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mrs.  S.  Warner,  who  left  35,000/.  three  per 
cent,  consols,  upon  trust,  to  provide  annuities 
of  25/.  each  for  poor  widows  reduced  by  mis- 
fortune.  The  Swansea  Docks  are  to  be 

immediately  proceeded  with,  so  soon  as  tenders 
from  several  contractors  are  sent  in.  The 
subscription  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  as  a 
shareholder  is  said  to  be  now  10,000/. Gas- 

works are  shortly  to  be  erected  at  the  township 

of  Droylsden,  Ashton -under- Lyne. Mr. 

Joseph  Adshead’s  map  of  Manchester  town- 
ship, says  the  local  Spectator,  is  on  so  large  a 
scale,  that  every  house  and  cotlage  in  the 
township  may  be  said  to  have  its  “ local  habi- 


tation ” distinctly  marked  upon  its  enormous 
canvass  surface,  and  a higglety-pigglety  mass 
of  brick  and  mortar  it  assuredly  is,  hardly 
one  street  of  note  as  a through  thoroughfare 
being  found  to  run  from  either  of  the  four 
cardinal  points  to  the  other,  or  parallel  to  any 
other  street  of  similar  importance.  Besides 
the  list  of  principal  streets,  Mr.  Adshead  in- 
tends to  add  the  populations  of  the  entire 
townships  of  Manchester  and  Salford  forming 
the  two  boroughs,  both  in  1841  and  1851,  as 
soon  as  the  census  is  completed,  so  that  the 
decennial  progress  of  the  population  of  the 
manufacturing  capital  will  be  made  known  to 
the  visitors  to  the  World’s  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, as  the  map  will  be  sent  to  London. A 

plan  for  new  butchers’  shambles,  at  Barnsley, 
has  been  furnished  to  the  committee  of  that 
undertaking,  by  Mr.  Billington,  of  Wakefield, 

architect. Strenuous  endeavours  are  now 

being  made  at  Bradford  to  have  the  parish 

church  rebuilt. A new  workhouse  is  about 

to  be  erected  at  Wakefield. Messrs.  Rae 

and  Franks,  of  Hartlepool,  have  contracted  to 
build  a chapel  in  Dover-street  there  for  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Reformers.  The  Primitive 
Methodists  have  purchased  a site  in  Dock- 
street.  In  both  these  cases  the  Dock  Company 
have  returned  one-half  of  the  price  of 
the  ground  to  the  purchasers. The  Gates- 

head Observer  notices  the  opening  of  a 

new  church  at  Shincliffe A tank  is  being 

formed  at  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Union 
Gaslight  Company’s  station,  Forth  Banks,  for 
the  erection  of  a large  gasholder,  capable  of 
stowing  about  360,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The 
tank,  when  finished,  will  be  102  feet  diameter, 
26  feel  deep.  The  gasholder  will  be  on  the 
telescope  principle,  of  100  feet  diameter,  and 
50  feet  high,  supported  by  eleven  cast  iron 
columns.  From  the  gasholder  a large  main 
will  communicate  with  the  heart  of  the  town, 
so  as  to  leave  an  abundant  supply  of  gas  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Mr.  Richard  Cail  is  the 
contractor,  and  the  work  will  be  completed  in 
time  to  be  available  for  next  winter’s  consump- 
tion.  The  sculptured  figure  in  Burns’s 

Mausoleum  at  Dumfries  is  now  being  protected 
by  shields  of  glass  within  the  gate  and  other 
openings,  so  as  to  exclude  the  influence  of  the 

elements  from  the  soft  marble. Plans  have 

been  prepared  at  Glasgow  by  Mr.  C.  Wilson 
for  buildings  about  to  be  constructed  at  the 
back  of  the  Royal  Bank  fronting  Buchanan- 
street.  The  design  is  a combination  of  the 

Greek  and  Italian  styles. A new  park  at 

the  west  end  of  Glasgow  is  projected,  to  which 
a committee  of  the  town  council  has  recom- 
mended that  body  to  contribute  10,000/. 

Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  placing  a public 
clock  with  three  dials  in  the  spire  of  the 

Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh. Plans  have 

been  prepared  of  a tower  to  be  placed  on 
Greenside  Church  at  Edinburgh,  at  a probable 
cost  of  about  950/.  The  council  have  to  give 

their  authority  to  proceed  with  it. We 

would  direct  attention  to  an  advertisement  for 
designs  for  the  Bristol  Athencenm,  the  terms  of 
which  show  a liberal  and  proper  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  committee. 


LAW  MANAGEMENT  OF  BUILDING 
QUESTIONS. 

At  a moment  when  the  terrible  evils  and 
corruptions  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  its  pro- 
fessors in  this  country  have  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  the  public  more  exposed  to  its  pil- 
laging chicaneries, — that  is,  the  trading  and 
commercial  public  in  general, — find  it  beyond 
all  further  endurance,  and  are  now  taking 
strenuous  measures  for  the  obviation  of  these 
mischiefs  by  the  substitution  of  commercial 
tribunals  to  which  every  man  of  common  sense 
and  right  feeling  will  most  thankfully  resort  in 
all  differences  and  disputes, — it  is  a hard 
case  certainly  that  this  incubus  is  to  be 
mounted  on  the  metropolitan  building  trades 
in  the  shape  of  law  judges  and  attorneys 
for  the  discussion  and  settlement  (or  else 
not)  of  the  many  questions  involved  in 
the  technical  details  and  pursuits  of  their  own 
peculiar  arts  and  businesses.  The  longer  we 
reflect  on  this  subject  the  more  necessary  it 
seems  to  become  to  resist  this  meditated 


injustice  in  the  name  of  justice,  and  the  more 
so  since  we  see  that  calculating  members 
of  “ the  profession” — which  really  appears 
to  have  peculiar  pretensions  to  so  absorb- 
ing and  omniverous  a title — already  have 
their  eye  on  the  new  prey  that  is  in 
preparation  for  them  in  the  carcase  of 
the  Buildings’  Bill  which  we  last  week  dis- 
sected. Not  even  satisfied  that  the  judge 
should  be  a lawyer,  and  that  none  but  barris- 
ters and  attorneys  should  be  entitled  to  con- 
duct and  plead  the  cause  of  builders  or  others 
subject  to  the  rule  of  this  builders’  court, 
the  Legal  Observer  thinks  that  “ it  seems 
but  consistent  and  reasonable  that  the  clerk 
and  the  deputy-clerk  should  be  attorneys 
also.”  Surely  it  is  but  reasonable  that  “ the 
profession,”  if  they  are  to  have  the  building 
1 trades  as  their  lawful  prey,  should  be  entitled 
to  pick  even  the  bones.  That  our  own  profes- 
sions and  trades  will  thus  indeed  become  a 
prey,  who  can  doubt  who  knows  anything  of 
the  practice  of  the  law, — who  can  doubt  who 
knows  anything  of  what  the  honourable  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  themselves  admit  and 
deplore?  “Our  system  of  law,”  says  the 
attorney-general  himself.  Sir  John  Romilly, 
“is  technical,  invented  for  the  creation  of 
costs,  and  not  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice.”  Yes,  and  an  antidote,  even, 
for  the  bane  is  pointed  out  by  another 
eminent  and  honourable  person,  namely. 
Lord  Overstone,  who  recently  remarked  to  the 
author  of  an  able  tract  on  “ Tribunals  of 
Commerce,”  Mr.  Francis  Lyne,  whose  expose 
we  commend  to  the  perusal  of  all  amongst 
our  own  professions  and  trades  who  wish 
to  know  a little  more  on  this  interesting 
subject, — that  “ any  plan  of  a practicable 
character,  by  which  the  administration  of  the 
law  may  be  rendered  more  prompt,  certain, 
and  less  costly,  or  by  which  reasonable  arbi- 
tration may  be  established  for  legal  redress, 
would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  trading  and 
commercial  world,”  and  that  his  lordship 
“ sincerely  wished  success  to  every  effort  which 
might  have  this  object  in  view.”  It  is  not 
exactly  commercial  tribunals  we  are  treating  of 
at  present,  but  after  such  implied  as  well  as 
expressed  opinions,  how  can  we  be  otherwise 
than  most  jealous  of  such  provisions,  in  our 
new  Buildings  Bill,  as  will  place  us  at  the 
mercy  of  the  technicalities,  quibbles,  and 
delays,  of  a law  court. 


PROPOSED  NEW  YORK  OPERA  HOUSE. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  an  opera  house  in 
New  York  to  seat  4,000  persons.  It  will  be 
bounded  by  four  wide  streets  and  have  a front 
of  197  feet  by  an  average  depth  of  217  feet. 

The  first  tier  of  boxes  and  the  parquet  are 
entered  on  a level  with  the  street.  Viewed 
from  the  parquet,  the  house  presents  four  other 
tiers  of  boxes,  the  front  of  each  retreating 
behind  the  one  immediately  below  it,  each 
having  its  open  balcony. 

A system  of  ventilating,  with  warm  air  in 
winter,  and  with  air  artificially  cooled  to  any 
required  temperature  in  summer,  forms  a part 
of  the  design.  It  is  designed  with  double- 
cased  windows  and  extra  doors  to  exclude 
entirely  the  external  sultry  air  of  summer,  to 
exhaust  continually  the  foul  air,  and  to  supply 
in  its  place  an  adequate  quantity  of  pure  air 
artificially  cooled. 

It  is  proposed,  by  the  use  of  iron  for  the 
stairways  and  in  other  parts  of  the  building 
for  which  it  may  be  available,  and  by  coating 
all  the  stage  frame-work  with  a recently  dis- 
covered incombustible  paint,  to  render  the 
whole  structure  nearly  fire-proof. 

The  cost  of  the  land  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  building,  furnished  for  use,  are  between 
250,000  and  300,000  dollars.  Of  this  the 
projector  is  to  furnish  one-half,  and  hopes  to 
raise  the  remainder  by  leasing  250  seats  for 
99  years  for  500  dollars  each. 


The  Slate  Trade. — A considerable  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  the  export  of  slates 
from  the  quarries  in  North  Wales — a circum- 
stance justly  attributed  to  the  removal  of  the 
brick  duty  causing  an  impetus  to  the  erection 
of  houses. 
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THE  DIANA  BATHS,  VIENNA. 

We  complete  our  illustration  of  the  Diana 
Baths,  at  Vienna,  by  adding,  according  to 
promise,  a section  of  the  swimming  bath : a 
shows  steps  clown  into  the  bath ; d and  e the 
supply  and  emission  pipes  ; X means  of  venti- 
lation in  the  roof ; and  Z a way  out  to  them 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  building. 


THE  PORTAL  OF  THE  CLOISTERS 
AT  CHEMNITZ. 

The  portal  of  the  old  cloisters  at  Chemnitz, 
represented  by  the  accompanying  engraving, 
is  a curious  architectural  vagary,  executed  at 
a period  when  Gothic  architecture  was  running 
wild,  1530.  It  represents  in  stone  an  ingeni- 
ous arrangement  of  stems  and  branches  of 
trees  made  to  adorn  the  doorway,  and  to  form 
a series  of  niches,  in  which  are  placed  figures 
of  the  Creator,  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.* 


Scottish  Architectural  Institute. — 
A meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland  was  held,  on  the  13th,  in  the  Trades’ 
Hall,  Glasgow, — Mr.  C.  Wilson,  in  the  chair. 
A paper  by  Mr.  Robert  Ritchie,  on  the  venti- 
lation and  warming  of  buildings  and  heating 
of  baths  as  practised  by  the  ancients,  was  read 
to  the  meeting. — At  the  close  the  Chairman 
made  a few  remarks,  stating  that  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  architecture  were 
principally  the  want  of  a regular  course  of 
study,  the  slavish  fear  of  departing  from  an- 
cient standards,  the  want  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  of  unity  among  the 
architects  themselves. 

* We  have  taken  the  materials  for  our  illustration  from 
Die  Bdukumt  dee  Deutsehen  MitteThalters. 


EXHIBITION  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

Some  of  the  works  of  the  students  of  the 
Head  School,  Somerset  House,  and  of  the 
Branch  Schools  throughout  the  kingdom, 
executed  during  the  past  year,  are  now  being 
exhibited,  free,  to  the  public,  in  Marlborough 
House,  Pall-mall,  and  deserve  a visit.  The 
system  of  Schools  of  Design  under  Govern- 
ment superintendence  comprises  the  Head 
Schools  in  Somerset  House,  containing  480 
students,  and  eighteen  branch  schools — in 
Spitalfields,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Coven- 
try, Nottingham,  Norwich,  Sheffield,  Stoke, 
Hanley,  Leeds,  York,  Huddersfield,  Newcastle, 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork — 
containing  3,000  students  : total,  3,480. 

The  extent  of  the  exhibition  is  very  con- 
siderable. It  appears  that  the 


Number  of  specimens  of  drawing,  painting, 
and  modelling  sent  from  the  18  branch 

schools  for  inspection  was 2,183 

Of  which  the  number  exhibited  is 1,008 

The  number  sent  from  the  Head  School  for 

inspection  was 7,571 

Of  which  the  number  exhibited  is 2,234 

From  the  18  branch  schools  the  number  of 

elementary  designs  exhibited  is 26 

The  number  of  applied  designs  (of  which  104 

are  from  Spitalfields) 214 

From  the  Head  School  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary designs  is 81 

And  of  applied  designs 427 


Together,  these  form  an  interesting  ex- 
hibition. The  rooms  devoted  to  the  Head 
School  show  a considerable  advance,  and  prove 
that  the  masters,  and  the  mistress  of  the  female 
school,  have  laboured  efficiently.  The  manu- 
facturers, it  seems  too,  are  now  availing  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  the  students,  and  may 


do  so  to  a much  larger  extent : several  of  the 
pupils  are  evidently  in  a condition  to  be  of 
service  to  any  who  might  call  upon  them. 
The"  designs  for  lace  are  exceedingly  good, 
and  are  being  executed  at  Honiton.  Some 
of  the  designs  for  paperhangings,  table- 
covers,  druggets,  and  carpets,  will  be  found 
creditable.  In  flower-painting  the  students 
have  made  considerable  advance.  Room  B, 
devoted  to  the  class  of  architectural  ornament, 
shows  some  satisfactory  drawings  from  the 
round. 

Amongst  the  specimens  which  appear 
meritorious,  we  may  mention,  in  Room  C, 
flowers  in  oil  (107)  and  a design  for  orna- 
mental panel  (133),  by  J.  Green  ; group  in 
tempera  (109),  by  W.  Hanks;  design  for  a 
tablecloth  (1 13),  by  J.  Rawlings.  In  Room  D, 
printed  drugget  (53),  by  T.  Munday  ; damask 
line  tablecloth  (113),  by  C.  P.  Slocombe  ; 
lace  robe  (1),  by  J.  S.  Cuthbert ; designs 
for  paper  diapers  (140),  by  E.  Ireland ; 
lace,  by  Dresser ; lock-furniture,  by  Wills. 
In  room  A,  some  good  modelling  by  J.  Adams, 
J.  Kyd,  Whittaker,  and  others.  The  Female 
School  exhibits  some  promising  works,  and  we 
would  offer  especial  praise  to  Mary  Verral, 
Florence  Collins,  Annie  Carey,  Louisa  Gann, 
Eliza  Mills,  and  Susan  Ashworth. 

Tea-urns  disguised  to  look  like  merely  orna- 
mental vases  (the  hot  water  running  through  a 
convolvalus,  which  is  turned  out  of  the  way 
when  not  wanted),  and  altar-clothes  presenting 
mediaeval  letters  amidst  unconventionalised 
flowers,  are  to  be  avoided.* 

* "We  have  received  complaints  as  to  the  omission  on  the 
labels  of  the  age  of  the  designer,  and  of  the  length  of  time 
spent  in  the  school ; also  as  to  the  placing  of  some  of  the 
models,  but  we  arc  not  in  a position  to  enter  into  the 
question. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL 
INTELLIGENCE,  See. 

The  Musee  des  Tkermes, — H6tcl  de  Cluny  at 
Paris. — The  Museum  of  the  Therm®,  the 
finest  relic  of  the  Romans  in  the  French 
capital,  has  been  of  late  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a new  hall,  and  decorated  with  tapestries, 
which,  as  well  by  their  spirited  composition 
as  by  their  rich  colouring,  range  amongst  the 
best  of  this  sort  of  art-works.  They  are  ten  in 
number,  of  which  six  are  of  larger,  and  four 
of  lesser  size  : still,  even  these  are  too  large 
for  the  halls  of  even  our  largest  palaces.  They 
represent  scenes  of  the  life  of  King  David, 
costumed  in  the  fashions  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XII.  Some  think  that  they  conceal 
some  allegory,  and  that  David  represents 
Henry  VIII.,  Bathsheba  Anna  Boleyn,  &c. 
The  name  of  the  artist,  according  to  whose 
designs  these  tapestries  were  woven  at 
Arras  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  not  yet  properly  ascertained. 
They  were  made  for  one  of  the  family  of 
the  Spinolas  at  Genoa,  and  had  remained 
for  many  years  rolled  up  on  the  floor  of  some 
stores,  until  they  were  purchased  by  M.  de 
Soinmerand  for  the  French  Government.  The 
new  hall  has  been  erected  on  the  exact  space 
occupied  by  one  in  the  Roman  times,  which, 
however,  exhibiteda  complete  state  of  ruination, 
as  three  of  its  walls  were  broken  down, and  only 
the  fourth  had  remained  in  a state  of  compara- 
tive preservation.  It  is  through  this  wall  that 
the  hall  has  been  lighted  by  a semicircular 
aperture.  On  this  portion  of  the  building  but  a 
very  slight  coat  of  mortar  has  been  put,  and 
the  whole  antique  character  preserved.  The 
large  opening  has  been  converted  into  a 
balcony,  whence  the  public  now  view  the 
tapestry  on  the  upper  part  of  its  walls.  It  is 
arrived  at  by  an  antique  staircase,  carved  in 
oak,  and  exhibiting  the  arms  and  chiffre  of 
Henry  IV.  It  has  been  brought  hither  from 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  novel  arrange- 
ments had  displaced  it.  This  forms  now  the 
principal  passage  from  the  Therm®,  and  the 
ground-floor  of  the  Hotel,  to  the  first  floor. 
Thus  the  building  of  the  Renaissance  is  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  structures  of 
the  Roman  epoch.  The  building  of  the  new 
hall  has  been  undertaken  by  the  architect 

M.  Albert  Lenoir,  who  had  its  floor  covered  by 
an  ornamental  paving  of  bricks,  the  design  of 
which  has  been  made  by  M.  Violet  Leduc, 
after  some  antique  pattern.  As  the  spaces  of 
the  Hotel  de  Cluny  enlarge,  M.  de  Sommerand 
will  exhibit  other  specimens  of  medi®val 
tapestry,  of  which  he  posesses,  probably,  the 
largest  collection  in  existence. 

Mr.  Stephenson’s  Swiss  Railway  System  de- 
veloped.— The  federal  Government  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  carrying  out  of  a complete 
system  of  railroads,  for  connecting  the  different 
cantons  and  towns  of  the  republic.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  outline  of  the  report,  which  the  de- 
partment of  public  works  will  lay  before  the 
federal  assembly.  It  proposes  the  building  of 
the  following  lines  : — 

1.  A line  connecting  Basle  and  the  Rhenish 
railroads,  which  extends  to  the  great  basins  of 
the  Aar  and  its  confluents.  This  line  will  afford 
a great  outlet  for  home  industry  to  Germany 
and  adjacent  countries. 

2.  A great  central  line  to  follow  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Aar  in  all  its  extent,  from  the  lakes 
of  the  Jura  to  the  embouchures  of  the  Reuss 
and  the  Limat.  It  will  then  follow  the  course 
of  the  latter  stream  so  far  as  Zurich,  and  ex- 
tend from  Zurich  on  one  side  to  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  and  on  the  other  from  Solothurn  to 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  ; forming  one  great  transit- 

. line  across  the  whole  Ssviss  territory  from 

N. E.  to  S.  W. 

3.  A union  of  this  E.W.  line  with  Lucerne 
for  connecting  it  with  the  passage  of  the 
Gothard,  as,  on  the  other  side,  the  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  connects  it  with  the  Spliigen 
and  the  other  passes  into  the  canton  of  Grau- 
biindten. 

4.  A southern  transit  line  from  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance  through  the  large  valley 

' of  the  Upper  Rhine  as  far  as  the  centre  of 
; Graubiindien,  whence  it  may  be  extended 
i hereafter  across  the  Alps  in  co-operation  with 
I foreign  countries.  From  Constance  there  will 


be  a branch  line  toward  the  lakes  of  Zurich 
and  Wallenstadt. 

5.  A line  connecting  Berne,  the  head  quar- 
ters of  Government,  with  the  main  line. 

6.  A certain  number  of  secondary  lines  for 
connecting  the  principal  central  towns,  which 
lie  away  from  the  main  branches  of  the  rails, 
such  as  Thun,  Wintherthur,  Schaffhausen,  &c. 

This  vast  net  of  roads  extends  altogether  to 
the  considerable  length  of  650  kilometres, 
and  the  approximate  estimate  of  cost  is 
102,120,000  francs.  The  execution  of  the 
works  will  be  carried  on  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
federal  Government,  and  the  costs  divided 
thus : — one-half  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
Government,  and  the  other  by  the  Cantons 
through  which  a certain  portion  of  the  road 
passes. 

Commission  des  Monuments,  Paris. — By  the 
efforts  of  this  body  an  interesting  antique 
monument,  the  Roman  triumphal  arch  at 
Saintes,  has  been  reconstructed.  This  build- 
ing was  erected  A.U.  774.  A bridge  had  been 
constructed  subsequently  over  the  arch,  and 
hid  it  from  public  sight  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  arcades.  As  the  bridge  was  to  be  de- 
molished on  account  of  its  ruinous  state,  the 
solidity  of  the  arch  became  endangered.  It 
was  therefore  taken  to  pieces  and  re-erected  a 
few  metres  behind  its  present  position.  This 
work  is  completed  now,  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  arch  is  in  progress, 
comprising  the  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters  with 
their  entablatures,  which  serve  as  imposts  to 
the  cases  of  the  two  doors,  the  archivoltes 
of  the  arcades,  &c.  Above  the  arcades  is  an 
entablature,  whose  four  angles  will  be  adorned 
with  statues  on  small  fluted  columns,  placed 
on  the  angles  of  the  building  and  on  the  im- 
posts of  the  two  arches.  These  columns  will 
project  by  two-thirds  of  their  diameter,  and 
will  be  surmounted  by  a Corinthian  cornice 
ornamented  by  mouldings.  The  cornice  and 
the  frieze  will  be  without  consoles,  and  the 
same  will  be  the  cornice  of  the  attic.  The 
ornaments  of  both  sides  of  the  arch  will  not 
be  of  the  same  character.  On  the  side  of  the 
Fafibourg  des  Dames  there  will  be  two 
Corinthian  columns  placed  on  pedestals,  and 
pilasters  of  the  same  order  on  the  pier  of  the 
centre,  and  cornices  with  mouldings.  On 
each  side  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  will  be 
occupied  by  an  inscription,  and  there  will  be 
one  on  the  attic.  These  three  ancient  in- 
scriptions, which  have  suffered  much  by  time, 
will  be  restored  to  their  original  bearing — 
at  least,  so  far  as  the  arch®ologists  agree  on 
their  meaning. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

In  an  article  on  the  embellishment  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral  by  memorial  windows  of  stained 
glass,  the  Hereford  Times  says  : — “ The  forms 
now  proposed  for  the  Bailey  testimonials 
are, — firstly,  the  filling  of  the  great  west 
window  with  stained  glass,  suggested  by  us  a 
fortnight  ago  as  necessary  to  complete  the  re- 
stored nave ; and,  secondly,  the  completion  of 
the  choir,  by  the  erection  of  a splendid  altar 
reredos,  and  the  filling  in  of  the  two  side  win- 
dows at  the  eastern  end  with  stained  glass. 
Between  propositions  both  so  desirable,  the 
committee  will  probably  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide. For  our  own  part  we  shall  rejoice  to  see 
either  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Cottingham 
estimates  that,  for  a sum  not  exceeding  600/. 
he  can  erect  an  altar  reredos  as  a screen  across 
the  Norman  arch  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
and  fill  in  with  stained  glass  the  two  eastern 
side  windows,  the  centre  window  being  already 
fitted.  The  whole  cost  will  thus  not  exceed 
the  sum  which  the  Bailey  testimonial  com- 
mittee have  to  expend.  For  the  Merewether 
memorial,  Mr.  Cottingham’s  design  is  to  fill 
the  five  beautiful  lancet  windows  of  the  east 
end  of  the  Ladye  Chapel  with  the  richest 
painted  glass  of  the  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  glass  is  in  hand  : all  the  designs 
and  cartoons  are  finished  ; and  it  is  expected 
that  the  glass  will  be  all  in  its  place  in  the 
window  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.” 

Mr.  George  Rogers  has  at  length  been 

selected  to  prepare  the  Adelaide  memorial 


window  at  Worcester.  The  precise  piece  of 
work  to  be  done  has  not  yet  been  decided  on. 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Stafford,  has  been 

embellished  with  stained  glass  as  a memorial 
to  the  late  Earl  Talbot,  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county.  The  subscription  amounted  to  nearly 
800/.  The  stained  glass  work  for  the  west 
window  was  done  by  Gerante,  of  Paris,  and 
comprises  the  chief  miracles  by  our  Lord.  The 
ten  clerestory  windows  of  the  nave,  the  middle 
ones  on  each  side,  bear  the  arms  and  motto  of 
the  late  Earl,  and  are  the  work  of  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle. A stained  glass  memorial  win- 

dow has  been  put  up  in  St.  John’s  Church, 
Dewsbury  Moor,  by  Mr.  Francis  Barnett,  of 
York.  The  artist  has  not  regarded  the  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  church  itself,  but  has  in- 
troduced a window  of  the  decorated  period. 
The  central  compartment  contains  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  others  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  John, 
St.  Paul,  &c.  The  whole  is  a gift  by  a lady 
whose  name  is  unknown. 


ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

Between  Jonesborough  and  Newry  (on 
the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway),  a 
distance  of  six  miles  and  a half,  100,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth,  and  88,000  cubic  yards  of  rock, 
have  been  removed,  and  about  50,000  remain 
still  to  be  done.  The  large  embankment  at 
the  Monaghan  road  is  more  than  two-thirds 
done  : about  90,000  cubic  yards  still  remain  to 
be  completed  : one  mile  and  a half  is  already 
finished,  and  three  miles  are  ready  for  ballast. 
All  the  bridges  are  executed  except  that  under 
the  Dublin  and  Belfast  turnpike-road,  and 
three  others  are  nearly  finished.  The  culverts 
on  this  division  are  all  complete.  Two  of  the 
piers  of  the  Craigmore  viaduct  are  built  up  to 
the  impost  level,  and  two  more  nearly  so  : the 
centres  are  being  erected,  and  the  arch  sheeting 
has  been  commenced. 

The  Poor-Law  Commissioners  have  deter- 
mined upon  erecting  a new  workhouse  at 
Ballymahon,  according  to  the  drawings  pre- 
pared by  their  architect,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who 
has  issued  advertisements  for  tenders  to  exe- 
cute the  works. 

An  extensive  model  district  agricultural 
school  is  erecting  at  Mount  Trenchard,  and 
the  execution  of  the  works  has  been  contracted 
for  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Limerick.  The  drawings 
were  prepared  by  the  architect  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education. 

The  directors  of  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny 
Railway  are  pressing  on  the  completion  of  the 
line.  The  contract  for  the  portion  from  Knock- 
william  has  been  disposed  of  to  the  Messrs. 
Elliott  and  Haslitt,  of  Leeds,  and  the  works 
are  progressing,  the  contractors  being  bound 
to  have  them  complete  in  six  months. 

The  contractors  for  the  building  of  military 
chapel  schools  in  Cork,  Limerick,  Clonmel, 
Kilkenny,  and  Belfast,  (lately  described  in 
The  Builder,)  have  been  declared,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  immediate 
completion  of  the  works.  The  contract  for 
that  at  Limerick  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Higgins, 
and  the  erection  is  to  cost  1,400/. 

A church  is  to  be  built  in  the  parish  of  Doon, 
Limerick,  and  considerable  contributions  have 
been  received  towards  defraying  the  expenses. 

The  works  on  the  Portadown  and  Dungan- 
non Railway  will  soon  be  in  progress.  Mr. 
Wm.  Dargan  intends  taking  the  line  into  his 
own  hands. 

A new  Presbyterian  church  is  to  be  erected 
at  Queenstown,  Cork. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  a new  work- 
house  at  Glyn,  county  Limerick,  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Paterson,  of  Dublin.  Ten  acres 
of  ground  have  been  purchased  for  a site,  and 
the  building  will  be  executed  from  the  drawings 
of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners’  architect. 

The  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  Com- 
pany intend  erecting  a permanent  station  at 
Malahide,  and  tenders  have  been  received  for 
the  execution  of  the  works  according  to  plans, 
&c.,  by  Mr.  George  Papworth,  architect. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
drainage  districts,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Barry,  C.  E.,  for  first  week  in  March,  amounted 
to  860  daily. 
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The  new  buildings  in  the  College  of  May- 
nooth  comprise  215  rooms  for  students,  toge- 
ther with  an  extensive  library : seven  lecture 
halls,  a kitchen,  refectory,  and  other  accom- 
modation have  been  added. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

A MOVING  STORY. 

The  recent  sudden  departure  of  the  Marble 
Arch  from  St.  James’s  Park,  and  its  miracu- 
lous reappearance  in  Hyde  Park,  is  a pheno- 
menon only  equalled  by  what  one  sometimes 
witnesses  at  a Christmas  pantomime,  when 
the  entire  extinction  and  apparent  extermina- 
tion of  a goblin  at  one  corner  of  the  stage  is 
followed  by  his  reappearance,  sound,  wind  and 
limb,  in  another  corner.  After  this  occurrence, 
one  seems  never  sure  of  any  thing  : who  knows 
but  that  to-morrow  morning  we  may  get  up 
and  find  that  Whitehall  and  Whitechapel  have 
changed  places  ? or  that  the  Duke  of  York’s 
pillar  may  not  have  suddenly  sunk  into  its 
mother  earth,  to  emerge  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  reservoir  in  Tottenham-court-road  ? 

Now  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  have 
begun  to  play  at  marbles  with  our  monuments, 
how  are  we  to  find  our  way  about  London  if 
our  landmarks  are  removed?  We  may  now 
expect  to  become  as  familiar  with  the  transfer 
of  stones  in  the  capital  as  we  have  hitherto 
been  with  the  transfer  of  capital  in  the  stocks. 

Perhaps  one  day  we  may  see  in  the  Morning 
Post  an  announcement  something  like  the 
following : — 

FASHIONABLE  MOVEMENTS. 

Buckingham  Palace,  from  Pimlico  to  Jericho. 
National  Gallery,  from  Trafalgar-square  to 
Kensington,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air. 

The  Monument,  from  the  bottom  of  Fish-street- 
hill  to  the  top  of  Primrose-hill. 

The  Duke's  Statue,  from  the  roof  of  the  lodge  in 
the  Green  Park  to  a place  of  its  own  in  the 
same  locality. 

Middle-row,  Holborn,  from  its  present  seat  to  a 
little  farther  eastward,  where  it  will  he  use- 
fully employed  in  filling  up  the  Valley  of 
the  Fleet. 

The  Great  Cucumber  Frame,  from  Hyde  Park 
. to  Battersea  Fields,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
growth  of  brocoli  sprouts  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  early  peas. — Your’s  in  despair, 

Wiiat  Next? 


SECURITY  FOR  INVENTIONS  IN  THE 
GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  patent  laws  no 
model  of  an  invention,  unless  patented  before 
being  forwarded  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  is 
safe  from  piracy.  I will  give  a case : — An 
inventor  too  poor  to  obtain  a patent  on  the 
offspring  of  his  skill,  but  nevertheless  anxious 
for  public  praise, — space  having  been  awarded 
him — deposits  his  invention  in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition ; say,  for  instance,  a battery  for  the 
separation  of  metals.  Another  man  has 
applied  for,  and  obtained  the  great  seal,  for  a 
battery  for  similar  purposes  : he  has  six  months 
to  complete  his  specification.  What  then  ? 
He  can,  by  paying  the  amount  of  entrance,  see 
the  battery  of  the  poor  man  in  operation,  go 
home,  and,  including  the  improvement  on  his 
own  he  may  there  witness,  in  his  specification, 
be  in  a position  not  only  to  prevent  the  exhi- 
bitor from  obtaining  a patent,  but  to  com- 
mence an  action  at  law  if  he  even  try  to  sell 
this  offspring  of  his  imagination  and  toil. 

I would  suggest,  for  the  security  of  inven- 
tions forwarded  to  the  Exhibition,  that  a short 
Act  be  immediately  passed,  enacting  that  all 
patents  at  present  in  progress  shall  be  fully 
specified  before  the  1st  of  May,  or  be  con- 
sidered null  and  void ; and  that  all  inventions 
forwarded  to  the  Exhibition  be  considered 
secured  until  the  termination  of  the  said  Ex- 
hibition. Any  party  pirating  any  such  inven- 
tions to  be  amenable  under  the  Registration 
Act. 

I would  suggest  to  the  executive  committee 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  reward 
poor  exhibitors  of  new  and  ingenious  inven- 
tions, by  a patent  free  of  all  costs. 

I would  also  suggest  the  following  ideas  for 
embodiment  in  the  new  patent  laws  : — 


That  the  first  step  for  an  inventor,  in  procur- 
ing a patent,  be  the  completing  of  his  specifi- 
cation. 

That  the  expense  incurred  in  lodging  the 
specification  be  merely  nominal. 

That  a committee  of  investigation,  composed 
of  scientific  men,  be  appointed  by  Government 
to  examine  the  specifications  and  models  of 
inventions,  and  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  a 
patent. 

That  such  specification,  accompanied  with  a 
model,  be  lodged  with  the  committee  by  the 
patent  agent  immediately  on  the  inventor  per- 
fecting his  invention,  and  that  when  the  Great 
Seal  has  been  obtained,  no  further  specifica- 
tion be  allowed. 

That  the  expense  incurred  in  procuring  the 
Great  Seal  (say  100/.)  secure  to  the  patentee, 
the  fullest  protection  for  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies. 

That  an  alphabetized  descriptive  list  of  all 
patents  be  kept  at  the  office,  the  same  to  be 
seen  on  payment  of  a small  fee. 

That  a model  of  every  invention  be  kept  in 
a museum,  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  with 
a number  affixed,  such  number  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  the  patent.  The  entrance 
fee  to  be  merely  nominal. 

That  all  inventions  shall  be  considered  as 
new,  and  therefore  worthy  of  a patent,  with- 
out infringement  upon  an  old  one,  after  a 
period  of,  say  twenty  years. 

That  a superior  court  of  examiners,  also 
composed  of  scientific  men,  be  appointed  to 
decide  (at  a fixed  charge)  upon  the  validity  of 
doubtful  patents,  the  assertions  of  the  parties 
interested  being  forwarded  in  writing,  or  being 
defended  by  the  patent  agent  employed  by 
them  in  drawing  up  the  specifications. 

William  M.  Robertson. 


VENETIAN  GOTHIC. 

It  was  rather  bold  in  “J.  T.  W.”  to  apply 
the  epithet  "beautiful”  to  what,  so  far  from 
deserving  it,  seems  to  me  quite  unworthy  of  it, 
— at  least  if  we  may  judge  by  the  drawing  given 
of  it.  I allude,  of  course,  to  the  Palazzo  del 
Pergoli  Intagliati,  which,  whatever  merit  it 
may  possess  in  comparison  with  other  speci- 
mens “ of  the  Gothic  architecture  peculiar  to 
Venice,”  must  appear  to  the  eyes  of  English- 
men shockingly  bad  Gothic,  and  to  those  of 
architects  a decidedly  bad  composition.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  more  discreet  to 
have  called  it  a " characteristic  ” specimen, 
instead  of  a “beautiful”  one.  We  might  also 
have  been  informed  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  whole  of  the  front  is  coeval  with 
the  Ca  d’Oro,  for  the  ground- floor  windows 
look  precisely  like  those  of  an  ordinary  house, 
except  that  they  are  remarkably  small,  being 
scarcely  at  all  higher  than  the  balcony  above 
them.*  if  we  take  the  balconies  as  a scale,  the 
columns  and  all  the  rest  must  be  diminutive, 
unless  the  balconies  themselves  are  so  pre- 
posterously large  and  high  that  they  must  seem 
to  encumber  the  front,  and  produce  a certain 
appearance  of  clumsiness.  A good,  deal  of 
clumsiness  and  coarseness  there  is,  too,  in 
other  respects, — at  any  rate  seems  to  be, — 
together  with  no  little  poverty  and  meanness 
also  in  some  of  the  details. 

Hardly  is  the  cause  of  good  taste  promoted 
by  indiscriminate  praise,  or  by  claiming  admi- 
ration in  the  lump,  even  though  defects  should 
preponderate  over  merits.  What  is  so  spoken 
of  is  apt  to  mislead  quite  as  much  as  to  in- 
struct. In  their  “ Examples  of  Architectural 
Art,”  Messrs,  Waring  and  Macquoid  say  of 
Palazzo  Manzoni  (an  edifice  most  strangely 
omitted  by  Cicognora,  in  his  “ Fabbriehe  di 
Venezia,”  although  many  subjects  of  far  less 
merit  are  there  to  be  found)—"  this  palace  is  a 
favourable  specimen  of  its  period  (about  1500), 
showing  the  good  and  bad  points  very  dis- 
tinctly;”—a candid  and  praiseworthy  remark, 
that  may  perhaps  prevent  some  of  its  worse 
points  being  mistaken  for  beauties,  and  blindly 
copied  in  some  Pall-mall  club-house. 

Apropos  to  club-house  architecture,  Mr. 
Ruskin  is  so  far  from  being  an  admirer  of  what 
we  have  done  in  that  way,  that  in  his  “ Stones 
of  Venice,”  he  condemns  it  as  “feeble  cox- 
* These  are  near  the  water. 


combry  !”  So  far,  too,  is  he  from  being  at  all 
propitiated  by  our  Pall-mall  plagiarisms  and 
copyings  from  Sansovino,  that  he  condemns 
both  Sansovino  himself,  and  Palladio  also, 
as  notorious  offenders ; and  he  likewise  goes 
so  far  in  his  antipathies  as  to  talk  of  “ the  pes- 
tilent art  of  the  Renaissance  ! Pestilent ! ! ! ! 
it  is  enough  to  make  one’s  hair  stand  on  end 
with  horror,  ea<?h  particular  hair  assuming  the 
attitude  of  “ a note  of  admiration.”  It  will 
be  well  for  Ruskin,  if  his  “ Stones  of  Venice” 
be  not  universally  declared  by  architects  to  be 
a most  pestilential  book  ; fer,  however  widely 
they  may  differ  from  each  other  in  their  tastes 
and  opinions,  “they  are  likely  to  agree  very 
cordially  upon  that  point.”  I should  not  be 
surprised  should  these  same  Stones  of  Venice 
tumble  down  upon  Mr.  Ruskin’s  head,  or  else 
should  he  be  stoned  to  death  with  them,  in 
return  for  flinging  with  them  at  so  many 
respectable  persons  and  prejudices.  Zeta. 


BOWOOD  PARK,  WILTS. 

A correspondent  informs  us  that  various 
improvements  are  in  progress  at  Bowood 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  For  some 
years  past  there  has  been  an  intention  of  form- 
ing another  approach  to  the  mansion  from  the 
new  lodge  on  the  road  from  Chippenham  to 
Devizes,  built  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Golden  Gates,”  but  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  an  alteration  to 
effect  an  embellishment  has  had  to  contend 
have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  various  plans. 
The  approach  now  in  course  of  operation  avoids 
the  rising  ground,  taking  a gradual  sweep 
round  its  base,  and  leading  more  directly  in 
front  of  the  building,  which  it  will  now  ap- 
proach by  a broad  and  straight  road  at  right 
angles  with  the  mansion.  A platform,  inclosed 
by  a perforated  stone  balustrading  with  piers 
and  pedestals,  surmounted  by  the  family  crest, 
and  ornamental  iron  gates,  form  the  entrances 
into  the  platform  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance  portico. 

A garden  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  mansion 
is  in  progress  : it  incloses  a space  of  496  feet 
by  80  feet,  in  connection  with  the  present 
flower  garden,  and  will  form  a lower  garden 
with  upper  and  lower  terraces.  The  central 
turf  walk  from  the  side  portico  terminates 
with  a pedestal  and  reclining  statue,  having 
a fountain  at  the  base,  and  on  either  side  semi- 
circular stairs.  At  the  summit  is  a terrace,  with 
at  one  termination  a pavilion,  from  which  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  garden,  park,  and  house. 

Mr.  George  Kennedy  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Strong,  of  Box,  are  the  contractors. 


OUR  ROADS  AND  THOSE  WHO  MANAGE 
THEM. 

Allow  an  old  correspondent  and  friend  of 
your  paper  space  for  a few  remarks  on  sub- 
jects which  have  already  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  your  friends,  viz.: — The 
London  Streets. 

Your  correspondent,  “A  District  Sur- 
veyor” (see  ante,  p.  157),  has  properly 
complained  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  the 
macadamized  and  paved  streets  of  London. 
It  is  not  only  lamentable  to  ride  over  some 
of  them,  but  really  dangerous;  for  the 
numerous  inequalities  of  surface  and  holes 
endanger  axles,  springs,  and  wheels  of  car- 
riages, as  well  as  the  knees  of  horses,  and 
the  limbs  and  lives  of  riders.  Yet  several 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  made  to  regu- 
late and  provide  for  the  efficient  pavement  of 
the  metropolis.  Every  housekeeper  is  also 
taxed,  and  that  in  many  instances  very  heavily, 
to  pay  paving  rates  ; yet  thousands  of  these 
payers  never  ride  either  in  a carriage  or  on  a 
horse,  and  consequently  cannot  use  or  injure 
the  roads  they  pay  for.  There  must  be  some 
radical  defect  either  in  the  laws  or  in  their 
administration.  The  bulky  and  really  im- 
portant Act,  called  Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s, 
was  intended  and  calculated  to  make  “ all  our 
ways  ” sound  and  lasting  ; but,  alas,  its  pro- 
visions are  too  much  evaded,  and  its  principles 
rarely  carried  into  effect. 

A Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  to  re- 
gulate and  provide  good  roads  and  foot 
pavements  within  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
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where  there  are  no  less  than  seventeen 
paving  boards,  formed  by  as  many  Acts 
of  Parliament.  This  subdivision  of  trusts 
and  management — the  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  so  many  persons  as  belong  to  these  boards, 
all  affecting  knowledge,  and  many  of  them 
over  officious  in  council  and  dictatorship,  oc- 
casions perpetual  conflicts  of  opinion  and 
diversity  in  the  execution  of  works.  Hence 
one  street,  belonging  to  two  or  three  estates,* 
may  be  seen  paved  or  macadamized  in  as  many 
different  ways,  i.e.  paved  with  6-inch  or  9-inch 
granite,  with  pebble  and  old  stones,  and  formed 
in  the  macadamized  manner.  An  examination 
of  the  streets  of  this  parish  shows  that  they 
are,  and  have  been,  not  only  improvidently,  but 
unskilfully,  formed,  made,  and  repaired.  The 
surface,  in  many  of  them,  is  full  of  inequali- 
ties, deep  holes,  and  ridges,  whereby  a person 
may  as  well  ride  or  drive  over  a newly  ploughed 
field.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  a conspiracy 
between  the  surveyors  and  coachmakers.  The 
variety  and  amount  of  rates  levied  on  every 
householder  of  this  parish  are  subjects  of  fre- 
quent remonstrance  and  vexation.  They  vary 
from  eightpence  to  eighteenpence,  and  even 
three  shillings,  in  the  pound,  on  the  rack-rent 
of  every  house.  It  must  be  apparent  that  a 
bad  system  prevails  in  all  these  boards ; whilst 
their  original  formation  was  founded  on  un- 
sound principles.  Each  is  encumbered  and 
taxed  with  a clerk,  collector,  and  surveyor, 
whilst  some  have  to  pay  a gardener  also ; like- 
wise for  an  office  with  commissioners’  rooms, 
&c.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Pan  eras  parish,  have  long  and  repeatedly  com- 
plained of  their  grievances,  and  have  made 
efforts  to  remove  them.  The  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  is  intended  to  amalgamate  the 
trusts,  and  place  them  under  one  set  of  com- 
missioners, with  a greatly  reduced  staff  of 
officers,  and  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  and 
effective  system  of  road-making  and  repair, 
over  the  whole  area.  If  this  be  effected,  and 
the  management  be  honest  and  good,  the  rates 
may  be  reduced  from  two-thirds  to  half  of  their 
present  amount. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  intended 
reform  is  sought  by  the  parish  vestry — a board 
which  has  obtained  no  small  notoriety  in  the 
parochial  annals  of  London  for  its  mismanage- 
ment of  the  trusts  reposed  in  it.  Constituted 
under  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse’s 
Act,  its  members  have  mostly  been  persons  of 
small  property,  and  their  ambition  has  been  to 
obtain  patronage  and  influence  for  personal 
advantages.  For  some  years  past  they  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  election  of  their 
partisans  and  clique  by  unwearied  perseverance 
and  intemperate  and  personal  vituperation  and 
abuse  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  their 
board.  Hence  many  of  the  wealthy  and 
honourable  inhabitants  have  declined  to  at- 
tend the  meetings,  if  elected,  or  have  refused 
to  be  put  in  nomination.  To  such  men, 
and  under  such  a government,  it  is  hoped  that 
no  new  power  will  be  intrusted ; but  if  an  act  can 
be  obtained  to  place  the  whole  district  under 
one  efficient  board,  much  good  may  be  effected. 
Having  lived  in  and  paid  rates  in  the  parish 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  having  been  a 
vestryman,  a commissioner  of  paving,  and  a 
surveyor,  I speak  from  long  experience,  and 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  persons, 
localities,  and  the  continued  mismanagement 
of  the  whole  district.  Correspondent. 


BOLTON  MARKET  COMPETITION. 

As  the  readiest  mode  of  affording  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  to  some  who  have  asked 
for  it,  we  give  the  material  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  architect  to  whom  the  designs 
were  referred  : — 

“ The  designs  are  numbered  from  1 to  25  in- 
clusive: two  of  these  arrived  after  the  date  fixed 
for  receiving  the  drawings.  Several  of  the  designs 
are  worked  out  with  great  care,  and  show  a devo- 
tion of  time  and  thought  to  the  matter,  which  en- 
titles the  authors  of  them  to  the  thanks  of  the 
committee. 

The  five  designs  that  I have  selected  for  your 
consideration  are — 

No.  3,  marked  “ Non  quo  sed  quomodo.” 

No.  5,  ,,  “ Deo  non  Forluna.” 

No.  7,  ,,  “ Quod petis  hie  est.” 

No.  12,  ,,  “ Haut  et  bon,”  and 

No.  15,  ,,  “ Non  sine  spe.” 

As  you  requested  me  to  specify,  in  making  my 
report,  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  designs 
recommended,  and  to  state  * how  far,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  estimates  of  cost  may  be  relied  on  for 
securing  the  execution  of  the  designs  to  which  they 
refer,’  I add  the  following  observations. 

No.  3 is  an  excellent  design,  presenting  a frontis- 
piece of  Corinthian  columns  at  the  principal 
entrance,  in  Knowsley-street,  and  a good  architec- 
tural elevation  (of  brick  and  stone)  on  all  sides. 
The  plan  is  nearly  a parallelogram  (it  should  be 
quite  so,  I think),  and  is  divided  into  seven  aisles 
by  iron  columns  and  arches.  The  roofs  are  of  iron 
and  wood.  The  central  aisle,  both  longitudinally 
and  transversely,  is  made  higher  than  the  others, 
and  has  a ventilating  turret  at  the  intersection. 
Vaults  are  formed  below  the  whole  area,  the  light- 
ing and  ventilation  of  which  are  assisted  by  a shafe 
and  ornamental  staircase  (down)  in  the  ceutre  of 
the  market  floor.  Butcheries  are  provided.  [The 
committee  will  probably  consider  further  before 
they  decide  on  forming  abattoirs  under  the  market.] 

The  architect’s  estimate  is .£18,000 

Less  value  of  old  material 2,000 


Heating  apparatus 


£16,000 

500 


market-house  is  a parallelogram.  The  entrances 
are  numerous  and  well  placed.  Vaults  are  formed 
beneath  the  whole  area.  Plans  are  given  for 
abattoirs,  and,  should  these  be  omitted,  for  an  in- 
ferior description  of  market  for  casual  dealers  in 
their  place. 

The  area  covered,  by  the  ground  plan  No.  18, 
to  which  the  architect  more  particularly  refers,  is 
about  560  squares.  The  plan  is  divided  into  three 
spans  by  iron  columns  and  arches.  The  roofs  are 
of  iron.  The  elevations  are  less  satisfactory  than 
the  plans.  The  framed  view  may  be  regarded  as 
die  author’s  principal  proposition  in  that  respect. 
1 he  building  is  proposed  to  be  externally  of  stone. 
The  fish- market  is  a complete  building  ; the  shops 
within  the  walls. 

Ihe  cost  (on  plan  No.  18)  is  estimated  at 
21,150/.,  including  approaches. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  various  estimates  of  cost  submitted,  I beg  to 
state  that  I have,  with  some  labour,  looked  into 
the  question,  and  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  im- 
provements and  accommodation  desired  by  the  cor- 
poration cannot  be  properly  provided  for  the  sum 
named  in  the  printed  instructions. 

Nos.  5 and  15  approximate  most  nearly  to  the 
views  of  the  committee  in  this  respect,  and  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  estimate  given  by  the  author  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  tolerably  correct. 

I must  add,  that  the  premiums  were  offered  by 
advertisement  “for  the  best  designs,’’  without 
allusion  to  cost ; and  that,  although  a certain  sum 
is  mentioned  in  the  instructions,  adherence  to  this 
is  not  made  a stipulation,  but  is  merely  suggested 
as  desirable. 

I take  the  liberty  of  expressing  a hope  that  a 
building  will  be  raised  worthy  of  your  important 
town,  and  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 
gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Godwin,  Architect.” 
The  Markets  Committee  of  the  corporation 
have  since  considered  the  matter,  and  have 
awarded  the  premium  of  50/.  to  No.  3,  found 
to  be  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  architect, 
Wolverhampton,  and  No.  15,  found  to  be  by 
Mr.  Leigh  Hall,  architect,  of  Bolton. 


DRAIN  PIPES  AND  THEIR  EVILS. 


Sir, — Stoneware  pipes  should  not  be  hastily 
adopted  for  trunk  lines.  If  the  bottom  on 


£16,500 

The  area  covered  by  the  market-house  is  about 
650  squares. 

No.  5 is  a parallelogram  in  plan,  divided  into  five  which  they  are  to  be  placed  is  sloppy,  or  a 
aisles  by  iron  columns,  carrying  either  wood  or  iron  running  sand,  it  is  found  impossible  to  lav 
[Ts:  th£,  centre  dmsion  is  “or.e  lof‘y  than  the  j them  to  a correct  line  : they  will  consequently 


Guidance  of  Balloons.— It  is  alleged 
that  the  inventor  of  the  fish-shaped  balloon 
exhibited  some  time  since  at  the  Hippodrome, 
Paris,  has  succeeded  in  forming  a new  balloon 
that  has  made  way  from  one  end  of  the  Hip- 
podrome to  the  other  against  the  wind.  It  !is 
provided  with  fins  or  wings,  and  tail  rudder, 
and  is  worked  by  clock-work  apparatus  beneath! 
The  inventor  is  a poor  workman  who  has  suf- 
fered frightful  misery  during  the  last  ten  years 
by  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  subject  of 
balloon-guidance. 


others.  The  entrances  are  sufficient  in  number 
The  building  is  proposed  to  be  wholly  of  stone 
externally,  and  the  elevations,  although  plain,  are 
appropriate.  No  feature  is  made  of  the  fish-market, 
which  consists  simply  of  a series  of  disconnected 
shops  fronting  the  street. 

The  architect  states  that  the  whole  may  be  exe- 
cuted for  the  sum  named  in  the  instructions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dwellings  in  Knowsley-street. 

The  area  covered  by  the  market-house  is  about 
670  squares. 

No.  7 has  been  placed  amongst  the  five  selected. 


be  found  to  be  irregular  in  their  inclination, 
some  being  depressed  by  sinking  into  the  soft 
soil,  and  others  “ cocking  up.”  The  pipes  are 
frequently  broken  by  the  workmen  employed 
in  laying  them,  or  in  filling  in  the  trench  after 
they  are  in  position.  Sometimes  a paving 
stone,  or  other  hard  substance,  is  shovelled  in, 
inadvertently,  with  the  earth,  and  fractures 
them.  Stift'  clay,  or  gravel,  when  filled  in 
from  a height  of  12  or  15  feet,  will  cause  the 
same  damage.  In  spite  of  the  most  vigilant 


f*  th?  •*”  °.f  a cla-ss-of  de3_ions’  Whereof  severai  supervistanTthe^  'breakage's"' 'wiT frequently 

he  buudiner  for  i «.* x: .1. . ...  . , 1 . J 

in  Hyde-park. 

cellarage  is  wholly  of  glass,  iron,  and  ( 


have  been  submitted,  founded  on  the  buildintr  for  I ..  “ . ; i -j 

the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde-park.  The  structure  I ® the  attention  of  the  superintendent  It 
above  the  cellarage  is  wholly  of  glass,  iron,  and  , W1  56  e^sily  understood  that  it  is  a trouble- 


The  numerous 


excieriments,  alterations,  aucl  ex- 
travagant expenses  of  Oxford- street,  serve  to  show  the 
expediency  oi  making  some  sweeping  change  in  the 
management  of  that  great  thoroughfare.  The  house- 
holders are  heavily  taxed,  whilst  every  carriage  that  is  ^ 

driveu  over  its  surface  is  endangered, ‘and  its  Doccupants  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  their  author 
are  constantly  m risk  of  lamb  and  life.  with  the  site  and  requirements!  The  plan  of  the 


wood.  The  four  fronts  have  shops  accessible  from 
a continuous  covered  gallery.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  seven  aisles  by  columns  and  girders 
carrying  a “ ridge  and  furrow”  roof,  wholly  of  glass. 
It  will  be  for  the  committee  to  consider  if  the 
amount  of  light  and  heat  entailed  by  this  mode  of 
construction  be  advisable  for  the  purpose  in  view ; 
also  as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  enclosures  of  the 
character  in  question. 

The  architect  considers  that  the  expense  of  the 
works  would  be  within  17,000/. 

The  area  covered  is  about  630  squares. 

No.  12  provides  for  bringing  the  end  of  the 
market-house  up  to  Bridge- street,  but  the  author 
points  out  that  the  building  would  be  limited  to  the 
site  marked  out  by  the  committee,  without  injury  to 
the  design.  It  presents  effective  elevations  (of 
brick  with  stone  dressings)  on  all  sides,  and  has  a 
clock-tower  next  Knowsley-street.  The  urea  is 
divided  into  five  aisles  by  iron  columns  and  arches  : 
the  centre  aisle  is  seventy  feet  wide.  The  roofs  are 
of  iron,  on  the  principle  of  that  over  the  Lime- 
street  station  at  Liverpool.  The  whole  of  the  base- 
ment is  vaulted.  A position  for  abattoirs  is  pointed 
out,  but  their  introduction  not  recommended.  The 
fish-market  forms  a complete  building  ; the  shops 
being  within  the  walls. 

The  area  covered  by  the  market-house  is  about 
790  squares.  No  estimate  of  cost  is  given. 

No.  15  includes  six  sets  of  designs,  which  show 


some  and  costly  process,  subsequently,  to  dis- 
j cover  and  rectify  these  defects. 

As  to  the  size  of  tubular  drains,  I am 
compelled,  in  opposition  to  modern  views,  to 
maintain  that  tubes  of  the  dimensions  at  pre- 
sent laid  down,  are  inefficient.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  best  pipes  which  can  he  pro- 
cured are  defective,  and  scarcely  ever  form  a 
perfect  joint  with  each  other.  The  smallest 
piece  of  wood,  or  other  matter,  lodging  in  this 
imperfect  joint,  forms  an  obstruction,  and  be- 
comes the  nucleus  for  accumulations  which  are 
constantly  increasing.  When  the  joints  are 
cemented,  the  cement  is  frequently  forced  into 
the  pipes,  and,  when  set,  offers  an  impediment 
which  produces  the  effect  already  described. 
The  accumulations,  consisting  of  house  sewage, 
road  stuff',  and  various  refuse,  gradually  indu- 
rate, and  cannot  be  expelled  by  any  flow  of 
water.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
Surrey  end  Kent  districts,  and  especially  in 
Bermondsey,  where  the  sewage  from  the  tan- 
yards,  consisting  of  hair,  lime,  schumack,  &c., 
adds  infinitely  to  the  mischief.  The  contents 
of  the  drains  being  penned  back  several  hours 
every  day,  the  various  substances  in  suspension 
subside  and  consolidate,  and  form  at  length  a 
compact  deposit,  which  gradually  chokes  the 
mains,  which  no  force  of  water  can  scour  out, 
and  which  manual  labour  alone  can  remove. 
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When  a complete  stoppage  occurs,  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  inspection,  to  ascertain  at  what  par- 
ticular point  on  the  line  the  impediment  exists  : 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  sink  trial  holes  at 
certain  distances,  to  rip  up  the  pipes,  and  probe 
with  flexible  rods,  in  order  to  discover  the  seat 
of  obstruction.  When  these  trials  take  place, 
or  when  the  tubular  drains  are  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  junctions  for  house  drains 
or  branches,  they  are  uniformly  found  to  be 
more  or  less  choked,  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  a short  time  they  must  necessarily  be 
replaced  by  brick  sewers  of  sufficient  sectional 
area  to  allow  them  to  be  inspected,  and  to 
employ  manual  labour  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposit.  Muratore. 


iSOOUSS. 

An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
Window  Tracery  in  England.  By  E.  A. 
Freeman,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  “ History 
of  Architecture,”  &c.  Oxford  and  London  : 
J.  H.  Parker.  1851. 

Some  papers  on  window  tracery,  read 
before  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  during  1846  and  1848,  have 
here  grown  into  a goodly  volume,  and  the  in- 
genious and  industrious  author  mentions  the 
dates  in  his  preface,  to  obviate  any  suspicion 
of  rivalry  with  Mr.  Sharpe’s  work  on  the  same 
subject.  It  contains  386  examples  in  outline, 
simply  showing  the  forms  of  the  tracery ; and 
the  main  endeavour  of  the  book  is  to  obtain  a 
“ systematic  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of 
the  numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
Gothic  tracery.”  In  his  main  classification 
Mr.  Freeman  assumes  the  same  four  divisions 
which  he  took  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
Gothic  portion  of  his  “ History,” — viz.,  Lancet, 
Geometrical,  Flowing,  and  Perpendicular. 

As  the  writer  says,— “Among  all  the  beau- 
tiful and  majestic  features  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
a rank  inferior  to  none  must  be  assigned  to 
the  varied  and  graceful  forms  of  its  window 
tracery.  The  window  itself,  in  the  prominent 
position  which  it  holds  in  the  most  perfect 
forms  of  Gothic  art,  is  a feature  peculiar  to 
that  style  of  architecture.  In  the  Grecian,  and 
even  the  Italian  style,  the  window  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  but  an  intruder ; 
a necessary  evil,  which,  on  account  of  physical 
requirements,  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  bring  into 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  Even 
in  the  best  Italian  churches, — for  in  secular 
erections  the  fault  is  hardly  so  conspicuous,— 
the  windows  are  for  the  most  part  little  better 
than  eyesores.  In  Romanesque  architecture, 
the  windows  enter  far  more  into  the  general 
composition  of  the  building,  and  are  often 
highly  ornamental  features ; but  they  are  still 
comparatively  small  and  unimportant,  and  are 
perhaps  the  last  thing  taken  into  account  in 
judging  of  the  merit  of  a design.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  Gothic  architect  to  assign  to  a 
portion  of  his  building  so  physically  indis- 
pensable, its  fitting  and  natural  place  as  the 
most  important  and  characteristic  feature  of 
the  exterior.” 

It  follows  that  the  traces  of  each  successive 
change  in  Gothic  architecture  are  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  window,  and  there  the  main 
divisions  of  the  style  are  most  easily  recog- 
nisable. But  while  this  is  the  case,  we  agree 
with  the  author  in  saying  that  “ no  inquiry  can 
well  be  one  of  greater  difficulty  than  to  unravel 
the  different  shapes  which  that  tracery  actually 
assumed.” 

Whether  or  not  the  study,  beyond  a certain 
point,  is  worth  the  pains  to  the  practical  archi- 
tect, or  is  calculated  to  advance  the  art  of 
architecture  amongst  us,  may  be  a question. 

Emblems  of  Saints ; by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished in  Works  of  Art.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
C.  Husenbeth.  London : Burns  and 
Lambert.  1850. 

The  ostensible  object  of  Mr.  Husenbeth’s 
manual  is  to  enable  tourists  and  lovers  of 
archeology  to  identify  the  holy  persons  of  past 
times  represented  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts ; the  first  giving 


the  name  of  the  personage,  and  the  date  of  his 
death,  with  the  emblem  with  which  he  is  found 
represented ; and  the  second  part  giving  the 
emblems  alphabetically,  with  the  names  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  usually  associated. 


The  Commercial  Aspect  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tiomn  1851.  By  Mr.  W.  Felkin.  Hall 
and  Virtue,  London. 

This  very  able  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages 
should  be  circulated  by  those  who  desire  to 
remove  any  doubts  which  may  exist  as  to  the 
goodness  of  the  results  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. The  author  of  it,  Mr.  Felkin,  is  mayor 
of  Nottingham. 

In  answer  to  those  artisans  who  think  that 
the  profits  which  support  retail  trade  are  a 
needless  tax  laid  upon  themselves,  he  has  the 
following  paragraph  : — 

“ The  silk  of  China  is  woven  in  Coventry, 
and  sold  wholesale  in  New  York;  retailed 
amongst  a thousand  other  articles  in  New  Or- 
leans ; and  consumed  by  a neighbouring 
planter’s  wife,  as  a ribbon  attached  to  her  dress. 
That  American  planter  grows  cotton  wool, 
which  is  exported  and  woven  into  cloth  in 
Manchester.  This  cloth  finds  its  way  into  the 
interior  of  Bengal ; and  is  retailed  by  a trader, 
who  probably  gives  two  seasons’  credit  upon 
the  sale;  and  maybe  paid  for  it  at  last  partly 
in  produce,  which  will  be  sold  for  food  in  the 
English  market  ten  thousand  miles  off.  A 
halfpenny  worth  of  meal  from  America,  a half- 
penny worth  of  coffee  from  Jamaica,  a half- 
penny worth  of  sugar  from  Brazil,  are  sold  at 
the  same  humble  counter,  to  the  occupant  of  a 
neighbouring  garret  in  Saint  Giles’s.  A 
chandler’s  shop  in  the  dirtiest,  darkest  thorough- 
fare of  the  outskirts  of  London  or  Limerick, 
cannot  exist  without  supplies  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  A respectable  country 
grocer  keeps  six  to  seven  hundred  articles  in 
his  stock, — a country  haberdasher,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hundred  different  kinds  of  goods,— a 
country  ironmonger,  four  or  five  thousand  dis- 
tinct articles.  These  particulars  may  serve  to 
show  the  often  unthought  of,  but  wonderful 
diversity  of  human  wants  and  wishes;  and 
the  equally  admirable  arrangement  for  their  sup- 
ply. Each  tool,  implement,  and  article  of  food, 
clothing,  and  furniture,  comes  from  a different 
set  of  hands  to  every  other;  and  the  selection, 
combination  in  stock,  and  disposal  at  suitable 
times  and  in  the  needful  quantities,  is  the  office 
and  operation  of  retail  trade.” 


jMisrriUnea. 

Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. — The 
slow  progress  of  this  national  work  is  a sub- 
ject of  great  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  intermeddling  of  the 
ordnance  with  the  livelihoods  and  businesses  of 
local  surveyors  in  England  might  lead  any 
rational  being  to  suppose  that  they  had  already 
used  up  all  such  national  employment,  and 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  more.  It  appears 
from  an  article  in  the  Scotsman,  showing  how 
“scandalously”  the  survey  of  Scotland  has 
been  neglected,  that  “ at  the  present  rate  of 
progress,  fifty  years  would  be  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment;”  so  that  five  times  the  pre- 
sent force  might  have  the  most  rapacious  of 
appetites  for  work  more  than  satisfied.  The 
subject  has  been  under  consideration  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  A committee  of 
the  latter,  appointed  for  the  special  purpose, 
has  issued  a circular  to  the  conveners  of  coun- 
ties and  magistrates  of  burghs,  showing  the 
necessity  of  prosecuting  the  survey  with  greater 
vigour,  and  suggesting  that  the  county  and 
burgh  constituencies  should  memorialise  the 
Government,  and,  in  particular,  press  the  sub- 
ject on  the  attention  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  connected  with  Scotland. 

Restoration  of  Trefriw  Church. — 
At  about  ten  miles  from  Conway,  Carnarvon- 
shire, celebrated  for  its  time-honoured  castle 
and  for  one  of  those  stupendous  structures  of 
modern  art,  at  once  the  pride  and  wonder  of 
the  present  age,  is  situated  the  village  of 
Trefriw,  with  its  well-known  mineral  waters  of 
Caecoch.  In  this  village  the  small,  but  ancient 
church,  has  lately  been  undergoing  consider- 


able repairs  and  restoration.  The  interior  of 
this  venerable  building  has  been  renovated,  the 
mullions  in  the  windows  restored,  the  but- 
tresses rebuilt.  To  the  east  gables  have  been 
added,  new  pinnacles  and  a bell  cot,  with  an 
entrance-porch  on  the  south,  and  vestry  on  the 
west.  The  interior  has  been  fitted  with  open 
benches,  having  carved  oak  ends,  altar  piece, 
and  railing,  pulpit,  &c.,  principally  of  oak,  and 
the  roof  thrown  open  to  the  church,  with 
framed  trusses,  &c.  The  works  were  executed 
from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  George  Kennedy, 
of  London. 

The  Architectural  Association.— At 
an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Architectural  As- 
sociation on  Friday  evening,  the  14th  March, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  Billing,  entitled 
“ The  Coloured  Decorations  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture,”* in  which  the  several  methods  used 
were  described  at  considerable  length,  nume- 
rous instances  being  referred  to  in  the  differ- 
rent  churches  of  England,  of  many  decorations 
of  which  there  were  illustrations  exhibited. 
The  lecturer  contended  for  the  application  of 
colour  over  every  part  of  the  interior  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by 
several  of  the  members  that  it  was  in  the  de- 
cline of  Gothic  architecture  alone  that  every 
portion  was  brilliantly  coloured,  the  earlier  ex- 
amples being  more  subdued;  and  that  when 
painted  windows  were  used,  the  walls  which 
could  not  vie  with  their  brilliancy  should  be 
treated  in  a much  simpler  manner.  The  paper 
for  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  March  28,  was 
announced  to  be  by  Mr.  Soppitt,  on  “ English 
Architecture  as  it  is.” 

New  Patents.— C.  W.  Tupper,  Oxford- 
terrace,  Middlesex,  and  Alphonse  Rene  la  Mere 
de  Normandy,  of  Dalston— improvements  in 
galvanised  iron;  C.  Cowper,  Southampton- 
buildings — improvements  in  moulds  for  electro- 
metallurgy; G.  A.  Buchholz,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand— improvements  in  motive  power  and 
in  propulsion;  D.  F.  Masirata,  Golden-square 
— a new  mechanical  system  with  compressed 
air,  adapted  to  obtain  a new  moving  power; 
W.  Beadon,  jun.,  Taunton  — improvements 
applicable  to  the  roofing  of  houses,  buildings, 
and  other  structures;  H.  F.  Marie  de  Pons, 
Paris,  improvements  in  constructing  roads  and 
ways,  and  pavements  of  streets,  and  the  ballast 
of  railways. — Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Bristol  Foreign  Timber  Trade.— In 
1848,  the  importation  was  67,958  loads,  which 
fell  in  1849  to  52,192  ; but  in  1850  it  sprung 
up  to  7l>481  loads. 

Reform  of  our  National  Costume. — 
It  will  certainly  be  no  easy  task  to  design  a 
substitute  for  our  present  dress,  likely  to  be 
generally  adopted ; but  if  we  look  back 
and  see  what  great  alterations  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  it  will  be  evident  to  all  that 
the  thing  may  be  done.  I would  only  instance 
the  abandonment  of  the  cocked  hats.  I am  not 
old  enough  to  recollect  how  it  was  accom- 
plished, but  I do  recollect  one  or  two  old  gen- 
tlemen who  wore  it  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
However,  as  there  may  now  be  said  to  be  little 
or  no  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  old 
and  the  young,  I do  not  look  for  many  recu- 
sants in  the  alterations  we  are  now  talking  of. 
The  only  difficulty,  therefore,  on  my  mind  is, 
what  is  the  alteration  to  be?  and  here  I must 
echo  your  correspondent  “ Amateur,”  that  this 
must  come  from  the  artists  themselves,  and 
that  they  must  not  only  give  the  design,  but 
set  the  example.  I beg,  therefore,  to  call  on 
those  who  signed  the  memorial  advocating  the 
change,  to  let  us  know  what  they  would  wish 
us  to  do;  and  as  they  say  themselves  the  change 
at  first  need  not  be  very  violent,  I feel  sure 
their  example  will  be  followed  generally  by  the 
young,  because  theyare  naturally  fond  of  change, 
—by  the  old,  that  they  may  still  appear  young, 
which  I believe  they  are  also  fond  of.  A lady 
to  whom  I was  reading  the  letter  of  “ Amateur,” 
begs  me  to  ask  why  the  mule  costume  only 
should  be  altered  ? She  says  she  is  conscious 
that  her  bonnet  is  as  ugly  as  our  hats,  and 
that  there  are  many  parts  of  her  costume 
equally  susceptible  of  alterations  for  the  better 
as  any  part  of  ours— Another  Amateur. 

- At  a previous  U-la  -l  meHiu;,'  u paper  was  read  on 
another  branch  of  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Rowley. 
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Fall  of  a Tank  at  Spalding. — For 
many  years  an  immense  tank  has  been  erected 
at  the  brewery  of  Mr.  H.  Bugg,  as  a reservoir 
for  water  for  brewing  during  the  summer 
months.  A building  of  brickwork  was  run 
up  to  a great  height — higher  than  the  roof  of 
the  present  brewery.  On  the  summit  of  this 
the  tank  was  fixed.  It  was  composed  of  large 
iron  plates  screwed  together ; and  across  the 
top  were  a number  of  ribs,  intended  to  bear 
the  weight  on  the  suspension  principle.  The 
tank  weighed  about  100  tons,  and  was  con- 
structed to  carry  about  160  tons  of  water.  For 
filling,  force  pumps  were  started  for  the  first 
time  on  19th  ult.  The  contractor  for  the 
brickwork,  Mr.  F.  Cunnington,  went  up  to  the 
top  at  intervals  to  watch  progress.  The  work- 
men left  at  dusk,  and  about  half-an-hour  after- 
wards, with  a sound  like  a clap  of  thunder, 
the  tank  fell,  with  about  forty  tons  of  water  in 
it.  The  beams  and  sheets  of  iron  cut  or 
damaged  everything  with  which  they  came  in 
contact.  The  brickwork  withstood  the  shock, 
scarcely  a brick  being  displaced.  The  damage 
is  estimated  at  upwards  of  600/. — Stamford 
Mercury. 

Liquid  Leather. — Dr.Burland,  of  Larria, 
in  Germany,  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
method  of  making  leather  out  of  the  waste  re- 
fuse of  animal  substances.  He  has  esta- 
blished a manufactory  near  Vienna.  No  part 
of  the  process  is  explained,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  substance  is  at  one  stage  in  a state 
of  fluidity,  and  may  be  cast  into  boots,  shoes, 
&c.  What  will  gutta  percha  say  to  this  ? 
There  is  “nothing  like  leather,”  after  all. 

Coverings  for  Roofs,  &c. — J.  B.  A. 
Brunet,  gentleman,  of  Paris,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  in  this  country  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  coverings  for  roofs,  walls,  par- 
titions, furniture,  and  other  similar  articles, 
and  in  boxes,  tubes,  and  other  hollow  articles, 
and  in  the  preparation  or  manufacture  of  ma- 
terials to  be  employed  for  such  purposes,  and 
also  in  machinery  to  be  employed  in  such  or 
similar  manufactures. 

Disney  Professorship  of  Archaeology 
at  Cambridge. — The  Vice-Chancellor  has 
intimated  to  the  senate  the  transfer  and  gift 
of  1,000/.  Three  per  Cent.  Bank  Annuities,  by 
Mr.  Disney,  to  found  a professorship  of 
archaeology,  the  professor  to  deliver  annually 
six  lectures  on  antiquarian  research,  and  on 
the  fine  arts,  and  to  be  subject  to  re-election  or 
dismissal  every  five  years, — the  appointment, 
however,  to  be  left  in  Mr.  Disney’s  hands 
during  his  lifetime. 

Noise  in  Private  Dwellings  : a Nui- 
sance.— At  the  City  Sheriff’s  Court,  it  was 
lately  decided,  that  a defendant  was  liable  to 
9/.  damages  for  loss  of  sleep  and  other  dis- 
turbance, from  noises  over  head,  occasioned  by 
the  chopping  of  wood,  turning  of  a lathe,  and 
other  operations  carried  on  by  a turner,  who 
occupied  the  floor  as  a workshop.  The  vibra- 
tion of  the  wheel  had  also  alarmed  the  plaintiff’s 
family,  by  throwing  down  part  of  the  ceiling, 

; and  shaking  the  casements.  The  defence  was, 

I that  the  trade  was  a lawful  one,  in  which  the 
] noise  was  unavoidable.  The  sheriff  stated  that 
] no  one  had  a right  to  carry  on  any  trade,  how- 
( ever  lawful,  to  the  injury  and  annoyance  of  his 
i neighbour. 

Thames  Tunnel.— We  rejoice  to  hear  that 
t the  pecuniary  value  of  this  noble  work  is  in- 
c creasing,  although  no  dividend  has  yet  been 
[ presented  to  the  shareholders ; and  that  it 
r remains  in  the  most  perfect  order,  without 
e either  crack  or  flaw.  The  tolls  for  1850  were 
3 3,962/.  odds,  or  482/.  over  those  of  last  year. 

1 The  expenditure  on  the  gross  receipts  and 
r rents  (5,502/.  odds),  left  a surplus  of  532/.  odds. 

1 The  capital  now  due  to  Government  is  323,000/. 

1 The  passengers  weekly  average  18,000. 

Deceitful  ’Busses.— Pray  call  attention 
x to  an  imposition  now  practised  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Paddington  and  Bayswater 
) omnibuses  in  placarding  their  vehicles  with 
‘“Exhibition,  Hyde-park,”  thus  misleading 
■tstrangers  to  suppose  they  can  be  taken  to  or 
linear  the  Building  by  these  conveyances, 
nvhereas  they  do  not  approach  it  nearer  than  a 
nmile.  This,  if  permitted,  would  be  especially 
:rcruel  to  strangers,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm, 
i— — S.  H, 


City  Sewers  Report:  Halting  Places. 
— Mr.  Haywood,  the  diligent  and  able  sur- 
veyor to  the  City  Commission,  has  just  got 
published  his  report  of  works  executed  in  1850, 
from  which  it  appears  that  nearly  every  place 
needing  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission has  now  been  sewered,  and  that  for  the 
remainder,  sewers  are  either  in  course  of  exe- 
cution or  in  preparation.  It  is  well  the  public 
should  be  made  widely  aware  of  one  very 
obvious  result  of  such  an  extension  of  sewer- 
age and  drainage,  namely,  that  wherever  new 
sewers  have  been  constructed,  basements 
formerly  damp  and  useless  have  been  rendered 
so  dry,  that  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole 
city  they  are  now  used  for  the  stowage  of 
goods  not  unfrequently  of  a very  valuable 
description.  The  improvement  in  dwellings  of 
the  poor  thus  effected  is  a matter  of  still 
greater  public  interest  and  importance.  In  a 
separate  report,  Mr.  Haywood  directs  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  thirty-four  dis- 
tinct positions  throughout  the  city,  where  142 
separate  halting-places  might  be  run  up,  with 
little  inconvenience  and  great  advantage. 
These,  added  to  the  111  at  present  clustered 
in  75  different  spots,  would  pretty  well  accom- 
modate the  citizens  in  the  meantime,  on  an 
average  of  five  halting-places  to  every  mile  of 
way  throughout  the  city.  The  surveyor  advo- 
cates the  necessity  of  a certain  moderate  degree 
of  publicity  in  their  positions,  and  has  selected 
the  proposed  new  sites,  accordingly,  adjacent 
tp  main  lines  of  thoroughfare,  and  especially 
beside  the  now  closed  city  churchyards,  and 
near  the  cab-stands  and  public  buildings,  as 
suggested  in  The  Builder. 

The  Proposed  Museum  of  Mediaeval 
Architecture. — We  should  like  to  know 
what  progress,  if  any,  is  being  made  with  this 
desirable  project.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb  reminds 
us  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  in  1842  by  himself, 
and  that,  in  1844,  he  announced,  in  a small 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  the  unsuccessful 
result  of  his  proposal.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a better  fate  awaits  it  in  these  days  of 
glass  and  iron,  when,  at  a very  moderate 
expense,  a very  great  expansion  of  the 
national  museum  might  be  at  once  effected 
by  simply  enclosing  the  central  area  under  a 
roof  of  iron  and  glass. 

New  Hospital  for  King’s  College. — 
The  corporation  of  King’s  College  intend 
making  application  to  Parliament  in  the  present 
session,  for  a bill  to  authorise  the  purchase  of 
the  old  burial  ground  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
in  Portugal-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  to 
erect  thereon  a new  and  enlarged  hospital,  to 
accommodate  an  additional  number  of  patients. 

Royal  Literary  Fund. — The  general 
meeting  of  this  important  charity  was  held  on 
March  12.  The  four  new  members  added  to 
the  general  committee  were  Mr.  Robert  Bell, 
Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  the  Lord  Londes- 
borough. 

Worse  and  Worse. — Sir, — The  follow- 
ing tenders  were  delivered  at  the  Strand 
Union,  in  Bow- street,  on  Tuesday  last  for  a 
new  board  room. — R. 

Cooper ,£330 


Mr.  Henderson,  the  Contractor. — 
We  hear  with  regret  that  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
the  firm  Fox  and  Henderson,  is  dead.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  exertions  and  anxiety 
consequent  on  such  an  undertaking  as  the 
erection  of  the  Great  Building  in  Hyde  Park 
have  not  hastened  this  event. 

Contractors’  Disputes. — A difference, 
it  is  said,  involving  an  amount  of  upwards  of 
30,000/.  has  occurred  between  the  Central 
Gas  Consumers  Company  and  their  contrac- 
tors, Messrs.  Rigby.  The  parties  have  wisely 
submitted  the  matter  to  arbitration.  Mr. 
Raikes  Currie,  M.P.,  has  been  appointed 
arbitrator. 


TENDERS 

For  fonr  dwelling  houses,  Derby;  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine, 
architect,  Nottingham.  Quantities  furnished. 

Moody £3,237  0 0 

G.  Thompson 3,200  0 0 

Ferguson 3,175  10  0 

Humphreys  and  Bradbury...  3,170  0 0 

Wood  3,169  12  9 

Green  3,156  0 0 

E.  Thompson  (accepted)  ...  3,000  0 0 


Rowland  and  Evans  315 

Chutter  279 

Hill  and  Son  259 

Geary  258 

Rudkin 248 

Gadsby 237 

Scott 164 

Here  are  tenders  for  the  alteration  of  two 
houses  in  the  Borough,  Mr.  Broadbridge, 
Architect.  Quantities  furnished  : — 

John  Clemence  £621 

Richards 495 

Taylor 449 

Carter 397 

Wilson 360 

Sewers. — Tenders  received  on  the  12th 
instant,  for  constructing  brick  sewer  and  lay- 
ing down  glazed  stoneware  pipes  near  the  Al- 
bion Road,  Woolwich,  Messrs.  Church  & Son, 
Surveyors  : — 

Hart  £297  16  11 

Moxon  & Gent  263  0 0 

Tongue  (Woolwich)  182  6 0 

Murray  (London) 1 79  10  0 

Tamsett  (Woolwich) 174  10  3 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Tiling.” — Nest  week. 

"Flints.” — A correspondent  asks,  "where  gun  flints  are 
made,  in  England  ; and  what  are  the  tools  used  ? ” 

"R.  and  E.  C.,"  “ H.  W.,"  “ G.  W.,”  “ W.  E.  0.,” 
"H.  W.,"  "S.  P.  C.”  (we  cannot  say) ; “ B.”  (we  cannot 
forward  addresses) ; “ F.  F.”  (ditto) ; " M.  P.”  (ditto)  ; 
“ C.  H.”  (get  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  secretaries.)  ; 
“ H.  M.,”  “ One  of  your  Roaders,”  “ E.  L.,”  “ S.  S.,*’ 
“ J.  H.,"  “ Friend  to  Improvement,"  " Constant  Reader," 
“T.  W.  T."  »G.  M.  H."  “J.  E.,”  “B.  B."  (Leeds); 
“ K.,  Hertford,”  (we  must  decline  giving  an  answer  which 
might  prejudice  a case.  Papers  will  be  found  iu  onr  pre- 
vious volumes  on  the  responsibilities  of  architects)  ; “ W. 
C.,”  “J.  J.  B.,”  “Practical  Man,”  “ C.  G.,’’  “C.  W.  E. 
F.,”  “-A.  P.,”  “ Bardi,”  “H.  B.,”  “ Architectus.” 


NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“.Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ABVERTISEMEWTS. 

Altar  and  communion  cloths, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CARPETS,  CHURCH  DECORA- 
TIONS, ROUES,  &e.—  HARRISON,  21,  Browulow-street,  Bedford 
row,  London.— Decorations  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  ela- 
borate designs,  at  moderate  prices. 


IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  EASTER.— The 

Subscriber  lias  prepared  on  ample  supply  of  his  well-known 
‘ d approved  SU  RPLICES  from  20s.  to  OUs.  each.  Various  devices 
DAMASK  COMMUNION  LINEN,  well  adapted  for  preseuta- 


aud  approved  SUKP 

in  DAMASK  COMM 

tion  to  Churches.  An  illustrated  priced  Catalogue  sent  free  by  post 
to  the  Clergy,  Architects,  and  Churchwardens  on  application  to 
GILBERT  3.  FRENCH,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  of 

BUILDERS’  FOREMEN.— Established  for  the  Relief  of 
Decayed  Members,  Widows,  and  Orphans. 

GEORGE  BAKER,  Esq.,  Governor. 


PATRONS. 

The  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  DUCIE. 

S.  Angell,  Esq.  I T.  Grissell,  Esq..  F.S 

G.  Baker,  Esq.  W.  Harrison,  Esq. 

T.  Cubitt,  Esq.  H.  E.  Kendall,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

AV.  Cubitt,  Esq..  M.P.  ' u T -- 

C.R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R ' 

J.  AV.  Donthome,  Esq. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq. 

'1.  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S. A. 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the  London  Taver 
Bishopsgate  street,  on  THURSDAY,  March  27. 1851. 

HENRY  LEE,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


| H.  Lee,  Esq. 

I AV.  N ixon,  Esq. 

T.  Piper.  Esq. 

G.  Rennie,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 
I AV.  Tite,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 


II.  N.  Armani,  Esq. 
V.  Bellman,  Esq. 
Decimus  Burton, Esq. 

F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

AV.  P.  Barlow,  Esq., 
C.E.,  F.lt.S. 
o.  Barrett,  Esq. 

11.  W.  Cooper,  Esq. 
J.  Clarke,  Esq. 

H.  Christie,  Esq. 

R.  L.  Curtis,  Esq. 

AV.  AV.  Dennis,  Esq. 
G.  H.  Ellis,  Esq. 

V.  Francis,  Esq. 

10.  B.  Gammon,  Esq. 

S.  Grimsdcll,  Esq. 

J.  Glenn,  Esq. 

T.  Haynes,  Esq. 


T.  Jacks  . .. 

A.  S.  Jutsom,  Esq. 

J.  Jay,  Eso. 

J.  Locke,  Esq.,  M.P. 

C.E..  F.R.S. 

G.  Locke,  Esq. 

J.  Leadbeater,  Esq. 
11.  Lee,  Jun.,  Esq. 

W.  Lee,  Esq. 

T.  Magnus,  Esq. 

G.  M'Leunan,  Esq. 

G.  Myers,  Esq. 

C.  Newton,  C.E. 

T.  Nesham,  Esq. 

AV.  Nesham, Esq.  C.E. 
\V.  Norris,  Esq. 


is  Hono 

T.  Nye,  Esq. 

M.  Pass,  Esq. 

T.  Peake,  Esq. 

S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.  Plews.  Esq. 

H.  Richardson,  Esq. 
AV.  A.  Rose,  Esq. 

T.  Shaw,  Esq. 

AV.  Smith,  Esq. 

T.  Stirling.  Esq. 

J.  Taylor.  Esq. 

H.  Treggon,  Esq. 

S.  Trickctt,  Esq. 

AV.  Tuckwell,  Esq. 

J.  AVallen,  Esq. 

S.  AVatkins.  Esq. 

AV.  AVcbb,  Esq. 

J.  Wilson,  Esq. 


ACTING  STEWARDS. 

J.  Bennett.  i AV.  T.  AVallcr.  I J.  AVilson. 

J.  Bridgeman.  1 G.  AVatmough.  | 

Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  Bars  of  the  London  and  Bay-tree 
Taverns.  AV.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 

Bay-tree  Tavern,  St.  Swithen’s-lane,  March  6, 1851. 


MONEY  ON  LOAN  at  £3  per  Cent,  per 

Annum.— A It  N E AVA  Y ’S  C HA  RI T Y.  - NOTICE  IS 


St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  George.  Ilnuover-squnre, 
St.  James,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St.  Mnry-Ie-Straud,  and  St 
Paul,  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  Loan  is  not  to  exceed 
1001,  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  :il.  percent,  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Three  o’clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James's  Park. 

By  order,  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 

NOTE.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  AVcdnesday  in  every 
mouth,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  month.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 
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WANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK, 

* ▼ accustomed  to  the  routine  of  a Surveyor’s  Office.  —Apply 
by  letter  only,  stating  terms  and  age,  to  A.  U.,  8,  Bedford-street, 
Bedfo  d-squnre. 


VMTANTED  immediately,  a CLERK  of 

▼ » WORKS  or  FOREMAN.  He  will  be  required  to  make 
plans  aud  elevations,  set  out  and  measure  work,  keep  hooks,  4c. 
One  who  has  worked  at  the  bench  will  be  preferred. — A pply  at  the 
“ Swiss  Tavern,"  Finchlcy-road,  St.  Johu’s-wood.  Salary  two 
guineas  per  week. 

TO  CARPENTERS. 

VITANTED,  a sober,  active,  steady  Man  as 

" T WORKING  FOREMAN  to  a small  jobbing  business.— 
Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  SHEATG.  11,  Wcstbourne  Mews,  Padding- 
ton, stating  references  to  ability,  4c.,  and  wages  required. 

VATANTED,  a steady,  active,  WORKING 

▼ V MAN,  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  working  depart- 
ment in  the  Royston  Gas  Works,  including  the  manufacture  of 
gas,  the  laying  and  repairing  the  main  and  service  pipes,  and 
lighting  and  extinguishing  the  public  lamps.  &e.  Unexceptionable 
references  ns  to  character  and  competency  will  be  required.— Ap- 
plication may  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  letter  addressed  to 
Secretary  of  the  Gas  Company,  Royston,  Herts,  stating  age, 
(fualiflcations.  and  salary  required. 

TO  GLAZIERS  ANI)  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  a SITUATION,  as  CUTTER, 

™ " GLAZIER,  and  PAINTER.  References  can  ho  lied  if 
required.  Address,  T.  AY.,  15,  Camden-street,  Silver  street,  Ken- 
sington. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  ENGINEERS.  &.\ 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK 

" Y of  AVORKS,  or  FOREMAN  to  a BUILDER  or  Public 
Contractor.  Advertiser  is  a carpenter  by  trade ; lias  had  long  expe- 
rience in  conducting  works  in  the  building  line,  also  in  railway  and 
other  public  works.  Satisfactory  references  can  be  given  as  to 
ability,  4c.— Address  A.  AV..  14,  Fountain-place,  City-road. 

TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  4c. 

■WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

* » FOREMAN  or  otherwise,  by  a man  who  is  a good  Plumber, 
nnd  thoroughly  understands  the  business  in  all  its  various 
branches,  likewise  I’npcrhanging.  Unexceptionable  references  ean 
be  jjiven.  All  letters,  postpaid,  addressed  to  A.  Z,  I’os -office, 
Braintree,  Essex,  will  receive  immediate  attention.  A country 
business  preferred. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED  a SITUATION,  as  SUPER- 

▼ ▼ INTENDENT,  or  CLERK  of  the  AVORKS,  to  an  estate 
or  public  building.  The  advertiser,  who  is  an  experienced  prac- 
tical carpenter  and  buildc,  can  estimate,  measure,  and  value 
work,  having  held  a similar  situation  for  seventeen  years  to  a 
deceased  nobleman.  Testimonials,  first  rate  as  to  ability,  integrity, 
sobriety.  4c.  Address,  AV.  T.,  2,  lticlimond-terrace,  Lomlon-road 
Southwark. 

\M7\ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Plumber, 

T T the  SUPERINTENDING  and  CARRYING  OUT  of 
PLUMBERS’  WORK  _ in  nil  its  branches  in  town  or  country, 
the  Advertiser  having  just  completed  an  extensive  work.  Satis- 
factory referenci  given.— Address,  by  letter,  A.  P.,  5,  Old  Comp  ton- 
street,  Soho. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  4c. 

"VA^ANTED.byaYoungMan.a  SITUATION 

T V ns  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  to  manage  a three-branch 
business,  the  advertiser  having  had  excellent  experience,  and  can 
make  himself  useful  in  an  office,  if  required.  Unexceptional 
reference.— A.  B.,  Albert-terrace,  Swaffbain. 

TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

\M7\ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  19,  an 

▼ V ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  in  a Surveyor’s  or  Builder's 
Office.  He  has  been  upwards  of  two  years  with  bis  pre-cut  em- 
ployer, a surveyor  iu  London.  Can  undertake  land  surveying, 
planning,  drawing,  4c.  Salary  moderate.  N o objection  to  country. 
— Apply  by  letter,  to  A’.  SKINN ER,  90,  Leadenhall-strcet,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS.  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WTANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

▼ ? a SITUATION  as  CLERK  in  an  office  ; lias  been  necui- 
tmied  to  time  and  book-keeping,  an  t the  general  routine  of  n retail 
nnd  wholesale  timber  yard  ; can  have  three  years’  character  from 
the  situation  ho  is  now  leaving.  No  objection  to  the  country  — 
Address  V.  Z.,  care  of  Mr.  Shipway,  30,  Grosvenor-street  Wes', 
Pimlico. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

~VM/rANTS  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  assist  in 

▼ T an  office  or  ns  improver  at  the  bench,  a Young  Man, 
aged  20.  of  good  character.  AVrites  ami  reckons  well,  and  he  is 
willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  For  further  particulars 
os  to  terms.  4c.,  please  address  AA'.  II.  Z.,  57,  Britannia-termce, 
City-road.  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

HP  HE  Advertiser  has  just  completed  his 

X articles,  and  is  desirous  of  further  IMPROVEMENT  in  an 
Architect'!.  Office  Salary  moderate.— Address,  V.  Z.,  Post-office, 
Bourne.  Lincolnshire. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

HTHE  Advertiser,  a fair  draughtsman,  and 

A experienced  in  building,  is  desirous  of  ENTERING  an 
ARCHITECT’S  OFFICE,  for  further  IM PRO A'EM ENT.— Ad- 
dress F.  P..1,  AVinchesier-buildii  gs.  Citv. 

TO  AVATER  COMPANIES.  TOWN  COUNCILS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

HPHE  Advertiser,  Avho  has  held  for  some 

A years,  and  slill  holds,  the  office  of  secretary  and  manager 
under  a ("ins'ant.  supply  water  company,  is  open  to  ANOTHER 
ENGAGEMENT.  The  most  satisfactory  references  can  be  given, 
as  to  character  and  competency,  and  the  reason  for  wishing  to  re- 
linquish his  present  engagement.— Address  X.  Y-,  No.  41,  Cherry- 
street,  Birmingham. 

TO  GRAIN KRS,  AV R ITERS,  4c. 

A RESPECTABLE  STEADY  YOUNG 

l\.  MAN,  aged  24.  who  has  served  his  time  a«  a Painter,  is  a 
tolerable  grainer,  and  handy  at  writing,  wishes  to  place  himself  for 
a term,  one  or  two  years,  for  I M PROVKMK.NT  under  a First  ra'c 
Grainer.  A moderate  premium  would  be  given. — Address  by 
letter,  prepaid,  to  J.  S.,  34,  Earl-street,  Lisson-grove. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  MACHINISTS,  MILLAVRIOHTS,  4c. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  ARTICLE 

JT3L  bin. self  to  the  trade,  where  ho  can  obtain  a good  working 
knowledge  of  tlic  same.  Is  of  industrious  habits,  active,  nnd  agei 
21.— Direct  to  It.  J I . , 13,  Brazicr's-buildings,  Furringdon-strcct 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  22,  Avishes  an 

X A ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of  the  above  offices,  having  line 

titles',  keep  builders'  books,  make  cut  detail  or  highly-firSshei 
drawings  either  in  <olour  or  sepia.  First-rute  references,  f-mal 
sola  y only  required.— Address  A.  B.,  21,  Camden  Cottages,  Camden 
town. 

N 


Official  Catalogue  Office,  39,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 
and  at  the  Exhibition  Building,  Hyde  Park. 

OTICE.— A D VERTIS E M ENTS  intended 


T 


HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No. 


w ..i,  and  French  Catalogues,  should  he  sent  in  immediately, 

in  order  that  they  may  be  classified  nnd  printed  forthwith. 

1.  Insurance  Offices.  15.  House  Agency  — IIotclB,  Ta- 

2.  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  | verns,  and  Lodging-houses. 

3.  New  inventions.  I «.  Places  of  Public  Amusement. 

4.  Agricultural  Machines  and  7.  Railway  and  Steamboat  Ar- 

Implements.  I rangements. 

8.  Classification  of  Trades  and  Miscellaneous. 

SPICER,  BROTHERS,  Wholesale  Stationers. 

CLOWES  AN1)  SONS,  Printers. 

Joint  Contractors  to  the  Royal  Commission. 


THE  ART  JOURNAL  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

HPO  ADVERTISERS.— No  better  medium 

H i xists  than  these  publications  for  making  fully  known  the 
various  Business  Establishments  of  the  Metropolis,  or  for  couvey- 
in:  to  public  notice  the  claims  of  skill  and  excellence  exercised  in 
British  Manufactures. 

The  “ A«t  Joukx  u. " is  principally  devoted  to  the  elaborate  illus- 
tration of  every  subject  connected  w ith  Art,  thus  becoming,  in  the 
highest  degree,  attractive  to  the  student,  os  well  us  to  the  intelligent 
of  every  class;  the  Work,  however,  is  an  ornament  pertaining  to 
the  drawing-room  or  library-table,  and  the  circulation  is  rapidly 
extending,  being,  at  the  present  time,  20,000  Monthly,  and  even 
a laiv-r  circulation  will  be  guaranteed  to  Advertisers  during  the 
Exhibition  Months,  when  Advertisements  will  be  arranged  and 
classified  as  follows  :— 

1.  Public  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

2.  Places  of  Public  Instruction  and  Amusement. 

3.  Offices  for  Insurance. 

4.  Literary  Publications. 

5.  Works  connected  with  Art  and  Invention. 

(!.  Business  Establishments,  of  character  aud  lvgh  standing, 
home  nnd  foreign. 

7.  Hotels  aud  Lodging-houses,  adapted  for  Visitors  of  every 
Nation. 

8 Arrangements  for  Public  Railway,  Steamboat,  aud  Carriage 

9.  Miscellaneous  Advertisements  carefully  and  judiciously  ar- 
ranged. 

Advertisements  for  the  April  Number  should  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
CLARK,  “ Art-Journal  "Office.  Marlborough-chambcrs,  49,  Pall- 
mall,  on  or  before  the  22nd  instant.  


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 

In  April,  price  5s.,  with  Illustrations,  No.  I.  of 

The  architectural  quarterly 

REVIEW  will  contain  Reviews  of  Books,  and  Notices  of 
Literary,  Illustrative,  Structural,  Decorative,  and  Mechanical 
■Works,  having  relation  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Architecture 
and  Building,  and  to  the  Study  nnd  Profession  of  the  Architect— 
Prospectuses  at  the  Publisher’s.—  Advertisements  on  or  before  the 
23rd  lust. 

GEORGE  BELL,  18G,  Fleet-street  (next  St.  Dunstan’s  Church). 


IRISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  irish  ecclesiastical 

J OUllNAL  contains  a VIEW  of  the  remarkable  RUINS  on 
tiie  ROCK  of  CASHEL,  including  Cormac’s  Chapel,  the  Round 
Tower,  the  Cathedral ; being  the  first  of  a series  of  Engravings  and 
Descriptions  of  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Edifices.  The  number  for 
April  will  contain  a view  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Holycross. 
Single  Numbers,  8d. ; or,  8s.  a year,  payable  in  advance.  Subscrip- 
tions ami  Advertisements  are  received  by  the  Publisher, 


d SON,  Edinburgh. 


's  Churchyard,  1 


l.  GRANT 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY  EXHIBITED  IN  1851. 

On  the  10th  of  April  ensuing,  it  is  intended  to  publish  an  entirely 
new  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  Strai  g ;r  and  the  Native,  in  a 
volutvrt  of  800  pages,  with  a Map  based  ou  a recent  survey,  and 
200  Illustrations,  to  be  entitled, 

I ONDON  and  its  VICINITY  EXHIBITED 

in  1851.— The  Work  will  comprise  all  objects  worthy  of  visita- 
tion and  research.  Among  the  numerous  subjects  treated  of  are 
the  following  :— 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Basin1  Docks  and  Tort  of  London. 

of  the  Thames.  Galleries  of  Art, 

Climate,  Geology,  Natural  His-'Gardeus,  Conservatories,  Parks, 
tory.  1 4 c. 

Statistics,  Spirit  of  the  Public,  Hospitals.  Lunatic  Asylums. 

Journals,  Legislature.  Learned  Societies,  Institutions, 

Government,  Municipal  Arrange-  and  Public  Libraries. 

ments.  Observatories,  aud  the  Insl.ru- 

l'ostal  Arrangements,  Banking,!  ments  in  Use.  . 

Assurance.  [ Prisons,  and  their  Penal  Discip- 

I m port  Duties,  4c.,  Free  Trade,  ! line. 

Arts  and  Manufactures.  I Public  Amusements. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Architcc- Thames  Tunneland  other  Public 
lure,  Public  Buildings.  Works. 

Baths  and  ‘Washhouses.  Water  Supply,  4c.  4c.  4c. 

Club-Houses. 

The  Price  will  not  exceed  8s.  (3d.,  handsomely  got  up. 

Edited  and  Published  by  JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Holbom. 


PORTABLE  CRANE.— TO  BE  SOLD 

(on  advantageous  terms),  a PORTABLE  CRANE,  on  wheels, 
the  jib  sweeps,  lu  feet  6 in  . 12  feet.  high,  double-purchase  gearing, 
cha  n,  4 c.  Also  various  sized  Cra' s.  Cranes,  Iron  Blocks,  4c.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  J.  MERRIN.  Crane  manufacturer,  No.  8,  Waterloo- 
tcrrac.',  Commercial-road  East,  near  Stepney-gate. 


Lately  published,  price  2s.  cloth  (2s.  4d.  free  by  post!, 

The  timber  merchant  .™j 

BUILDER’S  GUIDE:  containing  Calculations  of  Timber, 
Deals,  nnd  Battens  of  all  sizes  now  imported,  and  showing  the  relu- 
' ‘ c prices  they  hear  to  each  other.  To  which  is  added  the  Duties 
Timber  aua  other  useful  Tables. 

By  HENRY  FITZGERALD. 

GRANT  and  GRIFFITH,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 


tJEW  WORKS  ON  ART,  PUBLISHED 

M by  WINSOR  an  1 NEWTON,  3.3,  RAT1I30N E-PLACE.. 


Fifth  Edition,  price  Is. 

THE  ART  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  in 

WATER-COLOURS. 

By  THOMAS  ROWBOTHAM,  Professor  of  Drairing  to  the  Royal 
Naval  School ; aud 

THOMAS  L.  ROWBOTHAM,  Jnn.,  Member  of  the  New  Society 
of  Paiutcrs  in  Water-Colours. 

Fifth  Edition,  price  Is. 

A SYSTEM  of  WATER-COLOUR  PAINT- 

INO.  By  Aaron-  Pr.sLF.r.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours.  Being  a Sequel  to  Air.  Rowbotham’s  book,  and  a 
o miplete  exposition  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  art,  as 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  the  Modern  Water-Colour  School. 

Fifth  Edition,  price  Is. 

INSTRUCTIONS  in  the  ART  of  LANDSCAPE 

PAINTING  in  OIL-COLOURS ; containing  Practical  Instructions 
forthe  amateur  aud  young  artist. 


Sixth  Edition,  price  Is.. 

THE  ART  of  SKETCHING  from  NATURE. 

By  Thom  as  Bowiiotii  am.  Professor  of  Dinwing  to  the  Royal  Naval 
School.  With  Twenty-six  Illustrations,  by  Thomas  L.  Kowhotham, 
juu..  Member  of  the  New  Society  of  Paiutcrs  in  Water  Colours, 
Pall-mall.  Engraved  on  Wood  by  DalzieL 

Second  Edition,  price  la. 

THE  ART  of  PORTRAIT  PAINTING  in  OIL- 

COLuURS,  w ith  Observation-,  on  Setting  aud  Painting  the  Figure. 
By  Ukkby  Murray. 

J ust  published,  price  ls„ 

THE  ART  of  PORTRAIT  PAINTING  in 

WATER-COL'  >U US.  By  Mr-.  Mcr-mnan.  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Bologna,  Author  of  “ Ancient  Prac- 
tice of  Painting,"  “ Art  of  Froijo  Painting,”  4c.  4c. 


In  oue  very  thick  vol„  8vo.,  price  2 1.  10s.,  the  Third  Edition  of 

DR.  URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES,  nnd  MINES:  containing  a clear 
Exposition  of  tlieir  Principles  nnd  Practice.  Third  Edition,  cor- 
rected throughout,  with  1,241  Woodcuts. 

AIbo, 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES:  being  the  Second  Edition  of 
Dr.  Ure’s  Supplement  to  Third  Edition  of  his  “ Dictionary.” 
8vo.,  price  14-1. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


In  One  very  large  Volume.  8vo..  illustrated  by  above  3,000  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood,  price  31.  13s.  6d.,  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  CIVIL  en- 
gineering, Historical.  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 

By  EDWARD  ORESY,  F.S.A.,  C.E. 

“ A desideratum  in  the  history  of  engineering  science  is  supplied 
by  tiie  puidication  of  this  remarkable  volume.  There  is  not  a 
member  of  the  community,  from  the  highest  engineer  to  the  hum- 
blest surveyor,  who  will  not  find  here  materials  to  enrich  his  mind 
and  extend  his  knowledge." — Irish  Railway  Gazelle. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

The  Third  Edition,  in  One  Volume.  4to.  with  30  Steel  Plates  and 
349  Wood  EDgrnriDgs,  price  27s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM-ENGINE, 

in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  aud 
Railways. 

l!y  the  ARTISAN  CLUB.  Edited  by  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 
“The  great  merit  of  the  present  work  is  the  vast  quantity  of  in- 
formation which  it  affords  as  to  details  of  construction.  In  this 
respect  it  seems  unrivalled It  contains  a vast  store  of  invalu- 

able facts.’’— Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  aud  LONGMANS. 


NEW'  EDITION,  WITH  SUPPLEMENT  ON  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Second  Edition,  in  One  thick  Volume.  8vo.  uniform  with 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.’s  Series  of  “ One-Volume  Encyclo- 
pedias and  Dictionaries.’’  price  21. 12s.  6d.  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE ; Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 

By  JOSEPH  GWILT. 

Illustrated  with  more  than  One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood 
bv  R.  Bmnston,  from  Drawings  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Second  Edition  ; 
with  a Supplement  on  Gothic  Architecture. 

*»a  The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  in  8vo.  with  above 
F.ightv  Wood  Engravings,  price  (is.,  cloth, 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 

Will  be  ready  on  the  24th  of  March,  price  10s.  6d.  and  can  be  had 
through  any  bookseller. 

T^HE  LONDON  and  PROVINCIAL 

JL  BUILDERS’  and  BUILDING  TRADES  DIRECTORY 
for  1351 ; containing  a list  of  architects,  builders,  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, patentees,  brick  nnd  tile  makers,  cement,  window-glass,  aud 
glazed  pipe  manufacturers,  ironmongers,  plumbers,  lead,  lime, 
stone,  marble,  aud  timber  merchants,  4c. ; likewise  the  names  of 
Government  aud  other  public  offioers. 

W.  and  S.  PIPER,  Paternostcr-row. 


TO  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

WILLIAMSON’S  SECTIONAL  LINES 

V V (assigned  to  WATERLOW  aud  SONS),  divided  into 
Sths,  loths,  12tlis,  lfiths,  2uths,  and  24ths  of  an  inch,  in  figures  of  24 
inches  by  15,  and  12  inches  by  9.  Tracing-papers,  mounted  drawing- 
papers,  and  every  article  for  the  use  of  Surveyors,  Architects.  En- 
gineers, Ac.— V'ATERLOW  and  SONS,  Stationers,  Lithographers, 
Printers,  Ac.,  65  to  68,  and  Carpenters’-hall,  London-walL 
TO  ARCH  1TECTS,  ENGINEERS.  SURVEYORS.  BUILDERS, 
MAHOGANY,  DEAL.  AND  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  AND 
OTHERS  CONCERNED  WITH  VALUATIONS. 

Will  be  published,  price  6s.,  so  soon  as  a sufficient  number  of 
Subscribers  is  obtained , 

TABLES,  by  which  the  prices  per  foot  cube, 

load,  standard,  nnd  long  hundred,  per  foot  super,  nnd  run  of 
deals  and  battens,  Memel  or  other  fir,  and  also  all  the  various 
thicknesses  required  from  them,  as  well  as  from  mahogany,  wains- 
cot, nnd  Quebec  oak,  or  foreign  logs,  or  any  English  timber,  scant- 
lings, Ac.,  may  be  instantly  ascertained,  either  in  rough,  from  the 
sale-yard,  or  as  found  net  in  any  description  of  joiners'  work, 

By  JAMES  WALE, 

Building  Surveyor,  3,  Sadlergnte-bridge,  Derby. 

By  whom  subscribers'  names  will  be  received  ; and  also  by  Messrs. 
J.  and  C.  MOZLEY,  6,  Paternoster-row,  London  ; aud  WILLIAM 
HORSLEY,  Bookseller,  Sadlergate-bridge,  Derby. 


This  day,  with  numerous  illustrations.  Second  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

CHEM ISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  ANCIENT 

ELEMENTS,  FIRE.  AIR,  EARTH,  AND  WATER:  an 
Essay,  founded  upon  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Queen,  and 
dedicated  by  special  permission  to  Her  Majesty. 

By  T.  GRIFFITHS,  Professor  ot  Chemistry  in 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
By  the  same  Author." 

CHEMISTRY  OF  TIIE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  : 

a popular  Account  of  the  Chemical  Properties  of  the  chief 
Materials  employed  in  its  Construction.  Nearly  ready. 

RECREATIONS  IN  CHEMISTRY.  Second 

Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  much  enlarged,  5s. 

TIIE  WRITING-DESK  AND  ITS  CONTENTS, 

taken  as  a Text  fur  the  Illustration  of  important  Facts  in  Experi- 
mental Science.  2s. 

London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  West  Strand. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  &c. 

STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 

G ANY,  aud  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for  staining  various 
sorts  of  inferior  woods,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  and 
character  of  the  more  costly  and  ornamental  kinds.  In  the 
BUILDING  and  DECORATING  CHURCHES  and  CHAPELS, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  cheaper  kind  of  woods  the  appear- 
ance of  antique  oak.  or  to  make  deal'  assume  the  character  or  oak 
panelling,  whereby  the  effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced 
bv  the  use  of  a cheaper  material,  these  stains  will  be  found  more 
effective  than  any  means  hitherto  employed.  For  tlio  exposed 
timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  roofs  of  churches,  by  brushing  them 
over  with  the  stain,  which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and,  of  course, 
economically  effected,  the  appearance  of  uu  oaken  roof  will  be  pro- 
duced. For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  seats,  pews,  the  fronts  of 
galleries,  the  pulpit,  4c„  it  is  equally  advantageous.— Prepared  by 
HENRY  STEPHENS,  and  may  lie  obtained  at  54,  Stnm ford- 
street;  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,"  1.  York-street.  Covent- 
garden  : at  both  which  places  may  be  had  the  proper  Varnish  and 
Size,  with  directions  for  use. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  1851. 

HE  Report  by  Messrs.  John 
Mellor  and  Joseph  Gwilt,  to 
Lord  Seymour,  as  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods,  “on  the 
subject  of  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings adopted  in  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Office,”  does  not  contain  much  that  will 
be  new  to  our  readers  on  that  special  point,  as 
they  have  been  long  aware  of  the  dissensions 
which  have  unfortunately  prevailed  there  be- 
tween the  official  referees  and  registrar,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  office  and  the  injury  of  the 
public.  The  paper  is  dated  December  14, 
1850,  and  consists  of  seven  pages  : the  re- 
porters set  forth  at  starting  that  they  have 
availed  themselves  “ of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Tite,  upon  some  unimportant  particulars  ” (a 
rather  curious  expression).  Mr.  White,  too, 
seems  to  have  been  consulted.  They  express 
early  their  opinion  of  the  differences  which 
have  arisen  in  the  office  thus : — 

“ We  are  satisfied  that  serious  as  are  the  de- 
fects in  the  constitution  and  the  distribution  of 
the  functions  of  the  official  referees  and  the 
registrar,  they  have  been  aggravated  by  a 
struggle  for  authority  on  the  part  of  the  regis- 
trar, and  a consequent  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  official  referees,  very  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  the  public.* 

»***•* 

We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  regis- 
trar has  been  influenced  by  any  other  than  a 
conscientious  desire  to  discharge  his  duty, 
even  when  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  exceeded 
the  limit  of  his  authority,  although  his  fre- 
quent interference  with  the  function  of  the 
official  referees  may  not  unnaturally  have  given 
rise  to  their  misconceptions  respecting  him.” 

It  seems  that,  from  the  passing  of  the  7 & 8 
Victoria,  c.  84  (The  Buildings  Act),  to  the 
passing  of  9 Victoria,  c.  5,  to  amend  it,  the 
registrar,  although  differences  arose,  did  not 
refuse  to  affix  his  seal  to  any  document  which 
required  it.  Difficulties  were  experienced  in 
the  working  of  the  first  Act,  and  part  of  the 
purpose  of  the  second  was  to  distinguish  the 
duties  of  the  registrar  from  those  of  the  referees. 
The  Act  proceeds  accordingly,  in  the  second 
section,  to  provide  that  all  acts,  matters,  and 
things,  formerly  permitted  to  be  done  by  the 
official  referees,  or  by  one  of  them,  with  the 
assent  of  the  registrar,  might  be  done  by  the 
official  referees  ; and  that  the  acts,  certificates, 
and  awards  of  any  two  of  them  should  be  as 
valid  as  if  done  by  all,  and  that  the  assent  of 
the  registrar  should  not  be  required  to  give 
effect  to  them. 

The  referees,  upon  this,  considered  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  registrar  to  seal  all  such 
documents  as  appeared  on  the  face  of  them 
not  to  be  contrary  to  law,  nor  defective  in  any 
of  the  requisite  forms,  nor  beyond  their  com- 
petence, and  that  he  Was  not  authorized  to 
interfere  with  their  conduct  of  the  business, 
nor  to  inquire  into  the  technical  regularity  of 
their  proceedings,  when  acting  within  the  scope 
of  their  jurisdiction,  nor  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  any  decision  at  which  they  had  ar- 
rived, whether  upon  a matter  of  fact  merely, 
or  upon  questions  of  law  and  fact. 

* This  blank  is  in  the  original. 


and  then  began  the  struggle,  concerning 
which  we  need  not  say  'more  now.  The  opi- 
nion of  Messrs.  Mellor  and  Gwilt  upon  it  is 
thus  set  forth : — 

“ The  registrar  has  supported  his  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  functions, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  justify  his  practice  by 
reasons  of  considerable  weight  and  ingenuity, 
and  by  statements  as  to  irregularities  in  the 
conduct  of  business,  which  he  alleges  that  he 
has  witnessed,  as  well  as  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Commissioners  in  certain  cases,  in  which  his 
reasons  have  been  submitted  to  them,  and  his 
refusal  to  affix  the  seal  approved;  but  we  are 
bound  to  state,  that  upon  the  best  consider- 
ation of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 
expressed  opinions  of  the  Commissioners  in 
such  of  the  cases  as  have  been  specifically 
brought  under  our  notice,  we  are  unable  to 
agree  with  the  registrar,  that  his  general  ex- 
ercise of  authority  has  been  confined  within 
the  true  limits  prescribed  by  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament.” 

They  then  proceed  to  point  out  other  ob- 
jections to  the  present  mode  of  proceeding. 
They,  with  justice,  consider  the  manner  of 
appeal  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  very 
objectionable : the  forms  in  use  are  cum- 
brous : difficulty  is  found  in  inducing  the 
magistrates  to  enforce  the  awards;  and  they 
point  out  that  there  are  no  efficient  means  for 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  district 
surveyors.  As  to  the  latter  they  say : — 

“ Legislative  interference  is  imperatively 
required  to  check  attempts  made  by  certain 
of  the  district  surveyors  to  exact  accumulated 
fees  under  the  most  flimsy  pretexts.” 

They  then  submit  the  amendments  in 
the  law  which  the  inquiry  has  suggested  to 
them,  premising  that  expedition,  simplicity, 
and  uniformity  appear  to  be  the  principal 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  suggested 
amendments  have  been  mainly  adopted,  in  the 
new  Bill,  with  which  our  readers  are  already 
acquainted,  and  include  the  legal  judge,  domi- 
nant. The  power  given  in  the  Bill  to  the 
Office  of  Works  to  dismiss  at  pleasure  any 
district  surveyor,  and  to  consolidate  districts, 
is  founded  on  a recommendation  that  every 
opportunity  of  a vacancy  should  be  made 
available  for  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
district  surveyors,  and  re-arranging  and  equal- 
ising, as  far  as  practicable,  their  districts,  until 
they  are  reduced  to  twelve ; and  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  vacancy 
which  may  occur  should  be  filled  up,  or  whe- 
ther permanently  or  provisionally,  or  whether 
the  vacant  district  might  not  be  partitioned 
and  assigned  to  other  districts. 

The  desirability  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  district  surveyors  has  often  been  forced  upon 
us  by  consideration  of  the  enormous  cost  to 
the  public  of  the  present  system, — say  30,000/. 
a-year.  Ten  or  twelve  qualified  officers,  at 
say  600Z.  a year  each,  devoting  their  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  appointment,  might 
carry  out  the  Act  efficiently. 

Since  our  last,  several  bodies  have  expressed 
their  opinions  on  the  Bill,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  have  mainly  adopted  our  view.  The 
Master  Carpenters’  Society,  for  example,  have 
addressedamemorialto  Lord  Seymour,  wherein 
they  say  that  as  it  is  impossible  to  define,  in 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  one-half  of  the  practical 
points  which  must  of  necessity  arise  in  a Bill  of 
this  character,  it  is  desirable  that  those  ques- 
tions should  be  decided  by  practical  profes- 
sional architects,  disentangled  from  law  quib- 


bles as  much  as  possible;  and  they  suggest 
that  a court  of  three  architectural  referees, 
sitting  in  open  court,  and  with  power  to  decide 
all  questions  at  once,  without  the  technicalities 
and  delay  of  sealed  awards,  with  an  able 
solicitor  to  assist  them  on  points  of  law  (when 
requested  by  them  to  do  so),  would  work 
better  for  the  public  interest  than  the  proposed 
wholly  legal  court.  They  entertain  great 
dread  and  apprehension  of  being  subjected,  in 
the  various  questions  on  construction  which  go 
before  the  court,  to  all  the  technicalities  which 
gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession  confessedly 
throw  around  all  business  which  comes  before 
them.  They  also  suggest  that,  instead  of  one 
architectural  referee,  there  should  be  power  of 
appeal,  in  case  of  differences  arising  between 
the  architectural  referee  and  the  architect  en- 
gaged, to  two  consulting  referees,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  three  to  be 
decisive. 

To  clause  29,  p.  14,  whereby  the  principal, 
if  he  cannot  attend,  is  thrown,  per  force,  into 
the  hands  of  lawyers,  with  all  the  attendant 
expenses  and  technicalities,  they,  of  course, 
strongly  object,  as  we  did ; and  they  urge  that 
a small  increase,  of  half  a square,  upon  second 
and  third-rate  buildings,  would  be  a boon  to 
the  public,  without  any  prejudicial  effects. 

Attached  buildings  (not  to  be  included  in 
calculating  the  area  of  the  main  building)  they 
suggest  should  be  permitted  to  have  the  ceiling 
up  to  the  one-pair  floor  of  the  main  building, 
instead  of  the  ground  story.  The  present  per- 
missive height  they  consider  practically  of  little 
benefit,  these  attached  buildings  being  chiefly 
needed  for  dressing-rooms,  and  water-closets 
of  bed-room  stories. 

They  also  suggest  that  the  eaves  of  roofs 
which  have  a corbel  of  incombustible  material 
a certain  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
wall,  separating  adjoining  houses,  might  be 
erected  of  wood,  or  cemented,  as  has  been  the 
custom  for  many  years,  instead  of  the  same 
materials  as  are  required  by  the  Act  for  the 
walls.  [Power  is  given  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor to  say  what  other  materials  are  proper 
and  sufficient,  but  this  would  lead  to  great 
diversity  of  practice.] 

To  No.  9,  schedule  D,  which  provides  that  no 
timber  or  wood-work  may  be  placed  within  two 
inches  from  the  face  of  brickwork,  where  the 
substance  of  such  brickwork  about  any  chimney 
or  flue  is  less  than  8§  inches  thick,  they  object 
that  this  would  practically  reduce  the  size  of 
all  rooms  having  flues  in  party-walls,  of  the 
smaller  rates  of  buildings,  two  inches,  because 
flooring,  bracketting,  and  lathing,  being  inva- 
riably of  wood,  it  follows  that  the  room  must 
be  reduced  to  that  extent  by  the  prohibition, 
and  they  suggest  that  the  rule  might  with 
safety  be  relaxed  to  flues  exceeding  eight  feet 
from  the  fire-place  to  which  they  belong. 

Some  of  the  district  surveyors  are  less 
pleased  with  the  additional  power  proposed  to 
be  conferred  upon  them  than  others.  One 
writes  to  us  as  follows : — 

“ I propose  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  district  surveyor 
under  the  proposed  new  Bill,  and  in  doing  so 
must  state  that  I am  quite  unable  to  accept 
the  Bill  with  those  feelings  of  unmixed  satis- 
faction expressed  by  many  district  surveyors, 
because, 

1.  Duties  of  a very  responsible  and  onerous 
character  are  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
district  surveyor. 

2.  The  surveyor  is  liable,  and  will  be  ex- 
posed in  consequence,  to  all  kinds  of  litigious 
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and  vexatious  proceedings,  arising  from  his  tion  beyond  the  call  for  their  labour,  and  con- 
becoming  the  judge  and  referee  in  cases  where  sequently  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  as 
no  appeal  can  be  made  from  his  decisions.  is  proved  by  the  vast  numbers  of  the  unem- 

3.  That  the  increase  of  duties  is  unaccom-  ployed  feeding  at  the  public  expense,  makes 

panied  with  any  corresponding  increase  of  j this  a subject  of  singular  interest,  even  to  those 
fees.  who  are  altogether  indifferent  to  art.  To  cope 

4.  That  his  bolding  office  at  the  will  and  with  this  necessarily  growing  evil,  the  corn- 

pleasure  of  a triumvirate,  and  that  triumvirate  bined  increase  of  machinery  and  population, 
liable  to  constant  change,  and  such  a body  should  be  the  endeavour  of  a society  such  as 
being  more  accessible  and  likely  to  be  in- 1 this ; and  how  can  they  better  do  it  than  by 
fluenced  by  extraneous  causes  than  a body  of  | creating  a national  want,  by  6o  raising  the  cha- 
some  three  hundred  magistrates,  does  not ; racter  of  art  as  to  placeitbeyondthepowerofma- 
place  him  in  as  independent  a position  as  the  j chineryto  imitate, — a' thing  perhaps  more  easily 
one  he  had  previously  occupied.  j done  than  many  might  be  disposed  to  think.  In- 

5.  That  the  establishment  of  a “ Court  of  | deed,  it  is  partly  already  done  to  their  hand  : 
Metropolitan  Buildings  is  the  one  redeeming  they  have  only  to  foster  it : already  the  public 


feature  of  the  Bill.1 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  desirable  to 
frame  clauses  whereby  these  objections  may 
be  met.  The  Bill  is  I know  a popular  one 
among  the  surveyors,  but  the  tide  will  turn 
when  they  discover  what  duties  they  have 
agreed  to  undertake,  and  by  how  frail  a tenure 
they  hold  office.” 

A deputation  from  the  District  Surveyors’ 
Association,  consisting  of  Mr.  Pownall,  Mr. 
Gutch,  Mr.  Mayhew,  Mr.  Hesketb,  and  Mr. 
Richards,  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Seymour 
on  Saturday,  and,  we  believe,  obtained  the 
promise  of  amendment  in  several  particulars 
to  which  we  have  objected. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A 
SCHOOL  FOR  ART-WORKMEN. 

“Become,”  said  Professor  Cockerell,  in 
one  of  his  last  lectures,  “ acquainted  with  the 
handicraft  of  labour, — thus  combining  the  skill 
of  the  head  and  hand.” 

“There  can  be  no  doubt,”  say  the  Society 
of  Arts,  through  their  chairman,  Mr.  H.  Cole, 
“ that  the  Exhibition  will  give  rise  to  many 
new  relations  between  men  and  things  : already 
a stronger  connection  between  the  artist  and 
the  manufacturer  is  springing  up  beneficial  to 
both.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Society  to 
foster  this  connection  ; and  they  feel  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  educate  the  mass  of  the 
•people  in  the  perception  and  practice  of  art, 
which  the  Exhibition  is  likely  to  make  too  ap- 
parent ; and  taking  advantage  of  the  lesson 
we  are  likely  to  be  taught,  the  Society  propose 
making  an  effort  to  establish  elementary 
drawing  and  modelling  schools  throughout  the 
country.  They  have  submitted  this  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  the  president,  and  he  has 
expressed  his  approval  of  it,  thinking  it  may 
prove  useful.” 

In  what  respect  schools  thus  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  drawing  and  model- 
ling differ  from  the  present  schools  of  design, 
except  in  name,  does  not  appear ; but  even  this 
difference,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  is  of  no  small 
importance. 


are  beginning  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  all 
objects,  even  in  daily  use,  which  have  not  some 
mark  about  them  of  art,  and  which,  by  a 
judicious  example  set  by  the  upper  classes  of 
society  in  such  matters,  would  be  speedily 
spread,  for  it  will  be  found  that  each  layer  of 
society  lives,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  one  im- 
mediately above  it : it  is  the  object  of  the  one 
to  creep  into  the  other — to  climb  up;  and  this 
it  does  chiefly,  as  a matter  of  course,  in  a purely 
mercantile  community  such  as  ours,  by  the 
incessant  pursuit  and  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  through  the  next  most  powerful  feeling, 
the  wish  to  be  thought  better  than  it  is ; 
to  have,  besides,  more  money,  more  refinement, 
more  gentility — the  evidence  of  this  refine- 
ment being  sought  for,  not  in  the  mind,  but  in 
outward  show — in  the  possession  of  works  of 
art  of  all  kinds — in  pictures — the  service  of 
the  table — in  furniture,  fine  rooms,  and  dress. 
By  thus  taking  advantage  of  a powerful  feel- 
ing, common  to  all  classes  in  society,  a want, 
almost  unknown  but  to  a few,  will  in  time  be 
created, — the  want  not  only  of  art,  but  of  art 
workmanship.  The  Exhibition  will  probably 
itself  do  much  towards  creating  it,  by  showing 
to  the  public  what  things  ought  to  be,  and 
will,  perhaps,  show  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  art-workman,  by  exhibiting  the  contrast 
between  the  workman  as  he  exists  in  other 
countries  and  as  he  is  here.  By  his  works 
will  he  be  known  : there,  in  very  many 
cases,  will  he  be  found  to  work  with  his  head 
as  well  as  hand  : here,  he  is  a workman  and  a ' 
workman  only ; and  it  will  evidence,  too,  the  j 
great  defect  there  is,  not  only  in  the  design,  I 
but  in  the  way  in  which  the  design  is  carried 
out — is  put  together,  or  carved,  or  coloured. 
It  will,  I hope,  make  the  public  dissatisfied 
with  what  is  now  called  art,  and  make  them 
ask  for  art-workmanship  as  well  as  art-design, 
and  make  them  see  the  difference  between  art 
as  it  comes  from  the  hand,  and  art  as  it  comes 
from  patent  machinery.  Our  miserable  short- 
coming in  this  respect  is  already,  I believe,  a 
mournful  fact  to  not  a few.  The  late  Marqnis 
of  Northampton  said,  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  “ there  is  a great 
difficulty,  almost  an  impossibility,  in  getting  a 
workman  competent  to  carry  out  even  the  most 
common-place  design,”  and  all  who  have 


It  should  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Cole  pro- 
poses to  establish  elementary  schools  for  draw-  ever  made  a design  of  anything  which  they 
ing  and  modelling.  He  has  probably  seen  have  intrusted  to  a workman  must  have  had  it 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  enter  the  School  J painfully  made  evident;  for  the  thing,  whatever 
of  Design  enter  it  under  the  full  impression  it  may  be,  when  executed  is  scarcely  known, 
that  something  is  taught  of  which  they  know  1 even  by  the  artist  himself,  so  wretchedly  is  it 
nothing,  but  have  a vague  idea  of  something  worked.  There  is,  indeed,  no  greater  want  now 
which  is  to  raise  them  entirely  above  their  j than  art-workmen,  skilful  artisans  in  all  the 
fellows.  He  has  avoided  this,  and  proposes  j various  trades  in  which  art  enters,  intelligent 
only  a school  in  which  drawing  and  modelling  men  able  to  see  the  merits  of  any  design 
are  to  be  taught.  Let  him  go  further,  and  use  intrusted  to  them,  and  able,  and  willing,  and 
the  power  now  possessed  by  the  Society  of  proud  to  carry  it  out. 

Arts,  and  offer  to  the  workman  the  means  of  I do  not  know  that  anything  is  necessary  to 
improving  himself  in  the  way  in  which  such  prove  to  those  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
improvement  can  really  benefit  him  and  others, j the  incompetency  of  the  workman  as  he  now 
— by  teaching  him  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  is ; but  a few  instances  of  what  he  has  done 
the  artist, — by  showing  him  what  that  work  is,  when  at  his  best  may  not  be  amiss,  and  will 


and  how  he  is  to  render  it,  and  to  tell  him 
when  he  has  done  it, — to  make  him  an  art- 
workman, — to  make  his  labour  more  valuable, 
and  his  pay  better, — and  to  create,  as  it  soon 
would  do,  a national  want. 

I say,  to  oreate  a national  want — a thing  of 
no  little  importance,  and  which  will  in  no  very 
long  tim e force  itself  on  the  attention  of  think- 
ing men.  The  vast  power  of  machinery  grow- 
ing more  and  more  omnipotent  every  day, 
doing,  as  it  will  do  and  is  almost  doing,  all  the 
work  of  society,  and  the  increase  of  popula- 


assuredly  disarm  all  opposition  as  far  as  that 
fact  is  concerned. 

Let  the  reader  go  to  St.  Paul’s  and  carefully 
look  at  the  carving  in  stone  (now  painted  un- 
fortunately) or  in  wood,  by  Grinling  Gibbons, 
and  let  him  examine  and  note  the  masterly 
way  in  which  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  are 
grouped  together,  the  freedom  and  life  of  the 
carving,  and  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  hand 
indicated  in  them.  The  leaves  he  will  find  to 
be  not  of  lifeless  stone,  but  living  leaves,  sud- 
denly petrified.  Let  him  recollect  that  all  this 


is  not  by  the  very  hand  of  Gibbon  himself, 
although  much  of  it  is  ; but  by  his  pupils  and 
assistants,  his  workmen, — art-workmen  edu- 
cated and  always  under  the  eye  of  the  great 
artist;  for  Gibbons,  although  an  artist  second 
to  none,  was  not  above  (as  we  are  in  these 
days)  carving  foliage  on  a building  : his  fine 
mind  was  equally  at  home  everywhere.  No 
beautiful  object  in  nature  was  beneath  him  : 
he  scattered  them  everywhere  : he  carved  the 
beautiful  faces  of  children  with  a rare  skill, 
and  the  same  skill  cut  the  simple  leaves  and 
flowers  for  Christopher  Wren.  And  this  is 
the  true  love  of  art : it  comprehends  and  is 
equal  to  all  things,  and  scatters  them  every- 
where, knowing  well  that  the  eye  of  taste  will 
find  them,  if  not  in  its  own,  at  least  in  a 
future  age. 

Now,  then,  let  the  reader,  with  all  this  in 
his  mind,  go  to  the  palace  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  a work  beyond  all  comparison  the 
finest  of  its  day,  and  let  him  examine,  first, 
the  very  simplest  thing  that  a workman  in 
stone  can  be  set  to  do,  viz.,  the  vermiculations 
in  the  quoin  stones  : how  are  they  done  ? 
They  are  of  all  imaginable  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  styles  of  workmanship  : in  some  they  are 
rough,  no  vestige  of  a plain  face,  in  others 
there  is  a fillet  all  through,  half  an  inch  wide; 
in  some  the  vermiculations  are  cut  deep  into 
the  stone,  in  others  but  just  sunk;  and  yet 
this  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  thing,  the  de- 
sign being  given,  that  a workman  can  be  put 
to  do. 

Now  let  him  examine  the  flowers  in  the 
tympana  of  the  windows,  and  how  are  they 
done  1 Not  to  find  fault  with  the  fact  of  all 
the  windows  being  alike,  having  the  same 
flowers.  Wren  would  have  varied  them,  for 
Gibbons  would  have  found  it  easier  and  far 
more  delightful  to  have  made  each  window  a 
study  in  itself : for  to  the  real  artist  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  to  get  two  things  alike.  But  these 
flowers  are  all  alike,  hard  as  the  stone  they  are 
cut  in,  and  lifeless  as  the  mind  of  the  work- 
man : the  connecting  fibres  are  sticks ; the 
flowers  like  star-fish,  if  like  anything  ; and  the 
leaves  stiff  as  the  stone  they  are  cut  in.  Now 
let  him  steadily  contemplate  the  strange 
: animal  forming  the  keystone  of  the  doorway, 

| and  let  him  compare  it  with  the  masterly  heads 
[ at  Somerset-house,  carved  by  the  Academi- 
cian Augustine  Carlini,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  a human  head  with  an  animal’s,  but 
to  compare  artistic  skill  and  mere  chiselling 
together ; and  he  will  see  that,  let  the  design 
be  what  it  may,  without  hands  and  heads 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the 
master  mind,  the  artist  has  worked  in 
vain.  Let  it,  too,  be  recollected  that  in  this 
case  there  was  no  stint,  no  economy.  The 
nobleman  who  built  it  built  a palace, — not  a 
town-hall,  or  a market-house,  or  a cheap 
church,  but  a noble  palace;  and  let  him  re- 
collect that  its  accomplished  architect  is  no 
ordinary  architect — with  the  idea  before  him 
in  bits — lost  in  heterogeneous  precedent  which 
can  never  come  together — and  to  whom  the 
“ office  ” is  everything. 

One  more  instance  will  perhaps  suffice,  and 
will  convince  the  most  sceptical.  Let  him  go 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  tomb  of  Aymer 
de  Valence,  and  study  the  figures  in  the  niches. 
Nothing  in  Greek  art  before  the  time  of 
Phidias  can  be  finer  than  the  exquisite  beauty 
and  grace  and  finish  of  these  figures  : the  de- 
sign, drawing,  and  chiselling  are  as  fine  as 
they  can  be:  they  are  sadly  mutilated, — have 
been  painted,  but  happily  not  yet  destroyed  by 
the  restorer,  and  I wish  I could  hope  that  my 
calling  your  attention  to  them  would  induce 
some  one  to  preserve  them  on  paper  before 
their  destruction  is  determined  on.  The  whole 
abbey  is  doomed,  and  their  turn  must  come. 
So  much  for  the  drawing  of  figures  and 
drapery  by  the  Gothic  artist : they  completely 
put  aside  the  common  opinion  that  a figure  to 
be  Gothic  must  necessarily  be  badly  drawn, 
ill-proportioned,  and  gaunt.  What  strikes  us 
as  fine  in  the  stiff  figure  of  the  Gothic  artist  is 
not,  as  so  many  think,  the  form  or  the  drapery, 
but  the  life  and  spirit  there  is  in  them — the 
life  and  spirit  struggling  through  the  hard  lines 
and  the  quaint  form.  The  Gothic  artist  was  un- 
instructed in  the  drawing  of  the  figure : he  had 
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no  Phidias  to  refer  to  ; but,  he  had  sometimes 
that  within  him  which  could  animate  any  form 
and  breathe  life  into  the  hardest  stone ; and 
sometimes,  as  here,  he  could  do  more, — he 
could  clothe  with  form  and  grace  the  living 
spirit. 

Now  let  him  turn  to  the  carving  of  the 
foliage  between  the  windows  of  the  south 
transept,  ruinous  as  it  is,  but  still  happily  not 
scraped  and  touched  up,  as  in  the  opposite  j 
transept,  and  see  how  that  is  done : he  will 
wonder  how  it  is  that  it  has  not  all  been  j 
destroyed  long  ago,  not  by  the  soldiers  of 
Cromwell,  but  by  the  restorers.  Being  there, 1 
let  him  wander  through  the  desecrated  j 
place — through  the  dirty  chapels — pass  the 
scrubbed  monuments,  interesting  to  the  visitor  : 
for  the  familiar  name  on  each,  but  for  no  other 
« — for  the  gift  of  the  third  Edward,  worthy  ! 
of  a Greek  chisel,  is  passed  by  unheeded,  I 
to  stare  at  the  new  monument  to  Southey. 
Let  him  wander  into  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  | 
and  examine  the  carving  on  the  stalls  : he  will  | 
find  it  endless  : every  stall,  every  panel,  is  dif-  j 
ferent : all  are  covered  with  the  most  elaborate 
carving,  each  panel  a new  idea  : neither  skill, 
pains,  nor  time  has  been  wanting  to  their  pro- 
duction : they  are  the  work  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  hand ; and  let  him  not  forget  to  look  up 
at  the  endless  tracery  of  the  vaulted  roof 
above  : this  beautiful  chapel  might  indeed  have 
been  chiselled  by  the  hands  of  fairies. 

Now  let  him  go  to  the  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster,— by  the  same  able  hand  as  the  Bridgewater 
Palace,  assisted  by  another  mind  no  less  able  : 
no  want  of  design  will  be  found  : no  part  left 
to  an  office  clerk : all,  every  line,  has  passed 
under  the  eye  of  the  architect.  He  will  not 
find  a panel  stolen  from  St.  George’s,  Cam- 
bridge, put  by  the  side  of  a window  from  York 
Minster  : all  is  from  the  same  mind,  and  is 
one  from  base  to  finial.  Well,  let  him  look  at 
all  the  carving  : let  him  look  at  the  figures : 
they  are  all  alike, — all  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  all  dead ; not  a spark  of  life  in  a single 
form.  He  will  soon  get  sick  of  this  afier  the 
living  dust  of  Aymer  de  Valence.  Let  him  turn 
to  the  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  heraldic  shields, 
the  crockets,  the  finials : let  him  leave  the 
place, — no,  not  leave  it  before  he  has  descended 
into  the  crypt  of  the  lost  St.  Stephen’s.  Let 
him  there  listen  with  wonder  to  the  echo  of  his 
own  footsteps  : let  him  look  round  and  see  its 
fine  proportions,  its  masterly  detail,  and  then 
let  him  look  at  the  carving  of  the  bosses  : he 
will  see,  in  spite  of  age,  ruin,  and  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer,  the  lizard  in  the  centre  boss 
still  creeping  among  the  leaves,  and  he  will 
see,  too,  what  can  be  seen  only  in  places  of 
bygone  centuries  such  as  these,  the  full,  deep, 
enduring  colours  to  be  given  only  by  the  hand 
of  time.  He  will  then  search  in  wonder  for  the 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 

All  this  equally  applies  to  iron  and  brass 
work.  Compare  the  workmanship  of  the  brass 
gates  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  with  those 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  applies,  also,  to  all 
works  in  clay,  such  as  tiles  : compare  the 
colour  of  the  best  of  modern  tiles  with  those  in 
the  Chapter  House  at  Salisbury  ; but  perhaps 
it  is  best  seen  in  painted  glass.  Now,  of  all 
the  works  of  the  dark  ages  that  are  left  to  us, 
I think  the  painted  glass  the  most  wonderful : 
indeed,  the  older  it  is,  the  finer,  and  deeper, 
and  more  glorious  in  colour.  The  windows  in 
the  clerestory  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  seem 
rather  to  emit  the  light  coming  to  the  eye  than 
to  transmit  it.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  is 
rude  enough,  and  the  composition  may  be 
unlearned,  but  not  so  tbe  colours.  Each  of 
the  colours,  as  the  ruby,  seems  as  deep,  and 
rich,  and  vivid,  as  the  marvellous  stone  from 
which  its  name  is  borrowed.  If  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  archiepiscopal  church,  in 
the  dark  ages,  harmonised  with  these  matchless 
windows,  we  have  good  reason  to  regret,  as  far 
as  art  is  concerned,  the  coming  of  more  en- 
lightened times.  When  will  the  lost  palette  of 
the  old  painters  be  found  ? 

To  descend,  to  go  to  other  buildings,  will  be 
needless  : enough  has  been  said  to  convince 
any  one  of  the  want  of  art-workmen,  as  any 
one  can  make  the  comparison  for  himself ; and 
I feel  quite  sure  that  the  more  he  sees,  and  the 
more  deeply  he  goes  into  the  subject,  the  more 


fully  will  he  be  convinced  of  tbe  great  want  of 
the  art-workman. 

Various  means  have  been  suggested,  and 
some  tried,  for,  as  it  is  called,  “ educating  the 
eye  of  the  workman”  by  lectures,  by  books, 
and  by  teaching  him  mechanically  to  draw  : 
all  these  have  been  failures.  Lectures  must 
fail,  because  the  mind  of  the  workman  is 
usually  unprepared  for  their  reception,  and 
because,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  and 
however  able,  he  cannot  follow  them  up  so  as 
to  retain  them  in  his  memory : he  hears  a very 
able  lecture,  and  perhaps  remembers  some 
striking  part — probably  some  illustration — but 
of  the  principles  which  the  lecturer  would  wish 
most  fully  to  inculcate,  he  remembers  nothing, 
— and,  if  he  did,  he  could  not  apply  them  : he 
comes  to  the  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
profound  ignorance,  not  of  it  only,  but  of  all 
other  collateral  branches  of  knowledge.  Giving 
a number  of  lectures  to  a working  man,  on 
sculpture,  for  instance,  is  a different  thing 
from  delivering  them  to  an  academy  student : 
the  workman  comes  to  them  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  everything  but  his  own  handicraft, — 
while  the  student,  although  needing  to  be 
taught,  comes  to  them  with  a practised  mind 
and  cultivated  ear.  It  is,  I believe,  from  thus 
confounding  together  the  student  and  the 
working  man,  that  nearly  all  have  failed  who 
have  come  forward  to  help  him.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unlike  than  the  two  cases. 

A school  such  as  I propose  would,  I believe, 
be  attended  with  not  a few  advantages,  even 
in  a moral  point  of  view.  Thus,  suppose  we 
meet  a workman,  and  he  be  induced  to  attend 
such  a school  regularly,  all  the  knowledge  he 
has  he  brings  with  him  to  bear  upon  the  task 
of  teaching  himself.  He  comes  to  the  school, 
and  the  first  thing  he  is  set  to  do  would  be  to 
carve  in  stone,  in  his  most  careful  manner, 
some  simple  object,  such  as  a leaf  or  flower 
from  some  good  model : when  done,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  point  out  to  him 
in  what  respect  he  had  been  successful,  and 
where  he  had  failed.  This  would  at  once 
interest  the  intelligent  workman:  he  would 
say,  “ I see  now  what  I never  saw  before. 
I’m  afraid  of  the  stone,  or  I’m  too  clumsy,  or 
I’m  in  too  great  a hurry  : I’ll  try  again,  and 
correct,  at  least,  one  defect.”  He  begins  again, 
and  carves  another  leaf  or  flower,  bearing  in 
mind  what  has  been  told  him, — a comparatively 
easy  task,  for  he  has  seen  his  shortcoming, 
as  well  as  heard  of  it;  and  when  this  second 
task  is  completed,  the  teacher  would  again 
point  out  to  him  how  nearly  he  had  come  up 
to  his  model : its  merits  would  be  shown  to 
him,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  advancement, 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  originally 
produced  would  be  explained ; and  in  this 
way  he  would  be  likely  to  retain  them  in  his 
memory, — at  least,  he  would  strive  to  do  so, 
as  he  would  soon  discover  how  much  easier 
and  more  delightful  his  labour  was  by  keeping 
them  constantly  before  him.  He  would  thus 
gradually,  and  almost  without  his  being  aware 
of  it,  come  to  understand  the  great  principle 
upon  which  art  is  based, — a thing  he  could 
never  learn  from  lectures  or  books  : we  must 
teach  the  workman  through  his  hand , and  so 
reach  his  mind.  In  the  workman  the  hand  is 
the  instrument,  the  head  guiding  it : in  the 
artist  the  mind  is  the  instrument,  and  the  hand 
follows  it;  and  there  is  between  them  all  the 
difference,  although  to  many  who  cannot  split 
the  hair,  they  may  seem  the  same. 

I cannot  but  think  that  in  an  institution  of 
this  kind  all  of  us  must,  of  necessity,  feel  an 
interest. 

To  the  workman  himself,  as  having  for  its 
object  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  to  make 
his  labour  more  valuable,  and,  through  it,  his 
pay  better,  and  to  educate  his  eye,  and  refine 
his  taste,  in  the  only  way  in  which  that  can  be 
done. 

To  his  employer,  the  manufacturer,  it  must 
be  especially  a subject  of  great  interest,  as  it  is 
through  the  skill  of  his  workmen  that  he  lives, 
and  the  more  skilful  they  are  made,  the  greater 
his  profits, — and  what,  perhaps,  is  more,  the 
growing  taste  of  the  public  for  art  will,  in 
time,  compel  it;  for  the  design  of  the  artist, 
however  fine  it  may  be,  is  lost  without  efficient 


and  skilled  workmen  to  carry  it  out,  as  I have 
endeavoured  to  show. 

To  the  architect,  again,  it  must  be  a subject 
of  far  more  than  ordinary  interest, — indeed,  to 
him,  it  must  be,  of  all  things,  the  most  in- 
teresting ; as,  whatever  his  design,  in  whatever 
style,  and  whether  good  or  bad,  the  able  and 
artistic  rendering  of  the  decorative  parts  must 
always  be  of  the  very  first  importance,  for  if 
the  design  be  indifferent,  the  able  carving  will 
improve  it,  and  if  it  be  good,  it  will  make  it 
better  ; but,  be  it  ever  so  fine,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  unskilful  working  of  it  out  will  mar  it, 
and,  in  a measure,  destroy  its  beauty. 

And  to  the  public  generally,  especially  to 
those  of  them  who  take  an  interest  in  the  fine 
arts,  it  must  be  a subject  of  interest,  as  that 
which  chiefly  takes  their  attention  in  a work 
of  art  is  the  decorative  portion  of  it ; and, 
besides  this,  they  must  always  feel  gratified  at 
any  effort  made — at  all  promising  to  be  suc- 
cessful— to  improve  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing claases  ; and  such  schools  would,  I believe, 
more  than  any  other  plan  of  education  yet 
tried,  have  that  tendency. 

There  is  one  other  reason,  which  will,  with- 
out doubt,  have  its  weight  with  its  higher 
members,  and  must  interest  them  in  it : it  is 
the  rank  England  should  hold  with  respect  to 
other  nations,  and  especially  her  colonies,  in 
the  fine  arts.  England  has  produced — and 
has  good  reason  to  hold  their  memories  in 
cherished  remembrance — painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects,  second  to  none : of  Reynolds, 
Chantrey,  and  Inigo  Jones,  any  country  would 
have  reason  to  be  proud,  and  she  has  some 
now  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  them  : she  has, 
however,  only  followed  other  countries  in  this  : 
she  cannot  be  said  to  have  led.  Her  ori- 
ginal minds  have  led  the  way,  in  poetry,  in 
science,  and  in  fiction,  but  not  in  art : in  it 
they  have  followed, — worthily  followed.  Let 
her,  then,  lead  the  way  in  showing  the  nations 
how  well  she  can  appreciate  what  they  have 
done,  and  how  well  she  can  follow  them  ; but, 
let  her  show  them,  that  not  only  do  her  higher 
minds  see  and  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  art,  but 
her  whole  people. 

Let  her  colleges  and  academies  afford  aid 
to  the  artist  worthy  of  him,  and  let  her 
be  the  first  to  found  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation in  art  of  her  working  men.  This 
leading  of  other  nations  is  a noble  sway, 
and  far  higher  and  more  enduring  than 
the  ruling  them  by  force  : from  force  they  will 
in  time  free  themselves,  as  they  advance,  but 
from  a debt  of  gratitude  they  never  can. 
“England,”  says  Mr.  Cobden,  "is,  of  all 
countries,  tbe  best  placed  for  being  the  world’s 
mart,”  and  so  she  is  for  being  the  world’s 
example.  She  should  not  be  the  guard-house 
— as  some  would  wish  to  make  her — but  the 
lighthouse  of  the  world. 

And  such  will  she  be,  if  her  higher  minds 
be  true.  C.  B.  A. 


A PROPOSED  NEW  ENTRANCE  TO 
HYDE- PARK. 

The  Parks  of  this  metropolis,  forming  one 
of  its  leading  features,  call  forth  the  admiration 
of  all  foreign  visitors  from  their  picturesque 
beauty.  They  lose  much  of  their  grandeur, 
however,  from  the  want  of  effect  in  their  ap- 
proaches and  entrances.  Those  which  claim 
superiority  from  their  architectural  details  are 
unfortunately  the  worst  placed,  as  they  have 
only  lateral  approaches,  and  no  direct  road 
facing  them.  This  subject  is  more  successfully 
carried  out  on  the  continent.  The  Victoria 
Gate,  opening  on  to  the  Bayswater-road  from 
Hyde-park,  being  the  only  carriage  entrance 
available  to  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  important 
neighbourhood  it  adjoins,  is  altogether  un- 
worthy of  its  name  and  unsuitable  for  its 
purpose.  There  is  no  direct  road  leading  to  it 
on  either  side ; and  from  its  fronting  on  the 
line  of  road  with  a sudden  fall  on  the  outside, 
carriages  on  going  out  are  liable  to  accident 
from  the  constant  traffic  on  that  line  of  road, 
and  the  turning  at  Stanhope-terrace  is  equally 
inconvenient. 

We  have  recently  seen  a design  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Beaumont  (whose  suggestion  for  the 
improvement  of  St.  James’s-park  we  illustrated 
some  time  ago),  to  obviate  these  objections  by 
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substituting  a direct  and  more  imposing  en- 
trance in  a line  with  West  bourne-terrace,  in 
lieu  of  the  present  circuitous  route.  It  pro- 
poses also  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  opening 
a more  convenient  entrance  to  the  adjoining 
gardens.  The  present  one,  though  very  inade- 
quate, from  its  size,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
numbers  that  are  constantly  passing  through 
it  in  fine  weather,  still  is  duly  appreciated  by 
the  public,  who  had,  previous  to  its  formation, 
to  go  round  by  the  above-named  gateway. 
These  entrances  would  be  brought  under  one 
superintendence.  To  gain  a more  gradual 
ascent,  and  to  afford  room  for  carriages  on 
entering  or  going  out,  the  gateway  is  placed 
• 145  feet  back  from  the  line  of  road,  and  an 
open  space  left  in  front  of  it.  This  design 
proposes  a double  carriage-entrance  with  a 
footway  on  either  side.  The  centre  forms  a 
circular  temple,  in  which  a statue  of  her  Ma- 
jesty might  be  placed.*  On  the  west  side, 
adjoining  the  foot  entrance,  a lodge  is  pro- 
posed, with  a campanile,  containing  two  very 
essential  accompaniments  to  a park  entrance 
(though  seldom  adopted),  namely,  a striking 
clock  and  a bell  to  warn  the  public  of  the  time 
.for  closing  the  gardens,  in  lieu  of  the  present 


vocal  chorus  by  the  keepers  of  “ All  out.”  To 
carry  out  the  notion  effectually,  the  main  road 
would  have  to  be  raised  gradually  from  the 
present  gateway  to  Stanhope-terrace.  This 
would  prove  beneficial  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Beaumont  also  points  out  the  want  of 
drinkable  water  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
suggests  the  formation  of  an  artesian  well  in 
the  vacant  plot  fronting  Stanhope- terrace, 
which  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  an 
ornamental  monument. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

SUGAR  HOUSES. 

Last  year  I obtained  a patent  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
One  of  these  improvements  consists  in  a new 
form  of  condensing  apparatus  for  the  vacuum- 
pan,  which  I consider  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  steam-engine.  The  following  sketch 
and  description  of  the  vacuum-pan  condenser 
will  explain  it.  I presume  I need  hardly 
observe,  that  in  applying  this  condenser  to  the 
steam-engine,  the  receiver  B would  be  un- 
necessary. G. 


D,  the  vacuum-pan  ; B,  the  receiver ; H,  a 
pipe  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  B 
(it  is  34  feet  long,  and  is  shown  broken  in  the 
drawing  : it  dips  into  the  small  box  R,  which 
is  filled  with  water) ; A,  the  condenser ; E,  the 
injection-cock  for  the  admission  of  cold  water; 
C,  the  air-pump  ; F,  the  pipe  of  communication 
between  the  air-pump  C and  the  condenser  A; 

G,  a pipe  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
denser A : it  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  pipe 

H,  and  dips  into  a similar  box,  Q,  filled  with 
water. 

The  following  description  will  explain  the 
mode  of  action.  Any  “ liquor  ” which  boils 
out  of  the  vacuum-pan  D falls  into  the  receiver 
B,  and  from  thence  down  the  pipe  H into  the 
box  R,  from  whence  it  flows  away  into  some 
suitable  vessel.  By  this  means  the  necessity 
of  shutting  off  the  air-pump  and  destroying 
the  vacuum,  in  the  event  of  a “ boiling  over” 
out  of  the  vacuum-pan,  is  entirely  obviated. 
The  steam  from  the  “ liquor”  in  the  vacuum- 
pan  D passes  into  the  receiver  B,  and  from 
thence  into  the  condenser  A,  where  it  meets  the 

* In  the  drawing,  the  side  piers,  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture, seem  too  large,  as  compared  with  the  campanile,  &o. 
The  point,  however,  with  us  is  the  general  question,  not 
the  particular  design. 


injection-water  coming  in  an  opposite  direction 
by  which  it  is  condensed  and  falls  through  the 
pipe  G into  the  vessel  Q,  from  whence  it  runs 
away.  By  this  mode  of  condensation  the 
entire  of  the  condensed  water  may,  if  desired, 
be  obtained  at  212  deg.  Fahr.  whilst  the  top  of 
the  condenser  is  quite  cold. 

As  the  whole  of  the  steam  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  vacuum-pan  (with  the  exception 
of  that  of  vacuum  tension)  will  be  condensed 
by  the  above  described  plan,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  air-pump  will  have  much  less  work  to 
perforin  than  in  the  ordinary  way,  consequently 
a much  smaller  air-pump  will  be  sufficient. 

As  there  may  be  sugar  houses  where  there 
is  not  sufficient  height  to  enable  these  im- 
provements to  be  carried  out  in  the  manner 
described,  the  following  substitutes  may  be 
used.  First : Instead  of  the  pipes  G and  H, 
small  pumps  may  be  applied  in  their  places. 
Second  : The  exhaust  arm  Z of  the  vacuum- 
pan  D may  be  carried  up  such  a height  as 
will  give  the  necessary  elevation  for  the  con- 
denser A.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
condensation  of  steam  in  the  exhaust  arm  Z, 
this  arm  might  be  encased  in  another  pipe  into 
which  steam  could  be  admitted. 


SCULPTURE  AND  IRON. 

THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  informed  that  a well-proportioned 
room  for  sculpture  has  been  set  apart  in  the 
Exhibition  Building,  70  feet  by  48,  and  30  feet 
high.  The  following  arrangement  of  colours 
has  been  suggested  by  a sculptor.  The  floor 
stained  dark  oak,  the  pedestals  of  the  statues 
dark  crimson,  the  walls  a warm  prey,  of  an 
atmospheric  retreating  quality,  the  ceiling  light 
grey,  and  a centre  concentrated  light  of  36 
feet  by  12,  with  a thin  white  linen  spread 
beneath.  The  arrangement  of  colours  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  hitherto  received  as  appro- 
priate for  sculpture-rooms,  but  would,  we  have 
no  doubt,  be  effective.  The  neutral  tint  of  the 
walls  would  afford  a distinct  yet  soft  fleshy 
outline  to  the  marble  and  plaster,  and  the 
dark  floor  preserve  the  works  from  the  upward 
reflective  gleam  so  injurious — in  the  British 
Museum,  for  instance. 

No  bronzes  are  to  be  admitted  in  this  apart- 
ment, another  place  being  found  for  them  in  the 
fine-art  room.  It  is  probable,  and  to  be  hoped, 
that  in  neither  of  these  rooms  will  be  admitted 
statues  above  life  size,  for  which  spaces  will 
be  found  appropriate  to  them  in  the  nave  and 
transept. 

In  the  west  nave  there  is  to  be  a cast-iron 
open-work  dome,  the  joint  emanation  of  the 
Coalbrook  Dale  Company  and  Mr.  Bell, 
sculptor.  It  is  supported  on  six  double 
pillars,  is  of  elaborate  rustic  cast-iron  work 
bronzed,  and  to  the  top  of  the  weather-vane 
(formed  by  a statuette  of  “ Eolus  ”),  is  49  feet, 
weighing  15  tons. 

A cast-iron  park-entrance  from  the  same 
foundry,  60  feet  wide,  of  elaborate  decoration, 
is  to  be  placed  across  the  north  transept.  The 
pillars,  we  are  told,  are  of  novel  construction 
in  cast-iron,  bronzed,  with  finials  of  fine-art 
character,  and  large  vases  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  fencing. 

In  front  of  this  last  is  to  be  a cast-metal 
fountain  of  Cupid  and  a swan,  life  size,  in  a 
tazza  7 feet  across,  decorated  with  an  orna- 
mentation of  the  white  and  yellow  water-lily, — 
the  whole  in  a basin  13  feet  in  diameter. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK-STREET. 

The  present  exhibition  consists  of  693 
pictures  and  drawings,  by  317  exhibitors  : of 
these  works,  183  are  by  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, twenty-seven  in  number,  being  an  average 
of  seven  each.  It  contains  several  pictures  of 
very  considerable  merit,  and  many  that  are  very 
pleasing,  but  is  not  a collection  that  will  give 
our  foreign  visitors  a very  elevated  opinion  of 
the  state  of  art  amongst  us,  being  wanting  in 
the  higher  efforts  of  the  mind, — works  which 
come  of  thought  and  give  thought, — the  pic- 
ture that  teach  and  elevate. 

Mr.  Hurlstone  stands  on  this  occasion  high 
above  his  colleagues.  He  has  been  painting 
in  Spain,  and  has  brought  back  some  vivid 
and  life-like  representations  of  the  denizens  of 
that  beautiful  and  unhappy  country.  (184) 
“A  Spanish  Girl  of  Alcala  de  Guadaira;” 
(222)  “ A Spanish  Girl,  Sevillana  ;”  (490)  “An 
Andalusian  Girl,  with  a Water  Jar;”  and  (494) 
“ A Gitana ;”  are  all  equally  characteristic 
and  beautiful  : (141)  “ A Street  Scene  in 
Seville  ” is  damaged  by  the  countenances  of 
the  models. — In  423  Mrs.  Hurlstone  has 
given  a view  of  the  artist  in  his  Spanish 
studio. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Allen  has  several  excellent  tran- 
scripts of  nature:  (II)  “South  Downs,”  (56) 
“Near  Cranley,”  and  (446)  “Foot  of  the 
Wrekin,”  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

Mr.  Baxter’s  “Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle” 
(42),  three  female  heads,  is  full  of  beauty; 
and  his  portrait  of  Topham  (327)  an  admir- 
able likeness. 

Mr.  Gale’s  Studies  of  Heads  are  also  very 
excellent  (9,  90,  and  475). 

Mr.  Anthony  exhibits  several  pictures  of 
wonderful  power,  which  in  some,  however, 
degenerates  to  coarseness.  (24)  “ The  Old 
Churchyard”  is  a fine  specimen  of  those 
strong  sunlight  effects  which  he  strives  after, 
but  we  prefer  (505)  “A  Dewy  Day.”  (357) 

“ A Rocky  Lane — Sunshine  after  a Shower,” 
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and  (427)  “ The  Gate  of  Honour,  Caius  Col- 
lege,” are  very  clever : — the  latter  is  not  a pic- 
ture, but  a building.  Mr.  Anthony  possesses 
much  genius,  but  should  put  himself  into 
harness. 

Mr.  Herring  maintains  his  position  as  a 
painter  of  horses  and  farm-stock,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  No.  72,  “Cavaliers  Regaling;”  412, 
“Seven  for  Sixpence;”  and  485,  “Farm- 
yard, Winter.”  — Mr.  Wilson,  jun.,  has, 
amongst  others,  a fresh  and  breezy  sea  piece 
(34),  “ Clearing  up  after  a Storm.” — Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill,  in  (54)  “The  Gleaners,”  No.  214, 
from  Thompson,  and  (388)  “A  Shepherd 
Boy,”  shows  a mastery  of  rustic  forms  and 
expression. 

Mr.  Pyne  has  but  one  picture  (60),  “ Land- 
ing Herrings  on  Yorkshire  Coast,”  which  to 
our  minds  has  less  beauty  than  some  of  his 
previous  works. 

Mr.  H.  Boddington  has  several  pretty  land- 
scapes : his  most  important  work  “ An  Au- 
tumnal Noon  on  the  Mountains”  (81)  is 
nearly  a fine  work. — Mr.  Cole  in  cattle  and 
landscape  (112)  and  (439)  shows  great  ad- 
vance.— Mr.  Woolmer  has  refined  his  style. 
(100)  “From  the  Sleeping  Palace,  approach 
of  the  Prince  ;”  (363)  “ Greenwich  Park  ” and 
(474)  “ An  Italian  Villa  ” more  particularly 
pleased  us. 

(No.  118)  “Near  Teeson,  Kent,”  and  (154) 
“ Don’t  be  Afraid,”  are  pleasant  specimens  of 
Mr.  Tennant’s  art. — In  Mr.  Clint’s  largest 
picture  (123)  “ St.  Brelade’s  Bay,  Jersey,” 
the  mist  clearing  off  is  injurious  to  the  effect. 
(156)  “ Sunset,”  (374)  “ Hampstead  Heath” 
(which  is  charming)  please  us  better. 

In  Mr.  Hassell’s  principal  picture  (179),  “The 
Thames  at  Lambeth”  (a  clever  work),  the 
Royal  Tower  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament 
is  made  to  appear  out  of  upright  by  a light  on 
the  lower  part  of  it. 

Mr.  G.  Smith  has  two  pictures,  which, 
though  small,  are  entitled  to  great  praise, — 
No.  257,  “ Labour,”  and  265,  “ Enjoyment.” 

(259),  “ The  Wreath,”  by  Mr.  Salter,  is  more 
successful  than  his  more  ambitious  attempt, 
“The  Marriage  of  Bacchus.” — (333),  by  Mr. 
W.  West,  “ Mountain  Torrent,  Norway,”  is  one 
of  his  best,  though  not  his  largest.  We  would 
further  mention  Mr.  Clater’s  (401),  “ From 
Burns;”  and  445,  “Carting  Sea-weed,”  by 
Mr.  Wainewright  (reminding  us  of  Collins), 
and  will  close  our  notice  by  mentioning  that 
the  sales  at  the  private  view  amounted  to  nearly 
800Z.,  and  comprised  thirty-two  pictures. 


THRONES  AND  CHANCELS  IN 
PRIMITIVE  CHURCHES. 

It  must  surely  be  inherent  consciousness  of 
the  weakness  of  the  position  he  is  advocating, 
which  induces  your  correspondent  “S”  to 
attempt  to  prop  it  up,  by  asserting  that  “the 
case  is  so  obvious,  that  it  seems  like  trifling  to 
go  on  with  it,”  and  that  “I  failed  in  bringing  any 
kind  of  evidence  in  favour  of  my  opinion, 
the  passage  cited  from  Justin  Martyr  being 
absolutely  silent  on  all  the  questions  at  issue.” 
Such  assertions  on  the  part  of  your  corre- 
spondent go  for  nothing,  and  are  simply 
begging  the  question. 

I quoted  Justin  Martyr,  as  proving  inci- 
dentally, in  connection  with  St.  Paul’s  reproof 
to  the  Corinthians  for  certain  errors  in  their 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that 
that  mode  of  celebration  was  by  sitting  at  a 
supper-table,  the  president  presiding;  first 
partaking  of  a solemn  meal,  and  then  receiv- 
ing the  sop  and  wine,  precisely  as  the  holy  rule 
had  been  first  instituted.  And  as  Justin  ob- 
serves, that  all  were  assembled  together  both 
from  town  and  country,  his  evidence  is  con- 
clusive, that  the  communion  was  not  celebrated 
on  an  altar,  and  not  in  the  chancel,  which  in 
no  ancient  church  bore  such  a proportion  to  it 
as  to  be  capable  of  accommodating  a number 
of  persons, — a point  which  it  requires  no 
laboured  argument  to  prove,  because  the  still 
existing  ancient  chancels  put  this  matter  be- 
yond dispute. 

The  fact  that  Christianity  was,  in  course  of 
ages.  Paganised  and  Judaised,  corrupted  and 
changed  from  its  original  simplicity  and  purity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  no  student  of 


church  history  will,  I should  imagine,  venture 
to  dispute : these  corruptions  and  changes  were 
not  made  all  at  once,  but  insinuated  themselves 
by  degrees;  one  error  bringing  on  another, 
and  each  change  introducing  a friend.  Bear- 
ing this  fact  in  mind,  we  shall  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  fact  which  I asserted 
in  my  last  letter,  that  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting the  Lord’s  Supper  prevailed  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  long  previous  to  these 
notions  being  able  to  produce  those  changes 
from  the  ancient  architectural  precedents,  which 
ultimately  were  effected.  Thus  they  wrote 
about  “ altars  ” and  “ holy  of  holies  ” long 
before  any  semblance  to  such  things  existed  in 
a Christian  church ; just  as  ambitious  presi- 
dents, inflated  with  pride,  wrote  about  their 
superiority  to  all  earthly  powers,  and  forged 
documents  to  prove  their  position,  ages  before 
they  could  get  kings  and  magistrates  and 
people  to  be  foolish  enough  to  believe  in,  and  to 
submit  to,  such  priestly  pretensions.  In  fact, 
these  very  pretensions  relied  mainly  for  sup- 
port on  this  very  conversion  of  a table  into  an 
altar,  and  the  minister’s  platform  into  a “ holy 
of  holies.”  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  remark- 
able ingenuity  with  which  those  writers  who 
support  these  priestly  usurpations  over  the 
rights  of  the  people,  first  couple  the  proper 
designation  of  the  chancel  with  an  alias,  and 
then  gradually  adopt  the  adjunctive  term  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  original  one.  Thus  the 
original  simple  seat  of  the  apostolic  presidents 
is  termed  a seat  or  throne;  and  Cardinal  Wise- 
man at  last  boldly  claims  it  as  having  always 
been  “ a throne the  table  or  altar  eventually 
is  only  known  as  the  latter ; and  the  minister’s 
platform,  the “bema,”  which  is  merely  the  Greek 
word  for  an  elevated  platform,  and  identical  in 
application  with  the  Latin  word  Cancelli,  first 
becomes  the  Bema  or  Sanctuary,  and  then  is 
known  only  as  the  “ Holy  of  Holies.”  Only 
conceive  what  an  or  that  must  be  that  can 
thus  couple  and  transmogrify  at  will  two 
words, — the  one  conveying  such  homely  com- 
mon-place notions, — the  other,  ideas  of  such 
infinite  purity  and  holiness  that  the  devout 
mind  can  only  think  of  them  with  awe  and 
bated  breath, — “ the  platform,  or  the  holy 
of  holtes,” — the  minister,  or  God! 

In  the  only  material  “ holy  of  holies  ” that 
ever  existed  on  earth,  the  high-priest  entered 
once  onlyin  the  year,  and  then  with  shoeless  feet. 
The  purest  gold  formed  its  floor,  and  lined 
its  walls  and  roof;  and  seven  times  in  the  fire 
was  the  gold  purified,  ere  it  was  deemed  pure 
enough,  to  form  the  vessels  used  in  that 
sacred  place. 

With  this  glorious,  symbolical  “holy  of 
holies,”  did  impious  writers,  in  after  ages,  dare 
to  compare  the  unpretending  platforms  in  the 
Christian  church.  When  bishops  wrote  and 
called  it  by  this  name,  it  could  only  have  been 
because  they  sat  on  it.  Wheatly,  as  quoted 
by  “ S.,”  speaks  of  “ the  Sacrarium,  since 
called  the  chancel.”  The  proper  way  for 
Wheatly  to  have  written  would  have  been,  the 
chancel  or  platform,  since  called  the  Sacrarium. 
That  which  Eusebius  designates  the  “ holy 
of  holies,”  was  not  the  chancel,  but  the  table 
itself,  when  in  the  centre  of  the  church  in 
which  it  stood.  Eusebius,  with  all  his  talent 
as  a writer,  indulged  in  the  most  high-flown 
hyperbolical  expressions,  and  his  servile  adula- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  to  flatter  whose  vanity 
did  he  write  his  pompously  inflated  description 
of  the  churches  which  Constantine  had  built, 
is  most  disgusting.  It  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at  in  such  a writer,  that  he  resorted 
to  the  gorgeous  descriptions  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  for  terms  by  which  to  set  off  to 
greater  advantage  the  works  the  Emperor  had 
constructed  (which  Mr.  Pugin  sweepingly 
condemns  as  “ Pagan  ”), — perverting  the 

Scriptures  to  the  extent  of  stating  that  the 
divine  oracles  had  this  church  in  view  when 
these  words  were  uttered, — “ And  the  glory  of 
this  latter  house  shall  far  exceed  the  former.” 
And  because  the  roof  was  covered  with  cedar 
(2  ^ -inches  thick,  ploughed  and  tongued),  as- 
serting that  on  this  point  the  divine  oracles  had 
not  been  silent,  “ In  which  it  is  said,  the  trees 
of  the  Lord  shall  rejoice,  even  the  cedars  of 
Libanus  which  he  hath  planted.”  Eusebius 
further  states,  that  “ when  the  Emperor  had 


thus  finished  the  Temple,  and  adorned  it  with 
thrones,  which  he  erected  in  the  highest  or 
chiefest  place  in  honour  of  the  presidents,  and 
also  with  lower  seats,  placed  in  decent  order 
all  over  the  Temple,  he  at  last  placed  the 
holy  of  holies,  to  wit,  the  altar,  in  the  middle, 
which  he  made  every  way  accessible  to  the 
multitude,  by  a separation  of  net-work  of 
wood,  wrought  and  carved  with  such  accurate 
skill  and  art  as  makes  as  wonderful  a spectacle^ 
as  eyes  can  behold.” 

Reduced  to  the  language  of  common  sense, 
Eusebius’s  statement  amounts  to  this,  that 
there  was  a raised  platform  at  one  end  of  the 
church  for  the  president,  and  seats  round  the 
church  for  the  people,  the  table  being  in  the 
middle,  and  surrounded  by  a carved  railing. 
So  that  if  this  “ altar  ” was  rightly  designated 
the  “ Holy  of  Holies,”  the  people  clearly  had 
it  all  to  themselves,  and  the  president  and  his. 
associates  at  the  far  end  of  the  church  must 
have  been  shut  out  from  it. 

We  have  seen  that  Eusebius  designates 
Constantine  a second  Solomon,  which  he  cer- 
tainly was  not; — the  church,  a temple,  to  which 
it  bore  no  resemblance  whatever; — the  table, 
the  holy  of  holies  and  the  altar,  both  of  which 
terms  were  equally  inappropriate.  The  altar, 
even  in  the  tabernacle,  and  partly  of  wood  for 
convenience  of  transport,  was  yet  lined  with 
brass/and  had  its  four  horns  and  trenches  : ia 
Solomon’s  temple  it  was  of  stone ; and  in  the 
Pagan  temple,  stone  was  also  the  material 
employed.  In  all,  one  form  appears  to  have 
been  followed,  that  which  its  use  required, 
in  offering  up  a material  sacrifice ; and  to 
Jews  or  Pagans,  there  was  therefore  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  in  the  Christian  communion 
table  to  suggest  any  idea  of  an  altar.  If  Rome 
tell  truth,  she  has  got  the  actual  table,  a 
wooden  one,  used  by  St.  Peter  : compare  this 
relic  as  it  exists  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran  with  any  of  the  ancient  altars,  and  see 
if  there  be  a shadow  of  resemblance  between 
them.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Fathers 
your  correspondent  quotes,  use  the  term 
“ altar  ” in  the  same  sense  in  which  St. 
Paul  uses  it  when  he  says,  “We  have 
an  altar  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens  ;”  but  the  Fathers,  not  content  with 
the  simple  language  of  Scripture,  loaded  their 
sentences  with  hyperbole  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  add  others  to  explain  that 
they  only  meant  to  convey  a spiritual  meaning. 
Even  without  this  explanation  of  theirs,  the 
fact  that  it  was  at  a table  the  early  Christians 
sat,  when  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, — 
that  the  faithful  were  all  within  the  place  of 
worship,  instead  of,  as  in  the  temple,  all  with- 
out,— that  the  president  was  only  separated 
from  the  people  by  a low  railing,  and  at  the 
most  important  part  of  the  ceremonies  sat 
amongst  his  brethren  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
— these  practical  commentaries,  so  significant 
to  a people  previously  accustomed  to  usages  so 
totally  opposite,  must  have  sufficed  to  prove  to 
those  to  whom  such  writings  were  addressed, 
that  the  language  employed  was  symbolical,  - 
and  so  employed  because  the  images  were,  to 
them  all,  those  of  old  familiar  things,  that,  to 
them,  had  passed  away  for  ever. 

With  such  practical  commentaries  as  their 
daily  customs  supplied,  how  significant  be- 
comes that  answer  of  the  Christians  to  the 
Pagans  who  reproached  them  with  having  no 
altars  ! “ altars  and  shrines  we  have  none.” 
Your  correspondent,  while  admitting  the  truth 
of  this  quotation,  attempts  to  explain  it  away, 
and  puts  in  italics  these  words  : “ It  is  true  that 
the  early  Christians  admitted,  as  between  them- 
selves and  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews,  that  they 
had  no  altars.”  “ As  between  themselves  and 
the  Pagans  and  the  Jews,” — why  that  meant 
between  themselves  and  the  world ; and  if  the 
Romanists  are  right  in  their  views  respecting 
transubstantiation,  the  Christians,  in  giving  that 
answer,  were  uttering  a contemptible  falsehood 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  their  own 
religion  appear  worse  in  the  eyes  of  its 
enemies. 

Your  correspondent,  with  that  respectable 
authority,  Mr.  Bingham,  appears  to  have  got 
into  a sad  mess  about  the  ancient  positions  of 
the  communion  table,  from  their  ideas  being 
so  biased  by  its  modern  position,  as  to  cause 
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them  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  evidence  against 
this  which  the  ancient  churches  still  supply. 
We  all  know  what  confused  notions  prevailed 
respecting  Grecian  architecture,  so  long  as  the 
public  were  content  to  derive  their  ideas  of  it 
from  written  descriptions,  instead  of  from  the 
buildings  themselves : when  they  were  ex- 
amined, measured,  and  published,  what  a host 
of  prejudices  disappeared  ! Now,  as  we  have 
got  plenty  of  remains  of  ancient  churches, 
surely  their  speaking  living  evidence  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  that  has  been  written  about 
them  : let  any  architect,  with  his  eyes  open,  go 
into  one  of  them,  and  he  will  see  at  once  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  now  owning  them  do  not 
use  them  as  those  did  who  built  them  : in  the 
first  place  there  is  that  unlucky  chair,  or 
“ throne,”  as  the  Cardinal  will  have  it,  care- 
fully shut  out  from  all  use  by  the  “ altar,” 
with  its  trumpery  modern  scene  work  around 
it,  in  front,  but  not  even  to  this  day  within  the 
ancient  chancel;  and  then  the  old  walls  on 
each  side  have  been  cruelly  cut  through  to 
admit  of  side  chapels  to  saints,  so  that  if  an 
ancient  president  were  revivified,  he  would  be 
perfectly  bewildered  to  know  where  he  was  to 
sit,  or  why,  if  he  occupied  his  ancient  place, 
he  was  so  carefully  shut  out  from  sight  of  his 
brethren. 

Your  correspondent  quotes  Siegel,  who  says 
chat  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  36 1)  refused  the 
laity  admission  to  the  “ altar,”  and  that  it  was 
early  the  custom  to  separate  the  choir,  the 
place  where  the  altar  stood,  from  the  nave  of 
the  church  with  screens.  Your  correspondent 
is  truly  unlucky,  in  having  fallen  in  with  this 
passage,  because  it  establishes  my  position 
beyond  further  doubt.  Before  the  council  in 
question  passed  this  decree,  it  is  clear  that,  at 
all  events,  the  laity  were  admitted  to  the 
“altar;”  and  if  that  harl  been  placed  on  the 
chancel  or  platform,  the  laity  must  evidently 
have  been  admitted  there  too,  which,  so  long 
as  this  platform  was  confined  to  its  legitimate 
original  use,  that  of  a raised  seat  for  the  presi- 
dent, would  have  been  a violation  of  order  and 
propriety,  even  had  there  been  room  for  them. 
If  Siegel  had  said  cancelli,  which  were  not 
“ screens, ” but  low  railings,  he  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark  : the  passage,  however,  proves, 
that  thetablewas  not  even  then  on  theminister’s 
platform  or  chancel,  as  the  choir  was  the  place 
of  the  singers,  who  were  not  of  the  clerical 
order. 

Your  correspondent’s  ingenious  manner  of 
reconciling  those  two  opposites,  a Gothic 
cathedral  and  a primitive  church,  reminds  me 
of  a case  which  occurred  a few  years  since  in 
the  Palais  de  Justice;  wherein  Louis  Philippe 
was  plaintiff’,  and  a French  artist,  who  had 
caricatured  his  Majesty,  by  publishing  a comical 
resemblance  to  him,  in  the  shape  of  a pear,  was 
defendant.  The  artist  defended  himself ; and, 
with  pencil  and  paper,  produced  a series  of 
sketches,  which  he  successively  handed  up  to 
the  jury.  “ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ is  not  the 
first  one  like  a pear  ? — You  admit  it.  Well,  is 
not  this  second  like  the  first  ? — That  cannot  be 
denied.  Now,  see  if  this  family  likeness  does 
not  run  through  the  whole  of  them,  and  then 
tell  me  if  this  last  one  be  not  the  very  image  of 
his  most  sacred  Majesty?  Ah,  gentlemen, 
you  laugh,  but  you  cannot  deny  it.  Well, 
then,  if  this  second  be  like  the  first,  and  the 
third  like  the  second,  and  so  through  the 
series  till  we  come  to  the  last,  and  that  a fac- 
simile of  his  Majesty,  it  is  self-evident  that 
Louis  Philippe  must  be  like  a pear;— and 
why,  then,  should  he  object  to  my  so  repre- 
senting him  ?” 

It  may  be  all  very  well  as  a joke,  to  say  that 
Canterbury  Cathedral  was  like  this  church, 
and  that  church  like  the  other  one;  and  so 
ring  the  changes  till  we  get  up  to  a really 
ancient  church,  and  then  say  the  last  was  like 
its  predecessor, and  that  similar  to  others,  which 
had  some  features  in  common  with  other  others, 
and  that  therefore  there  was  no  real  change 
after  all  between  the  arrangements  of  a Gothic 
cathedral  and  an  ancient  Basilica : that,  I say, 
may  be  all  very  well  as  a joke,  but  for  any  one’ 
with  the  two  structures  actually  before  his 
very  eyes,  seriously  to  assert  that  there  was 
any  similarity  between  them,  either  in  arrange- 


ment or  use,  really  surpasses  the  bounds  of 
fair  discussion.  If  the  one  be  “ sacramental,” 
the  other  must  be  diabolical ; for  good  and 
evil  are  scarcely  more  opposed  to  each  other 
than  are  those  opposite  ideas  of  religious  wor- 
ship which  are  embodied  in  a Gothic  cathedral 
and  a Christian  Basilica. 

Your  correspondent  is  again  most  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  attributing  the  gradual  length- 
ening of  chancels,  which  I maintain  to  be 
solely  owing  to  the  progressive  advancement 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  to  “ the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  clergy;”  it  so 
happening  that  the  parochial  division  had  taken 
place  before  this  chancel  increase,  and  that 
this  increase  is  the  most  remarkable  in  parish 
churches,  where  only  one,  or  at  the  most 
three,  ministers  were  located. 

John  Elliott. 
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Cuiro  and  its  Buildings ; by  a German  Archi- 
tect.— The  gigantic  king’s  halls  of  Thebes  have 
now  been  mute  for  many  a day,  and  the  place 
once  occupied  by  Memphis  changed  into  a forest 
of  palms.  Alexandria,  that  creation  of  the 
Macedonian,  was  also  nigh  vanishing  away, 
when  the  increased  communication  between 
east  and  west  called  her  into  new  existence. 
The  real  centre,  however,  of  Young  Egypt, 
its  splendour  and  glow  of  colours  reflect  from 
that  city  which  the  Oriental  calls,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  whole  land,  Masr — we  Europeans, 
Cairo.  It  was  founded  by  the  rebel  Fatimites, 
in  9/0,  a.c.,  and  its  citadel,  far-sighted,  pos- 
sesses in  its  gigantic  well,  hewn  600  feet  down 
to  the  level  of  the  Nile  in  the  solid  rock — a 
work  not  quite  unworthyof  ancient Pharaohism. 
Whoever  wishes  to  understand  how  Egypt 
speaks  to  the  mind  of  the  artist,  may  ascend 
the  castle,  and  place  himself  on  the  large 
terrace  of  Saladin.  The  colossal  pyramids  lay 
in  sepulchral  quiet  on  the  brim  of  the  desert, 
and  three  to  four  hundred  Moschee  steeples, 
many  of  gilded  lead,  glitter  in  the  radiant  sun, 
and  proclaim  the  splendour  of  the  African 
capital.  The  rubbish  heaps  of  Memphis  and 
Heliopolis  define  the  picture  on  both  sides. 
Cairo  is  now  one  of  the  world’s  cities,  as  its 
area,  including  that  of  the  old  town  and  Boolak, 
equals  that  of  Paris.  The  symmetry  of  Euro- 
pean cities,  however,  is  here  sought  for  in 
vain  : it  is  an  inextricable  chaos  of  short  cuts 
de  sac  (no-thoroughfares),  districts  closed  up 
by  gates,  streets  running  and  diverging  with- 
out order  or  system,  and  exhibiting  a real  zig- 
zag, without  any  inscriptions  or  numbering. 
A broad  canal  of  considerable  depth  conducts 
the  water  from  the  Nile-island,  Rudha,  right 
through  the  city.  The  only  pharos  for  guiding 
the  stranger  towards  some  orientation,  are  the 
large  squares,  of  which  that  of  Eskebieh, 
covered  with  shadowing  trees,  is  double  the 
size  of  the  Luxor-place,  in  Paris.  The  houses, 
rising  to  two  or  three  lofty  stories,  according 
to  Oriental  fashion,  are  mostly  made  of  bricks, 
moulded  of  Nile  loam,  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
without  burning,  and  only  those  of  the  rich 
have  the  lower  story  constructed  of  hewn 
stones,  and  above  a glare  of  most  varied 
colours.  One  of  the  minarets,  called  Sultan 
Hazan,  has  a vast  and  towering  dome  and 
two  minarets,  which  proudly  rise  even  above 
the  height  of  the  citadel.  This  building  may 
justly  be  called  the  finest  in  Cairo,  from  the 
wasteful  display  of  arabesques,  made  of 
marble,  bronze,  and  fine  stone,  and  the  gigantic 
passages  of  the  Koran,  written  in  gold  and 
every  hue  of  colour.  As  Constantinople 
was  built  in  emulation  of  Rome,  so  at  old 
Cairo  the  Fatimite  Sultan  wanted  to  surpass 
the  seat  of  the  Caliphs  at  Bagdad.  There  are 
plenty  of  gardens  here,  like  in  most  cities  of 
the  Orient;  none  of  our  French  trellice-work, 
but  tufts  of  shadowy  foliage,  citrons  and 
oranges,  the  vine,  yellow-blooming  acacias, 
sycamores  and  date  palms,  mulberries,  myrtles, 
and  pomegranates.  We  thus  better  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  chiosks  ( ganden  pavil- 
lour ) which  surround  these  spaces  : their  most 
gaudy  colours  are  but  the  reflex  of  that  nature 
amongst  the  scenery  of  which  they  have  been 
erected. 

Berlin  : Art  for  the  People. — One  of  the 
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great  effects  resulting  from  the  world’s  exhibi- 
tion at  London,  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Germany — and  its  author  is  no  less  a 
man  than  Peter  Cornelius.  It  is  the  plan  to 
produce,  at  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  of 
Berlin,  a sort  of  majalica,  which  albeit  of  little 
cost,  should  still  exhibit  the  highest  perfection 
of  form,  colouring,  and  painting.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,'  those  periods 
where  popular  culture  was,  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  at  its  highest  acme,  the  fabrication  of 
majalica  in  Italy  had  been  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfection.  There  exists  a tradition  that 
Raffaelle  had  a set  of  plate  made  for  one  of 
his  mistresses,  who  kept  a tavern,  and  that 
he  himself  furnished  the  drawings  of  the  forms 
and  ornamentation.  That  his  pupils  have  not 
neglected  to  follow  such  example,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  making  of 
majalica  reached  a high  degree  of  perfection  at 
Urbino  from  1530  to  1580. 

Augsburg Art  and  Improvements.  — The 
present  exhibition  of  the  Art-Union  of  this 
city  has  been  a very  good  one,  as  the  com- 
mittee have  purchased  about  twenty  pictures 
from  the  Munich  union,  amongst  which  "were 
paintings  by  Stangi,  Morgenstern,  Valtz,  &c. 
King  Ludwig  wished,  of  late,  that  the  memory 
of  Holbein  should  be  still  further  honoured  in 
this  city,  and  a fine  marble  bust  of  this  master 
had  been  executed  by  M.  Lasson,  in  Munich  : 
this  also  graced  the  exhibition.  As  some 
years  ago  two  hitherto  unknown  pictures  of 
Holbein  had  been  discovered  in  the  lofts  of  the 
convent  of  Sta.  Anna,  they  had  been  restored 
and  placed  with  the  bust  of  the  old  master. 
They  represent  an  Augsburg  patrician  and  his 
young  wife.  The  bust  will  be  ultimately  placed 
in  the  Holbein  Hall  of  the  Gallery.  As  the 
wish  becomes  prevalent  at  Augsburg  that 
more  travellers  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
facility  of  its  present  access  by  railway,  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  covered  arcades,  once  usual 
in  Italian  and  German  cities,  and  to  have  them 
ornamented  by  frescoes,  representing  scenes 
from  the  history  of  this  old  commercial  empo- 
rium. Besides  the  paintings  of  Holbein,  the 
Augsburg  Gallery  is  very  rich  in  works  of  the 
old  school  of  Upper  Germany  ( Oberdeutsche 
Schule ) : the  locality  of  the  Art- Union,  more- 
over, is  decorated  with  Italian  frescoes  from 
the  times  of  the  Fuggers,  fifteenth  century. 
At  the  same  time,  the  inconvenience  of  having 
placed  the  railway  terminus  outside  the  town, 
becomes  severely  felt,  and  a plan  has  been 
started  to  transfer  it  to  some  more  central 
locality ; which,  however,  would  imply  an 
outlay  of  two  millions  of  florins. 

The  World's  Art- Exhibition  at  Bntssels. — 
The  following  royal  decree  has  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur  Be^e,'dated  16th  March  : “ Reviewing 
our  decrees  relating  to  a National  Exhibition 
of  works  of  art  which  has  taken  place  every  three 
years  at  Brussels ; and  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  would 
commence  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  close 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  coincides  with 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  Industry  which 
will  open  at  London  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year ; considering  also,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  requisite  to  impart  to  the  Belgian 
Artistic  Exhibition  a more  general  character, 
by  inviting  thereto  competitors  of  all  nations; 
pursuant  to  the  report  of  our  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  We  have  decreed  and  do  decree: — 
Art  1.  A general  exhibition  of  works  of  living 
artists  will  take  place  at  Brussels,  on  the  15th 
August  next.  Art.  2.  The  organisation  and 
direction  of  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition  of  1851, 
are  entrusted  to  a commission,  the  members  of 
which  will  be  appointed  by  our  Minister  of  the 
Interior.— Leopold,  Regius.” 

Members  of  the  above  Commission. — Messrs. 
Alvin,  keepers  of  the  royal  library ; Count  de 
Beaufort,  inspector-general  of  fine  arts  ; De- 
man, architect;  Geefs,  statuary;  Madon, 
artist. 


A New  Daguerreotype  Gallery. — 
A new  Daguerreotype  Gallery  is  to  be  built  at 
107,  Regent-street,  for  Mr.  Claudet;  Mr. 
Eppy,  architect.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
tenders  : — Saunders  and  Woolcott,  4961. ; 
Yardley,  4901. ; Taylor  (Regent’s-park),  ac- 
cepted, 425 1. 
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SCENERY  AND  THE  STAGE. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. — The  great  theatre 
in  the  ITaymarket,  which,  as  we  have  before 
said,  presents  one  of  the  most  successful 
pieces  of  theatrical  decoration  in  London,  has 
been  thoroughly  renovated,  and  looks  as  well  as 
it  did  when  first  completed  : the  gold-coloured 
hangings  have  been  refreshed,  and  the  pictures 
which  filled  the  panels  of  the  ceiling,  pro- 
scenium, and  drop-scene,  have  been  cleaned 
and  strengthened,  so  that  our  foreign  and 
provincial  visitors  will  see  it  in  its  best  aspect. 
A brilliant  season  is  of  course  expected,  and 
Mr.  Lumley  has  made  his  arrangements  to  be 
equal  to  the  occasion.  In  a new  ballet  pro- 
duced on  the  opening  night,  called  “ L’lle  des 
Amours,”  Mr.  C.  Marshall  has  given  some 
very  brilliant  scenery : the  effects  and  group- 
ings, such  as  Watteau  painted,  are  also  good. 
The  first  scene  is  of  practical  attainment, — a 
pleasant  place  by  the  river’s  side,  with  its 
church,  and  trees,  and  houses,  such  as 
one  meets  with  on  the  Rhine  or  the 
Moselle  : the  last  is  a bower  of  roses, 
more  bright  and  beautiful  than  one  finds 
in  the  world,  but  none  the  less  pleasant 
to  look  at.  The  rain  was  pouring  mercilessly 
out  of  doors,  and  we  were  grateful  for  a little 
sunlight,  justifying  pink  and  white  satin  for 
peasant’s  wear.  Mons.  Van  de  Weyer  lamented 
the  other  night  that  we  did  not  transfer  the 
architecture  of  our  stage  to  our  streets  : it 
would  be  very  desirable  at  the  same  time  to 
transfer  the  atmosphere  and  climate. 

Diorama  of  a Tour  through  Europe. — As  we 
have  mentioned  Mr.  Marshall’s  name,  we  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  great  im- 
provement has  been  effected  in  the  lighting 
and  management  of  his  large  moving  Diorama 
at  her  Majesty’s  Concert-room,  Haymarket, 
already  previously  described  by  us  with  com- 
mendation. Here,  truly,  more  than 

" Fancy,  like  the  finger  of  the  clock. 

Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home.” 

Here  are  the  places  themselves  in  their  true 
similitude,  some  of  them  from  daguerreotypes, 
and  the  others  from  sketches  on  the  spot.  It 
forms  at  once  an  instructive  and  charming 
exhibition. 

The  Vanbrugh  Club. — “ When  the  drama 
has  flourished,  so  have  the  sister  fine  arts, 
especially  architecture.”  The  club  of  young 
architects  and  others  who  have  taken  this  sen- 
tence from  the  chair  of  the  Academy  for  their 
motto,  Vanbrugh  for  their  godfather,  and  once 
in  the  year  don  the  sock  and  buskin  to  show 
their  powers  of  assumption,  good  memory,  and 
facility  of  utterance,  gave  a performance  at  the 
Soho  Theatre  on  the  20th.  The  pieces  selected 
were  Jerrold’s  “Beau  Nash,”  “Time  tries 
All,”  and  “ The  Critic,” — the  first,  a profes- 
i sional  joker  might  say— -seeking  a reason  for 
: the  selection, — because  the  hero  was  a Bath 
brick  ; the  second,  with  an  eye  to  the  houses 

■ of  .some  speculative  builders;  and  the  third, 

■ because  architects  are  not  usually  very  fond  of 
i having  it  played  by  other  people.  All  the 
[ pieces  were  very  creditably  acted, — “ Time  tries 

All,”  in  particular  ; and  to  two  or  three  of  the 
[ performers  individually,  stronger  praise  might 
> with  justice  be  given. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre,  Strand. — The  new 
drama  here,  “The  Disowned,” — a stirring 
romance  in  three  volumes,  with  all  the  Adelphi 
effects  : there  are  some  very  truthful  interiors. 

1 The  last  scene,  too, — a wood-road  by  moon- 
i light — is  very  effective. 


The  Old  Pool  Bridge,  Liverpool. — 
I The  Old  Pool  Bridge,  which  formerly  crossed 
:!  the  Pool  of  Liverpool,  has  been  recently  ex- 
b burned  during  some  excavations  by  the  gas 
- companies.  It  consists  of  a single  arch  of 
i about  12  feet  span,  semi-circular  in  form,  and 
3 of  two  orders,  and  is  built  of  coarse  yellow 
5:  sandstone.  This  bridge  was  built  by  Lord 
\ Molyneux  in  1672,  to  the  road  across  the 
: common,  and  is  now  short  of  the  centre  of 
L Liverpool.  The  Pool,  a small  river  and 
» estuary  running  from  the  Mosslake  (all  long 
si  since  built  over)  was  filled  up  within  the 
ttjmemory  of  persons  still  living.  The  bridge  is 
nnow  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
s!  street. 


FIRES  IN  CRAZY  CHIMNEYS. 

Another  fire,  through  the  improper  con- 
struction of  chimney  flues,  very  nearly  de- 
stroyed Gunnersbury-house,  a few  days  ago. 
It  appears  that  timbers  in  close  contact  with 
the  flues  had  become  ignited,  and  that,  as 
is  the  case  with  one-half  of  the  accidental  fires, 
the  flames  burst  forth  when  least  expected, 
after  the  fire  in  the  chimney  had  been  extin- 
guished. 

In  the  erection  of  chimney  shafts  even  of 
new  bouses,  very  rarely  is  sufficient  attention 
paid  to  the  laying  of  bricks  with  mortar  in  com- 
pact courses,  and  when  the  workmanship  is 
least  faulty,  the  mode  of  fixing  dressings  and 
fitments  in  wood  is  extremely  reprehensible  : 
while  the  work  is  green  the  carpenter  follows 
on  with  floorings  and  skirtings,  drives  plugs 
into  the  chimney-breast  to  take  his  nails,  lays 
trimmers  on  close  to  the  wall  (never  more  than 
9 inches  and  often  only  4 inches  in  thickness), 
and  completes  his  flouring  also  up  to  the 
brickwork.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  plugs 
so  driven  form  an  aperture  and  frequently 
force  off  the  plaster  (or  pagetting)  within  the 
shaft. 

The  new  mode  of  sweeping  flues  with  whale- 
bone brooms  protruded  up  the  shaft,  soon 
abrades  any  loose  particles ; and  the  frequent 
recurring  raps  of  the  iron  joints  by  which  the 
cane  rod  is  connected,  lays  bare  the  bricks  and 
prepares  the  flue,  already  roughened  within, 
for  the  adhesion  of  a dense  sooty  concrete  : 
in  this  state,  when  a chimney  accidentally  be- 
comes ignited  (and  it  is  then  a happy  accident 
if  the  wooden  plugs,  by  this  time  pretty  inflam- 
mable, or  dried  to  touchwood,  do  not  lend 
their  aid  as  occult  and  dozy  incendiaries  !) 
away  goes  the  structure  like  oil  and  flax. 

Old  houses  are  notoriously  ill-constructed  as 
regards  these  particulars  : all  the  defects  before 
noticed  are  found  in  them ; and,  moreover, 
the  venerable  usage  of  laying  beams  of  timber 
directly  across  chambers  having  a bearing  on 
the  brickwork  of  the  chimney-breast  and  after 
exposing  the  end  flush  with  the  inner  surface 
or  parget  of  the  shaft,  perhaps  a corbel,  or  as 
the  masons  call  them  (very  properly  in  this 
case),  a cobble,  is  laid  in  the  wall  for  its 
support;  but  the  chimney  end  is  exposed 
none  the  less  to  danger,  and  there  is  no 
builder  who  (having  extensive  practice)  has 
not  pulled  down  old  houses  with  beams  charred 
and  part  consumed,  showing  that  the  fire  has 
so  reached  them  through  the  above-mentioned 
crevices,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  building 
was  due  to  the  absence  of  the  atmospheric  air 
alone.  There  is  also  in  old  buildings  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  plugs  driven  for 
the  adjustment  of  wainscot  panelling,  now 
grown  into  disuse ; and  the  covering  or  casing 
with  canvas  and  paper  these  linings  and  deco- 
rations of  antiquity,  though  it  may  mislead 
one  not  critical  in  this  respect,  adds  nothing 
to  security. 

Strike  the  wall,  it  sounds  like  a drum,  for 
it  is  a hollow  device,  and  when  the  fire  comes 
the  sound,  or  the  canvass,  will  increase  the 
fury. 

Even  in  old  houses  all  this  can  be  remedied  : 
all  wooden  skirtings  should  be  severed  from  the 
breasts  of  chimneys  : the  whole  space,  in  cen- 
tral stories,  for  3 or  4 feet  on  either  side  of  a 
fireplace,  is  a series  of  flues  almost  as  close  as 
the  pipes  of  an  organ  : a fire  in  any  one  of 
these  endangers  the  skirting,  floor,  and  house; 
therefore  every  plug  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  chinks  be  carefully  filled  with  cement : 
the  hearthstones  should  be  raised,  and  the 
entire  range  searched  lest  any  beam  or  trim- 
mer come  in  contact  with  the  flimsy  screen  of 
brick,  Jwhich  only  seems  to  be  a solid  wall : 
then  a coating  of  Keene’s  cement  should  be 
laid  on,  and  in  that  material  the  skirting  could 
be  worked  out  conformably  to  the  pattern  of 
the  remainder  of  the  room. 

As  to  the  wainscot,  if  any  there  be,  it  ought 
to  be  wholly  removed  from  the  face  of  chim- 
neys. 

With  respect  to  the  divisions  between  flues, 
which  are  by  Act  of  Parliament  qualified  at 
4 inches  only,  it  is  a question  if  that  be  enough  to 
withstand  the  cane,  ram,  and  brush,  and  when 
steam-engines  and  furnaces  are  taken  into  com- 
mon flues,  these  are  manifestly  insufficient.  The 


recent  method  of  constructing  chimney-shafts 
in  new  houses  by  the  use  of  the  tubular  flue  in 
terra  cotta  or  ironstone  pottery  ware  deserves 
consideration  : each  length  runs  about  20  or 
24  inches  : fitted  as  joint  and  socket  they 
form  an  incombustible  pipe,  extending  from 
the  fire-place  to  the  top  of  the  chimney ; and, 
as  no  thick  lodgment  of  soot  can  adhere  to 
the  smooth  surface,  although  such  a flue  take 
fire,  it  will  burn  out  before  a dead  heat  can  be 
generated,  and  timbers  even  in  contact  with  it 
will  escape  unscathed.  The  extreme  facility 
for  cleansing,  and  the  improved  draught, 
make  the  tubular  shaft  by  far  the  better  on  all 
accounts.  We  have  heard  it  objected  to  them 
that  the  soot  falls,  and  should  be  glad  to  have 
information  on  this  point.  New  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  many  of  the  mansions  and  hospi- 
tals erected  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
have  adopted  them. 


NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  CHAPEL, 

ST.  MARY  CRAY,  KENT. 

A new  congregational  chapel  is  now  being 
erected  at  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson. 

The  plan  consists  of  two  towers  connected 
by  an  arcaded  porch,  the  staircases  to  galleries 
being  placed  immediately  behind,  and  entered 
through  the  inner  sides  of  each  tower.  The 
chapel  in  the  clear  is  66  feet  long  by  44  feet 
wide,  and  is  lighted  entirely  by  a dome  of 
cast-iron  46  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  glazed 
with  ground  glass  in  44-inch  lengths,  bent  to 
the  curve  of  the  dome.  The  weight  of  the  glass 
is  30  ounces  to  the  foot.  To  avoid  the  unsightli- 
ness of  the  interior  of  the  dome  being  intersected 
by  the  beams  and  principals,  the  whole  roof 
weighing,  with  the  dome,  upwards  of  25  tons, 
is  carried  by  a double  pair  of  trussed  princi- 
pals 47  feet  apart,  connected  by  double  pur- 
lins also  trussed,  their  ends  resting  on  saddle- 
shoes  of  cast-iron. 

The  galleries  are  also  entirely  carried  by 
double  guides  trussed  with  2-inch  rods,  and 
are  capable  of  seating  nearly  300  persons. 
The  total  accommodation  provided  is  about 
900  sittings.  The  ground  floor  is  benched 
throughout,  and  has  a row  of  ten  carved  stalls 
at  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  eastern 
end.  The  pulpit,  entered  through  a semicir- 
cular archway  in  the  eastern  wall,  is  carved  in 
oak.  The  passage  ways  are  laid  with  black 
and  red  tiles,  and  the  building  is  heated  by 
hot  water. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  are  intended  ulti- 
mately to  be  adorned  with  paintings. 

The  exterior  is  faced  with  squared  flints 
laid  in  courses,  and  is  almost  the  first  attempt 
of  any  consequence  to  adapt  this  material 
to  an  Italian  structure.  The  dressings  are  of 
Caen  stone. 

The  whole  has  been  built  at  the  sole  expense 
ofMr.W.  Joynson,  the  well-known  paper  maker, 
at  a cost  of  about  5,000/.  Mr.  J ohn  Goodwin, 
of  Lewisham,  is  the  contractor. 

When  we  say  that  over  the  porch  there  is  a 
Venetian  window,  and  that  the  side  towers, 
crowned  with  a cornice  and  balustrade,  have 
two  stories  of  dwellinghouse  windows,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  external  appearance  of  the 
building  is  domestic  rather  than  ecclesiastical. 


An  International  Convention  of 
Industrials. — A “ delegate  from  the  Indus- 
trial Congress  of  New  York,”  Mr.  Parsons 
E.  Day,  gives  notice  that  there  is  to  be  a 
World’s  Convention  of  Mechanics  and  Work- 
ing Men  held  in  London,  during  the  Fair  of 
1851,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  inter- 
change of  opinions  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
labour  and  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
At  a meeting  of  this  society,  last  week,  Mr. 
Pieton  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Strype  contributed  the 
paper  of  the  evening,  pointing  out  “ the  objects 
and  advantages  of  the  study  of  arclneology,” 
which  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion,  in 
which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Boult, 
and  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner  took  part.  Mr.  Reed  an- 
nounced that  the  next  subject  for  the  students’ 
design  was  a roadside  inn,  in  the  Italian  style, 
to  be  sent  in  that  day  month. 
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THE  PALAZZO  DARIO. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  small  palaces 
to  be  found  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice.  It 
is,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  illustration,  in  the 
cinque-cento  style,  and  a remarkably  interest- 
ing specimen.  The  lunettes  are  filled  with 
choice  pieces  of  verd-antique  and  brocatello, 
which,  being  very  numerous  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  front,  give  the  palace  a sparkling 
effect.  There  is  a fault,  however,  in  this  building 
which  should  not  be  imitated,  that  is,  the 
almost  equal  height  of  all  the  stories. 

This  palace  has  lately  become  the  residence 
of  the  Russian  Consul. 

Detail. — Fig.  1 shows  the  base  mouldings, 
with  the  dressings  to  the  door  and  windows  in 
the  basement;  figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  the  cornices 
and  string-courses  ; fig.  5,  one  of  the  paterae 
or  lunettes  under  the  windows  of  the  one-pair 
story;  fig.  6,  the  lunettes  between  the  door 
and  windows  of  the  basement.  J.  T.  W. 

***  Mr.  Ruskin,in  “The  Stones  of  Venice,” 
mentions  this  palace  as  one  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  Renaissance  engrafted  on 
Byzantine,  taste.  The  date  of  it  he  considers 
about  I486. 


Cambridge  Architectural  Society. — 
The  concluding  meeting  of  this  society  for  the 
present  term  was  held  at  the  society’s  rooms, 
on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst.,  Professor  Willis 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  N.  Smith,  B.A.,  Trinity 
College,  read  a paper  upon  “The  History  of 
Church  Music.”  This  was  followed  by  a paper 
on  “ Homden  Conventional  Church,  York- 
shire,” by  Mr.  John  Denton,  St.  John’s. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOW  TO  THE  LATE 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Within  the  last  few  days  a stained  glass 
window  has  been  placed  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, to  the  memory  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  by  the  subscription  of  some  friends 
of  his  Grace. 

The  cathedral  at  Canterbury  contains,  with- 
out doubt,  the  finest  collection  of  illuminated 
windows  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
to  be  found  at  the  present  day,  both  as  regards 
the  number  of  windows  and  the  diversity  of 
pattern  : a casual  comparison  of  them  with 
the  famed  windows  of  Bourges  or  Troyes  will 
at  once  show  their  superiority  both  in  design 
and  execution.  It  is,  therefore,  a severe  test 
to  place  a modern  window  in  the  very  centre 
of  such  glass.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
new  window  bears  the  ordeal  satisfactorily. 
It  is  well  spoken  of  in  respect  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  border,  groundwork,  and  medal- 
lions, on  different  coloured  grounds,  and  the 
proportion  each  bears  to  the  whole. 

The  window  is  Norman,  with  circular  head, 
about  18  feet  in  height  and  8 feet  in  width. 
The  glass  is  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  medallions  for  the  subjects  forming 
the  central  portion  are  alternately  squares  and 
lozenges,  on  the  deep  blue  ground  usual  at 
this  period.  These  are  encircled  by  scrolls  of 
the  Early  English  style  of  foliage,  on  a ruby 
ground,  forming  awreath  round  each  medallion. 
The  white  stems  of  the  scrolls  are  intertwined, 
each  stem  terminating  with  a bunch  of  feathery 
leaves,  of  various  colours.  The  scrolls  spring 
from  the  outside  ring  of  a star,  composed  of 


similar  foliage,  on  a blue  ground,  which  star  i3 
set  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  ruby  ground  of 
the  scrolls.  Round  the  whole  window  runs  a 
border,  about  10  inches  in  width,  composed  of 
arabesque  foliage,  on  a ruby  ground,  encircling 
a number  of  circular  stars,  on  a blue  ground. 

There  is  an  inscription  beneath  the  border 
to  the  following  effect : “ In  memoriam  feliciter 
extensi  Episcopatus  Provinciae  Cantuariensis  in 
partibusTransmarinis,  Gulielmo  Howley  hujus 
Ecclesiae  Archiepiscopo.”  The  subjects  of  the 
medallions  illustrate  the  inscription. 

Our  informant  says  that  the  effect  of  the 
window  is  extremely  good,  both  on  a near  ap- 
proach, and  when  viewed  from  a distance,  at 
which,  though  the  whole  forms  a piece  of 
glowing  and  harmonious  colouring,  yet  the 
separate  portions,  as  medallions,  &c.,  stand 
out  in  clear  relief,  and  the  amalgamation  and 
consequent  neutralization  of  colour,  which  so 
often  renders  modern  windows  a failure,  is 
avoided. 


Roofing  the  Royal  Exchange.— The 
Gresham  Committee  have  refused  to  cover  the 
area  of  the  Exchange  with  glass,  as  requested 
by  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  a numerous  list  of 
city  merchants.  Meetings  in  the  Hall  of  Com- 
merce instead  of  the  Exchange  are  talked  of. 

Peel  Monuments.— Mr.  Noble,  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  the  Salford  Peel  Monu- 
ment, has  obtained,  it  is  said,  the  commission 
to  execute  a similar  work  at  Tamworth,— the 
result  of  a subscription  amongst  the  friends 
and  tenantry  of  the  late  baronet  in  that 
locality. 
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CAMBRIDGE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 

This  competition,  involving  many  excellent 
designs,  was  finally  decided  on  Tuesday  last 
by  the  committee,  in  favour  of  the  motto,  “ Au 
Bon  Droit,”  proving  to  be  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Kendall  and  Pope,  of  London,  the 
architects  of  the  Essex  County  Asylum.  Up- 
wards of  fifty  designs,  we  understand,  were 
sent  in,  the  estimates  varying  from  17,000/.  to 
70,000/.  The  style  of  the  approved  design  is 
Collegiate,  like  the  charitable  institutions  of 
olden  times;  with  a chapel,  tower,  and  spire 
forming  the  central  object.  The  accommoda- 
tion is  for  200  patients.  The  estimate,  26,000/. 


having  arrived.  The  chains  and  blocks  are  on 
the  spot,  with  six  large  crab  winches,  capable 
of  lifting  nearly  fifty  tons  each,  and  in  two 
months  a walking  passage,  at  least,  over  this 

rapid  stream  is  anticipated. It  has  been 

agreed  to  expend  the  fund  for  the  Bailey 
Testimonial,  at  Hereford,  on  the  cathedral 
choir,  in  preference  either  to  the  erection  of  a 

church,  or  the  formation  of  a statue,  &c. 

The  new  martello  tower,  west  of  the  dockyard 
at  Pembroke,  has  been  finished,  and  the  other 


competitors  except  six  or  eight;  and  designs 
which  had  cost  competitors  weeks  of  study  and 
labour,  independently  of  expense,  were  adju- 
dicated upon  and  rejected  in  a few  hours  by 
these  directors. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th,  the  directors  met 
again  for  the  second  time,  and  it  was  rumoured 
in  the  town  that  the  final  decision  would  be 
made  that  day;  but  I could  not  credit  this  re- 
port : however,  the  Bradford  paper,  which  was 
published  the  day  following,  said,  they  had 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Subscriptions  are  being  entered  into  for 
the  reseating  of  Boston  Church,  at  a cost  of 
about  3,000/.  The  number  of  seats  will  also  be 

increased  by  500. The  churchwardens  of 

St.  Swithin’s  parish,  Lincoln,  are  about  to  call 
for  tenders  for  the  formation  of  a parochial 
cemetery  on  a plan  already  prepared  for  a site 
also  ready  fixed  on.  The  ground  is  to  be  laid 

out  on  the  continental  system. On  Tuesday 

in  last  week  the  first  stone  of  a new  chapel, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Norwich  Infirmary  and  Asylum,  was  laid  on 
the  ground  adjoining  that  institution  for  aged 
persons.  The  guardians  voted  250/.  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Kitton,  architect,  supplied  plans, 
and  Messrs.  Howard  and  Stone  contracted  for 
the  erection.  The  chapel  will  be  cruciform, 
built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  slate.  The 
interior  will  be  fitted  up  to  accommodate  200 
persons.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the 
separation  of  infirm,  insane,  and  epileptic  per- 
sons.  A companion  memorial  to  the  monu- 

mental window  recently  placed  in  the  church 
of  Litcham,  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  Douglas  Lynes, 
of  that  place,  in  memory  of  his  late  father,  has 
recently  been  dedicated  by  Miss  Lynes  to  the 
memory  of  her  late  mother.  The  two  windows 
are  severally  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  in  the  easternmost  compart- 
ment of  the  south  wall  of  that  aisle.  Both  are 
of  three  lights,  and  have  the  same  tracery  : in 
each  the  two  side-lights  have  emblematical 
devices,  within  quatrefoiles,  and  trefoiles  upon 
a field  of  diapered  quarries,  within  rich  bor- 
ders, while  the  two  central  lights  have  cano- 
pied figures.  In  Miss  Lynes’s  window  the 
central  light  is  occupied  by  a group,  consisting 
of  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  having  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  sitting  in  rapt  attention  at  his  feet : at 
the  base  of  the  composition,  in  an  architectural 
panel,  is  an  appropriate  text.  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Nixon,  of  London,  are  the  artists  of  both 
windows  : the  designs  were  furnished  by  the 
son  of  the  incumbent  of  Litcham,  the  Rev. 

Charles  Boutell.  The  tender  of  Mr. 

Denham,  of  Ryde,  builder,  is  accepted  for  the 
building  of  a new  house  for  Lord  and  Lady 
Downes,  at  Binstead,  upon  the  original  site. 

Great  excitement  prevails  at  Dudley,  in 

consequence  of  the  castle  ruins,  walks,  and 
caverns  having  been  leased  by  Lord  Ward  to 
the  South  Staffordshire  Railway  Company  for 
a period  of  seven  years.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  company  do  not  intend  to 
exclude  the  inhabitants.  The  object  they  have 
in  view,  says  Avis’s  Gazette,  is  annually  to  pro- 
duce a series  of  castle  fetes,  as  a speculation 

to  bring  traffic  on  their  line  to  Dudley. 

The  idea  of  erecting  a new  church  amongst  the 
villas  now  being  erected  on  the  Cook’s  Folly 
side  of  Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  is  entertained 
by  the  inhabitants  in  that  district.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  has  given  his  consent  to  the 

project. The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Paul’s 

Parochial  Schools,  Bristol,  was  laid  on  Thurs- 
day in  last  week.  The  contract,  according  to 
the  Bristol  Journal,  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
John  Lawrence,  builder,  and  the  erection  is 

expected  to  cost  about  800/. Nearly  20,000/. 

have  now  been  raised  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  General  Hospital  at  Bristol,  and  the 
selection  of  a site  is  engaging  the  attention  of 

the  committee. The  banks  of  the  Wye,  at 

Chepstow,  near  the  intended  bridge,  now  bear 
a business-like  appearance,  and  the  immense 


is  in  a very  forward  state.  The  small  fort  on  made  every  inquiry  about  the  music  hall,  and 
the  Stack  Rock,  at  the  entrance  of  the  haven,  I they  had  been  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  pub- 
is progressing  under  the  hands  of  the  con-  lish  the  decision  of  the  committee  that  day;  so 
tractors.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  [ that,  after  this  statement,  I thought  my  infor- 
another  and  more  powerful  battery  of  heavy  mation  received  on  the  Wednesday  was  not 
guns  on  Thorn  Island,  commanding  the  | far  from  being  correct,  and  I concluded  that 

southern  entrance. When  the  last  stone  j the  directors  were  about  to  decide  this  im- 

was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  spire  of  St.  | portant  matter  too  hastily,  to  come  to  an 
James’s  Church,  Devonport,  the  clergyman, ; honest,  impartial,  and  correct  decision,  such  a 
architect,  builders,  workmen,  and  others,  par- 1 decision  which  every  competitor  had  a right  to 
took  of  luncheon  on  a platform  round  the  top- 1 expect  at  their  hands. 

stone,  150  feet  from  the  ground. The'  On  Friday,  the  2 1st,  the  directors  met,  for 

foundation-stone  of  schools  in  connection  with  j the  third  time,  when  they  selected  the  design 
St.  Ann’s  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Edge-hill,  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson.  So  you 


Liverpool,  was  laid  on  Monday  week.  The 
new  edifice  will  be  in  the  early  English  style, 
and  its  interior  being  about  93  feet  by  30,  it 
will  afford  accommodation  for  about  850  boys, 
girls,  and  infants.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  W. 
Willis  Lloyd,  of  St.  George’s,  Hull;  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  erection  will  be  completed 
within  the  present  year.  The  purchase-money 
of  the  land  has  been  contributed  by  subscrip- 
tions, amounting  to  about  600/.,  and  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  building,  including  the 

land,  is  2,000/. It  is  intended  to  take  up 

and  relay  the  paved  approaches  to  the  various 
entrances  to  St.  Giles’s  parish  church,  New- 
castle-under-Lyme. The  grave-stones  are  to 

be  replaced. 'The  Darwen  Gas  Company 

have  recently  declared  a dividend  of  7 per 
cent.,  and  the  Durham  Gas  Company  one 

of  8 per  cent. The  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton’s 

Monument,  recently  erected  in  the  Wood- 
house  Cemetery,  Leeds,  is  about  23  feet 
in  height,  and  covers  a space  7 feet  square 
at  the  base.  It  is  composed  of  base  or 
pedestal  supporting  four  Grecian  Doric 
columns,  6 feet  9 inches  high,  surmounted 
by  an  architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  &c.  The 
architrave  is  ornamented  with  guttae : the 
triglyphs  are  omitted,  and  sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  the  cross,  a book,  and  olive 
branches  substituted.  The  four  angles  are 
ornamented  with  honeysuckles  and  hanging 
wreaths.  On  the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  placed 
a large  urn,  partly  covered  by  drapery.  The 
design  was  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  archi- 
tect, and  executed  in  cleansed  stone  from  Park 
Spring  Quarries,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hogg,  of  Leeds. 

builder. The  foundation  stone  of  a chapel 

for  the  Wesleyan  reformers,  was  laid  at  Dock- 
street,  Monkwearmouth,  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week.' Docks  are  about  to  be  con- 
structed at  Shields. The  foundation-stone 

of  the  new  slaughter-houses  at  Edinburgh  is  to 
be  laid  on  31st  instant. 


see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  at  three  sittings,  the 
directors  of  the  St.  George’s  Hall,  Bradford, 
decided,  in  as  many  hours,  what  would  have 
taken  you,  or  any  other  professor  of  equal 
respectability  and  standing,  as  many  days  to 
decide. 

And  this  decision  accords  with  a report 
which  was  current  in  the  town  a fortnight 
before  the  plans  were  sent  in. 

A gentleman  has  informed  me  there  are 
several  plans  of  considerable  merit  by  archi- 
tects in  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  London,  and  as 
there  is  much  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  directors,  I hope  they  will  make 
a public  exhibition  of  all  the  designs,  in  order 
that  the  competitors  and  the  public  may  judge 
for  themselves . 

A Lover  of  Fair  Play  and  a 
Competitor. 


COMPETITION  FOR  ST.  GEORGE’S 
HALL,  BRADFORD. 

The  competition  for  St.  George’s  Hall,  Brad- 
ford, which  was  advertised  in  The  Builder 
for  weeks,  inviting  architects  to  submit  de- 
signs, and  relative  to  which  about  200  archi- 
tects applied  for  “ instructions,”  has,  like  other 
similar  affairs,  been  decided.  Flow?  I will 
tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  briefly  as  its  import- 
ance will  permit  me. 

On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  this  month  of 
March,  the  designs  were  sent  in  to  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Hailstone ; and  I am  told  a goodly 
number  were  received,  but  the  exact  number 
has  not  transpired  to  the  public  at  the  time  I 
write  this.  On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  three  days 
after  the  designs  were  sent  in,  the  directors 
met  for  the  first  time  to  examine  them,  when  it 
was  declared  that  most  of  the  designs  possessed 
very  considerable  merit,  and  many  of  them 
were  very  eligible  and  suitable  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  building  is  intended.  But,  not' 


withstanding  the  eligibility  of  so  many  of  the 

tube,  manufactured  on  the  spot,  will  shortly  designs,  the  directors,  before  they  broke  up 
be  removed ; the  heavy  castings  from  Dublin  J their  first  meeting,  decided  the  fate  of  all  the 


TO  LAY  PLAIN  TILES.— TILE  ARCHES 
FOR  ROOFS. 

In  reply  to  “ W.  X.,”  as  to  the  best  method 
of  laying  plain  tiles  on  a roof  so  as  to  make  it 
completely  weather-tight,  I would  advise  the 
following  method,  viz.,  first,  let  the  tiles  be 
well  damped  in  water  previous  to  being  laid  on 
the  roof,  and  let  all  the  heading  joints  of  each 
course  of  tiling  be  carefully  jointed  with  good 
mortar,  and  the  edges  of  the  tiles  rubbed  to- 
gether. The  joint  of  mortar  should  only 
extend  from  the  top  of  the  tile  down  to  5 inches 
above  the  bottom  end  of  the  same — the  lower 
5 inches  of  joint  to  be  left  entirely  without  any 
jointing  whatsoever,  so  as  to  allow  the  rain 
water  to  find  its  way  freely  through  the  joint 
between  the  tiles  down  on  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  tile  immediately  under  the  joint,  and 
from  thence  downwards  to  the  eaves  or  drip. 
If  the  tiles  are  10  inches  long  there  will,  by 
this  means,  be  5 inches  of  weather-tight  work 
higher  up  on  the  roof  than  the  gauge  of  the 
tiling,  and  a lap  of  2 inches  where  the  three 
thicknesses  of  tiling  are.  It  is  most  essential 
that  the  tiles  be  all  whole  and  entire  at  the  top 
ends,  and  well  jointed,  as  that  is  the  place 
where  the  wet  is  likely  to  find  its  way  through 

0 the  inside  of  the  roof,  if  not  properly  taken 
care  of.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  open 
part  of  the  joints  between  the  tiles  extends 

1 inch  higher  up  on  the  roof  than  the  lower 
ends  of  the  course  of  tiles  immediately  lying 
on  the  same,  thereby  allowing  the  rain  water 
that  may  be  driven  upwards  by  the  wind  or 
capillary  attraction  to  find  its  way  freely  down- 
wards again. 

By  this  method  there  is  no  occasion  to  bed 
the  tiles ; but  if  they  are  bedded  the  mortar 
should  on  no  account  be  laid  any  lower  down 
on  the  tiles  than  5 inches  up  from  the  lower 
ends  of  the  same,  and  which  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  finished  tiling  look  very  open  at 
the  bottom  of  each  course.  Bedding  the  tiles 
with  hay  or  straw  is  of  little  or  no  use,  except 
to  steady  them.  A Clerk  of  Works. 

In  reply  to  “ W.  X.,”  who  is  anxious 
to  know  the  best  method  of  laying  plain 
titles,  permit  me  to  say,  first,  if  round  end 
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tiles  are  used  (or  any  other  ornamental 
files)  the  lap  should  be  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  more  than  in  the  common  plain  tiles  : the 
length  of  the  tile  (as  they  vary)  will  give  the 
gauge  two  inches,  being  the  usual  lap  of  com- 
mon tiles.  Secondly,  with  ornamental  tiles 
the  lath  should  be  laid  to  a line-mark  upon 
the  rafters,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  laths 
should  be  perfectly  straight,  and  so  make  the 
tiling  weather-tight.  The  tiles  should  be  laid 
in  very  fine  mortar,  made  of  loam  and  new 
horsedung,  well  tempered  and  mixed  together  : 
if  the  tiles  be  nearly  straight,  great  care  is 
required  in  the  laying.  Fine  blade  moss,  if 
procurable,  carefully  laid  on  the  heads  of  the 
tiles,  and  not  too  thick,  will  be  found  effectual 
against  the  weather.  W.  C.  S. 

In  your  third  volume  (p.  371)  I find  roofs 


MODERN  MONUMENTAL  BRASS. 

A tablet  in  monumental  brass  to  the 
memory  of  the  officers  of  Lord  Hardinge’s 
staff  who  fell  in  the  battles  of  the  Punjab,  has 
been  recently  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Archer. 

The  brass  is  entirely  of  oriental  design,  and 
is  composed  of — a canopy  embattled  and 
worked  in  sunk  panels  (by  a method  of  the 
artist’s  own  production),  which  contain  orna- 
ment in  geometrical  figures,  and  the  word 
“ Moodkee  ” upon  a ground  of  colour. 

A figure  of  an  angel  upon  a ground  of  deep 
azure  and  stars,  displays  the  inscription.* 
Buttresses,  on  which  are  a trophy  of  British 
arms,  the  trumpet,  banner  worked  with  the 
royal  arms,  &c.,  and  the  national  flag,  on  the 
one  side ; and  on  the  other  a trophy  of  Sikh 
arms,  containing  the  peculiar  Sikh  head-piece 
with  heron  plumes,  nasal,  and  coif  de  maille, 


building  is  to  be  executed  in  red  brick  and 
Derbyshire  stone  : the  windows  will  be  mul- 
lioned  and  transomed ; and  each  of  the  wings 
will  have  a bold  bay  window,  whilst  the 
slightly  projecting  centre  will  have  an  oriel 
over  the  entrance  doorway,  which  will  form  a 
principal  feature,  having  an  entablature  over 
it,  supported  by  semi-classic  square  columns 
and  pilasters.  The  building  is  being  erected 
by  Messrs.  Branson  and  Gwyther,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hemming, 
architect. 


mentioned  formed  of  plain  tiles  (flat  in  cement)  minutely  worked  in  double  rings,  the  shield 
three  courses  thick  j the  span  about  19  feet,  j ornamented  with  a tracery  in  low  relief,  the 
&c.  Wrought-iron  bars  were  used  inches  j tulwar  crese,  richly-ornamented  gauntlet,  ban- 
by  li,  four  feet  apart,  and  others  of  smaller  | ner  bearing  the  lion  of  Scinde,  &c.  Beneath 
size  for  strutting.  I should  be  glad  to  know  | the  inscription,  the  word  “ Feroz-sha-hur, 


how  these  answer  in  point  of  economy  and 
durability. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  roofs  of  third-rate 
houses,  15  or  1G  feet  span,  might  be  formed 
(if  cambered  about  a foot)  with  iron  of  about 
half  the  size  of  the  above,  bearing  on  stone 
corbels.  For  some  houses  (to  save  loss)  the 
roof  might  answer  for  the  ceiling  by  compoing 
the  under  side. 

By  properly  bedding  the  tiles  in  good  cement 
I have  no  doubt  a strong  roof  can  he  made : the 
top  course,  if  Peake’s  terro-metallic,  would  be 
all  the  better,  as  being  hard  and  straight. 

No  doubt  some  of  your  readers  have  exe- 
cuted roofs  of  this  description,  and  can  speak 
as  to  their  merit. 

A Working  Bricklayer. 


in  large  bright  chaiacters  upon  a ground  of 
scarlet. 

The  base  is  composed  of  elephants  entwining 
their  trunks  with  the  flowers  of  the  lotus,  upon 
a ground  of  diaper,  bright  flowers  upon  green 
— a bracket  completing  the  design. 

The  brass  is  intended  to  be  inlaid  in  Pur- 
beck  stone,  and  will  be  sent  to  India. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  KENSINGTON 
GARDENS,  &c. 

Now  that  glass  and  iron  are  so  cheap, 
would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  expend  a few 
pounds  in  placing  a glass  roof  over  the  build- 
ing in  Kensington  Gardens  (designated  a con- 
servatory), and  make  a few  alterations  so  as  to 
allow  the  light  to  enter  in  front,  making  it  a 
fit  receptacle  for  plants,  and  not,  as  at  present, 
a miserable  dungeon,  where  they  are  condemned 
to  linger  out  a miserable  existence.  The  ex- 
pense could  be  but  small. 

I would  also  direct  your  attention  to  a great 
eye-sore,— the  state  of  the  margin  of  the  orna- 
mental water,  almost  a second  edition  of  the 
mud  banks  of  Father  Thames.  This  might  be 
effectually  remedied,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance greatly  enhanced,  by  the  erection  of  a 
stone  plinth  and  balustrade  all  round  the  mar- 
gin, making  also  a few  handsome  inclines  for 
the  water- fowl : a few  statues  or  vases  would 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  land 
here  is  sadly  deficient  of  drainage:  even  as 
late  as  last  Sunday  I was  almost  over  shoes’ 
top  in  trying  to  effect  a crossing  from  the 
water  to  the  bridge.  I would  also  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  footpath  in  Hyde  Park.  The  one 


GENERAL  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The  following  is  a description  of  this 
proposed  Institution -.—  The  building,  which 
is  about  to  be  erected  on  a piece  of  land 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Carpenter- 
road  and  Church -road,  Edgbaston,  is  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  and  will  present  its 
principal  front  to  Carpenter-road.  In  plan  it 
will  consist  of  centre  and  wings,  the  former 
88  feet,  and  the  latter  22  feet  in  length.  The 
music-room  will  be  placed  at  the  north-west 
angle,  being  partially  detached  from  the  main 
building,  and  will  be  48  feet  by  25  feet.  The 
centre,  on  the  ground-floor,  will  consist  of 
entrance-hall,  20  feet  by  12  feet;  sale  shop, 
26  feet  by  18  feet ; secretary’s  offices,  master’s, 
mistress’s,  and  matron’s  rooms;  store-room, 
spacious  kitchen,  and  pantries.  Immediately 
in  the  rear  will  be  the  domestic  culinary  offices, 
and  the  kitchen  court;  and  beyond  them  the 
basket  shop,  60  feet  by  18  feet.  The  right- 
hand  wing  will  contain  dining-room,  40  feet 
by  20  feet;  boys’  school- room,  34  feet  by  20; 
and  staircase,  20  feet  by  9 feet ; the  opposite 
wing,  girls’  basket-room,  20  feet  by  32  feet ; 
girls’  school-room,  34  feet  by  20  feet;  and 
staircase  20  feet  by  9 feet ; and  these  wings 
will  be  connected  by  a corridor,  90  feet  by 
6 feet.  The  music-room  will  be  set  back  from 
the  line  of  main  front,  and  will  be  contiguous 
to  the  girls’ school-room.  The  first  floor  will 
consist  of  the  wings  and  the  front  portion  of  the 
central  building,  which  will  be  arranged  as 
dormitories,  sick-rooms,  &c.  A store-room 
will  also  be  erected  over  the  basket-shop,  of 
the  same  dimensions,  namely,  60  feet  by  18 


PARK  WICKETS  AND  GATES. 

Sir,— As  a resident  of  Westbourne-terrace, 

I think  I have  a right  to  complain  of  the  ill- 
nature  of  the  ranger  of  Hyde-park  in  shutting 
the  wicket-gates  which  lead  from  this  point  to 
Brompton  and  Kensington  Gore,  as  indeed  all 
the  other  foot  entrances,  at  eight  o’clock  p.  m. 
There  are  families  who  reciprocate  visits  with 
me,  and  the  distance  which  i3  but  half-a-mile 
across  the  park,  is  made  into  three  miles  (/)». 
when  we  are  forced  to  take  the  round  of  Park- 
lane  or  Kensington. 

It  is  churlish  to  obstruct  people  from  using 
the  public  thoroughfares  at  any  hour,  and  in- 
commodes many  a poor  man  whose  time  is  an 
object. 

Now,  sir,  pray  ask  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  to  show  a little  more 
courtesy  in  this  respect.  Of  late  there  does 
appear  to  be  somewhat  more  alacrity  in  public 
jobs,  for  instance,  in  the  prompt  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  marble  arch  ; but  whether  this  was 
done  to  get  the  start  of  remonstrance,  or  with 
the  desire  of  doing  something  remarkable  be- 
fore giving  up  office,  is  uncertain  : it  is,  how- 
ever, most  certain  that  the  curtailment  of  liber- 
ties complained  of  is  a general  nuisance,  and 
particular  grievance  to  me  and  many  more. 
My  friends  in  Mayfair  6ay  it  is  most  fortunate 
that  the  passage  between  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  (leading  to 
Curzon- street)  is  private  property,  and  not 
under  the  ban  of  the  Woods  and  Forests;  for, 
if  the  latter,  instead  of  being  locked  but  once 
a year,  it  would  be  shut  up  every  night  at 
sun-down,  like  Ivensington-gardens. 

Perhaps,  sir,  you  can  reply  to  a query, 
as  many  other  editors  do  : if  my  footman 
should  be  spiked  on  climbing  Hyde-park  rails, 
could  I recover  the  loss  of  his  services  and 
the  surgeon’s  bill  on  an  action  at  law  against 
the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Woods? 

Theresa. 

P.S.  I send  my  card  as  a voucher.  See 
what  you  can  do  for  us. 


along  Rotten-row  is  now  trodden  to  twice  _ its  _ 

original  width  with  the  present  traffic  : this  I feet.  At  the  rear  of  the  institution,  and  sepa- 
would  propose  at  once  to  increase,  and  so  rated  from  each  other  by  the  basket-room 
prevent  the  grass  being  destroyed.  The  other  i building,  will  be  the  play-grounds,  150  feet  by 
to  which  I particularly  allude  is  that  running  94  feet.  The  entire  site  of  the  institution  and 
from  the  Marble  Arch  to  the  lower  end  of  the  1 grounds  will  enclose  an  area  of  2 acres.  The 
Serpentine;  not  one-third  wide  enough  for  the 
traffic,  and  therefore  the  grass  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood proportionably  trodden  away.  This 
could  be  remedied  at  a small  cost,  and  would 
be  a great  public  convenience,  especially  in 
wet  weather.  As  there  seems  no  probability 
of  the  lions  mounting  guard  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nelson  column  this  year,  I would  suggest,  by 
way  of  a temporary  finish,  that  four  field  guns 
complete  be  placed  on  the  four  projections. 

H.  B. 


Mr.  Henderson. — We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  we  were  misinformed  as  to  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  who,  although  dangerously  ill, 
is,  we  are  told,  still  alive.  The  information 
came  to  us  from  a source  that  we  thought 
trustworthy.  However  careful  an  editor  may 
be,  he  will  sometimes  be  imposed  on. 


* The  following  is  a copy  of  the  inscription  : — 

“ To  the  memory  of  Major  George  Broadfoot,  C.B.,  34lh 
Regiment  of  Madras  Light  Infantry,  who  fell  gloriously  at 
the  battle  of  Feroz-sha-hur,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  the 
last  of  three  brothers  who  died  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Asia.  Political  agent  for  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab;  Acting 
A.D.C.  to  the  Governor-General  in  the  battle.  Second  to 
none  in  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  accomplished  officer. 

Also,  to  the  memory  of  Major  Arthur  Fitzrov  Somerset, 
Grenadier  Guards,  Military  Secretary  and  A.D.C.  to  the 
Governor-General,  who  fefi  mortally  wounded,  conducting 
himself  with  the  hereditary  valour  of  his  race. 

Also,  to  the  memory  of  Major  Charles  Herries,  of  H.M. 
3rd  Light  Dragoons,  A.D.C.  to  the  Governor-General, 
whose  zeal  and  intelligence  were  most&onspicuous. 

Also,  to  the  memory  of  Captain  William  Hore,  18th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  acting  A.D.C.  to  the  Governor- 

General ; a very  meritorious  officer. 

Also,  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  John  Munro,  10th 
regiment  Bengal  Light  Cavalry ; an  officer  of  the  greatest 
promise. 

All  of  whom  fell  during  the  Sutlege  campaign  in  their 
country’s  service,  and  whose  imperishable  reputation  will 
be  found  recorded  in  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General. 

This  tablet  is  erected  by  Lieutenant-General  "Viscount 
Hardinge,  A.D.  MDCCCXLIX.” 


COLOURED  HOLLOW  BRICKS. 

In  a public  paper  written  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
some  time  ago  on  the  means  of  diminishing 
the  absorbency  and  damp  of  brick  walls,  he 
urged,  on  sanitary  grounds,  the  use  of  hollow 
bricks,  burnt  hard,  and  glazed  for  outside 
walls,  so  that  they  might  be  made  entirely 
non-absorbent  of  moisture  : he  urged  that 
hollow  bricks,  of  similar  quality,  as  hard  and 
non-absorbent  as  they  could  be  made,  should 
be  used  to  prevent  that  absorption  and  reten- 
tion of  the  mephitic  gases  which  is  perceptible 
in  the  offensive  smell  of  small  rooms  which 
have  been  slept  in,  or  crowded  by  a number  of 
people.  He  recommended  that  the  walls  of 
rooms,  on  this  account,  should  be  made  of  the 
hard  non-absorbent  naked  bricks,  so  glazed 
that  they  could  be  readily  washed  down,  and 
suggested  that  to  make  the  surfaces  more 
seemly  in  appearance,  the  bricks  should  be 
dipped  in  “ slip  ” or  clay  of  a finer  texture, 
white,  or  of  such  colour  that  they  could  be 
readily  washed.  By  the  selection  of  proper 
colours,  polychromic  eflects  of  a high  order 
might  be  produced. 

We  understand  that  two  rooms  in  the  model 
cottages  built  for  Prince  Albert  will  be  con- 
structed on  this  principle.  We  have  seen  some 
specimens  of  hollow  bricks  with  exterior 
colourings  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Ridgway, 
potter,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  of  bright  colours, 
not  glazed,  but  dead,  which  certainly  present 
new  means,  and  those  of  a cheap  and  yet  a 
good  order  for  decorative  architecture.  But 
at  present,  at  least,  such  bricks  must  be  made 
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not  by  the  common  brickmaker,  but  by  the 
potter.  The  process  of  covering  the  surface 
of  a common  clay  body  by  a skin  of  superior 
clay  of  closer  texture,  by  a veneer  of  clay,  as 
it  were,  or  by  smearing  or  washing,  has  been 
applied  in  chimney-pieces  and  water-pipes,  and 
is  evidently  capable  of  a far  more  extensive 
application. 
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VENETIAN  GOTHIC. 

When  I penned  the  brief  description  with 
which  I accompanied  the  illustration  of  the 
Palace  dei  Pergoli  Intagliati,  published  in  the 
Builder  of  the  15th  instant,  I little  thought 
that  such  an  accomplished  critic  as  “ Zeta  ” 
could  so  far  misconstrue  the  little  I said,  as  to 
require  the  more  full  explanation  which  I now 
offer.  I intended  to  direct  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  balconies,  which  are  decidedly 
beautiful,  although  a classic  spirit  pervades 
the  composition.  I did  not  for  a moment  ex- 
pect that  any  one  would  institute  a comparison 
between  our  Gothic  and  that  of  Venice,  and  I 
intended  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  words, 
“the  Gothic  Architecture  peculiar  to  Venice.” 
I again  assert  that  such  parts  of  the  front  as 
conspicuously  belong  to  the  same  period  form 
a beautiful  specimen  of  Venetian  Gothic.  The 
lowermost  story  with  its  diminutive  windows 
is  of  course  modern : probably  there  existed 
here  formerly  an  entrance  door  from  the  water, 
as  in  most  of  the  Venetian  houses,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  is  done  away  with  by  that  to 
the  next  palace  being  now  made  common  to 
both.  “Zeta”  may  then  conclude  that  the  whole 
of  the  front,  with  the  exception  of  the  part 
just  alluded  to,  is  coeval  with  the  Ca  d’Oro. 
The  height  of  the  balconies  from  the  landing 
to  the  top  of  the  rail  is  3 feet  8 inches,  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  a scale  for  the  whole 
front.  I do  not  expect  “Zeta”  to  agree  with  me 
in  pronouncing  this  Palace  to  be  beautiful, 
unless  indeed  he  has  been  to  Venice  (?),  for 
we  must  forget  entirely  our  own  Gothic,  before 
we  can  contemplate  with  pleasure  that  of  the 
sea-girt  city.  J.  T.  W. 


TRANSATLANTIC  ANTIQUITIES. 

Vast  regions  of  ancient  ruins  were  disco- 
vered last  year  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  describing  them  itwas  said  at  the  time 
that  “portions  of  temples,  dwellings,  lofty  stone 
pyramids  (seven  of  these  within  a mile  square), 
and  massivegranite rings  of  circularwalls, round 
venerable  trees,  columns  and  blocks  of  hierogly- 
phics— all  speak  of  some  ancient  race  of  men 
now  for  ever  gone,  their  history  actually  un- 
known to  any  of  t-he  existing  families  of  man- 
kind. In  some  points  these  ruins  resemble 
the  recently  discovered  cities  of  Palenque,  &c., 
near  the  Atlantic  or  Mexican  Gulf  coast ; in 
others,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt ; in  others, 
again,  the  monuments  of  Phoenicia ; and  yet 
in  many  features  they  differ  from  all  that  I 
have  referred  to.  The  discoverers  deem  them 
to  be  antediluvian,  while  the  present  Indians 
have  a tradition  of  a great  civilised  nation, 
which  their  ferocious  forefathers  utterly  de- 
j stroyed.  The  region  of  the  ruins  is  called  by 
! the  Indians  * The  Valley  of  Mystery/  ” 

In  connection  with  this  very  curious  and  in- 
l teresting  subject,  it  occurs  to  us  to  draw  spe- 
i cial  attention  to  the  singular  terms  in  which 
I the^  following  well-known  passage  in  Plato’s 
' “ Timseus  ” is  indited.  In  place  of  taking  the 
] original,  which  we  suspect  might  now  admit  of 
a little  improvement  in  translation,  we  merely 
‘ adopt  the  first  English  translation  that  happens 
to  come  in  the  way,  preferring  it,  in  the  mean- 
: time,  to  any  re-translation  of  our  own,  even 

with  all  the— it  may  be  equivocal,— advantages 

i this  suggestion,  as  objection  might  be  taken 
1 to  a re-translation  made  under  such  circum- 
| stances.  The  passage  occurs,  as  will  be  recol- 
1 lected,  in  the  detail,  by  Critias,  of  his  great 
I grandfather’s  version  of  his  kinsman  Solon’s 
i intercourse  with  the  priests  of  Egypt,  to  whose 
8 aj?c*e.n*  “ sacred  records  ” or  traditions  the 
a allusion  is  made  by  one  of  these  priests  in  the 
c outset,  who  narrates  the  tradition  as  one  even 
t then  of  extreme  antiquity  : — 


spread  itself  with  hostile  fury  over  all  Europe  and 
Asia.  That  sea  indeed  was  then  navigable , and  had 
an  island  fronting  that  mouth  which  you  in  your 
tongue  call  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; and  this  island 
ivas  larger  than  Lybia  and  Asia  put  together;  and 
there  was  a passage  hence  for  travellers  of  that  day 
to  the  rest  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  from  those 
islands  to  the  whole  opposite  continent  that  sur- 
rounds that  the  real  sea.  For  as  respects  what  is 
within  the  mouth  here  mentioned,  it  appears  to  be 
a bay  with  a kind  of  narrow  entrance ; but  that  sea 
is  indeed  a true  sea,  and  the  land  that  entirely  sur- 
rounds it  may  truly  and  most  correctly  be  called  a 
continent.  In  this  Atlantic  island,  then,  was  formed 
a powerful  league  of  kings,  who  subdued  the  entire 
island,  together  with  many  others,  and  parts  also  of 
the  continent ; besides  which  they  subjected  to  their 
rule  the  inland  parts  of  Lybia,  as  far  as  Egypt,  and 
Europe  also,  as  far  as  Tyrrhenia.  * * * Sub- 
sequently, however,  * * * the  Atlantic  island 
itself  was  plunged  beneath  the  sea,  and  entirely  dis- 
appeared; whence  even  notv  that  sea  is  neither 
navigable  nor  to  be  traced  out.” 

Ihe  mud  of  the  subsiding  island,  and  the 
earthquakes  and  deluges  made  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  this  tfrans-atlantic  land, 
may  well  be  excused  a place  in  so  momentous 
a record;  and  had  the  loss  of  the  power  or 
skill  of  previous  generations  to  navigate  the 

real  sea,”  the  Atlantic,  and  hence  to  cross 
from  and  to  the  disappeared  land,  been  placed 
amongst  the  causes  of  its  disappearance,  in- 
stead of  amongst  its  consequences,  Plato,  or 
Critias,  or  Solon’s  priest,  would  have  been  a 
little  more  logical,  and  nearer  the  truth,  per- 
haps, over  which  the  “ mud  ” or  dust  of  a<res 
had  cast  its  obscurity. 

At  all  events,  it  would  now  really  almost 
appear  as  if  it  were  here  recorded,  in  some- 
thing else  than  mere  ideal  terms,  however 
much  obscured  by  error  or  tradition,  that,  at 
one  time,  our  own  hemisphere,  or  a very  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  was  overrun  (just  as 
America  has  been  since  the  Atlantic  has  again 
become  “navigable”)  by  a great  and  enter- 
prising people,  who  navigated  the  Atlantic 
ocean  from  “ the  great  Atlantic  island,”  or,  in 
fact,  from  that  transatlantic  continent,  or  one 
or  other  of  its  island  dependencies,  of  whose 
actual  and  wide  spread  civilization  (and  hence 
possible  skill  in  navigation)  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity  even  of  what  we  call  the  ancients  of 
our  own  hemisphere,  we  are  now  attaining  for 
the  first  time  some  important  and  unequivocal 
glimpses,  in  at  least  singular  and  heretofore 
unlooked  for  accordance  with  Plato’s  obscure 
tradition, — hitherto  denounced  as  “a  mere 
myth”  full  of  improbabilities. 


Our  sacred  records  relate  what  a prodigious 
h force  your  city  once  overcame,  when  a mighty 
it  warlike  power,  rushing  from  the  Atlantic  Sea, 


NEW  RAILWAY  TERMINUS  AT 
GALWAY. 

The  works  at  the  Galway  terminus  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  have  been 
commenced,  and  the  new  buildings,  which 
consist  of  an  extensive  hotel  in  connection  with 
the  station  offices,  have  been  designed  by  the 
company’s  architect,  Mr.  Mulvany.  The  hotel 
will  front  Eyre-square,  and  the  terminal  offices 
are  to  be  parallel  with  the  departure  platform. 
The  booking-office  (central  on  side  elevation), 
33  feet  by  20  feet,  is  approached  by  a road 
with  an  incline  of  1 foot  in  14  feet.  This 
apartment  is  situate  at  a level  of  2 feet  above 
the  pathway  at  that  point,  is  18  fee t in  height, 
and  entered  by  three  doors,  4 feet  6 inches 
wide,  and  11  feet  6 inches  high.  In  the  centre 
will  be  a metal  dome,  10  feet  6 inches  in 
diameter,  supported  on  strong  girders.  A 
cornice  and  ornamented  frieze  course  will  sur- 
round the  office.  The  exterior  wall  is  2 feet 
8 inches  thick;  the  landing,  5 feet  10  inches 
wide,  ascended  by  three  risers,  and  covered  by 
a flat  roof.  On  this  platform  are  situated  the 
various  terminal  offices,  which  are  arranged  as 
follows  : to  the  left  of  the  booking-office  is  a 
third-class  waiting-room,  34  feet  9 inches  by 
26  feet,  and  lighted  by  three  windows,  4 feet 
wide  by  9 feet  4 inches  high;  a third-class 
females’  waiting-room,  24  feet  by  13  feet,  with 
water-closet,  6 feet  by  3 feet  6 inches ; a first 
and  second  class  private  room,  with  three 
water-closets,  urinals,  &c.,  which  is  entered  by 
a porch  1 1 feet  6 inches  by  6 feet ; a parcel 
office,  24  feet  by  26  feet;  mislaid  luggage- 
room,  18  feet  by  14  feet;  third-class  yard, 
with  two  water-closets,  urinals,  &c.,  and  en- 


tered by  a porch  8 feet  by  5 feet  6 inches.  To 
the  right  of  the  booking-office  is  a second-class 
waiting-room,  26  feet  by  21  feet ; a first-class 
waiting-room,  24  feet  by  16  feet;  ladies’  wait- 
i ,ng-room,  24  feet  by  14  feet  6 inches,  with 
ante-room,  14  feet  6 inches  by  6 feet,  in  which 
are  two  water-closets ; superintendent’s  office 
24  feet  by  10  feet  9 inches  : refreshment  saloon’ 
26  feet  by  21  feet,  lighted  by  two  windows  • 
porch,  10  feet  6 inches  by  6 feet  9 inches’ 
leading  to  coffee  kitchen,  16  feet  6 inches  by 
9 feet  6 inches.  The  main  wall,  which  will 
support  the  segmental  corrugated  iron  roof 
80  feet  span,  constructing  by  Mr.  Richard 
1 urner,  of  Dublin,  will  be  3 feet  6 inches  thick. 

1 he  platform  doors  are  intended  to  be  4 feet 
6 inches  wide  by  10  feet  high,  of  Riga  oak, 
with  plain  architraves  and  dressings.  Between 
the  hotel  and  terminal  offices  is  a house  for 
the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the  super- 
intendent. The  basement  of  the  station  offices 
contains  various  apartments.  In  the  centre 
of  elevation  of  station  offices,  is  the  en- 
trance to  booking-office,  with  three  doors, 
having  chiselled  recesses,  13  inches  wide,  sur- 
rounding them,  and  central  on  the  piers 
are  brackets  firmly  secured  to  the  wall,  upon 
which  an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice, 

3 feet  7 inches  deep,  and  blocking  course, 

1 foot  6 inches  deep,  and  14  inches  in  thick- 
ness, are  constructed ; a verandah  being  formed 
by  their  projection.  The  piers  are  4 feet  wide, 
composed  of  ashlar  courses,  of  punched  and’ 
drafted  stone.  At  either  side  of  this  verandah 
is  a wing  25  feet  wide,  with  two  windows, 
having  chiselled  recesses  and  pier  similar  in 
character  to  those  before  described, surmounted 
by  a frieze  course  1 foot  10  inches  deep,  a 
cornice  with  modillions,  1 foot  9 inches  deep, 
and  a parapet  4 feet  6 inches  high,  com- 
posed of  pedestal,  die,  and  capping.  This  por- 
tion projects  2 feet  from  the  main  wall.  At 
each  extremity  of  the  station  office  building  is 
a wing  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  just 
described.  The  total  length  is  231  feet 
6 inches.  The  parapet  is  broken  at  intervals 
by  projecting  piers.  The  frieze  and  cornice 
are  continued  the  same  from  each  extremity : 
Height  to  bottom  of  frieze,  15  feet;  total 
height  from  ground  line  to  parapet  capping, 

24  feet  7 inches ; from  floor  of  principal  story 
to  level  of  wall  plate,  15  feet.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  is  composed  of  punched  and 
drafted  work,  in  ashlar  courses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  mouldings,  cornices,  plinth 
courses,  recesses,  round  windows,  &c.,  which 
are  to  be  of  chiselled  stone.  The  offices  will 
be  enclosed  by  a roof  composed  of  framed 
trusses,  with  girders,  king  post,  principal 
rafters,  purlins,  common  rafters,  and  strapped 
with  Swedish  iron.  The  elevation  of  principal 
story  of  superintendent’s  house  will  be  of  rock 
ashlar  work. 

The  total  dimensions  of  the  hotel  are 
138  feet  10  inches  in  length,  by  5S  feet  7 inches 
in  width.  In  the  centre  is  a hall  23  feet 
square,  which  leads  to  an  inner  hall  23  feet  by 
11  feet,  communicating  with  the  principal 
staircase,  23  feet  3 inches  by  21  feet,  and  a 
corridor  at  either  side,  32  feet  8 inches  long  by 
14  feet,  off  which  the  various  apartments  of 
the  hotel  are  situated. 

The  principal  elevation  of  the  hotel  consists 
of  a centre  portion,  30  feet  10  inches  wide,  and 
projecting  about  2 feet  beyond  the  main  wall. 

In  this  the  main  entrance  from  the  street  to 
the  building  is  formed,  which  consists  of  four 
punched  and  drafted  piers,  with  French 
rustics,  and  having  antae  of  chiselled  stone  at 
either  side.  In  the  centre  of  this  portico  is  a 
door  4 feet  6 inches  wide  by  10  feet  6 inches 
high,  leading  to  the  hall ; and  in  the  inter- 
columns are  two  windows,  3 feet  wide  by 
7 feet  high,  with  architraves  round  same.  The 
portico  will  be  surmounted  by  an  entablature. 

At  each  extremity  of  this  elevation  are  wings 
25  feet  wide,  of  the  same  character  as  the 
centre  projection,  except  that  the  principal 
story  piers  are  wider  and  have  no  anta? 
attached. 

Mr.  Dargan,  the  contractor  for  the  extension 
line  to  Galway,  is  executing  the  works,  and 
has  undertaken  to  have  the  line  open  and  the 
buildings  completed  against  the  1st  of  August 
next.  The  probable  cost  will  be  18,000L 
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ASCALON  AND  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter, 
dated  Jerusalem,  Feb.  28,  from  Mr.  E.  1. 
Rogers,  cancelli^re  to  the  British  consulate  at 
that  place  On  the  morrow  I visited  the  ruins 
of  Ascalon,  which  I found  to  be  well  worth 
seeing.  Here  are  the  remains  of  two  churches, 
with  beautiful  white  marble  prostrate  columns 
of  about  20  feet  long,  with  Corinthian  capitals 
and  bases  also  of  white  marble.  Amongst  the 
other  ruins  are  columns  of  red,  blue,  and  grey 
granite,  and  sculpture  in  many  varieties  of 
marble.  A great  many  curiosities  are  found 
here  by  the  peasantry,  who  sell  them  to  the 
European  travellers  that  pass  through  the 
village.  They  also  find  a large  number  of 
gold  and  silver  coins,  figures,  ornaments,  and 
idols  : these  they  sell  at  a weekly  fair  held  in 
the  village  of  Medg’del.  They  are  bought  by 
the  gold  and  silversmiths  from  Gaza  and 
Jaffa,  who  repair  to  Medg’del  for  the  purpose. 
Thus  are  lost  to  the  antiquarian  world  all  the 
beautiful  works  in  gold  and  silver  which  must 
and  do  exist  in  this  ancient  city,  for  they  are 
thrown  into  the  melting-pot  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  found. 

NEW  OLD-STAINED  GLASS. 

Does  it  not  appear  absurd  to  say  that 
nothing  is  correct  but  what  is  a direct  copy  of 
what  was  done  in  the  middle  ages  ? Why  is 
not  progress  to  be  allowed  in  glass  painting 
and  staining?  Surely  a figure  drawn  in  a 
natural  and  easy  position  is  much  more  pleas- 
ing than  if  put  in  distorted  postures— postures 
in  which  no  human  being  could  put  himself 
unless  deformed.  Much  of  the  glass  of  the 
present  age  fixed  in  our  churches  is  in  this 
medieval  style,  so  far  as  its  defects  go ; and, 
ent  with  this,  many  professed  judgi 


not  content  — , — ^ 

have  their  windows  daubed  and  splashed  with 
colour,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  glass  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  300  or  400 
years.  If  the  question  be  asked  why  this  is 
done,  the  reply  given  is,  that  the  building  is 
in  the  Early  English,  decorated,  or  perpen- 
dicular style ; therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  glass  should  be  of  the  same  character. 

To  this  I do  not  object ; but  why  dirty  it  with 
colour  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  age,  and 
why  copy  all  the  defects  of  drawing  ? Copy 
the  ancients  when  good,  copy  their  colouring, 
but  do  not  give  your  windows  the  appearance 
of  age  : let  your  glass  have  the  same  appear- 
ance as  you  suppose  the  old  windows  had 
when  put  up.  It  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous 
for  a mason,  having  finished  the  carvings  and 
decorations  of  a church,  to  knock  off  parts  of 
the  bosses,  mouldings,  limbs  of  figures,  &c., 
because  there  may  be  examples  of  old  churches 
in  the  same  style  that  have  their  decorations 
and  embellishments  injured  by  time.  If  this 
be  not  tolerated  in  masonry,  why,  then,  should 
it  be  so  in  the  art  of  glass  painting  ? Why  are 
the  glass  painters  to  stand  still  ? 

What  could  look  worse  than  to  see  a beau- 
tiful Italian  church,  rich  in  all  its  deco- 
rations, with  its  windows  filled  with  painted 
glass  after  the  Norman  style?  yet  such  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found  even  in  London.  This 
I must  say  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
artist  executing  the  work : those  who  give 
the  orders  are  frequently  to  blame.  1 hey  may 
have  seen  in  their  rambles  some  good  examples 
of  Norman  glass — perhaps  at  Canterbury  or 
elsewhere— which  they  thought  looked  very 
well  (no  doubt  it  did  where  it  was) : they  then 
go  away  with  the  idea  that  it  will  look  equally 
well  in  their  church,  without  considering  its 
style —and  perhaps,  being  on  the  church  com- 
mittee, recommend  it : the  remainder  of  the 
committee  acquiesce,  knowing  perhaps  nothing  j and  brings  genius, 


Railing  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
With  reference  to  my  remarks  in  February 
upon  the  uncouth  line  which  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  railings  now  forms  on  the  south 
side  of  Buckingham  Palace,  you  said  in  a note 
at  the  bottom  of  page  993  it  would  not  be 
understood  without  a diagram.  As,  however, 

I think  the  present  line  most  unartistic  and 
defective,  and  that  an  alteration  should  be 
made,  and  the  public  attention  called  to  the 
propriety  of  it,  involving  no  expense  but  a 
little  labour,  I submit  it  might  be  explained  as 
follows  without  the  drawing,  viz.,— the  iron 
gates  separating  the  Bird-cage  Walk  from  the 

spaceby  the  sideof  Buckingham  Palacenear  Pim- 
lico Gate,  to  have  the  enclosure  of  St.  James’s 
Park  on  one  wing,  and  Pimlico  Gate  Porter’s 
Lodge  on  the  other  wing.  The  railing  on  each 
wing  of  these  Bird-cage  Walk  gates  ought,  for 
uniformity’s  sake,  to  be  alike.  On  the  Bird- 
cage walk  side  it  is  so,  both  wings  being  cir- 
cular, but  it  is  not  so  on  the  Palace  side,  the 
railinground  the  Lodge  being  circularwhile  that 
to  the  Park  is  straight : this  latter  railing  forms 
a very  awkward  nook  in  the  park,  as  well  as  a 
very  unsightly  appearance  in  the  Drive;  and  as 
the  space  can  be  well  spared  from  the  latter,  it 
should  be  altered  to  correspond  with  the  cir- 
cular line  of  railing  round  the  Lodge.—*  * * 
Ruins  on  the  Euphrates.— In  a paper 
by  Capt.  Lynch,  read  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  descriptive  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
from  Ethdeheen  to  Asharah,  the  writer  said  :— 
At  fifteen  miles  from  Ethdeheen,  on  a rising 
ground,  lie  the  ruins  of  Resaphe,  or  Sergio- 
polis,  once  the  property  of  the  Christians  of 
Syria,  and  where  remains  of  their  churches  are 
still  found.  The  lower  portion  of  one  mag- 
nificent church  is  nearly  perfect.  The  nave, 
which  is  150  feet  long  by  SO  feet  broad,  is 
divided  from  the  isles  by  rows  of  white  marble 
columns,  of  no  recognised  order.  Three 
splendid  arches  spring  from  low  buttresses 
between  the  columns.  A small  colonnade 
ran  round  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  on 
which  the  roof  appears  to  have  rested ; but 
this  has  entirely  fallen.  The  nave  is  semi- 
circular at  the  eastern  end ; but  the  place 
where  the  altar  stood  is  covered  with  the  ruins 
of  the  roof.  Behind  the  altar  are  several  small 
rooms,  beautifully  adorned  with  rich  cornices, 
carved  window-frames,  and  screens  which 
admit  the  light  through  delicately-executed 
trellis-work,  carved  in  marble.  The  whole 
area  of  the  city  is  a mass  of  ruins  ; but  the  ex- 
ternal wall  is  nearly  perfect. 

Belfast  School  of  Design.— A bril- 
liant conversazione  was  held  in  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, Belfast,  on  18th  inst.,  at  the  first 
annual  distribution  of  the  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships of  the  Government  School  of  design  in 
that  city,  the  Bishop  of  Down  in  the  chair, 
when  the  Earl  of  Belfast  delivered  an  eloquent 
address,  in  course  of  which  he  said,  “ Let  the 
student  be  assured  that  the  time  will  soon 
come — is  now  at  hand,  when  the  diffusion  of 
artistic  ideas  will  drive  manufacturers  to  exceed 
the  narrow  and  unnatural  limits  to  which  they 
would  fain  confine  their  artisans,  and,  forcing 
them  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  conventional 
forms,  compel  them  to  seek,  not  only  an  imita- 
tion of  nature,  but  a combination  of  the  nume- 
rous elements  which  nature  affords,  into  forms 
as  graceful  as  they  are  truthful.  Thus  will  art 
serve  manufacture  by  forcing  her  to  her  excel- 
lence, while  manufacture,  on  her  part,  will  en- 
courage art  by  inciting  her  votaries  to  that 
honourable  competition,  that  generous  emula- 
tion, which  arouses  dormant  talent  into  energy, 
’ ’ ‘ f mute  and  inglorious,’  to 


to  be  hoped,  will  be  shortly  increased  in  num- 
ber in  a country  such  as  Ireland,  in  the  sewed 
muslin  trade  of  which,  in  the  north,  no  less 
than  half  a million  of  females  derive  a liveli- 
hood : the  number  of  female  pupils  in  all  last 
year  was  only  twenty-nine.  The  contribution 
of  Government  in  1850  was  5001.  and  there  is 
hope  of  additional  aid  if  the  public  of  Belfast 
do  their  duty  by  equivalent  subscription.  The 
amount  subscribed  last  year,  however,  seems 
only  to  have  been  about  300/.  The  densely 
crowded  conversazione,  at  which  a great  many 
of  the  most  influential  and  able  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  its  vicinity  attended,  augurs  well, 
we  hope,  for  the  future  prosperity  of  their 
School  of  Design. 

Dreadful  Explosions. — A boiler  at  the 
Park-mills  of  Mr.  Marsland,  cotton  manufac- 
turer. Stockport,  exploded  on  Monday  in  last 
week,  knocked  down  one  of  the  mills,  and  set 
fire  to  the  ruins,  thus  killing  and  burning  no 
less  than  twenty  persons,  and  injuring  many 
more,  while  a number  escaped  only  by  leaping 
into  the  river,  and  swimming  for  their  lives. 
The  boiler,  it  is  said,  was  only  nine  months 
old.  Professor  Ilodgkinson  and  Mr.  Lillie 
have  been  investigating  the  matter,  and  a sus- 
picious circumstance  has  transpired,  viz.,  the 
extraordinary  act  of  screwing  down  the  steam 
junction  valve,  which  appears  to  have  been 
deliberately  done  by  some  one  yet  unknown. 
Otherwise,  so  far  as  we  learn,  the  boiler  ap- 
pears to  have  been  efficient,  except  in  its  indi- 
cations of  danger,  which,  however,  may  have 
been  also  tampered  with.  The  inference,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  almost  too  diabolical  for  im- 
plicit belief. An  equally  shocking  explosion 

of  another  kind  took  place  in  the  Victoria 
Coal-pit,  near  Glasgow,  on  Thursday  in  last 
week.  Thirty  bodies  were  discovered  in  ex- 
ploring the  pit  after  the  disaster.  They  were 
all  blackened  and  swollen  by  the  fire,  besides 
being  mangled  by  the  fall  of  masses  of  the 
strata  in  the  pit  during  the  explosion  of  the  fire 
damp.  It  is  alleged  that  40,000/.  have  been 
expended  in  sinking  this  pit,  and  bringing  it 
into  what  was  deemed  a state  of  perfect  safety. 

Deadly  Effects  of  White  Lead.— A 
coroner’s  jury  at  Newcastle  recently  gave  a 
verdict  to  the  effect  that  a young  woman  em- 
ployed in  a white  lead  factory  there  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  white  lead.  A surgeon 
employed  by  the  manufacturers  stated  in  evi- 
dence that,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  he 
had  about  100  cases  of  lead  colic,  but  no  other 
death.  The  women  were  very  careless  of  con- 
sequences, and  uncleanly  in  habit.  No  per- 
sonal blame  was  attached  to  the  employers, 
Messrs.  Locke,  Blackett,  and  Co. 

Tenders  for  Survey  of  Wolver- 
hampton.— It  is  with  some  pain  that  I make 
public  the  following  tenders  to  the  Wolver- 
hampton Board  of  Health  for  survey,  for  I am 
sure  that  you  will  at  once  agree  with  me  that 
all  such  exhibitions  of  outrageous  discrepancy 
are  moral  evils ; for  not  only  is  the  public 
business  in  question  positively  retarded 
thereby,  and  the  opinion  of  the  acting  com- 
mittees totally  unsettled,  but  a direct  stigma 
is  cast  upon  the  profession ; the  common 
honesty  of  all  conscientious  members  thereof 
standing,  as  it  were,  impeached  : — 

Geo.  Long,  Stafford,  18  months  ....  .£1,600 


about  it : the  windows  are  ordered,  executed, 
and  fixed,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  con- 
demned by  every  one  capable  of  judging. 


E.  B. 


Effects  of  not  Advertising. — A clerk 
in  one  of  our  mercantile  establishments  writes 
to  his  friends  at  home  : “ I have  a plaguy 
easy  time  of  it  now-a-days— very  little  work 
to  do— our  firm  don’t  advertise.” — American 
paper. 


..ght.”  The  Belfast  Newsletter  of  18th  inst. 
gives  a full  report  of  his  lordship’s  address., 
and  of  the  other  proceedings  connected  with 
what  appears  to  have  been  a very  successful 
exhibition,  which  will  do  credit  to  the  teacher, 
Mr.  Nursey,  and  his  assistants.  From  the 
annual  report  of  the  committee,  which  had 
been  previously  issued,  we  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  male  pupils  taught  during  last  year  was 
286,  comprising  a numerous  and  miscellaneous 
class  of  industrials.  The  female  pupils,  it  is 


Edward  Gisborne,  London,  15  months 
H.  Bayliss  and  Beiliss,  Stourbridge, 

15  months  

T.  B.  Bang,  Liverpool,  3 months 
Benjamin  Bedford,  London,  8 months 
George  Taylor,  Wolverhampton,  12 

months 

Geo.  Bate,  Wolverhampton,  12  months 
Clark  and  Mackinson,  London, 

months - 

Wm.  Doyley,  Bayswater,  3 months  . 
Messrs.  Gandell,  London,  6 months. 
Wm.  Wilson,  London,  12  months  . 

J.  M.  Cleary,  London,  2 years 

M.  Warren,  Cardiff,  G months 

James  Waddell,  Manchester,  9 months 
Hugh  Leonard,  Manchester,  open 
Edw.  Ryde,  London,  9 months. . . 
Henry  Beckett,  Wolverhampton,  12 

months 

J.  E.  Blenkard,  Newark,  9 months 
R.  J.  Hoggar,  Oxford,  9 months.. 


1,275 

1,250 
1,100 
1,100 

1,100 

1,080 

800 
750 
640 
625 
595 
580 
570 
510 
500 

450 
286 
274 

= T.  Meyrick,  Town  Surveyor. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


, f »E  Tempest  Proonobtlcatoh  *-Tha  right  angles  to  the  outer,  and  including  every 
fact  that  leeches  tend  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  j requisite,  with  glass  in  place  of  slate,  &c  The 
the  water,  or  the  top  of  the  vessel,  containing  injury  to  the  health  under  present  circum- 
them,  when  some  preliminary  meteorological  stances  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
change  is  in  progress,  has  been  lon.tr  known  ininrv  rlmiLUooe  1 i ’ 
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change  is  in  progress,  has  been  long  known, 
and  is  alluded  to  by  various  writers ; but  it  has 
remained  for  Dr.  Merry  weather  (most  auspi- 
cious name  !)  to  mature  this  fact  by  experiment 
into  what  he  regards  as  an  invention  of 
momentous  interest  to  mariners,  to  agricul- 
turists, and,  indeed,  to  all  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  a foreknowledge  of  storms.  The 
result  of  his  experiments  he  states  to  be,  that 
the  rise  of  the  leech  indicates  the  accession  of 


. . - — ■ - * puiuhcu  uui, — an 

injury,  doubtless,  the  more  general  and  severe 
from  the  calcareous  impregnation  of  the  water 
in  general  use  within  the  limits  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  which  ought  never  to  have  avoidable 
opportunity  for  deposit  within  the  human 
body. 

Iron  Pavement.— Iron  is  daily  coming 
into  more  general  use  for  almost  every  pur- 
pose. A letter  from  Paris,  of  a late  date, 
says : “ A new  pavement,  to  upset  the  Mac- 


, . ....  luuioaiea  we  accession  01  says : A new  pavement,  to  upset  the  Mac- 

storm  often  long  before  any  barometer  j adam  and  other  inventions  of  the  kind  has 
es  SO  ; and,  in  explanation  sn  fnr  nf  +Lie  lioon  u..  \r..  a ^ 


does  so ; and,  in  explanation  so  far  of  this 
circumstance,  he  adduces  Dr.  Faraday’s 
account  of  Pelletier’s  discovery,  that  the 
electricity  of  the  air,  as  indicated  by  an  elec- 
trometer, increases  as  the  instrument  rises 
through  each  stratum  of  the  air,  while  it  is  the 
same  in  amount  horizontally  in  each  stratum 
at  any  one  time.  It  is  on  something  like  scien- 
tific principle,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Merrywea- 
ther’s  Suctorial  Barometer  is  constituted,  and 
at  all  events  we  can  better  understand  how 
leeches  may  thus  be  weather-prophets,  and 
prognosticate  storms,  than  how  snails  may 
constitute  electro-magical  telegraphs  without 
connecting  ivires.  By  the  way,  it  is  an  odd 
circumstance  in  connection  with  this  latter 
somewhat  outre  discovery  by  a Frenchman,  that 
that  singular  physio-philosophist,  Oken,  tells 
us  the  snail  is  the  emblem  of  prophetic  life ! 
More  singular  still  it  is  that  Plato  declares  the 
liverto  be  the  seat  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and 
we  know  that  snails  are  anatomically  remark- 
able for  relatively  enormous  livers!!  Alas, 
for  the  dignity  of  the  prophet ! + 

Agreements  with  the  Woods  and 
Forests  not  Suable.— In  the  case  of  W. 
M.  Nurse  v.  Lord  Seymour  and  Others,  in  the 
Rolls  Court,  and  lately  decided,  the  plaintiff 
prayed  that  the  defendants  should  be  decreed, 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  of  18th  May, 
1831,  to  remove  certain  projections  and  en- 
croachments made  by  the  trustees  of  the  Cbar- 
ing-cross  Hospital  on  the  footway  on  the  north 
side  of  King  William-street,  and  to  cause  the 
south  frontage  of  the  hospital  premises  to  be 
made  in  conformity  with  the  printed  plan,  so 
that  there  might  be  an  uninterrupted  passing 
in  a straight  line  immediately  before  the  build- 
ings throughout  that  side  of  the  street.  Lord 
Langdale  said  that  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land  Revenues  were  liable  to  be  sued  for 
the  specific  performance  of  an  agreement. 
They  could  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
, consent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  but 
I those  actions  which  could  be  brought  against 
l them  were  in  relation  to  certain  matters  only, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  they  could 
il  be  sued  in  respect  of  the  performance  of  an 
i:  agreement.  The  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to 
‘ sustain  his  bill.  The  demurrer  must  be 
i;  allowed,  and  the  plaintiff  must  pay  the  costs. 

Street  Crossings  and  Halting- 
i places. — A correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Baylis,  of 
‘ Stourbridge,  suggests  the  adoption  of  tunnel 
: crossings,  with  steps  descending  and  ascend- 
ing 8 feet  only  beneath  the  street,  in  prefer- 
i‘  ence  to  bridges  requiring  a greater  ascent  and 
: descent  above  the  same  level.  Although  such 
tunnels  have  been  repeatedly  suggested  in 
) our  columns,  we  confess  we  would  prefer 
i]  bridges  in  the  open  air  to  tunnels  in  the  dark : 
(to  be  sure  they  could  be  lighted  constantly, 
jbut  tricks  might  be  played  with  the  gas-pipes 
) by  evil-disposed  persons.  Our  correspondent 
r suggests,  also,  that  halting- places  might  con- 
veniently be  placed  as  off-shoots  to  such 
ttunnel-crossings.  The  injury  to  health  from 
ithe  inexcusable  want  of  such  places  is  pointed 
xout  by  another  correspondent,  who  suggests  the 
[formation,  about  the  parks  especially,  of  a sort 
)!of  double  pavilion,  with  inner  entrances  only  at 


• „,AlbE-SiS,ay  es?^nat°ry  of  the  Tempest  Prognosticator 
iQmthe  Bmidmgoi  the  Great  Exhibition  for  the  Works  of 
'^Industry  of  all  Nations ; read  before  the  Whitby  Philoso- 

fe6,*7’  £ebV27’.  1351.  By  T.  MebryWtheu, 
Ti  the  I,e316Iler  and  Inventor.  Churchill, 

icoono,  1851.  ' 

• t Plato  is  not  altogether  unsupported  in  his  strange  idea, 
Ut  least  mythologically,  and  hence,  figuratively  speaking  ■ 

Prometheus  (the  Foreknower)  had  his  liver  renewed 
i '■every  night. 


been  proposed  by  Mr.  Tobard,  who  intends 
paving,  in  his  way,  the  streets  and  boulevards 
of  Paris.  This  gentleman  proved  by  figures 
that  melting  iron  is  only  worth  11  francs  in 
Paris,  7 francs  in  Belgium,  and  francs  in 
England ; whilst  the  stone  costs  25  francs  in 
London,  15  francs  in  Paris,  and  8 and  10 
francs  in  Belgium.  This  new  mode  of  pave- 
ment will  be  grooved,  in  order  not  to  become 
slippery,  and  it  is  said  that  the  electricity  oc- 
casioned by  the  rolling  of  the  carriages  will 
prevent  rust.” 

Water-Works  for  Amsterdam.— This 
project,  or  a new  one,  again  presents  itself  in 
the  form  of  an  advertisement,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  capital  is  to  be  500,000/., 
divided  into  25,000  shares  of  240  florins,  or 
20/.  each;  deposit  12  florins,  or  1/.  per  share. 
A board  of  directors  has  been  constituted — of 
whom  eight  here  are  “ home  ” directors ; the 
others  being  at  Amsterdam,  in  accordance  with 
the  Dutch  law,  Societe  unonyme,  which  limits  the 
risk  of  the  shareholder.  Of  the  capital,  which 
consists  of  25,000  shares,  two-fifths  are  re- 
served for  Holland  and  the  continent — 7,000 
having  been  already  subscribed  for,  leaving 
8,000  for  appropriation. 

Statue  of  Flaxman. — The  marble  statue, 
begun  by  the  late  Mr.  M.  L.  Watson,  and 
finished  by  direction  of  his  executors  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
manage  the  fund  (3791.  odd)  subscribed 
towards  its  purchase  and  erection  in  some 
public  building,  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Great 
“Chamber  of  Industry,”  in  Hyde-park,  and 
meantime  the  committee  mean  to  appeal  to  the 
public  for  the  balance  necessary  to  meet  their 
engagement  with  Mr.  Watson’s  executors. 

Bolton  Markets  Competition. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  committee,  thanks  were 
voted  to  the  competitors  generally,  the  com- 
mittee concurring  in  the  feeling  expressed  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  that  many  of  the  designs  “ are 
worked  out  with  great  care,  and  show  a devo- 
tion of  time  and  thought  to  the  matter  which 
entitles  the  authors  of  them  to  the  thanks  of 
the  committee.”  It  was  resolved,  “ That  as  the 
placing  of  slaughterhouses  underneath  the 
market  would  probably  become  a nuisance 
and  be  incompatible  with  good  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  it  is  not  desirable  to  place  the 
slaughterhouses  under  the  new  market.”  It 
was  agreed  that  Mr.  Robinson  should  be  the 
architect,  upon  his  entering  into  arrangements, 
satisfactory  to  the  council,  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  Market-house,  and  to  receive  720/.  for 
his  services  as  architect. 

Westminster  Bridge  and  the  Marble 
Arch. — In  the  House  of  Commons  last  week, 
Lord  Seymour,  in  answer  to  a question  from 
Sir  R.  Inglis,  said  that  the  evidence  which  had 
been  taken  upon  the  subject  of  Westminster- 
bridge  had  decided  the  question  in  favour  of 
the  removal  of  the  old  bridge,  but  that  a com- 
mission was  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
best  site  for  a new  one.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hope 
(amid  applause)  begged  that  the  commission 
would  add  “ another  arch  ” to  the  subject  of 
their  inquiry,  and  consider  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  Marble  Arch,  which  certainly 
could  not  remain  where  it  was. 

Electro-Magnetic  Motive  Power. — 
Mr.  Hjorth’s  engine  formerly  required  four 
powerful  magnets  to  produce  a double  stroke, 
but  he  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a model 
of  an  engine,  which,  by  one  hollow  magnet, 
produces  the  same  results,  and  which  can  be 
extended  in  diameter  according  to  the  required 
power. — Mining  Journal. 


The  Scottish  Iron  Trade.— The  prices 
of  pig  iron,  says  a contemporary,  are  still  gra- 
dually declining,  and  will,  to  all  appearance, 
continue  to  do  so,  if  the  ironmasters  keep  up 
their  present  production.  The  great  majority 
of  the  producers  of  pig  iron  are  desirous  that 
the  present  make  should  be  reduced,  but  as 
yet  they  have  not  come  to  any  understanding 
on  the  subject.  Were  they  to  resolve  on 
blowing  out  one-half,  or  even  one-third  of 
their  furnaces,  for  six  months,  I have  no 
doubt  prices  would  materially  improve. 

An  American  Order  of  Architecture 
—In  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and  near 
the  United  States  Court-hall,  my  attention 
was  much  struck  by  what  I find  I have  noted 
as  the  American  School  of  Architecture  : if 
the  invention  of  an  American,  it  may  fairly  be 
so  called.  The  objects  alluded  to  are  several 
columns  or  pillars,  fashioned  to  represent  the 
bundles  of  Indian  cornstalks,  and  having 
capitals  representing  the  grain  partially  strip- 
ped, ripe,  and  open.  The  effect  is  fine,  and  I 
should  like  much  to  see  the  design  carried  out 
in  the  erection  of  a building.— Baird’s  tVest 
Indies  and  North  America. 

Boxgrove  Priory.  — A correspondent 
wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  monastic  buildings  at 
Boxgrove  Priory,  Sussex,  for  many  years  used 
as  a barn,  is  now  threatened  with,  if  not 
actually  in  course  of,  demolition.  He  says  the 
edifice  in  question  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  or  ancient  choir,  to  which,  from 
certain  points  of  view,  it  forms  an  imposing 
accessory,  and  possesses  details  of  interest  and 
value. 

Canvassing  Architects. — We  have  re- 
ceived from  several  quarters  cards  and  cir- 
culars sent  out  by  architects  and  surveyors 
soliciting  business : in  one  the  party  offers  to 
prepare  schemes  for  drainage,  &c.  without  re- 
quiring other  payment  than  the  expenses  out 
of  pocket.  However  derogatory  such  practices 
may  be,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  them. 

Military  Model  Lodging-houses.— 
The  attention  of  military  men  has  been  called 
by  the  United  Service  Gazette  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  model  lodging-house  system  to 
married  soldiers,  who  might  thus  be  lodged 
in  convenient  proximity  to  their  barracks,  and 
derive  the  utmost  possible  benefit  from  their 
late  increase  of  lodging-money,  with  profit  to 
the  Government  itself,  in  place  of  being  scat- 
tered, as  now,  through  distant  and  unhealthy 
localities. 

The  Plan  on  Deeds. — The  Sussex  Ex- 
press says,— At  the  Maidstone  Assizes,  during 
last  week,  Mr.  Sergeant  Shee,  in  arguing  a 
question  of  law,  referred  to  a case  ruled  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilde,  wherein  a deed, 
conveying  a certain  parcel  of  land,  recited  that  it 
was  35  acres  in  extent,  and  further  mentioned 
that  a plan  annexed  described  the  quantity  and 
position  of  the  land.  When  the  plan  was  con- 
sulted, it  was  found  that  the  parcel  of  land 
was  only  25  acres  in  extent,  and  the  court 
held  that  the  plan  must  govern  the  quantity, 
because  it  was  part  of  the  deed,  and  mu6t  be 
held  to  be  more  correct  than  the  deed.  Lord 
Campbell  (who  presided),  remarking  upon 
this,  asked  the  learned  Sergeant  if  he  ever 
heard  of  the  fighting  attorney,  who  sent  a 
challenge  to  a gentleman  to  meet  him  in  the 
Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  and  in  fixing  the  event 
locally,  said,  “ the  15  acres,  be  the  same  more 
or  less  ? ” Such  a description  in  the  deed 
would  have  saved  all  further  trouble.  Sergeant 
Shee,  amidst  a general  titter,  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  clever  attorney  who  could  not 
forget  his  law  even  at  such  a moment  of 
excitement. 

Surveyors  with  a Difference.— Pray 
insert  the  following  list  of  tenders,  delivered 
on  the  20th  ult.,  for  plans  of  the  Harpur 
Charity  Estate,  at  Bedford,  also  plans  showing 
the  drains  of  the  same,  and  let  your  numerous 
subscribers  see  that  there  are  blind  surveyors 
as  well  as  blind  builders  : — 

Austin  (Bedford)  2 0 

Jackson  (ditto).. 22  10  0 

Horsford  (ditto)  11  11  0 

Usher  (ditto)  4 14  0 

A trifling  difference  ! G.  B. 
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Cleansing  Bottom-tap  for  Cisterns. 
— An  idea  suggested  in  a previous  volume  of 
the  Builder  has  lately  been  provisionally 
registered,  it  appears,  as  “ Lowe’s  Self- 
cleansing Sanitary  Cistern.”  The  invention 
consists,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  of  a 
conical  bottom  ending  below  in  a tap  for  with- 
drawing the  sediment,  &c.,  which  usually 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  water-cistern. 

Wolverhampton  Markets  Competi- 
tion.— The  committee  have  named  Mr.  Ro- 
binson the  successful  competitor  for  the  Wol- 
verhampton markets  ; and  awarded  the  second 
premium  to  Mr.  Griffin,  of  Wolverhampton. 
Mr.  Griffin  was  once  under  our  own  charge,  and 
we  are  right  glad  to  hear  that  he  bids  fair  to 
realize  the  good  expectations  we  always  had 
of  him. 

Alcoholic  Engine. — We  are  informed 
that  a locomotive  engine  is  building  in  New 
York,  for  the  Erie  Railway,  in  which  nothing 
but  alcohol  is  to  be  used  for  heating  the  boiler. 

Gas  Retorts. — Mr.  James  Rennie,  of  Fal- 
kirk, has  taken  out  a patent  for  a revolving 
gas  retort,  bringing  every  part  of  the  contents 
under  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  and  at 
the  same  time  equalising  the  wear  of  the  retorts. 
They  are  formed  of  clay,  connected  at  the  end 
with  a short  metal  shaft,  working  in  a plum- 
mer  block. 

Way  of  Painting  Farm-buildings. — 
Having,  some  years  ago,  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  a great  number  of  farm-buildings, 
and  it  being  the  particular  wish  of  the  noble- 
man on  whose  estate  they  were  built,  that  they 
should  be  rendered  as  durable  as  the  material 
employed  would  admit,  viz.,  timber  in  all  parts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roof  and  foundation, 

I had  all  the  body  of  the  buildings  done  over 
with  a mixture  of  gas-tar,  two  parts ; pitch, 
one  part ; the  other  part  half  quick-lime  and 
common  rosin,  put  on  quite  hot : it  requires 
two  coats  at  least : three  is  better,  the  first  to 
be  perfectly  dry  and  hard  before  the  second 
application  : while  the  last  coat  was  still  soft  I 
had  dashed  on  it,  with  a trowel,  well  washed 
sharp  sand,  or  more  properly  minute  flint 
stones,  which  remained  after  several  washings  : 
this  we  managed  by  the  assistance  of  a fine 
wire  sieve,  and  a stream  of  water  with  a good 
fall : this  forms  a perfect  stone  face  to  the 
timber  ; and  from  the  appearance  of  them 
when  I last  saw  them,  they  were  likely  to  last 
many  years  longer.  The  sand  should  contain 
no  stone  more  than  three  lines  in  diameter,  in 
fact,  if  all  the  earth  be  washed  out,  the  smaller 
the  better.  The  window  frames  and  doors 
were  done  over  with  the  commonest  paint  I 
could  get  in  London,  a stone-colour,  three 
coats,  besides  the  priming ; the  paint  mixed 
thick,  and  darted  over  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  rest  of  the  building,  with  a still  finer  sand  : 
this  also  appeared  to  stand  well : the  sand 
must  be  made  perfectly  dry  before  it  is  used. 
The  expense  I cannot  exactly  state,  as  I cannot 
lay  my  hand  on  the  book  just  now,  but  I know 
it  was  not  much,  and  has  given  great  satis- 
faction. It  is  right  to  state  that  the  wood- 
work must  be  perfectly  dry  and  well  seasoned 
before  this  mixture  should  be  applied : it  is 
better  to  wait  a year  to  effect  this  end  than  put 
it  on  green  wood. — E.  X.,  in  Gardeners' 
■Chronicle. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" J.  M.”  (three  months’  notice  must  be  given  before  wall 
can  be  condemned.  If  a sound  and  proper  wall  lor 
“J.  M.’s”  houso,  and  adjoining  owner  require  to  re- 
build it,  it  must  be  at  his  own  expense.  If  it  be  an  in- 
sufficient wall,  the  liability  of  “J.M.”  would  depend  on 
the  wording  of  his  lease),  “ E.  W.  L.  C.,”  “ P.  S.,”  “ W. 
H.  W.,”  '‘II.  E.  K.,”  “ W.  II.,”  » B.  C.,”  “ L.  T.”  “ G. 
J.  It.,”  “C.M.,"  “F.  B.,”  “B.  J.,  juo.,”  “R.  S.  N.," 
“ J.  H.  S.,”  “ F.  O.”  (our  correspondent  is^  right  -. 
memory  slipped),  “Architectural  Pupil,”  “ C.  H.”  (if  the 
builder  followed  orders,  he  is  in  the  right : unless  he  con- 
tracted to  do  the  work  according  to  the  Buildings  Act), 
“J.  M.”  (we  were  unable  to  send),  “Johnny,"  “T.  L.,” 
“J.  Y."  “J.  “G.  G.  L„”  “J.  M„”  “R.  and  S.” 

“R.  M.  P.’’  (thanks),  “ T.  IT.,"  “A.  B.,"  “A  Third 
Amateur,”  “ C.  L.  N.,”  “ G.  B.,"  “T.  N.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


•ASVESTXSXHVIEirTS. 


IVTTETROPOLITAN  and 

ivJL  JOINT-STOCK 


PROVINCIAL 

JOINT-STOCK  BREWERY  COMPANY.— (Registered 
Provisionally  pursuant  to  7 A 8 Victoria,  cop.  110.) — The  Directors 
of  tliis  Company  arc  proceeding  with  an  ALLOTMENT  of 
SHARES.  Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 

at  the  temporary  offices.  Eldon  Chambers.  Devcreux-court,  Temple. 

CHARLES  HENRY  EDMANDS,  Secretary. 


T1 


HEALTHY  AND  UNHEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

HE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  New  Coventry-street, 
Lcicestcr-square,  London  ; and  18,  Rue  Troncliet,  Paris  ; incor- 
porated underthe  7lh  and  8th  Viet.  cap.  110. 

This  Company  assures  Diseased  as  well  as  Healthy  Lives. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 

The  Board  meets  every  Thursday  at  2 o'clock.  Prospectuses, 
proposals,  and  unv  information  furnished  on  application  to  tho 
Actuary  or  Secretary.  „ . , 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 


IONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORA- 

J TION.— Established  by  Royal  Charter,  in  the  reign  of 
George  PIBE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Head  Office,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange. 

Branch  Office.  No.  10.  Regent-street. 

Actuary.— PETER  HARDY.  Esq..  F.R.8. 

THIS  CORPORATION  has  effected  ASSURANCES  on  LIVES 


for  a period  of  ONE  HUNDRED  ANI)  THIRTY  YEARS. 
~~  . -!CES  eflceted  at  moderate  rates  upon  ci 

LANCES  at  the  current  premiums  of  the  day. 
— -REr'""  ~ 


, peno — — 

..RE  INSURANCES  eflccted  o 
description  of  property. 

MARINE  INSURA-.^^  

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  arc  invited  to  exa 
vantages  gained  for  Assurers  by  the 
granted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to  CII A iu,no  . 

Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blaekfriars. 


British  assurance  company, 

2,  Kins -street.  Cheapside. 

Chairman— SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

The  rates  for  both  fire  and  life  assurance  are  as  low  as  can  with 
safety  be  taken.  The  premiums  fur  life  assurance  made  payable  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and  all  par- 
ticulars may  be  had  at  the  head  office,  or  of  any  of  the  agents, 

JOHN  REDDISH.  Manager. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

Btrcct ; City  Branch  : 2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings.— 
Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Cnpital.  1.180.7221.  Annual 
Income.  148.0001.  Bonuses  declared,  743,0001.  Claims  paid  since 
tho  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,0001. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  STONE,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq.  I Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 
George  Dacrc,  Esq.  I William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Alexander  HeDderson,  M.D.  I Apsley  Pcllatt.  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq.  George  Round,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  1).  King.  Bart.  The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird.  | Capt.  William  John  Williams 
J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 

Pursier.* 3. — John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.8.S.,  29,  Uppor  Montague- 
street.,  Montngue-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  TIIE  EXTINCTION  OP  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


TENDERS 

For  building  new  painting  room  for  Messrs.  Grieve 
Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Evans,  architects. 

Hicks  £1.258  0 0 

Mansfield  1.194  0 0 

Treharne 1,187  0 0 

Holland  1,146  0 0 


For  New  Church  at  Crocken-hill,  Eynsford,  Kent 
‘Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  architect. 


Facedwith 

brick. 

Faced  with 
flint. 

Faced  with 
rag-stone. 

Snttou  and  Walter  ... 

£1,759 

£1,763 

£1,902 

1,747 

Hemmings  and  Foster 

1,725 

1,700 

1,757 

1 ,795 

1,595 

1,698 

1,773 

1,650 

1,554 

1,670 

1,700 

1,667 

1,636 

1,520 

1,690 

1,570 

Winsland  and  Holland.. 

1,515 

1,496 

1,549 

Kirk  and  Parry 

1,425 

1,510 

Young  

Constable  (accepted  for 

rag)  

l,4ri0 

Original  Premium. 


79  10  in  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


£.  s.  d. 
1,22-3  2 0 
231  17  8 
114  18  10 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


UNION  ASSURANCE  OFFICE  (Fire, 

Life,  Annuities),  CornhiU  and  Baker-street,  London  ; Col- 
lege-green, Dublin  ; and  Gronenger-strcet,  Hamburg.  Instituted 

LI  FE.— Reduced  rates  for  young  and  middle  ages,  with  the 
guarantee  of  a Company  in  existence  for  nearly  140  years. 

The  last  BONUS  (1848)  gave  additions  to  policies  varying  from  2u 
to  70  per  cent,  on  the  previous  seven  years’  premiums. 

Lower  rates  without  profits. 

Two-thirds  only  of  the  premium  may  be  paid  until  death. 
Decreasing  and  increasing  rates  of  premium,  and  half-yearly  or 
quarterly. 

Loans  granted.  Medical  fees  allowed.  , . . 

FIRE  INSURANCES  at  the  usual  rates,  and  profits  returned 
n policies  taken  out  for  seven  years  by  prompt  payment. 

March  7, 185L  am.Ws  t.ifWrs  s™ 


THOMAS  LEWIS,  Secretary. 


Family  endowment  life 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Chatham-placc,  Blaekfriars,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL.  300,0001. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Buttcrworth  Bayley,  Esq  , Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Es q. , D e piity - C li ai r m an. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq. 


Hubert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq. 


• pu  ty-Ch  airman. 

Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Colonel  Ouseley. 

iuujux  utuut.~ **.  i Major  Turner. 

C.  H.  Latouche,  Esq.  I J oshua  Walker,  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society’s  Policies  on  the 
profit  scale  in  1843.  The  next  valuation  will  be  in  J nnuary,  1852. 

Loans  are  granted  on  mortgago  and  on  seourity  of  Life  Interests 
and  Reversions.  INDIA  BRANCH.  . , 

The  Society  has  extensive  Indian  business,  and  grants  Policies  of 
Insurance,  Deferred  Annuities,  aud  Endowments,  m Calcutta, 


with  full  particulars,  t 


JOHN  CAZENOYE,  Secretary. 


__  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  Lombard-street,  and  Charing-cross,  London, 


PHCENIX  FIRE 

COMPANY,  : 

Established  in  1782. 

TRUSTEES  AND  DIRECTORS. 

SIR  ROBERT  HARRY  INGLIS,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Janies  Horne,  Esq. 

John  Dorricu  Magens,  Esq. 

J.  Masterman,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Petty  Muspratt,  Esq. 
Richard  Price,  Esq. 

George  Stanley  ltepton,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Charles  Hampden  Turner,  Esq. 
Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 


Janies  Alexander  Gordon,  M.D. 


1,883  19 
2,360  5 i 
8,358  17  I 


Matthias  Attwood,  Esq.. 

Decimus  Burton,  Esq. 

Octavius  Edward  Coope,  Esq. 

William  Cotton,  Esq. 

William  Davis.  Esq. 

George  Arthur  Fuller,  Esq. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esd- 
Henry  Grace,  Esq. 

Joseph  Owen  Harris.  Esq. 

Kirkmau.  Daniel  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Thomas  HodgsuD,  Esq.  , _ 

Assistant  Director— Thomas  Richter,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

J ohn  Davis,  Esq. 

John  nodgson,  Esq. 

SECRETARIES. 

Wilmer  Harris,  Esq.  George  William  Lovell.  Esq. 

Architect  and  Surveyor.— John  Shaw,  Esq. 
Solicitors.— Messrs.  Dnw.s  and  Sons,  Augcl-court 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  arc  effected  by  the  PHCENIX 
- — J -»  r, 1..  every  part  of 

IDE  NIX  COMPANY  are  not  liable 
' n some  offices. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  Lartv-day  must  be 
renewed  within  Fifteen  days  thereafter,  or  they  will .become Void. 

Receipts  arc  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices,  Lombard-street 
and  Charing-cross,  and  with  the  respective  Agents  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Ageuta  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch  ; aud  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
Regent-street. 


LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE 

and  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— Established  is 
1836  — Empowered  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Offices— 8 and  10,  Water-street,  Liverpool;  20  and  21,  Poultry. 
London. 

trustees. 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard  Birch,  Bart.,  M.P. ; Adam  Hodgson,  Esq. ; 
Samuel  Henry  Thompson,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Cuairman.- WILLIAM  NICOL,  Esq. 

JOSEPH  C.  EWART,  Esq.;  JOSEPH  HORNBY,  Esq. 
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Bonus  declared  at  the  First  Division  of  Profits,  31st  December, 
1849.— A valuation  of  the  Society's  assets  and  liabilities  was  made 
at  the  close  of  its  first  financial  period,  on  the  31st  December.  1849, 
and,  after  Betting  aside  an  ample  reserve  fund,  a bonus  was  allotted 
to  the  assured  out  of  their  share  in  three-fourths  of  the  net  profits. 
The  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  and,  when  the  moderate  rates  oc 
premium  charged  by  this  Society  are  compared  with  the  very  high 
payments  usually  required  for  the  samo  amouut  of  policy,  r 
bonus  here  allotted  will  be  found  te  K 
The  following  specimens  will  serv 


A.  B.,  1842,  a 
C.  D.,  184-2,  age  34 
E.  F-  1842.  age  26 


3,000 


39  15 
26  15 
64  14 


185  2 0 3.185  2 0 


A second  division  of  profits  will  take  place  at  the  closo  of  the 
year  1835.  aud  the  attention  of  the  public  is  invited  to  the  tables 
and  peculiar  advantages  offered  to  assurers  by  the  Society.  (See 
pages  4,  5.  6,  7 prospectus.) 

Specimen  of  Rates  of  Premium  for  Assuring  1001  with  a share  in 
three-fourths  of  the  profits 


Age 

22  i is  s 


Age 
1 32 
37 


£ B.  d. 


Valuable  privilege.— Policies  effected  in  this  office  do  not  become 
void  through  temporary  difficulty  in  payiog  a premium,  as  per- 
mission is  given, upon  application,  to  suspend  the  payment  at  inter- 
est, according  to  the  conditions  detailed  in  the  prospectus. 

The  necessary  forms,  with  every  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
effecting  assurances,  may  be  obtained,  either  by  letter  or  personal 
application  to  the  Actuary,  3,  Parliament-street,  Westminster  or 
from  any  of  the  Society’s  agents  in  tho  country. 

ARTHUR  SCRATCHLEY.M. A.,  F.R.S.  Actuary 
aud  Secretary. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1851. 

E find,  as  others  have  found  before 
us,  that  when,  seeking  to  be  just 
and  honest,  we  strive  to  keep 
the  medium  way,  we  seldom 
please  either  party.  Those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  be 

“ By  the  vulgar  foolish  throng 
Both  detained  and  dragged  along ; 

Alter  things  just  born  to  die, 

Made  to  join  the  common  cry,” 

must  look  for  sympathy  and  support  from 
within,  not  without.  If  A.  and  B.  squabble, 
the  friend  who  says  that  neither  is  wholly 
right  gets  no  thanks  from  either,  and  may  have 
abuse  from  both.  This  has  been  our  position 
on  more  occasions  than  one,  and  is  so  now  in 
the  matter  of  the  great  Building  in  Hyde-park, 
erroneously  and  foolishly  called  the  “ Crystal 
Palace.” 

We  have  spoken  our  mind  about  it  on 
many  points,  perhaps  not  without  some  good 
effect.  We  object  to  and  reprobate  the  fulsome 
panegyrics  that  have  been  lavished  upon  it, 
and  the  almost  daily  reports  of  its  progress 
throughout  the  press,  while  St.  Paul’s  or 
Westminster  Abbey  might  have  grown  up 
unnoted, — praise  which  will  cause  our  foreign 
neighbours  to  expect  much  more  than  they 
ought,  and  will  lead  hereafter,  by  reaction, 
to  condemnation  where  it  is  undeserved. 
While  we  have  done  this,  however,  we  have 
refused  to  admit  into  our  pages  the  statements 
of  those  who  can  find  in  it  subject  only  for 
abuse ; and  the  consequence  is  that  while  on 
one  hand  we  are  regarded  by  some,  who  are 
personally  interested  in  the  matter,  as  not 
having  a good  feeling  towards  the  Building  or 
its  builders,  we  are  scolded  on  the  other  hand 
for  not  being  sufficiently  “ bold  ” to  speak  the 
truth.  During  the  past  fortnight  some  cor- 
respondents of  the  latter  bent  have  been  in- 
sdignant  because  we  did  not  at  once  join  in  the 
:cry  of  “ a failure,”  when  it  was  found  that  the 
roof  was  not  water-tight ; and  to  these,  by  the 
way,  we  will  quote,  in  parenthesis,  a remark  of 
Boyle,  who  says,  **  Manage  disputes  with 
civility ; whence  some  readers  will  be  assisted 
■to  discern  a difference  betwixt  bluntness  of 
speech  and  strength  of  reason.” 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  fears  enter- 
stained  as  to  tbe  admission  of  water  are 
{exaggerated,  and  that  the  evil  will  not  be 
:found  considerable.  Much  of  the  wet 
i Which  caused  alarm  was  admitted  through 
broken  panes  of  glass,  of  which  there  were, 
:kvhen  last  counted,  not  less  than  2,000.  The 
action  of  the  wind  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions produced  very  curious  phenomena,  and 
aias  led  to  the  introduction  of  additional  ties 
uo  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  damage  to  the 
l^lass  which  resulted.  The  cause  of  leakage  in 
tbther  parts  has  been  traced  to  wilful  stoppage 
f>f  the  drain-pipes.*  The  contractors  express 

* * Along  a row  of  columns  on  the  south  side  next  the 
aransept  there  was  observed  to  be  a constant  leakage  when 
,iiain  fell,  from  some  cause  which  could  not  be  detected.  At 
stist  they  were  induced  to  examine  the  line  of  drain-pipes 
hrhich  runs  from  column  to  column,  and  there  they  dis- 
ivovered  a nail-bag  securely  wedged  in  by  some  mis- 
lihievously-disposed  workman,  and  which,  by  stopping  the 
irurrent  of  water,  of  course  caused  the  columns  to  over- 
sow. 


themselves  satisfied  that  they  will  be  able  to 
make  the  whole  water-tight;  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  the  contrary  for 
the  time  during  which  the  Exhibition  will  be 
open,  especially  as  the  glass  is  to  be  covered 
with  linen,  which  may  be  made  waterproof. 
Permanently  water-tight,  unless  altered,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  it  cannot  be.  All  who  have  had 
to  do  with  skylights  on  the  smallest  scale, 
know  the  difficulty  with  which  water  is  kept 
from  entering  through  them ; but  beyond  this, 
which  is  general,  there  is  here  this  particular 
fact  that  the  gutters,  about  which  so  much,  too 
much,  has  been  said,  are  simply  hollowed  beams 
of  wood,  and  must  in  a short  time  warp  and 
crack.  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  however,  to 
raise  any  alarm  on  the  subject, — at  all  events, 
until  the  known  causes  are  removed  and  the 
work  finished. 

When  we  visited  the  building  a few  days 
ago,  the  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  great 
activity,  consequent  on  at  least  half-a-mile  of 
carts  and  other  conveyances  bearing  the  goods 
to  the  building.  Within  all  was  bustle,  and 
not  without  occasion.  The  Commissioners  have 
announced  their  determination  to  open  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  the  amount  of  work 
yet  to  be  done  is  enormous.  Were  it  not  that 
every  man  is  directing  his  own  business,  and 
that  on  Monday  there  will  probably  be  ten 
thousand  persons  at  work  in  the  building 
labouring  to  this  end,  it  might  be  pronounced 
impossible  : giving  this,  however,  the  fullest 
consideration,  it  still  seems  to  us  very  impro- 
bable. Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Dilke,  and  others  are 
labouring  indefatigably,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  will  be.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
efforts  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  exhi- 
bitors. 

The  painting  is  now  nearly  finished,  and 
the  colouring  resolves  itself  practically  into 
blue  and  white : the  red  does  not  come  into 
sight  at  all,  except  that  when  looking  up,  the 
underside  of  the  girder  is  brought  by  its  means 
heavily  to  the  eye.  Those  who  at  a distance  have 
read  the  discussion  the  original  proposal  pro- 
duced,— noted  the  pother  it  made,  the  prin- 
ciples that  were  evoked,  and  theories  that 
were  proposed, — will  smile  incredulously  at 
the  agreeable,  harmless,  but  mistaken  reality.* 

The  outside  of  the  building  is  also  blue  and 
white;  the  boarding  of  the  lower  story  stained 
and  varnished  as  oak. 

The  part  devoted  to  machinery  is  already 
full  of  interest : the  cotton  machinery  will  be 
very  complete ; the  enormous  hydraulic  press 
used  for  raising  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia 
Bridge  is  in  its  place;  the  permanent  railway 
is  being  laid ; and  on  all  hands  hammers  are 
clanging  with  a will.  Down  the  centre  of  the 
nave  will  be  a range  of  single  important  works, 
trophies,  so  to  speak,  of  various  departments ; 
such  as  a lighthouse,  the  iron  dome  mentioned 
by  us  last  week,  a large  fountain  by  Seeley,  in 
artificial  stone,  a piece  of  statuary,  and  other 
similar  striking  features.  On  one  side,  men 

* A correspondent,  from  whom  we  inserted  some  remarks 
on  this  subject,  says, — “If,  Sir,  you  should  go  into  the  Hyde 
Park  Building,  and,  standing  near  the  largo  organ,  should 
happen  to  look  down  one  of  the  aisle  galleries,  you  will  see 
an  extraordinary  effect  of  decorative  colour  : the  effect  of 
the  blue  in  the  distance  is  quite  astonishing.  If  you  go 
into  the  next  gallery,  the  effect  is  the  same,  and  so  on  to 
the  next,  all  round,  and  all  over  the  building.  But  if, 
instead  of  this  beautiful  monotony,  each  aisle  had  been  a 
different  colour,  we  should  have  seen  seven  astonishing 
effects  instead  of  one, — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
purple,  and  violet ; and  then  standing  in  the  nave,  and 
looking  into  the  far  distance,  we  should  have  seen  all  these 
seven  wonderful  effects  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
to  astonish  the  world.  Mr.  Jones  has  held  one  palette, 

I should  have  held  seven. — C.  B.  A.”  Our  own  opinion 
remains  unchanged  : it  should  have  been  treated  as  metal, 
and  not  painted  to  look  like  wood. 


are  busily  employed  building  a cottage  of 
hollow  bricks,  and,  near  it,  others  are  setting 
up  specimens  of  Lord  Lovelace’s  moulded 
brickwork,  in  the  shape  of  chimney-shafts  and 
other  prominent  feaiures.  Outside  the  build- 
ing, at  the  west  end,  the  engine-house  is  being 
erected,  and  will  contain  power  equal  to  100 
horses.  In  the  space  of  ground  between  this 
and  the  building  will  be  deposited  various 
specimens  of  “ raw  material,”  for  which  room 
cannot  be  found  inside,  such  as  a monster 
block  of  coal  and  the  like. 

We  have  received  some  scores  of  invitations 
to  inspect  works  that  are  about  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Exhibition,  but,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, have  found  it  necessary  to  decline  doing 
so  until  they  are  in  their  places.  Amongst 
those  of  which  we  have  information  may  be 
mentioned  a brick  machine  with  double  screw 
press  and  perpetual  cutter,  adapted  for  mak- 
ing Randell  and  Saunders’s  patent  bricks 
for  sewerage  purposes,  which  give  a drain  of 
greater  strength  than  the  common  pipe  or 
brick  sewers,  at  a less  cost ; also  building 
bricks,  and  all  descriptions  of  tile  and  pipe 
ware.  The  machine  occupies  a space  12  feet 
by  4,  and  can  be  placed  under  the  pug  mill 
or  the  clay  may  be  thrown  into  it  in  any  other 
way  deemed  desirable.  The  clay  falls  on  two 
screws  working  into  one  another,  which  drive 
the  clay  out  at  the  further  end  of  the  cylinder, 
giving  it  in  its  transit  great  compression,  so 
that  the  bricks  are  delivered  through  the  dies 
in  a very  firm  and  solid  state.  On  leaving  the 
dies  they  pass  under  a perpetual  cutter,  which 
works  without  checking  the  progress  of  the 
clay,  severing  the  bricks  or  tiles  at  any  re- 
quired lengths,  giving  joints  either  square, 
angular,  circular,  or  any  segment  of 
plain  joints  or  tongues  and  grooves,  — in 
fact,  giving  the  ends  of  the  bricks  or  tiles  the 
form  required.  Two  men  and  one  lad,  with 
the  machine  working  at  little  over  one-horse 
power,  produce,  it  is  said,  1,000  bricks  per 
hour.  On  inquiry  we  were  told  that  to  work 
the  machine  ten  hours  costs — 

s.  d. 


Two  men,  say  6 0 

One  lad 1 0 

Two  horses  8 0 


Total  cost  per  10,000  bricks  15  0 

The  same  parties  will  exhibit  a sawing- 
machine  for  cutting  stone  from  the  bed.  The 
model  will  be  shown  in  operation  in  a stone 
model  representing  one  of  the  headings  in 
Corsham  Down  Quarry  : it  works  eight  saws, 
which,  in  the  original  machine,  are  24  feet  long. 
By  a simple  arrangement  each  saw  is  allowed 
an  action  quite  independent  of  the  others,  and 
can  be  worked  at  any  angle  which  may  be  re- 
quired. In  case  of  any  impediment,  it  is 
arranged  for  either  saw  to  stop  before  it  is 
strained,  and  without  interfering  with  the 
action  of  the  others.  This  machine  does  the 
work  of  seventy  men.  When  the  stone  is  cut 
out  into  blocks  it  is  removed  by  a traversing 
crane,  worked  by  the  same  ropes  which  work 
the  saw  frame,  and  both  are  driven  by  steam 
power. 

We  hear,  too,  of  a machine  which  is  to  prove 
of  great  importance  to  the  art  of  printing  : its 
purpose  is  composing  and  distributing  printing- 
types  quickly  and  cheaply.  It  differs,  they  say, 
in  mechanism  from  all  previous  attempts  at 
realizing  this  improvement  in  printing.  The 
machine  provides  for  the  distribution  as  well 
as  the  composition  of  the  types ; and  a small 
compass  contains  the  case  and  04,000  letters. 
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for  a compositor’s  day’s  work.  By  an  inge- 
nious arrangement  the  workman  can  compose 
four  different  characters,  Roman  or  Italic,  with- 
out moving  from  his  place. 

Mr.  Hammersley,  of  the  Manchester  School 
of  Design,  has  a large  picture  illustrative  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  forms  of  nature  are 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  designer  of 
textile  fabrics  and  other  flat  surfaces.  The 
work  is  in  oil,  and  covers  a surface  of  195 
square  feet.  The  details,  we  are  told,  com- 
prise a large  oval  centre,  surrounded  by  a broad 
border,  and  occupied  by  a composition  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  painted  in  natural  hues ; a few 
accessories,  harmonising  in  colour  and  cha- 
racter, filling  in  the  remainder  of  the  space. 
Around  that  centre  there  are  drawn  a series  of 
geometrical  forms,  produced  by  circles  inter- 
secting each  other  at  various  points;  and  each 
space  between  two  or  more  lines  is  occupied 
by  some  natural  form  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  designer  for  textile  fabric ; in  each  space 
a fresh  design,  amd  237  in  the  aggregate. 

Mr.  Armytage  and  Mr.  Corbould  exhibit  pic- 
tures as  specimens  of  new  mediums.  The  “ Me- 
diaeval Court  ’’where  Messrs.  Pugin,  Hardman, 
Crace,  Minton,  and  others,  will  co-operate  to 
produce  a homogeneous  whole,  is  getting  into 
shape.  The  foreign  exhibitors  will  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  arrangement  of  their  stands,  in- 
asmuch as  the  works  of  each  country  may  be 
placed  so  as  best  to  assist  each  other;  while,  in 
the  British  department,  the  exhibitors  will  be 
unable  to  control  their  immediate  neighbours. 
There  will  be  no  lack  of  organs  and  other  mu- 
sical instruments,  some  of  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  brought  into  play.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  total  number  of  exhibitors  will  be  about 
15,000.* 

We  were  sorry  to  see  the  Sappers  employed 
in  giving  the  admission  tickets,  and  other 
matters  of  arrangement.  The  absence  of  the 
military  on  such  occasions  in  England  is  as 
characteristic  as  their  presence  abroad,  and  it 
seems  to  us  very  undesirable,  thus  practically 
to  contradict  the  impression  which  our  conti- 
nental neighbours  correctly  hold  in  this  re- 
spect. The  office  with  the  red- coats  and  their 
officers  occupying  the  desks  (intelligent  and 
efficient  as  they  seem  to  be)  certainly  does  not 
look  English.  At  all  events,  we  trust  the 
executive  will  let  them  put  on  plain  clothes, 
pro  tempore. 

The  number  of  foreigners  in  London  is 
already  very  noticeable  in  the  streets.  And 
we  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  replying, 
in  a matter  which  arises  out  of  this  fact,  to  some 
of  our  correspondents,  who  seem  to  think 
that  we  are  bound  not  merely  to  know 
every  thing"  but  to  let  them  know  it  too.  We 
can  satisfy  them  that  Ici  on  parle  Franyais  is 
perfectly  correct  French,  and  that  the  placards 
in  our  shop  windows  need  not  be  altered  to 
“ Ici  Von  parle  Frangais.”  The  authorities  say 
that  the  words  after  which  Von  should  be  used 
rather  than  on  are  et,  si,  ou,  que,  and  qui.  It 
must  not  be  concluded  from  this  that  Ici  Von 
may  not  be  written  : we  may  use  either  mode, 
according  to  whether  the  verb  which  follows 

* One  of  the  exhibitors,  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  decorator,  had 
a specimen  of  arabesque  colours  on  glass  destroyed  by  the 

wind  driving  it  off  the  van. A proposed  exhibitor  of 

parquet  panels,  for  flooring,  complains  of  the  refusal  of 
space.  As  we  gather  from  his  letter,  however,  that  the 
local  commissioners  were  not  allowed  to  see  his  specimens 
when  they  called,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  in  the 

matter. Mr.  Caldecott,  of  Bloomsbury,  exhibits  a fine 

specimen  of  English  oak,  in  the  shape  of  an  elegant  side- 
board.  Mr.  Harrison  has  submitted  to  us  a hundsome 

worked  altar-cloth. -As  to  the  advertised  auxiliary  Exhi- 

bition building,  there  is  no  satisfactory  information  to  bo 
obtained. 


begins  with  a vowel  or  a consonant.  It  would 
be  properly  employed,  for  example,  in  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  (for  a cemetery),  Ici  Von 
est  fyaucc.  We  repeat,  however,  that  Ici  on 
parle  Franpais  is  perfectly  correct. 

The  formation  of  the  juries  by  whom  the 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded  is  a matter  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  commissioners  have  deter- 
mined that  there  shall  be  one  jury  to  each  of  the 
thirty  classes  into  which  the  Exhibition  is  di- 
vided. They  have  given  to  each  class  a jury  vary- 
ing in  number  from  six  to  twelve,  and  making 
in  the  aggregate  270.  Half  of  these  are  to  be 
foreigners  : and  the  commissioners  have  called 
upon  the  metropolitan  committees,  and  the 
committees  of  those  towns  which  exhibit  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  any  of  the  classes, 
to  send  a limited  list  of  names  of  persons 
qualified  and  willing  to  act  as  jurors  in  the 
respective  departments  to  which  their  position 
and  knowledge  recommend  them.  The  com- 
missioners say  in  their  letter, — “ As  the  satis- 
factory discharge  of  the  duty  of  a juror  in  an 
International  Exhibition  involves  the  exercise 
of  great  practical  skill,  it  is  requested  that  you 
will  represent  to  your  committee  the  necessity 
of  recommending  persons  who  may  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  public.”  From  these  the 
commissioners  will  then  select. 

In  the  metropolitan  section  of  Fine  Arts  the 
persons  recommended  are, — the  chairman,  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore ; the  deputy  chairman,  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell,  R.A. ; Lord  Ashburton,  Mr. 
Alderman  Salomons,  Mr.  Wyon,  R.A.,  and 
Mr.  Weekes. 

In  class  27,  manufactures  in  mineral  sub- 
stances, used  for  building  or  decoration,  Mr. 
W.  Tite,  Mr.  Bunning,  and  Mr.  George  God- 
win have  been  named  : and  in  class  7 the 
jurors  recommended  are, — for  civil  engineering 
contrivances,  Mr.  W.  Tierney  Clark  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Clark;  for  architectural  and  building 
contrivances,  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Scoles.  The  duties  of  the  juries  will  demand 
much  time  and  attention. 


CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS.* 

Deficient  Supply  of  Air. — We  have  seen 
that  the  primary  cause  of  action  in  chimneys 
is  the  rarefaction  of  air,  which  brings  inio 
operation  the  principle  of  gravitation  : i.  e.,  the 
column  of  air  in  the  chimney  being  rendered 
lighter  by  rarefaction,  the  column  of  external 
air  presses  it  upward  at  its  base.  A portion  of 
this  external  air  enters  into  the  chimney  at 
each  instant  of  time  with  the  smoke  or  gas 
from  the  fire,  mixes  with  and  becomes  rarefied 
by  it,  and  passes  off  into  the  atmosphere  with 
it.  Now,  as  fire-grates  have  been  heretofore 
and  are  still  constructed,  it  is  an  indispensable 
condition,  that  a certain  portion  of  air  ?nust 
enter  the  chimney  in  this  way  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a sufficient  current  to  carry  off  the  large 
quantities  of  unconsumed  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, or  smoke,  which  is  generated.  For  although 
this  smoke,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  530,  vol. 
viii.,  is  much  lighter  than  atmospheric  air  and 
will  naturally  rise  through  it,  it  has  also  a 
natural  tendency,  in  common  with  all  gases,  to 
diffuse  itself  to  a certain  extent  in  every  direc- 
tion; and  therefore,  although  the  bulk  of  the 
evolving  gas  from  a fire  in  a perfectly  close  or 
air-tight  room,  would  ascend  the  chimney  by 
reason  of  its  superior  lightness,  a portion  of 
it  would  diffuse  itself  through  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room,  or,  in  household  parlance,  the 
room  would  be  “ filled  with  smoke.”  To 
counteract  this  tendency  a current  of  atmos- 
pheric air  is  necessary,  of  sufficient  volume 
and  velocity  to  absorb  and  carry  off  the  smoke 
or  gas  as  quickly  as  the  fire  can  generate  it. 

* See  p'.  68,  ante. 
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The  process  of  combustion  also  requires  a 
constant  supply  of  atmospheric  air,  as  it  is  the 
oxygen  contained  in  it  which  supports  fire. 
Here  then  we  have  two  distinct  demands  for  a 
supply  of  unrarefied  atmospheric  air. 

An  ordinary  fire-grate  with  a 9 -inch  flue,  and 
consuming  about  2Slbs.  of  coal  per  diem,  re- 
quires a constant  supply  of  from  30  to  40 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  to  supply  the  two 
demands  above  named,  i.  e.  the  current  or 
“ draught  ” of  the  chimney  and  the  process  of 
combustion.  It  matters  not  what  may  be  the 
size  or  cubic  contents  of  the  room,  whether 
1,000  or  10,000  cubic  feet,  the  requirements- 
as  regards  a fire  of  the  above  proportions  re- 
main the  same  ; and  unless  there  be  apertures- 
or  crevices  sufficient  to  admit  this  quantity  of 
air,  the  current  in  the  chimney  is  impaired  and 
the  chimney  “smokes.”  It  is  a most  significant 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  our  present 
subject  is  understood  amongst  practical  men, 
that  even  in  dwelling-houses  of  the  present  day, 
as  a general  rule,  chimneys  are  left  to  fortuitous 
circumstances  for  this  essential  supply  of  the 
means  of  proper  action ; and  the  air  which 
ought  to  be  admitted  from  the  external  atmos- 
phere by  proper  inlet  channels,  equal  in 
capacity  to  the  outlet  channel  ( i.e . the  chimney),, 
is  compelled  to  make  its  way  to  the  fire-grate 
through  keyholes  and  crevices,  or  round  doors 
and  windows,  and  hence  we  hear  of  “ draughty 
rooms,”  and  we  are  constantly  being  warned 
by  considerate  friends  against  sitting  in  the 
“ draught  of  the  window  ” or  the  “ draught  of 
the  door,”  as  the  case  may  be.  Should  these 
“ draughts  ” be  stopped  by  such  familar  appli- 
ances as  listing,  sandbags,  &c.,  we  find  that 
the  chimney  “ smokes,”  and  forthwith  the 
“ chimney  doctor  ” is  sent  for  to  affix  all 
manner  of  fantastic  caps  and  cowls,  and  also 
to  try  sundry  lengthenings  and  shortenings  of 
zinc  tubes  at  the  top  of  the  chimney;  whereas 
the  disorder  lies  at  the  bottom,  in  the  want  of 
a proper  and  sufficient  supply  of  unrarefied  air 
to  the  fire-grate. 

If  proof  were  needed  that  this  supply  of 
atmospheric  air  is  essential  to  the  proper  action 
of  chimneys,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
direct  attention  to  the  innumerable  chimneys 
that  “ smoke  unless  the  door  or  window  be  set. 
a little  open  ;”  or  that  “ always  smoke  at  first 
lighting,”  but  cease  to  do  so  after  several  hours’- 
firing.  In  the  former  case  the  crevices  of  the 
doors  and  windows  before  alluded  to  are  alto- 
gether too  small  to  admit  a sufficient  quantity 
of  air  at  the  requisite  velocity ; and  in  the  latter 
case  these  crevices  are  large  enough  after  the- 
fire  has  had  time  to  produce  a high  degree  of 
rarefaction  in  the  chimney,  but  not  before. 
This  will  be  obvious  from  the  following  reason- 
ing, viz.,  when  a fire  is  first  lighted,  its  power 
of  rarefaction  is  small,  and  the  current  or 
“ draught  ” which  it  creates  in  the  chimney  is 
weak  and  sluggish,  and  is  therefore  unable  to 
carry  off  the  smoke  with  sufficient  rapidity i 
but  as  the  fire  increases  its  power  of  rarefaction 
is  increased  also,  and  a greater  difference  is 
produced  between  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
air  in  the  chimney  and  that  outside,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  current  is  thereby  increased. 
But  the  difference  produced  between  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external  columns  of  air  by  this 
rarefaction,  as  regards  their  relation  to  each 
other,  amounts  to  a virtual  increase  of  the- 
pressure  of  the  latter;  and  as  the  pressure  of  a 
fluid  issuing  through  an  orifice  is  increased,  its 
velocity  is  increased  also  in  certain  proportions;, 
and  it  therefore  follows,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
air  entering  through  the  crevices  before 
mentioned,  is  increased  as  the  rarefaction  in- 
creases, until  it  arrives  at  an  extent  equal  to 
the  demand  for  the  proper  action  of  the 
chimney. 

In  support  of  this  reasoning  we  may  adduce 
a fact  which  is  patent  to  all  who  have  been, 
plagued  with  “draughty  rooms,”  viz.,  that 
when  the  fire  is  most  powerful,  the  draughts 
are  strongest.  We  may  here  remark  that  the 
remedy  for  this  particular  cause  of  “ smoky" 
chimneys  ” would  also  prove  an  effectual, 
remedy  for  “ draughty  rooms,”  as  all  the 
draughts  might  be  stopped  with  perfect  im- 
punity. Of  this  remedy  we  will  have  to  speak 
in  a future  paper,  and  will  now  pass  on  to 
describe  the  third  “'cause”  on  our  list. 
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The  Action  of  Winds. — This  is  a fruitful 
source  of  annoyance,  and  one  which  of  all 
others  is  the  least  controllable  by  man.  We 
find  it  operating  in  two  distinct  ways; — first, 
by  strong  winds  passing  horizontally  across  the 
top  of  the  chimney;  and,  secondly,  by  winds 
meeting  with  some  object  to  interfere  with 
their  direction  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
faulty  chimney. 

In  the  first  case  the  wind  acts  almost  as  a 
valve  upon  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  pro- 
duces a stoppage  of  the  current  or  “ draught  ” 
passing  out  of  it.  We  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain this  action  with  the  aid  of  diagrams  as 
follows  : — Let  A, 
fig.  JO,  represent 
the  section  of  a 
chimney- top  with 
a current  of  smoke 
passing  upwards 
through  it  in  the 
direction  of  the 
arrow  a,  and  let  B 
represent  a strong 
wind  blowing  di- 
rectly across  the 
Fig- 10-  top  of  the  chimney 

in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  b.  We  will  take 
the  ascending  force  of  the  current  in  the  chim- 
ney, which  of  course  varies  according  to  length 
of  chimney,  degree  of  rarefaction,  and  other 
circumstances,  to  be  2- 100th  parts  of  1 lb.  per 
square  foot,  and  the  horizontal  force  of  the 
wind  to  be  10  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  science 
of  dynamics  teaches  us  that  where  two  equal 
forces  are  acting  at  right  angles  and  converg- 
ing to  the  same  point,  they  will  at  that  point. 

being  the  point  of  | 
contact,  diverge 
equally  from  their 
original  directions 
as  shown  at  fig. 
11,  where  A and 
B B represent  re- 
spectively the  two 
forces.  We  find 
also  that  should 
these  two  forces 
be  unequal,  the 
greater  will  over- 
F,g- 11  • power  the  less, 

and  the  angles  of  divergence  from  their  original 
direction  will  be  least  in  that  of  the  greater, 
and  most  in  that  of  the  least  force  ; and  hence 
we  find  that  there  are  proportions  in  which 
the  larger  force  would  so  far  neutralize  the 
less  as  to  render  its  effect  at  the  point  of 
contact  imperceptible.  Thus,  suppose  two 
balls,  A and  B, 
fig.  12,  pro- 
ceeding at  right 
angles  in  the 
directions  of 
B the  dotted  lines 

•O  a and  b,  the 

momentum  of 
B being  repre- 
sented by  500, 
and  that  of  A 
• •.  . by  1,  at  the 

L'-A.  point  of  contact 

Fig- 13-  A would  only 

cause  B to  diverge  from  its  direction  l-500th 
:i  part  of  a right  angle.  Now  the  num- 
) bers  500  and  1 are  the  exact  propor- 

tionals of  the  forces  of  a strong  wind  and 
dthe  ascending  force  of  a column  of  smoke 
i in  a chimney  respectively,  and  therefore  the 
ri  column  in  a chimney  can  only  exert  a force 
i. against  the  wind  capable  of  altering  its  direc- 
tion l-500th  part  of  a right  angle;  or,  in  other 
i.\  words,  it  can  only  make  room  for  its  exit  on 
lthe  leeward  side  of  the  chimney  by  causing  the 
il  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  plane  of  the  chim- 
i ney-top  to  assume  an  angle  of  18-1 00th  parts 
) of  a degree  with  that  plane  ; an  angle  which 
■is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  in  a 
1 distance  equal  to  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
lc  chimney-top,  and  such  as  would  scarcely  give 
1 1 square  inch  area  of  free  outlet  for  the  smoke. 
wA  strong  wind  blowing  horizontally  across  the 
t( top  of  a chimney  acts  as  a valve  in  the  way 
id  described,  by  virtually  reducing  the  area  of 
lithe  chimney,  and  thereby  causes  the  smoke  to 
bback  into  the  room  to  which  the  chimney 


belongs  until  it  gets  vent  again  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  blast. 

When  “ smoky  chimneys”  result  from  winds 
coming  in  contact  with  some  adjacent  object, 
they  will  invariably  be  found  to  “smoke” 
when  some  particular  wind  prevails;  the  im- 
mediate cause  being  either  another  chimney,  a 
building,  a wall,  a tree,  or  clump  of  trees, 
standing  higher  than  the  top  of  the  faulty 
chimney,  on  either  its  leeward  or  windward 
side.  In  either  case,  an  eddy  is  formed  which 
receives  a direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
ascending  column  of  smoke,  and  which  pos- 
sesses sufficient  force  to  overpower  it,  and 
check  its  progress  whilst  the  eddy  lasts.  In 
order  more  clearly  to  explain  this  peculiar 
action  of  wind,  let  A,  fig.  13,  represent  a wall; 


Fig.  13. 

B B,  sections  of  the  tops  of  two  chimneys  ; C, 
an  eddy  formed  on  the  windward  side;  D, 
another  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  wall  by  the 
wind  blowing  against  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  ; and  E E,  the  columns  of  smoke  in  the 
chimneys,  checked  in  their  ascent.  Suppose 
the  arrow  to  indicate  an  easterly  direction,  and 
it  will  be  obvious  that  the  two  chimneys  re- 
presented would  only  prove  defective  from  this 
cause  in  an  east  or  west  wind,  or  in  winds 
approaching  either  east  or  west.  Tba. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  PROCESSES  OF 
SCULPTURE* 

The  great  patriarch  of  architectural  litera- 
ture, Vitruvius,  has  named  so  many  subjects 
requisite  to  be  understood  by  the  architect, 
that,  according  to  his  statement,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  branches  of  learning  the 
latter  might  leave  unstudied,  without  being 
considered  imperfectly  educated  for  his  profes- 
sion. It  is  also  stated  in  the  address  con- 
tained in  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  this  Institute,  that  “archi- 
tecture embraces  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences.”  Taking  these  two  passages  into 
account,  together  with  the  titles  of  many 
papers  which  have  been  read  at  these  meet- 
ings, and  which,  to  a common  observer,  might 
at  first  appear  to  be  but  little  connected  with 
the  profession,  I have  been  induced  to  con- 
sider, that  a short  description  of  the  mechanical 
processes  of  sculpture  might  be  interesting. 

Decorations  of  various  kinds,  composed  of 
raffled  foliage,  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
Corinthian  capitals,  together  with  nearly  all 
ornaments  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, may  generally  be  very  well  executed 
from  drawings  by  clever  carvers,  without  the 
aid  of  mechanical  instruments  and  contriv- 
ances, such  as  I propose  to  explain.  But  if 
the  ornaments  consist  of  trophies,  human 
figures,  or  inferior  animals,  bas-reliefs,  or  in- 
sulated statues,  including  heraldry  of  large 
dimensions,  they  will  probably  appear  like  an 
incumbrance  to  the  edifice  instead  of  an  orna- 
mental feature,  notwithstanding  they  may  have 
been  well  designed  and  modelled  by  a very 
talented  artist,  unless  they  are  well  copied,  and 
the  proportions  are  correctly  preserved  ; and 
such  accuracy  in  copying  the  proportions  can 
only  be  attained  by  taking  points,  measured 
from  certain  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  model, 
and  transferring  them  to  the  stone,  in  imitation 
of  what  was  done  to  produce,  in  marble,  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  Flaxman  or  Canova. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  introduce  sculpture 
into  an  architectural  design  without  reference 
to  its  proper  adaptation,  and  it  may  be  out  of 

* The  following  paper,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  was  read  at 
the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  March  24th. 


place,  or  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
building,  when  it  will  be  a disfigurement  ra- 
ther than  an  embellishment ; but  if  it  be  judi- 
ciously introduced,  so  as  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  entire  composition,  and  to  convey 
to  an  intelligent  beholder  the  idea,  that  if  it 
were  removed  the  building  would  be  incom- 
plete, I think  you  will  all  agree  that  it  gives  to 
a fabric  refinement  and  finish  of  no  common 
kind  : in  the  one  case,  it  may  appear  like  the 
ostentatious  display  of  a wealthy  nobody ; in 
the  other  case,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  convey  to 
the  discriminating  mind  of  a well-informed 
observer  the  impression,  that  the  entire  edifice, 
including  its  sculptural  decorations,  is  the  de- 
sign of  a highly  educated  artist. 

In  Mediaeval  art,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  the  department  of  sculpture  from  that 
of  architecture,  of  which  it  has  always  formed 
the  most  ornamental  feature,  more  particularly 
in  the  style  which  prevailed  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Few  persons, 
except  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
subject,  can  imagine  while  they  contemplate  a 
venerable  Gothic  structure,  how  much  beauty 
and  refinement  it  has  lost  by  the  destruction 
of  its  statues  and  ornamental  carvings.  The 
pedestals  and  acroteria  of  a Greek  or  Roman 
faijade  may  be  left  without  statues  : even  the 
pediment  may  remain  unadorned  with  sculp- 
ture, and  the  greater  number  of  observers 
would  not  be  struck  with  its  plain  or  unfinished 
appearance;  but  a rich  screen,  or  the  lady 
chapel  of  a cathedral,  with  a numl.er  of  vacant 
niches  and  canopies,  is  somewhat  analagous  to 
a splendid  apartment,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  suspended  handsomely  carved  frames  for 
full-length  portraits,  without  the  pictures. 

Before  I describe  the  instruments  and 
models,  I will  endeavour  to  give  a short 
account  of  the  historical  part  of  my  subject. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  at  what  period  of 
history  the  art  of  hewing  blocks  of  wood  or 
stone  into  the  resemblance  of  men  and  other 
animals  was  first  attempted  ; but  there  is  un- 
equivocal proof  of  its  having  been  practised 
during  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  sacred 
writings,  and  other  early  records.,  contain 
numerous  passages  alluding  to  images  of 
living  creatures.  Human  nature,  in  the  first 
stages  of  society,  is  generally  guided  by  the 
same  kind  of  necessity  in  all  countries,  and 
men  have  supplied  the  want  of  alphabetic 
characters  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  each 
other,  by  emblems  or  representations  of  exist- 
ing objects,  which,  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge,  gradually  improved  into 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  and  other 
primitive  nations. 

Although  sculptured  writing  was  probably 
the  first  employment  of  the  statuary,  idolatrous 
worship  contributed  in  a much  greater  degree 
to  carry  the  art  to  that  perfection  which  it 
attained  in  some  of  the  nations  of  antiquity; 
and  as  the  Chaldaeans  are  recorded  to  have 
been  the  first  idolaters,  the  presumption  is 
that  they  were  also  the  first  people  who  prac- 
tised the  art  of  sculpture  : their  early  progress 
in  the  manufacture  of  idols  is  confirmed  by 
the  united  testimonies  of  many  ancient  writings, 
both  sacred  and  profane. 

Various  authentic  passages  may  be  found 
among  the  Greek  poets,  as  well  as  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  incline  us  to  believe  that  the 
Phoenicians  approached  nearer  to  perfection  in 
the  fine  arts  than  any  other  nation  anterior  to 
the  Greeks.  A confirmation  of  the  advances 
made  in  architecture  and  sculpture  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  is  afforded 
in  many  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  : in  the 
book  of  Joshua  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
“ great  Sidon,”  and  “ the  strong  city  of  Tyre,” 
expressions  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  cities 
had  risen  to  considerable  importance  as  early 
as  1450  years  b.c.  Another  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures states  that  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  sent 
different  artisans  to  David,  King  of  Israel,  to 
build  him  a house  or  palace,  about  1050  years 
b.c.  Afterwards,  Solomon,  preparatory  to 
beginning  the  temple,  engaged  with  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre,  to  send  him  workmen.  He  also 
requested  Hiram  to  send  him  a man  capable  of 
working  in  the  different  kinds  of  metal,  to 
make  the  images  and  decorative  parts  of  the 
temple.  In  compliance  with  this  request. 
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Hiram  sent  “ a cunning  man  of  Tyre,  endued  ' observations  are  applicable  only  to  the  original 
with  understanding,  skilful  to  work  in  gold, 1 native  sculpture  of  the  Egyptians,  for  after  the 
silver,  brass,  iron,  stone,  and  timber  ; in  purple,  j time  of  the  Ptolemies,  their  sculpture  was 
blue,  crimson,  and  in  fine  linen ; also  to  grave  enlivened  by  Grecian  animation,  and  refined 
any  manner  of  graving,  and  to  find  out  every  j by  Grecian  beauty.  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Orus, 
device  which  might  be  put  to  him.”  Solomon  their  chief  divinities,  put  on  the  Macedonian 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  state  j costume,  and  new  deities  arose  among  them  in 
of  the  arts  in  Egypt,  before  he  began  to  build  ' totally  different  attitudes  and  proportions, 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  his  first  wife  being  whose  characteristics  were  compounded  of  the 
the  King  of  Egypt’s  daughter.  From  his  materials  of  Eastern  and  Grecian  theology, 
intimate  connection  with  that  country,  very  , Adrian  caused  a number  of  statues  to  be  made, 
little  doubt  can  therefore  be  entertained  that  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  for  the 
he  would  have  sent  for  Egyptian  artists  to  purpose  of  decorating  his  magnificent  villa  at 
execute  the  principal  parts  of  that  edifice,  in  Tivoli,  several  of  which  have  been  found,  and 
which  no  expense  was  spared  to  make  it  the  ; placed  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  where  they 
most  perfect  work  in  the  world,  had  their  fame  are  usually  considered  by  the  common 
or  talents  been  reputed  equal  to  the  Tyrians. ! observer  as  genuine  Egyptian  productions; 
We  have  also  the  additional  testimony  of  .but  they  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 
Homer,  from  whose  expressions  the  wealth  ; original  works  of  Egypt  by  their  style,  which 
and  magnificence  of  the  Sidonians  and  Tyrians  1 is  superior  to  any  of  the  antiquities  found  in 
are  apparent,  as  he  thought  it  a sufficient  re-  that  country,  and  by  the  drawing  and  character 
commendation  of  any  work  of  art  that  it  was  of  them,  which  are  decidedly  Roman,  though 


Sidonian. 

Many  great  cities  of  Asia  are  mentioned  by 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  especially  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel,  as  flourishing  in  their  time  in  power, 
riches,  and  magnificence,  where  the  art  of 
sculpture  was  practised  on  a prodigious  scale  ; 
but  all  historical  record  of  most  of  those  bril- 
liant empires  which  were  once  the  seats  of  art 
and  science,  is  almost  entirely  without  corro- 
borative evidence  from  remaining  monuments, 
except  the  recent  discoveries  by  Dr.  Layard  of 
the  Nimroud  sculptures,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  are  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  antiquary. 

Had  the  materials  employed  for  the  colossal 
statues  at  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  the  cities  in 
the  land  of  Shinar,  been  granite,  marble,  or 
good  common  stone,  instead  of  gold,  silver, 
or  bronze,  we  should  still,  doubtless,  with 
regard  to  mass,  have  had  fragments  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  Upper  Egypt ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  we  are  now  contemplating  is 
distant  at  least  2,500  years,  since  which,  the 
dominion  of  the  south-western  districts  of  Asia 
has  been  successively  under  the  control  of 
Assyrians,  Medes,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Saracens,  and  Turks,  all  of  whom  carried  off 
whatever  they  found  of  most  intrinsic  value. 

Of  all  the  countries  which  have  been  in- 
habited by  man,  Egypt  possesses  the  mo3t 
colossal,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  work 
of  sculpture.  There  the  remains  of  long- 
departed  grandeur  display  themselves  in  melan- 
choly state,  as  if  to  defy  further  injuries  of 
time.  The  first  attempts  at  sculpture  in  all 


they  are  represented  in  Egyptian  attitudes  and 
dresses. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  authenticity  in  treat- 
ing of  a period  so  remote  as  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago,  of  which  no  regular  his- 
torical records  remain  : we  have,  therefore,  at 
this  time,  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  artists  who  were  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  such  gigantic  statues,  used  any  contri- 
vances for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  most 
perfect  imitation  of  the  human  form,  answer- 
ing to  the  present  use  of  models,  casts  from 
nature,  or  machines  for  transferring  correct 
proportions  on  an  enlarged  scale ; or,  if  they 
did,  what  those  contrivances  were ; nor  can  we 
tell  how  the  excessive  labour  of  carving  them 
was  divided  between  numerous  hands,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  completion  of  the  work  to  their 
satisfaction : neither  can  we  estimate  with 
accuracy  the  mechanical  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  people  engaged  in  those  extraordinary 
works  : it  was  in  all  probability  very  trifling ; 
consequently  the  human  labour  employed  must 
have  been  enormous  in  quantity,  and  exceed- 
ingly  painful  to.  the  workmen;  yet,  with  the 
application  of  the  wealth  and  power  possessed 
by  a numerous  and  despotic  priesthood,  almost 
anything  might  be  accomplished  which  de- 
pended principally  on  simple  manual  labour. 

From  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  we  learn,  that 
the  material  of  which  the  primitive  Greeks 
made  their  statues  was  generally  wood,  and 
that  the  lower  part  of  all  their  idols  was  not 
carved  before  the  time  of  Daedalus,  a native 
of  Athens.  He  lived  about  1,300  years  b.c., 
and  had  a disciple  of  the  name  of  Endseus : 


nations  have  generally  been  made  in  wood,  these  two  are  the  earliest  sculptors  in  marble 
but  as  that  article  is  known  to  have  been  pro-  j on  record.  From  that  time  an  interval  of  500 
verbially  scarce  in  Egypt,  the  soft  sand-stone,  i years  elapsed  without  any  particular  mention 
which  they  had  in  abundance,  presented  itself  ( of  works  of  art  in  Greece,  except  of  those 
as  the  material  best  suited  to  their  purpose ; | which  Homer  states  to  have  been  executed  by 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tools  the  Sidonians.  During  this  long  period,  the 
first  used  were  no  other  than  the  sharp  edges  Greeks  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
of  broken  flints  or  hard  stones.  A visit  to  the  war ; and  we  find  the  poets  of  those  early 
British  Museum  will  afford  an  idea  of  what  ages,  indulging  in  the  reveries  of  a warm  and 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  art  of  carving  with  j luxuriant  imagination,  and  singing,  with  the 
instruments  of  this  description,  in  the  figures  ' greatest  enthusiasm,  the  history  of  the  con- 
of  the  South  Sea  idols.  ! tests  and  expeditions  of  their  ancestors  ; and 

There  are  some  very  large  statues  in  Egypt  j these  poetical  productions  gave  to  the  artists 
wrought  in  granite,  specimens  of  which  are  in  | the  most  exalted  and  sublime  conceptions  of 
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the  British  Museum,  but  that  hard  material 
was  not  so  much  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  is 
generally  believed.  Their  largest  statues  were 
usually  executed  in  sand-stone,  and  in  many 
instances,  without  disturbing  the  rock  from 
its  natural  situation. 

The  enormous  statues  of  that  country  have 
struck  every  visitor  with  astonishment,  and  if 
we  consider  the  time  that  must  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  carving  a figure  60  or  70  feet  high  in 
so  hard  and  refractory  a material  as  red  granite, 
the  boldest  heart  would  be  appalled  at  the  in- 
calculable labour  and  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  Egyptian  sculptors  were  never  renowned 
for  the  excellence  of  their  works  of  art,  but 
simply  for  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of 
them.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  Egyptian 


divinity,  heroism,  grace,  and  beauty, 

About  776  years  b.c.,  two  Cretan  sculptors, 
Diptenus  and  Scyllis,  were  celebrated  for  their 
marble  statues  : some  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Greek  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum  are 
supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  these 
artists,  or  of  their  immediate  successors. 

During  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  b.c., 
the  number  and  comparative  excellence  of 
statuaries  in  the  island  of  iEgina  was' very 
great : many  of  those  artists  are  recorded  as 
having  produced  very  superior  works,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a city  described  by  Pausanias 
which  did  not  contain  some  of  them.  The 
statues  which  adorned  both  pediments  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  in  that  island, 
were  discovered  in  the  year  1812,  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  temple;  they  supply  the  most 
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antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  will  show,  I complete  example  of  the  school  of  .dEaina,  a 
that  the  form  of  their  hands  and  feet  is  gross  j style  highly  reputed  by  the  authors  of  an- 
and  ill-shaped,  the  want  of  anatomical  know-  tiquity,  as  being  of  early  celebrity  in  Greece, 
ledge  remarkable,  and  that  they  are  excessively  ! and  also  held  in  great  estimation  ever  since, 
deficient  in  grace  and  elegance  of  action.  These  I These  marbles  may  be  considered  as  fair 


average  specimens  of  the  first  celebrated  efforts 
of  Greek  sculptors,  and  although  executed 
considerably  prior  to  the  meridian  of  art,  are, 
nevertheless,  far  removed  from  its  dawn. 

From  that  time,  arts,  sciences,  and  literature, 
began  to  assume  a more  elevated  character  in 
Greece,  and  to  make  those  rapid  advances 
towards  perfection,  which  not  only  left  every 
other  nation  in  a comparatively  infant  state, 
but  appeared  to  preclude  all  further  improve- 
ment. The  most  beautiful  works  of  sculpture 
ever  produced  were  executed  by  Greek  artists, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury b.c.  The  ancient  historians,  especially 
Pausanias  and  Pliny,  have  given  us  the  names 
of  many  celebrated  Greek  statuaries,  together 
with  the  dates  of  their  principal  works,  and  a 
vast  fund  of  information  connected  with  their 
buildings  and  sculptured  decorations ; but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  a passage  alluding 
directly  or  indirectly  to  their  mode  of  practice, 
or  their  means  of  obtaining  mechanical  assist- 
ance. It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  talented 
artist,  Phidias,  could  not  have  found  time  to 
execute  with  his  own  hands,  all  the  statues  and 
relievos  which  are  ascribed  to  him ; he  must 
have  put  some  ingenious  mechanical  apparatus 
into  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  or  assistants,  to 
have  enabled  them  to  perform  the  greater  part 
of  the  violent  bodily  labour  required  to  hew 
the  blocks  of  marble  into  nearly  their  intended 
form ; but  in  what  manner  that  department  of 
the  profession  was  conducted,  is  now  involved 
in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Al.hough  we  have 
not  the  direct  evidence  of  history,  to  teach  us 
the  Greek  method  of  carving  statues,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  particularly  rich  in  relics  of  their 
abilities  and  industry  in  various  materials.  In 
the  British  Museum  there  are  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  terra-cotta  statues  and  bas-reliefs, 
on  the  backs  and  undersides  of  some  of  which 
may  be  seen,  not  only  the  finger-marks,  but 
the  impression  from  the  granulated  skin  of 
the  fingers  of  the  modeller;  a proof  that  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  plasticity  and 
use  of  clay  for  such  purpose,  and  that  they 
used  their  fingers  as  the  best  modelling  tools, 
as  is  the  practice  of  artists  of  the  present  day. 
From  Pliny  and  Theophrastus  we  learn,  that 
they  were  also  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  material  now  called  plaster  of  Paris, 
and,  on  attentively  examining  the  backs  of  some 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  where  the  work  is  left  in  a 
rough  state,  we  find  evident  marks  of  tools 
piecisely  such  as  are  used  by  carvers  and 
masons  at  this  time.  Thus  it  appears  pretty 
certain,  that  the  plan  of  producing  a model, 
and  of  working  the  marble,  as  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  did  not  ma.erially  vary  from  the  mode 
of  procedure  adopted  by  modern  sculptors ; 
but  their  method  of  transferring  the  form  of 
the  model  to  the  marble,  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  what  is  now  technically  called  “ getting 
the  points,”  is  now  totally  unknown. 

The  best  works  of  the  Romans  were  exe- 
cuted by  Greek  artists,  who  settled  in  the  im- 
perial city  after  Greece  had  become  a Roman 
colony,  and,  from  that  time,  art  gradually  de- 
clined, until,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  in  the  capital  of  his 
mighty  empire,  a sculptor  capable  of  adorning 
the  new  buildings. 

From  a complication  of  causes  and  events, 
arising  out  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  age,  lite- 
rature and  the  fine  arts  generally,  remained  in 
a state  of  concealment  or  darkness  for  the  long 
period  of  nearly  a thousand  years.  To  describe 
the  numerous  contests,  maintained  with  una- 
bated rage  and  various  success  between  the 
worshippers  and  the  destroyers  of  images,  and 
the  extraordinary  changes  of  feeling  with 
which  the  Christian  world  laboured  alternately 
to  adorn  their  magnificent  edifices,  and  then  to 
obliterate  every  trace  of  sculpture,  would  be 
lamentably  curious,  but  such  an  investigation 
is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  illustration. 

In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  there  were  sculptors  in  Italy  who 
produced  statues  in  marble  superior  to  any 
that  had  been  executed  since  the  time  of  the 
Greeks.  The  late  Mr.  Flaxman  considered 
that  “ some  of  the  works  of  that  period,  both 
in  bronze  and  marble,  might  be  placed  beside 
the  best  productions  of  ancient  Greece  without 
discredit.” 
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About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  first  descriptive  account  of  the  process  of 
carving  statues  from  a model  appeared  in  print, 
in  the  well-known  book  of  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  besides  whom  I am  not  aware  that  any 
other  author  has  written  on  the  subject  of  get- 
ting the  points  in  sculpture. 

Having  read  the  paper  containing  the  above 
observations,  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  to  explain 
the  process  of  forming  a statue  in  marble, 
commencing  with  the  first  sketch  by  the  artist 
in  the  plastic  clay.  The  making  of  the  full- 
sized  model  in  clay,  and  forming  from  it  a 
mould  in  plaster  of  Paris,  in  which  a fac  simile 
of  the  original  would  afterwards  be  cast  in  the 
last-named  material,  were  then  described.  The 
hammer  and  tools  used  by  the  sculptor  were 
also  described ; and  attention  was  called  to  the 
excessive  labour,  and  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired, to  fashion  a large  block  of  marble  into 
the  general  shape  of  model,  as  well  as  to  the 
extreme  accuracy  necessary,  as  any  portion 
improperly  removed  could  not  be,  by  any 
means,  replaced  without  occasioning  a perma- 
nent blemish.  The  line  of  cleavage  in  the 
grain  of  the  marble  must  consequently  be  care- 
fully attended  to  by  the  workman,  who  might 
perform  all  the  labour  of  roughing  out  the 
block  by  the  mere  aid  of  mechanical  contri- 
vances, without  necessarily  possessing  any 
knowledge  of  the  art. 

Though  sign  and  ship  carvers  might  pro- 
duce some  strange  representation,  in  stone  or 
wood,  without  having  previously  formed  a 
model  in  plaster,  yet  all  sculptors  of  merit, 
worthy  to  be  called  artists,  make  use  of  a 
model.  The  notion,  that  Michelangelo  and 
other  sculptors  of  his  time  did  not  employ 
models  to  carve  from,  as  modern  artists  do, 
but  that  they  carved  the  block  at  once  into  the 
intended  statue,  was  investigated,  and  great 
doubt  expressed  as  to  its  correctness. 

Alberti  was  the  first  to  describe  the  method, 
still  in  use  in  Italy,  for  “ getting  the  points” 
— i.  e.  transferring  them  from  the  model  in 
plaster  to  the  copy  in  marble — by  means  of  the 
plumb-line  and  dial  system,  but  he  expressly 
mentioned  it  as  a general  and  long- established 
practice.  It  was  formerly  used  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  even  now  employed  in 
Italy  and  France.  [The  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  method  was  explained  by  Mr. 
Smith.]  The  elder  Bacon  was  the  first 
sculptor  who  departed  from  the  old  practice, 
and  invented  the  scale  stones,  with  the  ball  and 
socket  apparatus,  about  the  year  1764.  In 
this  method  the  graduated  scale  is  fixed  be- 
neath the  block  to  be  carved,  which,  together 
with  the  model,  is  fixed  firmly  on  a heavy  mass 
of  stone,  side  by  side.  An  upright  staff  with 
cross-arms,  on  which  the  probe  gauge  for  fix- 
ing the  points  is  set,  moves  horizontally  along 
the  scale  stones,  and  completes  the  machine. 
The  simpler  the  instrument  the  better,  as  it  is 
subject  to  rough  usage,  and  is  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  people  who  are  not  always  careful. 
Recent  improvements  in  the  machine  were 
pointed  out : such  as  making  the  standard 
round  instead  of  square  ; fixing  stops  against 
which  to  push  it,  instead  of  a line ; and  turn- 
ing the  horizontal  arm  entirely  out  of  the  way 
of  the  workmen,  when  required.  As  trans- 
ferring the  points,  or  pointing  very  tall  figures, 
is  attended  with  much  inconvenience  and  loss 
of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  vibration  of  the 
standard,  besides  occasioning  inaccuracy  in  the 
head  and  bust,  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  figure,  Mr.  Smith  had  introduced  the  new 
method  of  using  two  graduated  scales  in  the 
height,  accurately  adjusted  to  each  other,  by 
which  means  shorter  and  more  stable  standards 
can  be  used. 

The  disadvantage  likely  to  arise  from  the  use 
of  models  made  to  a scale  considerably  less 
than  the  carving  to  be  executed  from  them, 
having  been  shown,  he  observed,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  if  sculpture  be  well  designed  and 
modelled,  little  need  be  done  to  it  in  the  way 
of  carving,  after  it  has  been  correctly  pointed, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  due  effect  as  an  architec- 
tural feature,  when  applied  at  a height  above 
the  eye  of  the  spectato" 

Mr.  Fowler,  V.P.,  alluded  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
observation,  that  if  works  of  art  were  intended 
to  be  durable,  they  should  not  be  made  of 


materials,  such  as  bronze,  which  could  be  con- 
verted to  other  purposes,  and  said  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  Portuguese  were  in  the  habit 
of  carving  granite  with  great  nicety  and  beau- 
tiful effect.  He  fully  concurred  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
objection  to  the  use  of  valuable  materials  for 
sculpture;  and,  besides  the  intrinsic  value  of 
bronze,  he  considered  that  material  highly 
objectionable,  in  this  climate  especially,  on 
aecount  of  the  obscurity  arising  from  its  very 
dark  colour.  He  believed  Mr.  Smith  had 
proposed  to  execute  the  capital  of  the  Nelson 
column  in  stone?  (Mr.  Smith  assented.)  He 
(Mr.  Fowler)  very  much  regretted  that  it  had 
not  been  so  executed,  for  the  beauty  of  its  form 
was  now  almost  entirely  lost  by  the  absorption 
of  light  by  the  bronze.  The  same  objection 
applied  to  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  base  of  that 
column,  though  in  a less  degree,  as  they  were 
nearer  to  the  eye.  No  doubt  the  execution  of 
the  capital  in  bronze  had  involved  a great 
increase  in  expense,  with  a decrease  of  advan- 
tage. It  appeared  to  him  that  the  statue  of 
William  the  Fourth  at  London  Bridge  had  a 
very  good  effect,  as  regarded  the  material 
employed,  and  that  granite  was  well  calculated 
to  resist  the  soot  and  dust  of  London.  More- 
over, a reflected  light  was  produced  from  the 
quartz  and  mica  in  the  granite,  which  gave  and 
added  brilliancy  to  objects  in  that  material. 
He  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  practical 
difficulty  in  the  more  general  adoption  of 
granite. 

Mr.  Smith  said  there  was  a difficulty  in 
respect  to  the  expense.  He  should  have  been 
glad  to  execute  the  capital  of  the  Nelson 
Column  in  granite,  for  the  same  sum  that  it 
had  cost  in  bronze.  The  leaves  of  that  capital 
had  been  cast  by  three  different  persons  ; the 
first  pair  of  lower  leaves  weighed  430  lbs.  each, 
but  the  others  were  of  only  half  that  weight. 
The  beauty  of  bronze  casting  was  to  have  the 
metal  as  thin  as  possible,  but  the  thinner  it 
was,  the  greater  was  the  cost.  The  leaves 
were  fixed  to  the  granite  bell  by  a brcnze 
collar,  to  which  they  were  attached  by  nuts  ! 
and  screws,  which  might  give  way  at  some 
distant  day,  when  the  leaves  of  the  capital 
would  fall.  The  extreme  hardness  of  quartz, 1 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  granite,  ren- 
dered the  cost  of  working  it  very  great.  Still, 
it  had  been  carved  with  the  greatest  success, 
and  anything  could  be  done  in  granite,  if 
people  chose  to  pay  for  it.  He  thought  the  cost 
of  granite  sculpture  would  be  very  nearly  that 
of  bronze.  The  mere  cost  of  bronze  was  not 
quite  so  great  as  was  supposed ; but  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  risk  of  failure  in 
the  casting,  added  much  to  the  expense  of  that 
material. 

Mr.  Scoles,  secretary,  adverted  to  the 
hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  granite  figures  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  are  polished  in  the 
inner  surface,  and  inquired  if  that  polish 
could  not  be  obtained  on  granite  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Mr.  Smith  had  no  doubt  it  could.  He  re- 
ferred to  granites  polished  by  Macdonald  and 
Leslie,  specimens  of  which  were  in  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology. 

Mr.  Scoles  referred  particularly  to  polished 
intaglio  surfaces. 

Mr.  Smith  said  it  was  only  a question  of 
time  and  money,  and  it  could  unquestionably 
be  done.  He  referred  to  the  tomb  of  the 
master-mason  to  either  Queen  Anne  or  George 
I.,  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  John’s,  West- 
minster, as  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  granite 
in  England.  Its  mouldings,  though  such  as 
would  now  be  considered  rude  in  form  and 
execution,  were  highly  esteemed  in  his  (Mr. 
Smith’s)  boyhood. 

Mr.  Fowler  observed  that  he  had  seen  po- 
lished granite  chimney-pieces  in  Devonshire, 
which  had  been  executed  forty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Smith  was  doubtless  aware  that  Mr.  Che- 
verton  had  invented  a machine  for  copying 
statues  in  ivory  on  a small  scale.  After  the 
explanation  just  given  of  the  extent  to  which 
mechanical  aid  was  carried  in  sculpture,  he 
was  induced  to  ask  if  it  might  not  be  made 
entirely  so,  if  the  power  as  well  as  the  process 
were  mechanical  ? 

Mr.  Smith  had  no  doubt  it  might  on  a scale 
as  small  as  the  ivories  produced  by  Mr.  Che- 


verton  ; but  where  so  large  a mass  of  material 
had  in  the  first  place  to  be  got  rid  of,  as  in 
carving  a full-size  marble  6tatue,  he  did  not 
think  it  practicable. 

Mr.  Fowler  mentioned  that  a mechanical 
process,  analogous  to  Mr.  Cheverton’s,  had 
been  applied  to  carving  in  wood. 

Mr.  Smith  dwelt  upon  the  fact,  that  wood 
was  a material  much  more  easily  worked  than 
stone.  He  believed  even  stone  had  been 
carved  by  Jordan’s  patent  machinery,  but  he 
doubted  whether  it  had  proved  profitable. 

Mr.  Mayhew  (fellow)  alluded  to  Signor- 
Conti’s  machine  for  stone  carving,  which  he- 
described,  and  which  he  had  seen  working 
busts  and  half-length  figures,  apparently  with 
great  facility  and  rapidity.  The  inventor  ap- 
peared to  consider  there  was  a prejudice 
against  the  machine  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Smith  had  not  seen  this  particular  ma- 
chine, but  he  had  seen  several  others,  all  of 
which,  however  ingenious,  had  failed  in  a very 
short  time.  He  thought  there  was  no  prejudice 
in  England  against  such  machines,  if  they  did 
the  work  well  and  quickly. 


LOWESTOFT  AND  THE  DANES. 

Saturday  last  was  an  important  day  for 
this  rising  watering-place,  and  now  mail- 
packet  station,  for  it  saw  the  first  steamer 
j depart  for  Hjerting,  in  Denmark,  as  the  short- 
est route  to  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm.  One 
main  object  in  opening  this  new  course  is  the 
importation  of  cattle,  which  by  means  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Eastern  Counties  line  will  be 
brought  direct  to  London  or  the  provinces. 
The  Danish  king  and  government  are  much 
interested,  it  is  said,  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  as  it  will  open  to  them  a direct 
communication  with  England  independent  of 
Germany.  The  shore  arrangements  have  de- 
volved principally  on  Mr.  Roney,  the  excellent 
secretary  of  the  Eastern  Counties  line.  A 
merry  party  occupied  the  vessel  (the  Prince  by 
name)  on  her  first  trip,  intending  to  visit 
Copenhagen  and  penetrate  the  country  for 
some  distance.  Copenhagen,  with  its  Thor- 
waldsen  Museum,  Museum  of  National  Anti- 
quities, Operp  House,  and  Royal  Library,  is 
not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  we 
regard  the  new  route  with  the  greater  interest 
because  of  the  fresh  district  it  will  open  to  the 
antiquary  and  architect. 

And  where  is  Lowestoft ? some  of  our  readers 
will  ask.  It  is  about  twenty-three  miles  from 
Norwich,  and  nine  from  Yarmouth;  and, 
through  the  spirit  and  taste  of  Mr.  Peto  and 
others,  offers  strong  attractions  to  the  city- 
worn,  who  may  want  quiet,  a fine  sea,  and 
good  bathing.  A fine  hotel,  elegant  esplanade, 
extensive  pier,  and  numerous  well-placed  mo- 
dern houses  have  sprung  up  in  a singularly 
short  time.  We  were  wandering  on  its  beach 
last  Sunday,  and  were  well  pleased  with  Lowe- 
stoft and  all  we  found  there. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  first  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Danes  to  the  murder  of  Lodbrog, 
a Danish  prince  on  this  coast : the  invasion  of 
Denmark  by  England  to-day  from  this  point, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  return  of 
good  for  evil,  at  a long  distance  of  time. 


The  National  Gallery. — A proposal, 
it  may  be  recollected,  to  transfer  the  national 
paintings  from  the  Trafalgar-square  Gallery  to 
Kensington  Palace,  was  discussed  in  The 
Builder  some  time  since.  It  is  now  reported 
that  this  suggestion  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Government,  who  are  said  to  have  at  last  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  removing  them 
from  their  present  position.  If  such  really  be 
the  case,  the  change  will  doubtless  be  carried 
out  forthwith,  as  Kensington  Palace,  from  the 
first  of  next  month  onwards  at  least  through- 
out the  present  year,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
central  positions  possible  for  a popular  ex- 
hibition to  strangers  of  our  national  pictures, 
notwithstanding  its  suburban  locality.  The 
Vernon  collection,  we  presume,  would  also  be 
removed  from  Marlborough-house  and  re- 
united with  the  older  'section  at  Kensington 
Palace,  otherwise  it  would  scarcely  be  worth 
while  carrying  out  such  a project. 
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TIIE  PROPOSED  LAW  COURT  FOR 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS. 
builders'  actions. 

At  Leicester,  on  the  20th,  an  action  was  tried, 
— Holland  v.  the  Earl  of  Harborough.  It  was  an 
action  for  builders’  work  done  at  the  defendant’s 
seat  in  this  county.  It  was  a special  jury  cause. 
The  principal  matter  in  dispute  was  the  value  of  the 
plaintiff’s  work,  and  several  ineffectual  attempts  had 
been  made  to  settle  the  matter  by  arbitration.  After 
the  case  had  proceeded  for  some  time  the  judge  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  try  the 
question  satisfactorily  before  a jury,  and  then  the 
cause  and  all  matters  in  difference  were  referred. 

This  little  narrative  is  unfortunately  the  his- 
tory of  nine-tenths  of  the  actions  brought  by 
builders  against  their  employers.  After  all  the 
array  of  the  usual  artillery  of  our  law  courts 
when  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  has  made  his  open- 
ing oration,  and  scarcely  begun  the  examina- 
tion of  his  witnesses,  the  learned  judge  stops 
the  affair,  saying,  “ it  is  impossible  to  try  this 
action  satisfactorily  in  this  court : it  must  be 
referred .”  Counsel  well  understand  this  idea, 
they  are  not  unwilling  to  attend  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  Lord:  the  bright  prospect  of  further 
briefs  and  fees  is  opened  out  to  view — a job  for 
one  of  their  own  craft  most  likely, — the  affair  is 
soon  hushed,  a reference  is  agreed  on,  another 
cause  is  called  on,  and  thus  ends  all  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  a trial  by  jury  on  a matter  of 
builders’  account.  The  same  result  inevitably 
happens  in  attempting  to  try  any  question  in- 
volving technical  detail  and  minute  knowledge 
of  building  matters.  The  secret  of  all  this  is 
manifest : our  courts  of  law  are  not  adapted  for 
fairly  considering  such  questions — judge,  and 
barristers,  and  solicitors  soon  grow  weary  of  a 
matter  they  only  half  understand,  and  the  poor 

Elaintiff  has  the  mortification  of  hearing  that 
e has  to  begin  de  novo. 

These  facts,  illustrated  by  the  above  case, 
form  a fair  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
present  crisis,  when  we  are  threatened  (by  the 
New  Buildings  Bill)  with  a regularly  esta- 
blished court  of  law,  consisting  of  judge  and 
jury,  barristers  and  solicitors,  &c.,  specially 
to  handle  building  quesliotis. 

There  are  deep  points  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter affecting  the  community  at  large  : every  one 
is  concerned  more  or  less  in  building  matters, 
— it  may  be,  perhaps,  only  in  trifling  affairs  and 
to  small  amounts,  but  the  same  principle  is 
involved. 

All  who  have  had  to  give  evidence  in  the  wit- 
ness box,  and  to  attend  before  barristers  as  arbi- 
trators in  matters  of  reference  on  building  ques- 
tions, must  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  making  themselves  understood  by  simple 
•answers,  and  the  secret  of  this  difficulty  was 
the  want  of  information  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  or  counsel  to  know  how  to  shape  the 
question  : the  most  absurd  confusion  of  terms 
is  often  made  even  by  those  who  take  highest 
rank  at  the  bar. 

These  reflections  are  strong  arguments  for 
a determined  effort  against  the  projected  court 
set  out  in  the  New  Buildings  Bill. 

It  will  be  found  pretty  generally  the 
opinion  of  the  building  craft,  that  practical 
architects  and  surveyors  would  be  much  the 
most  competent  persons  to  judge  accurately  of 
matters  appertaining  to  building,  and  there 
are  very  many  in  the  profession  thoroughly 
wellskilled  forsuch  duties,  whohave  for  aperiod 
of  years  had  continually  matters  of  very  great 
importance  relative  to  building  works  referred 
to  them.  In  daily  practice  as  men  of  business 
we  are  anxious  to  adopt  the  shortest,  safest, 
cheapest,  speediest  mechanism  to  fulfil  a certain 
desired  work.  Why  should  we  adopt  a differ- 
rent  maxim  in  reference  to  the  perplexing 
questions  that  continually  arise  in  building 
works  ? 


To  relieve  Ships  at  Sea.— It  occurs 
“to  me  that  the  syphon  might  be  made  avail- 
able in  relieving  ships  at  sea  from  water  shipped 
in  storms.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
pumps  get  choked  and  will  not  work,  and 
often  the  men  are  too  exhausted  to  work  them: 
would  not  the  syphon  obviate  this  difficulty  ? 
It  was  used  a short  time  ago  with  complete 
success  at  a quarry,  and  at  a considerable 
saving  of  labour,  time,  and  expense. — Pupil. 


PLEDGE  DEPOTS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  as  old  as  our 
language, 

“ 3Etnc  Ijalfc  of  tf)c  toorltif  Sms  not  koto  tfic 
otrrr  Itbrtf).” 

Familiar  use  has  smoothed  off  its  keen 
asperities  : we  utter  it  from  childhood,  and  the 
acceptation  of  the  terms  is,  that  the  modes  of 
sustenance  to  which  one  part  of  mankind  are 
addicted  are  unknown  to  the  other.  The  march 
of  language  requires,  like  other  concerns,  re- 
form and  explication  : the  real  meaning  is, 
one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  hotv  the  other 
STARVES. 

It  is  not  in  the  streets  and  highways  that 
real  indigence  is  met — that  sort  of  indigence 
which  is  forced  to  suffer;  it  is  in  the  model  and 
often  neat  lodging  chamber,  where  decaying 
misfortune  endures  in  silence  the  long  com- 
batted and  slow  progress  of  starvation,  un- 
pitied because  uncomplaining,  unsolaced  be- 
cause unknown. 

For  the  ordinary  class  of  paupers  there  is  the 
workhouse;  for  the  extraordinary,  the  resort 
of  the  streets;  but  for  the  reduced  and  yet 
respectable  occupant  of  small  houses,  decent 
apartments,  or  single  rooms,  whose  sensibilities 
would  revolt  from  even  the  expedient  of  an 
alms-seeking  letter,  there  is  no  resource — 
none  but  to  endure  and  hope  against  despe- 
ration. 

Had  we  a mont  de  piete  in  every  parish,  such 
an  establishment  would,  in  countless  instances, 
relieve  the  necessities  of  reduced  respectable 
and  self-respecting  persons  in  many  predica- 
ments. 

How  often  does  it  happen  that  for  a quarter’s 
rent  the  whole  movable  stock  of  an  old  lodger 
is  cleared  off  and  sold  by  the  broker?  Were 
such  a pledge  offered  to  a pawnbroker,  worth 
suppose  15/.,  if  he  took  them  in  at  all,  he  would 
advance  on  them  31.  10s.!  but  he  would  not 
receive  them.  A mont  de  pidl£  would,  on  one- 
third  of  the  inventory,  lend  5/.:  this  would 
clear  the  quarter’s  arrear,  whereas  the  landlord 
has  sold  them  off  for  51.  11s.  6d.,  and,  after 
deducting  the  fees  of  levy,  has  returned  to  the 
lorn,  unhoused,  and  shuddering  wanderer  just 
2s.  8id.! 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
outcast  in  this  instance, for  in  this  case  “these 
are  (not)  the  beginning  of  sorrows.” 

But  manifold  are  the  conditions  of  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  establishment  of  an 
Equitable  Pawn  and  Loan  Association  would 
bring  healing  and  salvation. 

Honour  to  the  French  nation,  which  has  an- 
ticipated us  in  the  walk  of  charity, — of  that 
true  charity  that  gives  succour  to  the  meri- 
torious poor.  The  next  best  thing  to  origina- 
ting a merciful  institution  is  to  copy  it.  There 
is  no  reason  wherefore,  in  this  city  of  wealth 
and  benevolence,  such  foundations  should  not 
exist ; and  the  nobleman  who  first  comes  for- 
ward with  his  advocacy  and  a five-pound  note 
will  have  the  lasting  credit  of  having  laid  the 
first  stone  in  the  fabric. 

It  should  be  a pawn  store  allied  to  a loan 
society  on  the  deposit  and  registration  of  in- 
ventories— a society  that  should  lend  a rea- 
sonable amount  on  the  poor  man’s  bed,  and 
yet  leave  that  bed  (in  mortgage  certainly) for  the 
comfort  of  (as  in  too  many  instances  we  find 
it  used)  his  wife,  children,  and  self. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  whole 
human  race  happy : it  is  not  impossible  to  en- 
deavour to  do  so  : the  tendency  of  the  British 
heart  and  of  the  British  constitution  is  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good 
for  the  greatest  number,  and  in  no  country  is 
there  such  disparity  in  the  conditions  of  men, 
nor  consequently  so  much  necessity  for  the 
alleviation  by  fiscal  means  of  that  want  which 
our  social  state  renders  inevitable.  A building 
is  in  the  first  place  required  for  the  storage  of 
pledges  lent,  as  by  the  proposed  plan  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  advances  should  be 
made  on  attested  and  examined  inventories  : 
that  building  needs  to  be  but  comparatively 
small.  Any  old  house  would  suffice : if  not, 
there  are  correspondents  enough  with  The 
Builder  who  will  furnish  plans.  After  all, 
themost  beneficent  feature  of  the  recommended 
association  is  the  gratuity  fund,  which,  being  a 
portion  of  the  capital  made  up  of  subscriptions 


by  the  humane,  would  be  applicable  to  the  re- 
demption of  deposits  or  inventories  in  the  last 
instance. 

A committee  of  inquiry  into  extreme  cases, 
employing  visitors,  should  have  the  adjudica- 
tion of  these  cases  and  claims.  No  simple 
eleemosynary  gifts  can  be  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  aids  afforded  to  the  needy  in  such 
instances.  None  but  those  struggling  against 
adversity,  and  relying  upon  industry  or  pe- 
riodical income,  would  apply  for  relief  to  the 
“ Mont  de  Piete.”  Before  that  alternative  is 
taken,  all  other  sources  of  succour  must  have 
been  exhausted ; for  in  such  cases  the  pawn- 
shop is  a hopeless  refuge. 

That  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
pledges  should  be  fire-proof,  is  a matter  of 
crying  necessity.  In  case  of  combustion,  the 
property  not  of  one  (as  when  a mansion-house 
is  burned),  but  of  thousands,  is  wholly  de- 
stroyed ; and  although  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  deposits  made  under  the  emblem  of  the 
three  golden  balls  is  ordinarily  redeemed,  still 
the  value  to  the  other  half  of  possibly  all  their 
disposable  worldly  goods  could  hardly  be  re- 
quited by  a money  compensation,  were  any 
compensation  given. 

In  cases  of  pawnbrokers’  fires,  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  compensation  to  the  bereaved  owner. 
The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  may  be 
well  covered;  the  amount  of  his  loan,  of  his 
usance  at  25  per  cent.,  and  of  his  profit  on  the 
anticipated  forfeit,  are  all  fully  protected  ; but 
the  poor  depositor,  whose  watch,  or  bed,  or 
tools,  or  ancestral  relique  has  been  pledged  for 
the  tenth  part  of  its  value,  gets  no  recompense. 
No  ; he  has  not  insured  : a holocaust  is  made 
of  the  property  of  multitudes. 

The  destruction  of  an  immense  repository 
some  few  years  back  in  South  Audley-street, 
is  a notorious  evidence  of  the  calamities  which 
such  an  accident  may  heap  upon  the  indigent 
but  remediless  crowd  of  poverty. 

From  the  nature  of  the  stores  (mostly  soft 
goods)  these  depositories  are  much  exposed  to 
danger,  and  being  always  traversed  after  dusk 
with  candles,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  fires  so 
seldom  occur  in  such  places. 

For  this  reason,  if  there  were  none  other,  it 
is  desirable  that  all  erections  for  storage  of 
pledges  should  be  fire-proof-,  and  for  the 
prompt  succour  of  necessity  in  the  hour  of 
need,  it  is  most  of  all  to  be  wished  that 
national  credit  should  be  allied  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  establishments  founded  on 
equitable  principles,  so  as  to  supersede  the 
present  iniquitous,  extortionate,  and  but  too 
seductive  resorts  for  misery  in  the  last 
extreme. 

It  is  clear  that  no  kind  of  charity  can  be  so 
efficacious  as  that  which  affords  on  the  moment 
of  requirement  the  means  of  relief, — which 
supplies  it  not  as  a gift,  but  as  a loan  on 
security, — which  yields  unquestioning  aid  to 
the  speculative,  the  sickly,  or  the  starving, — 
which  yields  it  not  as  an  alms  doth  to  the 
clamourer,  but  as  a help  to  self  dependance, 
in  the  shape  of  an  advance  (the  most  that  the 
deposit  will  warrant)  at  a rate  of  interest  which 
may  requite  the  lender,  and  perhaps  save  the 
borrower  from  perdition. 

Such  establishments  would  be  worthy  the 
age  and  the  country  we  live  in,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  the  example  shown  by  the 
Parisians  has  not  as  yet  been  followed  in 
London.  Quondam. 

A writer  signing  himself  “ Quondam  ” 
proposes  in  your  Journal  to  establish  in 
London  a Mont  de  Piete  upon  the  principle  of 
that  at  Paris.  He  assures  your  readers  that 
such  an  institution  could  afford  to  advance 
money  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  4 per  cent, 
being  devoted  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
borrowed  capital,  and  the  remaining  1 per 
cent,  he  pronounces  quite  sufficient  to  defray 
the  working  expenses  of  the  establishment. 

Lest,  however,  any  of  your  readers  should 
be  induced  thereby  to  seek  such  an  investment 
for  their  capital,  a brief  notice  of  the  failure  of 
the  Mont  de  Piete  system,  as  introduced  in 
Ireland  under  most  favourable  circumstances, 
may  prove  beneficial.  A record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  disastrous  experiment  may  be 
found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Loan  Fund 
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Board  of  Ireland,  which  show  in  1841  there 
were  in  existence  eight  of  these  establishments, 
employing  a collective  capital  of  26,883/.  The 
rate  of  interest  charged  by  them  was,  I believe, 
in  no  case  under  20  per  cent,  per  annum — a 
rate  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  English 
pawnbroker,  but  considerably  under  that  of 
the  Irish  trade.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  the  specu- 
lation proved  most  unfortunate : one  by  one 
they  retired  from  the  field,  borne  down  by 
heavy  losses,  until  in  1849  one  only  remained, 
and  that.  I believe,  has  since  wound  up  its 
affairs.  The  following  is  a summary  of  their 
expenditure  during  nine  years  : — 

Expenses  and  interest  on  £.  s.  d. 

capital  ..  ..  17,144  1 4 

Gross  profits  on  opera- 
tions   10,137  12  0 


Net  loss  ..  <£*7,006  9 4 
And  yet  with  such  facts  as  these  staring  him 
in  the  face  “ Quondam  ” asserts  that  1 per 
cent,  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  working  expenses! 

That  official  extravagance  was  not  the  cause 
of  this  catastrophe  may  be  gathered  from  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  given 
before  a select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1838.  Sir  Matthew  was  the 
founder  of  the  Limerick  Mont  de  Piete,  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  institutions.  He 
states  that  the  salary  of  the  manager  was  300/. 
per  annum,  that  of  the  “ valuators  ” 40/.  a 
year  each,  while  sundry  clerks  and  messengers 
received  but  20/.  each. 

The  Mont  de  Piete  of  Paris  is  a government 
monopoly,  and  business  is  performed  therein 
with  about  the  same  degree  of  rapidity  and  con- 
venience that  distinguishes  some  of  the  offices 
in  our  own  Somerset-house.  It  lends  very  little 
upon  the  goods  offered;  in  some  cases  less 
than  half  of  what  a London  pawnbroker  would 
advance  upon  the  same  articles.  Its  rate  of 
interest  is  nominally  9 per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  its  net  profits,  according  to  M.  Blaize,* 
are  under  1 per  cent.  But  such  are  the  in- 
conveniences of  having  only  one  or  two  cen- 
tral establishments  in  a large  city  like  Paris, 
that  in  1840  nine-tenths  of  its  business  was 
transacted  by  its  licensed  local  agents  (about 
twenty-five  in  number),  who  have  subordinate 
offices  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  with 
whom  the  public  preferred  to  deal  in  the  pro- 
portion above-mentioned.  The  Mont  de  Piet£ 
being  unable  to  pay  the  additional  expense  of 
these  subordinate  establishments,  the  agent  (or 
commissionnaire)  is  allowed  by  law  to  charge 
3 per  cent,  upon  all  money  advanced,  which, 
supposing  the  average  of  each  contract  of 
pledge  to  be  six  months,  would  raise  the 
actual  rate  of  interest  upon  the  great  bulk  of 
such  transactions  to  15  per  cent.  Bardi. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF  BUILD- 
ERS’ FOREMEN. 

The  anniversary  festival  of  this  institution 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.,  at  the 
London  Tavern,  the  chair  being  filled  by  Mr. 
H.  Lee,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Piper,  as  vice-chairman,  and  by  the  presence 
of  Messrs.  Baker,  Grimsdell,  Myers,  Patrick, 
W.  Piper,  and  other  leading  builders,  together 
with  a body  of  members  and  friends  of  the 
institution,  to  the  number  of  nearly  200. 

In  the  printed  report,  which  was  circulated 
in  the  room,  the  committee  expressed  their 
obligations  to  the  architects  and  builders  of 
the  metropolis,  and  other  patrons  and  donors, 
for  their  support  of  the  institution  during  the 
past  year,  and  specially  acknowledged  the 
forcible  appeal  of  the  chairman  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  (Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  M.P.),  which 
had  been  the  means  of  placing  the  true  objects 
of  the  institution  properly  before  all  parties 
connected  with  the  building  trades.  The  re- 
port further  stated  that  32/.  11s.  had  been 
granted  from  the  funds  for  relieving  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  afflicted  members  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  sums  amounting  to  26/.  14s. 
to  the  widows  of  two  foremen,  who  had  been 
left  in  situations  of  great  distress;  the  latter 
grants  including  an  allowance  to  each  indi- 
vidual at  the  rate  of  15/.  a year.  The  com- 
mittee offered  their  warmest  acknowledgments 


to  the  members  of  the  late  Society  of  Clerks 
of  Works,  for  their  valuable  present  of  a 
library  and  furniture  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  institution.  The  statement  of 
accounts  attached  to  the  report  showed  that 
the  receipts  of  the  year,  in  contributions  and 
donations  from  honorary  and  ordinary  mem- 
bers amounted  to  390/. — the  balance  in  hand, 
and  invested,  being  544/. 

The  customary  loyal  toasts  were  drunk  with 
enthusiasm,  and  in  mentioning  the  name  of 
Prince  Albert,  the  Chairman  observed,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enlarge  upon  his 
Royal  Highness’s  exertions  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  approaching  Great  Exhibition, 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  that 
vast  undertaking,  every  person  must  give  him 
credit  for  the  magnanimity  and  zeal  which  he 
had  displayed  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  reminded  the  company  that  the  in- 
stitution possessed  a two-fold  character. 
Formed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  provide  its 
members  with  mutual  assistance  during  any 
temporary  affliction  that  might  befal  them,  its 
exertions  had  since  been  so  extended  as  to 
embrace  the  relief  of  such  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  members  as  were  placed  in  situa- 
tions of  hardship  or  difficulty.  Whilst 
almost  every  trade  possessed  its  benevolent 
society,  the  Builders’  Foremen  had  but  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  edifice  which  they  very 
properly  looked  to  their  masters  to  assist  in 
raising  to  its  proper  height.  The  institution 
might  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  but  in  the 
past  year  the  committee  had  been  enabled  to 
extend  valuable  aid  to  afflicted  members,  and 
an  allowance  to  the  widows  of  two  foremen, 
which,  in  their  unfortunate  position,  could  not 
be  other  than  a great  boon  to  them.  The 
objects  of  these  benevolent  efforts  would  not 
be  paraded  before  them  to-night,  but  if  they 
looked  around  the  gallery,  they  would  behold 
those  for  whom  it  was  their  first  duty  to  pro- 
vide, and  who  might  unhappily  some  day 
require  that  assistance  which  this  institution 
was  intended  to  afford.  He  hoped  he  should 
not  plead  in  vain  in  behalf  of  the  institution, 
and  that  his  friend  Mr.  Piper  would  kindly 
aid  him,  by  doing  that  which  his  own  feeble 
powers  might  leave  undone.  He  had  much 
leasure  in  proposing  “ Prosperity  to  the 
nstitution  of  Builders’  Foremen.” 

Mr.  Baker,  in  acknowledging  his  health,  as 
governor  of  the  institution,  said,  that  when  the 
office  of  governor  was  offered  to  him,  he  re- 
garded it  as  so  high  a mark  of  distinction 
from  a body  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
greatest  respect,  that  he  could  not  hesitate  to 
accept  it.  He  felt  that  the  institution  had 
many  friends  better  qualified  than  himself  for 
the  office  he  held,  but  he  should  always  exert 
himself  to  discharge  its  duties  to  their  satis- 
faction. The  clerks  of  works  and  builders’ 
foremen  were  a most  important  branch  of  the 
community,  and  the  architects  and  builders  of 
the  metropolis  would,  he  was  sure,  not  only 
do  violence  to  their  own  feelings,  but  be  guilty 
of  a dereliction  of  duty  if  they  did  not  sup- 
port them  on  all  occasions ; and  especially 
in  promoting  the  success  of  this  institution. 

The  next  toast,  “ the  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects,” was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Smith,  who, 
on  the  part  of  the  architects  and  engineers, 
expressed  the  strongest  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  institution. 

“The  Master  Builders  of  London,  and  the 
Visitors  on  this  occasion,”  was  the  next  toast, 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Linton, 
who  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the 
chairman,  characterised  his  conduct,  both  in 
public  and  private  life,  as  that  of  a man  of 
honour  and  a gentleman,  and  one  who  was 
ever  ready  to  promote  the  cause  of  charity  and 

the  interests  of  the  working  man. The 

Chairman,  after  replying,  proposed  the  health 
of  Mr.  T.  Piper,  the  vice-chairman,  who,  not- 
withstanding infirmities,  was  seldom  absent  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present. 

Mr.  T.  Piper  congratulated  them  on  the 
character,  the  tone,  and  the  number  of  their 
assembly ; on  the  success  which  had  crowned 
their  exertions  in  the  past  year;  and  espe- 
cially on  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Baker,  as 


governor  of  the  institution ; for,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  that  gentleman,  they  had  given  a pledge 
to  the  world  of  the  honourable,  upright,  and 
excellent  character  and  purpose  of  their  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Baker  had  spoken  of  the  institu- 
tion as  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis  : it  was 
in  the  honest  industry  of  the  working  classes 
that  the  best  ornaments  of  the  metropolis 
really  consisted ; and  brought,  as  they  all 
were,  into  daily  intercourse  with  each  other, 
the  ties  which  best  united  them  together  were 
the  kindly  feelings  of  charity,  which  they  had 
that  evening  met  to  foster  and  encourage. 
He  sincerely  hoped  the  society  would  flourish, 
and  that  the  claimants  on  its  funds  would  for 
a long  time  be  but  few.  If,  however,  their 
number  unhappily  increased,  he  trusted  their 
funds  would  enable  them  to  meet  them,  and 
above  all,  that  the  provident  desire  to  guard 
against  the  consequences  of  emergencies  to 
which  they  all  were  liable,  would  be  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  members  of  this  institu- 
tion throughout  their  lives.  In  reference  to 
other  projects  that  might  be  rising  up  around 
them,  he  would  observe,  that  while  to  the 
individual  the  duration  of  his  life  was  most 
uncertain,  it  was  equally  true  that  the  average 
of  human  life  was  a positive  and  ascertainable 
fact;  and,  as  had  well  been  said,  the  man 
who  insured  his  life  ivas  not  a gambler,  whilst 
he  who  did  not  do  so  was.  In  conclusion,  he 
expressed  a hope  that  the  feelings  which  ani- 
mated them  all  at  that  moment  might  be  taken 
as  a fair  type  of  their  intercourse  throughout 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Piper  had 
consented  to  take  the  chair,  at  the  next  anni- 
versary meeting. 

“ The  Secretary  and  the  Acting  Stewards  ” 
was  responded  to  by  the  former  (Mr.  Allard), 
and  with  the  toast  of  “ The  Ladies  ” the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Secretary 
read  a very  satisfactory  list  of  subscriptions, 
including  the  names  of  Mr.  Peto,  M.P. ; Mr. 
Hardwick,  R.A. ; Mr.  Grissell ; Messrs.  Dun- 
nage, Alehin,  &c.,  &c.,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  upwards  of  44/.  in  annual  subscriptions,  and 
271/.  in  donations. 


NEW  WORKHOUSE,  SALFORD. 

COMPETITION. 

The  guardians  have  selected  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Pennington  and  Jervis,  for  a new 
workhouse.  For  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Starkey 
and  Cuffley,  a prize  of  30/.  was  awarded,  and 
for  those  of  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Knowles,  a 
prize  of  20/.  The  building  will  have  a front- 
age of  about  110  feet.  On  the  ground-floor 
will  be  the  clerk’s  and  other  offices,  a com- 
mittee-room, &c.,  and  over  these  will  be  the 
board-room,  lighted  by  an  oriel  window  above 
the  entrance.  Immediately  in  the  rear,  but 
detached  from  the  offices,  will  be  the  vagrant 
and  probationary  wards  and  yards,  those  for 
males  to  the  right,  and  for  females  to  the  left. 
The  workhouse  building,  in  the  rear  of  these, 
but  at  some  distance  from  them,  will  have  a 
frontage  of  341  feet,  with  two  wings  60  feet 
long : the  building  and  wings  will  be  each 
about  38  feet  deep,  and,  in  addition  to  tl\e 
necessary  offices  for  clerks,  &c.  the  centre  of 
the  building  will  contain  accommodation  for 
the  master  and  matron  : from  the  main  room 
of  each  of  these  there  will  be  a projecting 
window,  commanding  the  exercise-yards  of 
the  men  and  women  respectively.  Over  the 
centre  will  be  a bell  and  clock  tower,  with 
Louvre  boards.  The  front  of  the  offices  and 
the  centre  of  the  workhouse  are  described  as, 
“ somewhat  in  the  Elizabethan  style.”  The 
ventilation  will  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
2-inch  cavity-walls,  with  perforated  glass  in  the 
upper  compartments  of  the  windows.  The 
building  is  calculated  to  contain  700  inmates, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  8,000/. 


Lord  Rosse’s  Conversazione. — The 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  has  issued 
cards  for  May  3,  May  17>  May  31,  and 
June  14. 

The  Royal  Academy. — Mr.  Landseer, 
R.A.,  has  been  elected  keeper,  in  the  room  of 
I Mr.  George  Jones,  R.A^  resigned. 


* Des  Monts  de  Pidttf,  Ac.,  par  A.  Blaize.  Paris,  1845. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  GREAT  GLOBE-HOUSE,  LEICESTER- SQUARE. 

NORTH 


THE  GREAT  GLOBE-HOUSE, 
LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

We  give  to-day  a correct  plan,  not  before 
published,  and  a perspective  view  of  the  build- 
ing now  in  course  of  erection,  in  the  centre  of 
Leicester-square,  for  Mr.  Wyld’s  great  model 
of  the  world,  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 
The  Globe  will  be  figured  on  the  inside  instead 
of  the  outside  of  a sphere,  and  will  be  viewed 
from  galleries  at  various  heights.  The  frame 
of  the  Globe  is  formed  of  thirty-two  large 
trusses,  the  position  of  which  is  marked  on 
the  plan.  The  enclosure  is  of  brickwork, 
rendered  externally  with  Portland  cement. 
The  Globe  will  be  lighted  by  day  from  the 
centre  of  the  dome  (as  at  the  Pantheon  in 
Rome),  and  by  gas  at  night. 

The  sills  on  the  sleeper  walls,  to  support  the 
trusses,  are  12  inches  by  6 inches;  and  the 
main  timbers  of  the  trusses  are  also  12  inches 
by  6 inches;  the  collars  being  8 inches  by  6 
inches  and  6 inches  by  6 inches  respectively. 
The  outer  struts  are  7 inches  by  6 inches.  The 
floor  of  the  corridor  consists  of  sills,  8 inches 
by  6 inches,  resting  on  32  intermediate  piers. 
The  joists  are  7 inches  by  2£  inches,  and  14 
inches  from  centre  to  centre.  Supported  by 
the  32  trusses  is  a circular  curb,  12  inches 
wide  by  6 inches  thick,  from  which  the  semi- 
domed  roof  springs.  The  gallery  uprights, 
12  inches  square,  in  two  pieces,  bolted  together, 


are  42  feet  6 inches  in  height,  and  rest  in  cast- 
iron  shoes,  bedded  on  the  sleeper  walls.  The 
frame  of  the  Globe,  which  is  nearly  completed, 
is  further  formed  of  horizontal  ribs,  averag- 
ing in  scantling  2£  inches  by  3^  inches,  and 
2 feet  from  centre  to  centre,  which  are  battened 
ready  to  receive  the  plaster  modelling.  The 
external  diameter  of  the  Globe,  from  batten 
to  batten,  is  60  feet  4 inches. 

The  covering  of  the  dome  is  of  lead.  Sky- 
lights at  the  foot  of  the  dome  will  light  the 
corridor  which  is  formed  around  the  globe 
between  the  framing  and  the  enclosing  wall. 
The  four  outlying  apartments  will  probably  be 
appropriated  for  other  exhibitions.  Mr. 
Abrahams  is  the  architect  engaged  upon  the 
work,*  and  Mr.  Myers  the  builder.  Mr. 
Wyld  has  a lease  of  the  site  for  ten  years. 


Dioramas. — The  diorama  mania,  a plea- 
sant and,  we  hope,  profitable  one,  is  spreading. 
Whitechapel  has  now  its  Illustration  of  the 
Route  for  Emigrants  “ from  Waterloo-bridge 
Road  to  the  Harbour  at  Sydney,  in  Australia 
and  Southwark  its  “Tour  from  England  to 
Paris.”  The  former  is  painted  by  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Fenton,  and  embraces  views  of  Lisbon, 
Gibraltar,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  &c. 

* In  our  first  notice  of  the  building  we  gave  the  name  of 
Mr.  Welch  as  the  architect.  ThisVas  at  that  time  perfectly 
oorrect,  but  the  work  afterwards  changed  hands. 


London  Gas  Companies.  — When  the 
City  companies  failed  in  their  strenuous  en- 
deavours to  strangle  the  “ Great  Central  Gas 
Consumers’  Company  ” in  its  birth,  we  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  hope  that  they  might  not 
succeed  in  smothering  it  next  with  amalga- 
mative  kindness.  It  scarcely  surprises  us  now 
to  find  not  only  that  “ the  City  of  London 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company”  is  acting  the 
part  of  the  too  kind  foster  mother  who  is  likely 
to  do  so,  but  that  the  “ dear  little  infant  ” 
itself  is  rushing  into  the  arms  so  lovingly  ex- 
tended towards  it.  A petition,  it  appears,  is 
about  to  be  presented  to  the  City  Sewers 
Commission  by  the  Great  Central  Gas  Con- 
sumers’ Company,  praying  the  approval  of  the 
commission  to  an  arrangement  for  amalga- 
mation with  the  City  of  London  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company ! Mr.  Deputy  Harrison  has 
already  given  notice  that  he  will  present  such 
a petition.  All  we  have  now  to  do  with  this 

question  is  to  record  the  fact. A reduction 

of  the  price  of  gas  to  4s.  a thousand  cubic  feet 
has  recently  been  announced  by  another  of  the 
metropolitan  gas  companies. 

New  Patent  v.  Burglars. — H.  S.  Rid- 
ley, of  Vincent-square,  Westminster,  surveyor, 
and  J.  Edser,  of  St.  James’s-terrace,  in  the 
said  city,  builder,  for  a safety  hinge  and  certain, 
apparatus  for  the  detection  of  burglars  and 
prevention  of  burglaries. 
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BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

In  one  week  three  frightful  steam-boiler 
explosions  have  recently  occurred, — one  at 
Stockport,  where  twenty  lives  were  lost  and 
valuable  property  destroyed, — one  near  Paisley, 
where  six  or  eight  lives  were  sacrificed, — and 
one  in  Manchester,  which  has  involved  the 
loss  of  seven  or  eight  lives  more.  We  begin 
to  hope  that  an  explosion  in  the  vaults  below 
the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords 
may  not  now  be  needed  in  order  to  insure  the 
effectual  co-operation  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Government  towards  the  diminution  at  least, 
if  not  the  extinction,  of  this  ever-recurring 
waste  of  life  and  property.  We  have  long 
alone  urged  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
such  as  the  institution  of  a formal  system  of 
inspection,  independently  altogether  of  the 
discussion  of  any  question  as  to  spe- 
cial preventives,  or  of  any  inquiry  as  to 
general  causes ; and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
now  we  are  not  alone  in  this  good  cause.  Some 
of  our  provincial  contemporaries,  locally  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  have  of  late  been  also 
calling  attention  to  it.  The  Manchester 
Courier  “ hardly  likes  to  arm  another  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  power  over 
steam  boilers;  but  if  some  other  safeguard 
against  such  losses  of  human  life  as  have 
recently  taken  place  cannot  be  found,  can 
really  see  nothing  else  for  it.”  At  all  events, 
“ every  boiler  should  be  tested  under  compe- 
tent inspection.  There  are  proof-houses  for 
guns  and  musket  barrels;  why  should  there 
not  also  be  proof-houses  for  boilers  ?”  The 
Manchester  Spectator  is  of  opinion  that  “to  pre- 
vent the  running  of  engines  at  such  a pressure 
as  to  be  utterly  unsafe,  and  to  fix  the 
responsibility,  the  aid  of  Government  must  be 
called  in,  and,  at  all  events,  that  a repetition  of 
such  calamities  will  soon  make  it  a question 
not  only  between  the  owners  of  boilers  and 
their  workpeople,  but  between  the  former  and 
the  public  atlarge.”  The  metropolitan  Spectator 
labours  under  the  very  mistaken  idea,  that  the 
actual  visitations  of  such  dangers  are  not  in 
general  very  frequent.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of 
■opinion  that  “danger  to  workpeople  should 
take  the  form  of  expense  to  employers,  and  vve 
should  then  have  one  of  the  best  stimulants  to 
I investigation  and  the  practical  application  of 
[ progressive  discoveries.”  We  earnestly  trust 
that  something  will  be  done  at  once,  and  the 
lives  of  our  industrious  population  be  pro- 
|l  tected  henceforth  at  the  instance  of  the  Legis- 
jl  lature,  at  whose  mercy,  though  no  criminals, 

|l  they  may  in  this  case  be  truly  said  to  lie. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  erection  of  a covered  market-place  at 

II  Reading  is  being  urged  by  the  local  press. 

The  price  of  gas  at  Loughborough  is  to  be  re- 
duced in  June  next  to  7s.  a thousand  cubic 

feet,  with  20  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 

A site  for  a new  church  at  Hove,  Brighton, 

: has  been  offered  by  Baron  Goldsmid,  who  has 
ii  already  refused  1,000/.  for  the  same  piece  of 
; ground.  Subscriptions  amounting  to  1,500/. 

) have  also  been  promised  and  mostly  realized. 
'About  4,500 1.  is  the  sum  wanted.  Of  this 
i>  another  1,000/.  is  to  be  borrowed  on  the  parish 

: rates.  The  building  is  to  seat  900. It  is 

) proposed  by  a correspondent  of  the  Hampshire 
|i Independent  to  erect  a statue  to  Dr.  Isaac 
’Watts,  a native  of  Southampton,  at  the  end  of 
1 the  town  and  avenue,  where  some  alterations 

,\&re  going  on  at  present. It  is  said  that  Lord 

/Ward  intends  applying  the  income  to  accrue 
rfrom  the  lease  of  the  Dudley  Castle  grounds 
cto  the  South  Staffordshire  Railway  Company 
afor  fete  occasions,  to  the  erection  of  almshouses 

ofor  aged  and  incapacitated  miners. The 

igross  rental  of  the  Bristol  Waterworks  in 
'March,  1850,  was  5,64 61.  16s. : it  is  now  in- 
rcreased  to  7,727/.  The  rental  for  “domestic 
aise  ” in  March,  1850,  was  for  3,315  houses: 
hthat  for  March,  1851,  for  4,686  houses.  There 
irrre  at  present  upwards  of  24,000  houses  within 
i;he  limits  of  the  Act,  a large  number  now  in 
io:ourse  of  erection,  and  sites  laid  out  for  others 
m a variety  of  places.  The  length  of  mains  to 
e)e  laid  was  estimated  by  the  engineer  at 
15)5  miles  : 62  are  already  laid,  and  owing  to  the 
rerection  of  houses  in  new  districts,  the  mains 


will  be  increased  to  at  least  75  miles. 

There  are  at  present  engaged  on  the  Break- 
water Works  at  Portland  about  120  men, 
exclusive  of  some  hundreds  of  convicts.  Mr. 
Leather,  the  contractor,  has  yet  to  construct 
upwards  of  1,000  feet  of  this  undertaking. 
The  works  at  present  are  progressing  steadily. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a Temperance- 

hall  was  to  be  laid  at  Stonehouse  on 
Monday  last. At  Gloucester  a new  monu- 

ment in  commemoration  of  Bishop  Hooper 
is  proposed,  in  the  place  of  the  one  now 

standing  in  St.  Mary’s -square. The 

Gloucester  Gas  Company  intend  to  reduce 
the  price  of  gas  to  6s. : the  consumers  demand 

a further  reduction  to  5s. A plumber  and 

glazier  at  Darlington  was  lately  fined  5/.  for 
helping  himself  (for  how  long  is  unknown)  to 
the  gas  of  the  Darlington  Gas  Company  with- 
out leave  asked  or  payment  made.  He  had 
supplied  his  legitimate  burners  by  a subsidiary 
pipe,  which  he  could  fix  and  remove  at  plea- 
sure, according  to  the  local  Times,  without  its 

passing  through  his  meter.' The  erection  of 

the  new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Buckie, 
says  the  Elgin  Courant,  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  John  Lamb,  builder,  Bishopmill : Messrs. 

A.  and  W.  Reid  are  the  architects. A mill- 

dam,  covering  80  to  100  acres,  at  Eaglesham, 
according  to  a Glasgow  paper,  gave  way  on 
Monday  in  last  week,  and  destroyed  a good 
deal  of  property. The  Clotlnvorkers’  Com- 

pany of  London  has  offered  to  give  15  acres  of 
building  land,  near  Coleraine,  as  a site  for  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  “ Magee  College,” 
and  also  a donation  of  3,000/.  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  building  and  endowment. 


A HOME  FOR  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

It  is  a disgrace  to  this  country  that  the 
Government  do  not  provide  a national  palace 
of  ample  size  for  the  residence  of  Art.  Private 
subscription  has  raised  in  a few  months  a 
Palace  of  Industry  of  great  cost,  for  its  tempo- 
rary accommodation,  and  the  Government 
might  safely  rely  on  the  public  support  for  the 
erection  of  a building  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Why,  then,  should  it  any  longer  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  the  matter?  Let  it  at  once  set  about  it, 
and  make  amends  for  placing  the  munificent 
donation  to  the  country  of  a private  individual 
in  a cellar,  then  transferring  it  to  a place 
wholly  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  as  a tem- 
porary abode.  To  its  further  discredit  it  leaves 
our  scientific  societies  to  shift  for  themselves. 
The  Royal  Society  has  no  place  that  it  can 
call  by  right  its  own,  which  it  most  decidedly 
ought  to  have,  dedicated  to  it  by  the  nation. 
The  Society  of  Arts  is  in  a similar  position, 
and  many  other  societies,  such  as  the  Anti- 
quarian, the  Archaeological,  the  British  Archi- 
tects’, and  the  Engineers’ ; — all  such  have  a 
most  equitable  claim  on  the  country  for  house 
room. 

We  have  a Prince,  the  consort  of  our  beloved 
Queen,  who  is  doing  much  for  us,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  his  present  exertions  may 
be  appreciated  by  all.  I am  sure  his  intentions 
are  good,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  and  that 
they  may  lead  to  a better  state  of  things  must 
be  the  wish  of  all.  To  him,  therefore,  Mr. 
Editor,  let  us  all  appeal — let  us  with  one  voice 
declare  that  such  a disgrace  to  our  country 
ought  at  once  to  be  removed. 

Let  us  be  able  to  point  with  the  finger  of 
pride  to  our  national  buildings  for  the  recep- 
tion of  art.  Our  British  Museum  is  (although 
it  may  not  please  all  our  architectural  critics) 
still  the  only  building  we  have  worthy  the 
name  of  a national  building,  as  applied  for  the 
reception  of  art.  The  National  Gallery  might 
do  very  well  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Institutes  of  British  Archi- 
tects and  Engineers,  or  for  any  of  the  other 
societies  which  are  considered  entitled  to  any 
national  accommodation,  and  for  which  it 
might  be  best  suited.  For  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  combined  with 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Modern  Art  (for  they  ought  all  to  be  in  the 
same  abode),  I would  find  better  accommoda- 
tion, and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis, 
where  the  National  Gallery  ought  to  be,  and 


as  easily  accessible  to  the  people  of  the  east  as 
of  the  west,  or  of  the  north,  or  of  the  south,  of 
this  great  city. 

I am  not  one  of  those  to  propose  impossibili- 
ties, and  merely  waste  your  time,  Mr.  Editor. 
I have  given  the  matter  much  consideration, 
and  I do  not  see  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
palace  (or  palaces,  if  necessary)  for  the  appro- 
priate residence  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  one 
of  the  most  civilised  countries  of  the  world. 
No  time  like  the  present;  and  surely,  with  an 
overflowing  exchequer,  it  would  be  a very 
proper  time  to  set  apart  a few  thousands,  which 
none  would  grudge,  for  the  commencement  of 
a fund  to  be  applied  to  such  a noble  purpose  : 
it  would  tend  to  the  instruction  and  delight 
of  the  million,  and  would  not  only  raise  us  in 
their  estimation,  but  in  opinion  of  our  conti- 
nental neighbours,  who  most  justly  sneer  at 
our  most  degrading  position. 

Pray,  urge  this  matter  on  the  consideration 
of  the  Government,  and  call  on  the  public  to 
support  you  in  so  laudable  an  undertaking, 
and  invoke  our  Prince  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  serious  consideration. 

I have  heard  from  good  authority  that  the 
noble  proprietors  of  Burlington-House, 
Piccadilly,  would  dispose  of  their  property, 
in  which,  by-the-bye,  I am  in  no  way  in- 
terested ; but  I do  not  know  a more  eligible 
spot  in  the  metropolis  than  that  for  a National 
Gallery,  and  the  Government  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself,  if  it  let  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  it  slip  : it  has  a frontage  of  287 
feet  by  a depth  of  600  feet,  and  the  present 
mansion  might  be  applied  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  any  other  pur- 
pose which  the  Government  might  choose  to 
dedicate  to  art. 

I am  sure  the  noble  Earl,  the  amateur  archi- 
tect and  its  founder,  would  right  gladly  bring 
this  matter  to  bear  if  he  could  only  rise  from 
his  grave  and  see  how  appropriate  it  would  be 
for  such  a purpose,  and  how  little  appropriate 
it  is  now  for  a private  residence,  owing  to  the 
great  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
surrounding  property. 

I trust  you  will  concur  with  me  in  my  ideas, 
or  at  any  rate  that  you  will  allow  them  to 
occupy  a space  in  your  journal,  that  they  may 
rouse  the  British  Lion  to  plead  for  art. 

Charles  Mayhew,  Architect. 


IRISH  ENGINEERING  AND  BUILDING 
WORKS. 

That  part  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junc- 
tion Railway,  between  Gorah  Wood  and  Porta- 
down,  is  steadily  progressing  towards  comple- 
tion, and  is  to  be  delivered  up  ready  for  traffic 
on  the  1st  of  June  next.  Sir  John  M'Neill  is 
the  engineer  in  chief. 

The  contract  for  the  portion  of  the  London- 
derry and  Enniskillen  Railway,  between  Stra- 
bane  and  Newtownstewart,  has  been  disposed 
of  to  Mr.  M‘Cormick,  and  the  works  are  at 
present  in  progress. 

The  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  Cork 
Bridewell  have  commenced  to  add  consider- 
ably to  the  accommodation  in  their  prison : they 
have  also  determined  to  introduce  gas. 

The  unfinished  works  on  the  new  road  at 
Scarawalshe,  leading  from  Enniscorthy  to 
Bagnalstown,  including  thebuilding  of  a bridge, 
and  which  contain  1,477  perches,  are  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  cost  is  not  to  exceed  2,200/. 
Also  the  unfinished  works  on  the  road  leading 
from  Gorey  to  Tirmahely,  containing  about 
631  perches,  and  the  probable  cost  of  con- 
struction will  be  946/. 

Sundry  works  are  to  be  executed  at  the 
Church  of  Derryvollen,  county  Mayo,  accord- 
ing to  plans  prepared  by  the  architect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  Poor-Law  Commissioners  have  adver- 
tised for  the  erection  of  sundry  buildings  to 
the  workhouse  of  the  Ardee  Union,  according 
to  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

The  Drainage  Commissioners  finding  that  the 
bridges,  culverts,  & c.  within  the  districts  of 
Turloughmore,  Lavally,  and  Lough  Corrib 
were  insufficient,  have  caused  same  to  be  re- 
constructed, and  have  declared  that  the  ex- 
penses of  executing  the  works  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : — Lackagh  bridge,  to  cost  20 71. ; Corro- 
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fin  ditto,  25 71;  Claretuam  ditto,  310/.;  Claren 
ditto,  10/.  10s.;  Toberbracken  ditto,  200/.; 
Mailcoach-road  ditto,  from  Galway  to  Dublin, 
132/.;  Barrack  ditto,  13/.;  Bridge-street  ditto, 
22/. ; Moycullen  ditto,  80/. ; Claregalway  ditto, 
424/. ; all  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

The  plan  of  the  proposed  “ glass  palace  ” 
at  Belfast  will  be  rectangular,  its  total  dimen- 
sions being  1 10  feet  by  57  ft.  : a dome  is  to 
surmount  the  edifice,  the  height  to  its  summit 
being  40  feet.  The  building  will  be  con- 
structed principally  of  glass,  wood,  and  cast- 
iron,  and  the  roof  is  to  be  formed  on  the  ridge 
and  furrow  principle.  The  water  will  be  con- 
veyed down  the  pillars  at  sides,  and  from  their 
bases  into  sewers.  There  are  to  be  no  metal 
girders,  whatever,  and  the  pillars  are  to  be  cast 
in  one  length.  The  cost  of  erection  is  esti- 
mated at  780/.  Mr.  John  Boyd,  architect,  of 
Belfast,  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  drawings. 

The  railway  to  Waterford  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  : it  is  to  join  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny 
line  close  to  Waterford,  both  companies  having 
a common  terminus.  The  line  will  be  finished 
to  the  junc  tion,  near  Waterford,  in  little  more 
than  two  years : the  remaining  portion  (52 
miles)  is  confidently  expected  to  cost  only 
8,000/.  per  mile ; and  the  average  cost  of  the 
whole  line  (77  miles)  will  not  exceed  12,000/. 
per  mile.  Mr.  G.  W.  Ilemans  is  the  engineer- 
in-chief. 

A new  Temperance  Hall  has  just  been  com 
pleted  at  Dungannon. 

The  addition  to  the  old  Infirmary,  county 
Sligo,  is  now  in  progress  of  erection,  according 
to  plans  by  Mr.  Wm.  Deane  Butler,  architect, 
of  Dublin.  Attention,  it  is  said,  has  been  paid 
to  provision  for  heating,  ventilation,  and 
light;  day-rooms  for  convalescent  patients; 
and  the  speedy  removal  of  all  nuisances  by 
soil-pipes  attached  to  each  ward.  A system  of 
lifts  is  observed  throughout,  by  which  much 
time  and  labour  are  saved. 


Builder  to  thank  for  the  excursion  profits  of 
the  past  year,  and  of  many  a year  yet  to  come. 

The  Great  Northern  now  supply  coals  to 

the  metropolis  at  rates  so  low  that  they  are 
delivered  free  of  all  expenses,  in  London  and 
within  five  miles  of  it,  at  17s.  a ton  for  the 
best,  and  14s.  for  the  lowest : sixpence  a mile 
extra  beyond  five  miles.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  prevent  the  sale  of  this  coal  in  the 
metropolis,  by  false  representations  as  to  its 
quality  for  household  purposes.  We  have 
purchased  and  used  some  of  the  best  quality 
ourselves,  and  find  it  not  only  excellent  but 
preferable  to  what  had  been  previously  in  use 
at  a considerably  higher  price.  The  public 
benefit,  moreover,  thus  derivable  from  railway 
transit,  will  not  cease  here ; for  doubtless  the 
prices  of  all  other  coals  in  the  metropolis  must, 

in  consequence,  be  very  speedily  reduced. 

A statue  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Stephenson,  by 
Gibson  (lately  dispatched  from  Italy),  is  to  be 
placed  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  It  was 
sculptured  at  the  cost  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  company,  and  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  before  its  inauguration. 
The  Gateshead  Observer  asks,  “ where  is  the 
Newcastle  statue,”  and  complains  that  “the 
prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country.” 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A large  force  of  excavators  has  been  put 
on  the  works  of  the  large  tunnel  on  the  South 

Wales  Railway,  west  of  Swansea. It  is 

reported  that  the  contracts  and  working  plans 
of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  be- 
tween Aberdeen  and  Keith,  or  Iluntly,  have 
been  signed  by  contractors,  and  that  the  works 

will  be  commenced  forthwith. The  South- 

Western  Railway  Company,  says  the  Hamp- 
shire Advertiser,  “are  attempting  to  charge, 
for  the  conveyance  of  working  men  to  the 
International  Exhibition  more  than  double  the 
amount  for  which  they  brought  the  Londoners 
down  to  Southampton  by  the  excursion  trains 
last  year,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  so  pro- 
fitable a speculation.”  We  have  heard  of  ex- 
travagant spendthrifts  first  ruining  themselves 
by  profuse  expenditure  in  their  youth,  and 
then  ending  themselves  in  their  maturity  by 
miserly  and  unreasonable  greed  of  gain,  frus- 
trating its  own  aim  by  an  extreme  as  great  as  the 
first,  though  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
really  appears  as  if  the  railway  interest,  having 
gone  through  the  former  process,  were  now 
bent  on  pursuing  the  latter.  The  idea  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  companies,  that  by 
charging  the  Exhibition  excursionists  double 
the  amount  charged  with  so  much  profit  to 
other  excursionists,  they  will  double  that  profit, 
is  puerile : they  not  only  will  not  double  it, 
but  they  will  not  equal  it.  The  cheapness  of  the 
fare  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  that  profit : surely 
the  most  fatuous  miser  might  now  he  able  to 
comprehend  that  fact.  As  for  all  the  differ- 
ence between  the  special  attractions  of  the 
Exhibition  itself,  and  those  of  previous  or 
other  excursions,  the  companies  will  find 
that  neither  Cocker  nor  Stocker  will  bear  them 
out  in  their  calculations  on  that  score.  The 
personal  expenses  are  a heavy  drawback,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  the  railway  companies  not 
to  cast  the  scale  against  altogether.  Their  cue 
is  rather  to  smooth  the  way — to  tempt  towards 
the  incurment  of  that  expense — by  excursion 
fares  more  than  usually  loio,  in  place  of  more 
than  double  the  usual  amount,— a gross  error 
in  self-interest.  Our  advice  the  companies 
ought  to  respect;  for  they  have  had  The 


ANCIENT  CHURCH  ARRANGEMENTS. 
This  little  (and  as  I am  beginning  to  fear) 
serio-comic  controversy  about  ancient  church 
arrangements,  in  which  Cardinal  Wiseman 
(sub-silent io),  Mr.  Elliott,  and  my  nameless 
self,  appear  as  champions,  reminds  one  of  the 
story  of  the  three  brothers,  under  which  the 
witty  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  describes  the  three 
classes  of  religionists  which  we  perhaps  seve- 
rally represent.  Mr.  Elliott  and  I take  the 
places  of  the  two  younger  brothers,  who,  on 
discovering  the  sophistries  by  which  their 
elder  brother  had  induced  them  to  overlay 
their  simple  coats  with  the  trappings  of  suc- 
cessive modern  fashions,  set  to  work,  each  in 
his  own  way,  to  rid  their  garments  of  these 
spurious  overlayings.  The  second  brother, 

“ Martin,”  sets  to  work  quietly  to  unpick  the 
stitchings  by  which  the  offending  patches  have 
been  attached,  his  chiefest  care  being  to  avoid 
injuring  the  coat;  while  the  third,  who  is  dis- 
respectfully named  “Jack,”  in  his  fury  at  find- 
ing to  what  deceptions  he  had  been  subjected, 
is  less  cautious  in  his  operations,  and  with 
every  patch  he  gets  rid  of,  he  tears  off  a shred 
from  the  original  garment.  Poor  Martin, 
through  taking  the  middle  course,  becomes  the 
butt  of  both  his  brothers:  Peter  declares  him 
to  be  only  a spurious  edition  of  Jack,  while 
the  latter  thinks  him  worse  than  Peter,  inas- 
much as  his  simpler  dress  gives  him  an  aspect 
of  feigned  purity;  so  that  between  the  two, 
he  leads  a very  disquieted  and  thankless 
existence. 

Now  I find  myself  exactly  in  this  unhappy 
position.  I hold  myself  to  be  a very  good 
Protestant,  and  have  even  been  accused  of 
fanaticism  on  that  side  on  some  questions 
bearing  upon  architecture  ; but  to  my  infinite 
dismay,  I now  find  myself  placed  on  the  same 
side  of  the  lists  with  Cardinal  Wiseman  and 
Pugin,  and  all  because  I cannot  bring  myself 
to  take  up  with  this  little  monomania  of  Mr. 
Elliott’s  ! Being,  however,  conscious  of  no 
wish  but  to  distinguish  the  coat  from  the 
patches — the  original  from  the  spurious  I 
willingly  bear  with  this  reproach ; nor  will  I 
again 'try  to  shake  Mr.  Elliott  in  an  opinion 
he  holds  so  dear. 

My  object  in  now  writing  is  merely  to  beg 
any  of  your  readers  who  may  feel  interest,  and 
desire  more  information  on  the  subject,  to 
refer  quietly  to  the  various  authorities  to  which 
I have  before  alluded,  and  to  collate  Mr. 
Elliott’s  quotations  with  the  original.  I will 
not  again  risk  the  charge  of  “ begging  the 
question,”  but  I think  I am  pretty  safe  in  an- 
ticipating their  conclusion,  that  he  has,  in  his 
zeal  for  his  own  view,  deduced  from  Justin 
Martyr  conclusions  for  which  he  gives  no 
ground  ; that  he  has  diametrically  reversed  the 
meaning  of  Eusebius  ; and  that  he  has  quoted, 
as  from  St.  Paul,  a statement  not  to  be  found 
either  in  his  or  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings. 
His  quotations  and  deductions  from  my  own 


letter  are  almost  equally  open  to  dispute,  hut 
they  may  be  easily  examined.  He  claims  a great 
victory  over  me  from  the  admission  supplied 
from  my  quotation  from  Siegel  as  to  persons 
not  having  been,  in  the  earlier  ages,  absolutely 
excluded  from  approaching  the  altar;  while  it 
will  be  clear  to  any  reader  of  church  antiqui- 
ties, that  it  is  a point  on  which  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  doubting.  He  accuses  me  of  saying 
that  Canterbury  Cathedral  was  like  the  basilica 
of  St.  Peter,  and  jokes  a great  deal  himself, 
and  suggests  that  I was  joking  in  making 
such  an  assertion. 

What  I said,  however,  referred,  not  to  the  ex- 
isting, but  to  the  “ early  cathedrals,”  and  that 
only  to  some  portions  of  the  arrangement,  and 
my  “jokes”  were  derived  from  Professor 
Willis’s  admirable  treatise,  to  which  I beg  to 
refer.  He  further  accuses  me  of  attributing  the 
increase  of  the  length  of  chancels  to  “ the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  clergy ,”  carefully 
omitting  the  words  “or  choir,”  which  make  all 
the  difference.  I am  not  anxious  about  this  last 
question,  as  I hold  neither  with  transubstan- 
tiation  nor  with  very  extended  chancels ; but  I 
would  ask,  if  one  were  the  sole  cause  of  the 
other,  how  we  are  to  account  for  the  great 
varieties  in  their  length,  and  the  accompanying 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  stalls  they  con- 
tain ? If,  for  instance,  at  Boston,  one  of  the 
largest  simply  parochial  churches,  we  find  a 
chancel  of  some  80  feet  in  length,  containing 
no  less  than  sixty-four  stalls,  besides  other 
seats  for  about  a dozen  people,  while  in 
modern  Roman  Catholic  chapels  (and  in  some 
few  ancient  churches),  we  often  find  no  chancel 
at  all,  excepting  merely  the  altar  space,  and  no 
stalls  whatever,  is  it  most  reasonable  to  attri- 
bute this  to  a difference  of  staff  or  a difference 
of  doctrine?* 

This,  however,  is  not  the  question  between 
: on  the  real  question  I will  only  again  urge- 
that  those  who  seek  such  information  should 
apply  to  the  best  authorities  and  judge  for 
themselves  ; but  as  Mr.  Elliott  has  boldly 
claimed  the  first  seven  centuries  as  his  own, 
and  existing  churches  as  his  evidence,  he  must 
not  be  allowed  to  retreat  behind  the  cloud  of 
the  three  first  centuries,  on  whose  church, 
arrangements  we  have  so  little  direct  inform- 
ation.   s. 


GUIDANCE  OF  BALLOONS. 

A correspondent,  “ Sub  Dio,”  has  been 
trying  his  hand  at  the  solution  of  this  knotty 
problem,  and  the  result,  though  not  so  novel 
as  he  probably  supposes,  is  well  worth  record- 
ing, in  as  much  as  the  ideas  which  force  them- 
selves on  the  notice  of  a number  of  minds  in- 
dependently meditating  on  the  same  subject, 
are  likely  to  prove,  ultimately,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  to  be  the  most  feasible  and  practicable. 
“ Sub  Dio  ” is  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  imitate  the  bird  or  the  fish  in  the 
general  principle  of  balloons,  yet  he  suggests 
that  the  form  should  be  that  of  a ship,  or  at 
least  the  bow  or  breast  of  such  a vessel,  not 
adverting  to  the  circumstance  that  in  all  pro- 
bability this  very  form  is  itself  an  imitation  of 
that  of  swimming  birds.  However,  that  is  an 
oversight  of  secondary  moment,  and  moreover 
t is  more  particularly  the  form  and  movement 
r ff  SnH  Dio”  refers,  and 


which  he  thinks  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  imitate  : yet  mechanicians  have  successfully 
imitated  far  more  unlikely  and  more  com- 
plicated movements  than  this.  The  main 
principle  of  our  correspondent’s  suggestion  is 
that  progressive  motion  in  any  desired  di- 
rection might  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
screw  propeller,  of  canvas,  affixed  to  the  stern 
of  a light  bamboo-framed,  sloop-shaped,  gas- 
filled,  and  buoyant  balloon,  with  a keel  spread- 
ing out  below  into  a gig  for  conveyance— all 
of  a piece,  or  fixed,  not  suspended,  to  the 
machine,  so  as  to  enable  the  canvas  fan-screw 
to  act  simultaneously  on  the  whole.  He  thinks 


* I believe  that  the  fair  proportions  of  the  building  had 
also  a due  influence  on  the  length  of  chancels  ; but,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  they  varied  with  the  collegiate  or  other 
choral  statf,  whether  permanent  or  occasional.  I couia 
point  out  an  instance  of  a chancel  being  in  the  reign  ot 
Edward  IV.  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  its  length,  still  re- 
taining the  usual  choral  arrangement,  with  ncu-  screen  ana 
stall  seats,  simply  from  au  accompanying  change  in  ita 
ecclesiastical  stall. 
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that  “if  a screw  steamer  and  cargo,  to- 
gether weighing  800  or  1,000  tons,  can  be  im- 
pelled against  wind  and  tide,  through  a dense 
body  like  water,  by  a screw  propeller,  at  stern, 
of  three  comparatively  small  fans,  an  elastic 
balloon  and  gig,  such  as  that  described,  might 
lie  propelled  at  an  inconceivable  velocity,  and 
in  a straight  course  through  thin  air,  by  a 
screw  and  frtns  of  canvas,  with  a helm,  if 
necessary,  added,  or  the  screw  itself  acting  as 
such  on  a pivot  or  groove.”  It  must  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  the  thin  air  which 
presents  so  little  resistance  to  progression,  also 
presents  as  little  purchase  to  the  means  of 
progression. 

Another  correspondent,  “ E.  E.  M.  Civil 
Engineer,”  writes  to  us  that  he  has  rendered  a 
plan  of  his  for  traversing  the  air  without  the 
aid  of  gas  at  all,  so  complete  that  “ it  only 
awaits  practical  adoption  to  test  its  real 
merits  ;”  but  he  complains  that  Government 
will  not  grant  him  £4,000  for  that  purpose. 
We  fear  that  “ E.  E.  M.”  knows  very  little  of 
such  worldly  affairs  as  those  of  Government 
grants,  if  he  ever  expected  as  many  pence  as 
the  pounds  he  requires,  without  both  strong 
interest  and  equally  strong  evidence  of  that 
very  practicability  whichhe  requires  Government 
to  test.  “ E.  E.  M.’s  ” invention,  he  tells  us. 


to  test.  " E.  E.  M.’s  ” invention,  he  tells  us, 
is  expected  to  travel  upwards  of  100  miles  an 
hour,  either  close  to  the  ground  or  at  any 
elevation  ; can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure, 
or  directed  in  a straight  line,  and  made  to 
descend  at  any  precise  spot  with  the  most  un- 
erring certainty;  will  carry  30  or  40  persons, 
with  provisions,  luggage,  &c.,  and  will  have 
sleeping  berths,  and  other  conveniences,  like 
those  of  a first-class  steam-vessel : compelled 
to  descend  in  the  ocean,  it  will  float  with 
perfect  safety  : finally,  it  is  expected  to  accom- 
plish the  aerial  voyage  from  London  to  New 
York  in  two  or  three  days. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

French  Health  of  Town  Commissions. — The 
great  example  started  by  England  in  this  most 
important  new  social  measure,  begins  to  be 
extensively  imitated  on  the  Continent,  whose 
less  formal  laws  allow  a still  more  decided  way 
of  procedure  for  the  public  good.  On  the  1st 
of  March  last  the  commission  des  logements 
j insalubres  at  Lille  has  pronounced  its  judgment 
on  340  cellars  (caves),  and  469  lodgings,  sub- 
mitted to  its  arbitration.  Of  these  212  cellars 
have  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  habitation. 
The  128  cellars  not  condemned  will,  however, 
not  be  allowed  to  be  inhabited,  till  after  having 
undergone  reparation  and  salubrification 
i ( assainissement ),  according  to  the  instructions 
I:  of  the  commission.  Of  the  469  lodgings  ex- 
amined,  86  have  been  condemned  as  incapable 
f of  being  salubrified.  383  lodgings  will  also 
i not  be  inhabited  till  after  having  undergone 
c the  above  process.  Independent  of  these  de- 
cisions, the  commission  of  Lille  has  ordered 
135  items  of  sanitary  improvements  in  the 
shape  of  cleansing  of  sewers,  paving  of  courts 
[ and  corridors,  draining  of  water,  ventilation 
of  staircases,  &c.  Most  of  the  proprietors 
have  (be  it  said  to  their  credit)  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  these  enactments:  in  other  cases,  the 
(commission  has  ample  power  given  to  it 
rto  compel  parties,  who  will  live  and  luxuriate 
ion  the  sufferings  and  death  of  others. 

Alimentary  Statistics  of  Working  Men. — 
(.According  to  some  recent  observations  of 
1M.  Gasparin,  in  Paris,  the  complete  nourish- 
nment  of  the  human  organism  requires  the 
'[presence  of  certain  primary  principles,— azote, 
icarbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
iriime,  magnesia,  soda,  potass,  iron,  &c.  The 
quantity  of  azote  sufficient  to  keep  a persons 
'statu  quo,  without  doing  any  work,  is  20 
grammes  for  every  100  kilogrammes  (pounds) 
pf  his  weight;  of  carbon,  422  grammes  for 
•every  100  kilogrammes;  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
Vtulphur, magnesia, phosphorus,  See.,  will  be  found 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  any  sort  of  food  (with 
jrlrink)  generally  taken.  One  substance  how- 
ever, chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  must  be 
quperadded  to  any  sort  of  human  food,  in  the 
jitatio  of  17  grammes  of  6altfor  every  J00  kilo- 
grammes of  weight.  The  azote  is  yielded  by 
'meat,  milk,  the  different  sorts  of  grain,  and 


the  legumens  (peas,  beans,  &c.);  the  carbon, 
by  the  fats,  the  alcohol,  &c.  But  the  case 
stands  quite  different  with  working  people.  A 
hard-working  man  will  require  of  azote  25 
grammes,  carbon  309  grammes.  The  fats 
seem  to  become  the  more  necessary,  the  farther 
we  go  North.  Such  as  are  inclined  to  take 
fermented  liquor,  should,  according  to  the 
authority  of  M.  Gasparin,  take  never  more 
than  a quantity  which  contains  1-1 5th  of  a litre 
(pint)  of  alcohol : to  avoid  overcharging  the 
stomach,  no  one  meal  should  be  of  more  weight 
than  175  kilogramme.  M.  G.  thinks  also,  that 
the  potato  disease  will  lead  the  people  to  the 
use  of  maize,  whose  nourishing  and  strength- 
ening properties  are  of  a high  order. 

A new  Species  of  European  Antiquities. — 
Professor  J.  Kollao,  of  Vienna,  is  about  to 
publish  an  extensive  work  on  the  Slavian  an- 
tiquities of  Italy— as  well  as  a description  of 
the  Pagan  divinities  and  Slavian  mythological 
monuments  found  by  him  in  Mecklenburg. 
The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  pays  the  expense 
of  this  costly  work. 

Projects  about  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Arts. 
— [Academie  der  Kiinste.] — A most  strange, 
novel,  yet  not  quite  objectionable  plan  for  re- 
modelling the  Berlin  Academy  of  Arts,  is  said 
to  have  been  entertained  by  the  secretary  of 
Public  Instruction,  M.  Ladenberg.  The  plan 
comprises  a general  fusion  of  all  art  branches 
into  one  teaching  and  executing  body.  M.  de 
L.  proposes,  that  the  committee  of  the  academy 
should  comprise  painters,  sculptors,  architects; 
— and  that  also  poetry  ( ! ) and  the  dramatic 
arts  should  be  there  represented.  Besides  this, 
associations  of  artists  ( Kiinstler-Genossen - 
schaften)  were  to  be  established,  which  ought 
to  receive — like  in  the  middle  ages — regularly 
affiliated  members,  and  who  should  be  also 
represented  in  the  councils  of  the  academy.  I 
The  committee  to  be  connected  with,  and  su- 1 
perintend  three  different  colleges  or  schools, 
— one  for  the  arts,  properly  so  called, — one  for 
music  and  theatres. 

Professor  Begas  is  commissioned  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  paint  for  the  Royal  Gallery 
the  portrait  of  the  late  Meyerbeer.  From  the 
manner  in  which  that  artist  had  seized  and 
rendered  that  of  Alexander  Humboldt,  great 
expectations  may  be  raised  at  this  new  per- 
formance. 


embodies,  first,  the  idea  “ that  in  no  branch  of 
art  the  searching  after  a new,  rational,  and 
time-appropriate  development  has  been  so 
strong  and  determinate  as  in  architecture.” 
Some,  it  is  true,  have  only  endeavoured  to  re- 
pristinate  old  building  styles,  and  thus  to  gain, 
by  a combination  of  the  elements  and  pecu- 
liarities of  these,  a new  principle.  Still,  it 
seems,  that  the  authors  of  the  programme 
are  themselves  not  quite  sure  on  that 
point,  as  they  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  after  times  to  know,  whether  a new  style 
be  really  possible.  They  start  the  ques- 
tion, “ whether  that  tendency  of  our  times 
to  organise  every  relation  and  force  of  national 
life  will  be  available  to  architecture.— To  co- 
operate in  this  tendency,  the  above  prize  offers 
an  appropriate  occasion,  as  it  affords  artists  an 
opportunity  of  making  an  experiment  in  a 
practical  execution  of  corresponding  worth 
and  magnitude.”  Although  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  “ an  expressive  and  beauteous 
work  of  art  ” will  result,  yet,  whether  “ the 
desire  after  a new  style  of  architecture  will  be 
at  once  achieved”  is  to  be  seen.  The  competitors 
will  have  “full  liberty  to  use  the  existing 
building  styles  and  their  ornamentations.” 
Interesting  is  further  the  remark — that  we  live 
in  a time  of  thought  (?)  and  investigation,  and 
that  “ also  in  the  province  of  architecture,  we 
have  to  leave  the  path  of  unconsciousness  and 
naturality  ( Natur - W'uchsigkeii),— the  funda- 
mental idea  of  our  epoch  being  the  tendency 
after  freedom,  and  an  unshackled  use  of 
physical  and  moral  powers  and  their  develop- 
ment.” 

The  programme  has  elicited  some  weighty 
and  interesting  commentaries,  the  writers  of 
which  express  the  same  doubt,  whether  a 
new  style  of  architecture  be  possible,  and  hint 
at  the  many  doleful  errors  present  mankind 
has  already  got  itself  into,  by  wishing  to  bring 
forth  things  quite  new  and  unheard-of.  The 
; three  prizes  offered  by  the  Munich  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  consist  of  4,000,  2,000,  and  1,500 
j florins  respectively,  which  on  the  Continent  are 
j considerable.  The  period  fixed,  however,  being 
very  proximate  (31st  July  next),  is  not  con- 
sidered adequate  to  such  an  enterprise.  It 
will,  probably,  be  prolonged  hereafter. 


ATTEMPT  FOR  A NEW  STYLE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


PRIZE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  MUNICH  ACADEMY 
OF  ARTS. 

Considering  the  great  buildings  erected 
of  late  years  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  in  their 
great  ensemble,  we  shall  find,  that  although  no 
new  style  of  architecture  has  resulted  there- 
from, yet  its  whole  history  is  displayed,  as  it 
j 'yere,  in  most  faithful  and  gorgeous  delinea- 
I tions.  Thus  the  Greek  or  Architrave  style 
' of  straight  lines  is  exhibited  in  the  Glypt- 
otheka,  and  the  hall  opposite  to  it,  as 
well  as  in  the  throne-hall  of  the  palace,  turned 
towards  the  royal  gardens,  the  latter  the  master 
work  of  M.  de  Klenze.  The  Roman  style  of 
the  arch,  vault,  and  pilasters  is  figured  in 
the  interior  of  the  Glyptotheka  and  the 
triumphal  arch.  The  Roman-Christian  style, 
with  its  simple  columns  of  Byzantine  propor- 
tions and  capitals,  we  find  in  the  peristyle  of 
the  church  of  St.  Bonifacius.  The  Florentine 
palace-style  is  exemplified  in  the  royal  resi- 
dence towards  the  Marxplak,  and  in  the 
library,  whose  front  resembles  the  Palazzo 
Riccardi.  The  hall  of  warriors  ( Feldherren - 
halle)  is  a fair're-tnodelling  after  the  graceful  and 
almost  lofty  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  in  Florence,  and 
makes  the  ultimate  transition  to  the  new 
Roman  style  of  palace  architecture. 

To  crown,  therefore,  endeavours  so  honour- 
ably begun  and  continued,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  have  put  forth  a programme 
for  the  sake  of  further  progress.  It  bears 
the  title  “ Prize  Competition  for  the  Plan  of  a 
Building  destined  for  a higher  culture  and 
instruction  establishment  ( Bildung  %ind  Un- 
terricht-Anstalt).,’  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
lithographed  plan  of  the  proposed  site  of  the 
building,  and  a memoir  explaining  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  proposed  undertaking.  It 


THE  SEA-WALL  OF  PENMAEN  MAWR. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Mr.  H.  Swinburne  read  a paper 
descriptive  of  the  “ Sea-walls  of  the  Chester 
: and  Holyhead  Railway  at  Penmaen  Mawr 
| These  walls  were  described  as  extending  over 
, a length  of  one  mile  and  a quarter,  sustaining 
j a terrace  beneath  the  steep  slope  of  Penmaen 
, Mawr,  through  the  rocky  headland  of  which 
the  railway  was  carried  by  means  of  a tunnel, 
about  one-eighth  of  a mile  in  length.  This  ter- 
race was  partly  cut  out  of  the  cliff  on  the  east 
side  of  the  headland,  and  on  the  west  side,  for  a 
distance  of  550  yards,  it  was  wholly  formed  of 
embankment,  beyond  which  there  was  a cut- 
ting about  110  yards  in  length,  followed  by 
220  yards  of  terrace;  then  another  cutting 
about  350  yards  in  length,  succeeded  by  an 
embankment  retained  on  the  seaward  side  by 
a wall,  about  260  yaids  of  which  was  within 
the  reach  of  high  tides.  The  original  design 
of  these  walls  consisted  of  a plain  retaining 
wall,  nearly  triangular  in  section,  3 feet  thick 
at  the  formation  level,  with  a straight  face  bat- 
tering 3 inches  per  foot,  the  back  being  ver- 
tical. The  parapet  was  to  have  been  formed 
of  a small  breast  wall  3 feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  rails,  and  2 feet  thick.  The 
masonry  was  specified  to  be  “coursed  walling,” 
squared  with  the  pick;  and  the  face  to  consist 
of  one  header  and  two  stretchers  alternately. 
The  works  were  commenced  in  the  autumn 
of  1845,  but,  after  two  months*  experience 
on  the  coast,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
deviate  from  the  original  design  of  a straight 
face  to  the  wall,  and  to  substitute  an  arc 
of  a cricle  of  60  feet  radius,  with  a slightly 
overhanging  parapet,  and,  to  prevent  the  great 
increase  of  masonry  which  would  have  resulted 
from  this  alteration,  the  back  of  the  wall  was 
also  curved.  This  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
impracticable,  and  the  section  was,  therefore, 
materially  altered.  The  nature  of  the  mate- 
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rials  not  admitting  of  the  “ coursed  walling  ” 
being  executed  with  facility,  it  was  determined 
to  introduce  an  ashlar  facing  of  limestone,  pro- 
cured from  the  north  coast  of  Anglesea,  and 
set  in  cement  for  a depth  of  18  inches  from  the 
face.  The  main  seawall,  immediately  to  the 
westward  of  the  headland,  was  now  com- 
menced, and,  as  the  embankment  behind  it  was 
dependent  on  the  completion  of  the  tunnel, 
and  the  wall  was  unavoidably  built  in  many 
detached  lengths,  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  width  of  the  base,  by  reducing  the  batter 
of  the  back  of  the  wall.  This  wall  had  ad- 
vanced very  briskly  during  the  summer  of 
1846,  and  was  within  9 feet  of  the  levels  of  the 
rails,  with  all  the  lengths  joined,  excepting  the 
two  openings  through  which  the  materials  were 
carried  from  the  beach,  when,  on  the  22nd 
October  the  coast  was  visited  by  a severe  gale, 
with  a 17  feet  tide,  which  completely  destroyed 
the  central  portion  of  the  wall  between  the 
two  openings,  besides  damaging  the  other  por- 
tions, and  sweeping  away  the  beach  in  front 
of  the  centre  of  the  wall.  In  consequence  of 
this  lowering  of  the  beach,  it  was  decided 
to  substitute  for  the  central  portion  of  the  wall 
an  open  viaduct,  consisting  of  thirteen  openings, 
each  36  feet  in  clear  width,  and  spanned 
by  ten  cast-iron  girders,  two  for  each  rail, 
resting  on  solid  ashlar  piers,  32  feet  in  length, 
6 feet  thick  under  the  impost,  and  6 feet  8 
inches  thick  at  the  footings,  with  semicircular 
ends  next  the  sea.  The  remaining  portions  of 
the  wall  were  completed  with  the  limestone 
ashlar  facing,  taken  from  the  destroyed  length 
of  wall,  set  in  cement,  and  in  many  cases 
backed  with  brickwork,  also  set  in  cement : 
they  were  also  built  more  upright,  and  nearly 
straight  on  the  face.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
foundations  of  those  parts  of  the  wall  which 
remain  uninjured  by  the  storm,  it  was  resolved 
to  form  a breakwater  and  terrace  in  front,  by 
driving  a zigzag  row  of  piles,  in  bays  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  to  back  these  piles 
with  planks,  behind  which  an  artificial  beach 
was  formed.  The  parapet  of  the  first  length 
of  wall,  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the 
headland,  was  built  for  a length  of  130  yards, 


comes  a long  string  of  trades,  carpenters, 
wheelwrights,  sawyers,  bricklayers,  masons, 
smiths,  mechanics,  engine-drivers,  carters,  and 
plumbers,  all  being  waited  upon  by  a large 
number  of  labourers  and  assistants  of  various 
kinds.  In  addition,  there  is  the  staff’,  which, 
without  reckoning  the  proprietors,  who  take 
an  active  part  in  the  business,  consists  of  two 
general  managers,  and  one  who  resides  on  the 
works,  and  whose  duties  are  more  limited, 
fifteen  clerks,  thirteen  managers  of  depart- 
ments, and  twenty-seven  working  foremen. 
Then  there  is  a functionary  of  quite  another 
class— the  schoolmaster.  Many  boys  are  em- 
ployed, and  working  at  uncertain  hours,  often 
all  night,  no  regular  day  or  night  school  would 
receive  them  as  scholars.  A school  was,  there- 
fore, established  at  the  works  for  the  use  only 
of  such  as  are  actually  employed.  Under  six- 
teen years  of  age  the  attendance  is  compulsory, 
at  times  arranged  each  daybythe  schoolmaster 
and  the  several  managers  and  foremen.  The 
number  on  the  school-books,  both  above  and 
below  that  age,  is  117-  The  weekly  product 
of  the  work  is  about  100  tons  of  glass,  in 
working  which  650  tons  of  coal  are  con- 
sumed.   

fcsooft*. 

The  Principles  of  Colour  applied  to  Decorative 
Art.  By  G.  B.  Moore,  Teacher  of  Drawing 
in  University  College,  London.  London  : 
Taylor,  Walton,  & Co.  1851. 

The  want  of  established  principles  for  the 
application  of  colour,  apparent  during  the  late 
discussion  on  painting  the  building  for  the 
Great  Exhibition,  has  led  to  the  production  of 
this  volume  (74  pages),  which  the  author  terms 
“an  attempt  to  investigate  the  principles  on 
which  the  works  of  the  middle  ages  were 
accomplished.”  This  is  the  view  he  takes  of 
early  decorations  : — 

In  the  most  successful  decorated  interiors 


of  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  the  application 
of  colour  appears  to  have  been  on  the  same 
principles  that  guided  the  great  painters  of 
from  8 to  11  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ^ Venetian  and  Flemish  Schools  in  their 


rails,  for  carrying  one  end  of  a slanting  roof, 
or  “lean-to,”  formed  of  whole  timbers  set 
close  together,  as  a protection  against  stones 
and  debris  falling  from  the  face  of  the  cliff.  In 
spite  of  the  great  difficulties  encountered 


pictorial  combinations.  In  their  works,  the 
primary  colours,  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  are 
seldom  employed  in  large  quantities  : they  are 
often  concentrated,  and  almost  invariably  gra- 
duated, broken,  or  varied,  by  the  mixture  of 


Quartiary 
hues,  compos- 
ed of  the  pri- 
maries, with 
two  primaries 
or  a secondary 
colour  predo- 
minating. 


Auburn,  where  r Brown  in 
orangepredominates  deeper  hues. 


the 


Puce,  where  purple 
predominates. 


Olive,  where  green 
predominates. 


'Lavender  for  the 
lighter  hues, 
where  violet  pre- 
dominates,or  the 
red  and  blue  are 
balanced. 


( Where  the  three  primaries  are  in  propor- 
. . ..  , I tions  to  balance  or  neutralise  each 
Neutral  tints.  < other,  of  which  the  deepest  shado  is 
L black. 

He  maintains  that  in  Nature  the  use  of  the 
positive  colours  is  confined  to  small  parts  ; and 
this  is  his  deduction  : — 

“ It  appears,  that  if  the  principles  found  in 
nature,  and  adopted  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  colourists  are  correct,  we  should  use 
the  tertiary,  quartiary,  and  neutral  hues,  for 
the  greater  quantities,  and  reserve  the  primary 
and  secondary  positive  colours  to  heighten  the 
effect,  or  attract  attention  to  the  points  of  in- 
terest. As  far  as  I can  recall  to  memory  the 
effect  of  various  edifices,  the  most  successful 
appear  to  have  been  decorated  on  the  above 
principles ; but  the  decorations  of  buildings, 
like  pictures,  often  improve,  as  well  as  suffer 
by  the  hand  of  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  the  harmonious  mellow  effects  of  the 
older  buildings  may  not  have  arisen  from  the 
crude  positive  colours  being  softened  and  sub- 
dued by  age,  though  we  can  generally  judge  if 
portions  have  been  decorated  in  brighter  tints 
than  the  rest.  In  the  Gothic  churches  in 
Belgium  and  France,  the  greater  quantity  of 
the  walls  were  generally  left  uncoloured,  the 
subdued  broken  hues  of  the  stone  and  rich 
carved  woodwork  forming  a relief  to  the  more 
positive  colour  of  the  glass  windows,  pictures, 
and  marbles;  and  where  marbles  were  much 
used,  as  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  the  greater  pro- 
portions were  generally  of  rich  deep  harmonious 
hues,  and  the  brighter  marbles  reserved  for  the 
altars,  shrines,  &c.  At  St.  Peter’s  and  the 
other  basilicas  of  Rome,  the  marbles  form 
intermediate  hues  between  the  more  positive 
colour  of  the  pictures,  mosaics,  &c.,  and  the 
subdued  hues  of  the  walls.” 


during  the  progress  of  these  walls,  arising  complementary  colours:  the  secondary 
from  the  peculiar  locality  and  from  the  violent 1 co]ourSj  orange,  violet,  and  green,  formed  by 
action  of  the  sea,  the  viaduct  last  constructed  mixture  of  two  of  the  primary  colours, 


proved  perfectly  satisfactory  : it  was,  however, 
shown  that,  in  point  of  expense,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  as  cheap  to  have  pierced  a 
longer  tunnel,  and  had  a less  extent  of  6ea- 


were  applied  in  similar  graduated  quantities, 
and  the  greater  proportions  in  their  composi- 
tions were  generally  composed  of  the  tertiary 
hues,  formed  by  the  mixture  of  three  primary 


wall,  as  the  contingent  expenses  incurred  in  j co]our8j  with  one  predominating;  or  the  quar- 


contending  with  the  waves  were  very  great, 
and  were  of  a nature  scarcely  to  be  foreseen 
and  provided  for  by  engineers. 

ST.  HELEN’S  GLASS  WORKS. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  on  glass  read  by 
Mr.  Deacon,  at  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  the  reader  said  that  the  building  of 
the  St.  Helen’s  Crown,  Sheet,  and  Plate-glass 
Works  was  commenced  in  April,  1826,  and 
glass  was  first  made  there  in  February,  1827. 
The  firm  ccnsisted  of  six  partners,  among 
whom  the  shares  were  proportionately  divided. 
The  works  now  belong  entirely  to  Messrs. 
Pilkington.  At  the  commencement  there  were 
about  forty  or  forty-five  hands;  ,but  they  have 
now  in  different  departments,  exclusive  of  the 
colliery,  between  SOO  and  900  men  in  their 
employment.  The  exact  number  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  ascertain : there  are  daily 
changes,  and  many  join  as  partners  in  certain 
work  by  the  piece,  only  one  name  appearing 
in  the  wages-book  for  the  whole  gang.  As 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  actual 
number  is  between  870  and  880.  They  are 
distributed  in  various  ways  : about  560  are 
such  as  may  be  truly  called  glass-makers,  and 
are  sub-divided  amongst  crown,  sheet,  and 
plate-glass,  ornamental  glass  and  shades.  The 
rest  are  employed  in  the  warehouses  as  assort- 
ed, cutters,  and  packers,  as  makers  of  pots, 
bricks,  and  other  articles  of  clay;  and  then 


tiary  hues,  formed  of  the  three  primaries, 
with  two  or  a secondary  colour  predominating. 
These  hues  are  often  mis-termed  neutrals,  a 
term  that  properly  belongs  to  the  various 
shades  between  white  and  black,  in  which  the 
three  primary  colours  are  blended  in  propor- 
tions that  balance  or  neutralise  each  individual 
colour.” 

Fie  regards  the  various  colours  under  the 
following  classes  and  terms  : — 


C White. 

Yellow. — There  are  no  distinct  general 
terms  for  the  delicate  tints,  those 
in  use  being  borrowed  from  ob- 
jects containing  them : lemon- 
yellow,  straw-colour,  and  prim- 
rose. 

Red. — The  delicate  tints,  pink,  carnation, 


.Blue. 


Orange,  co 
of  yellow  a 


Secondary  po- 
sitive colours, 
oomposed  of 
two  primaries. 


["Comprehending : — 
I Crimson,  when  the 
j red  is  in  great 
excess. 


Purple,  composed  of)  Violet,  lilac,  whi 
red  and  blue.  ■ +v,*>  -oa  «n^  k 


yellow  and  blue. 


the  red  and  blue 
are  balanced. 
Blue-purple  where 
the  blue  i 


C ["Buff,  in  the  lighter 

Tertiary  hues,  Citrine,  wbereyeilowj  hues, 
composed  of  predominates.  j Tawny,  or  dun,  in 

the  three  pri-  J L the  deeper, 

maries,  with  j Russet,  where  red/Marone. 
one  primary  predominates.  \ Chocolate, 

predominating  Grej,  where  blue 
l.  predominates. 


f$li0reUanea. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — The  report 
on  the  treasurer’s  accounts  for  the  last  year 
shows  a balance  in  hand,  after  payment  of  the 
current  expenses,  of  1,250 1.  The  capital  stock 
7,000/.  A paper  was  recently  read  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  on  the  mediaeval  architecture  of 
the  western  part  of  France,  including  Angers, 
Saumur,  Fontevrault,  &c.  The  representa- 
tions were  executed  by  an  artist  Mr.  Parker 
took  with  him  on  a recent  expedition.  Mr. 
Rickman  shows  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween our  sacred  edifices  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man period  and  those  of  the  north  of  France. 
Mr.  Parker  thinks  the  resemblance  was  not 
less  striking  as  regards  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  in  the  whole  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  France. — The  anniversary  meeting 
on  the  23rd  will  be  regarded  with  more  than 
usual  interest,  as  it  will  celebrate  the 
hundredth  year  of  the  charter.  Amongst 
others,  twelve  members  of  the  British  Archae- 
ological Association  (not  fellows  of  the 
society),  and  twelve  members  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute,  will  be  invited  to  the  dinner. 
— The  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  moving 
these  two  bodies  and  the  society  into  joint 
action. 

The  Sappers  of  the  Surveyors. — 
Your  correspondent  “J.  T.  S.”  in  The 
Builder  of  the  15th  March,  has  alluded  to  the 
true  cause  of  this  mischief : it  is  indeed  cen- 
tralisation which  has  sapped  the  occupation  of 
the  land  surveyors,  and  we  have  only  to  look 
to  the  New  Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill  for  the 
last  effort  centralisation  has  made,  in  seeking 
to  deprive  the  magistracy  of  the  power  of 
appointing  the  district  surveyors,  and  vesting 
such  power  entirely  in  a Government  Board. 
If  the  profession  do  not  take  care  not  only  to 
repress  this  but  similar  attempts  to  interfere 
with  their  occupation,  the  care  of  the  metro- 
politan buildings  will  soon  pass  from  them,  as 
the  metropolitan  survey  has  already  done,  into 
the  hands  of  the  military. — C.  E. 
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Repewing  St.  Botolph’s,  Boston. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  an  unanimous  resolution  was  voted 
to  have  the  parish  church  repewed,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  the  force  of  the  resolution  come  to, 
the  meeting  at  once  subscribed  2,233/.  towards 
the  object  in  view.  The  vicar,  the  mayor,  and 
other  gentlemen,  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
Mr.  F.  T.  White,  in  course  of  his  speech,  re- 
marked, that  such  works  as  that  in  which  they 
were  about  to  engage  were  deeply  interesting, 
as  links  of  by-gone  times.  The  first  record 
they  had  of  the  foundation  of  their  magnificent 
structure,  he  found  in  an  interesting  statement 
on  the  subject  of  “ Boston  steeple  and  church,” 
bearing  date  1715,  and  which  was  as  follows — 
“The  foundation  whereof  on  the  Monday  after 
Palm  Sunday,  Ano.  1309,  3rd  Edw.  II.,  was 
begun  by  many  miners,  and  continued  till  Mid- 
summer following, — when  they  was  deeper  than 
the  Haven  by  5 foot,  where  they  found  a bed  of 
stone  upon  a springof  sand, and  that  upon  a bed 
of  clay  whose  thickness  could  not  be  known.  On 
the  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  was  laid  the  first  stone  by  Dame 
Margery  Tilney,  upon  which  she  laid  5Z. 
sterling.  Sir  John  Truesdale,  then  parson  of 
Boston,  gave  5 Z.  more,  and  Richard  Stevenson, 
a merchant  of  Boston  gave  also  5/.  which 
was  all  the  gifts  given  at  that  time.”  He 
(Mr.  White)  would  for  a moment  recal  their 
minds  to  the  date  of  that  foundation — 1309  ! 
Let  them  reflect  upon  the  vast  lapse  of  time 
which  had  since  intervened ! 500  years — more 
than  half  a decade  of  centuries,  had  rolled 
away  since  that  stately  pile  arose  on  the  banks 
of  the  Witham  — and  they  could  not  look 
without  honour  and  respect  upon  the  names 
of  those  recorded  as  participating  in  so  glori- 
ous a work  for  the  interests  of  posterity. 

Bradford  Music  Hall  Competition. 
—According  to  the  local  Observer,  the  whole 
interior  of  the  selected  plan  will  form  an  area 
153  feet  in  length  by  76  feet  in  width,  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  being  56 
feet.  It  is  computed  that  the  floor  of  the  Hall 
will  seat  1,100  persons,  the  stalls  600,  and  the 
gallery  1,500,  making  a grand  total  of  3,200, 
exclusively  of  standing  room.  It  is  proposed 
I to  light  the  whole  interior  by  a continuation 
of  gas  jets,  about  2,000  in  number,  running 
round  the  bottom  of  the  massive  roof- cornice, 
j after  the  model  of  the  Philharmonic  Hall  at 
Liverpool.  The  exterior  of  the  Hall  is  in  the 
Palladian  style  of  architecture.  The  basement 
is  rusticated  with  masks  on  the  keystones,  and 
having  candelabra  in  recesses  on  the  principal 
front.  The  basement  supports  colonnades  of  a 
i Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  entablature 
and  balustrade.  The  height  of  the  building 
I from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  will 
a1  be  66  feet.  The  fronts  of  the  galleries  inside, 

I and  the  columns  which  support  them,  will  be 
of  iron  castings.  The  whole  interior  is  de- 
: signed  for  the  introduction  of  polychromic 
decoration  on  a large  scale.  The  second  pre- 
ij-  mium  (20/.)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dobson.  We 
•n  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  committee  have  de- 
: dined  exhibiting  the  plans. 

Furnace  Fire-bars — Railway  Sleep- 
• ers. — A patent  has  been  secured  by  Messrs. 

. Cochrane  and  Francis  for  a new  furnace-bar. 

1 They  are  formed  of  a V or  U shape,  the  hollow 
) being  filled  in  with  fire-clay,  mixed  with  sand 
■j  or  ground  fire-brick,  to  prevent  shrinking;  or 
i i fire-bricks  of  the  exact  size  are  cast  to  fit  the 
i opening.  Also  for  a railway  sleeper,  formed 
i'  with  a basement- plate,  with  longitudinal  ribs 
i and  recesses,  to  admit  the  feet  of  the  chairs, 

f\ which  are  kept  in  position  by  a block  of  wood: 
lthe  rail  is  secured  to  this  block  by  wedges  and 
ikeys. 

Statue  of  California. — In  the  New 
i York  Liter  ary  World  we  find  a letter  from  Mr. 
iilHiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  wherein  he  says, 

! — “ I am  now  making  a statue  of  ‘ La  Do- 
:arado,’  or  California — an  Indian  figure  crowned 
l i’with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  A kirtle  sur- 
i Grounds  her  waist,  and  falls  with  a feather  fringe 
’Mown  to  just 'above  the  knees.  The  kirtle 
ris  ornamented  with  Indian  embroidery,  with 
tracings  of  gold,  and  her  sandals  are  tied  with 
golden  strings.  At  her  side  stands  an  inverted 
oiornucopia,  from  which  is  issuing  at  her  feet 
Lumps  and  grains  of  native  gold,  to  which  she 


points  with  her  left  hand,  which  holds  the  di- 
vining rod.  With  her  right  hand  she  conceals 
behind  her  a cluster  of  thorns.  She  stands  in 
an  undecided  posture-  making  it  doubtful 
whether  she  intends  to  advance  or  retire — 
while  her  expression  is  mystical.  The  gold 
about  the  figure  must  be  represented,  of 
course,  by  colour  as  well  as  form.  She  is  to 
be  the  genius  of  California.  I could  execute 
this  statue  on  a colossal  scale  in  bronze  or 
marble,  and  it  might  be  placed  upon  a pedes- 
tal out  or  in- doors.  Is  she  wanted  in  your 
mty  • . It  will  be  eighteen  months 

yet  before  it  is  done.  The  block  designated 
for  it  is  spotless,  and  that  is  a matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  effect  of  the  work. 

Drainage  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. — 
The  fearful  prevalence  of  cholera  which  has 
been  scourging  various  districts  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  Kingston  inclusive,  seems  to  have 
induced  a determination  to  have  this  town 
properly  sewered  and  drained.  Mr.  William 
Dredge,  who  is  at  present  in  Kingston,  and 
Mr.  Blayney  W.  Walsh,  have  been  called  upon 
to  report  to  the  local  Board  of  Health  on  the 
subject,  which  they  have  accordingly  done.  In 
their  report  they  propose  to  drain  into  main 
sewers  with  glazed  earthenware  pipes.  The 
cost  of  sewerage  and  drainage  they  estimate  at 
9,180/.  for  the  former,  and  2,754/.  for  the 
latter.  We  perfectly  agree  with  the  reporters 
“ that  experience  proves  that  the  direct  cost  of 
keeping  a town  clean  is  not  so  great  as  the 
amount  indirectly  paid  for  allowing  it  to  remain 
filthy,” — an  axiom  all  the  more  vitally  im- 
portant in  its  application  to  Kingston,  that 
while  “in  European  climes,  when  epidemics 
prevail,  dirt  is  dangerous, — in  tropical  ones  it 
is  death.” 

Railway  Compensation. — On  the  26th 
inst.  a special  jury  assembled  at  Red  Lion- 
square,  before  Mr.  Undersheriff'  Burchell,  to 
assess  the  compensation,  upon  a notice  given 
by  Mr.  John  Glenn,  a builder  at  Islington,  to 
the  East  and  West  India  Docks  and  Birming- 
ham Junction  Railway  Company,  under  the 
6Sth  section  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act,  claiming  1,500/.  for  alleged  conse- 
quential damage  to  houses  and  property  ad- 
joining the  railway  in  Cambridge-terrace  and 
Roman-road,  Islington.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  offered  by  the  claimant  that  the  injury 
complained  of  consisted  of  cracks  and  settle- 
ments in  his  buildings,  stated  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  railway  cutting  : it  also  appeared 
that  a sum  had  previously  been  paid  to  Glenn  for 
the  purchase  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Upon  the  examination  of  the  second  witness 
for  the  company,  the  jury  stopped  the  case, 
and,  after  hearing  a reply  from  Mr.  Lush, 
the  claimant’s  counsel,  and  the  summing  up  of 
the  learned  undersherifF,  immediately  returned 
a verdict  of  “ no  damage.”  The  result  of  this 
is,  that  the  claimant  has  obtained  nothing  from 
the  compan)',  and  has  to  pay  heavy  costs. 

The  Ecclesiological  Society.  — At 
meetings  of  the  committee  of  this  so- 
ciety held  on  February  12  and  March  1 7,  the 
committee  examined  designs  for  the  Middle 
School  at  Hurstpierpoint,  for  a church  school 
and  parsonage  in  Herefordshire;  for  a new 
church  at  Woodlands,  Berks ; for  a church  in 
Somersetshire ; for  a church  at  Bournemouth; 
and  for  the  proposed  church  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  Hobart  Town.  Mr.  Keith  exhibited 
the  plate  he  has  in  preparation  for  the 
cathedral  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland.  At 
the  request  of  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Shortland, 
it  was^agreed  to  devote  the  sum  of  10/.  pro- 
mised by  the  society  to  the  restoration  of  Little 
Maplestead,tothe  purpose  of  providinga screen. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Ralston  Cox, 
informing  the  committee  of  the  progress  of  his 
wooden  church,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Dela- 
field  ; and  of  the  abandonment  or  alteration  of 
most  of  the  signs  of  an  improved  ecclesiological 
taste  in  church  architecture  in  the  North- 
western States  mentioned  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  this  society. 

Iron  Smelting. — Mr.  A.  Barclay,  of  Kil- 
marnock, C.E.,  has  taken  out  a patent  for  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  blast  furnace,  stated 
to  effect  a saving  in  fuel,  time,  labour,  and 
expense.  The  furnace  is  provided  with  three 
tuyeres  communicating  with  the  main  cold  air 


pipe  by  vertical  branches.  Each  tuyere  has  a 
triple  branch,  furnished  with  stop-cocks,  one 
of  which  opens  into  a small  end  of  a bell- 
shaped chamber,  forming  part  of  the  furnace ; 
while  the  other  two  communicate  with  it  at  the 
sides  near  its  junction  with  the  body  of  the 
furnace.  Each  chamber  has  a charging-place, 
closed  by  a double  door,  for  the  introduction 
of  fuel  while  the  blast  is  on.  It  is  recom- 
mended, when  erecting  furnaces  on  this  con- 
struction, to  have  the  floor  of  the  blast  higher 
than  the  charging  door  of  the  puddling  fur- 
nace, to  facilitate  the  operation.  There  is  also  a 
claim  to  a steam  cylindrical  blower,  which  keeps 
up  a regular  blast  by  alternately  filling  with 
steam  and  condensing  it,  effected  by  any 
proper  mechanical  arrangement  of  stop-cocks 
and  valves. 

The  Iron  Trade. — At  the  preliminary 
meeting  of  South  Staffordshire  masters,  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  carry  out  a previous 
desire  to  raise  prices  in  the  spring,  and  fears 
were  confessed  that  even  further  reductions 
might  have  to  be  submitted  to.  They  still 
complain  of  the  “ immense  over  production  ” 
by  the  Welsh  and  Scottish  furnaces,  and 
especially  dread  the  incursion  of  the  Scots, 
although,  as  yet,  the  “ prices  obtained,  con- 
sidering quality  and  carriage, are  not  sufficiently 
reduced  to  allow  of  the  substitution  of  Scotch 
for  Staffordshire  among  our  manufacturers.” 
Orders  for  manufactured  goods  are  said  to  be 
extensive  in  the  district, — iron  culverts  for  the 
metropolitan  sewers  inclusive.  American  orders 
for  the  raw  material  are  exceedingly  limited 
since  the  American  merchants  have  ceased  to 
dread  an  increased  tariff  on  importation. 

Mexican  Houses. — Mexican  houses  are 
mostly  all  alike,  and  I will  describe  one,  once 
for  all.  You  enter  by  a large  doorway,  wide 
enough  to  admit  a carriage,  and  find  yourself 
in  a large  courtyard,  or  “patio,”  with  the 
house  built  round  it.  Generally,  except  in 
large  towns,  there  is  only  one  story;  when 
two,  or  more,  the  family  commonly  live  in  the 
first  floor,  and  the  ground  story  is  occupied  by 
warehouses,  counting-houses,  &c.  Most 
houses  have,  in  addition,  a court-yard  behind, 
which  contains  the  kitchens  and  other  offices; 
sometimes  there  is  another  yard,  or  “ corral,” 
behind  all,  which  contains  the  stabling,  and  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a great  many 
animals.  All  houses  are  flat-roofed,  and 
payed  with  a species  of  plaster  over  the 
bricks.  This  plaster,  in  a short  time,  be^ 
comes  very  hard,  and  being  polished  with 
rough  stones,  until  it  is  as  smooth  as  marble, 
forms  an  impervious  roof  against  the  rain. 
Every  house  is  furnished  with  immense  long 
horizontal  pipes  or  gutters,  projecting  over 
the  street,  and  through  which  all  the  rain  col- 
lected on  the  roof  is  carried  off.  During  the 
rainy  season,  or  in  a good  heavy  storm,  these 
pipes  are  so  many  cataracts,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  through  the  streets  without  being 
half-drowned. — From  “ A Trip  to  Mexico .” 
Secrets  of  Competition. — Many  years 
ago,  a competition  was  invited  for  a frieze  for 
one  of  our  public  buildings.  The  committee, 
which,  on  this  occasion,  was  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen of  more  than  ordinary  taste,  found 
little  difficulty  in  selecting  three  from  the 
great  number  of  designs  submitted  to  their 
inspection.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  third 
prize  was  awarded  was  much  disconcerted,  for 
he  knew  right  well  that  his  design  was  of  first- 
rate  quality,  it  having  been  a careful  trans- 
cript of  a drawing  which  the  late  Mr.  Stothard 
had  made  him  for  the  occasion.  On  men- 
tioning his  disappointment  that  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  first,  or,  at  least, 
the  second  prize,  to  the  painter,  the  latter  in- 
quired the  names  of  his  more  successful  rivals, 
when  it  turned  out  that,  like  the  three  kings 
of  Brentford,  they  had  all  been  smelling  at  the 
same  nosegay ! The  foundation  for  all  the  de- 
signs had  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Stothard ; but 
that  which  had  secured  the  first  prize  was  the 
first  of  the  three  he  had  executed.  “ He  ought 
to  have  been  the  first,”  added  the  old  man, 

“ for  he  came  first,  and  paid  the  best  price.” — 
Art-Journal. 

Athens  by  Rail. — A French  engineer  has 
just  set  out  for  Athens  to  construct  a railway 
from  the  city  to  Piraeus. 
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Incombustible  Thatch. — Straw  saturated 
with  a solution  of  lime  or  common  whitewash 
has,  it  is  said,  been  repeatedly  proved  to  be 
not  only  fireproof,  but  more  durable  than  the 
ordinary  thatch. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a vicarage  house,  stables,  &c.,  at 
Great  Ilford,  Essex,  for  the  Hon.  unil  Rev.  H.  W.  Bertie. 
Mr.  Ashnitel,  architect 

Mansfield  . ..£2,299  0 0 

Carter  and  Ellice 2.267  0 0 

Holland  2,263  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Son  2.237  0 0 

Ashmole  2,237  0 0 

Walker  and  Soper  2,1*50  0 0 

R.  and  E.  Curtis  2,142  0 0 

Coleman  2,073  0 0 

Quantities  supplied. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Strength  of  Plate  Glaus.— G.  E.  F.  asks  for  " informa- 
tion as  to  the  transverse  strength  of  glass." 

“ W.  C.,”  " C.  F.,”  “ M.  .T.  S.”  (evidence  has  been  given 
us  which  leads  us  to  consider  his  strictures  incorrect), 
“ Steinit/.,”  “ R.  P..”  11  H.  R..’’  Abergavenny  (can  we  see 
the  drawings),  “ J.  H.,”  “ .T.  C.”  (illustrations  of  the  rooms 
in  question  are  published  in  Munich),  “ M.  J.  8.,”  “A 
Correspondent,”  “ Baron  M.,”  11  W.  IL,”  “ R.”  (we  have 
already  commented  on  the  structure  alluded  to), 11  G.  C., 

“ W.  B.,”  “ H.  B.,”  “ G.  F.  J.,”  “ J.  J.M.”  (the  numbers 
can  be  obtained  in  the  parts  for  July  and  August,  1848), 
“ Lover  of  Fair-plav,”  “ S.  K.,”  “ C.  4V.  B.,”  “ G.  J.  F.” 
'a  notice  of  the  bridge  appeared  in  our  pages,  but  we  arc 
unable  to  refer),  “ G.  G.  L.”  (wo  are  unable  to  refer.  We 
do  not  doubt  bis  statement),  “ P.  and  Sons,”  “J.  J.,” 
“ Pooh!”  “ N.  D.,”  “ -I.  R..”  “ W.  M.”  (is  an  advertise- 
ment), “ Illustrations  of  Mediicval  Costumes  in  England," 
Collected  from  MSS.  By  E.  A.  Day  and  J.  H.  Dines,  pt. 
1 C Boswortb,  Regent-street.  “ Chanticleer  : a Thanks- 
giving Storv  of  the  Peabody  Family.”  By  Cornelius 
Mathews.  2nd  edit.  Boston  : B.  B.  MusseyandCo.  “An 
Inquiry  into  the  Operation  of  Running  Streams  and  Tidal 
Waters,  with  a view  to  determine  their  Principles  of 
Action,  and  an  Application  of  these  Principles  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  River  Tyne.”  Bv  Thomas  John  Taylor. 
London:  Longman  and  Co.  “A  Treatise  on  a Box  of 
Instruments  and  the  Slide  Rule.”  By  Thomas  Kentish. 
2nd  edit.  Rolfe  and  Fletcher.  “The  Seven  Periods  of 
English  Architecture,  Defined  and  Illustrated."  By 
Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.  Bell,  Fleet-street. 

“ Booles  an, I Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
a Editor  :"  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

Errata.— On  page  208,  centre  column,  16th  line  from 
top,  for  “ the  iron  gates  ....  near  Pimlico-gate,  to  have 
the  enclosure  of  St.  Jumes’s-park  on  one  wing,"  &c.,  read 
“ the  iron  gates  ....  near  Pimlico-gate  have  the  enclo- 
sure, &c. In  the  notice  on  Brussels  World  Exhibition 

of  Arts,  p.  200,  for  “ Leopold,  Regius,”  read  “ Leopold 
Rogier."  


AEVERTISEMENTS. 

A LTAR  ami  COMMUNION  CLOTHS. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CARPETS.  CHURCH  DECORA- 
TIONS. ROBES.  It,:.—  IIAHRISON,  21.  Brownlow-strcct,  Bedford- 
row,  London.— Decorations  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  elabo- 
rate designs,  at  moderate  prices. 


BROOKS  (from  Dollond’s),  OPTICIAN 

and  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER,  re- 
spectfully solicits  from  the  public  a continuance  of  their  patron- 
age Having  had  upwards  of  twenty  years’  experience  in 
lToUond’s.  they  may  rely  that  all  articles  submitted I bv  him aye  of 
themost  perfect  character,  and  at  moderate  prices.  SPECTACLES, 
Telescopes,  Mioroscopes,  Opera  and  Race  Glasses.  Sextants, 
Quadrants,  Compasses.  Barometers,  Surveying  Instruments,  Rules, 
Scales,  Ac.,  of  every  description 

41,  Ludgate-strcct,  St.  Paul  s. 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes, 
Fire  Engines.  Manure  Pumps.  Ac -JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 
Sole  Manufacturer  (and  Licensee!,  Goswell-mcws  Goswell-road, 
London  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders, 
Engineers  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India- 
Rubber  Tubing,  which  is  now  manufactured  from  1 -8-incli 
bore  and  upwards,  hi  lengths  from  90  to  100  feet,  and  of  various 
oironirths  suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  > uJj- 
CANIZED  HOSE  for ViRfe  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE, 
and  for  conveying  H'lT  WATER  to  BATIIS 'in  DWELLING- 
HOUSES  and  BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pres- 
sures of  anv  length  and  size  to  order. 

***  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 

Manufactory.  

NB  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  for 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order 
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OLAUNGWYN  SLATE  QUARRY, 

ncar  ABERDOVEY'.  NORTH  WALES.-TO  CAPITAL- 
ISTS and  OTHERS,  seeking  investment.— A fine  SLATE  PRO- 
PERTY. in  North  Wales,  now  presents  itself  to  the  nolice  of  the 
public,  it  is  only  7 miles  distant  from  a shipping  port  (Aberdovcyi, 
with  a good  turnpike  road  the  whole  way ; at  which  port  the  slate 
and  slab  can  he  shipped  at  a moderate  freight,  cither  t > London  or 
Liverpool.  The  joints  in  the  quarry  nre  very  good,  and  the  metal  (a 
bright  blue  and  free  from  spots)  is  equal  to  any  in  the  principality. 
The  extent  of  the  vein  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length, 
bv  an  average  width  of  from  2i)  to  :t0  yards,  and  from  the  favour- 
able position  and  inclination  of  the  vcin.it  can  he  opened  and 
wrought  at  a comparative  small  outlay.  The  fall  for  refuse  is  all 
that  can  be  wished  for,  and  the  space  ample  for  centuries.  There  is 
water-power  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  machinery  within  250 
yards  of  the  Quarry,  to  which  an  incline  can  be  made  at  a trilling 


only  of  10s.  per  share,  with  the  full  consent  of  a majority 

general  meeting,  to  he  convened  for  that  purpose.  A general 
meeting  will  he  convened  within  fourteen  days  after  the  allotment 
of  the  shares,  wl  cn  trustees  and  a managing  committee  will  bechoscn 
from  amonest  the  shareholders  present.  All  moneys  to  he  paid 
into  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  Lothburv.  London  (and 
for  which  a banker’s  receipt  will  be  given),  to  the  credit  of  the 
managing  committee,  to  be  appointed  ns  stated  in  the  last  pnra- 
— aph.  Applications  for  shares  (not  less  than  fivel.  prospeetuse*, 
_2.\  t<i  he  made  to  the  secretary,  at  the  offices  of  the  Union  Mining 
Compnny,  b,  Austln  fr'n(^AKLEg  yvHEATCROFT.  Secretary. 


£ 


Money  on  loan  at  £3  per  Cent,  per 

Annum  -ARNEWAY’S  C II A R IT  Y.  — NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enables 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  the  Citv  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.John  the  Evangelist, 
St  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St  George.  Hanover-square, 
St  James,  St.  Mnrtin-in-the-Fields,  St.  Marv-le-Strand.  and  St. 
Paul.  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  Loan  is  not  to  exceed 
■ Oil.  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  31.  percent,  perannum, 
and  is  to  bo  secured  by  tlic  bond  of  tho  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  may 


Three  o’clock  ir 


t the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 


By  order, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 

NOTE.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  ever 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  month.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 


PAPERHANGINGS  for  the  Season,  from 

Original  French  Designs,  commencing  at  fid.  per  piece  of 
19  yards  long;  Oaks,  7d. ; Marbles,  9d.  Flocks.  Satins,  and  Gold 
Papers  equally  low.  All  our  new  magnificent  Spring  Patterns 
from  Paris,  now  in  stock,  duty  pabl.  at  very  low  prices  ; the  same 
exported  duty  free  from  the  manufactory.  Shippers  allowef  the 
full  drawback  on  English  papers.  Building  and  country  orders 
liberally  and  promptly  executed,  by  L.  MARKS  and  CO.,  2,  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn. 


PAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Papcr-liangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  thetrade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  arc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id. 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-rooms  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 3d 

Flo-k  pipers  on  grounds,  aud  crira  on  tiock 


4d. 


■ drawing-room  papers Pd.  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  1*.  fid.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2a.  Od. 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stoek. 

E.  T.  ARCHER.  451,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1. I860. 


Paper  hangings.— r.  horne, 

PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER, 41.  Graccchurch- 
street,  Citv,  invite;  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect  his  extensive 
stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  in  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  lie  is  enabled  to  offer  at  the  follow- 
ing prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash  only,  v'z, 

Stout  lining  paper Sd.1 

Superior  ditto 

Bed-room  pare-s.  in  great  variety  .... 

An  cvcellcntoak  paper 

Sitting-room  ditt  •».  <>n  blended  grounds 

Hand  made  marbles 

Good  satin  rapers  

Flock  papers 

Hand  made  granites 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  pai 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods. 

N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  by  post,  showing  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  and  the  goods 
despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to  the 
— ount  of  the  order  given. 


6d.  and  7 c 
at  fld.  I 
at  8d.  I o 
7d.  to  9d.  '• 

9d.  to  Is.  fid.  I -* 

Is.  fid.  to 2s.  0s.  (5* 
s.  od.  to  2s.  6d.  I 
9d.  to  Is.  0d.  j 
oelled  decoration  always 


DAMP  WALLS.— New  PATENT  PAINT: 

a guaranteed  remedy,  will  drvin  a few  hours,  and  mac  be 
immediately  parcred  over.— G.  BELL  and  CO.,  steam  mills,  2,  Wcl- 
lington-street,  Goswell-strect. 


THE  METALLIC  PAINT,  produced  by 

the  PATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY,  his  been  extensively 
used  for  several  years  on  firm  buildings,  iron  bridges,  roofs,  anu 
railings,  shipping,  ice.,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  it  covers 
a greater  surface  than  any  other  pigment,  and  stands  far  better  on 
wood,  iron,  Abethaw  lime,  and  Roman  cement,  than  the  ordinary 
paints.  Fine  black.  251  ner  Ion  ; rich  purple  brown,  201.  per  ton. 
Company's  Offices,  1,  New  Broad-street.  Loudon. 
JOHN  A.  WEST,  Secretary. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

JOHN  WARNER  and  SON4?  arc  prepared  to  supply 
this  paint  to  builders,  nainters,  and  plumbers,  on  wholesale 
terms.  It  is  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities  ; it  is  unaffected  by 
sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  anv  of  the  eases  ; and  preserves 
its  original  colour  where  white  lead  paint  will  not— Prospectuses 
to  be  had  at  J.  Warner  and  Sons'.  8,  Crescent,  Jewin-st,  London. 


HUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.— ANNOUNCEMENT. 

For  MARINE  USES,  it  possesses  the  following  advantages:— 
It  is  whiter  than  auv  other  Paint,  and  retains  this  whiteness  for 
vears.  unaffected  by  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
The  White  Paint  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  he  ns  white  as  the  year  before,  when  newly 
painted.  Under  these  and  other  circuins’nnccs.  when  e very  other 
paint  hitherto  known  and  tried  has  failed,  the  “ White  Zinc 
Paint’’  has  preserved  the  fastness  of  its  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 
of  its  gnlvnnic  iction  on  iron.it  enters  the  pores,  and  forms  an 
amalgam  of  the  two  metals,  which  protects  the  iron  from  rust, 
decay,  or  incrustation. 

For  the  OENER \L  PURPOSES  of  the  decorative  painter,  the 
“White  Zinc  Paint”  has  been  found  unparalleled  in  whiteness, 
clearness  of  colour,  durability,  and  benutv  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  admit,  of  polishing  equal  to  the  finest  conch  panelling. 

For  SANITARY  PURPOSES  the  “White  Zinc  Paint”  is  valu- 
able. not  only  from  its  being  totally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  health,  but  from  its  combining  chemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contagious  disease: 
have  prevailed  ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  with  it  arc  at  oner 
disinfected.  Paralysis  and  Painters'  Cholic  are  avoided  by  its  u ;c, 
as  well  ns  similar  results  to  the  occupants  of  newly  painted  rooms. 
Apartments  maybe  immediately  occupied,  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution.  It  > ccomes 
cheaper  than  common  paint,  from  its  spreading  over  a milch  larger 
surface.  2cwt.  of  this  paint  covers  as  much  as  is  usually  covered 
bv  3 cwt.  of  white  lent.  Each  cask  is  stamped  with  the  name 
“ nubhuck— London.— Patent,”  as  the  style  of  the  Manufacturers 
A circular  with  full  particulars  may  he  had  of  the  manufacturers, 
THOMAS  IIUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Works,  opposite  the 
Loudon  Dock. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT 

of  the  VIEIT.LE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY'. 
—This  Company  having  become  Proprietors  of  all  rights  and  pa- 
tents of  the  late  Patent  White  Zinc  Company  in  France  and  Belgium, 
is  prepared  to  FURNISH. on  a large  scale,  the  WHITE  OXIDE  of 
ZINC  in  a PURE  STATE,  and  of  a quality  which  can  only  he 
manufactured  from  the  Zinc  from  their  Mines  in  Belgium.  The 
Patent  White  Zinc  Paint  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  paint.  It  is  entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  and  is 
unaffected  by  sea-water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  anv  gases  ; be- 
sides, it  preserves  its  original  colour,  which  white  lead  paint  docs 
not.  White  zinc  paint  causes  none  of  those  ravages  invari- 
ably engendered  h.y  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame;  neither 
Painters’  Cholic,  nor  Paralysis,  &c.  Ae.,  to  which  dangerous  com- 
plaints the  workmen  who  manufacture  and  use  it  are  subject,  and 
to  which  persons  who  inhabit  newly  painted  apartments  nre  also 
liable.  A spurious  article  having  been  introduced  in  the  market 
under  the  name  of  White  Zinc  Paint,  the  Public  is  cautioned 
azainst  it.  because,  when  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first  rate  one.— Fur  further  particulars  and  Pro- 
spectuses, apply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  SCUM* )LL.  general  agent  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12,  Mauchester-build- 
ings,  Westminster- bridge,  London. 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIMMS  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton  road, Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  } inch  to  1J  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery.  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory.  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


17  LOO  RING. — ALFRED  ROSLING  begs 

to  inform  his  customers  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  has 
again  verv  materially  REDUCED  the  PRICES  of  his  DRY  FLOOR 
BOARDS,  of  which  he  has  in  stock  an  extensive  assortment.  To 

Curchasers  of  a quantity  of  freshly  prepared  boards  A.  R.  is  able 
> offer  a great  reduction  upon  his  current  prices,  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  piling  away  in  the  drying  sheds.  Mouldings  in  great 
variety,  and  prepared  in  a very  superior  manner.— Southwark- 
bridge  Wharf.  Bank-id.', ' >.■!■■  bi-r.  p<49. 

THOMAS  ADAMS  begs  to  return  his  best 

thanks  to  his  customers  for  the  very  liberal  Bhare  of  their 
favours  he  has  received  during  the  last  four  years,  and  also  to 
inform  the  trade  generally,  who  have  not  yet  purchased  of  him, 
that  thev  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  doBO,  as  hlsprices 
for  SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCHED  BOARDING  are 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  ADVERTISED;  that  having  very  exten- 
sive drying  sheds, he  is  enabled  to  keep  a very  largedry  stock  ; that 
he  makes  it  his  particular  study  to  retain  his  customers,  by  execut- 
ing their  orders  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  by  sending  with 
despatch  goods  of  the  quality  and  lengths  they  require;  also,  that 
he  measures  his  boards  after  they  arc  prepared. 

T.  A.  has  reduced  the  price  of  his  Mouldings,  and  has  had  litho- 
graphed two  new  Bheets,  containing  more  than  200  patterns  (which 
lie  will  he  happy  to  forward  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps) ; and 
he  has  on  hand  a stock  of  each,  seasoned  and  tit  for  immediate  use. 
Parties  who.  from  want  of  room,  cannot  keep  a stock  of  deals  on 
hand,  will  do  well  to  supply  themselves  from  T.  A.’s  very  extensive 
stock  of  cut  deals  of  every  description  and  thickness,  which  he 
sell"  at  wholesale  prices,  and  charges  the  SAWING  at  LESS  than 
MILL  PRICES.  Scantling  sawn  to  any  size  at  per  load.— 
Mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  wainscot,  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech  in  logs, 
planks,  boards,  and  veneers;  sash  sills,  wedges,  fencing  (English 
and  foreign),  Mating  and  plasterers'  laths,— in  fact,  everything,  in 
the  wood  way,  that  can  be  required  for  building  or  repairs,  at 
equally  low  prices. 

To  cosh  buyers  T.  A.  offers  every  inducement. — All  sawn  and 
prepared  goods  delivered  free  of  expense  within  four  miles.  Qreat 
care  taken  to  pack  mouldings,  he.  going  by  railway. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange. 
BERMONDSEY  NEW  - ROAD.  SOUTHWARK,  near  the 
“Bricklayers’ Arms,”  aud  ten  minutes’ walk  from  Londou-bridge 
Station. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

I ENGLISH  TIMBER.— OAK,  ASH,  or 

A ELM.  cut  to  any  lengths,  and  scantling,  at  from  2s.  4cL  to  3s. 
per  foot,  for  oak  or  ash  ; Is.  2d.  to  2s.  4d.  for  elm.  Oak.  sash  sills 
from  3d.  per  foot.  run.  Estimates  given.  A SAW  BENCH  and 
TEN  CIRCULAR  SAWS  FOR  SALE.  Also  about  25  cwt  H and 
11  square  cast  steel.— Apply  to  Mr.  MAY",  90,  Leadcnhall-strcot. 


SAW  MILLS.  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS, he.. Sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle, 
Boards,  Ac.,  Prepared,  Matched,  and  Grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Orosvenor 
Canal.  GoodB  fetched  from  the  docks  and  oarted  home  free  of 
oharge. 

Address  to  HENRY  80UTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


The  general  wood-cutting 

COMPANY.  TIMBER  WHARF, 

SAWING.  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING  MILLS. 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge, 
are  prepared  to  supply  timber  and  deals.  Ac.,  cut  and  uncut,  to 
anv  extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  They  keep  a large 
stock  of  WELL-SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCH 
B<  'ARDS,  which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  offer  at 
the  lowest  remunerating  profit.  Their  exten-ive  saw-mill  will  be 
found  convenient  to  the  purchasers  of  their  timber,  as  it  can  be 
immediately  cut  aud  prepared  to  suit  any  purpose. 

The  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
NEW  MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  and  tostate 
that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
their  machinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  of 
mouldings,  from  drawings.  Ac.,  with  an  acouracy  and  despatch* 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  3W  diagrams,  with  prices 
attached,  may  be  had  at  the  company's  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  eight  postage  stamps  (the  amount  of  the  postage 
thereon). 

* The  company  (without  previous  preparation)  manufactured 
and  delivered  to  the  Great  Exhibition  fifty  statute  miles  of  sash 
bars  within  ten  days  after  receiving  Mes-rs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and 
Co.’s  order,  which  these  geutlemenhave  certified,  and  that  the  work 
was  executed  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  

npiM  BER  PRESERVING  com  pan  y.— 

JL  LONDON  WORKS  aud  SAW-MLLS,  DURRAND’S 
WHARF,  ROTH ERHITHE. — This  Company,  in  conjunction 
with  their  works  for  the  preservation  of  timber  against  dry  orj  wet 
rot.  fire,  Ac.,  are  prepared  to  undertake  SAWING  of  every  de- 
scription on  moderate  terms.  Their  spacious  wharf  affords  every 
facility  for  receiving  timber  or  deals  from  the  docks,  for  con- 
tractors, builders,  or  others,  to  he  converted  and  delivered  as 
required. — For  prices.  Ac.  apply  to  the  Manager  at  the  Works,  or 
to  the  Secretary,  60,  King  William-street.  London-bridge. 


1IGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

A Timber,  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage. — The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  i3 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.—CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34.  Commercial-road.  Lambeth. 

TARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  everv  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersper  post  receive  the  most 
nrompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  Citv, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Bonrd  of  Ordnance. 


STAINING  DEAL  to  IMITATE  ALL 


KINDS  of  WOODS.  It  requires 
the  exposure  to  the  weather.  Price  6 s.  pe 
W.  Navloris  Stains  maybe  had  at  the  Fi 
Oxford-6treet. 


sizing,  and  will  stand 
•gallon.  Varnishes  for 
the  Factory,  57,  James-street, 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

STEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHO- 

GANY,  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for  staining  various 
sorts  of  inferior  woods,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  aud 
character  of  the  more  costlv  nnd  ornamental  kinds.  In  the 
BUILDING  and  DECORATING  CHURCHES  and  CHAPELS, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  cheaper  kind  of  woods  the  appear- 
ance of  antique  oak,  or  to  make  deal  assume  the  character  or  oak 
panelling,  whereby  the  effect  of  the  more  costly  may  be  produced 
by  the  use  of  a cheaper  material,  these  stains  will  be  found  more 
effective  than  any  means  hitherto  employed.  For  the  exposed 
timbers  of  the  inside  of  the  roofs  of  churches,  hy  brushing  them 
over  with  the  stain,  which  operation  is  very  rapidly,  and',  of  oo  irse, 
economically  effected,  the  appearance  of  an  oaken  roof  will  be  pro- 
duced. For  colouring  the  backs  of  the  seats,  pews,  tho  fronts  of 


galleries,  the  pulpit,  &c.,  it  is  equally  advantageous. — Prepared  by 
HENRY'  STEPHENS,  and  may  be  obtained  at  54,  Stamford- 
street ; at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1.  York-strcet,  Covent- 
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HEN  we  illustrated  Mr.  Hope’s 
new  town  mansion,  we  gave 
some  particulars  of  Piccadilly,* 
and  alluded  to  the  great  im- 
provements which  had  been 
made  in  that  important  thoroughfare.f  There 
is  still  the  same  tendency;  and  all  that  has 
been  done  there  since  the  notice  in  question 
has  had  the  same  end  in  view.  Most  of  our 
London  readers  have  noticed  a very  elegant, 
though  bizarre  shop  front,  of  stone,  which  was 
put  up  some  months  ago,  close  to  the  mansion 
we  have  named.  This,  with  its  sculptured 
decorations,  female  heads  within  wreaths, 
scagliola  panels  in  the  pilasters,  lamps,  and 
plate  glass,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  lead  to 
considerable  improvements  in  our  shop  fronts 
generally,  and,  as  one  of  the  first  of  a class,  is 
noticeable  and  praiseworthy.!  Annexed  we 
give  an  engraving  of  half  of  this  front,  for  the 
use  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  editor 
of  The  Journal  of  Design. 

The  most  important  recent  work  in  Pic- 
cadilly, however,  is  the  reconstruction  of 
Hertford  House,  which  overlooks  the  Green 
Park,  and  forms  one  side  of  a narrow  turning 
known  as  Engine-street.  This  mansion  was 
formerly  the  Pulteney  Hotel.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  put  up  here  during  the  visit  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  in  1814;  and  here  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  (the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander’s sister)  introduced  Prince  Leopold  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte.§  After  various  muta- 
tions it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Marquess  of 
Hertford,  and  is  now  being  rebuilt  as  a town 
lesidence  for  the  present  Marquess. 

The  original  building  was  designed,  we  be- 
lieve, by  M.  Novosielski,  the  architect  of  the 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket ; and  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  afterwards  added  a Grecian 
Doric  porch.  The  old  structure  was  pulled 
down  to  the  underside  of  the  windows  in  the 
ground  story,  and  the  interior,  which  was 
originally  very  inconvenient,  has  been  wholly 
re-arranged.  In  our  present  number  we  give  a 
plan  of  the  principal  floor,  and  a perspective 
view  of  the  exterior.  [| 

The  chief  drawing-room  is  5 7 feet  long  by 
27  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  the  bow : the  other 
drawing-rooms  are  respectively  38  feet  by  22 
feet,  22  feet  by  22  feet,  and  2 7 feet  by  22  feet, 
and  all  are  20  feet  high.  This  suite  have 
doors  opposite  to  each  other,  and  give  a vista 
of  114  feet.  Opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the 
.principal  drawing-room  from  the  grand  stair- 
case is  the  entrance  to  the  Picture  Gallery, a 

tine  apartment,  50  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and 
34  feet  high  to  the  crown  of  the  vault  which 
roofs  it.  The  ceiling  is  panelled,  and  the 
light  is  admitted  by  the  intermediate  range  of 
panels  marked  c c,  which  are  of  glass.  The 
roof  is  formed  by  means  of  cast-iron  elliptical 
ribs,  spanning  from  side  to  side.  The  ceiling 

!iV663’  ™e?tion9  that;  he  was  a commissioner  to 
pave  the  road  from  St  James’s,  r.orth,  “ then  a quagmire," 
and  the  way9  about  “ Pigudello  " 1 6 ’ 

t Vol.  VII.,  p.  493. 

I Its  precursor  is  in  Regent-street. 

§ Hand  Book  of  London. 

U See  pp.  231  and  235. 


of  the  gallery  is  intended  to  receive  a con- 
siderable amount  of  plaster  decoration,  but  at 
present,  like  all  the  interior,  it  is  unfinished. 

This  gallery  is  destined  to  contain  a collec- 
tion of  pictures  of  inestimable  value,  and 
should  be  made  fire-proof  as  far  as  practicable. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  late  sale  at 
the  Hague,  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  pur- 
chased many  of  the  most  important  and  costly 
works.  The  pictures  are  now  scattered  about, 
so  that  we  cannot  give  a list  of  them,  but 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant : — “ Holy  Family,”  by  Rubens,  bought  at 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Higginson,  in  1846,  for  2,478 1. ; 
portrait  of  Vandyck,  by  himself;  “The 
Alchymist,”  by  Teniers;  “An  Interior,”  by 
Metzu  ; “ Oxen  in  a Meadow,”  by  Paul  Potter; 
Several  pictures  by  Cuyp  ; “ City  of  Cologne,” 
by  Vanderleyden  : “A  Grand  Waterfall,”  by 
Jacob  Ruysdael ; “A  Landscape,”  by  Hob- 
bima,  from  the  King  of  Holland’s  collection ; 
“A  Grand  Sea  View,”  by  W.V.  Velde;  “Land- 
scape, with  a Herdsman,”  by  Claude ; “ The 
Annunciation,”  by  Murillo,  from  the  Aquado 
collection ; “ A Lady  reading,”  by  Terburg ; 


“Downs  of  Holland,” by  Wouvermans;  “Canal, 
Venice,”  by  Canaletti ; “ Interior,”  by  P.  de 
Iloogh ; “ Dutch  Kitchen,”  by  Metzu ; “ His 
own  Portrait,”  by  Rembrandt ; two  pictures 
by  Watteau;  “Repose  of  the  Holy  Family,” 
by  Murillo ; “ Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  St# 
Peter,”  by  Rubens,  from  the  King  of  Holland’s ; 
portraits  of  Philip  le  Roi  and  his  Wife,  by  Van- 
dyck, also  from  the  King  of  Holland’s  ; por- 
traits of  John  Pellicorn  and  his  son,  and  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  by  Rembrandt,  also  from 
the  King  of  Holland’s;  “The  Sybil,”  by 
Domenichino,  from  Stowe;  and  “ The  Unmer- 
ciful Servant,”  by  Rembrandt,  also  from  Stowe, 
and  which  cost  2,300/.  The  Marquess  has 
further  a matchless  collection  of  china  and  ob- 
jects of  art,  so  that  we  may  expect  Hertford- 
house  will  become  one  of  the  leading  sights  of 
London. 

The  dining-room  is  beneath  the  picture- 
gallery. 

Externally,  the  majority  of  passers-by  will 
consider  that  no  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  elevation  of  the  house,  so  vaguely  do 
forms  usually  impress  themselves.  In  reality. 
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however,  very  considerable  improvements 
have  been  made,  although  the  character 
and  leading  features  have  been  retained  — 
perhaps  unwisely.  The  front  has  been 
raised,  to  its  great  advantage : its  height, 
which  before  was  57  feet,  is  now  71  feet : the 
arrangement  of  the  pilasters  is  different,  and 
pedestals  have  been  added  to  them.  It  is 
throughout  executed  in  Portland  stone.  The 
flank,  which  before  was  but  a collection  of  brick 
gables,  is  now  also  of  stone,  and  has  had 
character  given  to  it. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  William  Cubitt,  Plucknett,  and 
Company. 

A short  time  ago  we  conveyed  a cynical 
foreigner  over  part  of  London,  apparently 
with  very  little  satisfaction  to  him,  and 
certainly  none  to  us,  for  he  seemed  to 
think,  like  many  foolish  people  of  our  own 
country,  that  it  would  be  admitting  ignorance 
to  appear  surprised  or  pleased.  The  only 
exclamation  of  delight  that  escaped  him 
was  when,  returning  westwardly  at  night,  we 
turned  round  and  looked  back  on  Piccadilly, 
with  its  broad  causeway,  tree  shadowed,  and 
the  double  range  of  bright  lights  taking  a 
snake-like  form,  and  stretching  far  away,  farther 
than  the  eye  could  reach.  And  this  certainly 
is  a beautiful  sight. 

There  is  a curious  letter  extant,  from  the 
Boaid  of  Green  Cloth  to  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  telling  him  how  that  the  King 
(William  III.)  had  bought  a number  of 
lamps  to  light  the  road  from  Whitehall  to 
Kensington,  and  that  lie  was  forthwith  to  erect 
a shed  at  Kensington,  that  they  might  be 
taken  down  and  put  away  during  the  summer, 
ready  for  their  Majesties’  use  in  the  next 
winter.  The  contrast  is  interesting. 


ON  THE  BALANCE  OF  NATURAL 
FORCES  CONSIDERED  AS  A SOURCE 
OF  BEAUTY. 

Unremitting  study  is  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  taste,  and  much  depends  on 
the  education  of  the  eye.  The  instinctive 
knowledge  of  objects  derived  from  sight  by 
the  new-born  lamb  is  beneficently  bestowed 
as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  an  animal  designed 
to  be  comparatively  independent  from  its  birth; 
but  the  infant  is  destined  to  pass  through  a 
long  period  of  helplessness,  and  is  born  with- 
out any  power  of  instinctive  perception  of  the 
nature  of  objects  from  vision.  Whatever  it 
learns  from  the  use  of  its  eyes  is  the  result  of 
comparison  and  experience,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  reason ; and  this  slow  process  is  one  of  the 
means  ordained  by  Providence  to  force  upon 
man  the  continued  exercise  of  his  intellectual 
faculties  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  exist- 
ence. The  difference  between  instinct  and 
acquired  knowledge  is,  that  the  first  is  received 
as  complete  as  necessary  and  is  incapable  of 
extension  : the  other  is  the  result  of  reason, 
and  has  no  limit  to  its  acquisition  by  educa- 
tion. The  perception  of  beauty  is  the  result 
of  intellectual  comparison;  it  cannot  therefore 
he  instinctive,  and  consequently  it  is  peculiar 
to  man.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  humblest  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  brilliant  colour  is  in  the  eyes 
of  the  infant  or  the  savage  beautiful,  but  that 
being  an  agreeable  sensation  produced  on  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  a mere  sense,  it 
does  not  express  the  meaning  attached  to 
beauty  by  a student  of  art.  Much  of  what  is 
deemed  beautiful  in  form  depends  on  the  pre- 
servation of  just  balance  between  the  sustain- 
ing forces  and  those  which  would  cause  the 
object  to  fall.  To  the  perception  of  this  we 
are  first  awakened  by  the  mother’s  warning, 
“ take  care  lest  that  fall : ” our  safety  ever 
afterwards  requires  that  we  should  be  con- 
stantly alive  to  such  indications  of  stability : 
it  thus  becomes  a condition  essential,  in  all  | 


objects  we  could  continue  to  contemplate  with 
satisfaction,  that  they  should  be  steadily 
balanced,  and  it  is  one  which  constitutes  an 
essential  element  of  what  the  artist  terms 
repose. 

We  have  only  to  regard  the  casts  of  those 
magnificent  monuments  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
the  Gladiator,  the.  Discobolos,  and  the  Apollo, 
all  of  which  indicate  a high  state  of  action,  to 
perceive  the  meaning  of  this  assertion.  In  all 
of  them  the  figure  is  represented  at  that  in- 
stant of  action  where  the  balance  of  the  body 
is  perfect.  Were  it  otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  gaze  upon  them  with  the  satisfac- 
tion that  every  one  feels  in  doing  so.  The 
artist’s  skill  is  displayed  in  the  indications  of 
motion  conveyed  by  other  means  than  over- 
balance; by  the  straining  of  muscles,  and  the 
intent  expression  of  the  features,  attitude,  &c. 

The  caricaturist,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
seeks  only  to  excite  the  imagination,  indifferent 
to  beauty,  can  express  even  more  violent  action 
with  a few  lines.  It  is  only  necessary  for  him 
to  incline  a figure  greatly  forward,  and  in- 
dicate something  like  the  position  of  the 
limbs  in  running,  to  convey  the  idea  of  motion 
to  any  one.  Perfect  balance,  then,  or  repose , 
in  its  technical  sense,  as  regards  form,  will 
always  distinguish  high  art,  whereas  over- 
balance is  characteristic  of  low  art  or  cari- 
cature. 

But  this  power  of  estimating  the  balance  of 
forces,  or  measuring  sense,  which  we  have 
attributed  to  the  eye,  and  is  capable  of  high 
cultivation,  does  not  reside  in  the  organ  of 
sight,  but  in  the  muscular  apparatus  external 
to  it,  by  which  the  eye  is  moved  : it  is  truly  a 
sixth  sense,  which  conveys  to  our  minds  a 
perfect  perception  of  the  effort  required  to 
make  the  organ  take  any  direction  under  the 
influence  of  the  will.  The  eye  must  not  only 
see,  but  it  mu3t  move,  and  we  must  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  distinct  indications  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  by  vision  and  direction  (or 
motion),  in  order  to  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing, as  we  must  be  with  the  alphabet  and 
orthography  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  printed  page.  In  both  cases  the  know- 
ledge is  acquired  by  education  and  practice, 
through  mental  effort. 

The  sense  of  motion,  or  the  measuring 
sense,  is  as  capable  as  the  other  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  feeling,  of 
conveying  peculiar  agreeable  sensations  to  the 
mind.  As  a musical  note  is  to  the  ear,  colour 
to  the  eye,  cold  or  warmth  to  the  touch,  or 
sweetness  to  the  taste,  so  are  the  regular  suc- 
cession or  proportionate  arrangement  of  visible 
objects — of  musical  notes  or  rhythmical  repe- 
titions, the  sweep  of  flowing  curves,  softness 
and  smoothness  of  surface,  swinging,  rocking, 
or  dandling, — all  sources  of  gratification  to  the 
sense  of  motion,  combined  or  uncombined 
with  agreeable  impressions  on  one  of  the  other 
senses.  An  infant  is  delighted  with  the  sight 
of  a watch,  but  is  in  ecstasies  when  you  move 
the  bright  object : a toy  that  does  not  move 
soon  palls,  and  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  a 
child’s  estimation  is  a firewheel.  Motion,  then, 
in  addition  to  colour  and  brilliancy,  may  be 
deemed  the  full  complement  of  elementary  or 
instructive  gratification  to  the  human  eye,  con- 
sidered as  an  organ  possessed  of  two  kinds  of 
sense.  But  it  is  the  same  thing  in  respect  of' 
this  sense  whether  the  object  moves  or  the  eye, 
in  tracing  the  outline  of  its  form,  and  as  the 
sense  gradually  becomes  more  cultivated  a new 
kind  of  gratification  begins  to  arise  from  the  ' 
exercise  of  the  measuring  faculty  connected  ' 
with  the  sense  of  motion.  This  is  expressed  ] 
by  the  word  proportion,  and  we  often  perceive  , 
very  young  children  intently  occupied  in 1 
meting  out  with  their  eyes  the  regular  succes- 
sion or  proportionate  repetitions  of  the  pattern 
of  a carpet  or  wall  paper. 

If,  then,  motion  be  such  a source  of  gratifi- 
cation as  it  thus  appears  in  connection  with 
vision,  it  is  an  important  element  of  beauty.  j 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  inquire  whether  ' 
nature  presents  any  constant  and  unmistake- 
able  signs  that  can  convey  to  our  minds  the 
idea  that  the  object  is  or  has  been  in  motion. 1 
Does  any  line  or  curve  exist  so  universally  1 
described  by  moving  bodies  that  its  very  sight ' 
will  be  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  cause  [ 


of  that  motion  ; for  we  know  by  experience,  if 
we  analyze  our  sentiments,  that  causality  and 
intention  are  the  chief  sources  of  interest  in  all 
that  we  behold  and  admire  as  intellectual 
beings,  for  which  reason  the  indications  of 
causality  must  constitute  no  mean  element  of 
beauty  in  art  as  well  as  nature. 

To  investigate  this  subject  we  must  first 
ascertain  the  causes  of  motion  with  which 
nature  makes  us  acquainted  as  mere  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  These  we  find  to  be  very  few, 
for  if  we  except  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
effects  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  and  such 
causes  as  are  too  minute,  rare,  or  exceptional, 
to  be  taken  into  general  account,  only  the 
vital  forces  of  muscular  action  in  animals  and 
growth  in  vegetables,  and  those  of  wind  and 
water,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  gravity  to 
which  the  others  are  subservient,  ever  produce 
motion  in  terrestrial  objects. 

Why,  we  ask,  has  perpetual  motion  never 
yet  been  discovered?  Simply  because  gravi- 
tation is  a force  incessant  in  its  operation, 
whereas  every  other  power  opposed  to  it,  how- 
ever great  in  its  commencement,  is  finite  : all 
other  forces  upon  earth,  therefore,  ultimately 
yield  to  gravity  sooner  or  laier,  and  all  motion 
communicated  by  them  at  length  ceases  under 
its  influence. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  nearly  all  motion 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  earth  are  prac- 
tically acquainted  (unless  we  take  into  account 
other  combinations  of  force  only  maintainable 
for  a limited  period,  and  the  result  of  human 
contrivance),  must  be  a compound  effect  of  a 
power  exceeding  that  of  gravity  at  first,  but 
gradually  controlled  by  its  influence.  The 
exact  perpendicular  to  the  earth’s  surface  is 
the  only  line  in  which  this  combination  of 
forces  will  not  produce  a curve,  and  the  slight- 
est divergence  from  this  line,  every  mathe- 
matician knows,  will  cause  the  object  in  motion 
to  follow  a certain  well-ascertained  and  de- 
monstrable deviation  from  that  line,  termed  a 
parabola.  This  is  one  of  those  sections  of  the 
cone  which  are  supposed  to  represent  almost 
every  form  of  regular  curve  we  are  acquainted 
with,  including  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  the 
hyperbola,  catenary  curve,  volute,  &c.  Yet  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  though  all  of 
these  represent  lines  of  motion  or  rest  pro- 
duced by  the  contention  of  two  or  more  forces,, 
they  are  of  a nature  seldom  to  be  witnessed  in 
the  greater  operations  of  nature,  if  we  except 
the  circle,  which  is  generally  an  indication  of 
rest  or  balanced  force,  as  seen  in  terminal 
flowers  or  fruits.  Therefore  none  of  these  . 
curves,  save  the  parabola,  could  possibly  re- 
present the  obligatory  contention  of  gravity 
with  any  single  force,  by  whatever  cause  pro- 
duced, whether  relatively  weak  or  powerful, 
rapid  or  slow.  A stone  thrown,  rises  and  falls 
in  a parabola:  water  falls  in  the  same  curve: 
it  is  seen  in  the  waving  herbage  as  in  the  tall 
tree  stooping  to  the  storm.  We  distinguish  it 
in  the  graceful  bend  of  every  flower-stalk,  and 
recognise  it  in  each  angle  of  the  knotted  arms 
of  the  oak.  The  body  of  the  fish,  and  the 
limbs  of  man  and  animals,  all  present  sections 
of  this  incurvation  in  their  rounded  outline.  . 
Almost  intuitively,  therefore,  the  appearance  of 
the  parabola  in  any  position  is  naturally  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  life  or  motion;  con- 
sequently we  do  not  wonder  to  find  sections  of 
it  reversed  and  resembling  an  italic  S designed 
on  the  palette  of  a celebrated  painter,  or  re- 
corded as  the  line  of  beauty  of  Appelles.  The 
anatomical  investigation  of  the  moving  powers 
acting  on  the  eyeball,  too,  will  show  that  the 
eye  itself  ever  tends  to  move  in  segments  of 
the  same  curve;  for  the  same  Almighty  Omni- 
science that  created  nature,  having  formed  the 
human  eye  for  its  enjoyment,  has  bestowed  this 
character  upon  its  motions. 

The  line  of  reasoning  pursued,  the  aim  has 
been  to  prove  that  the  education  forced  upon 
us  by  nature  has  rendered  us  highly  sensitive 
as  regards  the  stability  of  structures. 

We  have  learned  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  disturbing  forces  calculated  to  overthrow 
perfect  balance,  and  traced  their  effect  in  pro- 
ducing curved  lines,  temporary  or  permanent, 
that  indicate  the  direction  taken  by  a moving 
body,  under  the  combined  compulsion  of  an 
impelling  force  and  the  counteraction  of 
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gravity.  We  also  have  found  that  throughout 
nature  such  a combination  of  forces  results 
universally  in  one  particular  curve,  the  para- 
bola ; and  we  have  regarded  that  curve  as 
especially  expressive  of  the  contention  of 
natural  forces,  and  as  the  line  most  easily  and 
agreeably  traversed  by  the  eye,  also  as  that 
which  both  nature  and  education  teach  us  to 
look  for  as  natural  to  most  moving  bodies, 
whether  in  their  rise  or  fall,  growth  or  decay, 
vigour  or  exhaustion ; and  we  have  found  it  so 
directly  associated  with  the  idea  of  vital  power, 
vegetable  growth,  or  destructive  force,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  dissociate  its  appearance 
from  an  intellectual  perception  of  causation. 
We  considered,  therefore,  that  it  is  justly 
esteemed  a line  of  beauty,  peculiarly  suggestive 
of  thought.  If  the  acknowledged  beauty  of 
this  curve  be  traceable  to  such  elements,  other 
combinations  of  the  same  elements  may  result 
in  beauty  also ; and,  with  respect  to  struc- 
tures, such  as  temples  and  public  buildings,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  forces  in  operation 
are  very  similar  to  those  which  produce  the 
parabola. 

Charles  W.  Bell,  Kt.  L.S. 


ON  THE  EVILS  OF  CONTRACTING. 

My  chief  object  in  writing  these  “ few 
words  ” is  to  collect  some  arguments  against 
the  present  common  system  of  public  and  pri- 
vate competition  in  building ; and  to  be  able 
to  refer  people,  and  to  enable  others  to  refer 
people,  to  something  they  can  read  and  think 
upon  at  their  leisure,  without  having  verbally 
to  enumerate  to  them  all  the  evils  connected 
with  it. 

The  system  of  which  I speak  is  one  that  has 
been  increasing  for  some  years,  both  in  extent 
and  rapidity;  for  it  seems  as  if  men  now  adopt 
the  plan  of  advertising  for  tenders  as  naturally 
and  with  as  little  compunction  as  they  would 
do  for  any  lost  article:  so  much  so,  that  any 
attempt  to  destroy  it  might  at  first  sight  appear 
almost  hopeless ; but  the  moral  evils  inse- 
parable from  it  are  so  serious,  that  I feel  it  my 
duty  to  disregard  all  difficulties,  and  I beg  the 
kind  attention  of  others  whilst  I endeavour  to 
show, — 

I. 

The  effects  of  the  system  : its  influence  for 
evil  upon  every  class  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly  has  anything  to  do  with  building. 

In  considering  the  evils  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  competition,  very  little  need  be  said 
upon  those  attached  to  the  system  of  public 
tenders ; except  that  they  are  so  much  worse 
than  those  obtained  from  builders  selected  and 
privately  invited  to  make  an  estimate,  in  that 
this  system  contains  all  the  evils  of  the  other 
i and  its  own  besides;  admitting,  as  it  does,  all 
i sorts  of  men  to  an  equal  chance  with  the  fair 
and  honest,  and  moreover  giving  the  worst 
man  the  best  chance. 

Now  the  evils  of  the  whole  system  cannot 
be  better  set  forth  than  by  producing  the  pain- 
ful results  of  it,  for  nothing  is  so  convincing 
as  example.  Men  say  theories  look  very  well ; 

: that  we  can  prove  upon  paper  that  such  a plan 
is  sure  to  succeed,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  does 
i not;  that  this  or  that  scheme  must  necessarily 
i fail,  yet  we  see  it  prosper.  But  results  or 
s examples  are  not  liable  to  these  objections : 
t they  test  the  proof  of  theories  and  establish 
r rules  of  practical  wisdom.  First,  then,  I 

r will  instance  a town  in  the  county  of  C , 

if  from  which  I have  collected  the  following 
(i  interesting  but  distressing  facte.  The  last 
^ generation  of  builders  in  this  town,  or,  as  they 
|\  were  then  chiefly,  master-masons  and  master- 
I'c  carpenters,  lived  quiet,  honest,  and  respectable 
111  lives,  bringing  up  their  families  well,  and  plac- 
fji  ing  them  in  a decent  way  of  business.  Now, 
1 I have  been  at  the  pains  of  enquiring  into  the 
|1  histories  of  these  men,  and  can  testify  to  the 
|!r  respectability  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  body, 
v which  consisted  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  But 
t when  I turn  to  the  modern  set,  about  whom  I 
1 have  made  enquiries  equally  particular,  I find 
t that  out  of  seventeen  builders,  master-masons, 
s and  master-carpenters,  seven  have  been  ruined 
( only  and  entirely  from  taking  contracts  too 
1 low,  and  trying  to  cut  each  other  out  by  com- 
|f  petition.  Of  the  remaining  ten,  six  have  very 


nearly  shared  the  same  fate  from  the  same 
cause,  and  are  now  very  much  lower  both  in 
position  and  character  than  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  the  others  are  only  in  a small  way  of 
business.  * * * * 

Nor  are  the  evils  complained  of  confined  to 
the  individuals  themselves.  Unhappily  they 
are  not  the  only  sufferers.  Their  families  and 
relatives,  their  merchants  and  workmen,  as 
well  as  their  creditors,  all  suffer  more  or  less ; 
and  occasionally  others  who  out  of  friendship 
have  lent  money,  or  become  security  to  assist 
them.  And  we  all  know  that  when  once  a 
respectable  man  has  been  bankrupt,  he  is  never 
the  same  man  again.  A total  change  seems  to 
have  come  over  his  mind  and  character.  He 
is  either  broken  in  spirit,  dejected  and  care- 
worn, or  else  he  becomes  hardened  and  reck- 
less, not  caring  how  he  gets  on,  nor  what  be- 
comes of  his  creditors  on  a second  or  third 
occasion. 

II. 

That  men  may  get  their  “ money's-worth  ” 
in  a general  way  without  having  recourse  to 
competition , and  indeed  would  be  positive 
gainers  by  escaping  the  anxiety,  loss,  and  liti- 
gation so  inseparable  from  the  present  practice. 

I come  now  to  consider  the  means  of 
getting  work  done  in  a fair  way,  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  without  competition ; and  I 
need  say  but  little  of  the  plan  of  having  a 
clerk  of  the  works,  at  a certain  fixed  salary, 
to  pay  the  workmen  and  examine  the  bills  for 
materials;  or  of  employing  a regular  builder 
to  do  the  work,  and  be  paid  either  according 
to  his  own  bill,  or  a bill  made  out  by  measure 
and  value.  For  I know  that  these  cannot  be 
called  cheap  methods  of  building;  and  I must 
confess  that  there  are  not  noiv  many  builders 
that  I could  trust  to  work  without  restriction, 
and  make  out  their  own  bills  in  the  end.  And 
yet  these  plans  have  each  their  advantages,  es- 
pecially when  the  work  must  be  done  in  a 
very  superior  manner,  or  when  it  is  wished  to 
make  any  indefinite  alterations  as  it  proceeds; 
or  when  the  amount  of  outlay  is  not  limited, 
and  the  employer  is  desirous  of  paying  to  the 
full  for  his  work.  They  have  therefore  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  But  no  system 
can  be  entirely  free  from  imperfection  and  dis- 
advantages. 

Now  when  a contract  is  required,  why  not 
obtain  a tender  from  one  man  ? There  are 
many  ways  of  preventing  him  from  making 
his  estimate  unfairly  high.  He  can  be  brought 
to  take  work  as  low  as  he  ought  to  do  in  jus- 
tice to  himself.  Whenever  I have  known  this 
plan  tried,  and  this  has  not  been  seldom,  I 
have'found  it  successful. 

Let  the  builder  make  an  estimate  of  the 
work  proposed,  and,  if  you  are  satisfied  with 
it,  give  him  the  contract;  or  else  let  him  fur- 
nish a list  of  prices  of  work,  per  square, 
per  perch,  per  yard,  and  per  foot,  for  the 
several  descriptions  of  work,  and  have  the 
whole  measured  at  these  prices  when  com- 
pleted. This  latter  plan  is  the  fairest,  be- 
cause quantities  of  work  can  be  measured 
more  accurately  from  the  building  itself  than 
from  drawings  : but  the  former  would  perhaps 
be  preferred,  because  it  is  generally  most  satis- 
factory to  know  the  amount  beforehand. 
However,  in  either  case,  there  must  be  some 
check  upon  the  estimate  and  prices,  and  this 
may  be  obtained  by  letting  the  architect 
examine  them  ; or  it  may  be  worth  while  in 
some  cases,  to  have  an  estimate  from  a local 
surveyor,  who  knows  all  the  local  prices,  or 
from  some  disinterested  builder  ; or  it  might 
he  from  both.  But  in  a small,  straightforward 
piece  of  work,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  any 
one  himself  to  cast  up  the  quantities,  and 
make  out  something  of  the  prices  common  in 
the  neighbourhood ; quite  enough  to  see 
whether  the  estimate  (at  any  rale  a detailed 
one)  be  far  out  of  the  way.  Besides,  if  the 
builder  knows  that  another  will  be  called  in 
for  a tender,  should  his  own  tender  be  un- 
reasonable, he  will  probably  send  in  at  once  a 
satisfactory  estimate,  or  one  which  can  easily 
be  made  so  by  a little  explanation  of  the 
differences.  This  alone  would  often  be  enough, 
but  experience  tells  me  it  will  fail  at  times.  It 
is  moreover  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  choose 
one’s  own  man,  and  give  him  the  first  chance. 


The  probability  is  that  he  will  not,  for  any 
fault  of  his  own,  let  you  go  to  another. 

III. 

I hope  to  make  some  remarks  on  contracting 
in  general,  and  to  answer  some  of  the  objections 
of  those  who  support  the  sy stern  of  competition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  I have  already 
said,  that  it  is  not  “Building  by  Contract” 
that  is  so  objectionable;  but  “ Building  by 
Competition.”  Indeed,  a contract  is  the  only 
way  of  ensuringthat  any  work  will  be  completed 
for  a given  sum,  and  moreover  it  will  tend  to 
prevent  useless  and  extravagant  expenditure  in 
doing  the  work;  for  a contractor  is  sure  to  be 
careful  and  vigilant,  knowing  that  any  inatten- 
tion or  negligence  in  the  men  will  entail  a loss 
upon  himself,  and  it  gives  him  a greater  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  work. 

The  chief  object  now  in  view  is  to  show  the 
evil  consequences  of  competition  ; how  it  con- 
tributes to  the  breaking  up  of  the  comforts 
and  even  the  ties  of  social  life  in  a large  and  re- 
| spectable  class  of  people;  how  its  very  nature 
j is  to  deprave  the  character  and  harden  the 
; conscience : and  those  who  thus  suffer  by  the 
j world’s  cupidity,  are  by  that  same  world  called 
dishonest  and  fraudulent, 
j We  have  seen  already  that  this  method  is  as 
needless  as  mischievous.  But  some  recog- 
nised system  certainly  is  necessary  to  screen 
the  employer  from  imposition,  and  the  em- 
ployed from  oppression.  Yet  neither  of  these 
are  affected  at  all  by  competition, — nay,  the 
very  opposite.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  few 
have  used  “ competition  ” with  advantage  to 
themselves,  and  have  escaped  with  impunity. 
Many  more,  however,  have  suffered  from  its 
effects  ; but  I fear  they  have  regarded  their 
loss  as  the  result  rather  of  misfortune  than  of 
fault ; rather  as  the  consequence  of  happening 
accidentally  to  fall  in  within  unfit  man,  than  as 
the  natural  result  of  complying  with  a vicious 
custom. 

There  oughr,  I say,  to  be  some  recognised 
system  by  which  as  much  work  shall  be  had 
for  the  money  as  may  be  reasonably  expected; 
and  that  in  such  a way  as  shall  not  only  pro- 
mote honesty,  diligence,  and  contentment  in 
the  employed,  but  also  give  comfort,  satisfac- 
tion, and  even  pleasure  to  the  employer.  And 
such  a method  I think  is  that  which  I have 
been  seeking  to  recommend. 

Now,  we  should  not  forget  that  men  are 
more  apt  to  err  upon  the  side  of  anxiety  for 
their  own  interest,  and  of  suspecting  those 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  than  of  forbear- 
ance and  confidence.  I do  not  say  that  they 
have  absolutely  no  reason  on  their  side,  but 
still  I cannot  help  thinking  that  when  a man 
finds  himself  met  upon  open,  fair,  and  reason- 
able grounds,  he  is  likely  to  be  equally  open, 
fair,  and  reasonable  in  his  own  dealings ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  thinks  himself 
hardly  and  suspiciously  dealt  with,  he  also  will 
be  hard  and  suspicious  on  his  part,  and  eager 
to  secure  the  advantage.  But  here  some  may 
object,  they  have  given  their  builder  his  own 
way,  and  have  left  themselves  in  his  hands 
without  suspicion,  but  they  found  themselves 
sadly  mistaken.  But  surely  such  persons 
have  no  right  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  others, 
for  if  they  had  not  time  and  inclination,  or 
knowledge  and  ability  to  keep  their  builders 
within  proper  bounds,  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
some  one  that  could  and  would  do  so.  For  a 
builder  should  not  be  left  to  himself : he 
should  not  have  his  own  way;  or  his  employer 
will  soon  repent  it.  It  is  true  that  builders 
should  have  their  fair  and  reasonable  profits ; 
should  gain  a competency  for  old  age,  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  families  : but  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  use  such  caution  and  pru- 
dence as  shall  screen  us  from  imposition  and 
loss.  Although  they  ought  not  to  “ make 
haste  to  be  rich,”  any  more  than  their  em- 
ployers, they  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
rights,  or  be  underpaid  for  their  work. 

Now  some  men  endeavour  to  satisfy  their 
consciences  by  arguing  that  one  man  can  work 
more  cheaply  than  another,  and  that  competi- 
tion is  the  only  way  of  discovering  such  per- 
sons. It  is,  indeed,  true  that  one  man  can 
work  more  cheaply  than  another  can  afford  to 
do  ; but  how  much  ? Surely  not  enough  to 
make  it  discernible  whether  he  can  really 
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i supposing  he 
e,  more  indus- 


afford  it  or  not. 

can  do  so,  by  being  more  active, 
trious,  or  more  intelligent,  by  knowing  where 
to  get  materials  best,  and  how  to  make  the 
most  of  them,  yet  it  cannot  be  right  to  deprive 
him  entirely  of  the  advantages  which  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  and  abilities  should  give  him, 
and  only  to  turn  them  into  a means  of  injuring 
himself. 

Others,  again,  remove  their  scruples  by  say- 
ing “ we  avoid  many  of  the  evils  of  which  you 
complain,  by  not  pledging  ourselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender.”  “ Is  this  your  practice  ?” 
.1  reply,  “ then  you  act  unfairly,  and  make  de- 
ceitful offers ;”  for  all  alike  spend  their  time, 
and  some  their  money,  in  preparing  estimates, 
when  only  one  out  of  the  whole  number  has 
any  chance  of  remuneration ; but,  in  common 
equity,  their  chance  should  be  equal,  if  the  toil 
and  loss  are  equal.  x\nd  yet  in  the  face  of 
this,  persons  who  ought  to  know  better,  have 
no  scruples  about  inducing  hard-working 
tradesmen  to  spend  time  and  money  on  that 
which  ends  in  disappointment.  Nor  let  people 
even  attempt  to  take  refuge  under  such  a 
“saving  clause,”  for  it  never  was  intended  to 
give  a liberty  of  choice  out  of  respectable 
tenders,but  only  as  asecurityagainst  bankrupts, 
and  men  otherwise  notoriously  unqualified  ; and 
if  a man  offers  to  enter  into  the  specified  con- 
ditions, it.  is  dishonourable  to  refuse  the  lowest 
merely  because  you  like  to  employ  another : 
the  builder  comes  as  to  a gentleman,  expecting 
to  be  treated  fairly  and  openly,  and  if  he  is 
not,  he  goes  away  justly  discontented  and  dis- 
satisfied ; the  more  so  if  to  this  unfairness  has 
been  added  the  injustice  of  acting  thus  in  the 
case  of  a private  personal  invitation  to  submit 
a tender.  * * * * * 

IV. 

I will  offer  a slight  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
popularity  of  this  system,  adding  a few  remarks 
on  the  ancient  mode  of  building  as  compared 
with  our  own. 

Several  causes  have  combined  to  make 
public  competition  popular.  The  two  chief 
are 


between  this  and  the  last  generation  of 
builders.  Let  us  notv  see  how  matters  were 
managed  two  or  three  centuries  back.  In  those 
days,  we  find,  that  if  men  had  not  money 
enough  to  complete  their  buildings,  they  used 
to  leave  a wing  or  a portion  unfinished  till 
they  had ; or  else  they  were  satisfied  with 
what  their  funds  would  allow  them.  I suppose 
they  made  their  plans,  and  determined  exactly 
what  accommodation  they  wanted,  used  up 
their  money  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  then 
waited  till  they  could  get  more.  They  did  not 
stint  themselves  in  scantling  of  timber,  in 
thickness  of  wall,  or  pitch  of  roof.  Their  care 
was  to  have  substantial  and  durable  buildings, 
and  they  had  them,  and  this  is  the  cause  why 
so  many  of  their  works  have  come  down  to 
posterity.  It  is  true  that  though  we  have 
abundant  specimens  of  public  buildings  of 
different  kinds,  we  have  not  so  many  remains 
of  mediaeval  houses.  The  reason  of  this  seems 
to  be,  that  most  of  the  ordinary  houses  were 
built  of  timber,  and  they  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire ; for,  before  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
more  than  half  the  city  was  composed  of  an- 
cient timber  houses  : and  still  through  the 
country,  and  in  some  old  towns,  as  Chester, 
York,  Bristol,  &c.,  there  are  abundant  proofs 
of  it.  But  many  houses  of  our  day,  built 
within  this  very  half-century,  are  already  al- 
most in  need  of  renovation. 

Now  in  the  modes  of  building  used  from 
the  very  earliest  ages,  one  existed  without  in- 
termission, so  far  as  we  can  learn,  up  to  the 
rise  of  this  generation  of  builders : I mean 
the  confinement  of  one  branch  of  mechanical 
art  to  one  man.  There  were  no  such  beings  in 
old  times  as  “ builders,”  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  They  were  master-masons,  master- 
carpenters,  master-glaziers,  and  the  like.  One 
man  did  not  undertake  every  kind  of  work : 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  own  department : all 
his  energies  were  concentrated  in  it : it  ab- 
sorbed all  his  interests,  and  he  was  perfect 
master  of  it.  But  now  one  man  takes  every- 
thing, no  matter  what.  He  says  he  cannot 
keep  to  the  trade  he  was  brought  up  to  : it  is 


1 That  it  is  such  a very  easy  way  of  j not  enough  to  support  him:  and  this  leads 
getting  at  what  is  considered  a fair  estimate ; him  to  this  general,  and  superficial,  and  really 
and  2— It  is  a means  of  finding  out  the  untradesmanlike  system. 

“cheapest  man”  to  do  the  work.  These,  | And  in  considering  the  past,  another  great 
perhaps,  are  the  main  reasons  why  those  who  difference,  and  not  less  striking,  encounters 
build,  adopt  and  perpetuate  this  system.  But  us, — the  total  absence  of  competition.  Our 
there  are  many  persons,  not  so  directly  con-  forefathers  had  it  not.  They  lived  and  pros- 
cerned,  who  give  it  a helping  hand.  For ' pered,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
instance,  it  may  often  be  the  interest  of  the  : we  should  not  do  the  same.  They  entered 
architect  to  recommend  this  plan,  and  that  it  into  contracts.  But  they  did  not  enter  into 
is  so  may  be  the  fault  of  those  who  employ  them  in  the  blind  way  in  which  men  of  our 


him.  The  motive  of  the  architect  in  this,  is  to 
prevent  the  contract  from  exceeding  his  esti- 
mate, and  he  is  sometimes  influenced  by  causes 
over  which  he  has  no  control ; such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  following  : Mr.  E.  says  to  Mr.  A., 
“I  want  a house,  but  my  means  are  limited  : 
what  accommodations  can  I have  for  this  sum? 
This  is  something  of  the  plan  I should  like,  with 
the  size  of  the  rooms  and  a fewother  memoranda 
for  your  guidance.  Can  it  he  done  for  this 
sum  ? ” " Yes,  Mr.  E.,”  replies  the  architect, 
“ I dare  say  it  can,  I will  make  out  a sketch 
and  see.”  The  sketch  comes,  and  the  esti- 
mate (so  far  as  Mr.  A.  can  tell,  without  having 
made  out  the  detail  drawings)  comes  fully  up 
■to  the  amount  specified.  One  or  two  improve- 
ments are  then  suggested.  “ This  room  should 
be  a trifle  higher, — that  passage  a trifle  wider, 
— this  dimension  is  not  quite  so  large  as  I 
proposed,”  &c.  “ But,  Mr.  E.,”  suggests  the 
poor  embarrassed  architect,  “ you  must  re- 
member that  your  sum  is  limited,  and  will 
barely  cover  the  expense  as  it  is.”  “ Well 
then,  Mr.  A.,”  is  the  rejoinder,  “ I should  like 
two  or  three  of  these  little  things  done  : you 
must  see  what  you  can  do  for  me.”  And  so 
the  drawings  and  specifications  are  made  out, 
and  in  order  to  get  it  at  all  down  to  the  amount 
required,  recourse  must  be  had  to  competition. 
But  without  these  incitements,  the  architect 
may  make  his  estimate  too  low  : so,  whichever 
way  it  is,  competition  must  be  sought. 

Now  men  are  very  fond  of  telling  us  we 
must  not  plod  in  the  ways  of  our  forefathers ; 
that  they  were  easy-going,  and  slow,  and 
plodding,  and  the  like,  but  that  this  will  not 
suit  our  case.  We  have  seen  the  contrast 


day  have  done  of  late  years.  Their  contracts 
were  quite  as  binding  as  ours,  and  they  had 
to  find  large  securities  for  their  fulfilment.  In 
the  indentures  for  building  King’s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  we  find  that  the  contrac- 
tors took  each  item  separately,  and  did  not  run 
the  whole  into  one  lumping  sum ; the  money 
to  be  advanced  on  each  item  being  also  accu- 
rately specified  : thus,  for  instance,  we  read 
“ and  for  the  good  and  sure  performyng  of 
all  these  premysses,  as  is  afore  specyfyed,  the 
said  Provost  and  Scolers  covenaunten  and 
granten  to  pay  unto  the  said  John  Wastell  ” 
(the  King’s  master-mason)  “ for  the  per- 
formyng of  every  buttrasse  GlL.  13s.  4d., 
which  amounteth  for  all  the  said  but- 
trasses  140L.,  and  for  the  performyng  of 
the  seid  towre  100L,  to  be  paid  in  forme 
following;  That  is  to  sey,  from  tyme  to 
tyme  as  moche  money  as  shall  suffise  to  pay 
the  masons  and  other  laborers  rately  after  the 
numbre  of  workmen ; and  also  for  stone  at 
suche  tymes,”  &c. : “ provided  alway  that 
the  said  John  Wastell  shall  kepe  conti- 
nually 60  fre-masons  working  upon  the  said 
works;  and  in  case  ony  mason  or  other 
labourer  shall  be  found  unprofytable,  or  of 
ony  suche  ylle  demeaner  whereby  the  work 
shall  be  hyndred,  or  the  company  mysor- 
dered,  not  doing  their  duties  accordyngly  as 
they  ought  to  doo,  then  the  said  surveyor 
to  indever  hymself  to  perform  them  by 
such  wayes  as  hath  byn  there  used  before  this 
tyme.”  Then  he  was  to  find  iron  work  for 
the  pinnacles  to  the  value  of  5s.  each,  and  any 
more  that  was  required  to  be  used,  he  was 
"to  bere  hytt  at  his  own  cost  and  charge.” 


Then  it  seems  they  had  more  than  a mere 
drawing  from  which  to  estimate  the  several 
items,  for  the  “ fynyalls  to  be  well  and  work- 
manly  wrought,  made,  and  sett  up  after  the 
best  handelynge  and  form  of  good  workman- 
ship, according  to  the  fynyalle  of  oon  buttrasse 
which  is  wrought  and  sett  up,”  &c.  And  in 
the  glazier’s  work,  “ Richard  Bonnde,”  and 
others,  are  to  find  “ stand  glass  with  imagery  ” 
at  I6d.  per  foot,  and  lead  at  2d.  per  foot,  equal 
to  a specimen  referred  to,  then  put  up.  By 
this  means  they  were  able  to  tell  exactly  what 
the  work  was  to  be,  and  could  therefore  esti- 
mate so  much  the  more  accurately.  In  the 
present  day  the  estimate  is  often  actually 
guessed  by  several  of  those  who  tender.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  useless  labour  they  might 
incur;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  we  see  such 
an  immense  difference  between  the  several 
tenders  for  the  same  work.  In  fact  it  then 
becomes  a kind  of  lottery.  Alas,  I fear  me 
that  though  this  age  calls  itself  an  “enlight- 
ened ” one,  and  calls  all  its  predecessors 
dark,”  yet  we  have  both  to  learn  and  un- 
learn, before  we  stand  even  on  a level  with 
our  forefathers  in  many  kinds  of  prudence  and 
wisdom. 

I fear  by  this  time  I have  wearied  my 
readers,  but  my  deep  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  which  I have  described,  will,  I trust, 
with  the  earnest  at  least,  plead  my  excuse : 
and  I would  only  ask  this  further  favour  of 
them,  that  if  at  any  time  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  build,  especially  if  that  building  be 
sacred,  they  will  make  it  a matter  of  conscience 
to  inquire  what  mode  of  effecting  this  object 
will  be  least  injurious  to  the  temporal  and 
eternal  interests  of  others;  for  surely  it  must 
be  a sort  of  sacrilege  to  build  upon  the  loss,  or 
spiritual  hurt,  of  our  fellow  Christians.* 


MEMS.  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

In  New  York  it  appears  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  streets  of  unoccupied  third  and  fourth 
stories — levels  which,  in  France  or  England, 
would  be  populously  inhabited.  There  are  long 
blocks  of  houses,  in  every  part  of  up-town, 
through  which  run  uninterrupted  lines  of  floors 
unoccupied.  And  yet  the  crying  want  of  New 
York  is  for  elegant  private  lodgings.  Mr.  N. 
P.  AVillis  says,  as  to  this,  in  The  Home  Journal, 
“ The  pride  of  the  dwellers  in  tall  houses  re- 
quires that  they  should  have  the  front  door  to 
themselves — also  the  door  plate  and  bell- 
handle — also  freedom  from  other  people’s  ash- 
barrel  on  the  sidewalk  edge— also  the  right  of 
entry  and  staircase,  privacy  of  basement,  and 
exclusive  control  of  gas,  Croton,  and  night- 
key.  These  (with  fashionable  neighbourhood) 
constitute  the  actual  and  tangible  advan- 
tages of  a ‘ house  up-town.’  And  we  propose 
to  continue  these,  one  and  all,  to  the  present 
enjoyers  of  them — proposing  only  a better  use 
of  their  superfluous  upper  stories  thus  : — 
Of  every  five  houses  in  a block,  let  the 
central  one  be  taken  by  a landlady  of  lodg- 
ings. The  main  floor  and  basement  might  be 
occupied  as  a restaurant  and  cook-shop.  The 
other  rooms  she  would  let  to  those  who  should 
agree  with  her  for  an  annual  rent,  paying  also 
for  regular  "service,  and  for  the  meals  she 
should  furnish.  Of  her  neighbours  on  either 
side  she  should  hire  the  upper  stories,  opening 
an  access  to  them  from  the  central  house,  and 
sealing  up  the  staircases,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  families  below.  In 
this  way,  an  entry,  run  through  the  entire 
block,  would  be  like  the  long  wing  of  a hotel ; 
and  this  appropriation  of  it,  known  only  to  the 
occupants,  would  be  no  manner  of  incon- 
venience to  the  private  residences  whose  doors 
and  staircases  were  left  undisturbed.” 

The  same  writer  says,  touching  intended 
visitors  to  London : — “ Letters  of  intro- 
duction are  in  great  demand,  and,  in  fact, 
some  substitute  for  these  fancy-claims  upon 
attention  and  hospitality  is  very  much 
needed.  Now  that  European  travellers  are 
coming  over  in  considerable  numbers,  could 
not  a bureau  of  exchange,  in  such  matters,  be 
opened  in  New  York — giving  checks  for  dinners 
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abroad,  for  promises  to  pay  dinners  here  on 
demand ? At  present  the  interchange  is  very 
unequal .” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  says,  “ The 
operations  in  the  building  line  have,  at 
this  early  period  of  the  year,  advanced  with 
great  rapidity.  Several  old  hotels  are  in 
course  of  being  pulled  down,  to  give  place  to 
more  elegant  structures,  while  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  rents  of  dwelling-houses  has 
given  rise  to  plans  for  the  erection  of  a large 
number  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  In 
some  localities,  the  demands  of  landlords  are  so 
exorbitant,  that  more  removals  will  probably 
take  place  in  May  next  than  have  been  known 
for  any  previous  year.  Already  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  houses  to  be  let.  Dwellings  that  were 
formerly  rented  for  the  yearly  sum  of  400 
dollars,  cannot  now  be  obtained  for  less  than 
450  or  500,  while  the  rent  of  larger  dwellings 
has  been  increased  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Astor  has  entered  into  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  about  two  hundred 
houses,  from  three  to  five  stories  high,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Forty-fifth-street,  on  the  north 
i side  of  the  city,  the  outlay  on  which  will  not 

3 fall  much  short  of  1,000,000  dollars. 

i In  Wall-street,  the  Atlantic  and  Sun  Mutual 

I Insurance  Company  intend  building  a large 
and  elegant  structure.  The  ground  for  this 
building,  situated  on  the  south-west  corner  of 
Wall  and  William-streets,  extending  on  the 
latter  street  adistance  of  98  feet,  and  running  west 
58  feet,  has  been  purchased  for  about  294,000 
dollars  : this  includes  the  price  paid  the  present 

occupants  for  their  leases. Another  large 

building  will  soonbecommencedonFourteenth- 
street,  near  Irving-place,  by  the  Board  of  the 
Medical  University,  who  have  disposed  of  the 
edifice  on  Broadway,  opposite  to  Bond-street, 

1}  which  is  known  as  the  Stuyvesant  Institute. 
I The  new  structure,  which  is  to  be  built  entirely 
] of  granite,  in  the  massive  Egyptian  style,  will 
ii  form  one  of  the  most  imposing  public  build- 
|i  ings  in  the  city.  The  Tombs,  we  believe,  is 
A the  only  edifice  of  this  description  in  the  city. 

• The  aspect  of  Broadway  will  undergo  a 

i great  change  during  the  present  year,  if  we 
i may  judge  from  the  number  of  new  buildings 
1 proposed  to  be  erected.  On  the  corner  of  this 
li  street  and  Liberty,  a new  brown  stone  edifice, 
i the  plans  of  which  have  been  designed  by 
I Messrs.  Thomas  and  Sons,  architects,  will  be 
o constructed  on  a scale  of  magnificence  exceeded 
{ by  few  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  city.  It  will 
have  a front  on  Broadway  of  23  feet,  and  a depth 
) of  115.  Thompson’s  well-known  confectionery 
| establishment,  near  Park-place,  will  shortly  be 
replaced  by  a large  brown  stone  store,  for 
i Tracy,  Irwins,  and  Co.,  dry  goods  merchants. 

' On  the  south-east  corner  of  Broadway  and 
1 Wall-street,  a handsome  structure  will  soon 
cl  be  put  under  way.  When  completed,  it  is  to 
1 be  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

1 1 Two  other  banking  houses  are  also  to  be  built 
i in  the  same  street — one  for  the  Mercantile 
I Bank,  to  be  situated  on  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  John-street;  and  the  other  for  the 
(!  Broadway  Bank,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway 
, i and  White-street.  The  directors  of  the 
!':  Chatham  Bank  have  purchased  a lot  on  the 
c corner  of  Duane-street,  near  Chambers,  for 

Ii  about  28,000  dollars,  on  which  they  will  erect 
i a new  building  for  the  transaction  of  their 
j business. 

A writer  in  Hunt’s  Magazine  says, 
'"Boston,  with  less  scope  than  New  York, 
ihas,  like  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and 
[London,  over-stept  her  sea-girt  isles.  She 
i ihas  attached  herself  to  the  main  by  one 
a wide  natural  avenue,  the  neck,  paved  and 
:ip  planted  with  trees,  by  one  granite  struc- 
ture, the  Western  Avenue,  a mile  and  a half 
j in  length ; by  six  bridges,  seven  railways, 

; i and  three  ferries,  one  terminating  in  a railway. 

: S Seven  railways  branch  into  sixteen,  and  ten 
i avenues  divide  into  thirty  within  the  first  nine 
n miles  from  her  exchange.  These  diverge  like 
a a fan,  and  on  the  streets  thus  made  is  found  a 
I;  large  population  under  separate  municipalities. 
A As  land  rises  in  value,  hotels,  offices,  and 
b blocks  of  stores  usurp  the  place  of  dwellings. 
[IThe  old  residents,  leaving  the  low  and 
i ti  reclaimed  land  to  foreign  labourers,  plant 
tl  themselves  in  the  suburbs.  There  they  build 


tasteful  houses,  with  flower-plats  and  gardens; 
availing  of  the  frequent  omnibuses,  or  of  spe- 
cial trains  run  almost  hourly,  and  commuting 
for  passage  at  20  dollars  to  40  dollars  a year : 
they  reach  their  stores  and  offices  in  the 
morning,  and  at  night  sleep  with  their  wives 
and  children  in  the  suburbs.  No  time  is 
lost,  for  they  read  the  morning  and  even- 
ing journals  as  they  go  and  return.  If 
we  would  seek  for  a solution  of  the  growth 
of  Boston  in  commerce,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion, we  may  trace  it  not  only  to  her  central 
position  and  admirable  harbour,  but  to  the 
enterprise,  intelligence,  and  frugality  of  her 
people.  Her  enterprise  descends  lineally  from 
those  bold  ancestors  who  planted  an  empire  in 
the  wilderness.  She  has  inherited  alike  their 
spirit  and  their  love  for  letters.  These  have 
guided  her  enterprise.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
acquire,  and  another  to  retain.  The  frugality 
which  characterises  the  old  Bay  State  is  the 
great  secret  of  accumulation.  Here  every 
artisan  aspires  to  own  his  house,  and  to  leave  a 
patrimony  to  his  children.  Having  secured  his 
dwelling,  he  buys  a single  share  in  a bank, 
railway,  or  factory,  and  gradually  becomes  a 
capitalist.” 

" Our  new  institution,”  writes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Art-Union,  “is  rapidly 
rising  into  favour,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
the  means  of  doing  much  good  for  art  and 
artists  in  our  country.  The  plan  is  considered 
the  best  that  could  be  devised  for  the  objects 
which  we  have  in  view.  The  Boston  Art- 
Union  provides  that  each  drawer  of  a prize 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  choose  both  his  subject 
and  the  artist  he  may  desire  to  paint  it” 
Good  scope  for  jobbing  here  ! 


WATER. 

The  subject  of  gathering  grounds  for  a 
water-supply  to  the  metropolis  having  been 
recently  very  much  considered,  it  is  not  main- 
tained as  an  original  idea  that  this  necessary 
element  can  be  obtained  from  a variety  of 
springs  or  streamlets,  or  collected  from  waste 
lands,  in  a sufficient  quantity  for  all  the  uses  tht 
a large  town  may  require  for  it.  The  Romans 
have  left  us  several  examples,  which  have  been 
steadily  practised  by  the  modern  Italians,  of 
tapping  hills  abounding  with  springs,  and 
conducting  them  into  a conduit  or  aqueduct, 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  for  the 
embellishment  and  uses  of  a city. 

Alberti  has  a full  account  of  the  methods 
formerly  adopted,  and  several  recommenda- 
tions of  the  best  means  to  accomplish  such  an 
object,  where  water  is  required  ; but  probably 
the  most  practical  description  is  contained  in 
the  “ Principi  di  Architettura  Civile  di  Fran- 
cesco Milizia,”  cap.  ix.  tomo  secondo,  pub- 
lished about  seventy  or  eighty  years  since. 
Geology  at  that  period  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
could  hardly  be  called  a science ; but  to  prac- 
tical men  the  strata  which  were  pervious  and 
impervious  were  known,  as  well  as  the  faults 
and  fissures  on  the  earth’s  crust,  and  expe- 
rience had  taught  the  qualities  of  water  most 
approved,  if  it  had  not  defined  its  chemical 
properties  or  degrees  of  hardness.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a literal  translation  of  the  chapter 
alluded  to  : — 

MANAGEMENT  OF  WATER. 

To  collect  several  streams  together,  little 
wells  are  dug  at  the  distance  of  from  25  to  30 
feet  from  each  other : they  are  united  by 
trenches  or  canals,  which  receive  the  water 
and  conduct  it  to  its  destination. 

Before  commencing  the  work,  a level  should 
be  established,  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
slope  of  the  earth,  or  one  should  be  made  to 
the  bottom  of  the  canal.  The  architect  ought 
to  be  an  adept  in  levelling.  In  cutting  these 
trenches,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pierce 
the  beds  of  gravel  or  clay  which  retain  the 
water,  otherwise  it  would  be  lost.  Practice 
teaches  many  other  precautions,  which  all  the 
theories  in  the  world  cannot  suggest.  Dig 
the  trenches  to  a convenient  depth : give  to  the 
ground  a slope  according  to  its  qualities:  regu- 
late the  inclination  of  the  bottom ; and  carry 
the  branches  at  any  distance  and  on  either 
side  in  the  form  of  a goose’s  foot : to  unite  as 
great  a quantity  of  water  as  possible,  another 


trench  will  be  required  to  conduct  the  water 
from  each  well,  in  order  that  another  may  be 
made  round  its  circumference  with  a stratum  of 
earth  2 feet  in  thickness. 

A wall  must  be  built  within  in  such  a manner 
as  to  enable  the  water  pumped  from  the 
wells  to  pass  out  through  a cistern  on  a 
level  with  the  other  wells.  Each  well  requires 
a discharge  or  a ditch  to  lead  off  the  water 
when  required:  otherwise  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  work  to  the  cistern.  These  wells  re- 
quire cleansing  twice  a year,  to  prevent  cisterns 
and  tubes  being  silted  up  by  the  deposit  of  the 
water  or  other  matter.  The  cistern  consists 
of  two  little  walls  of  stone  built  upon  a founda- 
tion of  well-beaten  clay  : these  walls  ought  to 
be  1 foot  thick,  and  1 foot  6 inches  high,  carry- 
ing it  along  the  brink  which  forms  a canal  8 
feet  9 inches  wide  towards  the  commencement 
and  the  ditch.  This  canal  ought  to  increase  in 
width  as  the  conduit  lengthens  and  the  water 
becomes  more  abundant.  It  must  be  covered 
with  flat  square  stones,  above  which  turf  must 
be  laid,  reversed  to  impede  the  earth  collecting 
and  to  prevent  anything  falling  in.  Thus 
the  water  which  filters  through  the  brink, 
not  finding  any  obstacle  passing  through  the 
joints  of  the  cisterns,  will  flow  into  the  conduit. 
Every  fifty  perches  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  small  wells  or  cesspools,  of  3 feet  in 
diameter  and  5 or  6 feet  deep,  measuring 
from  the  foundation  of  the  conduit.  These 
cesspools  serve  to  receive  the  sand  and  the 
deposits  of  the  water  : they  should  be  lined 
with  good  brickwork  laid  in  clay,  so  that  the 
water  do  not  escape.  This  being  always 
full,  the  water  easily  flows  into  the  next  cis- 
tern. They  must  be  covered  with  a large 
stone  loaded  with  earth.  These  cesspools  re- 
quire cleaning  twice  a year.  Marks  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  corresponding  with  those  on 
the  plan,  which  ought  to  be  taken  exactly,  in 
case  of  any  defects  occurring  in  the  works. 
No  pits  should  be  dug  near  the  conduits,  or 
the  water  will  be  drained  away. 

For  the  same  reason  no  plantations  should 
be  allowed  near,  for  fear  the  roots  should  pene- 
trate into  the  conduit,  and,  destroying  the 
brink,  let  the  water  escape.  Tubes  must  be  laid 
from  the  supplies  to  conduct  the  water  to  its 
final  destination.  These  tubes  must  be  made 
of  wood  or  stone  when  depths  or  heights  are 
inconsiderable,  otherwise,  from  the  velocity  of 
the  water,  these  tubes  would  be  in  danger  of 
breaking.  Where  these  obstructions  occur 
tubes  of  iron  must  be  substituted  for  wood  and 
stone.  The  wood  used  for  tubes  must  be  oak, 
elm,  or  alder,  as  thick  and  long  as  possible  : 
the  diameter  of  bore  must  be  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  to  flow  through  them 
The  pipe  should  be  at  least  an  inch  thick  with, 
out  the  bark  or  pith.  The  end  of  each  tube 
should  be  inserted  into  the  next,  and  every 
joint  should  be  united  by  an  iron  ring,  and 
cemented  by  mastic  composed  of  mutton  fat 
beaten  in  a mortar  with  brick  dust  to  the  con- 
sistency of  soft  wax.  When  holes  and  fissures 
occur  they  should  be  filled  up  with  wooden 
wedges  wrapped  in  tow  and  plastered  over  with 
mastic.  The  wooden  tubes  are  generally  2 
feet  long  and  from  2 to  6 inches  thick.  When 
they  are  7 lines  thick  they  can  resist  the 
weight  of  a column  of  water  25  feet  high. 
They  should  be  inserted  one  within  the 
other  with  a mastic  made  of  pulverised 
cement,  fine  sand,  or  iron  filings,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  pitch,  fat,  and  nut 
oil.  For  the  thick  tubes  another  mastic  is 
used,  composed  of  lime  and  powdered  cement. 
Earthenware  pipes  may  be  used,  glazed  inside 
and  outside,  not  less  than  two  fingers  in  dia- 
meter; and  one  end  should  be  narrower  than 
the  other,  to  enable  them  to  fit  into  the  next 
pipe:  the  joint  is  stuccoed  with  lime  tempered 
with  oil.  All  the  tubes  should  be  laid  in 
ground  that  is  well  levelled,  that  the  smallest 
obstacle  to  the  free  passage  of  the  water  may 
be  removed.  They  ought  to  be  laid  in  a trench 
sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  the  frost  and  the 
sun  penetrating.  Before  being  covered  they 
should  be  well  tested.  To  this  effect  we  must 
wall  up  the  lower  mass  of  stone  of  the  con- 
duit, and  make  it  sustain  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  somewhat  higher  than  that 
which  is  to  flow  into  it.  The  iron  tubes,  of 
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which  Fancini  was  the  inventor  in  1672,  are 
generally  3 feet  long : they  are  made  with 
edges  which  unite  with  precision,  and  are 
cemented  with  mortar  and  pieces  of  leather, 
and  fastened  with  strong  iron  screws.  If  the 
diameter  be  4 inches  the  thickness  should 
be  4 lines,  and  as  the  diameter  increases 
2 inches  the  thickness  should  increase  1 
line  : thus  a tube  10  inches  in  diameter  should 
be  7 lines  thick.  The  iron  should  be  well 
fused  without  boiling,  and  of  equal  thickness. 
In  the  country  aqueducts  leaden  pipes  should 
not  be  employed  too  lavishly,  as  they  are  liable 
to  be  stolen.  But  when  pipes  of  wood,  stone, 
or  iron  require  elbows,  these  must  be  made 
of  lead,  and  united  to  the  others  by  means  of 
edges  and  pieces  of  leather. 

In  Vienna  glass  pipes  l ave  been  tried,  as 
being  cheaper,  and  as  offering  less  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  the  water  ; but  whether  success- 
ful or  not  I am  unable  to  say.  Whatever  may 
be  the  kind  of  aqueduct,  there  should  be  at 
Various  distances  man-holes,  little  wells,  or 
chambers,  by  which  the  defects  in  the  pipes 
may  be  seen : at  the  bottom  of  these  man- 
holes a deep  well  should  be  made,  to  receive 
the  water  whenever  a part  of  the  aqueduct  is 
required  to  be  made  dry  : whether  the  tubes 
lie  on  a declivity  or  acclivity,  these  wells  should 
always  be  lower.  At  various  distances  air  pipes 
are  necessary  : these  are  small  upright  pipes  in- 
troduced into  the  main  pipe,  and  supported  by 
a tree,  a post,  or  a wall,  and  raised  some  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  These  air-holes 
are  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  without  which 
the  air,  being  pent  up  in  the  pipes,  would  im- 
pede the  flow  of  the  water,  and  in  consequence 
would  burst  them.  These  pipes,  or  ventilators, 
should  be  always  left  open,  with  the  exception 
of  some  slight  covering,  to  prevent  any  dirt  or 
rubbish  falling  in.  Instead  of  these  ventila- 
tors, vertical  tubes  of  from  4 to  5 inches  high 
may  be  soldered  in  the  man-holes  and  closed 
by  a valve  loaded  with  lead  of  an  equal  weight 
with  the  column  of  water  : by  this  means  the 
valve  only  opens  by  the  pressure  of  the  air 
within. 

The  pipes  are  continually  subject  to  obstruc- 
tions, from  the  growth  of  vegetable  matter  and 
the  deposits  of  lime  and  sand,  which  form  a 
crust  on  the  sides  of  the  pipes,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  easy  exit  of  the  water.  Petrifactions 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  bends  of  the 
pipes,  as  the  water,  flowing  with  less  rapidity 
along  these  bends,  has  more  time  to  make  its 
depositions. 

To  compensate  in  some  measure  for  these 
dbstructions  the  elbows  should  be  as  little  bent 
as  possible,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pipes 
should  be  increased. 

To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  foreign 
matter  attach  a rope  to  a broom  or  brush  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  tube,  leaving  it  to 
float  along  the  water,  observing  if  it  make  its 
exit  at  the  first  man-hole  where  the  other  end 
of  the  cord  must  be  drawn,  and  then  some 
proper  instrument  can  be  attached  for  the 
removal  of  all  obstacles.  But  if  the  petri- 
factions be  so  great  as  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  broom,  this  may  be  easily  remedied,  as  the 
exact  site  of  the  impediment  is  indicated  by 
the  length  of  the  cord.  When  the  pipe  en- 
counters an  eminence  higher  than  the  source 
of  the  water,  a trench  must  be  dug  sufficiently 
deep  to  build  an  arched  conduit,  and  within 
which  the  pipes  must  be  laid  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  water.  In  this  arch  man- 
holes must  be  made,  that  any  defects  arising 
may  be  easily  observed.  The  pipes  which  pass 
under  the  principal  streets  should  be  covered 
by  these  arched  conduits,  to  prevent  breakage 
from  the  jolting  of  the  carriages,  which  we 
know  even  the  best  iron  pipes  cannot  resist. 
Water  may  be  conducted  to  its  destination  by 
a subterraneous  passage  without  using  pipes, 
where  the  earth  will  permit.  In  this  case  a 
canal  must  be  made,  well  cemented  at  the 
bottom,  and  flanked  by  two  small  banks,  to 
facilitate  the  cleansing  and  repairing.  These 
were  and  are  the  aqueducts  of  Rome.  The 
aqueducts,  if  of  stone,  should  be  lined  with 
bitumenous  earth  ( torba ),  which  will  cut,  when 
moist,  into  little  squares  1 foot  long  and  5 
inches  thick.  Two  courses  of  these  squares, 
still  moist,  must  be  used,  the  joints  of  the 
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upper  covering  those  of  the  lower  : powdered 
sand  must  be  used  with  it,  which  is  to  make  the 
torba  bind  better.  These  aqueducts  will 
endure  for  ages,  and  are  impervious  to  frost. 
When  the  water  can  be  conducted  in  streams, 
and  through  deep  valleys,  it  is  customary 
always  to  sustain  the  water  by  an  aqueduct  of 
brick  raised  upon  arches,  as  has  been  already 
said : if  possible,  these  constructions,  so  ex- 
pensive and  so  exposed  to  injury,  should  be 
avoided,  and  it  is  possible  to  lead  the  water 
through  the  valleys  by  means  of  conduits  or 
pipes,  and  it  may  be  forced  over  the  eminences 
it  encounters. 

This  entirely  depends  on  the  property  that 
water  possesses  of  always  finding  its  own  level, 
and  of  rising  to  the  same  height  as  the  com- 
municating pipes.  This  property  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  theories  on  the  management  of 
water.  This  general  law  of  nature,  so  well 
known  and  so  easy  to  understand  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  ancients  ; for  had  it  been  otherwise  they 
would  have  certainly  made  use  of  ascending 
and  descending  tubes  or  conduits  to  conduct 
water  any  great  distance,  as  it  would  have 
saved  the  expense  of  arched  aqueducts,  in- 
stead of  which  they  only  employed  descending 
subterranean  canals  to  conduct  the  water  from 
an  elevated  place  to  a lower  : at  any  rate  there 
is  nothing  left  to  prove  to  us  that  ascending 
canals  were  ever  used  by  them.  If  the  aque- 
duct be  too  large  it  can  be  divided  into  several 
branches  which  may  be  reunited  after  the 
height  has  been  surmounted.  It  is  true  that 
water  only  rises  to  the  same  height  as  it  de- 
scends, and  that  the  bends  are  a great  impe- 
diment to  the  velocity  of  the  water:  this  in- 
convenience may  be  compensated  by  avoiding 
the  construction  of  arches,  and  the  work  can 
be  easily  united  when  the  height  to  which  it 
is  raised  is  less  than  that  to  which  it  descends. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  slope 
which  should  be  given  to  rivers  or  aqueducts, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  runs 
through  them.  Vitruvius  gives  six  inches 
slope  to  every  100  feet  of  length.  Experience 
j shows  that  this  is  too  much,  and  that  two  feet 
slope  is  sufficient  for  1,200  perches  when  the 
bends  in  the  river  are  only  so  slight  as  to  offer 
no  sensible  opposition  to  the  velocity  of  the 
water.  The  general  rule  is  to  give  two  inches 
slope  to  every  600  feet,  when  the  foundation 
through  which  the  water  passes  is  not  rough. 
It  would  be  no  objection  to  make  the  slope 
more  rapid,  which  would  increase  the  velocity 
of  the  water.  This  is  very  well  if  there  is  no 
other  end  in  view,  but  if  the  water  has  to  be 
conducted  to  a limited  height,  or  if  the  pos- 
sibility or  impossibility  of  a plan  depends  on  the 
slope  which  can  be  given  to  a river  or  canal, — 
as,  for  example,  if  water  has  to  be  carried  far 
to  a city  to  form  a foundation,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  castellum  where  the  water  is  col- 
lected should  be  as  elevated  as  possible,  in  order 
that  it  may  arrive  at  the  cisterns  of  supply  in 
the  highest  quarters.  If  the  object  be  to  con- 
duct the  water  to  a reservoir  to  make  a jet  in 
a garden,  the  height  of  the  jet  depending  on 
the  height  of  the  reservoir,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  increase  the  slope  of  the  pipes 
without  lowering  the  reservoir ; consequently 
in  such  a case  the  slope  must  be  confined  to 
certain  limits.  It  is  much  easier  to  conduct 
water  on  a level  than  on  a slope.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  a canal  is  to  be  made  with  2 
inches  of  slope  to  600  feet,  the  first  300  feet 
can  be  made  on  a level,  and  then  a fall  of  an 
inch,  and  then  another  300  feet  and  a fall  of 
another  inch.  Thus  the  aqueduct  will  decline 
gradually.  We  must  not  confound  the  water 
which  runs  from  the  river  into  the  aqueduct 
with  that  which  is  closed  in  the  tubes,  because 
the  velocity  of  the  latter  being  retarded  by 
friction,  it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the 
slopes  and  counterslopes  from  the  source  of 
the  water  to  its  destination,  in  proportion  to 
its  weight  or  quantity.  Thus  theory  has  no 
fixed  rule,  but  we  must  be  guided  by  practice. 

As  a general  rule,  the  larger  the  tubes  the 
greater  the  supply  of  water,  because  the  fric- 
tion of  water  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
tubes  are  narrower.  When  the  conduit  carry- 
ing the  water  from  one  cistern  to  another  is 
not  longer  than  600  feet,  the  custom  is  to  load 
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it  to  the  amount  of  18  inches  to  make  it  rise 
20  feet ; 24  inches  to  make  it  rise  from  20  to 
30  feet;  and  increasing  it  for  every  10  feet  of 
elevation,  which  may  go  on  to  that  of  60  feet ; 
but  beyond  this  point,  the  number  of  inches 
may  be  reduced  to  4 for  every  10  feet.  With 
respect  to  the  distance  between  the  two  ter- 
mini, when  it  is  beyond  600  feet,  3 inches  of 
height  must  be  added  to  the  elevation  of  every 
600  feet.” 

The  above  extract  from  a favourite  author, 
I have  presumed  might  be  considered  inter- 
esting to  those  readers  of  your  extensively 
circulated  journal  who  might  be  unable  to 
translate  it  from  the  Italian.  It  will  give 
me  much  pleasure  if  it  induce  further  obser- 
vations upon  so  important  a matter : the 
steam-engine  gives  now  powerful  aid  to  carry 
out  more  gigantic  projects,  as  by  its  aid  water 
may  be  raised  from  a lower  to  a higher  level. 

Edward  Cresy. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

An  extensive  breach  (nearly  200  feet)  was 
lately  made  in  the  esplanade  wall  at  Wey- 
mouth. The  council  applied  for  tenders,  and 
that  of  Mr.  D.  Stone  was  accepted.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
tender  was  upwards  of  200/.  The  repairs  are 

to  be  commenced  forthwith. Afirebroke  out 

in  Silverstone  church,  on  Sunday  week,  dur- 
ing service.  The  stove-pipe,  passing  through 
the  roof,  was,  as  usual,  the  means  of  firing 
the  timber,  which,  in  this  case  was  that  sup- 
porting the  lead  casing.  The  damage  was  in- 
considerable, assistance  being  promptly  got. 

At  a recent  vestry  meeting  in  St.  Peter’s, 

Bedford,  as  to  proposed  alterations  in  the 
church,  Mr.  T.  Small  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  contracts  had  been 
disposed  of,  and  stated  that  complaint  had* 
been  made  that  sufficient  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  secure  the  contract  being  faithfully 
carried  out.  Amongst  other  things,  it  was 
not  binding  to  take  the  lowest  tender. 
The  rector  said  that  so  soon  as  the  contribu- 
tions were  sufficiently  large,  and  a plan  of 
extending  the  building  was  drawn  up  and 
approved  of,  notices  were  issued  for  tenders, 
and  the  following  were  sent  in: — Masters, 
684/.;  Joy,  668/.  15s. ; Miller,  665/.;  French, 
620/.  The  churchwardens  unanimously  agreed, 
provided  good  security  were  given,  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender ; although  he  was  convinced 
the  alterations  could  be  made  for  600/.,  and  to 
which  sum  he  induced  French  to  alter  his  con- 
tract.  At  Newmarket,  the  old  weighing- 

house,  in  the  Beacon  course,  has  been  taken 
down,  and  the  rails  removed  as  far  as  the 
Duke’s  stand.  The  course  is  thus  set  back  at 
the  end  of  it  for  about  17  yards.  A new 
weighing-house  and  jockeys’  retiring-room  are 
in  course  of  erection  at  about  16  yards  from 
the  new  boundary  line  of  the  course,  so  as  to 
leave  an  enclosed  area  in  front  of  the  new 
stand.  In  the  Round  course,  the  rotten  old 
wooden  structure  has  disappeared,  and  a new 
weighing-house  has  been  erected  about  5 yards 
past  the  winning-post. A local  paper  pro- 

poses that  the  Reading  market-house  lately 
projected  be  made  of  glass  chiefly,  for  cheap- 
ness. It  complains  that  a town  such  as 
Reading  should  be  without  protection  from  the 
weather  to  its  best  customers,  while  the  minor 
towns  of  Abingdon,  Wantage,  Wallingford, 
Henley,  and  Basingstoke,  all  can  point  to  their 

superiority  in  this  respect. A case  has 

arrived  from  France  containing  a bronze  cast 
about  8 feet  in  height,  and  intended  for  the 
monument  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  be 
erected  at  Leicester. The  Oxford  Gas  Com- 

pany have  resolved  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas 
further  to  6s.  8d.  per  thousand  feet ; but,  con- 
sidering the  price  elsewhere,  the  Oxford 
Chronicle  thinks  this  will  not  be  deemed  a 

sufficient  reduction. The  Lutterworthians, 

after  meditating  for  fifteen  years  on  a project 
then  started  for  the  lighting  of  their  town  with 
gas,  are  at  last  “rejoicing  in  the  light,” having 
just  had  their  streets  “ brilliantly  illuminated.” 
Their  gas- work  was  planned  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  of  Northampton,  and  erected  by  Messrs. 
R.  and  J.  Law,  of  Lutterworth.  The  fixed 
apparatus,  mains,  and  services  were  supplied 
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by  Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Cutler,  of  London,  and 
the  lamps  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Sarson,  of  Leicester. 
The  gas  is  said  to  be  “ of  the  most  exquisite 
purity,”  and  everything  else  connected  with  it 
yields  the  most  extatic  satisfaction,  as  it 
is  meet  “the  light”  should  do,  indeed, 

to  all  on  whom  it  shines. Lord  Ward 

has  abandoned,  for  the  present,  the  idea 
of  leasing  the  Dudley  Castle  grounds  to 
the  South  Stafford  Railway  Company,  as  the 
local  feeling  is  very  strong  against  it.  The 
company,  it  seems,  not  only  did  not  mean  to 
infringe  on  the  general  privilege  of  the  people 
as  to  access,  except  on  fete  days;  but  were 
prepared  to  restore  and  fit  up  the  least  dilapi- 
dated apartments  of  the  castle  in  harmony 
with  its  general  character  and  aspect,  as  well 
as  to  form  a bowling-green  and  also  archery 
and  cricket-grounds  on  the  castle  hill,  and  to 
secure  metropolitan  exhibitions  of  the  first 

order  during  the  season. The  contract  for 

the  new  reservoir  and  works  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton Water  Works  Extension  at  Gold- 
thorn  Hill,  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Treasure,  of  Liverpool  and  Newport,  con- 
tractors. There  are  to  be  two  reservoirs,  to 
hold  each  750,000  gallons ; and  it  is  intended 
to  cover  them  over  with  brick  arches,  so  that 
the  water  shall  at  all  times  and  seasons  remain 
perfectly  bright  and  pure,  as  when  first 
pumped  out  of  the  natural  rock.  There  are 
also  to  be  two  shafts,  300  feet  deep  each ; and 
1,100,000  gallons  per  diem  are  to  be  raised 
from  them  before  the  sinking  is  declared  com- 
plete. The  contract  for  the  engine,  which  is 
to  be  about  70-horse  power,  has  been  taken 
by  the  Messrs.  Hawthorn,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  locomotive  manufacturers.  The 
whole  of  the  works  are  to  be  completed  in  six 

months. The  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  church, 

Lichfield,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  in  memory  of 
the  late  vicar,  at  a cost  of  about  1,5007, 

nearly  all  of  which  have  been  realised. - 

The  rector  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Bir- 
mingham (St.  Martin’s)  has  announced  that 
1,0007  will  be  given  by  anonymous  benefactors 
on  condition  that  the  6,0007  remaining  to  be 
raised,  in  order  to  complete  Mr.  Hardwick’s 
design  for  the  restoration  of  the  church,  should 
be  previously  obtained.  The  committee  have 
accordingly  advertised  the  inhabitants  to  this 
enect,  but  they  state  that  unless  the  proposed 
condition  be  complied  with  before  the  1st  day 
of  Junenext,  or  the  subscribers  should  be  willing 
to  undertake  at  first  only  a part  of  the  design,  the 
committee  will  relinquish  their  undertaking,  in 

duty  to  those  who  have  already  subscribed. 

Water  was  let  into  the  great  float  at  Birken- 
head, for  the  first  time  on  Monday  in  last  week. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  masonry  work  on 
the  Birkenhead  side  of  the  float  is  now  com- 
pleted ; and  also  as  much  as  will  be  required, 
for  some  time  to  come,  on  the  Wallasey  side. 
The  portion  of  the  float  now  finished  comprises 
a space  of  about  60  acres.  Water  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  20  feet  has  been  admitted.  The  por- 
tion of  the  great  dock  now  opened  extends  a 
little  above  the  Wallasey  copper  works,  where 
a temporary  dam  has  been  built.  Beyond  this 
dam,  no  fewer,  we  believe,  than  1.600  men  are 
now  busily  employed  in  forming  and  excavating 
the  remaining  90  acres  of  this  great  undertaking. 

7 -According  to  the  a proposal 

has  been  made  to  amalgamate  the  Birkenhead 
with  the  Liverpool  docks.  The  proposition  of 
the  Liverpool  Dock  Trust  is  said  to  comprise 
the  purchase,  not  only  of  the  docks  at  Birken- 
] head,  but  also  of  all  warehouses,  lands,  &c  in 
their  vicinity.  The  amount  of  valuation  and 
rate  of  interest  on  capital  are  said  to  be  the 

) only  questions  remaining  for  negotiation. 

['1  rhe  Oldham  subscription  list  for  the  Peel  Tes- 
u timonial  Baths  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 

(I  1,1007,  and  is  favourably  progressing.  The 
• subscribers  are  about  to  be  consulted  as  to  a 

• site  selected  by  the  committee. The  Black- 

(a  burn  Market-house  has  been  fitted  up  with  a 
u clock,  with  translucent  dial-plate  for  evening 

J illumination. At  a recent  meeting  of  the 

■1' Rotherham  Gas  Company  “ the  usual  divi- 
daend  of  10  per  cent,  was  declared,  and  a sum 
c: carried  to  the  surplus  fund  in  addition:”  the 

p price  is  to  be  further  reduced. Christ 

C Church  Southport  (Ormskirk),  has  been  en- 
il£ larged  by  subscription  to  accommodate  500 


more  hearers.  One-half  of  the  sittings  will 
he  free.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Withnell, 
of  Southport,  who  has  planned  the  greater 
number  of  the  edifices  in  this  thriving  water- 
ing place.  The  additions  are  north  and  south 
transepts,  with  galleries  over.  The  present 
nave  is  lengthened,  making  room  for  porches 
outside  to  gain  access  to  the  galleries.  The 
church,  with  the  present  additions,  is  cruci- 
form. The  transepts  are  about  5 feet  higher 
than  the  ceiling  of  the  nave.  The  com- 
munion windows  are  of  stained  glass. 

The  contract  for  building  a new  Congrega- 
tional Chapel,  in  Fawcett-street,  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
jun.,  architect,  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Wilkin- 
son, Heaton,  and  Foster,  builders,  at  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  upwards  of  2,0007  and  the 

foundation-stone  will  shortly  be  laid. 

Another  prison  is  being  built  in  Glasgow.  It 
is  intended  as  a penitentiary,  and  is  to  be  four 

stories  in  height.  There  will  be  160  cells. 

The  contract  for  building  the  National  Gallery 
on  the  Mound,  at  Edinburgh,  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  David  Lind,  the  builder  of  the  Scott 
Monument,  the  Assembly  Hall,  the  British 

Linen  Company’s  Bank,  &c. The  number 

of  students  who  attended  the  Glasgow  School 
of  Design  last  year  was  870,  being  ninety- 
eight  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  manufacturers  are  making  increased  ap- 
plication for  designers  ; nevertheless,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  local  subscriptions  have 
declined,  and  Government  have  hence  refused 
to  increase  their  grant : indeed,  they  could  not 
have  been  blamed  for  diminishing  it  in  such 
circumstances.  The  receipts  last  year  were 
1,3307  10s. ; expenditure,  1,1577  2s.  5^d. 
Mr.  Robert  Harvey  has  been  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  class  for  engineering  drawing,  in 

room  of  Mr.  Bell,  resigned. There  appears 

to  be  a good  prospect  of  the  proposed  new 
public  park  at  the  west  end  of  Glasgow  being 
carried  out.  The  sum  of  1 1,5007  will  be  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  A committee  has 
been  formed,  and  a subscription  list  opened. 

“ Last  week,”  says  a Glasgow  paper,  “ a 
very  large  cast-iron  bell  was  cast  at  Dundy- 
van  iron  works,  weighing  between  two  and 
three  tons,  and  intended  for  Dent’s  clock  at 
the  Great  Exhibition.  On  trial  it  was  found 
to  possess  a magnificent  tone,  maintaining  its 
sonorous  vibration  for  about  three  minutes 
after  being  struck  with  a wooden  mallet.  A 
small  proportion  of  molten  tin  was  mixed  with 
the  fluid  iron  immediately  before  casting, 
which,  whilst  increasing  its  musical  tone, 
added  to  its  brittleness;  for,  on  being  gently 
lowered  on  to  a truck  whilst  in  a state  of 
sonorous  vibration,  it  cracked,  and  is,  of 
course,  now  useless.  The  experiment  is  a 
curious  one,  as,  we  believe,  no  effort  was  ever 
made  to  found  a large  bell  of  cast-iron  even 
with  a small  admixture  of  any  other  metal. 

The  directors  of  the  Dublin  Consumers’ 

Gas  Company  report  that  “ the  board  have 
increased  by  2^  per  cent,  the  allowance  or 
deduction  usually  set  apart  to  cover  wear  and 
tear;  and  they  have  also  deemed  it  expedient 
to  commence  a fund  for  the  gradual  reduction 
of  the  meter  investment ; but  it  is  gratifying 
to  the  board  to  state,  that  after  payment  of 
the  usual  dividend  of  3s.  6d.  per  share  or  7 
per  cent,  per  annum,  there  will  still  remain  a 
sum  of  8627  11s.  to  be  added  to  the  surplus 
fund.” 


Drains  for  Lunatic  Asylums. — Rela- 
tive to  recent  remarks  on  the  material  and  size 
of  drains,  I feel  prompted  to  offer  a suggestion 
that  all  drains  from  water-closets  in  lunatic 
asylums  should  (from  the  soil-pipe  to  some 
convenient  place  for  easy  inspection)  be  of  a 
diameter  of  not  less  than  six  or  nine  inches, — 
I should  say  nine.  My  reason  is  this,  that  in 
all  such  institutions  you  will  invariably  have 
inmates  in  the  habit  of  cramming  down  the 
closets  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon.  In  several  I have  had  opened  lately 
here  (Oulton  House  Retreat  Asylum)  were 
found  shoes,  pieces  of  coal,  parts  of  dresses, 
&c.  These,  of  course,  go  down  the  soil-pipes 
safely  enough,  but,  upon  passing  into  a small 
drain,  immediately  become  the  nucleus  for  an 
accumulation. — F.  B. 


THE  LATE  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN 
ART,  PALL-MALL  EAST. 

The  Exhibition  which  was  organised  in  the 
gallery  of  the  old  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  by  three  or  four  lovers  of  art,  with 
the  praiseworthy  view  of  providing  for  the 
public  an  exhibition  of  art  during  the  winter, 
and  giving  artists  another  opportunity  to  dis- 
pose of  their  works,  has  just  now  closed. 

The  gallery  was  open  exactly  twenty  weeks, 
and  during  that  time  the  number  of  visitors 
was  5,617,  or  an  average  of  4 7 per  day,  inde- 
pendent of  the  free  visitors  (546).  About 
2,000  catalogues  were  sold  and  given  away. 
Upwards  of  eighty  works  were  sold,  without 
any  cost  whatever  to  the  artists. 

I he  cost  to  the  promoters,  above  the  re- 
ceipts, and  independently  of  the  expenditure  for 
frames,  a large  item,  has  been  very  considerable. 
Several  of  the  artists,  hearing  this,  manifested 
a warm  desire  to  bear  their  share  of  it  (we 
mention  it  to  their  credit),  but  this  was  of 
course  refused ; and  we  are  glad  to  hear,  be- 
yond this,  that  the  promoters,  believing  that 
the  Exhibition  has  proved  useful,  and  having 
received  assurances  from  the  artists  that  they 
will  be  better  prepared  next  year,  are  deter- 
mined, and  have  indeed  made  arrangements, 
to  open  again  early  in  August. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  1st  inst.  a paper  was  read  “ On  the 
Lockwood  Viaduct,  on  the  Huddersfield  and 
Sheffield  Railway,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hawkshaw. 
This  viaduct  was  described  as  consisting  of  32 
semi- circular  arches,  each  30  feet  span,  one 
oblique  arch  of  40  feet  span,  and  another 
oblique  arch  70  feet  span,  the  latter  having  a 
versed  sine  of  only  7 feet.  The  piers  were 
4 feet  6 inches  thick  at  the  springing,  and  had 
a batter  of  one-sixth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 
The  total  length  was  1,428  feet,  and  the  height 
from  the  foundations  to  the  top  of  the  parapet 
was  136  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stone  ribs  of  the 
flat  oblique  arch,  the  string  course  and  the 
coping,  which  were  of  ashlar,  the  whole  struc- 
ture, piers,  arches,  and  parapet,  was  built  of 
“ snecked  rubble  masonry,”  composed  of 
stones  of  all  sizes,  both  as  to  length,  thickness, 
and  width  of  bed,  laid  in  a thick  bed  of  stiff' 
mortar ; but  the  beds  and  joints  were  roughly 
scabbled,  so  as  to  remove  any  projections, 
which  might  cause  the  stones  to  rock,  or  to 
act  like  a wedge  on  the  course  beneath,  and 
the  beds  were  laid  as  nearly  horizontal,  and 
the  joints  as  nearly  vertical  as  the  nature  of 
the  stone  would  permit.  The  largest  stones 
were  so  placed  as  to  form  a perfect  bond  for 
those  of  smaller  dimensions,  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  “ throughs  ” being  also  used,  and  the 
wholework  so  built  that  the  workmanship  of  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  walls  was  of  uniform 
quality,  both  as  to  labour  and  material.  This 
description  of  masonry  was  only  about  one- 
half  the  price  of  ashlar,  and  though  not,  of 
course,  capable  of  bearing  the  same  incumbent 
weight  as  could  be  supported  by  solid  ashlar,  it 
was  considered  superior,  when  carefully  exe- 
cuted, to  a thin  facing  of  ashlar,  with  a heart- 
ing of  rubble,  a mode  of  construction  very  fre- 
quently adopted. 

The  total  cost  of  this  viaduct,  including  the 
excavation  for  the  foundations,  the  scaffolding, 
the  centering,  and  every  other  expense  con- 
nected with  its  erection  was  33,0007,  being 
at  the  rate  of  18s.  7d.  per  cubic  yard  of 
masonry. 

The  Hall  Bottom  Viaduct,  on  the  West 
Riding  Union  Railway,  was  another  instance 
of  a similar  kind  of  construction,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  piers  had  a greater 
taper,  and  to  reduce  the  increased  quantity  of 
masonry  which  this  plan  involved,  flues  or 
hollow  spaces  were  left  in  the  piers,  the  sides 
of  which  followed  the  line  of  the  face  of  the 
pier,  so  that  a uniform  thickness  of  masonry 
was  preserved  throughout. 

Two  other  viaducts,  likewise  designed  by 
the  author,  but  built  of  a different  description 
of  masonry,  were  also  alluded  to.  The  first, 
the  Peniston  Viaduct,  on  the  Huddersfield  and 
Sheffield  Railway,  was  constructed  of  what  was 
termed  “ block  in  course  ” work,  which  was 
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a kind  of  rough-faced  ashlar,  the  stones  aver- 
aging about  12  inches  in  thickness,  and  from 
15  to  18  inches  on  the  bed,  backed  with  a 
hearting  of  rubble  masonry.  The  average 
cost  of  this  kind  of  masonry,  which  required 
great  care  in  the  execution,  was  about  21s. 
per  cubic  yard.  The  other  viaduct  was  over 
the  river  Medlock,  near  Manchester,  and  dif- 
fered from  either  of  the  others,  inasmuch  as 
the  piers  were  composed  entirely  of  ashlar, 
laid  header  and  stretcher  alternately,  without 
any  rubble  filling,  or  hearting.  The  spaces 
between  the  external  walls  were  left  vacant; 
but,  as  each  header  extended  completely  across 
the  breadth  of  the  pier,  and  the  courses  of 
masonry  were  alternated,  the  spaces  were  not 
continuous,  as  in  the  Hall  Bottom  Viaduct. 
The  cubic  contents  of  masonry  in  this  work 
were  proportionally  much  less  than  in  either 
of  the  others,  but  the  cost  was  greater, 
being  at  the  rate  of  2 /.  5s.  fid.  per  cubic 
yard. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  ARCHITECTS  IN 
COMPETITIONS. 

The  last  number  of  The  Builder  but 
one  contained  two  very  magnanimous  offers 
to  competing  architects.  Fifteen  guineas  (for 
a complete  design,  &c.)  for  a chapel  and  school 
rooms,  and  five  pounds  (for  do.)  for  a union 
workhouse.  These  are  certainly  very  modest 
specimens  of  provincial  generosity.  When 
these  stupendous  offers  were  determined  upon, 
who  can  portray  the  various  emotions  which 
agitated  the  bosoms  of  the  art-encouraging 
individuals  concerned,  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing won  for  themselves  a niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame, — of  the  probability  of  their  being 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  benefactors  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  especially  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  fine  arts,  and  that  of  archi- 
tecture in  particular.  How  extended  and  en- 
larged must  be  their  ideas  of  our  duties  and 
responsibilities.  What  comprehensive  views 
these  benighted  men  must  entertain  of  the 
value  of  an  architect’s  time,  and  the  com- 
pensation he  deserves  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  his  brain  by  intense  thought  and 
study.  I verily  believe  this  class  of  indivi- 
duals think  that  it  is  (or  it  ought  to  be)  as 
easy  for  architects  to  produce  original  designs 
as  it  is  for  them  to  supply  their  customers 
with  bacon,  boots,  or  breeches.  They  do  not 
appear  to  possess  one  rational  idea  upon  the 
subject.  I am  at  a loss  to  conceive  on  what 
principle  they  estimate  their  so-called  “remu- 
neration.” For  my  part  I should  as  soon 
think  of  competing  for  a fifteen  or  five  shilling 
premium  as  for  that  which  they  offer.  And 
yet,  sir,  these  are  the  men  that  chatter  loudest 
about  the  degeneracy  of  modern  design,  and 
the  want  of  skill  in  modern  workmen.  Ask 
these  Wintonians  if  they  imagine  the  designs 
for  their  cathedral  to  have  been  evolved  by 


such  art-producing  premiums.  Tell  them 
there  is  at  least  one  young  architect  that 
sooner  than  put  a pencil  to  paper  on  such  soul 
and  body  destroying  terms,  would  take  the 
tools  of  a carpenter,  mason,  or  bricklayer,  and 
work  for  a guinea  a week,  rather  than  degrade 
the  profession  to  which  he  belongs  by  com- 
peting on  such  terms.  It  is  time  the  profession 
knew  the  amount  of  respect  due  to  themselves, 
if  others  do  not ; and  I do  hope  that  all  such 
offers  as  these  will  universally  meet  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve.  W.  B. 


I see  advertised  in  your  paper  that  the  Bos- 
tonians are  determined  to  do  what  has  so  long 
been  required,  to  re-seat,  in  fact  to  re-arrange, 
the  whole  interior  of  their  church.  Now,  I 
happen  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with  what  is 
going  on,  business  frequently  requiring  my 
attendance  in  that  neighbourhood.  I am  de- 
sirous of  being  a competitor  notwithstanding 
their  pauper-like  premium,  but  must  first  be 
assured  that  fair  play  is  meant,  and  should  only 
be  assured  of  this  under  existing  circumstances 
by  some  competent  and  disinterested  architect 
unacquainted  with  either  motto  or  name,  being 
appointed  to  decide. 

I should  like  to  see  competitors  themselves 
set  about  reclaiming  the  almost  lost  respecta- 
bility of  our  profession,  placing  it  far  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility  to  be  insulted  by  the 
wretched  inducements  your  advertisements  fre- 
quently set  forth.  Is  it  not  a reflection  upon 
us  that  we  do  not  combine  to  put  down  this 
growing  evil,  and  erect  a standard  where  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  honesty  can  meet 
with  its  just  reward,  without  any  regard  to 
personal  influence?  One  in  the  Field. 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Bradford  Competi- 
tion.— As  it  is  only  by  repeated  exposure 
of  all  unfairness  in  the  decision  of  com- 
petitions, that  architects  can  hope  to  put  a stop 
to  the  gross  injustice  they  are,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  subjected  to,  I venture  to  trouble 
you  with  the  following  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  the  committee  who  decided  the  late  Brad- 
ford competition.  Having  made  careful  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  and  been  in  communi- 
cation with  several  of  the  leading  professionals 
in  that  neighbourhood,  I feel  certain  that  my 
information  is  correct.  Your  former  corre- 
spondent on  the  subject,  “ A Lover  of  Fair 
Play,”  gave  sufficient  account  of  the  time 
spent  in  careful  examination  of  the  designs, 
and  of  the  method  by  which  the  decision  was 
arrived  at.  He  alludes,  also,  to  a report  cur- 
rent in  the  town  many  days  before  the  designs 
were  sent  in,  that  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  were  more  frequently  in  communi- 
cation with  the  hereafter  to  be  successful 
competitor  than  was  proper  or  necessary. 
This  report,  whether  well-founded  or  not, 
obtained  such  general  credence  that,  with  the 


exception  of  two,  the  local  architects  did  not 
send  in  designs.  Still  more  deserves  repro- 
bation, the  utter  disregard  paid  to  the  most 
important  item  of  their  instructions  to  archi- 
tects, i.  e.  the  cost.  The  design  selected  for  exe- 
cution will,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges 
who  have  since  examined  the  drawings,  if 
carried  out  in  its  present  form,  cost  at  least 
one-half  more  than  the  stipulated  sum.  The 
second  premiated  design,  described  in  a local 
paper  as  of  a “ highly  ornate  style,  enriched  to 
a remarkable  degree,”  would,  if  built,  cost 
some  thousands  more  than  even  the  selected 
one,  and  is  confessedly  wanting  in  the  re- 
quired accommodation.  How,  in  the  name  of 
honesty,  can  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
act  so  unjustly  as  to  give  the  premiums  to 
designs  which,  according  to  their  own  in- 
structions, were  inadmissible  ? It  states,  after 
mentioning  that  the  amount  to  be  expended 
was  increased  to  10,000/.,  “ The  directors  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  design 
will  be  admitted  to  competition  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  directors,  and  of  such  authority 
as  they  may  call  in  to  advise  them,  will,  in  the 
execution  and  completion  thereof,  exceed  the 
last-mentioned  sum.” 

Now,  the  directors  and  their  advisers  must 
be  profoundly  ignorant  of  such  matters,  if  they 
for  a moment  suppose  the  two  selected  designs 
complied  with  the  instruction  as  to  cost : in- 
deed, the  author  of  the  second  design,  I am  in- 
formed, does  not  profess  to  have  adhered  to 
instructions  on  that  head ; and  they  must  have 
been  ill  qualified  for  their  task,  if  it  never 
struck  them  that  an  extra  5,000/.  expense 
would  readily  account  for  “marked  supe- 
riority.” Of  course,  the  St.  George’s  Hall 
Company  have  a perfect  right  to  incur  any 
amount  of  expense  they  think  proper,  but  it  is 
not  equally  clear  that  the  committee  are  justi- 
fied in  violating  the  most  essential  of  the  con- 
ditions they  themselves  imposed.  It  is  a strange 
anomaly  that  highly  respectable  men,  of  great 
talent  and  business  acquirements,  will,  when 
upon  a committee,  often  commit  acts  which, 
as  private  individuals,  they  would  be  thoroughly 
ashamed  of.  Would  that  some  philosopher 
would  enter  into  an  inquiry  of  the  subject,  and 
give  an  explanation  of  this  remarkable  but. 
disgraceful  fact,  such  as  would  enable  all 
lovers  of  fair  play  to  know  “ when  to  seek  and 
when  avoid.” 

A Competitor  who  abided  by  the. 

Instructions. 


Smithfield. — On  the  9th  instant  the  City 
Corporation  Bill  for  the  enlargement  of  Smith- 
field  market  was  thrown  out,  on  a motion  for 
the  second  reading,  by  a large  majority.  On 
the  same  evening  the  Government’s  Smithfield 
Market  Removal  Bill  was  read  a second  time 
by  a still  greater  majority.  The  latter  Bill  was 
then  referred  to  a select  committee. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Sardinia. — Mysterious  Ancient  Structures. — 
In  connection  with  the  vitrified  towers  of  Ire- 
land, the  old  cupola-shaped  graves  or  altars  of 
the  west  coast  of  Sardinia  claim  particular  at- 
tention. Yet,  although  Count  Della  Mar- 
mora had  examined  nearly  3,000  of  these 
towers,  no  satisfactory  result  as  to  their  origin 
and  scope  could  be  arrived  at.  The  librarian 
of  Cagliari,  M.  Martini,  has  of  late  discovered 
some  manuscripts,  one  of  so  early  a date  as 
the  8th  century,  also  a chronicle  in  verse  on 
the  history  of  Sardinia,  which  contains  a clue  to 
these  hitherto  enigmatic  buildings.  M.  Mar- 
tini will  soon  publish  these  manuscripts  in 
full.  The  museum  of  Cagliari  contains  many 
interesting  sculptures  and  other  antiquities, — 
amongst  them  a model  in  honour  of  Salustius, 
also  some  rare  coins  of  Malta  and  Gozzo.  Lord 
Vernon  is  at  the  present  time  examining  the 
Island  of  Sardinia. 

Statue  in  honour  of  Nicolas  Poussin. — The 
municipal  council  of  Andely,  the  birth-place 
of  the  great  painter,  have  decided  that  the 
statue  made  by  M.  Brion,  jun.,  by  way  of  sub- 
scription, should  be  placed  in  the  market-place 
of  Grand  Andely  on  the  15th  June  next,  an- 
niversary of  Poussin’s  birth-day.  On  this  fes- 
tive occasion  an  ode,  which  has  been  crowned 
by  the  Societe  libre  de  l’Eure,  will  be  read  in 
public,  to  make  the  inauguration  resemble 
some  of  the  popular  festivals  of  old. 

Paris  Improvements. — The  municipal  com- 
mission are  very  active  in  clearing  off  their 
arrears.  The  place  about  the  church  of  St. 
Severin  will  be  enlarged,  which  will  thus  bring 
to  light  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
buildings  for  the  archaeologist  in  Paris.  The 
widening  of  the  RueMathurin  St.  Jacques  will 
be  now  the  sooner  effected,  as  the  landlords  of 
the  houses  to  be  demolished  have  consented 
not  to  claim  the  amount  allotted  to  them  for 
six  years.  Several  localities  of  Paris  have  also 
received  of  late  more  appropriate  names. 

A Philanthropist. — M.  Durzy,  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  at  Montargis,  France, 
has  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune  (500,000  f.) 
to  the  town-council  of  his  native  city,  for  the 
sake  of  founding  a public  establishment  of  the 
following  description: — A working  man’s 
school,  where  mathematics,  music,  drawing, 
and  the  English  and  French  languages,  shall 
be  taught  gratuitously,  so  many  hours  each  a 
week  ; and  formation  of  a public  library.  The 
tenth  part  of  the  yearly  income  is  reserved  for 
pecuniary  assistance  to  old  townspeople  and 
others  in  needy  circumstances.  The  mayor 
of  Montargis  is  among  the  testamentary 
executors. 

Bonn. — A number  of  Roman  sepulchral 
monuments  have  been  found  lately  near  this 
place,  about  250  yards  distant  from  the 
locality  where  the  Roman  camp  was  discovered 
in  1818and  1819-  Besides  several  basso-relievos 
of  less  interest,  one  large  slab,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion (hitherto  undecyphered),  and  one  sculp- 
ture representing  several  kinds  of  trees  (!), 
deserve  notice. 


Union,  in  1850,  were  9,000  marks,  of  which  exempt  from  taxation  altogether  all  houses  not  ex- 
5,000  were  paid  for  eighteen  oil  paintings,  and  ceeding20/.  iu  annual  value.  The  result  of  this  pro- 
sketches allotted  to  members  in  the  shape  of  Posal  ,is — I Set  r‘d  of  all  reference  whatsoever  to  win- 
prizes.  | dows  in  any  shape.  I reduce  the  number  of  houses 

Munich. — The  exhibitions  of  this  year  are  Pay*ngtax  at  all  from  500,000  to  400,000.  I give  a 
of  a promising  character.  Ch.  Morgen-  ; shops,  victuallers'  houses,  and  houses 

stern  has  exhibited  a landscape  of  the  , ,ln  °“uPat,°"  °f  >and-  1 a relief 
Vo.ffes  mountains  which  annear  in  the  die  from  taxation  altogether  to  the  extent  of  1,136,000/. 
Vosges  mountains,  which  appeal  in  the  dis-  The  tax  I propose  to  retain  will  amount  to  720,0001. 
tance  n an  inimitable  illumination.  I.  instead  of  1,856, 0001.  It  is  true  there  are  some 
ochraudolf  has  exhibited  drawings  for  the  few  cases  in  which  even  under  this  proposal  a 


cartoons  with  which  the  Cathedral  of  Spyer 
will  be  adorned,  by  command  of  King 
Ludwig.  Thence  it  is  to  be  seen,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Kaiserdom  is  not  neg- 
lected. The  painter,  Levi  Elkan,  of  Cologne, 
known  as  the  author  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  has  exhibited  an  excel- 
lent picture  representing  Maximilian  I.,  at  the 
diet  of  Cologne. 

Art  Union  of  Vienna. — The  exhibition  of  this 
year  has  been  visited  by  greater  numbers  than 
is  generally  the  case.  A historical  picture  by 
Hayez,  of  Milan,  the  Delivery  of  Admiral 
Pisani  from  Prison,  attracts  most  notice.  Still, 
the  deficiency  of  talent,  kept  down  for  so 
many  years  by  Government,  comes  to  be  felt  also 
in  the  arts,  and  it  is  now  earnestly  thought 
of,  to  appoint  foreign  artists  as  professors 
of  the  academy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Rahl  will  remain  in  Vienna,  at  least  tempo 
rarily.  His  decided  bent  towards  the  elevating 
and  simple,  and  his  great  capacity  as  a teacher 
will  surely  act  beneficially  on  the  young  school 
of  Austrian  artists. 


house  will  be  raised  in  taxation;  there  are  some  cases 
so  anomalous,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  on  principle  ; nevertheless,  all  houses  of 
this  description  may  open  windows  to  an  unlimited 
extent ; and  therefore  they  will  not  pay  what  they 
shall  pay  without,  as  I believe,  an  equivalent  ad- 
vantage.” 

The  new  proposal  has  met,  on  the  whole, 
with  a favourable  reception  in  the  Commons. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  TAX  ON  LIGHT,  AIR, 
AND  HEALTH. 


FOREIGN  ART-UNIONS. 

Hamburg. — The  committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation have  just  published  a satisfactory 
report  of  the  year  1850.  The  great  exhibi- 
tion, held  from  20th  May  to  3rd  July,  realised 
a clear  profit  of  1,490  marks,  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  5,322  marks,  of  which  2,572 
marks  were  for  the  freight  of  works  of  art.  This 
sum  has  been  left  for  the  reserve  fund.  During 
the  exhibition  118  pictures  had  been  sold  for 
34,000  marks.  The  city  picture  gallery  had 
been  previously  completed,  and  was  opened 
on  the  13tb  of  March.  By  this  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  Hamburg  Art-Union  has 
been  effected,  and  it  is  only  a further  increase 
of  the  collection  now  fairly  established  which 
is  required.  A great  ornament  had  been  ob- 
tained for  it  last  year  by  the  purchase  of 
Charitas,  painted  by  M.  Decaisne  at  Paris, 
for  which  the  Art-Union  paid  2,500  francs. 
The  permanent  art  exhibition  had  been  open 
! all  the  time,  and  the  number  of  articles  exhi- 
I bited  was  138,  of  which  forty  were  by  Hamburg 
i artists.  The  increase  of  members  also  is  very 
; satisfactory,  being  now  583  instead  of  the  481 
i in  1849.  The  whole  expenses  of  the  Art- 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his 
modified  budget,  opened  on  the  4th  inst.,  has 
acceded  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  objection 
made  by  us  as  well  as  others  as  to  his  pro- 
posed substitute  for  the  window  tax.  He  is 
now  of  opinion  “ that  the  fairest  mode,  the 
mode  most  consistent  with  principle,  is  to 
impose  an  uniform  duty  upon  old  and  new 
houses.”  Yet  such,  and  so  unfair,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  window  tax  itself,  that  no  uniform 
substitute  will,  or  ever  can,  deal  equal  justice  to 
all  in  the  way  of  relief ; and  we  fear  that  too 
stringent  an  urgeance  of  objections,  though 
perfectly  valid,  will  only  risk  the  attainment, 
just  now,  in  any  shape,  of  the  all-important 
sanitary  relief  obtainable  in  the  removal  of 
restriction  and  expense  connected  with  the 
number  or  the  opening  of  windows,  and  the 
access  of  light  and  air  into  dwellings  (not  to 
speak  even  of  architectural  freedom  in  their 
construction — no  mean  consideration  itself). 
For  this  reason  we  incline  to  take  the  most 
favourable  view  of  the  new  proposal  of  the 
Government,  which  really  is  an  improvement 
on  the  old  one.  Sir  Charles  Wood  himself 
admits  that  “ no  uniform  rate  upon  the  value 
of  houses  will  give  anything  like  equal  relief” 
from  such  a tax  as  that  on  windows,  so  levied 
as  it  has  been  ; but  he  thinks  that  this  objec- 
tion is  qualified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
where  houses  are  of  great  value  that  little 
relief  (or,  as  in  some  few  cases,  even  a posi- 
tive increase  of  payment)  will  accrue,  while 
great  relief  will  be  given  to  the  poorer 
classes  inhabiting  houses  of  comparatively 
little  value.* 

“ I propose,”  said  Sir  Charles,  “ to  take  a uni 
form  rate  of  9d.  upon  dwelling-houses,  and  6d.  upon 
those  houses  which  contain  shops.  I propose  to 


INTENDED  NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
CITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  corporation  are  about  to  erect  schools 
for  orphans  at  Brixton,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Bunnirig,  their  architect.  There  will  be 
school-rooms  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  a 
large  dining-hall,  to  be  used  in  common.  On 
the  face  of  the  gallery,  which  runs  round  the 
latter,  Mr.  Bunning  proposes  to  introduce  bas- 
reliefs  of  Hogarth’s  series,  “The  Good  and  Bad 
Apprentices.”  At  one  end  of  the  hall  there 
will  be  a statue  of  Whittington,  and  at  the 
other  a statue  of  the  original  of  Scott’s  Jeannie 
Deans. 

Mr.  Bunning  deserves  credit  for  the 
endeavours  he  uniformly  makes  to  bring  the 
sister  arts  into  union. 

Externally  the  building  is  of  simple  (Italian) 
character,  and  is  constructed  of  red  bricks 
with  stone  dressings. 


* The  power  of  such  publications  as  The  Builder,  and 
the  success  of  those  principles  which  such  publications 
have  advocated,  were,  we  conceive,  forcibly  manifested  in 
the  following  remarks  by  the  Chancellor  in  his  speech.  “ I 
have  looked  to  that  which,  iu  my  opinion,  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  our  labouring  and  working 
population.  They,  to  a great  extent,  are  not  represented 
in  this  house  : they  cannot  put  pressure  upon  those  who 
sit  here,  which  will  induce  them  to  advocate  their  peouliar 
interests  ; and  they  are,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  spe- 
cial objects  of  the  care  and  solicitude  of  the  Government, — 
government  being  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  many, 
and  not  of  the  few.  We  have  given  the  many  food  and 
clothing,  but  there  remained  one  other  matter  ol  vital  im- 
portance to  them — their  dwellings.  It  was  for  their  sakes, 
and  to  remedy  this  evil,  that  I last  year  carried  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  upon  bricks.  It  is  for  their  sakes  that  I pro- 
iose  this  year  to  reduoe  the  duty  upon  foreign  timber.  So 
.ar  as  the  comfort  of  the  country  labourers  is  concerned, 

I do  not  know  that  more  can  be  done  for  them;  but  there 
remains  another  class — that  large  portion  ot  the  labouring 
population  who  are  crowded  in  the  dark  alleys  and  narrow 
streets  of  our  towns.  There  is  evidence  beyond  dispute  of 
the  effects  produced  upon  them  by  the  dark  and  unwhole- 
some character  of  their  dwellings.  There  is  evidence  be- 1 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  PAVING  BOARDS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

As  to  the  remarks  by  “A  District  Surveyor” 
relative  to  the  general  consolidation  of  paving 
boards,  allow  me  to  say,  in  Scotland  the  watch- 
ing, lighting,  cleansing,  paving,  and  sewering 
are  now  all  under  one  general  board  of  police 
management.  To  illustrate  the  bad  effects  of 
divided  management,  I may  mention  that  some 
years  ago  there  existed  within  the  present 
municipal  police  boundary  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, no  less  than  four  distinct  police  establish- 
ments acting  quite  independently  of  each  other. 
The  consequence  of  this  system  of  divided 
management  was,  marked  inefficiency  in  every 
one  of  the  departments  mentioned. 

Since  the  whole  have  been  amalgamated,  and 
brought  under  one  general  management,  im- 
provement has  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
Many  miles  of  sewers  have  been  laid.  Streets 
formerly  nearly  impassable  are  paved.  Whole 
districts  formerly  enveloped  in  darkness  are 
now  lighted  up ; and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
authorities  are  steadily  purchasing  old  and 
ruinous  tenements,  with  the  laudable  view  of 
soon  being  able  to  open  up  the  wynds  and  ven- 
nels  of  the  city.  The  best  of  it  is  that  all  these 
improvements  have  been  carried  into  effect  free 
of  any  additional  assessment  on  the  rate-payers. 
I will  tell  you  how  this  united  general  board 
is  enabled  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  they  contract  for  their 
supplies  of  work  and  material  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  thus  not  only  secure  the  services  of 
respectable  contractors,  but  effect  a saving. 
As,  for  instance,  the  gas  company,  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  supply  the  gas  re- 
quired for  the  street  lamps  for  a period  of  ten 
years  in  place  of  annual  contract,  made  an 
abatement  in  their  price  equal  to  1,000L 
per  annum.  The  contractor  for  the  supply  of 


yond  dispute  of  the  effects  which  those  who  are  crowded 
into  dark  cellars  aud  ill-ventilated  apartments  suffer  from 
that  cause.  We  have  evidence  in  abundance  of  the  stunted 
growth,  the  deformed  limbs,  the  broken  constitutions,  tho 
enfeebled  intellects,  which  are  the  consequences  of  the  de- 
privation of  air  and  light.  We  determined  that,  as  soon  as 
it  was  in  our  power,  so  far  as  taxation  contributed  to  these 
effects,  we  would  do  all  we  could  to  place  the  labouring 
poor  in  a better  sanitary  condition ; and  that,  so  far  as  it 
depended  upon  us,  we  would  endeavour  to  remedy  that 
state  of  things  which  was  proved  beyond  dispute  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  misery  and  death.  I shall  feel,  that  having 
contributed  to  cheapen  their  food  and  clothing,  aud  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  dwellings  as  cheap  as  can  be  afforded, 
we  shall  close  that  course  well  with  measures  to  oestovr 
upon  the  labouring  population  in  our  towns  the  unre- 
stricted enjoyment  of  the  light  and  air  of  heaven. 
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granite-paving  stones,  also,  in  consequence  of 
getting  a contract  for  the  supply  of  20,000 
tons  in  place  of  an  occasional  order  for  small 
quantities,  reduced  his  price  from  20s.  to 
16s.  6d.  per  ton;  and  similar  reductions  have 
been  effected  with  many  others  on  the  same 
principle. 

A popularly-elected  board  for  the  manage  - 
ment of  the  lighting,  paving,  cleansing,  and 
sewering  of  the  whole  metropolis  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  inhabitants. — Friend  to 
Improvement. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

Experiments  with  Mr.  Bakewell’s  copying 
telegraph  have  been  made  between  London  and 
Brighton,  with  a view  to  test  whether  distance 
would  interfere  with  the  power  of  transmitting 
copies  of  writing.  An  instrument  at  the  central 
office  of  the  Electric-Telegraph  Company,  in 
Lothbury,  was  placed  in  connection  with  a 
corresponding  instrument  at  the  York  Hotel, 
Brighton,  and  a communication  in  writing  was 
opened  between  these  stations.  The  trial,  it  is 
said,  was  perfectly  successful.  The  writing 
formed  by  electro-chemical  decomposition 
could  be  distinctly  read  and  the  signatures 
could  be  recognised.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  transmission  was  effected  was  about  150 
letters  a minute,  and  a much  greater  speed  is 
said  to  be  attainable  in  regular  work.  The 
messages  were  written  in  full,  with  capitals, 
points,  and  figures ; but  abbreviations,  and 
even  short-hand  symbols  might  of  course  be 
used.  This  telegraph  possesses  peculiar  means 
of  obtaining  secresy  as  well  as  authenticity. 
Some  of  the  communications  were  impressed 
invisibly  on  the  paper,  so  that  no  trace  of 
writing  could  be  seen  until  the  messages  were 
washed  with  a solution  that  rendered  them 
instantly  legible.  Thus  the  beau- ideal  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  as  we  regarded  this  very 
ingenious  invention  on  its  first  announcement, 
seems  to  have  been  at  length  actually  realized, 
and  any  one  may  now  take  his  seat  on  a stool 
in  Lothbury,  and,  with  the  flourish  of  a pen- 
holder radiating  to  the  coast  of  his  sea-girt 
abode,  write  his  signature  on  documents  lying 
“ before  him”  on  a desk  scores  of  miles  away 
from  its  cognate  stool.  Have  we  not  here, 
too,  already  a power  “much  more  akin  to  those 
of  ancient  magic  than  to  those  even  of  modern 
matter  of  fact?” Amongst  the  most  re- 

markable productions  from  Birmingham  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  there  will  be  a piece 
of  iron  wire  for  telegraphic  purposes,  a mile 
long, — the  greatest  length  of  wire,  it  is  said, 

that  has  ever  been  drawn. The  telegraph 

between  Paris  and  Brussels  has  been  opened. 

From  experiments  made  on  the  wires  of 

the  telegraph  of  the  Versailles  Railway,  the 
mean  quickness  of  sound  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  3,485  metres  per  second, — more  than 
double  the  speed  laid  down  by  Newton, 
Halley,  Duliamel,  and  others.  If  any  one  had 
heretofore  dared  to  contravene  the  stereotyped 
dicta  of  men  so  eminent  on  a such  point,  and 
to  declare  their  calculations  to  be  thus  far  de- 
fective, he  would  have  certainly  been  denounced 
not  only  as  a mistaken,  but  as  little  short  of  a 
sacrilegious,  humbug:  thus  does  an  enlightened 
people  venerate  and  believe  in  even  the  errors 
of  their  great  men,  and  inaugurate  them  as  the 
truth.  Nevertheless,  “ all  old  things  are  pass- 
ing away  : all  things  are  becoming  new.” 


MACHINES  FOR  WORKING  AND 
POLISHING  MARBLE. 

In  connection  with  the  paper  which  we 
gave  last  week  on  the  mechanical  processes  em- 
ployed in  sculpture,  some  of  our  readers  have 
asked  for  particulars  concerning  the  machines 
used  for  cutting,  working,  and  polishing 
marble.  We  cannot  supply  their  wants  better 
than  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  information  on 
this  subject  contained  in  the  third  volume  of 


Mr.  Holtzapffel’s  excellent  work,  “ Turning 
and  Chemical  Manipulation.” 

“ In  the  horizontal  sawing  machine  for 
marble  patented  by  Mr.  James  Tulloch  in 
1824,  the  entire  arangements  are  combined  in 
a very  effective  manner,  for  cutting  a block  of 
marble  into  a number  of  parallel  slabs,  of 
any  thickness,  at  one  operation.  The];  iron 
framework  of  the  machine,  shown  in  fig.  1, 
consists  of  four  vertical  posts  strongly  con- 


Fire  in  Thames  Bank  Depository. — 
We  regret  to  learn  that  property  estimated  at 
an  enormous  value  has  been  destroyed  by  a 
fire  which  occurred  on  Monday  morning  last, 
in  the  Thames  Bank  Depository,  in  the  Rane- 
lagh-road,  Pimlico.  It  appears  that  the 
“ Home  for  Artizans  ” during  the  International 
Exhibition,  mentioned  by  us  some  time  since, 
only  constituted  a portion  of  the  same  pre- 
mises ; and  it  is  a curious  circumstance  that 
after  our  remarks  were  made  on  the  “ Home,” 
the  proprietor  of  the  depository  wrote  to  us, 
stating  his  fear  that  these  remarks  might  lead 
depositors  to  suppose  that  their  goods  were  in 
danger  from  fire  if  in  such  proximity  to  the 
“ Home,”  whereas  the  depository  was  fire- 
proof, and  away  from  the  “ Home.” 


nected  together  at  the  top  and  bottom,  to  form 
a stationary  frame  from  10  to  14  feet  long,  4 to 
5 feet  wide,  and  8 to  12  feet  high,  within  which 
the  block  of  marble  to  be  sawn  is  placed.  The 
two  upright  posts  at  each  end  of  the  stationary 
frame  have,  on  their  insides  opposite  to  each 
other,  perpendicular  grooves,  within  each  pair 
of  which  slides  up  and  down  a square  vertical 
frame  : to  the  lower  end  of  each  of  these  slides 
is  affixed  a spindle  carrying  two  guide  pulleys, 
or  riggers,  upon  which  the  horizontal  saw 
frame  rests,  and  is  reciprocated  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  saw  frame  is  thus  traversed 
within  the  fixed  framing,  and  supported  upon 
the  four  guide  pulleys  of  the  vertical  slides, 
which  latter  are  themselves  suspended  by 
chains  coiled  upon  two  small  drums  placed 
overhead.  On  the  same  spindle  with  the  drums 
is  a large  wheel,  to  which  a counterpoise  weight 
is  suspended  by  a chain.  The  weight  of  the 
counterpoise  is  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  the  saw 
frame  to  descend  when  left  to  itself,  and  which 
thus  supplies  the  necessary  pressure  for  causing 
the  penetration  of  the  saws.  The  saw  frame  is 
made  rectangular,  and  from  2 to  3 feet  longer 
than  the  distance  between  the  vertical  slides, 
in  order  to  permit  of  the  horizontal  traverse 
of  the  saws,  which  is  from  18  to  20  inches. 
To  allow  of  the  blades  being  fixed  in  the  frame 
with  the  power  of  separate  adjustment,  every 
blade  is  secured  by  rivets  in  a clamp  or  buckle 
at  each  end  : the  one  extremity  of  the  buckle 
embraces  the  saw,  the  other  is  made  as  a hook: 
the  buckle  at  one  end  of  the  saw  is  hooked 
upon  a horizontal  bar  fixed  across  the  end  of 
the  saw  frame,  and  the  opposite  end  of  the 
frame  has  a groove  extending  its  entire  width, 
through  which  a separate  hook,  provided  with 
a vertical  tightening  wedge,  is  inserted  for 
every  saw,  which  thus  admits  of  being  replaced 
without  deranging  the  position  of  the  neigh- 
bouring blades. 

The  distances  between  the  saws,  and  their 
parallelism  with  the  sides  of  the  frame,  are 
adjusted  by  means  of  iron  blocks  made  of  the 
exact  thickness  required  in  the  slabs  of  marble: 
the  blocks  and  blades  are  placed  alternately, 
| and  every  blade  is  separately  strained  by  its 


tightening  wedge  until  it  is  sufficiently  tense- 
The  blocks'are  sustained  between  two  trans- 
verse bars,  called  gage  bars,  and  are  allowed  to- 
remain  between  the  blades,  to  give  them  addi- 
tional firmness. 

The  traverse  of  the  saw  frame  is  given  by  a 
jointed  connecting  rod,  attached  by  an  adjust- 
able loop  to  a long  vibrating  pendulum,  that 
is  put  in  motion  by  a pair  of  connecting  rods, 
placed  one  over  the  other,  and  leading  from 
two  cranks  driven  by  the  engine.  All  three 
connecting  rods  admit  of  vertical  adjustment 
on  the  pendulum.  The  connecting  rod  of  the 
saw  frame  is  placed  intermediately  between  the 
other  two,  but  its  exact  position  is  regulated 
by  the  height  at  which  the  saws  are  working,, 
as  it  is  suspended  by  a chain  and  counterpoise 
weight,  which  allow  it  to  descend  gradually 
downwards  on  the  pendulum,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cut,  so  as  always  to  keep  the  con- 
necting rod  nearly  horizontal. 

In  the  London  Marble  Works  four  of  these 
sawing  machines  of  different  sizes  are  grouped 
together,  with  the  driving  shaft  and  pendulums 
in  the  middle,  and  so  arranged  that  each  pair 
of  saw  frames  reciprocate  in  opposite  directions 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  balance  the  weight 
and  reduce  the  vibration. 

Another  mode  of  traversing  the  saw-frame 
sometimes  adopted,  is  by  means  of  a vertical 
frame  that  is  reciprocated  horizontally,  on 
slides,  and  the  connecting  rod,  instead  of  being 
jointed,  is  fixed  rigidly  to  the  saw  frame,  and 
slides  upon  a vertical  rod.  Various  other  un- 
important modifications  in  the  construction  of 
the  machines  are  also  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  machines,  was  found  to  be  the 
supplying  of  the  sand  and  water  mechanically 
to  the  whole  of  the  cuts  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  now  successfully  effected  by  the  follow- 
ing arrangement.  Above  the  block  of  marble 
to  be  sawn,  is  fixed  a water  cistern  or  trough, 
extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
frame,  and  measuring  about  one  foot  wide  and 
one  foot  deep  : about  twenty  small  cocks  are 
arranged  along  each  side  of  the  cistern,  and  a 
small  but  constant  stream  from  each  of  the 
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cocks  is  received  beneath  in  a little  box  : a 
sloping  channel  leads  from  every  box  across 
the  bottom  of  a trough  filled  with  sand,  which 
mingles  with  the  water  and  flows  out  in  sepa- 
rate streams  that  are  conducted  to  each  of  the 
saw  cuts.  In  the  first  construction  of  this 
apparatus  for  the  feed,  the  sloping  channels 
were  led  straight  across  the  bottom  of  the 
sand  trough,  but  it  was  then  found  that  the 
water  excavated  little  tunnels  in  the  sand, 
through  which  it  flowed  without  carrying  the 
sand  down.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
leading  the  channels  across  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  in  a curved  line,  when  viewed  in  plan. 
The  form  of  the  channels  is  shown  in  ficr.  2, 


Fig.  2. 

which  represents  four  channels  cut  across  the 
middle  of  their  length,  to  show  their  section, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  channels 
are  made  as  a series  of  Gothic-shaped  tunnels 
supported  only  on  the  one  side,  and  open  on 
the  other  for  the  admission  of  the  sand : the 
water  flows  through  these  tunnels,  and  conti- 
nually washing  against  the  convex  side  of  the 
channel  undermines  the  'sand,  which  falls  into 
the  water  and  is  carried  down  : to  assist  this 
action  the  attendant  occasionally  stirs  up  the 
sand  to  loosen  it.  There  is  a sand  trough  and 
set  of  channels  on  each  side  of  the  water 
cistern,  so  that  every  saw  cut  receives  two 
streams  of  sand  and  water  in  the  course  of  its 
length. 

The  saws  having  been  adjusted  to  the  proper 
distances  for  the  required  slabs,  the  saw  frame 
is  raised  by  means  of  a windlass  and  the  sus- 
pending chains  attached  to  the  vertical  frames, 
and  the  block  of  marble  to  be  sawn  is  mounted 
upon  a low  carriage,  and  drawn  into  its  posi- 
tion beneath  the  saws,  and  adjusted  by  wedges. 
The  saws  are  then  lowered  until  they  rest  upon 
the  block,  the  counterpoise  weights  are  ad- 
justed, and  the  mixed  sand  and  water  allowed 
to  run  upon  the  saw  blades,  which  arc  put  in 
motion  by  attaching  the  connecting  rod  to  the 
pendulum.  The  sawing  then  proceeds  mecha- 
nically until  the  block  is  divided  into  slabs, 
the  weight  of  the  saw  frame  and  connecting 
rod  causing  them  gradually  to  descend  with 
the  progress  of  the  cutting. 

To  allow  the  sand  and  water  to  flow  readily 
beneath  the  edges  of  the  saw  blades,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  horizontal  frame  should  be 
slightly  lifted  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  This 
is  effected  by  making  the  lower  edges  of  the 
frame,  which  bear  upon  the  guide  pulleys, 
straight  for  nearly  the  full  length  of  the 
stroke,  but  with  a short  portion  at  each  end 
made  as  an  inclined  plane,  which  on  passing 
over  the  guide  pulleys  lifts  the  frame  just 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  feed  to  flow  beneath 
the  saws.* 


I should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perienced chimney-builders  as  to  the  different 
internal  plans  of  engine  chimneys.  In  this 
neighbourhood  (Bristol)  all  the  chimneys  are 
cones  following  nearly  the  external  form.  Is 
there  any  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  making 
the  lower  end  of  the  flue  as  small  as  the  orifice 
at  the  top  ? If  so,  may  such  internal  flue  be 
constructed  as  a separate  cone,  bonded  or  not 
to  the  outer  one,  or  must  it  be  part  of  the  solid 
fabric.  S.  c F 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

Part  III.,  due  to  the  subscribers  of  1850, 
has  been  issued,  and  Part  I.,  for  1851,  is  just 
ready.  The  committee,  up  to  this  time,  have 
fairly  fulfilled  all  their  obligations,  and  the 
subscribers  have  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  return  they  have  had  for  their  money 
as  to  justify  them  in  pressing  others  to  become 
members,  and  so  increase  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive. 

The  text  for  1850  consists  of  an  Essay  on 
Heat,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Burn  ; an  Essay  on  Ven- 
tilation,  by  tile  same  ; an  Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Architectural  Design,  by 
Mr.  Wightwick;  and  a continuation  of  the 
list  of  terms  connected  with  the  art,  and  form- 
ing the  skeleton  of  the  proposed  Cyclopccdia, 
the  great  work  to  which  the  efforts  of  the 
Society  all  tend.*  The  essays  on  Heat  and 
Ventilation  contain  useful  information.  “The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Architectural  De- 
sign,” is  somewhat  too  large  a title  for  six 
pages  of  letter-press. 


£5oo&0. 

Chemistry  of  the  Four  Ancient  Elements,  Fire , 
Air,  Earth,  and  Water  .-  an  Essay  founded 
upon  Lectures  delivered  before  her  most 
yracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  By  Thomas 
Griffiths,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Medical  College  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital.  Second  edition.  Parker,  Strand 
1851. 

Mr.  Griffiths’s  book  is  well  suited  to  effect 
its  designed  object,  namely,  to  excite  feelings 
of  interest  regarding  the  fascinating  science  of 
chemistry.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  intended 
for  those  who  have  not  studied  the  science, 
and  indeed  is  not  even  meant  as  a student’s 
book  so  much  as  a mere  easy  introduction  to 
the  more  formal  study  of  the  science.  Never- 
theless, “ the  four  ancient  elements,”  as  Pro- 
fessor Griffiths  calls  them,  will  be  here  found 
to  embrace,  in  a general  way,  the  whole  range 
of  chemistry,  all  known  substances  ranging 
themselves  under  some  relation  or  othe'r  to 
these  four  forms  of  existence,— the  solid,  fluid, 
aeriform,  and  pyriform.  It  is  questionable, 
perhaps,  whether  the  original  idea  of  the  more 
enlightened  ancients  in  comprehending  all 
natural  substances  under  these  “four  ancient” 
forms  meant  anything  else,  or  was  really  de- 
signed to  signify  a belief  in  four  elements  rather 
than  four  forms  of  matter.  Even  fire  the 
ancient  chymists  or  alchemists  can  be  proved 
to  have  divided  into  two  species,  “ combustible 
fire”  and  “incombustible  fire;”  so  that 
whatever  was  their  belief,  it  was  really  not  that 
fire  was  one  of  four  elements.  In  all  proba- 
bility their  incombustible  fire  was  oxygen 
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ENGINE  CHIMNEYS. 

Having  an  order  to  design  an  engine  chim- 
ney of  a pleasing  outline,  I drew  a curve  from  1 i-f  , _ 

the  neck  to  the  base  line,  the  shaft  being  10  •! 1 1?  th.?!r  V1.c°mbLustJle1  fire  7as  oxygen 
diameters  high  and  the  neck  one-third  the  f’  , ^hlch  f 16  h,«h.er  °/der  of  them 
diameter  of  the  base.  w.er®  perfectly  well  acquainted,  as  well  as 

Upon  applying  my  compasses  to  form  sectional  I tTthenE,  Wh,}e  lhu%d°ingr  jU„sti£e 
plans  of  the  structure  I found  that  the  circles  I f°  6 .on°inators  of  tbe  ldea  of  the 
touching  each  other  of  the  outline  I had  drawn  I 5“r  ancient  dements,  however,  we  must 

increased  uniformly  from  the  top  downwards,  I ? ° r®mark  <bat  this  author,  in  his  mtroduc- 
glving  apparently  an  easy  geometrical  method  1 L°iXh  th^  °np  alchemy,  opens  a loophole,  to 
of  producing  entasis  in  every  description  of  if  b lhey  are  not  entitled,  for  their  escape 
column.  I have  applied  the  system  to  various  I cflarse  bel"«  ‘h<=  "lest  of  im- 

columnar  orders,  and  I believe  it  is  scarcelv  P °"”  unless  alchemy  were  much  more  than 
ossible  to  improve  the  entasis  produced  in' y | a mere  sear-cA  for  an  agent  or  agents  to  com- 
■ his  manner.  The  larger  the  scale  of  the  I , !,  .S?°”  and  thus  to  constitute  gold 

drawing  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  found  i , Ingmngsorae  attention totheliistory 

the  result,  whatever  may  be  the  ratio  of  in-  I of  chel"lstI7.  we  dipped  into  several  of  the  more 
crease  in  the  circles.  The  method  appears  to  1 f tlle-n‘‘c  records  of  alchemy,  and  umformly 
give  facility  for  the  accurate  setting  out  of  any  I ‘-gS°d  thal  the  authors  mada  n0  roere  Pretence 
ddl™n  "'ilh0"t  the  use  of  unwieldy  trammels  j .SSEritSSS 
or  distant  centres.  of  the  members  and  the  profession  to  this  list  of  terms; 

— — — — — ! they  also  request  the  contribution  of  drawings  and  articles 

To  be  continued.  for  subjects  contained  in  that  list  under  the  letter  A. 


to  be  in  search  of  such  agents,  and  in  hope  of 
finding  them,  but  gave  express  instructions, 
such  as  they  were,  though  in  enigmatical 
r?rT’J “ow .to,  PrsPare  them;  just  as  Professor 
Griffiths  might,  how  to  prepare  certain  acids 
and  alkalis  wherewith  to  form  certain  neutral 
salts.  It  is  very  erroneous,  therefore,  to  state 
as  he  and  most  other  modern  chemists  do * 
that  the  ancient  alchemists  merely  hoped  to 
Jind  such  agents,  and  merely  searched  for 
them,— although  students  of  their  enigmatical 
instructions  merely  did  so.  There  must  be  a 
reconsideration  of  this  subject,  and  the  alche- 
mists, one  and  all  of  them  (mere  students  ex- 
cepted), must  either  be  condemned,  out  and 
out,  as  the  basest  of  liars  and  grossest  of 
impostors,  or  their  pretensions  be  fully  recog- 
nised and  acceded  to : they  cannot  rank  in 
the  class  of  mere  dreaming  enthusiasts  at  all. 

As  a specimen  of  the  work,  we  may  quote 
the  following  remarks  on  lime  : — 

“Lime  is  well  known,  and  generally  ob- 
tained from  a variety  of  marble  called  lime- 
stone, which  is  very  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  England  ; and  if  it  be  heated  red  hot  in 
kilns,  the  lime  remains  as  a white  solid  mass, 
popularly  called  quick-lime,  or  live-lime,  in 
allusion  to  its  active,  strong,  and  caustic  na- 
ture, as  it  corrodes  and  destroys  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  with  great  facility. 

Lime  has  a very  powerful  affinity  for 
water,  which,  when  poured  upon  it,  combines 
with  the  evolution  of  great  heat : this  opera- 
tion is  called  slaking  the  lime,  and  is  con- 
ducted on  a large  scale  by  builders  before 
mixing  the  lime  with  sand  for  mortar,  which  is 
of  inestimable  value  in  architecture,  where 
stone,  marble,  or  brick-work  require  cement- 
ing together,  as  it  sets  or  hardens  into  a very 
solid  compact  mass. 

When  lime,  or  any  other  substance,  com- 
bines with  water,  the  result  is  called  a hydrate 
(the  term  being  derived  from  the  Greek  vSwp, 
water) ; but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
an  actual  solution  of  the  substance  takes  place, 
although  such  is  frequently  the  case  to  a con- 
siderable extent. 

Thus,  if  slaked  lime  be  mixed  with  water 
into  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  for  some  hours  in  a stoppered 
glass  bottle,  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  will 
subside  or  precipitate  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a 
perfectly  clear  liquid,  containing  only  a very 
little  lime  in  actual  solution,  but"  tastino- 
strongly  acrid,  and  having  the  property  of 
restoring  the  blue  colour  to  litmus-paper, 
which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid  : it  is  one 
of  the  substances  called  alkaline,  and  it  com- 
bines with,  or  neutralises  acids. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  lime  obtained  in 
the  foregoing  process  is  called  lime-  water  : it 
undergoes  a curious  change  when  poured  into 
a shallow  dish,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to 
the  air : it  becomes  covered  with  a white  film, 
and  loses  its  acrid  taste,  and  action  upon  the 
test-paper. 

In  many  former  experiments  lime-water 
was  employed  as  a test  for  carbonic  acid;  and 
the  change  just  alluded  to  depends  upon  the 
formation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  from  a very 
minute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  air 
invariably  contains,  in  addition  to  its  larger 
essential  elements,  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  lime  contained  in  the 
lime-water,  when  exposed  to  air,  reverts  che- 
mically to  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it 
existed  in  the  limestone  previous  to  the  action 
of  heat,  limestone  being  a natural  compound 
of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  or  carbonate  of 
lime. 

1 he  affinity  between  these  two  substances 
being  destroyed  by  fire  or  heat,  the  carbonic 
acid  evaporates  along  with  the  smoke  of  the 
furnace,  whilst  the  lime  remains  in  a pure 
state,  but  ready  to  unite  again  with  carbonic 
acid,  whenever  it  may  be  presented  : for  this 
reason  pure  lime-water  is  used  as  a test  of 
carbonic  acid,  be  it  produced  by  combustion, 
respiration,  or  any  other  means. 

Limestone,  or  marble,  which  is  chemically 
the  same  substance,  may  be  also  decomposed 
by  a powerful  agent,  called  muriatic  acid 
(from  the  Latin  word  muria,  sea-salt,  because 
extracted  from  sea-salt) : this  acid  will  imme- 
diately liberate  the  vapour  in  question,  so  that 
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nronerties  carbbe  examined  with  the  | climber  high  up  into  his  subject  he  will  And, 
its  p I . when  he  has  ascended  them,  that  he  nan 


greatest  facility.  . 

The  apparatus  required  is  very  simple  : let  a 
pint  glass-bottle,  with  a narrow  mouth,  be 
provided  with  a cork,  through  which  a bent 
pewter  tube,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  passes 

^In  \he  bottle  place  two  ounces  of  small 
fragments  of  white  marble;  then  quickly  pour 
in  sufficient  muriatic  acid  to  cover  them  : im- 
mediately insert  the  cork,  with  its  tube,  into 
the  neck  of  the  bottle;  and  then  dip  the  end 
of  the  tube  beneath  the  water  in  the  trough  : 
numerous  bubbles  will  escape,  which  result 
from  the  strong  effervescence  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  bottle  : they  are  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  may  be  collected  in  bottles 
filled  with  water,  and  inverted. 

The  theory  of  the  action  which  produces  the 
effervescence  may  be  readily  understood : 
marble  is  a compound  of  carbonic  acid  and 
lime : they  are  united  by  a certain  degree  of 
affinity ; but  muriatic  acid  has  a greater 
affinity  for  lime  than  carbonic  acid  lias,  and 


when  he  has  ascended  them,  that  he  has 
cleared  many  obstructions,  and  is  in  a good 

position  for  a fresh  flight. 

A previous  edition  of  Mr.  Quested  s little 
introductory  book  on  land  surveying  has  been 
already  noticed  by  us. 


imtdcrlianea. 


Houses  for  Labourers. — You  frequently 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  industrious  classes 
in  your  truly  valuable  work  : you  may  there- 
fore not  object  to  insert  the  following  few 
lines.  Many  gentlemen  are  professors  of  phi- 
lanthropy ; but  when  the  touchstone  is  ap- 
plied, how  frequently  do  they  prove  repellants. 
In  the  matter  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
working  men — make  them  appear  to  pay  well, 
how  many  benevolent  individuals  are  ready  to 
come  forward  to  assist  with  their  purses ; 
knowing  that  in  such  case  too  much  comfort 


affinity  for  lime  than  carbonic  acia  nas,  atm  cannot  be  supplied.  Even  gentlemen  of  ti  e 
therefore  unites  with  it  to  form  muriate  of  profession  seem  to  hold  economy  more  in  view 
lime  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  in  its  pure  than  any  other  point.  It  would  seem  as  if  one 
of Vapour-  this  is  a very  instructive  and  all  agree  in  making  a broad  dislinc  ion 
example  of  chemical  affinity,  and  if  sufficient  between  the  comforts  of  the  poor  _andjldh 


example  ui  luumuu  a, , , , , , 

muriatic  acid  be  used,  the  whole  of  the  marble 
will  vanish,  having  yielded  its  lime  to  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  its  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the 
bottles  in  the  trough.” 


ueiYveeii  tuc  t.tnmuiw  r _ 

We  have  now  a model  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  world  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  I allude 
to  that  noticed  in  The  Builder  of  a few  weeks 
since.  Produce  a list  of  high-sounding  names 
to  recommend  a work,  and  anything  will  be 
gulped  down  by  the  people.  I hope  the  ln- 


Longman  and  Co.  1851. 

In  this  book  the  student  of  electro- 
metallurgy principles  and  practice  has  his 
subject  developed  in  a scientific  form,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  peruse  throughout 
before  lie  attempts  to  dabble  in  electro- 
metallurgy experiments ; otherwise,  in  place  of 
finding  this,  as  it  really  is,  a pursuit  both  profit- 
able and  delightful,  he  may  meet  with  such 
obstacles  and  reverses  as  may  induce  lnm  to 
give  up  the  attempt  in  despair  and  disgust. 
The  subject  is,  nevertheless,  even  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  only  holds  its  place  in  science  as 
a newly-organized  branch  yet  to  be  ramified  in 
a thousand  directions  into  beautiful  and  fruitful 
results.  In  the  meantime  we  have  here  a com- 
pendium of  all  that  has  been  done,  in 
the  first  place,  in  maturing  the  requisite 
apparatus  and  materials ; and,  in  the  next, 
in  turning  out  those  varied  and  beautiful 
works  which  render  this  new  branch  of 
manufacture  as  well  as  of  science  both 
a pleasure  and  a profit.  The  subjects  more 
particularly  treated  of  are,— galvanic  batteries 
and  other  apparatus  employed  in  reduction  of 
metals,  substances  capable  of  receiving  the 
metallic  deposit,  laws  regulating  the  reduction 
of  metals,  electro-gilding,  silver-plating,  &c. 
the  multiplication  of  coins  and  medals,  copy- 
ing of  seals  and  plaster  casts,  multiplication 
of  brasses,  manufacture  of  moulds  from  fruits, 
vegetables,  &c.,  application  of  electro-metal- 
lurgy to  sculpture,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  pur- 
poses, multiplication  of  types,  copper  and 
steel  plates,  woodcuts  and  daguerreotypes,  and 
on  galvanic  etching,  electro-disruptive  etching, 
and  voltaic  blasting.  There  is  an  appendix  on 
« Electro-Metallurgic  Patents,”  and  the  book  is 
illustrated  by  electrotypes  and  numerous  wood- 
cuts. The  present  edition  contains  not  only 
the  results  of  the  author’s  own  experimental 
researches,  but  some  account  of  the  processes 
and  experiments  carried  on  by  others,  from 
which  source  alone  this  edition  has  been  in- 
creased about  one-sixth  in  bulk  beyond  the 
limits  of  those  previously  issued  and  now  ex- 
hausted. We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  author 
has  expunged  some  unwise  and  erroneous 
expressions  which  appeared  in  the  first  edi- 
tion,   


The  Mechanic's  and  Schoolboy's  Steps  to  the 
Mathematics.  By  John  Quested.  Lon- 
don : Rolfe  and  Fletcher. 

The  Art  of  Land  Surveying  explained  by  Short 
and  Easy  Rules.  By  the  same.  Second 
edition. 

These  “ Steps  to  the  Mathematics  ” will  be 
found  easy  ones,  even  by  the  most  short- 
winded,  and  though  they  will  not  take  the 


four  doors  opening  into  it,  occupying  two 
sides,  and  the  window  a third ; two  of  the 
doors  leading  to  bed-rooms,  and  an  entrance  to 
the  principal  bed-room  through  the  scullery. 
Gentlemen,  I am  sorry  to  say,  frequently  bestow 
more  expence  on  the  plan  of  a hound-kennel 
than  on  the  habitation  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  indebted  for  their  every  comfort.  Building 
is  not  like  an  article  of  apparel, — a coat,  for  in- 
stance, where,  if  a gentleman  pays  five  per 
cent,  more,  and  should  require  two  or  three 
per  annum,  he  would  be  paying  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  yearly  ; whereas  the  former  being 
once  well  done,  might  not  require  any  substan- 
tial repairs  for  perhaps  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury.—W.  L. 

Water-pipes  in  Frost  Time.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  plumber, 

“ On  a method  of  preventing  water-pipes  from 
bursting  during  frost.”  Mr.  Macpherson  gave 
a full  description  of  the  means  at  present 
adopted  to  prevent  this  highly  destructive 
occurrence,  such  as  outside  coverings  of  straw, 
rope-yarn,  &c.,  to  the  pipes  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, and  also  the  mode  generally  recom- 
mended of  allowing  the  water  to  run  or  circu- 
late partially  through  the  pipes,  all  of  which 
he  demonstrated  to  be  practically  useless,  and 
showed  that  the  only  effectual  means  of  pre- 
serving pipes  from  the  action  of  frost  was 
simply  to  keep  them  empty.  The  difficulty, 
however,  even  in  this,  was  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected changes  of  temperature,  which  often 
in  a single  night  froze  the  whole  water  con- 
tained in  the  pipes,  rendering  this  precaution 
also  useless,  unless  attended  to  with  great  care. 
He  conceived  it  possible  to  employ  some  self- 
acting apparatus  to  shut  off  the  water  and 
empty  the  pipes,  or  to  have  a machine  so  con- 
structed as  to  shut  a cock  at  the  freezing  point 
of  water  (thirty-two  degrees),  and  to  reopen  it 
when  a rise  of  temperature  took  place.  Water, 
as  we  all  know,  expands  in  freezing,  and  Mr. 
Macpherson  applied  this  expansive  principle 
to  a small  body  of  water  confined  in  a better 
conductor  of  heat  than  the  lead  pipes,  and  in 
connection  with  a double-acting  valve  to  shut 
off  the  water  and  empty  the  pipes. 

Egyptian  Art  and  Scenery.  — No 
scenery  is  grander  in  its  impression,  for  none 
is  so  symbolical.  This  grand  and  solemn 
nature  has  imposed  upon  the  art  of  the  land 
the  law  of  its  own  being  and  beauty.  Out  of 
the  landscape,  too,  springs  the  mystery  of 
Egyptian  character,  and  the  character  of  its 
art.  Often,  in  a luminously  blue  day,  as  the 
Howadji  sits  reading  or  musing  before  the 
cabin,  the  stratified  sand  mountain-side,  with 
a stately  arcade  of  palms  on  the  smooth  green 


below,  floats  upon  his  eye  through  the  serene 
sky  as  the  ideal  of  that  mighty  temple  which 
Egyptian  architecture  struggles  to  realise — and 
he  feels  that  he  beholds  the  seed  that  flowered 
at  last  in  the  Parthenon  and  all  Greek  archi- 
tecture. The  beginnings  seem  to  have  been 
the  sculpture  of  the  hills  into  their  own  forms, — 
vast  regular  chambers  cut  in  the  rock  or  earth, 
vaulted  like  the  sky  that  hung  over  the  hills, 
and,  like  that,  starred  with  gold  in  a blue 
space.  From  these  came  the  erection  of  sepa- 
rate buildings,  but  always  of  the  same  grand 
and  solemn  character.  In  them  the  majesty 
of  the  mountain  is  repeated.  Man  cons  the 
lesson  which  Nature  has  taught  him.  Ex- 
quisite details  follow.  The  fine  flower-like 
forms  and  foliage  that  have  arrested  the  quick 
sensitive  eye  of  artistic  genius,  appear  presently 
as  ornaments  of  his  work.  Man,  as  the 
master,  and  the  symbol  of  power,  stands  calm 
with  folded  hands  in  the  Osiride  columns. 
Twisted  water  reeds  and  palms,  whose  flowing 
crests  are  natural  capitals,  are  added.  Then 
the  lotus  and  acanthus  are  wreathed  around 
the  columns,  and  so  the  most  delicate  detail  of 
the  Egyptian  landscape  re-appeared  in  its 
art.  But  Egyptian  art  never  loses  this  cha- 
racter of  solemn  sublimity.  It  is  not  simple 
infancy,  it  was  the  law  of  its  life.  The  art  of 
Egypt  never  offered  to  emancipate  itself  from 
this  character — it  changed  only  when  strangers 
came.  Greece  fulfilled  Egypt.  To  the  austere 
grandeur  of  simple  natural  forms,  Greek,  art 
succeeded  as  the  flower  to  foliage.  lhe 
essential  strength  is  retained,  but  an  aerial 
grace  and  elegance,  an  exquisite  elaboration 
followed ; as  Eve  followed  Adam.  For  Grecian 
temples  have  a fine  feminineness  of  character 
when  measured  with  the  Egyptian.  That 
hushed  harmony  of  grace — even  the  snow- 
sparkling  marble,  and  the  general  impression, 
have  this  difference.  Such  hints  are  simple 
and  obvious— and  there  is  no  fairer  or  more 
frequent  flower  upon  these  charmed  shores, 
than  the  revelations  they'  make  of  the  simple 
naturalness  of  primitive  art. — Nile  Notes. 

Chester  Savings  Bank  Competition. 
—A  premium  of  20 1.  having  been  offered  for 
the  best  design  for  the  Chester  Savings  Bank, 
there  were  seven  competitors.  Ihe  selection 
has  fallen  on  Mr.  James  Harrison,  of  Chester. 
The  selected  design  for  the  Savings  Bank  is  in 
the  Tudor  style.  In  the  elevation  to  Grosvenor- 
street  there  is  a decorated  entrance  archway, 
with  the  city  arms  over  it,  and  a parallel  para- 
pet, enriched  with  shields,  and  terminating 
with  gable  ornament.  In  the  front  facing  the 
bridge  there  are  two  gables  and  a large  pro- 
jecting bow-window  corbelling  out  over  the 
three-light  lower  window.  rlhe  parapets  are 
embattled  and  panelled.  A clock  tower  rises 
from  the  parapet  at  the  north-west  angle,  and 
is  carried  up  square  until  it  attains  a sufficient 
elevation  for  the  clock  to  be  seen  over  the 
roof.  Above  the  clock  is  an  open  octagonal 
lantern,  crowned  with  a crocketed  cupola  ter- 
minating with  a vane. 

Fire  at  Constantinople.— The  winter 
palace  of  the  Sultan’s  brother-in-law,  Mehemet 
Ali  Pacha,  has  been  consumed  by  fire.  The 
loss  is  calculated  at  150,000/. 

Twisting  and  Rolling  Iron.— A patent 
specification  has  been  enrolled  by  C.  Harratt, 
of  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  merchant,  for 
making  piles  or  fagots  of  iron  for  rolling  into 
bars  or  plates  for  railway  and  other  purposes, 
by  coiling  a rod  or  bar  round  a bundle  of  rods 
or  bars,  so  as  to  lay  the  grain  in  different 
directions,  and  cause  the  fibres  to  be  well 
interlaced. 

Tenders  for  Drainage.  — Herewith  I 
forward  the  list  of  tenders  supplied  for  drain- 
age-pipes, to  be  supplied  for  the  Rugby  Local 
ifoard  of  Health,  by  reference  to  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  builders  are  not  the  only  persons 
who  disagree  in  their  calculations.  The 
quantities  were  all  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Rammnell : — H.  H. 


Standing,  Frankling,  and  Co.. . ,£3,080  0 0 

Farnley  Iron  Company  2,875  7 1J- 

Thomas  Smith 2,800  0 0 

Spencer  and  Co.  ..  2,151  2 3 

Edward"  Brook 1,900  0 0 

Henry  Doultonand  Co. (accepted)  1,900  0 0 

Henry  Walsall  and  Co.  (schedule  of  prices) 
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Manchester  Royal  Institution. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  on 
Monday  in  last  week.  The  report  stated  that 
the  greatest  number  attending  the  exhibition 
this  season,  in  any  one  week,  was  936.  The 
wish  expressed  by  a considerable  number  of 
the  leading  artists,  that  it  should  be  held  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  after  the  close  of  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition,  and  their  statement 
of  their  intention  to  contribute  if  such  change 
was  made,  had  determined  the  council  to  hold 
the  next  exhibition  during  the  autumn.  The 
Heywood  prizes  had  been  distributed.  The 
council  did  not  consider  any  architectural  de- 
sign as  of  sufficient  merit  and  importance  to 
deserve  a prize,  but  a “ Design  for  a Civic 
Building,”  by  Mr.  Solomons,  was  thought 
worthy  of  commendation.  Mr.  J.  A.  Ham- 
mersley,  principal  of  the  Manchester  School 
of  Design,  having  presented  to  the  institution 
a painting  of  “Mountains  and  Clouds;  a 
Scene  from  the  top  of  Loughrigg,”  had  been 
elected  the  first  associate.  It  had  been  esti- 
mated that  no  less  than  100,000  persons  had 
passed  through  the  rooms  of  the  institution  in 
four  days,  to  view  the  statuettes  of  the  Peel 
testimonial. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. 
— The  appeal  to  the  Government  by  the 
British  Association  in  favour  of  a sufficient 
Parliamentary  grant  to  insure,  within  a reason- 
able time,  the  completion  of  the  ordnance  sur- 
vey of  Scotland  has  been  presented  to  Lord 
John  Russell  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane 
and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  backed  by 
the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch,  Roxburghe,  and 
Richmond,  Lords  Eglinton,  Cawdor,  Minto, 
and  many  other  Scottish  proprietors.  A select 
committee  to  inquire  and  report  has  been 
moved  for  in  the  Commons,  and  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Charteris,  in  moving  for  this  committee, 
remarked,  that  although  the  Scottish  survey 
was  begun  in  1809,  only  l-l6th,  or  the  county 
of  Wigan,  was  yet  published.  On  the  English 
survey,  702,0001.  had  been  expended ; on  the 
Irish,  820,000/. ; and  on  the  Scottish,  only 
66,000/.  : so  that  “justice  to  Scotland  ” now 
demanded  some  attention  to  its  interests  on 
this  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  ordnance 
will  now  shortly  have  something  else  to  do 
than  play  mischief  amongst  the  civil  surveyors 
from  want  of  work  of  a more  legitimate  kind 
to  do. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Brassey.— At  the 
London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate-hill,  on  Wed- 
nesday, in  last  week,  an  elegant  banquet  was 
given  to  Mr.  Brassey,  the  railway  contractor, 
by  about  200  of  his  employers  and  coadjutors, 
including  a number  of  the  chief  engineers, 
directors,  and  other  officials  of  various  rail- 
ways. Mr.  Meeking,  one  of  Mr.  Brassey’s 
workmen,  presented  the  testimonial,  which 
consisted  of  a silver  gilt  salver,  nearly  3 feet 
in  diameter,  surmounted  with  a border  of  oak 
leaves,  the  disc  ornamented  with  twenty-four 
raised  medallions,  twelve  of  them  enamelled 
portraits  of  railway  engineers, — G.  Stephenson, 
R.  Stephenson,  Brunei,  Locke,  Cubitt,  Bruff, 
Errington,  Rendall,  J.  Cubitt,  Biddell,  Robert- 
son, and  Dockray, — the  other  twelve  represent- 
ing, also  in  enamel,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant engineering  works  achieved  on  the 
great  trunk  lines.  In  addition  to  this  tes- 
timonial, the  presentation  included  full-length 
portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brassey.  In  all, 
the  cost  of  this  presentation  is  said  to  have 
been  about  3,000/. 

Donations  for  Church  Building. — 
Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton,  the 
eminent  brewers,  have  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  of  the  Church  Extension 
Fund  the  munificent  sum  of  1,000/.  towards 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  the  church  of 
St.  Thomas,  at  Lambeth.  Sir  Edward  North 
Buxton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  given  500/.  addi- 
tional, and  Robert  Hanbury,  Esq.,  500/.  addi- 
tional, for  the  same  purpose.  Messrs.  Barclay 
and  Perkins,  the  brewers,  have  given  the  sum 
of  1,000/.  towards  the  Southwark  fund  for 
1 building  churches  and  chapels.  Lord  R. 

Grosvenor  has  given  2,000/.  towards  the  erec- 
; tion  of  a church  at  Norwood ; the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  3,000/.  for  a church  and  schools 
i at  Croydon ; the  Bishop  of  London  3,000/. 
towards  new  churches  in  the  metropolis  ; Mr. 


Charles  Freake,  of  Brompton,  5,000/.  towards 
anew  church  in  Onslowsquare,  Brompton; 
the  Rev.  John  Fletcher  has  given  1,000/.  to- 
wards a new  church  at  Paddington ; Mr. 
C.  J.  Bevan,  the  banker,  1,000/.;  Sir  W.  R. 
Farquhar,  1,000/.;  Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Bevan,  500/. ; 
Mr.  B.  Shaw,  500/. ; Mr.  John  Deancon,  500/.; 
Mr.  J.  Labouchere,  500/.,  towards  St.  An- 
drew’s Church,  Lambeth.  The  Solicitor- 
General  has  given  1,000/.  towards  a church 
in  Palmer’s  Village,  Westminster.  Mr.  Thomas 
Baring,  M.P.  has  given  1,000/.  towards  St. 
Thomas’s  Church,  Lambeth.  “A  Friend,” 
per  the  Bishop  of  London,  has  given  5,000/. 
towards  new  churches  to  be  erected  in  the 
metropolis.  “A  Friend”  of  the  incumbent 
has  given  5,666/.  for  a new  church  in  Lough- 
borough-road,  Denmark-hill.  The  Rev.  C. 
Kemble  has  given  1,200/.  towards  a new 
church  at  Stockwell.  Mr.  Henry  Vallance  has 
given  1,000/.  towards  a new  church  in  Ken- 
sington. Mr.  William  Cotton  has  given  500/. 
towards  new  churches  in  the  metropolis.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  have  given 
500/.  towards  a new  church  in  Newington. 
Mr.  Edward  Wigan,  500/.,  and  C.  B.  Young, 
500/.  towards  a new  church  in  St.  Matthew’s 
district,  Denmark-hill. — Morning  Advertiser. 

Map  of  Bradford  wanted.— The  Brad- 
ford council  have  got  their  Improvement  Act, 
but  have  decided  to  do  without  the  map  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  enable  them  to  do 
any  thing  with  the  Act  for  which  they  have 
striven.  They  have  swallowed  their  pig,  but 
choke  upon  the  tail.  They  have  sunk  their 
well,  as  the  Bradford  Observer  remarks,  and 
fixed  their  pump,  but  they  grudge  the  expense 
of  a handle.  At  a recent  meeting  they  for- 
mally refused  to  procure  a map,  either  that  of 
the  Ordnance  survey  or  any  other.  The  cost 
of  the  former,  it  is  said,  would  be  700/.  less 
than  the  cost  (2,000/.)  of  a new  survey.  The 
paper  quoted  points  to  Leeds,  where  for  want 
of  proper  previous  levels  a large  sum  of  money 
expended  in  the  important  matter  of  draining 
has  been  absolutely  flung  away.  The  corol- 
lary, we  trust,  will  not  be  flung  away  upon  the 
Bradford  council. 

Thickness  of  Party  Walls. — At  the 
Birmingham  County  Court,  on  the  27th  ult., 
an  action  was  brought  to  recover  2/.  10s.,  as 
damages  done  to  a garden  by  the  fall  of  a 
party  wall,  this  arising,  as  was  alleged,  from 
the  insecure  nature  of  its  construction.  Mr. 
Cutts,  a respectable  surveyor,  had  inspected 
the  wall,  which  was,  as  so  frequently  oc- 
curs, but  a 4^-inch  erection,  and,  in  his 
judgment,  such  walls  were  too  slight  for  their 
purpose,  however  well  they  might  be  put 
together.  After  hearing,  the  judge  said  it  was 
evident  the  wall  was  not  sufficiently  strong. 
Plaintiff  would  have  a verdict  for  30s.,  damages 
to  garden. 

The  Designs  Act  Extension  Bill. — 
This  Bill  has  at  length  been  read  a third  time 
in  the  Commons.  It  has  undergone  some 
“ amendments,”  however.  On  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee,  to  the  surprise  no  less 
than  the  sorrow  of  some  who  were  present, 
Mr.  Arkwright  opposed  its  progress,  and 
moved  its  consideration  “ that  day  six 
months.”  As  immediately  remarked  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  “Of  all  the  members  of  the 
House — remembering  the  illustrious  name 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  bore — he  was  the 
last  from  whom  he  should  have  expected 
opposition  to  a measure  for  protecting  in- 
genuity in  inventions,  whether  these  inventions 
emanated  from  a foreigner  or  an  Englishman.” 

“ Not  so  fast,”  will  others  doubtless  remark  : 

“ it  was  to  be  expected,  from  these  very  ante- 
cedents, that  one  who  had  benefited  so  vastly 
of  old  by  the  plunder  of  other  men’s  brains 
from  the  very  want  of  such  a protective  Act, 
should  desire  that  a state  of  things  which  had 
worked  so  well  to  his  own  hereditary  glory  and 
advantage,  should  continue  unamended.”  As 
for  ourselves,  however,  not  even  a natural  in- 
dignation at  such  an  opposition  from  such  a 
quarter  will  induce  us  to  appropriate  so  much 
severity  of  resentment  as  our  own.  Never- 
theless, whatever  be  the  faults  or  shortcomings 
of  the  “Designs  Act  Extension  Bill,” — con- 
sidering its  object, — considering  the  benefits 
already  actually  derived  from  that  Act  of  which 


it  is  but  an  extension,  we  do  think  that  it  was 
not  for  an  Arkwright,  whichever  view  we  take 
of  the  original  merits  of  the  personal  question, 
to  attempt  to  obstruct  such  a measure,  more 
especially  after  it  “had  been,”  as  Mr. 
Labouchere  said,  “ maturely  considered  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where,  out  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  examined  on  the  subject, 
only  one  witness  was  opposed  to  the  measure.” 
Poor  inventors,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  now 
more  safely  exhibit  their  cherished  inventions 
in  the  International  Exhibition  of  Industry 
and  Art.  In  most  cases  we  trust  there  is  still 
time,  as  we  always  hoped  there  would  be,  to 
do  so. 

Ivy  on  Buildings. — A correspondent, 

Oxomensis,”is  anxious  to  have  our  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  ivy  in  its  influence  on  buildings, 
— whether  it  be  injurious  or  beneficial.  By 
reference  to  the  volume  of  The  Builder  for 
1847  (pages  319,  379,  391,  &c.),  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  subject  has  been  already  mooted  in 
oui  columns ; but  there  still  remains  some 
doubt  on  the  subject.  Taking  up  the  question 
started  in  The  Builder,  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  (as  might  be  almost  anticipated) 
advocates  the  cause  of  so  ornamental  a plant 
as  ivy  : so  does  “ a rural  dean ; ” but  we  should 
think  there  cannot  be  a doubt  of  the  necessity 
for  watchfulness  and  examination,  to  prevent 
the  ivy  from  twining  round  copings,insinuating 
itself  into  joints  or  cracks,  or  concealing  decay 
of  any  description,  and  so  preventing  its  repair. 
Otherwise  it  would  appear  from  the  evidence 
that  ivy  really  protects  buildings  from  damp 
and  decay,  and  as  it  is  an  elegant  ornament,  all 
that  may  really  be  requisite  to  guard  against 
its  injurious  influences  would  appear  to  be  a 
thorough  examination  occasionally,  and  a 
pruning  of  the  ivy,  or  repairing  of  the  wall, 
where  it  may  be  necessary. 

Monster  Sheet  of  Glass.— A large  cast- 
iron  plate  has  just  been  planed  by  the  Haigh 
Foundry  Company,  which  is  intended  for  the 
Sutton  Glass  Works,  to  cast  a monster  sheet 
of  plate-glass  for  the  World’s  Exhibition.  The 
dimensions  are  18  feet  6 inches  long,  and  10 
feet  4 inches  broad ; the  plate  itself  being  three 
inches  thick,  with  plates  to  strengthen  it 
underneath. 

Assessment  of  Great  Northern 
Railway.— On  Wednesday  in  last  week,  at 
a meeting  of  the  representative  vestry  of  St. 
Pancras,  Mr.  G.  W.  F.  Cook  brought  up  a 
report  of  the  assessment  committee  as  to  the 
assessment  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Black- 
wall  and  West  India  Dock  Junction  Railways. 
The  report  set  forth  that,  with  regard  to  the 
Great  Northern  line  and  terminus  in  St. 
Pancras,  they  had  assessed  the  buildings,  &c., 
as  follows  :— Offices,  2,340/.;  goods  depart- 
ment, 3,3 66/.  ; passenger  station,  2,533/,  j 
arrival  and  departure  stations,  2,600 /. ; goods 
sheds,  3,73 6/. ; coke  and  coal  depot,  560/. ; 
engine-house,  4,800/.;  locomotive  stock  for 
railway,  3,993/.;  boundary  wall,  1,680/.;  chairs, 
sleepers,  rails,  &c.,  7,086/. ; and  other  items  ; 
making  a gross  total  assessment  of  34,000/., 
producing  a gross  rating  of  1,700/.,  and  net 
1,530/. : thirty-three  acres  of  land,  at  30/.  per 
acre,  999/. ; making  the  total  net  assessment  of 
the  railway  to  the  parish,  2,603/.  The  report 
was  ultimately  adopted. 

Exhibition  of  Modern  French  Art 
in  England.  — We  are  informed  that  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  bring  all  the 
works  of  modern  French  art  now  exposed  in 
the  Louvre,  to  this  country  for  exhibition  and 
sale ! 

Memorial  Window.  — A stained  glass 
window  was  last  week  inserted  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  of  Norwich  Cathedral  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Professor  Smyth.  It  con- 
tains three  principal  openings,  surmounted 
with  tracery.  The  glass  is  composed  of  three 
canopies  in  the  chief  openings,  incorporating 
figures  of  saints.  Beneath  are  scriptural  sub- 
jects, viz.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Crucifixion,  and  Christ  amongst  the  Doctors. 
The  tracery  above  the  canopies,  is  filled  with 
angels  with  scrolls,  musical  instruments,  &c. 
&c.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  window  runs 
the  inscription.  There  is  a marble  slab  beneath 
on  which  is  a more  detailed  inscription.  Mr. 
Warrington,  of  London,  is  the  artist. 
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American  Patents. — A patent  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  John  A.  Sprague,  for  an  Im- 
proved Machine  for  Excavating  and  Convey- 
ing Earth.  “ The  machine  consists  of  wheels, 
axles,  tongue,  and  forward  bolster,  of  a 
common  two-horse  wagon,  the  fore  and  hind 
axles  of  which  are  coupled  together  by  a 
frame,  upon  which,  near  the  fore  end,  is  a 
windlass,  consisting  of  a lower  cross  timber, 
and  two  upright  timbers,  and  an  upper  cross 
timber,  and  an  iron  shaft,  and  a rag 
wheel,  and  a crank.”  He  claims  the  com- 
bination of  the  series  of  elevators  with  the 
scoop  and  a rising  and  falling  earth  bed  fur- 
nished with  an  apparatus  for  emptying  the 
same,  the  whole  arranged  and  acting  sub- 
stantially as  described.  He  also  claims  a 
regulator  to  the  scoop  attached  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purposes  specified.— Mr. 
Alanson  Cary  has  a patent  for  an  Improve- 
ment in  Machines  for  Dressing  Irregular 
Forms.  “The  nature  of  my  invention,”  he 
says,  “consists  in  a horizontal  bench,  in  or 
near  the  centre  of  which  is  a circular  table, 
which  is  fitted  in  such  a manner  to  the  bench 
as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a circular  motion  : 
the  table  carries  two  slides,  placed  at  right 
angles,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  one 
capable  of  sliding  in  a line  across  the  circular 
table,  and  the  upper  one  sliding  in  rebates  or 
guides  in  the  lower  one  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  lower  one  itself  slides  : 
the  work  to  be  operated  upon  is  secured  by 
dogs  to  a plate  above  the  top  slide,  and  by 
means  described,  receives  such  a motion 
that  a fixed  point  will  mark  the  required 
pattern  on  the  work  : a rotary  cutter  is  sus- 
pended on  a swinging  arm  above  the  work : 
this  is  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  take  a cut 
of  the  required  thickness,  and  while  motion  is 
given  to  the  work  in  the  required  direction,  it 
will  cut  it  to  the  required  form.”  The  inventor 
claims  the  toothed  wheel  upon  the  shaft,  “ ar- 
ranged so  that  it  is  capable  of  being  thrown 
in  gear  with  either  of  the  racks,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  dog  on  the  slide  and  the  notched 
projection  on  the  table,  by  which  the  slide  is 
locked  to  or  unlocked  from  the  table  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  wheel  to  give  either  a 
rectilinear  motion  to  the  said  slide,  or  a circu- 
lar motion  to  the  table,  as  may  be  required,  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  substantially 
as  set  forth.” 

Protection  of  House  Property. — The 
Nottingham  and  Nottinghamshire  Owners’ 
and  Agents’  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
House  Property,  on  the  27th  ult.  held  their 
first  annual  meeting,  when  a report  was  read 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  society  has 
steadily  progressed  since  its  formation,  its 
members  now  representing  nearly  7,000  houses, 
and  that  its  finances  are  in  a healthy  state,  the 
benefits  far  surpassing  even  what  at  first  was 
expected.  A sum  had  been  lost  by  the  mem- 
bers during  the  past  year,  of  nearly  100/.  by 
parties  clandestinely  leaving  the  premises 
they  had  occupied;  but  in  no  one  instance 
had  these  parties  been  able  to  obtain  a tene- 
ment belonging  to  any  other  member,  so  that 
eventually  they  would  find  an  asylum  in  the 
houses  of  non-members  only. 

Steam  Boiler  Explosions. — An  appa- 
rently safe  and  simple  mode  of  testing  high- 
pressure  boilers  is  suggested  by  a correspond- 
ent of  a Manchester  paper  On  a Saturday, 
after  the  engine  is  stopped,  fill  the  boiler  to 
be  tested  completely  full  of  water,  then  work 
the  force-pump  attached  to  the  engine  by 
hand,  loading  the  safety-valve  to  one-third 
more  pressure  than  the  boiler  is  com- 
monly worked  at.  Any  weak  part  that 
might  be  in  the  boiler  would  give  way, 
without  doing  any  damage  other  than 

pointing  out  the  place  wanting  repair. An 

apparatus  to  provide  an  efficient  and  constant 
supply  of  water  to  boilers  has  been  patented 
by  Mr.  Gray,  of  Glasgow,  engineer.  It  con- 
sists of  an  open  iron  ten-gallon  cistern,  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  boiler.  In  the  centre  is  a 
cylindrical  three-gallon  vessel,  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  the  boiler  by  two  pipes, 


the  top  of  each  tube  is  a conical  valve  opening 
downwards,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
is  a valve  opening  upwards,  to  admit  water 
from  the  cistern.  A lever  is  jointed  on  the 
edge  of  the  cistern,  forked  to  support  a tun- 
dish,  holding  about  two  gallons,  and  so  hung 
as  to  empty  its  contents  on  descending  : on 
the  other  end  is  a weight  heavier  than  the 
tundinh  when  empty.  Water  is  supplied  to 
the  latter  by  a pipe  having  a cock  and  ball 
float,  which  regulates  the  discharge.  We  have 
not  room  to  describe  the  action  of  this  ap- 
paratus, but  it  is  said  to  be  economical  in  cost, 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Competition  for  New  Town-Hall, 
Hf.mel  Hempstead,  Herts. — We  are  in- 
formed that  the  committee  appointed  to  ad- 
judicate upon  the  drawings  submitted  for  the 
above  building,  have  decided  upon  erecting  the 
design  furnished  by  Mr.  George  Low,  London. 
The  style  is  Elizabethan. 

Statue  for  Trafalgar  - square. — 
Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  statue  of  King 
George,  now  deposed  in  Leicester-square,  be 
placed  on  the  vacant  pedestal  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  the  non-occupation  of  which  is  un- 
sightlythe  statue  would  then  still  remain  in 
St.  Martin’s  parish,  of  which  I subscribe 
myself— An  Ex-Churchwarden. 

The  Statues  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard.— A correspondent  calls  attention  to  the 
slate  of  the  four  statues  at  the  base  of  that  of 
QueenAnne,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard.  He  says 
the  steps  are  disjointed,  and  asks  “ why  should 
the  costly  works  of  the  sculptor  be  so  utterly 
neglected  ? A pair  of  old  stockings  are  weekly 
looked  after,  and  our  mothers  teach  us  that  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  and  we  all  know  that 
this  applies  to  all  stations,  circumstances,  and 
things  in  life.  The  same  hint  will  apply  to 
the  cloisters  at  Westminster.” 

Model  Dwellings  at  Brighton. — A 
branch  of  the  metropolitan  Association  for 
Improving  the.  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  has  been 
formed  at  Brighton.  Lord  Carlisle  was  in  the 


For  building  three  pair  of  semi-detached  cottages  at 
Finchley,  for  Mr.  W.  Morgan.  Mr.  Eppy,  architect : — 

Ploughman £2,379 

Richardson 2,017 

Taylor 1,795 

Seal  and  Jackson  (accepted)  1,696 

For  a set  of  wool  rooms,  &c.,  Nottingham.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Hine,  architect : — 

Pollock  and  McLennan  £1,367 

Atack  1,200 

Farrell  and  Griffiths  1,145 

Norman  and  Booth 1,090 

Hall 1,074 

Ferguson 1,038 

J.  and  B.  Dales 1,035 

C.  C.  and  A.  Dennett  (accepted)...  1,030 

For  a new  church,  to  be  built  at  Clapham.  Mr.  J. 
Tarring,  architect : — 

Burton £7,328 

Holland  7,192 

Haynes  7,020 

Nesham  6,887 

Niton  6,736 

Riggs  6.617 

Piper  6,555 

Bra?3  6,392 

Myers  6,269 

For  two  Italian  Villas,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  A.R.A.. ; 
Messrs.  Castle  and  Jayne,  architects.  Quantities 
furnished. 

Glenn  £1,092 

Henry  Burton  1,688 

Haynes  and  Co 1,410 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Southicark. — “ G.  C.  ’’  suggests  that  a cheerful  and  more 
agreeable  aspect  should  be  given  by  painting  to  Southwark 
Bridge. 

“ Larch  Wood." — A correspondent  asks  for  information 
as  to  the  durability  of  larch. 

“ Draining  Bedford  Level.” — Another  inquirer  wants  to 
know  what  means  are  to  be  used  to  draiu  the  groat  Bedford 

“ Scnex”  (we  will  see  to  it),  " A.  B.,”  “E.  C.,”  “ J . S.” 
(Randall  and  Saunders,  Bath),  “C.  F.  D.”  (shall  hear 
“Chanticleer”  Crow),  “Rev.  R.  C.,”  “ Mr.  P.,”  “ Lord 
L.,”  “ G.  H.,”  “G.  P.,”  “Mr.  II.,”  “ Oxoniensie,” 
“ F.  C.  H.”  “G.  W.,”  “T.  R.,”  “W.  G.,”  “Dr.  B.” 
“M.  and  A.O'C. ,”  “S.L.,  juu.,”  “ J.H."  (we  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  the  information),  “ J.  D.  P.,"  “ R.  M.,”  “ J . C.,” 
“ W.  S.,”  “ J.  H.  H.”  (a  gallery  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
for  “The  Architectural  Exhibition ”),“  A.  S.,”_“A  Sub- 
scriber,” “ Something  New”  (by  writing  to  Munich),  “ A 
Subscriber,"  Carlisle  (advice  on  such  data  would  but  mis- 
lead : employ  an  architect),  " S.  K."  (we  cannot  assist), 
“ Messrs.  H.,"  “ R.  B.,”  “ M.  P.,”  “ W.  M.  and  T.,”  “ J . 
E.  B.  C.,”  “ W.  M.,”  “Constant  Reader”  (there  is  no 
foundation  for  t he  report  as  to  plot  of  ground,  Parliament- 
J,  S.”  (we  are  not  aware  of  any  further  pro- 


__  _ street),  .. . v..~  — « — --  — y . - 

.......  ...  • n .-1,  I cress),  “Rev.  F.  B.  A.”  (we  will  send  if  practicable) 

chair  at  the  numerous  meeting  at  which  it  was  ^ << Marinus " (the  best  advice  wo  can  give  is, — employ  - 


resolved  to  form  the  branch  association. 

Glass  Chimney-pieces.  — At  a recent 


competent  architect),  “ B.,”  Folkstone  (there  is  no  gene- 
ral Act  on  the  subject),  “ I.  C.  B.(”  “ W.  P.”  (if  our  cor- 
espondent refers  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  London,  the 


meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  map  is  not  yet  published),  “G.  w.  B.,  E.B.T.  (there 

. 1 „ 1 ; a r _ a TTnrract  ovt.i  I are  several  theories;  but  we  have  not  time  to  refer), 

Arcba2ologlcal  oOCiet),  Mr.  A.  r or  rest  exill  ,,  j . E.,”  “H.  D.  O.”  (five  per  cent,  usually,  unless  amount 
bited  a glass  chimney-piece,  f-inch  thick,  j be  small,  when  more  may  be  charged.  Expenses  may  be 
enamelled  with  colour  and  gold  The  eubeti- | ^ 

tution  of  glass  for  marble  and  other  stones  in  « The  Book  t0  t]ie  county  Courts,”  by  D.  E.Colom- 
architectural  decoration  has  been  already  I bine,  Solicitor.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  “Industrial 
patented  by  Miss  Wallace,  of 

as  formerly  described  in  The  Builder,  and  2nd  edition.  J.  w.  Parker.  “ illustrations  of  Meduevai 
quoted  from  its  columns  by  many  of  our  con- 1 

temporaries.  1 of  Appnratu3  for  the  Use  of  Lectures  and  Experiments 

^ _ iii  Mechanical  Philosophy,”  by  the  Rot.  R.  Willis,  M. A., 

F.R.S.,  &c.,  with  three  plates.  J.  Weale,  High  Holborn. 


TENDERS 

For  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  Borough  Market, 
Southwark : — 


H.  W.  Cooper  

Curtis  

W.  Holmes 

Carter 

Rowland  and  Evans... 

J.  Cooper  

T.  Rider  

.1  and  J.  Coleman  (ac 
Walker  and  Soper  ... 


epted)  .. 


£1,898 

1,832 

1,635 

1,570 

1,527 

1,490 

1,410 

1,294 

1,265 


For  a range  of  warehouses,  Nottingham.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Hine,  architect,  Nottingham.  Quantities  furnished 


Pollock  and  McLennan  . 
Farrell  and  Griffiths 

Atack  . ..  

J.  and  B.  Dales 

Hall 

Norman  and  Booth  . . 

Ferguson  

C.  C.  and  A.  Dennett  .... 
Ncule  and  Wilson  (accep 


6,200 

4,949 

4,790 

•1,765 


For  the  erection  of_r 
Liverpool : Mr.  Raffles 


Ba 

£ 

4,236 

3,660 

3,577 

3,530 

£.  s. 
4,386  0 
3,561  10 
3,650  0 
3,550  0 
3,184  0 
3,150  0 

T.  Haines 

J.  & W.  Jones  

A.  it  G.  Holmes 

H.  Gate9  (accepted)  

SoeitHd  centralo  Des  Architectes.  Bulletin  pour  L’ exer- 
cise, 1851."  Paris. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 

Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONDUCTORS.  — 


Lightning 

U.  8.  NEWALL  and  CO.  Patentees  of  the  Cooper  Rope 
Lightning  Conductor,  beg  to  inform  the  nobility,  clergy,  Ac.  that 
they  supply  Lightning  Conductors,  with  the  point  and  all  staples 
complete  for  fixing,  at  one  shilling  the  foot,  whatever  the  altitude 
of  the  building  intended  to  be  protected. 

It.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.’S  Patent  Copper  Rope  Conductor  is 
being  used  by  architects,  engineers,  ana  scientific  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

References  are  permitted  to  Mr.  Fremin.  of  the  Adclphi ; Mr. 
James  Mitchell,  of  Leicester.  Office  and  Warehouse,  130,  Strand 
London. 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  & son,  , -l 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithogrnph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities  with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices  ;wl 
generally  charged.  __ 

17,  GATE-STREET.  LTN.’i  •LX’S-INN-FIELOrv 

Bills  of  quantiti es,  m a ps,  pl a n s , , 

ELEVATIONS,  and  every  description  of  LITHOGRAPHY, 
iccuted  with  despatch,  at  C.  MOODY’S  Lithographic  Establish-  fl 
ent,  257,  High  Holborn.  Every  requisite  supplied  for  writing  or  til 


JILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— Bills  of  Quan-  -I. 

tities.  Ac.,  LITHOGRAPHED  with  celerity,  attention,  and  iitl 
.ciinomv.  Maps.  Plans,  Ac.,  reduced  or  enlarged,  and  every  de-  : o 
scription  of  Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawings  executed  ir  * 
lost  superior  manner,  in  plai T!‘>- >— 


r tinted  Lithography. 


QUANTITIES.— 


3,300  3,220 
3,197  2,912 
3,230  2,928 


Bills 

W.  P.  METCHIM,  Lithographer  and  Draughtsman.— 
Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawings  printed,  either  plain  or 
in  tints,  i n a very  superior  manner.  Plans,  elevations,  Ac.  enlarged  ii 
or  reduced  on  stone,  by  efficient  draughtsmen.  Bills  of  quantities,  • 
specifications,  and  circulars  lithographed  in  a few  hours,  and  at  u 

a great  saving  in  price.--"’''  ‘ 

Adelplii,  London. 


),  Parliament-street,  and  1,  Adam-street,  t 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  19,  1851. 

ONG  bright  days  may  now  be 
looked  for,  and  we  repeat  the 
advice  we  have  before  given, 
that  our  young  readers  should 
seize  such  brief  opportunities  as 
occur,  and  be  off  with  their  sketch-books  to 
some  of  the  fine  old  remnants  of  the  past  which 
stud  the  country.  Health,  recreation,  and  know- 
ledge may  all  be  found  thus.  For  the  second 
of  these  we  are  warm  advocates  : the  provision 
of  innocent  amusement  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  a state. 

“ Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails. 

In  dolour  long  thy  life  may  not  endure ; 

Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails  : 
Without  Gladness  avails  no  Treasure.” 

And  if  you  will,  however  adverse  the  cir- 
cumstances and  threatening  the  appearances, 
you  may  ever  “ smell  the  rose  above  the  mould.” 
“All  work  and  no  play”  does  not  merely 
make  “Jack  a dull  boy,”  but  an  unhappy  one, 
and  sometimes  a dangerous. 

W e had  a delightful  day,  aided  by  fine  weather 
and  a pleasant  companion,  last  week  at  Ely, 
which,  out  of  the  way  as  it  once  was,  is  now,  by 
means  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Line,  readily 
accessible.  A wander  through  the  cathedral 
there,  or  indeed  through  any  of  our  cathedrals, 
is  full  of  interest,  apart  from  the  tangible 
beauties  it  presents;  but  the  mind  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  it.  “ There  is  a sense  of 
hearing  that  the  vulgar  know  not,  and  the 
voices  of  the  dead  breathe  soft  and  frequent  to 
those  who  can  unite  the  memory  with  the 
faith.” 

The  story  of  Ely  is  tolerably  clear  for  nearly 
1200  years  back,  when  we  see  Etheldreda,  the 
virgin-wife,  founding  a religious  establishment 
there,  the  ruins  of  which  may  yet  be  traced. 
We  have  the  Danes  burning  her  church  in 
8/0,  and  its  re-dedication  (after  restoration)  by 
Dunstan.  Then  we  have  Simeon,  in  1081, 
laying  the  foundation  of  a new  conventual 
church,  the  present  cathedral,  and  carrying  on 
the  works  till  1093,  when  he  died.  Other 
bishops  continued  the  work  till  1189.  How 
well  these  were  done,  the  nave  and  transepts 
bear  witness.  Of  one  portion  of  this  Norman 
work,  the  south-west  transept,  we  gave  an 
illustration  a few  weeks  ago,*  when  we  called 
it,  rightly,  one  of  the  most  striking  specimens 
of  the  architecture  of  the  period  that  remains 
to  us.  Northwold,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (1235  to  1252),  built  the 
presbytery.  This  man,  says  Bishop  Godwin, 
was  much  commended  for  his  house-keeping 
and  liberality  to  the  poor,  “ which  may  well 
seeme  strange,  considering  the  infinite  deale 
of  money  spent  by  him  in  building  of  his  church 
and  houses.  The  presbytery  of  the  cathedral 
church  he  raised  from  the  very  foundation,  and 
built  a steeple  of  wood  toward  the  Gallilee 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church.”  The  pres- 
bytery is  a magnificent  specimen  of  Early 
English  : the  sight  of  it  is  worth  a journey  of 
a hundred  miles.  Alan  de  Walsingham,  under 
Bishop  Hotham,  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 


* Seo  p.  75,  ante. 


century,  put  up  the  octagon  lantern  at  the  junc 
tion  of  the  nave  and  principal  transept,  the 
old  tower  having  fallen  : and  in  the  next  cen- 
tury Alcock  and  West  put  up  the  two  chapels 
which  bear  their  names,  and  are  specimens  of 
the  last  period  of  pointed  architecture.* 

The  Lady  Chapel,  which  is  peculiarly  placed, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  should  on  no 
account  be  missed  by  the  visitor.  It  is  a 
truly  beautiful  specimen  of  the  decorated 
period,  though  sadly  disfigured : the  arcade 
and  stalls  around  the  walls  are  scarcely  to  be 
matched  for  the  beauty  of  their  details,  which 
resemble  in  several  respects  those  of  the  north 
porch  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  at  Bristol. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  the 
important  works  in  hand  at  Ely  for  the 
restoration  of  the  edifice : we  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  do  so  more  in]  detail. 
Much  has  been  done  here  at  great  cost,  and 
more  is  now  going  on,  including  fitting  up  the 
organ  in  a gallery  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir  (with  a new  stone  staircase  up  to  it),  and 
a carved  oak  screen  at  the  junction  with  the 
transept.  Mr.  Scott  is  the  architect  engaged 
upon  the  work,  and  Rattee  is  the  carver. 

Some  of  the  stained  glass,  by  the  way,  that 
has  been  put  in  is  muzzy  and  bad ; and  the 
experimental  paintings  in  the  south-west  tran- 
sept are  perfectly  abominable,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  removed. 

Besides  the  buildings  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  at  Ely,  are  some  others 
(remains  of  the  old  conventual  arrangements) 
which  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  at 
the  same  time  excellent  specimens  of  their  re- 
spective styles.  Bishop  Crawden’s  Chapel 
is  one  of  the  best  of  these,  and  of  this  we 
now  give  an  interior  view.f 
This  chapel  is  a detached  building  to  the 
south  of  the  cathedral.  It  had  for  some 
time  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  but  is  now,  together  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  cathedral,  undergoing  a 
careful  restoration— and  there  are  but  few 
specimens  of  the  same  date  more  deserving  of 
preservation.  Some  time  since  in  giring  a 
view  of  the  screen  to  Bishop  Alcock’s  chapel, 
we  remarked  that  the  work  was  too  much 
crowded  together : here  we  have  the  detail  so 
judiciously  arranged  that  no  portion  of  it  is 
lost.  The  chapel  is  about  30  feet  in  length, 
by  14  feet  in  width  : it  is  divided  into  four 
bays  : the  two  nearest  the  east  end  are  occupied 
by  very  good  two-light  windows  : the  third  bay 
has  some  splendid  tabernacle  work,  with  a 
small  single  light  in  the  lower  part— and  so  far 
the  two  sides  of  the  building  are  alike;  but  the 
fourth  bay,  on  the  south  side,  is  merely  a flat 
wall,  with  some  remains  of  painting ; while,  on 
the  north  side,  the  bay  is  partially  occupied  by 
a doorway.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights, 
with  good  and  somewhat  curious  tracery  in 
the  head  : this  has  been  partially  filled  with 
painted  glass,  of  very  doubtful  merit,  which 
has  been  omitted  in  the  drawing  : the  piscina 
and  ambry  are  quite  worthy  of  the  other  por- 
tions. The  tile  pavement  is  very  excellent,  of 
great  variety,  and  in  good  preservation.  The 
devices  will  be  easily  understood  *jfrom  the 
drawing,  except  perhaps  the  floor  to  the  altar, 
which  has  two  figures  (Adam  and  Eve)  with  a 
tree  and  the  Tempter  between  them. 

Our  drawing  can  only  give  a general  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  this  chapel,  but  the  most  minute 


portions  of  its  excellent  and  varied  details 
will  repay  attentive  examination. 

Alan  de  Walsingham  was  Crawden’s  archi- 
tect, and  commenced  the  chapel  about  1321. 
It  was  little  known  before  Mr.  Wilkins  illus- 
trated it  in  the  Archoeologia  (vol.  xiv.  p.  105) 
and  even  now  it  is  seen  but  by  few. 

At  the  bishop’s  palace,  hard  by.  Dr.  Turton, 
the  present  excellent  diocesan,  has  a very  in- 
teresting collection  of  pictures ; and  having 
looked  over  these,  and  tasted  at  the  adjoining 
hotel  some  of  the  noted  eels , which,  in  early 
days,  say  some,  gave  a name  to  the  place,  we 
found  our  way  to  the  station,  and  so  to  Lon- 
don. 


_T.,Dluatratl0n9  of  AJ cock's  Chapel  will  be  found  in  Vol. 
>11.,  p.  150.  Exterior  of  the  east  end,  Vol.  V.,  p.  383 
t See  p.  251,  in  our  present  number.  _____ 


CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  SMOKY 
CHIMNEYS.* 

The  fourth  cause  of  “ smoky  chimneys  ” 
enumerated  in  our  list  (see  page  68),  is  that  of 
deficient  capacity  of  flues.  By  the  term  capa- 
city, as  here  used,  we  mean  general  fitness  for 
the  intended  purpose,  and  it  therefore  includes 
the  questions  both  of  form  and  size. 

First  then  as  to  form,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds,  which  have  a direct  bearing  upon 
our  subject,  viz.,  transverse  sectional  form,  and 
longitudinal  form. 

As  regards  transverse  sectional  form,  there 
exist  ample  proofs  that  the  circular  form  is 
best,  as  far  as  relates  to  action,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  the  greatest  amount  of  area  with  the 
least  amount  of  periphery  or  outline;  and 
therefore  presents  the  least  amount  of  internal 
surface  to  retard  the  current  or  “draught”  by 
friction,  and  it  is  also  the  best  form  fo°  perfect 
cleansing.  The  rectangular  form  of  flue  how- 
ever, if  properly  constructed  in  all  other  re- 
spects, is  sufficiently  good  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  regards  action;  and  infinitely 
superior,  as  regards  economy  of  space  in 
building,  facility  of  construction,  and  strength 
of  the  wall  in  which  it  is  constructed.  ° 

There  is  little  room  for  error  in  the  trans- 
verse sectional  form  of  chimneys,  since  either 
circular,  rectangular,  or  in  fact  any  other  form 
which  admits  of  sufficient  area  being  given, 
will  equally  answer  the  same  end.  Not  so, 
however,  with  longitudinal  form  ; and  the  im- 
perfect action  of  many  chimneys,  if  properly 
investigated,  might  be  traced  to  the  want  of 
due  attention  to  this  point.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a general  rule,  that  whenever  a chim- 
ney is  made  to  deviate,  in  any  degree,  from  a 
straight  line,  it  is  a step  taken  in  a wrong 
direction;  for  it  is  a fact  sufficiently  estab- 
lished in  that  branch  of  physical  science  which 
treats  of  the  motion  of  fluids,  that  curves, 
elbows,  projections,  widenings,  and  contrac- 
tions in  tubes,  retard  the  passage  of  fluids 
through  them ; and  a chimney  is  a species  of 
tube,  and  subject  to  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions, as  regards  the  passage  of  fluid  through 
it,  as  a gas-pipe  or  a water-pipe. 

In  addition  to  the  obstruction  which  sharp 
curves,  or  projections  of  any  kind,  offer  to  the 
current  or  “ draught,”  they  also  give  rise  to 
difficulties  in  the  operation  of  sweeping,  which 
are  frequently  the  means  of  wyths  being  broken 
away,  to  the  injury  of  the  action  of  both  flues, 
as  explained  at  page  68.  We  have  known  one 
case  in  particular,  where,  on  account  of  an 
awkward  elbow,  the  chimney  had  to  be  swept 
from  the  roof ; and  the  brush  as  frequently 
passed  into  and  down  a chimney  of  the  adjoin- 
ing house,  as  down  that  which  was  under- 
going the  operation.  Curves  in  chimneys  are, 
in  all  cases,  most  objectionable ; and  when  cir- 
cumstances render  them  indispensable,  they 
should  be  made  from  as  large  a radius  as  their 
position  will  admit  of. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  chimneys  which 
are  faultless  in  respect  to  form,  between  fire- 
place and  roof,  are  ruined  by  the  form  given 
to  their  tops.  Zigzag  chimney-tops  may  be 
seen  almost  everywhere;  and  we  remember 
seeing,  within  the  last  few  months,  a stack  of 
three  flues,  which  was  built  as  completely 
spiral  as  the  blade  of  a screw- augur.  Along 
with  these  two  erroneous  and  fantastic  methods 


See  p.  212,  ante. 
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of  building  chimney-tops  may  be  classed 
nearly  the  whole  genus  of  metallic  addenda 
which  misdirected  ingenuity  has  devised. 
Were  it  not  that  their  name  is  legion,  we 
would  have  taken  pleasure  in  giving  diagrams  , 
of  the  chief  of  them,  and  in  rendering  trans- 1 
parent  their  fallacy.  We  must,  however,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a passing  remark  that 
there  is  but  one  species  of  this  numerous 
family  that  possesses  any  claim  to  notice : the 
rest  are  all  equally  as  absurd  and  erroneous  in 
principle  as  they  are  outrageous  to  all  rules  of 
architectural  symmetry.  And  even  this  one — 
the  revolving  hood  or  cowl— is  unnecessary,  as 
We  will  hereafter  show;  and  quite  as  unsightly 
as  any  other  of  its  kindred. 

The  size  of  chimneys,  i.  e.,  their  transverse 
sectional  area,  is  a point  of  equal,  or  even  of 
greater  importance  than  that  of  form ; and  it 
is  therefore  most  advisable  that  we  clearly ' 
understand  the  nature  of  its  relation  to  the 
action  of  chimneys.  As  we  have  already  re- 
marked, a chimney  is  a tube,  and  is  subject  to 
the  same  physical  laws  as  any  other  tube  used 
for  conveying  fluids.  Now  the  flow  of  fluids 
through  tubes  is  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid  and  the  transverse  sectional  area 
of  the  tube, — i.  e.,  if  a tube  of  a given  area  1 
passes  a certain  quantity  of  fluid  through  it  at 
a given  velocity  in  a given  time,  and  it  be  re- , 
quired  to  pass  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  ! 
through  another  tube  of  only  half  the  area,  in 
the  same  time,  we  must  increase  the  velocity 
oF  the  fluid  in  a suitable  proportion,  and  the 
required  result  will  follow.  Let  us  further 
exemplify  this  principle  by  referring  to  the 
action  of  a 9- inch  flue,  the  sectional  area  of 
which  is  81  square  inches;  and  suppose  a 
current  of  smoke  passing  through  it  at  a 
velocity  of  10  feet  per  second,  and  carrying  off 
thereby  3875  cubic  feet  of  smoke  per  minute  : 
the  same  flue  reduced  to  an  area  of  40" 5 square 
inches,  would  only  carry  off  19'375  cubic  feet 
per  minute  at  the  same  velocity  of  current, 
vie.,  10  feet  per  second.  In  order,  then,  to 
carry  off  the  former  quantity,  3875  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  with  the  reduced  area,  we  must 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  current  to  double 
its  former  velocity,  viz.,  to  20  feet  per  second. 

We  have  practical  demonstration  of  these 
facts  in  the  case  of  all  chimneys  in  which  an  | 
accumulation  of  carbonaceous  matter  or  soot  j 
takes  place.  For  instance,  the  flue  of  an  ordi- 
nary chimney,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be ' 
perfect  in  its  action  in  every  respect  when 
quite  clear,  and  capable  of  carrying  off  20  cubic  j 
feet  of  smoke  per  minute,  in  course  of  time 
becomes  virtually  reduced  in  area,  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  soot,  until  it  is  only  three  fourths 
of  its  original  size;  and  as  the  velocity  of  the 
current  or  “ draught”  capable  of  being  gene- 
rated by  the  fire,  as  already  explained,  remains 
the  same,  it  follows  that  only  three-fourths  of 
the  smoke,  i.  e.  15  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
can  he  carried  off,  and  the  remaining 
5 cubic  feet  per  minute,  of  course,  backs 
into  the  room,  and  the  chimney  then  “ smokes 
for  want  of  sweeping.”  The  sweep  is  sent  for ; 
the  area  of  the  chimney  is  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal proportions  by  the  removal  of  the  soot; 
and,  the  velocity  of  the  current  still  remaining 
the  same,  the  flue  again  becomes  equal  to  its 
task  of  carrying  off  the  20  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

At  page  3,  vol.  ix.,  we  showed  that  a long 
chimney  produces  naturally,  a greater  velocity 
of  current  or  “draught”  than  a short  one, 
all  other  things  being  equal.  A long  chimney 
will,  therefore,  carry  off  a greater  quantity  of 
smoke  in  a given  time  than  a short  one,  their 
sectional  areas  being  the  same  ; and  hence  we 
often  find  that  a third-floor  chimney  “ smokes,” 
whilst  that  of  the  ground- floor  is  faultless, 
although  the  two  may  be  similar  in  every  re- 
spect except  their  lengths. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  fireplace  or  open- 
ing into  a chimney  constitute  a question  of 
such  importance  as  to  merit  especial  considera- 
tion. We  have  seen  (page  518,  vol.  viii.)  that 
the  rarefaction  of  air,  which  we  will  here 
repeat,  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  action  of 
chimneys,  is  produced  by  the  air  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  fire ; and  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  obvious  that  the  closer  the  air  entering 
4' chimney  can  be  brought  to  the  fire  the  more 


perfect  will  be  the  rarefaction,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  will  be  the  velocity  of  the 
current  or  “ draught.”  We  see  this  fact  fully 
exemplified  in  the  action  of  air-furnaces— a 
brassfounder’spit-furnace,  for  instance — where, 
in  consequence  of  all  the  air  passing  into  the 
chimney  having  first  to  pass  through  the  fire, 
rarefaction  is  produced  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  the  current  or  “ draught  ” becomes  so 
rapid  and  powerful  as  to  be  equal  in  effect  to  a 
blast  produced  by  mechanical  appliances,  as 
that  of  a fan-blower,  or  a pair  of  smith’s 
bellows. 

The  form  and  size,  or  area,  usually  given  to 
fireplaces  seem  almost  to  have  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  important 
operation  of  rarefaction,  by  admitting  too  large 
a proportion  of  air  that  has  not  been  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  fire.  The  sectional  area 
of  the  opening  of  an  ordinary  fireplace  as  at 
present  constructed  is  generally  from  eight  to 
ten  times  that  of  the  chimney  ; and  the  top  of 
the  opening  is  usually  so  far  distant  from  the 
fire  that  the  air  enters  at  that  point  at  a tem- 
perature not  much  above  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere ; whereas  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
from  100  deg.  to  150  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

In  order  more  fully  to  establish  the  import- 
ance of  the  form  and  size  of  fireplaces  in  rela- 
tion to  the  question  of  rarefaction,  we  will 
compare  the  effects  of  different  sized  openings 
by  aid  of  the  diagrams,  fig.  14,  where  A and  B 


represent  two  fireplaces  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect  excepting  the  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  grate  at  a to  the  underside  of  the  arch  at 
b,  that  of  A being  nearly  double  the  distance 
of  the  other.  Suppose  c and  c to  represent  the 
currents  of  atmospheric  air  flowing  into  the 
chimney,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  cold  air  would  pass  into  A 
than  into  B ; and  therefore  the  rarefaction  in 
A would  be  the  least  perfect  of  the  two.  But 
if  we  attach  a plate  or  board  to  the  front  of 
the  fireplace  B as  at  C,  fig.  15,  so  as  to  cover 


Fig.  15. 


half  the  opening  a b,  it  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  the  proportion  of  the  current  of 
cold  air  cl  passing  the  fire  without  being  raised 
in  temperature,  would  be  smaller  than  in  either 
of  the  previous  cases,  and  the  rarefaction  would  ! 
be  proportionally  more  perfect.  By  closing 
the  opening  altogether,  as  at  D,  the  current  of  j 
air  would  be  obliged  to  pass  through  the  fire,  j 
and  it  would  therefore  become  rarefied  to  the 
highest  degree  that  this  form  of  firegrate  is 
capable  of.  This  however,  is  unnecessary,  as 
the  degree  of  rarefaction  produced  would 
involve  a consumption  of  fuel  which,  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  would  he  excessive.  The 
experiment  can  be  tried  very  simply,  and  with 
little  trouble,  by  placing  any  ordinary  piece  of 
! deal  board  over  the  opening ; and  it  serves  to 


establish  the  truth  of  the  following  proposi- 
tion, viz.  the  greater  the  area  of  the  opening  of 
the  fireplace  or  firegrate  the  more  likelihood  is 
there  of  its  chimney  “ smoking  ” for  want  of 
sufficient  current  or  “ draught,”  and  vice 
versa.  Tba. 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ANTIQUITIES 
OF  POLA,  IN  I STRIA.* 

The  Paper  on  the  Architectural  Remains 
of  the  Roman  Provinces,  read  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Session,  recommends  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  Roman  provincial 
towns  in  addition  to  that  of  the  eternal  city; 
and  it  reminds  us  in  the  sequel,  that  in  Dal- 
matia and  Istria,  among  other  provinces  of  the 
empire,  monuments  of  much  interest  are  to  be 
found. 

It  is  to  the  remains  of  a city  in  the  last- 
named  province,  that  attention  is  now  invited ; 
and  a short  notice  of  the  town,  its  history,  and 
its  monuments,  may,  perhaps,  he  acceptable, 
though  the  subject  is  without  pretensions  to 
novelty,  and  has  already  been  fully  treated  by 
many  well-known  architectural  writers.  As  it 
is,  however,  only  recently  that  facility  of  access 
to  the  district  in  which  these  remains  are  situ- 
ated, has  been  afforded  by  the  establishment 
of  Steam  Navigation  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic,  many  now  present  may  not  have 
visited  Polain  Istria, and  to  them  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  of  obtaining  a correct  idea  of  these 
antiquities,  and  of  judging  how  far  they  are 
worthy  of  examination  among  the  numerous 
other  objects  of  interest,  presented  in  the 
course  of  foreign  travel. 

The  town  of  Pola  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
a deep  and  capacious  land-locked  bay,  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Istrian  penin- 
sula, in  a position  to  which  in  ancient  times  it 
was  greatly  indebted  for  its  maritime  import- 
ance, and  to  which  it  still  owes  its  imposing 
appearance  when  viewed  from  the  harbour- 
On  entering  the  bay,  says  Allason,  the  mag- 
nificent amphitheatre  burst  upon  our  view. 
Taken  in  all  its  circumstances,  it  is  an  object 
which  has  no  rival  among  those  remains  of 
former  times  which  attract  the  researches  of 
the  antiquarian  traveller. 

Like  most  places  which  have  any  claims  to 
antiquity,  its  history  commences  in  the  regions 
of  fable,  and  claims  for  its  founders  the 
emissaries  despatched  by  ./Eetes  in  search  of 
Medea,  after  her  flight  from  Colchis.  Under 
this  tradition  may  perhaps  he  typified  the 
migration  of  a Thracian  race  from  a peninsula 
called  Istria,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  who 
may  have  given  to  their  new  location  the  name 
which  previously  designated  the  land  of  their 
birth. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  port  may 
have  induced  the  Istrians  to  build  Pola  : at 
any  rate,  the  inhabitants  soon  became  adven- 
turous navigators,  but  at  the  same  time  addicted, 
to  piratical  enterprises,  for  which,  and  their 
innate  ferocity,  they  rendered  themselves  but 
too  notorious.  Their  lawless  proceedings 
brought  them  into  collision  with  the  Romans 
about  the  year  180  b.c.,  by  whom  Istria  was 
ultimately  subjugated,  and  a colony  founded  in 
Pola  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Liburnians 
and  Dalmatians.  Its  maritime  importance  was 
meanwhile  not  neglected,  and  a lively  inter-, 
course  was  kept  up  by  sea  with  Ancona* 
Ravenna,  and  the  rising  town  of  Aquileuu 
Having  taken  the  republican  side  in  the  civil 
war  subsequent  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  it  was 
besieged  and  dismantled  by  Augustus,  42  b.c., 
and  afterwards  bestowed  as  a reward  on  his 
soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  when  it 
was  restored  under  the  name  of  Julia  Pietas. 
The  fortunate  position  of  the  town  on  the 
grand  lines  of  communication  between  Rome, 
Aquileia,  Constantinople,  and  the  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  added  to  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  its  soil  and  climate,  advanced  it  to 
a high  state  of  prosperity  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  iff! — 172  of  our  era.  Taking  the 
capacity  of  the  amphitheatre  to  represent  the 
amount  of  the  population,  we  may  conclude 
that  Pola  contained  25,000  inhabitants  in  the 
first  century  of  the  C hristian  era ; but  as  its 
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greatest  prosperity  occurred  at  a later  period, 
that  number  may  be  increased  to  30,000,  with- 
out exceeding  the  amount  which  the  apparent 
extent  of  the  city  justifies.  In  the  times  of 
its  splendour,  Pola  was  a favourite  and  cele- 
brated place  of  retirement  for  the  victims  of 
reverses,  either  in  war  or  in  court  favour. 

Having  escaped  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  ravages  of  Attila,  the  city 
continued  to  flourish  till  the  termination  of  the 
Western  Empire,  a.d.  493  it  became  subject 
to  the  Goths  under  Theodoric  : from  them 
Belisarius  obtained  possession  of  it  for  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  a.d.  539 ; but  its  Roman 
institutions  remained  undisturbed,  and  Ra- 
venna, the  seat  of  the  exarchate,  having  taken 
the  place  of  the  ruined  Aquileia,  Pola  reaped 
the  advantage  of  its  relations  with  Italy. 
a.d.  789,  under  the  Italian  kingdom  of  Char- 
lemagne, it  became  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Istria.  Soon  after  this  period,  accounts  of 
internal  contentions,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
and  the  repeated  attacks  and  spoliation  of  the 
Venetians,  the  Pisans,  and  the  Genoese,  fill  the 
pages  of  its  history,  a.d.  1271,  a descendant 
of  the  Roman  family  Sergii  took  possession  of 
the  castle,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Castro- 
pola;  but  a.d.  1331  Pola  was  surrendered  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Venetians,  who  were,  how- 
ever, subsequently  entirely  discomfited  by 
the  Genoese  in  a naval  action  off  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  a.d.  1379,  when  the  latter 
demolished  the  town,  and  carried  off  the 
bronze  gates  of  the  Duomo,  with  other  plunder, 
to  Genoa.  In  the  lapse  of  years  the  town  was 
gradually  repeopled,  though  it  still  continued 
to  suffer  many  vicissitudes  from  plague  and 
the  loss  of  its  commerce,  a.d.  1630,  the  Vene- 
tian citadel  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient capitol  and  of  the  mediaeval  castle  of 
Castropola.  In  the  next  year  occurred  the  last 
visitation  of  plague,  which  reduced  the  town 
to  a state  of  the  greatest  desolation.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  Venetian  republic,  a.d.  1797, 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  at  which 
time  the  level  portion  of  the  ancient  city 
only  was  occupied  by  hardly  600  inhabitants. 
a.d.  1805,  the  French  annexed  it  to  their 
newly-formed  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  subse- 
quently, a.d.  1810,  to  France.  The  year  1813 
is  the  date  of  its  restoration  to  the  dominion 
of  Austria. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  epoch  of  the 
destruction  of  ancient  Pola  must  be  placed  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  repeated 
assaults  and  capitulations  of  the  city  occa- 
sioned the  spoliation  of  the  buildings  to  sup- 
ply  materials  for  repairing  the  walls.  A French 
engineer,  named  Deville,  is  said  to  have  built 
i the  fortress,  erected  in  1630,  with  the  stone 
i entirely  obtained  from  the  theatre  ; but  the 
i first  act  of  spoliation  would  appear  to  have 
I been  committed  on  that  building  long  before 
I his  time.  The  fortifications  hastily  thrown  up 
i in  1806  with  the  material  nearest  at  hand,  the 
| poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  plunder  of 
I]  precious  marbles  committed  by  strangers,  have, 
i in  modern  times,  further  contributed  to  the 
i destruction  of  the  ancient  monuments.  Alla- 
's son  reckoned  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  at 
! 700  when  he  visited  Pola,  soon  after  the  de- 
ll parture  of  the  French  : at  present  it  is  said  to 
: amount  to  1,300  souls. 

In  addition  to  the  description  already  quoted 
f of  the  striking  appearance  which  meets  the 
F ?ye  of  the  traveller  on  entering  the  harbour, 
i it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  present  town  ! 

i is  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  crowned  by  the 
I'  Venetian  fortress ; and  that  the  amphitheatre, 
v without  the  town,  has  all  the  effect  in  the  dis- 
t tance  of  a perfect  and  uninjured  building.  On 
1 landing  at  the  port,  and  ascending  to  the  town, 
it  the  first  object  claiming  attention  is  the  Corin- 
t thian  temple  erected  by  the  colony,  19  n.c.,  in 
j1  honour  of  Rome  and  Augustus.  This  temple 
i:  is  prostyle,  and  consists  of  a cella  of  small 

ii  dimensions  (31  ft.  6 in.  by  23  ft.  3 in.  inter- 
u nally),  having  antas  at  the  external  angles,  a 
p pronaos,  and  a pedimehted  portico  of  four 
c columhs  in  front,  with  two  columns  on  the 
il  flanks,  the  angle  column  being  reckoned 
h twice.  The  external  dimensions  taken  on  the 
e:  entablature  over  the  columns  are  about  56  ft. 
jlc  long  by  30  ft.  wide. 

The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  formed  of 


variegated  Istrian  marble,  resembling  that 
called  Cipollino.  The  capitals  and  bases  are 
highly  enriched,  the  latter  being  supported  on 
a stylobate,  about  5 feet  in  height,  which  is 
continued  unbroken  on  the  sides  and  back  of 
the  temple.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are 
plain,  but  those  of  the  antae  have  five  flutings 
on  each  face.  The  walls  of  the  cella,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  exterior,  with  the  exception 
of  the  shafts,  are  of  white  marble.  The  enta- 
blature retains  proofs  of  the  highly  enriched 
state  in  which  this  part  of  the  building  was 
originally  executed,  and  the  circular  sunk 
panel  in  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  is 
supposed  to  have  contained  a bronze  bust  in 
relievo,  or  some  other  metallic  embellishment. 
The  style  of  the  whole  appears  to  justify  the 
correctness  of  the  date  assigned  to  it — that  of! 
the  Augustan  era.  Numerous  sculptured  frag-  ^ 
ments  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Piazza  in  which  the  I 
temple  is  situated.  This  part  of  the  town  must  \ 
have  undergone  great  changes  since  the  date  of 1 
Mr.  Allason’s  views,  which  convey  the  idea  of  | 
j the  temple  being  placed  in  a kind  of  ruined 
garden,  rather  than  on  the  side  of  the  public  j 
piazza  ; and  we  may  thus  learn  to  estimate  the 
state  of  desolation  which  then  existed  in  the 
heart  of  this  once  populous  town. 

Parallel  to  the  front  of  this  temple,  at  the  ' 
distance  of  about  70  feet,  stood  a similar 
edifice,  of  which  the  back  portion  of  the  cella 
alone  remains  : to  this  the  name  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  has  been  commonly  assigned,  but 
without  any  substantial  reason.  The  temple 
of  Augustus,  after  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
fire  and  neglect,  was  ultimately  converted  into 
a public  granary,  to  which  circumstance  it 
owes  it  present  state  of  preservation,  which  will 
be  further  secured  by  the  more  appropriate 
use  to  which  it  is  now  assigned,  as  a museum 
to  preserve  marble  fragments  and  other  anti- 
quities. 

Adjoining  the  temple  of  Diana  the  remains 
of  the  mediaeval  palazzo  publico,  built  a.d.  | 
1300,  by  the  Castropola  family  ; the  Baptistery, 
facing  the  Duomo,  a Byzantine  work,  built  on 
the  plan  of  a Greek  cross;  and  the  Duomo  I 
itself,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  j 
century,  claim  due  attention.  An  inscription, 
recording  the  erection  of  a former  church  in 
the  year  857,  which  appears  on  the  wall  of  the 
present  building,  misled  the  celebrated  Agin- 
court,  who  had  not  visited  it  in  person,  into 
the  erroneous  statement  that  this  church  is  a 
type  of  the  sacred  architecture  of  Italy  in  the 
ninth  century.  In  the  Campanile  adjacent, 
which  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  numerous  inscribed  and  sculptured 
stones  are  inserted. 

Quitting  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  amphi- 
theatre, vve  observe  the  remains  of  a nympheum, 
now  covered  over  and  used  as  a public  washing 
cistern  : it  contains  an  abundant  source  of 
water,  surrounded  by  semi-circular  steps  of 
Roman  construction,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
bath.  The  amphitheatre  is  situated  at  a short 
distance  from  the  town,  close  upon  the  shore 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  probably  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  ; though 
one  author,  Stancovich,  assigns  to  it  a date 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  an  opinion 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  received  account, 
that  previous  to  his  time  Rome  itself  had  only 
amphitheatres  of  wood.  The  building  is 
placed,  like  the  theatres  of  the  ancients,  on 
the  side  of  a hill,  a position  which  has  enabled 
the  architect  to  economise  the  construction  of 
a very  considerable  portion  of  the  artificial 
substructure,  usually  required  in  forming  the 
seats  for  the  spectators.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  transverse  section  of  the  building,  that 
while  the  half  of  the  exterior  which  is  next 
the  shore  consists  of  a basement,  supporting 
two  tiers  of  arcades  and  an  attic,  the  other 
half  on  the  higher  level  has  only  one  tier  of 
arcades  and  the  attic.  Though  such  a position  1 
was  generally  selected  for  the  theatre,  the  in- 
stances are  very  rare  in  which  it  was  adopted 
for  the  amphitheatre. 

So  perfect  does  this  building  appear  at  a 
distance,  very  few  stones  of  the  external  wall  J 
having  been  removed,  that  the  total  absence  of : 
all  the  usual  internal  arrangements  and  sub- 
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structure,  with  a few  trifling  exceptions,  which 
becomes  visible  on  entering,  is  very  striking  : 
in  fact  the  mere  shell  or  outer  wall  alone  re- 
mains, and  so  complete  is  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion internally,  that  for  many  years  it  was  the 
received  opinion,  that  all  the  internal  fittings  to 
accommodate  20,000  spectators  were  entirely 
of  wood.  Evcavations  by  Carli,  in  the  years 
1750—1788,  by  the  French  in  1810,  by  the 
Austrians  in  1816—1821,  and  more  care- 
ful researches,  have  brought  to  light  proofs, 
that  all  the  conveniences  and  appliances  usu- 
ally found  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres  at 
Rome,  Verona,  and  elsewhere,  were  at  one 
time  to  be  seen  constructed  of  stone  or  marble 
in  the  present  building.  Drawings  and  a de- 
tailed description  of  the  seats  which  have  been 
found,  are  given  in  the  book  of  the  Canonico 
Stancovich,  and  Canina’s  work  (Parte  Ro- 
mana)  presents  a parallel  of  the  whole  edifice 
with  others  of  like  kind,  in  which  it  is  restored 
in  conformity  with  modern  opinions  and  recent 
discoveries ; but  this  author  has  committed  an 
error  in  representing  two  tiers  of  arcades  on 
both  sides  of  the  building  in  the  transverse 
section. 

Previous  to  the  excavations  by  Carli,  many 
eminent  travellers  and  authors,  misled  by  the 
position  of  the  building  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  having  no  assistance  in  the  shape  of  ap- 
parent internal  fittings,  by  which  to  form  a 
correct  opinion,  supposed  that  it  was  a theatre, 
of  which  the  portion  at  the  higher  level  formed 
the  auditorium,  atid  the  lower  part,  with  the 
additional  arcade  and  basement,  the  usual  fixed 
scene.  Martire  di  Angera,  in  1501,  fell  info 
this  mistake,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Maffei,  in  1728,  till,  finding  difficulties  in 
reconciling  his  hypothesis  with  the  existing 
remains,  and  knowing  that  an  Undoubted 
theatre  actually  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
he  was  induced  to  regard  them  as  thos6  of  a 
magnificent  palace. 

The  plan  of  the  amphitheatre  is  elliptical, 
the  longer  axis  measuring  43 6 and  the  shorter 
one  346  feet.  The  exterior  wall,  which  alone 
remains,  is  divided  into  72  arcades,  ofwhicji 
the  two  forming  the  main  approaches  at  eadh 
end  of  the  longer  axis,  are  wider  than  tire 
others.  The  four  projections,  each  occupying 
the  width  of  two  arches  and  three  piers,  con- 
stitute another  peculiarity  in  the  external 
elevation,  into  which  they  are  at  intervals  iri- 
troduced,  and  have  been  the  origin  of  further 
mistake  with  early  writers.  Serlio,  1551, 
believing  the  fittings  to  have  been  of  wood, 
took  them  for  buttresses  to  the  shell  of  the 
fabric.  Maffei  considered  them  part  of  the 
scenic  decoration  of  the  theatre,  forgetting  that 
they  are  hidden  from  view  on  the  inside-  of 
the  building.  The  received  opinion  now  is, 
that  they  contained  stairs,  giving  access  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  building  which  were  as- 
signed to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  spectators, 
and  to  the  terrace  roof,  on  which  the  men 
appointed  to  manage  the  velarium,  or  awning, 
were  stationed. 

The  construction  of  these  stairs  is  detailed 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart  and  Revett’s 
Antiquities.  The  access  to  the  other  portions 
of  the  interior  are  considered  to  have  been 
similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  other  amphi- 
theatres, with  such  modifications  as  the  pecu- 
liar position  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  rendered 
necessary. 

The  general  arrangement  and  subdivisions 
of  the  seats,  the  corridors,  entrances,  the 
arena,  &c.  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres,  is  too 
familiar  to  require  a lengthened  notice,  and  the 
work  by  Canani,  already  mentioned,  may  be 
referred  to  with  advantage  for  any  further 
information  on  the  subject.  The  marble  . ats 
of  this  building,  which  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Pola,  have  names  and  num- 
bers inscribed  on  them,  with  divisional  lines, 
which  give  about  fifteen  inches  in  width  to 
each  sitting. 

From  the  peculiar  position  of  the  building, 
great  care  was  necessary  to  provide  ample 
means  to  convey  off  the  heavy  rains,  which, 
rushing  down  on  it  from  the  impending 
superior  slope  might,  when  added  to  the 
quantity  falling  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
interior,  flood  not  only  the  arena,  but  also  the 
galleries  and  corridors.  All  due  precautions 
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"seem  to  have  been  taken,  by  constructing  a 
' heading  drain  to  receive  the  water  from  the 
• hill  on  the  outside  of  the  building  at  the  high-  j 
e^t  level:  this  drain  communicated  by  means 
df  channels,  which  also  carried  off  the  water  I 
-from  the  upper  circles,  with  a drain  next  the  j 
' podium  of  the  arena  : this  latter  drain  received  j 
falso  the  internal  water,  and  conveyed  the 
^hdiole  by  subsidiary  channels  to  a main  drain, 

9 which  communicated  at  once  with  the  sea  | 
“Slibre.  The  rain-water  from  the  main  cornice  ; 
■'hillside  was  discharged  at  once  through  the 
"hptertures  formed  in  the  cornice  at  certain  J 
intervals. 

; ' 'The  requisite  public  conveniences  seem  to  | 
°fiaVe  been  placed  in  proper  positions  in  the  | 
corridor,  with  smaller  conduits  leading  from  > 
ithetn  to  the  larger  drains. 

jfstancovich  gives  a calculation  of  the  quantity 
7df.  . water  which  it  might  have  been  necessary  i 
it'd  convey  off  at  one  time,  and  this  appears  to 
J«3°80  considerable,  as  to  produce  the  con- 1 
^sfSbration,  whether  a large  excavation  found 
4ft  the  centre  of  the  arena  might  not  have  been  i 
fihtfended  to  receive  the  rush  of  water,  5nd  to 
"‘prevent  the  overflow  of  the  drains  by  the  j 
Quantity  suddenly  poured  into  them.  It  is  i 
pelieved  that  the  main  drain  to  the  shore  is  j 
immediately  connected  with  this  excavation.  | 
ij  this  excavated  space  there  are  piers,  both  j 
’Mfuare  and  round,  which  it  is  supposed  sup-  | 
'ported  the  floor  of  the  arena.  Naumachia  would 
jliardly  have  been  introduced  into  an  amphi- 
theatre situated  on  the  shore  of  a land-locked 
jpay,  which  would  have  afforded  the  best 
.natural  basin  to  receive  the  vessels  destined 
Tor, the  mimic  combat.  But  the  exact  destina- 
tion of  the  above-named  excavated  space,  and 
whether  it  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  receive 
The  beasts  placed  in  cages,  as  in  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre,  are  still  mattersTor  consideration. 
‘■pTo  convey  an  idea  of  the  comparative  size 
and  capacity  of  this  amphitheatre,  it  may  be 
Stated  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Coliseum  are 
.'stated  to  be  626  by  517  feet,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  87,000  spectators  sitting,  and  20,000 
fftfj.ditional,  standing;  of  the  amphitheatre  at 
,/Verona,  506  by  405  feet;  of  the  amphitheatre 

Nismes,  437  by  332  feet,  with  accommoda- 
-tW  lor  24,200  spectators  sitting;  of  the  am- 
^phitheatre  at  Pola,  436  by  546,  with  accom- 
rpiodation  for  26,000  spectators  sitting,  and 
4,000  additional  standing. 

But  the  number  of  spectators  here  given 
.ppems  to  have  been  calculated  upon  a some- 
what inadequate  allowance  of  space  to  each 
^person ; and  Maffei,  allowing  1 ft.  G in.  to  each 
.sitting,  supposes  the  capacity  of  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Verona,  the  next  in  size  to  that  at 
iltome,  to  have  been  not  more  than  sufficient 
"for  22,000  spectators  sitting. 

'v  ; .The  details  contained  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Stuart  and  Revett’s  Antiquities  are  so 
ample,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  do  more 
ithan  to  refer  to  them  for  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  style  and  peculiarities  of 
this  building.  It  may,  however,  be  permitted 
|4a.  observe  that,  in  many  respects,  the  design 
-and-  execution  hardly  equal  the  goodness  of 
the  material.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
thjC!  Romans,  in  building  their  amphitheatres, 
.fcSqm  to  have  studied  rather  the  general  effect 
-tftobe  produced  by  the  mas9,  than  to  have 
tended  to  high  finish  or  refinement  in  the 
detail;  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
,4bgt  the  building  under  consideration  is  the 
-yyprk  of  an  age  some  150  years  posterior  to 
itbe,  Augustan  era. 

ii^n  inscription  confiding  the  building  to  a 
. Venetian  senator,  which  appears  on  the  walls,  | 
’was  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  a proposition 
,-Sgriously  made  to  hatter  down  the  building 
.with  cannon — which  was  fortunately  defeated 
.by,  the  urgent  representations  made  by  the 
xitizens  to  the  Venetian  senate. 

In  respect  to  situation,  this  building  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  other  Roman  am- 
phitheatres, and  the  drawings  now  exhibited 
jshow  that  it  is  so  well  placed  in  connection 
svjth  the  accessories  to  a well-conceived  com- 
, position— the  whole  being,  considered  as  a 
picture, — that  the  architect  may  be  supposed 
■ to  have  had  something  beyond  mere  economy 
pf  labour  and  materials  in  view  when,  like  the 
.designer  0f  the  Sicilian  theatre  at  Taormina, 


he  placed  his  building  in  so  striking  and 
picturesque  a position.* 


SOME  OF  THE  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE^ 

That  the  position  at  present  held  by  archi- 
tecture is  not  that  most  agreeable  to  its  pro- 
fessors, most  of  them  will  readily  concede, 
though  upon  the  causes  of  that  position  I do 
not  look  for  the  same  unanimity.  Many  will 
be  disposed  to  think  that  the  fault  lies  wholly 
with  the  public,  and  will  descant  at  length 
upon  the  coarsely  utilitarian  and  mercenary 
tastes  of  the  day,  and  the  absence  of  any  re- 
fined esthetic  cultivation  ; and  they  will  forbid 
the  indulgence  in  brighter  anticipations  until 
the  Greek  Kalends,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not 
positively  affirm  that  the  golden  age  of  archi- 
tecture is  altogether  past. 

But  I am  not  disposed  quietly  to  sit  down 
under  so  depressing  a conclusion,  and  one 
which  I feel  is  likely  to  be  as  unjust  towards 
the  public  as  it  is  calculated  to  prove  injurious 
to  the  proper  cultivation  and  further  develop- 
ment of  the  art  we  have  adopted.  I fear  that 
the  words  “ further  development  ” will  be  re- 
ceived by  some  with  a species  of  quiet  wonder 
that  any  one  should  be  found  indulging  in  a 
belief  so  utopian  as  that  architecture  is  capable 
of  further  development.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
cannot  be  injurious  for  me  to  attempt  to  distin- 
guish how  much  of  the  present  condition  of 
architecture  is  due  to  the  profession,  and  how 
much  to  the  public. 

And  as  in  the  observations  I am  about  to 
offer  I shall  adopt  the  barrister’s  privilege,  and 
indulge  in  considerable  freedom  of  remark,  I 
wish  it  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  I do 
not  adopt  the  barrister’s  license — that  I make 
no  personal  allusions, — hut  speak  only  of  prin- 
ciples and  conduct,  without  reference  to  the 
persons  by  whom  they  are  supported. 

When  urging  the  claims  of  our  profession 
to  courteous  and  respectful  treatment,  such 
as  is  usually  accorded  to  the  legal  and  medical 
professions,  I have  been  told  that  such  claims 
would  be  valid  if  admission  to  its  practice 
were  guarded  by  the  ordeal  of  an  examina- 
tion ; but  that  so  long  as  it  is  open  to  any 
comer  or  goer,  he  he  builder  or  tailor,  cobbler 
or  ship-broker,  its  members  must  submit  to 
the  unworthy  treatment  at  present  too  fre- 
quently meted  to  them.  I am  sure,  for  the 
reason  assigned,  that  the  gentleman  who  thus 
hypothetically  admitted  the  claims  to  courteous 
and  equitable  consideration,  quite  misunder- 
stood the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  an 
examination ; but  still  I think  that  this  sug- 
gestion, which  has  been  frequently  made,  is 
worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  has  yet 
received. 

The  esthetic  elements  of  architecture  are 
too  subtle  to  be  submitted  to  the  rude  ana-  j 
lysis  of  question  and  answer,  especially  as  we 
have  no  standard  by  which  the  student’s  con- 
ceptions of  beauty  may  be  adjusted;  hut  his 
scientific  and  business-like  talents  and  expe- 
rience are  as  easily  determined  in  architecture 
as  in  medicine  or  law,  or  in  the  departments 
of  learning  at  an  university.  Aspirants  to  the 
ministry  in  the  church  are  examined  upon 
their  attainments  in  the  various  branches  of 
learning  required  in  their  sacred  calling  ; but 
no  one  attempts  to  gauge  the  depth  of  their 
piety,  the  extent  of  their  charity,  the  strength 
of  their  fortitude,  the  earnestness  of  their  self- 
denial  and  self-devotion,  "without  the  posses- 
sion of  which  qualities  their  office  sinks  from 
a position  the  most  sacred  to  that  most  pro- 
I fane.  And  so  in  architecture : there  is  no 
difficulty  in  testing  mathematical  acquirement, 
the  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  stress  of 
materials,  or  the  rules  of  proportion ; the 
amount  of  ecclesiological  or  archaeological 
lore  ; and  the  capacity  for  devising  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  of  limited  space ; or 
of  meeting  the  accidental  requirements  of 
peculiar  localities;  though  it  is  hopeless  to 
determine  how  far  the  student  is  suited  to 
become  a minister  of  beauty,  an  exponent  of 
that  divine  sympathy  which  knits  into  perfect 
accord  the  most  cultivated  minds  of  every 

* To  be  continued. 
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age.  But  in  the  absence  of  an  examination  i 
much  may  be  done  towards  impressing  the  : 
public  with  a sense  of  the  claims  of  our  • 
profession  to  respectful  treatment  by  the  ! 
personal  conduct  of  each  practitioner.  No  ■ 
man  can  long  pursue  an  independent  . 
and  upright  course  without  earning  the  ! 
respectful  regard  of  most  of  those  who  come  : 
into  communication  with  him  ; and  if  every  ■ 
architect  would  steadily  pursue  such  a course,  , 
the  respect  accorded  to  each  would  he  gradually  ■ 
extended  to  all.  At  present,  I fear  that  the  \ 
eagerness  of  professional  rivalry  too  frequently 
induces  a forgetfulness  of  that  high-rninded  . 
chivalry  which  should  animate  all  who  devote  s 
themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  beautiful ; . 
who  aspire,  however  humble  their  talents  or  1 
opportunities  may  be,  to  emulate  the  noble  : 
efforts  of  their  brilliant  predecessors.  We  look  : 
not  for  highmindedness  from  the  sordid  man  ; , 
for  sublimity  or  nobility  from  the  ignoble  and  1 
mean. 

The  management  of  public  competitions  is  : 
frequently  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  univer-  ■ 
sally  low  appreciation  of  architecture ; but  I 
rather  regard  it  as  indicating  the  absence  of  : 
self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  profession.  If 
a man  makes  a purchase  of  any  kind,  he  gene-  • 
rally  has  submitted  to  him  a variety  of  pat- 
terns or  designs  from  which  to  make  his 
selection.  That  there  is  great  pleasure  in  the  : 
exercise  of  choice  is  proved  by  the  enormous  i 
time  which  ladies  consume  in  shopping,  gentle-  • 
men  at  the  wine-merchant’s,  and  both  at  the  : 
silversmith’s,  upholsterer’s,  or  paper-hanger’s. 

Now,  as  the  public  are  allowed  so  much  choice  : 
when  only  spending  a small  sum,  they  look  for  ■ 
at  least  as  much  where  the  outlay  is  so  serious  : 
as  in  building  operations;  and  I am  not  sure  : 
that  when  a man  first  employs  an  architect,  he  : 
has  not  a vague  sensation  of  surprise  that  he  ; 
cannot  inspect  several  yards  of  designs,  and  1 
have  any  that  he  likes  cut  off  to  order;  but,  at  ; 
any  rate,  he  is  quite  determined  to  have  a i 
choice  in  so  weighty  an  affair  as  a building.  . 
The  lady’s  dress  may  be  irreparably  torn  at  the  : 
first  ball,  and  the  wine  unmistakeably  corked  1 
when  decanted,  but  the  house  will  probably  ■ 
endure  for  many  generations : if  deliberation  . 
be  required  in  the  choice  of  the  former,  whose  i 
interest  is  so  temporary,  how  much  should  it  ; 
he  exercised  in  the  more  enduring.  It  is  also  i 
to  be  remembered  that  no  specific  charge  is  i 
made  by  the  tradesman,  however  extensive  the  : 
choice,  or  whatever  trouble  may  he  given ; ; 
hut  though  only  one  architect  be  employed  to  i 
prepare  a variety  of  designs  to  order,  he  will  I 
require  some  remuneration  for  his  trouble ; ; 
and  though  the  amount  may  be  extremely  1 
inadequate  in  his  own  estimation,  his  employer  : 
will  probably  have  a very  different  opinion.  , 
, It  was  a happy  thought,  therefore,  that  of  I 
inviting  a number  of  architects  to  compete  for 
a premium,  the  amount  of  which  should  be 
very  much  less  than  the  usual  professional  ' 
charge;  for  thus  not  only  is  money  saved,  hut 
time  also ; and  a greater  variety  of  choice  is 
secured,  for  the  designs  of  fifty  architects  will 
exhibit  more  variety-than  fifty  designs  by  one. 

Let  us  take  a case  by  way  of  illustration, 
and  see  how  “ competitions”  injure  the  pro- 
fession. 

A committee  is  appointed  to  obtain  designs 
for  a building  which  is  to  cost,  complete,  say 
6,000/.  If  one  architect  be  employed,  his 
charge  for  a design,  working  drawings,  specifi- 
cation, and  contractor’s  estimate  would  be 
2j  per  cent,  or  150/.  But  if,  instead  of  going 
to  one  architect,  the  committee  advertise  for 
designs,  and  invite  the  profession  at  large  to 
compete  for  a premium  of  50/.,  they  are  likely 
to  obtain  fifty  designs,  with  bonajide  estimates 
(or  such  as  profess  to  he  so),  for  the  50/. : in 
other  words,  they  have  a very  much  more 
varied  choice  of  designs  for  one-third  of  the 
regular  cost;  and,  after  all,  can  confide  the 
execution  of  the  work  to  some  favoured  prac- 
titioner, who  will  readily  consent  to  have  his 
5 per  cent,  mulcted  of  the  50/.  ; and  if  the 
committee  manage  well,  they  will  very  likely 
obtain  a larger  discount  off  the  commission. 

Now,  what  have  the  committee  done?  In 
what  manner  have  they  acted  ? Why,  they 
are  shrewd  men  of  business,  who  know  how  to 
get  twenty  shillings’  worth  for  a pound.  Ar- 
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chitects,  perhaps,  will  consider  them  illiberal, 
mercenary,  and  deficient  in  a proper  appreci- 
ation of  the  high  office  of  art;  but  people  in 
general  will  say  that  the  committee  are  quite 
right  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  their 
money ; and  the  architects  will  again  say  that 
this  is  only  additional  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread deficiency  of  all  esthetic  feeling.  To 
this  general  accusation  I venture  to  take  ex- 
ceptions : it  is  not  the  committee  or  the  public 
who  are  principally  in  error,  but  the  profession. 
So  long  as  architects  hold  themselves  and  their 
art  so  very  cheaply,  that  they  will  not  only 
rush  into  any  public  competition,  and  em- 
barrass the  committee  with  a surfeit  of  choice, 
but  will  demean  themselves  so  far  as  to  in- 
trigue for  permission  to  submit  a design,  even 
though  it  be  known  that  an  architect  is  already 
in  consultation,  they  should  not  be  surprised 
if  they  are  treated  with  some  of  the  contempt 
such  mean  and  paltry  conduct  deserves.  If 
we  do  not  respect  ourselves  and  each  other, 
and  act  towards  each  other  with  the  courtesy 
such  a feeling  induces,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
if  the  public  follow  the  example  afforded  by 
; architects,  and  are  deficient  in  their  respectful 
: treatment  of  the  profession. 

Let  us  look  at  competitions  in  another  view. 
According  to  the  hypothesis  of  architects,  all 
; the  public  are  ignorant  of  architecture,  par- 
i ticularly  building  committees ; and  there  never 
was  a competition  in  which  the  selection  was 
made  strictly  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
design,  or  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
; committee  in  their  instructions  : consequently 
I there  is  no  use  in  engaging  in  a competition 
i without  the  advantage  of  a friend  at  court. 
According  to  the  practice  of  architects,  com- 
petitions are  such  fine  opportunities  for 
achieving  distinction,  it  is  quite  worth  while 
to  devote  a considerable  amount  of  time  and 
money,  in  order  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
i lists;  and  the  amount  of  talent  each  com- 
i petitor  possesses  is  so  overwhelming,  that  he 
is  quite  certain  of  taking  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  (although  they  are  hypothetically 
i unequal  to  a judgment),  and  that,  conse- 
i quently,  the  committee  are  most  impartial  and 
competent.  And  so  long  as  the  profession 
] offer  such  practical  evidence  of  their  faith  in 
committees,  can  we  wonder  if  committees  and 
i the  public  adopt  a testimony  so  flattering  to 
i their  self-love  ? It  matters  not  to  these  gen- 
: tlemen  that  the  fifty  designs  have  cost,  at  a 
m low  estimate,  500/.  actually  expended  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  profession  : that  is  no  con- 
i cern  of  theirs  : if  architects  like  to  engage  in 
: speculations  of  this  kind,  and  the  public 
benefit  by  the  monomania,  is  it  likely  that  the 
public  will  forego  the  advantage  ? If  we  were 
iin  similar  circumstances,  should  we  act  dif- 
: ferently  ? 

r Various  suggestions  have  at  times  been 
ii made  for  placing  competitions  on  a basis  of 
[j:greater  equity,  but  I do  not  think  that  the 
'system  is  capable  of  any  such  amendment:  it 
is  radically  bad,  and  should  be  abolished  alto- 
ligether.  Experience  has  so  satisfied  me  of  the 
ijgeneral  incapacity  of  committees  to  select  the 
«:best  design  from  any  number  that  may  be 
deubmitted,  that  I carefully  avoid  engaging  in 
fcicompetitions  except  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
iiicumstances.  Were  designs  sent  in  with  the 
I proper  name  of  each  competitor  legibly  affixed 
lithereto,  and  publicly  exhibited  before  selection, 
the  opportunity  for  a public  introduction  might 
■yield  some  consolation  for  disappointment, 
l and  redeem  labour  and  money  from  utter  loss. 

.'  But  whilst  the  award  is  made  by  a synod  pro- 
liverbially  irresponsible,  who  in  their  corporate 
lipapacity  are  troubled  with  no  tenderness  of 
Uponscience,  not  even  with  a sense  of  honour, 
’i'bvhilst  the  names  of  competitors  are  unknown, 

. irare  only  revealed  through  the  indiscretion  of 

Inn  honorary  secretary,  and  whilst  such  re- 
peated attempts  are  made  to  lower  the  respect- 
ability of  the  profession,  and  reduce  the  suffi- 
ciently low  scale  of  remuneration,  I consider 
■that  all  who  so  compete  betray  the  best  interests 

| )f  the  whole  body,  and  act  injuriously  each  for 
ais  own  interest. 

The  system  of  architectural  competitions  is 
ifitntirely  without  analogy  in  any  other  profes- 
i oiion  : it  is  so  very  peculiar  “ none  but  itself 
Iican  be  its  parallel.”  If  a man  be  at  death’s 


door,  be  the  disease  under  which  he  is  sinking 
ever  so  singular,  and  the  danger  ever  so 
imminent,  he  does  not  invite  the  doctors  to  a 
competition,  and  offer  a premium  of  10/.  or 
20/.  for  the  best  prescription ; but  he  has  a 
consultation  of  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  of  his  own,  or  his  friends’  selection,  pays 
each  his  proper  fee,  and  then  lives  or  dies  as 
it  may  happen. 

If  an  attorney  have  a cause  in  Chancery  or 
any  other  court  (of  course,  if  he  be  a fortunate 
man  it  will  be  in  th e former),  he  does  not  think 
of  offering  5/.  or  50/.  for  the  best  opinion, 
but,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  he 
chooses  his  counsel,  gets  the  opinion,  pays  for 
it,  and  enters  it  in  his  ledger  to  the  debit  of 
his  client.  He  allows  no  considerations  of  the 
difficulties  to  bo  encountered  by  young  and 
unknown  barristers  to  interfere  with  that 
routine  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
j best  for  all  the  parties  concerned  ; but  leaves 
j Mr.  Briefless  and  Mr.  Done-up  to  bide  their 
J time.  So  in  the  church  and  the  army  and 
navy  : in  none  of  these  are  there  competitions 
like  those  to  which  architects  are  liable : the 
ordinary  spirit  of  competition  which  pervades 
all  businesses  of  course  influences  these  : 
the  church  has  its  simony,  and  the  army 
its  purchased  promotions  ; but  there  are  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  connexions  and 
money.  But  architectural  competitions  are 
sui  generis : their  best  plea  (professionally 
speaking),  that  of  affording  openings  to 
young  men  of  talent,  who  would  otherwise 
“bloom  unseen,  and  waste  their  fragrance 
on  the  desert  air,”  and  all  that  nonsense,  I be- 
lieve to  be  entirely  fallacious.  In  the  first 
place,  I never  knew  of  an  architectural  com- 
petition in  which  the  selection  was  made  in 
strict  accordancewith  theconditions  prescribed, 
or  in  which  there  were  not  strong  grounds  for 
suspecting  the  existence  of  secret  influence ; 
unless  there  be  exceptions  in  the  St.  George’s 
Hall  and  Assize  Courts  competitions  in  this 
town ; but  these  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  business  is  conducted  in  so 
barefaced  a manner  as  at  the  Ipswich  grammar 
i school;  but  generally  speaking,  the  successful 
man  has  some  friend  or  Scotch  cousin  on  the 
j committee,  to  whose  good  offices  he  is  indebted 
I for  success  ; clearly  showing  that  it  is  not  the 
friendless  young  man  who  succeeds,  but  he 
who  has  interest,  and  for  him  the  competition 
may  be  a successful  blind. 

I believe  that,  generally  speaking,  architects 
begin  to  practise  at  too  early  an  age.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  shortly  after  the 
expiration  of  his  articles,  the  tyro  takes  an 
office,  paints  up  his  name,  hires  a boy,  and 
then  sits  down  to  wait  for  business.  Who  can 
wonder  if  he  finds  the  public  chary  of  their 
faith  in  his  great  abilities  ? I am  sure  I have 
no  wish  to  under-rate  them,  but  fear  they  are 
unsupported  by  experience,  that  pabulum  vitce 
of  success.  I have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a very 
competent  draughtsman,  particularly  in  eccle- 
siastical architecture;  that  he  can  makegood 
caricatures  and  illustrations ; copy  a speci- 
fication, though  unable  to  write  one,  and 
square  dimensions  with  accuracy  and  despatch. 
But  these  acquirements,  manifold  though  they 
be,  and  the  results  of  five  or  six  years’  pupilage, 
do  not  make  an  architect, — they  scarcely  con- 
stitute the  undeveloped  rudiments  of  one. 

| The  fact  is,  we  want  schools  of  architecture, 

: offices  in  which  the  principal  has  the  ambition 
1 not  only  to  accumulate  money,  to  make  a lucra- 
j tive  business,  but  to  practise  architecture,  and 
* educate  architects  ; and  to  accomplish  the  lat- 
1 ter  it  is  manifest  that  he  must  offer  his  pupils 
and  assistants  adequate  inducement,  pecuniary 
and  otherwise,  that  they  may  stay  with  him  ; 
but  this  I fear  is  very  far  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice (I  mean  in  London  and  throughout  the 
country) : architects,  though  professors  of  a 
liberal  art,  screw  their  assistants  just  as  much 
as  any  merchant  or  tradesman  screws  his  ; 
consequently,  the  number  of  practising  archi- 
tects increases  in  a ratio  much  greater  than 
the  amount  of  business  to  be  shared  amongst 
them ; and  as  drowning  men  catch  at  straws, 
many  of  them  jump  at  a competition,  or  any- 
thing else  which  gives  a glimmer  of  business. 
Unfortunately  their  conduct  reacts  upon  older 
practitioners;  and  so  altogether  the  public 


form  a very  disrespectful,  not  to  say  contemptu-[j 
ous,  opinion  of  the  profession.  /t 

Now,  in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  art,M 
either  in  Greece  or  Italy,  different  eminent, 3 
masters  founded  or  adopted  various  schools,;e 
each  practising  its  own  peculiar  style,  and  eachm 
with  its  own  recognised  head,  who  had  his  full 
staff  of  assistants;  and  as  these  would  neces-m 
sarily  vary  in  talent  and  experience,  the  divi-ij 
sion  of  labour,  — that  prime  secret  of  pre-H 
eminence  in  every  pursuit, — was  more  readilyr* 
attained  than  in  the  present  day,  when  everyn 
architect  is  expected  to  be  an  admirableff 
Crichton,  “a perfect  monster,  which  the  worlds 
ne’er  saw;”  not  only  thoroughly  acquainted; 
with  all  the  fine  arts  in  theory  and  general, 
effects,  but  perfectly  grounded  in  all  tbeiri 
respective  details : of  knowledge  more  extended 
than  was  required  by  Vitruvius;  prepared  to 
design  in  every  style  which  has  ever  prevailed 
“ from  Indus  to  the  pole,”  whether  the  edifice 
be  a series  of  wine-vaults,  like  the  rock-cut 
temples  of  Ellora, — a palace  of  industry,  after 
the  temple  of  Karnak, — a refreshment  saloon, 
like  a Chinese  pavilion, — or  a Swiss  cottage  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire:  to  say  nothing  of 
churches,  strictly  ecclesiological ; club-houses  , 
and  offices  a la  renaissance ; castellated  gaols,  ■ 
and  Grecian  court-houses.  Now  it  must  be  , 
manifest,  and  that  without  depreciating  the- 
talent  of  the  present  race  of  professional  men,i  - 
that  the  architect  of  past  time,  who  confined 
himself  to  the  development  of  one  style,  giving 
to  its  rudimentary  forms  the  expressions  whichb 
naturally  sprang  from  idiosyncracy  or  circum-  , 
stances,  would  probably  attain  a higher  reach  , 
of  excellence  in  the  particular  school  to  which'  1 
he  confined  himself;  and  having  a good  staff  ] 
of  competent  assistants,  he  would  be  able  to 
supervise  a much  greater  extent  and  variety  otiy 
work  than  if  he  were  embarrassed  with  all  ther- - 
details  of  each  separate  building;  and  the; 
assistants,  by  changing  their  engagements, 
from  time  to  time,  would  be  able  to  study  th&fl 
different  character  of  every  school,  until  they 
had  adopted  some  one  of  those  existing,  or 
had  acquired  materials  from  which  to  develope , 
a new  style. 

I see  no  force  in  the  argument,  sometimes 
used,  that  the  position  of  the  modern  architect ; 
is  rendered  difficult  from  the  variety  of  styles, . 
now  existent.  I do  not  think  that  the  Free-*, 
masons  experienced  this  difficulty.  When 
Lalys,  who  was  architect  to  Neath  Abbey  and,: 
Henry  I.,  practised  architecture  after  his  re^  „ 
turn  from  the  Holy  Land,  I find  no  record  of 
his  ever  building  an  Egyptian  Hall  like  that  in 
Piccadilly ; or  that  he  put  an  obelisk  instead 
of  a spire  on  a church  tower  ; and  although  he-* 
and  other  mediaeval  architects  must  have  seen  I 
or  heard  of  the  works  of  ancient  Rome,  if  not  r, 
not  those  of  ancient  Greece,  they  did  not, 
attempt  to  revive  an  effete  style,  but,  satisfied  l( 
of  its  unsuitability  to  time  and  place,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  pursuing  the  track;  , 
commenced  by  their  ancestors,  and  you  known 
to  what  grand  and  beautiful  results  that  track;-, 
led  those  by  whom  it  was  steadily,  and  through-, 
centuries,  pursued  !* 


THE  PORTLAND  GALLERY,  REGENT-  7( 
STREET. 

The  private  view  of  the  exhibition  of  the. 
“ National  Institution  of  Fine  Arts,”  on  the.' 
12th  inst.  was  numerously  and  well  attended":,  j- 
a crowd  filled  every  room,  and  comprised  many  . 
eminent  as  well  as  notorious  persons  : artists^  j- 
literary  men,  pretty  women,  priests,  prelates,.' 
and  peers,  were  singularly  mixed;  as  our 
readers  will  guess,  when  we  say  that  at  one^; 
moment  the  Bishop  of  London,  Cardinal  Wise-  ; 
man,  and  Father  Gavazzi  were  standing, 
shoulder  to  shoulder ! 

We  notice  with  great  pleasure  the  steady\ 
progress  of  this  institution,  and  congratulate'; 
the  members  on  the  fair  promise  given  ih^fc 
their  exhibition  will  become  one  of  real  national ' 
interest,  and  only  second  in  importance  to  that,, 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  increasing  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
favourable  position  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy,  or  of  the  contemporary  societies,  wilU 
doubtless  induce  many  rising  members  of.,; 

* To  be  continued. 
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the  profession  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  performances  properly 
seen,  which  is  afforded  by  the  new  institution, 
so  that  an  augmentation  of  excellence  may  be 
anticipated.  In  the  present  exhibition  there  are 
many  good  and  few  really  bad  pictures. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Lauder,  R.S.A.  is  very  prominent: 
no  one  understands  better  than  he  does  the 
theory  and  practical  resources  of  colour.  The 
free  use  of  the  “ chromatic  scale,”  rendered 
subservient  by  his  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
middle  tone,  singularizes  him  wherever  present. 
Ilis  (61)  “Christ  walking  on  the  sea”  is, 
however,  less  remarkable  for  this  than  for  the 
simple  and  religious  feeling  with  which  it  has 
been  conceived.  All  must  admire  the  spiritual 
and  grand  expression  of  the  head,  the  quiet 
majestic  position,  and  the  extremely  clever 
management  of  the  light.  It  is  a fine  picture, 
and  can  scarcely  be  viewed  without  emotion. 

’(194),  “Christ  denied  by  Peter”  (by  the 
same  artist),  is  more  remarkable  for  its 
fine  colour  and  management  of  light  and 
shade : the  reflection  from  the  fire,  on 

which  all  the  light  depends,  is  singularly 
truthful.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  expression  of  the  principal  figure : less  of 
rebuke  and  physical  suffering,  and  more  of 
dignified  sorrow,  would  better  accord  with  the 
text.  Still  as  a work  of  art  it  deserves  a high 
place.  (281),  “ John  the  Baptist  in  the 
Wilderness,”  is  as  beautifully,  though  more 
carelessly  painted.  (256),  A graceful  embo- 
diment of  Tennyson’s  vagarie,  “ The  Lady 
of-  Shallott,”  is  admirable  for  all  the  qualities 
that  signalize  his  style,  and  helps  to  make 
this  member's  contributions  an  exhibition  in 
themselves. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lauder,  R.S.A.  has  produced  a 
vigorously  painted  illustration  of  “ The  Edict 
o t Leo  the  Iconoclast”  (43),  a fine  picture, 
but  a little  disagreeable  in  colour.  He  also 
contributes  (506),  “ The  Widow,”  a loosely, 
but  cleverly,  painted  Interior,  and  several 
works  of  minor  importance. 

*(32),  “ Destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum,” by  L.  W.  Desanges,  belongs  to  the 
Martin  and  Danby  school.  It  is  a little  in- 
comprehensible, but  evinces  both  ambition 
and  talent.  We  like  him  better  in  his  more 
recognised  style.  (I),  “ Corinna,  the  Lyric 
Muse.”  (55),  “ The  Favourite.”  (157),  “ A 
Study,”  and  several  portraits  freely  and  grace- 
fully painted,  with  now  and  then  an  unrea- 
sonably strong  commingling  of  lamp  and 
moonlight,  assist  the  collection,  but  are 
scarcely  up  to  what  he  can  do. 

An  extravagana  by  a P.  R.  B.  (177),  an 
“ Incident  in  the  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth,  of 
Hungary,”  by  J.  Collinson,  which  needs 
a quotation  in  the  catalogue,  shews 
many  good  points,  obscured  by  studied 
ugliness,  and  furnishes  another  instance 
of  painstaking  mistaken  enthusiasm.  The 
interior  of  the  Cathedral,  the  pavement,  with 
its  brasses  and  other  separate  portions  well 
painted,  are  spoilt  by  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  meaningless  hideous  dolls,  as  far 
from  nature  as  much  of  the  picture  is  from  art. 
The  thought  and  earnestness  shown  in  the 
work,  however,  save  it  from  condemnation. 
In  another  specimen  of  the  school  (53)  “ The 
Banishment  of  Hamlet,”  all  redeeming  quali- 
ties have  been  studiously  and  very  efficiently 
discarded. — (2),  “ The  Death  of  the  venerable 
Bede,”  by  R.  Burchett,  is  an  unpleasant  sub- 
ject, but  has  something  in  its  execution  that 
promises  good  things. 

’’(21),  “ The  Swing,”  W.  Underhill,  a Wool- 
merish  interpretation  of  Reynolds.  The  happy 
childish  glee  of  the  occupier  of  the  swing  is 
successfully  life-like;  but  the  colour  through- 
out, more  especially  in  the  flesh  tones,  is  too 
violent.  With  careful  constraint  over  a striking 
predilection  for  this  dangerous  indulgence,  the 
artist  has  abilities  that,  if  properly  directed, 
will  entitle  him  to  a good  position. 

(39),  “ Llyn  Idwal,  North  Wales,”  S.  R. 
Percy.  A beautiful  landscape  : the  translucent 
water  and  an  exquisitely  painted  foreground 
place  this  picture  high  in  our  estimation.  The 
artist’s  best  picture,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
(250)  “Summer — Storm  clearing  off.”  If  a 
strict  adherence  to  truth,  a wonderful  facility 
in  representing  it,  and  a happily  chosen  subject 


are  the  essentials  of  a fine  picture,  this  is  one. 
The  dividing  and  disappearing  clouds, — the 
lightning-stricken  trees,  with  the  branches 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their  rain-loaded 
foliage,  —the  sullen  quietude  of  the  water,  with 
all  its  play  beaten  out  of  it,  still  overhung  by 
a dark  enshadowing  cloud, — the  freshness  of 
the  river  herbage  shining  with  crystal  drops, — 
are  all  portrayed  in  such  an  earnest  unaffected 
style  as  to  divide  admiration  between  nature 
itself  and  the  power  of  the  artist.  We  must 
warn  Mr.  Percy,  nevertheless,  against  repeat- 
j ing  himself  in  his  smaller  works  ; these  are  too 
often  alike. 

(49),  “An  EnglishBrook — Coming  Shower,” 
A.  W.  Williams.  Not  so  successful  in  regard 
, to  subject-matter  as  his  work  of  last  year  : the 
| picture  relies  mainly  upon  the  faithful  presenta- 
I tion  of  its  circumstances  ; beautifully  painted 
1 as  it  is,  it  fails  to  interest.  (21 1),  “ Snowdon  ” 
is  a capital  specimen,  full  of  light  and  air. 

To  enumerate  all  the  works  by  the  family 
, bearing  the  last  name  would  extend  our  re- 
| marks  further  than  conveniently  practicable. 
That  Nature  has  been  their  guide,  their  many 
contributions  severally  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Dighton  is  one  of  those  who  delight  in 
the  rugged  and  uncivilized.  (3),  “The  Falls  of 
the  Ogwen”  looks  to  have  been  painted  on 
the  spot. 

(18).  “ Lime-kilo  in  the  Highlands,”  by  FI. 
M‘Culloch,  R.S.A.,  is  painted  with  a masterly 
hand. 

In  fruit  and  still  life  Mr.  Duffield  almost 
equals  Lance  in  finish  and  clear  rich  colour. 

Mr.  Niemann  has  established  himcelf  as  an 
imaginative  and  poetical  landscape  painter  by 
his  “ Heath  Scene  from  Macbeth”  (319).  It 
is  painted  with  the  firmness  and  power  of  an 
accomplished  hand.  (63),  “A  Highland  Loch,” 
(135),  “St.  Michael’s  Church,  Coventry,”  are 
other  favourable  specimens  of  his  skill.  We 
must  give  praise,  too,  to  his  smaller  works  in 
watercolours,  which  are  admirable. 

(68)  “The  Highland  Sword  Dance”  is  one 
of  those  passages  in  Scottish  domestic  life  that 
Mr.  M‘Ian  loves  to  represent,  and  knows  so 
well  how  to  make  the  most  of.  (319)  “ High- 
land Children  going  to  School,  Lochabar,”  is 
a still  better  depiction  of  a more  interesting 
episode.  (305)  “Crossing  the  Brook,”  C. 
Dukes,  a charming  little  picture,  better  than 
either  ( 186)  “La  Fleur  searching  for  the 
Letter,”  or  (248)  “The  Wilful  Boy.”  (230) 
“ The  Wheeler’s  Shop,”  by  D.  Pasmore,  has 
some  elaborate  manipulation  in  the  middle 
distance  and  distance,  which  would  have  told 
to  greater  advantage  had  the  whole  of  the 
foreground  being  in  shadow.  Last  year  led 
us  to  expect  more  from  him  than  he  has  yet 
realized.  With  a passing  notice  of  the  several 
admirable  performances  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Cobbett,  Earl  (whose  dogs  deserve  notice), 
Wingfield,  Oliver,  and  the  equally  clever 
Mrs.  Oliver,  A.  Montague,  Barraud,  Bentley, 
H.  B.  Willis  (especially  57),  F.  W.  Hulme, 
Miss  M.  Gillies  (216),  W.  Hemsley,  and  an 
expression  of  praise  for  Mr.  Talfourd’s  char- 
coal or  chalk  portraits,  we  conclude  our  notice, 
and  wish  the  Institution  the  success  it  is 
justly  entitled  to. 


Inventors’  Aid  Association.  — Our 
readers  have  probably  observed  an  advertise- 
ment, headed  “ Inventors’  Aid  Association,” 
a title  significant  of  its  objects.  We  have 
I perused  the  prospectus  of  the  company,  and 
are  disposed  to  think  that,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, the  association  is  calculated  to  effect 
good.  The  association  proposes  submitting 
j inventions  brought  to  them  to  practical  men 
of  science,  and,  acting  under  their  advice,  to 
obtain  “ letters  patent.”  They  propose,  too, 

, to  enable  the  clever  poor  man  to  submit  his 
already  patented  invention  to  the  man  of  capi- 
tal, and  thus  enable  him  to  make  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  than  he  has  hitherto  been  in 
a position  to  do.  The  meditated  alteration  of 
the  patent-laws  will  not  abridge  the  operations 
of  such  an  association,  but  rather  afford  it 
more  scope.  Patented  inventions,  which  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  company,  will  have 
an  increased  chance  of  receiving  attention 
from  the  public. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

A deputation  of  the  Master  Carpenters’ 
Society,  consisting  of  Mr.  Higgs,  Mr.  Stephen 
Bird,  Mr.  Eales,  and  Mr.  George  Bird,  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Seymour  on  the  5th  inst. 
The  members  urged  strongly  upon  Lord  Sey- 
mour’s notice  their  objections  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a barrister  to  administer  the  powers 
of  a Buildings  Bill ; but  after  hearing  the  ob- 
jections for  some  time,  his  lordship  replied 
“That  he  thought  the  Ho.use  of  Commons  the 
best  place  to  discuss  that  question.” 

The  Builders'  Society  have  come  to  the  re- 
solution, that  a court  of  professional  referees 
would  be  preferable  to  the  law  court  proposed, 
and  as  questions  of  mere  law  would  sometimes 
come  before  them  as  arbitrators,  that  a well 
qualified  lawyer  should  be  appointed  to  assist 
them  when  required,  but  without  judicial 
authority. 

We  understand  from  good  authority  that 
the  Bill  will  not  be  presented  before  Easter, 
and  that  in  all  probability  a new  Bill  will  be 
printed.  The  builders  about  Sydenham  have 
had  a deputation  upon  the  Bill. 


The  following  is  the  petition  of  the  church- 
wardens and  representative  vestrymen  of  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  to  the  House 
of  Commons : — 

“ That  a Bill  is  now  before  your  honourable 
House,  entitled  the  ‘ Metropolis  Buildings'  Bill,’ 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  create  a new  court  of 
law,  to  be  called  the  Court  of  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings ; to  appoint  a new  judge,  a deputy -judge,  a clerk, 
a deputy-clerk,  an  architectural  referee,  an  assistant- 
surveyor,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers.  The  judge 
and  deputy-judge  are  to  have  the  extraordinary 
power  of  inflicting  a fine  of  200/.  a-day,  and  to 
commit  builders  and  others  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  a period  of  three  months,  without  bail ; 
also  to  seize,  not  only  their  goods  and  chattels,  but 
also  any  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  secu- 
rities for  money  which  may  be  discovered  belonging 
to  them  ; and  the  clerk  of  the  court  is  to  haye  the 
power  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  builder  or  party, 
or  in  the  name  of  any  person  in  whose  name  such 
builder  or  party  might  have  sued,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sum  or  sums  secured  or  made  payable  by  such 
securities  for  money  when  the  time  of  payment 
becomes  due.  A proviso  excepts  the  wearing 
apparel  and  bedding  of  the  unfortunate  victim  or 
the  family  dependent  on  him,  and  the  tools  and 
implements  of  his  trade,  to  the  value  of  the  trifling 
sum  of  5 1.  No  power  of  appeal  is  allowed  against 
the  decision  of  the  judge,  except  upon  points  of 
law ; the  costs  of  the  appeal,  if  against  the 
decision  of  the  judge,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  court,  as  are  also  the  costs  of  any  pro- 
ceeding taken  by  the  district  surveyor  who  may  be 
found  to  be  in  the  wrong,  however  vexatiously  he 
may  have  acted  ; but  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  costs  of  the  defendant,  however 
careful  he  may  have  been  to  obey  the  law.  Should 
the  general  fund  of  the  court  from  fees  and  penalties 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  judge  and 
his  officers,  as  well  as  costs  incurred  by  them  in 
supporting  their  own  unlawful  decisions,  the  defi- 
ciency is  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  the  said  Bill  enacts  that  the  district  sur- 
veyors, fifty-two  in  number,  who  are  now  appointed 
by  the  local  and  county  magistrates,  shall  in  future 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  The.  incomes  of  these  surveyors,  derived 
from  fees,  amount  altogether  to  about  20,000/.  per 
annum,  and  their  districts  correspond  with  the 
parochial  divisions.  The  said  Bill  re-enacts  the 
leading  provisions  of  the  present  Building  Laws, 
viz. — the  division  of  buildings  into  classes,  limiting 
the  size  of  the  houses  according  to  their  class,  and 
apportioning  to  each  class  of  houses  or  buildings 
certain  thicknesses  of  brick  walls. — The  said  court 
of  law  is  created  with  a view  of  enforcing  these 
obsolete  and  useless  restrictions. 

That  your  petitioners  consider  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts  to  have  had  the  effect  of  injuriously 
limiting  the  size  of  houses,  and  consequently  to 
have  been  a chief  cause  of  the  confined  and  misera- 
ble dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  in  the  metro- 
polis ; that  they  have  encouraged  bad  building,  and 
have  been  the  means  of  covering  the  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis  with  thousands  of  wretched  hovels,  which 
are  a disgrace  to  a civilised  country. 

That  your  petitioners  consider,  — injurious  as 
these  laws  have  been  upon  the  dwellings  and  upon 
the  health  of  the  humbler  diasses, — that  they  have 
operated  most  prejudicially  upon  the  houses  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  have  also  retarded  architec- 
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tural  improvement  in  the  buildings  of  tbe  metro- 
polis. 

That  your  petitioners  consider  the  said  Bill  as  an 
attempt  to  perpetuate  an  unnecessary  and  injurious 
interference  with  the  details  of  the  construction  of 
houses,  and  that  even  with  its  cumbrous  machinery 
of  a new  court  of  law  and  its  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, it  will  not  achieve  what  is  sought  for  by  the 
preamble,  viz. — the  propel  construction  of  build- 
ings, the  health  of  persons  residing  therein,  or  the 
more  effectual  administration  of  the  law  in  relation 
thereto. 

That  your  petitioners  further  consider,  that  many 
of  its  provisions  are  a direct  encroachment  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  even  should 
the  Bill  be  passed  into  a law,  that  its  penal  enact- 
ments never  can  or  will  be  enforced.  Such  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  your  petitioners  submit,  would 
neither  be  just  nor  efficient,  and  would  be  better 
qualified  to  entrap  than  direct  those  it  should 
govern. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your 
honourable  House  will  reject  the  said  Bill,  and 
pass  a law  to  require  that  the  party  and  external 
walls,  and  the  covering  of  the  roof,  of  every  house 
shall  be  constructed  with  incombustible  materials  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire  from  one  building  to 
another,  leaving  it  to  the  architect  or  builder 
to  exercise  his  own  taste  and  skill  in  the 
erection  of  the  house  or  other  building,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  limitation  of  size  or 
details  of  construction,  and  that  the  supervision  of 
all  buildings  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  sur- 
veyors appointed  by  and  under  the  control  of  tbe 
parochial  authorities,  to  be  assisted  by  a surveyor- 
in-chief,  as  arbitrator  in  all  technical  matters, 
leaving  all  legal  questions  to  be  determined  by  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  of  the  district  or  by  the 
County  Court  of  the  locality.  Also  that  an  Act  on 
this  principle  may  be  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom.” 

On  the  12th  this  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Marylebone  vestry.  Mr.  George  Bird  said 
that  the  Bill  was  tyrannical  and  oppressive, 
and,  if  passed,  would  prevent  a man  interfering 
with  the  interior  of  his  own  house  unless  he 
had  the  permission  of  the  Government  sur- 
veyor. Under  the  present  Act  the  fines  and 
penalties  inflicted  last  year  amounted  to 
36,600/.,  which  would  be  increased  to  60,000/. 
if  the  proposed  Act  became  law.  Even  a poor 
laundress  would  not  be  permitted  to  alter  her 
copper  without  giving  forty-eight  hours’ 
notice  to  the  surveyor,  who  would  be  paid 
for  inspecting  the  apartments,  in  addition 
to  the  5/.  which  the  resetting  of  the  copper 
would  cost.  In  conclusion,  he  moved  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  confer  with  the 
metropolitan  parishes  to  obtain  a fair,  just,  and 
equitable  Building  Act,  instead  of  the  proposed 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional  measure  now  before 
the  House.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Last  week  Lord  Seymour  received  a depu- 
tation from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  with  much  courtesy,  and  having 
heard  the  suggestions  offered  with  apparent 
attention,  expressed  a wish  to  receive  a more 
comprehensive  opinion  from  the  body  of  the 
Institute  on  the  general  principles  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill,  and  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  schedules.  A very  full  com- 
mittee has  been  named,  consisting  of  the 
Council,  with  Messrs.  Bellamy,  Bunning, 
Cundy,  Cumberledge,  ' Godwin,  Hardwick, 

I Jennings,  Pocock,  Smirke,  and  Tite,  with 
: power  to  add  to  their  numbers. 


Schools  for  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster.— The  lamentable  occurrence  at  the 
1 Tooting  Pauper  School  has  not,  we  find,  been 
i lost  on  the  authorities  of  this  parish,  nor,  we 

I hope,  on  the  future  prospects  of  their  pauper 
: children.  The  governors  of  the  poor  have 
) purchased  a site  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  ad- 
joining Battersea  Common,  Surrey,  where 
i industrial  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
i are  about  to  be  erected  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  architect.  These 

II  schools  are  to  be  like  those  lately  erected  by 
I the  same  architect  at  Annerly,  strictly  indus- 
r trial.  The  larger  portion  of  the  boys  will  be 
ii occupied  on  the  land,  by  which  means  they 
v will  gain  health,  and  be  fitted  for  country  or 
i colonial  employment,  instead  of  swelling  the 
« large  pauper  population  of  London,  the  cer- 
atain  effect  of  bringing  them  up  as  shoemakers 
ratid  tailors  in  London  workhouses. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  works  connected  with  the  crossing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay,  on  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dundee  Railway,  are  nearly  finished.  The 
crossing  is  effected  by  means  of  a floating  rail- 
way, which  will  steam  between  Ferry-Port-on- 
Craig  and  Broughty  Ferry,  at  each  of  which 
places  a basin  has  been  prepared  for  landing. 
The  basin  at  Ferry-Port  is  about  600  feet  long 
and  300  bread,  with  entrance  lock  85  feet 
wide  : depth  of  water  at  extreme  ebb  8 feet,  at 
flow  26.  There  is  a coal  staith  with  tipping 
cradle  and  other  facilities  for  loading  vessels 
by  waggon-loads  at  Once.  Dundee  and  other 
towns  will  thus  be  supplied  from  the  adjoining 
county  of  Fife  instead  of  from  Newcastle,  as  it 
actually  is  at  present.  An  inclined  plane  and 
adjustable  platform  lead  the  carriages  down  to 
the  deck  of  the  float,  the  latter  of  which  is 
about  140  feet  long  and  30  broad,  and  is 
worked  by  two  oscillating  engines  of  60-horse 
power  each.  The  basin  at  Broughty  is  nearly 
as  large  as  that  on  the  south  side.  The  crossing 
is  now  open. As  the  engineer  of  the  White- 

haven and  Furness  line  was  boring  between 
the  termini  of  that  railway  and  the  White- 
haven Junction  line,  preparatory  to  commenc- 
ing the  tunnel,  which  is  in  future  to  connect 
the  two  lines,  he  came  upon  a seam  of  excellent 
coal,  not  less  than  7 feet  thick,  and  very  little 

below  the  surface. A contemporary  describes 

a "model  of  a set  of  gates  for  a road  crossing  a 
railway,  the  invention  of  Mr.  T.  Adcock,  jun. 
of  Penkridge,  joiner  and  builder.”  The  object 
of  the  invention  is  to  enable  one  man  to  open 
four  gates  simultaneously.  The  gates  are 
connected  by  iron  rods  attached  to  the  heel  of 
each  gate,  and  carried  through  a tube  beneath 
the  ground.  They  are  worked  by  a jointed 
chain  passing  over  the  segment  of  a cylinder. 
If  our  contemporary  thinks  that  this  invention 
is  quite  new,  he  will  find  by  reference  to  The 

Builder’s  indices  that  he  is  mistaken. 

The  first  rails  on  the  Panama  Railroad  were 
laid  on  24th  Feb.  Most  of  the  labourers  had  i 
been  ill  with  fever.  The  Copiapo  railroad  is 
making  progress.  About  four  miles  of  tract 
had  been  already  laid.  The  survey  of  the 
route  for  the  Santiago  Railway  has  been  com- 
menced. The  surveying  party  have  already 
carried  their  line  as  far  as  Vina  de  Mar. 
Hitherto,  it  is  said,  no  insuperable  difficulties 
have  been  encountered.  The  railway  between 
Callao  and  Lima  is  progressing  rapidly,  and 

will  be  concluded  probably  in  April. The 

contract  for  the  completion  of  the  Southport 
Railway,  by  continuing  it  into  Chapel-street, 
says  the  Liverpool  Times , and  also  for  the 
erection  of  a station,  has  been  taken  by  the 
successors  to  Messrs.  S.  and  J.  Holme,  of  this 
town.  The  new  station  will  have  about  thirty 
yards  frontage.  The  old  erection,  which  is 
constructed  of  timber,  will  be  removed  from  its 

present  site  into  Kirkdale. Mr.  Verity,  the 

contractor,  is  commencing  the  cutting  of  the 
South  Yorkshire  Branch  Railway,  which  ex- 
tends from  Worsbrough  to  the  Black  Horse 
engine,  on  Silkstone  Common.  Mr.  Verity’s 
portion  of  contract  is  at  the  Worsbrough  end. 
A model  has  been  sent  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  the  wrought  iron  girder 
bridge  for  the  South  Wales  Company, intended 
to  span  the  Wye  at  Chepstow,  and  in  course 
of  construction  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Finch 
and  Willey,  of  Liverpool,  engineers.  The  de- 
sign is  by  Mr.  Brunei.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  bridge  is  629  feet,  height  from  bottom 
of  river  106  feet.  The  number  of  links  used 
in  its  construction  is  1,000.  The  bridge  will 
be  a kind  of  suspension  one,  of  novel  con- 
struction.  The  last  great  sale  at  the  Bri- 

tannia Tubular  Bridge  has  just  been  reported 
on.  The  property  was  that  of  Messrs.  Nowell, 
Hemmingways,  and  Pearson,  and  of  the  Ches- 
ter and  Holyhead  Railway  Company. -A 

correspondent  of  Herepatli' s Journal , in  speak- 
ing of  the  hopeful  prospects  of  railway  pro- 
perty in  general  since  the  maniaand  consequent 
panic,  refers  to  a saving  of  60  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  engines,  and  67  per  cent,  on  the  con- 
sumption of  coke,  now  being  effected  by  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  company,  who  are 
working  one-third  of  their  passenger  trains 
with  an  engine  costing  about  1,200/.  and  con- 
suming 10  lbs.  of  coke  per  mile,  instead  of  the 


heavy  engines  previously  employed,  which  cost 
about  2,000/.  and  consumed  30  lbs.  per  mile. 
The  saving  caused  by  the  relief  afforded  to  the 
permanent  way  is  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. This  item  of  locomotive  power  is  a most 
important  one,  for  it  costs  the  London  and 
North-Western  company,  in  the  items  of  coals 
and  coke  alone,  a sum  of  1 10,000/.  annually. 
The  light  locomotives  alluded  to,  if  we  mistake 
not,  are  those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Eng- 
land and  Company.  The  same  writer  notes 
the  remarkable  increase  of  population  in  dis- 
tricts through  which  railways  run,  as  a source 

of  increasing  prosperity. The  increase  of 

fourth  class  travellers  on  railways  is  something 
extraordinary.  While  the  number  of  first- 
class  travellers  has  increased  16,  and  of  second- 
class  97  per  cent.,  and  while  third-class  travel- 
lers have  actually  diminished  2 per  cent.,  the 
passengers  by  parliamentary  trains  have  in- 
creased 330  per  cent,  upon  their  number  in 
1846.  Yet,  for  their  most  numerous  class  of 
customers,  railway  directors  seem  to  take  the 

least  care. The  coal  monopoly  of  London 

is  already  toppling  to  its  fall  by  the  inroads  of 
the  Great  Northern  supply  upon  the  market 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  Observer  says,  that 
the  price  will,  in  all  probability,  be  brought 
down  to  15s.  a ton.  We  hope  to  see  it  less 

even  than  that  ere  long. Plank  roads  have 

been  extensively  constructed  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and,  instead  of  lessening  the  dis- 
position for  railways,  have  very  sensibly  contri- 
buted to  render  them  not  only  more  necessary, 
but  more  lucrative.  The  plank  roads  have  cost 
on  an  average  1,833  dollars  per  mile.  A pair 
of  horses  on  such  a road  perform  treble  the 
work  they  could  do  on  a common  road 
in  good  order,  while  their  improved  con- 
dition and  diminished  cost  far  more  than 
make  up  for  the  outlay  in  tolls. 


LARCH— (PINUS  LARIX). 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  who  wishes 
for  information  respecting  the  durability  of 
larch,  permit  me  to  state,  that  for  years  past 
I have  made  it  my  study  to  test  the  lasting 
qualities  of  that  most  valuable  yet  too  much 
neglected  timber,  and  can  vouch  for  its  being 
second  to  none,  not  even  English  oak,  in  its 
possession  of  that  quality.  I have,  upon  every 
opportune  occasion,  recommended  its  intro- 
duction to  some  of  the  best  builders  of  the 
day,  and  also  to  the  railway  and  electric  tele- 
graph companies,  and  always,  where  used,  it 
has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and,  if 
wished,  I can  point  out  works  carried  out 
with  it,  where  it  may  be  seen  and  tested. 

Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  large  estate  owners  to  the 
value  and  beauty  of  the  larch  fir,  and  conclude 
with  an  old  writer,  that  if  the  singularly  un- 
fertile heaths  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  and  also 
many  other  places  which  at  present  lie  useless 
to  the  country,  yet  on  which  larch  rises  with 
luxuriance,  were  planted  with  these  trees,  they 
would  probably  pay  a hundred-fold,  com- 
pared with  any  other  crop  they  are  capable  of 
producing.  I know  this  to  be  the  case  from 
the  price  I have  paid  per  acre,  and  the  time 
they  took  growing,  &c. 

Fred.  S.  Martin. 


Artists’  General  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— The  anniversary  festival  of  this 
excellent  charity  was  held  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, in  the  Freemasons’  Hall, — Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis  in  the  chair,  and  several  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  the  day  were  present.  The 
subscriptions  announced  in  course  of  the 
evening  amounted  to  upwards  of  400/.  although 
the  meeting  was  less  numerously  attended  than 
usual.  The  expenditure  of  last  year  was  little 
short  of  1,000/.  In  all,  19,661/.  have  been  ex- 
pended in  relieving  1,230  cases  of  distress 
amongst  artists,  their  widows,  and  orphans. 

Colosseum. — The  alterations  necessary  for 
producing  the  two  grand  panoramas  Of  “Lon- 
don by  Day,”  a?  a morning,  and  “ Paris  by 
Night,”  for  the  evening  exhibition,  are  com- 
pleted, and  this  establishment,  which  has  beetr 
redecorated,  will  open  on  Easter  Monday. 
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CEILING  ORNAMENTS  : 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB. 

In  our  account  of  the  new  club,* 
we  6poke  with  commendation  of  the 
enrichments  in  carion  pierre  and 
papier  mache,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Jackson.  Repetitions  of  some  of 
these  have  been  sent  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
and  we  give  in  our  present  number 
engravings  of  two  of  them  at  large. 


SANITARY  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

On  the  14th  of  April  (Lord  Over- 
stone, president,  in  the  chair),  a 
paper  on  the  “ Sanitary  Statistics  of 
the  Metropolis  ” was  read  by  Mr. 
R.  Thompson  Jopling,  embodying 
several  interesting  observations  con- 
nected with  its  sanitary  condition. 

In  section  first  Mr.  Jopling  di- 
rected attention  to  this  subject,  as 
presenting  a wide  field  for  future  in- 
vestigators ; and  pointed  out  that 
until  a comparatively  recent  period, 
it  had  been  almost  wholly  neglected  ; 
mankind,  in  short,  appearing  in- 
different or  ignorant  of  the  powerful 
action  exerted  on  longevity  by  the 
physical  agents  of  life. 

The  first  subject  to  which  atten- 
tion was  drawn  was  that  of  popula- 
tion as  bearing  on  national  prosperity. 
In  Table  1 it  was  shown  that  at  the 
completion  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this 
metropolis  will  have  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  4,816,062,  pre- 
suming the  ratio  of  increase  to  con- 
tinue the  same  as  at  present,  viz., 
1.515  per  cent,  per  annum.  To 
accommodate  this  mass  of  human 
beings,  there  will  be  required  160,535 
acres  of  ground,  containing  650,819 
houses,  as  shown  in  Table  2,  being 
an  increase  in  size  of  more  than 
double  the  present  area  of  London. 
The  results  of  Table  3 exhibited  that 
the  daily  consumption  of  water  will 
average  101,137,302  gallons ; an 
amount  wholly  beyond  the  present 
means  of  supply.  Should  the  Thames 
at  this  period  remain  the  common 
sewer  of  the  metropolis,  we  shall  have 
flowing  into  it  daily  no  less  a quantity 
than  2,408,031  gallons  of  sewage, — 
an  amount  of  excrementitious  mat- 
ter which,  with  the  daily  abstraction 
of  101,137,302  gallons  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  will  render  the 
river  little  better  than  a pest  spot. 

In  Table  5 was  shown  some  re- 
markable results  as  occurring  in  the 
rates  of  mortality,  between  the  me- 
tropolis and  England  and  Wales,  and 
that  the  deaths  in  London  are  up- 
wards of  15  per  cent,  greater  than 
those  of  England  and  Wales  collec- 
tively. The  period  of  life  most  fatal  in 
the  metropolis  is  during  the  first  five 
years  of  existence  : in  the  first  year  it 
is  15  per  cent.;  and,  in  the  second, 
it  reaches  the  enormous  amount  of 
57,  or  about  three-fifths  more  than 
for  England  and  Wales.  During  the 
second  and  third  years,  the  mortality 
is  not  much  less,  averaging  49  per 
cent.,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  one- 
half  more.  In  the  third  year  it  is 
still  higher,  being  53 ; and,  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  it  diminishes  to 
47  per  cent.  From  10  to  25  years 
of  age,  a remarkable  change  takes 
place  in  the  mortality  between  Lon- 
don and  England  and  Wales,  the 
former  exhibiting  10  per  cent,  less 
than  the  latter.  After  the  age  of  25, 
the  mortality  again  increases  until 
the  period  from  55  to  65,  when  it 
becomes  45  per  cent,  more  than 


* See  p.'164,  cuil*. 
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England  and  Wales.  From  95  to  the  remainder!  Fall  of  a Sewer. — On  Tuesday  last,  while 
of  fife,  it  shows  the  same  features  as  between  10  some  excavators  were  at  work  in  a sewer  in  Mount- 
and  25,  being  13  per  cent.  less.  j gardens,  Westminster-bridge-road,  a paved  passage 

Mr.  Jopling  concluded  the  first  part  of  his  j leading  from  the  main  street  to  Philadelpbia-terrace,. 
paper  with  a few  remarks  on  the  superior  longevity  and  forming  a nearly  parallel  line  with  the  South- 
of  females  over  males,  and  purposes,  in  the  second  , Western  Railway,  which  here  traverses  Carlisle- 
section,  to  point  out  the  diseases  chiefly  con- Jane,  a great  mass  of  earth  gave  way  and  buried 
cerned  in  producing  the  difference  in  mortality , three  of  the  men,  who  were  afterwards  extricated, 
between  London  and  England  and  Wales.  but  much  bruised,  though  not  fatally,  it  is  believed* 
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THE  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

In  The  Builder  you  have  very  properly 
called  attention  to  the  fearful  steam  boiler 
explosions  with  which  we  are  so  frequently 
visited.  Were  it  Labour  v.  Capital,  we 
should  long  since  have  had  an  abundance  of 
legislation  to  cure  the  evil ; but  as  it  is 
Capital  v.  Labour,  the  Legislature  stirs  not ; 
the  truth  is  kept  from  view ; and  such 
awful  catastrophes  are  palliated,  excused,  or 
preposterously  ascribed  to  some  mysterious 
agency,  which  really  only  exists  in  the  imagina- 
tion. The  chief  cause  of  these  awful  inflic- 
tions, by  which  so  many  unfortunate  beings 
are  frequently  hurried  into  eternity,  arises 
from  employing  men  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  boilers  and  engines,  and  the  power 
they  have  to  control,  beyond  the  mere  turning 
“ on”  and  “off”  the  steam.  And  why?  be- 
cause they  are  cheaper  j and  these  are  often 
required  besides  to  perform  labour  wholly  in- 
compatible and  inconsistent  with  a due  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  to  their  engines,  even  if 
they  do  understand  them.  Hence  arises  the  defi- 
ciency of  water,  the  excess  of  pressure,  or  both 
conjointly,  added  to  which  perhaps  there  is  a 
defective  boiler ; and  now  you  have  the  chief 
cause  or  causes,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these 
slaughtering  explosions. 

Thus  engine  proprietors  wilfully  jeopardise 
the  lives  of  all  persons  within  the  influence  of 
such  disasters  by  employing  incompetent  per- 
sons for  the  sake  of  saving  a few  shillings  per 
week,  instead  of  well-trained  engine-drivers; 
and  hence  such  lamentable  results  are  almost 
continuous.  Locomotive  engines  afford  evi- 
dence in  point  that  it  is  not  necessarily  so,  for 
these  are  under  the  control  of  well-trained 
men  ; and  though  there  are,  perhaps,  thou- 
sands in  daily  use,  working  at  a much  greater 
pressure  than  any  fixed  engine,  accidents  of 
the  above  nature  are  of  rare  occurrence  indeed. 
Neither  the  employment  of  inspectors,  nor  the 
proving  of  boilers  occasionally,' would  afford 
security ; for,  in  the  latter  case,  it  might  possibly 
facilitate  the  catastrophe  sought  to  be  avoided, 
while,  in  the  former,  a boiler  may  be  in  the 
best  condition  on  inspection,  and  yet  explode 
under  such  management  as  the  above  within  a 
few  hours.  Indeed,  the  only  remedy  for  the 
present  deplorable  state  of  things  seems  to  be 
to  punish  the  cupidity  of  all  engine  owners  by 
subjecting  them  to  ample  damages  for  the  loss 
of  life  and  injuries  occasioned,  to  be  paid  to 
the  survivors  and  friends;  and  I doubt  not  that 
we  should  not  only  have  boilers  properly  made, 
but  competent  and  well-trained  hands  to 
manage  them,  when  we  should  rarely  hear 
anything  more  of  this  horrible  slaughtering 
system.  W.  G. 

At  the  inquest  in  the  recent  Manchester 
case,  Mr.  W.  Fairbairn  gave  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  inspected  the  burst  boiler  at 
the  coroner’s  request,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  accident  did  not  arise  so  much  from  defec- 
tive construction  as  from  gross  mismanage- 
ment or  ignorance.  Other  evidence  appears 
to  have  shown  that  there  was  not  so  much 
mismanagement,  or  even  ignorance,  as  utter 
recklessness  in  spite  of  warning,  both  as  to 
the  want  of  repair  in  the  boiler,  and  also  as  to 
the  peril  shortly  before  the  explosion  took 
place.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by 
the  jury;  for  in  this  case  a verdict  of  man- 
slaughter has  been  given  against  the  engineer 
and  his  employer.  The  jury  were  of  opinion 
that  the  boiler  was  efficient  and  perfectly  com- 
petent to  perform  all  the  duties  required  from 
it,  but  that  gross  negligence  had  been  displayed 

in  its  management  and  attendance. In  the 

case  at  Stockport  a verdict  of  accidental  death 
has  been  given,  with  an  addendum  in  form  of 
an  opinion,  that  the  junction-valve  upon  the 
boiler,  leading  to  the  bowking  kiers,  was 
closed  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  that 
the  overloading  of  the  safety-valve  prevented 
that  relief  which  was  necessary  for  the  escape 
of  the  steam  ; but  that  the  jury  had  no  evi- 
dence before  it  to  show  by  whom,  or  by  what 
means,  the  junction-valve  was  closed ; but  that 
the  overloading  of  the  safety-valve  was  at- 
tributable to  the  act  or  sanction  of  the  engi- 
neer, Joseph  Hyde,  of  whose  conduct  in  this 
matter  the  jury  expressed  their  unqualified 


censure.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  jury 
that  the  applying  of  this  boiler  to  high-pres- 
sure steam  was  highly  censurable.  With  a 
view  to  guard  against  imperfect  boilers  for  the 
future,  the  jury  recommend  a certain  standard 
to  be  adopted,  — say  twice  the  extent  of 
pressure  intended  to  be  applied  ; and  that  all 
boilers  be  tested  and  stamped  or  registered  by 
a responsible  and  appointed  authority  prior  to 
their  removal  from  the  makers’  premises. 

It  is  stated  by  a correspondent  of  the  Gates- 
head Observer,  that  no  less  than  1,600  men  and 
boys  have  been  destroyed  by  explosions  of 
boilers  in  this  country  within  the  last  three 
years  only. 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris. — The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  at 
one  time  was  the  first  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  has  been  behindhand  of  late 
years  : all  the.  departments  and  enclosures  of 
the  quadrupeds,  which  are  now  of  wood,  are  to 
be  replaced  by  iron  railings,  and  new  walks  will 
be  laid  out.  An  immense  place.  Rue  de 
Buffon,will  be  converted  into  a school  of  arbori- 
culture, through  which  the  little  river  la 
Btevre,  converted  into  a canal,  will  pass. 

Paris.  — Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. — The 
new  clerestory  of  the  cathedral  is  near  its  com- 
pletion. The  series  of  painted  glass  windows 
is  noticeable.  It  represents  the  chronological 
history  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of 
Paris  from  St.  Landry,  who  lived  under  Charle- 
magne, until  M.  Affre.  These  stained  windows 
are  from  the  manufactory  of  M.  Mare'chal,  of 
Metz.  In  another  passage  the  history  of  St. 
Genevieve,  patroness  of  Paris,  is  also  depicted 
on  glass.  A winding  staircase  leads  thence  to 
the  place  containing  the  treasures  of  the  ca- 
thedral, &c.  This  new  clerestory  has  cost  one 
million  of  francs,  and  the  total  restoration  of 
Notre  Dame  will  cost  nine  millions  more, 
which  heavy  expense,  however,  was  unavoid- 
able. The  several  flying  buttresses  which 
were  rebuilt,  have  alone  cost  three  million 
francs. 

Pesth. — There  has  been  exhibited  here  of 
late,  in  the  Hall  of  the  National  Hungarian 
Casino,  an  interesting  work,  chased  in  silver 
by  M.  Szentpetery,  a jeweller,  more  than 
seventy  years  old.  It  represents  the  captivity 
of  the  Hindoo  king  Porus  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  has  been  made  after  the  painting  of 
Lebrun.  The  size  of  the  silver  plate  is  25 
inches  by  12,  on  which  there  are  represented  in  | 
the  foreground,  forty-six  human  figures,  and  six- 
teen  horses  and  elephants  ; in  the  background,  I 
105  human  figures,  and  a proportionate  num- 
ber of  horses  and  elephants.  Amateurs  here  ! 
declare  it  equal  to  any  work  of  Benvenuto.  It  | 
is  destined  for  the  London  Exhibition,  and  will  | 
be  offered  for  sale. 

Liebig  and  the  English  “ Proletairiat.” — The  j 
German  philosopher  measures  (strangely)  the  j 
degree  of  civilisation  a nation  may  have  reached, ; 
by  the  quantity  of  soap  used,  which  is  very  j 
much  akin  to  the  old  proverb,  that  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness.  The  average  consump-  j 
tion  of  this  proprietary  substance  averaging  | 
about  5 lb.  for  each  person  in  this  country,  j 
places  the  people  far  above  any  of  its  European  j 
neighbours  in  the  scale  of  culture  and  civilisa- 
tion. 

Coburg. — The  small  townlet  of  Sonnenberg  j 
will  appear  at  the  London  Exhibition  with  a ! 
very  artistic  plastic  representation  of  the  j 
villa  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  Rosenau,  well 
known  to  English  tourists.  M.  Hoffmeister 
will  exhibit  a festival  table  and  armchairs,  j 
ornamented  with  wood  carvings  in  the  Gothic  ; 
style,  at  which  curious  work  more  than  twenty  j 
artists,  amongst  them  Behrens  of  Coburg,  have  j 
exerted  themselves  for  many  months  past. 

Socitie  Nationale  des  Antiquaires  de  France. 
— This  head  Archaeological  Society  of  France 
has,  at  their  meeting  of  9th  April,  elected  seven 
resident  members,  viz.  Messrs.  W.  Brunet  de  | 
Presle,  author  of  “ History  of  Sicily  under  the  1 
Greeks  ;”  Ernest  Vinet,  translator  of  “ Zosi-  | 
mus;”  Huillard  Breholles,  author  of  “Nor- 
raand  Monuments  in  Sicily  and  Italy;”  Abbe  j 
Arthur  Martin,  one  of  the  authors  of  “ The 
Monograpby  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bourges;” 
F.  de  Lasteyrie,  author  of  “ History  of  Glass  j 


Painting,”  &c.  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  of  London, 
and  Don  Sebastian  Castellenos,  conservator  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  National  Library  of 
Madrid,  have,  on  the  same  occasion,  been 
elected  foreign  associates. 

Latent  Discoveries  in  Algeria. — The  ruins  of 
Tagumadi  ( Thamugadis? ) have  of  late  yielded 
important  results,  and  promise  to  become  a 
source  of  much  interest.  They  lie  seven 
leagues  north-east  of  Lambesis,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  mostly  covered  with 
snow.  The  native  Arabs  call  them  Bordsh 
j Timiga.  At  a depth  of  three  metres,  a theatre 
nearly  in  an  entire  state  of  preservation  has 
been  found ; also  a temple,  which,  according 
to  an  inscription,  has  been  the  capitol,  and 
whose  fluted  Corinthian  columns  have,  near 
the  socle,  a diameter  of  nearly  two  metres. 
The  largest  and  best-preserved  monument  of 
Thamugadis,  however,  is  a triumphal  arch 
with  three  portals,  adorned  with  marble  Corin- 
thian columns,  whose  sculpture  is  very  supe- 
rior. A number  of  Mosaic  also,  and  other 
more  ruined  monuments,  await  the  attention  of 
some  studious  traveller. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Church  of  Felpham,  near  Bognor,  has 
been  of  late  rather  extensively  repaired.  The 
interior  has  been  restored,  and  the  old  oak 
benches  replaced  by  new  sittings  affording  in- 
creased accommodation. Mr.  Fulton,  the 

engineer,  has  been  employed  to  ascertain  the 
expense  and  practicability  of  deepening  the 
Medina,  so  as  to  give  4 feet  of  water  at  the 
I Town  Quay  of  Newport  at  the  lowest  state  of 
| the  tide,  and  has  made  a reportto  the  town  coun- 

j cil,  in  which  he  estimates  the  cost  at  8,000/. 

| It  is  stated  that  parties  are  in  treaty  for  the 
j purchase  of  Worcester-terrace,  Clifton-park, 

| Clifton,  with  the  idea  of  finishing  it  imme- 
I diately.  Two  treble  villas  are  being  built  on 
| the  waste  piece  of  ground  between  Clifton- 
park  and  the  back  of  Pembroke-place.  Other 

villas  are  also  to  be  forthwith  completed. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Altrincham  Gas 
Company,  the  directors  “ congratulated  the 
shareholders  on  the  prospects  of  the  company, 
and  thought  they  should  soon  be  able  to  reduce 
the  price  of  gas  to  the  consumers,  and  thereby 

promote  an  increased  consumption.” 

Messrs.  Robert  M'Kean  and  Co.,  of  the 
Victoria  Iron  Works,  Birkenhead,  have  lately 
erected  an  iron  entrance-gate  at  the  east 
entrance  of  the  pile  of  offices  known  as  York- 
buildings,  at  Liverpool.  The  entrance  length 
of  the  frame  is  19  feet  6 inches,  the  width 
7 feet  inches,  the  length  of  gates  15  feet 
1 inches,  and  the  width  3 feet  1 inch.  The 
gate  was  designed  by  Mr.  Picton,  the  architect 

of  the  buildings. At  the  last  meeting  of  the 

Sheffield  Gas  Company,  the  chairman,  while 
boasting  that  the  directors  “ had  reduced  the 
price  while  they  had  increased  the  dividend,” 
rather  inconsistently  said,  that  if  6s.  8d.  “did 
not  satisfy  customers,  he  thought  they  would 
hardly  be  satisfied  unless  the  gas  were  given.” 
Does  he  not  think  there  may  be  still  a margin 
within  which  he  might  “ reduce  the  price” 
while  he  “increased  the  dividend?”  Some- 
thing like  this,  however,  may  be  in  contempla- 
tion, for  in  moving  that  a dividend  of  9 per 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  be  paid  to  the 
shareholders,  and  a balance  paid  to  the  depre- 
ciation fund,  he  added  that  “ they  had  been 
taunted  thattheymustbebad  managersthat  they 
could  not  get  a better  dividend,  and  yet  sell  at 
a lower  price : he  wanted  to  show  that  he  could 
pay  a better  dividend,  and  that  he  would  do 
so.”  Now,  by  the  expansive  law  of  gas 
statistics,  there  is  but  one  way  of  legiti- 
mately, and  securely,  and  assuredly  doing 
that,  viz.  by  lowering  the  price.*  The 

* At  the  same  meeting  a shareholder  stated  that  he 
“ had  been  to  Southport  to  see  the  working  of  White’s 
water  or  resin  gas,  and  found  it  was  sold  at  7s.  6d.  per 
1,000  feet.  The  patentee  had  also  explained  it  to  him  in. 
the  presence  of  the  manager  of  the  Manchester  works, 
and  a gas  manager  from  London,  and  they  were  satisfied 
there  would  be  no  advantage  from  the  patent,  if  he  could 
do  what  he  said.  The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
had  made  trial  of  the  patent,  but  on  recently  visiting  their 
works  he  found  they  had  had  to  abandon  it,  and  that  they 
had  thrown  a deal  of  money  away.”  It  may  be  recollected 
that  we  more  than  once  gave  a caution  as  to  the  alleged 
advantage  of  this  sort  of  gas,  and  that  wo  have  never  yet 
icilher  said  or  seen  anything  to  quality  that  caution. 
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gas-fitters  and  the  Sheffield  Gas  Company 
seem  to  be  still  in  the  midst  of  their  old  mis- 
understanding.  Various  designs  appro- 

priate to  the  manufactures  of  the  district  have 
been  prepared  at  the  Nottingham  School  of 

Design  for  the  International  Exhibition. 

The  interior  of  the  chancel  of  Ashbourn 
Church  will,  after  Easter,  says  the  Derby  Mer- 
cury, undergo  repairs  and  alterations,  to  render 
it  in  ecclesiological  harmony  with  the  fabric. 

• Considerable  improvements  are  being 

made  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  public 
parks.  Amongst  others,  the  health  of  the 
people  has  been  considered  in  the  drainage  of 
Peel’s-park  with  tiles.  A terrace  and  bridge 

has  been  added  to  Phillip’s-park. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  church  and 
schools  in  the  district  of  Strangeways,  Cheet- 

wood,  &c.,  Manchester. “There  were  a 

large  number  of  competitors  for  the  50/.  pre- 
mium for  the  best  plan  of  a covered  market- 
house,”  at  Stockport,  6ays  the  Manchester 
Courier ; “ but  the  manorial  toll  committee 
had  reduced  the  number  to  15.  Those  plans, 
with  their  elaborated  sections,  have  for  some 
time  been  exhibited  upon  the  walls  of  the 
committee-room  at  the  Court-house,  for  public 
inspection.  The  estimates  range  from  800/. 
to  8,000/.  The  architects  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  site  of  the  old  post-office,  or  the 
ground  upon  which  the  Stockport  bank  stands; 
but  have  extended  their  scheme  by  taking  into 
their  plan  the  whole  of  the  back  side  of  Bridge- 
street  Brow ; and  6ome  very  eligible  designs 
have  been  drawn  for  the  Castle-yard  plot, 
which,  we  learn,  have  met  with  much  en- 
couragement. The  competitors  come  from  all 

parts  of  the  kingdom.” A sum  of  1,100/. 

has  now  been  subscribed  towards  the  erection 
of  baths  at  Oldham.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  increase  the  amount,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  present  much  prospect  of  the 
12,000/.  resolved  on  being  realized.  The  iden- 
tification of  the  baths  with  a Peel  testimonial 
is  said  to  have  prevented  the  obtainment  of 
some  subscriptions. The  erection  of  a mo- 

nument to  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Baines  is  en- 
gaging some  attention  at  Leeds.  The  sub- 
scribers are  looking  for  a site. The  new 

Congregational  Chapel,  Sunderland,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  which  was  lately  laid,  is  to  be 
of  stone,  and  to  have  a pediment  in  the  princi- 
pal front,  the  tympanum  of  which  is  broken 
by  a large  semi-circular  arch  and  window. 
In  the  inside  the  cast-iron  columns  are 
carried  up  to  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  is 
coped  in  the  centre  to  correspond  with 
the  arch  and  window.  Accommodation  is 

provided  for  upwards  of  1,000  persons. 

The  contract  for  the  formation  of  the  ad- 
ditional reservoir  at  Whittle  Dean  (near  New- 
castle) has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Richard  Cail, 
who  is  to  complete  it  during  summer.  The 
reservoir  is  to  cover  forty  acres  of  land,  and 
contain  120  millions  of  gallons  of  water.  The 
present  reservoirs  hold  about  220  millions  of 

gallons. At  a recent  meeting  at  Newcastle 

to  consider  the  project  of  corporation  gas 
works  it  was  stated  that  the  price  of  gas  in 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  would  shortly  be 

further  reduced. An  attempt  made  at 

Longton  to  originate  a Branch  School  of 
Design  in  connection  with  the  Longton 
Athenaeum  has  proved  so  far  successful  that  a 
grant  of  valuable  books  and  examples  for 
drawing  has  been  made  from  Somerset-house, 
and  drawing  classes  have  been  commenced 
under  direction  of  a teacher  qualified  by  study 
at  the  Stoke  School  of  Design.  An  annual 
subscription,  amounting  to  about  30/.,  has  been 
raised  for  expenses,  besides  donations  towards 

the  cost  of  fitting  up  the  rooms. In  the 

Edinburgh  council  a report  was  lately  read 
from  the  Lord  Provost’s  Committee  regarding 
the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  slaughter- 
houses. The  contracts  accepted  were  as  fol- 
lows : — Mason  work  (Mr.  James  Gowans), 
8,499/.  10s.;  wright  work  (Mr.  John  Shen- 
nan),  2,699/.  15s.;  slater  work  (Mr.  John 
Young),  675/.  13s.;  plumber  work  (Messrs. 
Hume  and  Melville),  720/. ; smith  and  tin 
work  (Mr.  George  Knight),  383/.  10s.  lOd. — 

total,  12,978/.  8s.  lOd. Mr.  Kirkland,  of 

Glasgow,  architect,  has  designed  an  Ionic  arch 
to  replace  the  towers  of  the  original  plan  of  the 


Portland-street  suspension  bridge  there.  The 
arch  is  surmounted  by  a cornice  supported  by 
two  fluted  columns  and  two  plain  pilasters. 
The  elevation  of  the  erection  will  be  42  feet 
altogether.  The  sides  are  ornamented  with 
niches.  The  chains  will  clear  the  main  cornice. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  March  last,  the 

foundation-stone  of  the  parish  church  at 
Virginstow,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  was  laid 
by  the  Rev.  Ponsford  Cann,  rector.  The 
building  is  to  be  Early  English  in  style,  and 
consist  of  south  porch,  nave,  and  chancel,  and 
a bell  gable  on  the  west  end.  The  walls  are 
to  be  built  of  native  stone,  with  wrought 
quoins  from  Halwill,  window  jambs  and 
arches  of  Polifant  stone,  open  timber  roof, 
covered  with  Delahole  slate.  The  interior  ’ 
fitted  with  open  sittings,  stained  and  varnished,  j 
Estimated  cost,  510/.,  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  superintendance  of  Mr.  William  Rundle, 
architect,  by  Messrs  Lose  and  Squires,  con- 
tractors. 


ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
IRELAND. 

Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Ordnance  have 
issued  orders  for  the  construction  of  chapel 
schools  at  Portobello-barracks,  Dublin,  Mul- 
lingar, Templemore,  Birr,  Fermoy,  Buttevant, 
and  Belfast. 

A Scotch  church  is  to  be  erected  at  Queens- 
town, Cork,  and  advertisements  have  been 
issued  for  tenders  to  execute  the  works  accord- 
ing to  plans  and  specifications  in  possession  of 
Mr.  David  Patterson,  Queenstown. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  the  South  Dublin 
Union  have  determined  upon  remodelling  and 
altering  the  present  chapel  of  the  workhouse 
according  to  plans  prepared  by  the  architect  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

The  unfinished  works  on  the  road  leading 
from  Ferns  to  Bagnalstown,  are  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  two  bridges  erected:  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  is  about  1,972  perches,  and 
the  probable  cost  will  be  2,700/.  Plans 
for  the  foregoing  have  been  prepared  by  the 
county  surveyor,  and  the  grand  jury  are  re- 
ceiving tenders  for  their  execution. 

The  large  bridge  over  Lough  Athalia,  on  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  is  progress- 
ing : it  ^consists  of  two  abutments  and  three 
piers,  the  centre  pier  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  other  two.  There  are  five  bays,  two 
of  60  and  three  of  40  feet  span.  One  of  the 
three  40-feet  spans  is  crossed  by  a number  of  i 
cast-iron  girders,  made  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of 
Galway.  The  section  of  the  girders  is  that  of 
two  boxes  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  : 
these  boxes  are  composed  of  plates  of  cast- , 
iron,  firmly  rivetted  together  with  iron  bolts. 
The  patentees  are  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Man- 1 
Chester.  The  stonework  was  wrought  and 
quarried  at  Merlin  Park. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  Cebridge  Union 
intend  erecting  a fever  hospital  at  the  work- 
house,  and  are  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for 
the  execution  of  the  works  according  to  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners’ architect. 

A new  Sessions-house  and  Bridewell  are  to 
be  erected  at  Coleraine. 

Local  agricultural  schools  are  to  be  erected 
at  Kilkenny,  according  to  plans  prepared  by  1 
the  architect  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  Mr.  Darley. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
also  have  determined  upon  erecting  model 
agricultural  buildings  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim, and  also  to  make  alterations  to  the 
Leitrim  National  School-house,  according  to 
the  drawings  of  their  architect. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  have  obtained  permission  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  construct  a dock  at 
their  terminus,  Cork.  The  area  of  the  pro- 
posed dock  will  be  five  acres,  exclusive  of  an 
entrance  dock.  The  extent  of  wharfage  will 
be  1,400  feet.  The  cost  of  construction  is 
estimated  at  45,000/.  We  believe  Mr.  Sancton 
Wood  is  the  architect. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  intend  erecting 
a new  lunatic  asylum  at  Grange  Gorman, 
Dublin,  in  connection  with  the  present  one, 
and  will  receive  proposals  for  its  erection  ac- 


cording to  the  drawings  of  their  architect,  Mr. 
Owen. 

A new  school-house  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
parish  of  Doon,  according  to  drawings  by  Mr. 
James  Paine,  architect.  Tenders  are  invited 
for  the  execution  of  the  works. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  Abbeyleix  Union 
have  advertised  for  proposals  to  raise  the  idiot 
wards  of  the  workhouse  and  execute  sundry 
works,  according  to  the  drawings  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

The  board  of  superintendence  of  county 
Leitrim  gaol  intend  erecting  a drying-room  in 
the  female  prison,  and  have  invited  tenders  for 
the  execution  of  the  works. 

On  Monday,  the  24th  March,  the  first  stone 
of  a new  workhouse  at  Glyn,  county  Limerick, 
was  laid  by  the  Knight  of  Glyn.  Mr.  George 
Paterson,  the  contractor,  presented  the  knight 
with  a beautifully  chased  silver  trowel.  The 
building  is  to  be  erected  from  the  drawings  of 
the  architect  to  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners. 

The  Drainage  Commissioners  applied  for  a 
large  presentment  at  the  Clonmel  assizes  for 
bridges  to  be  erected  in  the  South  Riding. 


ENGINE  CHIMNEYS. 

1.  "Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  exterior, 
the  flue  should  not  be  smaller  at  top  than  at 
bottom.  Cceteris paribus,  a flue  24  inches  in 
diameter  at  top  and  bottom  will  draw  better 
than  one  36  inches  in  diameter  at  bottom,  and 
24  inches  at  top.  The  opening  at  the  summit 
is  the  gauge,  and  should  always  be  made  a 
matter  of  calculation.  If  any  difference  be 
made  between  the  top  and  bottom  diameters, 
the  flue  may  generally,  with  advantage,  be 
contracted  at  the  throat. 

2.  The  internal  flue  should  never  in  any  case 

form  part  of  the  solid  fabric,  but  be  built 
entirely  independent.  S.  E.  R. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  held  on  March 
14th,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,, 
upon  “ The  Principles  of  the  Coloured  Deco- 
rations of  Mediteval  Architecture,”  in  which 
he  remarked  upon  the  increasing  interest  taken 
in  the  subject  at  present,  and  the  advance 
made  beyond  the  safe  but  effectless  style  of  a 
few  years  since  : he  considered  that  in  the 
painting  of  the  Exhibition  building  a return 
had  been  made  to  the  principles  which  guided 
the  decoration  of  the  buildings  of  the  mediaeval 
ages,  and  reviewed  the  various  proposals 
made  by  different  parties  in  The  Builder, 
and  other  papers : he  then  proceeded,  by 
reference  to  a numerous  collection  of  drawings 
and  lithographs,  to  explain  the  principles  of  the 
Gothic  colouring,  pointing  out  their  almost 
invariable  adherence  to  the  rules  of  heraldry  r 
that  colour  should  not  be  used  upon  or  next 
to  colour,  but  separated  by  black,  white,  or 
gold,  which  simple  rule,  almost  always  disre- 
garded in  modern  practice,  will  be  found  to 
hold  in  nature,  and  is  therefore  a principle  of 
good  colouring ; that  their  arrangement  is 
simple  and  the  colours  few  even  in  the  richest 
designs ; that  the  primitive  colours  are  broken 
up  into  small  spaces,  and  that  alternations  of 
two  colours,  as  red  and  green,  are  frequent. 
He  further  described  the  several  methods  of 
Gothic  colouring  in  their  chronological  order, 
and  derived  the  first  patterns  from  the  marking 
out  the  joints  of  the  stonework  in  colour,  and 
perhaps  painting  a rosette  in  the  centre  of  each 
stone ; the  progress  to  flowing  patterns  in 
simple  subdued  colours,  to,  finally,  the  intro- 
duction of  gorgeous  and  varied  colouring, 
which,  however,  he  considered  was  generally 
confined  to  a portion  only  of  a building,  as 
screens,  tombs,  &c.,  the  larger  spaces  being 
more  subdued. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was 
stated  that  classing  yellow  with  metals  instead 
of  colours  in  heraldry,  was  not  wholly  con- 
ventional, the  same  arrangement  being  found 
in  nature,  as  in  the  white  and  yellow  flowers 
spangling  the  green  fields  of  spring,  as  noticed 
by  Mr.  French;  and  it  was  said  that  in  the 
rainbow  it  is  found  a component  of  each 
secondary  which  divides  the  primaries : its 
superior  brilliancy  causes  it  perhaps,  as  the 
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element  of  light,  to  range  rather  with  white 
than  blue  or  red.  It  was  also  noticed  that 
when  colours  were  used  in  contrast,  their  tones 
should  agree  : thus  a deep  red  requires  a deep 
green,  as  may  be  observed  in  different  flowers, 
and  there  may  be  a contrast  of  tones  of  the 
same  colour,  as  in  diapers  of  deep  green  upon 
a light  one,  or  red  upon  chocolate — as  in 
examples  from  Wells  cathedral — or  in  nature, 
in  the  acorns  and  young  shoots  against  the 
foliage  of  the  oak.  It  was  thought,  regarding 
.the  origin  of  these  decorations,  that  many  were 
imitated  from  hangings,  tapestries,  &c.,  in 
-churches,  as  some  panels  of  diaper  work  have 
been  found  with  loops  on  the  upper  edges,  and, 
as  it  were,  hanging  before  the  rectilinear  orna- 
ment derived  from  the  jointing  of  the  stone- 
work. 

The  next  paper  was  announced  to  be  on 
March  28th,  by  Mr.  Gooch,  upon  “ Public 
Abattoirs.” 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LODGING-HOUSES. 

It  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  years,  we 
■should  think,  since  we  had  to  complain  re- 
peatedly, not  only  of  the  indifference  of  our 
contemporaries  of  the  metropolitan  press 
generally  to  all  our  efforts  in  favour  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  houses  occu- 
pied by  separate  families  as  lodging-houses, 
but  even  of  a positive  opposition  in  the  shape 
of  leading  articles  against  these  efforts,  in  which 
little  else  than  prejudice  and  misapprehension 
assumed  the  form  and  place  of  reason  and  fact. 
It  is  not  a little  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find’our 
leading  and  potent  coadjutor,  the  Times,  taking 
up  the  cudgels  on  our  side,  and  destroying  all 
future  chance  of  further  success  to  prejudice 
and  error  on  this  subject. 

“ A foreigner,”  says  the  Times,  “ from  any 
European  metropolis,  will  learn  with  surprise 
on  visiting  this  country  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  edifices,  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  a band  of  ardent  philanthropists,  there 
are  no  such  things  here  as  several  suites  of 
apartments  for  as  many  separate  households, 
architecturally  arranged  in  one  building.  He 
will  hear  that  the  window-tax  for  any  such 
building  mounts  up  as  rapidly  and  as  ruinously 
as  it  would  for  a nobleman’s  mansion,  while 
colleges  and  inns  of  court  are  only  saved  from 
this  penalty  by  special  exemptions.  He  will 
notice  that,  as  a general  rule,  every  household, 
contrary  to  all  the  suggestions  of  economy, 
occupies  its  separate  portion  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face ; and  he  will  find  that  where  the  very  great 
convenience  or  overpowering  necessity  of  a 
different  usage  has  brought  several  families 
under  one  roof,  and  into  one  staircase,  it  is  in 
the  case  of  old  mansions,  which,  as  thus  occu- 
pied, are  almost  worthless  to  their  proprietors, 
costly  to  their  occupiers,  most  inconvenient  for 
the  purpose,  rendered  still  more  uncomfortable 
to  reduce  the  window  tax,  and  profitable  only 
to  a low  and  unscrupulous  class  of  hucksters, 
who  rent  such  houses  cheap,  in  order  to  sub- 
let them  high,  and  who  concern  themselves  as 
little  about  the  character  as  they  do  about  the 
comfort  of  their  inmates.  Such  is  the  spurious 
and  the  only  form  in  which  nests  of  lodgings 
for  the  poor  are  found  in  this  country.  Nay, 
the  very  word  ‘ apartment,’  which,  in  the 
French  original,  means  a separate  suite  of 
rooms  sufficient  for  one  family,  has  lost  its 
: meaning  in  this  country,  and,  by  a singular 
i and  unmeaning  corruption,  has  come  to  be 
i used  for  any  one  room.” 

But  it  is  not  foreigners  alone  that  may  be 
f surprised  at  this  : in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
( other  northern  towns  of  our  own  empire,  there 
; are  numerous  streets  of  large  buildings  com- 
1 posed  of  suites  of  rooms,  each  suite  as  separate 
t and  independent  as  if  it  stood  on  a pavement 
i in  place  of  in  a “ common  stair.”  This  system, 
v we  have  often  said,  is  what  the  metropolis 
t must  now  adopt.  It  has  already  spread  far 
[ beyond  all  reasonable  bounds  along  the  sur- 
f;  face  of  the  earth,  and  now,  like  the  great  Babel 
i!  its  antitype,  it  must  aspire  heavenwards — it 
n must  increase  in  height  as  heretofore  in  length 
a and  breadth.  The  very  value  of  the  ground 
ir  impels  towards  this  result. 

The  improvement  of  dwellings  for  the 
aipoor  has  formed  a subject  of  discussion 


in  the  Commons  within  the  last  ten  days, 
on  a motion  by  Lord  Ashley  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a Bill  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  lodging-houses  for  the  working 
classes.  Leave  was  not  only  granted,  but  a 
most  favourable  feeling  evinced  towards  the 
object  in  view  during  the  discussion  that 
ensued  upon  Lord  Ashley’s  disclosure  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  on  which  he  enlarged 
rather  than  on  any  statement  of  his  views  and 
hopes  for  the  future.  In  reply  to  a remark  of 
Lord  C.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Labouchere  said  he 
hoped  shortly  to  effect  a great  reduction  in 
the  expenses  of  charters  for  building  associa- 
tions. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

We  have  just  had  another  of  those  harping 
and  interminable  “discussions”  which  are 
ever  and  anon  coming  on  in  the  Commons 
about  Mr.  Barry  and  his  progress — his  doings 
too  much,  and  his  doings  too  little — his 
deviations  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left  of  that  mean  line  of  direction,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  resultant  from  the  sum  total  of 
those  antagonistic  forces  of  opinion  and  of 
resolution  to  which  he  is  ever  exposed.  The 
laugh  was  lately  against  him  because  the  turn- 
cocks supplied  too  little  water  to  the  reservoirs  : 
now  it  is  reiterated  because  the  supply  is  too 
great — “ a larger  supply,  indeed,  than  would 
be  afforded  to  a town  of  1 4,000  inhabitants.” 
Before,  on  several  occasions,  most  expensive 
amendments  and  improvements  of  the  original 
plans  were  ordered  by  the  House : now, 
nothing  but  grumbling  is  heard  why  the  ex- 
pense exceeds  the  original  estimates.  A par- 
ticular style  was  voted  by  the  House  in  the 
outset : now  the  characteristic  and  requisite 
details  which  go  to  make  up  that  very  style, 
and  constitute  one  of  its  essential  features,  are 
objected  to.  Mr.  Barry  has  introduced  some 
ornamental  shield  work,  &c.,  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons,  to  make  it  consistent  in  some 
slight  measure  with  the  richer  details  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Consequently  Mr.  Barry  is 
worried  because  he  does  not  paint  this  shield 
work  without  colour,  or  because  the  House  is 
not  like  “the  unadorned  one”  himself.  Had 
it  been  consistent  with  propriety  of  style  or 
correlation  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  in  the 
face  of  such  a rich  display  as  that  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  doubtless  it  would  have  been 
represented  as  a deliberate  insult  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Commons  of  this  Kingdom.  As 
it  is,  gilding  is  all  very  well  for  the  Lords,  but 
the  Commons  are  far  above  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  is  gilding  in  the  decoration  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  but  gingerbread  is  some- 
times gilded  with  Dutch  metal : ergo,  the  deco- 
rations of  the  House  of  Lords  are  mere 
“ gingerbread  gilding.”  And  as  the  decorations 
of  the  House  of  Commons  have  some  such 
affinity  to  those  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  point 
of  richness,  as  the  Commons  themselves  may 
be  supposed  to  have  to  the  Lords  in  point  of 
wealth.  Sir  D.  L.  Evans  rises  “ to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  so-called  interior 
decoration  of  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
persisted  in  by  the  architect  in  opposition  to 
the  declared  wishes  of  the  members  of  the 
House.”  A discussion  thereupon  ensues,  when 
it  turns  out  that  “the  House”  never  “de- 
clared ” any  “ wishes  ” on  the  subject  at  all ! 
Mr.  Barry  suspended  the  work  on  its  merely 
being  objected  to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer, — as  likely,  we  presume,  to  form  a 
peg  to  hang  such  a cloak  upon  as  that  form 
may  be  called  which  the  protean  prejudice  of 
certain  members  now  assumes.  “ Heraldry,” 
Mr.  Barry  remarks  in  his  defence,  “ is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  character  and  the  full 
expression  of  the  Tudor  style  of  design 
adopted  by  Parliament,  and  the  only  means  of 
giving  historic  interest  to  it.”  Besides,  the 
House  had  actually  voted  8,600/.  for  this 
very  purpose ! And  all  that  Mr.  Barry  has 
done,  it  is  said,  does  not  exhaust  the  fore- 
gone decorative  liberality  and  penchant  for 
display  of  his  not  generally  so  extravagant 
paymasters.  Mr.  Greene  quaintly  questioned 
the  propriety  of  “ scraping  it  all  off  again,”  but 
“ of  course  the  House  might  exercise  its  plea- 
sure on  that  point.”  They  will  not  convert  all 


the  gilding  scraped  off,  however,  into  much  of 
the  solid  gold  granted  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
it  on. 


FREE  ADMISSION  TO  ST.  PAUL’S. 

The  days  of  the  twopenny  exhibition  are  at 
last  really  numbered.  On  1st  May,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Commons  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
the  area  of  the  cathedral  is  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  the  twopence  abolished. 


After  a contest  for  twelve  years,  we  have 
at  length,  thanks  to  the  support  of  the  public 
press,  obtained  the  suppression  of  the  two- 
penny admission  fee  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, — 
that  is,  free  admission  to  the  level  interior  of 
the  edifice,  with  its  monuments,  &c.  As  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  obtaining  free  ad- 
mission to  public  edifices,  I have  all  along 
noticed,  and  am  now  grateful  for,  the  unceasing 
energy  and  interest  you  have  shown  in  our 
cause,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  result. 
Some  persons  may  perhaps  think  that  we  have 
not  obtained  enough,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
rest  until  we  have  obtained  similar  exemption 
from  the  other  fees  charged  for  visiting  the 
whispering  gallery,  and  other  portions  of  the 
magnificent  structure,  up  and  down  stairs ; 
but  having  obtained  the  principal  advantage, 
as  much  by  discretion  as  by  zeal,  let  us  look 
most  to  the  preservation  of  what  we  have 
gained,  and  discreetly  consider  how  far  it 
would  be  advantageous,  on  all  sides,  to  facili- 
tate further  accommodation  to  the  public  by  a 
reduction  of  these  charges.  That  boon  will 
best  grow  out  of  the  good  and  proper  use  the 
people  make  of  the  present  acquisition.  It 
therefore  behoves  every  one,  not  only  to  behave 
with  propriety  himself,  but  to  discountenance 
and  prevent  any  impropriety  in  others.  Few, 
indeed,  are  likely  to  deserve  reproof,  but  a 
very  few  instances  may  bring  discredit  on  the 
public  at  large  : it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
watch  the  least  tendency  to  indecorum. 

G.  F. 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS — SNELUS  V.  AUSTIN. 

This  was  a suit  instituted  in  the  Maryle- 
bone  County  Court,  by  the  plaintiff,  a journey- 
man plasterer,  against  the  defendant,  a builder 
in  an  extensive  way  of  business  in  Gloucester- 
road,  Paddington,  to  recover  the  sum  of  one 
shilling  and  three  pence,  which  the  plaintiff 
claimed  under  the  following  circumstances 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff 
had  been  in  the  defendant’s  employ  six  weeks, 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s  work 
on  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  March,  he  and  his 
brother  workmen  were  discharged  without  any 
previous  notice.  On  the  following  morning 
they  went  to  collect  their  tools  at  the  building 
and  requested  payment  of  a quarter  of  a day’s 
wages,  which  was  refused,  and  hence  the  pre- 
sent proceedings.  Mr.  Herring,  who  appeared 
as  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff,  observed  that 
although  the  claim  sought  to  be  recovered  was 
so  trifling  in  amount,  the  question  involved  a 
principle  of  very  considerable  importance. 
There  were  thirteen  similar  cases  against  the 
defendant,  and  the  issue  of  the  present  case 
was  most  important,  not  merely  as  affecting 
these  cases,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  building 
trade.  He  (Mr.  Herring)  was  instructed  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  pay  work- 
men a quarter  of  a day’s  wages  upon  summary 
dismissal,  and  if  he  established  that  fact,  his 
client  would  be  entitled  to  his  Honour’s  judg- 
ment. Two  witnesses  were  called  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  both  of  whom  distinctly  swore 
that  it  was  the  custom,  as  stated  by  the  plain- 
tiff, for  the  masters  to  pay  a quarter  of  a day’s 
wages  under  the  circumstances  described. 
One  of  the  witnesses  (Fairburn)  said  he  had 
received  such  compensation  from  Mr.  Houston, 
master  plasterer,  of  Praed-street, 1 and  from 
others. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Wigmore  street,  attorney 
for  Mr.  Austin,  contended  that  no  such  cus- 
tom ever  existed,  and  that  masters  could  dis- 
charge their  men  at  a moment’s  notice,  the 
men  having  the  same  privilege  to  leave  their 
employers ; the  tools  being  always  collected  by 
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the  “hawk  boy,”  and  ready  to  be  carried  away 
at  the  shortest  notice.  This,  however,  was  a 
combination  of  workmen,  who  had  instituted 
these  proceedings  from  vindictive  motives,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  been  dismissed  for 
drunkenness  and  neglect;  a course  of  proceed- 
ing which  he  hoped  would  meet  with  no  en- 
couragement at  the  hands  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Randall  then  called  Mr.  Houston,  who 
positively  denied  Fairburn’s  statement.  Mr. 
Row,  Gloucester-road,  Camden-town,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  of  George-street,  Euston-square,  and 
several  other  tradesmen,  of  many  years’  stand- 
ing and  respectability,  also  swore  that  no  such 
system  ever  existed  as  that  deposed  to  by  the 
plaintiff. 

His  Honour  observed  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  reply  to  the  plaint,  and  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant. 

The  case  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
the  court  was  crowded  during  the  inquiry 
with  masters  and  workmen. 


iSOOftO. 

Industrial  Investment  and  Emigration ; being 
a Treatise  on  Benefit  Building  Societies,  and 
on  the  General  Principles  of  Associations  for 
Band  Investment  and  Colonization , with  an 
Appendix  on  Compound  Interest,  Tontines, 
and  Life  Assurance.  By  Arthur  Scratch- 
ley,  M.A.,  Actuary  to  the  Western  Life 
Assurance  Society.  Second  edition,  much 
enlarged.  Parker,  West  Strand.  1851. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Scratchley’s  book 
is  by  far  the  best  that  has  yet  been  written  on 
building  societies  ; but  having  already  recorded 
our  opinion  of  its  merits  (vide  Vol.  VIII.  p.  92), 
we  need  only  now  express  our  satisfaction  in 
learning  that  a great  number  of  terminating 
Societies  have  been  converted  into  permanent 
associations,  as  recommended  bj  Mr.  Scratch- 
ley,  and  that  there  appears  to  be  a good  pros- 
pect of  the  abolition  of  those  false  principles, 
by  means  of  which  so  much  mischief  has  been 
done  by  building  societies.  As  many  of  our 
readers  know,  we  have,  from  the  very  outset, 
expressed  our  want  of  confidence  in  the  sys- 
tem on  which  these  societies  were  established. 
We  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  this  feeling 
will  no  longer  exist,  and  when  we  can  con- 
scientiously advocate  the  principles  of  a class 
of  institutions  capable  of  elevating  the  work- 
ing classes  as  provident  and  independent 
beings,  and  of  doing  them  otherwise  a great 
amount  of  good.  The  enlargement  of  the 
scope  of  Mr.  Scratchley’s  book  and  other  im- 
provements are  noted  in  the  title  already 
quoted  in  full. 

A Treatise  on  a Box  of  Instruments  and  the 
Slide  Rule,  for  the  use  of  Engineers  and 
others,  Schools,  fyc.  By  Thomas  Kentish. 
Second  edition.  Relfe  and  Fletcher,  15, 
Cloak-lane. 

The  fact  that  this  is  a useful  little  book  is  j 
substantially  adduced  by  the  demand  for  a , 
second  edition,  which  appears  to  have  been  for 
some  time  published.  The  impressions  now 
on  sale  contain  a figure  of  the  magnetic  com- 
pass card  and  an  appendix. 


Advice  to  Builders,  Buyers,  and  Renters  of 

Houses.  By  Mr.  J.  S.  Erl  am.  Architect. 

London:  Shoberl,  1851. 

This  work  is  much  too  jejeune  to  be  of  any 
real  service,  and  is  written  in  a shambling  | 
style,  ill  calculated  to  support  the  claim  which  j 
Mr.  Erlam  rightly  sets  up  for  the  “ educated  j 
architect.”  We  should  have  passed  it  by  in  i 
preference  to  giving  a damaging  notice  of 
it  (as  we  have  often  done  in  other  cases),  but 
being  pressed  in  more  than  one  quarter  for  an 
opinion,  are  forced  to  this  expression  of  it.  A 
careful  revision,  and  a little  industry,  would 
make  it  a useful  volume. 


Scotch  Society  of  Antiquaries. — A 
conversazione  was  held  on  3rd  instant  in  the 
hall  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh, 
where  a large  but  select  company  crowded 
the  rooms,  and  a great  variety  of  articles  of 
a national  and  other  archaeological  interest  was 
exhibited. 


Birmingham  Baths  and  Washhouses. 
— The  borough  baths  and  washhouses  in  Ivent- 
street,  Birmingham,  are  making  rapid  progress 
towards  completion.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
with  6tone  dressings,  style  Elizabethan.  The 
baths  are  divided  into  two  classes.  A new 
patent  porcelain  has  been  used  in  fitting-up 
some  of  them.  There  are  thirteen  first-class 
; baths  for  males,  and  twenty-four  second-class, 
in  one  department,  with  a private  plunge-bath, 
17  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide.  The  charge  for 
the  first-class  bath  will  be  6d.,  for  the  second, 
3d.  A long  corridor  leading  from  the  main 
entrance  leads  to  a swimming  bath,  about  89 
feet  long  and  34  feet  broad,  with  a depth  of 
water  graduating  from  7 feet  to  4 feet.  The 
, temperature  is  to  be  regulated.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-two  dressing-rooms,  and 
roofed  with  glass.  The  female  department  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  but  cor- 
responds in  all  respects  with  the  male,  except 
that  there  are  only  seven  first-class  baths,  and 
eight  second.  The  washing  department  has 
separated  stalls  and  every  other  convenience. 
The  cost  of  erection  is  about  10,000/. 

Value  of  London  Property. — On 
the  11th  inst.  Messrs.  Cafe  and  Reid  sold 
various  leasehold  and  freehold  estates  and 
other  property,  amongst  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


Leasehold. 

No.  35,  Hill-street,...  50Z.  81.  8s.  87?  yrs. 

No.  33,  „ ...  60Z.  81.  Ss.  87?  „ 

No.  7,  oil.  10s.  10Z.  Os.  87?  „ 

No.  124,  New  Bond- 

street,  (Shop,  &c.)  230Z.  Os.  61. 12s.  6d.  14  „ 
lease  renewable  for  ever  on  fine  of  46Z.  7s.  6d. 


No. 


8.  Aibany-strcet, 
Regent’s-pnrk,  with 
premises,  No.  47, 
Little  Albany-street, 

Nos.  7 and  10,  Wil- 
liam-street, Rc- 

gent’s-park,  74/. 

No.  25,  South  Audley- 
slreet,  Grosvenor- 


square,  151Z.  Os.  39Z.  Os.  ...  930/. 

o.  13,  Little  Comp- 
ton-street,  (let  in 

rooms),  90/.  7s.  10/.  Os.  12*  „ 275/. 

Freehold. 


No.  11,  Old  Bond- 

street  (Shop,  &c.),  200/.  and  preminm,  21  5,150/. 

No.  6,  George-street, 

Hanover  - square, 
with  leasehold 

ground  at  corn  rent,  250/.  0s.  ...  ...  2,850/. 


Architectural  Society  of  North- 
ampton.— A committee  meeting  was  held  on 
April  8th.  Mr.  James  stated  that  he  had 
received  communications  from  the  Dean  of 
Ely,  and  other  friends  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  respecting  some  memorial  to 
his  lordship,  and  that  a meeting  should  shortly 
be  convened  in  London  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society 
was  taken  into  union  for  the  interchange  of 
reports,  notices.  See.  It  was  resolved  that, 
unless  circumstances  led  to  an  alteration,  the 
joint  meeting  with  the  Warwickshire  Archreo- 
logical  and  Natural  History  Society,  to  be  held 
at  Coventry,  should  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
May  20th.  The  Mayor  of  Coventry  has 
granted  St.  Mary’s  Hall  for  the  meeting,  and 
agreed  to  preside.  The  report  of  the  sub- 
committee, respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  painted  glass  from  Aldwinkle  St. 
Peter’s  (which  glass  fortunately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  George  Robinson,  who  has  kindly 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  society  for  resti- 
tution to  its  original  place),  was  read  and 
adopted.  The  list  of  architects  and  church 
artificers  will  be  shortly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  society,  as  well  as  the  volume 
of  reports  and  papers. 

The  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. — 
The  north  wing  of  this  building,  to  the  rearing 
of  which  Jenny  Lind  sang  to  the  tune  of 
2,500 1.,  has  now  been  erected,  at  an  entire  cost 
of  14,000/.  In  plan  it  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  south  wing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
building,  the  main  difference  being  that  there 
is  a sunk  area  around  it.  The  centre  of  the 
front  is  occupied  by  a portico  to  make  it  cor- 
respond with  the  front  of  the  centre  and  the 
front  of  the  south  wing.  This  portico  is  a copy 
in  its  main  details  of  that  attached  to  the  Ionic 
temple  of  Ilissus  at  Athens.  The  entire  length 
of  the  front  of  the  wing,  taking  it  from  the 
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extreme  ends,  one  facing  Parker-street  at  the 
back,  the  other  to  the  front,  facing  Piccadilly, 
is  nearly  60  feet,  the  width  57  feet,  and  the 
entire  height  of  the  building  from  the  cellar 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  entablature  is  50  feet. 
The  exterior  is  of  smooth  stone,  and  the  back 
of  white  brick,  the  area  having  a coping  of 
dressed  stone.  It  comprises  a basement,  a 
first  floor,  and  two  storeys  above  that,  the 
arrangements  of  all  being  similar  in  one  par- 
ticular,— a corridor,  9 feet  wide,  extending  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  giving  a length  of  60 
yards ; and  the  rooms,  all  20  feet  wide,  are 
arranged  on  both  sides  of  it.  They  are  all 
arched  and  fire-proof,  the  floors  of  stone  and 
the  ceilings  of  iron,  with  ventilating  arrange- 
ments between  floor  above  and  ceiling  below. 
The  new  work  commences  about  60  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  old  structure  in  front.  Mr. 
Lane  is  the  architect.  By  the  erection  of  the 
two  wings  a spacious  quadrangle  has  been 
formed,  covering  an  area  of  123  feet  from  wing 
to  wing,  and  134  feet  from  the  back  to  Parker- 
street. 

Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— A monthly  court  was  held  last  week,  when  a 
rate  was  ordered  on  the  western  division  of 
the  Westminster  sewers,  of  6d.  in  the  pound, 
and  2nd  and  10th  of  May  next  appointed  for 
hearing  appeals  against  the  same. — In  con- 
nection with  the  late  fatal  accident  in  Great 
Scotland-yard,  a claim  for  compensation,  on 
the  part  of  Messrs.  Robins,  Astor,  and  Co. 
was  made  on  the  commissioners  for  injury 
sustained.  Mr.  Shaw  was  appointed  to  act  as 
arbitrator  on  behalf  of  the  commission. — A 
public  urinal  and  water-closet  was  ordered  to 
be  erected  in  Covent-garden-market,  at  an 
expense  of  150/.  New  works  were  ordered  in 

connection  with  various  sewers. In  reply  to 

a question  in  the  Commons,  put  by  Sir  Benja- 
min Hall,  Lord  Ebrington  said  that  it  was 
quite  true  that  91,000/.  had  been  received, — 
that  7,635/.  had  been  expended  in  works,  and 
21,000/.  in  the  expenses  of  management  and  su- 
perintendence; but  thatitshould  beremembered 
that  the  commission  was  a body  both  for  col- 
lecting and  for  expending,  and  the  machinery 
for  collection  was  both  complicated  and  expen- 
sive. Out  of  the  21,000/.  upwards  of  3,500/. 
were  traceable,  not  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
commission,  but  to  the  collection  of  the  rates, 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  works.  It  was 
also  right  to  add,  that  in  the  charge  for  ma- 
nagement there  was  the  expenditure  for  pre- 
paring specifications  for  works  to  the  extent  of 
170,000/.  and  for  which  the  contracts  would 
have  been  taken,  if  the  wording  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  had  not  been  defective.  The  com- 
misssion,  he  added,  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for 
that. 

The  Protection  of  Designs  Exten- 
sion Act. — The  chief  points  of  the  new  Act 
are  : — 1.  Any  new  invention,  proper  for  letters 
patent,  may  be  exhibited  at  any  place  certified 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  yet  entitle  the  in- 
ventor to  subsequent  letters  patent,  provided 
there  be  no  other  public  exhibition  or  use.  The 
inventor  to  be  allowed  to  contract  for  the  sale 
of  his  right  to  the  invention ; and  no  publica- 
tion in  any  catalogue,  newspaper,  &c.,  to  affect 
the  validity  of  the  letters  patent : patents  may 
be  dated  as  early  as  the  day  of  provisional  re- 
gistration. 2.  The  Attorney-General,  or  depu- 
ties, to  examine  descriptions  of  new  inventions, 
and  give  certificate  of  approval.  3.  The  Re- 
gistrar of  Designs  to  register  this  certificate, 
and  give  certificate  of  registration.  4.  Inven- 
tions to  be  marked  “ provisionally  registered .” 
5.  Provisional  registration  to  confer  the  same 
rights,  &c.,  as  provisional  registration  of 
designs.  6.  Designs  known  abroad  may  be 
provisionally  registered  and  protected,  provided 
no  public  sale,  or  exposure  for  sale,  has  taken 
place. 

Roman  Catholic  Hall  at  Liverpool. 
— An  extensive  building,  to  be  devoted  to  reli- 
gious and  charitable  purposes,  and,  when  occa- 
sion requires,  to  the  holding  of  meetings,  is  pro- 
jected by  the  Liverpool  Roman  Catholics.  A 
committee  is  in  process  of  formation  for  the 
procuring  of  subscriptions  and  the  purchase  of 
ground.  The  building,  it  is  estimated,  will 
cost  about  7,000/.,  to  be  raised  partly  by  small 
shares. 
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Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. — A me- 
morial to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Edinburgh  Council,  com- 
plaining of  the  state  of  this  survey  and  the 
smallness  of  sums  still  granted  for  carrying  it 
on,  and  urging  their  lordships  to  grant  such 
"annual  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  survey  in  a reasonable  period.  The  memo- 
rialists in  doing  so  remark,  that  “ besides  the 
large  staff  of  engineers  formerly  employed  in 
Ireland,  and  now  available,  many  hundreds  of 
well-educated  civil  engineers  and  surveyors, 
trained  to  habits  of  accuracy  and  activity  dur- 
ing the  execution  of  railway  projects,  may  at 
once  be  engaged,  if  funds  were  provided 
and  thus  the  object  in  view  be  attained  within 
ten  years  from  this  date.  The  estimated  sum 
necessary  to  complete  the  survey  of  Scotland, 
on  the  large  scale  now  in  progress,  is  720,000/.; 
but,  add  the  memorialists,  “ it  can  be  shown 
that  a large  portion  of  this  sum  may  be  saved 
to  the  country,  not  only  without  loss,  but 
with  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  for  it  is 
calculated  that  probably  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  amount  would  be  required  to  produce 
a properly  shaded  map  on  the  scale  of  one 
inch  to  a mile,  that  is  necessary  for  an  out- 
line map  on  the  large  scale which  will, 

practicaJly  speaking,  serve  no  purpose  what- 
ever, and  which  in  no  foreign  country  has  been 
deemed  necessary.” 

Railway  Axles:  Infringement  of 
Patent  Right. — A case  of  patent-law  im- 
portance was  lately  tried  at  South  Lancashire 
Assizes.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Newton,  of 
Chancery-lane,  and  the  defendant  Baron  (or 
James)  Vaucher.  On  15th  May,  1843,  Mr. 
Newton  took  out  a patent  for  a Mr.  Babbitt, 
of  the  United  States,  for  a soft  metal  bearing 
for  axles,  preventing  the  metal  becoming  over- 
heated. In  1849,  Vaucher  pretended  to  dis- 
cover that  a patent  of  his,  taken  out  in  1838, 
embraced  Mr.  Newton’s  improvement,  and  he 
accordingly  took  out  a patent,  and  made  axles 
similar,  to  prevent  which  the  present  action 
was  brought,  proving  that  Vaucher’s  first 
patent  was  for  securing  a steam  or  water-tight 
joint,  and  had  no  relation  to  friction.  The 
judge  said,  if  a man  took  out  a patent  for  a 
certain  purpose,  and  did  not  suggest  others, 
then  the  man  who  applied  similar  means  to 
another  purpose  would  be  an  inventor.  It 
was  certainly  strange  that  defendant  should 
take  out  a patent  in  1849  for  doing  what  he 
was  entitled  to  do  by  a patent  of  1838.  The 
jury  gave  a verdict  for  plaintiff  on  all  the 
counts,  but  nominal  damages  were  agreed  to. 

A Strange  Nuisance. — At  the  Surrey 
Assizes,  at  Kingston,  the  cause  of  “Mackley  v. 
Smith,”  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief- Jus- 
tice. The  defendant,  who  had  purchased  a 
piece  of  land  of  the  plaintiff,  had  caused  a 
number  of  scaffolds  to  be  erected  upon  his 
piece  of  land,  and  from  these  were  suspended 
tea-kettles,  teaboards,  watering-pots,  horse- 
collars,  horses’  and  bullocks’  heads,  and  also 
a figure  representing  Maria  Manning,  all 
for  the  purpose  of  annoying.  It  appeared 
that  the  noise  and  jingling  of  these  articles 
when  the  wind  blew  was  such  as  to  create 
the  greatest  possible  annoyance  to  the  other 
tenants  of  the  plaintiff.  In  course  of  the 
case  the  lid  was  suddenly  lifted  from  a large 
box,  which  exhibited  a model,  the  sight  of 
which  convulsed  the  court  with  laughter,  and 
the  Lord  Chief- Justice,  who  was  unable  to 
refrain  from  joining  in  the  laugh,  observed 
that  the  model  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Exhi- 
bition,— as  a specimen  of  industrious  malignity, 
we  presume.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  for 
500/.  damages  against  the  defendant,  and 
i served  him  right. 

The  Huddersfield  Peel  Monument. 

• — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  committee  for 
i this  monument,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
I that  it  should  be  a marble  statue,  8 feet 
I 6 inches  high,  to  stand  on  a pedestal  erected 
i in  some  public  place.  The  secretary  read  the 
( offers  of  two  sculptors,  Mr.  Alfred  Bromley, 

] Leeds,  and  Mr.  M.  Noble,  London ; also  a 
1 large  number  of  testimonials  in  favour  of  the 
e sculptors.  Mr.  H.  Lord  then  moved  that  the 
C commission  be  given  to  Mr.  Bromley.  A long 
a and  warm  discussion  ensued,  which  has  been 
a adjourned  for  a fortnight. 


Victoria  Bridge,  Glasgow.  — The 
foundation-stone  of  this  new  bridge  was  laid 
on  the  site  of  old  Stockwell  bridge,  with  great 
ceremonial,  on  Wednesday,  in  last  week,  by 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  as  Grand  Master  of  the 
i Freemasons  for  Scotland.  The  banks  and 
places  of  business  were  closed,  and  the  whole 
city  was  in  holiday  attire.  A vast  concourse 
of  people  witnessed  the  ceremonial,  which  went 
off  with  great  eclat,  in  the  midst  of  instru- 
mental music  and  general  enjoyment.  The 
craft  came  out  pretty  strong  in  a procession 
estimated  to  have  numbered  2,500,  with 
“ splendid  ” insignia  and  ornaments,  of  no 
less  than  sixty-five  lodges.  The  Grand  Master 
was  assailed  by  some  of  the  spectators  with  a 
significant  cry  of  “ Glen  Tilt !”  The  con- 
tractor, Mr.  York,  has  the  northern  abutment 
and  first  pier  nearly  ready  for  the  springers, 
and  the  coffer-dam  of  the  south  land  stool  is 
already  far  advanced. 

Rugby  Drainage  Tenders. — In  conse- 
quence of  your  giving  the  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  stoneware  pipes  for  the  Rugby 
drainage,  headed  with  a forcible  remark  re- 
specting the  discrepancy  therein  exhibited,  I 
feel  anxious  that  parties  who  take  an  interest 
in  that  and  other  work  of  a similar  description 
should  know  the  cause  of  the  great  difference. 
It  is  observable  that  those  who  tender  so  very 
low  have  country  establishments.  I would 
therefore  suggest  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to 
ascertain  the  difference  in  quality  between 
country  and  Lambeth  pipes  to  take  a fair 
sample  of  each,  break  them,  test  the  bod)',  and 
judge  for  themselves.  I can  only  say,  that  had 
I known  that  any  other  but  the  Lambeth  pipes 
would  have  been  allowed  to  be  used,  I should 
not  have  tendered,  the  competition  being  so 
truly  unequal.  I hope,  in  justice  to  others  as 
well  as  myself,  you  will  give  insertion  to  these 
remarks. — Thomas  Smith. 

Farm  Buildings.  — A Bill  has  been 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Forbes, 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  “ The  Drainage  of 
Lands  Act,  1849,”  to  the  advance  of  private 
money  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  farm 
buildings  on  lands  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  proposes  to  give  landlords  the  power 
to  borrow  money  for  this  purpose,  provided 
always  the  sum  borrowed  or  advanced  under 
the  Act  does  not  exceed  in  amount  eighteen 
months’  value  of  the  land  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  borrowed.  Every  rent-charge  to  be 
granted  in  respect  of  money  thus  borrowed 
may  be  made  payable  for  any  period  exceeding 
twenty-two  years,  but  not  exceeding  thirty  years. 
All  buildings  erected  or  improved  under  the 
Act  must  be  insured  against  fire. 

Magnetic  Power  in  Moving  and 
Stopping  Trains. — A patent  specification 
has  been  enrolled  by  J.  P.  P.  Ambenger,  of 
Paris,  civil  engineer,  who  claims — 1.  The 
application  of  magnetic  power  to  brakes  upon 
railways.  2.  The  application  of  magnetic 
power  to  give  adhesion  to  wheels  of  carriages 
on  rails.  3.  The  employment  of  iron  filings 
(in  making  the  electro-magnets)  to  increase 
the  surface  of  contact.  4.  The  application  of 
magnetic  power  to  moving  carriages  as  de- 
scribed. 5.  The  application  and  use  of  the 
said  magnetic  power  as  a motive-power,  as 
described. 

Patent  Law  Amendment.  — On  the 
motion  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Bill  has 
been  read  a second  time,  and  referred  to  a 
select  committee;  and  on  the  motion  of  Earl 
Granville,  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  (No.  2) 
Bill  has  also  been  read  a second  time,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee. 

Road-making.  — A correspondent,  who 
believes  that  late  experiments  in  road-making, 
of  all  descriptions,  chiefly  fail  from  want  of  a 
previously  formed  foundation,  suggests  that 
the  ground  be  first  solidified  by  some  sort  of 
pile-driving  apparatus.  A small  engine  of 
three-horse  power,  he  thinks,  moved  by  men 
or  horses,  according  to  circumstances,  might 
possibly  answer. 

Irish  Views. — Mr.  Alfred  Phillips,  at  the 
Royal  Apollonicon  Rooms,  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
has  introduced  “ dissolving  views  ” to  illus- 
trate a pleasant  musical  and  literary  entertain- 
ment there  given. 


Extraordinary  Cooperage. — An  in- 
vention has  been  patented  for  constructing 
casks,  barrels,  puncheons,  and  everything  in 
the  cooperage  line,  by  machinery.  The  inven- 
tion is  in  operation  at  the  St.  Rollox  Works, 
Glasgow.  The  staves  of  an  ordinary-sized  cask 
are  said  to  be  prepared,  put  together,  and 
headed  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes, — cutting 
and  joining  done  with  mathematical  precision, 
and  the  hand  needed  only  to  arrange  the  staves 
and  fix  the  heads.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  James 
Robertson,  formerly  of  Liverpool. 

Art-Union  of  London.— The  annual 
meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  will  be 
held  on  this  occasion  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
Strand,  on  Tuesday,  April  29,  Mr.  Mathews 
having  in  the  kindest  manner  given  the  coun- 
cil the  use  of  the  house  for  this  purpose. 
The  subscription  lists  will  remain  open  until 
the  26th. 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Bradford,  Com- 
petition.— We  have  received  a note  from  the 
successful  competitors,  in  reply  to  the  letters 
which  have  appeared  in  our  journal.  The 
reply,  however,  does  not  touch  the  point  at 
issue,  namely,  whether  the  plans  can  be  carried 
out  for  the  sum  rigidly  stipulated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Fund  for  the  late  Editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette. — A strong  committee 
has  been  organized,  we  are  glad  to  see,  to  raise 
funds  to  place  Mr.  Jerdan,  the  founder,  and, 
for  thirty-four  years,  editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette,  in  a position  of  comfort  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  We  shall  have  something  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metro- 
polis.— It  is  stated  that  Government  have 
abandoned  the  idea  of  adopting  any  of  the  pro- 
posals for  the  supply  of  water,  but  that  a pro- 
position will  be  submitted  to  Parliament  having 
for  its  object  the  taking  up  all  the  water  com- 
panies, giving  6 per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital 
invested. 

The  Museum  of  Economic  Geology, 
Piccadilly. — It  is  proposed  that  this  mu- 
seum shall  be  opened  on  the  2Sth  or  29th  of 
this  month,  probably  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert 
in  person.  No  one  can  say  that  the  officers 
here  have  been  hurried  in  their  arrangements. 

Artificial  Marble. — Mr.  St.  Clair 
Massiah,  of  New  Broad-street,  has  patented 
some  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial marble  and  stone,  and  in  treating  marble 
and  stone.  He  claims  the  employment  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  white  and  naturally  veined 
marbles,  and  a mode  of  obtaining  the  com- 
pound colours,  which  may  be  tripled  and 
quadrupled  by  multiplying  the  processes, — 
also  the  same  process  when  applied  to  old, 
inferior,  or  decrepitating  marbles,  whereby 
they  are  effectually  strengthened  and  dyed. — 
Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Falmouth  Union  Workhouse  Compe- 
tition.— I send  you  the  amounts  of  tenders 
for  the  Union  Workhouse  at  Falmouth  lately 
competed  for.  The  sum  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  architects  was  3,200/.  whereas  the 
lowest  tender  for  the  selected  design  is  4,2501. 

G.  Powell,  Penryn , ,£5,401  0 0 

Farley  and  Salmon,  Truro  4,942  10  0 
Gerrish  and  Salmon,  Truro  4,860  0 0 
Prior,  Truro. ......... .....  4,550  0 0 

T.  Olver,  Falmouth 4,250  0 0 

Amount  of  contract  entered  into  with  T.  Olver, 
4,375/.  inclusive  of  foundation  and  boundary 
walls. 


TENDERS 

For  the  Merthyr  Union,  each  person  taking  out  his 
own  quantities : — 

M.  Davis £9,531 

J.  Gabe  8,978 

W.  Jones  8,052 

H.  Price 8,449 

W.  Hambleton  8,200 

J.  Daniels  8,123 

M.  Locock  8,000 

W.  James  7,562 

Thomas  C.  Morris 7,435 

C.  Robberts  7,150 


For  tho  erection  of  a new  Parsonage  house  for  the  Rev. 

J.  Carr,  of  Millbrook,  in  the  county  of  Bedford 

Wildman £1,341  18  0 

Chutnal  1,213  0 0 

Twelvetrees  1,203  0 0 

Welch  1,011  0 0 

Bryant 1,063  0 0 

Colt  and  Masters,  of  Bedford  997  0 O 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ R.  T.  J.,”  “ W.  S.,”  “ Mr.  G.,”  “Messrs 
•C.,*'  “T.  J.,jun.,”  “ W.  R.,"  “ G.  J."  “ R.  T 
gave  external  view  of  the  chib  in  our  fifth  vol.,  p.  518), 
“ W.  and  T.  M.,”  “ S.  L.,”  “ F.  P.,"  “ Oxford’’  (twoai 
given  in  “ Cutts’s  Manual  of  Crosses,”  See.),  “J.  A., 

“ J.  P.  S.”  “ T.  N.,"  “ W.  B.,”  “ Pry”  (model  lodging. 

Inuses,  with  separate  doors  to  distinct  holdings,  h — 1 

rated  as  one  building),  “Lector”  (we  are  f 
decline),  “ Tiled  Rools”  (next  week),  “W.B.,"  “Z.  Z.," 
“ Scotch  Stone”  (will  find  remark  on  the  subject  in  pre- 
vious volumes),  “F.  N.,"  “A.  T.,”  '•A  Sailor,"  “Fair- 
Play,”  “M.  A."  “B.  S.”  “A.  W.  M.,”  “J.  J., 

“ Country  Builder,”  “ C.  E.”  (should  have  kept  his  word 
« A.  W.  M.,’’  “ J.  B.,”  “ Messrs.  W.”  “A  Looker-on, 

•*  G.  W.”  (exposure  seems  useless),  “ C.  F.  D., 

“ H.  D.  O.,"  “ J.  A.  G.” 

“ London  and  its  Vicinity  Exhibited  in  1851,”  with  2C 
illustrations,  and  a newly-constructed  map.  Edited  an 
published  by  J.  Weale,  High  Holborn. 

“ Tenders.” — We  are  requested  to  state  with  reference 
to  the  notice  of  tenders  delivered  for  Mr.  Hook’s  villas,  in 
last  week’s  Builder,  that  several  trades  were  omitted  in 
Messrs.  Haynes’s  tender. 

“ Folding  The  Builder."  — Parties  who  havo  com- 
plained to  us  of  the  ill-folding  of  The  Builder,  should 
address  themselves  to  their  newsmen,  with  whom  the  lault 
rests. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


A.S3 VBBTIS  SJlWEIff  T3. 

Art-union  of  London.— with  a view 

to  giving  strangers  visiting  London,  in  anticipation  of  the 
Exhibition  of  I SSI.  an  opportunity  of  placing  their  names  on  the 
subscription  list  of  the  current  year,  the  Con ucil  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  keep  the  LIST  OPEN  till  SATURDAY  NEXT,  the 
96th  inst  GEOROE  GODWIN, f-rr 

LEWIS  POCOCK,  j U0D 
444,  West  Strand,  April  10, 1851. 


Art-union  of  London. — The 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  to  receive  the  Council’s 
Report,  aud  to  distribute  the  amount  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art,  will  be  held  in  the  Theatre  Royal  Lrceura  (by  the 
kind  permission  of  Charles  Mathews,  Esq.),  on  TUESDAY,  the 
89th  instant,  at  Eleven  for  Twelve  o’clock  precisely.  The  receipt 
for  the  current  year  will  procure  admission. 

LEWIS^OC<?CK^' '/ Honorary  Secretaries. 
444,  West  Strand,  loth  April,  183L 
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OVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  of  DESIGN. 

_ -An  EXHIBITION  of  the  WORKS  of  the  STUDENTS 
of  the  Head  School,  SOMERSET-HOUSE,  and  of  the  Branch 
Schools  throughout  the  Kingdom,  will  he  OPEN,  FREE,  to  the 
Public,  in  the  ROYAL  PALACE,  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE, 
PALL  MALL,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the  17th  of  March,  1851. 

WALTER  RULING  DEVERELL,  Secretary. 


COLOSSEUM  RE-OPENED.— CHANGE 

of  PANORAMAS.— The  Original  and  Extraordinary  Pano- 
rama of  “ London,”  painted  by  Mr.  Parris,  is  exhibited,  with  the 
other  splendid  features  of  this  establishment,  entirely  redecorated, 
daily,  from  half-past  Ten  till  Five.  The  Grand  Panorama  of 
“ Paris  by  Night  ' (by  Danson  and  Son),  is  exhibited  from  Seven 
till  half-past  Ten.  The  most  admired  Musio  from  Two  till  Five, 
and  during  the  evening,  when  the  conservatories,  saloons.  Ac.,  nre 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Admission,  Day  or  Evening,  is.  ; Children 
and  Schools  half-price. 

OYCLOKAMA,  ALBANY-STREET.-Admission.lL-A  Grand 
Moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon  and  the  Earthquake,  in  1735,  is  exhi- 
bited daily  at  Three,  aud  in  the  Evening  at  Eight  o’clock,  illus- 
trated by  appropriate  music  on  the  new  Grand  Apollonicon.  Chil- 
dren and  Schools  half-price. 


R 


IMPORTANT  NOVELTIES  ON  AND  AFTER  EASTER 
MONDAY. 

OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION—The  Rotation  of  the  Earth  Demonstrated  by 


Foucault’s  recent  experiments,  as  exhibited  at  the  Pantheon 
Paris.— An  Historical  Lecture  on  the  Harp,  by  Frederick  Chatter- 
ton,  Esq,  with  Vocal  aud  Instrumental  selections  from  the  Bards, 
assisted  by  Miss  Blanche  Young,  R.A.,  of  Music,  and  illustrated  by 


by  J.  H.  Pepper.  Esq.,  illustrating  the  nnture  of  Flame  and  Ex- 
plosion, with  brilliant  experiments.— Lectures  on  Naturol  Philo- 
sophy by  Dr.  Bachhoffner.— Two  Series  of  Dissolving  Views.— One 
series  entirely  painted  by  Charles  Smith,  Esq.,  &e.,  Ac.,  Ac.— Open 
every  morning  and  evening — Admission,  Is.  ; Schools,  Half-price. 
— Ttie  Gas-Fitters' Association  are  now  fitting  up  in  the  Institution 
an  extensive  scries  of  Apparatus,  Burners.  Ac.,  to  illustrate  the 
Economical  Application  ot  Gas  for  Illumiuating,  Culinary,  Heat- 
ing, Chemical,  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


Lightning  conductors.— 

R.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.  Patentees  of  the  Copper  Rope 
Lightning  Conductor,  beg  to  inform  the  nobility,  clergy,  Ae.  that 
they  supply  Lightning  Conductors,  with  the  point  and  all  staples 
complete  for  fixing,  at  one  shilling  the  foot,  whatever  the  altitude 
of  the  building  intended  to  be  protected. 

R.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.'S  Patent  Copper  Rope  Conductor  is 
being  used  Ivy  architects,  engineers,  and  scientific  men  in  all 
ports  of  the  kingdom. 

References  are  permitted  to  Mr.  Trimen,  of  the  Adclphi  ; Mr. 
James  Mitchell,  or  Leicester.  Office  and  Warehouse,  130,  Strand, 
London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS*. 

AN  ARCHITECT  in  a provincial  city, 

wishing  to  give  up  his  PRACTICE,  desires  to  meet  with  a 
gentleman  who  would  purchase  it.  One  qualified  for  ecclesiastical 
practice  preferred. — Address,  in  confidence.  It.  S.  T.,  at  the  office 
of  “ The  Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  PROVINCIAL  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  AND 
LAND  AGENTS. 

AN  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR, having 

first-rate  offices  in  the  most'  commanding  thoroughfare  in 
the  City  of  London,  would  be  willing  to  make  an  equitable 
ARRANGEMENT  with  any  GENTLEMAN  in  the  COUNTRY, 
wishing  to  extend  his  practice  into  London.  As  the  advertiser 
principally  gives  his  attention  to  the  surveying  department,  he 
would  lie  willing  to  arrange  upon  business  terms.—  Address  L.  M„ 
Post-office,  King  William-street,  City. 

IRONMONGERY  PARTNERSHIP.- The 

Principal  of  an  extensive  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
IRONMONGERY  BUSINESS  (in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
demands  upon  his  time  and  attention  in  the  management  of  the 
same)  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a gentleman  of  energy  and  perse- 
verance. having  about  2,0001. at  his  disposal,  to  take  an  EQUAL 
SHARE  in  the  business.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  in  the  midland  counties, 
aud  surrounded  by  a first-rate  agricultural  district. 


1 TO  JOINERS. 

\AT ANTED,  in  a shop  thirty  miles  from 

» ” London,  S<>ME  GOOD  HANDS  at  country  wages.- 
Apply  to  Mr.  SHELDON,  32,  Stangate-strcct,  Lambeth. 

To  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS. 

YITANTED,  a GENERAL  FOREMAN. 

y J None  need  npplv  who  do  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
whole  routine  of  a buildei’s  business.  Also,  a JUNIOR  CLERK  : 
one  who  has  been  in  a builder’s  office  preferred. — Address,  by  letter, 
to  A.  B.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

ANTED  a good  working  Engineer  in 

* » Brass  and  Smith’s  work,  as  FOREMAN  in  the  manufac- 

tory for  Mr.  Leslie's  Patents  for  Purification  and  Combustion  of 
Gas  and  Economy  of  Fuel  — Copies  of  testimonials  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Leslies  ofhees,  59.  Conduit-street.  Lond  n. 

Wanted,  also,  some  good  Smiths  and  Bm«s  Workers. 

YY^-^TED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor 

▼ T in  the  country,  a good  and  quick  DRAUGHTSMAN, 
lie  must  lie  master  of  perspective,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  Gothic  architecture,  making  working  drawings,  and 
taking  out  quantities.  Salary  allowed  :ms.  per  week.— Address, 
slating  references,  J.  H.,  Post-office,  GuildforJ.-A  good  Second- 
hand Level  wanted,  with  stand  and  staves. 

YyANTED, EMPLOYMENT  by  a BRICK- 

j “ LAYER,  who  has  been  used  to  country  work,  writes  a 
good  hand,  and  keeps  accounts  — Acblre-s,  stating  wages,  A.  B., 
I Mr  Hanner,  at  Drill  Factory,  Witham,  Essex. 

| T«>  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDER-*.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

“ T DRAUGHTSMAN.  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  BUILDING 
GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  a verson  accustomed  to  the  duties. 
Good  references  to  employers— Address,  A.  B.,22,  Great  Percy-strect, 
Pentonvillc. 

YY^-^TED,  by  a Practical  Builder,  a 
J J SITUATION  ns  SUPERINTENDENT.  MANAGER,  or 
CLERK  of  WOlf  ivS.  who  has  testimonials,  and  can  he  well  re- 
commended, having  been  four  years  engaged  with  his  last  employer. 
— Direct,  II.  C.,  No.  l.  llolywell-street,  Westmimter,  post  paid. 

WANTED,  by  a thorough  practical  Man, 

SITUATION  as  FOREMAN,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or 
SURVEYOR  of  REPAIRS  to  a Gentleman's  Estate.  Anv  refer- 
ence required  can  be  given. -Address.  JoHN  MARSTON.  130. 
C rawford  street,  Baker-street,  Loudon.  Either  of  the  latter  would 
he  preferred. 

YY^ANTED,  by  a thorough  practical  Man,  a 

T V Joiner  by  trade,  aged  35  years,  a SITUATI' >N  as  SHOP 
FOREMAN,  or  to  Superintend  the  Erection  of  Buildings.  Has 
had  great  experience  in  both  the  above  capacities,  and  can  be 
'Silly  recommended.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Address. 
Garden at  th°  OSo°  °f  "The  BuiUer>”  1<  fork-street,  Covent 

W'  A.N  i ED, a SITUATION,  as  FOREMAN 

▼ v or  CLERK,  by  a man  who  is  a good  bricklayer.  Ac.  He 
has  had  great  experience  in  alterations  and  repair?,  can  set  out 
work  prepnre  working  drawings,  or  measure  up  work  if  required. 
Can  have  ten  years'  character  for  sobriety  and  honesty.  Wages 
not  so  much  nil  object  as  constant  cmnlovmcnt —Direct,  stating 
particulars,  W.  MEARS,  Spencer’s  Wood,  Shinfield,  near  Reading, 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  or 

» » FOREMAN  of  WORKS.  Has  had  extensive  practice  in 
carpentering,  bridge  building,  and  excavating  on  public  wnrks. 
Can  give  good  reference,  if  required  ; aud  sure  to  give  the  very  best 
satisfaction  ; writes  a good  hand,  accustomed  to  book-keeping,  and 
would  always  study  his  employer's  interest:  could  soon  acquire 
a knowledge  of  anything  lie  mav  have  to  attend  to,  and  of  very 
steady  and  sober  habits.  Not  particular  to  town  or  country-  Age 
twenty-seven.  Salary  moderate,  if  a permanent  situation.— 
Address,  II.  W.  S.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Coveut 
Garden. 

A GENTLEMAN,  well  acquainted  with 

CM.  architectural  praotlce,  aud  who  can  design,  draw  in  per- 
spective and  colour,  is  desirous  uf  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  Loudon. 
—Ad dress,  A.  X.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Coveut- 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

4N  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN,  with 

CM.  other  useful  qualifications,  offers  his  services:  terms  mode- 
rate. References  respectable.—  Apply,  free,  to  A.  B„  Mr.  Holmes'.--, 
No.  2,  Hampstead-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  ac- 

CM.  anointed  with  Gothic  and  Italian  Architecture,  is  desirous 
of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  The  Advertiser  is  accustomed  to  design 
and  to  prepare  working,  detail,  and  other  drawings.  Can  give 
most  satisfactory  testimonials.— Address  to  C.  R.,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

A S Clerk,  &c.  in  an  Architect  or  Builder’s 

CM.  Office— a respectable  MARRIED  MAN  (about  28  rears  of 
age',  the  son  of  a builder  and  statuary,  isopen  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT as  ahovc,  or  in  any  similar  capacity  : lie  is  prac'icaliy 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  measurement,  drawing.  Ac.,  and  i? 
likewise  a good  bookkeeper  and  correspondent  Good  references 
given,  and  real  security  to  any  amount.  — Address,  A.  B.,  21, 
I’onsonby-place,  Pimlico. 

4 PROFESSIONAL  MAN  of  more  than 

LM.  thirty  years’ experience  ill  the  Building  Busines-=.  having  a 
part  of  his  time  unoccupied,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  to 
prepare  estimates,  furnish  liills  of  quantities,  or  price  them, 
measure  works,  or  make  up  the  accounts  of  a builder  engaged  in 
any  one  or  all  the  building  brandies,  or  to  give  his  attendance  to  i 
them  occasionally,  as  may  he  required,  on  very  moderate  terms.—  c 
Addre's  R.  H.,  No.  2,  Walnut-tree-walk,  Walcot-place,  Lambeth. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  twenty-one,  wishes 

-CM.  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  a BUILDER  in  LONDON, 
lias  been  accustomed  to  manage  the  books  of  his  employer  for  the  ! 
last  seven  years,  also  assisting  him  in  the  building  line.  Terms  ‘ 
moderate.— For  reference  as  to  character  and  ability,  apply  to  Mr 
J.  VASS,  Builder,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  20  years  of  age,  wants 

CM.  a SITUATION  in  either  of  the  above  prof.’siions,  to  act  out 
drawings,  Ac.  He  is  a good  draughtsman  and  writer,  and  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  perspective  and  tinting.  An  unexceptionable 
reference  can  be  given.— Address  to  T.  B.,  19,  Camdeu-squarei 
Camden-town. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  twenty-two,  wishes 

CM.  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of  the  aoove  offices,  having 
had  several  years’  experience  in  each.  lie  is  competent  to  take 
out  quantities,  keep  a builder's  books,  and  make  out  detail  or 
highly-finished  drawings,  either  in  colour  or  sepia.  Specimens 
produced.  First-rate  references.  Small  salary  only  required.— 
Address  A.  B„  28.  Rochcstcr-road,  Camden-town. 

PURVEYING. — An  accurate  and  expert 

surveyor,  leveller,  aud  draught-man.  of  industrious  habits 
and  of  ten  years’ varied  practice,  desires  EMPLOYMENT,  either 
permanentorotherwi.se.  Can  show  excellent  testimonials.  Letters  1 
addressed  “Surveyor,''  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 
Coveut  Garden,  will  be  immediately  attended  to; 

TO  SURVEYORS,  SOLICITORS, 

-l  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS,  in  want  of  OCCASIONAL 
ASSISTANCE,  in  the  Preparation  of  either  Architectural  or 
Mechanical  fiuished  Drawings,  or  Working  Surveysand  Valuations 
for  Dilapidations,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  profession,  will  meet  l 
immediate  attention,  on  moderate  terms,  by  applying  by  letter  to  t 
A.  B.  C.,  12,  Mount-street,  Lambeth.  t 

PUBLIC  ATZOTfS. 


ART-JOURNAL  AND  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 
ADVERTISEMENTS  to  secure  insertion  in  the  MAY  Number 
of  which  a circulation  of  25.000  is  guaranteed— must  be  sent  to 


Just  published, 

l^TODERN  TOMBS  gleaned  from  the 

-L’-®-  Public  Cemeteries  of  London. — Measured,  drawn,  and 
etched 

. By  ARTHUR  WM.  HAKE  WILL. 

Thirty  plates,  with  Introductory  Essay.  Cloth,  price  one  guinea 
LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  aud  L JNGMANS, 
Paternoster-row. 


w 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY. 

On  Wednesday,  April  30,  will  be  published,  in  lflmo.  price  Is. 

7 A R R E N HASTINGS. 

/ . By  THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY. 

Reprinted  from,”  Critical  and  Historical  Es.-ays  contributed 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review.” 

Forming  the  first  work  of  a new  Series  entitled 
“ The  Traveller's  Lihuaiiv.” 

.*  Tho  “ Traveller's  Luir.uit,”  to  he  sold  at  One  Shilling 
each  Part,  is  intended  to  comprise  books  of  valuable  information 
in  a form  adapted  for  readiug  while  travelling,  and  at  the  same 
timeof  a character  that  will  render  them  worthy  of  preservation. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  Memoir  of  Warren  Hastings,  taken  from  his  His- 
torical  Essays,  will  commence  the  publication,  and  will  he  followed 
by  his  Es.-ay  on  Lord  Clive,  and  by  republic  .tions  of  other  works  of 
acknowledged  merit,  the  price  of  which  has  hitherto  confined  them 
within  a comparatively  narrow  circle  of  readers. 

Prospectuses  may  he  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN.  GREEN, aud  LONGMANS. 


PRINTED  IN  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

THE  PARLOUR  MAGAZINE  of  the 

LITERATURE  of  ALL  NATIONS.  To  be  continued 
weekly,  price  2d.— It  will  be  the  lareest.  and  the  cheapest  of  the 
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SATURDA  Y,  APRIL  26,  1851. 

N Easter  Monday  we  “ took  a 
walk,”  as  people  say  when  they 
go  out  without  any  very  precise 
destination  in  view,  mainly  to 
see  the  resorts  of  the  people  on 
that  day,  and  the  aspect  of  the  streets.  At  the 
National  Gallery,* *  although  a large  number  of 
persons  (all  orderly  and  well-behaved)  passed 
through  the  rooms,  the  attendance  was  less 
than  we  have  seen  it  on  former  similar  occa- 
sions, partly  because  of  the  Vernon  collection 
•and  exhibition  by  the  School  of  Design  at 
Marlborough-house,  which  divided  the  crowd, 
and  partly  because  the  fineness  of  the  morn- 
ing (too  soon  changed)  sent  thousands  by 
steam-boat  and  by  rail  to  find  fresh  air  and 
recreation  away  from  town.  Around  the  Ex- 
hibition Building  in  Hyde-park,  too,  there  were 
fewer  persons  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Considerable  activity  prevails,  as  a matter 
of  course,  in  that  part  of  the  Kensington- 
road  which  adjoins  the  scene  of  action.  The 
Hippodrome,  which  is  being  built  on  a 
plot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  the  Victoria- 
road,  for  Mr.  Batty,  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. It  is  an  oval,  called  500  feet  by 
400  feet  (it  looks  scarcely  so  large),  and  will 
accommodate  14,000  persons.  The  seats,  of 
• which  there  are  six  or  seven  ranges  all  round 
are  roofed  over  : the  enclosed  area  is  open  to 
the  sky.  The  entrance  for  the  horses  is  at  the 
south  end,  and  over  this  is  the  gallery  for 
■music.  Blue  and  white  are  the  colours  used 
for  decoration  : externally,  the  sides  as  well  as 


* Touching  this  building  “A  Subscriber"  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — “ As  it  is  stated  that  a commission  is  to  be,  or  lias 
been,  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  desirable- 
ness of  erecting  a National  Gallery,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  be  neither  too  long  deferred,  nor  the  building  delayed 
till  not  a vestige  of  the  present  national  collection  will  be 
visible  to  the  public  from  the  accumulation  of  smoke  from 
the  immense  furnaces,  &e.  in  the  rear,  combined  with  the 
film,  dust,  and  dirt  that  are  gradually  destroying  and  obli- 
terating some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  works  of  art. 
How  strangely  are  these  things  managed  in  this  country? 
When  Government  have  in  their  possession  and  power  one 
■of  the  most  desirable  sites  for  erecting  a commodious  and 
..handsome  building,— away,  in  a great  measure,  from  the 
smoke  of  the  metropolis,— they  at  once  let  the  opportunity 
slip  out  of  their  hands,  and  have  let  tho  whole  of  tho 
land  formerly  forming  the  Royal  kitchen-gardon  to  specu- 
lative builders ; and  now  it  is  contemplated  to  encroach  on 
the  Royal  gardens  and  palace,  which  may  and  will  no 
doubt  be  required  for  a portion  of  the  numerous  family 
that  is  daily  springing  up.  But  to  the  point : if  this  is  the 
; site  to  be  selected  (although  I have  heard  it  hinted  tho 
I Regent's  Park  would  be  a more  convenient  locality),  let  it 
: not  be  done  in  a niggardly  way,  by  being  afraid  of  en- 
: ,-croachnig  too  much  on  the  gardens:  let  there  be  a suffi- 
: cient  plot  secured  to  erect  such  a building,  that  it  may  not 
be  said  after,  as  it  has  with  the  present  National  Gallery, 

* W hat  a pity  not  to  have  built  it  sufficiently  capacious  for 
the  reception  of  any  collection  that  might  hereafter  be 
)■  presented  to  the  country.’  Let  it,  Sir,  be  a building 
' worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  country.  In  erecting 
i such  a building,  why  should  not  a splendid  gallery  of 
i sculpture  be  attached  to  it  of  all  the  great  men  who  have 
1 distinguished  themselves,  removing  at  once  the  single 

I statues  from  St.  Paul’s  and  YYrestminster  Abbey,  and 
) placing  them  in  such  a building  where  they  could  be  both 

II  seen  and  contemplated  to  advantage  ? Another  great 
? P0lut  to  be  considered  would  be,  both  the  most  judicious 
i mode  of  lighting  as  well  as  ventilating, — the  latter  more 
!!  especially,  as  often  have  I been  iu  the  National  Gallery 
' when  the  air  has  been  so  bad  as  to  compel  myself  and 

mi  others  to  quit  it,  and  there  has  been  such  a film  over  the 
.!):  paintings  that  they  were  scarcely  visible.  I throw  out  these 
e lew  hints,  in  order  that  you  may,  with  others,  be  induced  to 
d)i  bring  the  subject  before  the  public,  and  that  the  practical 
[{'-'  experience  of  practical  men  may  be  called  into  the  field 
•i  ere  it  is  too  late,  and  a job  made  of  the  whole  concern,  as 
Ik  has  hitherto  been  the  case  with  our  national  undertakings, 
•i.  Let  no  unnecessary  money  be  expended,  but  let  the  whole 
! i be  carried  into  effect  at  once,  making  a substantial,  band- 
itnsome,  and  serviceable  building,  that  will,  for  once,  reflect 
ju  honour  and  credit  on  the  country.  Wight  it  not  be  good 
“ policy  for  Government  to  offer  a handsome  premium  to 
architects  for  the  best,  most  practical,  and  effective  build- 
D-in^  for  such  a purpose,  without  giving  or  placing  the 
ubuildiug  in  the  hands  of  any  certain  architect,  whose 
■ svarious  avocations  would  not  admit  of  his  studying  the 
Lsubjeot  sufficiently." 


the  roof  of  the  building  being  slated,  the  appear- 
ance is  not  very  prepossessing.  The  public  en- 
trance is  by  a compoed  archway  of  three  open 
ings,  formed  in  the  Kensington-road,  which  has 
in  the  frieze  some  small  Roman  figures  on 
horse-back,  and  is  otherwise  adorned,  with 
flying  horses.  Mr.  G.  L.  Taylor  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Haward  and  Nixon  are  the 
contractors  employed. 

At  Gore-house,  where  the  late  Countess  of 
Blessington  resided,  M.  Soyer  is  arranging  to 
dine  all  the  world, — and  no  one  can  do  it 
better,  if  the  world  will.  The  Buildings  Act  had 
nearly  stopped  his  temporary  erections  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  obviated. 
Some  ingenuity,  it  is  said,  has  been  shown  in 
the  internal  decorations.  The  effect  of  the 
exterior,  coloured  light  green  and  yellow,  is  not 
pleasant.  A poet  sings  sweetly — 

“ Calm  and  deep  peace,  on  this  high  wold. 

And  on  the  dews  that  drench  the  furze. 

And  on  the  silvery  gossamers. 

That  twinkle  into  preen  and  gold.” 

On  the  front  of  Gore-house,  however,  these 
colours  are  not  so  satisfactory:  their  sug- 
gestions are  bilious. 

The  painters  are  everywhere  at  work 
white-lead  and  zinc-white  must  be  at  a pre- 
mium. All  are  smartening  up,  and  trying  to 
look  clean  for  as  long  as  London  smoke — that 
costly  nuisance — will  let  them.  Some  of  the 
shopkeepers  say  they  are  decorating  to  amuse 
themselves,  having  literally  nothing  to  do. 
The  number  of  houses  to  let  is  very  large,  and 
the  demand  at  present  small.  The  want  that 
will  be  felt  during  ’the  Exhibition  will  be 
rather  for  apartments  and  temporary  accom- 
modation than  for  houses. 

In  the  course  of  our  perambulation  we  visited 
the  British  Museum , and  found  it  literally 
thronged  with  visitors  : many  thousands  must 
have  passed  through  the  galleries  during  the 
day,  gathering  knowledge  without  effort  from 
the  silent  teachers  which  line  the  ways. 

The  new  west  wing  of  the  Museum,  with  its 
painted  ceilings  and  walls,  was,  of  course,  an 
object  of  attraction.  In  our  present  number 
we  give  a view  of  this  gallery,  which  is  built 
according  to  the  design  originally  prepared  by 
Sir  Robert  Smirke : the  northern  end  of  it  was 
erected  by  him  about  twenty  years  since : the 
southern  end  has  just  been  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  under 
whom,  too,  the  whole  of  the  wing  is  now  bein, 
decorated.  The  general  width  of  the  gallery 
is  41  feet,  widening  at  the  centre  to  50 
feet,  and  at  the  south  end  to  80  feet.  The 
clear  height  is  31  feet.  The  length  is  282 
feet,  of  which  the  portion  recently  built  mea- 
sures 196  feet.* 

The  whole  of  this  gallery  will  be  occupied  by 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities;  but  the 
permanent  arrangement  of  the  sculpture  cannot 
be  made  until  the  side  gallery  now  in  course  of 
erection  is  completed,  which  will  not  be  the 
case  till  next  year. 

Since  our  last  visit,  the  walls  in  part  have 
been  painted  red,  with  a black  Etruscan 
border  around  each  space,  and  look  very  well. 

Westmacott’s  sculpture  for  the  tympanum 
of  the  portico  will  probably  not  be  completed 
by  the  1st  of  May,  but  very  soon  after.  They 
Yvere  hoisting  “ Mathematics  ” when  we  Yvere 
there, — a sitting  figure  of  seY’en  or  eight  tons 
Yveight.  The  central  statue,  standing,  is 
Astronomy,”  and  is  about  12  feet  high. 


These  are  all  of  Portland  stone,  and  are  boldly 
and  effectively  sculptured. 

The  enclosure  in  Great  Russell-street,  Yvhich 
seems  to  be  of  ponderous  character  (the  cen- 
tral piers  in  particular  are  immense),  will  be 
finished,  it  is  expected,  about  Midsummer 
next. 

An  intelligent  looking  German  asked  us, 
Yvhen  Yve  YY’ere  in  the  Museum,  to  direct  him 
to  the  City  of  London  Museum,  as  he  Yvas 
anxious  to  see  evidences  of  the  early  history 
of  the  metropolis.  It  is  feared  he  did  not 
find  there  all  he  sought.  We  would  suggest 
to  the  Corporation,  or  to  individuals  of  it,  the 
practicability  of  getting  together,  temporarily, 
a Museum  of  London  Antiquities  in  some 
fitting  locality  for  the  inspection  of  our  coming 
visitors.  Although  the  relics  are  unfortunately 
scattered,  it  Yvould  not  be  difficult,  Yve  think, 
Yvith  good  management,  to  form  a collection 
of  great  interest. 

We  Yvere  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Bun- 
ning  had  made  a commodious  entrance 
to  the  crypt  of  Guildhall,  60  as  to  enable 
strangers  to  view  it.  We  are,  therefore,  less 
disposed  to  think  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Corporation,  as  stated  by  some  of  our 
contemporaries,  not  to  afford  facilities  to 
visitors  for  seeing  such  of  the  few  antiquities 
as  the  fire  of  1666,  and  the  carelessness  of 
later  times,  have  left  for  London.  This  crypt 
Yvas  constructed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
15th  century,  and  is  a very  interesting  speci- 
men of  its  class.  It  consists  of  three  aisles, 
four  vaults  in  length,  and  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  repair. 

In  the  evening  of  this  Easter  Monday  we 
happened  to  be  in  another  apartment  in  the 
city, — the  Egyptian  Hall  in  the  Mansion- 
house,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  (Musgrove) 
entertained  Yvith  ability  and  right  good  feeling  a 
large  party  of  guests,  including,  YYfe  were  glad 
to  see,  a sprinkling  of  literary  and  scientific 
men.  Nothing  was  said,  hoYvever,  within  our 
province  to  note,  beyond  the  announcement 
that  the  first  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  proposed 
Conversazioni  Yvill  be  given  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 


* See  page  287,  in  our  present  number. 


SOME  OF  THE  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  THE 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 

With  regard  to  the  practical  development 
of  excellence  by  the  concentration  of  direction 
combined  with  the  dwision  of  labour,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  civil  engineers  have  in  this  way 
given  evidence  of  their  superiority  in  practical 
Yvisdom  to  ourselves ; and  I conceive  that  their 
usage  assimilates  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
Freemasons  ; and,  in  short,  of  the  artistic 
class  of  every  nation  that  has  attained  eminence 
in  the  fine  arts. 

An  engineer  is  engaged  in  a variety  of 
localities,  upon  very  different  works ; but  to 
each  he  has  a principal  assistant,  Yvhose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  carry  out  the  general  ideas  of  his 
chief — to  mature  all  his  details,  Yvith  the  ad  - 
vantage  of  consulting  his  senior’s  experienced 
judgment  upon  difficulties.  With  young  en- 
gineers it  is  an  object  to  get  upon  the  staff  of 
one  of  the  eminent  in  his  profession;  both  as 
yielding  a reasonable  remuneration  now,  and 
as  offering  a pretty  certain  route,  by  steadily 
pursuing  Yvhich,  otherwise  unaided  talent  and 
industry  may  eventually  attain  success.  And 
in  this  profession,  which  in  6ome  respects 
nearly  assimilates  to  our  own,  competitions  are 
almost  unknoYvn — so  unfrequent  as  barely  to 
constitute  an  exception. 

I see  no  adequate  reason  Yvhy  a similar 
routine  may  not  be  introduced  into  architec- 
ture— Yvhy  a man  who  has  a real  love  for  the 
pursuit,  but  no  connections  to  help  him  for- 


1 See  p.  247,  ante. 
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ward,  should  not  be  able  to  ascend,  step  by 
step,  according  as  bis  talent  and  assiduity  may 
qualify  him.  I see  no  adequate  reason  why 
clerks  should  always  be  joiners  and  stone- 
masons, nor  why,  in  every  building,  the  archi- 
tect should  not  have  his  representative  fre- 
quently or  constantly  on  the  spot,  who  might 
be  one  cf  his  own  pupils  or  more  advanced 
assistants,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  clerk 
and  the  importance  of  the  work. 

Were  this  done,  I apprehend  that  young 
practitioners  would  be  better  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  their  profession  than  they  are 
now ; that  architects  would  fulfil  their  part  of 
indentures  more  truly  than  they  do  now  ; that 
feeling  that  they  were  acquiring  practical 
knowledge,  getting  known  and  getting  forward, 
young  architects  would  not  be  quiteso impatient 
of  becoming  principals;  for  I believe  that  they 
generally  feel  painfully  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness which  results  from  the  want  of  experience. 
The  adoption  of  this  practice  would  enable  an 
architect  to  place  a deserving  pupil  in  the  way 
of  earning  some  pecuniary  advantage,  as  it 
would  happen  that  proprietors  would  consent 
to  the  employment  of  a clerk  of  the  works 
more  frequently,  if  the  charge  were,  as  it  might 
be,  materially  reduced.  During  the  erection 
of  the  carcase  of  the  building  I am  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a 
superintendent  always  on  the  spot,  in  order 
that  the  specification  may  be  carried  out  in  all 
its  integrity,  and  full  justice  done  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Looking  to  the  functions  of  an  architect  in 
a mercantile  spirit — as  an  agent  for  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  building,  and  as  arbitrator  be- 
tween the  proprietor  and  the  contractor — it 
seems  important  that  he  should  not  be  in  any 
degree  personally  interested  in  the  results  of 
his  conduct,  of  his  advice  and  award,  beyond 
the  usual  professional  charges,  lie  should 
not  only  be  honest,  but  above  suspicion;  and 
as  every  one’s  judgment  is  liable  to  be  warped 
bv  supposed  self-interest,  he  should  care- 
fully secure  himself  against  the  possible 
influence  of  personal  advantage.  Yet  we 
know  that  the  patentees  of  various  im- 
proved articles  for  building  purposes  will 
accompany  their  prospectuses  with  gentle  in- 
timations that  the  articles  “ will  be  sup- 
plied on  terms  of  mutual  accommodation  ;” 
or  that  “ a liberal  commission  is  allowed 
to  architects  who  introduce  them  into 
their  specifications.”  Now  it  is  reason- 
able to  presume  that  such  proposals  would 
not  he  made  in  this  barefaced  manner,  if 
they  were  not  agreeable  to  some  parties;  but 
that  the  practice  reflects  no  credit  upon  the 
profession,  I think  all  its  respectable  members 
will  admit.  I do  not  know  any  architect  who 
will  publicly  defend  the  custom,  and  avow  that 
he  benefits  thereby.  So  also  with  contractors  : 
there  are  some  who  are  willing  to  allow  the 
architect  a commission  upon  all  the  work  they 
get  through  him;  and  there  are  architects  who 
insist  upon  having  one.  Now,  as  one  part  of 
an  architect’s  duty  to  the  proprietor  consists  in 
rejecting  bad  workmanship  and  improper 
materials,  he  will  possibly  be  brought  into 
collision  with  the  contractor  or  the  patent 
nostrum  vendor  ; and,  consequently,  h;s  inde- 
pendence or  his  retaining  fee  will  be  jeopardised. 
He  is  thus  like  an  ass  between  two  bundles  of 
hay ; and  as  he  occupies  the  position  through 
his  own  folly,  I consider  the  resemblance  very 
complete.  Of  course  the  architect  who  is  most 
likely  to  practise  in  this  way  is  lie  who  pro- 
fesses to  work  on  a low  commission  from  his 
avowed  employer;  and  as  he  obtains  a high 
commission  from  the  ironfounder  who  sup- 
plies the  grates  and  kitchen-range  ; from  the 
cement  agent,  the  paperhanger,  the  dealer  in 
encaustic  tiles,  and  any  and  everybody  else, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  if  he  realises  a hand- 
some income  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Rather  better  than  such  as  this  is  the  archi- 
tect who  joins  in  partnership  with  a builder; 
because  here  the  connection  is  avowed,  it  is 
all  fair  and  above  board  ; and  if  people  about 
to  build  will  employ  a gentleman  so  circum- 
stanced, they  do  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  result. 
I should  not  myself  anticipate  that  an  archi- 
tect would  reject  his  partner’s  bad  materials,  or 
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that  he  would  have  his  defective  work  taken 
down ; yet  we  know  that  every  builder  must  of 
necessity  have  materials  more  or  less  imperfect, 
which  he  is  desirous  of  using  up,  and  that  he 
may  have  careless  or  incompetent  workmen. 
But  surely  when  the  public  see  architects 
forming  connections  of  this  kind  (which  seem 
to  me  very  like  the  union  of  the  medical 
practitioner  with  the  compounder  of  medicines, 
or  of  the  attorney  with  the  barrister),  they  may 
be  excused  if  they  slide  into  the  belief,  that 
after  all  it  is  of  little  importance  if  they  employ 
an  architect  or  not.  In  fact,  by  going  to  a 
builder  first-hand,  they  appear  to  save  them- 
selves trouble  and  the  architect’s  commission 
also.  I cannot  but  think  this  is  a fearful 
delusion ; but  of  course  it  is  very  natural  that 
I,  an  architect,  should  say  so. 

Again,  it  is  being  found  generally  conve- 
nient that  bills  of  quantities  should  be  pre- 
pared for  every  building  which  is  being  offered 
for  contract  by  tender ; and  in  several  cases 
the  architect  himself  prepares  these  bills  of 
quantities.  This,  I think,  is,  legally  speaking, 
very  hazardous  to  the  proprietor ; for  as  the 
architect  is  his  agent,  I fear  he  becomes 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities 
so  prepared.  Passing  over  this  objection,  I 
think  there  is  danger,  in  case  of  any  deficiency 
in  the  quantities,  that  the  architect  will  be 
tempted  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  the  extra 
bill,  in  order  to  make  things  pleasant  to  the 
contractor,  and  to  screen  his  own  mistakes.  I 
hold,  therefore,  that  bills  of  quantities  should 
always  be  prepared  by  some  third  party,  in 
order  that  the  irresponsibility  of  the  proprietor 
and  the  impartiality  of  the  architect  may  be 
preserved  inviolate. 

There  is  one  almost  universal  accompani- 
ment to  a building  contract  which  it  would  be 
well  to  abrogate  altogether,  and  yet  which  seems 
irremediably  united  to  it,  as  inseparably  as 
effect  to  cause.  It  reminds  me  of  the  time-worn 
conundrum  : “ What  is  that  which  comes  with 
a coach,  goes  with  a coach,  is  of  no  use  to  a 
coach,  and  yet  a coach  cannot  go  without  it  ?” 
As  noise  to  a coach,  so  is  the  bill  of  extras  to 
! the  contract.  It  is  clear  that  if  there  were  no 
1 contract  there  could  be  no  extras  ; and  if  there 
| be  a contract,  it  is  equally  clear  that  everything 
I ought  to  be  included  in  it.  But  from  a variety 
j of  causes,  for  some  of  which  the  Profession 
! are,  and  for  some  they  are  not,  responsible, 

1 the  extra  bill  seems  ubiquitous.  A fruitful 
source  is  the  ignorance  of  proprietors,  who, 
being  unable  to  understand  drawings,  some- 
times exclaim,  when  the  work  has  progressed, 
“ Oh  ! I never  intended  this : this  will  never 
do:  it  must  be  altered ;”  and  straightway  the 
alteration  is  made,  the  proprietor  fancying  that 
it  will  cost  him  nothing,  but  “ is  included  in  the 
contract.”  Did  he  understand  drawings,  spe- 
cifications, and  contracts,  he  would  have  a 
different  opinion;  but  as  respects  building, his 
is  a most  arcadian  simplicity,  extremely 
verdant,  and  his  professional  adviser  too  fre- 
quently leaves  him  unenlightened  until  the  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  : — 

“Then  comes  the  reckoning  when  the  banquet’s 
o’er, 

The  dreadful  reckoning,  and  men  smile  no  more.  ’ 

For  bland  courtesy  is  nowhere,  being  com- 
pletely distanced  by  litigations,  disputes,  hard 
words,  and  bad  temper,  which  “chase  all  their 
smiles  away.” 

But  whilst  great  extra  expense  is,  without 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  and  caprice 
of  principals,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  all  frank- 
ness, that  it  is  also  occasioned  by  the  ignorance, 
carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  architects.  The 
counts  of  ignorance  and  carelessness  I do 
not  anticipate  will  be  traversed  : that  of  dis- 
honesty may  be.  It  is  twofold  : first,  there 
are  those  who  hold  that  in  competitions,  as  in 
love  and  war,  all  is  fair;  that  is,  that  every 
artifice  may  he  practised  by  which  the  com- 
mittee may  be  beguiled  into  adopting  the 
design : consequently,  in  a church  to  accom- 
modate 1,000  persons,  at  a cost  of  2,500/. 
florid  drawings  are  prepared  with  details  at 
large  of  some  of  the  features,  such  as  the  east 
window,  the  font,  the  bench  ends,  and  the 
pulpit;  and  they  are  all  elaborately  worked, 
and  all  included  in  the  estimate.  Now  we 
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know  that  such  an  estimate  for  such  a design 
must  be  fallacious  ; but  building  committees, 
as  they  are  not  composed  of  men  of  the  world, 
but  of  people  who  were  never  on  ’change, 
never  speculated  in  shares,  or  cotton,  or  corn, 
and,  consequently,  quite  ignorant  of  the  little 
deceits  usually  deemed  allowable  by  those  who 
have  no  objection  to  sail  close  to  the  wind, 
provided  they  can  hedge  a loss,  or  book  a gain — 
of  course,  these  simple-minded  men  trust  most 
confidingly  to  the  author  of  this  very  attrac- 
tive design,  “ so  beautifully  drawn,”  and  with 
“ such  elaborate  details  ;”  and  when  the  con- 
tract is  closed,  they  are  surprised  to  find  that 
it  has  cost  1,500/.  extra,  and  that  the  spire  is  j 
still  incomplete  ! Now,  a case  like  this  illus-  j 
trales  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  competi- 
tions ; as  there  are  architects  habitually  en- 
gaged in  the  competition  business  who  defend 
such  practices,  on  the  plea  that  as  committees 
must  know  that  all  they  require  cannot  be 
provided  for  the  money,  they  are  not  taken  in 
more  than  they  deserve  to  be.  I need  not 
delay  to  expose  the  contemptible  sophistry  of  1 
this  excuse  ; nor  to  point  out  the  injuriousness  i 
of  the  practice  to  those  competitors  who  act  . 
uprightly,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fession at  large. 

The  other  form  of  dishonesty  is  akin  to  this,  , 
and  is  practised  when,  without  the  poor  excuse  ij 
derived  from  the  excitement  of  a competition,  ,| 
the  architect  deliberately  tells  his  employer  j 
that  the  cost  will  be  one  sum,  when  he  knows  ; 
at  the  time  that  it  will  be  very  much  more.  . 
Now,  of  course,  when  a gentleman  does  em- 
ploy an  architect,  he  expects  that  his  interests  ;j 
will  be  properly  protected ; but  if  he  finds  that  .j 
they  are  not ; that,  in  fact,  his  confidence  is  i, 
abused,  can  we  wonder  if  for  the  future  he 
eschews  architects,  and  advises  his  friends  to  « 
do  so  likewise?  And  thus  many  of  the  pro-  • 
fession  suffer  from  the  default  of  one. 

But  besides  the  merely  agent  functions-  ;i 
which  appertain  to  an  architect,  there  are  :| 
others  which  partake  of  a more  elevated  rank  . 
and  influence.  The  former  might  be  discharged  ,j 
by  any  man  of  business  who  possessed  the  hi 
requisite  practical  knowledge ; and  in  fact  are  v 
sometimes  so  assumed  by  estate  agents  and  j 
others,  when  they  find  the  proceeds  of  their  ■ 
more  proper  pursuits  declining  in  value ; but  J 
the  latter  are  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  x 
architect,  considered  as  an  artist,  as  him  whose  A 
province  it  is  to  elevate  the  “ human  beaver”  f 
into  a man,  and  record  for  posterity  the  pro-  •) 
gressive  spiritual  advance  or  retrogression  i 
of  each  generation.  We  have  been  told  j 
that  the  architect  should  rank  with  the  f 
poet,  the  prophet,  and  the  teacher ; meaning,  ,r 
I suppose,  that  as  it  is  the  office  of  these  to  v 
embody  in  language  those  ideas  and  passions  ;i 
which  belong  to  our  race,  and  while  thus  en- 
listing  our  sympathies,  soothing  grief,  and  i 
tempering  joy,  turn  all  our  thoughts  from  J 
earth  heavenward, — so  it  belongs  to  the  arebi-  J 
tect  to  spiritualize  the  material  necessities  of  : 
our  physical  existence,  to  inspire  their  out-  j 
ward  forms  with  celestial  fire,  and  to  impress  ; 
upon  the  mere  mechanics  of  life  evidence  of  a . 
spirit  not  of  time  only,  but  of  eternity ; that  ; 
thus  we  may  not  only  minister  to  the  gratifi-  ■ 
cation  of  the  passing  hour  and  refine  its  more  :{ 
sensuous  and  commonplace  features,  but  recal  j 
for  admonition  the  achievements  of  the  past, 
and  foreshadow  in  dim,  but  gigantic  outlines,  ,j 
the  misty  glories  of  the  coming  future.  Thus  ;| 
each  architect  becomes  a bard  in  stone,  and 
every  building  a minstrel  lay.  So  should  stray  ( 
volumes  of  our  standard  writers  float  down  ij 
the  stream  of  time,  and,  after  many  days,  be  i 
found  again  : when  those  who  find  retrace  the  : 
course  by  which  these  works  descended,  some  : 
evidence  may  appear  in  the  buildings  that  re-  • 
main  that  the  poetic  spirit  of  those  writers  was  i 
shared  by  their  contemporaries.  But  should  i) 
such  a retrospect  be  made,  what  have  we  now  " 
to  produce  in  testimony  of  any  real  sympathy  •; 
between  the  poets  and  the  age  ? 

Our  railways  are  extremely  useful ; but  ex-  ■ 
cept  where  nature  necessitated  the  deep  cut-  ■ 
ting,  the  lofty  embankment,  the  mysterious  ; 
tunnel,  there  is  nothing  that  claims  kindred  Ij 
with  spiritual  beauty.  Nature  is  ever  ready  rj 
to  impress  upon  all  objects  tokens  that  shall  1! 
speak  of  something  more  than  mere  mate-  *j 
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rialism ; and,  therefore,  though  the  engineer 
may  leave  the  sides  of  his  cutting  rude  and 
unturfed,  she  scatters  over  them  jewels  from 
her  casket.  Sent  by  her  the  lowly  lichen  tones 
| the  discordant  surface,  and  heralds  successive 
I stages  of  vegetation — the  moss,  the  fern,  the 
| bramble,  and  the  pendent  birch,  or  stately 
! sycamore  ; and  these,  if  undisturbed,  will  grow 
I in  luxuriance,  and  give  to  these  works  a 
; beauty  all  her  own.  But  this  is  an  adornment 
which  speaks  not  of  advanced  civilization,  of 
spiritual  cultivation  : it  bears  no  record  but 
that  of  gross  materialism,  satisfied  with  pro- 
viding for  sensuous  wants,  and  quite  unmind- 
ful of  superior  gratification,  rebuked  by  the 
tender  admonitions  of  the  universal  Father. 
And  in  works  more  strictly  architectural 
I what  do  we  find  ? If  the  two  great  buildings 
i of  our  age  and  country  be  preserved  to  pos- 
i terity,  what  will  they  testify  ? Why  that 
i neither  for  our  Palace  of  Legislation,  nor  for 
i our  Halls  of  Justice,  have  we  any  style  of  our 
! own  ; but  that  we  are  content  to  borrow,  for 
I the  first,  from  the  people  who  lived  in  our 
i country  some  three  centuries  back  ; and,  in  the 
i latter,  that  we  import  from  Greece,  along  with 
! the  Elgin  marbles,  the  style  that  there  pre- 
i!  vailed  2,000  years  ago  ! The  latter,  indeed, 

||  may  evidence  the  universality  of  our  commer- 

Icial  enterprise,  and  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  it 
induces  ; whilst  the  former,  belonging  as  it 
does  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  might  be 
considered  to  indicate  aversion  to  Romanism, 
i had  not  its  adoption  preceded  by  several  years 
the  so-called  Papal  aggression.  Perhaps  this 
borrowing  in  architecture  should  be  regarded 
as  a counterpart  to  our  national  debt ; that  as 
we  take  from  tie  past  the  many  styles  in 
which  our  buildings  are  erected,  so  we  pledge 
posterity  to  pay  for  our  generous  philanthropy 
to  the  Irish  and  the  negroes,  and  for  our 
( spirited  defence  of  all  Europe  against  Napo- 
leon ! Our  fathers  did  so  before  us,  and  this 
is  our  only  justification. 

Could  architects  be  induced  to  acknowledge 
that  our  art  is  in  a transition  state,  some  hope 
: might  be  entertained  that  it  would  gradually 
escape  from  the  swathing  bands  of  conven- 
tionalities by  which  it  is  now  fettered,  into  a 
more  consistent  expression  of  the  age;  but 
whilst  they  willingly  submit  to  be  cramped  by 
the  merely  literal  limitations  of  any  one  style, 
or  number  of  styles,  and  call  that  architecture, 
it  is  vain  to  anticipate  improvement.  Instead 
of  embracing  the  subject  in  an  earnest  and 
practical  spirit,  they  handle  architecture  in 
a dilettante  or  namby-pamby  manner,  as 
though  it  were  a sickly  exotic  a rude 
breath  might  wither,  instead  of  being  a hardy 
j native,  battling  with  every  disadvantage  and 
.every  difficulty,  stoutly  maintaining  its  ground, 
yand  continually  progressing  to  more  perfect 
'development.  Architects  and  architectural 
writers  declaim  against  the  want  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  for  the  favourite 
object  of  their  studies ; but  they  write,  speak, 
and  act  as  if  it  were  the  part  of  the  public  to 
lead  them,  and  not  theirs  to  lead  the  public. 
'Imbued  by  a pedantic  study  of  existent  remains 
iwith  immature  prejudices  in  favour  of  dif- 
ferent pass 4 and  effete  styles,  they  are  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  make  the  requirements 
■ of  the  present  day  coincide  with  the  forms  and 
ntaxpressions  of  those  very  different  to  it.  The 
■history  of  architecture  is  not  a wardrobe  of 
bid  clothes,  from  which  the  young  to-day 
o;  s to  borrow  the  bobwig  and  small  clothes  of 
Hold  yesterday  or  the  other  disused  garments 
Rif  its  still  older  forbears  to  an  indefinite 
ni remoteness.  I apprehend  that  the  work  which 
« architects  have  to  perform  is  other  than  the 
iorocustesian  task  of  increasing,  or  docking, 
■liny  building  in  any  of  its  requirements,  in 
border  that  it  may  accord  with  some  suppositi- 
tious standard  of  dubious  authority ; but  that 
chey  ought  to  make  themselves  necessary  by 
itudying,  and  promoting,  in  the  most  perfect 
^avay,  the  utilitarian  wants  of  the  day;  and 
r then,  as  opportunity  and  talent  offer,  breathe 
• Itnto  their  works  Promethean  fire,  the  spark  of 

Iafe.  Thus  gradually,  but  certainly,  they  would 
hduce  a more  positive  and  general  desire  for 
tsthetic  gratification.  There  is  always  a 
aearning  for  the  spiritual  from  those  most 
I ^rapped  in  materialism ; but  at  present  there 


is  a general  impression  that  such  gratification 
in  architecture  is  too  costly  to  be  frequently 
indulged.  Our  business,  therefore,  should  be 
to  remove  this  erroneous  impression,  and  to 
show  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  without  extra 
expense.* 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  TIIE  ANTIQUITIES 
OF  POLA,  IN  I STRIA. f 
On  leaving  the  amphitheatre  and  returning 
to  the  walls  of  the  town,  we  observe  the  so- 
called  Porta  Gemina,  which  apparently  formed 
the  grand  approach  from  the  town  to  that 
building.  On  the  exterior  of  this  gate,  half 
columns,  16  feet  6 inches  high,  support  a 
panelled  architrave,  on  which,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  frieze,  rests  a small  remain- 
ing portion  of  an  enriched  cornice.  Though, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  remains  consist  of 
only  two  arches,  it  is  considered  that  the  com- 
position, when  perfect,  consisted  of  three 
arched  openings— and  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
drawing,  that  the  entablature  was  continued 
on  beyond  the  part  where,  at  present,  the 
panelled  architrave  is  terminated  abruptly. 
The  style  and  construction  of  this  gateway 
induce  the  belief,  that  it  was  built  about  the 
same  time,  and  of  the  same  material,  as  the 
neighbouring  amphitheatre.  In  addition  to 
the  peculiarities  in  the  entablature  which  have 
been  noticed,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
foliage  and  composition  of  the  capitals,  the 
columns,  and  to  a groove  found  within  about 
1 foot  6 inches  of  the  inner  face  of  the 
arched  heads  next  the  town,  which  is 
carried  through  the  entablature  and  down 
to  the  impost  mouldings,  on  which  it 
terminates.  Whether  this  arrangement  was 
connected  with  the  use  of  a portcullis,  or  was 
contrived  to  annoy  an  enemy  approaching  the 
gates,  is  a question  open  to  conjecture.  Me- 
tallic accessories  are  supposed  to  have  been 
fixed,  by  way  of  ornament,  on  the  keystones 
of  the  arches,  and  in  the  panelled  architrave, 
where  square  sinkings  now  alone  remain.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Allason  and  his  com- 
panions for  the  discovery  of  this  gate,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  observing  a portion  of  the 
cornice  which  had  become  visible,  after  the 
walls  which  enclosed  it  had  been  dismantled 
by  the  French.  Recent  excavations  have  laid 
open  a way,  paved  in  part  with  ancient  slabs, 
from  this  gate  to  the  capital  or  fortress — now 
the  citadel — with  a branch  road,  leading  appa- 
rently round  the  hill  on  which  the  fortress  is 
placed  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know,  whether  the  centre  of 
this  ancient  way  corresponds  or  not  with  either 
of  the  arches  of  the  gate  ; and  it  would  also  be 
desirable  to  remove  the  crumbling  mass  of 
wall  which  now  covers,  as  a mere  face-work, 
the  site  of  the  supposed  third  archway,  could 
the  demands  made  by  the  owners  of  the  vine- 
yards which  occupy  this  locality  be  satisfac- 
torily arranged.  The  road  direct  to  the  capital 
terminates  against  the  upright  face  of  the  rock 
on  which  that  is  built,  but  two  gates  have  been 
also  discovered  on  the  side  of  this  road,  from 
the  small  courts  inside  of  which,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  in  one  instance,  that  steps  com- 
municate with  the  higher  level  of  the  fortress  ; 
and  a like  arrangement,  it  is  supposed,  would 
be  found  to  exist  on  clearing  the  earth  away 
from  the  other  gate. 

Near  to  the  Porta  Gemina  an  arch  is  to  be 
seen,  built  into  the  walls,  which  is  of  simple 
and  apparently  ancient  construction.  A head 
in  relief,  and  the  representation  of  a club, 
carved  on  two  of  the  arch  stones,  have  con- 
ferred the  name  of  Hercules  on  this  relic.  The 
names  of  the  supreme  magistrates,  cut  in  the 
stones  of  the  arch,  are  still  visible.  This 
arch  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  construc- 
tion being  that  which  is  now  termed  the  skew 
principle — a peculiarity  of  form  which  may 
have  been  adopted  in  this  instance,  in  order  to 
afford  a view  of  the  amphitheatre  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  street,  of  which  the  arch 
formed  the  termination. 

The  arch  of  the  Sergii  is  situated  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  last-named 
arch,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  remains 
of  the  Porta  Aurea,  which  gave  communica- 

* To  be  continued.  t See  p.  246,  ante. 


tion  from  the  Forum  to  the  Campus  Martius. 
The  Porta  Aurea  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
triple  gate,  of  which  the  arch  of  the  Sergii 
completed  the  internal  decoration.  The  draw- 
ings convey,  better  than  any  words,  a clear 
idea  of  this  arch,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
private  monument  of  affection  and  esteem, 
erected  by  a Roman  lady  to  her  husband  and 
members  of  her  own  family.  Coupled  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order  adorn  the  piers  of  the 
archway  on  both  fronts  ; and  inscriptions  still 
remain  on  the  attic,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  surmounted  by  figures  or  trophies  placed 
on  the  three  projections  into  which  it  is  divided. 
The  propriety  of  placing  the  central  projection 
or  pedestal  over  the  void  of  the  arch,  may 
perhaps  be  questioned,  especially  as  there  is  no 
keystone  to  the  archivolt,  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  additional  support. 

Ihe  want  of  depth  in  the  whole  composition 
on  the  flank  (the  extreme  dimension  in  that 
direction  hardly  exceeding  six  feet)  will  not 
escape  attention,  but  this  peculiarity  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  its  position  as  a face  work 
against  the  more  ancient  structure,  a supposi- 
tion which  the  unfinished  state  of  the  orna- 
mental details  on  the  back  part  seem  toconfirm. 
Attention  may  also  be  invited  to  some  peculi- 
arities in  the  ornamentation  of  the  panels  in 
the  jambs  of  the  archway,  the  details  of  which, 
and  of  the  mouldings,  capitals,  and  enrich- 
ment generally,  are  not  equal  in  merit  to  those 
of  the  temple  of  Augustus,  nor  are  they  exe- 
cuted in  so  costly  a material. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  theatre  is  still  to  be 
traced  in  the  excavation,  by  which  it  was 
formed  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  name  of 
which  still  retains  the  remembrance  of  the 
building,  Theatron,  in  the  modern  corruption 
Zaro.  The  four  columns  which  adorn  the 
high  altar  in  the  Chiesa  della  Salute  in  Venice, 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  this  building. 
The  drawing  conveys  a very  accurate  idea  of 
the  view  of  the  town  from  this  hill ; the 
amphitheatre  on  the  right,  the  walls  and  square 
embattled  towers  built  by  Theodoric,  the  cita- 
del, and  the  other  monuments,  with  the 
general  features  of  the  port  and  distant  land- 
scape. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  capital,  which 
was  of  an  elliptical  form,  deserve  notice ; and, 
among  the  churches  and  religious  edifices, 
both  of  the  town  and  of  the  islands  in  the 
bay,  numerous  interesting  memorials  of  classic, 
Byzantine,  and  mediseval  times  are  to  be 
recognised  ; with  mementos  of  the  presence  at 
one  period  of  the  Knights  Templars  ; nor  could 
a careful  investigation  of  the  walls,  the  fortress, 
and  of  all  the  buildings,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, fail  to  bring  to  light  fresh  objects  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration. 

The  Istrian  stone  is  of  fine,  close  texture, 
and  good  colour,  and  is  raised  in  large  masses, 
without  fault  or  blemish.  The  quarries  on  the 
island  Brioni,  outside  the  port,  have  for  cen- 
turies been  worked  to  supply  the  “ Stones  of 
Venice;”  and  from  the  ancient  quarries  of  Ro- 
man Pola  on  the  main  land,  that  immense 
block  was  raised,  we  are  told,  which  still 
covers  the  Rotunda  in  Ravenna,  once  the 
sepulchre  of  Theodoric. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  one  author, 
that  the  inhabitant  of  Pola  may  consider  his 
city  rich  in  antique  remains,  while  within  the 
circuit  of  a mile,  it  contains  an  amphitheatre, 
two  temples,  a nympheum,  an  arch,  three 
gates,  besides  lesser  monuments,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  name  of  Pola,  says  Stancovich,  is 
known  in  Europe,  only  through  these  superb 
remains  of  Roman  magnificence : every  inha- 
bitant, therefore,  should  carefully  preserve  and 
collect  all  fragments  and  antiquities,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  temple  of  Augustus,  to 
form  a museum  to  adorn  the  town,  and  to  in- 
duce the  resort  of  learned  travellers.  Such  a 
museum  is  now  in  course  of  formation  : the 
time  when  the  ancients  monuments  could  be 
be  destroyed  with  impunity  is,  we  may  trust, 
passed  away ; and  the  importance  due  to  its 
position  being  now  recognised  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  Pola, 
no  longer  oppressed  by  the  jealousy  of  its 
neighbouring  rivals,  will  participate  in  the  ad- 
vantages, intellectual  and  commercial,  which 
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arise  from  the  extension  of  international  com- 
munication.  


At  the  close  of  the  paper  Mr.  Scoles  com- 
municated some  further  particulars  respecting 
the  buildings.  The  first  remark  alluded  to 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  modern  esplanade 
formed  along  the  sea-shore,  which  had  mate- 
rially altered  the  appearance  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, from  one  of  the  best  points  of  view 
shown  in  one  of  the  drawings.  The  next  note 
had  reference  to  the  excellent  preservation  of 
the  walls  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  re- 
markably white  colour  of  the  stone,  of  which 
he  had  sent  specimens  for  the  inspection  of  the 
meeting.  The  four  projections  for  staircases 
on  the  exterior  of  the  amphitheatre  were  more 
decomposed  and  discoloured  than  other  parts; 
and  the  report  on  the  spot  was,  that  this  effect 
had  been  produced  by  fires,  which  had  been 
made  there  by  the  shepherds  in  former  days. 
The  mortar  appeared  to  contain  a mixture  of 
very  finely  pounded  brick  ; and  the  manner  in 
which  the  courses  of  stone  kad  been  dowelled 
together  was  clearly  to  be  seen.  Piles  had 
been  discovered  under  several  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Pola,  and  it  had  been  supposed 
that,  while  the  modern  walls  of  the  town  were 
•built  upon  the  ancient  foundations,  the  latter 
had  been  erected  upon  piles.  A great  number 
of  statues  found  at  Pola  had  been  removed  to 
Venice.  Excavations  were  still  in  progress,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
which  had  devoted  a small  sum  annually  to 
that  object.  Along  the  middle  of  the  arena  of 
the  amphitheatre,  the  lower  parts  of  six 
columns  were  still  standing.  These  remains 
were  4 feet  in  height,  placed  about  10  feet 
apart;  and  their  intended  purpose,  whether  to 
support  a platform  for  the  arena  or  not,  was 
doubtful.  Whether  the  whole  interior  of  the 
amphitheatre  was  of  wood  was  a disputed 
question;  but  Mr.  Glennie  thought  the  stair- 
cases certainly  were  formed  of  that  material. 
Mr.  Scoles  trusted  that  the  paper  on  “ Roman 
Provincial  Architecture,”  to  which  allusion  had 
- been  made,  might  be  looked  to  as  a prelude 
to  an  interesting  series  of  essays  on  that  sub- 
ject, of  which  the  present  account  and  illustra- 
tion of  Pola  should  form  the  commencement. 

Mr.  Penrose  (fellow)  stated  that  his  visit  to 
Pola  had  lasted  only  a few  hours,  but  he  had, 
however,  seen  enough  to  enable  him  to  bear 
witness  to  the  extreme  fidelity  and  admirable 


precision  of  Mr.  Glennie’s  drawings,  which 
Mr.  Nelson’s  paper  illustrated.  Mr.  Nelson 


angle ; but  there,  as  in  all  other  Roman  exam- 
ples which  he  had  examined,  such  arches  were 
not  built  on  the  modern  principle ; and  the 
joints  of  the  voussoirs  did  not  follow  the  spiral 
line.  The  stones  were  of  sufficiently  large 
size  to  carry  a horizontal  joint,  and  therefore 
the  arch  was  somewhat  imperfect,  though  quite 
solid  enough  for  the  required  purpose.  In 
reply  to  a question  from  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Penrose  further  stated  that  he  had  not  parti- 
cularly examined  the  four  projections  for  the 
staircases  to  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola,  so  as  to 
form  an  opinion  whether  they  were  parts  of 
the  original  work  or  subsequent  additions. 
He  believed  the  periphery  of  the  amphitheatre 
was  a true  ellipse,  having  taken  some  measure- 
ments with  a view  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  plan  of  such  structures 
was  a false  ellipse,  formed  from  several  cen- 


exterior  appearance.  There  are,  of  course,  : 
exceptions  to  this  sort  of  houses,  for  the  spiiit 
of  improvement  has  even  reached  Washing- 
ton ; but  the  general  impression  made  on  a : 
New  Englander  by  the  dwelling-houses  of  this 
city  is  that  of  inferiority — almost  meanness,  i 
Why — cabinet  ministers  here  live  in  houses 
which  master  mechanics  in  Boston  would  think  I 
totally  unfit  for  their  families,  and  which  a ; 
journeyman  mechanic  even  would  regard  as 
only  passable. 

The  hotels  of  the  city  are  in  keeping  with  1 
the  dwelling-houses.  There  is  not  one  elegant,  i 
imposing  hotel  structure  in  all  Washington.] 
They  all  have  a dingy,  dirty,  second-rate  look. ; 
This  strikes  a stranger  the  more  forcibly,  from ; 
the  fact  that  so  very  large  a portion  of  the 
dwellers  in  Washington  are  occupants  of: 
hotels.  For  this  reason  it  might  reasonably 


tres.  That  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  was  a j be  expected  that  no  city  in  the  Union  should 
false  ellipse,  having  four  centres,  which  was  furnish  so  many  good  hotels  as JVashington.: 


by  far  "the  easiest  form  for  construction, 
because  all  the  lines  of  the  internal  divisions 
which  converged  could  be  at  once  referred  to 
their  known  centres  ; but  at  Pola  much 


It  is,  however,  far  otherwise.  The  best  here' 
would  scarcely  rank  higher  than  second-rate  in 
New  York  and  Boston. 

The  public  buildings  are  generally  imposing 


greater  nicety  appeared  to  have  been  observed  . structures ; but,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions, 
in  order  to  obtain  perfection  of  form.  If  it  j they  are  built  of  miserable  materials.  I he 
should  be  found  to  be  really  a true  ellipse,  he  | General  Post  Office  building  furnishes  one  of 
should  consider  that  conclusive  against  the  | these  exceptions.  This  is  not  only  a finely, 
supposition  that  the  internal  arrangements  ] proportioned  building,  and  an  elegant  piece  of 
were  of  masonry,  on  account  of  the  greater  architecture,  but  it  is  also  built  of  beautiful  and 


difficulty  of  setting  out  the  masonry  to  suit  a 
curved  figure,  the  centres  of  which  were  not 
known. 


THE  METROPOLIS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


WASHINGTON,  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Letter- writing  from  the  capital  has 
become  a trade,  and  a much  abused  trade, 
too,  I am  sorry  to  say ; yet  of  all  the  letters 
from  this  city,  I scarcely  remember  one  that 
has  given  the  reader  any  idea  of  what  Wash- 
ington really  is. 

In  respect  to  shape,  the  territory  of  Wash- 
ington is  quite  irregular ; being  nearer  a pern 
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tajon  than  anything  else.  The  capital  stands  ^ ^ „„„  

very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  area;  ana  ' siiap  be  completed,  and  the  spacious 
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durable  material — nice  white  marble.  The: 
new  wings  of  the  Patent  Office  are  to  be  of 
white  marble  also,  but  the  marble  is  of  a soft 
and  porous  nature,  which  is  scarcely  suitable: 
for  such  a structure.  The  other  exception  to 
which  I have  alluded  is  furnished  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  The  material  of  this 
structure  is  a solid  and  beautiful  free  stone  ; 
and  the  whole  style  of  the  building  is  elegant, 
and  ornamental.  It  is  yet  unfinished,  even: 
externally,  and  will  not  be  completed  for  some 
time ; but  what  is  finished  shows  to  fine  ad- 
vantage externally,  and  the  two  western  halls, 
which*  are  completed  internally,  are  extremely 
tasteful  and  beautiful  rooms.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  here  is  a sort  of  composite 
of  the  Norman  and  Gothic.  When  the  entire 
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from  this  central  point  some  eight  or  ten  wide  i groun(]8  around  shall  be  laid  out  and  orna- 
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had  pointed  out  the  peculiarity  of  the  site  on 
•which  the  amphitheatre  was  built.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  so  constantly  the  case  that 
the  theatres  of  the  Greeks  were  placed  on  the 
side  of  a hill,  that  an  exception  to  that  rule 
would  be  remarkable.  He  remembered  that 
the  amphitheatre  of  Sutri  was  so  built  on  a 
recess  in  a volcanic  hill,  which  some  quarrying 
had  probably  increased  ; and  much  the  same 
was  the  case  at  Corinth,  though  the  latter 
example  was  evidently  a quarry  converted 
into  an  amphitheatre.  Whether  the  steps  or 
seats  at  Pola  were  of  stone  or  wood  was  not 
by  any  means  determined.  His  own  impres- 
sion on  the  spot,  judging  from  the  exceeding 
lightness  of  the  piers  as  compared  with  those 
in  amphitheatres  where  there  were  certainly 
vaults  carrying  the  steps,  was  that  wooden 
galleries  were  used  to  a great  extent.  Proba- 
bly the  rustic  basement  and  the  lower  tier  of 
arches  might  have  had  vaults,  but  he  imagined 
all  above  was  of  wood,  especially  as  there  was 
a provision  for  the  insertion  of  timbers  of  con- 
siderable size.  As  at  Pula,  the  seats  of  the 
amphitheatre  at  Nismes  were  divided  for  the 
visitors ; but,  he  believed,  in  the  latter  case 
18  inches  instead  of  15  were  allowed  for  each 
individual.  Although  that  limitation  of  space 
was  so  very  small,  it  occurred  to  him  that  ten 
or  more  adjoining  seats  might  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  head  of  a family,  who, 
when  the  shows  were  not  gladiatorial,  might 
have  been  accompanied  by  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  his  establishment,  in  which  case 
even  fifteen  inches  might  have  been  an  average 
seat.  With  reference  to  the  employment  of 
skew  arches  by  the  Romans,  Mr.  Penrose  re- 
ferred to  a bridge  at  Rimini,  of  large  span, 
which  crossed  the  river  at  a considerable 


and  noble  avenues  and  streets  radiate 
different  directions.  The  avenues  are  named 
from  the  different  States.  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
is  by  far  the  finest,  being  central,  and  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  city,  from  East  to 
West.  Massachusetts  Avenue  is  parallel  with 
it,  and  quite  as  long  ; and  Virginia  Avenue  is 
also  parallel  with  it,  and  nearly  as  long.  The 
streets,  which  are  numbered  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  &c. 
&e.,  run  North  and  South,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  right  angles  with  these  extended 
avenues.  Shade  trees  are  set  out  all  along  the 
occupied  streets  and  avenues,  which  must 
in  turn  render  these  in  summer  beautiful 
indeed. 

The  public  buildings  are  scattered  over  the 
immense  area  which  is  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  and  at  most  painfully  incon- 
venient distances  from  the  capital  and  frorn 
each  other.  Vacant  lots  of  land,  common,  and 
unfenced  fields  of  vast  extent,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  every  direction.  So  ample  indeed  are  the  pas- 
tures of  the  city,  that  one  has  but  to  turn  his 
cows  and  goats  into  the  streets,  and  the  animals 
find  their  own  grazing  ground  at  once.  Cows, 
goats,  and  swine  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
direction.  But  with  all  this  amplitude  of 
territory  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  city  are 
quite  contracted  in  their  accommodations. 


mented,  agreeably  to  the  designs  already  settled 
on,  the  Smithsonian  Institute  will  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  establishments  in  Washing- 
ton, if  not  in  the  United  States. 

Washington  is  well  supplied  with  all  the 
essentials  of  life.  The  water  is  abundant  and 
excellent.  The  market  for  meats,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  is  very  good ; and  generally  the  prices 
are  low. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ART 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The  “ Bourdon  ” Bell  of  Notre  Dame  Cathe- 
dral, Paris. — This  gigantic  bell,  whose  knells 
have  marked  many  a world-event  in  modern 
history,  has  been  mute  for  some  time  past,  as 
the  belfry  was  in  such  a condition,  that  eighty 
men  were  scarcely  able  to  swing  the  immense 
brass  into  tone.  In  consequence  of  the  gene- 
ral restoration,  the  architects,  Messrs.  Delassus 
and  Viollet-Leduc,  have  devised  an  apparatus 
of  pullies,  by  which  six  persons  will  be  hence- 
forth capable  of  the  same  performance.  The 
“Bourdon”  was  first  cast  at  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  at  the  cost  of  Jean  Montaigu 
brother  of  the  then  bishop:  its  weight  was  then 
only  15,000  lbs.  In  1682  it  was  re-cast  by 
Florentin  Leguay,  and  augmented  to  its  pre- 


Thev  are  generally  placed  directly  on  the  I sent  weight  of  13,000  kilogrammes.  Louis 
streets  without  so  much  as  a few  feet  between  XIV.  was  present  at  its  baptism  (!),  and  gave 
them  and  the  side  walk,  and  with  but  a it  the  name  of  Emmanuel.  It  escaped  the 
miserable  little  yard  in  the  rear.  And  then,  j general  fusion  of  bells  duimg  the  revolution , 


the°V*stvle  in  which  their  houses  are  built,  is  but  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1794,  and  not 
almost  universally — deficient  in  all  elevated  again  until  Easter,  1802,  at  the  cele- 


?he  ^ttnbute^oF  tastefamf  affi>rda  Very  few  j bralion  tj16  Concordat.  The  French  con- 
conveniences.  They  are  generally  small,  in- ! eider  it  the  largest  bell  in  Christendom  as  ills 
ferior  little  brick  and  wooden  houses,  with  i certainly  the  most  sonorous  of  those  vibrating 
basement  stories,  but  no  cellars,  and  mean-  . musical  instruments. 

looking  wooden  steps  and  balustrades  leading  | Civic  Festivals  and  Civic  Benevolence  in 
to  the  front  doors.  And  most  of  these  houses,  i France.  — Public  festivals  during  Lent  have 
so  far  as  I have  seen  or  learned,  are  internally  been  revived  of  late  in  France— tournaments, 
as  contracted  and  inferior  in  their  accommoda-  cavalcades  and  public  masquerades,  where,  as 
t.ions  as  they  are  cheap  and  mean  in  their  a matter  of  course,  art  cannot,  by  any  means, 
b Qjmt  aside  and  neglected.  In  Cambray,  the 


* Condensed  from  tlie  Boston  Traveller . 
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Roi  des  Ribands,  was  represented;  atBauhain, 
the  Pre'vdt  des  Etourdies  ; at  Douai,  the  Fete 
des  Fleurs,  Sfc.  IIow  efficaciously  such  pageants 
act  on  the  public  mind,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  at 
Bordeaux,  80,000  francs  were  collected  for  the 
indigent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  traditions 
and  history  of  the  city  were  artistically  re- 
vived. 

Model  Barracks  for  the  Custom-House  Em- 
ployes at  Havre. — Although  the  housing  of 
people  in  barracks  is  to  be  considered  only  as 
a transitory  arrangement,  the  huge  Caserne- 
module  ofGraville,  near  Havre,  deserves  notice. 
It  was  in  the  year  1845,  that  the  plan  of  con- 
centrating the  many  employes  of  the  above 
establishment  in  one  building,  was  first  started. 
The  place  selected  for  this  huge  structure  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  offered  the  in- 
convenience of  a damp  alluvial  soil,  but  this 
had  been  successfully  overcome,  and  thus  the 
general  salubrity  of  the  district  promoted  at 
the  same  time.  Although  the  expense  of  the 
building  was  nearly  one  million  of  francs,  it 
has  not  cost  the  public  anything,  as  this  whole 
sum  has  been  borrowed  on  the  security 
of  the  salaries  and  wages  of  its  intended 
dwellers,  and  is  now  payed  off  by  small 
deductions.  The  plan  is  by  M.  Fortune 
iBrunet-Debaines,  architect  of  the  city  and  the 
(museum  and  library  of  Havre.  The  building 
^has  a rectangular  form,  with  a front  of 
[jl70  metres,  and  a depth  of  33  metres.  It  is 
^composed  of  a ground-floor,  entre  sol,  and 
ifthree  stories,  surmounted  by  an  attic,  which 
fforms  the  fourth.  It  contains  five  courts, 
ijaround  which  the  buildings  are  arranged.  The 
[(middle  is  occupied  by  the  lodgings  of  the 
^(bachelors : to  the  right  and  left  four  portals 
lilead  to  the  quarters  of  the  married,  which 
iloccupy  the  space  around  four  of  the  courts,  in 
which  there  are  sixteen  bleaching  plats.  This 
I'portion  of  the  building  comprises  300  lodgings, 
classified  in  four  categories,  according  to 
Jtsize,  amount  of  rent,  & c.  Four  staircases, 
[(leading  to  most  spacious  corridors,  belong  to 
{this  portion  of  the  caserne.  The  corridors  of 
feach  story,  leading  to  different  classes  of  lodg- 
ings, are  separated  by  gates,  which  can  be 
ibpened  for  the  facility  of  inspection.  The 
1, centre  building  is  entered  by  a vestibule,  which 
Reads  to  an  immense  court,  whose  angles 
are  flanked  by  turrets.  In  this  part  are  the 
ijjuarters  of  the  officers,  the  dormitories  of 
r.he  bachelors,  a depot  for  the  fire-engines 
^pompes),  a salle  d’armes  (fencing-room),  a 

Iaundry,  an  infirmary,  a restaurant,  a smoking- 
•oom,  a tobacco- shop,  and  a refectorium,  whose 
fast  dimensions  remind  us  of  those  of  ancient 
nonasteries  or  colleges.  Here  is  also  the 
lispensary  and  the  physician’s  room,  as  the 
idministration  is  very  attentive  to  the  health 
if  the  numerous  inmates.  Dr.  Lallemant  has 
eported,  that  in  the  year  1850,  of  the 
;,600  inmates  of  the  caserne-modele,  only 
twenty  persons  have  died,  while  sixty  births 
mave  taken  place.  To  crown  these  well-mean- 
; ng  attentions  of  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment, a gratuitous  school  has  been  established, 
where  600  children  receive  a sound  and 
ltdequate  education.  As  the  commerce  of 
V[davre  is  on  the  increase,  there  is  already  a 
ick  of  space  and  accommodation  evident  in 
be  caserne-modele,  which,  however,  will  be 
lemedied  by  the  construction  of  two  new  wings, 
f which  the  plan  of  the  building  is  suscep- 
ible.  The  space  surrounding  the  building  is 
Jso  yet  in  a state  of  barrenness  and  unculti- 
tation,  which  claims  the  attention  of  the  direc- 
lon  of  this  certainly  novel  and  well-meant 
establishment. 

fcj  Bahia,  Brazils. — Pictures  of  the  Conquest. 
['i'l-There  have  been  discovered  of  late  in  one  of 
j$2ie  suburban  churches  of  the  city  of  Bahia 
jsos  todos  os  Santos,  two  oil  pictures,  which 
ritate  from  the  times  of  the  conquest,  in  the  early 
Jjrart  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  represent 
UjiDme  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Xnmous  Camamoroo,  a noble  Portuguese,  who, 
iy  gaining  the  affection  of  one  of  the  daughters 
;a'  a chief  of  the  Reconcavo,  acquired  this  large 
Hrovince,  which  he  and  his  wife  subsequently 
mve  to  the  Crown.  The  natives  in  their 
ijyiginal  dresses  are  seen  dancing  in  large 
ijcrcles,  while  the  old-fashioned  Portuguese 


Caretas,  who  have  conveyed  the  guests,  are 
standing  in  the  background.  These  oil  paint- 
ings, probably  the  “ oldest  ” (albeit  frail)  docu- 
ments of  American  art,  are  still  creditably 
executed,  and  especially  the  landscape  part, 
representing  the  country  then  covered  with 
dense  forests,  only  partly  cleared,  is  well  ren- 
dered. They  well  deserve  the  attention  of 
travellers,  having  been  never  copied  nor  en- 
graved. That  art  had  not  been  quite  foreign 
to  these  colonists  of  old,  may  be  also  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  fronts  of  the 
churches  at  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  made 
of  marble,  conveyed  thither  from  Portugal,  the 
mother  country. 

Discovery  of  a Mosaic  P avement  near  Valence. 
— It  was  as  far  back  as  the  year  1S40,  that 
some  marble  cubes  had  been  discovered  in  a 
field  at  Cornillas,  but  the  subject  remained  in 
abeyance,  until  lately  that  works  of  greater 
extent  have  yielded  more  important  results. 
The  Mosaic  pavement  laid  bare  has  an  extent 
of  40  metres  by  4 metres,  and  is  formed  of 
regular  cubes  of  the  size  of  about  2 centi- 
metres, exhibiting  a great  variety  of  colours. 
The  marbles  of  the  Pyrenees  are  of  great 
diversity,  as  well  as  the  polished  grits  ( gres ), 
bricks  of  very  fine  red  colour,  &c.  The  small 
cubes  are  laid  in  a bed  of  cement  of  about  15 
to  20  centimetres  thickness,  and  which  seems 
to  consist  of  pounded  brick  intimately  mixed 
with  lime.  The  design  is  composed  of  taste- 
fully arranged  rosaces,  lilies,  leaves  of  ferns 
( fougeres ),  which  latter  would  be  a novel  feature 
of  antique  ornament.  Some  circular  spaces 
left  unoccupied  seem  to  show  that  columns 
might  have  formerly  occupied  the  same 
locality. 


ON  THE  GEOMETRICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
BEAUTY,  MORE  PARTICULARLY  AS 
APPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
THE  HUMAN  FORM.* 


On  this  subject  Mr.  Hay  has  just  now  pub- 
lished an  ingenious  volume  as  a sequel  to 
former  works,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  sys- 
tematise the  elements  of  symmetrical  beauty. 
He  has  also  read  papers  on  the  same  subject 
before  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,  j 
and  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London.  At  the 
Scottish  Institute  it  was  referred  to  a committee 
of  professional  men  to  investigate. 

We  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  paper  read  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  to  give  the  writer’s  own 
views. 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Hay’s  theory  is  this  : A 
figure  pleases  the  eye  so  far  as  its  fundamental 
angles  bear  to  each  other  the  same  proportion 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  different  notes  in  the 
common  chord  of  music  bear  to  each  other. 

In  showing  how  he  applies  this  principle  of 
numerical  harmonic  ratio  to  forms,  he  takes 
the  right  angle,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  a 
vertical  with  a horizontal  line,  as  the  funda- 
mental angle,  corresponding  to  the  note  C,  and 
from  this  he  describes  a quadrant  of  the  circle  ; 
and  from  the  point  where  this  quadrant  meets 
the  horizontal  line,  he  draws  another  vertical 
line  of  indefinite  length.  Dividing  this  quad- 
rant by  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  he  draws  lines  from  the 
right  angle  through  these  divisions,  meeting 
the  indefinite  vertical  line  at  greater  degrees  of 
altitude  and  at  more  acute  angles  as  the  parts 
of  the  quadrant  between  its  half  and  its  ver- 
tical side  become  smaller.  These  lines  form, 
with  the  horizontal  and  the  indefinite  vertical 
line,  a series  of  right-angled  triangles,  which 
Mr.  Hay  employs  in  the  production  of  geo- 
metric beauty  in  forms  as  effectively,  he  main- 
tains, as  the  harmonics  are  employed  in  the 
production  of  harmonic  beauty  in  sounds.  He 
shows  by  diagrams  that  the  most  perfect  geo- 
metric figures — the  square,  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle, and  the  pentagon — which  constitute  the 
elements  of  the  five  regular  solids  or  Platonic 
bodies,  arise  from  the  division  of  the  quadrant, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the  octave  to  the 
fundamental  note,  the  dominant,  and  the 
mediant,  arise  from  the  spontaneous  divisions 
of  the  monochord. 

He  next  explains  his  terminology,  and  shows 
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how  every  figure,  whether  rectilinear  or  cur- 
vilinear, has  an  elementary  angle  of  some  por- 
tion of  a right  angle,  which,  being  applied  as 
its  name,  at  once  explains  its  proportions, — 
thus,  the  scalene  triangle  of  -J-,  i,  4»  &c. ; the 
rectangle  of  ±,  4,  \,  4,  &c. ; the  isosceles  tri- 
angle of  1,  &c. ; the  ellipse  of  4,  &c. ; the 

composite  ellipse  of  -ir,  -y>  &c.;  and  he  next  ex- 
plains how  these  figuies  may  be  combined 
agreeably  to  the  angles  from  which  they  are 
named,  so  as  produce  beauty  to  the  eye  as 
effectually  as  the  combination  of  various  notes 
whose  frequency  of  vibrations  agree  in  similar 
ratios. 

Mr.  Hay  then  proceeds  to  explain  the 
method  by  which  he  applies  this  angular 
system  in  the  rectilinear  formation  of  an  ar- 
chitectural elevation.  Here  he  shows  that 
spaces  in  which  the  prominent  lines  are  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines,  are  agreeable  to  the 
eye  when  all  the  principal  parallelograms  ful- 
| fil  the  condition,  that  the  diagonals  make  with 
the  sides  angles  which  are  exact  sub-multiples 
of  a right  angle,  agreeably  to  the  harmonic 
divisions  by  2,  3,  and  5,  and  sometimes  7. 
This  he  exemplifies  by  taking  a given  hori- 
zontal line  as  a base,  from  one  end  of  which 
he  draws  diagonal  lines,  forming  with  it  4, 
of  the  right  angle,  meeting  a vertical  line  at 
the  other  end  of  the  base.  The  rectangles 
| formed  upon  these  diagonals  he  next  divides  by 
angles  of  £,  f,  i,  and  ^ of  the  right  angle  ; by 
which  simple  means  he  produces  the  rectilinear 
skeleton  of  an  octostyle  Doric  portico,  of  the 
same  proportions  as  those  of  the  portico  of  the 
Parthenon  or  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens, 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  this  unequalled  structure  is  partly 
horizontal,  partly  vertical,  and  partly  oblique, 
and  that  its  angular  elements  corresponded 
I exactly  to  the  elements  of  that  beautiful  har- 
mony called  the  chord  of  the  flat  seventh. 

Mr.  Hay  next,  proceeds  to  show  how  this 
system  may  be  employed  in  imparting  true 
aesthetic  proportion  to  the  representation  of 
human  figures,  such  as  the  ancient  Grecians 
imparted  to  the  statues  of  their  deities.  This, 
he  says,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  done  by 
applying  it  to  the  permanent  structure  of  the 
bones;  because  it  is  in  the  relative  positions, 
sizes,  and  forms  of  the  various  parts  of  this  in- 
ternal structure  that  we  find  those  approxima- 
tions which  Nature  makes  in  every  direction 
to  the  perfect  development  of  that  fundamental 
law  of  beauty  which  we  have  hitherto  felt  to 
exist,  although  its  nature  has  been  involved  in 
mystery.  He  therefore  states  his  opinion  to 
be,  that  without  a knowledge  of  the  osseous 
structure  it  is  impossible  for  the  artist  truly 
to  represent  the  external  form  of  the  human 
figure. 

To  construct  a diagram  by  which  such  a 
skeleton  may  be  formed  as  will  impart  to  a 
representation  of  the  human  figure  such  pro- 
portions as  characterise  the  ancient  Grecian 
statues  of  Venus,  Mr.  Hay  adopts  the  following 
harmonic  angles,  4,  -5-,  h -rv>  iV> 

and  tV  of  the  right  angle,  which  he  takes  as 
the  fundamental  angle  of  this  figure  only  as 
being  the  most  truly  beautiful. 

Mr.  Hay  gives  no  measurements  whatever 
of  length  or  breadth : he  simply  adopts  a 
vertical  line  to  represent  the  full  height  of  the 
figure,  whatever  that  may  be,  whether  intended 
to  be  engraved  in  miniature  upon  a precious 
gem,  or  sculptured  of  the  most  colossal  dimen- 
sions. The  proportions  of  every  part  of  the 
skeleton,  whether  as  to  relative  length,  width, 
or  depth,  the  form  of  the  cranium  and  face, 
as  well  as  of  the  thorax,  whether  viewed  in 
front  or  in  profile,  he  determines  by  the  adop- 
tion of  these  eleven  angles  alone. 

After  having  drawn  the  given  line  of  sup- 
posed height,  he  draws  from  its  apex  five  lines,, 
forming  with  the  vertical  line  angles  of  -4,  ■£•, 
i-,  and  4-,  and  from  its  base  five  lines,  forming 
angles  of  b b -fr,  -rV»  and  , of  the  funda- 
mental or  right  angle.  Through  the  point 
where  the  line  of  intersects  the  line  of  he 
draws  another  vertical  line,  cutting  all  the 
lines  which  were  drawn  at  the  above  angles 
from  each  end  of  the  orignal  line  of  height. 
Through  the  point  where  this  last  vertical  line 
cuts  the  line  of  he  draws  a line  forming  an 
angle  of  \ with  the  original  line  of  height. 
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Through  this  point,  and  through  all  the  other 
points  of  intersection  which  the  indefinite  ver- 
tical line  makes  with  the  other  lines,  he  draws 
horizontal  lines  cutting  the  original  line  of 
height.  This,  with  a repetition  of  the  angles 
and  A,  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
diagram,  and  gives  all  the  required  pro- 
portions. 

This  is  a diagram  of  the  front  view  of  a 
figure  drawn  from  nature  and  tested  by  the 
theory. 


When  a form  characterised  by  that  massive 
strength  and  masculine  power  which  the 
ancient  Gie  ks  gave  to  the  proportions  of  their 
representations  of  Hercules  is  to  be  con- 
structed, all  the  change  Mr.  Hay  requires  to 
make  upon  his  diagram  is  the  adoption  of  an 
angle  of  f the  semicircle,  instead  of  a right 
angle,  as  his  fundamental  angle;  and  this  he 
considers  the  greatest  extreme  in  this  direction, 
and  states  that  all  the  numerous  varieties 
of  proportion  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
statues  of  ancient  Grecian  deities  will  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  intermediate  angles  that  lie  between 
90*  and  108°  as  a fundamental  angle. 

Without  being  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to 
the  value  of  Mr.  Hay’s  theory,  we  fully  admit 
the  importance  of  such  inquiries,  and  the 
thanks  that  are  due  to  our  author  for  the  per- 
severance and  ability  with  which  he  is  pursuing 
them. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Aylesbury  Church,  which  has  been  closed 
upwards  of  two  years,  was  to  be  re-opened  for 
divine  service  on  Sunday  last,  although  the 
fittings  are  not  yet  completed.  The  new  clus- 
tered columns  supporting  the  tower  are  of 
Derbyshire  stone,  and  all  the  columns  support- 
ing the  nave  are  placed  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions. The  nave  is  all  new  oak,  worked  ac- 
cording to  the  original  patterns.  The  corbels 

represent  angels  supporting  a scroll. The 

guardians  of  the  Leicester  Union  have  accepted 
a tender  to  light  the  workhouse  with  gas  for 
the  first  time,  for  ten  years,  at  2s.  9d.  per  1,000 

cubic  feet. A gas  company  is  about  to  be 

established  at  Dedington. Some  members 

of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar’s  family  have  caused 
a memorial  window  to  be  placed  in  the  college 
chapel  of  Eton,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Far- 
quhar,  a young  man  educated  at  Eton,  and 
killed  at  Alliwal.  The  subject  of  the  window 
is  the  story  ot  King  David.  There  are  five 
compartments.  The  window  has  just  been 
completed  by  Wailes.  An  adjoining  window 
to  the  above,  subscribed  for  by  old  Etonians, 
and  executed  by  Connor,  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  college.  These  windows  are 

at  the  western  entrance  to  the  chapel. The 

inhabitants  of  Swindon  have  resolved  to  erect 
a market-house  and  town-hall  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  1,200/.  to  be  raised  in  shares  of  5/. 
each.  Shares  to  the  amount  of  515/.  were  at 

once  taken. Improvements,  according  to 

the  Maidstone  Gazette,  are  about  to  be  made 
at  Folkstone,  Hythe,  and  Sandgate.— 
The  proprietors  of  the  gas-works  of  Gosport 
have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  to  6s.  6d.  the 
1,000  cubic  feet,  and  6d.  for  the  use  of  meter. 

An  organ  is  being  built  by  Mr.  Nicholson, 

at  Worcester,  for  St.  Peter’s  Church  there. 
Subscriptions,  amounting  to  nearly  300/.,  were 

raised  for  the  purpose  in  two  months. The 

contract  for  the  pipes  for  the  Wolverhampton 
Water- works  Extension,  has  been  taken  by 
Messrs.  Cochrane  and  Co.,  of  Woodside  Iron- 
works, near  Dudley,  who  have  lately  supplied 
the  greater  portion  of  the  cast-iron  work  re- 
quired in  the  Great  Exhibition  building.  The 
pipes  are  to  be  cast  with  improved  sockets. 
The  contract  for  the  pipelaying  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Winwood,  of  Snowhill,  and  the 
contract  for  the  cocks  by  Mr.  Edward  Blake- 

moor,  of  Wednesbury,  brassfounder. The 

Bilston  Streets  and  Sewers  Committee  have  re- 
commended to  the  Improvement  Commissioners 
that  the  tender  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Hemberow,  of 
Wolverhampton,  be  accepted,  for  the  diversion 
and  covering  of  a nuisance  called  the  Bilston 
Brook.  The  contract  has  been  undertaken 
within  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Marten,  the  engi- 
neer.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 

parish  church  of  St.  Luke,  at  Bilston,  was  to 
be  laid  on  Easter  Tuesday  by  Viscount  Lewis- 
ham, M.P. A rate  of  a penny  in  the  pound 

is  to  be  devoted  at  Monmouth  to  the  formation 

of  a new  cemetery  near  the  Monnow  Mills. 

A sum  of  10,000/.  is  to  be  devoted  to  extend- 
ing and  altering  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Knutsford,  and  building  a new  prison  for 

females. The  plans  of  Mr.  George  Latham, 

of  Waterloo,  architect,  have  been  accepted  for 
the  new  chancel  about  to  be  erected  as  an 
addition  to  the  church  at  Blackpool.  The 
other  competitors  were  Mr.  Cuffley,  of  Man- 
chester, and  Mr.  C.  Reed,  of  Liverpool. 

Besides  the  new  markets  lately  noticed,  a series 
of  other  improvements  are  about  to  be  made  at 
Stockport.  Several  of  the  principal  streets  and 
the  approaches  thereto  are  so  narrow,  that  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  of  late  years  ; but  im- 
portant improvements  are  on  the  tapis,  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  the  Stockport  Advertiser 
office.  Another  improvement  is  the  widening 
of  Cheapside,  from  the  Hillgate.  A third  is 
projected,  and  in  part  executed,  in  the  widen- 
ing of  the  Millgate,  by  taking  down  a range  of 
property  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  concealing 
the  present  disgusting  appearance  of  coffins, 
&c.,  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church. The  foundation-stone  of  Green- 

field new  Independent  Chapel,  Manningham, 

was  to  be  laid  on  Easter  Monday. 

The  extensive  additional  buildings  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  North  Riding  prison  at 
Northallerton,  commenced  in  1849,  are  now 


finished,  by  which  140  additional  new  cells 
have  been  obtained,  with  a chapel,  school- 
room, work-shops,  with  apartments  for  baking, 
cooking,  washing,  &c.  Many  who  have  seen 
it  compare  it  to  a fortress  without,  but  to  a 
palace  within,  each  cell  having  both  hard 
and  soft  water  conveyed  into  it  by  pipes, 
and  every  other  convenience.  During  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  a number  of  govern- 
ment convicts  confined  there  and  prisoners 
under  sentence,  were  employed  as  labourers  in 
the  interior  of  the  buildings,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  prison  diet,  were  supplied  with  ale, 
porter,  beer,  tobacco,  &c.,  according  to  the 

nature  of  the  work  they  had  to  perform. 

Since  the  last  sessions  at  Hull,  the  ventilation 
of  the  Court  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Clarke,  C.  E.,  of  the  firm  of  Hann,  Clarke, 
and  Mackinson,  of  London.  The  vitiated  air 
is  withdrawn  almost  entirely,  at  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  fresh  air  admitted  at  a high 
level,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice.  Sufficient 
power,  it  is  said,  is  obtained,  by  means  of  steam 
jets,  to  withdraw  4,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  from  below,  whilst  a regulated  quantity 
escapes  through  self-acting  valves  placed  above 
the  ceiling.  The  fresh  air  is  admitted  at  the 
tops  of  the  windows  through  apertures  which 
give  it  an  upward  direction  so  as  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  cool  currents.  The  former  hot- 
water  pipes  are  now  adapted  to  steam  heating. 

The  Dock  Company  at  Hull,  have  decided 

on  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the 
30-ton  crane,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Humber 
Dock,  and  an  engine  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion for  that  purpose.  The  crane  has  been 
almost  constantly  employed  in  hoisting  loaded 
coal  waggons  from  the  quay,  and  swinging 
them  over  ships’  hatches,  to  be  discharged 
from  the  waggon  in  the  usual  way.  The  en- 
gine is  of  four-horse  power,  and  is  constructed 
with  oscillating  cylinder.  The  crane,  it  is  cal- 
culated, will  load  COO  ton6  of  coal  in  a clay. 
The  engine  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Messrs.  Erie,  of  the  Junction  Foundry, 
Hull,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Welsh,  the 

engineer  of  the  Dock  Company. It  is 

proposed  to  convey  the  water  of  the  river 
Eske,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  gallons  daily, 
from  a point  above  Benson’s-bridge,  about  9 
miles  from  Whitby,  to  a reservoir  near  that 
town,  and  thence  to  distribute  it  to  Whitby, 
where  required.  The  pipe  will  he  carried 
across  the  river  at  various  points,  and  beneath 

the  harbour  at  Spring-bridge. The  contract 

for  constructing  the  tidal  channel  and  the  half- 
tidal  basin  for  the  south  or  sea  entrance  oi 
Sunderland  Dock  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Pawson  and  Dyson,  of  Leeds  (Porson  and 
Dryson  one  authority  gives  it),  late  contractors 
on  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway,  for  51,500/. 
The  highest  tender  was  63,000/.  The  engi- 
neer’s estimate  was  60,000/.  The  contractors 
are  preparing  to  commence  immediately  with 
the  works. On  Thursday  week,  at  Sunder- 

land, a supper  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Moore 
to  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
“ St.  Bede’s"  Tower,”  on  the  covering  in  of 

that  building. According  to  the  Shields 

Gazette , the  project  for  an  extensive  wet  dock 
of  forty  acres,  or  thereabouts,  with  an 
entrance  at  or  near  the  old  Poor  House, 
high  end  of  South  Shields,  is  progressing 

favourably. A monument  is  about  to  be 

erected  at  Edinburgh,  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Gilfillan,  a poet  of  the  Burns  type, 

well  known  in  that  quarter  of  the  country. 

Plans  for  erection  of  a new  hall  for  St.  Andrew’s 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  Banff",  have  been  de- 
cided on — those  furnished  by  Messrs.  M‘Kenzie 
and  Matthews,  Elgin,  have  been  selected. 
The  building,  as  designed,  will  be  in  the  Pal- 
ladian  Italian  style.  It  is  to  front  Castle-street. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  there  will  be  two 
pilasters  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  rising, 
each  pair,  from  one  pedestal,  and  surmounted 
by  an  entablature  of  same  order.  The  win- 
dows on  the  ground  floor,  of  which  there  will 
be  four,  are  also  to  be  supported  on  each  side 
with  Doric  pilasters.  The  windows  in  the 
second  floor,  also  four  in  number,  will  be  sup- 
ported by  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order.  A row 
of  balusters  will  appear  beneath  each  of  the 
upper  floor  windows.  The  ground  floor  is  to 
be  occupied  as  shops. At  the  Town  Hall, 
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Stroud,  on  the  4th  instant,  tenders  were  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  advertisement,  for  various 
works  under  Mr.  F.  Niblett,  architect,  and  the 
two  tenders  amounting  together  to  the  sum  of 
424 l.  as  delivered  in  by  Messrs.  Wall  and 
Hook,  of  Rodborough,  Stroud,  were  accepted. 

For  tbe  altera-  For  re-build- 


tions  and  addi- 

ing  Church.- 

tions  to  the 

yard  Wall. 

Town 

Hall. 

Spiers 

. . £345 

0 

0 

..  £95 

0 

0 

Blackwell  

. 318 

1G 

0 

..  121 

0 

0 

Berryman  

..  334 

0 

0 

..  105 

0 

0 

James 

..  359 

1 10 

..  75 

1 

6 

Wall,  (accepted). . 

..  339 

0 

0 

..  85 

0 

0 

Niblett 

..  275 

0 

0 

..  70 

0 

0 

Cowley  

..  287 

0 

0 

..  26 

0 

0 

FLA.T  TILED  ROOFS. 

Your  correspondent,  “A  Working  Brick- 
layer,” in  the  number  for  29th  ult.  seeks  in- 
formation upon  fiat  tiled  roofs,  and  enquires 
whether  those  alluded  to  in  my  communication 
in  your  3rd  vol.  page  371,  have  answered  in 
point  of  economy  and  durability.  I have 
great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
highly  satisfactory  result  of  what  was  then 
looked  upon  as  somewhat  experimental  ; and 
would  add  two  or  three  suggestions  for  the 
assistance  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  adopt- 
ing the  like  improvements. 

The  cost  was  found  to  be  about  one-third 
less  than  a timber  and  slated  roof,  the  houses 
i being  full-sized  third  rates,  covering  nearly 
! six  squares  ; and  there  has  neither  been  since, 

; nor  is  there  likely  to  be  for  many  years  to 
i come,  any  cost  for  repairs.  There  can  be  no 
; probability  of  defect,  if  the  following  particulars 
i be  observed  : — 

I That  the  foundations  to  the  external  and 
; party  walls  be  good , to  prevent  irregular  settle- 
ments. 

That  the  wrought  iron  joists  be  stiff,  and 
i strutted  with  smaller  iron,  to  prevent  the  roof 
, shaking  when  walked  upon,  and  be  bedded 
upon  an  iron  wall  plate,  or  upon  stone  corbels, 

I and  painted  well  before  fixing. 

| That  the  three  courses  of  tiles  be  laid  in 
i fresh  cement,  neat,  by  a competent  bricklayer, 
i and  that  the  upper  (if  not  the  two  under 
courses),  both  for  durability  and  flatness,  be ! 
: laid  with  Peake’s  terro-metallic  tiles,  closely 
I jointed. 

| That  ventilation  space  be  provided  be- 
| tween  the  ceiling  joists  of  the  bed-rooms 
and  the  roof,  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the 
i heat  and  cold  of  the  weather.  Over  stair- 
a cases,  See.  it  is  merely  needful  to  render  the 

i underside  of  the  tiling  with  cement,  or  gauged 
stuff. 

1 That  a good  fall  be  given  to  the  roof  (say 
about  1 in  12),  and  a skirting  be  formed  with 

ii  one  course  of  tiles  all  round  same,  with  a shoot 
iformed  to  carry  off  the  water  into  the  iron  rain- 
i water-pipe  head,  the  back  of  which  should  be 
‘ cut  to  receive  it.  The  trap-door  should  simply 
i rest  upon  a raised  stone  curb  worked  into  the 
ij' tiling. 

D Lastly,  that  the  work  be  executed  in  the 
jrsummer  season,  to  avoid  risk  of  frost. 

0 The  very  great  advantages  in  point  of 
^economy,  convenience,  and  durability  of  these 
^fire-jiroof  roofs,  are  manifest  from  the  reduced 
iicost  in  the  outlay,  the  non-liability  to  repairs, 
tithe  non-exposal  to  robberies  of  lead  gutters, 
-!&c.,  the  facilitiesfor  views,  and  their  suitability 
^oftentimes  to  architectural  effect,  when  the 
fijaight  of  the  roof  is  objectionable.  C. 


I Proposed  Exhibition  of  Modern  Fo- 
reign Art. — A large  exhibition  of  pictures, 
by  many  of  the  great  painters  of  the  various 
[.European  schools  of  art  will  be  shortly  opened 
: ;o  the  public.  The  great  industrial  exhibition 
loot  including  works  of  painting,  the  present 
limterprise  is  intended  to  fill  this  vacancy,  and 
lor  that  purpose  the  mansion  in  St.  James’s- 
iipquare,  called  Litchfield-house,  has  been 
litaken,  and  is  now  being  fitted  up.  The  principal 
iiiving  artists  of  the  French,  German,  Dutch, 
^Belgian,  Italian,  and  Spanish  schools,  have 
engaged,  we  are  told,  to  send  their  works,  and 
ithe  leading  English  painters  will  be  invited  to 
iijitontribute  to  this  gathering  of  pictorial  art. 


BELL  TURRET  AT  ACTON  TURVILLE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The  church  of  Acton  Turville  consists  only 
of  a nave,  32  feet  by  19  feet  6 inches,  chancel  18 
feet  by  16,  and  south  porch.  It  seems  to 
have  been  built  in  the  early  part  of  thethirteenth 
century.  The  north  and  south  doorways  of 
the  nave  are  square  headed,  under  a semi- 
circular arch,  enriched  with  four -leaved 
flowers.  There  are  one  or  two  Early  English 
windows  in  the  chancel ; but  the  greater  part 
are  insertions  of  later  date.  The  chancel  arch 
is  doubly  recessed  with  hollow  chamfers,  and 
supports  the  bell  turret,  which  is  massive  and 
of  a picturesque  outline  : the  addition  of  pin- 
nacles on  the  cardinal  sides  serves  to  strengthen 
as  well  as  enrich  it;  and  the  small  shafts  at- 
tached to  the  piers,  supported  by  moulded 
corbels,  and  blossoming  as  it  were  into  a 
capital  of  foliage,  adds  greatly  to  the  effect, 
and  renders  it  on  the  whole  an  example 
worthy  of  attention,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
second  only  to  that  at  Leigh-de-la-Mere. 
The  turret,  as  well  as  the  church,  is  in 
a very  bad  state  of  repair,  and  unless  some- 
thing is  done  this  valuable  specimen  of  a class 
of  bell  turrets  by  no  means  common,  will 
have  suffered  from  that  neglect  which  I am 
sorry  to  say  is  too  evident  in  these  parts  ; for 
within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  two 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been 
almost  utterly  destroyed.  I allude  to  the  in- 
teresting old  church  of  Leigh-de-la-Mere,  and 
the  picturesque  church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Bidestone.  E.  W.  G. 


Architects’  Details.  — I observe  you 
sometimes  term  parties  estimating  “blind 
builders:”  this  should  occasionally  be  taken  to 
mean  builders  groping  their  way  in  the  dark, 
or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  making 
out  tenders  without  detail  drawings.  The 
following  is  an  instance  : — Some  fine  coloured 
plans,  from  which  to  make  out  estimates  for 
rebuilding  a church  at  Cockermouth,  were 
lately  sent  down  from  London  without  a single 
detail  drawing  for  the  masons’  work  : the 
parties  estimating  were  of  course  left  to  their 
own  imagination  to  guess  the  sort  of  mould- 
ing both  inside  and  outside,  and  the  tenders, 
as  might  be  expected,  differed  materially,  the 
highest  being  5,900 1.,  and  the  lowest  4,285 1. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  call  your  London 
builders  blind,  some  of  your  architects  are 
certainly  leaders  of  the  blind. — A Country 
Builder. 
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"WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood  feel 
they  have  great  cause  of  complaint  at  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  their  interests  are 
considered.  A short  time  since,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Seymour  said  he  was  about  to  issue  a Commis- 
sion to  consider  the  proper  site.  In  answer  to  a 
further  inquiry  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  understood  to  say  (for  by  the  reporters  it 
does  not  appear  very  certain  what  he  really  did 
say)  that  a Commission  had  been  appointed  ; 
but  at  the  present  time  there  had  been  no  re- 
sult. Now,  surely  we  have  a right  to  be  in- 
formed who  are  to  be  the  judges  in  this  (to  us) 
very  important  point,  and  also,  we  might,  with- 
out too  great  condescension  on  the  part  of 
Government,  be  informed  what  are  the  points 
(if  any  beyond  the  site)  submitted  to  the  com- 
missioners. It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
committees,  year  after  year,  have  been  sitting 
and  reporting,  collecting  evidence  from  themost 
experienced  and  talented  : what  further  there 
is  to  learn  upon  the  subject  we  are  at  a loss  to 
know.  Your  journal  has  more  than  once  been 
the  means  of  suggesting  sites  and  approaches. 
It  is  sufficiently  disgraceful  for  us  to  be  com- 
pelled to  show  our  foreign  visitors  our  most 
justly  envied  highway  rendered  nearly  impas- 
sable from  the  stoppage  of  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal arches;  but  to  proclaim  we  are  too  poor 
to  build  a bridge,  whilst  the  people,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Government,  are  putting  forth 
their  giant  strength  to  keep  up  their  name  and 
character,  is  almost  past  belief,  and  can  only 
show  that  the  Government,  and  not  the  people, 
are  to  blame.  The  injury  that  is  occurring  to  this 
neighbourhood  is  very  great : no  one’s  tenure 
is  secure.  We  look,  therefore,  to  you  for  help, 
and  trust  by  your  exertion  something  will  be 
done  this  session. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Bridge-street, 
Westminster. 


PROPOSED  FUND  FOR  THE  LATE  EDITOR 
OF  THE  “ LITERARY  GAZETTE.” 

All  must  lament  the  statements  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  London  papers  as  to 
the  position  of  tbe  late  editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette,  Mr.  Jerdan,  now  in  the  decline  of 
life.  After  nearly  forty  years’  devotion  to  the 
Literary  Gazette,  and  after  disseminating 
through  its  columns  so  much  sound  criticism, 
judicious  commentary,  courteous  advice,  and 
cheering  counsel,  to  youthful  aspirants  in 
literature,  art,  and  science,  it  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  regret  and  sympathy  of  all  real 
lovers  of  literature,  that  such  a writer  should 
be  reduced  to  comparative  poverty,  at  a time 
when  he  ought  to  be  enjoying  the  rewards  of 
his  long  and  arduous  exertions. 

At  its  first  appearance  the  Literary  Gazette 
was  a novelty;  and  the  kindly  tone  of  its 
criticisms,  the  tact  with  which  the  matter  was 
selected,  and  the  ability  displayed  in  its  diver- 
sified contents,  attracted  much  attention.  The 
daily  press  was  then  almost  entirely  engrossed 
by  politics  and  party  feeling.  Its  matter  was 
small  in  quantity,  and  neither  potent,  nor  much 
varied  in  quality.  The  drama  and  the  fine  arts 
were  occasionally  noticed,  but  rarely  with  sound 
and  impartial  judgment,  or  with  that  nice  dis- 
crimination which  has  since  distinguished  the 
London  press. 

The  Examiner  may  be  referred  to  as  having 
taught  the  reading  public  to  require  an  im- 
proved system  of  criticism,  in  politics,  in  lite- 
rature, and  in  art;  but  the  writers  in  that 
journal  were  young,  and  devoid  of  that  cool- 
ness of  temper  and  judgment  which  secures 
the  'confidence  of  the  discreet  and  cautious 
reader. 

At  such  a time  Mr.  Jerdan  started  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  and  introduced  into  its  pages  so 
much  amusing  and  well  written  matter,  on 
current  literature,  science,  the  arts,  and  the 
drama,  and  their  respective  professors,  that 
the  public  warmly  hailed  and  promptly  encou- 
raged the  work.  The  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1817,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  1850,  the  same  editor  has  continued 
to  fill  his  weekly  sheet  with  a succession  of 
essays  from  his  own  pen,  and  those  of  able 
coadjutors,  which  have  gratified  and  interested 
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a very  wide  circle  of  readers.  Like  all  other 
literary  property,  this  publication  has  been 
subjected  to  fluctuations,  in  which  its  editor 
has  been  necessarily  involved.  For  some  years 
it  was  pre-eminent  amongst  many  rivals,  and 
was  then  a valuable  property  to  the  partners 
who  possessed  it,  and  to  whose  trading 
connections  and  influence  much  of  its  cele- 
brity was  owing.  At  the  time  referred 

to  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  had  one-third 
share,  Mr.  Colburn  another,  and  the  editor 
the  remainder;  and  their  profits  were  very 
great,  arising  from  the  extensive  sale  of  the 
work  and  the  high  charges  for  advertisements. 
Many  of  the  rivals  it  created  were  short-lived, 
and  failed  to  affect  its  popularity;  but  one 
became  powerful  by  its  low  price,  and  the 
daring  expenditure  and  energy  of  its  proprie- 
tor. Hence  that  acquired  a large  circulation, 
whilst  the  Literary  Gazette  gradually  lost 
ground.  The  two  great  publishing  establish- 
ments resigned  their  shares,  but  the  original 
editor  continued  for  many  years  to  struggle 
against  increasing  difficulties.  At  the  close  of 
last  year  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it,  and  is 
consequently  deprived  of  the  income  on  which 
he  and  his  family  have  so  long  depended. 

The  thirty-three  volumes  of  the  Literary 
Gazette  will  be  found  to  embrace  an  able  and 
comprehensive  review  of  the  progress  and 
characteristics  of  literature  during  an  eventful 
period  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  Its  re- 
views of  science,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  drama 
are  copious  and  discriminating,  whilst  its  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  numerous  eminent  per- 
sons are  written  with  great  liberality  and  good 
feeling.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say 
more,  to  urge  upon  all  readers  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Jerdan  as  the  editor  of  this  periodical. 

J.  B. 


NEW  SCHOOL-ROOMS,  WOOBURN, 
BUCKS. 

These  new  schools  were  opened  on  the 
1 Oth  inst.  They  are  built  of  flint,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  are  of  Tudor  character,  and 
include  a porch  and  bell  turret.  The  rooms 
are  lofty  ; and  at  the  height  of  12  feet  from 
the  floor  a broad  border  runs  on  each  side  the 
entire  length  of  the  building,  and  in  each  com- 
partment (between  the  beams)  is  painted,  in 
large  red  and  blue  letters  of  old  English,  a 
short  text.  In  these,  some  few  of  the  letters 
being  very  slightly  modified  (not  so  as  to 
be  observed  without  being  pointed  out),  they 
can  be  read  at  once  by  the  youngest  children. 
In  a deep  oak  recess  or  frame,  at  one  end  of 
the  building,  there  is  a cartoon  of  large  size,  of 
Murillo’s  “ Good  Shepherd.”  The  rooms  are 
60  feet  long  by  21  feet  wide,  and  accommo- 
date 200  children.  They  are  divided  by  a 
drugget  curtain,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
blind,  which  rolls  up  from  the  bottom  by  a 
very  simple  process.  These  blinds  are  paper 
mounted  on  canvass  : they  are  covered  with 
useful  maps  and  diagrams,  and  extend  over 
the  entire  surface,  and  come  close  to  the  walls, 
where  they  are  boxed  up,  so  that  they  roll  up 
in  a groove  : they  completely  divide  the  rooms, 
and  appear  as  a wall  adorned  with  maps,  &c. 
The  sound  is  stopped  effectually  by  this,  and 
it  is  easily  opened  to  form  one  room.  Above 
the  centre  beam  the  interstices  are  cased  on 
each  side  with  wood,  and  the  interval  filled 
with  sawdust.  Here,  in  the  centre  panel,  the 
royal  arms  are  emblazoned.  There  is  a roomy 
porch,  which  is  divided  permanently  by  a 
■wooden  partition  G feet  high.  The  girls  enter 
on  one  side,  and  the  boys  on  the  other.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  hooks  for  caps,  bonnets, 
and  cloaks.  The  playground  is  divided  by 
a railing,  and  all  round  the  building  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  ground  there  is  a garden 
border,  subdivided  with  rustic  flints  for  the 
children. 

At  one  of  the  gable  ends  of  the  building 
there  is  a large  shield,  on  which  is  the  anchor 
of  Hope,  pastoral  staff,  and  a lamb  gathered  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Above  is  the  dove  de- 
scending, and  underneath,  supporting  the 
shield,  a large  Bible.  A scroll  runs  at  the 
base — “Through  Him  we  both  have  an  access 
by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.”  In  front 
of  the  porch,  under  the  date  stone,  is  a large 
trefoil,  bearing  the  inscription  “ Feed  my 


Lambs.”  Inside  the  porch,  above  the  doors 
leading  to  the  rooms,  and  over  the  partition, 
“ Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me,  and  I 
will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord,”  is  cut  in 
stone.  Over  each  door  entering  the  porch, 
and  in  the  arches  over  the  windows,  inside  the 
rooms,  there  are  mottoes  and  texts. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  Goodhart,  of  Reading, 
preached  in  the  parish  church  close  by  on  the 
occasion.  Prayer  was  offered  up  in  the  schools 
by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Ashley. 

For  the  teachers’  residence  two  cottages 
have  been  given,  which  belonged  to  the  vicar- 
age. These  are  to  be  altered,  and  are  not 
completed.  The  plan  of  the  schools  was  made 
(our  informant  states)  by  the  Vicar.  Mr. 
Baughurst,  of  Bourne  End,  was  the  builder; 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Bond,  architect,  superintended 
the  works. 


MONTS  DE  PIETE  FOR  TIIE  POOR. 

Some  plaintive  reflections  on  the  above 
subject  have  appeared  in  The  Build-er,  as 
directed  by  “Bardi”  against  two  articles  pub- 
lished by  me.  Other  journals  and  periodicals, 
particularly  the  Pawnbrokers'  Gazette,  have 
taken  up  the  theme  in  the  spirit  of  anger  and 
the  letter  of  reproach. 

Woe  unto  him  who  unmasks  abuses:  if  it 
be  Smith  field,  he  is  baited  by  the  corporation 
and  the  butchers ; if  it  be  the  drugging  of 
beer,  then  are  the  publicans  up  : all  are  ready 
to  do  battle  for  the  prescriptive  interests  of 
their  craft. 

For  having  suggested  in  the  columns  of 
The  Builder  the  expediency  of  founding 
a thoroughly  charitable  institution,  to  be  sup- 
ported partly  by  speculative  investment  of 
capital,  and  partly  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  an  eleemosynary  kind,  and  for  having  pro- 
posed that  relief  be  given  at  a nominal  rale  of 
5 per  cent,  interest  (but,  including  charges, 
probably  at  7 per  cent.),  I am  called  the 
“ visionary  theorist  of  impracticable  nostrums, 
and  ignorant  of  the  system  of  pawnbroking,” 
together  with  the  impeachment  of  making  the 
columns  of  The  Builder  a vehicle  for  “drivel- 
ling abuse !” 

“ Bardi  ” appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  trade,  and  cites,  as  an  example, 
to  show  the  futility  of  founding  any  establish- 
ment on  a similar  basis,  “ the  disastrous  ex- 
periment made  by  the  Loan  Fund  Board  in 
Ireland,  whereby,  out  of  a capital  of  26,833/., 
a net  loss  of  7,006/.  was  incurred  on  the  wind- 
ing up  of  eight  companies.”  He  also  refers  to  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  as  given 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  having  given 
that  worthy  baronet  all  the  credit  he  so  well 
deserved  as  the  liberal  founder  of  the  Limerick 
Mont  de  Piete,  and  winds  up  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  in  Paris  these  establishments  charge 
9 per  cent.,  and  even  allow  3 per  cent,  more  to 
be  charged  by  the  district  establishments. 

All  these  details  were  given  to  prove  that  1 per 
cent,  on  the  capital  would  be  insufficient  (to- 
gether with  the  charge  for  tickets  and  interest 
of  the  broker’s  month,  about  one  per  cent, 
more)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  establish- 
ments, and  with  the  benevolent  intention  of 
guarding  the  public,  “lest  they  should  be  in- 
duced to  seek  such  an  investment  for  their 
capital it  results  from  the  manifesto  that 
the  legal  charge  in  France  is  9 per  cent., 
whereas  here  it  is  20  ; and  that  the  experiment 
failed  in  Ireland. 

The  Pawnbrokers'  Gazette  goes  further  and 
says  that  “charitable  pawnbroking  has  proved 
most  disastrous  for  the  public,”  for  that  out  of 
a capital  of  400,000/.  all  but  50,000/.  was  dis- 
sipated, and  then  goes  on  to  allege  “ that  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  sought  to  recover 
their  losses  by  gigantic  gambling  on  the 
Stock  Exchange !” 

Where  these  figures  are  obtained  we  are  not 
informed,  but  it  is  obvious  that  peculation, 
mismanagement,  and  failure  in  one  establish- 
ment does  not  necessitate  the  same  fatal  issue 
in  another.  Bankers  enjoying  the  best  credit 
have  become  bankrupts,  but  the  extravagance 
or  reckless  speculation  of  one  firm  hinders  not 
that  another  under  prudent  government  should 
succeed. 

It  is  not  usual  for  individuals  to  be  versed 


in  the  details  and  mysteries  of  a trade  they  do 
not  follow,  but  most  people  are  aware  that  20 
per  cent,  per  annum,  or  4s.  in  the  pound,  is  the 
ostensible  charge  in  England ; and  therefore 
that  2d.  would  be  the  interest  on  an  advance 
of  10s.  for  one  month  : to  this  is  added  id.  for 
the  ticket,  and  the  common  report  has  it  that 
if  the  month  be  lapsed  but  one  day  another 
month’s  interest  is  charged  ; for  although  it  is 
alleged  that  interest  is  calculated  to  a fortnight, 
no  person  familiar  with  pawnshops,  whom  I 
can  discover,  is  aware  of  the  month  splitting 
or  calculating  to  a fortnight  any  more  than  of 
the  moderating  check  to  extortion  by  rivalry 
in  the  trade. 

As  to  Ireland — poor,  squalid,  heartbroken 
Ireland — the  failure  of  any  commercial  enter- 
prise there  should  hardly  be  held  as  an  argu- 
ment against  speculation  here.  The  highly 
respectable  and  liberal  baronet  whose  evidence 
has  been  cited  is  also  known  to  me,  having* 
had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance  thirty  years 
back;  and  had  the  opponents  of  eleemosynary 
pawnbroking  inquired  of  him  they  might  have 
learned  that  the  funds  dedicated  for  the  use  of 
the  Mont  de  Piete  were  positively  made  away 
with  (as  has  been  so  often  the  case  in  that 
island)  by  officials. 

What  I complain  of  in  the  present  system 
is  the  certitude  of  confiscation  after  the  lapse 
of  a year ; the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  poverty 
to  redeem,  with  an  usance  of  20  per  cent,  (if 
no  more)  superadded  ; and  that  in  the  abund- 
ance of  wealth  a poor  man  should  pay  20  when 
a rich  man  can  borrow  at  5 per  cent.,  and  that 
on  credit,  and  without  any  deposit. 

Usurers,  called  bill-brokers,  do  charge  5 per 
cent,  per  month,  often  more,  but  never  less, 
yet  this  enormity  qualifies  not  the  mulct  im- 
posed on  the  poor. 

The  pawnbrokers  are  a rich,  influential,  and 
respectable  body  : like  the  publicans,  they 
have  their  journal,  and  their  almshouses  and 
asylums  : notwithstanding  the  establishment 
of  monts  de  piite',  enough  of  the  better  sort  of 
trade  would  remain  to  them  : let  them  not 
then  oppose  the  vocations  of  charity  and 
mercy.  Fireproof  buildings  would  make  bet- 
ter depositories  for  the  used  and  inflammable 
habiliments  of  the  denuded  labourer,  whilst 
they  may  find  security  for  their  funds  in  mort- 
main on  the  jewels,  plate,  and  watches  of  the 
rich.  Quondam. 


Churches  for  the  Ragged. — There  are 
schools  for  the  ragged,  but  we  see  no  churches 
for  the  thousands  of  ill-clad  people  you  ob- 
serve standing  at  the  public-house  doors  during 
the  hours  of  divine  service.  We  that  have 
suffered  want  know  that  if  our  apparel  is  not 
such  as  we  could  wish,  we  feel  diffidence  in  ap- 
proaching the  church  or  chapel,  where  none  but 
well-clad  people  are  to  be  found.  Now  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  wearing  fustian  on  the 
Sabbath-day  who  would  be  glad  to  attend  public 
worship  if  the  churches  were  free  altogether, 
indeed,  expressly  constructed  for  the  neigh- 
bourhoods where  required,  and  for  the  class  of 
people  living  in  them.  Let  us  set  the  warmth, 
comfort,  and  godliness  of  the  church  against 
the  glare  and  false  stimulus  of  the  public- 
house.  Let  not  many  thousands  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  go  out  of  existence  without 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  The  model  lodging- 
houses  provide  for  the  comfort  of  their  bodies ; 
forget  not  their  immortal  souls. — C.  R. 

Examples  of  Ironwork. — A work  on 
iron,  as  an  architectural  adjunct,  is  much 
wanted.  Amongst  all  the  architectural  works 
none  has  dealt  with  iron,  except  very  badly, 
or  cursorily.  Pugin’s  designs  are  not  only 
very  bad,  but  are  all  of  one  (perpendicular) 
period,  and  very  foreign  in  style  : moreover, 
they  are  all  for  cast-iron,  a thing  that  architec- 
ture can  have  nothing  to  do  with,  except  in 
its  own  peculiar  style.  We  want  a work  with 
designs  for  crosses,  gates,  candlesticks  (cen- 
tral), communion  rails,  &c.  Parker  has  only 
half-a-dozen  iron  crosses,  if  so  many.  There 
is  a German  work  on  cast-iron,  but,  as  usual, 
the  designs  contained  in  it  are  imitations  of 
wrought- iron,  which  even  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  could  not  endure. — A Rusty 
Fellow. 
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THEATRES  AND  DIORAMAS. 

We  had  intended  noticing  now  the  scenery 
which  Eas’er  has  produced  in  various  quarters, 
but  are  forced  to  postpone  the  intention  for  a 
week : some  of  it  is  especially  good.  At  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  Covent-garden, 
we  grieved  the  other  night,  when  listening  to 
Massaniello,  that  such  scenery  as  we  now 
often  have  cannot  be  preserved.  The  opening 
scene  for  this  opera  is  a fine  picture.  Fidelio 
is  announced  here,  and  will  afford  us  some- 
thing new  to  admire. 

At  Burford’s  Panorama,  Leicester-square, 
there  are  two  new  views,  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
and  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  both  beautifully 
painted  and  full  of  interest.  The  Niagara 
Falls  are  beyond  representation,  but  certainly 
what  Mr.  Burford  has  now  given  the  public 
affords  a better  idea  of  their  effect  than  any- 
thing before  done.  The  View  of  Jerusalem 
has  a fine  atmosphere  and  sky. 

To  the  Diorama  of  the  Overland  Route  to 
I India  some  very  interesting  views  of  the  Taj 
Mehal,  erected  as  the  tomb  of  Mum  Taza  Za- 
manie,  on  the  river  Jumna,  have  been  added. 
The  views  show  both  the  interior  and  the  ex- 
terior of  this  wonder  of  the  barbaric  world. 

The  beautiful  Diorama  of  The  Holy  Land, 
removed  from  the  Gallery  in  Pall-mall  because 
of  the  coming  Water  Colour  Exhibition  there, 
is  now  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  moving  Diorama,  The  Tour 
through  Europe,  has  also  been  removed  from 
its  first  locality,  and  is  now  in  the  large  hall 
in  Leicester-square,  known  as  the  Linwood 
Gallery.  


COPENHAGEN. 

The  new  route  to  the  north  of  Europe,  by 
;i  Lowestoft,  appears  to  be  giving  great  satisfac- 
i!  tion,  and  already  a stir  in  trade  has  been 
i!  excited  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  by  the  rapid 
ij  communication  with  London  thus  created. 

Various  tourists  have  been  giving  accounts  in 
h the  newspapers  of  what  they  have  seen  during 
t|  recent  trips  from  Lowestoft,  and  from  these 
n we  glean  a few  particulars. 

Copenhagen,  it  seems,  does  not  (now)  justify 
ij  Murray’s  description  of  it,  for  a more  stately 
city  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  streets, 
wide  and  long,  filled  with  spacious  and  lofty 
houses  of  unspotted  whiteness,  and  built  with 
great  regularity,  remind  one  somewhat  of  Bath, 
but  that  the  ground  is  level;  many  of  them 
all  but  equal,  in  breadth,  to  the  Irishman’s 
! test  of  street  architecture — Sackville-street, 
f.  Dublin.  But  large  squares  break  up  their 
continuous  lines,  and  the  eye  rests  on  statues, 

I palaces,  and  buildings  devoted  to  the  arts,  to 
amusement,  to  justice,  or  to  the  purposes  of 
9 religion  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  Copen- 
i hagen  is  but  a creation  of  the  last  century, 
H and,  after  a little  time  spent  there,  a large  por- 
j tion  of  it  gives  the  idea  that  it  was  built,  all  of 
i a sudden,  by  some  Danish  Grissell  and  Peto, 
ji  according  to  contract.  Surrounded  by  a deep 
5 foss,  by  ramparts  and  intrenchments,  defended 
:i  by  formidable  forts  and  batteries,  filled  with 
D the  halls  of  kings,  with  churches,  museums, 
q and  castles,  it  combines  the  appearance  of  a 

I new  cut  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
through  some  old  London  rookery  with  the 

I air  of  an  old  feudal  town.  The  paving  is  of 
the  style  which  may  be  called  Titanic,  and  was 
tl  never  intended  for  any  foot  garb  less  defensive 
U than  a sabot  or  a caliga.  The  drainage  is 
i superficial.  As  to  the  lights,  they  are  widely 

J apart,  and  as  yet  gas  is  not  used.  In  the 
Theatre  Royal,  as  well  as  other  Danish 
fi  theatres,  the  light  during  the  performance 
ij  is  almost  confined  to  the  stage,  the  audience 
d being  left  in  comparative  darkness.  Expe- 
h riments  in  this  country  of  a similar  kind 
were,  some  years  since,  described  in  our 
if  columns.  The  greatest  feature  in  the  public 
i:  amusements  are  the  museums  and  collec- 
iii  tions,  on  certain  days  accessible  gratuitously. 
1'  The  Thorwaldsen  Museum  deserves  especial 
rl;  notice  : it  contains  about  three  hundred  of  this 
T I great  native  sculptor’s  works,  which  are  ex- 
il  hibited  in  a building  attached  to  the  Charlot- 
>:  I tenborg  Palace.  The  edifice  forms  a parallelo- 
Tj;  gram,  having  a spacious  courtyard  in  the  midst 
1 ( of  it,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a mausoleum  to 


the  memory  of  the  immortal  artist.  At  one 
end  of  the  building  is  the  Hall  of  Christ, 
which  contains  casts  of  all  the  statues  erected 
by  Thorwaldsen,  in  the  Frue  Kirk,  and  here 
the  statue  of  Christ  can  be  best  contemplated. 
There  are  many  other  museums,  as  the  collec- 
tion of  Northern  Antiquities,  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  various  others,  together 
with  several  galleries  of  paintings,  all  open  to 
the  public.  The  churches  contain  many  in- 
teresting objects,  more  particularly  Von  Frue 
Kirke,  which  is  enriched  with  several  of  the 
finest  works  of  Thorwaldsen. 

One  of  the  lions  of  Copenhagen  is  the  marble 
church,  commenced  many  years  since,  but 
from  the  enormous  expense  attending  its  erec- 
tion, and  the  empty  condition  of  the  coffers  of 
the  Danish  treasury,  all  intention  of  its  com- 
pletion has  been  abandoned,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  marble  is  being  gradually  removed 
and  sold,  so  that  in  a few  years  no  remains  of 
it  will  be  visible. 


COCKERMOUTH  CHURCH. 

Some  very  odd  proceedings  have  been  tak- 
ing place  at  Cockermouth,  with  reference  to 
the  designs  for  rebuilding  the  parish  church. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  old  church  by  fire 
in  November  last,  3,000/.  were  almost  at  once 
subscribed  for  the  rebuilding,  and  2,000/. 
more  were  realised  from  the  insurance  against 
fire.  A competition  was  then  called  for,  and 
some  thirty-seven  designs  were  given  in,  out 
of  which  six  were  selected,  and  Mr.  Atkinson, 
of  York,  as  referee,  accorded  the  first  pre- 
mium (50/.)  to  Mr.  Hay,  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
second  (25/.)  to  Messrs.  Cole  and  Co.  Subse- 
quently, although  a written  agreement  had 
been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Hay,  his  design  was 
rejected.  The  next  best,  however,  was  not  then 
reverted  to.  A new  design  was  ordered  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of  London,  and  adopted 
by  the  committee,  who  called  a vestry  meeting 
for  Friday  last,  at  which  both  Mr.  Hay  and 
Mr.  Clarke  were  present,  and  addressed  the 
meeting  in  favour  of  their  respective  designs. 
Some  curious  scenes  took  place,  and  the  lie 
was  bandied  about  and  retracted  rather  freely. 
After  a three  hours’  stormy  discussion,  the 
meeting  rejected  Mr.  Clarke’s  design  by  a large 
majority  (mostly  of  “dirty  hands,”  according 
to  a Carlisle  paper),  and  resolved,  “ That  the 
church  be  re-erectsd  upon  the  old  site,  and 
upon  the  same  plan  as  the  former  one,  and 
with  the  tower  at  the  west  end  thereof.” 

It  is  believed  that  the  subscribers  of  the 
money,  as  a body,  will  not  homologate  this 
resolution,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and 
that  a rate  will  be  called  for,  which  the 
majority  itself  is  unwilling  to  pay. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN, 
LITTLE  GOMERSAL,  NEAR  LEEDS. 

This  church,  which  was  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon  on  Tuesday,  the  25th 
ult.,  is  in  the  flowing  Decorated  Style,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  architect,  of  Leeds. 
The  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a nave  with 
aisles,  tower  at  the  west  end  of  north  aisle, 
chancel  with  sacristy  or  vestry  at  the  north 
side  abutting  upon  the  north  aisle  ; and  a south 
entrance  porch  placed  in  the  second  bay  from 
the  west.  The  nave  consists  of  five  bays  : the 
aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  equi- 
lateral arches  of  two  orders,  resting  upon 
moulded  capitals  and  octagonal  piers.  The 
chancel  arch  has  moulded  piers  and  capitals, 
having  carved  on  them,  on  the  north  side, 
emblems  of  the  passion ; and  on  the  south 
side,  angels  carrying  musical  instruments. 
The  north-west  pier  of  the  nave  is  construc- 
tive, and  differs  from  the  rest,  being  designed 
to  carry  a portion  of  the  tower.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  consists  of  curved  braces,  which  rest 
upon  carved  corbels,  and  support  a collar 
beam,  with  curved  braces  above : the  interme- 
diate bindings  consist  of  framed  collars  and 
curved  braces,  which  rest  upon  hammer-pieces  j 
level  with  the  wall- plate.  The  roof  ot  the 
chancel  is  formed  by  framed  principals  with  1 
angle  ties,  resting  upon  the  walls,  and  small 
hammers  below. 

The  woodwork  is  of  deal,  and  stained : j 


the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  of  oak,  richly 
carved : the  font  and  reredos  are  of  Caen 
stone,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Mawer,  of  Leeds. 
The  west  window  of  nave  is  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  the  artisans,  teachers , 
and  scholars  of  this  church;  and  the  south- 
east window  of  the  chancel  is  filled  with  the 
same  material,  the  gift  of  the  architect.  The 
east  window  is  to  be  filled  in  with  stained 
glass,  by  Mr.  Wailes.  The  church  is  lighted 
by  two  coronce,  emblazoned  in  gold  and 
colours.  The  reredos  contains  five  compart- 
ments, within  which  will  be  emblazoned  tables 
of  commandments,  &c.  The  dimensions  of 
the  church  are  as  follow: — tower,  18ft.  square, 
height,  73  ft.  10  in. ; nave  63  ft.  in  length, 
breadth,  21  ft.;  aisles,  length,  63  ft.,  breadth, 
12  ft.;  chancel,  length,  30  ft.,  breadth,  19  ft. 
The  church  provides  accommodation  for  466 
persons,  principally  free  ; and  the  total  cost, 
including  land,  &c.,  was,  according  to  our 
informant,  about  2,250/. 


DRAINAGE  PLANS  FOR  LONDON. 

Pray  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
drainage  of  London,  and  the  claim  of  the 
competitors  for  consideration  and  reward,  where 
due. 

I was  one  of  those  who,  on  the  faith  of  some 
tangible  acknowledgment  being  awarded  to 
the  successful  competitors,  devoted  some 
weeks  to  the  development  of  what  I deemed — 
and  what  has  been  proved  to  be — a practicable 
design,  and  I did  this  at  a sacrifice  of  time 
which  my  professional  duties  could  hardly 
spare.  What  has  been  my  reward?  The 
commissioners  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
placing  me  high  on  the  list  of  competitors 
worthy  attention.  And  now  I find  the  re- 
ceived plan  for  the  Northern  Drainage  so 
similar  to  mine  in  principle  and  design,  that  I 
am  surprised  at  the  similarity  : it  is  so  easy 
to  imbibe  an  idea,  and  to  found  a design  upon 
the  cursory  observation  of  the  suggestions  of 
others  ; and  as  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  F.  Forster 
never  troubled  himself  to  look  at  the  100  pro- 
posals the  Court  had  sought,  and  that  there- 
fore any  similarity  is  an  accidental  coincidence, 
I cannot  help  urging  you  to  give  your  “ heart 
and  voice  ” to  resist  so  unjust  a principle  as  is 
to  be  implied  from  this  statement.  It  is 
probable  that  there  are  other  designs  even 
more  like  Mr.  Forster’s  than  mine,  and  I think, 
after  all  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  by 
competitors,  those  which  assimilate  nearest  to 
the  adopted  plan  in  main  objects  and  points, 
should  be  substantially  rewarded  or  signalised. 

A Surveyor. 


ART  IN  MUNICH. 

Sculpture. — The  Royal  Library  has  been 
enriched  by  two  statues  of  life  size,  which  have 
been  placed  at  the  upper  entrance,  opposite 
the  large  staircase.  The  first  is  Albrecht  V. 
of  Bavaria,  who  founded  this  book-collec- 
tion ; on  the  whole,  a patron  of  art  and  science. 
He  is  represented  in  armour  undress  (if  we 
may  say  so),  the  bared  head  looking  upwards, 
his  right  hand  placed  under  the  chin,  as  if 
merged  in  thought.  The  second  statue  is  that 
of  King  Ludwig,  holding  in  his  right  the 
plan  of  the  building,  whose  founder  he  is. 
Both  are  works  of  the  late  Schwanthaler,  and 
exhibit  his  usual  force  and  freedom  of  execu- 
tion. 

The  specimens  of  Porcelain — sent  from  the 
royal  manufactory  to  London  comprise  vases 
and  pocales  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  modern 
shapes,  after  designs  of  Neureuther.  Amongst 
j them  is  a very  ornamented  pocale,  with  views  of 
Hohenschwangen,  plates  with  Roman  scenery, 
and  others  with  paintings  from  Kaulbach’s 
Reinecke  Fuchs.  Besides  the  originality  of 
form  and  the  fine  paintings,  some  new  sorts  of 
material  have  been  called  into  aid ; as,  for  in- 
stance, the  60-called  Kapsel-masse  (Parian 
china),  of  which  some  of  the  statuettes  have  been 
formed  : it  offers  by  its  utter  indestructibility  a 
very  appropriate  substance  for  architectural 
ornaments.  The  use  of  platinum  also,  as  well 
as  the  particular  colouring  of  the  biscuit  mass, 
will  attract  notice. 

Picture  by  Hess. — The  “ Last  Supper,  in 
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the  Refectorium  of  the  new  Basilica,  by  Hein- 
rich Hess,  is  one  where  ancient  simplicity  is 
combined  with  great  effect.  It  cannot  he 
doubted  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  work  had 
somewhat  guided  the  German  artist:  still,  these 
figures  also  are  noble  and  beautiful,  although 
of  northern  physiognomy  and  aspect.  The 
strength  and  harmony  of  colour  are  remark- 
able, and  surpass  even  that  of  many  frescoes 
of  the  Bavarian  art-metropolis.  It  is  now 
seen,  that  the  internal  decoration  of  the 
Basilica  detracts,  by  its  gorgeousness,  from  the 
effect  which  the  fine  pictures  placed  in  it 
would  have  otherwise  produced.  Omne 
nimium  nocet. 

The  New  Cemetery. — This  place  will  soon 
become  the  chief  receptacle  of  monumental 
works  of  plastic  art.  Those  in  memory  of 
Schwanthaler  and  Gartner  have  been  pre- 
viously executed,  and  will  now  be  followed 
by  a colossal  statue  of  Walther,  the  physician. 
M.  Halbig  will  adorn  the  cemetery  with  a 
colossal  crucifix,  which  will  be  placed  in  its 
centre,  with  two  basins  at  each  end. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  18th  of  June  next  has  been  fixed  for 
opening  the  portion  of  the  South  Wales  line 
from  Chepstow  to  Gloucester,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  communication  by  rail  between 
Gloucester  and  Swansea.  The  bridge  over 
the  Wye  at  Chepstow  is  in  a forward  state, 
and  exertions  are  being  made  to  complete  the 
heavy  tunnel  at  Cwmbwrla,  to  the  west  of 
Swansea,  where  a large  number  of  excavators 
have  been  employed.  The  works  in  Pem- 
brokeshire are  being  pushed  forward,  and 
strenuous  exertions  are  being  made  to  com- 
plete the  Vale  of  Neath  line,  so  as  to  be  opened 

simultaneously  with  the  South  Wales. The 

directors  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
have  agreed  to  erect  a large  and  commodious 
goods  station  at  the  south  side  of  Monkwear- 
mouth  station.  The  roof  is  to  be  formed  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  International 

Exhibition  Building. The  committee  of 

shipowners  of  the  port  of  Sunderland  have  had 
the  impudence  to  memorialise  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  impose  some  restriction  on  the  Great 
Northern  in  the  conveyance  of  coal  to  the 
London  markets.  The  Board  of  Trade  have 
expressed  their  inability  to  interfere  in  this 
particular  instance,  urging  that  the  subject 
was  applicable  to  all  railways. Great  excur- 

sion trains,  at  reduced  fares,  have  begun  for 
the  season  to  run  on  all  the  railways.  On 
Thursday  in  last  week  a monster  train  left  the 
Paddington  station  for  Oxford  ; another,  the 
South-Western,  for  Windsor ; and  on  the 
Eastern  Counties,  for  Cambridge  ; the  Brighton 
excursion  train,  however,  conveyed  the  greatest 
number,  between800  and  900  individuals  going 
by  it.  More  than4,000  persons  left  the  metropo- 
lis by  these  excursion  trains  ; the  rate  of  travel- 
ling averaging  three  miles  for  one  penny. 

The  concession  of  the  Norwegian  railway,  of 
which  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson  and  Bidder  are 
the  engineers,  has  been  given  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Norway,  says  Herapath,  to  Mr.  John 
Lewis  Ricardo  and  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Brassey. 
Its  length  is  50  miles,  and  it  is  to  run  from 
Lake  Meuson  to  Christiania.  The  amount  of 
the  contract  entered  into  with  these  gentlemen 
is  450,000/.,  which  includes  the  supply  of  loco- 
motive plant  and  other  rolling  stock.  The 
government  take  one-half  of  the  shares — pri- 
vate individuals  the  other  half.  The  line  is  to 
be  opened  for  traffic  in  May,  1853.  As  the 
great  bulk  of  the  produce  of  the  interior  of 
Norway  for  export  to  England  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  aggregates  at  Chiistiania,  and  as 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  import  trade,  a 
very  large  traffic  is  anticipated  over  this  rail- 
way, assisted,  as  it  will  probably  be,  by  a new 
line  of  first- class  steamers  from  this  country. 

The  Piedmont  correspondent  of  the  Times 

informs  us  that  a commercial  congress  is  now 
sitting  at  Rome,  under  Austrian  inspiration, 
for  the  development  of  railways  in  Northern 
and  Central  Italy.  The  imperial  cabinet  seeks 
to  combine  the  Lombard-Veneto  line,  with 
branches  through  Parma  and  Modena,  to 
Bologna,  Ancona,  Florence,  and  Leghorn. 
For  this  she  has  assembled  deputies  from 


Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  at  Rome,  there 
to  discuss  with  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  the 
Austrian  minister  the  best  means  of  making 
this  great  combination. 


THE  GUILD  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Dickens  and  Sir  E. 
Lytton  Buhver  to  establish  a new  institution 
for  struggling  authors  and  artists,  has  now 
assumed  a definite  and  hopeful  form.  The 
first  performance  of  Sir  Edward’s  play  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  is  to  take  place  at 
Devonshire  House  on  16th  of  May,  in  presence 
of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert.  The  society 
or  guild  will  embrace  the  several  objects  which 
the  members  of  a profession  may  be  most  dis- 
posed to  secure — such  as  life  insurances,  an- 
nuities, pensions,  &c.  An-institute  will  also 
be  established,  with  certain  duties,  salaries, 
and  free  residences,  consistent  with  the  habits 
and  comforts  of  gentlemen.  There  will  be 
a warden,  with  a salary  of  200/.  a-year  and  a 
house;  members  with  170/.  and  a house,  or 
200/.  without;  and  associates  with  100/.  a- 
year.  There  are  men  more  of  scientific  than 
of  literary  pursuits — men  who  cannot  properly 
he  described  as  either  literary  men  or  artists, 
but  who  have  sacrificed  worldly  prosperity  for 
the  love  of  science  in  some  one  or  other  of  its 
various  branches,  whom  it  would  be  well  to 
assist  by  a similar  institution,  since  they  can- 
not, properly  speaking,  hope  to  benefit  by  a 
foundation  devoted  to  literature  and  art.  We 
hope,  ere  long,  to  see  both  of  these  desirable 
institutes  and  guilds  well  established. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS  CONCERNING 
BUILDING. 

Improvement  in  Planing  Machines  for  dress- 
ing  the  Edges  of  Boards. — According  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Mr.  E. 
Cornell,  of  Boston,  has  taken  out  a patent  for 
this  and  thus  describes  it: — “The  first  part 
relates  to  the  method  of  gearing  the  top  and 
bottom  feed  rollers,  so  that  they  shall  move  to- 
gether, and  remain  in  gear,  to  whatever  extent 
they  may  be  separated  by  varying  thicknesses 
of  plank  ; and  this  part  of  my  invention  con- 
sists in  communicating  motion  from  one  roller 
to  the  other  by  means  of  a cog  pinion  on  the 
arbor  of  each,  connected  by  a cog  wheel  with 
an  outer  and  inner  range  of  cogs,  the  inner 
range  engaging  the  cogs  of  the  pinion  on  the 
arbor  of  the  lower  roller,  and  the  outer  range 
engaging  the  cogs  of  the  pinion  on  the  arhor 
of  the  upper  roller ; the  arbor  of  the  cog  wheel 
being  hung  and  connected  by  a link  or  links 
with  the  arbor  of  the  lower  roller,  and  by 
another  link  or  links  with  the  arbor  of  the 
upper  roller,  so  that  as  the  rollers  are  drawn 
nearer  together  or  separated,  the  cog  wheel  will, 
by  reason  of  these  links,  vibrate  between  the 
two  pinions,  and  remain  in  gear  with  them. 

The  second  part  of  my  invention  relates  to 
the  method  of  operating  one  of  the  cutter 
wheels,  for  either  edging,  or  tongueing,  or 
grooving  the  tapering  edge  of  plank  ; and  this 
part  of  my  invention  consists  in  operating  the 
machinery  which  causes  the  cutter  wheel  gra- 
dually to  approach  towards,  or  recede  from, 
the  line  of  motion  of  the  plank,  by  the  passage 
of  the  plank  over,  and  in  contact  with,  one  or 
more  cogs  or  spur  wheels,  so  that  this  motion 
shall  be  received  from,  and  correspond  with 
the  motion  of  the  plank. 

And  this  part  of  my  invention  also  consists 
in  interposing,  at  some  point  in  the  gearing 
between  the  wheel  or  wheels  operated  by  the 
plank,  raid  the  sliding  frame  or  carriage  which 
carries  the  cutter  wheel,  a reversing  gear,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  machine  to  work 
from  the  narrow  towards  the  wide  end,  or  from 
the  wide  towards  the  narrow  end,  and,  if  sus- 
pended, will  edge  the  plank  parallel  to  the 
other  edge. 

Claim. — What  I claim,  therefore,  as  my  in- 
vention, is  the  method  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, of  communicating  motion  from  the 
bottom  to  the|  top  roller,  by  the  two  pinions 
combined  with  the  wheel  having  the  inner  and 
outer  rim  of  cogs,  by  means  of  the  joint  links, 
substantially  as  described,  and  for  the  purpose 
specified. 
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I also  claim  operating  the  machinery  for 
carrying  the  cutter  wheel  towards  or  from  the 
line  of  motion  of  the  plank,  by  the  passage  of 
the  plank  over,  and  in  contact  with,  a spur 
wheel  or  wheels,  substantially  as  described, 
whereby  the  motion  of  the  cutter  wheel,  for 
edging  tapering  planks,  will  be  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  motion  of  the  plank  itself,  as 
described. 

I also  claim  interposing  between  the  wheel 
or  wheels  actuated  by  the  plank  and  the  car- 
riage of  the  cutter  wheel,  a running  motion 
substantially  as  described,  by  means  of  which 
the  machine  can  be  made  to  act  on  the  plank 
from  the  narrow  to  the  wide  end,  or  vice  versa, 
or,  by  suspending  its  operation,  edge  the  plank 
with  parallel  sides,  as  described.” 

For  an  Improved  Arrangement  of  Arches  in 
Bridge  Trusses.  Mr.  C.  M.  Pennington,  Rome, 
Georgia,  says: — “The  nature  of  my  invention 
consists  in  a certain  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  upright  and  inverted  arches,  by  which 
all  thrust  against  the  abutments  or  piers  is  pre- 
vented, and  at  the  same  time  securing  a per- 
manent structure. 

Claim. — Having  thus  fully  described  my 
invention,  what  I claim  therein  as  nesv  is  the 
method  herein  described  of  combining  and 
arranging  the  several  arches  of  a bridge,  so  as 
to  make  each  arch,  alternately,  the  upright  and 
inverted  arch,  as  it  passes  from  one  span  of 
the  bridge  to  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  when 
one  set  of  said  arches  have  their  remotest  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  their  greatest  sus- 
taining points  directly  over  and  under  the 
points,  when  the  other  set  of  arches  are 
changing  from  upright  or  inverted  arches,  or 
vice  versa.” 

For  an  Improved  Method  of  Loosening  Me- 
tallic Cores  from  Hollow  Castings.  Mr.  John 
C.  Parry,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  says  : — “ It 
is  a well-known  fact  that  iron  shrinks  as  it 
cools,  and  a kettle  of  the  kind  I am  describing 
will  shrink  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  every  foot 
in  diameter. 

Claim. — What  I claim  as  my  invention  in 
the  above  described  mode  of  casting,  is  the 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  core  or  inner 
metallic  flask  of  a hollow  casting  when  the 
metal  begins  to  cool,  so  as  to  loosen  the  core 
(by  the  contraction  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
water),  sufficiently  to  remove  it  without  injury 
to  the  casting.” 


TREVES  AND  MAYENCE .* 

In  reviewing  the  vast  and  varied  monuments 
of  ancient  days  which  that  remarkable  city, 
Treves,  presents,  the  visitor  who  has  entered  its 
walls  in  the  spirit  of  antiquarian  inquiry,  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  a mournful  conviction 
that  the  destruction  of  the  great  works  of 
ancient  art  which  once  so  profusely  covered 
the  soil,  has  been  effected  by  the  slow  and 
callous  hands  of  ignorance  and  indifference, — 
engines  more  pernicious  than  the  effects  of 
time  or  the  revolutions  of  nations.  A feeling 
of  veneration  for  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
was  in  the  middle  ages  so  uncommon,  that  we 
fail  to  discern  a trace  of  it.  It  is  therefore  a 
pleasing  tribute  to  quote  an  exception  in  the 
lamentation  of  a poet  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  especially  since  it  was  penned  over  the 
ruins  of  Treves. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bui’gon  has  happily  transferred 
the  sentiment  of  this  beautiful  elegy  to  his 
English  version 

“ How  much  of  power — how  much  of  pride 
And  beauty,  which  should  longer  brave 
The  might  of  Time’s  resistless  tide. 

Lies  wreck'd  around  you,  men  of  Treves, 
Who  live  beside  the  blue  Moselle, 

And  quaff  the  stream  ye  love  so  well. 

When  gazing  on  your  fallen  state, 

Methought  I gazed  on  mighty  Rome  : 

The  tottering  wall — the  ruined  gate — 

The  wreck  of  many  a regal  dome — 

All  that  at  Rome  I sigh’d  to  see, 

I saw  again,  old  Treves,  in  thee. 

I spied  amid  thy  yellow  corn 
A thousand  signs  of  sure  decay  : 

The  shrub  had  sprung  where,  bleak  and  worn. 
Still  proudly  rose  thy  turrets  grey ; 

And  flowers  of  sweetest  breath  and  hue 
Along  thy  broken  arches  grew. 

* From  “ Collectanea  Antiqua,”  by  0.  Roach  Smith, 
F.S.A.  J.  R.  Smith,  Compton-street,  London. 
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The  statues  of  thy  goils  lay  there, 

Profaned,  and  prostrate  at  my  feet ; 

While  here  an  altar,  there  a prayer. 

Or  votive  sculpture,  strew’ d the  street, 
Spreading  its  shining  fragments  o’er 
The  soil  it  sanctitied  before. 

And  there  were  tombs,  unknown  to  fame. 

Their  classic  epitaphs  defaced  ; 

And  gravestones,  breathing  still  the  name 
Which  Love’s  own  faithful  hand  had  traced; 
Now  lying  in  some  desert  spot. 

Half  hid,  uncared  for,  and  forgot. 

What  may  withstand  the  stream  of  Time  ? 

It  laid  those  giant  columns  low. 

Which  Hercules  once  rear’d  sublime, 

That  earth  and  sea  their  bounds  might  know; 
And  shall  we  alter  Time’s  decrees 
For  relics  fair  and  frail  as  these  ?” 

Mayence,  unlike  Treves,  is  well  known  to 
English  tourists.  It  is  a large  town,  of  im- 
posing appearance,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  near  the  junction  of  the  Maine.* 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Maguntiacum  of  the 
Romans,  one  of  the  most  important  of  their 
stations  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  scene  of  many 
bloody  contests  under  the  Roman  domination, 
as  well  as  in  the  middle  ages  and  down  to  our 
own  times.  The  history  of  Mayence  is  a long 
story  of  invasions  and  massacres,  war  and 
rapine.  At  the  present  day  the  town  is  60 
strongly  garrisoned,  that  it  is  difficult,  when  in 
it,  to  believe  that  you  are  not  in  some  con- 
demned place,  under  military  surveillance : 
soldiers  meet  you  everywhere,  in-doors  and 
out,  and  you  may  walk  for  miles  before  you 
feel  free  from  guard-rooms  and  outposts.  All 
the  great  monuments  of  antiquity  have  been 
swept  away,  or,  what  bombshells  and  fire  have 
spared,  peaceful  selfishness  and  ignorance  have 
seized  upon  ; so  that,  between  the?e  calami- 
tous scourges,  M ayence  has  none  of ; he  grander 
monuments  of  ancient  days,  such  as  we  see  at 
Treves,  left,  to  give  a noiim  of  her  former 
grandeur.  In  the  citadel  is  a mass  of  masonry, 
called  the  Tower  of  Drusus  (which  we  did  not 
see,  as  strangers  are  not  admitted),  and  at 
Zahlbach,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  are  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct;  and  these  are  all  the 
Roman  autiquities  that  meet  the  eye.  It  is  in 
the  public  museum  we  must  look  for  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  city. 

There,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
portance of  Maguntiacum ; for,  although  the 
museum  is  comparatively  of  recent  founda- 
tion, its  spacious  rooms  are  filled  with  local 
antiquities,  such  as  we  can  form  no  conception 
of  from  any  museum  in  our  own  country.  In 
the  Mayence  collection  one  does  not  see  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  Nineveh, or  reliques 
of  art  of  all  ages  and  countries  in  friendly 
alliance  with  each  other;  but  the  antiquary 
views  instead  the  antiquities  of  Mayence.f 

While  most  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Treves 
indicate  the  refinements  of  peace  and  the 
flourishing  condition  of  a great  city  abounding 
in  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  monuments  of 
Mayence,  on  the.  contrary,  partake  largely  of 
the  military  character  of  the  place.  The 
number  of  sepulchral  inscriptions  relating  to 
soldiers  of  various  legions  and  cohorts  sta- 
tioned at  Maguntiacum,  is  very  considerable. 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  fourth  legion,  sur- 
named  Maceclonica  j the  fourteenth,  surnamed 
Gemina,  Martia,  Victrix  j the  sixteenth  and 
the  twenty-second,  surnamed  Primigenia.  The 
first  and  the  last  of  these  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  One  formula  seems  to  have  been 
closely  adhered  to  in  these  epitaphs.  It  com- 
prises the  name,  parentage,  and  family  of  the 
deceased,  the  native  town  and  country,  the 
name  of  the  legion  or  of  the  auxiliary  body  to 
which  he  belonged,  his  age,  and  the  term  tf 
his  military  servitude;  concluding,  usually, 
with  the  expression,  heres  posuit,  or  heredes 
posuerunt,  or  some  analogous  expression,  as 
frater  posuit,  or,  simply,  hie  situs  est.  Many 
of  these  were  discovered  at  Zahlbach,  now  "a 
* Mayence  is  usually  approached  by  the  Rhine,  the 
steamers  which  daily  ply  to  and  from  Cologne  affording  a 
quick  and  easy  mode  of  transit ; while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  river  scenery  affords  an  incessant  succession  of  views, 
which  keep  the  voyager  excited  with  wonder  and  delight. 
A day  would  be  expended  in  reaching  Coblenz  from  Treves, 
■either  by  the  Moselle  or  by  land.  Should  the  traveller, 
however,  he  inclined  to  visit  Mayence  from  Treves  by  land, 
he  may  accomplish  the  journey  easily  in  two  days.  The 
route  would  be  by  Birkenfeld  and  Kreutznaeh. 

t In  our  British  Museum,  at  London,  there  is  not  one 
roont,  nor,  I believe,  a portion  of  a room,  devoted  to  the 
antiquities  of  London ! 


small  village  near  Mayence,  on  the  sides  of  the 
high  road,  and  upwards  of  a dozen  have  been 
set  up  near  the  spot  where  they  were  disinterred. 
The  letters  are  well  cut,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  stones,  which  appear  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin,  is  generally  pointed  and  ornamented. 
***** 

An  Archseological  Society  was  established  a 
few  years  ago  at  Mayence.  To  the  present 
year  it  has  published  238  pages  octavo,  and 
33  pages  quarto,  with  some  well-executed 
engravings.  The  chief  contributors  are,  Dr. 
Emele,  Herrn  Kehrein,  Hennes,  Klein,  Kiilb, 
W.  and  L.  Lindenschmidt,  Becker,  Barfus, 
Kaufmann,  and  Dr.  Iveuscher ; and  the  papers 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Roman  and  Frankish 
antiquities  of  Mayence  and  its  vicinity. 

Opposite  Mayence,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a bridge  of  boats,  is  Castel,  the  site  of  a 
Roman  castellum,  round  which  appears  to  have 
grown  up  a town  of  some  extent ; for  altars 
and  inscriptions  referring  to  temples  and  build- 
ings have  been  found  there,  as  well  as  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  miscellaneous  antiquities, 
some  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
museums  of  Mayence,  Wiesbaden,  and  Berlin, 
but  others  have  been  caught  up  and  carried  off 
by  dealers  and  curiosity  hunters.  A railway 
connects  Castel  with  Wiesbaden,  which  can 
thus  be  visited  without  loss  of  time;  and 
under  any  circumstances,  the  antiquary  should 
inspect  the  museum,  as  it  contains  many  ob- 
jects found  at  Mayence  and  in  its  vicinity. 
The  name  of  Wiesbaden  is  so  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  pursuits  so  far  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  science,  that  of  all  places  it  will  be 
the  last  to  be  suspected  of  supporting  a mu- 
seum of  antiquities  rivalling  that  of  Mayence 
itself.  The  town  is  the  Cheltenham  or  Leam- 
ington of  the  Rhine,  and  has  much  of  the 
aspect  of  those  places ; dull  and  languid,  with 
the  set  forms  and  gyrations  of  fashion,  and  an 
under-current  of  gambling  and  other  vicious 
pleasures,  upon  which  the  idle  and  profligate 
contrive  to  exist.  The  museum  seems  but 
little  known  to,  and  is  certainly  not  appre- 
ciated by,  the  people  of  the  place.  We  tried 
at  all  the  booksellers’  shops  to  obtain  some 
catalogue  of  its  contents,  or  some  work  to  di- 
rect us  to  the  local  antiquities  of  the  place,  but 
in  vain.  Neither  did  we  succeed  better  at  the 
institution.  It  is  true  the  objects  in  the  differ- 
ent rooms  are  labelled,  but  the  writing  is  fre- 
quently illegible  and  always  too  brief,  except 
for  the  loungers  of  the  place  who  saunter 
through  the  apartments  to  wile  away  the  time. 
The  antiquary  of  France  or  England  should  not 
attempt  to  visit  the  Wiesbaden  museum,  with- 
out first  calling  upon  the  liberal  and  intelligent 
director,  Herr  Ilabel,  of  Schierstein,  near  Bi- 
berich,  to  whose  munificent  disposition,  I have 
been  informed,  we  are  indebted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  museum.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  system  of  classifica- 
tion adopted  in  this  institution.  All  that  is 
wanted  by  the  foreigner  is  some  catalogue  to 
which  he  could  refer  for  the  history  of  the 
various  objects,  to  know  if  an  account  has 
been  published,  and  if  so,  where. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  striking  monu- 
ments is  the  bas-relief  of  Mithraic  groups 
found  at  Haddernheim,  near  Frankfort.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  usual  representations  of  Mithras 
and  his  symbols,  it  contains  several  subsidiary 
figures  not  commonly  met  with.  The  stone  is 
elaborately  sculptured  on  both  sides,  and  is  in 
fair  preservation.  It  may  be  compared  with 
the  analogous  remains  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  station  at  Housesteads,  on  the  Roman 
wall  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.* 
A bronze  door  or  gate,  dug  up  a short  time 
since  at  Mayence,  claims  notice.  It  is  of  large 
size  and  ornamented  with  a trellis  pattern,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  broken  up  by  the  excava- 
tors and  sold  for  old  metal. 


An  Old  Clerk  of  Works.  — Died  on 
the  14th  inst.,  at  Windsor,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins.  lie  was 
principal  clerk  of  the  works  during  the  restora- 
tion of  Windsor  Castle  in  the  reigns  of  George 
the  Fourth  and  William  the  Fourth,  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Sir  Jeffery  Wyatville. 

* See  Hodgson’s  “Roman  Wall  and  South  1 indole/ ' 
p.  190,  and  Bruce’s  “ Roman  Wall,"  p.  401. 
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LIVERPOOL  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES. 

The  Cornwallis-street  model  establishment, 
the  first  of  the  three  new  ones  sanctioned  by 
the  Council  when  the  imperfect  erections 
reared  in  the  outset  were  found  to  be  self- 
supporting,  is  now  on  the  eve  of  being  opened. 
The  building  exteriorly  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  of  red  bricks,  with  massive  stone  quoins 
and  dressings  of  a light  red.  The  front,  to 
Cornwallis-street,  has  two  loggias,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  centre,  under  arcades.  In  each 
loggia  there  are  two  entrance  doors,  one  for 
males,  the  other  for  females.  Two  glass  doors 
admit  to  the  second-class  private  baths,  and, 
by  a wide  staircase,  to  the  first-class  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  first-class  plunge  baths  have 
an  area  of  upwards  of  1,000  feet  of  water 
space.  There  are  two  tepid  swimming  baths. 
On  the  margin  of  the  baths  are  pillars,  which 
carry  arches,  making  an  arcaded  walk  around. 
On  the  top  of  this  arcade  the  private  baths  are 
arranged  : they  project  about  4 feet,  form- 
ing something  like  a blind  gallery,  leaving  the 
space  above  the  plunge  bath  open  to  the  roof. 
It  is  40  feet  in  height.  The  roof  is  of  corru- 
gated iron,  and  the  whole  of  the  centre  space 
being  formed  of  rough  plate  glass,  ground  on 
one  side,  a mellow  light  is  diffused  into  the 
apartment.  The  trottoir  around  the  baths  is 
of  asphalte,  and  there  are  twenty-seven  dress- 
ing-rooms. The  baths,  when  filled,  will  have 
a varying  depth,  according  to  the  incline,  from 
2 feet  G inches  at  the  upper  end  to  5 feet  9 
inches  below.  Fault  being  found  with  the 
usual  tile  lining  of  the  floors  of  previou 
plunge  baths,  the  present  are  floored,  as  a 
experiment,  with  Portland  cement.  In  thu 
private  baths,  which  run  around  the  galleriese 
there  are  in  all  forty-three  bath-rooms,  ten 
being  first-class,  seventeen  second,  and  sixteen 
third  class.  The  baths  are  of  polished  zinc. 
The  washhouses,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
building  are  two  stories  high, — the  upper  but 
half  a story  supported  on  an  arcade,  leaving 
the  central  area  open  to  the  roof.  If  com- 
pletely fitted  up,  there  will  be  room  for  ninety 
washerwomen  in  the  establishment  at  once. 
Each  stall  is  perfectly  partitioned  off,  and 
furnished  with  two  tubs ; but  twenty-five  of 
the  stalls  are  made  larger  than  others,  and 
have  in  addition  a third  tub,  or  “ dolly.”  In 
the  engine-room  there  are  two  very  large 
boilers,  on  the  Cornish  principle, — one  for  hot 
water,  the  other  for  steam.  From  one  end  of 
the  hot  water  boiler  a pipe,  8 inches  in  dia- 
meter, proceeds,  and  circulates  around  the 
whole  of  the  pipe-gallery,  letting  off  jets  to 
warm  the  various  rooms,  the  water  returning  to 
the  boiler,  which  it  enters  in  front.  By  this 
means  the  water  is  kept  continually  in  circu- 
lation, at  a temperature  of  120  degrees.  The 
steam-boiler  furnishes  steam  for  the  washing- 
tubs,  for  driving  the  steam-engine,  and  heating 
the  upper  and  plunge  baths.  The  baths  were 
commenced  in  November,  1849.  Their  esti- 
mated cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  with  fixtures, 
furniture,  and  apparatus,  is  8,800/.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  establishment  will  not  only  be 
self-supporting,  but  will  yield  a surplus  re- 
venue. 


“ A VOICE  FROM  THE  CROWD  ” OF 
ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

As  a member  of  the  profession,  though  a 
subordinate  one,  I often  find  my  thoughts 
wandering  into  the  vista  of  futurity,  and  in 
that  dim  perspective  of  the  prospects  of  the 
Profession,  I am  puzzled  to  discover  what  will 
become  of  us,  the  architects’  assistants,  among 
all  the  full-blown  and  budding  talent  with 
which  the  rather  weedy  garden  of  architecture 
is  besprinkled.  “What  will  become  of  us?” 
is  the  question  that  continually  thrusts  itself 
upon  my  attention;  “and  Echo  answers” 
“ What  ?”  Even  during  the,  comparatively 
speaking,  short  time  that  I have  been  one  of 
“ the  small  fry”  of  the  Profession,  great 
changes  have  taken  place,  unhappily  not  for 
the  better ; and  day  by  day  the  prospect 
becomes  more  circumscribed  and  darkened, 
and  the  chance  of  emancipation  more  remote. 
When  I take  up  the  papers,  and  see  in  the 
pages  devoted  to  advertisements  the  numbers 
who  are  desirous  of  entering  into  the  Profes- 
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sion,  and  the  number  of  architects  having 
“vacancies  ” in  their  offices  for  articled  pupils 
(and  I fear  me  “ sub  rosa  ” in  their  pockets 
for  the  premiums),  I cannot  help  exclaiming, 

“ What ! will  the  line  stretch  out  till  the  crack  of 
doom  ?" 

Surely  things  cannot  be  so  very  prosperous 
in  the  world  architectural  as  to  demand  this 
constant  increase  in  its  future  members,  when 
we  find  architects  in  the  same  breath  adver- 
tising for  assistants  who  must  possess  almost 
all  the  qualifications  for  architects  and  artists 
too,  at  a remuneration  of  from  thirty  shillings 
to  two  pounds  per  week,  or  otherwise  princi- 
pals want  to  keep  all  the  “ loaves  and  fishes  ” 
to  themselves. 

To  me,  Mr.  Editor,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
fession is  already  overstocked : the  late  railway 
mania  has  been  a powerful  auxiliary  in  bring- 
ing this  about.  Every  parent  or  guardian  who 
had  a son  or  ward  he  did  not  know  what  else 
to  do  with,  articled  him  either  to  an  architect 
or  engineer,  because  he  anticipated  that  there 
was  “ a good  time  coming  ” for  that  “sort  of 
thing,”  and  the  result  has  been,  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  that  there  are  numberless  young 
men  who  have  spent  small  fortunes  in  the 
Study  of  their  profession,  either  totally  unoccu- 
pied, or  compelled  by  dire  necessity  to  accept 
such  remuneration  as  a London  mason  or 
joiner  would  indignantly  refuse ; and  why  is 
this,  Mr.  Editor  ? Because  the  profession  is 
overstocked.  These  “ latter  day  ” pupils 
appear  before  us  of  the  ancien  regime  as 
Banquo’s  ghost  did  to  Macbeth, 

“ And  push  us  from  our  stools.” 

“ Our  pupils  can  do  what  we  have  to  do. 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  paid  clerks,”  say 
some  architects  : and  why,  gentlemen.  I would 
ask  you,  can  you  not  afford  to  keep  paid  clerks  ? 
Because  you  take  too  many  pupils,  and  for  too 
short  periods:  and  what  is  the  after  result? 
Why  that  those  among  them  who  happen  to 
be  born  with  “ silver  spoons  ” in  their  mouths 
Commence  practising  (?)  for  themselves,  and 
the  patronage  of  these  degenerate  days  (little 
though  it  be,  God  wot !)  becomes  distributed 
among  so  many,  that  there  is  not  only  scarce  a 
crust  left  for  us  poor  paid  clerks,  but  the 
architect  himself  gets  very  indifferent  cheese 
to  his. 

Under  such  circumstances,  who  can  wonder 
at  the  present  state  of  public  competition  ? 
Pupils  are  but  half  educated,  and  consequently 
become  only  half-bred  architects,  possessing  j 
none  of  the  finer  feelings  for  the  profession 
that  should  exist.  Who  can  wonder,  then,  that 
they  truckle  to  the  call  of  some  liberal-minded 
committeemen,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
hearts,  ostentatiously  offer  a paltry  five  or  ten 
pounds  to  the  lucky  competitor  who  shall  fur- 
nish them  with  a design  for  some  public 
structure,  whose  cost  will  probably  be  some 
seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  ? 

“ Oh  ! shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ?” 

An  Architect’s  Assistant. 


ssoofejK 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  Corrected  to  December  31, 
1850.  London:  Clowes  and Sons.  1851. 
The  principles  on  which  this  catalogue  is 
framed  are  somewhat  novel.  The  plan  which 
has  been  most  generally  adopted  by  scientific 
societies,  is  a classed  catalogue,  or  one  having 
a number  of  distinct  sections,  one  for  each  im- 
portant subject,  having  the  authors  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  in  each  section,  thus  forming  a 
number  of  distinct  catalogues.  Another  plan, 
sometimes  followed,  was  to  have  two  distinct 
catalogues,  one  of  authors’  names  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  the  other  of  subjects  also 
alphabetically,  in  both  cases  the  full  titles  of 
the  works  being  given.  The  first  plan  involved 
great  uncertainty  and  inconvenience,  was  any- 
thing but  precise,  and  in  almost  all  cases  a 
universal  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
authors’  names  had  eventually  to  be  resorted 
to,  and  printed  as  an  appendix,  or  index  to  the 
body  of  the  work. 

The  Catalogue  under  consideration  differs 


entirely  from  both  of  these.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
catalogue  of  names,  and  an  index  of  matters, 
interpolated  together  into  one  universal  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  6othat  thatunitywhichis  of 
such  unquestionable  convenience  in  a work  of 
this  kind,  is  preserved  throughout.  The  princi- 
pal entry  is  the  author’s  name,  under  which 
head  a complete  transcript  of  the  title  page  is 
given.  The  chief  subject,  or  subjects,  treated 
of,  are  then  taken  out,  for  the  index  of  matters, 
and  cross  referenced  to  the  different  authors, 
so  that  all  the  authors  on  any  particular  sub- 
ject may  be  seen  at  a glance,  by  simply  refer- 
ring to  the  subject  entry. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  James 
Forrest,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manbey, 
the  secretary,  and  they  have  produced  what 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  engineering 
student,  who  will  find  in  this  library  most  of 
the  best  works  on  his  profession.  It  contains 
3,000  volumes  and  1,500  tracts,  and  we  hope 
that  this  publication  may  lead  to  its  further  en- 
richment by  the  members  and  their  friends. 

The  Hand-Book  to  the  County  Courts.  By 
D.  E.  Colombine,  Solicitor.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  London,  1851. 

Since  the  extension  of  County  Court  prac- 
tice it  has  become  much  more  necessary  than 
before  that  the  public  generally  should  obtain 
a knowledge  of  the  various  proceedings  to  be 
adopted  by  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  We 
have  here,  accordingly,  the  whole  familiarly 
explained  by  a member  of  the  Profession, 
whose  name  is  very  well  known,  and  will 
doubtless  itself  constitute  a recommendation  to 
readers  and  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  law  either  as  plain- 
tiffs or  defendants. 


iHi0ceIIanfa, 

State  of  Egyptian  Monuments. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Alhenceum,  speaking  of 
the  damage  which  is  being  done  to  the  relics 
of  old  Egypt,  says, — “ It  would  be  no  easy 
task  to  collect  in  what  way  the  spoliations 
are  to  be  explained.  In  one  place  certainly  we 
know  the  Turks  have  been  at  work, — in  ano- 
ther, the  antiquaries  ; but  in  others,  it  is  quite 
a puzzle  to  think  how  so  much  destruction 
can  have  been  performed  without  apparent 
notice  of  any  kind.  However,  so  it  is  : — and 
really,  while  there  still  remains  something 
worth  preserving,  I cannot  help  suggesting 
that  much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  supineness  of 
that  very  large  class  of  persons  who  profess  to 
take  an  interest  in  Egyptian  antiquities.  The 
proper  plan,  I think,  would  be,  to  direct  what- 
ever influence  coidd  be  brought  to  bear  to  such 
a useful  end  to  the  formation  of  a committee, 
consisting  of  the  principal  consuls  and  resi- 
dents in  Egypt,  charged  with  watching  over 
the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  the 
country,  and  supplied  of  course  with  funds  to 
pay  for  guardians  and  inspectors.  If  such  a 
committee  were  formed,  with  of  course  the 
sanction  of  the  Government, — some  considera- 
ble good  might  be  done  ; and  I believe  there 
are  many  Europeans  who  would  not  be  sorry 
to  relieve  the  somewhat  monotonous  life  of 
Egypt  by  making  themselves  busy  on  this  sub- 
ject. Some  of  them  would  be  going  up  the 
country  every  year.  They  would  be  in  com- 
munication with  all  travellers  ; and  with  ease 
to  themselves — and  surely  profit  to  the  world 
— would  perform  their  self-imposed  duty. 
It  maybe  said — Why  do  they  not  spontaneously 
organize  such  a committee  ? The  answer  is, — 
because  the  courage  required  would  be  too 
great.  One  of  the  first  things  they  would 
have  to  do,  would  be  to  interfere  with  travel- 
lers, who  would  go  home  and  write  books  full 
of  terrible  denunciations  against  them.  Yet  it 
is  obvious,  that  if  we  wish  to  make  the  natives 
respect  the  monuments,  we  must  begin  by 
respecting  them  ourselves.  If  we  undertake 
to  prevent  the  Arabs  from  drawing  quaint 
boats  and  caricatures  on  the  walls,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan,  we  must 
interdict  celebrated  engineers  and  others  from 
covering  half  a ceiling  with  their  names  in 
gigantic  letters  scrawled  with  a tar-brush,  and 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 


record  of  the  presence  of  a pleasant  practical 
member  of  Parliament  in  a modern  mis-shapen 
cartouche  on  the  columns  of  Carnac.  Again, 
how  can  we,  with  any  chance  of  being  attended 
to,  forbid  the  Turk  to  demolish  a propylon 
for  the  purpose  of  making  powder-works,  if 
we  cannot  prevent  other  barbarians  from 
smashing  a whole  chamber  in  order  to  carry 
off  a historical  record  which  derives  its  whole 
value  and  authenticity  from  its  existence  in 
that  chamber?  To  save  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  necessary  to 
surround  them  with  a kind  of  superstitious 
respect;  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  a body 
which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  whole  corps 
of  savans  in  Europe,  and  the  support  of  the 
European  governments. 

Furniture  in  the  Old  Time. — It  was 
not  usual,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  possess 
much  furniture,  for  in  those  times  of  inse- 
curity, any  thing  movable,  which  could  not 
easily  be  concealed,  was  never  safe  from  plun- 
derers. Benches,  on  which  several  persons 
could  sit  together,  and  a stool  or  a chair  for  a 
guest  of  more  consideration,  were  the  only 
seats.  A bed  was  a usual  article  of  furniture 
in  the  bower  or  chamber  ; though  there  were, 
no  doubt,  in  large  mansions,  chambers  set 
apart  as  bedrooms,  as  well  as  chambers  in 
which  there  was  no  bed,  or  in  which  a bed 
could  be  made  for  the  occasion.  The  bed 
seems  usually  to  have  consisted  merely  of  a 
sack  filled  with  straw,  and  laid  on  a bench  or 
board.  Hence  words  used  commonly  to 
signify  the  bed  itself  were  “bench,”  and 
“straw;”  and  even  in  King  Alfred’s  trans- 
lation of  Bede,  the  statement,  “ he  ordered  to 
prepare  a bed  for  him,”  is  expressed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  literally  by,  “ he  ordered  to  prepare 
straw  for  him.”  All,  in  fact,  that  had  to  be 
done  when  a bed  was  wanted,  was  to  take  the 
bed-sack  out  of  the  cyst , or  chest,  fill  it  with 
fresh  straw,  and  lay  it  on  the  bench.  In 
ordinary  houses  it  is  probable  that  the  bench 
for  the  bed  was  placed  in  a recess  at  the  side 
of  the  room;  in  the  manner  we  still  see  in 
Scotland. — Art  Journal. 

Opening  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion.— We  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  opening  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  is  to  be  one  worthy  of 
the  unparalleled  occasion.  Her  Majesty  is  to 
open  the  Exhibition  in  State  on  May-day  at 
mid-day,  in  the  midst  of  anthems  and  music, 
trumpets,  cannon,  and  other  display  of  a 
formal  and  official  as  well  as  imposing  order. 
Prince  Albert,  the  presiding  genius  of  inter- 
national union  and  peace,  will,  at  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  read  a brief  report  of 
proceedings  to  her  Majesty  while  seated  in  a 
chair  of  state  to  the  north  of  the  transept 
centre,  and  a procession  will  afterwards  parade 
the  aisles  to  the  sound  of  martial  music — no 
longer  in  the  devil’s  service,  but  in  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  played  by  the  great 

organs  of  the  Exhibition. The  attention  of 

the  proper  authorities  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
neglected  state  of  the  Park  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  building.  Several  corre- 
spondents have  taken  the  present  opportunity 
of  complaining  to  us  of  the  state  of  things  there, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Times  has  also 
drawn  attention  to  it. 

Novelty  in  Letter-Press  Printing. 
— Among  the  various  designs  recently  got  up 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  Great  Exhibition,  we  may 
mention  a curious  specimen  of  typography, 
executed  by  Mr.  Robert  Ramsay  (of  the  North 
British  Advertiser  office).  It  represents  a front 
view  of  the  Free  Church  College,  and  is  exe- 
cuted so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  an  en- 
graving or  woodcut.  It  is  composed  entirely 
of  moveable  types,  amounting  in  number  to 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  in- 
dependent of  upwards  of  eighty  feet  of  brass 
rule. 

Peel  Monument  for  Preston. — Mr. 
Duckett’s  model  of  a statue  has  been  approved 
of  by  the  committee,  with  liberty  to  the  artist 
to  alter  the  portrait  as  he  may  see  fit  after 
visiting  the  International  Exhibition,  where 
numerous  busts  of  Sir  Robert,  it  is  said,  will 
be  exhibited.  The  model  of  a pedestal,  by  the 
same  artist  was  also  selected,  and  a great  block 
of  limestone  has  been  bespoken.  The  site  has 
been  fixed  at  the  end  of  Cross-street. 
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Bury,  Lancashire. — A church  has  just 
been  commenced  at  Holcombe,  near  Bury, 
Lancashire,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T. 
Holmes,  architect,  of  Bury,  to  contain  about 
500  sittings.  It  is  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  GO  feet  by  21  feet 
6 inches  ; north  aisle,  40  feet  by  12  feet 
3 inches;  south  ditto,  60  feet  4 inches  by 
12  feet  3 inches ; transept  on  north  side, 
25  feet  by  19  feet  3 inches;  chancel,  23  feet 
9 inches  by  15  feet,  and  north  vestry,  14 
feet  by  12  feet;  western  tower,  11  feet  6 
inches  inside ; the  entire  cost  to  be  about 
2,250/.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  imposing  in  Lancashire.  The 
present  contract  does  not  include  a spire;  but 
it  is  intended  to  erect  one  at  a future  time. 
The  height  of  the  tower  is  about  70  feet : the 
spire  will  be  about  the  same.  Mr.  Haworth, 
of  Helrashore,  is  the  mason,  and  Mr.  John 
Wild,  of  Ramsbottom,  does  the  remainder  of 
the  work. — The  same  architect  has  just  com- 
menced a parsonage,  to  be  built  in  connection 
with  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bury,  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  architecture.  The  entire  cost 
will  be  about  1,050/.  The  Earl  of  Derby  has 
shown  his  good  wishes  towards  the  neighbour- 
hood by  granting  2£  acres  of  ground  for  the 
above.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  and  T. 
Crossleys,  of  Bury. 

Boiler  Explosions. — The  manner  in 
which  many  of  these  explosions  occur  is  thus 
described  by  the  North  British  Mail : — “ We 
had  occasion  to  visit  an  extensive  work  last 
week,  where  a number  of  steam-boilers  were 
at  work,  one  of  them  high-pressure,  which  had 
been  recently  fitted  with  an  apparatus,  which, 
actuated  by  a float  inside  the  boiler,  indicated 
when  the  water  was  too  high  or  too  low,  by 
blowing  an  alarum  whistle.  Whether  the 
tenter  in  charge  did  not  like  to  have  the  whistle 
always  indicating  his  inattention,  or  whether  it 
was  by  accident,  at  all  events,  the  float  was 
removed,  and  the  wheel  at  top  being  fixed 
by  a nail,  the  apparatus  was  inoperative,  and 
j worse  than  useless,  because  it  led  to  a mis- 
I placed  confidence  in  a very  excellent  contriv- 
. ance.”  A diagram  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
I Exchange,  says  the  Manchester  Spectator,  of 
an  absolute  safety-valve,  which  has  been  re- 
gistered by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Foundry.  Its  construction,  although 
simple,  is  very  ingenious,  and  the  objections  to 
the  valves  now  in  use  are  effectually  removed. 
It  is  free  from  all  external  or  internal  spindles 
and  contrivances  intended  to  act  as  guide  rods, 
which  often  corrode,  and  render  the  valve  no 
indicator  of  the  variations  of  pressure.  It  has 
no  external  lever  or  weight,  therefore  cannot 
be  tampered  with  by  being  overloaded ; but,  as 
the  inventor  states  on  the  diagram,  “the  chief 
feature  of  novelty  in  this  safety-valve  consists 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  swaying  backward 
and  forward  motion  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
is  employed  to  keep  the  valve  free,  and  so  re- 
move all  tendency  to  become  fast  in  its  6eat, 
whether  from  mud  or  any  other  cause.  The 
; valve  and  seat  being  portions  of  a sphere,  they 
fit  in  all  positions.”  The  adoption  of  some 
i such  valve  as  this  must  be  a great  means  of 
i safety;  but  it  will  not  obviate  the  very  serious, 

] because  very  common  danger,  arising  from  the 
i employment  of  men  as  engineers  so  ignorant 
i as  to  believe  that  boilers  “ can  stand  any 
i amount  of  pressure,”  or  so  reckless  as  to  tie 
1 down  or  fix  their  valves,  and  to  leave  them 
i while  they  are  off  drinking  or  otherwise  neg- 
t lecting  their  work. 

The  British  Lion  at  Buckingham 
Palace. — Having  read  with  some  interest  the 
(remarks  which  you  have  made  from  time  to 
itime  on  the  works  at  Buckingham  Palace,  I 
. availed  myself  of  the  fine  weather  on  Saturday 
(to  inspect  what  are  called  the  recent  improve- 

Irments.  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your 
(valuable  space  and  my  time  to  attempt  a critique 
non  the  whole  affair,  but  there  are  on  the  two 
iside  piers  of  the  entrance  such  a libel  on  the 
.(supporters  of  the  royal  arms,  as  well  as  on  the 
inartistic  talent  of  the  country,  that  I cannot 
I'erefrain  from  again  calling  attention  to  the 
jnmatter,  in  the  hope  that  some  means  might  be 
iiidevised  to  remove  those  caricatures  of  the  lion 
rand  unicorn  which  have  been  placed  on  the  top 
jifof  the  piers  : not  only  is  the  good  taste  of  every 
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mind  capable  of  forming  the  slightest  opinion 
as  to  how  the  thing  should  have  been  exe- 
cuted, done  violence  to,  in  the  deformities 
committed  on  the  animals  themselves,  but 
every  vulgar  mind  will  ridicule  and  laugh  at 
their  indecency,  and  every  feeling  mind  be 
moved  to  pity  from  their  tortuous  position  : 
should  the  beast  loose  his  grasp  of  the  shield 
for  a moment’s  rest,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
an  ignominious  fall.  Do  pray,  Mr.  Editor, 
use  your  pen  to  effect  the  removal  of  these 
monstrosities  before  the  world  shall  assemble 
in  town  to  witness  and  ridicule  our  royal 
sculptures. — A Looker  On. 

Country  and  Lambeth  Drainage 
Pipes. — As  the  contractors  for  the  supply  of 
the  pipes  for  the  drainage  of  the  town  of 
Rugby,  we  will  thank  you  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  in  reply  to  a letter  in  your  last 
week’s  number,  signed  “Thomas  Smith.” 
Mr.  Smith  insinuates  that  the  pipes  made  at 
our  country  establishment,  and  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  supplied  at  Rugby,  are  of  inferior 
quality  to  those  made  at  Lambeth.  The  only 
pipes  manufactured  by  us  are  of  glazed  stone- 
ware, and  those  made  at  our  country  works  are 
quite  equal  in  quality,  and  by  many  are  con- 
sidered superior,  to  those  made  by  us,  or  any 
other  parties,  at  Lambeth.  It  so  happens,  that 
the  test  recommended  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  the 
pipes  should  be  broken  and  the  body  scru- 
tinised, was  applied  in  the  Rugby  case  with 
unusual  strictness,  and  we  are  authorised  by 
the  engineer  to  state  that,  judged  by  this  test, 
the  pipes  selected  by  him,  and  which  were  of 
our  country  manufacture,  were  at  least  fully 
equal  to  any  sample  of  Lambeth  pipes  sub- 
mitted, and  we  think  that  Mr.  Smith  will  fail 
to  convince  your  readers  that  the  quality  of  an 
article  is  always  to  be  determined  by  the 
locality  where  it  is  manufactured. — Henry 
Doulton  and  Co.* 

Escape  from  Fire.— -The  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire,  merits 
support.  Besides  the  mere  personal  advantage 
of  supporting  the  fire-escape  station  of  the  dis- 
trict, subscriptions  and  donations  ought  to 
flow  into  it  on  the  grounds  of  humanity  gene- 
rally. It  is  the  only  national  means  for  re- 
warding brave  exertions  in  saving  life  from 
fire,  and  expends,  it  appears,  a considerable 
amount  annually  in  cases  deserving  such  public 
testimony  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  generally  it  depends  on 
voluntary  support.  During  the  past  year,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  society’s  men,  the  lives  of 
thirty-six  persons  were  rescued  from  houses  on 
fire  in  London  ; and  the  gradual  decrease  of 
fatal  fires  during  the  few  years  the  society  has 
been  in  active  operation  is  said  to  be  matter  of 
general  acknowledgment.  Additional  good 
might  be  effected  by  augmenting  the  number 
of  its  fire-escape  stations,  but  that  of  course 
depends  on  the  exertions  of  the  public  in  its 
favour,  not  on  those  of  the  society,  who  are 
anxious  to  have  fire-escapes  over  the  whole  of 
London. 

The  Liverpool  Joiners’  Progressive 
Association. — A meeting  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  this  association  was  held  on 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  at  the  rooms  in  Back 
Bold-street.  Amongst  those  on  the  platform 
were  Mr.  Councillor  Picton,  Mr.  H.  T.  Atkin- 
son, and  Mr.  Myers.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Robinson.  There  were  a good  num- 
ber of  operative  joiners  present.  Mr.  Chuck 
moved  the  first  resolution,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that,  having  had  one  year’s  experience 
of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  association, 
both  morally  and  intellectually,  the  meeting 
pledged  itself,  individually  and  collectively,  to 
extend  its  influence  as  far  as  possible,  in  order 
that  their  fellow  workmen  may  all  unite 
in  one  compact  and  public  association. 
Mr.  Picton  seconded  the  resolution,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  present  state  of  the  association. 
It  appeared  that,  during  the  year,  the  numbers 
had  increased  from  thirty  members  to  three 
hundred.  Their  financial  position  was  also 
exceedingly  favourable : they  had  not  only 
paid  all  expenses,  but  there  was  an  encourag- 


* We  have  received  other  letters  on  the  subject,  but  arc 
unable  to  give  them  insertion.  Of  our  own  knowledge,  we 
can  state  that  some  of  the  country-made  pipes  are  very 
bad. — Ed. 


ing  balance  in  hand.  They  had  also  the  room 
in  which  they  were  then  met,  which  was  fitted 
up  as  a reading  and  assembly-room.  A drawing 
school  had  been  established  for  the  younger 
members  of  their  trade,  and  they  had  a small 
library  of  books  presented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Rushton.  This  and  other  appropriate 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

House  Tax  on  Workmen’s  Dwell- 
ings.—The  declared  object  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood  is  to  procure  cheap  and  wholesome 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  he  will  well  consider  the 
effect  of  his  proposed  house  tax  on  compound 
dwellings,  such  as  not  only  those  named  model 
lodging-houses,  but  others  anything  but  a 
model  in  construction,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
medium  order,  which  exist  in  great  numbers  in 
such  towns  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
or  Birkenhead,  &c.  Mr.  William  Laird,  who" 
along  with  others,  built  a number  of  these,  of 
an  improved  description,  at  Birkenhead,  as 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  draws  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  in  the  Times,  and  suggests 
that  such  houses,  being  in  fact  made  up  of 
separate  and  distinct  dwellings,  should  be 
exempt,  unless  where  each  separate  dwelling 
is  of  greater  annual  value  than  20/.  If  not 
exempted,  this  tax  will  assuredly  constitute  just 
such  a hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  dwell- 
ings for  the  working  classes  as  the  window-tax 
itself  has  been ; for  it  is  by  the  erection  of  such 
houses  alone  that  these  dwellings  in  towns  such 
as  London  can  ever  be  improved. 

New^  Independent  Chapel,  Glou- 
cester.— The  style  of  the  building  is  deco- 
rated. The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1850.  The  chapel  is  74  feet  in 
length,  51  feet  in  width,  and  5G  feet  high  from 
the  ground  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  centre  roof, 
and  will  accommodate  about  1,000  adults.  It 
is  divided  into  three  aisles.  The  centre  com- 
partment is  carried  up  higher  than  the  other 
parts,  with  clerestory  windows  over  the  arches, 
and  at  each  end  of  the  building  is  a five-light 
window,  26  feet  high,  and  12  feet  wide  : the 
heads  are  filled  with  tracery  of  different  de- 
signs. The  window  at  the  further  end  of  the 
chapel  is  enriched  with  stained  glass,  by 
Rogers,  of  Worcester.  To  prevent  any  ob- 
struction of  light  from  the  window  over  the 
principal  entrance  the  organ  has  been  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  window, 
the  pipes  being  connected  with  cranks  and 
levers  underneath  the  floor,  and  the  keys  placed 
at  one  of  the  compartments.  The  organ 
was  built  by  Nicholson,  of  Worcester.  There 
are  two  side  galleries,  supported  by  moulded 
corbels  from  the  columns.  The  external  walls 
are  built  of  Bath  stone.  The  stone  carving 
has  been  executed  by  Frith,  of  Birmingham. 
The  arrangements  of  the  public  and  private 
vestries,  behind  the  chapel,  are  very  complete. 
The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Wingate,  builder,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Medland,  architect. 

King’s  College  Hospital  Competi- 
tion.— The  council  of  King’s  College  Hos- 
pital desiring  plans  for  a new  building,  invited 
a competition  from  a limited  number  of  archi- 
tects (five),  under  conditions  different  from 
those  usually  prescribed.  The  designs  have 
been  sent  in,  and  we  shall  next  week  refer  to 
them.  The  council  were  assisted  in  their 
arrangements  by  Professor  Hosking. 

Extraordinary  Feat. — Mr.  James  Dun- 
can Wright,  otherwise  called  “ Steeple  Jack,’* 
has  been  engaged  at  the  Bristol  Alkali  Works 
for*  a few  days,  making  arrangements  for  repair- 
ing the  tall  chimney  outside  without  stopping 
the  works  a moment.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
two  on  Thursday,  seeing  that  the  wind  would 
suit  him,  he  flew  his  kite,  and  by  twenty-five 
minutes  past  three  he  had  a chain  over  the 
top,  with  proper  tackle  attached  for  ascending. 
In  another  half-hour  he  took  his  seat  on  a bit 
of  board,  18  by  9 inches,  and  1 inch  thick, 
and  went  to  the  top  (200  feet)  in  half  a minute  ? 
In  three  minutes  he  had  placed  the  chain  in  a 
secure  position,  exactly  across  the  top  (which 
it  was  not  before),  and  in  another  half-minute 
was  shaking  hands  with  his  friends  below. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  feats  for  which 
“ Steeple  Jack  ” is  celebrated.  — Bristol 
Gazette. 
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Electro-Telegraphic  Progress. — The 
directors  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company  are  said  to  have  rejected  the 
overtures  made  by  the  Electric-Telegraph  Com- 
pany to  secure  a monopoly  of  that  line  for  the 
wires  of  the  company.  Operations,  according 
to  the  Liverpool  Albion , will  be  immediately 
commenced  by  the  new  company  to  open  com- 
munication between  Liverpool  and  London. 
The  machines  belonging  to  this  company  have 
been  transferred  from  their  offices,  in  the  Ex- 
change, to  the  Exhibition  Building,  in  Hyde 
Park. 

Farm  Buildings  Bill. — A Bill  has  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Forbes,  to  “extend 
the  provisions  of  ‘The  Drainage  of  Lands  Act, 
1849,’  to  the  advance  of  private  money  for  the 
erection  and  repair  of  Farm  Buildings  on 
Lands  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,” — the 
expense  to  be  charged  upon  the  inheritance  of 
such  lands,  said  expense  not  in  any  case  to 
exceed  18  months’  value  of  the  land,  unless 
the  money  laid  out  be  not  borrowed,  but  ad- 
vanced by  the  existing  owner  himself.  All 
buildings  so  erected  must  be  insured  against 
fire : why  not  stipulate  that  they  be  fire-proof 
as  well  ? 

Centenary  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries. — The  dinner  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
to  celebrate  this  event,  passed  off  brilliantly. 
Lord  Mahon  made  an  excellent  address,  and 
was  ably  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Chevalier  Bunsen,  M.  Van  de  Weyer, 
Dean  Milman,  and  many  others.  There  were 
about  120  persons  present,  including  many 
well-known  men. 

Completion  of  the  Nelson  Column, 
Trafalgar-square. — “A  Sailor”  suggests 
that  for  the  temporary  completion  referred  to 
in  The  Builder,  “a  heavy  mortar  on  its  bed 
on  each  pediment  would  be  better  than  a 
spidery  field -piece,  and  they  could  with  ease 
be  brought  from  the  Tower.” 

English  versus  French  Glass.  — The 
importation  of  glass  into  France  is  at  present 
prohibited.  Special  permission  lia9,  however, 
been  granted  by  the  French  Government  for 
the  introduction  of  a quantity  of  Hartley’s 
Patent  Rough  Plate  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, on  the  application  of  some  influential 
horticulturists,  who  have  witnessed  the  results 
attained  by  the  use  of  that  article  in  this 
country.  „ 

Royal  Institution. — The  probable  Friday 
evening  arrangements  after  Easter  are  as  fol- 
low : — May  2nd.  Astronomer  Royal — On  total 
Eclipse  of  Sun,  July  28;— 9th.  Professor  Baden 
Powell — On  the  recent  Pendulum  Experiment, 
showing  Rotation  of  Earth  ; — 16th.  Capt.  W. 
H.  Shippard — On  Central  America,  and  the 
Ship  Canal ; — 23rd.  Professor  Hosking — On 
Ventilation  by  the  Parlour  Fire ; — 30th.  Col. 
Rawlinson  — On  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ; — 
June  6th.  Professor  Alex.  Williamson— On 
Dynamics  of  Chemistry;  — 13th.  Professor 
Faraday — On  Schonbein’s  Ozone. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“G.H.  A."  “ J.W.,”  “P.P.,”  “Mrs.B. ,”  “Agri- 

cola” (must  put  confidence  in  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment), “ J.  H.  and  Sons,”  “Philarchaist,”  “J.  M.,” 
“ H.  13. 1.”  (we  cannot  interfere  : the  letters  could  appear 
as  an  advertisement),  “ C.  and  S.,"  “ J.  B.  D.,"  “ G.  M.,” 
“S.  S.”  “ G.  W.  K.”  “ S.  H.”  “W.  A.  P-,”  “ E.  J. 
C.,”  “ W.  A.,”  “ W.  T.,”  “ E.  Y.”  (wo  arc  unable  to  give 
any  opinion),  “ W.  S.,”  “ H.  B.,”  “ R.  G.,”  “ J.  S.  E.” 
(should  take  our  notice  in  good  part,  and  do  himself  justice 
by  a revision),  “ E.  S.”  (we  can  obtain  neither  blocks  nor 
reply),  “ T.  Y.  K.”  (we  used  to  give  such  lists,  but  they 
wero  found  to  mislead),  “ W.,”  “ G.  G.,”  “ A Looker- 
On,”  “ J.  B.,  jun.”  (we  arc  not  disposed  to  give  an  opinion 
on  a matter  sub  julioe),  “ A Mechanic”  (the  term  ferro- 
vitreous  was  first,  half-jokingly,  used  in  Tnu  Bun. deb,  as 
applicable  to  buildings  of  glass  and  iron),  “ B.  B.”  (we 
will  try). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


c 


HEAP  GAS  FITTING  and  BELL- 

II ANGING.— Public  anil  Private  Buildings  fitted  up  1 

PATENT-WELDED  IRON  TUBES  for  GAS,  including  all  

Hectors,  unions,  Ac.,  at  6d.  per  foot  run.  Bells  hung  in  the  best 
Secret  manner  with  Porcelain  Levers  complete,  at  8s.  per  pulL 
BARRATT,  Gas  Fitter  and  Bellhauger,  7,  Arthur-street, 

Old  Kent-road. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  &o. 

APPRENTICE. — A Lad  in  his  16th  year 

is  in  WANT  of  a MASTER.— Address  E.  A.,  I.Wcston-strcet, 
Pcntonville. 


WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  to  a 

V V CARPENTER  and  BUILDER,  a strong  active  LAD, 
who  has  been  used  to  work.  A premium  of  SOI  will  be  given.— 
Address  L.  L.  H.,  20,  Goldsmith’s-place,  Hackney-road. 

TO  MASTER  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

\I7ANTED,  a Youth,  about  17  years  of  age, 

* V as  an  OUT-D^OR  APPRENTICE  and  ASSISTANT.  lie 
would  be  required  to  have  some  knowledge  of  Masons’  Work,  and 
write  a fair  hand. — None  need  npplv  but  of  undoubted  respect- 
ability, as  this  would  be  a most  excellent  opportunity  for  a steady, 
willing,  industrious  Youth  to  perfect  hiin-elf  in  fill  the  better 
Branches  of  Masonry,  Office  Practice,  and  the  routine  of  London 
Business.— Apply  first  by  Letter,  pre-paid,  to  A.  M.  C.,  office  of 
“ The  Builder."  i,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

XM/’ANTED,  in  the  Country,  as  FOREMAN, 

V f a Man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  Mason's  Busi. 

no-s,  and  has  a knowledge  of  estimating.— Address,  E.  X..  Post- 
office.  Bath,  stating  particulars,  and  reference  to  last  employer. 

TO  WOOD  CARVERS  AND  .T> >T N ERS. 

\7S/rANTED,  a {rood  CARVER,  to  execute 

▼ V a scries  of  figures  in  boxwood:  also  TWO  JOINERS, 
aocustomed  to  Gothic  work  in  oak.  References  required  for 
ability.—  Apply,  with  terms,  to  Mr.  J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Sculptor, 
Bel  per,  Derbyshire. 

TO  SAW-nuST  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a Person  to  CONTRACT  for 

▼ T the  SAW-DUST  of  TWO  DEAL  SAW-FRAMES,  and 
TWO  CIRCULAR  BENCHES  in  full  work.  A good  Saw 
Sharpener  wanted. — Apply  to  Messrs.  COLES  and  CO.,  St.  James's 
Wharf,  Caledonian-road,  Islington. 

TO  GRAINERS  AND  AYR  ITERS. 

WT ANTED,  immediately,  for  a constancy,  a 

V V PERSON  in  the  above  business.  No  one  need  apply  unicss 
he  is  thoroughly  competent  to  take  the  situation,  and  can  have  an 
unexceptionable  character.  A married  man,  and  one  who  has 
been  used  to  the  country,  would  be  preferred.— Apply  to  THOMAS 
SMITH  and  SONS,  Painters.  Northampton. 

TIMBER  TRADE. 

WTANTED,  an  active  out-door  SALES- 

v v MAN  in  a Timber-Yard.  The  party  uttering  to  fill  this 
situation  must  be  fully  competent  to  superintend  the  yard  business, 
or  to  employ  himself  in  looking  up  business  away  from  home.  It 
is  requested  that  those  who  are  not  fully  competent  to  fill  the 
situation  will  abstain  from  answering  this  advertisement. — Reply, 
by  iettcr,  with  particulars,  postpaid,  to  A.  B.,  Mr.  Godwin's, 
llalkin-tcrrace,  Belgrnvc-square. 

TO  OR  ATE  FITTERS’  FOREMEN. 

TTITANTED,  One  who  can  make  KITCHEN 

▼ T RANGES  and  COOKING  APPARATUS;  be  wdl  be 
required  to  live  upon  the  Premises,  to  keep  the  Men’s  Time,  and 
have  their  entire  management ; one  who  has  filled  a similar  situa- 
tion would  be  preferred.  It  is  necessary  tint  be  be  a steady  and 
good  workman.  Liberal  wages  will  be  given  to  a person  answering 
this  description. —Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  S.  F.,  Post-office.  Leam- 
ington, stat’ng  wages  and  references,  or  personally  to  Mr. 
BAINBRIDGE,  36,  Ely-place,  Holborn-hiR,  London. 

\\ T ANTE  D , immediately,  a first-rate 

¥ T PRACTICAL  CLERK,  by  an  Architect  in  a large  Pro- 
vincinl  Town.  He  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Scientific 
Construction.  Mechanical  Manipulation  of  Iron.  Wood,  and  stone 
Works,  and  Superintending  the  Execution  of  Buildings.  Veri- 
rapid  in  getting  out  Working  and  Detail  Drawings.  Quantities. 
Admeasurements,  and  Calculations  (this  being  an  essential  requi- 
site', and  extremely  active  and  business-like,  ns  be  will  be  required 
to  superintend  the  office.  A knowledge  of  Land  Surveying  is  also 
desirable.  None  need  apply  who  have  not  had  from  13  to  so  years' 
practical  experience.— Every  Lett'  r to  be  accompanied  with  un- 
exceptionable References,  stating  Terms.  Ac.,  addressed  T.  R,  S., 
Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  Y'ork-street.  Covent-garden. 

\\T ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a re- 

V T spectahle  Young  Man,  who  has  been  for  some  years  with 
an  Arohitect  and  District  Surveyor,  is  a fair  Draughtsman.  Ac.  ; 
is  also  generally  acquainted  with  builders’  business,  accounts,  Ac. 
Salary  moderate.  No  objection  to  the  country. — Address,  free,  to 
M.  S.,  Post-office.  Hackney,  Middlesex. 

4 SURVEYOR  and  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

IxL  whose  evenings  arc  disengaged,  would  he  glad  to  meet  with 
EMPLOYMENT.— Address  to  J.  F.,  Post-office,  37,  Frcderick- 
place.  Hampstcad-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

4 GOODand  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN 

XJL  wishes  for  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Architect's  Office, 
in  Town  or  Country,  thoroughly  understands  Perspective,  getting 
up  finished  Drawings,  Details,  Ac.— Address,  pre-paid,  M.,5,  Sid- 
mouth-street.  Regent-square',  Bloomsbury. 

To  ENGINEERS,  IRON  FOUNDERS',  Ac. 

\ steady  Young:  Man,  aged  28,  wants  a 

Il  SITUATION  as  CARPENTER  and  PATTERN  MAKER. 
—Address  to,  A.  B.,  at  the  Office  of  ’*  The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 
Covent-garden. 

TO  BUILDERS, Ac. 

4 YOUNG  MAN,  of  unexceptionable 

1M.  Character,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  various  duties 
required  in  a Builder's  Office,  and  is  quick  and  persevering,  wishes 
to  meet  with  a Situation.— Address,  J.  T..  14.  Cheapside,  London. 

.4  YOUNG  MAN,  25  years  of  age,  wishes 

for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE,  or 
where  he  would  be  of  use  in  either  crpacity,  to  assi-t  in  the  office 
or  at  the  bench,  haring  a practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
also  acquainted  with  drawing  and  estimating,  and  taking  out  quan- 
tities.—Apply  to  A.  B.,  56,  Stafford-place,  Pjmlico. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  Ao. 

/4  PERSON  having  many  years’  experience 

1M.  in  mechanical  draughting,  engineering,  building,  hydraulic 
works,  machinery,  charge  of  engines,  sugar  mills,  Ac.,  would  be 
glad  to  meet  w'th  a SITUATION  as  Manager.  Foreman,  or  Super- 
intendent of  Works,  cither  in  England  or  abroad.— Direct,  by- 
letter,  post  paid,  to  ENGINEER.  3,  Frances-plnce.  Dartford,  Kent. 

T'HE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  meeting  with 

JL  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 
FOREMAN:  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  practically  acquainted 
with  every  branch  of  the  building  business.  Terms  moderate.— 
Address  A.  B.,  Post-office,  Swindon,  Wilts. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  whose  knowledge  of  the 

4-  Profession  is  the  result  of  six  years’ study  and  close  applica- 
tion, is  desirous  of  a RE-ENG  AGEAt  ENT.  The  highest  Testimo- 
nials aud  References  can  be  given. — Address,  J.  H.  S.,  66,  Upper 
Seymour-Btreet,  Euston-square,  London. 

“OUILDERS  requiring  the  PARTIAL  or 

1-4  OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  of  a competent  and  confi- 
dential person  (aged  26),  either  in  fetching  up  nrrears  of  books, 
measuring,  estimating,  or  taking  out  quantities,  Ac.,  can  obtain 
this  immediately  by-  applying  by  letter  to  A.  B.,  4,  Commcrce- 
row.  Upper-street,  Islington. 

Ci  AS. — To  Gas  Fitters,  Ironmongers,  and 

r the  Trade  generally.— GAS  CHANDELIERS,  suitable  for 
Drawing  and  Dining  Rooms.  Libraries.  Halls.  Ac.  The  most  com- 
plete assortment  in  London.  Every  article  manufactured  on  the 
premises,  and  marked  with  the  wholesale  price.  Dr.  Arnott's  Im- 
proved Ventilators,  Patent  Gas  Meters.  Ac.  at  D.  II U LETT  and  CO.’s, 
55  and  58,  High  Holboru.  N.B.  Large  Pattern-book  of  Engravings, 
with  price-list,  10s. 


ENGINEERS  and  SURVEYORS.  — A 

B -l  Young  Man,  aged  21  years  .the  son  of  a bencficed  clergy- 
man), is  desirous  to  meet  with  a Gentleman,  whose  engagements 
(either  at  home  or  abroad!  require  the  services  of  a PUPIL  or 
ASSISTANT.  The  Advertiser  has  served  a term  with  an  engineer- 
ing Surveyor,  and  would  give  (and  expect'  satisfactory  references— 
A polv.  statiug  full  particulars  and  terms,  to  J.  (>.,  postpaid,  Messrs. 
MUDIE,  15,  Coventry-streit,  Haymarket,  London. 


[April  26,  1851. 


METROPOLITAN  SANITARY  ASSO- 

IV JL  CTATION,  AND  FRIENDS  OF  SANITARY  REFORM. 

BANQUET  at  M.  SOY l It'S,  GORE  HOUSE,  Kensington,  on 
SATURDAY,  May  the  10th,  1351,  at  Six  for  half-past  Six  pre- 
cisely. 

8TF.WAUDS  (FIRST  LIST). 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  CARLISLE,  Chairmao. 

H's  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
Lord  Ashley,  M.P. 

H.  Austin,  Es< 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Harrow  by 
Joseph  Hodgson.  Esq. 

P.  U.  Holland.  Esq. 

Henry  Thos  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

C.  H.  Howell,  Esq. 

Rev.  II.  Howarth,  E.D. ' 

J ohn  Ince.  Esq. 

William  Lee,  E-a„  F.G.S. 

0.  F.  J.  Lord,  Esq. 

C.  Macaulay,  Esq. 

Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

AV.  A.  Mnokinnon.  Esq.,  M.P. 

D.  Ma  Lotighlin,  Esq.,  M D. 

The  Hon.  J.  T.  Leslie  Melville 
Lord  More- on 

J.  Carnac  Morris,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

T.  T.  Norris,  Esq. 

Sir  Edwin  Pearson,  F.U.9. 

T.  T.  Rainmell,  Esq.,  F.G.o. 

AV.  Rangor,  Esq. 

R.  Rawlinson,  Esq..  F.G.S. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 


B.  G.  Babington,  Esq.  M.D. 

AVm.  Baker,  Esq.  (Coroner). 

Thomas  W.  Barnett,  Esq. 

J.  L.  Benliam,  Esq. 

AV.  H.  Brown. Esq.,  M.D. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart. 

John  Bullur,  Esq. 

B.  Bond  Cabbcll,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Charles  Cochrane,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  AV.  F.  Cowper,  M.P. 

E.  Cresy,  Esq. 

George  Cruikshnnks.  Esq. 

Thos.  De  La  Rue,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tenny- 
son D'Eyncourt.  M.P. 

Charles  Dickens.  Esq. 

Rev.  G.  T.  Driffield,  M A. 

F.  Duesbury,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Viscount  Ebrington,  M.P. 

11.  C.  Edwards.  Esq. 

AV.  J.  Evelyn.  Esq.. M.P. 

AVilliam  Ewart,  Esq . M.P. 

The  Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortcscue. 

Robert  Fox,  Esq. 

George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.1 
R.  D.  Grainger,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  It. 

Grosvenor,  M.  P. 

William  A.  Guy,  M.B. 

Application  for  tickets  (one  guinea  each)  to  be  made  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Association,  10,  Craig’s-court,  Chariug- 
cross;  or  to  M.  Soyer,  Gore  House,  Kensington. 

Ladies  will  be  admitted  on  iuiroduction  by  a Steward  to  the 
Gallery  and  Rooms,  and  lie  provided  with  refreshment. 

M.  W.  LUSIGNAN.  M.A.,  A 

ADOLPHUS  BARNETT,  M.B.,  -Hon  Sees. 
CHARLES  R.  WALSH,  J 

10,  Craig’s-court,  Charing-cross,  April  24, 1851. 

S OYER’S  UNIVERSAL  SYMPOSIUM, 

GORE  HOUSE,  KENSINGTON,  the  Residence  of  the  late 
Countess  of  Blessing-ton.—  This  magnificent  and  unique  Establish- 
ment is  rapidly  progressing  towards  completion,  and  will  he 
OPENED  to  the  Public  at  the  LATTER  END  of  the  MONTH. 
A description  of  the  interior  and  exterior,  and  a comprehensive 
scale  of  prices,  will  shortly  he  issued.  Season  Tickets  for  admission 
to  view  Soyer's  Universal  Symposium  will  be  issued  in  a few  days. 
Single  Season  Ticket,  1 guinea;  Double  Ticket,  1}  guinea ; Family 
Tickets,  admitting  four,  :i  guineas,  none  of  which  arc  transferable. 
The  Season  Tickets  will  be  procurable  at  Mr.  MITCHELL'S, 
Bond-street;  Mr.  SAMS',  Pall-mall;  and  at  all  the  principal  Libra- 
;s  and  Music  Warehouses. 


William  Rogers.  Esq. 

R.  A.  Slauey,  Esq..  M P. 
South wc  3 ' ' 


H.  It.  Williams,  Esq. 


IRONMONGERY  PARTNERSHIP.- The 

JL  Principal  of  an  extensive  AVIIOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
IRONMONGERY  BUSINESS  (in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
demands  upon  his  time  and  attention  in  the  management  of  the 
same)  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a gentleman  of  energy  and  perse- 
verance. having  about  2.0001. at  his  disposal,  to  take  an  EQUAL 
SHARE  in  the  business.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  surrounded  by  a first-rate  agricultural  district.  None  but 
incipals  will  lie  treated  with.— For  further  pirticulars,  apply  (o 
...r.  THOMAS  PAGE.  Estate  and  House  Agent,  Darlington- 
street,  AVolverhampton,  Staffordshire,  who  will  at  once  refer  the 
applicants  to  the  principal 

TO  PROPRIETORS  OF  HOUSES  AND  ESTATES, 
BUILDERS,  MORTGAGEES,  Ac. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  selling  or 

LETTING  quickly  any  description  of  Freehold  or  Lease- 
hold Property,  in  town  or  country,  may  insert  the  same, free  of  ex- 
pense (by  transmitting  detailed  particulars),  in  Mr.  J.  WOOD’S 
printed  List,  which  is  widely  circulated  among  bis  extensive  con- 
nection. aud  constantly  revised  and  republished.  Offices  24,  Acton- 
place,  Kingsland-road.  All  descriptions  of  House  aud  Estate 
Agency  business  transacted,  Surveys  and  Valuations  made,  and 
money  obtained  by  way  of  mortgage. 

LAND,  HOUSES,  and  MONEY.— Mr. 

WILLIAM  TAYLER,  AUCTIONEER  of  ESTATES.  LAND 
AGENT,  PROCURATOR,  Ac.,  respectfully  announces  that  his 
terms  for  selling  estates,  whether  by  auction  or  private  contract, 
letting  land  on  building  leases,  and  procuring  money  on  mortgage 
or  annuity,  are  on  the  LOWEST  REMUNERATIVE  SCALE; 
for  example,  his  terms  for  obtaining  advances  on  mortgage  are 
simply  5s.  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  any  actual  disbursements  ; and,  to 
save  time,  trouble,  ana  expense  to  owneis  of  property  desirous  of 
effecting  sales  or  mortgages,  he  has  prepared  a convenient  printed 
form  for  supplying  the  requisite  particulars,  which,  together  with  a 
card  of  terms,  will  be  furnished  gratis  on  application  at  his  City 
Offices,  2.  Adelaide-placc,  London-bridge,  between  Eleven  and  Four 
daily,  or  at  12.  Circus,  Greenwich ; and,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
WILLIAM  TAYLER  has  united  the  above-named  businesses  to 
that  of  his  profession  of  a Solicitor,  it  is  submitted  that  the  seller 
or  borrower  would  effect  a considerable  saving  in  legal  expenses,  as 
well  as  time  in  accelerating  his  business,  by  such  union  of  the  legal 
ser  with  the  auctioneer  or  ageut,  Ac.,  thereby  avoiding  the 
s,  as  well  as  the  delay,  incidental  to  attendances,  corre- 
spondence, Ac. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  Two  strong  powerful  CART 

HORSES,  One  also  for  one-horse  Cart  or  Van  ; One  HORSE 
BRICK,  or  RUBBISH  CART.-Inquire  of  Mr.  J.  il.  ELDltED 
Builder,  Bleeding  Hart-yard,  Charles  street,  Hatton-garden. 


DIXON’S  INVISIBLE  VENTILATOR.— 

This  Ventilator  is  much  neater  and  more  simple  than  any 
hitherto  invented.  Can  be  made  of  any  shape  or  size,  and  can  he 
cleaned  as  easily  as  any  part  of  the  window.  If  accidentally 
broken,  can  be  repaired  by  any  country  glazier,  at  the  cost  only  of 
a pane  of  glass.— Models  may  b ' seen,  and  every  information  had, 
by  applying  to  JAMES  PHILLIPS  aud  Co.,  116,  Bishop3gata- 
street  Without,  London. 


BROOKS  (from  Dollond’s),  OPTICIAN 

and  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER,  re- 
spectfully solicits  from  the  public  a continuance  of  their  patron- 
age. Having  had  upwards  of  twenty  years’  experience  in 
Dollond’s,  they  may  rely  that  all  articles  submitted  bv  him  are  of 
the  most  perfect  character,  and  at  moderate  prices.  SPECTACLES, 
Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Opera  and  Race  Glasses.  Sextants, 
Quadrants,  Compasses.  Barometers,  Surveying  Instruments,  Rulo3, 
Scales,  iio.,  of  every  description. 

41,  Ludgate-street,  St.  Paul’s. 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes, 
Fire  Engines.  Manure  Pumps,  Ac.—  JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 
Sole  Manufacturer  (and  Licensee),  Goswell-mewa,  Goswell-road, 
London,  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders, 
Engineers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India- 
Rubber  Tubing,  which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8-inch 
bore  and  upwards,  in  lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  and  of  various 
strengths,  suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VUL- 
CANIZED HOSE  for  FIRE  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE, 
and  for  conveying  HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING- 
HOUSES  ana  BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pres- 
sures of  any  length  aud  size  to  order. 

***  Testimonials  may  he  had  on  application  to  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  for 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order 
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SATUBDA  r,  MA  Y 3,  18S1. 

E Industrial  Exhibition  of  all 
Nations  has  been  opened,  under 
the  happiest  circumstances,  and 
without  the  occurrence,  so  far 
as  we  have  heard,  of  a single  ac- 
cident. The  sun  shone  gloriously,  as  it  usually 
•does  when  our  Queen  intends  coming  out,  and 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  lined  the  roads  to  see  her  Majesty 
pass.  The  scene  inside  the  extraordinary 
building  which  has  been  prepared  for  the 
occasion  was  beyond  description,  and  will  not 
speedily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  present.  A double  row  of 
seats  on  each  side  of  the  nave  and  transept, 
and  others  in  the  galleries,  were  filled  with 
elegantly  dressed  women  (equal  to  competition 
with  the  world),  backed  up  by  crowds  of 
male  visitors,  and  in  the  centre  were  other 
masses,  forming  two  passages,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  nave,  along  which  the  procession 
passed.  The  dais  and  canopy  were  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave,  at  the  junction  with  the 
transept.  The  braying  of  the  trumpets,  the 
■swelling  organs,  the  national  anthem  from  a 
thousand  throats,  the  declaration  that  the 
Exhibition  was  opened,  and  the  universal  hub- 
bub and  congratulation  after  this,  are  all  still  in 
our  ears,  and  prevent  us  from  doing  anything 
now  beyond  noting  the  event.  We  shall,  of 
course,  pay  many  visits  to  the  collection,  and 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  special  record- 
ers, shall  doubtless  find  new  matter  for  our 
readers’  information.  Sincerely  glad  are  we 
that  no  untoward  event,  not  even  a dark 
! cloud,  occurred  to  lessen  the  success  of 
; the  day,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  the 
l results  of  the  event  may  be  good,  universal,  and 
! lasting.  And  having  said  thus  much,  we  will 
end  our  brief  memorandum  of  what  will  be 
i a world-famous  event,  with  one  of  the  quota- 
1 tions  happily  selected  for  theofficial  catalogue  by 

I the  Prince,  commending  to  all  the  truth  it 
teaches : — "The  progress  of  the  human  race, 

[j  resulting  from  the  common  labour  of  all  men, 

N ought  to  be  the  final  object  of  the  exertion  of 
i:  each  individual.  In  promoting  this  end,  we 

v are  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  great  and 
I]  blessed  God.” 


■ ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ART-UNION 
OF  LONDON. 

According  to  our  custom  we  record  the 
I proceedings  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  important  corporation.  It  was  held  on 
•■  Tuesday,  the  28th,  in  the  Theatre  Royal 
Li  Lyceum,  which  was  filled  with  visitors. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Morxteagle  took  the 
>i  chair,  and 

Mr.  G.  Godwin,  F.R.S.  then  read  the 
1)  following 

REPORT. 

The  Art-Union  of  London  has  now  been  in 
M operation  fifteen  years,  and  during  that  time 
J has  expended,  in  the  dissemination  of  works 
of  art  and  the  encouragement  of  artists,  more 
| than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  establishment  489/. 
'4  were  raised  with  difficulty.  The  rapid  in- 
r crease  of  the  subscription  list  gave  most  satis- 
< factory  evidence  of  the  public  appreciation  of 
! the  objects  of  the  Institution,  and  since 


the  second  year  the  annual  receipts  have  been 
reckoned  by  thousands.  About  two  hun- 
dred thousand  engravings,  many  thousand 
etchings  and  wood-cuts,  and  a large  number 
of  paintings  by  living  artists,  statuettes, 


will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  acceptable  to  the  sub- 
scribers generally. 

The  Flaxman  Medal,  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Wyon,  R.A.,  on  the  failure  of  the  artist  to 
whom  it  was  first  entrusted,  and  the  Inigo 


bronzes,  medals,  and  other  works  of  art,  have  [ Jones  Medal,  in  the  hands’  of  Mr.  Carter, 
been  distributed  far  and  wide.  The  effect  of  have  been  delayed  by  the  other  engagements 
the  association  (it  is  not  too  much  to  say),  in  of  the  artists. 

inducing  a love  of  art,  and  interesting  the  I For  the  contemplated  Iron  Tazza,  a subject 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  progress  of  art,  is  modelled  in  low  relief  by  Mr.  Edward  YV. 
traceable  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  throughout  ( Wyon,  from  a Greek  design,  has  been  produced 
the  British  dependencies  abroad.  , in  metal,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 

The  subscriptions  for  the  present  year,  in- , caster  forthwith.  Twenty  examples  of  this  will 
terfered  with  in  a degree  by  the  pre-occupation  form  part  of  the  present  distribution, 
of  the  public  mind  by  the  great  event  of  the  j With  the  sum  set  apart  in  the  year  1850  for 
times, amount  to  the  sum  of  1 1,470/. 4s.,  the  pro-  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  by  the  prize- 
posed  appropriation  of  which  will  be  presently  I holders  themselves,  109  paintings  and  draw- 

ings  were  obtained,  ranging  in  cost  from  400?. 


stated. 

Every  subscriber  is  entitled  (as  you  are  J to  10/. 
aware),  to  receive  one  of  two  line 
gravings,  “ The  Villa  of  Lucullus,” 

“ The  Burial  of  Harold,”  together  with  an 
illustrated  edition  of  Goldsmith’s  “Traveller.” 
Impressions  of  the  first-named  engravin0 
have  been  distributed  to  those  who  gave  that 
the  preference.  “ The  Burial  of  Harold,”  and 
the  “ Traveller,”  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
in  a few  weeks. 

The  Council  have  added  to  the  series  of 
illustrations  of  “The  Traveller,”  a portrait  of 
Goldsmith,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
volume  will  be  found  very  satisfactory.  They 
owe  thanks  to  Mr.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  two  original  drawings  from 
which  his  illustrations  for  the  work  were  made 
on  the  wood. 

The  engraving  of  “The  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem,” due  to  the  subscribers  of  1849,  and 
the  designs  illustrating  “The  Seven  Ages,” 
due  to  the  subscribers  of  1850,  have  been  deli- 
vered to  them  since  the  date  of  the  last  report. 

“The  Piper,”  engraved  by  Mr.  Edward 
Goodall,  is  finished  and  ready  for  press. 

“ Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  ” is  approaching 
completion,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shenton. 

The  plate  of  “ Queen  Philippa  interceding 
for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais”  has  been  greatly 
delayed  by  the  ill-health  of  the  engraver.  The 
Council  adopt  all  the  measures  in  their  power 
to  obtain  the  prompt  execution  of  the  engrav- 
ings determined  on,  and  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, but  are  unable,  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  artists  employed,  always  to  ensure  the 
desired  result. 

The  plate  of  “The  Crucifixion,”  which  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  W.  Finden,  should  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Council,  according  to  agree- 
ment, in  December,  1849.  To  prevent  disap- 
pointment to  the  subscribers,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable not  to  appropriate  impressions  from 
engravings  until  they  are  actually  ready  for 
delivery;  but  this  course  would  involve  an 
amount  of  responsibility  of  which  the 
subscribers  generally  are  scarcely  aware. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  four 
engravings  last  mentioned, — by  the  time 
these  plates  are  finished,  and  before  be- 
ginning to  print,  an  expenditure  of  3,670/.  will 
have  been  made,  of  which,  of  course,  if  the 
prints  are  reserved  for  future  years,  not  one 
shilling  is  as  yet  subscribed.  The  members,  in 
justice  to  the  Council,  should  bear  this  fact  in 
mind,  that  the  whole  of  the  amount  subscribed 
each  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  per 
oentage  required  by  the  charter  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  provision  of  a gallery  hereafter,  is 
divided  amongst  the  members  of  that  year. 

The  bronzes  in  basso  relievo,  “ The  Death  of 
Boadicea,”  have  been  delivered  to  the  prize- 
holders.  The  engraved  design  “ The  Entry 
into  Jerusalem,”  by  Mr.  Hancock,  will  be 
produced  in  bronze  in  similar  6tyle  for  some 


The  Council  have  again  to  note  with  regret 
that  sculpture  was  not  selected  by  any  prize- 
holder. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  art,  to  the 
importance  of  an  extended  encouragement  of 
which  the  Council  have  often  directed  atten- 
tion, an  advertisement  was  issued  in  September 
last,  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation, 
premiums  of  100/.  and  50/.  respectively,  for  the 
first  and  second  best  model  in  plaster  of  a 
single  figure,  fitted  to  be  afterwards  produced 
in  bronze.  In  reply  to  this,  forty  statuettes 
were  sent  in.  By  arrangement  with  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  management 
of  the  Industrial  Exhibiiion,  a selection  from 
these,  twenty-four  in  number,  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  Great  Building  in  Hyde-park. 
The  Council  believing  that  many  unwise  and 
unjust  decisions  in  artistic  competitions  would 
have  been  prevented  if  the  works  submitted 
had  been  publicly  shown  previously  to  the 
award  being  made,  have  resolved  to  suspend 
their  decision  in  this  case  until  after  the 
opening  of  the  great  Exhibition. 

It  wants  but  a few  hours  to  this  great 
event, — to  the  realisation  of  the  idea  put  forth 
by  the  Consort  of  our  gracious  Queen, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  nations 
together,  and  showing  under  one  roof  the  in- 
dustrial arts  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised 
world.  From  this  peaceful  battle-field  it  may 
be  reasonably  expected  all  will  retire  gainers. 
The  general  level  of  the  national  mind  will  be 
raised  by  it : the  comfort,  intelligence,  and 
well-being  of  all  will  be  advanced. 

Amongst  the  minor  but  still  valuable  re- 
sults of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  the  striking 
illustration  it  will  afford  of  the  importance, 
even  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  of  making  a 
knowledge  of  art  general.  For  many  years, 
as  a reference  to  past  Reports  will  show,  the 
Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  have 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  impress  this  truth  ; 
and  should  England  appear  to  less  disadvan- 
tage in  matters  of  design,  as  compared  with  our 
continental  neighbours,  than  some  expect,  we 
may  with  justice  claim  for  the  Association  the 
merit  of  having  contributed  to  that  result. 

The  death  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  president,  is  a loss  that 
will  be  deplored  by  every  member  of  this  cor- 
poration, and  especially  by  those  who  know 
best  the  kind  readiness  with  which  his  Royal 
Highness  ever  strove  to  further  its  interests, — 
and  never  more  so,  or  with  more  effect,  than 
when  its  existence  was  threatened.  The 
Council  have  a grateful  sense  of  the  assist- 
ance which  was  at  all  times  afforded  them 
by  his  Royal  Highness,  and  deeply  lament 
the  loss  that  has  been  sustained. 

Death  has  deprived  the  Art-Union  of 
another  early,  earnest,  and  distinguished 
friend, — the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton,  a 


future  year.  The  same  artist  has  prepared  for  j vice-president  of  the  corporation,  who  was  ever 


the  Council  a second  design  in  basso  relievo, 
‘Christ  led  to  Crucifixion.”  A fac  simile 
engraving  of  this  will  be  made  for  subscribers 
of  a future  year,  and  will  serve  as  a companion 
to  “The  Entry  into  Jerusalem.” 

For  the  ensuing  year  the  Council  have  for- 
tunately succeeded  in  obtaining  a fine  plate, 
engraved  by  Mr.  Holl,  after  the  picture  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  A.R.A.,  called  “An  English 
Merrymaking  a Hundred  Years  ago.”  This 
is  a large  and  aostly  work,  thoroughly  national 
in  its  character,  is  ready  to  go  to  press,  and 


ready  to  assist  by  his  presence  and  advice. 

The  present  Marquis  of  Northampton,  who, 
as  a member  of  the  Council  when  Lord 
Compton,  rendered  efficient  service  to  the 
Corporation,  has  been  transferred,  with  his 
lordship’s  approval,  to  the  list  of  vice- 
presidents. 

The  retiring  members  of  council  are  C.  R. 
Beauclerk,  Esq.,  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  and  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Thomas  Wyse.  To  fill  the  vacancies  thus 
caused,  and  by  the  removal  of  Lord  North- 
ampton, the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Londesborough, 
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F.  J.  Field,  Esq.,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and 
the  Baron  de  Goldsmid  have  been  elected. 

The  Art-Union  of  London  is  greatly  in- 
debted, as  the  Council  ever  with  pleasure 
acknowledge,  .to  the  exertions  of  the  local 
Honorary  Secretaries.  It  is  honourable  to  the 
country  to  find  so  large  a body  of  gentlemen, 
437  in  number,  exerting  themselves  gratui- 
tously and  energetically,  for  so  many  years  as 
the  majority  of  these  our  coadjutors  have  done, 
without  fee  or  reward.  On  the  representation 
of  two  or  three  members  of  the  body,  the 
Council  have  come  to  a resolution  that  the  pro- 
vincial, colonial,  and  foreign  correspondents  of 
the  Society  shall  henceforth  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  “ Local  Honorary  Secretaries,” 
acting  as  heretofore  without  pecuniary  remune- 
ration, and  “ Local  Agents,”  who  shall  receive  a 
small  commission  on  all  sums  collected  and 
remitted  by  them.  From  Boston,  in  America, 
the  Council  have  again  to  acknowledge  a list 
of  204  names  through  Mr.  W.  H.  Dennet, 
our  honorary  secretary  there.  They  should 
also  mention,  especially,  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Isaac,  of  Liverpool,  who  has  forwarded  a 
list  of  213  names.  Every  member  of  the  body, 
however,  is  entitled  to  their  best  thanks. 

The  reserved  fund  now  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  4,204/. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements 


Amount  of  subscriptions £11,470  4 0 


Set  apart  for  purchase  of  pictures, 
bronzes,  statuettes,  tazzas,  and 

proof  engravings £ 4,G58  0 0 

Cost  of  engravings  and  illustrated 

book  of  the  year 3,957  9 5 

Printing  expenses  and  reserve  of  2j- 
per  cent 2,85-1  14  7 


£11,470  4 0 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  three 
membeis  of -the  Finance  Committee  and  two 
gentlemen  from  the  body  of  the  subscribers, 
viz.,  Mr.  W.  -S.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Taylor,  to  whom  thanks  are  due. 

The  sum  set  apart  for  prizes,  will  be  thus 
allotted,  viz. : — 

Works  to  be  purchased  by  the  prizeholders  I 
themselves — 


Each. 

21  works,  at £10 

20  „ 15 

13  20 


12  „ 25 

15  „ 10 

S „ 50 

5 ,,  60 

-1  „ 70 

5 „ 80 

2 „ 100 

2 „ 150 

1 „ 200 

Total £3,780 


To  these  are  to  be  added  : — 

10  busts  of  the  Queen ; 

7 bas-reliefs  of  “The  Death  of  Boadicea;”  I 
20  tazzas ; 

75  statuettes  of  “ The  Dancing  Girl  reposing;”  i 
322  proof  impressions  of  “ The  Crucifixion  ;”  , 

111  proof  impressions  of  “Queen  Philippa  inter- 
ceding for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais;” 

The  statuette  in  alabaster  of  “ The  Dancing  1 
Girl  reposing,”  and  that  in  wax  of  “ Michael  and 
Satan ;”  making  in  all  547  prizes. 

The  bronzes,  tazzas,  and  statuettes  will  be  j 
allotted  to  the  first  114  names  drawn  consecu-  1 
tively  at  the  close  of  the  general  distribution. 
The  proof  engravings  of  “ The  Crucifixion  ” 
will  be  allotted  to  the  names  standing  in  the 
subscription-hook  fiftieth  preceding  and  sue- 1 
ceeding  that  of  each  prizeholder  in  the  general 
distribution,  and  of  the  first  fifty  of  those 
entitled  to  the  bronzes  and  statuettes  ; and  the  1 
proof  engravings  of  Queen  Philippa  to  the 
names  standing  one-hundredth  succeeding  that 
of  each  prizeholder  in  the  general  distribution, 
with  the  proviso  that  a prize  have  not  already 
fallen  to  that  number  to-day.  In  this  case  the 
prize  will  pass  to  the  next  succeeding  name,  j 
Notice  will  be  sent  to  the  subscribers  entitled  ! 
to  the  bronzes,  statuettes,  and  proofs,  in  the  j 
course  of  two  or  three  days  : the  other  prize- 
holders  will  be  informed  of  the  result  by  to- 
night’s post. 

The  works  of  art  purchased  by  the  prize-  j 
holders  last  year  were  exhibited  by  the  kind 


permission  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in 
the  Suffolk-street  Galleries,  and  were,  as 
usual,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  persons. 

The  fact  that  the  public  may  be  admitted 
almost  indiscriminately  to  view  works  of  art, 
has  been  proved  by  the  society’s  exhibitions, 
where,  with  the  simplest  arrangements  to  main- 
tain order,  no  injury  lias  ever  been  done  or 
annoyance  caused  ; and,  feeling  strongly  the 
importance,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  of 
opening  fine  buildings,  galleries  of  pictures, 
and  other  collections  of  works  of  art  to  the 
people,  the  Council  bear  with  gratification  of 
the  removal  of  the  fee  for  entering  the  metro- 
politan Cathedral,  and  trust  that  restrictions 
elsewhere  in  this  respect  will  speedily  be 
lessened.  England,  the  metropolis  especially, 
is  wonderfully  rich  in  works  of  art;  but  these, 
for  the  most  part,  being  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals, have  been  hitherto  closed  to  the  multi- 
tude. The  announced  intention  of  more  than 
one  owner  to  admit  the  public  at  stated  times  to 
range  through  these  gardens  of  great  intel- 
lects, is  a promising  sign  of  the  times,  and 
should  be  warmly  encouraged.  Opening  works 
of  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  people 
will  be  found  a powerful  means  of  lessening 
such  moral  and  intellectual  difference  as  there 
may  he  between  the  upper  and  lower  orders, 
not  by  injuring  one,  but  by  improving  the 
other.  An  acquaintance  with  works  of  art 
gives  dignity  and  self-esteem  to  the  operative,  a 
matter  of  no  slight  value  as  regards  the  stability 
of  society,  besides  making  him  a better  work- 
man; and  furnishes  him  with  a delight,  indepen- 
dent of  position,  calculated  to  purify  and  exalt. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances  of  the 
practical  effects  produced  by  the  sight  of 
works  of  art.  Tassie,  the  well-known  modeller, 
the  son  of  a country  labouring  stonemason, 
was  first  led  to  desire  to  distinguish  himself  in 
art  by  seeing,  when  on  a visit  to  Glasgow  on 
a fair  day,  a collection  of  pictures.  Seized 
: with  resolution  to  become  an  artist,  he  re- 
moved to  that  city,  and  sedulously  attended 
i the  academy  at  such  hours  as  he  could  spare 
j from  the  labour  of  stone  cutting,  which  he  was 
| compelled  to  pursue  for  subsistence.  This  is 
i but  one  of  the  many  instances  where  an  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  has  proved  the  means  of 
rousing  “ the  might  that  slumbered  in  a pea- 
sant’s mind.” 

Looking  to  the  more  educated  classes ; the 
material  element  of  the  day  has  outgrown 
amongst  us  the  spiritual.  The  study  of  purely 
mechanical  science  has  been  pursued  too  ex- 
clusively : we  have  cared  more  for  the  bodily 
comforts  of  mm  than  for  his  intellectual 
wants  or  development,  and  in  striving  only  for 
what  is  practically  useful,  have,  in  a great 
measure,  overlooked  the  beautiful,  which  has  a 
usefulness  of  its  own,  great  and  enduring. 
The  love  of  the  beautiful  calls  man  to  fresh 
exertions,  and  awakens  him  to  a more  noble 
life.  “ And  the  glory  of  it  is,”  as  a late  emi- 
nent writer  says,  “ that  as  painters  imitate, 
and  poets  sing,  and  statuaries  carve,  and  archi- 
tects rear  up  the  gorgeous  trophies  of  their 
skill, — as  everything  becomes  beautiful,  and 
orderly,  and  magnificent, — th  activity  of  the 
mind  rises  to  still  greater,  and  to  better,  ob-  j 
jects.  The  principles  of  justice  are  sought  , 
out : the  powers  of  the  ruler,  and  the  rights  j 
of  the  subject,  are  fixed  : man  advances  to  the  . 
enjoyment  of  rational  liberty,  and  to  the  esta-  | 
blishment  of  those  great  moral  laws  which 
God  has  written  in  our  hearts  to  regulate  the 
destinies  of  the  world.”  * 

There  is  even  now  a want  of  information  on 
the  theoretical  principles  of  art  everywhere  : 
it  is  little  cared  for  at  the  universities ; for  the 
most  part  treated  with  great  indifference  in  the 
halls  of  the  legislature.  Love  of  art,  how- 
ever, is  gradually  permeating  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  before  long,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  the 
principles  of  art  will  be  considered  an  essential 
portion  of  the  most  ordinary  education. 

Artists  have  necessarily  felt  the  want  of  an  en- 
lightened public ; and  being  acted  on  by  the 
general  taste,  the  majority  of  works  produced, 
instead  of  being  efforts  to  obtain  a permanent 
reputation,  are  simply  pleasant  furniture  pre- 
pared to  meet  a present  demand. 

* Rev.  Sidney  Smith's  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy. — 
Lecture  XIV.  ' 
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The  real  province  of  painting  is  to  set  before  ! 
us  vividly  those  actions  which  tend  to  refine  : 
and  exalt ; to  show  us,  not  merely  representa-  ■ 
tions  of  the  persons  of  the  passed  great  and  I 
good,  but  of  their  minds;  and  to  give  enduring  ; 
form  to  noble  and  elevating  thoughts  ; to  fix  : 
the  beauty  of  the  present,  and  to  recall  what  ; 
is  worthy  of  remembrance  in  the  past. 

The  Council,  in  conclusion,  invite  your  re-  ■ 
newed  co-operation  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  I 
repeat  their  urgent  request  that  those  who  are  i 
fortunate  enough  to  be  prizeholders  will  use  ; 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  works  of  art.  . 
George  Godwin, l IT  e 

Lewis  Pocock,  }Ho"-Secs- 

The  Chairman  said, — In  pursuance  of  the-  ; 
arrangement  made  by  the  council,  and  by  ’ 
those  gentlemen  who,  with  persevering  atten-  • 
tion  to  the  interests  of  this  society  and  art  in.  i 
general,  have  conducted  it  to  its  present  strength  i 
and  maturity  through  good  report  and  evil  re-  • 
port,  it  became  his  (the  Chairman’s)  duty  to-  i 
move,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  adoption  of  : 
the  report  which  had  just  been  read.  He  could  I 
not  but  at  once  congratulate  the  society  upon  i 
j the  report  which  had  just  been  read  at  length  i 
to  the  meeting.  According  to  the  eye  of  the  : 
law,  the  society  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  : 
of  discretion  — they  had  not  yet  celebrated.  I 
their  twenty-first  anniversary;  but  with  fifteen  i 
years’  growth,  the  report  showed  that  this  i 
youthful  society  had  been  well  brought  up,  , 
and  promised  to  form  a good  citizenship.  In  i 
the  space  of  fifteen  years  no  less  than  150,000/- 
had  been  raised  and  subscribed  for  the  pro-  i 
motion  of  art,  and  to  forward,  as  the  report  ;; 
stated  in  language  much  more  eloquent  than-  i 
any  he  could  command,  the  great  object,  which  i 
| was  to  advance  essentially  the  cause  of  useful- 
ness as  well  as  of  beauty.  He  could  never  • 
refer  to  this  part  of  the  business  of  the  day  ■ 
without  doing  that  which  most  naturally  and 
inevitably  occupied  the  attention,  not  only  of  : 
the  council,  hut  of  the  public  at  large.  He  must  ; 
be  permitted  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  whose-  ! 
memory  would  long  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  : 
British  people:  he  alluded  to  the  late  Duke  of'  ' 
Cambridge.  Nobody  was  more  competent  than 
himself  to  bear  testimony  to  the  unsparing  ex-  i 
ertions  of  that  noble  and  illustrious  prince  i 
during  the  time  the  society  which  he  (the 
Chairman)  now  addressed  was  in  a doubtful 
position.  On  the  part  of  the  illustrious  duke, 
no  effort  had  been  spared  that  even  in  the. most 
remote  degree  could  contribute  to  the  well- 
being and  success  of  this  society,  and  this  was 
only  one  of  the  many  proofs  which  the  people 
of  England  generally,  but  especially  the  resi- 
dents of  this  great  metropolis,  have  had  of  the 
unceasing,  untiring,  and  unwearied  exertions 
of  all  branches  of  the  Royal  family,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people.  Of  this,  no  ex-  I 
ample  could  possibly  lie  more  brilliant  and 
noble  than  the  Great  Exhibition  just  on  the 
point  of  opening,  and  which  had  originated 
with  those  to  whom  the  nation  looked  with 
veneration  and  love.  There  was  but  little 
more  required  to  be  said  by  him  at  the  present 
period,  except  to  caution  whoever  might  be 
the  fortunate  prizeholders  to-day  as  to  the 
duty  which,  by  the  caprice  of  fortune,  would 
devolve  upon  them.  He  begged  of  them  to 
bear  in  mind  that  they  would  become  trustees 
for  the  character  of  the  society,  and  trustees  of 
the  encouragement  of  art,  and  he  would  here 
invite  the  successful  and  fortunate  possessor  of 
the  highest  prize  not  to  act  on  h;s  own  mere 
fancy  in  making  his  selection,  but  to  call  for 
and  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  friends,  in 
whose  judgment  he  could  rely,  and  no  doubt 
the  selection  thus  made  would  be  wholly 
satisfactory. 

The  reception  of  the  report  having  been 
carried  unanimously,  Mr.  G.  R.  Ward  moved, 
and  Mr.  Field  seconded,  a cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  council.  And 

Mr.  Serjeant  Thompson  moved,  and  Mr. 
Auldjo,  F.R.S.,  seconded,  a resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  two  honorary  secretaries. 

In  returning  thanks,  both  the  honorary  se- 
cretaries bore  testimony  to  the  kind  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Mathews  had  placed  the  theatre 
gratuitously  at  the  disposal  of  the  council : a 
vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman  was,  of 
course,  carried  unanimously.  The  honorary 
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secretaries  also  made  honourable  mention  of 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Watson,  B.A.,  the 
assistant  secretary. 

Capt.  Shea  and  Mr.  Walters  having  con- 
sented to  act  as  scrutineers,  and  Miss  Jessie 
Cantwell  and  Miss  ’Lotta  Roney  to  draw 
the  prizes,  the  distribution  was  made,  and 
the  whole  passed  off  with  the  greatest  unani- 
mity and  the  best  feeling.  At  the  close,  thanks 
were  voted  by  acclamation  to  the  young  ladies, 
to  the  scrutineers,  and  to  Lord  Monteagle,  who 
said  he  hoped  the  press,  which  had  provided  them 
with  a report  of  their  proceedings  before  the 
meeting  had  closed,*  would  convey  to  our  bre- 
thren in  America  expressions  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  members  had  seen  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  prizes  fall  to  subscribers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wide  Atlantic. 

The  following  is  a correct 

LIST  OF  THE  PRIZEHOLDERS 
Untitled  to  a Work  of  Art  of  Me  Value  qfTwo  Hundred 
Founds, 

Woodward,  C.  H.,  Peckham. 

Untitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds. 

Hutton,  C.,  Reading  | Larioz,  P.  A.,  Gibraltar. 
Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of  One 
Hundred  Pounds. 

Roberts,  A.,  New  York 

Entitled  Each  to  a Work  of  Art  qftlic  Value  of  Eighty 
Pounds. 

Clark,  T.,  Ordnance-ollico  I Stevens,  F.  P.,  Port  Fairy 
Hayward,  G.,  Boston,  U.S.  Taylor,  R.  E.,  Peckham. 

. Manning,  Rev.  S.,  Frome  | 

. Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  qf  the  Value  of  Seventy 
Pounds. 

Harris,  A.,  Middlesboro  I Manley,  R.,  Brentwood  Villa 
Macgregor,  Mrs.  W.,  Liver-  Reid,  J.  L.,  Downham-mrkt. 
pool 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  qf  the  Value  of  Sixty 
Pounds. 

Brown,  R.  J.,  Cirencester  I Ledynrd,  W.,  Headingley, 
Butcher,  H.  J.,  Devizes  Leeds 

Lavers,  W.  J.,  Plymouth  | Touikius,  J.  N.,  Russell-pl. 
Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art, of  the  Value  of  Fifty 
Pounds. 

Anstwick,  8.,  Edgware*road  I Farnell,  H.  Isleworth 
Binning,  Jn.,  Glasgow  Garland,  W.,  Lynn 

Brook,  T.,  Pcn-craig-court  Hodson,  G.,  Birmingham 
Carr,  Ed.,  New  Ross  | Huffham,  W.  H.,  Hull. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of  Forty 

Fenn,  Geo.,  Tulse  Hill 
Hansom,  J.  M.,  Tower-street 
lligley,  W.  S.,  Lothbury 


Bax,  T.  J.,  Biskopsgate- 
street 

Broom  Geld,  — , Norwood 
Campbell,  C.,  Jamaica 
Chadwick,  Capt.,  Chelsea 
Colvin,  Col.,  Ludlow 
Cox,  W.  A.,  Bath 
Dent,  J.,  Worcester 


C.,  Boston,  U.S. 
Oliver,  Mrs.,  Todmordeu 
Marshall,  W.  K.,  Bridgnorth 
Rickards, Rev.  II.  H.,  Cardiff 
Wood,  C.,  Bury. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of  Twenty-fin 
Pounds. 

Ash,  Dr.,  Jun.,  Coswold  | Hunt,  C.,  Wednesbury 


Husband,  H.,  Sussex-ter- 

Sanla  Maria,  C.,  Club 
Chambers 

Walkley,  A.,  Old  Brompton. 
Bronze  of  “ The  Queen.” 
Maybury,  W.  H.,Walbrook 
Monas,  Sarah,  Boston,  U.S. 
Paver,  W.,  Pecklield,  York 
Rowell,  W.,  Peterborough 
Taylor,  D.,  Northamptou- 
square. 

Iron  modelled  from  a Greek 


College,  — , Rugby 
JSlListon,  J.  F.,  Cambridge 
Gregson,  T.,  Hawkburst 
Hall,  G.  C.,  Alfreton 

Entitled  each  to  a Bust  ii 
Anstey,  W.  J.,  Doddington 
Byres,  General,  Aberdeen 
nampsou,  James,  Knutsford 
Higginbotton,  H.,  Saddle- 
worth 

Hull,  W.,  Northampton 
Entitled  each  to  a Tazza  in 

Design. 

Anson,  C.,  Guernsey  : Parkinson,  Rev.  Dr.,  Ra' 

Bethune,  W.  A.,  Hobart  vensdale,  Louth 
Town  : Paul,  J.,  Glasgow 

Bowen,  .T.  H.  Pennington,  L., Philadelphia 

Brown,  C.,  Cambridge  j Staunton,  Dr.,  Clifton 

Busliby,  Robt.,  Littlebamp-  1 Steward,  Henry,  AValtbam- 

ton  I cross 

Day,  M.,  Southampton  Thornton,  H.,  Skipton, 

Gill,  Richard,  Islington  Craven 

Green,  G.  F.,  Wellington  | Unwin,  R.,  Albany 
Klein,  W.,  Red-hill,  Surrey  : Wliylock.  — Edinburgh 
Low,  James,  Holloway  " I Wilson,  E.  J.,  Hutton. 
Marks, R.W.,NewBrompton  I 
Entitled  each  to  a Porcelain  Statuette  of"  The  Dancing 
Girl  reposing." 


Cassell,  — , Jun.,  Strand 
Codman,  E.,  Boston,  U.S. 

Danford,  F.,  Wisbeaeh 
Dodge,  — , Bideford 
Flood,  C.,  Edgware-road 
Hopldns,  R.,  Hobart  Town 
Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  qf  the  Value  of  Twenty 
Pounds. 


Lowtlier,  R.,  Calcutta 
Mules,  H.  V.,  Honiton 
Sharp,  J.  F.,  Southampton 
Squire,  W.,  Tottenham - 
court-ro;ul. 


Addey,  H.  M.,  OldBond-st. 
Bailej’,  — Masterworthy 
Barron,  Geo.,  Hull 
Brand,  T.,  Scarborough 
Brown,  Dr.,  Brighton 
Burch,  T.  L.,  Canterbury 
Butler,  Rev. W.,  Nottingham 
Caldwell,  W.,  Jun.,  Boston, 
U.  S. 

Cooper,  A.  R.  P.,  Boston, 
U.  S. 

Cooper,  H.,  East  Dereham 
Davie,  W.,  Long-acre 
De  Wint,  Mrs.,  Upper 
Gower-street 
Fell,  Miss,  Cartwell 
Fidler,  Dr.,  Whitehaven 
Francis,  J.  G.,  Hobart  Town 
Fulton,  T.,  Kilmarnock 
Graves,  F.,  Haverstock-hill 
Green,  Ed.,  Philadelphia 
Guttrell,  J.  R.,  Winchester 
Gwinnett,  W.  H.,  Chelten- 
ham 

Hall,  H.,  Ashton-under-lyne 
Hay,  John,  Brewood 
Higgott,  T.,  Rolleston 
Hincks,  J.,  Willeuhull 
Hook,  Henry,  Sidmouth 
Horsley,  T.,  Derby 
Ingersoll,  H.,  Philadelphia 
Jeffrey,  W.,  Hampstead-rd. 
Jones,  W.,  Llantyllen 
Jones,  R.,  L'uion-strcct, 
Borough 

Knox,  W.,  Leadenhall-st. 
Lamb,  Jessie,  Liverpool 
■ Londesborough,  Earl  of, 

I Piccadilly 
Loring,  B.  Boston 
MalcolmsoD,  Jas.,  King  Wil- 
liam-street 

Marsh,  Rev.  Geo.  Chippen- 
ham 

Martin,  James,  Banff 
Mason,  J.  J.  Upper  Holloway 
Matteo  Betti,  Leghorn 


Chandler,  L.,  Smithfield 
Danes,  W.  R.,  Calcutta 
Davis,  J.  P.,  Boston,  U.S. 
George,  — , per  Bigg,  Con- 
dnit-street 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  T.,  Con- 
naught-terrace 
Jennings,  I.  R.,  Clieapsidc 


May,  W.,  Senr.,  Plumstead 
Nichol,  Mrs.  Blackburn 
Palethorpe,  T.,  Piccadilly 
Peacock,  J.,  Robert-st , Re- 
gent’s-park 
Rocket,  J.  H.,-Goole 
Wall,  Rev.  R,,  Birkenhead 
Woodward,  B.  B.,  Peckham. 


Milford,  G.  H.,  Union  Bank 
Molesworth,  George,  Chi- 
chester 

Monger,  W.  R.,  Ewell 
Newlon,  C.  H.,  Camden-road 
Villas 

Nicholson,  H.,Furnival’s-inn 
Nunnerly,  Thomas,  Whit- 
church 

Ollivier,  H.,  Chelsea 
Papendick,  Mrs.,  South 
W ales 

Pearson,  F.,  Aldermaubury 
Phillpot,  Rev.  Thomas, 
Porthgwidden 
Powell,  Rev.  S.  H.,  Ripon 
Raverty,  Lieut.,  per  Acker- 
man, Strand 

Richards,  Jas.  New  Bridge- 
street 

Rogerson,  W.  Preston 
Roshcr,  H.  Bedford-square 
Salt,  Goo.  Shrewsbury 
Saville,  Rev.  F.  A.  South 
Molton 

Scaife,  F.  per  London  and 
Westminster  Bank 
Scott,  II.  D.  Foreign-Office 
Shaw,  H.  Bishopsgate 
Shnfflebottom,E.Wutling-st. 
Sidney,  Miss,  Richmond 
Smith,  Miss  M.,  Croydou 
Stacey,  Robert,  Carmarthen 
Thomason,  J.,  Birmingham 
Tod,  John,  Dalkeith 
Turbervill,  Miss,  Bridgend 
Turnbull,  — , Newcastle 
Waley,  Mrs.,  Devonshire-pl. 
Walker,  J.  C.,  Hobart  Town 
Wall,  J.,  Bridgnorth 
Waterhouse,  Louisa,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass 
Webb,  W.  Mile-end 
Wilson,  W.  jun.,  Berwick 
Wingfield,  Mrs.,  Elizabeth- 
terrace,  Chelsea 
i Watson,  E.  F.  Piccadilly. 


Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of  Fifteen 
Pounds. 

McQueen,  Miss,  Tottenham 
Court  Road 


Allen,  G.,  Herne-hill 
Bacon,  W.,  Mornington- 
place 

Bennett, — , Jun.,  Pall-mall 
Bradshaw,  Job,  Notting- 
ham 

Carey,  Rev.  P.,  Guernsey 
Clark,  R.  P.,  Bunker-hill 
Fernandez,  51.,  Hawfestone 
Fogarty,  Jos.,  Limerick 


Mnv,  A.  P.,  George-street, 
City 

Richardson,  E.,  Loadenhall- 
strect 

Shepherd,  G.  W.,  Southamp- 
ton Row 

Slater,  Miss  M.  A.,  New 

! York 

Goodyear,  Thos.,  Liver- ; Solly,  Miss,  King’s  Langly 
n pool  j Thnrlow,  Mrs.  J.,  Judd- 

>i"  How,  J.  N.,  Boston,  U.  S.  street 

ij[  Langton,  G.,  Antigua  [ Woodward,  W.,  Furnival’s 

It  Lemon,  II.  J.,  Brentwood  l Inn 

Jl  Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  qf  the  Value  qf  Ten  Pounds  . 


Abraham,  Junr.,  Horseley- 
down 

Adey,  Mrs.,  Poole 
Brown,  M.,  Cambrhlge 
Challis,  Alderman,  W., 
Smithfield 

Dale,  James,  Newcastle 
Davis,  Dr.  J.,  Warring- 
ton 

Doyle,  Col.,  Limerick 
Fibbins,  W.,  Guildford 
Forbes,  Capt.,  Farland 
Hitchcock,  W.,  llomerton 
Hornidge,  M.,  Barnes 
Howling,  T.  C.,  Poplar 
Entitled  to  Statuette 


Jackson,  J.,  New  York 
Jervis,  Mrs.  E.,  Alton 
Lawe,  M.,  Litchfield 
Out  ram,  G. 

Pennock,  J.  W.,  Philadel- 
phia 

Reid,  Mrs.,  Twickenham 
Ryloy,  Sirs.,  Sydney 
Romilly,  C.,  Wilton  Cre- 
scent 

Scarbrook,  T.,  Canterbury- 
row 

Scott,  H.,  Yigo-street 
Simons,  W.  O.,  Plymouth 
Taylor,  F.,  Rumsey. 
in  Alabaster  “ The  Dancing  Girl 
reposing.” 

Newton,  W.  E.,  Chancery-lane. 

Entitled  to' Subnet  te  in  Wax  “ Michael  and  Satan.” 
Harker,  J.  W.,  Islington. 


* A third  edition  of  the  Morning  Post,  containing  a re- 
port of  the  proceedings,  was  circulated  in  the  theatre  be- 
fore the.meetiug  broke  up. 


SOME  OF  TITE  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 
Let  it  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  I propose 
to  make  utility  the  standard  of  beauty  in 
architecture  : not  so,  but  it  is  the  basis  : it  is 
the  skeleton  framework  upon  which  beauty  is 
| to  he  moulded.  Though  the  mere  intellect  be 
1 exhausted  in  perfecting  mechanical  contrivance, 

! constructive  detail,  or  convenient  arrangement, 

1 a want  will  still  be  felt  unless  there  be  a tnani- 
I festation,  or  rather  attempted  manifestation  of 
the  ideal.  The  most  finished  efforts  of  the 
I poet  or  artist  are  ever  deficient ; but  they  may 
be  suggestive  of  the  bright  vision  floating 
before  his  gaze,  which  he  eagerly  sought  to 
imprint  upon  his  cartoon,  and  now  sighs  to 
think  how  miserably  the  representation  falls 
short  of  the  ideal.  I am  not  of  those 
who  would  elevate  the  intellect  beyond 
the  other  features  of  this  our  mixed 
human  nature;  but  think,  rather,  that  as  the 
subject,  man,  is  composed  of  two  parts;  and 
as  the  material  body  ministers  to  the  wants 
and  volitions  of  the  immaterial  mind, — so  this 
mind  itself  is  of  dual  character  ; that  is,  not  only 
reason  which  inquires,  collects,  and  digests  the 
items  of  intellectual  worth — gathering  upon 
the  altar  of  the  heart  the  first  fruits  of  research 
and  deep  thought,  and  being  the  minor  priest 
of  the  tabernacle, — but  also  the  inner  soul, 
the  warm  feeling,  the  yearning  aspiration, 
and  the  deep  devotion,  which  is  the  high  priest 
of  the  temple,  to  whose  earnest  supplication  is 
granted  the  fire  from  heaven  to  kindle  the 
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acceptable  sacrifice,  and  consecrate  it  to  the 
reverential  sympathy  of  every  age. 

But  the  material  development  of  the  day 
outgrows  and  depresses  the  spiritual : we  want 
something  more  than  mechanical  improvement, 
however  perfect,— something  better  than  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  however  universal : 
our  energies  are  so  engrossed  with  earthly 
realities,  the  ideal  is  almost  wholly  overlooked. 
And  yet,  in  this  material  development,  what 
scope  is  there  not  for  spiritual  expansion  ! 

We  prate  of  the  Freemasons  and  of  their 
works — of  the  Italians  and  what  they  did — of 
the  Greeks  and  their  remains  ; hut  had  some 
sage  or  prophet  of  any  of  these  people  foretold 
the  scientific  marvels  of  our  time,  would  they 
not  have  thought  us  gods  ? 

Had  some  hard  of  ancient  time  dreamed  of 
a people  who  should  measure  the  stars  in 
the  firmament,  and  learn  their  seasons  of 
arrival  and  departure, — who  should  analyze 
and  recombine  the  components  of  all  mate- 
rials, not  excepting  the  supposed  primary  ele- 
ments,— who  should  scatter  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  in  every  tongue,  records  of  the 
noblest  actions  and  the  highest  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  men, — who  should  make  for  themselves 
a highway,  not  over  hitherto  trackless  wilds 
and  through  tangled  forests,  hut  through  the 
earth  itself,  or  at  a lofty  altitude  across  wide 
armlets  of  the  sea,  and  he  conveyed  over  roads 
thus  made  by  the  agency  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
or  by  the  assistance  of  Helotic  vapour, — that 
not  only  should  the  wide  expanse  of  these  un- 
known and  dreaded  oceans  be  familiar  to  this 
people  as  beaten  tracks  of  land,  but  that  the 
force  of  the  raging  elements  was  so  subdued 
by  this  same  vaporous  agent,  that  frequent 
and  regular  communication  could  he  main- 
tained across  3,000  miles, — that  the  name  of 
that  river  where  Alexander  wept,  because  he 
could  find  no  more  nations  to  sacrifice  to  his 
insatiable  lust  for  conquest,  should  be  to  them 
a household  word — its  banks  the  homes  and 
graves  of  many  of  their  sons, — and  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  these,  and  countless  other  wonders 
that  you  know  of,  they  could  interchange 
thought  not  only  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, but  hy  the  agency  of  that  same  awful 
force,  ofwhichhis  contemporariesknewnothing, 
save  its  sometimes  direful  effects, — what  glo- 
rious anticipations  would  he  not  have  formed  of 
a nation  thus  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  gods ; 
who  rivalled  “ cloud-compelling  Jove,”  nay, 
excelled  him;  for  with  him  the  lightnings  were 
but  messengers  of  wrath, — with  this  people, 
missionaries  of  civilization  ! How  would  he 
scorn  a race  who,  thus  blest  and  glorious, 
contrast  the  artistical  achievements  of  their 
time  with  those  of  the  poets,  and  seek  to  ex- 
cuse their  melancholy  deliciencies  by  the  de- 
ceitful reflection — “ Ah,  there  were  giants  in, 
those  days !” 

cf  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o!er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again.” 

Instead  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  stooping  mayhap  to 
conquer,  and  giving  to  material  civilization 
that  inward  soul,  by  which  alone  it  may  be 
matured  and  preserved,  architects  are  apt 
to  sneer  at  constructive  excellence  as  being 
quite  too  mechanical  and  utilitarian  for  them. 
“ The  tubular  bridge  at  the  Menai,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  London,  are  truly  won- 
derful examples  of  constructive  ingenuity, 
but  they  are  not  architecture : we  utterly  re- 
repudiate the  idea  of  having  any  connection 
with  such  works : the  engineers  made  them, 
and  the  engineers  are  welcome  to  the  credit  of 
them:  we  will  have  naught  to  do  or  say  to 
them.” 

I apprehend  that  architects  in  past  time 
thought  and  acted  differently, — that  that  series 
of  men  who,  hy  successive  efforts,  developed 
the  wooden  hut  into  the  Grecian  temple,  would 
view  the  Crystal  Palace  as  the  root  of  new 
beauty  ; and  that  those  who  changed  Roman 
architecture  into  the  different  phases  of  the 
Gothic  and  Italian  styles,  would  he  able  to 
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give  to  the  Britannia-bridge  or  the  Palace  of 
Industry  some  esthetic  expression,  which 
should  redeem  them  from  simple  materialism. 
It  would  be  very  different  if  architects  ac- 
knowledged in  all  humility  that  they  do  not 
now  possess  the  talent  to  refine,  or  to  ori- 
ginate and  recombine  in  an  original  manner, 
as  did  the  professors  of  the  various  archi- 
tectural schools  : this  would  be  very  different 
from  sneering  at  the  intractability  of  the 
material,  or  of  the  constructive  form, 
and  to  condemn  them  as  anti-estheti- 
cal,  merely  because  they  do  not  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  any  acknowledged  or  j 
conventional  form  of  beauty.  I believe  that 
the  present  zealous  adherence  to  existing 
styles  springs  either  from  a blind  and  implicit 
reverence  for  authority,  or  from  a desire  to 
avoid  study  and  labour,  but  still  more  to  earn 
the  pecuniary  results  of  practice  with  the  least 
labour  possible ; and  therefore  men  set  up  as 
their  standard  of  excellence  the  work  of  men  ; 
and  the  more  nearly  their  productions  ap- 
proach to  fac  similes,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  genuine  remains  of  the  old  masters,  the 
more  nearly  do  they  fancy  they  attain  to  per- 
fection. But  in  thus  removing  architecture 
from  the  arts  of  necessity  to  the  rank  of  fine 
or  imitative  arts  only,  we  are  as  much  in  error 
as  those  who  reverse  this  process,  and  reduce 
architecture  to  mere  building  surveying  : it  is 
by  uniting  the  two  classes  of  art  that  it  most 
faithfully  discharges  its  proper  functions, 
knitting  together  the  material  and  the  ideal, 
and  rising  from  an  imitative  to  a creative  art ; 
and  human  intelligence  “doth  then  show  likest 
God’s." 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  perhaps  be 
admitted  ; “ but  keep,”  it  will  be  said,  “ at  all 
events,  keep  to  the  simplicity  of  nature.” 
Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  simplicity  of  na- 
ture j3  Surely  not  the  absence  of  parts,  for  in 
that  case  is  the  egg  more  beautiful  than  the 
bird — the  caterpillar  than  the  butterfly — the 
seed  than  the  fruit  or  flower  ? I apprehend 
that  nature  most  generally  shows  her  simpli- 
city in  giving  to  every  part,  however  numerous, 
its  own  proper  function : she  has  no  super- 
numerary parts,  or  when  she  has  we  see  no 
beauty  in  them.  Although  we  may  be  unable 
to  trace  the  utility  of  every  object  we  admire, 

I think  it  will  be  found  that  we  assume  that  it 
has  a purpose,  though  beyond  our  ken  : let  it 
be  positively  known  that  the  object  is  an  ex- 
crescence, perfectly  useless,  nay,  impeding  the 
proper  action  of  the  useful,  and  our  pleasure  is 
greatly  alloyed,  if  not  altogether  dissipated. 
Nobody  admires  two  thumbs  upon  one  hand, 
nor  any  similar  excrescence  ; and  if  any  limb 
be  paralysed  we  are  uneasy  at  the  uselessness 
of  the  appendage.  But  let  it  be  apparent  at 
first  sight  or  upon  examination  that  every  part 
has  its  legitimate  use,  and  we  then  acknow- 
ledge that  Nature  is  indeed  simple  in  her 
beauty,  however  multitudinous  those  parts 
may  be. 

So  in  architecture : the  Doric  column  has 
more  parts  than  the  simple  post,  but  no  one 
thinks  it  less  beautiful  : the  Ionic  is  again 
more  complex  than  the  Doric,  the  Corinthian 
than  either ; but  I do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  the  increase  of  parts  alleged  to  be  detri- 
mental to  their  beauty.  The  Italian  fa£ade  is 
more  varied  than  the  Grecian  portico,  but 
is  it  on  that  account  less  beautiful  ? Trace  the 
various  developments  of  northern  architecture 
through  its  several  stages,  and  I think  it  will 
be  found  that  the  increase  of  parts,  consequent 
upon  improvements  and  refinements  in  con- 
struction, add  to,  rather  than  detract  from,  the 
beauty  of  each  style.  Provided  the  change  be 
not  a mere  matter  of  whim,  but  dictated 
by  the  wish  to  secure  some  adequate  practical 
advantage,  we  have  no  reluctance  to  admit 
its  beauty.  Now  the  engineers,  in  their  tubu- 
lar bridges,  their  railway  sheds,  and  other  gi- 
gantic utilitarian  works,  have  very  successfully 
simplified  the  essentials  of  construction  : why 
should  not  the  architect  now  step  in,  and  refine 
this  material  excellence  into  esthetic  beauty  ? 

I think  if  they  neglect  to  do  this,  if  they  will 
persist  in  being  too  fine  for  their  work,  and 
shut  themselves  out  from  the  sympathies  of 
men  in  general,  they  will  find  that " their  oc- 
cupation’s gone that  men  of  practical  com- 


mon sense  will  prefer  utilitarian  convenience 
without  beauty,  to  beauty,  however  theoreti- 
cally excellent,  which  has  no  practical  good- 
ness to  recommend  it. 

But  I believe  there  is  a brighter  prospect 
before  us.  No  nation  enjoyed  success  for  any 
lengthened  period  without  growing  in  refine- 
ment, and  acquiring  a love  for  art,  and  pro- 
moting its  advancement;  but  any  improvement 
which  results  from  such  a very  material  cause 
alone,  will  not  be  very  elevated  or  lasting.  No 
one,  however,  can  be  unobservant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  dormant  spiritualism  of  the  age  is  fer- 
menting for  expression  in  a higher  form  : there 
is  much  going  and  coming,  much  passing  to 
, and  fro;  some  seeking,  in  the  exploded  forms 
| of  early  superstition,  some  in  the  refined  spe- 
culations of  ultra-rationalism,  for  that  religious 
expression  which  society  has  long  wanted,  and 
now  seeks  to  regain.  That  we  may  interpret 
the  clouds  that  gloom  the  aspect  of  the  day 
into  shadows  of  a coming  change,  I think,  all 
will  admit;  and  that  such  a change  will  ter- 
minate in  a more  earnest  spirit  of  religious  de- 
votion seems  to  be  generally  anticipated.  Ac- 
companying this  change  must  be  an  improve- 
ment in  artistic  and  poetic  expression ; for 
poetry  and  art  in  their  highest  development 
are  inseparably  united  with  that  of  religion. 
And  as  a strong  enthusiasm  for  the  pure  and 
right  winks  at  no  deviations  from  the  true  and 
simple,  tramples  on  mere  conventional  excel- 
lence as  a thing  of  seeming  and  of  outside 
show,  the  architects  of  such  a people,  par- 
taking of  this  lofty  feeling,  will  rise  superior 
to  the  use  of  merely  formal  beauty,  borrowed 
from  nations  of  very  different  circumstance 
and  civilization,  and  will  construct  a style, 
beautiful  and  appropriate,  in  which  to  express 
the  spirit  of  the  age  they  are  born  to  ; so  that 
their  works,  like  those  others  now  so  blindly 
adored,  shall  proclaim  themselves  the  earnest 
deeds  of  earnest  men.  Our  forefathers  did  so 
before  us,  and  why  should  not  we  ? 

Joseph  Boult. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  KING’S 
COLLEGE  HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 

The  committee  for  re-building  King’s  Col- 
lege Hospital,  when  they  had  determined  on 
obtaining  plans  in  competition,  took  the  advice 
of  Professor  Hosking,  the  architect  attached 
to  the  college,  and  agreed  to  name  a limited 
number  of  architects,  and  pay  a certain  hono- 
rarium to  each  of  them. 

From  the  instructions  and  conditions  issued 
to  the  competing  architects  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  : — 

“ The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  earth- 
work and  foundations,  and  not  including  the  chapel, 
must  not  exceed  25,000/. 

All  the  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  must  be 
drawn  on  double-elephant  drawing-paper,  at  a Beale 
of  1 - 8th  of  an  inch  to  a foot.  Elevations,  or  other 
drawings  exhibiting  external  parts  of  the  building, 
may  be  in  outline,  without  tint  or  shade  ; but  if  any 
such  drawings  are  tinted,  and  shaded,  it  must  be 
with  sepia  or  Indian-ink—  not  with  colour.  Plans 
and  sections  must  be  tinted  with  colour,  or  with 
sepia.  The  plans  must  not  be  blacked  in. 

All  the  enclosing  walls  of  the  building  to  be  of 
stock  brickwork,  faced  in  the  parts  exposed  to  view 
— as  in  the  external  elevations — with  facing  bricks, 
the  colour  and  description  of  which  are  open  to 
suggestion  ; but  any  facing  bricks  proposed  must 
be  of  durable  quality,  and  of  a size  to  course  and 
bond  with  stocks.  Stone  may  be  employed  with 
discretion  in,  and  in  connection  with,  the  structure 
of  the  walls,  for  structural  and  for  decorative  pur- 
poses— that  is  to  say,  as  quoins,  string-courses, 
blooking-courses,  sills,  plinths,  bases,  cornices, 
columns,  pilasters,  entablatures,  external  door  and 
window  dressings,  &c.  All  stone  applied  externally 
must  be  either  Portland  stone  or  granite  ; and  all 
stone  applied  internally  for  the  above  stated  pur- 
poses must  be  Caen  stone,  or  other  stone  of  like 
character  and  quality.  The  outer  steps  and  land- 
ings, and  the  internal  stairs  and  landings  throughout 
all  the  public  parts  of  the  hospital  must  be  of  Port- 
land stone,  Craigleith  stone,  granite,  or  other  stone 
of  appropriate  character  and  fitting  quality,  York 
stone  being  permissible  only  in  the  basement  story, 
and  as  templates  and  corbels  in  the  walls  in  aid  of 
the  internal  constructions. 

All  the  wards  and  other  principal  apartments 
must  be  separated  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
halls,  corridors,  and  staircases,  by  brick  walls  as 


partitions ; and  there  must  be  no  merely  lathed  anti 
plastered,  or  other  hollow  partitions  in  any  part  o 
the  building. 

The  floors  of  all  the  halls  and  corridors  through; 
out  must  be  absolutely  fire-proof,  and  the  floors  o 
the  wards  and  of  the  building  generally  must  be  st 
composed  as  to  be  unsusceptible  of  fire  to  tht 
greatest  extent  attainable  in  floors  of  which  the 
structure  may  be  timber,  and  the  flooring-boardr 
upon  joists.  Cast-iron  girders  may  not  be  enn 
ployed  in  the  structure  of  the  floors,  unless  they  be 
so  disposed  as  it  regards  the  bearing,  or  so  checkec 
by  the  use  of  wrought-iron  tie-bars,  or  otherwise- 
as  to  remove  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  itself  t( 
naked  iron  castings  of  the  length  and  form  required 
for  girders. 

Appropriate  plastering  will  be  required  to  tht 
walls  and  ceilings  of  all  the  apartments  ; and  the 
plastering  to  the  walls  of  the  wards  at  the  least 
should  be  of  a kind  that  will  bear  washing  withoui 
injury,  and  without  absorbing  moisture. 

Each  design  must  be  accompanied  by  an  estimatel 
in  the  form  of  priced-out  bills  of  quantities  of  al- 
the  works  proper  to  the  building,  or  buildings? 
except  as  to  the  chapel,  the  estimate  for  which  is  tc 
be  given  separately ; and  except  as  to  the  earth-: 
work,  and  any  artificial  foundations  below  the  leve' 
of  the  footings  as  to  any  of  the  buildings.  * * * 

The  bills  of  quantities  must  moreover  be  suffi-f 
ciently  precise,  and  must  contain  enough  of  descrip< 
tion  to  develop  the  intention  of  the  architect  without) 
a specification ; but  they  need  not  include  the 
minor  details  required  in  an  estimate  when  a tendeil 
is  to  be  made ; the  main  object  of  the  special  ret 
quirements  of  the  condition  being  to  obtain  the 
means  of  fairly  comparing  one  design  with  another; 
as  regards  the  relative  costliness  and  economy  ol 
each  in  execution,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  provi-i 
sions  in  each. 

Prices  to  be  calculated  at  15  per  cent,  below 
Lax  ton’s  last  published  prices. 

Each  design,  and  every  drawing  and  other  docu-i 
ment  connected  with  the  design  must  be  distin- 
guished by  some  letter,  word,  or  motto,  having  nm 
relation  to,  and  being  in  no  wise  indicative  of,  the 
name,  or  of  any  characteristic  of  its  author  ; and) 
the  ordinary  handwriting  of  the  author  must  nob 
appear  in  or  upon  any  drawing  or  other  document 
submitted  or  sent  with  his  design,  except  as  to  the 
sealed  inclosure  of  his  name. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  designs  they  will  be  submitted 
to  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  committee  by  an,- 
architect,  who  cannot  under  any  circumstances' 
become  the  architect  of  the  building.  The  investi-f 
gation  will  have  especial  regard  to  the  conformity 
of  each  design  with  the  foregoing  instructions  and: 
conditions,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  requirements! 
communicated  herewith  ; for  by  these  the  merits  of 
the  designs  will  be  eventually  determined.  The! 
investigation  will  have  regard  also  to  the  propriety 
and  sufficiency,  or  otherwise,  of  the  constructional 
proposed  and  indicated,  as  well  as  to  the  absence' 
of  proper  indications  in  that  respect. 

After  investigation,  the  drawings  to  be  exhibited i 
for  one  week.  Immediately  after,  the  sub-com-i 
mittee  to  select  the  design  which  shall  appear  to  i 
them  best  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  committee' 
as  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  requirements. 

And  if  such  selected  design  be  approved  by  the 
building  committee,  it  will  be  adopted,  and  the i 
author  of  the  design  will  be  appointed  architect  to  t 
the  hospital  on  the  usual  terms  of  5 per  cent,  com- 
mission on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  building.  The 
architect  so  appointed  will,  however,  be  expected: 
to  revise  and  amend  his  design  as  to  any  matter  i 
which  the  building  committee  may  desire  to  be 
otherwise  than  he  had  contemplated,  without  charge ; 
in  addition  to  his  commission  upon  the  estimated : 
works.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood,  never-  i 
theless,  that  the  committee  do  not  engage  to  adopt 
any  of  the  designs  if  no  one  of  them  should  be,  in 
their  judgment,  fully  adapted  to  their  purpose ; : 
and  that  the  adoption  of  any  design,  and  the  conse-  : 
quent  appointment  of  its  author  to  be  architect  to  : 
the  building,  will  be  void,  if  it  be  found  or  appear  i 
at  any  time  subsequently  that  the  works  required  : 
in  the  fulfilment  of  such  design,  have  been  as  to  : 
any  of  the  more  important  items  under-estimated. 

An  honorarium  of  80/.  will  be  paid  to  each  com-  i 
petitor,  upon  condition  as  to  each,  however,  that 
the  drawings  and  explanatory  documents  of  his  : 
design  remain  the  property  of  the  committee,  to  be  i 
employed  or  applied  as  they  may  think  proper,  i 
Any  competitor  will  be  at  liberty,  however,  to 
decline  this  condition,  upon  the  understanding  that 
by  doing  so  he  relinquishes  his  claim  to  the  honora-  i 
rium.  If  the  selected  design  be  approved,  as  the  i 
author  will  be  thereupon  appointed  architect  to  the  : 
hospital,  and  (no  important  defect  appearing  in  his  i 
estimate)  employed  to  carry  his  design,  or  some  i 
modification  of  it,  into  execution,  the  amount  of  : 
the  honorarium  in  his  case  will  be  charged  in  abate-  ; 
ment  of  his  commission  upon  the  building.” 
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Further,  a very  precise  statement  of  re- 
quirements was  drawn  out  by  the  com- 
mittee and  supplied  to  the  competitors. 
Five  designs  were  submitted  in  conse- 
quence, and  have  been  publicly  exhibited 
for  a week.  These  are  figured  A.  B.  C.  D. 
and  E.  and  are  marked  by  their  authors, 
keeping  the  same  order,  “ Auxilium  informis, 
sepultis  quies  ; ” “ Prodesse  quam  conspice  j ” 
monogram  K.  C.  IT. ; a cross  in  a circle ; and 
A.  A very  full  report,  we  understand,  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Hosking  on  each  design,  as 
to  its  compliance  or  otherwise  with  the  re- 
quirements, but  the  selection  will  rest  wholly 
with  the  committee. 

It  would  require  a much  more  lengthened 
examination  than  we  could  give  them  to  dis- 
criminate justly  the  preponderance  of  merits  in 
plans  prepared  under  such  circumstances. 
We  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it.  Whichever 
be  selected,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  archi- 
tect, after  personal  communication  with  the 
medical  officers,  to  revise  the  design.  It  is  not 
[possible  for  any  architect  to  devise  a structure 
such  as  this  should  be,  without  consultation 
with  the  managers  of  the  various  departments.* 

1 A is  an  adaptation  of  Gothic  architecture  to 
the  purpose,  and  has  the  merit  of  unity  exter- 
nally, wanting  in  sojne  of  the  others,  which 
have  the  front  a little  smart  and  the  flanks  and 
sides  of  very  mean  character.  The  ornamen- 
tation of  the  step  gables  is  not  successful. 
The  chapel  is  in  the  geometrical  pointed  style. 

B seems,  on  superficial  view,  to  be  a very 
(complete  plan,  but  the  elevations  are  not 
worthy  of  the  purpose.  The  chapel  is  By- 
Izantine. 

I The  plan  of  C.  seems  wanting  in  regularity. 

D.  is  Elizabethan  in  style,  and  has  an  open 
Colonnade  in  front  of  the  main  building.  The 
ichapel  is  perpendicular. 

} The  plan  of  E.  seems  to  have  much  merit. 
|rhe  chapel,  which  is  in  the  pointed  style,  with 
ftpire,  does  not  assimilate  with  the  main  build- 
ng,  and  preponderates  too  greatly, 
f The  new  building  and  grounds,  we  may  say, 
jvill  be  bounded  on  the  four  sides  by  Carey- 
iitreet,  Grange-court,  Portugal- street,  and  Cle- 
Inent’s-lane.  The  site  is  irregular,  and  some 
portion  of  it  has  been  consecrated  for  the  dead 


“ COUNTRY  SURVEYORS.” 

In  some  previous  numbers  of  your  valuable 

||f  ournal,  there  have  been  many  severe  remarks 
made  by  some  of  your  correspondents,  on  a 
[class  of  men  who,  having  been  clerks  of  works, 
iic.  are  now  in  business  on  their  own  account 
,s  surveyors;  and  all  the  odium  attached  to 
be  practice  of  working  for  less  than  profes- 
ional  charges  is  endeavoured  to  be  laid  on 
heir  shoulders. 

I trust,  from  your  known  impartiality,  a 
pace  will  be  found  for  the  following  in  the 
•ages  of  your  next  journal. 

At  the  County  Court  held  on  the  28th  ult.  in 
5ocklington,  Yorkshire,  a case  was  tried  before 
lis  honour  Mr.  Raines.  The  plaintiff,  a 
'country  surveyor,”  and  ex-clerk  of  works, 
ued  the  defendant  for  14/.  4s.  Gd.,  being  the 
mount  of  2j  per  cent,  for  drawings  and  speci- 
ication  for  a dwelling-house,  the  amount  of 
enders  for  the  works  being  569/.  6s. 

The  evidence  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
rery  conflicting,  the  defendant  positively 
wearing  that  he  limited  the  plaintiff  to  300/. 
mtlay ; the  plaintiff,  on  the  contrary,  averring 
hat  from  the  commencement  he  assured  the 
lefendant  he  could  not  have  a house  built 
:ontaining  the  accommodation  he  required  for 
ess  than  500/. ; that  the  first  design  he  gave 
lim  (the  defendant)  he  estimated  to  cost  from 
t20Z.  to  450/. ; that  the  defendant  instructed 
lim  to  alter  the  plans  four  times,  each  time 
ncncreasing  the  number  and  size  of  the  rooms, 
a'tr  adding  other  accommodation  to  the  house, 
Against  the  advice  and  remonstrance  of  the 
iilolaintiff. 

).  Mr.  G.  Andrews,  architect,  of  York,  on  the 
»art  of  the  defendant,  said,  that  for  a set  of 
i.alain  drawings  and  specification  for  a house  of 
Etihis  description,  five  pounds  was  ample  remu- 

’ * A respectable  correspondent  writes  us  that  one  of 
i ehese  plans  has  been  prepared  in  conjunction  with  a medi- 
J d al  officer  of  the  establishment,  but  we  trust  he  is  misin- 
' formed,  and  so  reserve  his  statement. 


neration ; that  the  custom  of  the  profession 
was  to  include  a particular  estimate  of  the 
whole  of  the  works,  with  the  drawings  and  speci- 
fication, for  the  charge  of  2^  per  cent,  for  large 
buildings  ; but  that  for  small  buildings  a con- 
siderably less  charge  was  made. 

The  plaintiff,  on  the  contrary,  urged  that  2b 
per  cent,  was  the  general  professional  charge 
for  drawings  and  specification  when  the  work 
was  not  executed,  and,  with  the  permission  of 
his  Honour,  read  a paragraph  from  Vol.  III. 
p.  23,  of  The  Builder,  in  proof  thereof. 
Plaintiff  also  stated,  that  it  was  customary  to 
charge  five  per  cent,  when  the  work  was  super- 
intended ; and  that  the  five  per  cent,  was  thus 
divided  : one-fourth  for  the  drawings,  one- 
fourthforthe  specification,one-fourth  for  the  es- 
timate, and  one- fourth  for  the  superintendence; 
also  that  the  custom  of  the  profession  was  to 
charge  a higher  per  centage  for  small  buildings 
than  for  large  ones. 

His  Honour  decided — verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, 2i-  per  cent,  on  300/. — 71-  10s. ; costs  to 
be  paid  by  the  defendant,  thus  rejecting  Mr. 
Andrews’s  dictum,  and  acknowledging  the 
custom  of  charging  2|  per  cent,  for  drawings 
and  specification. 

There  exists  a very  vindictive  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  “ regulars  ” of  the  pro- 
fession, against  those  who  have  passed  their 
earlier  years  in  practical  working,  instead  of 
kicking  their  heels  under  an  office  desk  ; but, 
Mr.  Editor,  has  there  not  been  (and  is  it  not 
possible  there  may  again  be)  a host  of  men 
who  have  risen  to  eminence,  who  passed  their 
probation  at  the  carpenter’s  bench,  the  mason’s 
shed,  and  the  forge  or  lathe  of  the  machinist, 
many  of  whose  names  and  fame  will  be  re- 
membered long  after  even  that  of is  for- 

gotten ? 

I have  reason  to  know  that  the  ill-feeling 
mentioned  does  not  prevail  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  profession,  and  I think 
if  it  did  not  exist  at  all  it  would  not  tend  to 
lessen  the  respectability  thereof : the  road  has 
ever  been  a thoroughfare,  why  should  it  not 
continue  to  be  one  ? 

An  Old  Subscriber. 


FOREIGN  ART  NEWS. 

Art  in  Nuremberg. — The  tendency  towards 
a more  intimate  relationship  between  art  and 
the  trades,  is  especially  manifest  in  this  city, 
where  young  Diirer  returning  from  peregri- 
nation was  obliged  to  produce  first  his  master- 
piece, before  he  could  be  received  in  the  guild 
of  painters,  and  where  the  famous  sculptor, 
Adam  Kraft,  was  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  the 
stone-cutters.  Accordingly,  Professor  Heideloff 
has  established  here  an  association  of 
arts  and  trades,  called  the  German  Building 
Tent  ( Deutsche  Bau  Hiitte ),  which  has  already 
published  some  engravings  of  patterns,  for 
imparting  even  to  the  objects  used  by  the 
humbler  classes  more  tasteful  and  agreeable 
forms.  Professor  Heideloff  intends,  more- 
over, to  obtain  the  deserted  convent  of  the 
Carthusians  for  the  grand  central  building,  to 
contain  halls  of  exhibition,  lecture  rooms,  &c. 
If  we  consider  what  Nuremberg  has  been  once, 
the  execution  of  such  ideas  becomes,  at  least, 
plausible.  The  rich  merchant,  Herr  Hertel, 
has  made  the  city  of  Nuremberg  the  heir  of 
his  most  valuable  collection — pictures,  draw- 
ings, mathematical  and  physical  instruments, 
but  especially  30,000  engravings,  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  ! ! It  is  hoped  that  the 
civic  authorities  will  worthily  respond  to  such 
a worthy  bequest,  by  erecting  (as  long  con- 
templated) a central  suitable  building  for  its 
reception,  as  well  as  that  of  the  city  library,  &c. 
In  the  atelier  of  Frederic  Wagner  is  to  be  seen 
a copper  plate  engraving  after  a Madonna  of 
Raffaelle,  the  original  of  which  belongs  to  M. 
Wuyts,  at  Anvers.  Although,  now-a-days, 
those  methods  of  engraving  are  mostly  re- 
sorted to  which  save  most  time,  M.  Wagner, 
on  the  contrary,  constantly  adheres  to  the 
sterling  and  substantial  method  of  the  burin, 
fittest  to  reproduce  such  deep  wrought  pictures 
as  those  of  the  great  urbinate. 

Unique  Work  of  Sculpture. — It  is  well  known 
to  musicians  that  Madame  Malibran  (Maria 
Garcia)  was  married  in  her  widowhood  to  M. 


de  Beriot,  the  great  violinist  composer.  Death, 
however,  in  his  blind  fury,  soon  dissolved  this 
union.  Beriot,  disconsolate,  as  he  well  might 
be,  at  such  a loss,  resolved  to  make  himself  a 
sculptor,  for  renderingthe/rm/s  of  one  whom  he 
loved  so  much.  A life-size  bust  of  the  departed 
great  cantatrice  was  the  result,  which  none  pos- 
sessed of  feeling  can  view  with  indifference.  Be- 
cause, if  it  is  said,  that  all  great  men  have  some- 
thing of  the  demoniac  about  them,  here  nature 
seems  to  have  striven  hard  to  produce  the 
angelic.  The  comparison  also  is  interesting, 
that  as  Michelangelo  was  a musician,  Beriot 
could  make  such  a bust. 

Melancholy  Death  of  M.  Travalza,  the  Sculp- 
tor.— This  eminent  Roman  artist  died  last  week 
in  the  bagne  (hulks)  of  Toulon,  having  been 
found  guilty  of  the  death  of  a priest  during 
the  late  revolution  in  Rome.  He  had  been 
tried  twice,  and  during  his  temporary  libera- 
tion began  the  statue  of  the  Madonna,  which 
he  intended  for  the  exhibition  of  Paris. 

Monument  to  Hahnemann. — A monument  to 
this  reformer  of  medicine  has  been  willed  by 
a subscription  collected  in  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. It  consists  of  a statue  somewhat  above 
life  size,  Hahnemann  being  represented  in  a 
seated  position,  the  look  and  whole  physio- 
gnomy pointing/orwflrcZ.  It  has  been  modelled 
at  Rome  by  Steinhaiiser,  and  then  executed  in 
bronze  by  galvanoplastic  process.  The  com- 
mittee have  selected  Leipsig  as  the  locality 
where  the  monument  is  to  be  erected.  On  the 
10th  of  August  the  inauguration  will  take 
place,  and  thus  that  cycle  of  monuments  in- 
creased, which  grace  the  great  promenade-park 
round  the  city  of  Leipsig,  first  projected  by 
the  lord  mayor  Mllller,  a friend  and  youth- 
companion  of  Goethe. 

Statistics  of  French  Theatres. — According  to 
official  returns  lately  made,  there  are  at  present 
320  theatres  in  the  whole  of  France,  twenty- 
three  of  which  are  at  Paris.  Until  the  year 
1600  there  was  only  one  such  place  in  Paris, 
the  theatre  of  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion, 
the  locality  of  which  was  afterwards  the  famous 
Hotel  de  Bourgoigne.  Somewhat  later  the 
Theatre  de  Marais  was  established.  In  1653 
came  the  theatres  des  Italiens,  and  in  1659 
Moliere  founded  a playhouse,  which,  in  suc- 
cession of  time,  became  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 
Under  Louis  XV.  there  were  six  theatres  in 
Paris,  O pera  Coinique,  Gaite,  Ambigu  Comique, 
&c.,  and  under  Louis  XVI.  the  minor  theatres 
began  to  emulate  the  great  ones.  In  1791 
the  liberty  of  the  stage  was  enacted,  and  the 
number  of  Paris  playhouses  reached  then 
forty-five. 

Berlin. — Electro-magnetic  Clocks . — This  dis- 
covery has  been  patented  by  M.  Siemens, 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  who  has  associated 
himself  with  the  astronomical  watchmaker  M. 
Tiede  for  that  purpose.  As  there  exist  already 
at  Berlin  electro-telegraphic  wires  for  signaliz- 
ing fires,  the  same  apparatus  will  also  be  used 
for  the  clocks.  There  will  be  established 
several  leading  clocks  in  the  different  parts  of' 
the  town,  which,  being  connected  with  the 
wires,  will  indicate  the  time  on  simple  dials.  The 
cost  of  such  a clock  and  wires  will  be  twenty- 
eight  thalers,  the  subsequent  yearly  expense 
only  four  thalers.  Such  apparatus  can  be 
applied  at  any  private  house,  and  an  additional 
advantage  would  be,  that  all  these  watches 
would  keep  an  uniform  and  exact  time. 

The  Sepidchre  of  Mahommed. — Therenovation 
of  this  sacred  shrine  of  Islamism  seemed  so  im- 
portantof  late,  that  the  emperor  himself  was  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  of  the  council  of  state  con- 
vened for  that  purpose,  whose  proceedings  are 
reported  in  the  Turkish  States  Gazette.  As  the 
sepulchre  at  Medina,  on  the  one  hand,  threatens 
complete  ruin,  and  as  the  constant  influx  of 
pilgrims  precludes  any  extensive  and  lengthy 
works,  it  was  decided  that  only  the  most 
urgent  repairs  should  now  be  effected,  but  that 
the  sultan’s  architect  be  ordered  to  construct  a 
faithful  model  of  the  structure,  where  also  the 
places  endangered  should  be  marked,  for 
guiding  the  Government  in  its  further  plans 
for  the  preservation  of  this  venerable  monu- 
ment to  the  Arab  prophet. 
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GEOMETRIC  CURVES  AND  CURVED 
CONIC  SECTIONS. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  on  this  subject,  read 
recently  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Jopling 
explained  some  of  his  recent  discoveries  in 
reference  to  curved  conic  sections,  lie  con- 
siders all  the  curves  in  the  Septenary  System 
to  be  projections,  in  some  way,  of  either  plane 
or  curved  sections  of' cones.  They  are  also  all 
producible  by  rolling  curves  on  each  other, 
the  forms  of  which  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
motions  included  in  the  Septenary  System. 

By  means  of  a hollow  cone  and  diagrams, 
he  showed  how  the  conic  surface  has  the  pro- 
perty of  changing  lines  applied  to  it  into  vary- 
ing curves.  For' example,  circular  lines  on  the 
development,  when  applied  to  the  conic  surface 
were  so  changed  as  to  give,  by  appearance,  or 
radial  projection,  and  orthographical  projec- 
tion, cuspidated,  nodated,  and  inflected  car- 
dioids,  together  with  numerous  other  curves, 
in  gradual  connection,  but  which  are  yet  with- 
out distinguishing  names.  He  exhibited  ex- 
amples of  parallel  spiral  lines  of  several  revo- 
lutions, varying  in  curvature  throughout,  which 
were  produced  by  applying  to  the  cone  lines 
which  on  the  developed  surface  were  simply 
concentric  circles.  By  applying  eccentric  cir- 
cular lines,  tapering  spirals  were  obtained.  A 
simple  right  line  on  the  developed  surface  was 
shown  to  be  changed  into  a curve,  all  the  pro- 
jections of  which  are  probably  contained  in 
the  Septenary  System.  In  a similar  way  he 
showed  that  by  other  lines  on  the  developed 
surface,  as  the  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  para- 
bola, when  applied  to  the  cone,  great  varieties 
of  lines  can  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  and  pro- 
jected on  planes  in  any  position.  The  appear- 
ances of  a hollow  cone  cut  to  the  line  of  a 
circular  disc  applied  to  its  surface,  showed 
what  a great  variety  of  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  one  curved  section. 

Other  varieties  of  curves  were  shown  by  hol- 
low metal  cones  cut  to  the  lines  produced  by 
their  intersection  with  a cylinder  and  a sphere  ; 
and  projections  of  the  latter  line  were  shown  to 
be  the  cuspidated,  nodated,  inflected,  and  ob- 
late forms  of  the  cardioid  known  to  mathe- 
maticians. 

All  these  varieties  car.  be  obtained  from 
cones  of  different  angles  by  varying  the  dia- 
meters of  the  intersecting  spheres. 

In  developing  on  a diagram  such  an  inter- 
sected cone,  drawn  with  rays  at  equal  angles, 
the  lengths  of  the  rays,  either  on  the  plane  of 
development,  the  surface  of  the  cone,  or  any 
plane  on  which  the  intersection  may  be  pro- 
jected, are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a scale  of 
sines.*  The  peculiar  cardioids  just  spoken  of 
are  produced  by  orthographical  projections  on 
the  plane  of  the  base. 

The  following  is  a table  of  cardioids  pro- 
duced by  applying  to  the  interior  or  exterior 
surface  of  a cone  the  known  plane  conic 
sections : — 

I.  By  the  application  of  the  plane  conic 
sections,  as  cloaks  or  linings  to  the  cone. 

1st.  The  circle. 

2nd.  The  ellipse,  prolate,  oblate,  and  dis- 
symmetrical. 

3rd.  The  parabola,  1 • c •.  j-  • . 

4th.  The  hyperbola, ),nfinlte  cardlolds- 

II.  By  making  the  profile  of  a curved  sec- 
tion of  a cone  a plane  conic  section. 

1st.  A circular  line,  as  an  intersection  with  a 
cylinder. 

2nd.  An  elliptical  line,  prolate,  oblate,  and  dis- 
symmetrical, as  an  intersection  with  an 
elliptical  prism. 

3rd.  A parabola,  as  an  intersection  by  a 
parabolic  prism,  which  gives  the  car- 
dioid known  to  mathematicians. 

4th.  A hyperbola. 

III.  By  making  the  profile  of  a curved 
section  of  a cone  an  intersection  of  a solid. 

] st.  The  intersection  of  a sphere. 

2nd.  A spheroid,  prolate,  oblate,  or  dis- 
symmetrical. 


* "Whatever  maybe  the  nature  of  the  conic  section,  a 
scale  may  be  formed  from  the  rays  which,  on  the  eleva- 
tion, are  cut  by  the  section  ; by  which  points  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  corresponding  rays  on  the  base,  and  a pro- 
jection of  the  curve  constructed,  and  this  for  any  projec- 
tion or  development.  In  some  cases  the  scale  on  the  base 
may  be  a scale  of  equal  parts,  in  others  a scale  of  chords, 
of  sines,  tangents,  secants,  &c.,  deduced  from  the  circle. 


3rdj  A paraboloid,’  ditto,  ditto. 

4th.  A hyperboloid,'  ditto,  ditto. 

Mr.  Jopling  said, — The  field  for  experiment 
and  observation  in  producing  curves  is- most 
extensive,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
others  to  advance  and  distinguish  themselves 
by  discoveries,  both  within  and  beyond  the 
bounds  defined  by  the  Septenary  System ; 
but  it  is  submitted  that  a knowledge  of  the 
more  simple  and -practical  principles  which  it 
embraces  will  materially  assist  in  the  discovery 
and  thorough  understanding  of  all  relative 
subjects. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  much  of  the 
mathematical  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  their  method  of  reducing 
it  to  practice,  is  now  lost  to  us,  from  the  im- 
perfect means  of  recording  it  which  they  had 
at  their  command.  It  is  certain  that  the 
eminence  to  which  they  attained  in  practical 
art  of  all  kinds  is  due  to  their  geometrical 
knowledge ; and  it  therefore  appears  as  cer- 
tain that  by  a revival  of  such  knowledge  a 
great  impulse  would  be  given  to  art  among  us. 
The  great  features  in  civil  and  naval  archi- 
tecture may  be  varied  and  improved ; the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  form  in  ancient  vases 
may  be  equalled,  and  perhaps  surpassed  in 
variety  and  character ; and  in  the  outline  and 
general  arrangement  of  architectural  and 
artistic  design,  in  the  accuracy  of'  the  most 
delicately  varying  curves,  and  in  the  minutest 
details,  the  utmost  perfection  may  be  obtained 
by  the  study  of  true  lines. 

No  one  can  have  been  properly  educated  in 
‘ perception  ’ of  form  who  cannot  see  the 
existence  of  the  various  points  of  change  that 
occur  in  curved  lines,  or  with  the  points  and 
lines  of  change  that  compose  curved  surfaces  ; 
and  these  cannot  be  explained  or  properly 
comprehended  without  studying  a variety  of 
the  most  correct  examples  of  curves,  and  first 
on  a large  scale. 


EGYPT  AND  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Journal,  U.S.,  has  been  travelling  in 
Egypt,  and  has  addressed  a series  of  letters  on 
the  subject  to  the  Boston  Traveller.  From 
these  we  condense  the  following  notes  and  ob- 
servations : — 

Abbas  Pasha,  th'e  present  ruler  of  Egypt, 
a grandson  of  Mahommed  Ali,  appears  to  care 
for  nothing  beyond  the  multiplication  of 
palaces,  which  lie  is  rearing  in  singular  places 
at  enormous  cost,  at  the  expense  too  of  his 
hard-worked  subjects.  One  is  going  up  out- 
side the  northern  wall  of  Cairo ; another  has 
been  finished  in  the  desert  towards  Suez ; and 
a third  is  rising  rapidly  for  the  enlargement  of 
his  mother’s  residence  near  the  border  of  a 
garden  on  the  Boulac  side  of  the  city. 
Mechanics  are  compelled  to  labour,  being 
brought  from  the  towns-  and  villages,  whether 
they  are  willing  to  go  or  not,  at  a compen- 
sation of  about  ten  cent*,  a-day,  rarely  twenty- 
five,  payable  half  in  bread,  daily,  at  his  own 
price:  for  the  remainder,  an  order  on  the 
treasury  is  given,  that  they  are  obliged,  from 
necessity,  to  sell  at  any  price  to  speculators,  so 
that  they  are  virtually  cheated  out  of  the  whole. 
The  machinery  of’  Government  in  respect  to 
the  grain  and  cotton  monopoly  remains  pre- 
cisely as  he  fbund  it.  He  adds  nothing,  im- 
proves nothing  that  is  defective,  has  suspended 
public  works  that  were  judiciously  commenced, 
and  assesses  whatever  sums  he  chooses,  which 
the  people  must  pay. 

Grand  Cairo,  the  capital,  is  made  up  of  a 
singular  mass  of  odd-looking  and  more  oddly 
contrived  half  stone,  half  brick  and  mud  houses. 
Some  rather  fine  edifices  are  met  with,  how- 
ever, but  they  are  novelties.  The  streets  rarely 
exceed  5 feet  in  width.  In  the  thickest  of  the 
town,  the  dwellings  by  jutting-out  stories  as 
they  ascend,  touch  at  the  top,  ‘almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sun’s  rays.’  Whatever  is  new 
there,  is  fabricated  out  of  something  old.  Thus 
a new  house  is  made  of  stone,  brick,  and  mor- 
tar that  may  have  figured  a hundred  times 
before.  Wherever  there  has  been  a town  in 
Egypt,  however  remote  the  epoch  of  its  exist- 
ence, there  is  from  one  to  several  mounds  of 
enormous  size,  varying  from  10  to  150  feet  in 


height,  which  appear ' to  be  wholly  formed  of 
broken  bricks,  pieces  of  dressed  and  other 
kinds  of  stone,  fragments  of  pillars,  cornices, 
and  smashed  red  earthen  vessels.  Whoever 
wishes  to  erect  an  edifice1  has  only  to  tap  one 
of  these  anomalous  piles  of  rubbish  to  procure 
materials.  Thus  the  walls  of  a modern  stable 
may  once  have  been  walls  in  the  palace  of; 
Menes;  the  first  king  ; next  in  Shishak’s,  and 
by  and  by  they  will  be  liberated  from  their 
present  ignoble  durance  to  take  a new  position 
in  a future  cycle.  Hundreds  of  small  boys 
and  girls  are  employed  in  carrying  trays  of 
mortar  on  their  heads,  marshalled  'by  overseers, 
who  direct  their  movements  with  a stick. 
They  pour  down  the  contents  ort  the  top  of 
the  uprising  work.  A mason  plumps  a stone 
into  it  with  his  hands,  trowels  rarely  being  in 
requisition  in  ordinary  undertakings.  Women 
are  seen  mixing  mortar  with  their  hands  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  workmen  libe- 
rally supplied. 

One  straight  street  had  been  commenced  in 
Cairo  before  Mahommed  Ali’s  death : no  one 
knows  when  it  will  be  finished.  Alexandria 
was  re-laid  out  by  the  same  master  spirit,  and 
from  its  excellent  harbour,  fine  commercial 
advantages,  and  the  only  seaport  worth  having 
in  Egypt,  I imagine  it  will  again  become  the 
capital,  as  it  once  was,  to  the  neglect  of  Cairo, 
which  is  in  a waning  old  age. 

Some  of  the  guide-books  speak  in  terms  of 
admiration  of  the  public  fountains,  and  they 
either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  misrepresent  them. 
All  the  water  in  Egypt  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  Nile  is  in  earthen  pots  on  the  rim  of  a 
wheel,  or  by  a pole  and  bucket.  Thus  elevated, 
there  are  troughs  in  mosks,  rarely  anywhere 
else,  to  which  it  is  conducted — unless  the 
sakias  near  the  gardens  are  reckoned  as  foun- 
tains. Water  is  poured  out  of  skins  into  tanks 
within  very  many  of  the  mosks,  with  which 
two  small  tubes  communicate  that  jut  out 
through  the  wall.  Poor  people  apply  their 
mouths  and  snck  up  the  water.  These  con-  • 
trivances  are  the  gift  of  pious  Mahommedans, 
who  look  for  favours  in  return  from  the  Pro- 
phet for  such  charities  on  earth. 

Roman  Catholics — mostly  Italian  residents 
— are  pretty  numerous,  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, where  they  have  a very  large,  beautiful 
church,  the  bell  of  which,  is  the  only  one, 
perhaps,  in  the  country.  A fine  episcopal 
church  edifice  has  been  half  finished  on  the 
Consular  square,  from  stone  brought  from 
Mhlta  a long  while  ago.  Some  disagreement 
among  the  proprietors  interrupted  the  progress 
of-  the  enterprise.  The  society  is  rather  a 
feeble  one,  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
their  neighbours  the  Papists. 

Before  bringing  these  observations  to  a 
finale,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  know  something 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt — those  most  prominent.  Nearly  all  the 
temples,  large  and  small,  are  covered  up  with 
sand,  while  the  interiors -are  filled  with  broken 
bricks,  stones,  dust,  bones,  and  a mixture  of 
nameless  stuff’,  with  the  exception  of  the  mag- 
nificent, unequalled  remains-  at  Ivarnak  and 
Thebes.  Those  at  Luxor  are  partly  hidden  by 
accumulations  of  mud  and  filth,— while  the 
apartments,  the  loftiest,  grandest  imaginable, 
that  surpass  the  noblest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture to  be  found  on  the  globe,  are  occupied 
by  beggarly  Arabs,  for  themselves,  their 
donkeys,  goats,  turkeysy  and  dogs.  On  the 
roof  of  the  beautiful  temple  of  Dendara,  from 
which  the  French  daring  their  sway  wrenched, 
the  unique  planisphere,  the  gem  of  the  Biblio- 
thequein  Paris, there  are  thefoundations  of  large 
brick  dwellings  that  may  have  been  inhabited 
for  centuries*  and  the  occupants  quits  ignorant 
of  the  beautiful  columns,  the  rich  sculptures, 
and  splendid  adytum  below  their  feet.  At  Edfou 
there  is  a great  structure — glorious, — alto- 
gether so  : to  imitate  it  in  our  day,  with  all  the 
appliances  of  modern  art,  would  exhaust  the 
resources  of  a nation,  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  copy  minutely  the  finish  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  hieroglyphical  figures 
in  relief.  Covered  up  as  it  is  by  a mountain  of" 
rubbish,  it  would  not  be  a very  costly  affair  to 
clear  it  all  away,  and  the  missing  stones  of  the 
great  prostyle,  a gateway  well  nigh  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  might  be  tolerably  well  imitated 
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to  restore  the  proportions.  It  would  be  an 
epoch  and  a praise  to  be  sounded  abroad,  if 
the  Government  would  open  it  to  the  gaze  and 
admiration  of  travellers.  Think  of  a statue 
that  weighs  887  tons  550  pounds ! At  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  Theban  temples  are  the 
fractured  remains  of:  that  enormous  thing,  of 
red  polished  granite,  which  was  mutilated  by 
the  malicious  hatred  of  Cambyses,  the  Persian 
invader.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  referred 
to  by  the  historian,  which  required  the  com- 
bined force  of  2,000  men  for  three  years  to 
transport  it  from  the  quarry  to  its  present  posi- 
tion. How  it  could  be  broken  across  the  hips, 
knees,  and  in  other  places,  is  a perfect  mys- 
tery, since  neither  wedges,  fire,  nor  an  explosive 
mixture  were  applied.  In  Trajan’s  forum  at 
Rome,  huge  granite  columns  stud  the  area, 

. broken  oft’  at  different  lengths,  apparently  by 
the  same  process,  which  induces  me  to  suspect 
an  art  is  lost  in  stone  masonry,  by  which  the 
i ancients  were  enabled  to  get  the  mastery  of 
! those  monstrous  obelisks,  standing  like  needles 
i before  their  sacred  edifices, 
i A day  is  certainly  coming  when  extraor- 
dinary developments  will  result  from  uncover- 
s ing  these  buried  architectural  treasures.  While 
passing  from  one  once  secret  labyrinth  to 
another,  in  some  of  these  very  surprising  con- 
trivances of  three  and  four  thousand  years  ago, 
I felt  a conviction,  as  I still  do,  that  discoveries 
which  will  unravel  many  mysteries,  and  throw 
a strong  light  on  the  early  history  of  our  race, 

I will  yet  be  made  in  these  places.  Those  apart- 
l merits  known  as  the  king's  and  queen’s  cham- 
ibers  in  the  interior  of  the.  pyramid  of  Cheops, 

! are  just  nothing  .at  all.  .They  were  designed 
originally,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  deceive 
those  who  might  in  after  times  get  access  to 
them — to  divert  them  from  the  search  of  the 
more  important,  and  in  the  estimation  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  raised,  sacred  objects,  which 
are  deposited  somewhere  in  that  astonishing 
imonument.  While  groping  along  the  obscure 
passages,  and  examining  the  ingenuity  of  the 
(mechanics  which  is  displayed  in  the  adjustment 
of  one  stone  to  another,  and  the  consummate 
■skill  with  which  they  intended  to  conceal  parts 
(already  laid  open,  I felt  an  almost  irresistible 
ideeire  to  commence  a new  series  of  explora- 
tions. 


IRISH  BUILDING  WORKS. 

A neav  Roman  Catholic  church  is  to  be 
i srected  at  Irishtown,  County  Dublin,  from  the 

I designs  of  Mr.  McCarthy,  architect.  The 
style  will  be  Gothic,  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  plan  comprises  nave,  north  and  south 
! aisles,  chancel,  with  a chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
ijind  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to 
correspond  atthesouth  side.  Therewillbeabell 
l ower  on  the  south-west  angle.  At  the  north 
pliide  a spacious  sacristy  is  provided.  The  nave 
Und  aisles  will  be  roofed  with  separate  gables. 
The  nave  will  be  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
hrcades  of  eight  bays,  supported  on  cut  stone 
oiers,  with  moulded  capitds  and  bases.  The 
idiancel  and  side  chapels, will  be  separated  from 
'ach  other  by  parcloses,  and  from  the  nave 
Und  aisles  by  screens  of  light  design.  The 
limbers  of  the  roof  are, to  be  exposed,  stained 
hnd  varnished.  It  is  not  intended  to  erect  the 
bell  tower  at  present,  as  funds  do  not  permit. 
Jirhe  total  dimensions  of  the  church  are  130 
i:eet  by  57  feet. 

■L  A new  conservatory  is 'to  be  erected  at  Glena- 

|i;ary.  The  dimensions  are  58  feet  in  length  by 
5 feet  in  width.  On  the  south  elevation  is  a 
remicircular  transept  24  feet  by  15  feet. 
iJpright  posts  of  cast  iron  with  consoles  at 
aeads,  supporting  cornice  which  forms  gutter, 
ere  placed  at'  intervals  of  3 feet  4 inches  from 
rentre  to  centre  : these,  rest  on  walls  14  inches 
ihick,  with  granite  facing.  The  roof  is  of 
illiptical  form:  it  is  formed  with  wrought-iron 
jibs  connected,  by  a wire  running,  the  entire 
ungtk.  The  total  cost;  will  be  1,000/.  The 
Irish  Engineering  Company  are  the  con- 
tactors. Mr.  Alfred  G.  Jones  is  the 
crcliitect. 

r.  The  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  deter- 
mined upon  erecting  a new  union  workhouse 
<t  Glennamady,  and  are  receiving  tenders  for 


the  execution  of  the  works  according  to  the 
plans  of  their  architect. 

A new  church  at  Tramore  was  consecrated 
omthe  25th  March,  by  the  Bishop  of  Cashel. 

The  directors  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Junction  Railway  intend  erecting  a new  station 
and  store  at  Madden  Bridge,  in  the  County  of 
Armagh. 

An  almshouse  is  to  be  erected  in  the  town 
of  Aughnacloy,  according  to  the  drawings  of; 
Mr.  S.  Symes,  architect. 

The  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway  Com- 
pany intend  erecting  a new  and  permanent  I 
bridge  of  malleable  iron  over  the  river  Dodder. 
Messrs.  Fairbairn,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  are  the 
contractors. 


Two  new  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  to 
be  erected  in  Wexford. 

A new  custom-house,  with  portion  of  the 
building  to  be  appropriated  to  post-office  pur- 
poses, is  to  be  erected  at  Belfast. 

The  corporation  of  Kilkenny  have  deter- 
mined upon  extending  St.  John’s  Quay  along 
the  river  for  the  entire  of  Cormack  Island. 

The  committee  of.  natural  history  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  intend  erecting  a new 
museum  in  connection  with  the  present  build- 
ings, and  have  advertised  to  give  a premium 
of  10/.  for  the  best  plan  : the  cost  will  be 
2,500/.  Liberal  committee  ! 

Upwards  of  1,500  men  have  been  employed 
during  the  winter  months  on  the  extension 
line  to  Galway.  Nearly  all  the  minor  bridges 
are  completed.  A new  goods  depot  has  been 
constructed  at  Mullingar  on  a commodious 
scale,  and  a new  engine  house  is  building  at 
the  Dublin  terminus  : twenty-seven  miles  of 
permanent  way  through  Westmeath  portion 
are  nearly  complete.  In  county  Galway 
twenty-five  miles  are  laid  down. 

The  great  swivel  bridge  at  Lough  Athalia  is 
nearly  finished  : a weight  of  200  tons  is  con- 
structed to  be  moved  with  ease  by  a simple 
hand-gearing.  Messrs.  Dargan  are  the  con- 
tractors for  the  masonry,  Messrs.  Fairbairn 
for  the  iron  work.  The  length  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Shannon  will  be  600  feet,  consisting 
of  iron  girder  openings  165  feet  span,  with  a 
swivel  bridge  for  navigation  in  the  centre,  the 
structure  to  rest  on  two  cast-iron  cylinders  sunk 
in  river  and  filled  with  masonry.  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Henderson  are  the  contractors.  The  bridge 
over  the  river  Luck  is  in  a forward  state.  The 
stations  along  the  whole  line  are  in  progress, 
except  that  at  Athlone,  which  will  be  com- 
menced immediately.  Messrs.  Cockburn  and 
Son,  of  Dublin,  are  erecting  them,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hemans,  engineer  in  chief. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  the  Rathdrum 
Union  intend  erecting  additions  to  the  work- 
house,  and  also  to  add  a fever  hospital : the 
drawings  for  same  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners’  architect. 

The  first  stone  of  the  entrance  lock  to  the 
tidal  basin  or  Corrib  docks  of  the  new  canal 
now  in  progress  in  connection  with  the  navi- 
gation and  drainage  of  Lough  Corrib  and 
Mask  was  laid  down  on  the  9th  April.  Mr. 
Sami.  W,  Roberts,  district  engineer. 


Turn-out  of  Brickm akers’  Labourers.  | 
— In  consequence  of  the  duty  being  taken  off 
bricks,  some  of  the  masters  in  the  neighbour-  j 
hood  of;  Altrincham  have  had  their  moulds, 
made  of  a larger  size  than  others,  continuing  j 
to  pay  the  same  wages  to  their  labourers,  who, 
in  consequence,  have  turned  out.  About  fifty 
ov  sixty  of  them  visited  the  yard  of  Mr.  James  j 
Hardy,  of  Hale,  whom  they  intimidated.  The  j 
number  afterwards  increased  to  ninety  men  at , 
least.  Mr.  Hardy’s  work  has  been  at  a stand  • 
since  that  day.  He  knew  four  of:  the  turn-outs, ; 
who  were  taken  before,  the  magistrates  at  j 
Altrincham,  and. ordered  to  enter  into  sureties,  1 
themselves  in  10/.  and  two  sureties  in  5/.  each, 1 
to  keep  the  peace  for  three  months.  The  bail 
was  given  and  they  were  discharged. 

Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institu- j 
tion. — Mr.  A.  Christie,  director  of  the  School 
of  Design  at  Edinburgh,  has  recently  deli- 1 
vered  two  lectures  at  this  institution,  “On  the  , 
Art  of  Design  as  applied  to  Manufactures.”  | 
A large  collection  of  specimens  and  drawings 
was  exhibited  in  illustration. 


EXCURSIONS  BY  RAIL. 

The  various  railway  companies  have  lost  no 
time  in  starting  excursion  trains  for  the  pre- 
sent season,  and  they  are  already  profiting 
largely  by  the  venture.  On  Sunday  in  last 
week  the  Great  Western  started  their  first  cheap 
trip  from  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol ; fare,  5s. 
The  number  of  passengers  who  visited  the  two 
cities  was  about  700.  On  the  Monday  follow- 
ing a cheap  train  left  Bristol,  calling  at  Bath, 
Chippenham,  and  Swindon,  and  conveyed 
about  the  same  number  of  passengers  to  the 
metropolis.  On  Monday,  about  400  persons 
from  London  visited  Oxford.  On  Tuesday, 
about  500  from  that  city  and  Banbury  availed 
themselves  of  the  excursion  train  to  visit 
London.  Another  train  was  then  announced 

for  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition.- 

On  Easter  Monday,  too,  the  Cambridge 
public  availed  themselves,  in  very  large 
numbers,  of  the  excursion  trains  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  line  to  London.  The  Col- 
chester line  train  arrived  at  a quarter  past 
twelve,  bringing  nearly  1,000  passengers,  and 
the  train  from  the  Cambridge  district,  consist- 
ing of  thirty-eight  carriages,  at  two  o’clock, 
brought  about  1,500.  Last  year  there  were 
no  holiday  trains  at  Easter,  greatly  to  the  regret 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  district,  and 
equally  detrimental  to  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  company,  for  the  working  expenses  of 
these  trips  are  found  to  be  but  a small  per 

centage  on  the  aggregate  receipts. The 

South-Western  directory,  also  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  commenced  their  ex- 
cursion trains  in  good  time  this  year.  On 
Monday  in  last  week  a train  left  Southampton 
with  250  passengers,  and  took  in  at  Bisliop- 
stoke  from  Winchester  and  Salisbury  about 
150  more.  If  the  day  had  been  fine  the  num- 
bers would  doubtless  have  been  quadrupled, 
but  unfortunately  the  weather  was  miserably 

wet. In  Ireland,  too,  the  excursion  system 

is  already  taking  root.  Pleasure  trips  to  and 
from  Dublin  and  Kilkenny  were  given  on 
Easter  Monday,  when  a large  number  of  per- 
sons availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  excursions.  The  number  leaving 
Kilkenny,  according  to  the  local  Moderator, 
was  upwards  of  400,  and  this  was  so  largely 
augmented  at  the  various  stations  along  the 
route,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  engine 
power  at  length  to  draw  them.  Those  who 
took  the  trip  from  Dublin  were  more  fortunate  : 
they  arrived  in  due  time,  to  the  number  of  about 
300,  and  spent  the  day  in  visiting  the  Cathe- 
dral, Castle,  and  other  local  lions. 


Southampton  Water  Supply. — A re- 
port (printed  by  Marshall,  of  Southampton) 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Ranger,  consulting 
engineer  to  the  local  board  of  health,  South- 
ampton, on  the  various  sources  of  water  supply 
available  to  that  town.  The  conclusions  are, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  artesian  well  on  the 
common,  any  additional  outlay  upon  a work 
where  success  is  so  much  more  than  doubtful 
should  be  stopped, — that  with  reference  to  the 
existing  works,  as  their  system  is  defective 
they  should  be  but  temporarily  used  till  a new 
supply  is.  ready, — and  that  as  Professor  Way 
states,  that  “ there  could  be  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  waters,  of  the  Itchen,  as  fit 
and  proper  waters  for  the  supply  of  a town  in 
the  absence  of  other  sources,”  and  as  consider- 
ations of  expense  preclude  resort  to  any.ot.hers, 
the  waters  for  the  supply  of  the  town  should 
be  derived  from  the  river  Itchen,  either  above 
or  below  the  tail  of  the  Mansbridge  Lock,  as 
more  definite  plans,  surveys,  or  valuations  may 
decide. 

Stourbridge  Clay.  -^.Articles  of  any 
form  it  appears  can  now  be  produced  in  the 
fire  clay  of  Stourbridge,  with  an  enamel  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  China,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  various  marbles.  Baths  of  every  variety, 
some  weighing  when  burnt  upwards  of  7 cwt. 
and  looking  like  a single  block  of  excavated 
marble,  have  been  successfully  made  ever  since 
the  Isis  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
was  given  to  Messrs.  Ruffordj  Finch,  and 
Masson,  as  a. prize,  offered  at  Prince  Albert’s 
suggestion,  in  order  to  assist  the  movement 
for  peoples’  baths  and  washhouses. 
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SOUTH  TORCH  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  AT 
OBERWESEL.  ON  THE  RHINE. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  “ OUR  LADY  ” AT 
OBERWESEL,  ON  THE  RHINE. 

If  the  visitors’  book  kept  in  the  Rhenish 
Hotel  may  be  taken  as  any  guide,  but  few 
English  tourists  visit  Oberwesel ; and  yet  there 
* is  not  a more  beautiful  spot  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  that  “exulting  and  abounding  river  ” 

• — the  Rhine  : the  first  view  of  the  place  from 
the  Rhine  is  really  enchanting : in  the  fore- 
ground stands  a fine  old  gateway  and  the 
church  ; behind  these  one  of  those  “ castled 
crags”  which  here  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn; 
and  in  the  extreme  distance  a glorious  range 
of  hills  terminates  the  view  : nor  is  any  of  the  | 
charm  lost  on  a nearer  approach.  Close  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  stands  the  Church  of  “ Our 
Lady,”  of  which  we  give  a south-east  view.  This  ! 
church  was  consecrated  in  1331,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  specimen  of  German  Gothic 
to  be  found  upon  the  Rhine  : nearly  the  whole 
of  the  detail  is  well  preserved  : the  window ' 
tracery,  of  which  there  is  a great  variety,  is ' 
curious,  and  of  forms  but  rarely  seen:  the' 
south  porch  has  lately  been  partially  restored  : ' 
it  is  so  excellent  a specimen,  and  its  detail  so1 
delicate,  that  we  have  thought  it  right  to  make: 
it  the  subject  of  a separate  illustration.  The] 
upper  part  of  this  porch  has  been  destroyed,  I 
and  is  now  finished  by  a flat  pediment.  On 


the  northern  side  of  the  church  are  some  good 
cloisters,  in  which  are  several  effigies  of 
knights,  prelates,  and  ladies  “ in  their  habits 
as  they  lived.”  The  interior  of  the  church 
has  some  portions  of  great  excellence  : the 
choir  is  simple,  but  of  fine  proportions — its 
height  is  80  feet : the  rood  screen  of  stone  it 
would  be  difficult  to  equal,  and  in  the  chancel 
is  an  altar  screen  of  oak  made  to  fold  up  : this 
is  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  ornament, 
consisting  of  rich  niches,  with  small  and  deli- 
cately carved  statues.  We  hope  at  some  future 
time  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted 
with  these  : in  the  meantime,  we  would  strongly 
advise  any  of  them  who  may  propose  to  visit 
the  Rhine,  to  devote  at  least  one  day  to 
Oberwesel.  There  is  enough  to  interest  for  a 
week  any  one  who  can  enjoy  the  quiet  of  a 
German  village.  Besides  the  church,  now 
briefly  described,  there  is  another  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  place,  of  great  merit : to  say 
nothing  of  smaller  matters,  there  are, — a good 
old  gateway  and  a fine  round  tower,  from  the  j 
summit  of  which  a glorious  view  may  be  ob-  [ 
tained ; a scramble  up  the  crag  on  which  j 
stands  the  castle,  to  be  amply  repaid  by  a 
view  down  one  of  the  most  charming  of ; 
valleys  ; and  last,  though  not  least,  the  homely  ! 
comfort  of  the  6mall  hotel,  which  is  worth  re-  ' 


nembering.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  presented 
i good  picture  of  German  life,  made  up  with  a 
• prinkling  of  students ; 6ome  German  ladies, 
vhose  quiet  unaffected  manners  are  their  great 
harm  ; and,  as  the  evening  approached,  some 
ew  of  the  more  humble  villagers.  Again,  we 
ay  to  all  who  may  visit  the  Rhine,  give  at 
east  one  day  to  Oberwesel. 


SCENERY  AND  DIORAMAS. 

Vt  the  Lyceum  the  scenery  in  Mr.  Planche’s 
lew  Easter  piece,  “ The  Queen  of  the  Frogs,” 
s scarcely  so  striking  as  for  some  former  pro- 
luctions  of  the  same  class;  but  then,  on  the 
ither  hand,  the  writing  is  even  more  witty  and 
sparkling  than  usual.  The  quicksilver  lake 
and  rocks,  the  royal  gardens,  and  the  marsh, 
which  precede  the  last  scene,  are  nevertheless 
charmingly  painted.  The  piece  as  a whole  is 
deservedly  very  successful. 

The  scenery  in  the  new  piece  at  The  Prin- 
cess’s Theatre,  called  “The  Alhambra,”  has 
not  received  from  our  contemporaries  the 
commendation  it  deserves.  We  would 
especially  mention  a diorama  from  London 
10  Spain,  moving  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
-tage  : the  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  Exhibition 
Building  at  starting,  Dover,  and  Paris,  are 
capiial.  “ Brompton-square  by  Moonlight”  will 
be  recognised  by  all  who  know  that  pleasant 
(once)  suburban  district ; and  the  last  scene, 
“ The  Fort  of  Cadiz,”  does  great  credit  to 
Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lloyds,  by  whom  the 
whole  is  painted. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 

ESSEX  V.  GRAY. 

This  was  an  action  before  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson  to  recover  compensation  in  damages 
for  the  non-performance  of  an  agreement  to 
repair  certain  premises. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant,  who  is  a 
builder,  had  taken  the  assignment  of  the  lease 
of  the  house  No.  13,  Duke- street,  St.  James’s, 
and  it  was  now  alleged  that  the  house  in  ques- 
tion had  been  let  out  in  lodgings,  and  also 
that  the  premises  themselves  had  been  per- 
mitted, by  neglect,  to  fall  into  a wretched  state 
of  dilapidation.  It  was  for  the  cost  of  the 
reparation  of  that  dilapidation  that  the  present 
action  was  brought,  the  sum  claimed  being 
231/. 

Mr.  E.  James,  for  the  defendant,  commented 
upon  the  effect  of  the  testimony  which  had 
been  produced  in  support  of  the  plaintiff’s 
case,  which  he  contended  had  not  gone  to 
establish  what  was  the  state  of  the  premises  at 
the  period  when  the  defendant  had  taken  pos- 
session of  them  in  the  year  1830 — a fact  of  the 
utmost  importance  when  the  question  was  as 
to  how  much  of  the  dilapidations  a defendant 
was  to  be  held  liable  for. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson  having  left  the  case  to 
the  jury,  they  returned  a verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff— damages  100/. 


Carrying  Water  long  Distances  by 
Syphon. — A correspondent,  Mr.  B.  Sargent, 
of  Doctor-street,  Walworth-common,  who  ex- 
presses a needless  fear  of  being  overlooked  by  us 
because  he  is  a working  bricklayer,  suggests 
that  water  may  be  transferred,  say  to  a distance 
of  800  feet,  from  a pond  to  a tank,  by  means  of 
a syphon  pipe,  which  might  be  filled  with 
water,  in  the  first  place,  through  an  opening 
or  branch  pipe  at  its  highest  level  while  stop- 
cocks at  the  two  extremities  were  turned  so  as 
to  prevent  its  egress  until  the  orifice  by  which 
it  entered  was  closed  : the  air  might  then  be 
allowed  to  pass  off  at  each  extremity,  and  the 
pipe  be  again  filled  up,  when  water  from  the 
pond  would  pass  through  the  syphon  in  a 
stream,  once  let  on,  into  the  tank — sunk,  of 
course,  to  a lower  level  than  that  of  the  water 
in  the  pond ; and  would  only  cease  to  do  so 
when  the  water  in  both  receptacles  reached  the 
same  level,  after  which  its  action  would  he 
resumed  whenever  water  was  withdrawn 
from  the  tank  by  means  of  a common  suction 
pump,  as  this  would  destroy  the  equi- 
librium; thus,  in  effect,  constituting  the  tank 
a full  well  so  long  as  the  pond  would  sup- 

ply 
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THE  OLD  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
had  its  private  view  on  Saturday  last,  and  the 
exhibition  is  now  open  to  the  public.  The 
collection  is  a good  one,  though,  perhaps,  not 
above  the  usual  degree  of  merit.  Cattermole 
and  John  Lewis  do  not  exhibit,  and  are  missed-. 
The  two  pictures  of  largest  size  and  pretensions 
are  69,“  Highland  Smugglers  leaving  the  Hills 
with  their  Whiskey,”  by  F.  W.  Topham  ; and, 
129,  “ Fete  Champetre  in  the  Time  of  Charles 
II.”,  by  Fred.  Taylor.  Mr.  Topham’s  picture 
is  full  of  fine  feeling  and  expression,  but  has 
fewer  claims  as  a composition  : the  action  is 
disjointed,  and  the  occupation  of  the  principal 
figure  at  first  sight  scarcely  discoverable. 


Mr.  Cromek  has  some  clever  architectural 
subjects. 

In  No.  55,  “The  Stranger,”  by  Fanny  Cor- 
baux,  the  children  are  beautiful  portrayed. 

Mr.  Mole’s  (118)  “ The  Fisherman’s  Life,” 
is  a clever  picture. 

Mr.  Absolon,  notwithstanding  his  dioramic 
engagements,  has  contributed  several  charming 
bits. 

The  finest  landscape  in  the  room  is  Mr. 
Aaron  Penley’s  “ Trifaen,  North  Wales,” 
(242) ; we  have  seen  nothing  better  for  some 
time  past. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  landscapes  are  exceedingly 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A memorial  has  been  presented  to  the 
Norwich  council  by.  the  young  men  of  that 
city,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a free 

library  and  museum. A memorial,  it  seems, 

has  been  numerously  signed  at  Dudley,  and 
presented  to  Lord  Ward,  in  favour  of  the  lease 
of  Dudley  Castle  and  grounds  to  the  South 

Staffordshire  Railway  Company.  On 

Wednesday  in  last  week  the  new  grammar 
school  at  Wimborne  was  opened.  The  new 
building  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  at  the 
back  of  the  Minster.  The  style  is  transitional, 
and  intended  to  convey  the  impression  of  its 
being  built  at  different  periods  with  an  interim 


good,  and  we  must  further  mention  with  com”  „ 

mendation,  the  works  of  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  | of  about  fifty  years.  The  earliest  portion, 

.,  0 Robins,  Mr.  Carrick,  Mr.  Weigall,  Mr.  W.  N.  j containing  the  school-rooms,  is  in  the  style 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  the  fact  j Hardwiek,  Mr.  Ilowse,  Mr.  Fahey,  Mr.  Row-  ; which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 

that  the  figures  are  all  old  friends,  there  is  the  j botham  (“A  View  of  Heidelberg  ”),  Mr.  Pen- ! of  Henry  VII.,  and  immediately  after  the 

' touch  of  nature”  in  it  which  makes  “the  ■ sorL  Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Kearney,  whose  (2/0)  foundation  of  the  charity  by  his  mother.  The 
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whole  world  kin,”  and  forces  the  admiration  of!  “ James  decides  on  commencing  White- 
all  who  look  at  it.  I hall  ” has  an  especial  claim  on  us  as  intro- 

Mr.  Taylor’s  picture,' on  the  contrary,  has ! ducing  Inigo  Jones. 

some  very  high  qualities,  but  is  wanting  in  

expression.  It  is  a very  elaborate  work,  full  ■ 

of  figures,  and  maintains  the  artist’s  position  ! METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY, 
as  a colourist.  | The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association  have 


principal  front,  facing  the  west,  is  135  feet 
long,  and  is  divided  into  three  portions.  The 
centre  consists  of  a large  gable  pierced  on  the 
ground-floor  for  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
school,  and  above  it  is  a four-light  traceried 
window.  On  each  side  is  a turret  50  feet 
high,  the  lower  parts  of  which  form  entrance 


Mr.  Duncan  is  strong  this  year:  we  would  ! memorialised  the  Government  on  the  subject  ' vestibule  to  the  masters’  houses.  The  wings 
especially  mention  (90)  “Boats  preparing  for  of  public  agency,  or  trading  companies,  in  j on  fach  side  of  the  centre  are  terminated  with 
the  Herring  Fishery,  off  Lowestoft.”  The ' regulating  the  water  supply  for  the  me*tro-  projecting  gables  with  large  bay  windows 
same  place  has  furnished  him  with  several  polis.  They  include  in  their  memorial,  which  ! ?overed  with  deep  stone  weatherings,  and  the 
other  subjects.  has  been  published  by  Gadsby,  of  Fleet-street, ' intermediate  portions  have  stone  cornices  and 

Mr.  Copley  Fielding  has,  as  usual,  a large  ; a correspondence  with  Mr.  Mill,  the  political  i tw?  l!ers  mullioned  windows.  The  north 
number  of  charming  landscapes.-  (107)  “The  economist,  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  latter,  i Point  is  ?8  ^eet  lon£>  anc*  consists  of  a receding 
Cliffs  of  Dover,”  and  some  from  Cumberland,  in  speaking  of  those  who  contend  that  the  cenlre  and  two  projecting  gables,  one  of  which 
may  be  especially  noted.  ’ 1 ’ ’ J "" 

J Mr.  Hunt’s  drawings  of  fruit  are  quite  per- 
| feet,  of  their  class:  (249)  “Plums,”  is  better 
I than  nature. 

Mr.  Mackenzie’s  “ Lincoln  Minster”  (197) 
i is  a very  fine  view  of  that  glorious  structure. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
a few  of  the  works  that  pleased  us  most, 
j (29)  “ Fishing  Boats  pushing  off,”  by  Bentley; 

I (37)  “Tour  on' the  Vrydag’s  Markt,  Ghent,” 

| by  Callow ; all  the  pictures  by  Prout ; (42) 

“ Old  Windmill  near  Walton,”  by  Branwhite; 
j (44)  “A  Gossip  over  the  Wedding  Dress” — 

I (the  face  over  the  chair  is  worth  any  thing), 

\ by  J.  J.  Jenkins;  (111)  “ Gipsey  Encamp- 
’(  ment,”  by  D.  Cox  (a  singularly  fine  work) ; 

“ Como,”  by  T.  M.  Richardson ; and  even 
- more  especially  his  182  ; (189)  Carl  Haag’s 
“ Schoene  Brunnen,  at  Nuremberg;”  and, 

, (185)  “Thor’s  House,  Tor,”  by  Geo.  Fripp 
I which  is  singularly  fresh  and  true. 


I THE  NEW  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

J The  two  societies  opened  their  rooms  to- 
gether on  the  same  day,  and  the  result  was, 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  a smaller  attendance  of 
1 visitors  at  each.  The  exhibition  of  the  New 
((Society  is  highly  creditable  to  the  members, 

• and  may  be  safely  pointed  out  to  foreign 
(visitors  for  inspection. 

I Mr.  Warren’s  principal  work  is  a contribu- 
tion in  fresco  (233)  “The  Women  at  the  foot 
i of  the  Cross  : ” it  has  high  qualities,  but  will  not 

I be  so  popular  as  some  of  his  previous  pictures. 
(122)  “The  Death  of  the  Firstborn,”  by  the 
,3ame  artist,  is  a clever  example  of  his  style. 

Mr.  Haghe  has  but  one  small  picture  (49), 
I;' The  Interior  of  St.  Gomar,  Belgium,”  so 
[beautifully  painted  as  to  heighten  regret  for 

1‘che  circumstance. 

Mr.  Corbould  exhibits  his  great  scene  from 
|if  Le  Prophete,”  painted  by  command  of  Prince 
[Albert  for  the  Queen  (84),  and  “ Salome  danc- 
Ipig  before  Herod  ” (205).  Both  are  remark- 
able drawings  ; but  we  prefer  the  second. 
t Mr.  Wehnert’s  largest  contribution  (62), 

1“  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s  promise  to  the  City 
if  London  ” (the  last  result  of  which  was  Mr. 
Ifite’s  building  in  Cornhill),  is  painted  with 
iiyreat  force.  (282)  “ Columbus  at  the  Convent 
i f La  Rabida,”  is,  nevertheless,  to  our  mind, 

Iehe  more  beautiful  picture. 

: Mr.  Vacher  has  continued  his  illustrations 
! f Italy,  and  contributes  several  very  excellent 
cictures  : (158)  “The  Plazzetta,  Venice,” 
Ii626l ) “The  Doge  going  in  Procession  from 
eie  Palace  to  the  Bucentaur,”  and  others. 


supply  of  water  is  no  more  a fit  subject  for 
Government  interference  than  the  supply  of 
food,  and  should  be  left,  as  that  is,  to  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  industry,  says  that  the 
maxim,  “That  the  supply  of  the  physical  wants 
of  the  community  should  be  left  to  private 
agency  is,  like  other  general  maxims,  liable  to 
mislead,  if  applied  without  consideration  of 
the  reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded.  The 
policy  of  depending  on  individuals  for  the 
supply  of  the  markets  assumes  the  existence 
of  competition.  If  the  supply  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  individual  secured  against  competition, 
he  will  best  promote  his  interest  and  his  ease 
by  making  the  article  dear  and  bad;  and  there 
will  be  no  escape  from  these  influences  but  by 
laying  on  him  a legal  obligation,  that  is,  by 
making  him  a public  functionary.  Now,  in 
the  case  of  water-supply,  there  is  virtually  no 
competition.  Even  the  possibility  of  it  is 
limited  to  a very  small  number  of  individuals 
or  companies,  whose  interest  prompts  them, 
except  during  occasional  short  periods,  not  to 
compete,  but  to  combine.  In  such  a case,  the 
system  of  private  supply  loses  all  that,  in  other 
cases,  forms  its  recommendation.  The  article 
being  one  of  indispensable  necessity,  the  ar- 
rangement between  the  companies  and  the 
consumer  is  as  much  compulsory  as  if  the 
rate  were  imposed  by  Government;  and  the 
only  security  for  the  efficient  performance  by 
the  companies  of  what  they  undertake,  is 
public  opinion,  a check  which  would  operate 
much  more  effectually  on  a public  board. 

* * * * * The  principle,  therefore, 

of  Government  regulations,  I conceive  to  be 
indisputable.  But  it  remains  to  be  considered 
whether  the  Government  may  best  discharge 
this  function  by  itself  undertaking  the  opera- 
tions for  the  supply  of  water,  or  by  con- 
trolling the  operations  of  others.” 

Mr. Mill  is  ofopinionthat,forthe  present, “the 
authority  to  which  the  work  may  most  fittingly 
be  entrusted  is  a commissioner,  appointed  by 
the  Government,  and  responsible  to  Parliament 
like  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Laws.  Whe- 
ther this  officer  should  reform  the  water  sys- 
tem of  London  by  the  formation  of  new  ar- 
rangements, or  by  employing,  under  a rigid 
system  of  control,  the  existing  water  companies, 
is  a question,  not  of  principle,  but  of  practical 
expediency.” 


Samuel  Johnson’s  Pew. — A brass  tablet, 
with  suitable  inscription,  has  been  erected  in 
pew  18  of  the  north  gallery  of  St.  Clements 
Danes’  Church,  ascertained  to  be  the  seat 
occupied  for  many  years  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson. 


has  an  oriel  window.  The  south  and  east 
fronts  are  comparatively  plain,  and,  owing  to 
the  ground,  somewhat  irregular.  The  walls 
are  built  of  bright  red  bricks,  with  Caen  stone 
dressings  : dark  bricks  have  been  worked  in 
to  form  a variety  of  patterns,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  tiles,  finished  at  the  top  with 
ornamental  ridges.  The  whole  has  been  car- 
ried out  from  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Ebson,  of 
London,  architects : Mr.  J.  G.  Smither, 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  contractors  were  Mr. 
John  Score,  Mr.  James  Knott,  Mr.  John 
Bugden,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  all  of  Wim- 
borne.  Taunton,  on  the  25th  March,  was 

“ brilliantly  illuminated  ” with  gas  from  peat 
or  turf — a substance  abounding  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Devon.  The  Taunton  Courier  states 
that  the  jet  was  of  unusual  brightness,  and 
left  no  doubt  of  its  decided  claim  to  prefer- 
ence over  the  ordinary  gaseous  supply. 

A model  of  Plymouth  Breakwater,  nearly  13 
feet  in  length,  has  been  constructed  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  the  superintendent  of  the  work,  and  is 
intended  for  the  International  Exhibition.  The 
stones  are  all  on  scale,  and  the  shape  of  each 
stone  is  delineated  on  the  superficial  structure. 
To  heighten  the  effect,  Mr.  Stuart  obtained 
the  services  of  Mr.  N.  M.  Condy,  marine 
painter,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Harris,  to 
form  the  sea  for  the  model  in  alto  relievo.  The 
effect  of  storm,  according  to  the  Devonport 
and  Plymouth  Telegraph,  is  well  carried  out. 
At  the  back  of  the  model  is  a description  in 
three  languages,  giving  the  length,  breadth, 
depth,  number  of  tons  of  stone  used,  and  also 
the  time,  labour,  and  expense  incurred  in  this 
great  undertaking. The  citizens  of  Here- 

ford, according,  to  the  local  Times,  have  been 
considering  the  best  mode  of  establishing  cheap 

public  baths  in  that  city. The  new  baths  and 

washhouses  at  Birmingham  were  visited,  in  three 
days  after  their  opening  for  inspection,  by  no 
less  than  80,000  persons.  Besides  the  architect, 
Mr.  D.  R.  Hill,  the  professional  men  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  these  baths 
were,  Mr.  John  Cressvvell,  builder,  and  Messrs. 
Haden,  of  Trowbridge,  engineers.  The  local 
Journal  complains  of  the  want  of  a second 
swimming  bath.  The  opening  for  use  takes 

place  on  12th  inst. On  21st  ult.,  the  first 

stone  of  the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
at  Birmingham,  was  laid  by  Mr.  T.  Goodman, 
the  treasurer,  to  whose  exertions  the  success 
that  has  hitherto  attended  this  valuable  cha- 
rity is  mainly  ascribed.  A description  of  the 
building  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages, 
and  we  need  therefore  merely  mention  that 
the  style  selected  by  the  successful  competi- 
tors, Messrs.  Coe  and  Goodwin,  is  the  Eliza- 
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bethan  that  prevailed  about  1554,  and  that  erected  in  the  Woodhouse  Cemetery,  Leeds,  to 
~ * ■>  rt  — a local  celebrity.  Dr.  Hamilton.  It  is  above 


Messrs.  Branson  and  Gwythir’s  contract  is 
5,006/.,  the  materials  employed  being 
red  brick  and  Derbyshire  stone.  Hie 
Streets  and  Sewerage  Committee  of  Wol- 
verhampton have  obtained  tenders  for  the  pro- 
posed survey  and  maps  of  that  town  from 
twenty  parties,  the  highest  figure  being  1,264/., 
and  the  lowest  274/.!  Some  required  two 
years  for  the  completion  of  the  maps  and  plans, 
others  asked  only  for  three  months  : one  soli- 
cited “ reasonable  time,”  and  the  lowest 
tender  required  nine  months.  The  lowest  esti- 
mate (that  of  Mr.  Hoggar,  of  Oxford,  for 
2741'.),  was  accepted,  subject  to  an  undertaking 
on  his  part  to  complete  the  same  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  or  in  default  of  such 
approval  the  contract  to  he  cancelled  without 

any  remuneration  to  Mr.  lloggar. It  is 

proposed  to  erect  a market-house  and  town- 
hall  at  Swindon,  at  a cost  of  about  1,200/. : 
upwards  of  500/.  have  been  realized  in  shares 

of  5/.  each. A demonstration — remarkable 

for  its  originating  among  the  workers  them- 
selves— has  been  made  at  Macclesfield  in  sup- 
port of  a free  library  and  reading-room  for  the 
industrious  classes,  with  pleasure  grounds  and 
a gymnasium,  in  which  healthful  recreation 
may  he  enjoyed.  Should  this  scheme  he 
worked  as  energetically  as  that  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  baths  and  washhouses,  Maccles- 
field, as  observed  by  the  Manchester  Spectator, 
will  take  a high  rank  in  the  list  of  towns  in  which 

decided  popular  progress  is  being  made. 

The  hell  of  St.  Alban’s  Church,  Liverpool, 
owing  to  a screw  giving  way,  fell  with  a “ tre- 
mendous crash”  through  three  floors  on  Sun- 
day in  week  before  last.  Had  the  accident 
occurred  one  minute  either  before  or  after,  the 
consequences  must  have  been  fatal  to  one  or 
more  human  lives.  The  damage  done  to  the 

church  is  considerable. An  experiment  has 

been  made  to  demonstrate  the  height  to  which 
the  water  from  the  New  Derby  Waterworks 
would  rise  in  the  town.  The  hose  was  laid 
across  the  church-yard  to  the  foot  of  All  Saints’ 
Tower,  and  the  nozzle  connected  with  one  end 
of  155  feet  of  gutta  perclia  tubing  of  ir-inch 
bore.  The  other  end  of  the  tubing  was  slightly 
bent,  so  as  to  deliver  the  water  downwards, 
and  being  attached  to  a line  let  down  from  the 
top  of  the  tower,  was  hoisted  up  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  battlements.  The  water  was 
then  turned  on  at  the  hydrant,  and  the  persons 
who  held  the  line  above  were  signalled  to 
lower  it  until  the  water  ran  out  of  the  end  of 
the  tube,  which  would,  of  course,  determine 
the  height  to  which  it  would  rise, 


23  feet  in  height,  covers  a space  of  7 feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  is  composed  of  a base, 
or  pedestal,  supporting  four  Grecian  Doric 
columns,  6 feet  6 inches  high,  surmounted  by 

an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  &c. 

On  Friday,  in  week  before  last,  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  new  union 
workhouse,  at  Bradford,  numbering  about  100, 
were  entertained  to  supper  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Priestly,  one  of  the  contractors  for 
the  mason  work.  The  guardians  having  voted 
5/.,  the  master  contractors  for  the  various 
works,  having  nearly  completed  their  con 
tracts,  provided  the  rest.  After  supper,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Scholefield,  of 
the  firm  of  Guthrie  and  Scholefield,  contractors 
for  the  plumbing,  gas,  &c. ; and  the  vice- 
chair by  Mr.  W.  Beanland,  of  the  firm  of  W. 
and  J.  Beanland,  contractors  for  the  joiners’ 
work.  Mr.  Gledhill,  of  the  firm  of  Priestley 
and  Gledhill,  contractors  for  the  masons’  work, 
and  other  parties  interested,  were  also  present 
along  with  the  workmen. At  the  Sunder- 

land baths  and  washhouses  the  number  of 
bathers  in  the  week  ending  April  23,  was  433, 
making  an  average  of  upwards  of  60  daily,  and 
a total  of  565  bathers  (in  ten  days)  since  the 
establishment  was  opened  to  the  public.  The 
largest  number  of  bathers  in  one  week,  at  the 
Newcastle  establishment,  according  to  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  was  500 : Sunderland, 
during  the  second  week,  counts  433.  Only 
six  baths  are  in  full  operation,  other  6ix  being 
only  partially  so.  The  number  of  female 
bathers  in  ten  days  was  43. Model  dwell- 

ing-houses for  the  working- classes  have  been 
erected  in  Edinburgh,  with  all  the  necessary 
conveniences.  They  are  a private  speculation, 

and  will  pay  7t  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

The  Glasgow  papers  state  that  Mr.  Buchanan, 
of  Hillington  and  Auchintorlie,  has  resolved 
upon  erecting  a splendid  mansion  near  the  site 
of  his  present  residence,  which  is  to  be  taken 
down.  The  new  building,  it  is  said,  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
will  cost,  with  improvements  on  the  grounds, 
new  offices,  &c.,  40,000/. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 
The  new  Congregational  Church, 


at 


East  Retford,  was  opened  on  Good  Friday. 
It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  style,  with  350  sittings.  The  side 
of  the  edifice  is  52  feet  by  25  feet  inside, 
and  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a porch  10  feet 
When  the  by  8 feet  9 inches ; making  a total  frontage  of 
end  of"the  tube  reached  a point  ascertained  to  59  feet.  The  roof  is  open,  stained  and  var- 
be  124  feet  8 inches  from  the  foot  of  the  tower,  nished.  The  pulpit  is  low,  and  in  form  like  a 
the  water  appeared.  By  taking  the  supply  i platform,  resting  upon  a stone  basement.  A 
from  the  storage  reservoir,  it  is  said,  an  addi-  I wheel  window  in  front,  and  six  other  windows, 
tional  height  of  20  feet  might  be  obtained,  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  Underneath  is  a 

making  144  feet  8 inches. The  price  of  school-room.  The  whole,  including  cost  ot 

gas  at  Nottingham  is  to  be  still  further  reduced,  site,  boundary  walls,  and  railing,  has  been 
says  a local  paper,  “and  no  doubt  the  com-  j executed  for  about  1,450/.  Ihe  church  was 
pany  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  libe-  ■ erected  by  Messrs.  Dawson,  of  Nottingham, 
rality  by  an  increased  consumption  of  gas  ! from  plans  and  specifications  by  Mr.  , . U. 
the  dwelling-houses  and  small  shops,  j Gilbert,  architect,  of  same  town.  1 he  parish 
church  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne  was  re-opened 


where  it  has  not  been  yet  introduced.”- 
A proposal  by  the  Kidderminster  Council  to 
grant  a lease  of  premises  over  the  market 
entrance,  to  the  Peel  memorial  committee,  at 
20/.  a year,  on  condition  that  1,000/.  should 
be  spent  on  the  building,  and  the  mayor  be 
made  a trustee,  has  been  almost  unanimously 
rejected.  The  subscriptions  now  amount  to 
upwards  of  550/.  and  the  subscribers  have  re- 
solved to  exert  themselves  in  increasing  the 
amount  and  then  to  elect  trustees  and  fix  on  a 

site. The  purchasers  of  the  intended  site 

for  the  Blackburn  Exchange  have  concluded 
to  proceed  with  their  project  by  means  of 
public  subscriptions,  each  subscriber  to  receive 
a pro  rata  dividend  on  the  amount  subscribed, 
as  the  profits  from  the  undertaking  shall  ac- 
crue. This  course  will  enable  them  to  avoid 
the  surveillance  of  the  Joint-Stock  Companies 
Act,  and  will  give  them  complete  management 
of  their  own  affairs.  It  is  still  estimated  that 
20,000/.  will  more  than  cover  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure.  About  half  the  sum,  it  is  said, 
has  been  promised  by  a limited  number  of 
local  firms. A monument  has  just  been 


on  Sunday  before  last.  The  interior,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  R.  Chapman 
and  S.  Mason,  churchwardens,  has  undergone 
extensive  renovation.  The  oak  panelling  of 
the  chancel,  which  had  been  defaced  by  suc- 


entire  expense,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  rector. 

The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Luke’s 

Church,  Bilston,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week. 
This  church  will  contain  800  sittings,  600  of 
which  will  be  free ; and  including  500/.  for  the 
site,  is  estimated  to  cost  3,500/.  The  building, 
we  believe,  is  to  be  in  the  Early  English  style. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Sons, 
of  Lichfield,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  of  Redditch.— The  church  of  Stoke 
next  Guildford  is  under  renovation.  The  pews 
have  all  been  taken  away;  also  the  gallery, 
except  a portion  in  front  of  the  organ;  and  on 
removing  the  lath  and  plaster  to  open  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  it  was  found  to  be  in  such 
a state  as  to  be  unsafe : accordingly  the  whole 
of  the  old  roof  (except  over  the  chancel  and 
Stoughton  chapel)  has  been  removed,  as  well 
as  the  north-west  wall;  and  it  is  feared  the 
north  wall  is  so  loose  and  incapable  of  sup- 
porting a roof,  that  it  must  also  be  rebuilt. 
Very  little,  therefore,  of  the  old  structure  will 
eventually  remain,  except  the  chancel  and  ad- 
joining chapel,  and  the  old  tower. On 

Sunday  morning  during  service  the  roof  of 
Sheerness  church  was  found  to  be  on  fire. 
The  cause  it  is  supposed  was  a portion  of  soot 
from  a funnel  chimney  being  blown  off  and 
lodging  against  the  lead  covering  of  one  of 
the  hips,  which  resulted  in  the  ignition  of  one  of 
the  rafters  and  a small  portion  of  the  slating 

boards. The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in 

Bugle-street,  Southampton,  which  has  been 
very  greatly  enlarged,  and  at  least  one-half  re- 
built, from  a Gothic  design  of  Mr.  Poole,  of 
Southampton,  architect,  was  opened  on  Sun- 
day week. A new  church  at  Charlton,  near 

Salisbury,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday  in  last 
week.  The  building  is  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Wyatt,  and  consists  of  a single  aisle,  witli 
raised  chancel.  It  is  an  unpretending  village 
church,  constructed  of  brick  intermixed  with 
flint,  and  strongly  faced  with  stone.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  lighted  by  seven  windows  at 
the  sides,  and  two  at  the  west  end,  surmounted 
by  a small  sexagonal  light.  The  sittings  are 
open,  of  a plain  character,  and,  with  the  open 
timber-roof,  are  stained  in  imitation  of  oak. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  early  English,  of 
the  most  simple  character.  It  will  afford 
accommodation  to  about  200  persons.  Mr. 
Thomas  Crook,  of  Whiteparish,  was  the  builder; 
and  Mr.  J.  Street,  of  Redlynch,  executed  the 
wood  work.  The  entire  cost  has  not  exceeded 
U500/.— — St.  Michael’s  Church,  Gloucester, 
will  shortly  be  ready  for  consecration.  Ihe 
carved  east  window  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  executed  by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 
It  represents  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  different  orders  of  angels. 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Devonport,  was  conse- 
crated on  Tuesday  in  last  week.  The  designs 
for  the  erection  of  the  edifice  were  drawn  by 
Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  of  Furnival’s  Inn, 
architect,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
work  has  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Goodyear 
and  Roberts,  of  Stoneliouse,  contractors:  clerk 
of  works,  Mr.  Galbraith.  The  church  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Morice-square. 
It  is  capacious,  but  has  no  galleries.  It  is 
fitted  with  low  benches,  stained  and  varnished, 
in  oak.  The  edifice  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 750  persons.  It  is  83  feet  6 inches  long, 
and  62  feet  wide;  consisting  of  nave  with 
aisles.  The  chancel  is  advanced  into  the  church 
two  bays,  and  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 


cessive  layers  of  paint  and  varnish,  has  been  low  screens.  1 he  steeple,  100  feet  high,  is  on 
restored ; ' the  large  windows  reglazed  and  the  north-west  angle  The  roof  shows  three 
partly  filled  with  coloured  glass ; and  the  floor  separate  gables  in  which 
1 o i ii-i  _ -ti.  ...t'.v.  fmm  ' npt  trnrwv.  I he  east  end  has  likewise  win 


of  the  chancel  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  from 
the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Minton,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  and  the  liberal  gift  of  Mr.  II. 
Minton.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  has  been  coloured,  the  oak  pewing 
repaired,  and,  like  the  chancel,  restored  by  re- 
moval of  varnish  and  dust.  The  christening  pew 
has  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  marble 
font  restored.  The  mural  monuments  have  also 
been  renovated.  The  tower  has  been  strength- 
ened, the  whole  of  the  paved  approaches  to 
the  church  relaid,  and  surface  drains  formed 
to  keep  them  dry.  The  stone  work  of  several 
of  the  windows  has  been  renewed,  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  parapet  coping.  The  cost  of 
restoring  the  chancel,  something  like  half  the 


net  tracery.  The  east  end  has  likewise  win- 
dows in  the  gables  with  varied  tracery.  Ihe 
district  for  which  this  church  is  erected  forms 
a part  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  Damerel : it  con- 
tains a population  of 1 0,000.- — A new  Unitarian 
church  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Grange-lane, 
Birkenhead,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
public  worship  in  August  next.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Hornblower  and  Barry.  1 he  plan 
is  cruciform,  consisting  of  a nave  64  feet  by 
22  feet;  north  and  south  transepts,  each  19 
feet  by  8 feet;  and  an  engaged  turret  abutting 
against  the  south  porch  in  second  bay.  Under 
the  transepts  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
with  warming  chamber  and  other  offices  to  the 
eastward,  over  which  is  the  vestry  and  stairs  to 
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the  organ  gallery.  The  design  is  of  the  geo- 
metric decorated  period.  The  church  will  con- 
tain 3 10  seats,  exclusive  of  the  organ  gallery. 

The  new  church  in  Sackville  street,  Everton, 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese.  The  tenders  for  Chesterton  Church 

have  been  opened,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Holme, 
builders,  of  Liverpool,  being  the  lowest,  has 
been  accepted  as  an  amount  considerably  less 
than  the  architects’  (Messrs.  Ward’s)  estimate: 
the  works  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 


THE  EARTH’S  ROTATION  MANIFESTED. 

The  discovery  made  by  means  of  the  pen- 
dulum that  the  form  of  the  earth  is  a spheroid 
depressed  at  the  pole  or  bulged  at  the  equator, 
was  a very  important  one,  made  manifest  by 
the  difference  of  the  number  of  pendulations 
in  a given  time,  at  or  near  the  pole,  compared 
with  those  at  the  equator ; but  Galileo’s  in- 
strument, if  we  may  so  call  the  pendulum,  has 
been  destined,  it  would  appear,  to  give  a still 
more  striking  and  important  manifestation  of 
its  scientific  utility,  in  what  we  might  almost 
call  the  discovery  of  the  earth’s  rotation,  made 
by  M.  Foucault,  a young  Parisian,  who  was 
interested  with  the  story  of  Galileo’s  church- 
going adventure,  in  which,  by  way  of  devo- 
tional exercise,  the  noble  old  star-gazer  lifted 
his  eyes  heavenwards,  but,  as  many  a good 
Catholic  would  have  said,  profanely  and  child- 
ishly sat  in  mere  idle  contemplation  of  the 
movement  of  the  lamps  which  swung  from 
the  cathedral  roof!  While  repeating  Galileo’s 
subsequent  experiments,  M.  Foucault  was 
astonished  no  less  than  delighted  to  observe 
that  when  the  pendulum  with  which  he  expe- 
rimented, in  a cellar  of  the  house  his  mother 
and  he  dwelt  in,  was  made  to  move  from  south 
to  north,  the  plane  of  its  vibrations  varied, 
and  still  more  varied,  in  regular  succession, 
and  the  light  at  length  flashed  on  his  mind 
that  here  was  the  earth’s  rotation  almost 
visibly  manifested. 

Various  paragraphs  and  articles  have  been 
since  circulating,  in  which  very  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  have  been  made  to  give  an  in- 
telligible account  of  this  fact  to  the  general 
reader.  In  the  face  of  these  abortive 
efforts,  some  of  them  by  men  making  first- 
rate  pretensions  to  astronomical  and  scientific 
acuteness,  we  shall  not  presume  to  translate 
the  abstract  demonstrations  of  cosmical  lore 
into  the  ordinary  parlance  of  miscellaneous 
readers ; but  this  we  will  say  for  the  latter, 
that  the  attempts  to  render  this  point  intelligible 
have  failed,  in  many  cases,  not  from  the  want 
of  scientific  penetration  on  the  part  of  the 
public  so  much  as  from  loose  description 
| and  palpable  error  on  the  part  of  their  self- 
elected  teachers.  Tables  have  been  said  to 
i rotate  round  their  centre  instead  of  round  an 
axis — not  so  much  theirs  either  as  the  earth’s  : 
pendulums  have  been  described  as  vibrating 
for  hours  or  days,  without  the  slightest  hint  how 
this  was  done, — how  or  whether  the  effects 
of  drafts,  of  torsion,  of  local  vibration 
were  guarded  against  or  allowed  for, — in  what 
plane,  whether  meridianal  or  otherwise, 
the  pendulum  was  made  to  vibrate  in  the 
outset,  &c.  &c.  And,  notwithstanding  such 
uncertainties,  they  were  told  that  it  was  only 
“the  unscientific  mind”  that  for  a moment 
hesitated  to  gulp  down  all  the  “ common 
i sense,”  cast,  like  pearls,  before  those  who 
' could  not  appreciate  it : whereas,  we  verily  be- 
[ lieve,  it  was  the  unscientific  alone  who  were  at 
i once  carried  away  by  the  ad  captandum  idea 
> of  the  table  rotating  round  its  centre,  with  the 
I earth’s  rotation,  while  the  pendulum  mea- 
i|  sured  out  that  rotation  like  fixed  hands  on 
ti  a horizontally  rotating  dial ! 

The  subject  is  exciting  very  general  interest 
fi  both  here  and  in  Paris.  This  is  indeed  a 
$ great  year  of  exhibitions  ! “ Any  one,”  as  re- 
ij  marked  by  the  Literary  Gazette,  “ who  would 
f:  have  proposed,  not  many  weeks  back,  to  prove 

ti  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  which  we  stand 
i|  by  means  of  direct  experiment  made  upon  its 
surface,  would  have  run  the  risk,  with  the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write  upon  mechanics,  of 
i being  thought  as  mad  as  if  he  were  to  have 
proposed  reviving  Bishop  Wilkins’s  notable 
• plan  for  going  to  the  North  American  colonies 


in  a few  hours  by  rising  in  a balloon  from  the 
earth  and  gently  floating  in  the  air  until  the 
| earth  should,  in  its  diurnal  rotation,  have 
turned  the  desired  quarter  towards  the  sus- 
pended aeronaut,  whereupon  as  gently  to 
descend  ; so  necessary  and  wholesome  is  it  oc- 
casionally to  reconsider  the  apparently  simplest 
and  best  established  conclusions  of  science.” 
Yes,  and  those  who  had  the  conceit  of  being 
the  most  knowing  and  most  orthodox  of  men 
would  have  been  precisely  those  who  would 
have  laughed  loudest  at  the  “ absurdity”  of 
the  proposition  ! Alas,  poor  human  nature  ! 


ANCHORA  IMPARO!” 

“ Imperfect  still !”  and  ever  thus 
Our  noblest  efforts  here  are  found  : 

The  fruit  of  earnest  thought  and  care 
Lies  on  the  ground  ! 

The  poet  dreams  of  love  and  war. 

Of  lofty  deeds,  and  faith  divine  ; 

But  should  he  clothe  his  dreams  in  words, 
IIow  poor  they  shine ! 

The  painter  on  the  canvas  strives 
To  picture  deeds,  which  erst  have  won 
The  smile  of  God,  the  praise  of  men, — 
Actions  begun 

To  show  to  what  high  reach  of  worth 
The  feeble  sons  of  man  may  gain  : 

The  painter’s  skill,  the  hero’s  strife. 

Alike  are  vain  ! 

Poor  are  the  works  the  chisel  yields. 

Though  wrought  they  be  by  Michael’s  hands; 
And  poor  the  buildings  that  are  left 
By  mason  bands. 

All  poor  alike — “ imperfect  still  ” 

The  bright  endeavours  of  our  kind. 

Save  sympathy,  enlarged  and  true. 

Should  fill  the  mind — 

Of  him  who  writes,  and  him  who  sees : 

Who  thus  a sacred  love  inspire, 

Feel  the  warm  glow  of  genius  thrill; 

Celestial  fire  ! 

The  worker  spares  no  effort  then 
To  gain  the  goal  of  high  em prize ; 

And  he  who  gazes,  watches  with 
A hero’s  eyes. 

For  he  who  works,  and  he  who  sees, 

A kindred  link  in  one  unite  : 

Action  and  thought  together  gleam 
With  heavenly  light. 

Thus  have  imperfect  deeds  a grace 
That,  those  who  wrought  them  strove  to  gain, 
Which  proves  the  effort  made,  though  weak. 
Was  not  in  vain  : 

For,  in  the  outline  incomplete, 

Love  images  the  earnest  will ; 

Nor  deems  it  ever  can  be  found 
“ Imperfect  still  1” 


Something  on  Ruskinism ; with  a “ Vestibule ,” 

in  Rhyme.  By  an  Architect.  London  : 

Robert  blastings.  1851. 

Mu.  Ruskin’s  dogmatism  and  mysticism 
have  provoked  this  brochure  from  one  who 
seems  to  have  very  much  the  fault  that  he  ! 
condemns  : so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  is 
not  quite  certain  at  times  whether  he  is  playing 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  game  or  his  own.  A writer  who 
says, — “ We  confide — or  what  is  the  same 
thing — allow  some  of  the  most  important  ar- 
chitectural opportunities  to  be  confided  to  such 
creatures  as  a Smirke  and  a Blore,”  has  little 
ground  to  complain  of  the  “ offensive  manner” 
of  another. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  modern 
architectural  writers  should  have  fallen  into 
this  mode  of  spicing  their  essays : it  is  much 
too  general. 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  our  author’s 
better  style,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  architecture  of  the  Re- 
naissance : — 

“As  to  Renaissance,  we  really  cannot  afford 
to  let  that  be  flung  upon  the  Ruskinian  rub- 
bish heap.  That  it  in  itself  contains  a great 
deal  of  rubbish  must  be  conceded  ; yet  do  not 
let  us  on  that  account  fling  it  all  away,  for  it 
also  contains  much  that  is  precious — much 
more  that  is  useful.  It  requires  to  be  well 
sifted,  after  which  we  may  throw  away  the 
base  refuse  and  dross  as  being  not  only  useless 
but  worse.  Renaissance — taking  the  term  in 
its  most  comprehensive  meaning — is  at  all 


events  an  established  style ; nay,  a universal 
one  as  regards  the  whole  of  Europe  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries,  and  the  extra- 
European  civilization  of  other  countries  in 
recent  times.  Even  our  modern  would-be 

purely  Greek  architecture  cannot  dispense 
with  Renaissance  ideas  and  motifs.  Of  all 
systems,  that  of  the  Renaissance,  and  what 
has  grown  up  out  of  it,  is  the  most  copious 
and  the  most  ductile.  It  accommodates  itself 
far  more  readily  than  any  other  to  all  the 
various  requirements  of  the  present  day; 
adapts  itself  to  buildings  of  every  grade ; and 
is  both  freely  susceptible  of  fresh  impressions, 
and  capable  of  giving  utterance  to  novel  ex- 
pressions also.  Columniaticn,  fenestration, 
arcuation,  in  all  their  varieties,  and  either 
singly  or  combined,  are  at  its  command.  It 
gives  us  the  dome,  the  campanile,  and  either 
simple  unbroken  masses,  or  the  most  piquant 
arrangements  of  composition  and  plan.  For 
domestic  architecture,  whether  it  be  in  town 
or  country,  it  is  far  more  generally  appropriate 
and  applicable  than  any  other  style,  if  only 
because,  even  when  stripped  so  bare  as  to 
exhibit  scarcely  anything  of  style  at  all,  it  has 
the  negative  merit  of  being  not  unpleasing, 
provided  the  forms  themselves  are  well  pro- 
portioned and  well  adjusted.  What  constitutes 
style  may  be  almost  entirely  dropped  without 
producing  deformity;  which  is  not  the  case 
with  Gothic,  not  even  the  plainest.” 

As  to  the  production  of  ornament  by  mecha- 
nical processes,  he  says,  “ Be  his  declaiming 
against  the  production  of  ornamental  articles 
by  mechanical  processes  proof  of  his  sanity, 
of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  or  the  contrary, 
indisputable  it  is  that  it  runs  quite  counter  to 
general  opinion,  and  practice  also.  It  is  a- 
point  on  which  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  multipli- 
cation of  specimens  in  bad  taste  is  most  as- 
suredly to  be  deprecated;  but  when  articles 
are  produced  by  wholesale,  by  thousands  apd 
tens  of  thousands,  the  very  first-rate  talent 
can  be  employed  to  design  them,  and  the  most 
diligent  study  be  bestowed  on  them,  at  infi- 
nitely less  cost — in  fact,  at  a merely  nominal 
cost  in  comparison  with  that  attending  the 
employment  of  the  same  talent  and  study,  were 
each  article  designed  and  fabricated  separately. 
And  thus  a production  of  real  beauty  may  be 
j diffused  as  a lesson  of  taste  in  quarters  where 
it  would  else  be  excluded  by  its  price.” 

A Description  of  St.  George's  Cathedral, 
Southwark.  London:  Richardson  and  Son. 
If  the  authors  of  this  guide-book,  Messrs.  G. 
and  C.  White,  had  confined  themselves  to  the 
views  and  description  of  the  building  which 
they  have  given,  as  they  might  very  properly 
; have  done,  they  would  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous. By  speaking  of  Cardinal  Pole  as  the 
last  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  dating  an 
event  from  the  time  when  England  “ fell  into 
schism,”  they  of  course  prevent  many  from 
aiding  its  circulation. 

Illustrations  of  Medieval  Costume  in  England. 
By  T.  A.  Day  and  J.  H.  Dines.  London: 
Bosworth.  Parts  1.  and  II. 

The  examples  here  given  are  mainly  collected 
from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Biblio - 
theque  de  Paris,  &c.,  and  are  published  at  a 
low  price.  If  continued  as  begun,  and  con- 
fined to  six  parts,  the  work  will  scarcely  go  far 
enough  to  be  useful. 

Abiege  en  Frangais  de  la  Loi  provisoire  sur 
l' Exposition  de  1851.  An  explanatory 
Analysis  of  the  Protection  of  Inventions' 
Act  for  preventing  the  Piracy  of  Inventions 
during  their  Exhibition  in  1851.  By  Peter 
Burke,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Banis- 
ter-at- Law.  W.  Benning  & Co. 

This  is  a short  separate  supplement  to  Mr. 
Burke’s  new  work  on  the  Law  of  Patents  and 
Copyright,  which  we  recently  noticed.  The 
summary  of  the  law  about  the  Exhibition  in 
French  is  a novelty  in  its  way,  and  must  prove 
very  useful  to  foreigners  at  the  present  time. 

British  Museum. — The  total  number  of 
visitors  in  Easter  week  was  53,912.  The  gal- 
lery containing  the  sculptured  antiquities  from 
Nineveh  was  the  chief  object  of  attraction. 
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Buildings  in  Goa,  India.* — Old  Goa 
has  few  charms  when  seen  by  the  light  of  day. 
The  places  usually  visited  are  the  Se  Primagial  j 
(Cathedral),  the  nunnery  of  Santa  Monaca,  | 
and  the  churches  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Gaetano, 
and  Bom  Jesus.  The  latter  contains  the  mag- 
nificent tomb  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Alto-  j 

f ether  we  reckoned  about  thirty  buildings. ! 

lany  of  them  were  falling  to  ruins,  and  others  j 
were  being,  or  had  been,  partially  demolished,  i 
The  extraordinary  amount  of  havoc  committed  i 
during  the  last  thirty  years  is  owing  partly  to 
the  poverty  of  the  Portuguese.  Like  the  j 
modern  Romans,  they  found  it  cheaper  to 
carry  away  cut  stone  than  to  quarry  it ; but,  i 
unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eternal  City,  they 
have  now  no  grand  object  in  preserving  the 
ruins.  At  Panjim,  we  were  informed  that  even 
the  wood-work  that  decorates  some  of  the 
churches  had  been  put  up  for  sale.  The  edi- 
fices, which  are  still  in  good  repair,  may  be 
described  in  very  few  words.  They  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  large  rambling  piles,  exposing 
an  extensive  surface  of  white-washed  wall, 
surmounted  by  sloping  roofs  of  red  tile,  with 
lofty  belfries  and  small  windows.  The  visitor 
will  admire  the  vastness  of  the  design,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  position,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  architecture  to  the  country  and  climate. 
But  there  his  praise  will  cease.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  remarkable  wood-work,  the 
minor  decorations  of  paintings  and  statues  are 
inferior  to  those  of  any  Italian  village 
church.  As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  co- 
loured marble  in  the  country,  parts  of 
the  walls  are  painted  exactly  in  the  style 
of  a small  cabaret  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
frescoes  are  of  the  most  grotesque  descrip- 
tion. One  may  fancy  what  an  exhibition  it  is, 
from  the  following  fact  Whenever  a picture 
or  fresco  fades,  the  less  brilliant  parts  are  im- 
mediately supplied  with  a coating  of  superior 
vividness  by  the  hand  of  a common  house- 
decorator.  They  reminded  us  forcibly  of  the 
studio  of  an  Anglo-Indian  officer,  who,  being 
devotedly  fond  of  pictorial  pursuits,  and  rather 
pinched  for  time  withal,  used  to  teach  his  black 
servants  to  lay  the  blue,  green,  and  brown  on 
the  canvas,  and  when  he  could  spare  a leisure 
moment,  return  to  scrape,  brush,  and  glaze  the 
colour  into  sky,  trees,  and  ground.  Very  like 
the  paintings  is  the  sculpture:  it  presents  a 
series  of  cherubims,  angels,  and  saints,  whose  , 
very  aspect  makes  one  shudder,  and  think  of 
Frankenstein.  Stone  is  sometimes,  wood  gene- 
rally the  material  used.  The  latter  is  almost 
always  painted  to  make  the  statue  look  as  un- 
like life  as  possible. 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association,  j 
— The  acting  committee  of  this  association 
have  issued  an  address  to  the  public,  recapi- 1 
tulating  what  they  have  assisted  in  doing  j 
towards  sanitary  and  social  improvement  and  j 
soliciting  support  to  the  efforts  now  being 
made  by  the  association  in  the  promotion  of 
further  sanitary  and  social  reforms.  The 
objects  of  this  association  may  be  here  recapi- 
tulated : they  are  as  follows  : — “ To  obtain 
through  legislative  enactments  remedies  for 
the  evils  which  result  from  the  present  imper- 
fect sanitary  condition  cf  the  metropolis,  more 
particularly  those  arising  from  the  condition  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  population,  the 
non-removal  of  refuse,  the  prevalence  of  public 
and  private  nuisances,  the  unrestricted  tolera- 
tion of  noxious  trades  and  manufactures,  the 
defective  water  supply,  the  surcharged  state  of 
the  graveyards,  and  other  deleterious  agencies.' ’ 
Aid  may  be  rendered  to  the  association  : — “ 1. 
By  promoting  the  formation  of  branch  asso- 
ciations in  the  various  parishes  and  districts  of 
the  metropolis.  2.  By  petitioning  the  Legis- 
lature. 3.  By  spreading  abroad,  by  lectures 
and  otherwise,  a knowledge  of  the  advantages 
which  will  be  conferred  on  society  through 
efficient  health  laws.  4.  By  donations  and 
subscriptions.”  An  annual  subscription  of 
1/.  Is.  and  upwards,  or  a donation  of  5/.  5s. 
constitutes  a member.  We  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  friends  of  sanitary  re- 
form amongst  our  readers  (and  the  majority 
* From  Burton's  Goa  and  the  Blue  Mountains.” 
Bentley. 


are  so)  to  the  fact  that  a dinner  in  aid  of  the 
momentous  objects  of  this  association  will  be 
given  at  Gore  House  on  the  10th  inst.,  as 
advertised  in  this  week’s  Builder,  when 
Lord  Carlisle  will  preside. 

Gas  at  Stevenage  and  Baldock. — 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Stevenage  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee and  canvas  the  town  for  shareholders 
and  customers  for  a gas  company  to  be  esta- 


little  more  than  3 feet  in  length  and  2h  inches 
square.  The  weight  of  those  already  made  is 
said  to  be  only  about  45  lbs.  in  all ; and  a 
still  lighter  sort,  with  a slightly  different  con^ 
struction,  is  spoken  of  as  only  to  weigh  about 
35  lbs.  For  camping  out,  a waterproof  cur- 
tain is  added,  which  converts  it  into  a kind  of 
tent  itself.  Excursionists  may  just  need  this 
sort  of  thing  at  the  Great  Exhibition;  and,  at 
all  events,  it  will  suit  the  lodging-house  keepers 


blished  in  order  to  light  the  shops  and  houses,  j to  a T angle.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Blair,  how- 


and  probably  eventually  the  streets.  Consider- 1 ever,  is  one  of  those  most  useful  and  important 


ing  the  smallness  of  this  town,  as  we  presume  public  officers  so  much  needed  in  England, 
its  rising  importance  since  the  Great  Northern  j — a procurator- fiscal,  or  public  prosecutor — a 


Railway  was  opened  entitles  it  now  to  be  ( highly  respectable  class  of  men  in  Scotland, 
called,  the  undertaking  is  a spirited  one,  well ! but  is  not  a manufacturer  or  tradesman  : his 


worthy  of  praise  as  well  as  of  imitation.  Of  i invention,  therefore,  is  not  yet  in  mercantile 
its  success  there  cannot  be  a doubt.  In  Bal-  hands,  but  might  speedily  be  made  available. 


dock,  a correspondent  informs  us,  our  pre-  we  should  think,  if  the  metropolis  become  so 
dictions  have  been  verified  to  the  letter,  a re-  overcrowded  as  many  anticipate. 


duction  in  price  having  caused  an  immense  Conference  of  Co-operative  Socie- 


increase  in  consumption.  This  little  place  I ties  in  Lancashire. — A conference  of 
began  with  150  lights,  and  it  now  yields  a j delegates  from  co-operative  societies,  stores, 


profit  to  the  company  of  between  eight  and  | workshops,  &c.,  held  its  sittings  on  April  18, 
nine  per  cent.  The  price,  we  hear,  is  further  ' at  Bury.  There  were  upwards  of  eighty  dele- 


to  be  reduced  to  6s.  It  was  this  success,  we  1 gates  present  from  various  parts  of  Lancashire, 


believe,  which  induced  an  inhabitant,  Mr.  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  representing  forty- 


Dear,  to  urge  Stevenage  to  follow  the  example  . four  stores  actively  in  operation.  The  dele- 


of  Baldock. 

Model  Dwelling-Houses.- 


gates  reported  the  progress  and  present  posi- 
-The  scheme  1 tion  of  the  stores.  The  reports  were  almost 


for  the  erection  in  Edinburgh  of  improved  | all  similar  in  character,  representing  the  socie- 
dwelling-houses  for  the  working  classes  has  ties  generally  in  a prosperous  condition.  The 


resulted,  we  are  glad  to  say,  in  complete  sue- 1 reports  lasted  upwards  of  six  hours,  and  the 
The  experiment  was  tried  in  Leith-  following  resolution  was  then  moved,  and 


walk.  It  was  considered  prudent  to  limit  the  I carried  unanimously  : “ That  it  would  be 
operations  during  the  first  year  to  the  erection  advantageous  and  beneficial  to  the  various  ca- 
l' r r . „ . K - — if  fK  nra  iTfpro  an  linifv  nf 


of  one  row  of  fourteen  dwellings,  at  the  esti- ! operative  societies  if  there  were  an  unity  of 
mated  expense  of  1,260Z. ; but  the  Edinburgh  j action  established  for  the  purpose  of  mercantile 


Courant  states  that,  from  the  judicious  arrange-  J transactions ; and  therefore  this  conference 


ments  of  the  architect  (Mr.  Patrick  Wilson),  recommends  the  establishment  of  a central 


sixteen  dwellings  have  been  erected  for  1,360/.  j trading  dep6t.”  A committee  of  nine  delegates 
Two  of  them  contain  three  rooms,  and  the  was  appointed  to  consider  the  details  of  the 


others  two  rooms.  Every  dwelling-house  enters  ’ resolution,  and  report. 


by  a separate  door,  and  they  all  have  a supply  j Bradford  Mechanics’  Institute. 


of  gas  and  water.  Each  house  has  a well-  The  annual  meeting  of  this  institute  was  held 
lighted  scullery  and  sink;  and  the  other  | on  the  15th  instant,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Acworth  in 


conveniences  are  ample  and  complete.  The  | the  chair,  when  the  usual  report  was  read, 
drainage  and  ventilation  are  thorough,  and  from  which  it  appeared  that  very  little  progress 


each  house  has  the  privilege  of  a plot  of  had  been  made  since  last  year.  A resolution 


ground.  The  annual  rental  amounts  to 


as  to  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  annual 


105/.  15s.,  or  about  7f  per  cent,  upon  the  income  was  moved,  when  Mr.  Sichel  depre- 
capital. The  scheme  is  thus  likely  to  prove  a cated  the  idea  of  the  institute  going  “ cap  in 


safe  and  excellent  investment,  independent  of  I hand  ” begging  for  support,  and  contended 
its  social  and  sanitary  importance.  For  the  j that,  in  order  to  progress,  or  even  maintain  P- 


completion  of  it  in  its  original  integrity,  about1  ground,  it. must  be  made  of  a more  attractive 


2,400 Z.  are  required. 


character,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 


’ Fall  of  a Bridge. — On  Tuesday  in  last  growing  wants  and  taste  of  the  age.  He  asked 
week  a fatal  accident  occured  in  Jersey-  why  working  people  did  not  come  to  the 


street,  Ancoats,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  iron-  Mechanics’  Institute  for  their  information, 
bridge  there  which  crosses  the  Rochdale  canal.  [ instead  of  getting  it  at  the  ale-house?  He 


The  bridge  was  built  somewhat  on  the  sus- ' predicted  that,  unless  the  institute  were  modi- 
pension  principle,  being  so  constructed  that  it  lied  in  its  character,  the  erection  of  St.  George’s 

l.l  1.  _ : 1 1 ^ 4-^  nllnn.  n.  f T Toll  inrl  fK  a rt  cf  a 1 il  i c K in  pn  f nf  nhpnn  mnCRTtfi. 


could  be  raised  by  chains,  in  order  to  allow  of  Hall  and  the  establishment  of  cheap  concerts, 
the  passage  of  boats  underneath  it.  A sea-  | would  reduce  the  number  of  their  members. 


venger’s  cart  laden  with  street-sweepings  was  j He  strongly  recommended  that  the  institute 
passing  over,  and  when  it  got  to  the  middle  j should  partake  more  of  the  Atkenannn  cha- 


the  two  centre  chains,  by  which  the  bridge  is  racter ; that  its  meetings  should  assume  more 
supported,  broke,  and  the  links  to  which  some  the  form  of  social  gatherings,  and  the  institute 


of  the  others  were  attached  being  drawn  from  itself  more  resemble  a working  man’s  club, 
the  bridge  by  the  unusual  strain,  it  fell  into  1 Another  member  complained  that  the  lectures 


the  water,  carrying  with  it  the  horse  and  cart. ' were  not  more  of  a recreative  character,  and 
A man  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  suffocated,  another  that  the  reading-room  had  no  news- 


The  Manchester  Courier  states  that  frequent  papers. 


complaints  have  been  made,  at  various  times,  I A Californian  Bonded  Warehouse 

- . 1 . .....  . • . \ I?  .mV. 


of  the  insecure  state  of  the  bridge.  An  inquest  made  in  Staffordshire.  A San  Fran- 
on  the  body  was  adjourned,  in  order  to  have  cisco  newspaper  contains  a rude  woodcut  repre- 


some  scientific  evidence  as  to  the  cause,  and, 1 sentation  of  a bonded  warehouse  lately  erected 
we  presume,  to  ascertain  upon  whom  lay  the  1 on  one  of  the  wharfs  in  the  city,  and  made  a few 


onus  of  keeping  it  in  proper  repair. 


! months  ago  at  the  Horsley  Ironworks,  Tipton. 


Lightand  Portable  Couches. — A sort ' It  is  four  stories  high,  the  dimensions  being 
of  ne  plus  ultra  of  handiness  in  bedsteads  for ! 26  feet  frontage,  101  feet  deep,  and  45  feet 


behoof  of  military  men,  emigrants,  tourists,  high  : it  weighs  500  tons,  and  is  designed  to 


hotel  and  lodging-house  keepers,  and  occu- ' store  2,400  tons  of  goods.  An  ornamental 
pants  of  small  houses  short  of  bed-rooms,  has,  spiral  staircase  forms  the  means  of  communi- 


by  the  powerful  aid  of  angle  iron,  been  in-  1 cation  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  stories. 

1 . 1 \ I T 1 III  C mi.  ■.!_  1 n-n  n.,lw.fnr.finlt  I I Kin  1 p_ 


ented  by  and  registered  for  Mr.  John  Blair,  of  • The  outside  has  more  substantiality  than  ele- 
! Irvine,  Ayrshire.  By  an  adaptation  of  light  | gance,  but  the  graces  of  architecture,  it  is  said, 


: ii  t in..,  I , o . . f r 

! angle  iron  in  the  construction  of  the  framing  have  not  been  altogether  lost  sight  ot.  its 


of  ^portable  beds  and  couches,  not  only  is  ex-  erection  occupied  only  eleven  weeks  ; and  it  is 
treme  portability  here  secured,  but  also  peculiar  ' stated  that  the  castings  were  shipped  in  six 

. 1 . . . -i  . .i  I i r,  ii.  . 1*..  17., A Tfc 


facilities  for  erection  and  removal,  whilst  the  j weeks  after  the  order  reached  England.  Its 
constructive  details  possess. great  strength  with  cost,  including  freight,  duties,  and  pile  driving, 

...  ..  ..!«■  .1*  * • I . H - . -J  ..11......  ' I 'l.  „ ii.Ki.ln  iQ  rtf 


UIIIISH  UUIVC  UCIOHO  puiia^oc  ^.v«v  ......  ..... „ ' l . 

little  material.  A bed  frame  on  this  princi-  was  about  75,000  dollars.  The  whole  is  ot 


! pie,  6 feet  2 inches  in  length  by  3 feet  in  j iron,  without  even  a stick  of  wood  in  its  con- 
j breadth,  when  packed  away  measures  only  a j struction. 
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St.  Margaret’s  Churchyard. — This 
quicksand  waste,  filled  with  frail  mortality,  is 
now  certain  to  excite  great  observation  : the 
noted  painted  window  of  the  church  and  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter’s  will,  beyond  doubt,  bring 
thousands  of  strangers  to  the  spot,  who  will 
marvel  at  the  careless  keeping  of  the  last  home 
of  our  foregones  : they  will,  perhaps,  imagine 
some  misunderstanding  exists  between  the 
churches  as  to  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  it  in 
order.  A few  cart-loads  of  loamy  mould  and 
a little  labour  to  regulate  the  grave-stones  and 
level  the  ground,  would  make  it  look  Christian- 
like.  But,  save  the  mark,  a select  vestry  and 
perpetual  officers  seem  not  to  create  a very 
clear  atmosphere  adjacent  to  their  whereabouts  : 
— flowers  won’t  show,  and  even  the  grass  don’t 
grow. — No  Idler  in  London. 

Causes  of  Deafness. — At  the  annual 


to  them.  The  windows  are  also  provided  with  I Somerset  Archaeological  Society. 

casements,  and  upon  the  roof  are  perforated  | The  fifth  and  last  evening  meeting  of  this  Society 
ventilators.  At  the  east  end  is  a residence  for  for  the  seasonwas  held  attheMuseum.onThurs- 
the  master.  The  building  is  in  the  perpen-  day  in  week  before  last . The  Rev.  F.  B.  Port- 
dicular  style  of  fifteenth  century.  The  front  f man  called  attention  to  the  illustrated  volume 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  having  wings  at  of  proceedings  lately  published  by  the  Society, 
each  end,  which  terminate  with  high  pitched  and  now  on  sale.  A paper  was  read  by  the 
gables,  surmounted  by  moulded  points.  In  Rev.  R.  Mate,  on  the  Rise  and  Developement 
each  of  the  wings  is  a three-light  mullioned  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  The  Rev.  F. 
window,  with  pointed  head  filled  in  with,  Warre  then  concluded  his  series  of  lectures 
tracery,  and  in  the  gables  are  quatre  foil  lights  on  Mediaeval  Costumes,  by  a paper  on  Eccle- 
of  ogee  form.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  siastical  Vestments.  Various  objects  of  in- 
there  is  a porch  with  bold  angular  buttresses  terest  were  exhibited. 

of  two  stages  and  moulded  off-sets.  This  is  The  Flaxman  Gallery  in  University 
terminated  by  a bell  gable  of  great  height,  with  College.— The  Flaxman  Hall,  already  men- 
foliated  opening  for  the  bell,  and  surmounted  tioned  by  us,  has  been  opened  to  the  public, 
by  a stone  cover  of  suitable  design.  The  roof  We  intended  giving  a further  description  of  it,' 
is  of  high  pitch,  of  open  timber  frame  work,  and  of  the  library  which  has  been  built  under 
foliated.  All  the  timbers  of  the  roof  and  the  the  direction  of  Professor  Donaldson,  but  are 


meetmg  of  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  | other  wood  work  are  stained  by  Messrs.  J.  forced  by  pressure  to  postpone  the  intention 
of  the  Ear,  Mr.  Harvey,  the  surgeon,  reported  ( Wood  and  Son,  of  Leeds.  In  front  is  an  ex- ! Pimlico  Working  Builders’  Ass'o- 
.^hat  dunner  last  year  976  patients ^had  been  tensive  play-ground,  enclosed  by  boundary  ciation.—' This  co-operative  society  had  a 

admitted.  Ut  these  550  had  hpp.n  mspnarcrpH  mo  onB  nnlloo i • r . . J 


admitted, 
cured;  166  had 


Of  these  550  had  been  discharged  ; wall  and  palisades.  The  building  was  designed  festival  meeting  in  the  Lecture-hall  io  vaux- 
:iad  been  relieved;  and  260  were  now  ( by  Messrs.  Perkin  and  Backhouse,  of  Leeds,  hall-road,  on  1 6th  ult.  to  celebrate  the  com- 


15,  Vaux- 


. 1 , , , rru  ' . . I j - ui  uKua,  xui.it  uik.  iu  ucj.  curate  me  < 

, in  weekly  attendance.  I hese  patients  consisted  • architects;  and  the  contractors  were  Messrs,  pletion  of  “the  first  house  of  a long  line 
or  clerks,  need  ewnmpn.  nnmpshp  cpruanto  RIlo..  •.mi,  , . 


Riley,  Fox,  and  Co.  , be  erected  in  Tachbrook-street,  where  the 

Restoration  of  Queen  Piiillippa’s  1 office  of  the  association  also  is.  Amongst  the 
Monument,  Westminster  Abbey.— Mr. 1 promoters  of  such  associations  present  were, 
Samuel  Cundy  has  made  for  the  Great  Exhi-  Messrs.  V.  Neale,  T.  Hughes,  J.  Fumival, 
bition  a restoration  of  a portion  of  the  monu-  H.  Ludlow,  and  Walsh,  and  Rev.  J.  Hansard! 
ment  of  Phillippa  of  Hainault,  queen  of  Ed-  { The  meeting  was  numerously  attended  by  the 
ward  III.,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  exe-  associates,  their  wives,  and  daughters.  Ap- 
cuted  in  English  alabaster  under  the  direction  propriate  sentiments  were  given.  This  asso- 


of  clerks,  needlewomen,  domestic  servants, 
distressed  foreigners,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
police.  The  principal  causes  of  deafness  were 
to  be  traced  to  the  fact  of  living  in  confined 
and  damp  localities,  to  intemperance,  want  of 
cleanliness  and  out-door  exercise,  insufficient 
and  adulterated  food,  wet  feet  and  clothes, 
sleeping  in  damp  rooms  and  unaired  beds. 

I As  long  as  these  causes  of  deafness  were  suf-  of  Mr.  Scott,  from  the  remains  which  have  I ciation,  we  perceive,  is  now  ?n  regular  business 
fr»i  ° remalu’ 1 16  medical  art  was  capable  been  found  embedded  in  an  adjoining  tomb. 1 as  an  operative  company,  in  all  the  various 
. .“  ® more  than  palliating  evils  which  were  The  original  splendid  monument  was  executed  i branches  of  the  building  trades, 

inevitable.  , in  the  year  1370,  by  one  “ Hawkin  Leige,  from  I The  Fishmongers’  Almshouses.— The 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi-  France,”  at  a cost  of  133/.  6s.  8d.,  of  thatcur-  new  almshouses  erected  by  the  Fishmongers’ 
I neees.—  A general  meeting  of  this  institution  rency.  The  richness  of  the  whole  must  have  Company,  at  Wandsworth,  of  which  we  have 
i was  held  at  Birmingham,  on  Wednesday  in  j been  very  wonderful.  The  niches  were  occu-  given  a view,  being  finished,  the  almspeople 
. last  week,  Mr.  J.  E.  M Donnell  in  the  chair,  pied  by  thirty-two  statuettes  representing  dif-  have  all  been  removed  from  the  old  building, 
when  it  was  announced  that  a letter  had  been  ferent  branches  of  the  family,  and  of  which  a j opposite  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington, 
; re£eiue?  from  M!‘  , ter  Ho!llns.>  sculptor,  in  nearly  accurate  list  is  preserved.  The  figures  j ani1  are  now  in  comfortable  occupation  of  their 
1 which  he  presented  to  the  institution  a cast  | shown  in  the  portion  made  by  Mr.  Cundy,  new  and  -whdesome  dwellings.  The  old  alms- 
: lrom  a bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  the  engi-  ^ (which  represents  the  head  of  the  altar  tomb,) ! houses  will  be  razed  on  Tuesday.  It  is  said 
neer.  Papers  were  then  read,— by  Mr.  Barrans, 1 are  those  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Lewis  | the  parishes  south  of  the  Thames  are  about  to 
of  London,  on  an  ™ proved  axle-box  for  rail-  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  Edward  III.,  John  unite  to  obtain  the  site  for  the  erection  of 
way  carriages  ; by  Mr.  B.  Gibbons,  of  Shut- 1 Kins-  of  France,  and  William  F.nrl  <-> f Woinonit  I Dublic  baths  and  washrmooc 


% ,v  . ' --  -----  j King  of  France,  and  William  Earl  of  Hainault, 

' en^vnearDudky,  on  the  ventilation  of  mines;  Besides  the  effigy  of  the  Queen  and  the  sta- 
and  by  Mr.  J.  Beasley,  of  Smethwick,  on  a new  tuettes  above  named,  there  was  a vast  number 
i machine  for  blooming  iron.  The  chairman  ; of  angels  in  the  tabernacle  work  and  elsewhere, 
stated  that  the  subscription  for  a testimonial  to  so  that  the  whole  monument  contained  not  less 
I the  memory  of  the  late  president,  Mr.  George  than  eighty  figures.  The  monument  is  nowin 
1 Stephenson,  was  progressing  favourably,  and  a state  of  the  most  deplorable  dilapidation,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  committee  would  shortly  be  one  result  of  the  present  work  will  probably 
enabled  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  that  .•  m,  J 

memorial. 

Cockermouth  Church. — In  the  account 
you  gave  last  week  of  the  meeting  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  it  appears  as  if  I had  mixed  myself 
up  in  the  very  disgraceful  scene  which  there 
'took  place.  My  plans  had  been  selected  at 
a previous  meeting  of  the  rate-payers,  and  I 
only  attended  this  meeting,  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  to  give  any  further  information 


public  baths  and  washouses. 

Sir.  John  Soane’s  Museum,  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that,  with  a view  to  the  accommodation  of  fo- 
reigners and  persons  from  the  provinces  visiting 
London  during  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  the 
trustees  have  resolved  to  keep  this  Museum 
open  four  days  in  the  week  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September; 
namely,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays.  Foreigners  will  be  admitted  when 
the  Museum  is  open,  on  producing  a card  to 
be  issued  at  the  several  embassies. 

Palatine  Club  Competition,  Liver- 
pool.—We  are  informed  that  the  successful 
competitor  is  Mr.  Parnell ; and  that  the  second 
and  third  designs  selected  are  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Holme. 

Athens  and  Athenian  Art.— Mr.  C. 
Newton,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  been 
lecturing  on  this  subject  at  the  Liverpool  Col- 
legiate Institution.  In  treating  of  the  Par- 
thenon, he  regarded  it  as  one  great  poem  with 
the  glory  of  Pallas  Athene  and  of  Athens  it- 
self for  its  subject.  By  means  of  drawings, 
giving  views  of  the  sculptures  as  they  still 
exist,  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  existed 

, , . <>  . . j , (-.uuuLuuu  on  such  terms  would  have  been  [ *n  their  original  state,  the  lecturer  explained 

, pEiiaer  to  take  out  his  quantities  from,  and  ■ impossible.  The  want  of  a scale  lessens  the  j tlie  various  characters  represented  by  the 
ithe  result  was  the  tenders  were  much  more  value  of  the  illustrations.  artist,  and  detailed  the  action  of  the  piece,  so 

.consistent  than  is  usual.  As  the  character  of  j Good  and  Bad.— The  following  tenders  ’ far  as  ifc  was  capable  of  being  made  out. 

1 he  Builder,  and  the  position  it  takes,  de-  for  a house  for  Mr.  Haddock,  of  Bolton  (Mr.  ! 

I'pen  on  the  correctness  and  fairness  of  the  , William  Nicholson,  architect),  seem  to  me 
c information  contained  in  its  pages,  I trust  good  instances  of  careful  estimating 
(you  will  have  the  goodness  to  admit  this  letter 
oin  your  next  correspondence. — J.  Clarice. 

New  Schools  to  New  Parish  of  St. 

'Mary’s,  Sowerby,  near  Halifax. — The 
]opening  of  these  schools  took  place  on  Easter 
Monday.  The  building  stands  in  an  elevated 
jisituation,  midway  between  the  new  parsonage 
rand  St.  Mary’s  Church.  It  measures  106  feet 
iiin  length  by  31  in  width,  and  will  accommo- 
date 300  children.  It  is  in  one  large  room, 

Iwitli  a wood  partition  in  the  centre  6|  feet  in 
eheight,  to  separate  the  sexes:  the  partition  is 
neremovable.  For  ventilation,  flues  are  built 
Imnder  the  floor,  with  valvular  grates  attached 


be  to  excite  a feeling  for  its  restoration.  The 
statuettes  and  angels  are  executed  by  Mr.  John 
Philip. 

The  “ Art- Journal  ” Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition. — 
The  first  part  of  the  “ Art-Journal  Catalogue  ” 
has  been  issued,  separately  paged,  so  as  to  be 
detached  from  the  “ Art-Journal,”  to  be  bound 
in  a separate  volume,  together  with  an  essay  on 
. , „ . ~T  - , | The  Science  of  the  Exhibition,”  by  Mr. 

asked  for  when  I purposely  and  carefully  Robert  Hunt.  It  forms  a fourth  or  fifth  por- 
avoided  all  personal  allusion  whatever.  In  ano-  tion  of  the  whole,  which,  when  completed,  will 
ther  place  one  of  your  correspondents  evidently  contain  engravings  of  about  2,000  of  the 
refers  to  me  as  the  party  who  sent  down  “the  articles  contributed  by  the  various  nations  of 
five  coloured  plans,  &c„  for  the  builders  to  the  world  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  certainly 
tender  from.  I sent  mounted  tracings  in  out-  includes  a larger  amount  of  original  matter  and 
line  with  the  difference  of  materials  only  indi-  illustrations  for  5s.  than  was  ever  before  given, 
cated  by  plain  tints,  in  the  usual  manner  : no  | Without  the  security  against  loss  supplied  by 
coloured  drawings  were  sent,  but  more  than  the  large  circulation  of  the  “ Art- Journal,” 
sufficient  detail  drawings  to  enable  any  efficient  its  production  ’ --- 


good  instances  of  careful  estimating  : 

Holt £500  0 

Kershaw  499  0 

Warburton  499  0 

Shaw  and  Marsden  498  10 

W.  B. 

Sir, — Oblige  me  by  inserting  these  tenders 
for  alterations  at  the  “ Penton  Arms,”  New- 
road,  Pentonville  : — S. 

Hodges £479  10 

Gadby  417  0 

Ashby  and  Son; 390  0 

Smith  390  0 

Shaw 384  0 

Case 297  0 


TENDERS 

Delivered  a few  days  ago  for  tho  erection  of  a pair  of 
Villas,  at  Duppa’s  llill,  Croydon,  for  Messrs.  Blake  and 
Fuller.  Mr.  Molfat,  architect.  Quantities  supplied. 

Coleman  £2,060  0 0 

Kirk 1,979  0 0 

Hill  1,830  0 0 


a solid 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Ignoramus."— A cylinder  may  bo  defined  as  “ 
whose  base  is  a circle  and  whose  curved  surface  is  every 
I whereat  equal  distance  from  the  axis  :"  the  term  “ cylin- 
drical globe  ” is  a misnomer. 

“ Geometry." — “ I wish  to  know  what  method  must  be 
I taken  to  find  the  radius  that  would  cut  a circle  so  that  the 
; two  areas  may  be  equal." — R.  G. 

| “ Oak." — “ Will  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  be 

kind  enough  to  inform  me,  what  will  prevent  oak  mullions, 

| or  any  other  work  left  of  its  nat  ural  colour,  splitting  from 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind." — J.  M.  H. 
i “ J.  H.”  (inquire  at  No.  1,  Greeb-street,  Soho),  “ W. 
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M.  G.  & Co.”  (tbo  parties  referred  to  are  respectable 
persons),  “ W.  H.,"  “ G.  J.  F.  " “ G.  O.  8.,”  “ Michael' 


Ghost”  (shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again),  “ A.  P.,’ 
11  H.  and  IS’.”  (why  did  not  you  let  us  have  it  before  ?) 
11  S.  and  C.,”  “ Poeklington,”  “ C.  F.  D.”  (thanks), 


“Enquirer”  (the  surveyor  was  bound  to  apply  earlier), 
“ C.  and  S.,”  “ W.  B.,"’  “ J.  G.  E„"  “ E.  N.  C..”  “ P. 
H.  II.”  (reached  us  too  late),  “ G.  E.,”  “ E.  E.  M. 


Subscriber  from  the  first”  (it  depends  on  local  customs 
and  local  Acts),  “ Quondam,”  “ G.  W.  S.,"  “ K.  G.," 
“ Bardi  ” (shall  appear). 

%*  Wo  are  forced  to  postpone  the  conclusion  of  article 
“ on  polishing  marble,"  and  some  others. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisement  a 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressod 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


AOVERTISEMSSTTS. 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  & son, 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 


17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


Bills  of  quantitie s.— 

W.  I'.  METCHIM,  Lithographer  and  Draughtsman.  - 
Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawings  printed,  either  plain  or 
1’lnns,  elevations,  Ac.  enlnrged 


n tints,  in  a very  superior  manner.  Plans,  elevations,  Ac.  enlnrged 
jr  reduced  on  stone,  by  efficient  draughtsmen.  Bills  of  quantities, 
specifications,  and  circulars  lithographed  in  a few  hours,  and  at 
great  saving  in  price.— 20,  Parliament-street,  and  1,  Adam-street, 


a great  si 
Auelphi, 


, LTAR  and  COMMUNION  CLOTHS, 


_i.  jl.  ECCLESIASTICAL  CARPETS,  CHURCH  DECORA 
TIONS.  ROBES,  Ac.— II A Rill  SON,  31,  Brownlow-strcet,  Bedford- 
row,  London.— Decorations  from  the  most  simple  to  the  moat  elabo- 
rate designs,  at  moderate  prices. 


GREAT 
EXHIBITION, 
CENTRAL  AVENUE. 


An  Illustrated  Priced  List 

of 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE, 

exhibited  by 

GILBERT  J.  FRENCH, 
BOLTON, 
LANCASHIRE, 


17  WOLFF  & SONS’  PURIFIED  BLACK 

_i  • LEAD  PENCILS,  perfectly  free  from  grit,  may  be  entirely 
erased,  and  will  maintain  a firm  point.— E.  WuLFF  and  SON’S 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  greatly 
improving  their  Black  Lead,  that  tliev  are  now  manufacturing  a 
PLUMBAGO,  or  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL,  entirely  free  from 
grit,  which  will  easily  yield  to  India  Rubber,  and  ensure  perfect 
erasure;  it  possesses  great  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour,  mid  will 
maintain  a firm  point.  They  have  attained  to  bo  great  a perfection 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  Lead  as  to  be  able  a'  all  times  to  make 
e strength  and  colour  when  once  found  to  he  suitable  foi 


...  mde  of  the  fine:. 

Cumberland  Lead,  which  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  obtained 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  best  pencils.  The  following  are  the 
degrees: -li.  HH,  mill.  HI1HH,  F,  F S’,  lilt.  EI1B.  B,  RB. 


< udi  d 


the  honour  of  supplying  their  PURIFIED  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
CILS to  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Admiraltv,  the  Bank 
of  England,  several  Railway  Companies,  and  many  other  Public 
Establishments.— May  he  had  of  all  respectable  stationers,  Ac.,  and 
at  the  manufactory,  2.').  Church-street.  Spits  Ifields,  l.ondon. 


AWRENCE  and  CO.,  55,  Parliament- 


is.  per  foot ; various  sorts  ot  chimney-cowls  and  tops,  perforated 


tube,  3Jd.  per  lb.  Baths,  windows,  skylights,  drawn  bar.  Ac,  Ac. 
to  order.  Zinc  or  brass  plates  supplied  or  engraved  in  best  manner. 
Spelter  and  sheet  zinc  and  nails  at  lowest  market  pric's. 


ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 
founders,  Ac.,  and  in  sheets  f9r  ship  sheathing  and  roofings  of  all 
kinds,  and  noils  of  all  dimensions.  It  may  be  bad  at  tile  following 
Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  baud  : 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co.  ; Mr.  Charles  Jack 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  JohnBarwell. 


Leeds— Messrs.  J.  O.  and  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  Thomas  B.  Morley  and  Co. 
Newcastlc-upon-Tync—  Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 
Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  (Jo. 
Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  G.  Kids  ton  and  Co.  _ 


Plymouth— Messrs.  Luscoinbe,  Driscoll, ami  Co. 

Southampton— Mr.  W.  J.  Lcfeuvre. 

Peterborough— William  P.  Stanley. 

Ipswich— George  Harpham. 

Zinc  from  20  to  2-1  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  room- 
ings, which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings ; 
and  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  fiveto  six  rears,  conies  tw<  - 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  if  the  zinc  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vieille  Montague  Zino.  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Company  (for  whioh  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a gs 


apply  to  Mr.  II.  F.  SCUMOLL,  General  Agent  for  Engla  . 
the  Company's  Offices,  No,  12,  Mauchestcr-buildings,  Westminster 
bridge,  London. 


LATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 


— RUBBER  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  P„.  „ , 

Fire  Engines.  Manure  Pumps,  Ac.— JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK. 
Sole  Manufacturer  land  Liceusee),  Qoswell-tnews,  Goswell-road, 
London,  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Build. 


bore  and  upwards,  in  lengths  from  50  to  100  feet, 

strengths,  suitable  to  tho_pui  

CANIZED  HOSE  for  FIR  ... 
and  for  conveying  HOT  W ATE  R 


irposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VU  1,- 
RE  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE, 
andfor  conveying  HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING. 
HOUSES  ana  BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pres- 
sures of  any  length  and  size  to  order. 

*»*  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  auy  size  to  order 


METROPOLITAN  SANITARY  ASSO- 

- * * CIATION,  AND  FRIENDS  OF  SANITARY  REFORM. 
BANQUET  at  M.  SOY i It'S,  GORE  HOUSE,  Kensington, 
ATURDS  v »•—  *> 


SATURDAY,  May  the  10th,  at'six  for  half-past  Six  precisely 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  CARLISLE,  Chairman. 

William  A.  Guy.  M R. 


Grace  the  Duke  of  Argylc 
Lord  Ashley,  M.P. 

C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  Esq.,  M.D. 

II.  Austin,  Esq. 

B.  G.  Babington,  Esq.  M.D. 
Wrn.  Baker,  Esq.  (Coroner) 
Thomas  W.  Barnett,  Esq. 

J.  L.  Benham,  Fsq. 

W.  II.  Brown. Esq.,  M.D. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart. 
John  Bullnr,  Esq. 

B.  Bond  Cahbell,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Cochrane,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P. 
E.  Cresy,  Esq. 

George  Cruifcshanks.  Esq. 


a Rue 


n D'E  j r 


t.  M.P, 


Tcnuy- 


— Right  Honourable  the  Earl 

of  Ilarrowby 
roseph  Hodg-on.  Esq. 

A H.  Holland.  Esq. 

Icnry  Tlios  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 
MI.  Howell.  Esq. 
lev.  II.  Howarth,  B.D. 

• . * 


William  Lee.  Esq..  F.G.S, 


C.  F.  . 


C.  Macaulay,  Esq. 

Colin  Mackenzie,  Fsq. 

D.  Ma  Loughlin.  Esq.,  M.D. 
The  Hon.  J.  T.  Leslie  Melville 
Lord  More ‘on 

’ ~ ie  Morris,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


J.  T.  N.  i 


is.  Esq. 


n Peai son,  F.R.S. 

T:  T.  Rammell,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

W.  Ranger,  Esq. 

1!.  Knw'inson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ripon. 

Henry  Roberts.  Fsq.,  F.S.A. 
William  Rogers.  Esq. 

U.  A.  Slnney,  Esq..  M P. 

Dr.  T.  Southwood  Smith 
Tom  Taylor,  Esq. 


Charles  Dickens.  Et 
Rev.  G.  T.  Driffield.  M A. 

F.  Dueshury.  Esq.,  M.D. 

Viscount  Ebrington,  M.P. 

H.  C.  Edwards.  Esq. 

W.  J.  Evelyn.  Esq.,  M.P. 

William  Ewart.  Esq  . M.P. 

The  Hon  Dudley  F.  Fortcscue. 

Robert  Fox,  Esq. 

George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.l 
1!  D.  Grainger,  Esq..  F.R.S. 

Tim  Right  Honourable  Lord  R. 

Grosvcnor,  M.P. 

Application  for  tickets  (one  guinea  each)  to  he  made  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Association.  10,  Craig's-eourt,  Charing- 
cross  ; or  to  M.  Sover,  Gore  House.  Kensington. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a conversazione. 

Ladies  will  be  almit'cd  on  introduction  by  a Steward  to  the 
Gallery  and  Rooms,  and  bo  provided  with  refreshment. 

M.  W.  LUSIGNAN,  M.A.,  ) 

ADOLPHUS  BARNETT,  M.B.,  -Hon.  Secs. 
CHARLES  R.  WALSH.  J 

10,  Craig’s-eourt,  Charing-crosa,  April  24, 1851. 


Tom  laylor,  Esq. 

W.  M.  Thackcrv,  Esq. 
H.  R.  Williams,  Esq. 


s 


FOYER’S  UNIVERSAL  SYMPOSIUM, 


, ngton.— Season  Tickets  : single  ticket, 

; double  ticket,  oue  guinea  and  a half;  family  ticket, 
. v.u.,  live,  three  guineas;  none  of  which  arc  transferable  : to 
be  bad  at  the  Symposium;  Mitchell’s,  Bond  street : Sams’.  St. 
Janie  Ys-street ; and  all  the  principal  booksellers  and  musiesellers. 
The  season  ticket  affords  the  facility  of  entering  the  mansion  ami 
grounds  forming  the  Symposium  at  all  times  without  paying  at 
the  door,  which  last  charge  M.  Soyer  has  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  make  in  order  to  keep  this  deligh  tful.st.  Id  i.-hm-nt  select.  For  the 
dc  criptiouof  the  extraordinary  multiplicity  of  the  wouders  con- 
tained in  this,  the  Vatican  of  Gastronomy,  see  the  critiques  of  the 
daily  papers  of  Momlay,  April  28.  The  general  opening  of  the 
Symposium  on  the  loth  of  May  will  he  celebrated  by  a gnv  d ban- 
quet.-.iron  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioners,  at  which  the  E ml  of 
Carlisle  will  preside.  Ladies’  tickets  for  the  gallery  may  be  obt.iiued 
on  application  at  the  Symposium. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1821,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital  500,0001. 


Lord  Wcnlock,  Eserick  Park, 

G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Sherifl-Hutton  Park, 
Robt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

Banker*.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.,  York. 

■ cTi  Ar.v  and  Secretary.- Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York, 
tteutionof  the  public  is  particularly  called 
s company  for  life  insurances,  and  to  the  disti 
dc  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premi 


Tin 


itinction  which  ii 
for  Insuring  100 1 


. 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


1 11  3 
1114 
1 17  0 


birth- 


SO 


3 11  6 

4 1 9 
4 11  6 


2 10 


* Example.— A Gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,0001.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
•221.  10s. ; and  a Lady  of  tlic  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment  of  191.  17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  in  formation  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  nnv  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  are  also  effected  by  this  Company  on  the 
most  moderate  terms.  AGENTS  are  WANTED  in  those  Towns 
where  no  appointments  have  been  made.  Applications  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  York;  or  (o 
Mr.  HENRY  HINSDALE  12,  Wellington-street  Strand  Agent 


for  Loudor 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY, Established  in  1797,  for  Granting  Assurances  on 
Lives  and  sm-vivor.-hips.  > 70,  Lombard-strc  • - ind 


57,  Clmring-cross,  Wc_ 


Matthias  Attwood,  Esq.  I Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  Esq.  Thomas  Hodgson.  Esq. 

m Cotton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  I Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 


William  Davis,  Esq.  I J.  Petty  Muspratt,  F:  . 

Richard  Fuller.  Esq.  i C.  Hampden  Turner.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Jus.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.^.  | Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 


Emanuel  Goodliart.  Esq.  John  Davis,  Esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

NOTICE.— FOUR-FIFTHS  of  the  Net  Profits  r.-aUsed  by  the 
Company  from  Insurances  effected  upon  the  Participniing  Seale  of 
Premiums  allotted,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the’ Policies, 
every  Seven  Years,  commencing  from  the  3rd  J nlv,  18 1". 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Bonuses  declared  at  the  first 
septennial  investigation  up  to  the  Slid  J uly,  1517  :— 


required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  for  the 

wlinl,  Ons  of  li 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secre’ary. 


BRITISH  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


The  rates  for  both  fire  and  life  i_ 

safety  be  takeu.  'i  lie  premiums  for  life  assurance  made  payable  t 
of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and  all  par 


titulars  may  be  had  at  the  head  o 


JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


HEALTHY  AND  UNHEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8.  New  Coveutry-street 
Leicester-square,  London  ; and  18,  Rue  Tronchct,  Paris  ; incor 
porated  under  the  7th  and  8th  Viet.  cap.  110. 

This  Company  nssu-cs  Diseased  as  well  us  Healthy  Lives. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 

The  Board  meets  every  Thursday  at  2 o’clock.  Prospectuses 
proposals,  nud  any  information  furnished  on  application  to  tin 
Actuary  or  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NuRl’.IS,  Secretary. 


ASYLUM  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

‘ A LIFE  OFFICEt  No.72,  CORN  HILT, 


Established  in  1824  for  INVALID  and  HEALTHY  LIVES, 
nnd  for  Officers  and  Others. 

CtiiinMAJf— Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Jam's  Law  Lushington,  G.C.B. 
Deputy  Chairman— Charles  William  I-Iallett,  Esq. 
ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THE  ASYLUM. 

Low  Premiums  for  every  year  of  life. 

Ascending  Scales,  commencing  at  very  reduced  rate'. 


Naval  and  Military  Officers  : fixed  r; 

No  references  required  from  parties  of  unexceptionable  licaltl 
and  habits,  who  shall  appear  at  the  Office.  72,  Cornniil. 

GEO.  FAKREN,  E,q.,  Resident  Director. 


LOANS  ON  EQUITABLE  TERMS. 

I ON  DON  MUTUAL  LIFE  and  GUA- 

RANTEE  SOCIETY.  Head  Offices,  S3,  Moorgutc-strcct 
London.  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  a Guarantei 
Fund  of  50,0092.  Loans  granted  upon  approved  personal  or  othe: 
security,  in  connection  with  a life  assurance,  for  periods  not  ex 


ding  three  years.  Applications  addre-sed  to  the  Secretary,  a . 
endorsed  “ Private,”  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential,  am 
meet  with  attention.  Prospectuses.  tables  of  rates,  terms  o 
honesty  guarantee,  and  every  other  information,  on  application  a 
the  Society’s  Offices.  By  Ordcr.l 

GEORGE  WILSON,  Chairman. 
JOSEPH  TUCKER,  Vice-Chairman. 

March,  1851.  HENRI  C.  EIFFE,  Secretary. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  fron 
persons  of  respectability  and  industrial  energy  of  character. 


VICTORIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  18,  KING  AYILLIAM-STREET,  CITY.- 

Established  3838. 

DIRECTORS. 

BENJAMIN  HAWES,  Esq.  Chairman. 

THOMAS  NESBITT.  Esq.  Deputy-Ohairn 


W.  K.  Jameson,  Esq. 
John  Knitl,  Esq. 
John  Nollotli,  Esq. 


Charles  Phillips,  L- . 

Daniel  Sutton,  Esq. 

O’B.  Bellingham  Woolsey,  Esq 


Charles  Baldwin,  Esq. 

John  Bernard,  Esq. 

Ge*  rgc  Denny,  E*q. 

Bryan  Donkin.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Aaron  Goldsmid.  Fsq. 

Sidney  Gurney,  Esq. 

Assurers  in  this  Company  have  the  guarantee  of  an  ample  sub 
scribed  capital,  and  careful  and  economical  management.  Th( 
success  of  the  Society  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  since  its  esta 
blishment  more  than  2,200  Policies  hare  been  issued,  assuring  ovet 
1,300,0002  . while  its  assets  s’and  at  125,0002.  and  upwards,  with  an 
income  of  30,0002.  a-ycar.  steadily  increasing. 

CREDIT  OF  ONE-THIRD  OF  THE  PREMIUMS  TILL 
DEATH — When  an  assurance  is  taken  out  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  oue-third  of  the  annual  premiums  may  remaiu  unpaid  till 
death. 

CREDIT  OF  HALF  THE  PREMIUMS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 
— When  an  assurance  is  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  one- 
half  of  the  annual  premiums  may  remain  on  credit  for  five  years 
at  5 per  cent  per  annum  interest,  to  be  paid  off  at  the  expiration 
of  the  five  years,  or  to  remain  as  a charge  upon  the  policy,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

PROFITS— BONUS.— Four-fifths. or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  entire 
profits  of  the  Company  are  appropriated  every  seven  years  to  parties 
who  have  beeu  assured  on  the  profit  scale  for  three  dear  years;  the 
bonus  may  be  applied  either  in  addition  to  the  sum  assured  or  in 
reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

LOANS.— Advances  are  made  to  assurers  on  assignable  pro- 
perty or  income,  and  also  on  the  guarantee  of  most  undoubted 
personal  suroties. 

WILLIAM  RATRAY,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 


FIELD  MARSHAL 

IIIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  K.G.,  K.T  , 
K.P.,  G.C.B.,  and  G.C.M.G. 

The  royal  naval,  military, 

AND  EAST-INDIA 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  a.d.  1837, 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES, 

13,  Waterloo-place,  London. 


DIRECTORS. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederic  Smith,  K.II.,  F.R.S..  It.E.,  Chairman. 
' ” ’ ‘ Danicll,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


derick  Nugi 
Admiral  the  Right  Hon. 
Co.kburu,  O.C.U..  Rear-Ad- 
miral of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  Cockburn,  Bt 


General  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 
O.C.B.,  G.C.H. 

Lt-Gcu.  Sir  J.  Gardiner.  K.C.B. 
Major-General  Sir  Hew  D.  lit 


Adjutant. 

..  uu>i»  ...  v.lcry. 

Geo.  Back,  It.  N„  F.R.S. 


Major-Gen.  Arnold,  Kill..  K.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq..  M.D. 
Captain  William  Laucey.  R.E. 
Chard,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent. 
m-ylor.  Esq. 


Wilbraliai 


Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Kolt,K.C.B 
Major  F.S.  Sntheby.  C.  B..E.I.C.S 


Major-Gen.  Sir  G.  Pollock.G.C.B 
Captain  William  Cuppage.  R.N 
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SATURDA  Y,  MA  Y 10,  1851. 

R.  WE  ALE,  in  the  volume  en- 
titled “ London  Exhibited  in 
1851,”*  which  he  has  just  now 
published,  has  brought  to- 
gether a very  large  amount  of 
information,  amply  illustrated  by  wood  en- 
gravings. It  contains  910  pages  of  letter- 
press,  and  is  a marvel  of  cheapness.  London, 

“ enlarged  and  still  increasing  London,”  being 
the  theatre  of  an  event  of  high  moral  influence, 
the  editor  thought  it  “ desirable  that  the 
stranger  in  our  giant  city  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  organisation  and  structure 
— with  its  trade  and  commerce — with  the 
sources  of  its  social  and  political  greatness — 

• with  its  many  treasures  hidden  from  the  eye  of 

• the  superficial  observer.  The  aim  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  to  endeavour  to  effect  this 
object — and  in  such  a manner  as  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  mind  of  the  learned  and  scientific 
inquirer,  but  to  afford  to  the  man  of  business 
and  the  sight-seer  the  advantages  of  a book  of 
reference  to  those  numerous  depositories  of 
art  and  science  which  abound  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  which  render  such  effectual  aid 

i towards  the  refinement  of  domestic  life,  by 
} furnishing  alike  the  means  of  instruction  and 
amusement.” 

It  consists  first  of  general  observations  ne- 
i cessary  to  explain  the  natural  situation  and 
[ structure  of  our  metropolitan  city,  with  essays 
on  those  regulations  which  are  connected  with 
our  political  organization  and  constitution, 
habits,  and  working  of  the  social  system  ; after 
; which  distinct  subjects  are  treated  of,  and  a 
I descriptive  account  given  of  the  noble  accu- 
mulations of  works  of  art  which  London  con- 
tains. This  list  is  very  large,  and  will  surprise 
many  who  have  lived  here  all  their  lives. 
Under  the  head  of  Statistics,  some  very  in- 
I teresting  information  is  given.  The  architec- 
l ture  of  London  is  treated  of  at  very  consider- 
; able  length ; and  so,  too,  are  “ gardens,” 

1 “ observatories,”  and  public  institutions, 
j Being  able  to  say  so  much  of  this  book,  we 
i regret  that  the  tone  of  it  is  such  as  would  pre- 
vent  most  Englishmen  from  recommending  it 

0 to  foreign  visitors.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
(;  point  out  to  these  our  barbarism,  weakness, 
j:  and  decline : they  need  no  prompting  to  detect 
|l  these  matters,  and  are  much  more  disposed  to 
|i  underrate  than  overrate  anything  they  find  in 
3'  England.  We  have  an  indistinct  recollection 
V of  an  old  saw  against  crying  “ stinking  fish,” 
j;  and  of  another  against  the  bird  that  “ fouls  its 
(i  own  nest.”  But  the  writer  or  writers  of 

"London  Exhibited  in  1851  ” have  a different 
i\  notion,  and  abuse  everything  right  and  left : ap- 
] parently  they  have  no  other  object  than  to  prove 

1 English  art  utterly  debased  and  irretrievably 
31  lost.  Admit  this  as  a fact,  which  we  do  not 
;;  and  even  then  a guide-book  for  strangers  and 

1 * “ London  Exhibited  in  1851  j”  elucidating  its  natural 

BE  and  physical  characteristics;  its  antiquity  and  architecture  ; 

■ i its  arts,  manufactures,  trade,  and  organisation  ; its  social, 
’ll  literary,  and  scientific  institutions  ; and  its  numerous  gal- 
'll leries  of  fine  art.  With  205  illustrations,  executed  by  Sir. 

1 Eobert  Branston,  Mr.  O.  Jewitt,  Mr.  J.  R.  Jobbins,  and 
’it  others;  including  a newly-conslructed  map,  engraved  by 

II  Mr.  Wilson  Lowry.  Edited  and  published  by  John  Weale, 
1 London. 


foreigners  by  an  Englishman  is  not  the  place 
where  we  should  look  for  the  exposition  of  it. 
Much  of  what  we  object  to  is  very  true,  and 
very  cleverly  stated,  but  is  wholly  out  of  place. 
With  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us,  all 
modern  works  are  mean  subterfuges,  make- 
shifts, and  make-believes : we  are  in  the 
“ depth  of  inventive  pauperism.” 

In  the  Temple  church  the  design  of  the  or- 
gan “and  the  other  woodwork  is  a forgery 
the  new  Coal-Exchange  will  be  considered 
“by  foreigners  of  real  taste  and  observation,” 
the  “ most  melancholy  instance  yet  displayed 
of  the  state  to  which  a once  noble  art  may,  by 
centuries  of  abuse,  neglect,  and  false  principles, 
be  at  length  reduced ;”  and  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  treated  little  better.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author,  we  are  precluded  from — 

“ all  hope  of  our  works  again  being  graced 
with  marks  of  genuine  wide-spread  refinement 
and  real  splendour,  such  as  pervade  and  distin- 
guish all  those  preserved  from  that  brilliant  age 
of  our  history  comprised  in  the  reigns  of  the 
three  Edward Plantagenets.  Wemayadmireand 
counterfeit,  but  cannot  imitate  the  marks  of  a 
civilization  so  far  above  ours.  As  the  direction 
of  the  wind  is  known  by  a feather,  so  are  the 
tendencies  of  a society  to  civilization  or  de- 
civilization written,  if  we  could  but  read  them, 
in  the  most  trifling  works  of  luxury,  even  the 
ornaments  of  a tomb.” 

And  then  of  the  modern  works  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  he  writes, — 

“ Of  the  south  transept  windows  and 
their  sham  antiques,  we  would  gladly  say 
nothing ; but  there  is  in  this  last  refuge 
of  our  arts, — this  attempt  to  reproduce  an 
effect  without  its  cause,  by  simply  exag- 
gerating the  defects  of  our  fathers’  works, 
by  throwing  away  all  advantages  that  they  had 
not,  instead  of  acquiring  what  they  had, — thus 
wilfully  combining  all  their  works’  unavoid- 
able defects  and  all  our  own,  with  the  merits 
of  neither; — there  is  something  in  this  so  dis- 
mally pitiful,  that  even  the  open  surrender  of 
mind  to  matter,  as  in  the  monstrosities  of 
modern  engineering,  seems  less  humiliating. 
One  would  think  it  should  be  disgrace  enough 
to  record  in  monuments  what  we  must  perforce 
show,  viz.  how  much  we  have  lost;  without 
going  out  of  our  way  to  make  it  appear 
(falsely),  that  we  have  in  six  centuries  gained 
nothing — no  better  materials  from  all  our  che- 
mistry— no  larger  pieces  from  all  our  manu- 
facturing pretension — no  less  clumsy  construc- 
tion from  all  our  boasted  mechanics — no  finer 
workmanship  from  all  our  refinement — no 
more  graceful  design  from  all  the  opened 
stores  of  Greece  and  Italy — no  richer  variety 
from  all  our  laboured  collection  of  the  brain- 
work  of  every  age  and  clime;  in  a word,  that 
six  centuries  have  passed  away  to  leave  us  not 
only  minus  the  principal  thing,  but  plus  no- 
thing.” 

Of  the  churches  rebuilt  since  Wren’s  time, 
the  writer  says, — 

“Out  of  thirty-eight  old  structures  (all 
except  four,  anterior  to  the  Reformation), 
some  displaying  the  genuine  splendour 
of  the  monastic  architecture,  and  nearly 
all  containing  that  abundance  of  refined 
thought  by  which  the  medimval  builders  en- 
deavoured to  glorify  God  with  the  best  of  all 
He  had  given  them ; out  of  all  these,  only  six 
have  been  replaced  by  buildings  with  any 
claim  whatever  to  be  considered  works  of 
thought.  Shame  would  now  gladly  draw  a 
veil  over  the  rest  of  these  disgraceful  produc- 
tions. It  has  been  well  asked,  who  could  ever 
have  anticipated  in  any  previous  stage  of 
church  architecture,  and  especially  of  its  an- 
cient glory  in  this  country,  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  an  English  church  would  come 
to  mean  four  screens  of  plastered  brick  covered 
by  about  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  plastered 
laths  ? To  such  a pitch  did  the  constant  pur- 
suit of  an  object  the  direct  reverse  of  art  (viz. 
— economy  of  thought ),  at  length  reach.  It 
is  not  the  economy  of  handiwork  in  these 


buildings  that  offends  us,  for  some  of  the 
Norman  churches  have  nearly  as  little;  and 
the  ever-esteemed  St.  Sophia  quite  as  little  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  Still  less  is  it  their 
economy  of  material  (a  quality  distinguishing 
the  works  of  nature,  and  therefore  a beauty 
in  temples  to  the  Author  of  nature).  No: 
with  all  their  parsimony,  these  frail  tottering 
erections  have  no  economy  of  matter;  for,  as  a 
late  architect  calculated,  about  a fourth  of 
what  they  contain  is  always  useless  burthen, 
and  another  fourth  employed  in  supporting 
that  burthen  ; — and  the  same  author  truly  ob- 
served, ‘What  a shame  is  it  to  man,  to  pile  up, 
in  a rude  coarse  crazy  and  unhandsome  man- 
ner, the  good  materials  with  which  Providence 
has  blessed  him,  to  mar  them  by  folly  and 
ignorance  [toilful  ignorance  in  order  to  save 
thought]  and  to  call  such  an  assemblage  of  mal- 
formation a temple ! ’ To  object  to  these 
buildings  for  their  fancied  plainness  is  a 
double  error  : first,  because  plainness  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  ugliness  or  pro- 
fanity in  building  (as  the  Norman  and  Byzan- 
tine examples  above-mentioned  prove) ; and, 
secondly,  because  these  odious  works  are  the 
reverse  of  plain.  Plain  ! — why  everything 

visible  in  them  is  ornament.  What  is  the 
ceiling  ? — what  are  its  hanging  mouldings  and 
lumps  of  plaster  ? — what  are  the  walls  and  all 
other  surfaces  ? — what  are  the  sham  stone, 
the  sham  marbles,  the  sham  oak  ? — what  is 
every  feature  and  appearance  in  the  exterior  ? 
— the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks*  to  hide 
the  real  structure,  the  mode  of  counterfeiting 
in  the  windows  the  appearance  of  holes,  the 
mode  of  disguising  how  the  wall  above  them 
is  supported,  the  mode  of  hiding  the  roof  or  its 
commencement,  by  keeping  it  behind  the  wall; 
and  yet  adding  a sham  cornice  to  counterfeit 
the  effect  of  its  projecting  over  ? If  all  these 
things  be  not  ornaments,  what  is  their  use? 
We  assert  that  these  hideous  preaching-boxes 
are  more  ornamented  than  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel, 
for  their  real  structure  is  entirely  hidden  by 
ornament,  within  and  without.” 

And  then  as  to  the  churches  of  to-day  in 
the  revived  style  of  the  middle  ages,  he  is 
equally  complimentary,  slashes  about  right 
and  left,  and  condemns  the  whole  without  ex- 
ception or  reservation.  Instead  of  pointing  out 
to  foreigners,  as  he  might  and  ought  to  have 
done,  the  great  ability  which  some  of  our 
architects  have  shown  in  modern  churches, 
and  specimens  of  the  excellent  workmanship 
they  contain,  the  whole  are  classed  together 
as  miserable  shams  and  disgusting  puerilities. 

St.  Pancras  Church  ; St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea ; 
the  British  Museum  ; the  new  buildings  at  the 
Tower  of  London, — all,  of  course,  come  in  for 
abuse ; in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything 
that  escapes  it.  “ London  Exhibited  ” is  but 
half  its  title ; it  should  have  been  “ London 
Exhibited  in  Bad  Colours,  and  London  Archi- 
tects gibbeted.” 

We  share,  it  is  true,  in  the  writer’s  indig- 
nation when  he  speaks  of  the  interior  of 
Westminster  Abbey : — 

“ The  sepulchral  memorials  that  nearly  fill 
the  lower  parts  of  this  edifice  are  a subject  we 
would  fain  leave  untouched.  The  wide  world 
presents  probably  no  other  such  contrast  as 
that  between  this  matchless  temple  and  the 
contents  that  profane  it.  History  hardly  suf- 
fices to  establish  so  incredible  a fact,  as  that 
one  and  the  same  people  could  descend  in  five 
centuries  from  that  height  of  refinement  to  this 
unparalleled  depth  of  vulgarity.  In  this  spot 
are  brought  together,  in  their  utmost  intensity, 
the  most  opposite  combinations  of  mental 
qualities — the*  noblest  and  the  basest,  the  most 
lovely  and  the  most  odious  that  mute  matter 
could  by  any  torture  be  made  to  embody. 
Most  humiliating  is  the  thought  that  each  of 
these  things  was  once  expected  to  please,  was 
actually  thought  beautiful,  when  the  very  first 
step  taken  was  the  ugly  brutal  selfishness  of 
hacking  away  the  hard-thought,  hard-wrought 

* Technically  the  “ Flemish  bond  facing.’1 II 
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labour  of  pious  heads  and  hands  of  old,  to 
replace  it  by  some  rude  mass  of  marble  as  a 
foil  to  ‘ throw  out  ’ the  new  expression  of 
private,  vanity.  How revoltingly  misplaced  too 
is  the  shouldering,  elbowing  strife,  with  which, 
like  advertising  placards  or  rival  shops,  with 
every  trick  that  can  be  devised  for  glaring  pro- 
minence, they  struggle  to  outstare  each  other, 
as  if  the  very  well-being  of  the  defunct  de- 
“'"[’ed  upon  whose  statue  shall  be  seen  first, 
or  whose  epitaph  read  on6n.??t,  How  calmly, 
amid  all  this  feverish  strife,  lie  the  modest  re- 
tiring memorials  of  the  mighty  or  the  worthy 
of  old,  from  the  dignified  reposing  figures  of 
?—.! 

brasses  of  the  untitled  and  humble,  if  indeed 
modern  selfishness  has  left  any  uncovered. 
No  other  riation  possesses,  or  if  possessing, 
could  suffer  the  presence  of  so  clamorous  a 
witness  of  its  degradation ; and  the  time  will 
probably  come  that  the  disgrace  will  be  felt 
beyond  endurance,  the  whole  of  the  monu- 
ments since  that  of  Islyp  removed — those  few 
that  possess  sculptural  merit,  to  a fitter  reposi- 
tory, the  rest  to  be  buried  if  possible  in  obli- 
vion ; and  when  the  beauteous  temple,  cleansed 
from  these  defilements,  and  with  the  mould- 
ings of  its  original  decoration  restored — for  the 
carvings  never  can  be — will  contain  only 
modest  mementos  of  those  really  great  or  really 
buried  within  its  walls,  none  occupying  the 
floor,  and  none  filling  more  than  one  window 
light,  or  one  of  the  exquisite  blank  arches 
below,  each  of  which  affords  ample  space  for 
any  Phidias  to  mark  with  appropriate  beauty 
the  resting-place  of  any  Newton,  though  not 
enough  for  vanity  to  supply  the  want  of  excel- 
lence by  pomp  and  glare,  nor  to  commemorate 
pel-sons  whose  memory  a pyramid  could  not 
by  itself  pr&sefve.”  4 

We  must  nO\V,  howevef,  close  this  notice, 
and  must  repeat  the  expression  of  our  great 
regret  that  Mr.  Weale  should  have  made  the 


great  object  of  his  guide-book,  in  other  re- 
spects so  valuable,  the  wholesale  condemnation 
■of  modern  English  architecture  and  architects- 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

On  Monday,  the  3rd  instant,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  inaugurated  its  eighty-third 
annual  exhibition.  More  than  usual  anticipa- 
tion of  excellence  was  indulged  in  for  this  event- 
ful season,  when  so  many  foreign  visitors  were 
expected  to  arrive  among  us  with  inquisitive 


eyes. 


Generally  speaking,  the  gathering  of  all  kinds, 
numbering  1,389  works,  may  be  reported  as  a 
very  good  one,  being,  in  pictures,  some  con- 
siderable advance  in  quality  upon  previous 
annual  occasions.  Sculpture  appears  but 
scantily  represented,  and  architecture,  with 
four  Royal  Academicians  and  one  associate,  is 
Pot  honoured  by  them  with  a single  drawing. 
The  dark  room  on  the  ground-floor  has  long 
been  an  opprobrium  to  the  institution,  and  the 
sister  art  of  architecture  is  now  located  in 
the  despised  octagon-room  ; a locality,  how- 
ever, quite  good  enough  for  the  collection 
it  enshrines.  It  is  not  right  that  the  professors 
of  architecture,  who  are  members  of  the 
Academy,  should  withhold  drawings  of  the 
great  works  in  which  they  are  employed.  The 
public  are  in  some  degree  entitled,  if  not  by 
right,  at  least  by  courtesy,  to  see  occasionally 
drawings  relating  to  those  undertakings  which 
are  paid  for  by  the  pixblic  money.* 


* A correspondent  9ays  : — “ I am  sorry  to  find  that 
one  of  the  three  sisters  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  almost 
defunct.  She  lias  been  declining  for  some  years : she 
grows  ‘small  by  degrees  aud  beautifully  less,’  and  presents 


a most  pitiful  appearance. 

“ Why  should  poor  Archi 


By  universal  consent,  historical  subjects  are 
, always  placed  in  the  highest  scale  of  pictorial 
' art,  and  the  present  exhibition  is  more  than 
commonly  enriched  with  these  ambitious  ema- 
nations, although  hut  few  of  them  are  imbued 
with  the  soul  and  sentiment  of  mental  expres- 
sion. 

A large  picture  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  (67), 
represents  Caxton  in  his  printing-office  in  the 
Almonry,  at  Westminster,  showing  a proof  j 
sheet  to  Edward  IV.  It  is  a work  of  great 
skill  and  labour,  the  surface  being  crowded  ; 
with  figures  and  accessories,  in  which  the  j 
painter  has.  usual,  not  spared  research  for  j 
! their  authenticity.  That  it  wants  harmony  at 
present  must  be  admitted,  but  it  is  precisely  . 

I such  a picture  as  age  will  wonderfully  improve  . 
| in  tone,  and  is,  in  fact,  painted  for  posterity,  j 
Two  other  works  of  Mr.  Maclise  are  por- 1 
I traits,  both  similar  in  a rigid  pose,  one  being  j 
| an  already  known  portrait  of  Macready,  as  j 
IVerner  ; the  other  a small  whole-length  of  Sir  ; 
Edward  Bulvver  Lytton,  in  which  our  foppish  i 
race  will  wonder  at  and  envy  the  singular  long  j 
and  narrow  hoots,  outraged  to  caricature,  j 
“ King  Lear  and  the  Fool  in  the  Storm,”  by 
W.  Dyce,  R.A.  (77),  is  about  as  repulsive  a 
picture  as  this  painter’s  previous  works  were 
agreeable.  The  infatuation  of  what  is  called 
the  pre-Raffaellite  school  in  Mr.  Dyce’s  pic- 
ture, here  borders  on  the  vulgar  and  gro- 
tesque, and  becomes  rather  referable  to  some 
of  the  ancient  vulgar  impersonations  of  the 
Flemish  Breughels.  A study  for  the  central 
figure  of  “ Daniel,  the  Prophet,”  in  a proposed 
composition  now  in  progress,  by  J.  R.  Her- 
bert, R.A.  (84),  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
the  exhibition  in  which  the  purity  of  art  is 
exalted  by  the  sublimity  of  divine  expression. 
This  small  and  simple  figure  appeals  to  the 
higher  feelings  with  perfect  success.  In  a 
similar  way,  a female  head  of  life-size,  by  the 
president,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  (135),  called 
“ Ippolita  Torelli,”  is  imbued  with  such  an 
intensity  of  feeling,  that  the  spectator’s  eye 
becomes  rivetted  on  the  expressive  features, 
and  the  speaking,  almost  breathing  lips,  with 
intense  delight.  This  is,  indeed,  fine  art  in  a 
high  point  of  excellence.  E.  M.  Ward,  A. R.A. 
(185),  has  a very  interesting  picture  of  the 
“Family  of  Louis  XVI.  imprisoned  in  the 
Temple;”  every  part  highly  studied  and  care- 
fully drawn,  but  perhaps  too  gay  in  colour  for 
such  a solemn  subject  as  a noble  family  en- 
during the  miseries  of  imprisonment.  The 
“ Battle  of  Roveredo,”  by  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. 
(196),  is  one  of  this  agreeable  artist’s  most  im- 
portant and  excellent  performances,  and  will  be 
| viewed  with  great  delight.  “ Hogarth  brought 
before  the  Governor  of  Calais  as  a Spy,” 
painted  by  W.  P.  Frith,  A.  (204),  is  a subject  of 
felicitous  choice,  and  is  treated  with  consider- 
able skill.  The  expression  of  surprise  and 
uneasiness  at  the  unexpected  occurrence  Is 
perfectly  understood  in  Hogarth’s  countenance, 
and  it  may  almost  be  traced  therein  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  suffi- 
ciently limited  to  create  a confusion  of  thoughts 
in  his  mind.  If  Mr.  Redgrave’s  new  dignity 
of  R.A.  has  induced  him  to  take  a higher  flight 
in  the  realms  of  art,  his  admirers  will  have  to 
regret  the  loss  of  more  agreeable  subjects  than 
his  “ Flight  into  Egypt,  with  Mary  meditating 
on  the  Prophecy  of  Simeon.”  The  picture  has, 
nevertheless,  much  excellence.  The  “ Goths  in 
Italy,”  by  P.  F.  Poole,  A.  (344),  is  a glowing, 
rich,  and  powerfully  painted  work,  abounding 
with  the  merits  of  careful  drawing  and 
well-studied  draperies,  but  is  hardly  a well- 
chosen  subject,  from  the  inanity  of  the  scene, 
and  the  vacancy  of  mental  expression.  The 
learned  in  chiavo-scuro  will  be  puzzled  to 


.i  poor  Architecture  play  Ciuderella  to  her 
dther  sisters  ? Is  she  less  beautiful  or  less  useful  than 
they,  or  has  she  fewer  admirers  ? I think  the  answer  to 
each  of  these  questions  Would  be  in  the  negative.  Then 
there  must  tie  some  other  reason  for  her  present  sorrowful 
plight.  What  have  the  doctors  been  about?  Has  she 
been  skilfully  treated,  or  has  she  been  neglected  ? I think, 
8ir,  you  will  say  with  me  that  the  latter  is  the  truth,  and 
that  architecture  will  soon  he  turned  out  of  tho  Academy 
as  incurable.  Where  are  her  professors  P They  cannot 
be  aware  of  the  present  crisis.  Are  they  not  by  their  own 
inactivity  gradually  assisting  themselves  out  of  office  ? 
Unless  they  bestir  themselves,  at  a period  not  very  dis- 
tant, their  ‘ occupation  will  he  gone.’ 

“ There  is  still,  however,  a chance  left  of  the  poor  inva- 
lid’s recovery.  Let  architects  take  her  by  the  hand  and 
lead  her  out  of  this  ‘ Slough  of  Despondency.’  Let  them 
try  what  change  of  air  will  do  for  her  : in  short,  let  them 


have  an  exhibition  of  their  own.  The  experiment  has 
already  been  tried,  and,  considering  the  small  nutnber  of 
its  active  supporters,  has  had  a fair  portion  of  success. 

“ Architects  can  plainly  see  that  the  greatest  number  of 
drawings  that  can  possibly  be  crammed  into  the  Octagon 
Room,  will  never  make  an  architectural  exhibition  worthy 
of  this  country.  They  must  not  let  the  public  suppose 


that  Architecture  as  an  art  is  lost  for  ever,  or  that  the 
ideas  of  all  its  professors  are  confined  to  mere  bricks  and 
mortar.  Let  them  show  their  fepresentaticee  at  the  Aca- 
demy that  they  are  progfessors  not  retrogrades,  and 
3 to  those  gentlemen  that  if  they  wish  to  regain  con- 

ce  they  must  move  much  faster.  Allow  me  to  urge 

tho  great  body  of  architects  to  support,  either  by  sub- 
scription or  by  tho  production  of  drawings,  an  annual 
architectural  exhibition,  and  thus  to  show  that  Bister 
Architecture’s  case  is  not  quite  hopeless.” 


account  for  the  distribution  of  shades  and 
sundry  crossing  lights.  A very  ambitious 
work,  by  F.  M.  Brown,  is  entitled  “ Geoffery 
Chaucer  reading  the  Legend  of  Constance  to 
Edward  III.”  (380).  Large  as  this  canvas 
really  is,  it  is  crowded  with  figures  in  all  kinds, 
of  attitudes  and  varieties  of  costume,  framing- 
a showy  kind  of  bal-ir.asque  grouping  with  a 
complete  absence  of  aerial  perspe,ci^  an(j  a, 
deficiency  in  solidity.  Yet  it  i;„  ai8rk  ’of  great 
merit  in  many  of  the  part- _ but  they  are  ill  put 
together.  C.  \V.  \ has  a very  fine 

work  in  three  compartments,  portraying 
“ Episodes  of  \ne  Sufferings  of  Laurence  Saun- 
ders,  a B^otestant  Martyr  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
' (381).  It  is  a most  successful  appeal 
to  sensitive,  pious  feelings.  The  “ Finding  of 
Moses,”  by  H.  Pickersgill,  deserves  a better 
place  than  it  has,  being  painted  with  great  care. 
“ Samson,”  by  E.  Armitage,  does  not  sustain 
the  promise  elicited  by  this  young  artist’s  first 
cartoon  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall.  There 
is  good  drawing  and  considerable  theoretical- 
knowledge,  hut  the  soul  of  history  is  wanting : 
it  is  a display  of  school  acquirements,  and 
lacks  both  mind  and  colour. 

A considerable  number  of  clever  and  de- 
lightful pictures,  which  fall  into  the  category 
of  the  historical,  or  rather  the  domestic  his- 
torical, will  afford  pleasure.  Among  them- 
may  he  enumerated  “ Pepys’  Introduction  to 
Nell  Gwynne  by  Charles  II.,”  painted  by 
A.  Egg;  “ Falstaff  personating  the  King,”  by 
C.  R.  Leslie ; “ The  Rescue  of  the  Brides  of 
Venice,”  by  J.  C.  Hook,  A. ; “ The  Defeat 
of  Sbylock,”  by  the  seme  ; “ Hotspur  and  the 
Fop,”  by  A.  Elmore,  A. ; “ Hylas,”  by  W.  E. 
Frost,”  A. ; “ A Scene  from  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,”  by  F.  Stone ; “ Hamlet  and  Ophelia 
(the  King  and  Polonius  listening),”  by  James 
Godwin  (701)  ; and  many  others  of  equal 
merit  and  beauty. 

In  the  department  of  landscape,  which  is 
the  stronghold  of  the  English  School,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A. ; W.  F. 
Witherington,  R.A.;  T.  Creswick,  R.A. ; and 
Francis  Danby,  A.,  fully  sustain  their  well- 
earned  reputation  : and  among  other  admirable 
artists  undecorated  with  the  magical  initials 
will  be  found  a brilliant  work  by  J.  D.  Harding, 
of  “ Bonneville,  on  the  Road  from  Geneva  to 
Chamouni.”  It  is  numbered  103;  and  by  acci* 
dent,  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  the  exhibitors,, 
this  gentleman’s  name  is  printed  “ Hardy.”  E. 
W.  Cooke  has  some  beautiful  works  : look,  for 
example,  at  539,  “ Bragozzi,  the  Fishing  Craft 
of  Venice.”  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  has  four 
pictures  of  great  beauty, — one  of  them  of  large 
size. 

In  animal  subjects  Sir  Edwin  Landseet, 
R.A.,  has  contributed  six  pictures.  Words 
have  long  since  been  exhausted  in  praise  of 
this  artist’s  performances : it  is  impossible, 
nevertheless,  to  pass  over  in  a general  admira- 
tion the  “ Scene  from  the  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  which  is  as  poetically  con- 
ceived on  canvas  by  the  painter  as  it  was  by 
the  lines  of  the  immortal  Shakespere.  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  has  given  an  impersonation 
of  Titania  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that  it 
almost  causes  regret  he  should  ever  have 
painted  animals.  R.  Ansdell  has  three  excel- 
lent pictures  in  the  same  class.  T.  S.  Cooper,. 
A.,  has  six  cattle  pictures,  all  excellent ; one 
of  them  of  extended  dimension.  This  admi- 
rable artist — so  peculiarly  English  in  feeling— 
is  perfectly  remote  from  comparison  with  any 
of  the  ancient  masters  : yet  the  critics  of  the 
day  scarcely  ever  name  T.  S.  Cooper  without 
wedging  in  the  name  of  Cuyp.  Now  Cuyp 
was  not  a cattle  painter  : he  merely  introduced 
them  as  masses  of  colour  for  wondrous  atmos- 
pheric effect.  It  is  degrading  to  modern  art 
to  be  everlastingly  referring  living  painters  to 
ancient  types,  notwithstanding  the  great  merits 
of  the  latter.  T.  S.  Cooper  needs  no  bush,  as 
the  old  saying  goes  : he  is  an  original  painter, 
possessing  excellencies  in  the  knowledge  of 
structure  and  form  of  cattle  superior  to  any 
preceding  artist  in  the  same  line,  and  requires 
no  comparison  with  Cuyp,  or  Berghem,  or  A. 
Vandevelde,  to  exalt  his  talents,  or  estimate 
his  acquirements. 

As  on  all  previous  occasions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition,  portraiture  is  abounding. 
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Cardinal  Wiseman,  by  Brigstocke,  in  the  gor- 
geous habiliments  of  the  Romish  Church, 
comes  pompously  forward.  “ A Falconer,” 
by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.  (8),  is  a fine  piece 
of  colour;  and  the  same  veteran  artist  ex- 
hibits his  usual  number  of  excellent  portraits. 
J.  P.  Knight  has  an  admirable  portrait  of 
Mr.  Barry,  R.A.,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon’s 
portrait  of  Dr.  Conolly  is  very  successful. 
The  miniature  room  is  well  filled,  and  richly 
adorned  with  the  elaborate  works  of  Sir 
William  Ross,  R.A.,  R.  Thorburn,  and  T. 
Carrick.  Here  friends  may  linger  with  grati- 
fying  pleasure  on  well-known  features,  or  revel 
in  the  graces  of  feminine  form  and  personal 
beauty,  with  which  these  small  gems  of  pic- 
torial skill  abound.  Water-colour  drawings 
are  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  walls  of 
the  academy. 

Before  ending  the  present  remarks,  some 
slight  notice  becomes  necessary  on  the 
aberration  of  the  true  destiny  of  art,  as 
expounded  by  Messrs.  Hunt,  Millais,  and 
a few  other  misled  aspirants.  The  pitiful 
and  feeble  aim  of  incorporating  ugliness  of 
feature  and  form  with  the  rude  interpretations 
of  art,  when  emerging  from  total  darkness  into 
a dawning  light,  can  only  tend  to  the  degrada- 
i tion  of  the  individual  perpetrators.  The  pictures 
I of  the  antecedent  artists  of  Raffaelle  in  Italy, 
never  disgusted  the  senses  by  the  brutal  im- 
i personations  of  human  form  and  feature  now 
promulgated.  If  ill  or  stiffly  drawn,  there 
i was  always  the  divine  sentiment,  the  faintly 
i developed  grace,  and  regularity  of  feature.  If 
j the  public  could  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
I studying  Lord  Ward’s  collection  of  the  early 
I Italian  masters,  they  would,  in  the  pictures  of 
1 Crivelli,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Fra  An- 
i gelico,  at  once  discern  that  the  so-called  pre- 
I Raffaellites  are  as  remote  from  the  aim  and 
! inspiration  of  the  ancient  Italians,  as  the  dis- 
■ gusting  baboon  in  form  and  feature  is  dissimi- 
i lar  to  the  virgins  and  angels  of  the  divine: 
i Raffaelle. 

The  great  number  of  works  hung  on  the 
’ walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  would  occupy  a 
thick  volume  to  notice  : the  mere  catalogue 
| alone  fills  sixty-four  quarto,  pages, ,and  contains 
1 the  names  of  700  artists  of  all  grades.  We 
I shall  find  an  opportunity  to  return  to  them, 
i Of  the.  architectural  room  we  shall  speak  next 
i week. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

“ BUILDING  CONTRIVANCES.” 

A parallel  to  the  great  Idea  of  the 
j;  gathering  of  the  nations  in  the  International 
i Exhibition,  there  has  certainly  not  been  since 
ll  the  dispersion  of  their  respective  forefathers 
II  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  whatever  those  kiln- 
li  dried  bricks,  “ the  critics,”  may  say  to  the 
i|i  contrary.  Nay,  although  the  tribes  dispersed 

I:  as  the  germs  of  those  populous  nations  who 
i have  now,  for  the  first  time,  reassembled  in  any 
i thing  like  equivalent  universality,  were  to 
11  “ multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  ” as  their 

I.  great  industrial  task — it  needs  little  poetic 
imagination  to  regard  the  ambitious  heaven- 
stormers  as  a set  of  bungling  apprentices  in 
1 construction  and  industrial  science.  We  know 
i3  not  what  those  “ artificers  in  brass  and  in 
I!  iron” — those  builders  of  cities  and  makers  of 
ii  tents — those  “ handlers  of  the  harp  and  organ” 

- — and  other  industrials  who  lived  before  the 
')  Flood  could  have  done  by  way  of  getting  up  a 
“ Great  Exhibition,”  hut  assuredly  since  “ the 
K-  world  that  then  was  ” perished,  “ the  sweat  of 
3 the  brow  ” of  man  has  never  till  now— not 
S even  in  “ the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple 
e and  the  chambers  thereof,”  when  “ there  came 
of  all  people — from  all  kings  of  the  earth,”  to 
■'  “ hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,”  and  when 
I “ Solomon  had  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
\ that  bare  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand 
hewers  in  the  mountains  besides  the  chief  of 
i Solomon’s  officers  which  were  over  the  work,” 
:i  and  Hiram’s  builders  as  well  as  Solomon’s 
I labourers — not  even  then,  and  never  since,  has 
l the  sweat  of  man’s  brow  been  the  exponent  of 
so  much  industrial  wealth  and  magnificence 
| exhibited  under  any  one  roof. 

The  coup  d’ccil  is,  indeed,  magnificent.  The 
( impression  of  grandeur  with  immensity  must 


constitute  a new  experience,  we  should  think, 
to  every  one  on  entrance.  No  less  impressive 
is  the  counter- sense  of  one’s  own  bodily 
insignificance  in  the  midst  of  such  an  expanse 
of  construction  with  such  a display. 

Were  we  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  every  impression  as  it  arose,  and  guided 
our  steps,  as  we  entered  and  turned  our  atten- 
tion on  details  more  or  less  prominent,  we 
certainly  should  not  reach  our  more  immediate 
purpose  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  that  purpose,  and  wend  our  way  at 
once  to  the  far-off  gallery,  in  which  we  find 
“Class  VII.  : Civil  Engineering  and  Building 
Contrivances,” — merely  indicating  a few  of 
the  more  prominent  articles  standing  in  our 
way  as  we  move  westward  through  the  district 
devoted  to  the — united  kingdom  we  were  about 
to  say,  but  here  all  kingdoms  are  united. 

First,  however,  let  us  briefly  describe  the 
safe  for  the  Koh-i-noor,  the  mountain  of  light, 
which  has  been  contrived  by  Mr.  Chubb.  It 
consists,  first,  of  an  octagon  table  G ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter  by  3 ft.  4 in.  high,  the  top  and 
sides  being  made  of  y-in.  wrought-iron  plates, 
all  secured  together  by  being  rebated  and 
with  angle  iron.  In  the  interior  is  a fireproof 
safe  12  in.  square,  and  2 ft.  9 in.  deep,  the 
wrought  plates  being  1 in.  thick.  In  the  centre 
of  the  safe  is  a platform  9 in.  square,  on  which 
the  velvet  cushion,  jewels,  and  setting  are 
fixed.  A hole  is  cut  out  of  the  table  to  allow 
the  platform  to  descend  into  the  safe.  In  order 
to  secure  the  diamonds  at  night,  a small  door 
3 in.  square,  in  one  of  the  panels  of  the  table, 
is  unlocked,  and  by  turning  a winch  the  plat- 
form gradually  sinks  into  the  safe,  and  a sliding 
iron  door  is  drawn  over  the  opening  at  the 
top. 

The  cage  is  secured  to  the  table  by  J_  pieces 
at  the  bottom  ring  dropping  into  correspond- 
ing holes,  and  these  are  locked  by  two  sepa- 
rate detective  locks  : the  keys  of  these  locks 
are  held  by  the  crown  officers ; and  without 
them  access  to  the  jewels  cannot  be  had.  The 
key  of  the  small  door  allows  the  platform  to 
be  raised  or  lowered  only,  but  does  not  give 
access  to  the  jewels.  The  weight  of  the  whole 
is  36  cwt.,  and  it  is  bolted  to  the  floor. 

A consideration  of  this  piece  of  charcoal- in- 
another-form,  and  its  assumed  value,  induces 
reflections  on  what  constitutes  worth  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Near  to  the  transept  will  be  seen  Cundy’s 
restoration  of  Queen  Philippa’s  monument, 
which  we  mentioned  before  it  came  here,  and 
behind  it  is  a Gothic  monumental  tablet  in 
Caen  stone,  by  A.  A.  Mather,  parts  of  which 
are  very  nicely  carved.  Some  modern  brasses, 
by  Archer  and  by  Gould,  will  be  observed 
here_ 

The  spandrell  from  Hereford  Cathedral, 
carved  by  Boulton  and  Swales,  is  more  coarsely 
executed  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
them.  Part  of  an  altar  front,  by  the  same, 
from  St.  Mary’s,  at  Greenwich,  shows  better 
work.  Close  by  is  the  Mediaeval  Court,  but  we 
must  speak  of  this  another  time. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  ornaments  in 
the  western  wing,  as  we  pass  along  the  central 
space,  is  a great  Corinthian  column  in  papier 
mache,  executed  for  the  bank  at  Adelaide, 
New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bielefeld,  of 
the  Strand.  Another  is  a design  by  Mr.  W. 
Harris,  of  Screenwork,  with  various  other  spe- 
cimens, in  minor  detail,  of  Jordan’s  machine 
carving.  The  rustic  dome  or  temple  of  bronzed 
cast-iron  from  the  Coal-brook  Dale  works  has 
already  been  noticed  by  us.  Several  marble 
chimney-pieces  also  form  prominent  central 
objects  : one  of  these,  with  statuettes,  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  Paddington;  ano- 
ther with  steel  grate  and  fender,  gilt  mould- 
ings, &c.,  has  on  it  the  names  of  Mr.  T.  Sharp, 
Burton-crescent,  and  Messrs.  Brine,  Brothers, 
St.  Pancras. 

The  first  article  which  we  noticed  particu- 
larly amongst  the  seventh  class  articles,  was  a 
model  (No.  Ill)  of  Taaffe’s  patent  for  roofing 
houses.  The  principle  is  that  of  I cramps  and 
screws  or  nails.  Each  line  of  junction  in  the 
slates,  or  plates  of  glass,  is  accompanied  below 
by  a zinc  gutter,  across  which  the  cramp  is 
placed.  The  roofing  is,  as  itwere,  snibbed  down 


upon  the  gutter.  Near  this  model  is  an  “im- 
provement of  Taaffe’s  patent  slating,”  regis- 
tered by  Mr.  II.  II.  Russell,  Architect.  In 
this  each  slate  is  secured  at  all  the  four  corners, 
and  any  single  slate  can  be  removed  and  re- 
placed without  disturbing  others.  It  is  stated 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Russell,  that  “ the  tail  or 
lower  course,  on  Taaffe’s  principle,  was  secured 
only  by  screws  through  the  surface  of  the  slate 
to  the  timbers  beneath ;”  but  on  his  present 
model  the  mode  claimed  by  Mr.  Russell  is 
adopted.  The  latter  inventor  has  here  also  a 
model  of  his  patent  principle  for  suspension- 
bridges,  in  which  the  two  chains  on  each  side 
of  every  division  cross  each  other,  in  curves 
descending  from  the  tops  of  the  adjoining 
piers,  and  crossing  beneath  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  piers  opposite.  Russell’s  speedy  lewis 
is  also  exhibited. 

No.  121  is  Neale’s  prize  machinery  for 
sweeping  chimneys.  The  main  principle  of 
this  machinery  consists  in  the  adaptation  of 
india-rubber  as  an  universal  joint,  and  in  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  apparatus, 
with  jointed  brooms  of  whalebone,  as  enables  it 
to  sweep  chimneys  of  the  most  awkward 
shapes  and  sharpest  angles,  passing  the  soot 
as  it  ascends,  but  sweeping  it  down  as  it  de- 
scends. The  risk  of  injury  to  the  mortar  and 
brickwork  of  the  chimney  seems  to  be  also 
diminished  by  the  working  of  this  apparatus, 
which  we  understand  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Every.  Mr.  Neale  is  the  honorary  secretary 
to  the  committee  for  awarding  the  medals  for 
the  best  chimney-sweeping  machinery.  In 
connection  with  this  apparatus,  there  are  also 
prize  plans  and  estimates  for  altering  awkward 
chimneys. 

Amongst  the  models  are  some  plans  of 
safety  window-fittings.  No.  126  is  the  model 
of  Mackie’s  patent ; No.  127,  that  of  Roberts’s. 
The  object  of  these  inventions  is  to  enable  ser- 
vants to  clean,  or  glaziers  to  repair,  windows 
with  facility,  and  without  adopting  the  danger- 
ous practice  of  standing  outside  the  frame- 
work. In  Roberts’s  the  sash  is  held  in  its 
place  only  by  brass  grooves  and  sliders,  to 
which  it  is  bolted  or  snibbed.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  bolts  enables  the  brass  sliders  to  be  run 
out  of  the  grooves,  when  the  sash  is  at  once 
disengaged.  Mackie’s  patent,  it  is  stated,  can 
be  easily  applied  to  windows  of  old  as  well  as 
of  new  construction,  and  to  sashes  of  any  size. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  sash  is  made  to  glide  out 
freely,  the  weights  being  connected  to  the 
moveable  piece  left  behind.  No.  147  is 
Theobald’s  improved  window  sash,  with 
alarum  and  fire-escape.  Here  the  windows  are 
so  made  that  the  sashes  open  like  doors  on 
hinges.  The  alarum  is  a bell',  as  suggested'  by 
ourselves,  connected1  with  the  sash.  The 
number  of  fire-escapes  shows  how  alive  the 
public  mind  is  to  danger  from  fire,  and 
how  desirable  fiVe- proof  buildings  must 
be.  We  cannot  say  that  much  novelty, 
appears  in  this  department,  so  far  as  we  could 
discover.  One  is  in  form  of  a scaling-ladder 
which  issues  from  a chest  like  a Jack-in-the- 
box  : we  have  seen  a toy  like  it;  but  the  idea 
is  a good  one.  The  ordinary  fire  escapes  are 
rather  unwieldy  articles.  Another  consists 
of  neighbourly  preparations  beforehand  by 
help  of  wire  ropes  and  baskets  to  be  always 
ready  hung  on  brackets  from  house  to  house 
and  called  the  “ Universal  Fire  Escape.” 

No.  151,  Allen’s  registered  fire-proof  iron 
roof,  is  a model  showing  the  principle  applied 
to  a roof  of  50  feet  span.  The  slates  are  tied,  in 
fact,  by  iron  wire,  to  iron  rods,  which  consti- 
tute the  framework  of  the  roof.  No.  156  is  the 
! model  of  an  emigrant’s  house  made  of  More- 
wood  and  Rogers’s  patent  galvanised  tinned 
iron,  corrugated.  It  is  made  with  a double 
body,  to  render  it  cool  in  hot  climates  or  sea- 
sons, and  warm  in  cold.  No.  170,  model  of  a 
portion  of  the  roof  of  DoTfor  church — model  of 
a roof  constructed  with  ribs  of  terra  cotta — 
and  model  of  stone  or  of  terra  cotta  mullioned 
window — are  models  on  a considerable  scale, 
and  are  worth  looking  at.  Near  these  is  a 
section  of  the  Tamar  silver  lead  mine,  in 
Devonshire,  with  its  underground  engine  and 
shaft,  already  described  in  our  columns.  A 
model  gas  work  (No.  171)  was  ticketted  when 
we  saw  it — model  dwelling  for  artizans.  Here, 
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by  the  way,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  not 
yet  that  current  order  in  the  numbering  which 
we  expect  shortly  to  see : we  had  some  diffi- 
culty, and  spent  no  little  time  in  vain  endea- 
vours to  hunt  out  special  numbers  on  the 
authority  of  the  catalogue,  and  where  they 
ought  to  have  been  found. 

Amongst  a variety  of  other  notes  which  we 
made  on  this  and  other  classes  of  exhibited 
articles,  we  observe  one  as  to  “ hollow  build- 
ing blocks  for  the  speedy  and  economical  erec- 
tion of  harbours,  docks,  wharfwalls,  seawalls, 
embankments,  houses,  warehouses,  sheds,  and 
other  buildings,  which  can  be  manufactured  of 
potter’s  clay,  Stourbridge  clay,  brick  and  tile 
earth,  cement,  asphalte,”  &c. ; also  (No.  5) 
“ Asser’s  blocks  for  building  to  cause  equal 
distribution  of  pressure,”  and  which  are  de- 
scribed on  the  model  as  of  stone,  iron,  wood, 
&c.,  and  “for  construction  of  arches,  bridges, 
tunnels,  breakwaters,  &c.  &c.,  and  for  any 
other  architectural  purpose.”  The  weight  of 
the  bulk,  or  of  any  superincumbent  pressure, 
is  thus  designed  to  be  distributed  over  and 
shared  by  the  whole  mass.  The  blocks  are  in- 
tended to  interlock  into  an  inseparable  struc- 
ture, the  most  novel  feature  of  which  consists 
in  its  forming  arches,  flat  spans,  &c.,  without 
a keystone. 


BRISTOL  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Small-street,  on 
Monday,  the  5th.  Mr.  C.  Underwood  presided, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  observations  said  that 
Mr.  J.  S.  Harford,  of  Blaize  Castle,  had  ac- 
cepted the  presidentship.  The  Chairman  said, 
- — For  the  introduction  and  inculcation  of  the 
correct  principle  of  Roman  architecture  in 
Britain,  we  stand,  I believe,  more  indebted  than 
we  are  aware  to  the  learned  men  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  still  more  of  James  I.,  brought 
in  with  them  from  their  travels  a love  of  the 
modern  Italian  style  of  architecture,  based  on 
the  principles  and  taste  practised  in  the  most 
palmy  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  Con- 
sidering that  architecture  has  been  admitted  to 
be  and  is  indebted  to  men  of  science,  learning, 
and  research  in  all  ages,  it  is,  and  should  always 
be,  the  endeavour  of  this  Society  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  men  of  science  and  of 
letters,  assured  that  by  such  a course  they  will 
acquire  a more  varied  store  of  useful  informa- 
tion, which  may  often  be  made  to  bear  upon 
their  peculiar  art. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  honorary  secretary,  then 
read  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Society, 
which  contained  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

“ Amongst  other  subjects,  two  of  great  im- 
portance have  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  council,  viz.  competition  amongst  architects 
and  amongst  builders.  With  respect  to  the 
former  a list  of  suggestions  to  committees  ad- 
vertising for  designs  has  been  drawn  up,  and 
though  not  by  any  means  so  perfect  as  they 
may  yet  be  made,  still,  as  they  touch  on  those 
particular  points  in  which  experience  has  shown 
errors  and  injustice  most  frequently  arose,  it  is 
hoped  that  their  local  use  will  lead  to  an  im- 
provement on  the  system  hitherto  pursued. 
The  council  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that 
already  their  suggestions  have  been  well  re- 
ceived, and  attended  to  in  material  points  by  a 
committee  of  gentlemen,  who  lately  advertised 
for  designs  in  this  city. 

An  arrangement  with  the  builders,  associates 
of  this  society,  to  effect,  if  possible,  a more 
equitable  mode  of  proceedings  in  trade  com- 
petition and  other  matters  has  also  been  made, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  in  course  of  time,  will 
lead  to  beneficial  results  : this,  however,  can 
only  be  expected  where  a general  determination 
is  shown  to  abide  strictly  by  the  means  pro- 
posed, whenever  practicable,  and  by  mutual 
confidence  in  integrity  of  purpose,  when  una- 
voidable circumstances  interfere.  This  being 
a subject  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  the  more 
calls  for  calm  and  honest  perseverance. 

An  union  with  the  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  the  fine  arts,  has  been  concluded,  from 
which  the  following  privileges  are  derived. 
The  fellows  are  admitted  in  the  academy  on 
.the  same  terms  as  their  artist  members,  seven 


being  elected  full  and  voting  members  of  the 
general  body  of  artists,  one  of  whom  will  be 
annually  chosen  to  act  as  representative  of  this 
society  on  their  committee  of  management. 
The  graduates  and  students  of  this  society  are 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  associates 
and  students  of  the  academy.  In  future  exhi- 
bitions a space  is  to  be  reserved  for  architec- 
tural works  exclusively.  The  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  architects  to  exhibit  their  designs, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  artists’  pictures,  is  a 
great  advantage,  one  which,  it  is  hoped,  will, 
on  future  occasions,  be  borne  in  mind.” 


WHO  CAN  MAKE  A BUILDINGS  ACT? 

It  has  been  evident  to  us  for  several  weeks 
past  that  Lord  Seymour’s  Buildings  Bill  would 
not  be  proceeded  with,  and  we  have  therefore 
avoided  occupying  space  by  its  discussion. 
His  lordship  has  now  formally  withdrawn  it, 
and  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  we  shall  have  no 
measure  on  the  subject  passed  this  session. 
The  following  communication  was  in  type  be- 
fore the  withdrawal  of  the  measure. 

Lord  Seymour,  in  his  Bill,  attempts  the 
impossible  task  of  laying  down  rules  of  con- 
struction that  shall  be  universally  applicable. 
To  succeed  in  such  a task  two  things  are 
requisite : first,  that  the  art  of  architecture 
should  have  been  perfected ; lastly,  that  those 
who  framed  the  regulations  that  are  to  govern 
construction  should  have  completely  mastered 
that  art.  As  constant  improvement  in  details 
of  construction  proves  that  art  is  still  ad- 
vancing, and  as  doubtless  future  advances 
far  beyond  what  we  can  now  perceive  must  be 
expected,  it  follows,  that  to  fix  rules  of  construc- 
tion by  law  is  to  stop,  or,  at  least,  most  mate- 
rially  to  retard,  that  improvement  which  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  whole  community  to  have 
promoted.  The  Bill,  however,  would  not  only 
materially  retard  future  progress,  but  would 
also  prevent  the  adoption  in  London  of  new 
methods  of  building  which  have  been  proved 
to  have,  under  certain  circumstances,  im- 
portant advantages.  For  instance,  walls  of 
hollow  brick  may  be  built  so  as  to  be  as  strong 
as  those  of  common  brick,  though  thinner  and 
cheaper : such  are  also  warmer  and  drier. 
Whether  or  not  their  advantages  are  as  great 
as  their  advocates  expect,  surely  their  use 
ought  not  to  be  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ; yet  such  would  be  the  effect  of  enforcing 
walls  “ built  so  as  to  produce  solid  work,”  and 
of  such  thickness  as  the  Bill  prescribes,  which 
would  render  the  employment  of  hollow  bricks 
not  economical.  The  Bill  proceeds  upon  the 
principle,  altogether  fallacious,  or,  at  least,  sub- 
ject to  innumerable  exceptions,  that  the  sta- 
bility of  a building  depends  upon  the  thickness 
of  its  external  walls.  Now,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  internal  walls  may  carry  much  of  the 
weight,  and,  besides,  by  acting  as  buttresses, 
contribute  very  materially  to  the  strength. 

Again,  walls  may  be  built  so  that  the  weight 
shall  be  carried  entirely  by  iron  pillars,  or 
other  supports  ; yet,  because  the  building  is  of 
a certain  size,  its  walls  must  be  of  a certain 
thickness : further,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
invariable  proportion  between  the  size  of  a 
building  and  the  strength  necessary  for  its 
walls,  nor  between  the  strength  of  its  walls 
and  their  thickness.  Yet  upon  such  presump- 
tions the  Bill  is  founded  ! 

Again,  the  Bill  prescribes  numerous  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  flues  and  channels  for 
the  conveyance  of  heated  air,  which,  as  gene- 
ral rules,  may  be  very  proper,  but  to  which 
exceptions  ought  to  be  freely  permitted.  For 
instance,  it  is  quite  right  that  no  woodwork 
should  be  placed  near  to  a channel  conveying 
hot  air ; but  such  a rule  need  not  be  applied 
with  respect  to  air  which  is  only  to  be  gently 
warmed,  say  by  warm  water  or  steam,  and 
the  prohibition  of  pipes  conveying  steam  or 
hot  water  near  to  woodwork  is  a useless  and 
vexatious  interference,  except  indeed  with  re- 
gard to  pipes  in  which  water  heated  under 
pressure  is  to  be  conveyed.  Such  rules,  unless 
exceptions  be  freely  admitted  (which,  if  a lawyer 
is  to  judge,  is  very  unlikely),  will  not  merely  i 
entail  upon  builders  unnecessary  expense  and  ] 
annoyance,  but  throw  great  obstacles  in  the ' 


way  of  improved  modes  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilating buildings,  and  thus  retard  sanitary  ad- 
vancement. 

Though  Lord  Seymour  professes  that  his 
Bill  is  to  protect  the  health  of  the  inmates  of 
buildings,  it  contains  few  regulations  of  a 
sanitary  nature,  and  most  of  these  few  are  very 
unsatisfactory.  For  instance,  though  it  pre- 
scribes a minimum  width  of  new  streets,  it  does 
not  limit  the  height  of  the  buildings  in  pro- 
portion to  the  width  of  the  street,  as  is  done 
by  the  local  Act  of  Liverpool,  which  provides 
that  no  building  shall  be  erected  so  as  to  ex- 
ceed the  width  of  the  street  in  which  it  is 
situated.  The  observance  of  some  such  pro- 
portion is  evidently  requisite  to  secure  the  full 
benefits  of  light  and  ventilation.  Again,  the 
Bill  provides  that  no  room  without  a window 
towards  a street  or  alley  shall  be  inhabited. 
This  provision  will  not  prevent  the  erection  of 
houses  back  to  back,  which  cannot  be  properly 
ventilated,  and  are  necessarily  insalubrious. 
The  construction  of  cellars  for  habitation  is 
not  prohibited,  as  they  are  in  places  where  the 
Public  Health  Act  is  in  operation,  nor  are  the 
regulations  for  existing  cellar-dwellings  in  the 
Bill  so  protective  of  the  public  health  as  those 
of  that  Act. 

The  provisions  that  no  dangerous  manufac- 
ture, such  as  gunpowder  or  firework  making, 
and  no  noxious  or  offensive  trade,  such  as 
bone,  blood,  or  soap  boiling,  shall  be  com- 
menced within  50  feet  of  any  building,  are  too 
glaringly  ineffective  to  be  regarded  as  sanitary 
precautions.  If  any  such  businesses  are  car- 
ried on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  dangerous  or 
noxious  at  all,  the  interval  of  50  feet  is  no 
protection  against  the  evil : if  they  are  carried 
on  to  so  small  an  extent  as  not  to  be  dangerous 
or  noxious,  it  is  unjust  to  interfere  with  them. 
On  either  supposition  the  proposed  enactment 
is  absurd,  and  must  be  injurious. 

It  is  clear  that  legislation  of  details  on 
such  subjects  is  impossible,  without  on  the 
one  hand  enforcing  conditions  which  in  many 
instances  must  be  oppressive  and  injurious, 
and  on  the  other  leaving  uncontrolled  evils  of 
great  magnitude.  As  it  is  unlawful  to  sell 
food  which  is  unwholesome,  so  ought  it  to  be 
unlawful  to  let  a house  which  is  insalubrious  ; 
but  as  penal  legislation  on  such  a subject 
would  be  attended  with  serious  evils  and 
inconveniences,  the  best  way  of  effecting  the 
object  appears  to  be  by  enacting  that  no  house 
shall  be  let  or  re-let  unless,  after  examination 
by  a competent  and  responsible  officer,  it  be 
certified  to  be  reasonably  safe  against  the 
dangers  of  fire  or  of  falling  down,  and  in  all 
respects  fit  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings; 
that  is  to  say,  sufficiently  ventilated,  lighted, 
drained,  and  supplied  with  wholesome  water. 
If,  instead  of  the  cumbersome,  ineffective,  and 
inordinately  expensive  legislation  with  which 
Lord  Seymour  threatens  us,  the  simple  prin- 
ciple were  adopted  of  allowing  every  man  to 
build  his  house  in  his  own  way,  on  the  simple 
condition  that,  before  being  let,  it  shall  be 
certified  as  to  its  fitness  as  a place  of  habita- 
tion, the  progress  of  the  art  of  building  would 
not  be  needlessly  impeded  ; useless  expense 
would  not  be  imposed  upon  builders ; novel 
and  improved  modes  of  construction  would 
not  be  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament ; while 
the  public  health  and  individual  security  would 
receive  real  instead  of  fictitious  protection. 

H. 


Foul  Air  Pump. — Mr.  R.  Simms,  of  St. 
James’s-street,  Liverpool,  has  invented  a ma- 
chine for  pumping  foul  air  from  cesspools  or 
the  holds  of  ships.  It  has  been  tried  before 
the  officers  of  the  health  committee  and  several 
scientific  gentlemen,  at  a huge  tunnel  midden 
under  Corfe’s  buildings,  Preeson’s-row.  Three 
night-men  were,  in  the  first  instance,  sent 
down  into  the  tunnel,  which  was  closed  upon 
them,  and  the  machine  was  then  set  in  motion, 
which  evidently  discharged  the  foul  air  rapidly. 
The  men  stated  that  when  they  first  went  down, 
the  foul  air  powerfully  affected  them ; but  as 
soon  as  the  machine  commenced  working  they 
felt  a sensible  relief ; and  when  it  had  been  in 
operation  a short  time  the  usual  effects  of  the 
foul  gas  were  not  experienced. — Albion. 
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I ORIEL  WINDOW,  JOHN  OF  GAUNT’S 
PALACE,  LINCOLN. 

L In  the  course  of  last  year  this  very  beautiful 
[specimen  of  the  art  of  the  14th  century  was  sold 
Ijby  the  owner  of  the  house  to  which  it  be- 
longed, and  was  bought  by  Lord  Brownlow. 
;lt  was  then  presented  by  Lord  Brownlow  to 
sjithe  county  magistrates,  who  ordered  it  to  be 
::iput  up  in  a narrow  court  in  the  entrance  of 
Lincoln  Castle.  It  was  placed  in  its  new 
deposition  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Willson, 
:irarchitect,  of  Lincoln,  well  known  to  most  of 
fiour  readers. 


: Syon  House  and  Northumberland 

IHouse. — The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  with 
hmuch  good  feeling,  is  affording  facilities  for  an 
inspection  of  Syon  House,  Islewortb,  and 
'Northumberland  House,  Strand. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.,  at  the 
apartments  of  the  society,  in  Grosvenor-street. 
Mr.  C.  Fowler,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  report 
and  auditor’s  account  showed  that  the  Institute 
had  obtained  an  accession  of  seven  fellows  and 
sixteen  associates  during  the  year,  and  that  the 
funds  had  improved,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  season,  by  the 
total  amount  of  123 1. 

The  report  contained  a reference  to  the 
lamented  loss  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  honorary  fellows,  and 
of  some  foreign  members.  It  regretted  the 
want  of  interest  taken  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  the  competition  for 
the  medals  offered  for  the  best  essay  and  the 
best  design  in  architecture,  and  reported  that 


there  were  no  competitors  whatever  in  either 
class.  With  a reference  to  the  new  Buildings* 
Bill,  some  praise  of  the  newly-founded  Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent  Society,  and  the  subscription 
to  Dr.  Layard  and  his  researches,  the  report 

A discussion  followed  on  the  Buildings  Bill, 
and  on  the  other  matters  touched  upon  in  the 
report,  but  of  no  great  interest  or  import- 
ance. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the  next  business 
of  the  meeting,  and  on  the  motion  to  suspend 
“ the  bye-law  23,  sect,  v.,”  which  declares 
“ that  no  person  who  has  filled  the  office  of 
president  for  two  years  shall  be  again  eligible 
to  the  same  situation  until  a year’s  interval,” 
an  objection  was  taken  that  this  motion 
was  illegal,  there  being  power  in  the  charter 
and  bye-laws  to  “ alter,  vary,  and  amend  bye- 
laws,” but  not  to  suspend  them,  lhe  Lbair- 
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man  overruled  this  objection,  and  the  motion 
for  suspension  of  the  bye-law  in  question 
passed.  On  the  motion  for  the  re-election 
of  Earl  De  Grey  as  president, 

Mr.  Tite  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
opposing  this  motion,  nor  of  proposing  an 
amendment,  but  that  he  believed  this  constant 
re-election  of  the  president,  and  the  fact  of 
the  Institute  thereby  departing  from  the  course 
adopted  in  almost  all  learned  societies, — viz., 
that  of  electing  a professional  president — were 
the  main  causes  of  the  want  of  interest 
evinced  by  the  profession  generally,  and  the 
leading  members  of  it  in  particular,  to  the 
value  and  advantages  of  the  Institute  itself. 
He  adduced  the  state  of  the  present  assembly 
as  the  best  proof  of  his  allegation,  and  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  though  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  session,  there  were  only 
twenty-four  persons  present,  including  two 
secretaries,  and  three  or  four  associates.  After 
some  further  remarks  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, referring  to  the  present  situation  of  archi- 
tecture as  a profession,  Mr.  Tite  concluded 
with  a well-deserved  eulogium  on  Earl  de  Grey, 
and  by  suggesting  to  the  council  that  the 
office  of  “vice-patron”  should  be  constituted, 
which  Earl  de  Grey  should  be  requested  to 
accept  permanently,  by  which  arrangement  all 
difficulties  connected  with  the  bye-laws  would 
be  avoided,  and  a position  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Institute  worthy  the  acceptance 
of  any  member  of  any  profession,  however 
distinguished. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  several 
members  took  part,  approving  of  the  pro- 
position thus  made;  and,  in  conclusion,  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  stated,  from  his  early 
connection  with  the  Institute,  as  its  first  secre- 
tary, the  causes  which  led  to  the  present  state 
of  things, and  the  difficulties  connected  with  any 
remedy,  but  promised  the  best  consideration 
of  the  council  to  the  subject.  The  elections 
and  votes  of  thanks  then  proceeded  as  usual, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned,  at  a late  hour. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  chief  corner  stone  of  a new  church  and 
schools  at  Castle  Hall,  near  Stalybridge,  dio- 
cese of  Chester,  was  laid  on  Monday  in  last 
week.  The  church  will  be  in  the  English 
style  of  15th  century,  and  consist  of  a nave 
and  aisles  forming  the  body  of  the  edifice,  the 
nave  rising  higher  than  the  two  side  aisles, 
and  at  the  east  end,  in  continuation  of  the 
nave,  is  a chancel  of  ample  dimensions.  Imme- 
diately opposite  at  the  west  end  rises  a tower, 
surmounted  by  embattled  parapet,  and  four 
pinnacles  at  each  angle.  The  roofs  throughout 
are  of  a flat  pitch,  and  the  walls  finished  with 
a plain  parapet.  Internally  the  main  body  of  the 
church  is  of  a parallelogramic  form,  the  nave 
being  separated  from  the  aisles  by  six  pointed 
arches,  supported  upon  five  piers  on  each  side. 
The  chancel,  which  is  of  equal  width  with  the 
nave,  is  entered  by  an  ascent  of  two  steps,  and 
separated  therefrom  by  a chancel  arch.  The 
church  will  be  lighted  by  the  windows  of  the 
aisles  upon  each  side,  and  the  clerestory  by 
the  smaller  ones  over  the  apex  of  each  arch. 
The  timbers  of  the  roofs,  which  are  of  a sim- 
ple construction  (the  principals  resting  upon 
stone  corbels),  will  be  exposed  to  view,  and 
together  with  the  pews,  seats,  doors,  &c.,  will 
be  stained  dark,  in  imitation  of  oak.  The 
interior  will  be  illuminated  by  gas.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  70  feet  9 inches  long  by  50 
feet  in  width  internally;  the  chancel  30  feet 
long  by  19  feet  6 inches  wide.  There  will  be 
accommodation  for  800  persons,  including 
children.  The  churchyard  will  be  enclosed  by 
an  iron  railing  of  simple  character.  The  ar- 
chitect is  Mr.  E.  H.  Shellard,  of  Manchester, 
and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Eaton  and 

Hollis,  Ashton-under-Lyne. On  Monday 

m last  week  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Baptist  chapel  was  laid  at  Claremont-terrace, 
Bridge-street,  Strangeways  (Manchester).  The 
chapel  will  be  in  the  pointed  style,  of  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  and  seating  about  350 
people  without  side  galleries,  or  about  600  in  the 
event  of  these  appendages  being  found  neces- 
sary. Under  the  chapel  will  be  school-rooms 
to  hold  nearly  400  children.  Mr.  Lane  is  the 
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architect : Messrs.  Haywood  and  Horsfield  are 

the  builders. St.  Peter’s  Church,  Chorley, 

is  just  completed.  It  has  occupied  one  year 
and  seven  months  in  building.  The  ar- 
chitect is  Mr.  C.  Reed,  of  Liverpool ; and 
the  contractors  are  Mr.  John  Chester, 
mason;  Mr.  H.  Hitclien,  joiner ; Mr.  George 
Whalley,  plasterer;  and  Mr.  William  Live- 
sey,  plumber,  all  of  Chorley.  The  church 
is  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  town, 
and  built  upon  elevated  ground.  The 
architecture  is  Early  English.  Externally  the 
building  is  of  small  flag  stones,  with  ashlar 
coins,  dressed,  from  the  neighbouring  quarries. 
It  is  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  800 
persons,  and  has  been  completed  for  a sum  not 
exceeding  2,000/.  It  consists  of  a nave,  aisles, 
chancel,  north  porch,  vestry,  and  western 
turret.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  66  feet,  by 
•24  feet  wide,  and  47  feet  high  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof.  The  aisles  are  64  feet  long,  and  12 
feet  high.  The  chancel  is  24  feet  long  and  18 
feet  wide.  The  seats  are  all  open.  A small 
gallery  is  erected  at  the  west  end,  the  width 
of  the  nave.  The  roof  is  of  open-framed 
timber  work,  which,  with  all  the  wood  work, 
is  of  stained  oak.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is 
boarded  and  ornamental.  The  windows  are 
lancet,  mostly  in  couples,  divided  by  low 
buttresses.  The  porch  is  situated  one  bay 
from  the  west.  Above  the  aisle,  the  interior 
is  lighted  by  a clerestory,  having  single  lancet 
windows.  There  is  a central  doorway  at  the 
west  end,  two  long  lancet  windows,  and  a 
vesica  piscis,  surrounded  by  dog-tooth  orna- 
ments in  the  gable.  The  apex  is  surmounted 
by  a floriated  cross.  In  the  angle  formed  by 
the  projection  at  the  nave  beyond  the  aisle  is 
placed  a bell  turret,  surmounted  by  a gilded 
cock.  The  turret  is  octagon,  and  perforated 
by  decorated  arches,  surmounted  by  gablets. 
The  glass  of  all  the  windows  is  deepened  in 
shade,  the  effect  of  which  is  a subdued  light. 
Closely  contiguous  to  the  church  on  the  north 
side  is  a spacious  cemetery,  walled  round,  the 
land  for  which  was  given  by  Lady  Iioghton, 
of  Astley  Hall.  The  requisite  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  have  been  raised  by 
subscriptions  and  grants  from  charitable 
societies. The  foundation  stone  of  Green- 

field Independent  Chapel,  Manningham,  was 
laid  on  Monday  in  last  week.  The  edifice  will 
be  in  the  early  English  style  of  village  archi- 
tecture, 68  feet  in  length  by  34  in  breadth,  the 
height  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  being  42  feet. 
The  whole  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof  will  be 
exposed  to  view.  There  will  be  two  entrances. 
The  building  will  be  lighted  by  seven  couplet 
windows,  two  single  windows,  and  a three- 
light  window  at  each  end.  The  north  end  is 
to  be  surmounted  by  a turret.  A gallery  at 
the  north  end  will  accommodate  230  children, 
and  405  adults  will  be  accommodated  on  the 
floor,  making  a total  of  635.  It  is  intended 
to  have  open  benches  on  the  floor.  The 
gallery  and  body  of  the  chapel  are  to  be 
heated  with  hot  water,  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  ventilation.  It  is  also  intended, 
until  school-rooms  are  erected,  that  one-third 
of  the  chapel  and  gallery  should  be  partitioned 
off  with  moveable  wooden  slides,  and  used  for 
a Sunday-school.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Delaunay,  of  Bradford.  The 
cost  of  the  chapel,  exclusive  of  land,  is  expected 

slightly  to  exceed  1,000/. The  churches  of 

St.  Luke,  Morton,  and  St.  Mary,  Riddlesden, 
parish  of  Bingley,  were  consecrated  on  23rd 
ult.  The  consecration  of  St.  Mary,  built 
more  than  three  years  ago,  was  delayed;  in 
order  that  St.  Luke’s  might  be  set  apart  first, 
and  then  become  the  mother  church  of  the 

district. The  first  stone  of  a Primitive 

Methodists’  chapel  was  laid  at  Hull  on  Good 
Friday.  The  exterior  is  to  be  in  a modified 
Italian  style,  with  brick  pilasters,  and  stone 
cornices,  architraves,  and  pediment.  Inter- 
nally it  will  consist  of  a floor  and  gallery, 
unitedly  to  seat  1,100  persons.  Extensive 
school  and  vestry-rooms  are  placed  beneath 
the  chapel.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  78  by  60  feet,  with  orchestra  at  the  end, 
the  height  of  which  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing will  be  38  feet.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Sissons,  and  the  contracts  have  been  let 
to  Mr.  Musgrave  and  others. On  Friday  in 
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week  before  last,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
New  District  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mark, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex, 
was  laid  in  the  Albert-road,  Regent’s-park. 
This  is  the  seventh  new  church  recently 
founded  in  the  populous  parish  of  St.  Pancras. 
The  cost  of  the  present  erection  will  be  about 
7,000/.,  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  sub- 
scription, and  to  which  3,000/.  have  already 
been  contributed.  The  church  will  contain 

sittings  for  2,000,  two-thirds  free.- -The  new 

church  of  UUey,  parish  of  Treeton,  near 
Rotherham,  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Sir  C. 

Wood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  been  consecrated. 

The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Kersal  Moor,  Manchester,  was  laid  on  Mon- 
day, in  last  week.  The  building  will  be  erected 
from  plans  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  Trimen,  archi- 
tect. The  style  will  be  perpendicular.  The 
tower  is  a composition  from  Magdalene, 
Oxford,  and  Carisbrook,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  the  addition  of  a lofty  spire.  The 
material  is  stone  for  the  whole  of  the  walls  and 
spire,  and  fine  stone  for  the  dressings.  The 
interior  is  lined  with  brickwork.  Its  extreme 
length  is  135  feet;  the  width  (exclusive  of  the 
transepts),  67  feet.  The  tower  and  spire  will 
rise  to  the  altitude  of  15  0 feet.  Accommoda- 
tion is  to  be  furnished  for  1,280  persons;  and 
one-third  of  the  sittings  will  be  free.  Mr. 
James  Holmes,  of  Lancaster,  has  undertaken 
the  building  contracts.  The  total  cost  of  the 
edifice  is  estimated  at  about  6,000/. ; of  the 
parsonage-house,  2,500/. ; and  1,000/.  is  neces- 
sary for  the  endowment.  Mr.  R.  Gladstone 
contributed  1,000/.  as  a tribute  to  the  memory 

of  his  deceased  wife. On  Monday,  in  last 

week,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  consecrated 
the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Gloucester,  which 
had  been  rebuilt  from  the  foundations,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Fulljames  and 
Waller,  architects ; thecostof  restoration  having 

been  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions. 

On  Tuesday,  in  last  week,  the  new  church  of 
the  Holy  Innocents,  at  Highnam,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  same  bishop.  This  church,  with 
parochial  schools,  has  been  erected  and  endowed 
at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  G.  Parry,  of  Highnara- 
court,  as  a memorial  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  mainly  for  the  free  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  site  for  a par- 
sonage-house has  been  laid  out  in  harmony, 
with  the  other  buildings.  The  church,  con- 
sists of  chancel,  chancel  aisle,  nave,  and 
aisles,  with  lofty  tower  and  spire,  built  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Woodyer,, 
architect ; and  no  expense,  it  is  said,  has  been 
spared  by  its  founder. On  Wednesday  fol- 

lowing, the  new  church  of  Hucclecote,  in  the 
parish  of  Churclidown,  near  Gloucester,  was 
consecrated.  This  poor  parish  (value  88/.  per 
annum)  is  a perpetual  curacy  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol,  who 
receive  the  tithes,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
more  than  700/.  per  annum  ! The  little  church 
has  been  built  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
endowed  by  the  public,  with  30/.  a-year.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol  have  contributed 

100/.  towards  the  building. The  newchurch 

lately  consecrated  at  Warmley,  in  the  parish  of 
Siston,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles, 
west  tower,  south  porch,  and  north  sacristry. 
The  style  is  decorated.  The  material  is  the 
blue  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  Combe- 
down  dressings,  the  roof  of  red  stone  tiles. 
The  east  window  is  filled  with  glass,  by  Mr. 
Hudson.  It  is  of  three  lights,  and  represents 
the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  and  Agony.  The  tra- 
ceryin  the  head  contains  only  geometric  figures. 
The  tiles  throughout,  says  Felix  Farley,  “ are 
Minton’s,  who  seems  to  have  secured  a mono- 
poly in  this  essential  article  of  church  furni- 
ture. Unfortunately  a monopoly  always  entails 
exorbitant  prices,  and  Minton’s  tiles  are  enor- 
mous. They  are  very  beautiful,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  poor  churches  should  be  debarred 
the  possession  of  them.  Why  should  plain 
black  or  red  tiles  be  Is.  4d.  per  foot,  when  any 
manufacturer  could  make  them  for  6d.  ?”  The 
roof  is  open  timber  throughout.  In  the  nave 
and  chancel  the  collars  are  strengthened  with 
curved  braces.  In  the  aisles  tie  beams  are 
employed.  The  timber  is  red  deal  stained,  and 
the  spaces  are  plastered.  The  same  writer 
asks,  “ Why  do  not  modern  architects  board 
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behind  the  rafters  ? The  white  plaster  quite 
destroys  the  dark  shadow  of  aa  open  roof. 
At  St.  Mark’s,  Easton,  this  is  partially  avoided 
by  a slight  stencilling  on  the  plaster,  but  the 
dark  wood  would  have  a far  finer  effect,  as  may 
be  seen  in  any  old  roof,  and  then  the  piincipal 
beams  might  be  relieved  by  a little  illumina- 
tion.” The  seats  are  all  open,  and  the  greater 
part  are  appropriated.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Harrison,  a cousin  of  Mr.  Pelly,  the  late  rector 
Df  Siston,  who  projected  the  undertaking.  The 
site  was  given  by  Mr.  Davidson.  The  east 
window  is  his  gift.  Upon  Mr.  Pelly’s  death, 
bis  widow  and  family  carried  on  the  work ; 
and  to  the  500Z.  with  which  he  had  headed  the 
subscription  list  they  added  other  handsome 
donations.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Mrs. 
Dickenson,  of  Siston  Court,  who  placed  under 
it  a portion  of  the  rock  of  Mount  Zion,  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Vicar  of 
Bitton,  who  has  also  by  advice  and  opinion 
been  instrumental  in  carrying  on  the  building. 

Bosbury  church,  Herefordshire,  has  been 

restored  and  reopened. The  committee  for 

the  restoration  of  St.  Botolph,  Boston,  met  on 
Friday  week,  to  receive  plans  for  the  extensive 
work  to  be  effected  in  the  church.  There  were 
ten  plans  presented,  and  two  or  three  tenders 
or  warming  the  church.  The  selection  men- 
tioned in  another  place  was  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  whole  of  the  plans  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Assembly-rooms  t<?  the  sub- 
;cribers. 


HOGARTH’S  TOMB  IN  CHISWICK 
CHURCHYARD. 

Surely  a tomb  containing  such  names  as 
Hogarth,  Garrick,  and  Thornhill,  is  worth 
Reserving, — at  all  events,  the  beautiful  lines 
nscribed  on  it  by  Garrick  to  the  memory 
md  talent  of  Hogarth  are.  At  present 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  scarcely 
risible,  and,  unless  a person  knew  the  tomb,  it 
j could  be  passed  unnoticed.  It  would  reflect 
jjreat  credit  on  those  connected  with  the  church 
lind  parish  to  reinstate  the  inscriptions  at  so 
prilling  an  expense  as  it  would  cost.  These  are 
parrick’s  lines  inscribed  on  the  tomb  : — 

“To  thee,  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art, 

Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind. 

And,  thro’  the  eye,  correct  the  heart. 

If  genius  inspire  thee,  reader,  stay. 

If  nature  move  thee,  drop  a tear. 

If  neither  touch  thee,  pass  away, 

For  Hogarth’s  honor’d  dust  lies  here. 

“ D.  Garrick.” 


RUSKIN  AND  HIS  REVIEWERS. 

In  an  article  on  the  “ Stones  of  Venice,”  in 
he  new  number  of  the  British  Quarterly,  we 
ire'  told  to  look  for  important  changes  as  the 
j.lmost  inevitable  results  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
bhilosophical  criticisms  and  novel  doctrines  in 

I.rcliitecture.  “It  is  impossible,”  says  the 

vriter,  “ that  the  modern  systems  of  architec- 
mral  practice  and  criticism  can  survive  this 
flow.  We  venture  to  predict  that  some  of 
he  laws  herein  promulgated  will  be  loudly 
md  almost  universally  protested  against  by 
orofessional  architects,  and  as  universally, 
hough  silently,  and  perhaps  tardily  and  sul- 
enly,  adopted  by  them.” 

It  does  not  at  all  appear,  however,  that  Mr. 
ituskin’s  architectural  writings  have  as  yet 
nade  much  impression  upon  “ professional 
:rchitects,”  or  that  they  give  them  any  con- 
rern.  Even  if  disliked  by  professionalists, 
hey  are  not  protested  against  by  them,—  cer- 
ainly  not  loudly,  or  indeed  openly  in  any 
uay.  Those  belonging  to  the  profession  take 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  attack  on  almost  every  thing 
lionnected  with  established  theory  and  prac- 
tice, remarkably  quietly ; probably,  because 
Mtoey  are  of  opinion  that  if  it  be  left  to  itself, 
Isis  doctrine  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  be, 
r| ' not  forgotten,  remembered  and  referred  to 
[ilnly  as  the  visionary  speculations  of  one  who 
’ hows  himself  determined  to  be  original, 
ioute  qu’il  coute.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
i e.ieir  silence  will  be  differently  interpreted, — 
• e attributed  to  their  inability  to  justify  their 
' eresent  practices,  or  to  gainsay  any  of  the 
ijcccusatory  and  condemnatory  argumentations 


directed  against  them  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
has*  set  himself  up  for  being  an  infallible  au- 
thority in  matters  of  art  and  sound  taste, ‘and 
is  therefore  likely  to  pass  for  such  among  the 
many. 

That  such  would  be  the  case  is  anticipated 
by  the  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly  ; and 
the  consequences  thereupon  ensuing  are  briefly 
pointed  out  as  follows  : “ It  is  among  the 

‘ unlearned  ’ that  Mr.  Ruskin  will  find  his 
first  proselytes ; and  to  these,  indeed,  it  is  that 
he  particularly  addresses  himself,  well  know- 
ing that  the  amendment  of  the  professional 
architect  cannot  be  better  secured  than  by 
amending  the  taste  of  his  paymaster,  the, 
people.  Modern  architects,  commonly  evince 
supreme  contempt,  not  only  for  all  unprofes- 
sional opinions  concerning  the  more  difficult 
questions  of  construction,  and  distribution  (?), 
but  also  for  all  ‘ amateur’  opinions  concerning 
the  eminently  popular  question  of  architec- 
tural effect.  This  is  a trick  of  the  craft  to 
conceal  their  incompetence  and  bad  faith,  and 
its  success  hitherto  has  been  owing  to  the 
foolishness  and  false  humility  of  the  people, 
who  have  not  done  more  wisely  in  this  matter 
than  if  they. had  believed  a botanist’s  assertion 
of  the  impossibility  of  being  sensible  to  the 
beauty  of  a flower  without  a professional  ac- 
quaintance with  botany  against  which  last 
remark  nothing  can  be  urged. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Mr.  Ruskin’s  doctrines 
are  likely  to  gain  with  those  who  virtually 
possess  influence  over  the  destinies  of  archi- 
tecture, although  they  do  not  at  present  care 
to  exercise  it, — being  content  to  follow, 
instead  of  directing  and  leading ; and  his  doc- 
trines are  calculated  to  produce  such  a com- 
plete revolution  in  architectural  study  and 
architectural  taste,  that  a very  great  deal  of 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  orthodox 
with  respect  to  both,  will  become  obsolete,  and 
be  rendered  a dead-letter.  He  strives  hard  to 
put  us  out  of  conceit  with  all  the  architecture  of 
our  country,  whether  it  be  mediaeval  or  modern. 
According  to  him,  the  style  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  no  better  than  Gothic  put 
into  a strait-waistcoat  of  Perpendicular  lines  ! 
While  as  to  our  public  structures,  generally, 
they  all  exhibit  and  exemplify  in  a greater  or 
less  degree  “ the  baseness  of  the  schools  of 
architecture,  and  nearly  every  other  art,  which 
have  for  three  centuries  been  predominant  in 
Europe.” 

So  far,  too,  from  our  endeavouring  gradually 
to  wean  ourselves  frpm  these  schools,  and 
shake  off  their  influence,  we  have  of  late  taken 
them  again  into  special  favour, — as  Pall  Mall 
can  testify.  When,  lo  ! comes  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  tells  us  we  are  all  utterly  wrong ; and,  to 
increase  our  mortification,  that  equally  dog- 
matical and  insulting  judgment  is,  if  not 
actually  applauded,  suffered  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged and  unreprimanded ; none  of  his 
numerous  critics  caring  to  call  attention  to 
such  delicate  points,  or,  indeed,  to  anything 
that  would  require  them  to  dissent  from  the 
dicta,  of  one  whom  they  would  have  us  regard 
as  an  oracle. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  spirit  of  what 
was  Renaissance,  when  it  first  came  up,  has 
been  stifled  by  arbitrary  rules  and  the  routine 
founded  upon  them.  It  has  been  checked, 
chilled,  and  benumbed  ; wherefore  it  requires 
to  be  now  awakened  and  re-invigorated,  and 
to  be  set  at  liberty  again,  in  order  that  it  may 
now  do  for  us  what  it  did  for  its  originators 
about  four  centuries  ago,  before  it  became  sys- 
tematised and  formalised.  It  certainly  calls 
j for  correction,  but.  it  is  also  very  susceptible  of 
j improvement.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  deserve 
i the  unqualified  and  sweeping  vituperation 
i bestowed  on  it  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  very 
| cavalierly,  and  somewhat  savagely  too,  de- 
j nounces  it  as  “ the  pestilent  art  of  the  Renais- 
' sance  j”  which  summary  condemnation  con- 
I vinces  us  of  nothing  more  than  his  own  decided 
antipathy  to  it.  And  surely  there  must  be 
! something  very  peculiar  in  that  gentleman’s 
idiosyncrasy  when  we  find  him,  on  the  one 
hand,  so  furiously  intolerant  of  all  Renaissance 
and  Palladionism,  and,  on  the  other,  so  dotingly 
enamoured  of  the  ducal  palace,  and  St.  Mark’s, 
at  Venice,  in  which  last  he  is  pleased  to  behold 
supreme  loveliness ! — the.  very  last  quality  which 


any  one  else  would  ever  think  of  attributing  to 
that  grotesque  pile. 

We  must  not  tamely  allow  ourselves  to  be 
brow-beaten  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  or  suffer  his 
crotchetty  fancies  to  upset  all  previous  archi- 
tectural teaching.  Crotchetty  he  is  even  as  a 
writer ; for  his  style  is  frequently  the  very 
reverse  of  what  is  suitable  for  conveying 
didactic  information  and  criticism,  it  being- 
eminently  fantastic,  and  not  a little  mystical 
and  studiedly  obscure  also.  Nor  is  it  even 
original,  since  it  is  only  Carlyle,  and  his  un- 
English  mannerism,  at  second-hand.* 

Zeta. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  HENNING. 

John  Henning,  the  restorer  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  is  no  more.  He  was  born  in  Paisley, 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  i 7*7-1*  where  the  genius  of 
art  found  him  at  the  carpenter’s  bench,  and 
“ threw  her  inspiring  mantle  over  him.”  From 
his  native  town,  Henning  was  induced,  in 
1802,  to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  ac- 
quired, during  nine  years’  residence,  consider- 
able distinction, — a distinction  all  the  more 
meritorious  from  having  been  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  patronage  and  friendship  of 
Jeffrey,  Horner,  Murray,  Brougham,  Scott, 
and  others,  who,  at  that  time,  adorned  the 
Scottish  capital  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  of 
whom  he  has  left  the  “ living  form  and  pres- 
sure” in  his  medallions  and  busts.  A visit  to 
London,  in  1811,  brought  the  Scottish  sculp- 
tor in  contact  with  the  Elgin  Marbles.  Fasci- 
nated with  these  noble  fragments  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  contrary 
to  academic  formula,  permission  from  Lord 
Elgin  to  draw  from  them.  This  circumstance 
fixed  him  in  the  metropolis,  and  after  twelve 
years  of  unremitting  assiduity  to  their  restora- 
tion, the  Parthenon  friezes  sprung  from  his 
hand  at  once  the  glory  of  art  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  age.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon  appeared,  than 
piracies  of  them,  as  much  injurious  to  art  as 
disreputable  to  humanity,  deprived  the  indi- 
fatigable  artist  of  nearly  all  the  profits  of  his 
labour,  tending,  besides,  to  damage  his  repu- 
tation from  their  utter  imperfectness.  To  his 
Elgin  friezes  succeeded  the  cartoons  after 
Raphael,  works  of  like  transcendant  merit,  in 
which  is  faithfully  preserved  the  truth  of  the 
original,  and  which  elicited  the  encomiums  of 
Flaxman  and  Canova.  By  these  reproductions 
of  Grecian  and  Italian  art,  the  fine  arts  have 
received  an  invaluable  assistance. 

Thus  has  that  flame,  kindled  in  obscurity, 
but  gathering  as  it  grew  fresh  lustre,  as  much 
from  the  difficulties  surrounding  it  as  from  the 
noble  sources  by  which  it  has  been  fed,  closed 
its  brilliancy  amid  the  halo  of  a reputation 
seldom  attained  in  a position  so  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  artistic  talent. 


City  Tolls. — In  the  good  old  times,  “when 
London  was  paved  with  gold,”  I opine — they 
had  a law  (and  have  it  now,  doubtless)  that 
no  cart,  wain,  or  carriage  should  presume  to 
traverse  London  streets  with  any  iron  tier  on 
the  wheels,  and  it  is  not  very  far-fetched  to 
imagine,  when  that  law  was  modified,  it  was 
done  so  as  a favour  to  the  outside  barbarians 
that  they  should  pay  a toll  in  lieu  of  coming  in 
untiered.  This  toll  still  remains  : whether  you 
take  them  in  food,  or  buy  their  wares  at  a good 
profit  to  them,  still,  in  and  out,  the  toll  mus^ 
be  paid.  This  is  the  time  of  liberal  gifts  : St. 
Paul’s  has  given  up  the  twopences,  the  Abbey 
the  monument  fees,  and,  let  me  be  able  to 
say,  the  Great  City  has  given  up  the  toll  on 
carriages,  to,  at  least,  the  dwellers  within  the 
circuit  of  five  miles  of  their  City — a little  for 
love,  and  the  rest  for  justice — seeing  their 
carriages  do  not  pay  toll  to  any  of  the  out- 
siders. This  is  but  fair  play;  and  fair  play 
hurts  nobody. — Westminster. 


* Since  writing  the  above,  I see  by  a notice  of  it  in  this 
week's  BriLDER  (May  3),  that  a publication  has  appeared, 
in  which,  it  seems,  Mr.  Ruskin  is  taken  lo  task,  and 
Renaissance  is  defended  against  his  indiscriminate  censure 
of  it  as  altogether  worthless,  aud  even  pernicious.  Still, 
what  lias  been  said  elsewhere  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
doctrines,  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  remarks  which 
I here  offer, 
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PANEL,  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLUB. 

We  add  to  our  illustrations  of  Messrs. 
Jackson’s  papier  mdche  decorations  at  this 
club,  the  annexed  panel  from  the  morning- 
room. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A shocking  accident  occurred  on  Wednes- 
day in  last  week,  in  the  Sutton  tunnel,  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Junction  line.  This 
tunnel  is  upwards  of  a mile  in  length,  under 
the  district  of  Sutton-on-the-hill,  near  the 
Frodsham  station.  Three  trains  were  employed 
with  passenger  traffic  connected  with  some 
races  at  Chester,  and  running  in  the  same 
direction  almost  simultaneously,  a dangerous 
circumstance  perfectly  well  known  beforehand. 
The  first  train  stuck  in  the  tunnel,  from  slip- 
periness in  the  rails,  it  is  said,  but  let  us  add 
also  from  want  of  such  a [simple  remedy  in 
such  a state  of  things  as  powdered  chalk, 
which  has  been  found  completely  to  obviate 
slipperiness  of  rail.  The  second  train,  having 
a careful  driver,  came  slowly  up  without  mis- 
chief done,  but  the  third  drove  recklessly  into 
both  at  a speed  of  25  miles  an  hour,  smashing 
carriages  and  killing  and  maiming  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness  in  the  tunnel.  Five  passen- 
gers were  killed  on  the  spot,  two  died  shortly 
afterwards,  many  were  wounded,  and  doubtless 
many  will  never  recover  from  the  shock.  The 
want  of  a corrective  to  the  slipperiness  of  the 
rails  is  not  the  only  blameable  neglect  here. 
There  must  have  been  no  signals,  either  telegra- 
phic and  connected  with  the  tunnel,  or  along 
with  any  one  of  the  trains,  or  at  least  such 
signals  as  there  were  must  have  been  neglected. 
We  hope  that  an  example  will  be  made  of  the 
really  guilty,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  that 
one  of  the  criminals  will  not  be  deemed  a suffi- 
cient scape-goat  for  others  who  may  be 

still  more  guilty. A grand  banquet  is 

to  be  given  to  Mr.  R.  Stephenson  in  honour 
of  his  engineering  skill  and  success  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Holyhead  railway  and  the  tubular 

bridges. There  is  a singular  process  being 

carried  on  at  present  at  the  Britannia-bridge 
—namely,  roofing  the  tubes,  so  that  the  tops 
be  kept  free  from  wet  and  the  consequent  at- 
mospheric action.  A complete  ridge  is  placed 


over  both  tubes,  with  a walk  in  the  centre, 
and  the  framework  is  all  covered  over  with 
cloth  rendered  impervious  to  the  wet.  It  will 
require  about  7,000  square  yards  of  cloth  to 

accomplish  the  work. The  construction  of 

the  great  central  station  at  Birmingham  is  at 
length  begun.  Plans  have  been  prepared, 
specifications  are  in  the  hands  of  contractors, 
in  the  space  of  a month  the  works  will  be  in 
full  operation,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
there  is  every  probability,  according  to  the 
local  Journal , that  the  Birmingham  traffic 
from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  will  centre 
in  New-street.  The  lines  to  be  accommodated 
under  the  immense  roof  are  the  London  and 
North-Western,  the  Midland  (including  the 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  branch),  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Birmingham,  the  South  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  Stour  Valley,  the  station  thus 
acting  as  a centre  from  which  will  radiate  com- 
munication with  every  part  of  the  country.  It 
will,  however,  beentirelyapassengerstation.  The 
carriage-drives  will  be  paved,  as  the  approach 
is  to  Euston-square  station,  but  all  thought  of 
a magnificent  structure  is  abandoned.  The 
front  towards  the  approach  to  New-street  will 
be  in  a plain  and  simple  style  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture. It  will  consist  of  a colonnade  and 
two  wings,  to  be  pointed  with  stone.  There 
will  be  no  ornamentation  or  pretension  to 
architectural  effect  beyond  that  which  may 
result  from  correct  proportions  and  an  appear- 
ance of  substantiality.  In  the  centre  of  this 
building  will  be  the  various  booking  offices, 
and  on  either  side  are  arranged  a double 
set  of  waiting  rooms,  and  a refreshment 
room,  extensive  suites  of  offices  adjoining. 
The  general  egress  from  the  station  will  be 
by  Great  Queen-street.  The  whole  of  the  vast 
area  of  station  will  be  covered  in ; but  it  is  not 
yet  settled,  it  is  6aid,  whether  the  roof  is  to  be 
in  one  span  of  200  feet,  or  in  three.  By  the 
conditions,  the  contractor  will  be  required  to 
finish  the  whole  of  the  works  by  31st  Decem- 
ber next,  under  penalty  of  100/.  per  week  for 

every  week’s  delay. Two  workmen  at  the 

South-Western  railway  works  at  Nine  Elms  were 
fined  20s.  and  costs  last  week,  or  be  imprisoned 
for  14  days,  for  striking  their  foreman.  The 
workmen  had  been  summoned  for  breach  of 


contract  in  an  alleged  combination  to  abscond 

from  work. Disturbances  have  arisen  on  the 

Bangor  and  Carnarvon  line,  where  the  English 
and  Welch  navvies  have  combined  against  the 
Irish,  and  struck  work  till  the  Irish  he  dis- 
charged.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  ap- 

proved of  the  plan  submitted  to  him  for  a 
railway  between  Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  expense  will  be,  it  is  estimated,  about 
80,000,000  of  roubles  (rouble  somewhat  more 
than  four  francs).  The  works  on  the  railway 
between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow  are 
urged  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  believed' 
that  the  whole  of  this  important  line  will  be 
open  to  the  public  on  the  1st  November. 


BATTY’S  HIPPODROME,  KENSINGTON. 

The  Hippodrome  which  has  been  formed 
for  Mr.  Batty  in  the  Kensington-road  (at  the 
corner  of  Victoria-road),  being  the  first  con- 
struction of  the  kind  which  has  been  put  up 
in  the  metropolis,  we  give  a plan  and  view 
of  it,  together  with  a plan  and  section 
of  the  riding-school  and  stables  attached. 
From  the  first  it  will  be  seen  that  the  longest 
diameter  of  the  oval  is  360  feet,  the  shorter 
diameter  260  feet.  The  size  of  the  posts  which 
carry  the  roof  is  6£  in.  by  6£  in. ; cill,  9 by  3 ; 
purlins,  6 by  4;  rafters,  6£  by  6^ ; braces,. 
6 by  4 ; and  back  rails,  62  by  6£;  the  cornice 
and  facia  are  together  6 feet  deep. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stabling,  with  the- 
riding  school  in  the  centre  is  very  good.  The. 
annexed  section  and  plan  will  explain  it. 


The  scantling  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof 
over  this  part  of  the  establishment  is  as  fol- 
lows : viz.  binders,  in.  by  4 3 in. ; king  posts,. 
9 by  41;  principal  rafters,  7 by  43;  struts, 
4 by4i;  common  rafters,  4 by  2 3 ; purlins,  6 
by  4. 

The  plan  and  section  of  the  stabling  are 
drawn  to  a scale  of  32  feet  to  an  inch  : the 
plan  of  the  hippodrome  to  a scale  of  100  feet 
to  an  inch.  The  sectional  view  is  on  the  line 
A.  B.  marked  on  the  plan. 

The  top  and  back  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
course  is  entirely  covered  with  6late  on  boarding. 
The  colours  employed  in  decorating  it  are  blue 
and  white.  The  entrance  to  the  course  from 
the  stables  is  through  the  opening  enclosed  by 
ciKtains,  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  view.  The 
gallery  above  is  for  the  musicians  : there  is  a 
similar  gallery  on  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  the  architect  employed  ; and 
the  works  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Haward 
and  Nixon,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Whittaker,  in  little  more  than  a month. 

Of  the  stirring  entertainments  provided  here 
by  Mr.  Batty,  we  may  find  another  opportunity 
to  speak.  


A Growing  Town  : Prosperity  in  Ire- 
land.— While  in  several  of  the  large  towns  in 
Ireland,  scarcely  a mason,  bricklayer,  or 
carpenter  is  at  work  at  this  season,  we,  in 
Belfast,  are  in  a position  to  give  employment 
to  a large  number  of  useful  and  steady  hands 
in  connection  with  the  building  trade.  There 
are  now  completed,  in  course  of  erection,  or 
about  to  be  erected,  the  sites  having  been 
selected  within  the  last  few  months,  no  fewer 
than  from  300  to  400  new  houses.  This,  at 
the  outset  of  the  building  season,  promises 
tolerably  fair.  In  the  course  of  a month  from 
this,  there  will  not,  we  are  credibly  informed, 
be  a smaller  addition  to  the  above  than  from 
300  to  400  new  houses ; about  one-third  of 
which  will,  we  understand,  be  the  specula- 
tion of  one  of  our  merchants. — Belfast  News- 
letter. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

The  ArchitecturalAssociation  being  anxious 
to  carry  into  effect  that  which  was  proposed  in 
their  report  upon  architectural  competition, 
■while  London  is  full,  have  called  a public 
meeting,  by  advertisement  in  our  columns, 
upon  this  important  subject.  To  this  we  would 
strongly  call  attention.  The  movement  has 
been  approved  by  many  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, who  feel  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  now,  so  the  profession  will,  as  it  were, 
set  their  seal  to  the  present  system.  The 
younger  part  of  the  profession  look  for  some 
disinterested  support  from  the  elder  members 
of  it  to  whom  competition  is  not  so  necessary, 
and  will,  we  trust,  find  it. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Berlin. — The  inauguration  of  the  great 
equestrian  statue  of  Frederic  of  Prussia  will  be 
commemorated  by  a medal,  executed  by  order 
of  the  King.  The  Academy  of  Arts  will  cele- 
brate this  event  by  the  execution  of  a bust  of 
the  sculptor  Rauch,  the  postament  of  which 
will  be  adorned  by  a relievo  from  a design  of 
Cornelius.  It  represents  Minerva’s  birth  from 
the  skull  of  Jove,  whereat  Hephaestos  lends 
his  aid.  This  monument  to  the  great  Prussian 
sculptor  will  be  placed  in  the  meeting-room 

of  the  senate  of  the  Academy  of  Arts. The 

Kroll  establishment,  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  is 
already  rebuilding,  and  the  plan  promises  a 
more  splendid  establishment  than  the  former. 
The  theatre  is  to  be  placed  in  the  saloon  towards 
the  garden.  Around  the  whole  a colonnade  of 
wood  (!)  is  being  constructed,  for  protecting 
the  public  against  any  sudden  change  of 
weather. 

France. — Another  Legacy  for  the  public  good. 
— M.  Heme,  a merchant,  of  the  little  town  of 
Mer  (Loire-et-Cher),  lately  deceased,  has  left 
liis  whole  landed  property  for  buildiug,  at  his 
native  place,  a hospital,  endowed  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  20,000  francs ; an  annual  rent 
of  1,500  francs  to  be  employed  by  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  Mer,  and  another  similar  an- 
nual sum  by  the  commune  of  Herbilly. 

Art-Stir  at  Berlin. — As  soon  as  the  statue 
of  Frederick  the  Great  has  been  inaugurated, 
a great  act,  as  it  were,  of  Berlin  art-tendency 
will  have  been  accomplished.  Then,  four  of 
the  groups  on  the  Schlossbriicke  will  be  put 
up,  of  which  one  has  been  sculptured  by  Wolff 
at  Rome,  the  other  three  are  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Wickmann,  Drake,  and  Moller.  The 
staircase  of  the  great  theatre  will  soon  be 
ornamented  by  the  two  genii  of  Professor 
Tieck,  riding  on  a panther  and  a lion. 
Four  groups  modelled  by  Professor  Fischer 
will  be  placed  around  the  Column  of  Victory 
on  the  Place  of  Alliance.  Rauch  is  engaged 
with  the  statues  of  Generals  York  and 
Gneisenau,  which  will  be  placed  at  the  sides  of 
the  Bliicher  monument. 

Prague  Art-Union. — On  Easter  Monday  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  “ Society  of  Patriotic 
Art  Friends  ” was  opened  to  the  public.  The 
reports  are  unfavourable,  and  speak  of  an  utter 
deficiency  of  plastic  works,  and  a very  scanty 
display  of  works  from  home  artists.  From 
Munich,  however,  some  good  pictures  have 
been  sent,  like  those  of  Peter  Hess,  Heinlein, 
Morgenstern,  and  a great  many  more.  The 
Academy  of  Dusseldorf  was  also  duly  repre- 
sented by  Mevius  and  Schirmer;  and  Hiibner 
sent  his  famous  “Silesian  Weavers,”  a sort  of 
Communist  work  of  art.  From  Vienna,  Raid’s 
huge  canvass,  “ Reception  of  King  Manfred 
in  Lucrecia,”  attracted  notice. 

The  new  Picture  Gallery  of  Dresden. — Who 
does  not  know  the  old,  nearly  corroded  two- 
flighted  stone  staircase  of  the  so-called  Stall- 
gebuude  (stable-house)  at  Dresden — the  aged 
abode  of  so  many  art-jewels  and  treasures  ? 
But  already  rise  high  up  the  walls  of  the  new 
Museum,  which  will  be  contiguous  to  the 
Zwinger,  combining  the  whole  into  one  huge 
square.  In  two  years  more  the  transfer  of 
pictures  will  have  been  accomplished,  a thing 
rather  urgent,  as  last  summer  one  of  the 
(double)  ceilings  of  the  old  gallery  fell  in,  and 
caused  the  closing  of  the  establishment  for  a 
week.  It  is  contemplated  to  apportion  an  j 


especial  space  to  the  Madonna  del  Sisto  di 
Raffaelle,  probably  the  first  picture  in  the 
world.  It  is  said,  that  a German  artist  has 
proposed  to  Queen  Victoria  to  make  a copy  of 
the  Sixtine  Heavens-Queen,  for  London,  to  be 
placed  also  in  an  especial  building,  richly 
decorated.  But  the  execution  may  meet  with 
some  difficulty,  as  the  original  picture  is  pro- 
mised for  eight  years  to  come  to  different 
copying  artists,  according  to  a certain  turn. 

Reggio. — The  theatre  of  this  city  is  burnt 
to  cinders,  and  nothing  but  the  walls  left.  It 
had  been  built  in  1740  and  1/41,  by  the 
architect  Antonio  Cusini,  after  the  plan  of 
those  of  Verona  and  Modena,  as  it  is  said,  in 
the  short  time  of  180  days.  It  contained  160 
loggie  (boxes),  and  would  accommodate  up- 
wards of  1,000  persons. 

The  first  Annual  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1851. — It 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  founders  of  the  Art- 
Union  in  England  to  perceive,  how  the  human- 
izing results  of  art  are  spreading  hence  over 
the  whole  world.  According  to  an  article  in 
the  African  Journal  (20th  February  last),  this 
first  gathering  of  African  art  comprises  509 
articles  of  paintings,  models,  casts,  and  medals. 
The  names  of  the  prominent  artists  are, 
Messrs.  Bell,  Bowles,  Christian,  Chiappini, 
M'Dougall,  Newman,  Steedman,and  “a  lady.” 
Our  contemporary  also  duly  acknowledges  the 
judgment  and  discrimination  of  the  gentlemen 
forming  the  committee,  who  have  arranged 
the  subjects  placed  under  their  care  with  much 
skill  and  effect  in  a building  of  the  go- 
vernor’s garden.  In  the  same  number  of  the 
African  Journal  is  also  a leading  article,  in- 
scribed “ A Word  or  two  for  the  Fine  Arts,” 
whence  we  gather,  that  the  latest  works  on  art 
and  architecture  published  here,  are  known 
and  appreciated  at  even  this  distant  point  of 
South- Africa. 

Art  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  Brussels, — 
The  plans  for  the  building  about  to  be  erected 
in  the  yard  of  the  Musee  d’ Industrie  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  therein  the  works  of  art  of 
the  forthcoming  great  exhibition,  have  been 
laid  before  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
buildings  will  form  a parallelogram  in  the 
shape  of  the  Palais  d' Industrie,  with  a front  on 
the  Place  du  Musee.  To  the  four  principal 
galleries  which  occupy  the  four  sides  of  the 
parallelogram,  two  transversal  galleries  will  be 
added : the  latter  will  be  divided  in  compart- 
ments, especially  devoted  for  pictures  of  small 
dimensions.  The  galleries  will  be  built  of 
wood  and  lighted  from  the  roof.  The  trans- 
versal galleries  will  have  a lower  roof.  The 
six  galleries  forming  the  Exhibition  will  extend 
to  4,000  metres,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ade- 
quate to  the  greatest  amount  of  art-works 
likely  to  be  forwarded.  These  temporary 
buildings  will  communicate  with  the  Palais 
d' Industrie,  to  enable  the  public  to  inspect,  at 
the  same  time,  and  without  leaving  the  build- 
ing, the  Museums  of  Industry,  ancient  pic- 
tures, natural  history,  and  the  national  library. 
It  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Delacroix,  Diaz,  Cou- 
ture and  other  French  artists  will  send  works 
to  this  world-gathering  of  art  in  the  Belgian 
capital. 

BREACH  OF  CONTRACT  BY  A BUILDER. 

HICKS  AND  OTHERS  V.  BOREHAM  AND  SON. 

This  was  an  action  brought  at  Clerkenwell 
County  Court,  on  Monday,  May  5,  before  Mr. 
Moody,  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  are  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  the  parish  of  Hurst, 
in  the  counties  of  Berks  and  Wilts,  against  the 
defendants,  who  are  builders  and  contractors, 
of  26,  Wilmot-street,  Brunswick-square.  The 
plaintiffs  sought  to  recover  the  sum  of  12 1.  for 
money  paid  to  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Thirsk, 
builders  and  the  contractors  for  the  metropo- 
litan sewers,  for  relaying  a drain  to  the  com- 
mon sewer,  which  had  previously  been  con- 
tracted for  by  the  defendants,  and  which  it 
was  alleged  was  done  in  an  unworkmanlike 
manner. 

Mr.  Spencer,  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  that  his 
clients  were  trustees  of  a charity  called  “ Hicks’s 
Trust.”  That  belonging  to  this  trust  were  two 
j houses  in  Grove-street,  St.  Giles’s,  Nos.  21  and 
j 22.  That  in  the  year  1849,  the  authorities  of  the 
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parish  of  St.  Giles,  having  had  it  represented  to 
them  that  the  houses  in  question  were  not  in  good 
condition,  and  required  draining,  called  upon  the 
trustees  of  the  charity  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Sanitary  Law.  He,  Mr.  Spencer,  as  solicitor 
to  the  trust,  entered  into  a contract  with  the 
defendants  to  make  the  alterations  in  the  drains  at 
the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  foot,  for  which  the  defend- 
ants agreed  to  make  a complete  job  of  the  drainage 
to  the  common  sewer.  It  was  at  first  contemplated 
to  carry  the  sewer  into  George-street,  but  it  being 
ascertained  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  would 
have  demanded  20/.  for  license  so  to  do,  the  idea 
was  abandoned.  It  was  then  settled  to  carry  the 
drain  to  the  next  house,  which  communicated  with 
the  common  sewer.  When  the  work  was  done,  he 
paid  the  defendants  32/.  9s.  9d.  Shortly  after,  it 
was  found  to  be  so  badly  done  that  the  tenant  of 
the  house  No.  21,  who  was  a baker,  was  flooded 
out  of  his  bakehouse  by  the  soil  from  the  drains. 
Upon  this  being  discovered  the  defendants  came 
and  made  some  experiments.  They  said  the  diffi- 
culty arose  at  the  entrance  of  the  sewer,  which  being 
out  of  their  province,  not  being  their  work,  they 
could  not  rectify.  Upon  this  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  were  applied  to,  the  surveyors  of  whom 
pronounced  it  defective  and  bad  work,  and  at  once 
set  their  contractors  to  relay  the  drains. 

Witnesses  having  corroborated  the  above,  Mr. 
Spencer  called  Mr.  George  Frederick  Fry,  sur- 
veyor and  clerk  of  the  works  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  who  stated  that  the  cause  of  stoppage 
was  the  fixing  a 9-inch  drain-pipe  to  a 6-inch  drain- 
pipe, and  from  the  bad  levels  of  the  drains  as  well 
as  their  tortuous  direction.  The  drains  were  so 
badly  constructed,  that  he  at  once  ordered  their 
contractor  to  take  them  up.  Had  there  been 
a great  supply  of  water  it  would  not  have  pre- 
vented the  stoppage.  Could  not  tell  who  laid  the 
6 inch  pipes  down,  but  they  were  a very  common 
pipe,  and  decayed  : the  9-inch  pipes  were  very  good. 

An  attorney,  who  appeared  for  the  defendants, 
said  his  clients  could  not  be  answerable  for  other 
people’s  work.  That  he  should  prove  these  6-inch 
pipes  were  not  laid  down  by  the  defendants,  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  work  was  done  in  a workman- 
like manner. 

Mr.  Childerhouse,  foreman  to  the  defendants, 
deposed  to  having  superintended  the  job,  and  that 
ho  had  not  the  least  notion  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  he  affixed  his  9-iuch  pipe  to.  Had  there  been 
a proper  supply  of  water,  no  stoppage  would  have 
ensued.  Had  had  much  practice  in  laying  down 
pipes  and  drains,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  swearing 
that  the  drains  in  question  were  done  in  a work- 
manlike manner.  The  6 -inch  pipes  were  not  laid 
down  by  them. 

Mr.  Humphreys  was  then  called  to  prove  the 
reasonableness  of  his  charge,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  work  was  not  done  in  a workman- 
like manner.  That  since  he  had  relaid  it,  there  was 
no  complaint,  although  less  water  was  used  than 
previous  to  his  reconstructing  the  drains. 

His  Honour  said  it  was  clear  that  the  defendants 
were  not  liable  for  faulty  work  done  by  other  per- 
sons. It  was  proved  that  the  stoppage  arose  from 
the  6-inch  pipe,  and  that  the  defendants  did  not  lay 
i that  down.  With  respect  to  the  expense  incurred 
j in  relaying,  that  he  thought  the  defendants  should 
be  absolved.  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the 
drain  which  the  defendants  made,  it  was  his  opinion, 
from  the  practical  evidence  of  Mr.  Fry  and  Mr. 
Humphreys,  that  it  was  so  badly  executed  as  to 
make  it  indispensable  to  reconstruct  it.  As  no 
damage  had  been  proved  to  have  been  done,  he 
thought  a verdict  for  3/.  would  meet  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

Verdict  for  3/.,  and  costs  of  four  witnesses. 

The  case  excited  much  interest  amongst  the 
building  profession,  the  Court  being  crowded  with 
members  of  various  firms.  It  was  rumoured  that 
the  baker  whose  bakehouse  was  flooded  with  the 
j soil,  intended  to  sue  Messrs.  Boreham  for  the 
damage  done  to  his  flour  and  business. 


Substitute  for  Marine  Glue.  — A 
transparent  substance,  well  adapted  to  replace 
the  marine  glue  of  Jeffreys  for  many  purposes, 
particularly  where  a transparent  joint  is  re- 
quired, as  in  the  union  of  pieces  of  glass,  has 
been  invented  by  Mr.S.  Lenher,of  Philadelphia. 
The  composition  is  as  follows  : — Caoutchouc 
15  grains,  chloroform  2 ounces,  mastic  half  an 
ounce.  The  two  first-named  ingredients  are 
to  be  first  mixed  : after  the  gum  is  dissolved 
the  mastic  is  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
macerate  for  a week.  More  caoutchouc  may 
be  added  where  great  elasticity  is  desirable. 
The  convenience  of  its  application  with  a 
brush,  cold,  recommends  it  for  approval. — 
Franklin  Journal. 
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RESTORATION  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH’S, 
BOSTON. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  G.  G.  Place,  of 
Nottingham,  has  been  appointed  architect  to 
the  above  work,  the  committee  at  the  same 
time  appointing  Mr.  Scott  as  their  “ Con- 
sulting Architect.”  The  restorations  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Place  comprise,  amongst  others, 
new  tracery  and  stained  glass  to  east  window 
of  chancel;  new  reredos ; new  chancel  floor; 
complete  restorations  of  south-west  chapel, 
south  porch,  and  west  doorway;  restoration 
of  clerestory  statues ; chancel  screen ; re- 
moval of  organ;  reseating  nave  with  open 
oak  benches;  and  opening  the  magnificent 
lantern  of  the  tower.  The  inhabitants  and 
their  friends  have  raised  above  3,500/.  in  less 
than  two  months  towards  this  undertaking,  in 
addition  to  3,831/.  expended  upon  the  material 
fabric  in  1843-1846. 


PAINE’S  MAGNETO-ELECTRIC 
APPARATUS 

AND  THE  REAL  QUESTIONS  AT  ISSUE. 

As  some  of  our  contemporaries,  among 
whom  we  are  rather  surprised  to  see  the 
Atheneeum,  are  entirely  and  curiously  in  error 
as  to  the  actual  questions  at  issue  in  respect  to 
the  alleged  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the 
American  electrician,  Mr.  Paine,  we  deem  it 
worth  while,  as  these  questions  have  in  the 
meantime  assumed  an  aspect  of  decided  prac- 
tical importance  and  public  interest,  to  point 
them  out  with  a little  more  specialty  than  has 
yet  been  accorded  them, — and  this  we  feel  the 
more  induced  to  do,  that,  as  commentators, 
and  as  claiming  for  a countryman  of  our  own,  in 
the  event  of  their  truth  being  established,  those 
peculiar  views  which  seem  to  have  led  to,  or  at 
least  to  have  explained,  the  alleged  inventions 
and  discoveries, — we  in  particular  have  been 
charged,  by  implication,  with  ignorance  and 
error  by  the  very  parties  who  have  based  their 
own  criticisms  on  an  utterly  mistaken  view  of 
the  whole  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  a complete  mis- 
take to  assert,  as  one  writer  does,  that  there  is 
“nothing  new  or  extraordinary”  either  in  the 
apparatus  alleged  to  have  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Paine,  or  in  the  facts  alleged  to  have  been 
established  by  him.  There  is  decided  novelty 
in  both,  whatever  fallacy  or  unreality  there 
may  be  in  either.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  as 
complete  a mistake  to  assert  that  there  is  any- 
thing really  “new”  in  the  “views”  or 
“ notions  ” of  Mr.  Paine,  these  views  or 
notions  being,  moreover,  merely  his  mode  of 
attempting  to  explain  the  singular  facts  alleged 
to  have  been  established  by  the  action  of  his 
new  and  peculiar  magneto-electrical  apparatus. 

As  to  Mr.  Paine’s  “ mode  of  proceeding,” 

! apart  from  his  own  mere  “ notions,”  is  there 
1 “ nothing  new  or  extraordinary”  in  this? — 

“When  hydrogen  alone  is  wanted  the  negative  wire 
i is  made  continuous  and  free  to  act,  while  the  positive 
! is  interrupted  by  means  of  a small  glass  of  water, 

I into  which  the  broken  or  separate  sections  of  that 

i wire  are  dipped  without  contact.  On  the  con- 
) trary,  when  oxygen  alone  is  required,  the  positive 

I wire  is  made  continuous  and  the  negative  is  inter - 
' rupted.  When  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  to 
; be  eliminated,  as  in  the  ordinary  magneto -electric 
r machine,  both  wires  are  made  continuous,  or 
j i neither  is  interrupted.  ’ ’ 

New  and  extraordinary  as  the  two  former 

I I of  these  allegations  are,  they  only  constitute 
|<  one  element  in  the  real  “ question”  at  issue 
j:  as  to  Mr.  Paine’s  mode  of  proceeding.  By 

ii  means  of  this  one  element  of  novelty  pecu- 
ii  liarity  of  action  is  alleged  to  be  obtained  in 
fit  the  magneto-electric  machine.  By  another, 

Ii  namely  the  association  of  water  with  a pecu- 
1 liarly  formed  helix,  intensity  of  action  is  al- 
1 leged  to  be  obtained ; and  by  yet  another 
M novelty,  namely  the  invention  of  a peculiar 
Be  electrode,  the  safety  of  this  peculiar  and 
ii  intense  action  is  said  to  be  insured.*  Here 

* The  “ eatalizing”  of  nascent  hydrogen,  by  means  of 
it  turpentine,  without  any  visible  expenditure  of  carbon  or 
Jt  turpentine  ou  the  hydrogen  so  “ catalized,”  constitutes 
i a another  element  in  the  actual  questions  at  issue,  the  recog- 
i It  nition  of  which,  as  such,  might  have  been  also  insisted  on 

I Mi  in  the  above  enumeration.  As  for  the  conversion  of  water 
s solely  into  hydrogen,  or  solely  iuto  oxygen,  that  question 
i* 1  is  implied  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  action  of  Paine's  ap- 
j>  par  at  us  -.  we  have  something  more  to  say  on  this  subject, 
lu  however. 


are  three  great  points  in  Mr.  Paine’s  preten- 
sions, which  must  be  recognised,  however 
speedily  they  may  be  thereupon  refuted,  and 
to  overlook  these,  and  not  to  recognise  their 
novelty  at  least,  betrays  a “ sad  ignorance  ” 
indeed  of  the  present  state  of  electrical  or 
magneto-electrical  science. 

Then,  again,  as  to  Mr.  Paine’s  “new views  ” 
or  “ notions,”  it  seems  to  be  imagined  that 
it  is  sought  to  overturn  the  “scientific  fact  ” 
that  “ oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  combination 
give  us  that  valuable  fluid  ” water ! Now 
neither  Mr.  Paine’s  “ facts”  nor  “ his  notions” 
necessarily  do  so.  Not  only  would  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  combination  still  give  us 
water ; but  water  would  still  give  us  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  as  indeed  is  plainly  stated  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Paine  himself.  The  following 
“ notions”  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  we  are  in- 
duced here  to  quote  from  his  collected  works, 
as  they  seem  to  have  been  written,  in  the  spirit 
of  foresight,  for  this  very  purpose  and  occa- 
sion : — 

“ Even  if  it  should  be  ultimately  found  that 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  the  same  matter  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  electricity,  or  that  two  or  three 
elements  in  different  proportions  constitute  all 
bodies,  the  great  doctrines  of  chemistry,  the  theory 
of  definite  proportions,  and  the  specific  attractions 
of  bodies,  must  remain  immutable.  The  causes  of 
the  difference  of  form  of  the  body  supposed  to 
be  elementary  must  then  be  ascertained,  and  the 
only  change  in  the  science  would  be  that  those  sub- 
stances now  considered  as  jrrimarg  elements  must 
be  considered  as  secondary 

“ The  improvements  taking  place  in  the  methods 
of  examining  bodies  are  constantly  changing  the 
opinions  of  chemists  wi.th  respect  to  their  nature, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  real  in- 
destructible principle  has  been  yet  discovered. 
Matter  may  ultimately  be  found  to  be  the  same  in 
essence,  differing  only  in  the  arrangements  of  its 
particles,  or  two  or  three  simple  substances  may 
produce  all  the  varieties  of  compound  bodies.  The 
results  of  our  operations  must  be  considered  as 
offering,  at  best,  approximations  only  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  things,  and  should  never  be  ex- 
alted as  a standard  to  estimate  the  resources  of 
nature.” — Vol.  iv.,  p.  132. 

“ We  know  nothing  of  the  true  elements  be- 
longing to  nature  ; but  as  far  as  we  can  reason  from 
the  relations  of  the  properties  of  matter,  hydrogen 
is  the  substance  which  approaches  nearest  to  what 
the  elements  may  be  supposed  to  be.” — Yol.  iv., 
p.  359. 

“ If  that  sublime  idea  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of 
Newton  should  be  true,  namely,  that  there  is  only 
one  species  of  matter,  the  different  chemical  as  well 
as  mechanical  forms  of  which  are  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  its  particles,  then,  a method 
of  analyzing  these  forms  may  probably  be  found 
in  their  relations  to  radiant  matter.” — Yol.  iv., 
p.  164. 

Sir  Humphrey  seems  to  have  actually  anti- 
cipated the  discovery  of  just  such  inventions 
as  those  claimed  by  Mr.  Paine,  and  whatever 
be  the  real  merits  of  these  (and  however 
favourably  we  may  have  been  impressed  with 
a belief  in  their  versimilitude,  we  remain  as 
open  as  ever  to  conviction  of  their  fallacy  or 
falsity,  whenever  the  evidence  may  appear  to 
lead  to  that  conclusion),  nevertheless,  we  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  Sir  Humphrey’s  an- 
ticipations will  yet  be  realised.  But  it  is  not  by 
the  merely  “quasi-scientific”  that  60  sublime 
an  idea  and  discovery  as  that  just  referred  to 
will  be  either  realized  on  the  one  hand,  or 
appreciated  on  the  other. 

As  to  the  novelty  of  Mr.  Paine’s  explanatory 
hypothesis  or  notion,  in  which  hypothesis  the 
writer  in  the  Atheneeum,  as  well  as  others,  has 
been  led  to  think  that  the  whole  strength  of  his 
claim  lies,  let  us  see  how  it  is  even  as  to  that 
point.  Mr.  Paine  thinks,  according  to  Dr. 
Foster,  in  the  Scientific  American,  that  oxygen 
may  be  composed  of  one  substance  and  positive 
electricity,  while  the  same  substance  with 
negative  electricity  may  be  hydrogen  : — 

“ May  not  water,  combined  with  two  different 
imponderable  principles,  one  acting  the  negative 
and  the  other  the  positive  part,  constitute  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  may  not  these  two  ethereal 
principles  be  what  some  excellent  electricians  have 
called  the  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity  ? And 
may  they  not  form  fire  by  their  attraction  or  neutral 


approximation  ? Then,  whenever  they  are  dis- 
charged, water  would  appear,  and  if  they  were  dis- 
charged when  one  portion  of  water  was  in  chemical 
union  with  other  matter  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
other  portion  free  from  elastic  matter  should  not  fix 
itself,  which  would  account  for  oxidation.” 

Now,  although  this  be  essentially  Mr. 
Paine’s  “ new  view,”  the  words  in  which  this 
“ quasi-scientific  ” novelty  is  here  quoted,  are 
those  of  Sir  H.  Davy  himself! 

We  trust,  now  that  we  have  “robbed  it 
of  (some  at  least  of)  its  absurdities,”  and 
shown  where  some  of  the  “ errors  some- 
where ” lie,  that  “ the  question  ” at  issue, 
whatever  be  its  real  merits,  will  appear 
in  a somewhat  different  light  from  that  in 
which  it  has  been  lately  misrepresented,  and 
that  henceforth  writers  in  respectable  journals 
will  take  a little  more  care  how  they  charge 
others  with  ignorance  or  absurdity  on  such  a 
subject  merely  in  consequence  of  labouring  in 
error  as  to  it  themselves. 

The  plan  and  description  of  a double  appa- 
ratus on  Paine’s  principle,  with  a simple  move- 
ment by  means  of  a weight,  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  contemporary  columns.  As  the 
principle  appears  to  be  the  6ame,  however, 
as  that  already  treated  of,  although  the  ar- 
rangements are  necessarily  different,  we  need 
not  describe  this  new  apparatus  under  pre- 
sent circumstances. 


PRESERVATION  OF  OAK. 

In  your  last  number  of  The  Builder, 
“T.  M.  H.”  asks  to  be  informed  what  will 
prevent  oak  mullions,  or  any  other  work  left 
of  its  natural  colour,  splitting  from  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  wind.  1 am  not  certain,  or 
ever  heard,  that  any  process  can  entirely  pre- 
vent the  wood  so  exposed  from  splitting;  but 
the  following  maybe  found  to  have  some  good 
effects.  The  oak  to  be  used  for  mullions,  or 
any  kind  of  joiner’s  work,  exposed  and  not 
painted,  should  be  entirely  of  the  heart  of  the 
tree ; and  the  lighter  the  colour  of  the  wood  the 
better  to  be  depended  on. 

To  season  it : — The  nearer  the  timber  ap- 
proaches the  dimensions  required  from  the  saw 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  get  seasoned.  It  should 
be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a building,  and 
sheltered  from  the  extremities  of  the  wind  and 
rain.  Place  one  piece  upon  another,  inter- 
posing blocks  between  them ; and  that  the 
timber  may  not  cleave,  but  dry  equally,  daub  it 
over  with  cow  dung.  Thus  it  must  remain 
at  least  twelve  months.  After  this  saw  it  to 
the  size  required ; then  lay  it  in  a tank  or  pool 
of  water  for  several  hours ; from  thence  into 
a copper  of  boiling  water,  continuing  boiling 
for  one  or  more  hours,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  timber  (steaming  the  wood  no  doubt 
would  be  nearly  as  good) : afterwards  it  should 
be  placed  upright  to  drain  on  the  north  side  of 
a building,  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and 
gradually,  within  three  or  four  months,  to  the 
sun,  when  it  may  be  used  for  its  respective 
work. 

The  above  suggestions  may  be  found  to 
counteract,  to  a very  great  degree,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  and  wind  on  timber  ; but  I am 
disposed  to  think  but  few  carpenters  or 
joiners  will  take  the  trouble  to  efl’ect  it  by  the 
process  recommended,  from  the  length  of  time 
required. 

Much  may  likewise  be  done  by  the  choice  of 
oak  grown  upon  a chalky  soil,  and  felled  at 
midwinter  (instead  of  the  spring),  and  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  moon,  and  immediately 
barked  and  planked ; and  then  lay  the  planks 
in  some  pool  or  running  stream  fora  few  days, 
and  afterwards  dry  them  in  the  air  and  sun 
gradually  : they  will  neither  cast,  twine,  nor, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  ever  rift  or  cleave. 

w.  c.  s. 


Chelsea  College. — A petition,  numer- 
ously and  respectably  signed,  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Commissioners  of  this  Royal 
Hospital  from  the  inhabitants  of  Chelsea  for 
the  removal  of  the  ugly  and  unwholesome 
dead  walls  now  surrounding  the  grounds  and 
obstructing  tlie  view  of  that  national  institu- 
tion. 
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MACHINES  FOR  WORKING  AND 
POLISHING  MARBLE.* 

For  cutting  slabs  of  marble  into  narrow 
ieces,  such  as  shelves,  and  which  is  effected 
y hand  with  grub  saws,  a machine  called  a 
ripping  bed  is  employed,  in  which  as  many  cuts 
as  may  be  required  in  the  one  slab  are  effected 
simultaneously,  by  an  equal  number  of  circular 
saws  with  smooth  edges,  revolving  vertically, 
and  fed  as  usual  with  sand  and  water.  This 
machine,  represented  in  fig.  3,  consists  of  a 
bench  about  12  or  14  feet  long,  6 or  7 wide, 
and  about  2 feet  6 inches  high  : upon  the  top 


Fig.  4. 


The  saws  having  been  adjusted  to  the 
required  distances  for  the  widths  of  the  slips 
to  be  cut,  and  fixed  by  the  side  screws,  the 
slab  of  marble  is  embedded  in  sand  upon  the 
platform,  and  the  edge  of  every  saw  is  sur- 
rounded on  one  side  with  a small  heap  of 
moist  sand.  The  saws  are  then  6et  in  motion 
so  as  to  cut  upwards,  and  the  platform  is 
slowly  traversed  under  the  saws  by  the  weight, 
which  keeps  the  slab  of  marble  constantly 
pressing  against  the  edges  of  the  revolving 
saws,  until  the  slab  is  entirely  divided  into 
slips. 

When  the  saws  are  new  they  nearly  reach 
the  upper  surface  of  the  platform,  and  a mo- 
derate thickness  of  sand,  just  sufficient  to  form 
a bed  for  the  slab  of  marble,  raises  it  high 
enough  to  allow  the  saws  to  pass  entirely 
through  the  thickness  of  the  slab  ; but  as  the 
saws  are  reduced  in  diameter  by  wear,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  employ  a thicker  layer  of 
sand,  or  to  use  a supplementary  platform  to 
raise  the  slab  to  the  proper  height.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  an  improvement  has  been 
recently  introduced  by  mounting  the  axis  of 
the  saws  in  a vertical  slide,  which  is  adjusted 
by  a rack  and  pinion,  so  as  to  allow  the  edges 


* See  page  239,  ante. 


of  the  bench  is  fixed  two  rails,  upon  which  a 
platform  mounted  on  pulleys  is  drawn  slowly 
forward  by  a weight.  The  horizontal  axis 
carrying  the  saws  revolves  about  9 inches 
above  the  platform,  and  to  ensure  the  rotation 
of  the  saws,  the  axis  is  provided  with  a 
projecting  rib  or  feather  extending  its  whole 
length.  The  saws  are  made  as  circular  plates, 
about  1 7 inches  diameter  when  new.  The  saws, 
or  cutters,  are  clamped  between  two  collars 
about  6 inches  diameter,  fitted  so  as  to  slide 
upon  the  spindle,  and  be  retained  at  any  part 
of  its  length  by  side  screws. 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


of  the  saw  to  penetrate  exactly  to  the  required 
depth. 

Circular  pieces  of  marble,  such  as  the  tops 
of  round  tables,  and  other  objects,  from  about 
6 feet  diameter  to  the  small  circular  dots 
sometimes  used  in  tesselated  pavements,  are 
sawn  to  the  circular  form  by  means  of  revolving 
cylindrical  cutters,  constructed  on  much  the 
same  principle  as  crown  saws  for  wood.  The 
slab  to  be  sawn  is  placed  horizontally  on  a 
bench,  and  the  axis  of  the  machine  works  verti- 
cally above  it  in  cylindrical  bearings,  which 
allow  the  spindle  to  slide  through  them,  so  as 
to  be  elevated  or  depressed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  spindle  is  suspended  at  the 
upper  end  by  a swing  collar  attached  to  a 
connecting  rod,  that  is  jointed  to  the  middle 
of  a horizontal  lever.  The  weight  of  the  ver- 
tical rod  and  cutter  supplies  the  pressure  for 
the  cutting,  and  the  whole  is  raised  for  the 
admission  of  the  work  by  a rope  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  lever,  and  passed  over  a pulley 
as  shown  in  fig.  4. 

For  circles  of  small  diameter,  the  cutters 
are  made  as  hollow  cylinders  of  sheet  iron  of 
various  diameters,  and  each  attached  by  screws 
to  a circular  disk  of  cast  iron,  as  shown  in 
section  in  fig.  6.  The  cutter  is  screwed  on 
j the  lower  end  of  the  spindle,  just  the  same  as 


a chuck  on  a lathe  mandrel,  except  that  the 
spindle  is  placed  vertical  instead  of  horizontal. 
To  ensure  free  access  for  the  sand  and  water 
beneath  the  cutter,  one  or  two  notches,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  are  generally 
made  in  the  lower  edge. 

For  large  circles,  the  apparatus  is  made 
stronger  than  that  shown  in  fig.  4,  and  the 
vertical  spindle  is  fitted  at  its  lower  extremity 
with  a circular  plate,  to  which  is  bolted  a 
wooden  cross,  shown  in  plan  in  fig.  7,  and  in 
elevation  in  fig.  8 : the  cross  has  radial  grooves 
about  18  inches  long  near  the  outer  extremities 
of  the  four  arms.  The  cutters  consist  of  de- 
tached plates  of  iron  from  6 to  18  inches  long, 
of  various  widths,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  work.  The  cutters  are  curved  as  seg- 
ments of  a cylinder,  of  the  particular  diameter 
they  are  required  to  cut,  and  are  each  rivetted 
to  a clamp  that  passes  through  the  radial 
groove,  and  is  retained  by  a wedge.  The 
number  and  length  of  the  cutters  is  solely  a 
matter  of  convenience,  as  a single  cutter,  when 
put  in  rotation,  would  make  a circular  groove, 
and  several  cutters  are  only  employed  in  order  to 
expedite  the  process.  But  every  different 
diameter  requires  a different  curve  in  the 
cutters,  and  which  must  all  be  placed  at 
exactly  the  proper  distance  from  the  centre  of 
rotation. 

The  horizontal  bench  upon  which  the  marble 
is  laid,  is  generally  a temporary  structure,  ad- 
justed to  suit  the  thickness  of  the  object  to  be 
sawn.  Works  of  large  diameter  are  seldom 
more  than  one  or  two  inches  thick,  but  those 
of  small  diameter  are  frequently  much  thicker, 
and  sometimes  three  or  four  thin  pieces  are 
cemented  upon  each  other,  and  cut  at  one 
operation.  Short  pillars  are  sometimes  sawn 
out  of  an  irregular  block  in  a similar  manner, 
instead  of  being  chipped  and  turned.  And  it 
has  been  proposed  that  long  cylinders,  and  tubes 
of  stone,  should  be  cut  with  cylinders  of  sheet 
iron  of  corresponding  length,  put  in  rotation, 
and  supplied  with  sand  and  water. 

Marble  works  of  small  and  medium  size, 
are  ground  flat  upon  horizontal  revolving  laps, 
after  the  same  general  method  as  that  pursued 
by  the  lapidary,  but  with  a proportionate  in- 
crease of  size  in  the  lap,  which  is  supplied  as 
usual  with  sand  and  water.  rIhe  laps  for 
marble  works  are  made  as  circular  plates  of 
cast-iron,  from  6 to  14  feet  diameter,  and 
about  3 inches  thick  when  new  : they  are 
mounted  in  various  ways  upon  vertical  spindles, 
so  that  their  upper  sides  or  faces  may  be  about 
2 feet  6 inches  above  the  ground.  Across  the 
face  of  the  lap,  or  as  it  is  called  the  sanding  platey 
one  or  two  strong  square  bars  of  wood,  faced 
with  iron,  are  fixed  so  that  their  lower  sides 
may  just  avoid  touching  the  face  of  the  lap, 
and  their  edges  present  perpendicular  faces, 
from  5 to  6 inches  high,  at  right  angles  to  the 
face  of  the  lap.  The  wooden  bars  serve  as 
stops  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  carried 
round  by  the  lap,  and  also  as  guides  to  ensure 
the  work  being  ground  square. 

The  piece  of  marble  is  laid  flat  upon  the  lap, 
with  the  face  to  be  ground  downwards,  and 
the  side  of  the  work  in  contact  with  the  guide 
bar.  Water  is  allowed  to  drip  upon  the  plate 
from  a cistern  fixed  above,  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  sand  are  thrown  on  as  required.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  the  workman  leans 
upon  the  marble,  the  position  of  which  is 
shifted  occasionally  to  expose  both  the  work 
and  the  lap  to  an  equal  amount  of  wear,  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  ridges,  but  which  is 
less  likely  to  occur  with  iron  laps  used  for 
grinding  large  surfaces  of  marble,  than  when 
small  objects  are  applied  upon  lead  laps,  as  by 
the  lapidary  and  mechanician. 

The  one  side  of  the  marble  having  been 
reduced  to  a flat  surface,  the  work  is  turned 
over  to  grind  the  adjoining  face,  and  the  first 
face  is  held  in  contact  with  the  perpendicular 
side  of  the  guide  bar,  in  order  to  present  the 
second  face  of  the  work  to  the  lap  at  right 
angles  to  the  first.  When  two  pieces  of  similar 
size  are  to  be  ground  each  on  the  one  face  and 
two  edges,  as  for  the  upright  sides  of  a 
chimney-piece,  the  two  pieces  of  marble  are 
cemented  together  back  to  back  with  plaster 
of  Paris  (a  process  that  is  called  lining),  and 
the  pair  are  ground  as  one  piece  on  all  four 
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faces : in  this  case  the  flat  sides  are  first 
ground  parallel  to  each  other,  or  of  equal 
thickness  on  the  two  edges,  and  the  latter  are 
then  ground  square  by  placing  the  sides  in 
contact  with  the  guide  bar. 

When  the  lap  is  of  moderate  size,  one  guide 
bar  only  is  employed,  and  it  is  fixed  across 
the  diameter  of  the  plate,  which  then  allows  of 
two  workmen  being  employed  on  the  opposite 
sides;  but  large  grinding  plates  sometimes 
have  two  or  three  bars  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances across  the  face,  and  four  or  six  work- 
men may  then  be  employed  at  the  same  time 
upon  separate  pieces  of  marble. 

The  sand  and  water  are  continually  thrown 
from  the  lap  by  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the 
large  size  of  the  works  sometimes  applied 
prevents  the  use  of  a rim  standing  up  above 
the  level  of  the  lap  to  catch  the  wet,  as  used 
by  lapidaries.  Every  workman,  therefore, 
stands  within  a kind  of  trough  like  a box, 
about  three  feet  high,  without  a top  or  back  : 
the  troughs  serve  as  a protection  to  the  work- 
men, who  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  a 
continued  shower  of  sand  and  water. 

The  surfaces  of  large  slabs  are  in  some  cases 
ground  upon  revolving  plates  : in  this  case  the 
axis  is  placed  entirely  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  and  the  slab  is  traversed  by  two  men 
over  the  face  of  the  plate  to  grind  it  equally, 
but  the  machine  next  described  is  better 
adapted  for  large  slabs  of  marble  requiring 
tolerable  accuracy.* 


THOROUGHFARES  OF  LONDON. 

As  the  town  spreads  and  population  increases, 
the  great  causeways  of  intercourse  are  more 
thronged  with  carriages,  omnibuses,  and 
wains.  The  streams  of  foot  passengers  also 
concentrate  in  the  same  lines  of  traffic,  and 
■were  it  not  that  the  public  conveyances  take 
the  greater  numbers,  our  footways  should  now 
be  thronged  to  suffusion,  and  the  same  incon- 
venience felt  on  them  that  is  experienced  in 
the  driftways. 

Those  trunk  lines  of  communication,  such 
as  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  and  Holborn, 
which  were  all-sufficient  for  a city  of  five 
miles  diameter,  and  for  a population  of  one 
million,  are  closely  packed  now  that  the  bills 
of  mortality  traverse  nearly  twice  that  extent, 
and  contain  double  that  number  of  living 
souls;  and  as  the  habitations  and  numbers 
are  extended,  so,  in  the  same  ratio,  must  the 
construction  of  public  thoroughfares  be  felt. 
That  main  tube  or  pipe  which  might  serve  for 
the  distribution  of  water  to  a second  or  third- 
rate  town,  would  not  suffice  for  a great  city ; 

i and  so,  in  like  manner,  will  the  leading  streets 
be  inadequate  to  the  objects  of  free  circulation, 

1 when  the  mass  of  human  life  seeking  a free 
access  through  arterial  ducts  to  the  Bank  (the 
great  curricle  of  the  body  corporate),  becomes 

ii  impeded  or  stagnated  in  circulation. 

In  our  city  there  are  but  two  of  these 
; great  arteries,  the  Strand  and  its  continuation 
•(which,  from  St.  Mary’s  to  the  Exchange,  may 
n be  called  the  via  sacra),  and  Holborn : when 
none  of  these  is  under  repair,  then  the  tide  of 
I commerce  is  turned  in  a fearful  eddy  through 
Ithe  bye-lanes,  and  by  circuitous  as  well  as 
awkward  routes,  toward  their  destination  : 
t it  seldom  happens  that  both  are  free  at  the 
;same  time,  and  at  the  present  moment,  not  only 
' both  of  these,  but  most  of  the  great  leading 
(streets  are  broken  up  and  subjected  to  the  slow 
.process  of  bedding,ramming,  and  re-cementing. 

The  principal  cause  of  these  upturnings  of 
Ithe  adamantine  crust  is  the  perpetual  changing 
jlof  gas  and  water  pipes  ; which  latter  in  parti- 
ncular,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Government  will 
■either  take  into  hand,  or  bestow  on  some  indi- 
jividual  corporate  management. 

Little  can  be  objected  to  the  condition  of 
iitlie  minor  streets  of  London,  which  are  su- 
perior to  those  perhaps  of  any  other  city,  but 
tstill  they  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  traffic  of 
lomnibuses  and  heavy  wains,  for  which  the 
’kvhole  of  the  great  gangways  are  insufficient, 
'®ven  when  all  open  and  free.  It  is,  therefore, 
imanifest  that  some  other,  or  third  line  of  route, 

5 is  much  to  be  desired  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
embarrassing the  two  central  trunk  lines. 

* To  be  continued, 


It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
right  direction  for  this  central  city  road,  for  it 
is  plain  that  a course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river  would  be  the  most  appropriate,  as  being 
the  most  convenient  for  commerce  and  for  the 
disembarrassment  of  the  streets : as  heavy 
waggons  proceed  at  a walking  pace,  all  light 
vehicles  and  passenger  carriages  needing  de- 
spatch, are  impeded  by  turnings-ofF,  cross  pur- 
poses, deliveries,  and  dead  locks  of  the  mer- 
chandize wains  ; therefore  the  line  of  the  wharfs 
and  river  stores  is  clearly  the  most  eligible. 

Many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  to  continue  Thames-street  west- 
ward towards  the  Temple  ; but  here  again  is  a 
dead  lock,  which,  if  passed  by  a loop  line  on 
the  mud  outside  the  garden,  might  resume  its 
marginal  course  as  far  as  Hungerford;  yet  the 
boldest  innovator  must  stop  appalled  at  the 
obstacles  presented  by  Privy  Gardens,  and  so 
on  to  Westminster,  unless  he  again  take  mud 
and  skirt  the  stream  fairly  on  to  Westminster- 
bridge. 

The  enormous  expense  of  purchasing  valu- 
able mansions  or  business  foundations  is  the 
real  obstacle  in  the  way,  for  no  railway  (great 
though  their  performances  have  been)  has  ever 
had  to  deal  with  the  purchase  and  demolition 
of  so  much  property. 

The  river  line  under  high  water  mark,  al- 
though the  more  expensive  in  practication, 
would  certainly  be  the  cheaper  in  attainment, 
for  with  the  corporate  sanction  it  would  cost 
nothing. 

So  many  plans  have  been  given  in  The 
Builder  for  a causeway  and  quay  wall  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them,  or  any  of 
them ; but  whatever  may  be  done  in  this  re- 
spect, the  public  would  be  much  benefited 
and  the  great  trade  of  the  City  facilitated,  if 
sewage,  water,  and  gas  companies  were  conso- 
lidate under  one  authoritative  supervision,  and 
more  particularly  the  water  companies,  the 
whole  of  which  should  be  fused  under  one 
direction,  to  save  the  community  from  the 
perpetual  disruption  of  the  highways  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  pour  in  an  equable  and  unfailing 
supply  of  that  element  which  is  at  present 
drawn  from  the  most  polluted  sources. 

Quondam. 
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Land  Drainage,  Embankment,  and  Irrigation. 

By  James  Donald,  C.E.  Orr  and  Co., 

London. 

This  is  one  of  Richardson’s  Rural  Hand- 
books. It  will  probably  be  found  useful  in 
town  as  well  as  country,  as  some  of  its  pages 
refer  to  town  drainage  specially,  and  others  in- 
directly. The  following  remarks  on  depth  and 
permanency  of  drainage  may  he  offered  as  a 
specimen  of  the  author’s  style  of  handling  his 
subject : — 

“Permanency  is  one  object  which  should 
always  be  kept  in  view  in  draining,  and  this 
can  only  be  attained  by  adopting  a consider- 
able depth.  Shallow  drains  are  exposed  to 
injury  by  various  causes,  from  which  deep 
drains  are  exempt,  such  as  pressure  on  the 
surface,  the  change  of  temperature,  the  bur- 
rowing of  vermin,  the  penetration  of  roots,  and 
the  irregular  entrance  of  impure  water : all 
these  tend  to  keep  the  earth  around  a shallow 
drain  in  a state  of  change  which  must  con- 
siderably endanger  its  stability.  The  failure 
of  draining  hitherto  has  been  owing  more  to 
want  of  skill  and  care  in  cutting  the  drains, 
and  placing  the  materials  therein,  than  to  in- 
sufficiency of  depth.  Yet,  when  the  effects 
arising  from  the  above  causes  are  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  failure  has  often  been  accele- 
rated by  the  want  of  a suitable  depth.” 

The  following  particulars  may  be  of  use  to 
some  of  our  readers  : — 

“ With  the  variations  which  occur  in  soils, 
and  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  give  more  than  a general 
idea  of  the  expense  of  draining.  An  outline  of 
the  principal  items  of  expense  may,  however, 
be  attempted,  to  assist  those  requiring  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

If  the  drains  are  14  feet  apart,  the  number 
of  poles  or  roods  (16£  feet)  in  an  acre,  wall  be 


1S8L  and  if  the  depth  is  33  inches,  the  cutting 
may  perhaps  be  done  for  3d.  per  pole,  or 
21.  7s.  l^d.  per  acre.  In  strong  or  hard  sub- 
soils, it  would  cost  considerably  more;  but 
often  with  proper  tools,  active  workmen,  and 
good  management,  it  need  not  exceed  the  above 
sum.  Each  acre  would  require  3,1  lo£  pipes  of 
12  inches  in  length,  and  those  of  2 inches 
bore  may  cost,  on  an  average,  18s.  per  1,000 
or  2Z.  16s.  per  acre.  Collars  will  cost  about 
half  the  price  of  the  pipes,  or  ll.  8s.  per  acre 
making  altogether,  for  tiles  and  cutting! 
6/.  Lis.  l5d.  per  acre.  If  the  tiles  are  15  inches 
long,  they  will  be  worth  about  3s.  7d.  per 
1,000  more  than  those  12  inches  long,  sup- 
posing the  value  of  the  latter  to  be  18s.  per 
1,000.  The  number  of  collars  required  will 
also  be  one- fifth  less,  and  this  will  make  a 
difference  of  about  Is.  9*d.  per  1,000  feet,  or 
5s.  7d.  per  acre.  If  one  instead  of  two-inch 
pipes  are  used,  the  expense  may  be  reduced 
probably  as  much  as  35s.  per  acre. 

Supposing  the  drains  to  be  40  feet  apart,  the 
number  of  poles  in  each  acre  would  be  sixty- 
six,  and  if  the  depth  were  4 feet,  the  cutting 
would  probably  cost  on  an  average  6d.  per 
pole,  or  33s.  per  acre.  1,089  tiles,  12  inches 
long,  would  be  required  per  acre,  and  the  cost 
of  these,  at  18s.  per  1,000,  would  be  19s.  5d. 
per  acre.  Collars  at  half  the  price  would 
be  9s.  8£d.,  making,  for  cutting  and  tiles, 
3 1.  2s.  l£d.  per  acre.” 


The  Rookeries  of  London,  Past,  Present,  and 

Prospective.  By  Thomas  Beames,  M.A., 

Preacher  and  Assistant  of  St.  James’s,’ 

Westminster.  Bosworth,  Regent-street. 
This  is  a subject  teeming  with  interest— pain- 
ful and  plaintive.  The  working  preacher  is 
just  the  man  whose  opportunities  enable  him 
to  treat  such  a subject  fully  and  efficiently. 
The  author  deprecates  the  necessity  which  im- 
pelled him  to  adopt  a tone  of  apparent  levity 
in  order  to  insure  general  attention  to  a sub- 
ject of  such  grave  importance.  It  is  not  the 
author,  however,  who  has  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  that,  but  the  levity-loving  public, 
whose  sympathies,  nevertheless,  when  they  are 
excited,  want  nothing  in  warmth  or  tender- 
ness. In  this  very  readable  volume  they  will 
find  enough  to  excite  them,  and,  we  hope,  to 
leave  a lasting  impression,  all  the  more  that 
the  tragedy  is  relieved  by  a little  comedy  oc- 
casionally. 

The  right  feeling  and  charity  of  the  reverend 
author  in  the  following  remarks  we  think 
merit  quotation  even  in  our  limited  columns  : — 

“ It  may  be  very  well  to  plead  that  the 
miserable  condition  of  Rookeries  is  owing  to 
the  habits  of  the  labouring  population ; that 
the  sum  of  money  spent  in  public-houses  bears 
a large  proportion,  we  forget  the  exact  amount, 
to  the  poor-rates  of  the  country.  Are  there 
no  Rookeries,  then,  in  foreign  cities  where 
drunkenness  is  rare?— do  not  wretched  and 
dear  dwellings  produce  recklessness  and  dis- 
gust, which  in  this  country  vent  themselves  in 
intoxication  rather  than  cabals,  factions,  and 
insurrections  ? 

Men,  even  in  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
whose  homes  are  not  comfortable,  seek  other 
resorts,  though  not  confined  to  a single  room, 
and  use  stimulants  too,  though  not  always 
such  as  produce  inebriety.  But  the  reading 
room,  and  the  society  to  which  the  purchase 
of  intoxicating  liquor  is  not  the  passport, 
supply  a refuge  in  the  one  case,  which  in  the 
other  the  tap-room  alone  affords. 

We  want  a large,  comprehensive,  national 
remedy.  We  must  have  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Let  it  discard  as  much  as  possible  that  tech- 
nical language  which  renders  so  many  of  these 
documents  inoperative : let  it  be  compiled  by 
practical  men.  Let  nuisances.  Rookeries, 
fever  courts,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  die  the  death  : 
let  them  be  replaced,  not  by  shops  for  the 
tradesman,  but  by  dwellings  for  the  working 
man : let  the  number  of  inmates  for  each 
house  be  fixed,  the  due  supply  of  water  regu- 
lated by  some  provision  which  shall  bring 
Water  Companies  to  their  senses.  Let  each 
family  have  a sitting-room  and  at  least  two 
bed- rooms.  This  may  be  done  not  merely  at 
little  cost,  but  at  a remunerative  outlay  : it  has 
been  proved  by  those  lodging-houses  which 
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have  been  lately  erected  in  St.  Pancras  and 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis..  On  the  ad- 
juncts to  such  colonies  we  will  not  dwell : there 
is  here  a noble  field  for  ingenuity,  philanthropy, 
and  religion  : our  space  only  allows  us  thus 
generally  to  allude  to  the  subject. 


Harrington’s  Desideratum,  for  the  Age.  A 
Masonic  Work  wherein  the  first  Principles 
which  constitute  Nature  are  explained,  as  well 
as  certain  other  Natural  Phenomena,  the 
Cause  of  Poverty  and  Distress  ( that  dire 
disease  which  is  now  prey  mg  on  the  vitals  of 
mankind ) shown,  and  the  Remedy  that  will 
remove  this  Disease  and  restore  all  to  Health 
and  Happiness  pointed  out.  Gilbert,  Patei- 
noster-row. 

We  have  given  full  scope  to  the  title  of  this 
little  book  in  order  that  the  author  might 
thereby  at  once  be  allowed  to  state  its  objects 
in  his  own  way.  A change,  he  believes,  is  at 
hand,  whereby  these  objects  will  be  attained. 
Free-masonryisthe  true  mother-church  which  is 
to  lead  us  all  safely  through  to  a new  state  of 
things,  and  Government  must  act  the  part  of  a 
father  to  the  people  while  masonry  is  engaged 
with  these  onerous  maternal  duties.  As  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  change  predicted,  we 
must  refer  all  interested  to  the  book  itself, 
which  contains  some  new  ideas  that  merit 
respect  at  least  on  account  of  their  originality, 
whether  they  be  worthy  of  acceptation  or  not 
on  account  of  their  truth. 


A Hymn  for  All  Nations,  1S51.  By  M.  F. 

Tupper,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  London:  T. 

Hatcbard.  . 

Mr.  Tupper  thought  it  would  be  a sin  if  men 
of  every  nation  met  together  to  glorify  their 
own  skill,  and  the  wonderful  things  around 
them,  without  some  catholic  acknowledgment 
of  Him  who  made  them,  and  he  therefore  de- 
vised a simple  hymn,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  thirty  languages,  so  that  all  men 
may,  in  their  own  tongue,  offer  up  united 
praises.  The  languages  are,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit, 
Arabic,  Chinese,  Persian,  Ilindostanee,  An- 
cient Greek,  Latin,  Welsh,  Irish,  Gaelic, 
Romaic  in  metre  and  in  rhyme,  German, 
Polish, Norse,  Danish,  Spanish,  Dutch,  French, 
Italian,  Manx,  Ojibway,  &c.  and  the  names  of 
the  translators  are  a guarantee  for  excellence. 
In  some  of  the  languages  there  are  several  ver- 
sions, and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  different 
way  in  which  different  minds  have  rendered 
the  same  sentiments.  The  book  was  printed, 
and  superintended  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brettell,  to 
whom,  as  a specimen  of  careful  and  varied 
typography,  it  is  extremely  creditable. 


itfUsrfUanra, 

Slate. — In  a paper  read  to  the  Liverpool 
Polytechnic  Society,  Mr.  Rayner  said,— that 
slate  had  become  an  article  much  more  sought 
after  than  formerly;  that  an  inch  slab  of  slate 
is  equal  to  York  paving  2 or  3 inches,  granita 
3 to  4 inches,  and  marble  even  8 to  10  inches 
thick  ; that  it  is  an  almost  perfectly  non- 
absorbent body,  for  if  an  inch  slab  be  im- 
mersed in  water  for  three  months,  it  will  be 
found,  on  merely  scratching  the  outer  surface, 
to  be  perfectly  dry  underneath  ; that  hence  it 
is  not  liable,  like  stone,  to  be  injured  by  frost ; 
that  hence,  also,  it  is  extremely  useful  for 
chemical  purposes,  mangers,  See. ; and  that 
in  this  age  of  competition  it  has  been  made  to 
undergo  a process  of  enamelling,  which  totally 
changes  its  appearance  and  value.  During 
this  process  it  goes  through  five  distinct  opera- 
tions : first,  there  is  the  ground  coating,  burnt 
in,  and  afterwards  rubbed  down  to  a fine  sur- 
face to  prepare  it  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
who  gives  it  either  the  appearance  of  the  rich- 
est sienna,  brocatella/granite,  porphyry,  or  even 
inlaid  work ; after  which  it  receives  the  first 
coating  of  enamel,  and  is  again  subjected  to 
heat,  and  again  rubbed  down.  It  receives  in 
all  three  coats  of  enamel  over  the  painting,  all 
of  which  having  been  thoroughly  burnt  into 
the  slate,  at  a heat  ranging  from  350  to  600 
degrees,  not  only  protects  the  work,  hut 
secures  for  it  a surface  which  will  carry  a 
higher  polish  than  any  other  article  of  a like 


nature.  For  out-door  work,  such  as  tomb- 
stones, monuments,  vases,  &c.,  after  five,  six, 
and  in  some  instances,  eight  and  nine  years 
wear,  the  polish  of  enamelled  slate  has  been 
found  as  good  as  on  the  day  it  left  the  works. 

Stained  Glass— A stained  glass  lancet 
window,  20  feet  by  4,  intended  for  the  north 
transept  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  is  about  to  be 
erected  hv  the  officers  and  survivors  of  the 
62nd  regiment,  in  memory  of  their  brother 
officers  and  men  of  the  same  regiment  who  fell 
during  the  Sikh  war.  It  will  he  shown  at  the 

Internationa]  Exhibition. A stained  glass 

window  has  just  been  placed  over  the  com- 
munion table  of  Horbury  Church.  It  has 
been  presented  by  Mrs.  Battye,  of  Hudders- 
field, in  memory  of  her  father  and  mother. 

A painted  glass  window  has  recently  been 

placed  in  Wallasey  Church.  The  window  is  a 
stone  one  of  six  lights.  In  the  upper  central 
one  is  represented  the  Divine  Founder  of  the 
church  giving  it  the  authority  of  the  keys, 
with  the  legend,  “ Behold  ! I send  you  forth. 

On  either  side  on  the  upper  tier  are  the  figures 
of  Abraham  and  John  the  Baptist;  and  in  the 
three  lower  lights  a bishop,  priest,  and  deacon, 
each  with  an  appropriate  legend.  The  artist 
is  Mr.  Miller,  of  London,  and  the  window  is 
the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Cust.  The 
chancel  window  of  Mansfield  Church  has 
been  ornamented  with  stained  glass.  The 
artist  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Gough,  stained-glass  win- 
dow manufacturer,  Nottingham.  The  window 
is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  has  five  lights, 
and  is  divided  two-thirds  from  the  bottom  by 
a stone  transom.  The  lights  are  18  inches 
wide.  In  the  centre  top  light  is  Saint  Peter, 
under  a perpendicular  canopy,  with  a diapered 
ruby  back  ground.  Below  is  the  dying  Saviour 
under  a similar  canopy,  with  a diapered  purple 
ground.  On  the  sides  are  St.  Mary  and  St. 
John,  and  underneath  St.  Paul.  These  figures 
form  a third  of  the  window  : the  remaining 
two-thirds  will  contain  the  following : St. 

Andrew  and  St.  James  to  the  left  of  St.  Peter; 
St.  Philip  and  St.  Bartholomew  to  the  right ; 
St.  Thomas  next  to  St.  Mary ; St.  Matthew 
next  to  St.  John  ; St.  James  and  St.  Jude  to 
the  left  of  St.  Paul ; St.  Simon  and  St.  Bar- 
nabas to  the  right ; the  whole  comprising  the 
twelve  apostles  and  the  crucifixion,  and  which 
we  understand  it  is  intended  to  fill  by  public 
subscription. 

Important  to  Valuers. — Parkinson 
v.  Lord  Galway.— At  the  Retford  County 
Court,  on  Wednesday  week,  a cause  was  tried 
before  Richard  Wildman,  Esq.,  judge,  in  which 
Mr.  John  Parkinson,  valuer,  Ley-fields,  was 
plaintiff,  and  Lord  Viscount  Galwa}’,  M.P.,  was 
defendant.  It  appeared  that  his  lordship,  being 
the  owner  of  some  land  taken  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  had  employed 
Mr.  Parkinson  as  his  valuer.  Mr.  G.  D.  Simp- 
son, of  Loversall,  was  valuer  for  the  company; 
and  Mr.  C.  Paver,  of  Packfield,  was  called  in 
as  umpire.  After  the  amount  of  purchase- 
money  had  been  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Parkinson 
sent  his  account  to  Lord  Galway,  charging  a 
commission  of  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  compen- 
sation awarded.  His  lordship  forwarded  the 
account  to  the  railway  company,  who  refused 
to  pay  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  charge  was 
exorbitant ; and  Lord  Galway  being  also  of  the 
same  opinion,  refused  to  pay;  upon  which 
Mr.  Parkinson  brought  an  action  against  him  ; 
and  the  sum  considered  reasonable  was  paid 
into  court.  Mr.  Burnaby,  of  the  firm  of  Tal- 
lents, Burnaby,  and  Griffin,  solicitors,  Newark, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Smith,  of  Doncaster,  for  the  defendant.  Most 
of  the  leading  valuers  in  Yorkshire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire attended  the  inquiry;  and,  after 
a long  discussion  on  both  sides,  judgment  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  defendant — thus  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  a valuer  is  not 
entitled  to  charge  a per  centage.— Doncaster 
Gazette. 

Burlington  House  and  Greenwich 
Hospital. — It  is  a not  merely  remarkable, 
but  quite  unaccountable  circumstance,  that  one 
of  the  most  noted,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  scenic  pieces  of  architecture  in  the  metro- 
polis, should  be  unknown  to  the  public  except 
by  repute,  there  existing  no  view  or  other 
representation  of  it,  either  pictorial  or  archi- 


tectural. You  will  perhaps  have  guessed  that 
I allude  to  the  colonnades  within  the  courtyard 
of  Burlington  House;  and  should  I be  mistaken 
as  to  there  being  no  engraving  of  any  kind 
which  shows  them,  yon  will  greatly  oblige  by 
informing  me  where  one  is  to  be  found.  At 
all  events,  if  one  there  be,  it  must  he  a great 
rarity;  and  as  the  subject  itself  would  be  per- 
fectly fresh  to  your  readers,  I take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  a view  of  that  piece  of  pillared 
scenery  as  a worthy  and  highly  desirable  illus- 
tration for  The  Builder.  Surely  there 
would,  on  proper  application  being  made,  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  have  a 
view  taken,  because  refusal  would  he  such 
discreditable  churlishness  as  to  deserve  to  be 
exposed.  That  Burlingtonian  one  is  not  the 
only  piece  of  architecture  which  has  been 
ignored  by  the  pencil,  for  that  truly  noble  pile 
and  grandiose  group  of  buildings,  Greenwich 
Hospital,  which  is  still  unrivalled  by  any  work 
of  similar  character  in  this  country,  has  expe- 
rienced nearly  the  same  fate.  Views  of  it  there 
certainly  are,  but  besides  that,  putting  all  of 
them  together,  they  amount  to  little  more  than 
one  or  two,  being  nearly  repetitions  of  the  same 
general  view,  there  is  not  a single  one  of  any 
importance  as  a sufficiently  truthful  and  artist- 
like production.  Yet  Greenwich  Hospital 
would  afford  subjects  for  an  entire  volume  of 
pictorial  and  architectural  illustrations,  interior 
views  as  well  as  others,  and  at  the  same  time 
abundant  matter  for  letterpress  ; because  many 
would  he  the  victories  and  the  heroes  to  be 
recorded  in  speaking  cf  the  pictures  in  the 
Painted  Hall.  Such  a work  might  he  made  to 
deserve  the  name  of  a national  one— an  honour- 
able testimonial  to  British  architecture  and 
British  valour. — Zeta. 

Art  Prizes. — Manchester  Institu- 
tion.— The  directors  of  the  Manchester  Exhi- 
bition of  Modern  Pictures  and  Works  of  Art, 
have  determined  on  awarding  one  hundred 
guineas  to  the  artist  of  the  best  oil  painting 
not  previously  exhibited,  except  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  of  this  year,  and 
which  has  been  painted  since  the  year  1849. 
And  the  Heywood  Gold  Medal,  and  10 1.  in 
money  to  the  artist  of  the  best  oil  painting  of 
a subject  selected  from  sacred  or  profane  his- 
tory. If  the  work  to  which  the  prize  of  100 
guineas  is  awarded  shall  be  of  the  class  com- 
peting for  the  Heywood  Prize,  then  the  painter 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  both  prizes.  This 
liberal  proposition  ought  to  lead  to  a good 
exhibition  at  Manchester.  A deputation  from 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Institution  have  re- 
cently visited  London  on  the  sunject. 

Great  Central  Gas  Consumers’ Com- 
ply—The  attempt  at  amalgamation  with 
the  City  Gas  Company,  it  seems,  has  proved 
abortive.  The  Great  Central  Company  have 
passed  a formal  resolution  to  refuse  any  fur- 
ther offers  of  amalgamation  on  the  part  of  the 
City  Gas  Company  ‘‘until  all  future  expenses 
arising  from  the  opposition  of  that  company 
be  first  reimbursed.”  An  agreement  has  been 
made  by  the  Great  Central  with  the  City  Cor- 
poration to  light  the  streets  of  London  for 
10,000Z.  a-year. 

Proposed  Ride  across  Kensington 
Gardens. — A numerous  deputation  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Kensington,  Paddington,  and 
Bayswater,  headed  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair 
and  Mr.  Evans,  M.P.,  and  accompanied  by 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  have  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Seymour  to  protest 
against  the  threatened  ride. 

A Trifling  Difference. — The  following 
is  a list  of  tenders  delivered  on  the  3rd  inst. 
to  the  Directors  of  the  National  Freehold  Land 
Society,  for  half-brick  sewers  and  pipe  drains, 
on  an  estate  at  Stoke  Newington  : Mr.  Wm. 

Beck,  architect.  Each  party  took  out  his  own. 


quantities  : — 

Crook  ...^4,132 

Moxon  and  Gent 3,331 

Bower 2,989 

Murray 2,974 

Althorp  2,892 

Hill 2,860 

Hughes 2,847 

Radley  and  Rogers ....  2,744 

Smith  — 2,175 

Batterbury 2,148 


Vor..  1 \t. — No.  431.] 

American  Sculpture.  — Statue  of 
General  Jackson. — The  American  journals 
say  that  the  equestrian  statue  in  bionze  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  which  has  been  for  the  last 
four  years  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of 
the  statuary,  Clarke  Mills,  is  near  completion, 
and  will  be  ready  to  be  placed  on  its  pedestal, 
in  Lafayette-square,  opposite  the  President’s 
House,  on  the  4th  of  July  next.  A part  of 
the  figure  of  Jackson  has  been  already  suc- 
cessfully cast.  The  horse  is  to  be  cast  very 
soon.  Mr.  Mill’s  processes  in  casting  are  said 
to  be  entirely  original,  “whereby  results  are 
obtained  by  speedier  and  more  economical 
processes  than  have  been  heretofore  used.” 
The  size  and  weight  will  be  about  the  same  as 
of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg!). It  will  be  one-third  larger  than  life, 
and  will  weigh  35,000  pounds.  The  material 
used  consists  of  old  brass  cannon,  condemned 
by  the  government.  The  brass  guns  and 
mortars  captured  by  General  Jackson  at 
Pensacola  are  to  surround  the  base  of  the 
statue. 

Notes  in  the  Provinces.— The  works 
on  the  Norfolk  Estuary,  which  some  people 
say  are  to  give  a new  county  to  England,  are 
progressing  favourably.  Upwards  of  1,500 
men  are  employed  upon  them.  The  new  cut 
in  the  river,  which  will  shorten  and  deepen  the 
passage  to  Lynn,  will  be  completed  next  year. 
It  is  intended  that  3,000  acres  of  land  shall  be 

reclaimed  by  1853,  and  16,000  by  1856. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  scheme  for  pro- 
viding Bath  with  fountains  has  been  dropped 
for  the  present.  The  general  indiftevence 
manifested  by  the  public,  and  the  lukewarm- 
ness of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  are  said 
to  be  the  reason.  The  gentlemen,  however, 
who  originated  the  project  of  a fountain  in  the 
Grove,  and  another  in  the  Institution  gardens, 
have  resolved  to  prosecute  their  special  pro- 
posal to  a successful  issue. Mr.  Beckett 

Denison  is  converting  a nest  of  the  commonest 
lodging-houses  in  Leeds  into  a model  lodging- 

house. The  inhabitants  of  Lutterworth, 

Leicestershire,  have  now  had  their  town 
lighted  with  gas  for  several  weeks,  and  they 
are  so  much  pleased  with  the  improvement  that 
they  turned  out  on  the  day  of  formal  opening, 
on  the  28th  ult.,  which  they  celebrated  with 
music,  and  with  feasting  both  for  the  body,  in 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl— all  cooked  by  gas— and 
for  the  mind,  in  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  the 
general  rejoicing. 

The  Edinburgh  Assembly  - Hall 
struck  by  Lightning. — On  Tuesday,  in 
; last  week,  the  Assembly-hall  on  the  Castle-hill 
1 was  severely  injured,  and  made  a narrow  escape 
from  being  altogether  destroyed.  The  light- 
ning struck  the  centre  of  the  south  face  of  the 
church,  and,  passing  down  the  zinc  astragals 
1 of  one  of  the  windows,  entered  the  interior, 
and  ignited  a portion  of  the  wood-work.  The 
fire  rapidly  extended;  and,  in  a short  time,  a 
: number  of  the  oak  benches  were  in  flames. 
The  fire  was  extinguished,  but  not  until  three 
of  the  benches,  with  cushions,  were  consumed, 
and  as  many  more  damaged,  while  the  lath- 
work  of  the  south  wall  was  scorched  and 
burned  to  the  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet. 

■ The  spire  has  no  lightning-conductor.  Mr. 
lAdie,  brother  of  the  engineer,  saw  the  church 
tstruck,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  gas-pipes 
inear  the  window  alone  saved  the  whole  face  of 
tthe  building  as  a substitute  for  a conductor, 
land  that  a proper  conductor  wculd  have  pre- 
sented damage  altogether. 

The  Sewers  Rate. — In  answer  to  a ques- 
tion from  Sir  B.  Hall,  in  the  Commons, 
JLord  Ebrington  stated,  on  Tuesday  last, 
ithat  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound  was  only 
.‘levied  on  eight  districts,  with  a rental  of 
,4,400,000/. ; that  a great  number  of  new  works 
Were  proposed — a new  system  of  drainage 
Eolith  of  the  Thames,  arterial  drainage  north 
fif  the  Thames,  and  many  others ; that 
i;he  present  commission  being  to  expire  in 
course  of  the  year,  Government  were  to  bring 
in  a Bill,  appointing,  he  presumed,  some  nevv 
oiody ; but  that  by  that  time  a great  number 
ftf  the  works  would  be  in  hand.  The  bankers 
tit  was  understood)  were  already  overdrawn 
515,000/.,  and  there  were  about  20,000/.  of 
ninpaid  liabilities. 


the  builder. 
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Moulding. — Mr.  A.  Dixon,  of  Abercorn 
Foundry,  Paisley,  has  just  specified  his  patent 
for  improvements  in  moulding  iron  and  other 
metals.  The  invention  has  relation  to  a method 
of  forming  moulds  of  green  or  dry  sand  for 
casting  cylinder  pipes,  &c.,  of  iron  and  other 
metals.  Mr.  Dixon  claims  — the  means  of 
making  moulds  and  cores  of  pipes,  cylinders, 
fluted  columns,  square  tubes,  and  other  cast- 
ings of  a similar  nature,  as  described. 

Festival  to  Foreign  Sculptors. — 
It  is  proposed  by  the  British  sculptors,  exhi- 
biting at  the  Building  in  Hyde-park,  to  give  a 
dinner  to  the  foreign  sculptors  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Exhibition,  on  Monday,  May 
the  12th.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  will  preside. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A,  r . TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

MASIUjR  WANTED  for  a YOUTH 

aged  17.  having  served  part  of  his  time,  and  very  useful  in 
ine  i;rade.-Ad(Jress  post-paid.  C.  J.  W„  care  of  Mr  WeUW 
* tationer,  &c..  17a,  Tooley-street,  Borough.  Southwark:  m<5’ 


A STEADY  MASON,  who  understands 

may  he^f 


PUBLIC  BAUDS  and  WASHHOUSES 

ST  MAR YLEBONE.— WANTED,  an  ENGINEER 

who  thoroughly  undcSd?  h£ 

be  leR  with  ^*V)OT  rWkkVT'riPP  ,rat,°"-S  ’Uld  ‘Wtimoniols 

Tueaday,  May  u ° ’ Clerk  to  tlle  Commissioners,  on  or  befcre 


“1  Avphiteet’s  Office,  an 

*>«■  a.  >1,. 

'l^S/'ANTED,  in  the  office  of  an  Architect  and 

" " Supeyor,  a CLERK.  He  must  not  be  under  eighteen 


s of  age.  and  i 


lot  be  able  t 


garden 


satisfactory  references, 
□s,  terms,  and  late  occu. 
' V ymoe  oi  - me  Hinder,”  1,  York-strect  Covent. 
The  duties  being  light,  but  a small  salary  will  at  firsUic 


“ Water  Pipes." — "A  supply  of  water  requires  to  be  eon- 

TeIei  “c;09?  ,a.  ™lley  : tlie  spring  is  20,000  feet  distant  

anti  200  feet  higher  than  the  point  of  delivery  : at  10,000  TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  AND  OTHERS 

feet  from  the  spring  the  pipes  will  be  -100  feet  below  the  ! AA/VANTED,  an  experienced  SHOP  F 
level  of  that  point,  so  that  in  the  remaining  distance  the  . * » MAN,  to  take  the  management  of  from  twenty 
water  has  to  rise  200  feet.  I wish  to  know  what  bore  1 J'>>uers.  He  will  be  required,  also,  to 
the  pipe  must  be  from  the  spring  to  the  lowest  point,  ”’"J 


FORE- 

forty 


from  twenty  to 

, . , „ Hu,,.  | n^h0U,lwA,'k3  du?u  uni3cr^’  siiperi  u teud^iTco^A  p™ly^nVd  onday 

“d  what  bore  from  Hie  nee  to  the_  place  of  delivery  to  j references  required?  prom,8es’  ^ White-street,  Borough.  Uood 


give  1,000  gallons  per  hour.” 
“ Subscriber  from  beaii 

t m ii  i v _ , " , 


AQUABtrS. 

(shall  bo  attended  to),  I 


J-  I'-  (we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  engraving) 
“ 'J'  tt  V „ W-  P >"  “ W-  B »”  “ Mr-  H.,”  >■  N.  E.  S ,’ 
“ ■ , - U;,’  B>”  “ Grays”  (we  have  not  time  tc 


(we  have  not  time  to 
A.  & 4V.  R.”  (we  shall  be 
“ Mr.  H.,  jtro.,”  “ Lady  13.,” 
R.  II.”  ^the  letter  was  aeei- 


refer),  “C.  M ,”  “ J.  W., 
glad  (o  hear  from  them) 

“ Pimlico,”  “ Clerical  us." 

dentally  mislaid),  “ P.  S ,”  “ C.  C.,*‘  “ W.  13.,”  “ J.  p >• 
“PiRwiow  q,U  mem  if  fcv.it"  (declined  with  (hanks’), 

-,lr.-  T.,  ‘‘F.  S.”  (we  cannot  recommend),  n Clerk  ol‘ 
Works  of  thirty  years’  standing,”  “ W.  K.”  "A  Sub- 
scriber ” (under  our  mark). 

NOITCE.— AReommunicalions  respecting  a>h-erthmenf* 
should  be  nddressed  to  the  “ Publisher.”  and  not  to  the 
” Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  bo  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


W.  -TUI'L UMBERS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

AiM  hU,  by  a \oung  Man,  who  served 

his  time  to  the  plumbing,  painting,  fee.  a SITUATION 

vin^iVtl^above  iw!?  he.,vonll?1  hnvo  <“  opportunity  ofimp°o- 
ung  in  tile  at|0vc  trade.  A small  remuneration  ouly  will  be  e*. 
peered.  Address,  G.  L,,  No.  11,  James-6trect,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


\TTANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

-y  p referred. ~ 
rk-st■ 


ADVERTISSJBSSSSfflS. 

1?  0 Y A L A C A II  E M Y of  ART  S 

.fLuT'fil 

e.  One  Shilling. 
KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Sec. 


FOUCAULT’S  RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  DEMONSTRATING 

ROYAL  polytechnic  institu- 

T TION.— Important  Deposits  by  the  Gas-Fitters’  Association 
illustrating  the  Economical  Application  of  Gas  fur  Coofcingnnd 
™r«'?er  Lecture  by  Frederick  Chatierton,  Esc. 

on  theHistory  of  the  Harp,  from  the  time  of  rhe  Eyyn'ians  with 
Vocal  Selections  by  Miss  Blanche  Youmre,  R.A.  of  .Music’,  nod 
l ™weT  praWln^  of  t,le  TIar?s  of  various  Nations.— Lec- 
tures by  J.  H.  Pepper.  t-.sq.,on  Chemistry,  with  brillinnt  Evneri- 
Si/sV011  *) n'ura  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Bachhoftner-lvo 
oplendnt  Series  of  Dissolving  Views:  one  illustrating  the  Holy 
Laud,  painted  b.v  Chas.  Smith.  Esq.,  &c.,  Ac..  &c.— Open  every 
morning  aud  eveninc.-Admission  Is.;  Schools.  Half-price 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

(COMPETITION  ami  other  DRAWINGS. 

—^,r-  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
I mnters  in  Water  Odours,  and  author  of”  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  &c.,”nud  of”  London  os  it  is  " 
offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perapectii 
Views.  Interiors,  _ftc.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
sucli  subjects  he  is  fully  awnre  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  3d,  Alhany-street,  Regent's- park 


L e I?-'1  1 ^ ii  L-  !”rY  u fe  V re  a1!1—1  A^H  A !‘  ‘£K, 

-street,  Covent-garden. 


c Builder,”  No.  1,  Yoi 


TO  BUILDERS. 


^VANTED.by  an  experienced,  middle-affed 

„v„  steady  Man,  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  or  bllThonii 
J-no • rl-\e  a!lvertiser  is  fully  competent,  having  for  several 
ie*lrS-m'®cn  slmllarlv  ; or  to  superintend  the  erection 

A.  r!  88?GUiiwe‘RsntrMt OUUtry'  Satii,raoto,'i’  referenccs.-Add?^ 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  thorough 

y v practical  knou ledge,  an  ENGAGEMENT  ns  Of  i’im.-  „• 
IVUKha  or  MAKASIKO  FOREMAS  to  i bTuito  I,  fclfi 
acquainted  with  taking  out  quantities,  measuring  artificers’  workb 
&c.  Age  2(i.  Good  refereuees  can  be  give"  ,TorS’ 

Newspaper  Oltice,  Robert-street.  Grosvet 


Tga.g^!agfc- 

s™r&caL’ssK““j--i»1'  “ * r-  »"■  •.  oSK 


\\  ANTED,  a SITUATION',  as  FOREMAN 

i ^hKRK,  by  a Man  wlio  is  a good  bricklayer.  He  has 

a expcneuoc  in  altcnwions  aud  repaws,  understands 
setting-outwork  and  prepanug  working  drawings,  can  take 
quantities,  and  measure  up  work  if  required.  >'•  - ■ 


object  a 


...  , -~ting  - 

ir  Reading,  Berks.— 


ars,  to 
Can  have 


DECORATIVE  P A I N T I N G. — Mr. 

FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE I ARTIST  in  FRESCO^  and  in  an  ^her 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  partieniar,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  hie 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  nnv 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  an  l ’ 

- the  Classical,  Mediaeval,  or  Modern  Styles,— Apply 


F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist.  S3.  Pall-mall.  L 


H. 


S.  GRAY,  G RAINER  IN  OIL  TO 

THE  TRADE, 

No.  8,  Bishopsgate  Without,  London. 


Houses  painted  ami  decorated. 

W.  HALL  and  CO.,  of  No,  35.  Liquorpond-street,  Gray's- 
lnn-ruad  House  Decorators  and  General  Contractors.  New  four- 
roomed  houses  paiuted  inside  and  out,  in  a workmanlike  manner 
for  41.  only,  finding  the  best  material'- ; shop  front*  repainted  an  j 
decorated  at  It  l»s.  each  ; fronts  of  eight-roomed  houses  for  It  his. 

1 ‘‘  J.  per  piece.  Estimates  given  for  general 

— ir  country. 


E C H I ’ S MANUFACTURE  S.— Mr. 

1V  r Jtcchi  respectfully  informs  his  natrons  the  public  that  his 
manufactures  at  the  GREAT  EXHIBITION  will  l,e  found  in  the 
gallery  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  transept. — I,  Lcndenhall- 
s reet,  London,  May  2nd,  1851.  P.S.  In  order  to  afford  room  for 
tlie  great  accession  of  stock  whioh  Mechi  lias  provided  to  meet  the 
demand  consequent  upon  the  anticipated  influx  of  risitors  to 
London  during  this  season,  he  has  fitted  up  an  additional  show- 
room, and  made  other  extensive  improvements,  to  which  he  enr- 
ncstly  invites  public  attention. 


f^UTTA  PERCH  A ESTABLISHMENT, 

fr"  New  Bond-street  — A.  THORN  and  CO.—  Looking 

Glass.  Picture,  and  Print  Frames.  Console  Tables,  Brackets,  Chan- 
deliers, Cornices,  and  other  decorations.  The  Trade  supplied. 
Same  terms  ns  at  the  Gutta  Pereha  Company's  Works,  18,  Wharf- 
road,  City-road,  LondoD. 


_ NOISELESS  RINGS. 

f^.UTTA  PERC1IA  CURTAIN  and 

CORNICE  RINGS.— These  rings  have  been  much  approved 
by  the  faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  nud  aged  patients.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  properties  of  Gntta  Pereha,  these  rings  do  not  make 
q noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
nny  be  had,  either  with  or  without  loops :— Sizes : 1 inch  diameter, 
i inch  do..  3 inch  do.,  2)  inch  do.,  :t  inch  do.,  3*  inch  do. 

TUBING.  LINING  for  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA PEKCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 


AN  active  industrious  Yount?  Man  is  in 

A*'  want  .of.a  SITUATION,  as  an  IMPROVER  in  the  UP- 
draper,  Ac., 


t.  High-street,  Kensington. 


A TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS: 

CLERIv  of  WORKS,  of  upwards  of 

thirty  years  practice  in  good  works,  with  undeniable  refer- 
bourne-street.  Eaton-sguare.  London.  - -v-,  ai,  -io.  la,  n eat- 


A TO  BUILDER&  “ 

^ OUNG  Man,  who  is  a good  draughts* 

mm\a/Jvfrt0mcd  ^ set  out  working  and  detail  drawings, 
peditions  writer,  is  desirous  of  a STTUYTIoN  mV 
ice  at  n moderete  salary— Address  M.  V.,  Post-office 


A PROFESSIONAL  PERSOxN,  of  more 

hnvin^nV’i exPeri?nce  in  the  Building  Business., 
vir-  vS  a.PaTt  °‘  h,s  f,ma  unoccupied,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 
MEXNl  to  prepare  Estimates,  furnish  Bills  of  Quantities,  or 
1 rice  them,  make  up  the  Accounts  of  a Builder  engaged  in 
any  one  or  all  the  branches  or  to  give  his  Attendance  to  them 
occasionally  as  may  be  required,  on  moderate  tcrms.-Addres8, 
H.  H..  No.  3,  Walnut  Tree-walk,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

T^IIE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  considerable 

i7Tx-mC^untr}'.  prftctioe-  is  desirous  of  obtaining  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT in  a Londou  Office.  A small  remuneration  only  will  be 
required  The  highest  references  and  testimonials  can  lie  given.— 
Address  J.  U.  S„  66.  Upper  Seymour-street,  Euston-sqnare. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Advertiser,  between  18  and  19,  an 

Orphan,  whojijs _ already  spent  16«.  on  the  profession, 


Orphan,  who  has  already  spent  MOL  t... 
earnestly  desires  a SITUATION,  where,  at  a small  remuneration 
for  Ins  services,  he  may,  by  Industry  and  perseverance,  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  Arclutectnre  and  Surveying.  He  has  been  engaged 
three  years  in  getting  up  all  kinds  of  drawings,  assisting  at  taking 
out  Quantities,  taking  Dilapidations,  and  the  general  routine  of  an 
architect  s office—  Please  address,  L.  T„  5,  Oharles-ploce,  De  Beau  - 
yoir-square,  Kingsland. 


A/TONEY  ON  LOAN  at  £3  per  Cent,  per 

Annum.— ARNE  WAY ’S  CHARITY  NOTIFF  fR 

^bn4nV?hI,TN,Mit  tho  Tr,ls(ce3  of  tl,is  Charity  are  enables 
to  lend  out  the  1 rust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  trailers  resident 
.J1’0  ( }ty  al"*  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say 
with’ii  the  parishes  of  St,  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evaugeliif, 
|.L  St.  George.  Hanover-square, 

St  James,  St  Blartm-in-the-I  lelds,  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St 
Paul.  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  Loan  Is  not  to  exceed 
loot,  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  31.  percent,  per  annum, 
nnd  is  to  be  secured  by  tlie  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  r orms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Three  o clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Tnndees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St  James’s  Pank. 

By  order,  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees, 

NOTE.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  ever 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  month.— The 
ureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 
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How  complete  in  oi 


B 


UILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIEVAL; 


By  GEO.  GODWIN.  F.R.S., 
fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

« The  bold  and  effective  woodcuts  which  have  now  appeared  for 
-some  years  past  in  theweekly  sheets  of  our  excellent  contemporary 
The  Builder , must  be  familiar  to  all  who  arc  the  least  interested  in 
architecture,  if  it  were  only  from  the  show  they  make  among  their 
fellows  of  the  ‘illustrated’  press  in  the  windows  of  the  news- 
renders.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  be  very  acceptable  to  such  as  set  a 
higher  value  upon  these  prints  than  the  ephemeral  pleasure  they 


their  first  appearance,  to  have  smooth  and  well-printed  ii 
preisions  at  a very  moderate  price.  In  the  republication  now  be- 
fore us,  with  the  advantages  of  glossy  ink  and  tinted  paper,  they 
assume  a beauty  which  some  persons  will  be  scarcely  prepared  to 
expect,  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  good 
printing  to  wood  engravings.”—  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“ This  cheap  and  handsome  re-issue  of  the  principal  cuts  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Builder  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  addition  to  illustrated  literature.  We  know  that  work  is 
read  and  purchased  by  many  who  have  no  connection  with 
•building;’  there  are,  however,  a class  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
value  or  curiosity  of  its  many  engravings,  and  such  persons  will, 
no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  this  handsome  re-issue  of  them, 
printed  on  finer  paper,  and  with  greater  care,  and  accompanied 
with  a proper  amount  of  descriptive  letter-press." — Art  Journal. 

“A  publication  of  much  ment  and  interest  Thearticles  are  able 
and  sensible,  the  engravimrs  excellent”— 77k  Literary  Gazette. 

-*•  The  idea  of  republishing  in  a separate  and  handsome  form 
Borne  of  the  best  architectural  subjects  that  have  been  given  in  The 
Builder  was  a good  one.  Besides  being  thus  brought  together 
within  a comparatively  small  and  convenient  compass,  separated 
from  miscellaneous  matter  of  only  technical  or  temporary  in- 
terest,—the  woodcuts  are  so  greatly  improved  in  appearance  that 
they  scarcely  seem  to  be  from  the  same  blocks  ns  before.  The  same 
illustrations,  or  the  same  number  of  them,  could  nothnve  been 
brought  out  at  the  same  price  had  not  the  blocks  beon  already  ex- 
ecuted, and  had  they  not  served  their  purpose  in  a periodical 
having  an  assured  sale.”—  The  Atheneeum. 

“ Unparalleled  in  the  artistic  world  for  cheapness  as  well  as  for 
utility  and  beauty  of  effect.”  * It  is  among  the  cheapest  and  the 
host  works  of  the  kind  ever  published."—  The  Observer. 

a This  ought  to  be  supported  by  public  patronage,  for  it  certainly 
affords,  at  a very  moderate  price,  a greater  quantity  and  variety  of 
entertainment  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind  than  has  hitherto 
been  afforded  by  any  popular  architectural  publication.  It  appears 
to  us  a judicious  plan,  illustrating  new  buildings,  together  with 
others  of  older  date.”—  The  Globe. 

“ This  is  a happy  idea,  most  skilfully  carried  out  Fine  printing, 
and  a deep  yellow  paper,  give  a most  charming  effect  to  these 
vigorous  and  faithful  • illustrations  of  the  edifices  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  aud  of  some  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;’  and  the  work  will  thus  worthily  fill  a gap  in  pictorial 
literature— for  we  have  no  popular  book  of  consequence  on  modem 
architecture.  Mcdiievnl  structures,  moreover,  have  rarely  been 
more  effectively  treated.1'— Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 

Sec  also  the  Civil  Engineers'  Journal , the  Morning  Herald, 
Morning  Advertiser,  Bristol  Journal,  Bristol  Mirror,  he.  ico.  Ac. 

Also, 

A correct  and  Artistic  View  of 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 

BUILDING, 

fit  for  framing,  price  only  3d. 

No.  1,  York-street,  Co  vent-garden.  May  be  obtained  through 
Bookseller. 


Third  edition,  much  enlarged.— Now  ready,  foolscap  8vo.,  price 
2s.  lid.,  or  post  free,  ifs.,  aud  dedicated,  by  special  permission, 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 

Hints  to  all  about  to  rent,  buy, 

or  BUILD  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

By  FRANCIS  CROSS,  Architect. 

“ Every  man  or  nearly  so  is  about  to  rent,  buy,  or  build  a house, 
and  in  whichever  case  he  finds  himself  Mr.  Cross’s  • Hints'  will  be 
useful  to  him.” — Atheneeum. 

To  be  had  of  T.  NELSON,  Patemostcr-row ; ordirectfrom  the 
Author,  23,  Moorgate-street,  City. 


MR.  RUSKIN’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  “THE  STONES  OF  VENICE.” 


Now  ready.  Part  I.  of 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  VENICE, 


SELECTED  AND  DRAWN  TO  MEASUREMENT  FROM  THE  EDIFICES. 


BY  JOHN  RUSKIN, 


AUTHOR  OF 


“THE  STONES  OF  VENICE,”  “SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE,”  “MODERN  PAINTERS,”  &c. 


Containing  Two  highly-finished  Mezzotint  Engravings,  Two  Tinted  Lithographs,  and  Two  Engravings 
in  Outlines,  with  Descriptive  Notices. 


Prints,  folio,  imperial 
India  Proofs,  atlas  folio 


Price  One  Guinea. 
Price  Two  Guineas. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  65,  CORNHILL. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  made  in  London 

from  the  Stone  supplied 'from  the  Mulgrave  estate,  is  well 


which  have  distinguished  it  for  many  years  as  the  best  Cement  for 

*-l  purposes.  — Mnnufa  * ~ 

:-street,  Westminster. 


KEENE’S  and 

for  internal  stucco, 


PARIAN  CEMENTS. 


within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render 
portant  substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential— J.  B.  W1I ITK  and 
SONS.  Mill  bank -street,  Westminster,  Patentees  of  KEENE'S 
Cement.  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS.  AND  PAPERED 


GREAVES’S  PORTLAND,  ROMAN,  and 

LIAS  CEMENTS.— The  above  possess  every  cementitious 


....  possess  every  c __ 

property,  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  are  unequalled  for  all  hydraulic 
purposes. 

GREAVES’S  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

FREEMAN  and  RICHARDSON,  Agents. 
Office,  Warwick. 6,  South-wharf,  Paddington. 


REID’S  SURVEYOR’S  AND  BUILDER’S  PRECEPTOR. 
.Complete  in  One  Volume,  price  18s.  cloth, 

THE  YOUNG  SURVEYOR’S  pre- 
ceptor : a clear  and  comprehensive  Annlysis  of  the  Art 
of  Architectural  Mensuration;  being  a_  familiar  practical  system 


by  which  tlic  student  may  teach  himself  to  ascertain  correctly  tlie 
dimensions,  quantities,  nnd  value  of  every  description  of  builders’ 
work.  To  which  is  prefixed.  Instructions  for  making  out  Bills  of 


Quantities.  Specifications.  Ac.  Illustrated  and  simplified  by  plans, 
sections,  diagrams,  Ac.  With  a Glossary  of  Terms. 

Bv  JOHN  REID,  Surveyor. 

London  : AYLOTT  and  JONES,  8,  Paternoster-row. 

The  entire  stock  of  the  work  was  purchased  of  the  Author 
by  the  Publisher,  Aylott  and  Jonc- 


Tliis  Day,  Foolscap  Octavo,  Five  Shillings, 

f'lHEMISTRY  of  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE: 

a Popular  Accoun 


:ount  of  the  Chemical  Properties  of  the  Chief 


ChcmiBtry  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

By  the  same  Author, 

CHEMISTRY  of  FIRE,  AIR,  EARTH,  and 

WATER:  au  Essay,  founded  upon  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Queen.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  4s.  lid. 

RECREATIONS  in  CHEMISTRY.  Second 

Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  much  enlarged,  5s. 

THE  WRITING  DESK  and  its  CONTENTS, 

taken  as  a Text  for  the  Illustration  of  Important  Facts  in  Experi- 
mental Science,  2s. 


London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER  and  SON,  West  Strand. 


Just  published,  price  3a  fid. 

Great  exhibition  print, 

PRINTED  BY  BAXTER'S  PATENT  PROCESS  IN 
BEAUTIFUL  OIL  COLOURS.— Mr.  Baxter  will  also  shortly 
publish  Prints  of  the  various  novelties  in  liis  Oil  Colour  Printing, 
which  mav  be  seen  in  the  FINE  ARTS  COURT,  at  the  GREAT 
EXHIBITION.— Wholesale  orders  received  by  G.  BAXTER,  the 
Inveutorand  Patentee,  11,  Nortliampton-square,  London,  Licences 
granted  to  work  the  process  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Ac.,  aud  instruction  given  to  licensees. 


ROMAN  and  other  CEMENTS.— Manu- 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

bvJ.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  i- 11  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  lias  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost  When  used  as  a stucco,  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  requires  no  colour- 
ing. Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  nnd  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sau  ‘.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  It  out  ns  the  fittest  material  for  building  sen  ana  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resisteuce  to  water  are 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster, and  36, 6eel-street.  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 


Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son 


- Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  aud  Co.  request 


?o  resist  the  action  of  water;  it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitioi. 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  oi 
Cement;  it  does  not  vegetate,  osydate,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resi  ' 
ing  alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat.  It  is  manufactured  to  set 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  ' 

M essrs.1  RO  B°IN: 


BELL’S  PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT.— 

Ready  for  use,  on  the  front  of  houses,  only  one-eighth  the 
cost  of  oil  paint;  for  beauty  it  is  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  cut  stone.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt,  at  Ss.,  15s.,  and 
21s.  each.  Casks  returnable. 


aud  permanence.  Ready  for  u 


icdy,  inside  or  out.  Will  dry  in  a few  hours,  and  may  be  papered 
rat  once,  if  desired.— G.  BELL  and  Co.,  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wei- 
lington-street,  Goswell-street. 


Roman  cement  and  plaster  of 

PARIS  WORKS. 


THOS.  FREEN  and  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  ROMAN  CEMENT.  PLASTER  of  PARIS. 

and  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME, 

TUSCANY  WHARF,  Regent’s  Canal,  Kingsland-road,  LONDON  . 
DEPOTS— QUEEN’S  WHARF,  Great  Cambridge-strcet,  Hack-  I 

„ KING’S0  WHARF.  New  Wharf-road,  Battle-bridge. 

No.  8 WHARF,  PADDINGTON. 

N.B.  LATHS.  TILES.  PAVING  BRICKS.  PLASTERERS’  I 
HAIR,  ARTIFICIAL  STONE,  POTTERY  WARE,  Ac.  &c. 


MARTIN’S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 


cable  the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  receiveS  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory. 
Northfleet,  Kent,  aud  their  Wharf,OrcatScotIand-yard,  Whitehall ; 


also  at  their  DcpOt,  46,  Hanover-street,  Liverpool. 


6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — FREEMAN 

and  RICHARDSON  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cement-iteous  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  anv 
other  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack,  combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  Cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
' " ’ - * — “ ’ l?P‘® 


ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  nnd  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits.  J 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON,  however,  feel  called  upon  to  observe,  .1 
thaL  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of  j 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in-  n 
ternal  use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  16J  per  cent,  in  material.  1 
full  7 per  cent  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of  > 
10  per  cent.,  by  its  allowing  about  forty  minutes  for  working,  being  \ 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature,  . 
therefore  worked  with  greater  facility,  making  together  the  eD or- i 
mous  saving  of  fuU  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan-  . 
tages  therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Specimens,  showing  its  :l 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  all  plain  and  ornamental  r 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; nnd  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON, at  their  Plaster  and  Cement  Works,  . 
186,  Drury-lane,  London.— Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hoar*  t 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  princi  .Pie  Portland 


facturcd  by  J.  M.  BLASnFIELD,  successor  to  the  paten- 

PARKER  and  WYATT,  who,  in  179G,  first  introduced 

PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT,  which  has  now  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years  been  extensively  used  in  most  of  the  public  and  private 
buildings  and  other  works  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  Among  the  more  recent  works  in  this  country  where  it 


world.  Among  the  more  recent  works  in  this  country  where  it 
lias,  been  largely  employed  since  the  present  proprietor  became 
the  manufacturer,  may  be  named  the  Lyceum  and  St.  James’s 


the  manufacturer,  may  be  named  the  Lyceum 
Theatres,  the  Carlton,  Reform,  nnd  Army  and  Navy  Club  Houses, 
the  London  Docks,  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  Winter  Palace,  St. 


Petersburgh . the  British  Museum,  the  Y'ork  Minster,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  Nelson  Column,  aud  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
_ When  properly  applied,  it  is  the  most  perfeot  aud  econo- 


mem.  x ueu  properly  appueu,  it  is  me  most  pencoo  auu  e< 

mical  Cement  for  hydraulic  works  known  ; and,  when  used 

stucco,  it  will  resist  the  action  of  heat  and  frost,  aud  preserve  walls 
from  damp.  As  a mortar  for  brickwork,  it  surpasses  anv  other 
material,  and  is  NEARLY  AS  CHEAP  FOR  SUCH  WORK  AS 
MORTAR  MADE  OF  ORDINARY  LIME.  Tarras,  an  Hydraulic 
Lime,  for  setting  masonry  where  slow  indurations  is  important,  so 
as  to  allow  for  the  settlement  of  work.  A Cement  of  extraordinary 
tenacity  and  hydraulic  properties,  and  with  which  the  most  ancient 
works  in  Lancashire  have  been  executed.  Ilamelin's  Patent 
Mastic,  or  Oil  Cement,  whioli  may  be  painted  immediately  after 
use.  Also  Martin's  Cement,  Keene’s  Cement,  Portland  Cement. 
Genuine  Plaster  of  Paris,  prepared  from  the  purest  gypsum,  and  of 


any  degree  of  fineness  required.  Chimney-pots.  Trusses,  Pan 
Tiles,  Manufactory,  Mill-wall,  Poplar.  Depots.  Commercial- 
road,  Lambeth,  and  Paddington-bosin.  Counting-house,  3,  N> 
iLondon-strest,  Mark-lane,  City. 


who  have  hitherto  had  

GREAVES,  Esq.,  at  his  Works,  ne 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  i 
trade. 


lopoly.  Manufactured  by  U. 
ir  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
r rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 


JOHNS  and  CO.’S 

PATENT  PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 
WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Publio  generally,  ns  possessing 
every  advantage  over  tlie  common  Lime  Wash  or  Water  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICKWORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  butmaybe 
tinted  to  any  other— DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF— is  perfectly  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and.  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  Workhouses,  Barracks. 
Schools,  Prisons,  Ac.  one  cwt.  will  cover  250  square  yards.  It  will 
i,  and  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 


keep  good  for  years, 

FECT  SAFETY. 

JOHNS  and  CO.'S  STUCCO  CEMENT.— This  cement,  from 
the  great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal 


well  as  external  surfaces,  places  it  above  nil  other  materials  of  its 
kind  ; it  has  no  caustic  qualities  ; may  be  painted  or  papered 
in  a few  days  ; never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone  ; and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  wnter. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application 
to  stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally. 
Numerous  testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  may 
be  obtained,  on  application  to  the  Sole  Agent,  PHILIP  HARP, 
at  the  Warehouse,  22,  Steel-yard,  Upper  Tliames-street.  A liberal 
allowance  to  wholesale  dealers. 


I FRENCH  PLASTER  mixed  with  sand  forms 

a hard  stucco  for  internal  walls,  which  dries  rapidly,  and 
may  be  used  in  all  cases  in  place  of  lime  and  hair,  at  a trifling  ii 
increase  of  cost.  It  is  stronger  for  gauged  work  than  English 
plaster,  anil  is  cheaper  in  its  first  cost. — Importers  and  Manufac-  < 
turers.  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


IME 


WORKS,  WOULDHAM,  near. 

TIIOS.  FREEN  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  builders,  contractors,' 


and  others,  that  they  

WOULDIIAM,  on  the  MEDWAY,  of  Mr.  J.  W.  LINDRIDGE. 
and  are  now  prepared  to  supply  GREY,  CHALK,  and  FLARE 
LIME  upon  very  reasonable  terms,  cither  by  the  barge  direct  i 
from  their  Works,  or  in  small  quantities  from  their  Wharfa,  I 
TUSCANY  WHARF,  REGENT^  CANAL,  KINGSLAND-L 


ROAD,  London ; QUEEN‘8  WHARF,  Great  Cambridge-str®K 
HACKNEY-ROAD ; KING'S  WHARF,  NEW  WHARF  ROAD,! 


BATTLE  BRIDGE. 


REY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers,; 

* A Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  Keigate,  beg  to  offer  tot 


- — Keigate,  _ . 

Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  fis.  Od.  per  Yard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto 3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  fort 

all  goods  stations  on  the  London  nnd  Brighton,  and  South-Easterar 


the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers' Arms  aud  Croydon  Stations,  and! 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cosh  on  delivery 7s.  per  yard,  at  the  stations  ori 
works  ; 8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles  ; in  not  less  thani 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2s.  per  yard  ;•  la.  per  yard  off,  if  paid : 


monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warr 
the  Best  — Address.  Merstham,  near  Croydon 

1 place,  Old  Kent-road. 


warranted  to  bel 
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EYERAL  correspondents  have 
addressed  us,  complaining  (some 
in  unmeasured  terms)  of  the  de- 
position of  the  Architectural 
Drawings  in  the  Octagon  Room, 
at  the  Royal  Academy;  and  urging  the  in- 
creased necessity  of  obtaining  an  architectural 
exhibition  elsewhere.  One  letter  to  this  effect 
we  printed  last  week,  and  we  will  give  a second 
as  an  exponent  of  the  general  feeling  : — 


“ I perceive,”  says  the  writer,  “ that  poor 
architecture  is  at  last  fairly  driven  into  ‘ the 
black  hole’  at  the  Royal  Academy : the 
mask  will  shortly  be  dropped  altogether, 
and  the  utmost  we  may  expect  in  a year  or  two 
will  be,  a stray  drawing  here  and  there,  some- 
where up  out  of  sight,  to  be  guessed  at,  hardly 
to  he  seen — even  a hole  of  refuge  will  be  suf- 
fered no  longer. 

This  is  the  treatment  the  one  art  is  re- 
ceiving from  the  other.  Call  them  sisters  no 
more,  since  the  one  will  seize  all  the  patrimony 
and  will  drive  forth  the  other — away — any 
where,  but  to  rest  here  no  longer.  And 
what  say  the  influential  and  respectable 
body  of  architects  thereto  ? Again  and  again 
advertisements  appear  in'*  The  Builder,’  calling 
on  the  profession  to  spare  a trifle  towards  the 
rent  of  a room  for  the  ‘ Architectural  Exhibi- 
tion.’ Some  respond  : the  greater  number  ‘ fear 
to  offend  the  Academy  :’ — truly  the  Academy 
study  them  for  their  deference  ; or  fifty  trifling 
reasons  may  be  found,  sufficient  to  render 
them  happy  and  contented,  while  they  are 
being  ridden  over  rough-shod. 

Just  so  with  competitions, — they  will  be 
jewed,  cheated,  robbed  ; but  they  will  do  no- 
thing but  bend  their  backs  again  for  fresh 
stripes  : ti  e last  thing  is  to  combine  and  resist 
such  imposition.  A committee  is  formed  of 
a few  Quixotic  individuals  * to  do  something;’ 
but,  perhaps,  there  are  a few  names  in  the  list 
* whom  nobody  knows 5 — or  this  public  body 
has  taken  some  partin  it,  so  that — ‘having  no 
connection  with  any  other  shop  ’ — sleeps  on  in 
dignified  torpor. 

What  wonder  if  the  art  languishes,  when  the 
majority  of  its  professors,  caring  for  nothing 
which  will  not  feed  their  own  personal  vanity, 
gladly  let  all  the  rest  go  to  the  dogs,  and  will 
not  understand  how  the  raising  and  improving 
the  position  of  the  whole  body  would  elevate 
each  individual,  and  make  him  a beneficial  re- 
turn in  the  end.  I should  hope  that  what  has 
taken  place  will  be  sufficient  to  put  those 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Architectural 
! Exhibition  who  have  assumed  the  labours  and 
i responsibilities  of  a committee,  at  once  in  pos- 
[ session  of  the  necessary  funds,  and  that  a 
permanent  institution  of  the  kind  will  be  esta- 
blished,— until  Architecture  is  provided  by  the 
i country  with  a suitable  building,  and  the 
: management  of  which  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
t Architects.” 

Now,  it  is  right  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  responsibility  of  the  step  rests 

i wholly  with  the  Architect-Academicians,  and 
1 that  they  were  led  to  it  through  the  small- 

ii  ness  of  the  number  of  exhibitable  drawings 
esent  in,  and  a desire  to  obtain  as  much  room 
s-as  possible  for  oil  paintings,  of  which  a larger 
it  number  than  usual  were  submitted.  We  are 
r enabled  further  to  state,  that  it  is  not  in  any 
Is  degree  determined  that  this  is  henceforth 
oto  be  the  fixed  hiding-place  of  poor  English 
r architecture,  who  is  just  now  “catching  it” 
rifrom  all  hands,  and  has  not  a friend  left  to 
aback  her;  but  that  if  she  appear  in  better  clothes 


next  year,  she  will  be  housed  in  her  former 
quarters,  and  allowed  to  take  again  her  share 
of  the  North  Room  w-ith  the  painters,  so  that 
(to  joke  on  a bitter  subject)  we  may  enjoy  our 
“ half-and-half”  as  before,  such  as  it  was. 
The  octagon  room  is  quite  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose, notwithstanding  the  opening  of  a second 
window  in  it,  and  is  altogether  inadequate  for 
6uch  an  architectural  exhibition  as  the  metro- 
polis ought  to  make.  We  must  say,  however, 
as  we  said  last  week,  that  it  is  about  as  good 
a room  as  the  collection  it  now  contains  de- 
serves ; but  we  must  at  the  same  time  also 
repeat,  that  the  Architect  Academicians  might 
and  should  have  prevented  this.  “What  iB 
the  use  of  having  architects  amongst  us,”  two 
members  of  the  Academy  said  in  our  hearing, 
a few  days  ago,  “if  they  will  not  exhibit?” 
The  remark  may  be  worth  the  consideration 
of  our  brother-architects  in  the  Academy,  not 
as  affecting  themselves,  but  as  touching  future 
elections,  and  the  position  of  the  art  they 
profess. 

The  collection  consists  of  but  eighty- seven 
drawings  and  one  small  model,  and  of  these 
there  are  a dozen,  such  as  Mr.  Arundale’s 
“ Meeting  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  the 
Emperor  Alexius ” (309);  “The  Pulpit  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Gudule,  at  Brussels,”  by  Mr. 
Eseex  (285),  &c.,  which  cannot  be  strictly  called 
architectural.  The  most  important  drawing, 
and  a very  cleverly  executed  drawing  it  is,  is 
250,  “ A Composition,”  by  H.  E.  Kendall, 
jun.,  founded  on  a quotation  from  Rogers’s 
“ Italy,”  which  describes, 

“ A vast  metropolis,  with  glittering  spires. 

With  theatres,  basilicas,  adorned  ; 

A scene  of  light  and  glory.” 

This  is  an  endeavour  to  give  examples  of  a 
certain  style  (in  this  case  Italian),  as  applied 
to  bridge,  town-hall,  and  other  buildings,  dis- 
posed pietorially ; and,  though  it  may  remind 
us  in  parts  of  “ Rosherville,”  and  be  more 
noticeable  for  playful  fancy  than  dignified 

beauty,  it  has  many  claims  for  praise. 

No.  241,  “The  Mansion  now  in  progress  of 
erection  for  the  Earl  Ducie,  at  Cromhall  Park,” 
by  S.  S.  Teulon,  is  a Tudor  building,  with 
large  tower  and  high  roof,  less  successful 
as  a composition  than  some  previous  works 

in  this  style  by  the  same  architect. 

243  is  a “ North  View  of  Preston  Hall, 
near  Maidstone,”  by  John  Thomas.  There 
is  a view,  also,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  of 
Somerleyton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Peto,  (exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Thomas),  of  which  we  shall  give 
an  engraving  in  an  early  number  of  our  journal, 

251,  “ Design  for  the  Cambridgeshire  and 

Ely  County  Lunatic  Asylum,”  by  E.  and  S- 
Lapidge,  is  Tudor  in  style. 249,  “ Drum- 

mond Castle,  Perthshire,”  shows  a design  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Keep,  by  G.  P.  Ken- 
nedy; and  259.  “ The  Trossacks  Inn,  Loch 
Katrine,”  is  by  the  same.  This  Inn,  which 
has  been  erected  for  Lord  Willoughby 
d’Eresby,  has  been  mentioned  by  us  before 
as  in  character  with  the  scenery  that  surrounds 

it. 267,  “New  Wing  at  Adare  Manor, 

Limerick,”  by  P.  C.  Hardwick,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  adaptation  of  domestic  Gothic, 
cleverly  depicted  : there  is  nothing  better  in 

the  room. 260,  “The  Great  Western 

Hotel,  Paddington,”  by  the  same,  will  pro- 
bably come  out  better  on  the  ground  than  on 
paper.  It  has  two  high  turrets  (one  at  each 
end)  and  a central  balcony  is  carried  by  sculp- 
tured figures. A view  of  “ Colney  Hatch 

Lunatic  Asylum,”  271,  by  S.  W.  Daukes,  is 


hung  too  low  to  be  examined. 272.  “ The 

Goods  Departure  Warehouse  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  at  Battle  Bridge,”  by  J.  L. 
Cubitt,  is  a very  good  drawing  of  a sub- 
ject without  any  claims  for  representation. 

282,  by  W.  Papworth,  is  a study 

of  Fenestral  arrangement,  — showing  pub- 
lic entrance  to  galleries  of  art  attached  to 
a nobleman’s  residence.  The  building  is  very 
lofty  : the  portico  and  entrance  somewhat  of 

the  smallest. Two  views  of  St.  Stephen’s, 

Walbrook,  289  and  297,  are  sadly  out  of  per- 
spective.  The  design  for  St.  John’s  Church, 

Hobart  Town  (288)  by  G.  E.  Street,  has  an 
enormous  tower  as  compared  with  the  body  of 

the  church  and  a high  roof  with  louvres. 

291,  “Design  for  proposed  Lunatic  Asylum,” 

by  W.  Boyle,  is  picturesquely  treated. 

318,  “The  Handley  Memorial,  Sleaford,”  by 
the  same,  is  injured  by  the  restriction  of  size 

for  the  base.* 292  is  a view  of  Bishop 

Duppa’s  Almshouses,  Richmond,  iov  being 
erected,  by  T.  Little  (not  F.  as  in  catalogue). 
These  are  Elizabethan  in  style,  and  have  the 
entrances  at  the  back,  which  gives  a novel 
aspect  to  tbe  front.  Mr.  Little  also  exhibits  a 
view  of  “ St.  Mark’s  Church,  Regent’s  Park,” 

(307). 294,  “Design  for  re-building  Black- 

friar8-bridge,and  throwing  open  the  West  Front 
of  St.  Paul’s,”  by  A.  Ashpitel,  has  the  peculiarity 
of  proposing  the  erection  of  shops  on  each 
side  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost : midway 
the  shops  are  omitted  for  a certain  distance 
(as  at  Edinburgh)  to  give  a view  of  the 
river.  Were  there  any  probability  of  this 
design  being  carried  out,  we  should,  with 
all  regard  for  him,  protest  against  any 

such  obstruction  of  the  river  view. 

“ Llanarth  Court,  Monmouth,”  (304),  re- 
cently rebuilt  with  terraces  by  W.  and  E. 
Habershon,  is  Ionic,  on  a basement.  — — 
314,  “Design  for  the  proposed  Improve- 
ment of  New  Cannon-street,  City,”  by  A.  B. 
Blenkarn,  has  little  out  of  the  ordinary 

manner. The  piers  of  the  suspension-bridge 

over  the  Thames,  just  now  commenced  near 
Chelsea  Hospital,  will  be  of  curious  Moorish 
design  if  carried  out  in  accordance  with  315, 
by  T.  Page. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  recording 
that  the  Academy  dinner  of  this  year  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a speech  from  Prince  Albert, 
expressive  of  His  Royal  Highness’s  esteem 
for  the  President,  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  of  the 


consideration  due  to  every  artist,  and  of  the 
continued  favour  with  which  the  Academy  is 
regarded  by  the  Crown.  On  the  second  head 
the  Prince  said,  “ The  production  of  all  works 
in  art  or  poetry  requires,  in  their  conception 
or  execution,  not  only  an  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lect, skill,  and  patience,  but  particularly  a con- 
current warmth  of  feeling,  and  a free  flow  of 
imagination.  This  renders  them  most  tender 
plants,  which  will  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere 
calculated  to  maintain  that  warmth,  and  that 
atmosphere  is  one  of  kindness — kindness  to- 
wards the  artist  personally,  as  well  as  towards 
his  production.  An  unkind  word  of  criticism 
passes  like  a cold  blast  over  their  tender 
shoots,  and  shrinks  them  up,  checking  the 
flow  of  the  sap  which  was  rising  to  produce,  per- 
haps, multitudes  of  flowers  and  fruit.  But 
still  criticism  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
development  of  art,  and  the  injudicious  praise 
of  an  inferior  work  becomes  an  insult  to 
superior  genius.”  __ 


This  is  more  apparent  in  a lithograph  of  the  Memorial 
ch  has  just  been  published  for  the  architect  bj 
cerman. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  SMOKE- 
CONDUCTION  AND  VENTILATION 
ADOPTED  AT  OSMASTON  MANOR* 
Four  centuries  have  hardly  elapsed  since 
our  forefathers  found  it  necessary,  for  their 
personal  comfort,  to  construct  fire-places  and 
flues  in  the  walls  of  their  houses,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  the  removal  of  smoke ; 
and  it  is  well  known  how  the  skill  of  their 
architects  converted  the  chimney  stack  and  its 
terminations  into  picturesque,  and  even  highly 
ornamental,  features.  It  must  also  he  acknow- 
ledged, that  little  progress,  if  any,  has  been 
made  by  their  descendants,  in  improving  upon 
the  models  thus  bequeathed  to  them.  In 


1.  The  addition  of  a system  of  artificial 
ventilation,  whereby  the  quantity  of  air  neces- 
sary for  combystion  is  supplied  in  a pure  state, 
which,  in  its  progress  to  the  chimney,  changes 
the  air  of  the  apartment. 

2.  The  perfect  insulation  of  the  flue,  so  as 
to  be  free,  if  possible,  from  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  changes,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  external  air. 

3.  The  securing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an 
equable  temperature  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  shaft. 

-1.  The  application  of  heat  at  the  base  of  the 
vertical  shaft,  sufficient  to  force  the  current 
upwards,  at  the  point  where  the  horizontal  flue 


modern  times,  however,  the  superiority  of  j is  connected  with  the  chimney  stach 
workmanship  exemplified  in  closely- fitting  5.  The  absence  of  all  right  angles  in  the  con- 

doors  and  windows,  has  rendered  it  highly  J n otion  of  the  collateral  flues  with  the  main 
requisite  that  greater  attention  should  he  given  , ducts,  on  the  principle  which  would  be  most 
to  the  construction  of  chimney  openings  and  ! efficacious  in  promoting  the  rapid  and  un- 
fire-grates. Volumes'  of  scientific  reseat  eh,  j checked  flow  of  water  in  pipes  or  drains, 
and  records  of  the  application  of  true  prin-  j 6.  Snch  a height  of  shaft  as  shall  always  he 
ciples,  have  been  published,  and  very  great  j considerably  above  the  highest  fire-place  in  the 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  form  of  (building,  increasing  in  an  accelerating  ratio 

above  the 
upper  part 


the  chimney-back  and  the  open  grate  ; but  the  | with  the  heights  of  the  fire-places 
saparate  flue,  with  its  consequent  termination,  (level  of  the  horizontal  duct.  The  i 


lias  continued  to  retain  its  ordinary  form,  and, 
though  the  stack  and  the  shaft  have  been 
varied  to  suit  the  architectural  character  of  the 
building,  the  attempted  cure  of  smoky  chim- 
neys has  been  confined  to  the  mouth  of  the 
flue,  or  to  innumerable  contrivances  at  the  top 
of  the  stack. 

The  system  of  smoke-conduction  and  venti- 
lation now  proposed  for  consideration  has  no 
claim  to  n. nelly,  except  in  one  particular,  as 
partial  combinations  of  smoke  and  ventilation 
flues  have  been  adopted  for  several  years  in 
places  where  peculiarity  of  situation,  or  other 
circumstances,  rendered  the  application  neces- 
sary. Indeed,  the  germ  or  the  principle  of 
descending  and  ascending  flues  is  observable 
in  the  well-known  ventilation  of  mines,  in 
which  the  air,  sucked  downwards  through  the 
short  leg  of  the  downcast  shaft,  traverses 
immense  galleries,  carrying  with  it  smoke  and 
foul  air.  and1’;- 


ihaieiy  discharged  at  the  top 
of  the  upcast  shaft ; the  greater  altitude  of 
latter,  combined  with  the  application  of  strong 
heat  at  some  part  of  its  length,  causing  and 
increasing  the  draught. 

The  particular  points  of  difference  which  the 
present  example  presents,  in  comparison  with 
others  of  a like  kind,  consist  in  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  a residence  on  a large  scale, 
having  op  n fire-places,  and  in  the  traction  of 
all  the  smoke  and  foul  air  generated  in  the 
house, offices, stables, conservatories,  and  green- 
houses, into  one  large  detached  vertical  shaft. 

Mr.  Francis  Wright,  with  whom  I hid  the 
pleasure  of  co-operating  in  the  erection  of  his 
house,  and  to  whose  energy  and  fixedness  of 
purpose  the  successful  result  in  this  instance  is 
mainly  attributable,  intended  at  first  to  erect  a 
house  with  high  pitched  roofs,  gables,  and 
chimneys;  hut  the  situation  being  high,  it  was 
considered  that  the  irregular  points  of  such  a 
building  would  hardly  form  a satisfactory  sky- 
line, and  it  was  therefore  abandoned  for  a de- 
sign, marked  by  horizontality  of  general  form, 
in  the  style  of  James  I.  It  was  moreover 
thought  desirable  that  the  roofs  should  serve 
as  terraces  or  platforms,  at  different  levels, 
from  which  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  adja- 
cent country  might  be  enjoyed,  without  incon- 
venience from  smoke.  As  the  use  of  ordinary 
chimney  Hues  and  stacks  would  have  been  in- 
compatible with  this  condition,  recourse  was 
had  to  Mr.  Sylvester’s  suggestion  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  smoke,  by  the  meatis  which 
would  also  prevent  its  return  into  the  rooms, 
and  allow  such  a combination  of  the  ventila- 
ting arrangements,  as  would  render  the  action 
of  the  whole  efficacious  and  regular.  At  this 
stage  ot  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Sylvester  was 
called  in,  and  this  portion  of  the  work,  with 
other  economical  arrangements,  has  been  car- 
ried on,  more  or  less,  under  his  direction. 

From  observation  and  experience  it  appears, 
that  the  principle  now  under  consideration  can 
only  be  successfully  carried  out  where  the  fol-  j 
lowing  conditions  are  fulfilled  : — 

* From  a paper  read  at  the  ordinary  meeun  • u;  i 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  by  Mr.  H.  I.  Steve 
on  Monday,  April  23tli. 


of  the  chimney  stack  should  be  entirely  clear 
of  all  surrounding  trees  or  buildings,  otherwise 
a turn-cap  may  ha  necessary  to  prevent  down- 
ward currents  in  storms  or  windy  weather. 

In  the  case  of  a large  house,  with  its  nume- 
rous apertures  enveloped  by  a medium  ever  in 
motion,  and  with  its  internal  atmosphere  more 
or  less  sympathetic  with  the  currents  of  the 
outer  air,  a variety  of  novel  circumstances  are 
called  into  operation,  which  complicate  the 
action  of  the  simple  principle,  and  increase  the 
difficulty  of  its  application.  The  general  sys- 
tem observed  in  the  plan  of  Osmaston  Manor, 
is  the  combination  of  the  portion  used  as  a 
dwelling,  with  its  domestic  offices,  stables, 
conservatories,  and  gardens,  in  one  connected 
arrangement,  by  which  the  distance  of  the 
kitchen  gardens  and  hot-houses  is  also  re- 
duced to  the  least  space,  compatible  with  a due 
regard  to  appearance  and  shelter.  The  general 
cold-air  shaft  forms  a tower  at  one  angle  of  the 
kitchen,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  heating 
apparatus  by  means  of  the  underground  shaft, 
shown  on  the  basement  plan.  The  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  is  provided  with  a turn-cap, 
moved  by  a spindle  and  vane,  which  insures 
the  regular  supply  of  air  downwards,  by  keep- 
ing the  open  side  of  the  cowl  always  turned 
towards  the  wind.  There  is  also  a central 
tower  in  the  house,  rising  to  the  height  of 
SO  feet;  and  a clock-tower  at  the  angle  of  the 
conservatories  forms  the  centre  of  the  stable 
court. 

The  smoke-shaft  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen  garden  at  a level  20  feet  higher  than 
the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  and  a rise  of 
several  feet  is  thus  obtained  throughout  the 
underground  main  flue,  from  the  retaining 
wall  to  the  base  of  the  shaft,  which  is  in  itself 
favourable,  as  it  increases  the  velocity  of  the 
current. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fire-grates  in 
the  rooms  are  set,  the  formation  of  the  back, 
and  its  connection  with  the  flue, — the  back 
hearth  is  a grating,  under  which  there  is  a 
shuttle,  which,  being  opened,  allows  the  ashes 
to  fall  into  the  smoke  flue,  into  which  all  ac- 
cumulated dust  and  light  ashes  are  removed 
immediately  by  the  strength  of  the  current, 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience  in  the 
apartment.  The  front  hearth  and  grating  are 
cast  in  one  piece,  and  the  former  is  generally 
covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles,  through  which 
a considerable  amount  of  heat  is  transmitted 
from  the  radiation  of  the  iron.  The  back  of 
the  grate  is  formed  with  louvrings,  through 
which  the  smoke  passes  into  the  flue,  the  size 
of  the  opening  being  regulated  by  a rod  con- 
nected with  the  front  of  the  fire-place. 

The  ordinary  smoke  flues  are  formed  of 
elliptical  Staffordshire  tiles,  which,  being 
glazed  inside,  do  not  allow  any  considerable 
accumulation  of  soot,  and  descend  as  nearly 
vertical  as  possible  to  the  underground  brick 
flue.  These  horizontal  or  secondary  tunnels 
are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  perfectly  air-tight. 


— and  they  form  invariably  a very  acute  angle  at 
* j their  connection  with  the  main  tunnel,  so  as  to 
1 offer  the  least  obstruction  to  the  forward  cur- 


rent. In  the  construction  of  the  main  under-  ■' 
ground  tunnel  between  the  building  and  the  .: 
smoke  shaft  in  the  kitchen  garden,  the  sides,  ,j 
bottom,  and  arched  top  arc  formed  of  nine-  ■ 
inch  brick-work,  between  which  and  the  earth  i 
the  outer  space  is  filled  up  with  solid  concrete,. i] 
care  being  taken  to  preserve  good  drainage- e| 
from  the  same  underneath  the  inverted  arch  :1 
of  the  tunnel.  The  whole  of  the  outer  surface  e| 
of  the  upper  vault  was  covered  with  tar,  burnt  ij 
into  the  joints  of  the  brick-work,  over  which  a.-i 
coating  of  gas  tar  and  gravel,  3 inches  thick,  j 
was  spread,  to  receive  the  concrete.  By  the  J 
use  of  stone  springers,  the  inner  arched  flue 
was  constructed  of  half  brick  (the  arch  being  j 
turned  in  short  lengths),  and  it  is  thus  sur-  -I 
rounded  by  an  air-tight  vacuum,  which  serves  3 
as  a non-conductor  of  atmospheric  influence, 
while  the  other  means  adopted  are  effectual  in  1 
rendering  the  whole  water-tight.  The  hori-  \ 
zontal  tunnel  has  a doable  connection  with  I 
the  great  shaft;  and  the  boilers  used  for  heat-  \ 
ing  the  hot-houses  and  garden  walls,  being  i 
fixed  immediately  under  this  part,  effectually.  ] 
accelerate  the  draught  in  the  curved  junction  i* 

| between  the  horizontal  tunnel  and  the  vertical  I 
| shaft.  It  is  proposed  to  fix  a small  gasometer  rl 
; in  this  part,  from  which  the  gas  will  be  con-  -j 
I veyed  in  pipes  throughout  the  smoke  tunnels.  1 
j la  assigning  to  the  main  descending  and  li 
I ascending  shafts  their  relative  position  upon  i1 
the  plan,  we  were  governed  by  local  circum-  ■) 
| stances,  and  considerations  of  obvious  conve-  • 
nience  in  the  arrangement.  As  the  architect  .1 
j is  generally  trammelled  by  such  considers-  j 
tions,  it  will  not  be  of  any  practical  utility  to 
; give  rules  for  the  relative  position  of  the  shafts,  , j 
j further  than  that,  where  possible,  it  is  better  j 
; to  place  the  air-shaft  towards  the  direction  of  j 
| the  prevailing  wind,  which  in  this  country  \ 
i blows  most  frequently  from  the  west. 

The  shaft  is  150  feet  high  from  the  ground, 

! which  is  at  this  point  32  feet  above  the  cellar 
I level : there  is,  therefore,  a total  altitude  ! 
of  132  feet  for  the  ascent  of  the  smoke  to  the  -J 
ultimate  discharge.  This  shaft,  with  the  whole  j 
of  the  external  face  of  the  walls  of  the  house  j 
and  offices,  is  built  of  dark  gray  limestone  ! 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  21  feet  ,\ 
square  at  the  base,  and  17  feet  square  at  the  : 
top,  under  the  corbelled  cornice.  It  stands  ;i 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  garden 
wall : on  each  side,  ranges  of  hot-houses  are  in 
course  of  erection.  The  smoke  shaft  is  cir-  ■!■ 
cular,  8 feet  in  diameter  internally,  and  stands,  ! 
for  its  entire  height  from  the  ground  line  in 
the  garden,  quite  free  for  the  outer  casing:  I] 
the  space  between  the  shaft  and  the  outer  j 
wall  of  the  tower  is  occupied  by  cast  iron  J 
winding  steps,  with  landing:;  at  every  eighth  j 
step:  they  are  laid  into  the  outer,  hut  do  not  l 
touch  the  inner  wall.  Very  easy  access  is  thus  \ 
given  to  the  gallery  at  the  top,  which  com-  | 
mauds  fine  views  of  the  property,  and  the  !. 
surrounding  country.  This  mode  of  construe-  l 
tion  is  applicable  to  large  chimneys  of  every  j 
description.  The  instability  of  many  large 
shafts  is  owing  to  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  1 
expansion  of  the  brickwork  near  the  heated  j 
smoke  current,  which  has  sometimes  a tern-  j 
perature  of  200°  to  300°  above  that  of  the 
external  air,  and  the  consequent  expansion 
varies  from  1 to  2 inches. 

The  cold-air  shaft  is  8 feet  square  internally, 

12  feet  square  externally,  and  63  feet  high  from 
the  ground  line  in  the  kitchen  court : it  is  pro- 
vided with  a turncap  and  vane,  to  render  the 
action  constant  and  unvarying, and  is  connected 
with  an  underground  fine,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, running  parallel  with  the  horizontal 
smoke  tunnel,  and  supplying  the  heating 
apparatus  with  pure  fresh  air,  whence  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  apartments  in  a very  agree- 
able condition.  A constant  circulation  is  main- 
tained from  the  apparatus,  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, throughout  the  apartments,  to  the  several 
chimneys  or  other  ventilating  apertures,  until 
it  ultimately  finds  its  way  to  the  top  of  the 
large  shaft.  Hot  water  apparatus,  upon  Mr. 
Sylvester’s  principle,  is  fixed  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  distant  flues,  so  as  to  render  the 
action  as  regular  as  possible  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  apartments.  Connexions  are 
also  formed  by  flues  in  the  wall  with  all  the 
baths,  water-closets*,  or  other  places  where 
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ventilation  is  required  ; all  of  which  are  ulti- 
mately united  with  the  grand  arterial  con- 
duits. 

Some  description  of  other  arrangements  at 
Osmaston  Manor  may  prove  interesting:  — 

The  coal-yard  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
stable  and  kitchen  courts  : it  is,  however, 
passed  without  notice  in  consequence  of  its 
being  several  feet  below  the  court,  on  the  same 
level  as  the  passage  leading  to  thestokery,  and 
communicating  with  the  brewhouseand  cellars. 
On  the  inclined  floor  of  this  passage  a tram- 
way is  laid,  with  turning-tables  at  the  angles. 
The  trucks  running  on  this  way  convey  wine 
and  malt  liquor  into  the  cellars,  and  by  means 
of  a hydraulic  lift  connected  with  it,  coals  or 
heavy  goods  are  raised  to  the  bed-room  floors, 
without  the  slightest  interference  with  the 


cation  of  Sylvester’s  principle,  built  as  the 
house  is  on  hanging  grounds,  with  a con- 
siderable elevation  behind,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive altitude  of  the  great  shaft  is  increased, 
and  the  discharge  is  obtained  clear  above  all 
surrounding  objects. 

There  are,  however,  few  public  buildings  on  a 
large  scale  in  which  the  system  might  not  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  and  the  lunatic  asylum 
near  Derby  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  result  is  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory, 
while  the  architectural  difficulties  have  beensur- 
mounted  in  a very  successful  manner.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  a great  height  of  shaft 
precludes  its  adoption  in  small  houses,  unless 
in  ranges  of  combined  dwellings.  The  re- 


tion  of  the  main  upward  shaft,  he  observed, 
that  if  all  chimney  flues  were  built  and  kept 
with  an  air-tight  space  around  them,  there 
would  not  be  such  frequent  complaints  of 
smoky  chimneys.  The  fire  in  the  grate3  at 
Osmaston  was  made  upon  a grating  at  the  level 
of  the  floor,  and  the  ashes  fell  through  it  into 
an  ash  pit,  which  could  be  cleared  by  drawing 
away  the  moveable  hearth,  or  the  ashes  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  opening  and  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  flue.  The  draft  being 
strong,  and  every  part  of  the  work  fire-proof, 
there  was  no  apprehension  of  their  catching 
fire,  in  the  event  of  any  ignited  soot  finding  its 
way  to  them.  Unless  there  were  a number  of 
fires  burning  at  one  time,  there  might  be  some 


staircases  in  the  house.  The  principal  lift  advantage,  and  when  the  latter  are  properly 
rises  to  the  height  of  40  feet  from  the  cellar  j constructed,  they  rarely  require  sweeping, 
floor,  and  has  a well  or  cylinder  of  the  same  I The  distance  of  the  shaft  from  the  house,  as 
depth  below,  in  which  the  plunger  works  : the  at  Osmaston,  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  there 
machine  is  put  in  action  by  the  introduction  of  is  no  objection  whatever  to  its  being  built  in 


moval  of  the  ashes  and  soot  being  effected  at  j difficulty  in  maintaining  the  draught,  if  the  fire 
the  bottom  of  the  flues,  is  a very  important  | was  not  constantly  kept  up  at  the  bottom  of 


the  great  shaft.  The  removal  of  the  soot  was 
provided  for  by  the  size  of  the  flues,  all  of 
which  were  large  enough  to  receive  a man. 
He  was  informed  that  the  application  of  this 
system  to  the  Bath  Gaol  added  5 per  cent,  to 


water  at  the  bottom,  which,  by  its  pressure,  j the  centre,  with  the  apartments  grouped  round  j the  cost  of  the  building.  The  draught  was  not 


forces  the  piston  upwards.  There  is  another  jit;  in  which  case,  a tower  rising  out  of  the 
lift,  connected  with  the  scullery,  for  the  use  of  ( mass  would  form,  under  skilful  treatment,  a 
the  kitchen  offices.  ; highly  picturesque  feature,  and  under  such 

The  boilers,  attached  to  the  heating  appa-  i circumstances,  it  would  only  be  requisite  to 
ratus,  and  supplying  hot  water  to  the  baths  make  the  height  of  the  smoke  shaft  as  much 
and  house  generally,  are  fixed  immediately  j above  the  highest  fire-place  as  is  requisite  in 
under  the  brewhouse,  and  the  pipeage  from  ordinary  cases  to  ensure  draught,  while  the 
them  is  intended  to  heat  the  conservatory  also,  flues  need  not  descend,  but  they  might  tra- 
while  a large  plunge  bath  is  rendered,  tepid  verse  the  walls  to  the  place  of  connexion  with 
from  the  same  source, 


The  whole  of  the  building  is  rendered  fire- 
proof by  the  use  of  cast-iron  girders,  support- 
ing brick  arches,  which  form  the  floors  and 
roofs.  The  upper  surface  of  the  roofs  was  first 
levelled  with  concrete  : bricks  were  then  laid  at 
distances  of  two  feet,  forming  a succession  of 


the  vertical  tunnel : of  course,  in  such  in- 
stances, due  allowance  must  be  made  for  loss 
of  draught  by  friction,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance which  the  smoke  travels  horizontally  to 
the  main  shaft.  Only  a very  slight  space  is 
required  for  the  passage  of  smoke  and  vapour, 
when  the  fires  have  been  lighted  a short  time 


gutters,  with  a sufficient  fall  to  the  cast-iron  in  the  grates  at  Osmaston:  indeed,  1 have 
gutters.  The  whole  was  then  floated  over  j observed  on  several  occasions  that  the  opening 
with  Roman  cement,  and  covered  with  thin  of  louvres  at  the  back  of  the  fire-place  did  not 
sheet  lead.  The  slates  are  one  inch  thick,  j exceed  one  inch  superficial, 
polished  on  both  sides,  cut  to  a regular  gauge  J Other  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  appli- 
and  size  by  the  workmen,  and  merely  laid  on  : cation  of  the  system  besides  its  expense,  such 
the  ridge  part,  without  any  other  assistance  to  as  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  a house 


form  the  joint  than  the  accuracy  of  the  cuttinw 
The  surface  is  now  remarkably  level,  and  has 
not  undergone  the  slightest  change  since  the 
roofs  were  finished.  I should  not  recommend 
the  use  of  Roman  cement  immediately  under 
lead,  but  I should  prefer  tiles,  made  so  as  to 
form  the  ridges  and  gutters,  on  which  the  lead 
might  be  dressed  ; as,  where  the  surface  of  the 
lead  is  in  contact  with  the  cement,  oxydation 
is  found  to  be  going  on  to  a considerable 
extent,  from  which  those  parts  which  touch 
the  brick  only  are  perfectly  free. 

A considerable  collateral  advantage  is  ob- 
tained by  the  adoption  of  flat  roofs,  and  the 
remote  discharge  of  smoke.  The  portion  of 
the  offices  occupied  as  larders  and  dairies, 
being  covered  in  a similar  manner  to  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  house,  forms  an  excellent 
drying  yard,  accessible  from  the  landing  of 
the  laundry  stairs,  and  screened  by  perforated 
stone  work,  so  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight, 
except  from  a high  level. 

The  system  of  smoke  conduction  which  I 
have  described  has  now  heen  in  operation  for 
two  years,  and,  as  far  as  regards  the  general 
principle,  it  must  be  pronounced  quite  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Wright  assures  me  that  smoky 
rooms  are  unknown  in  his  house,  and  that  the 
ventilation  is  perfect  and  most  agreeable.  The 
rapidity  of  the  current  is  increased  consider- 


without  chimneys,  and  the  discharge  of 
large  body  of  smoky  vapour  from  one  shaft, 
instead  of  small  quantities  from  numerous 
smaller  ones  : still  these  objections  are  only 


prejudiced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rendered 
stronger,  by  the  windows  being  opened ; nor 
would  the  draught  of  the  rooms  having  closed 
windows  be  affected  by  the  windows  in  the 
other  rooms  being  opened.  The  division  of 
the  horizontal  main  flue  into  two  branches,  at 
its  entrance  into  the  upright  shaft,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  position  of  the  shaft  with  refer- 
ence to  the  house;  the  latter  facing  to  the 
south-east,  whilst  the  former  faced  the  four 
cardinal  points.  The  inner  circular  shaft  was 
of  9-inch  brickwork,  without  iron  bands,  and, 
from  a point  indicated  in  the  section,  it  stood 
entirely  separate  from  the  outer  walls,  to  the 
very  top.  The  stairs  formed  a spiral  round  the 
shaft,  but  the  steps  were  not  at  all  connected 
with  it,  nor  did  they  even  touch  it  : they  were 
formed  of  plates  of  cast-iron,  let  into  and  sup- 
ported by  the  outer  wall. 

The  outer  square  casing  was  of  hrick  and 
limestone;  in  the  thinnest  part  about  eight 
inches  thick.  With  respect  to  the  height  and 
capacity  of  the  up- shaft,  the  general  proportion 
was  144  inches  for  each  flue  that  entered  it, 
both  horizontally  and  vertically;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  proportion  might  be  reduced.  The 
height  of  the  shaft  must  be  regulated  by  the 


incentives  to  invention ; and  as  the  principle  is  j distance  the  smoke  had  to  be  drawn  downwards, 
right  and  philosophical,  and  has  been  proved  ' the  friction  increasing  in  an  accelerating  ratio 
by  successful  operation,  we  may  expect  that  in  proportion  to  the  height;  but  if  there  were 
vases,  balustrades,  and  statuary  works  will  c 
supply  the  place  of  chimneys,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  learn  to  consume  the  carbon  of  the 
smoke,  and  to  reduce  it,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  clear  vapour. 

In  reply  to  numerous  questions  from  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Stevens  said,  that  the  expense  in- 
curred at  Osmaston  was  much  greater  than  it 
would  have  been  if  the  house  had  been  con- 
structed with  ordinary  chimneys,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  taken  as  a fair  example 
of  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  system, 
which  could  be  carried  out  in  a cheaper  man- 
ner. In  the  present  instance  it  had  cost  about 
5,000/.  of  the  total  sum  of  50,000/.  to  60,000/. 
which  had  been  expended.  The  pure  air  shaft 
was  used  for  the  ventilation  of  the  house  gene- 
rally, so  that  coolness  in  summer  could  be  en- 
sured as  well  as  warmth  in  winter.  The 


fires  on  the  ground  floor  only,  a very  low  shaft 
would  be  sufficient.  The  shaft  at  Osmaston 
was  five  times  the  greatest  height  from  which 
the  smoke  was  drawn  : he  believed  that  it  was 
higher  than  was  necessary,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  lay  down  any  rule,  as  it  must  depend  on  the 
locality.  There  was  no  advantage  in  placing 
the  shaft  so  far  from  the  building : Mr. 
Wright’s  wish  was  to  convey  the  smoke 
entirely  away  from  the  house,  and  it  was  found 
that  if  the  shaft  had  not  been  of  a considerable 
height,  in  some  states  of  the  wind,  the  smoke 
would  have  been  blown  back  again.  At  pre- 
sent, even  in  the  worst  winds,  the  shaft  stood 
so  free,  that  the  draught  was  not  at  all  affected, 
even  in  the  farthest  flues. 

To  an  inquiry,  how  fresh  air  was  introduced 
into  the  various  apartments,  Mr.  Stevens 
replied  that,  in  some  instances  the  air  was  let 
in  at  the  floor  level,  by  gratings  in  the  skirt- 


highest  fire-place  was  34  feet  6 inches  above  j . 

the  floor  line  of  the  principal  rooms,  and  the  , ings  ; but  he  intended,  in  the  rooms  about  to 

flues  from  all  of  them  descended  to  the  hori-  be  finished,  to  introduce  it  at  the  top  He 

zontal  shaft,  which  was  3 feet  square,  and  believed  that  Mr  Silvester  considered  that 

ab'lv  when  the  wind  is  high,  but  there  is  at  all ! ended  in  the  upcast  shaft.  The  latter  rose  to  . mode  prefetch, e to  toe  former,  as  the  fresh  air 

. y wneu  , , , & f , • i . nF  , rn  ti1P  ]•  iolipst  fire-  1 mixed  better  with  that  of  the  apartment,  and 

I tunes,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  c.r-  , the  height  i “f.  ”rB  for^d  of  tdes  ' persons  were  not  so  likely  to  feel  the  draught, 

cumstances  of  density  in  the  atmosphere,  a place.  1 he  chimney  flues,  \veie  loimea  oi  tiie  , P • • . i ■ wolli,i  then  escane  it  thp 

- made  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  14  inches  1 he  vitiated  an  would  uen  escape  at  the 

by  10  inches,  with  the  corners  rounded  off.  chimney,  which  was  m fact  the  ventilator  It 

That  size  was  retained  when  the  fines  became  was  desirable  to  introduce  the  air  in  as  large 

horizontal,  and  when  they  entered  the  main  quantities  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  muen  more 

shaft  a space  of  141  inches  was  allowed  for  than  was  lequired.  Ihe  smaller  the  current, 

each  downward  flue.  He  was  of  opinion,  tne  greater  was  the  sensation  of  draught, 
however,  that  there  would  be  no  danger,  and  | To  an  inquiry, 


f free  discharge  of  smoke  and  foul  air.  A ge- 
i nial  warmth  from  the  heating  apparatus  is 
; always  diffused  throughout  the  passages,  and 
i in  the  remote  corners  of  the  rooms  where  the 
i radiating  influence  of  the  fire  cannot  extend. 
' The  roofs  are  also  perfectly  accessible,  and 
1 free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  soot  or  foul 
; air. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate  the  sys- 
t tem  for  general  use,  as  in  numerous  cases  it 
( could  not  be  applied,  and  it  is  probable  that 
t the  extra  cost  would,  in  the  generality  of  prac- 
t tiee,  prove  a barrier  to  its  adoption.  There  is, 
li  moreover,  no  doubt  that  the  situation  of  Os- 
i maston  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  appli- 


how  the  warm  air  was  intro- 


certainly  a saving  of  expense,  if  the  vertical  dneed  into  the  rooms  and  whether  the  down, 
portion  of  the  flue  were  made  smaller  to  the  ward  shafr  was  provided  with  any  machine  to 
extent  of  about  one-fourth,  which  would  allow  ensure  a supply  of  fresh  air,  Mr  Stevens  sard 


a nrnnnrtionate  saving  in  the  construction  of . that  the  down-shaft  was  provided  with  a turn- 
“he  main  shaft  S were  flues  in  the  e.x- ! cap  and  vane  which  had  the  effect  of  turning 
terntd^walls,  but  they  were  so  built  that  it  was  j it  to  the  wind,  so  that  the  passage  of  the  air 
hardlv  nossible  that  they  would  be  acted  upon  : was  always  constant  and  unvarying.  From 
by1  the  atmosphere^  AlLding  to  the  construe- 1 that  shaft  the  air  passed  along  a duct  to  the 
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heating  apparatus,  a series  of  vessels  placed 
together,  in  which  hot  water  circulated.  After 
being  thus  warmed,  the  air  passed  into  a flue, 
and  so  upwards  in  the  brick-work  of  the  walls 
to  any  part  of  the  house.  He  had  generally 
thought  it  best  to  introduce  it  into  the  apart- 
ments near  the  windows,  so  as  to  check  the 
current  of  cold  air  in  that  part  of  the  room, 
fie  believed  it  had  been  found  that,  by  intro- 
ducing ihe  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  the 
draught  became  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and 
that  was  one  reason  for  proposing  to  introduce 
it  at  the  top. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  office-bearers 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — President — 
Earl  de  Grey.  Vice  Presidents — C.  R.  Cock- 
erdl,  C.  Fowler,  P.  Hardwick.  Honorary 
Secretaries— J.  J.  Scoles,  C.  C.  Nehon.  Hono- 
rary Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence — 
T.  L.  "Bsmaldson.  Honorary  Solicitor — W.  L. 
Donaldson.  Ordinary  Members  of  Council — 
J.  B.  Banning,  T.  T.  Bury,  B.  Ferrey,  H 
Garling,  J.  Jennings,  H.  E.  Kendall,  jun., 
J.  W.  Papworth,  G.  G.  Scott,  Sancton  Wood 
E.  Woodthorpe.  Treasurer — Sir  W.  R.  Far- 
quhar,  Bart.  Auditors— E.  Christian,  Fellow; 
S.  J.  Nicholl,  Associate. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

MACHINES  IN  MOTION. 

One  of  the  lions  in  this  department  of  the 
Exhibition  is  Appold’s  Centrifugal  Pump,  which 
seems  indeed  to  rank  next,  in  attraction  as  well 
as  in  noise,  to  Applegath’s  wonderful  printing 
machine, by  which  The  Times  andThe  Illustrated 
News  are  printed.  By  means  of  a little  wheel, 
12  inches  in  diameter,  with  twisted  apertures, 
radiating  from  an  open  central  space,  there  is 
made  to  rise  to  the  roof  of  the  department  a 
mass  of  water  which  produces  a broad  and 
heavy,  noisy,  and  continuous  waterfall  that 
might  turn  a powerful  water-wheel.  Of  course, 
however,  to  produce  this  striking  result, 
sufficient  power  is  requisite  to  produce  that 
rapid  revolution  in  the  little  wheel  which  does 
the  work.  The  wheel  itself  contains  only  a 
single  gallon  of  water  when  its  apertures  are 
full,  yet,  by  being  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate 
of  607  revolutions  in  a minute,  it  lifts  no  less 
than  1,800  gallons  in  course  of  that  time;  so 
that  it  must  be  filled  and  emptied  about  three 
times  in  the  course  of  every  revolution.  In 
fact,  the  disc,  once  under  water,  where  it  works, 
may  be  said  to  carry  the  water  through  its 
apertures  in  continual  streams,  or  threads,  or 
cables  rather,  of  water,  forced  out  at  several  in- 
terspaces by  the  centrifugal  power  of  its  rapid 
rotation  ; so  that  the  weaving  of  such  threads 
of  water  is  not  so  fruitless  a process  as  the 
ancient  one  of  twisting  ropes  of  sand.  By 
the  way,  could  not  quicksands  themselves  be 
very  rapidly  scooped  out  by  a machine  some- 
what like  this? 

The  direct  purpose  of  Mr.  Appold’s  inven- 
tion, which  he  has  most  liberally  made  a 
present  of  to  the  public  so  far  as  regards  any 
private  patent  right  which  he  might  have  re- 
served to  himself,  is  for  the  drainage  of 
marshes  ; but  to  this  might  also  be  added  such 
other  uses  as  that  of  clearing  cofferdams  for 
docks,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  by  the  inventor 
to  be  “ particularly  well  adapted  for  a tide- 
pump,  discharging  more  water  the  lower  the 
lift,  the  pump  going  the  same  speed;  while 
other  pumps  discharge  only  their  contents,  no 
matter  how  low  the  lift.”  The  machine  at 
work  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Easton 
and  Amos,  of  Southwark.  We  examined  the 
interior  of  the  perpendicular  leader , if  we  may  so 
-call  it,  through  which  the  water  is  lifted  from 
a narrow  slope  below,  in  order  to  assure  our- 
selves that  the  disc  or  wheel  was  of  something 
like  the  dimensions  stated.  A small  one  was 
also  exhibited,  which,  though  only  three  inches 
in  diameter,  evolved  150  gallons  a minute,  and 
sent  a strong  jet  up  to  the  roof.  A modifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Appold’s  invention,  though 
called  “ Bessemer’s  centrifugal  disc-pump  for 
draining  land,”  is  also  exhibited.  The  disc  is 
6 feet  in  diameter,  and  it  discharges  20  tons  a 


minute.  There  are  also  other  interesting 
forms  of  the  same  centrifugal  principle,  such 
as  a disc-pump  for  locomotive  engines. 

Near  these  machines  Messrs.  Holtzapffel  & 
Co.  have  erected  a pretty  little  miniature  shop, 
containing  specimens  of  ornamental  and  fancy 
turning,  an  amateur  turning-lathe,  and  other 
apparatus ; and  behind  this  curiosity-shop  we 
have  another  erection,  to  show  “ the  imperish- 
able water-shoot”  for  the  improvement  of 
labourers’  cottages  and  other  buildings,  by 
dispensing  with  all  external  wood  and  metallic 
work  on  roofing  : the  invention  consists  simply 
of  a tile  eaves-gutter,  in  place  of  a leaden,  zinc, 
or  wooden  one.  The  roof-tiles,  or  slates,  of 
course,  lap  over  this  gutter,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  edge-row.  The  only  “ machinery 
in  motion”  here  is  a stream  of  water  issuing 
from  pipes,  and  running,  as  rain  does,  over  the 
roof  and  into  the  tile-gutter.  The  mode  of 
joining  the  lengths  of  gutter,  an  important 
point,  seems  questionable. 

Armstrong,  of  Newcastle,  has  several  of  his 
simple  and  useful  hydraulic  machines  at  work 
near  this  spot.  The  rapid  wheelings,  liftings, 
and  lowerings  of  a little  model  crane,  with  a 
comparatively  heavy  weight  attached,  speak 
well  for  the  utility  of  an  invention  which  we 
long  since  recognized  as  a hopeful  one,  whether 
applied  to  cranes  or  to  various  other  purposes, 
wherever  a common  water-pipe  can  be  laid  on 
with  water  from  a proper  level.  A machine  for 
hoisting  sacks  is  also  exhibited. 

The  next  machine  we  have  noted  is  a model 
sawing-machine  for  quarry  work,  sent  from 
Bath,  by  Messrs.  Randall  and  Saunders,  of 
Orange  Grove,  who  have  the  original,  and  we 
believe  as  yet  the  only  one,  in  use  at  their 
quarries  at  Corsham.  By  this  machine  the 
stone  is  cut  from  its  natural  rock  according  to 
the  thickness  of  each  stratum,  the  saws  only 
cutting  in  the  line  of  depth,  or  rather 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  The 
strata,  as  illustrated  on  the  model,  assume, 
under  the  operation  of  this  machine,  the  shape 
of  a flight  of  steps,  and  the  saws  run  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  simply  cut  into  the  face  of  the 
whole  flight.  The  apparatus,  at  the  Corsham 
Quarry,  works  eight  saws,  which  are  24  feet 
long.  By  a simple  arrangement  each  saw  is 
allowed  an  action  independent  of  the  others, 
and  can  be  worked  at  any  angle.  In  case  of 
an  impediment,  it  is  arranged  for  either  saw 
to  stop  before  it  is  strained,  and  without  in- 
terfering with  the  action  of  the  others.  This 
machine  does  the  work  of  seventy  men.  When 
the  stone  is  cut  out  into  blocks,  it  is  removed 
by  a traversing  crane  worked  by  the  same 
ropes  which  work  the  saw  frame,  and  both  are 
driven  by  steam  power.  The  same  persons 
exhibit  a model  of  their  balance  saw-frame, 
which  is  constructed  on  a new  principle  for 
sawing  blocks  of  stone,  marble,  &c.,  either  by 
steam,  horse,  or  hand  power  ; and  with  this 
machine  is  shown  a model  of  a portable 
balance  hand-saw  frame,  for  working  one  or 
more  saws  by  hand  power  for  cutting  stone  or 
marble.  Both  are  worked  at  an  angle,  like  the 
quarry  saw. 

Messrs.  Randall  and  Saunders  also  exhibit 
a brick  and  pipe  making  machine  with  double 
screw  press  and  perpetual  cutter,  adapted  for 
making  their  patent  draining  bricks,  for  sewer- 
age purposes,  and  of  which  a description  has 
appeared  in  our  pages. 

A patent  rivetted-iron,  square-cellular  crane, 
rising  in  the  form  of  a quarter  of  a circle  set 
on  end,  with  the  chains  running  through  the 
interior  of  the  tube,  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  of  Manchester.  Its  height  is  probably 
18  to  20  feet.  The  same  manufacturer  exhibits 
an  improved  patent  rivetting  machine,  of  mas- 
sive proportions.  Near  it  is  another  from 
Dukinfield’s  iron  works, — Garforth’s  patent 
direct-acting  steam-rivetting  machine  for  steam 
boilers,  &c.  The  advantage  of  such  machines 
is  said  to  be  that,  while  the  repeated  impacts 
or  strokes,  formerly  necessary,  rendered  the 
heads  of  the  rivets  liable  to  give  way  in  finish- 
ing, repeated  hammering  tending  to  crystallize 
the  iron,  and  thus  to  destroy  its  tenacity,  here 
the  effect  is  produced  by  instantaneous  pressure. 
The  hemispherical  form,  too,  is  given  to  the 
rivet,  and  is  preferable  to  the  conical,  both 
as  regards  strength  and  appearance.  A large 


high-pressure  boiler,  furnishing  steam  for  the, 
machinery  in  motion,  it  is  said,  was  made  by 
this  latter  machine,  and  proved  to  stand  150  lb. . 
per  square  inch. 

A s/nfo'n^-looking  machine,  though  not  a 
very  new  one,  is  Ryder’s  patent  forge  for  iron; 
or  steel,  the  strokes  of  its  little  hammers  on  its 
anvils  being  so  rapidly  reiterated,  that  the 
apparatus  looks  as  if  it  were  in  a state  of  mere 
constant  vibration.  The  anvils  and  hammers 
shipped  while  we  saw  it  were  adapted  for  round  - . 
ing  a bar  of  iron  into  something  like  a spindle.  ' 
Red-hot  iron  was  represented  by  cold  lead,  I 
which  rapidly  assumed  the  form  of  a clean  t 
spindle  four  or  five  times  the  original  length  I 
of  the  lead. 

The  steam  travelling  crane  of  Messrs. ; 
McNicol  and  Vernon,  of  Liverpool,  may  next 
be  noticed,  though  it  cannot  be  easily  described; 
without  engravings.  It  consists  of  an  elevated  : 
framework,  with  a sort  of  skeleton  railway,' 
supposed  to  run  aloft  along  the  course  of  a; 
timber  or  stone  yard,  or  other  space  where  < 
logs,  stones,  &c.,  require  to  be  moved  about. : 
It  has  three  motions,  a hoisting,  a longitudinal,  I 
and  a transverse,  each  of  which  may  be  worked  ; 
separately,  or  any  two  of  them  together.  The  • 
machine  is  said  to  be  able  to  load  five  tons, ; 
and  shift  it  100  feet  in  a direct  line,  in  forty- 
five  seconds.  Ten  thousand  and  twenty-five  i 
logs  of  Quebec  timber  are  said  to  have  been  i 
lately  shifted  in  nineteen  minutes  twenty  i 
seconds  by  it  at  Liverpool,  in  presence  of  some  i 
members  of  the  council  and  about  thirty  other  i 
gentlemen. 

A somewhat  ponderous  congeries  of  pipes 
in  this  department  is  called  The  Fuel 
Economizer  for  Engines  of  100  horse  power,  j 
Green’s  patent.  Its  purpose  is  to  convey  ;| 
heated  water  into  the  boilers  at  the  boiling  ] 
point,  the  feed  water  being  heated  by  the  spare  i 
heat  from  the  boiler  flues  to  boiling  heat,  and  j 
a considerable  quantity  of  steam  generated 
before  it  enters  the  boiler,  thereby  saving,  it  is 
said,  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  fuel.  The  i 
apparatus  can  be  applied  to  boilers  of  any  de- 
scription, stationary  or  marine. 

A sea-water  freshening  machine,  — Fell’s  J 
patent, — is  said  to  produce  200  gallons  of  fresh  ; 
water  a day  from  sea  water.  The  principle  of 
this  invention,  which  has  only  been  patented  : 
about  two  months,  consists  in  keeping  the  :) 
water  to  be  freshened  below  the  boiling  point,  J 
whereby  its  vapour  is  more  easily  managed, 
and  more  rapidly  condensed  and  cooled  than 
could  be  done  by  the  usual  process  of  distil- 
lation. 

Machines  for  spinning,  weaving,  and  print- 
ing cotton  and  flax,  lace  machines,  and  such 
like,  form  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  : 
whole  exhibition  of  machines  in  motion.  It 
is  a most  interesting  sight  to  see  these  at  i 
work,  and  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  it 
nothing  more  curious  or  beautiful  can  be  seen  i 
in  all  the  exhibition  of  machinery  in  motion 
than  the  many  modes  in  which  human  j 
actions  are  simulated,  such  as  the  whisk  of  I 
the  weaver’s  arm  in  the  sudden  hitch  by  which  ;[ 
he  sends  the  shuttle  from  side  to  side,  or  in  the  ■ 
movement  of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist  joint,  I 
knee,  and  foot,  by  which  other  familiar  opera-  -I 
tions  are  performed.  One  ingenious  little  ma-  • 
chine  bristles  an  india-rubber  band  with  card-  • 
ing-needles,  bending,  angling,  and  cutting  ; 
every  wire  as  it  threads  it  on,  in  a way  that  t 
looks  really  quite  magical. 

Amongst  the  lighter  order  of  machines  are  ; 
those  for  making  envelopes,  which  constitute  • 
centres  of  attraction  for  the  visitors,  as  does  a J 
simple  little  apparatus  into  which  pins  go  > 
higlety-piglety,  and  come  out  all  ready  stuck  : 
in  radii  round  a new  sort  of  pin-paper,  into  > 
which  they  “take  their  places”  in  a way  that  . 
seems  to  astonish  both  “ladies  and  gentlemen.”  ' 
Round  the  ornamental  pin- paper  is  the  some-  • 
what  odd  motto  for  so  sharp  and  lancinating  a q 
little  weapon — “ Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  I 
to  men  ! ” but  such  a seed,  sown  where  it  may  • 
be,  can  but  do  good. 

One  of  the  machine-made  barrels,  of  good 
stout  build,  may  be  seen  in  this  department : : 
it  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  five  minutes,  , 
by  the  patentee,  Mr.  W.  Wild,  of  Salford. 


We  may  here  mention  that  Messrs.  Clowes 
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and  Spicer  have  a new  edition  of  the  catalogue 
just  ready,  which  will  doubtless  be  more  useful 
than  the  first.  Under  great  difficulties  these 
gentlemen  kept  their  word,  and  were  ready  on 
the  opening  day,  not  only  with  the  shilling 
catalogue,  but  with  the  first  part  of  their 
Illustrated  Edition.  The  latter  contains  a de- 
scription of  the  building  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt, 
and  some  other  useful  introductory  matter. 


PLAN  OF  MODEL  HOUSES  FOR  FOUR  FAMILIES. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE,  IN  THE 
STRAND. 

The  original  Northumberland  House  was 
built  in  1605,  and  Bernard  Jansen  and  Gerard 
Christmas  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
architects.  According  to  a MS.  note  by  Inigo 
Jones,  in  his  copy  of  “ Palladio,”  in  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,*  the  front  was  162  feet  in 
length,  and  the  court  81  feet  square.  All  that 
is  old  of  the  building  we  now  see  is  the  curious 
fagade  next  the  Strand,  surmounted  by  the 
lion  of  the  Percys.  Along  the  front  originally 
there  was  a border  of  capital  letters  instead  of 
the  present  ugly  parapet. 

In  the  quiet  court-yard,  of  plain  Italian 
character,  to  which  the  handsome  portal  leads, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  you  stand  in  the 
throbbing  heart  of  an  excited  city.  The 
figure  of  Nelson,  and  the  Lion,  inscribed 
Esp4rance  en  Dieu,  seen  above  the  fai;ade  (an 
appropriate  conjunction),  alone  enable  you  to 
recall  the  locality.  At  the  back  are  grass,  gra- 
velled walks,  and  flourishing  trees.  The  stair- 
case is  very  handsome.  It  has  a central  flight 
of  marble  steps,  and  branches  right  and  left ; 
with  richly  worked  or-molu  railing  and  lamps, 
scagliola  columns,  and  carved  marble  podium. 
The  great  feature  of  the  house,  however,  is  the 
Picture  Gallery,  an  apartment  of  large  size, 
richly  (perhaps  too  richly)  ornamented  with 
groups  in  relief,  eagles,  boys,  and  foliage  fully 
gilt,  and  containing  a series  of  fine  copies  of 
Raftaelle’s  School  of  Athens,  Marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  others.  Amongst  the 
pictures,  with  which  the  walls  of  the  other 
rooms  are  covered,  will  be  found  choice  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  Titian,  Vandyke,  Salvator, 
Carravaggio,  and  others.  Admission  till  now 
has  been  obtained  with  difficulty. 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

In  your  last  week’s  number,  in  the  account 
of  the  “ Edinburgh  Assembly  Flail  struck  by 
Lightning,”  you  observe  that  “ the  spire  had 
no  lightning  conductor.” 

So  frequently  are  these  occurrences  re 
corded,  that  one  should  imagine  their  cost  to 
prohibit  their  employment ; but  from  having 
for  some  years  past  attached  those  invented 
by  Professor  John  Murray  to  many  towers 
and  spires,  and  witnessed  their  efficacy,  I can 
assert  that  the  cost  has  not  in  any  case  ex- 
ceeded two  shillings  per  lineal  foot,  including 
the  gilt  head  and  water-tank. 

Whilst  King  Cross  Church,  at  Halifax,  was 
unfinished,  and  the  conductor  incomplete  (the 
lower  end  being  20  feet  from  the  ground),  an 
electric  discharge  took  place  during  a heavy 
thunder-storm,  which  passed  down  the  con- 
ductor, and  struck  the  ground  at  some  short 
distance  from  it,  without  affecting  the  build- 
ing. Scaffold-poles  were  at  the  time  many 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  attracting  point,  and 
lead  flashing  within  three  feet  of  the  con- 
ductor : the  holders  were  of  glass,  secured  by 
iron  loops  run  with  lead  to  the  stone- work, 
the  conductor  being  formed  so  as  to  admit  of 
contraction  and  expansion. 

With  so  efficacious  and  inexpensive  a re- 
medy (which  you  have  frequently  noticed 
heretofore),  why  need  we  have  to  record  the 
destruction  of  buildings  by  almost  every 
thunder-storm  ? — R.  Dennis  Chantrell. 


REFERENCES. 

A,  Sink,  with  coal-box  under.  I E,  Staircase  of  slate.  with  dust-place  under 

U Plate-rnck,  over  entrance  to  dust-shaft,  D.  F,  Cupboard  warmed  from  back  of  fire-place. 

C,  Meat-safe,  ventilated  through  hollow  bricks.  | G,  Linen  closet  in  this  recess,  it  required. 


MODEL  HOUSES  FOR  FOUR  FAMILIES 
ERECTED  AT  THE  CAVALRY  BAR- 
RACKS, HYDE-PARK. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Classes,  has  had  this 
building  raised  with  a desire  of  conveying 
practical  information  calculated  to  promote 
the  much  needed  improvement  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  working  classes,  and  also  of  stimu- 
lating visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition  whose 
position  and  circumstances  may  enable  them, 
by  the  carrying  out  of  similar  undertakings, 
without  pecuniary  sacrifice,  permanently  to 


decency.  Each  has  its  distinct  access,  and  a 
window  into  the  open  air : two  have  fire- 
places. 

The  children’s  bed-rooms  contain  50  feet 
superficial  each,  and,  opening  out  of  the  living 
room,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  exercise 
of  parental  watchfulness,  without  the  unwhole- 
some crowding  of  the  living  room  by  its  use  as 
a sleeping  apartment. 

The  parents’  bed-room,  with  a superficial 
area  of  about  100  feet,  is  entered  through  the 
scullery — an  arrangement  in  many  respects 
preferable  to  a direct  approach  from  the  living 
room,  particularly  in  case  of  sickness.  The 


Wltnout  pecuniary  saci-muc,  |jc.  mcuiu.i.j  i. , . ' r _ 

benefit  those  who  are  greatly  dependent  or,  recess  “H" 


others  for  their  home  and  domestic  comforts, 
In  its  general  arrangement,  the  building  is 
adapted  for  the  occupation  of  four  families  of 
the  class  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
operatives,  who  usually  reside  in  towns,  or  in 
their  immediate  vicinity ; and  as  the  value  of 
land,  which  leads  to  the  economising  of  space, 
by  the  placing  of  more  than  one  family  under 
the  same  roof,  in  some  cases,  renders  the  addi- 
tion of  a third,  and  even  of  a fourth,  story  de- 
sirable, the  plan  has  been  suited  to  such  an 
arrangement  without  any  other  alteration  than 
the  requisite  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
walls. 


The  Warwickshire  Archeological 
and  Natural  History  Society  and  the  North- 
amptonshire Architectural  Society  will  bold  a 
public  meeting  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry, 
on  Wednesday,  the  21st  instant,  when  several 
papers  will  be  read,  and  the  various  churches, 
&c.,  visited.  On  the  following  day  an  excur- 
sion will  take  place  to  examine  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  in  the  neighbourhood. 


linen  ; and  a shelf  is  carried  over  the  door, 
with  a rail  fixed  beneath  it— a provision  which 
is  made  in  each  of  the  other  bed-rooms. 

The  water-closet  is  fitted  up  with  a Stafford- 
shire glazed  basin,  which  is  complete  without 
any  wood  fittings,  and  supplied  with  water 
from  a slate  cistern  in  common  of  160  gallons, 
placed  on  the  roof  over  the  party  and  stair- 
case walls.  The  same  pipes  which  carry  away 
the  rain-water1  from  the  roof  serve  for  the  use 
of  the  closets. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  building  in  this  re- 
spect are,  the  exclusive  use  of  hollow  bricks  for 
The  most  prominent  peculiarity  of  the  design  j the  walls  anti  partitions  (excepting  the  founds 
is  that  of  the  receding^  and  protected  central  | lions,  which  are  of  ordinary  brickwork),  and 
onen  staircase  with  the  connecting  gallery  on  the  entire  absence  of  timber  in  the  floors  and 
the  first  floor  formed  of  slate,  and  sheltered  roof,  which  are  formed  with  flat  arches  of 
from  the  weather  by  lire  continuation  of  the  ] hollow  brickwork,  rising  from  8 to  9 inches 
main  roof  which  also  screens  the  entrances  to  set  in  cement,  and  tied  in  by  wrought-iron 
7 dwellings  i ™'s  connected  with  cast-iron  springers,  which 

the  dwellings.  I rest  on  ,he  exterrial  walls,  and  hind  the  whole 

The  four  tenements  are  arranged  on  pie-  . structure  t0„£liler . the  building  is  thus  ren- 
cisely  the  same  plan,  two  on  each  floor.  j dered  flre_pr00f,  and  much  less  liable  to  decay 

The  entrance  is  through  a small  lobby,  (han  those  <){  ordinary  construction.  The 
lighted  from  tlie  upper  part  of  the  door.  | roof  arcllingj  which  is  levelled  with  concrete. 

The  living  room  has  a superficial  area  of  an(l  covered  with  patent  metallic  lava,  effec- 
about  150  feet,  with  a closet  on  one  side  of  the  I tuallv  secures  the  upper  rooms  from  the  liabi- 
fireplace,  to  which  warm  air  may  be  intro-  I )jty  to  changes  of  temperature  to  which  apa  t- 
K from  the  back  of  the  range  : the  corre-  ; Jnts  next  the  roof  are  general  y subject  and 
sponding  recess  may  be  fitted  up  with  shelves  ; | the  transmission  of  sound, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  a shelf  is 
carried  above  the  doors,  with  a rail  fixed  be- 
tween them.  . , . . . 

The  scullery  is  fitted  up  with  a sink,  be- 


neath  which  is  a coal- bin  of  slate:  a plate- 
rack  at  one  end,  drained  by  a slate  slab  into 
the  sink,  covers  the  entrance  to  the  dust-shaft, 
which  is  enclosed  by  a balanced  self-acting 
i—  door.  The  dust-shaft  leads  into  a closed 
d lias  a venti- 


' Quoted  in  “ Hand-Book  for  London.” 
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percolation  of  moisture,  so  common  through 
ordinary  floors,  is  effectually  impeded  by  the 

hollow-brick  arched  floors. 

The  external  and  main  internal  walls  are  ct 
patent  bonded  brickwork,  which  has  tlie  im- 
portant advantages  of  securing  dryness  and 
warmth,*  with  economy  of  construction : ano- 
ther important  benefit  arising  from  the  use  of 
hollow  bricks  is,  that  where  they  are  laid 
■ ~ ,u  fitair's  and  has  a venu-  double,  in  parallel  courses,  without  headers, 

St,  “ curried the  roof.  At  , Tin  the  paten,  bonded  brickwork,  the  m- 
mil  of’ the  scullery  is  an  enclosure,  form-  ■ ternal  face  of  the  wall  is  sufficiently  smooth  to 
one  end  ventilated  through  the  hollow  render  plastering  unnecessary.  In  the  present 

^LrXV'^lvef  are  fixed  over  the  doors,  | imtancl,  where  plastering  has  been_resormd 
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o it  is  confined  to  one  side  of  a thin  par-  and  all  other  articles  of  ironmongery, iexcepting 
tition,  or  to  partitions  formed  with  bricks  not  ; the  stoves,  are  manufactured  by" Hart  & Sons, 
intended  for  the  situation  in  which  they  are  : Wych-street,  Strand. 

I The  bell-pull  apparatus  to  the  left-hand 


work 

to 


. me  Dell-pull  apparatus  to  the  left-hand 

In  regard  to  some  other  parts  of  the  brick-  water-closets,  is  supplied  by  J.  W.  Dann, 
ork,  it  should  also  be  observed,  that  owing  Cromer- street,  Gray’s  Inn-road.  That  to  the 
7 the  erection  of  the  budding  having  been  right-hand,  by  G.  Jennings,  Great  Charlotte- 
determined  on  late  in  the  winter,  many  diffi-  street,  Blackfriars-road. 
cullies  had  to  be  contended  with  in  obtaining  j The  stoves  in  the  left-hand  ground-floor 
a sufficient  supply  of  hollow  bricks;  and  from  rooms  are  from  Mr.  Leslie,  Conduit-street- 
accidental  circumstances, disappointments  were  in  the  right-hand  room  is  the  “Cottager’s 
experienced  in  reference  to  a considerable  num- I Stove,”  manufactured  by  D.  and  E.  Bailey 

ber,  on  which  account  the  structure  should  he  ; High  Holborn.  The  stoves  in  the  left-hand 
regarded  rather  as  the  pledge  of  future  excel-  I rooms,  first-floor,  are  from  Pierce,  of  Jermyn- 
lencem  hollow  brick  construction  than  as  its  : street ; to  the  right-hand,  the  Prize  Cottage 
full  accomphshment.  j Range,  by  Nicholson,  of  Newark,  is  fitted  in 

he  glazed  surface  of  the  bricks  used  in  the  the  living-room,  and  suitable  stoves  in  the 
two  upper  floor  living  rooms,  and  at  the  foot  bed-rooms,  with  fire-brick  back  and  cast-iron 
of  the  staircase,  may,  however,  be  referred  to  as  ’ chimney-piece  complete,  by  the  same  maker, 
a specimen  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  j The  earthenware  sinks  are  from  Mr.  Ridge- 
the  skilful  adaptation  of  fitting  materials,  and  j way,  the  Potteries,  Staffordshire,  who  has  also 
as  highly  creditable  to  their  maker,  Mr.  Ridge-  | supplied  specimens  of  earthenware  pipes,  wash- 
way  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  Specimens  hand  basins,  and  the  water-closet  pans:  two 
of  glazed  bricks  of  clay  from  the  north  of  of  the  sinks  are  of  slate 
Devon  are  also  exhibited  The  fittings,  generally,  are  such  as  have 

t he  advantages  afforded  by  the  use  of  hollow  been  used  in  the  model-houses  built  by  the 
bricks  in  securing  an  effective  system  of  in-  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
sensible  venMahon,  deserves  particular  notice.  Labouring  Classes  ; to  which  the  architect  of 


Fresh  air  is  admitted  from  any  suitable  point 
of  the  exterior  of  the  building  to  a chamber  at 
the  back  of  the  living  room  fire-place,  where 
being  warmed,  it  may  be  conducted  to  any 
convenient  place  of  exit  above  the  level  at  which 
the  fresh  air  is  admitted.  Vitiated  air  may  he 
conveyed  either  into  the  chimney  flue  or  to 
any  other  suitable  place  of  exit  through  the 
upper  wall  courses,  perforated  for  this  purpose, 
beneath  the  springing  of  the  arch,  or  through 
the  arch  bricks  themselves.  Suitable  air- 
bricks and  ventilators  have  been  prepared  with 
these  express  objects  in  view. 

Internally  French  plaster  has  been  used,  as 
drying  quicker,  and  having  a harder  surface 
than  ordinary  plaster.  The  floors,  where  not 
of  Portland  cement,  are  laid  with  Staffordshire 
tiles,  excepting  to  the  right-hand  room,  first- 
floor,  which  is  of  lava,  by  Orsi  and  Armani. 
The  coping  is  in  Portland  cement.  The  ex- 
ternal string  courses  and  internal  cornices  are 
the  patent  bonded  bricks  set  in  Portland 
cement,  with  the  splayed  side  outwards. 

MATERIALS  AND  FITTINGS  USED  IN  THE 
BUILDING,  WITH  ADDRESSES. 

The  unglazed  hollow  bricks  have  been 
chiefly  made  by  Clayton’s  patent  brick  and 
tile  machines,  to  which  the  prize  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  was  awarded 
in  1850.  The  process  of  manufacture  may  be 
seen  at  the  Atlas  Works,  Upper  Park-place, 
Dorset-square,  where  detailed  particulars  may 
be  obtained. 

The  patent  bonded  facing  bricks  generally, 
and  those  used  in  the  floors  and  roof,  were 
made  at  Aylesford,  near  Maidstone ; the  red 
patent  bonded  internal  bricks,  at  the  Buxley 
works,  near  Esher,  Surrey ; and  some  of  the 
partition  bricks, at  Mr.  Cubitt’s  works,  Pimlico. 

The  glazed  bricks  were  made  by  the  Ainslie 
machine,  at  Mr.  Ridgeway’s,  the  Potteries, 
Staffordshire.  These  being  the  first  specimens] 
the  actual  cost  at  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
hereafter  supplied  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  brick-work  was  executed  by  Mr.  S. 
Grimsdell,  Sun-street,  Bishopsgate-street. 

The  metallic  lava  covering  the  roof,  the  floor 
lava  and  the  gravel  lava  to  the  front,  were 
laid  by  Messrs.  Orsi  and  Armani,  Guildhall- 
chambers,  Basinghall-street. 

I he  French  plaster  ami  the  Portland  cement 
floors  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  J B 
^ hue  and  Snns.Millbank-street,  Westminster. 

i lie  tile  floors  in  the  left-hand  ground  floor 
rooms  are  from  Mr.  Peak,  Tunstall,  Stafford- 

BasTn  0rT|IaCCl“fiel,rt'S‘reet  S,mh'  City-road 
from  M u1  ^’V^-band  rooms  are 

from  Messrs.  H.  & R.  Haywood,  Borslem 
Staffordshire,  and  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

• r •1ftn,nK  fluul  used  for  the  wood  work 

Ham  ” Ib  ‘ot.son’s  Varnish  and  Colour  Works, 
Hammersmith.  ’ 

of  Lowe  & T “sfu  ‘a  the  buildin*  are  those 

nard  & Cn  it"  1 a"'enl8’  Mm8«-  K™- 

na™  & UPPer  lhames-street. 

I he  metal  window-lights,  the  ventilators, 


— z—  “iuovt..!  , uiy  it  uii.ii  lUO  ell  L llllcl 

this  building,  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  also 
acted  as  honorary  architect. 

THE  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

The  Eclectic  Review  for  the  present  month 
has  also  an  article  on  “ The  Stones  of  Venice,” 
very  similar  in  its  tone  to  that  in  the  British 
Quarterly , and  in  some  respects  even  stronger, 
it  being  confidently  asserted  by  the  writer  that 
the  new  philosophy  will  inevitably  produce  a 
thorough  change  both  in  theory  and  practice 
of  architecture,  and  that  too,  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  our  own.  Of  what  kind  that  change 
will  be  we  are  not  informed,  either  by  the  writer 
of  the  book  or  his  reviewers,  for  they  leave  it 
entirely  to  be  imagined  by  their  readers ; and 
all  that  the  uninitiated— be  they  even  profes 
sional  men — can  conjecture  is,  that  it  will  be 
ultra-revolutionary,  and  will  put  down  almost 
all  that  is  now  in  vogue,  though  what  is  to  be 
substituted  for  it  is  not  6aid — perhaps  has  not 
been  yet  considered. 

The  calmness  with  which  reviewers  prognos- 
ticate that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a complete 
revolution  in  all  matters  of  architecture,  has 
nothing  in  it  very  surprising;  because,  however 
great  the  changes  may  be  which  it  will  bring 
about,  they  will  not  affect  them.  With  archi- 
tects, on  the  contrary,  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent: they  will  have  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  a new  system  of  things,— to  unlearn 
their  present  habits  and  tastes,  as  well  as  to 
acquire  new  ones, — and  the  task  of  unlearning 
is  perhaps  the  most  difficult,— at  any  rate,  the 
most  disagreeable  one  of  all,  if  only  because  it 
is  attended  by  the  painful  consciousness  of 
having  wasted  time  in  studies  which  have 
merely  fostered  error  and  mistaken  views. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  rising  generation  of, 
architects,  who  have  not  yet  entered  upon  their  I 
career,  may  do,  the  present  one  must  earnestly 
deprecate  the  change  we  are  told  to  expect;  I 
and  most  of  all  must  those  do  so  who  have  been  j 
most  successful  under  the  present  system,  be-  j 
cause  all  that  they  have  done  will  come  to  be  I 
regarded  as  evidence  of  the  present  degraded  I 
state  of  architecture,  previously  to  its  being  I 
enlightened  by  the  touch  of  the  new  philo-  I 
s°pl?y  and  the  rays  of  the  seven  lamps  or 
luminaries. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  that ! 
their  interests  are  so  nearly  concerned,  the 
architectural  profession  seems  disposed  to  leave 
the  matter  to  take  its  course,  undisturbed  by 
them,  trusting,  perhaps,  to  its  dying  away  as  ! 
suddenly  as  it  came  up.  Still,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  common  prudence  in  them  to  wat 
the  opinions  which  obtain  currency  withe 
the  pale  of  their  own  body.  However  strong 
they  themselves  may  be  opposed  to  them,  it 
possible  that  they  may  be  forced  upon  the 
Surely,  then,  it  behoves  architects,  instead 
sitting  still  with  folded  hands,  to  bestir  the: 
selves,— to  prepare  for,  if  they  cannot  ave 


* See  p.  297,  ante. 
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the  revolution  which  they  are  told  is  about  to 
break  out  upon  them.  Nor  would  it  he  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  attack  and  expose  Mr.  Raskin’s 
fanciful  system  and  doctrines,  which,  as  I now 
find,  have  been  smartly  handled  in  th e brochure 
to  which  you  referred. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  altogether  hostile  to  the 
“ Great  Exhibition”  scheme — quite  as  much  so 
I as  Colonel  Sibthorpe  himself,  although  not  for 
exactly  the  same  reasons.  He  is,  undeniably,  no 
friend  to  the  alliance  of  art  with  manufactures  ; 
and  “the  mercantile  value  of  art”  must  sound  to 
him  little  better  than  a very  profane  phrase.  How 
far  those  who  extol  him  as  a teacher  go  along 
v.ith  him  in  all  antipathies,  is  not  very  clear, 
for  they  do  not  care  to  point  out  how  greatly  / 
his  peculiar  doctrine  runs  counter  to  and  1 
clashes  with  the  general  taste,  and  many  in-  • 
dustrial  interests  also.  The  Eclectic,  however,  . 
has  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his  • 
violent  protest  against  the  decoration  of  shop 
fronts  and  railway  buildings.  With  regard  to  i 
shops,  what  is  to  be  regretted  is,  not  that  I 
embellishment  should  be  bestowed  upon  them, 
but  that  it  should  generally  be  in  such  bad  I 
taste,  attention  being  given  to  mere  showy  , 
vulgar  display ; and,  so  it  be  but  striking,  it  i 
matters  not  how  preposterous  it  is.  And  that  I 
such  is  the  case  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  shop  fronts  afford, — at  least  might  be  i 
made  to  afford, — excellent  opportunities  for  i 
tentative  essays  in  design  and  ornamentation  ; 
for  even  though  failure  should  be  as  frequent  j 
j as  success,  it  would  be  comparatively  of  no  : 
consequence,  nor  could  we  get  anything  worse  : 
i than  we  now  have,  even  were  we  to  get  nothing  ;i 
i better.  No  doubt,  many  in  the  profession  \ 
would  think  it  quite  beneath  them  to  design  j 
anything  of  the  kind  : the  question  is,  whether,  j 
were  they  to  undertake  to  do  so,  they  would  j 
not  find  it  above  them,  that  is,  above  their  J 
power  to  show  superior  taste  and  forte  in  what  j 
throws  them  entirely  upon  their  own  resources 
of  invention.  Zeta. 


DINNER  TO  FOREIGN  SCULPTORS. 

On  12th  inst.,  the  first  of  a series  of  inter-  ■ 
changes  of  hospitality  and  good  feeling  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Exhibition  took  :l 
place  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  when  the  British  ij 
artists  met  to  welcome  their  brethren,  the  i 
foreign  sculptors,  who  have  graced  the  exhi- 
bition  with  many  fine  works  in  their  peculiar  i 
branch  of  art.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  took  the  : 
chair.  Appropriate  toasts  were  given  and  I 
responded  to,  by  Herr  Lefrew,  the  Prussian  11 
commissioner;  Herr  Kiss,  M.  du  Seigneur,  , 
Signor  Monti,  Signor  Bezzi,  Mr.  Scott  Rus-  ■ 
sell,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Mr.  M'Douall,  and  i 
others. 

We  are  not  certain  that  this  friendly  demon- 
stration  was  quite  so  well  managed  as  it  might  : 
have  been.  Many  more  persons  would  have  :i 
co-operated  if  it  bad  not  been  so  hurried. 

“ A Sculptor  ” writes  us  as  follows  : — - 

“ Permit  me  to  say  a few  words  on  the  sub-  ■ 
ject,  and  the  reasons  which  prevented  some  \ 
brethren  of  the  craft  from  joining  the  festival.  , 
When  first  proposed,  I hailed  with  delight  the  J 
prospect  of  unity  among  sculptors,  who,  from 
various  reasons,  are,  as  a body,  less  united 
than  many  others, — each  groping  his  own  way, 
as  it  were, unassisted  and  unadvised.  Seeing  the  i 
word  “ festival  ” at  the  head  of  the  invitation, 
there  immediately  occurred  to  me  the  glorious 
“ Ponti  Moli  ” annual  festivals  at  Rome, — a . 
sort  of  carnival  pic  nic, — when  the  artists  of 
all  nations  join  in  a festive  day,  without  the 
Eternal  City, — memorable  on  more  than  one 
occasion ; and  also  my  mind  reverted  to 
the  festival  given  to  Cornelius  at  Munich, 
on  his  return  from  Rome,  when  two  to 
three  hundred  honoured  that  great  artist 
by  an  entertainment  a few  miles  from 
Munich,  where,  under  refreshing  shades, 
“the  Isor  rolling  rapidly,”  the  song,  the 
toast,  the  simple  cheer,  went  round, — in  the 
presence,  too,  of  the  king,  who  came  out  to 
witness  the  pleasing  event.  Remembering 
likewise  the  simple  manners  of  our  guests,  it 
struck  me  that  a similar  festival  might  be 
adopted  for  the  present  occasion,  when,  from 
the  over-crowded  state  of  the  vast  metropolis, 
and  the  delightful  advent  of  spring,  an  escape  a 
few  short  miles  from  town,  say  to  Hampton 
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Court,  Virginia  Gardens,  or  Windsor  ; and  an 
afternoon  of  intellectual  feasting  on  the  works 
of  art.  and  nature,  at  either  place,  might 
have  been  brought  to  a close  by  an  entertain- 
ment obtainable,  I conceive,  at  a much  more 
moderate  cost  than  a London  dinner  and 
wine,  railway  included.  Finding,  however,  that 
it  was  not  entertained,  and  that  a thorough 
London  close-penned  up  aldermanic  wine  and 
dinner  was  decided  to  be,  greatly  fearing  the 
results  to  health  and  comfort,  1 had  the  cou- 
rage with  some  few  others  to  decline  the  pro- 
position.” 


NOTES  IN  TIIE  PROVINCES. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  public  baths  and 
washhouses  at  Grantham  at  a cost  of  800/. 

At  Lyme  Regis  a discovery  of  an  ancient 

piece  of  stone  architecture  has  lately  been  made 
in  a house  partially  destroyed  by  fire  a few 
months  ago.  It  consists  of  a chimney-piece, 
of  Ham-hill  stone,  with  Norman  mouldings  : 
length,  8 feet  4 inches;  extreme  width,  2 feet 
II  inches;  thickness,  8 inches,  standing  on 
jambs  4 feet  2 inches  high,  2 feet  2 inches  wide 
and  8 inches  thick  ; the  weight  of  the  whole 
chimney-piece  being  more  than  two  tons.  It 
was  an  arched  fire-place,  and  the  whole  of  this 
ancient  piece  of  workmanship  had  been  hid  in 
contracting  the  aperture,  the  chimney-piece 
having  been  battened  over,  canvassed,  and 

papered. In  the  council  at  Worcester,  last 

week,  the  mayor  stated  that  the  Treasury  had 
decided  on  making  a grant  of  150/.  a-year 
towards  the  school  of  design  to  be  established 

there,  besides  some  casts,  hooks,  &c. The 

infant-school  buildings  at  Studley  were  opened 

on  Wednesday,  in  week  before  last. Messrs. 

Dickson  and  Mackenzie,  of  Wellington,  have 
obtained  the  contract  for  erecting  new  gas 
works  for  that  town.  There  were  several  ten- 
ders, but  that  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  was 
tfi3  lowest,  namely,  2,000/.  The  works  are  to 
be  commenced  forthwith,  so  as  to  be  com  - 
pleted  for  lighting  the  town  next  autumn- 
The  site  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Mr 
Edwards’s  present  gas  works.  The  first  stone 
has  already  been  laid.— — On  Monday,  in  last 
week,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Gram- 
mar-school at  Lancaster  was  laid.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Paley. The  Rodderup  Fell  Min- 

ing Company,  at  Leadgate,  Alston,  have  erected 
spacious  school  buildings,  which  were  opened 
on  1st  inst.  The  buildings  consist  of  a school- 
room capable  of  accommodating  from  100  to 

120  children,  and  a master’s  house. i The 

restoration  of  Sir  John  Barrow’s  monument, 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  in  January  last, 
is  now  nearly  completed  at  a cost  of  120/.,  to 
be  repaid  by  an  entrance-fee  to  the  tower  and 
temple. At  the  East  Prince’s-street  Gar- 

dens, Edinburgh,  operations  are  busily 
progressing.  The  stairs  on  each  side  of  the 
Scott  Monument  to  the  south,  which  conduct 
to  the  road  on  the  slopes,  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. A hall  has  just  been  built  for  the  Phi- 
losophical Institution  there  at  the  back  of 
their  present  premises  in  Qqeen-street,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a reading-room  and  library. 
The  apartment  is  seventy  feet  in  length  by 
thirty  in  width,  and  forty  in  height.  It  has  an 
imitation  oak  roof,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
light  gallery,  supported  by  iron  pillars.  Light 
is  supplied  from  the  roof  and  large  windows 
in  the  south  end  of  the  hall.  The  arrange- 
ments have  been  all  carried  out  under  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  architect,  seconded  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  works  by  the  builders, 

Messrs.  Goodall  find  Sanderson. There  is 

now  said  to  have  been  something  “ myste- 
rious” in  the  fire  at  the  Assembly-hall  attri- 
buted to  lightning.  That  the  hall  was  struck 
by  the  electric  force  appears  to  he  admitted, 
but  one  paper  insists  “ that  the  fire  in  the  hall 
preceded  the  lightning,”  and  a correspondent 
suggests  “ that  the  fire  may  have  been  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  explosion  of  the 
thunder  cloud,  and  that  the  current  of  heated 
air  passing  up  the  rain  conducting  pipe  may 

have  formed  a railway  for  the  lightning.” 

A new  arcade  is  about  to  be  built  at  Glasgow 
in  a line  with  London-street,  and  confronting 
a new  terrace  in  Botlnveli-street,  at  Waterloo- 
6treet,  just  erected  on  a design  by  Mr.  Kirk- 


land, architect,  of  the  Corinthian  ordpr  of 
architecture,  for  Mr.  James  Scott,  one  of  the 

Glasgow  magistrates. Sir  Michael  R.  Shaw 

Stewart  has  presented  to  the  town  council  of 
GreenoHs,  as  representing  the  community,  the 
valuable  piece  of  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ancient  mansion-house,  known  as  Well 
Park.  The  ground  is  a perfect  level,  extend- 
ing to  about  five  acres,  and  has  a fine  soil. 
The  conditions  which  Sir  Michael  attaches  to 
the  gift  are  enhancements  of  its  value,  as  they 
include  the  preservation  of  the  trees,  and  of 
the  Old  Well,  from  which  the  park  derives  its 
name.  Sir  Michael  has  also  offered  a large 
field  in  the  east  end  of  the  town,  for  an  expe- 
riment in  the  meantime,  but  if  successful,  as  a 
free  gift  to  the  public,  the  condition  being  that 
the  younger  and  operative  branches  of  the 
community  show  a wish  to  enjoy  themselves 
on  the  spot  in  out-of-door  and  manly  sports. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns  of  the  non-apprecia- 
tion of  the  time  and  labour  of  architects  by 
the  public  at  large,  and  many  complaints  made 
of  the  paltry  sums  offered  by  art-patronising 
individuals  for  the  remuneration  of  competing 
architects ; but  surely  if  they  do  not  know 
their  own  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  their 
profession,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at  that  building  committees  should  not  appre- 
ciate the  unremitting  study  or  ingenuity  of  an 
architect.,  or  offer  a premium  which  they  would 
not  consider  too  much  for  a donation  to  one 
of  their  servants  who  had  done  them  any  little 
extra  service. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  last  Saturday  : — 

“To  Parties  about  to  Build. — An  Architect  | 
will  undertake  the  Design,  Estimate,  and  | 
Superintendence  of  any  Class  of  Building  at 
the  lowest  ! per  centage.” 

Now,  Sir,  whilst  such  things  as  this  occur, 

I fear  it  will  be  useless  for  those  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  profession  to  attempt  to 
give  the  public  at  large  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  responsibility  or  duty  of  an  architect,  nor 
will  any  committee  give  to  him  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  him  as  a member  of  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Observer. 


PROJECTING  EAVES  OF  COTTAGE 
ROOFS. 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

Knowing  you  and  all  your  London  readers 
will  be  interested  in  a decision  given  by  the 
official  referees  on  Monday  the  5th  inst.  I send 
you  the  particulars. 

I have  just  built  and  covered  in  two  semi- 
detached villas,  at  the  Mount  Eliot  Estate, 
Lee  Bridge,  Blackheath.  On  the  first  house  I 
had  match-boarded  the  soffit  of  the  projecting 
part  of  the  roof,  and  screwed  on  an  O G iron 
gutter,  on  the  ends  of  the  rafters  over  a 
deal  fascia.  This  was  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Collis,  the  district  surveyor,  and  in  the  next 
house,  according  to  his  direction,  I substi- 
tuted laths  and  cement.  I may  as  well  say 
here,  the  first  house,  in  wood,  cost  5/.  12s.;  the 
last,  in  lath  and  cement,  3/.  ll,s. ; so  by  adopt- 
ing the  very  letter  of  the  Buildings  Act,  I saved 
more  than  one-third.  However,  Mr.  Collis 
felt  himself  bound  to  take  me  before  the  re- 
ferees, and  the  case  being  called,  I will) state,  as 
nearly  as  I can,  what  took  place.  When  we  were 
seated  one  of  the  referees  addressed  Mr. 
Collis  in  these  words  : “ Mr.  Collis,  we  un- 
derstand, from  very  high  authority,  that  a 
wooden  cornice,  or  soffit,  to  a roof  not  hang- 
ing over  the  public  way,  is  not  contrary  to  the 
Act.”  Mr.  Collis,  who  appeared  completely 
astounded  at  this  statement,  said,  “ It  is  con- 
trary to  the  wording  of  the  Act.”  The  re- 
feree: “ Well,  we  understand  not,  and  hope 
you  will  not  bring  any  more  such  cases  before 
us.”  Another  referee,  “ Surely  Mr.  Collis 
does  not  wish  to  press  this  case,  after  what  he 
has  heard.”  Mr.  Collis  said,  he  did  not, 
but  still  considered  it  “contrary  to  the  Act. 
Mr.  Collis  declining  to  proceed,  I addressed 
the  referees  thus  : “ Gentlemen,  I thank  you 
for  the  lenient  decision  you  have  come  to  in 


this  case,  and  sincerely  wish  the  Act  had,  in 
many  other  instances,  been  carried  out  in  its 
true  spirit,  instead  of  insisting  on  its  very 
letter.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  I feel  as- 
sured it  would  not  have  received  the  opposition 
it  has  done  from  the  building  branches  in 
London.”  I enclose  the  papers  as  a guarantee 
of  correctness.  N. 

***  This  decision  confirms  Mr.  Godwin’s 
view  of  the  question  in  the  case  “ Delay  and 
the  District  Surveyor  of  Kensington,”  re- 
ported and  commented  on  in  the  Buildeii, 
vol.  viii.  p.  601,  but  on  that  occasion  pro- 
nounced against  by  the  referees,  and  we,  in 
justice  to  ourselves,  draw  attention  to  it. 
Although  the  arguments  used  on  that  occa- 
sion were  not  admitted  at  the  moment,  they 
have  germinated  and  produced  fruit. 


THE  IMPERIAL  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  curiosity  which  was  excited  concerning 
this  building  by  our  recent  notice,  has  led  us 
to  give  illustrations  of  the  Museum  from  Mr. 
Klenze’s  “Architectural  Sketches.”  We  have 
extracted  part  of  the  report,  and  have  trans- 
lated the  explanation  of  the  ground-plan  given 
by  M.  Von  Klenze.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  that  collections  of  art 
were  first  thought  of  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  it 
was  she  also  who  caused  the  so-  called  Eremitage 
to  be  erected  for  their  proper  accommodation. 
In  succession  of  time,  however,  these  spaces 
became  inadequate  to  the  yearly  increasing 
art-objects  : besides,  tfie  tendency  of  the  times 
outgrew  arrangements  mostly  intended  for 
show.  Thus,  a new  building  was  willed  by  the 
present  emperor,  to  which  a visit  to  Munich  in 
1838,  and  the  talents  of  M.  Von  Klenze,  the 
builder  of  the  Pynakotheka,  paved  the  way. 
The  projector  and  architect  were  fully  aware, 
that  a fair  space,  independently  chosen  in  the 
vast  capital  of  Russia,  would  have  answered 
best  the  claims  of  art;  but  weighty  consider- 
ations prevailed  in  favour  of  the  present  site, 
which,  however,  was  obtained  by  costly  pur- 
chases, and  demolitions  of  such  buildings  as 
the  Palace  Schippeloff,  and  even  the  imperial 
library,  treasury,  stables,  &c.  It  \yas  thus, 
however,  that  a grand  site  was  obtained,  even 
in  the  most  populous  part  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Neva  Quai,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mo'ika  Canal,  and  whose  east 
front  forms  part  of  the  Great  Million-street, 
while  its  south  aspect  is  towards  the  “ Winter 
Palace.”  Nicolas  had,  besides,  stipulated  that 
the  Art-Museum  should  communicate  directly 
with  the  imperial  residence;  a desideratum 
also  achieved  by  the  choice  of  this  locality. 
As,  therefore,  the  Art-Museum  was  to  form 
part,  as  it  were,  of  the  sovereign’s  demesne,  part 
of  the  plan  (the  decorative),  was  given,  while 
the  other  pole  pointed  to  the  proper  light  and 
appropriation  of  the  objects  exhibited.  “ As 
the  style  of  the  building  was  left  to  me,  those, 
who  have  any  insight  in  the  essence  of  art, 
will  be  able  to  know  that  it  was  the  principle 
of  classic  times  ( klassischen  Kunstzeiten),  and, 
therefore,  the  architectural  style,  VLar^oxgv, 
which  I chose.  I did  not,  however,  confine 
myself  to  that— pitiful  to  say,— obtuse  imitation 
and  inappropriate  use  of  those  few  forms— 
which  the  barbarism  of  so  many  ages  has  left 
us,  like  the  crumbs  falling  from  the  repast  of 
a Lucullus  or  Apicius,  and  which  poverty  or 
ignorance  gathers  in  its  beggars’  sacks, 
thinking  that  they  could  give  us  thus  a glance 
, of  ancient  splendours.”  According  to  the 
1 nature  of  the  locality,  the  main  front  was  to  be 
placed  east  in  the  Great  Million-street,  quite 
appropriate,  as  its  breadth  here  is  90  or 
100  feet.  The  finest  aspect,  surely,  is  that 
towards  the  west,  commanding  the  splendid 
quay  and  river  of  the  Neva,  and  the  plan  has 
also  been  extended  to  this;  but  as  this  site  is  yet 
occupied  by  a building  containing  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Picture  Gallery,  they  will  have  to 
be  first  removed  to  their  place  in  the  New 
Museum.  , . . 

Our  view  shows  half  the  elevation  next  tq 
Canal.  We  shall  give  plan  of  the  upper  story 
and  an  interior  view  on  another  occasion. 


forms, the  acoess  from  the  street  called  the  Great 
•Million  : it  is  formed  by  eight  pilasters,  on  which  are  ten 
Telamones,  made  from  the  fine  grey  granite  of  Seudabal. 
Their  height,  conjointly  with  the'  pedestal,  is  22  feet. 
.This  entrance  leads  to 

i The  vestibule,  B,  whose  ceiling  is  supported  by  sixteen 
j columns  of  red  granite,  from  Finland, 
i C,  is  the  principal  staircase,  whose  steps  of  Carara 
marble  have  a width  of  22  feet,  and  conduct  to  the  first 
story. 


REFERENCES. 

D and  E,  arc  the  spaces  for  the  exhibition  of  the  antique 
marble  works. 

F,  a gallery  for  modern  sculpture. 

G,  the  workroom  of  the  director  of  the  marble  depart- 
ment. 

H,  saloon  for  the  antiquities  of  nil  kinds. 

J,  collection  of  antique  vases  and  sepulchral  monuments. 

K,  room  of  the  director. 

M,  Tf,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  Library  of  art  and  costly  works. 

S,  S,  Stairs  and  passage  to  the  underground  warming 
apparatus. 


Y,  Room  for  the  illuminated  MlSS. 

X,  Ante-room,  and 
X X,  Room  for  the  antiquities  which  have  been  found  in 
Kertseh,  the  ancient  Panlikopteum,  and  which  are  in- 
tended to  form  an  especial  department  of  the  collection. 
T,  Collection  of  engravings. 

T 1,  Collection  of  drawings. 

W,  Staircase  for  the  service  of  the  establishment. 
a b q,  Spaces  not  yet  completed  : intendodfor  collections- 
of  Russian  (Slavian)  antiquities. 
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MACHINES  FOR  WORKING  AND 
POLISHING  MARBLE* 

Large  slabs  of  marble  and  stone  are  ground 
very  accurately  in  a machine  patented  by  Mr. 
Tulloch,  and  called  a grinding  bed.  In  this 
machine,  represented  in  fig.  9,  the  slab 
to  be  ground  is  placed  horizontally  upon  a 
moving  bed,  and  the  grinding  is  effected  by 
sand  and  water,  by  means  of  a large  Hat  plate 
of  iron  resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  slab. 
The  two  surfaces  are  traversed  over  each  other 


with  a compound  motion,  partly  eccentric  and 
partly  rectilinear,  so  as  continually  to  change 
their  relative  positions.  The  machine  consists 
of  a frame  about  9 feet  long,  6 feet  wide,  and 
8 feet  high : about  2 feet  from  the  ground  is 
mounted  a platform  that  is  very  slowly  reci- 
procated horizontally  for  a distance  of  from  1 
to  2 feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the  slab,  by 
means  of  a rack  and  pinion  placed 
beneath,  and  worked  alternately  in  both  di- 
rections. 


Above  the  platform  are  fixed  vertically  two 
revolving  shafts,  having  at  their  upper  extrem- 
ities horizontal  toothed  wheels  of  equal  dia- 
meter which  are  driven  by  means  of  a central 
toothed  wheel  keyed  on  the  driving  shaft.  The 
two  vertical  shafts  are  thus  made  to  revolve  at 
equal  velocity  or  turn  for  turn,  and  to  their 
■ lower  ends  are  attached  two  equal  cranks 
1 placed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  extremities  of 
’ which  therefore  describe  equal  circles  in  the 
5 same  direction.  To  these  cranks  the  iron 
i grinding  plate  or  runner  is  connected  by  pivots 
f fitting  two  sockets  placed  upon  tbe  central  line 

* Concluded  from  p.  303.  From  Holtzapffel’a  “ Turning 
i and  Mechanical  Manipulation.’* 


of  the  plate.  The  cranks  are  made  with  ra- 
dial grooves,  so  that  the  pivots  can  be  fixed  by 
wedges  at  any  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
cranks.  When  the  machine  is  put  in  motion 
the  grinding  plate  is  thus  swung  round  bodily 
in  a horizontal  circle  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  throw  of  the  cranks,  which  is  usuallyabout 
12  inches,  and  consequently  every  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  grinding  plate  would  de- 
scribe  a circle  upon  the  surface  of  the  slab 
being  ground  if  the  latter  were  stationary.  But 
by  the  slow  rectilinear  movement  of  the  plat- 
form the  slab  is  continually  shifted  beneath  the 
plate  so  as  to  place  the  circles,  or  rather  the 
cycloids,  in  a different  position,  and  it  is  only 


after  many  revolutions  of  the  cranks  that  the 
same  points  of  the  surfaces  of  the  grinding 
plate  and  slab  are  a second  time  brought  in 
contact. 

The  grinding  plate  is  raised  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  slab  by  means  of  four  chains  sus- 
pended from  a double  lever,  and  attached  to  the 
arms  of  a cross  secured  to  the  centre  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  plate,  which  is  thus  lifted 
almost  like  a scale  pan.  For  slabs  that  are 
much  thicker  or  thinner  than  usual,  the  prin- 
cipal adjustment  is  obtained  by  the  removal  or 
addition  of  separate  beds,  or  loose  boards,  laid 
upon  the  platform  to  support  the  slab  at  the 
proper  height.  Slabs  that  are  too  large  to  be 
ground  over  the  whole  surface  at  the  one 
operation,  are  shifted  once  or  twice  during  the 
grinding,  to  expose  the  surface  equally  to  the 
action  of  tbe  grinding  plate. 

The  necessary  pressure  for  grinding  is  given 
by  the  weight  of  the  horizontal  plate,  which  is 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  work,  as  the 
pivots  of  the  cranks  merely  enter  tbe  sockets, 
and  allow  the  plate  to  descend  when  left  to 
itself.  For  delicate  works  a counterpoise 
weight  is  attached  to  the  double  lever,  so  as 
to  regulate  the  pressure  on  the  work. 

The  sand  and  water  are  applied  to  the  grind- 
ing surfaces  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  iron  runners  used  by  hand  previously 
described.  The  grinding  plate  is  made  on  the 
upper  side  with  a raised  rim  like  a tray,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  tray  is  perforated  with 
numerous  holes  about  l£  inch  diameter, 
arranged  at  equal  distances  apart.  The  sand 
and  water  are  thrown  into  the  tray  at  intervals 
in  small  quantities,  and  run  through  the  holes 
and  between  the  surfaces  of  the  slab  and  grind- 


ing plate,  which  are  thus  uniformly  supplied 
with  the  feed  that  ultimately  makes  its  escape 
round  the  edges  of  the  grinding  plate. 

Various  qualities  of  sand  may  be  employed 
according  to  the  perfection  of  surface  required* 
and  very  flat  surfaces  are  produced  by  this 
machine.  The  grounding  or  smoothing  of  the 
best  works  is  effected  with  a succession  of  fine 
emeries,  with  which  the  surfaces  may  be  made 
very  smooth,  and  almost  polished  ; but  from 
motives  of  economy,  the  grounding  of  ordinary 
works  is  more  frequently  completed  by  hand, 
with  grit  stones  and  snake  stone  before  the 
work  is  finally  polished  on  another  machine. 

Rectilinear  mouldings  in  marble  are  wrought 
by  machinery  in  a manner  altogether  different 
from  the  hand  process  of  working  mouldings, 
in  which,  as  previously  described,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  material  is  removed  with  chipping 
chisels,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  mouldings  are 
only  smoothed  by  abrasion.  In  the  machine 
process,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the 
material  is  removed  with  revolving  grinders, 
by  which  the  work  is  reduced  to  the  required 
form,  and  left  smooth  at  the  one  operation. 

The  machine  for  working  rectilinear  mould- 
ing, or  as  it  is  called  the  moulding  bed,  closely 
resembles  in  its  construction  a ripping  bed 
already  described,  except  that  the  frame 
carrying  the  revolving  grinders  is  provided 
with  the  power  of  vertical  adjustment  by  a 
screw  placed  beneath,  in  order  to  raise  the 
grinder  to  the  proper  height  to  suit  the  thick- 
ness of  the  marble,  and  that  instead  of  the 
grinders  being  thin  circular  sheets  of  iron, 
they  consist  of  solid  .cylinders  of  cast  iron 
turned  to  the  counterpart  forms  of  the  required 
mouldings.  Indeed,  the  ordinary  ripping  bed 
is  occasionally  used  for  working  mouldings 
on  large  works,  and  when  it  is  provided  with 
the  vertical  adjustment  for  elevating  or  depress- 
ing the  axis  to  any  required  position,  the  rip- 
ping bed  is  equally  suitable  for  working 
mouldings;  but  as  the  latter  are  in  general 
only  required  on  slips  of  marble  only  a few 
inches  wide,  a narrow  machine  is  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose. 

The  forms  of  some  of  the  grinders  are  shown 
in  figs.  10,  11,  and  12  : the  outline  represents 
the  grinder,  and  the  shaded  part  beneath,  the 
entire  compound  moulding  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same.  A separate  grinder  is 
required  for  every  different  moulding,  and 
consequently  a large  number  of  grinders  have 
:o  be  provided  to  meet  the  demand  for  va£®/7: 
rhey  are  all  pierced  with  a central  hole  fitted 
.o  the  axis  of  the  machine  into  which  they  are 
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to  be  employed,  and  secured  either  by  a wedge 
or  a side  screw,  so  that  they  admit  of  being 
readily  exchanged  when  a different  form  of 
moulding  is  required. 

The  grinder  of  suitable  form  having  been 
selected  it  is  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  machine  : 
the  slip  of  marble  is  cemented  with  plaster  of 
Paris  upon  the  bed ; and  the  frame  carrying 
the  spindle  is  adjusted  by  the  screws  beneath 
to  the  proper  position,  to  allow  the  grinders  to 
penetrate  the  marble  to  the  required  depth  for 
the  production  of  the  moulding.  As  in  the 
ripping  bed,  the  grinder  is  made  to  revolve  so 
as  to  cut  upwards  towards  the  surface,  and 
the  attendant  keeps  a small  heap  of  moist  sand 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the 
grinder.  The  weight  attached  to  the  sliding 
bed  by  a line  passing  over  a pulley  keeps  the 
work  constantly  advancing  in  a straight  line 
towards  the  grinder  as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  and 
the  work  finally  presents  a compound  recti- 
linear moulding  of  exactly  the  counterpart 
form  of  the  grinder.  Mouldings  on  the  edges 
of  narrow  slips  are  sometimes  wrought  in 
pairs,  as  in  fig.  12,  the  two  pieces  being 
cemented  together  6idesvays  as  one  block,  and 
which  is  placed  edgeways  upon  the  machine. 

Circular  mouldings  in  marble  such  as  the 
base  of  a column,  a vase,  or  similar  object,  are 
generally  wrought  by  turning  in  a lathe.  Small 
flat  circular  mouldings,  6uch  as  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  corners  of  chimney-pieces,  are 
ground  to  their  forms  by  machinery,  in  much 
the  same  general  manner  as  the  rectilinear 
mouldings,  but  the  machine  already  described 
for  cutting  out  small  circles  of  marble,  is  em- 
ployed for  grinding  the  small  circular  patterns. 

The  grinders  are  made  of  cast-iron  turned 
to  the  counterpart  form  of  the  pattern,  as 
shown  in  section  in  fig.  5,  and  screwed 
upon  the  upright  spindle  of  the  machine  the 
same  as  the  circular  cutters.  The  counterpart 
grinders  are  kept  supplied  with  moist  sand, 
and  the  grinding  is  continued  until  the  circular 
pattern  is  entirely  developed  : the  works  are 
afterwards  polished  in  the  lathe. 

The  polishing  of  rectilinear  works  in  marble, 
by  machinery,  closely  resembles  the  polishing 
of  flat  slabs  by  hand,  previously  described,  the 
chief  differences  being,  that  for  large  slabs, 
from  two  to  six  rubbers  or  blocks  are  ein- 


through  the  middle  of  the  fold  close  together 
to  a block  of  wood,  60  as  to  present  when 
complete  a surface  8 or  9 inches  wide,  com- 
posed of  the  edges  of  the  cloth,  the  loose  fila- 
ments of  which  penetrate  into  the  angles  of 
the  mouldings.  For  polishing  the  edges  of 
narrow  works  in  marble  several  pieces  are 
fixed  close  together  edgeways  in  a wooden 
trough,  and  they  are  all  polished  at  the  same 
time.” 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Brussels— Statues  to  Vesalius  and  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon. — The  number  of  fine  commemorative 
monuments  in  the  Belgian  capital  has  obtained 
an  appropriate  addition  by  the  colossal  figure 
of  Vesalius.  Two  tablets  of  bronze  have  now 
been  placed  on  the  principal  fronts  of  the  pe- 
destal." bearing  the  following  (Latin)  inscription 
engraved  in  gold  letters  : — To  Andre  Vesale, 
the  father  of  anatomy,  born  at  Brussels,  No- 
vember 31,  1517;  died  at  Zante,  victim  of  a 
shipwreck,  October  25,  1564.” — “This monu- 
ment, raised  under  the  auspices  of  Leopold, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  state,  the  provinces,  and  the  city,  and 
by  means  of  private  subscription  from 
the  entire  medical  body  of  Belgium,  was 
inaugurated  on  the  31st  December,  1847  " 

As  the  Vesale  monument  is  now  finished,  the 
pedestals  of  the  fine  statues  of  Godefroie  de 
Bouillon  and  Charles  de  Lorraine  wait  to  be 
similarly  completed.  It  is  intended  to  engrave 
on  one  side,  of  that  of  Godefroie  de  Bouillon,  the 
two  first  lines  of  Tasso’s  divine  Gierusalemme 
Liberata : — 


r‘  Canto  il  cnpitano,  che  il  gran  sepolcro 
Libero  di  Christo ” 


It  is  also  to  be  adorned  by  two  basso-relievos, 
representing  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
coronation  of  the  chief  immortalised  by  the 
lines  of  Tasso. 

Distribution  of  Prizes  of  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Paris. — The  distribution  of  prizes  for 
the  best  works  of  painting,  engraving,  litho- 
graphy, and  architecture,  took  place  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palais 
National,  in  presence  of  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Republic,  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction, 
&c.  Not  only  had  the  interior  arrangements 
ployed,  and  that  they  are  reciprocated  by  the!  of  the  locale  been  much  improved,  but  a mili- 
machine  instead  of  by  the  hand.  The  slab  of  tary  band  enlivened  by  appropriate  music  the 
marble  to  be  polished,  is  laid  upon  a flat  bench  intervals  of  the  festival.  Parts  of  the  speech 
or  table  about  12  feet  long  and  6 feet  wide,  delivered  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
At  a moderate  height  above  the  bench  is  fixed  deserve  to  be  quoted,  as  painting  the  present 
a crank  driven  by  the  engine,  a connecting  rod  position  of  art  in  France.  “ The  clergy  are 
from  which  leads  to  an  iron  swing  frame, ' no  more  rich  enough  for  building  cathedrals, 
working  as  a pendulum  placed  2 or  3 feet  from  to  light  them  by  the  iris  of  glass  painting,  or 
the  end.  Fig.  13  represents  the  side  view  to  employ  for  the  decorations  of  their  chapels 
of  the  polishing  bed  : the  swing  frame  consists  the  minds  of  a Michelangelo  or  Raffaelle; 
simply  of  two  rods  moving  upon  centres  above,  I with  the  parcelling  out  of  all  landed  property, 
and  carrying  near  their  lower  extremities  a and  on  a soil  democratic  to  the  bottom [jusqu’au 
horizontal  bar  extending  the  entire  width  o ftuf),  there  is  but  one  patron  left  for  art, — 
the  bench  : to  this  bar  as  many  separate  iron  the  nation.*  The  most  brilliant  epochs  of  art 


formation  on  ancient  Rome.  After  a few  words 
of  condolence  which  were  devoted  to  the  loss 
of  the  late  amiable  Marquis  of  Northampton,  a 
bronze  discus  from  Egypt  was  exhibited.  It 
is  adorned  with  a relievo  representing  the  head 
of  Mercurius,  under  which  a cock  sits  on  the 
rudder  of  a ship,  in  the  act  of  devouring  a 
scorpion.  Padre  Sachi  then  read  an  Essay 
“ On  the  famous  Pompeii  Mosaic,  representing 
a battle  of  Alexander  the  Great.”  The  Padre 
stated  his  reasons  for  believing  that  this  pic- 
ture represents  the  battle  of  Arbela. 

Carthagenian  Antiquity. — The  French  con- 
sul at  Cairo  has  presented  the  national  collec- 
tion of  the  Louvre  with  a gigantic  marble 
head,  found  at  a considerable  depth  within 
the  present  citadel  of  Tunis.  It  represents 
Astarte,  a goddess  adored  by  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians,  and  which  corresponds  to  Luna 
or  Juno  of  Roman  mythology.  Astarte  was 
considered  the  protecting  omen  of  Carthage, 
where  she  had  a temple.  The  proportions 
of  the  figure  are  above  two  metres.  An 
especial  ship  of  the  state  will  bring  it  to 
France,  and  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  in  Tunis,  in 
the  mean  time. 

Slavian  Antique  Sculpture. — A very  impor- 
tant discovery  has  been  made  of  late  in  this 
new  archmological  department.  A stone  statue, 
six  yards  (Ellen)  long,  has  been  found  in  the 
river  Zbrusz,  in  Eastern  Poland,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Linzkowie.  It  represents  the  old  Sla- 
vian idol,  Swiatowid  (the  world-seer),  who  has  | 
four  faces  turned  towards  the  four  quarters  of  1 
the  heavens,  like  many  of  the  Hindoo  deities.  | 
The  beardless  faces  of  the  four  heads,  covered  { 
with  a rich  chevelure,  are  well  executed,  and  l 
express  the  youthful  daring  of  the  personage  1 
they  represent.  Swiatowid  was  the  chief  oracle  | 
of  the  ancient  Slaves,  which  was  consulted  on  I 
every  important  emergency;  for  which  purpose  1 
a fine  white  steed  was  entertained  in  his  honour,  t 
If  they  wanted  advice,  the  steed  was  let  loose  t 
to  any  given  aim ; if  it  attained  it,  the  response  | 
was  affirmative.  There  existed  a renowned  I 
temple  in  honour  of  Swiatowid  in  the  isle  of  | 
Rugen  (Baltic),  whereto  a vast  pilgrimage  took  h 
place.  This  very  richly  decorated  old  national  p 
shrine  was  destroyed  by  Waldemar  I.,  the  i 
Dane,  in  1168.  The  statue  is  richly  orna-  p 
mented  with  various  sculpture,  and  has  been  e 
presented  by  M.  de  Potocki,  the  owner  of  the  p 
locality  where  it  was  found,  to  the  archeeolo-  p 
gical  collection  of  the  University  of  Cracow. 
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rods  are  attached  as  there  are  rubbers  to  be 
employed  at  one  time,  and  every  rod  is  jointed 
to  its  own  rubber,  which,  for  flat  surfaces,  con- 
sists of  a block  of  wood  about  2 feet  long  and 
6 inches  wide,  covered  with  thick  felt.  The 
attachments  of  the  connecting  rods  to  the 
crank  and  pendulum  are  all  capable  of  adjust- 
ment, so  that  the  length  of  stroke  can  be 
readily  changed  to  suit  the  size  of  the  work  in 
course  of  being  polished,  but  generally  the 
stroke  is  about  3 feet  long. 

The  rubbers  are  used  with  the  succession  of 
powders,  and  the  weight  of  the  blocks  and 
rods  supply  the  pressure.  Several  narrow 
rubbers  are  used  instead  of  one  wide  rubber, 
in  order  to  allow  each  rubber  to  adapt  itself 
readily  to  any  trifling  irregularities  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  slab.  The  rubbers  are  shifted 
across  the  width  of  the  slab,  by  sliding  them 
to  another  position  on  the  horizontal  bar  of 
the  pendulum  frame,  and  the  platform  of  the 
machine  is  traversed  endways  by  a chain  and 
drum,  or  a rack  and  pinion,  to  expose  the  work 
equally  to  the  action  of  the  rubbers. 

Rectilinear  mouldings  are  polished  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  elastic  rubbers  are 
employed.  These  are  made  of  coarse  cloth, 
like  sacking  : generally  old  sugar  bags  are  used 
for  the  purpose  : they  are  cut  into  strips  about 
6 inches  wide,  folded  lengthways,  and  nailed 


were  those  distinguished  also  by  other  sublime 
achievements  of  human  mind  and  daring.” 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  M.  Mercey, 
Chef  du  Bureau  des  Beaux  Arts,  called  in 
succession  the  names  of  the  artists,  whom  the 
votes  of  the  jury  had  considered  worthy  of 
reward,  — the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  medals  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class.  In  architecture,  medals  were  given  to 
Messrs.  Bouchet,  Godeboeuf,  Galand,  Jume- 
line,  Heraud,  Brunet,  Debaine,  and  Steinheil. 


The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  was  h 
formally  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday,  n 
12th,  by  H.  R.  II.  Prince  Albert.  A large  fa 
number  of  very  distinguished  persons,  both  in  | 
rank  and  talent,  assembled  in  the  great  gallery  ifa 
of  the  Museum,  a larger  number,  indeed,  than  e 
we  ever  saw  collected  together  at  the  same  il 
moment  for  an  equally  short  ceremonial. 

Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  in  the  course  of  an  E 
address  to  the  Prince,  stated  that  “ Though  £ 
many  years  since,  in  1S39,  the  Government  i: 
sanctioned  lectures,  in  connection  with  the  I 
museum,  on  analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  •[’ 
and  mining  mineralogy;  the  want  of  proper  j 
accommodation  has,  until  the  present  time,  p 
prevented  their  delivery.  Now,  however,  that  iff 
a theatre  for  them  is  provided,  it  has  been| 


After  the  ceremony  had  been  concluded,  the  deemed  expedient  to  extend  these  lectures  so  j 


lower  galleries  were  thrown  open,  where 
only  the  works  of  the  rewarded  artists  (a 
creditable  selection ) were  exhibited  to  public 
sight. 

Archceological  Society  of  Rome,  April  26. — 
This  day  is  considered  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome(!),on  which,  also,  the  above 
Society  celebrates  that  of  her  establishment. 
Dr.  Braun,  the  secretary,  spoke  first  on  the 
progress  of  publications  of  last  year,  especially 
the  plan  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  will  appear 
successively  as  the  excavations  undertaken 
thereon  progress.  The  recent  excavations  also 
at  the  Forum,  the  Tabellarium,  the  Basilica 
Ulpia,  the  Palatine,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Nicola-in-carcere,  have  yielded  valuable  in- 


as  to  embrace  instruction  of  a character  re- 1 
sembling  that  given  in  foreign  schools  of: 
mines,  and  which,  while  it  should  be  adjusted  if: 
to  the  wants  of  this  country,  should  also  have  I 
reference  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  empire'! 
at  large.  Several  memorials  from  important  u 
mining  districts  have  been  presented  to  theil 
Government  to  afford  facilities  at  this  esta-ijl 
blishment  for  instruction  available  for  theij 
mining  interest— one  of  so  much  magnitudelj 
in  this  country— the  value  of  the  mineral  pro-n 
ducts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  nowc 
estimated  at  about  25,000,000/.  per  annurngji 
taking  the  various  products  as  nearly  as  pos-sj> 
sible  in  their  first  state.  It  has  been  further^! 
estimated  by  competent  foreign  writers  thata 
the  annual  value  of  the  mineral  substances^ 
raised  in  the  British  islands  is  equal  to  abouto 
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four-tiintlis  of  that  of  all  Europe,  including 
these  islands. 

To  your  Royal  Highness  it  would  he  need- 
less to  point  out  the  bearings  of  the  mining 
schools  of  France,  Saxony,  Russia,  and  Aus- 
tria, upon  the  mineral  resources  of  those  coun- 
tries— the  useless  expenditure  they  prevent, 
and  the  real  productiveness  they  promote. 
To  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  min- 
ing districts  it  is  a matter  of  deep  regret  to 
find  many  a powerful  mind  struggling  with  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  what  others  have  ac- 
complished or  are  now  doing.  Great  as  the 
achievements  of  uninstructed  men  have  some- 
times been  in  such  districts,  they  would  have 
been  still  greater  had  correct  instruction  been 
afforded  th  em. 

While  it  is  proposed  to  receive  pupils  for 
regular  courses  of  study,  to  teach  by  means  of 
lectures,  experimental  researches  in  the  la- 
boratory, and  also  by  the  aid  of  the  geological 
survey  in  the  field,  the  collection  in  the  mu- 
seum will  be  gratuitously  open  to  public 
view.” 

The  Prince,  in  replying,  said  : — 

“ I rejoice  in  the  proof  thus  afforded  of  the 
general  and  still  increasing  interest  taken  in 
scientific  pursuits  ; while  Science  herself,  by  the 
subdivision  into  the  various  and  distinct  fields 
of  her  study,  aims  daily  more  and  more  at  the 
attainment  of  useful  and  practical  results.  In 
this  view  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly 
the  advantages  to  he  derived  from  an  institu- 
tion like  this,  intended  to  direct  the  researches 
of  science,  and  to  apply  their  results  to  the 
development  of  the  immense  mineral  riches 
granted  by  the  bounty  of  Providence  to  our 
isles  and  their  numerous  colonial  dependencies. 
It  will  always  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
hear  of,  anil,  as  far  as  I am  able,  to  contribute 
to  the  continued  success  of  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology.” 

The  collections  are  alike  scientific  and  prac- 
tical, and  should  be  visited  by  our  readers. 
The  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Playfair,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  most  complete  in  the  country.* 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

A large  painted  window  has  just  been 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  one  of  the  chapels  in 
Cirencester  Parish  Church.  It  is  a memorial 
window,  offered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cripps,  of 
Farm  Hill,  near  Stroud.  The  subjects  are  the 
twelve  apostles,  each  under  a small  canopy  in 
the  upper  tier  ; and  the  four  lower  large  lights 
are  filled  with  representations  of  our  Lord, 
with  the  family  at  Bethany,  and  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  (St.  John,  chap,  xi.),  each  subject 
under  a canopy.  In  the  spandrils,  there  are 
angelic  figures,  bearing  scrolls  with  an  inscrip- 
tion— “As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.”  The  parishioners  are  taking  the 
pportunily  of  improving  the  parish  church 
by  removing  a gallery  which  would  intercept 
the  view  of  this  memorial  window.  The 
minister  and  churchwardens  are  clearing  the 
chancel  of  many  seats  that  disfigure  that  part 
of  the  church.  The  window  is  executed  by 

Warrington. The  Independents  of  Glou- 

: cester  have  been  re-building  their  place  of 
1 worship,  after  a design  by  Mr.  Medland,  the 
' architect  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Asylum. 

■ Amongst  other  embellishments  is  a painted 
i window  by  Rogers,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ellis,  a 

i principal  member  of  the  congregation. 

1 Upwards  of  l,400/.havebeen  subscribed  towards 
i the  erection  of  the  new  chapel  at  Ladywood, 

1 Birmingham,  on  a site  given  by  the  Governors 
c of  King  Edward’s  School.  It  is  to  contain 
I 1,400  sittings,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  about 
1 4,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  endowment.  This, 

b ho  wever,  is  already  secured. Mr.  Boulton 

h has  given  500/.  for  the  purchase  of  a site  for 
1 a new  church  in  the  direction  of  the  Soho 
1 Park,  Handsworth,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
b have  held  a meeting  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
c;  carrying  out  the  project,  when  subscrip- 
'i  tions  to  the  amount  of  1,050/.  including 
100/.  from  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  Mr. 
il  Boulton’s  donation,  were  announced  ! 

(t  Illustrations  of  ihc  interior  of  the  Museum  will  bo 
oi  found  in  our  sixth  volume,  pp.  522  and  559. 


i The  new  edifice,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  at 
I the  north  end  of  Crown-street,  Liverpool,  near 
j Brown  low-hill,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
j architecture  is  the  geometrical  decorated. 
The  building  is  115  feet  in  length,  by 
! 70  feet  wide,  and  its  general  character  is 
I very  plain.  Seating  for  1,000  persons  is 
; provided.  There  is  a gallery  at  the  west  end 
j for  the  use  of  the  congregation  entirely,  as  the 
, choir  and  organ,  according  to  ancient  usage, 

: will  be  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  at  the  north- 
j east  end  of  the  building.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
| furnished  the  designs  for  the  building,  and  the 
| contracts  were  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Dempster,  of 

I Liverpool. Upwards  of  3,000/.  have  now 

been  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  a new 
church  at  Rugby.  The  building  is  to  accom- 
modate 1,000  persons,  two-thirds  free. Mr. 

May,  of  Liverpool,  architect,  set  out  the  found- 
ations for  the  new  parish  church  at  Whorlton, 
near  Greta-bridge,  on  Friday  week,  with  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Barnard  Castle,  the  contractor.  The 
present  church  is  in  a ruinous  condition,  in- 
capable of  repair,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Stanton,  with 
Archdeacon  Headlam,  of  Wycliffe,  came  for- 
ward and  paid  a rate  of  2s.  in  the  pound  for 
all  their  tenantry,  besides  handsomely  subscrib- 
ing to  this  purpose. Mr.  J.  J.  M’Carthy, 

architect,  has  been  appointed  to  complete  the 
works  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. 
Armagh,  the  building  of  which  was  commenced 
ten  years  since  by  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Pri- 
mate, Dr.  Crolly.  The  late  Mr.  Dull',  of  Newry, 
architect,  designed  the  edifice  in  question,  the 
building  of  which  was  suspended  owing  to  a 
want  of  funds. 


VAUXHALL  GARDENS. 

These  two-hundred-years-old  gardens,  with 
their  long  covered  walks,  open-air  orchestra, 
thousand  lights,  fire-works,  and  supper-boxes, 
are  again  deservedly  in  full  vogwe,  and  all  seem 
to  agree  with  Pepys.as  to  them,  that  “to  hear  the 
nightingale  (?)  and  the  birds,  and  here  fiddles 
and  there  a harp,  and  here  laughing  and  there 
fine  people  walking,  is  nrghty  diverting.” 
Very  little  change  has  been  made;  descriptions 
of  the  gardens  in  “England’s  Gazeteer,”  of 
1751,  would  serve  equally  for  the  present  1851. 
Mons.  Saqui  is  exhibiting  some  amusing  com- 
binations of  coloured  fires  and  water-works, 
which  may  give  hints  to  our  fountain-makers. 
Arena-riding  is  one  of  those  arts  in  which 
progress  seems  very  difficult.  There  are  the 
same  jumps  through  the  same  hoops,  the  same 
slashing  of  flags  and  throwing  about  of  legs, 
which  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  witnessed, 
and  which,  by  the  way,  in  connection  with 
“Astley’s,”  are  amongst  the  earliest  holiday 
recollections  of  nearly  everybody.  Oh  ! “ those 
cherry  tarts  when  I was  young  ! ” Horse-riding 
awaits  its  Newton  ! A great  advance  has  been 
made  in  this  practice  by  Palmyra  Anato,  now  at 
Vauxhall  : the  grace  and  modesty  with  which 
the  most  difficult  feats  are  performed  by  her 
are  extraordinary,  and  will  tend  to  a refine- 
ment of  the  art. 


DINNER  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Lord  Carlisle  took  the  chair  at  the  din- 
ner given  by  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Association  on  the  10th,  at  M.  Soyer’s 
“ Symposium,”  in  the  Kensington-road,  and  a 
large  number  of  friends  of  sanitary  reform 
rallied  round  him.  Amongst  them  were  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  Lord  Ebrington,  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Moreton,  R. 
A.  Slaney,  M.P.,  Edwin  Chadwick,  Coroner 
Baker,  Charles  Dickens,  George  Cruikshank, 
Dr.  Gilchrist,  H.  Austin,  Ranger,  T.  Tooke, 
Rawlinson,  Lee,  Grainger,  Crecy,  Rogers, 
Walsh,  Lusignan,  C.  Cochrane,  Abrahams, 
Tottie,  Lord,  Hump,  Southwood  Smith,  II. 
Roberts,  Moseley,  Colin  Mackenzie,  Barnett, 
and  many  others  who  have  long  laboured  in 
the  cause. 

Lord  Carlisle,  in  his  principal  address,  urged 
forcibly  the  importance  of  this  cause; — a 
cause,  he  said,  which  has  its  business  with 
| deaths  that  may  he  prevented,  since,  as  we 
1 know,  in  districts  where,  from  accident,  more 
favourable  sanitary  condition  exists,  these 


deaths  do  not  occur  — with  deaths  arising 
from  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  which 
amount  to  some  50,000  in  the  course  of  every 
year — with  deaths  consequently  outstripping  in 
numbers  the  carnage  of  the  most  destructive 
campaigns  and  the  most  protracted  wars — with 
deaths,  moreover,  which  strike  down  those 
whom  our  modern  warfare  especially  saves, 
and  cuts  off  one-half  of  some  districts  of  all 
who  are  born  before  they  reach  five  years  of 
age— with  deaths,  in  fine,  which  threaten  all, 
hut  especially  those  who  fill  the  many  walks 
of  humble  life.  Such  a cause  as  this  is  surely 
one  of  solemn  importance,  which  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  increase  in  the  appreciation 
of  all  classes.  I have  alluded  to  the  claims 
and  the  dangers  of  humble  labour.  We  have, 
indeed,  close  to  where  we  sit,  a remarkable 
building,  which  is  in  itself  a shrine  of  labour; 
hut  while  we  gaze  on  the  large  area  of  its  vast 
extent— on  the  wondrous  results  of  its  har- 
monious and  completed  combinations— on  all 
their  gorgeous  magnificence— let  us  not  re- 
frain from  tracing  them  hack  to  that  crowded 
workshop,  that  damp  cellar,  and  that  stifling 
garret,  in  which  so  much  of  that  collected  mass 
of  ingenuity  2nd  splendour  has  been  elaborated. 
And  we  shall  derive,  perhaps,  not  the  least 
precious  lesson  which  the  Crystal  Palace  itself, 
in  all  its  completed  maturity,  and  in  all  its 
glittering  unity,  can  teach,  if,  transferring  our 
care  from  the  work  to  the  workman,  wherever 
it  may  he  his  lot  to  weave  the  slender  thread 
or  guide  the  ductile  metal,  we  study  as  best  we 
can  to  surround  the  ecene  of  his  daily  labour 
with  some  portion  of  the  decencies,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  enjoyments  with  which  he  so 
plentifully  enriches  our  own.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  stimulus  of  drink 
is  often  resorted  to  as  a diversion  to  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  an  uncleanly  house  or  a 
polluted  atmosphere.  The  chairman  then 
pointed  out  the  necessity  there  was  for  some  in- 
dependent body  to  keep  the  Government  up  to 
the  mark  of  their  duty,  and  called  on  the  public 
to  support  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, for  that  a-nd  other  reasons. 

This  we  cordially  echo.  The  Association 
has  already  done  great  and  extensive  good,  and 
it  is  desirous  as  well  as  capable  of  doing  more. 
It  needs  but  a moderate  and  a steady  support 
from  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  Dickens  made  an  admirable  speech — 
earnest,  suggestive,  and  elegant;  — a speech 
that  touched  every  man’s  heart,  because  it 
came,  and  was  felt  to  come,  from  the  speaker’s 
own.  His  toast  was  the  “ Board  of  Health,” 
and  he  compared  those  who  blamed  the  hoard 
for  not  moving  faster,  to  a man  who  would  not 
wind  up  his  chronometer,  and  yet  abused  it 
for  not  going. 

We  must  add  a dozen  lines  about 
M.  Soyer’s  new  residence,  Gure  House, 
formerly  the  Countess  of  Blessington’s,  and 
these  shall  he  to  recommend  a visit  to  it,  not 
merely  by  those  who  want  to  dine  (that  is  not 
exactly  our  province), but  to  all  inquirers  after 
novelty.  We  don’t  want  our  readers  to  turn 
their  rooms  into  Salles  de  Danae,  or  Vestibule 
de  la  fille  de  Vorage,  or  form  “grottoes  of 
eternal  snow  ;”  but  they  will  see  many  pretty 
novelties  and  clever  quips.  Lord  Carlisle  paid 
a well-merited  tribute  of  praise  to  Soyer  for 
his  endeavours  to  improve  the  cookery  of  the 
poor.  


Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— A general  Court  of  Commissioners  was  sum- 
moned on  Saturday  last,  for  twelve  o’clock, 
for  the  purpose  of  ordering  works,  hearing 
appeals,  receiving  presentments,  affixing  the 
seal  to  contracts,  and  ordering  summons  to 
be  served  on  defaulters.  After  a delay  of 
nearly  an  hour  and  a half,  a sixth  commis- 
sioner not  being  in  attendance,  the  Court  ad- 
journed ! 

Price  of  Gas  in  London. — The  tender 
of  the  Great  Central  Gas  Consumers’  Com- 
pany for  the  contract  to  supply  the  gas  for  the 
public  works  has  been  accepted,  it  is  said,  at  a 
rate  of  about  2s.  per  thousand  cubic  feet ; and 
Mr.  Dakin  announces  his  hope  that  the  price 
for  private  consumers  will  ullimalely  settle 
down  to  something  like  that  rate.  The  lowest 
price  now  is  4s.  the  thousand  cubic  feet. 
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GLASS  TIPES 

FOB  CONVEYING  WATER  AND  OTHER  FLUIDS. 

The  deleterious  nature  of  some  of  the  me- 
tallic pipes  now  in  use  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  has  of  late 
strongly  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public,  and 
should  lead  them  to  regard  with  favour  Messrs. 

Swinburne’s  glass  pipes,  advertised  in  our 
paper.  Glass,  especially  that  kind  which  is 
made  without  metallic  flux,  is  impervious  to 
water  for  an  almost  indefinite  period  of  time, 
and  is  therefore  an  admirable  medium  for  the 
circulation  and  retention  of  water. 

Although  this  quality  has  been  long  appre- 
ciated, the  difficulty  of  making  joints  on  glass 
tubes  of  a durable  or  effective  nature  has  pre- 
vented their  use.  Any  cementing  substance  of 
a high  temperature,  such  as  solder,  would 
crack  the  glass,  and  most  non-metallic  cements 
of  a saline  or  resinous  quality  bear  little  pres- 
sure, and  are  generally  soluble.  Messrs.  Swin- 
burne consider  this  difficulty  is  now  entirely 
obviated,  by  their  process  in  which  a metallic 
collar  or  band  is  firmly  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
e-lass  pipe,  and  incorporated  with  its  exterior 
substance.  By  this  means  glass  pipes  can  be  ! ■>«*.  “d  builder 
most  easily  joined  together. 


Chemistry  of  the  Crystal  Palace  .-  a Popular 
Account  of  the  Chief  Materials  employed  in 
its  Construction.  By  Thomas  Griffiths, 
late  Professor  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
pital, and  Author  of  “ Chemistry  of  the 
Four  Ancient  Elements,”  &c.  Parker,  West 
Strand,  1851. 

Essentially  this  is  a lucid  treatise  on  glass 
and  iron  ; but  there  are  various  other  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  “ palace  of 
glass,”  besides  either  the  glass  which  its  names 
recognise  or  the  iron  which  they  ought  equally 
to  recognise  : indeed,  out  of  fifty-six  ascer- 
tained “ elements  of  nature  ” — as  we  must  not 
only  call  them  but  religiously  regard  them  for 
fear  of  the  criticism  of  those  only  conversant 
with  school  books  of  chemistry— exactly  one- 
half  of  the  number  are  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hyde  Park  building.  The 
author’s  subject  is,  therefore,  in  one  respect, 
rather  an  extensive  one,  hut  iron,  glass,  and 
wood  are  the  chief  materials,  the  first  and  last 
not  being  “ elements,”  but  resolvable  into 
them.  A great  portion  of  the  present  little 
treatise  is  directly  useful  to  the  architect,  engi- 
neer, and  builder;  and,  indeed,  even  the  more 
curious  and  less  practical  details  are  indirectly 
useful ; for  no  one  can  have  a correct  idea  of 


is  ^ Of  I u„XeeS  he  be  with 


curved  or  rectangular  shapes  to  suit  the  po- 
sitions in  which  they  may  be  required. 


Letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gullery. 

By  Colonel  Raw  don,  M.  P.  London:, 

Ridgway,  1851. 

Colonel  Rawdon  calls  the  trustees  to  ao-  I 
count  pretty  sharply,  for  not  taking  steps  to  j 
obtain  more  accommodation  for  bequests  of 
works  of  art,  and  for  permitting  the  injury 
which  is  being  done  to  the  pictures  in  their 
present  position.  lie  says, — 

“ Let  the  matter  be  but  fairly  explained  in 
the  House  of  Commons  thus  : — We  find  an 
error  has  been  committed  in  placing  our  na- 
tional collection  where  it  is.  That  the  increas- 
ing requirements  of  London  have  made  the 
position  worse  than  it  was  when  first  selected. 

We  find  that  the  building  is  also  far  from  suf- 
ficient, neither  permitting  classification  nor 
arrangement,  and  in  other  respects  unsatisfac- 
tory. That  with  such  evidence  before  us  of 
the  dangers  arising  to  the  pictures,  we  are  not 
justified  by  those  who  may  come  after  us,  in 
recommending  their  remaining  longer  in  Tra- 
falgar-square.  That  however  convenient  of 
access  it  is,  the  inconvenience  of  going  a little 
farther  off  i3  nothing  to  the  evil  of  deteriora- 
tion which  the  pictures  now  undergo.  That 
we  have  not  the  means  (putting  climate  aside) 
of  adequately  enlarging  the  building  from  time 
to  time,  as  would  he  required.  That  we  think 
a large  portion  of  the  building  should  be  de- 
voted to  a British  school.  That  those  fine 
Rubenses  which  are  at  Whitehall,  and  the  Car- 
toons at  Hampton  Court  should  form  part  of 
our  national  collection  ; but  that  it  is  neither 
safe,  or  if  safe,  there  is  not  room  now  to  allo- 
cate them.  We  believe,  also,  that  patriotic 

individuals  are  deterred  from  leaving  or  giving  . . 

pictures  to  the  nation,  from  the  idea  (be  it  just  large  number  of  members  and  friends.  Nearly 
or  not)  that  their  pictures  would  be  endan-  half  the  visitors  were  ladies.  By  permission  of 
gered.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  hope  j Col.  Jones,  the  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
that  you,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  will  ■ was  in  attendance.  The  large  room  of  the 
enable  us  to  make  provision  for  them  else-  society  was  decorated  with  pictures,  flowers 
where,  in  a building  worthy  of  this  great  coun-  j and  flowering  shrubs,  etchings,  objects  of  art 
try,  and  becoming  an  object  so  connected  with  and  manufacture,  lithographs,  &c.  Refresh- 
the  gratification  and  enlightenment  of  the  | ments  were  liberally  supplied,  and  the  over- 
people.  In  order  to  preserve  these  treasures  flowing  company  appeared  to  enter  fully  into 


the  more  curious  as  well  as  the  more  useful 
portion  of  their  history  and  phenomena. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Directory,  containing 
full  particulars  relative  to  each  Journal  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Isles,  together  with  a complete  Guide  to  the 
Neivspaper  Press  of  each  County,  SfC. 
Third  edition;  entirely  revised.  By  C. 
Mitchell;  and  published  by  him  at  his 
advertizing  office,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet- 
street. 

This  publication  is  the  only  one  of  its  class, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  and  it  certainly  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  readable  Directories 
we  ever  dipped  into.  The  peculiarities  and 
excellencies,  as  well  as  the  defects,  of  the 
various  journals,  are  hit  off  with  an  emollient 
truthfulness  evidently  derived  from  close  and 
intelligent  examination,  and  continued  ob- 
servance of  the  course  through  which  each 
paper  runs.  We  find  ourselves,  of  course, 
reflected  in  this  mirror  of  the  press,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  perceive  that  we  have  no  ugly  de- 
formity to  answer  for — as  some  of  even  our 
ablest  contemporaries  have, — and,  therefore, 
and  for  other  reasons,  we  do  believe  this  to  be 
a truthful  mirror,  without  any  visible  twist  of 
its  own  to  distort  the  visages  represented  in  it. 
'['here  is  a considerable  mass  of  miscellaneous 
information  as  to  the  press,  besides  the  Direc- 
tory itself,  and  a dissertation  on  the  law  of 
newspapers. 

Conversazione  at  Society  of  Arts. 
— The  first  of  the  proposed  series  was  held 
last  week  in  the  Adelphi,  and  was  attended  by 
several  of  the  distinguished  foreigners  at  pre- 
sent in  London,  by  the  agents  of  the  different 
foreign  exhibitors,  by  some  of  the  Royal  com- 
missioners, the  executive  committee,  and  a very 


of  art  as  long  as  human  skill  and  foresight  can 
do  so,  we  see  that  it  is  essential  to  remove 
them  somewhat  from  the  focus  of  our  great 
capital.” 

The  colonel  then  recommends,  as  the  place 
best  suited  for  the  purpose,  the  position  first 
suggested  in  The  Builder,  namely,  the  site 
of  Kensington  Palace.  According  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  pictures  are  rapidly  depre- 
ciating in  their  present  locality ; and  this  shows 
the  necessity  for  an  immediate  consideration  of 
the  question. 


the  manor.  Where  the  lands  to  be  enfran- 
chised are  subject  to  arbitrary  fines,  or  fines 
on  improved  value,  or  to  stinted  or  other  fines, 
the  consideration  to  be  paid  for  such  enfran- 
chisement will  be  ascertained  as  by  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  with  reference  to 
lands  taken  for  undertakings  or  works  of  a 
public  nature,  viz.,  by  two  valuers,  or  liy  an 
umpire  agreed  on  by  such  valuers.  To  the 
valuation  made  there  will  be  added  as  a com- 
pensation of  any  quit  or  other  rents  payable 
to  the  lord  in  respect  of  such  copyhold  lands, 
a sum  equal  to  twenty-eight  years’  purchase  in 
the  amount  of  such  annual  quit  or  other  rents. 
Valuers  are  recommended  to  take  into  account 
the  probable  increase  in  value  by  the  enfran- 
chisement itself. 

The  Inhabited  House  Duty.— By  the 
new  Act,  if  it  pass  as  printed,  the  window  duty 
is  to  be  repealed  from  5th  April  last,  and  the 
new  house-tax  substituted  from  that  date  as 
an  assessed  tax,  under  management  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners.  It  has  even 
been  officially  directed,  it  is  said,  that  the 
assessors  be  instructed  not  to  assess  the  win- 
dow duty  for  the  current  year.  The  new  bill, 
however,  according  to  Lord  Duncan,  cannot 
be  carried  into  act  before  the  5th  of  October. 
Where  the  Government  may  be  by  that  time  it 
is  hard  to  say.  We  cannot  believe,  moreover, 
that  they  will  allow  the  window-tax  to  lapse 
until  they  have  secured  the  house-tax. 

Prosperity  of  Birmingham. — The  guar- 
dians of  the  poor  have  sold  by  auction  a por- 
tion of  some  land  which  cost,  in  1824,  only 
900Z.,  for  no  less  than  5,000b  Much  other 
property,  including  the  Infant  Poor  Asylum 
and  the  old  workhouse,  remains  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  such  is  the  demand  for  property,  that 
it  is  supposed  that  the  proceeds  will  defray 
the  cost  of  the  new  workhouse,  now  in  course 
of  erection  for  1,500  inmates.  Pauperism 
itself,  however,  is  also  said  to  be  undergoing  a 
remarkable  diminution. 

Antiquities  on  the  Cliff  at  Winter- 
ton.— Whilst  some  labourers  were,  excavating 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Driffill,  they  cut 
across  deep-laid  foundations  and  a tesselated 
pavement  of  Roman  workmanship.  The  floors 
are  of  the  richest  and  most  complicated  de- 
signs, and  contain  representations  of  Orpheus 
playing  on  the  harp  and  charming  the  beasts 
around  him,  viz.,  the  lion,  the  stag,  the  bear, 
the  boar,  the  pegasus,  the  dog,  the  elephant, 
and  the  fox ; of  Ceres,  with  emblematic  ears  of 
corn  ; and  of  a nymph,  with  the  cornucopia; 
besides  a great  variety  of  chainwork,^  knots, 
frets,  vases,  and  other  ornaments,  in  five  ap- 
propriate colours. — Eastern  Counties  Herald. 

Amendment  of  Competitions. — It  will 
be  seen  that  the  meeting  called  to  consider 
this  subject  for  the  23rd,  is  postponed  till 
June  6th.  Earl  de  Grey,  as  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  has  issued  cards  for  a 
conversazione  for  the  23rd,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  change.  Mr.  Tite  will  pro- 
bably take  the  chair  at  the  meeting  in  ques- 
tion.* 

The  Timber  Duties. — By  Treasury  order 
of  1 6th  ult.,  the  alteration  of  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  resolution  of  House  of  Commons 
(since  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament),  on  the 
usual  condition  of  parties  abiding  the  ultimate 
decision  of  Parliament,  was  directed  by  their 
lordships  to  come  into  operation  from  that 
date  inclusive.  It  has  been  decided  that  the 
new  and  reduced  rates  of  duty  only  are  levia- 
ble on  such  timber  and  wood  goods  as  had 
not  been  cleared  on  payment  of  duty  and  deli- 
vered until  after  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  came  into  operation. 

Widening  of  Park-lane. — Wearetold 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
have  decided  upon  widening  Park-lane  from 
Oxford-street  to  Grosvenor-gate,  to  the  extent 
of  8 feet.  This  desirable  step  has  been  taken 
on  the  petition  cf  the  inhabitants,  who  have 
been  required  by  the  Commissioners  to  pay 
half  the  expense  incurred.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  thoroughfare  will  now  be  paved.  Its 
present  condition  is  not  very  creditable  to  the 
authorities. 


the  spirit  of  their  agreeable  reunion. 

Enfranchisement  of  Copyholds. — 

The  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mullings  and  Mr. 

Coles,  to  extend  the  Acts  for  commutation  of 
manorial  rights,  and  for  the  gradual  enfran- 
chisement of  lands  of  copyhold  and  customary 
tenure,  proposes  that,  on  application  to  the 
Copyhold  Commissioners  by  the  lord  or  by 
two  tenants  of  any  manor,  the  commissioners 
are  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  a valuer  to  be 

appointed  by  the  lord,  and  a tenants’  valuer,  . . , .. 

, i i f i ■ . _ i-  r„  * In  our  paragraph  on  this  subject  last  week,  the  worn 

tile  value  of  heriots,  reliefs,  and  the  loiu  b so  wa8  printed  for  or,  which  altered  the  sense:  but  the- 
rights  to  timber  growing  on  the  lands  within  | error  was  probably  obvious  to  most  persons. 
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£l1*  VEETISS  IVYEN’TS. 

THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER 

D \NK  issues  CIRCULAR  NOTES  for  let  each  for  the  use 
ot  Travellers  and  Ilesideut.  on  the  Conti  non  t.  These  Notes  are 
payable  at  every  important. place  in  Europe,  and  thus  enable  a 
traveller  to  vary  Ins  route  without  inconvenience.  No  expense  is 
incurred,  and,  when  cashed,  no  charge  is  made  for  commission. 
1 hey  may  be  obtained  nt  the  head  office  of  the  Lond  n and  West- 
minster Jh.uk,  in  Lothbury  ; or  at  its  branches,  viz. : 1,  St.  Jail 
snuaro  ; 214.  High  Holborn ; 3.  Welliiigton-street,  Boron “h 
High-street,  Whitechapel ; and  4,  Stratford-place,  Oxford-stret 
J.  A.  G I LB  ART,  General  Mnnag 


To  ENGINEERS . IKON  POUNDERS,  4c. 

ANTED,  to  RENT,  in  the  neighbourhood 

V V of  London,  small  suitable  PREMISES,  lor  enrrying  on 
business  m the  above  line.  Premises  having  a Wh  .rf<  and  in  il 
neighbourhood  ofa  hallway  Stuti  -u,  would  he  preferred.— Addrcs 
stating  full  particulars,  to  0.  II.,  Dost  Oilice,  Paddington. 


CANNON- STR E ET  IMPROVEMENT.— 

BUILDING  LEASES.— The  Committee  for  Improvement 
withfn  the  city  of  London  hereby  give  notice  that  they  will  meet 
at  (i  midhall  on  MONDAY,  the  lilt  I,  day  of  May  ink,  at  One 
o clock  iu  the  afternoon  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  in  writing, 
agreeably  to  a form  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Ci'y  Archi- 
tect, from  parties  willing  to  t ike  UU  1 LOIN..  LEASES  of  sundry 
1 its  of  GROUND  on  the  south  side  of  the  new  street  of  the  corner 
"•‘  tiucen -street.  Plans  and  elevations  can  he  inspected. ; 

nt  the  Architect’s  office,  G 
,-n  the  hours  of  eleven  and  t'  - . 

MERE  WETHER 


. ...  i anpl 

‘.v  dav  except  Sunday,  bstivei 
Guildhall,  May  3, 1851. 


dhnll. 


Carcases.  — to  be  let,  fourtii- 

RATE  HOUSES,  with  advances.— Apply  to  Mr.  TATLOCK 


Surveyor,  Shrubhuid-road,  Dalston. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Large  premises  to  be  let,  par- 

ticulurly  adapted  for  the  RUILDING  TRADE.— For  in- 
Mr.  JOHN  WALKER’S  Offices,  UJ,  G: 


ly 

formation  apply 
church-street,  " 


Foul  Air  in  Wells —I  have  a well  300 
feet  deep  through  cltcilk  strata  in  which  we 
are  much  troubled  with  foul  air,  arising,  it  is 
presumed,  from  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  which 
extinguishes  a light  when  about  half-way 
down.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
tin  pipe  with  common  blacksmith’s  bellows 
for  forcing  fresh  air  down  it,  and  until  these 
have  been  some  time  at  work  it  is  impossible 
to  descend  with  a light.  Being  now  desirous 
of  providing  some  permanent  remedy  for  the 
evil,  I shall  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  will  favour  me  with  the  result  of 
their  own  practical  experience  in  similar  cases. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  fix  an  iron  pipe  of 
1-inch  bore  from  the  top  of  the  well  to  about 
two-thirds  down, and  to  pass  the  nozzle  through 
a furnace  at  the  top,  and  thus  create  such  a 
draft  up  the  pipe  as  to  draw  off  the  foul  air 
without  mechanical  means;  but  before  adopt- 
ing this  course  I should  be  glad  to  hear  if  any 
of  your  readers  have  tried  it  in  a case  of  such 
depth.  I have  read  the  letters  on  the  subject 
W'hich  appeared  in  your  pages  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. — X.  Y . Z. 

Fire-Escapes. — Your  notice  of  fire-escapes 
in  the  articln  on  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Builder,  has  evidently 
no  reference  to  the  one  numbered  75,  Class  7 
(Jackson  and  Clay,  inventors),  I believe,  the 
only  self-acting  escape  exhibited.  It  is  in  form 
of  an  ordinary  bed-room  table,  the  top  of  which 
being  on  hinges,  turns  over  the  window-cill, 
thereby  forming  a seat  for  the  party  while 
buckling  round  the  waist  a leathern  belt.  The 
copper  wire  cord  by  which  a party  is  lowered 
passes  over  a pully  in  the  end  of  a lever, 
which  projects  sufficiently  through  the  window 
to  clear  all  ordinary  projections  on  the  face  of 
the  wall.  The  inner  end  of  the  lever  is  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a break  to  the  drum,  round 
w’hich  the  cord  is  wound,  and  the  break  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  allow  any  weight,  from  the  infant 
to  the  heaviest  adult,  to  go  down  at  a steady 
uniform  rate  without  any  assistance  whatever. 

The  lever  is  jointed  to  double  up  into  the  body 
of  the  table  alongside  the  drum,  and  the  top 
shuts  over  all,  so  as  to  have  all  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  table. — C.  W.  J. 

Baxter’s  Print  of  the  Exhibition 
Building  in  Colours. — Mr.  Baxter,  the 
patentee  of  a mode  of  printing  in  oil  colours, 
has  published  a view  of  the  building  in  the 
park.  The  general  tone  is  a little  sickly,  but 
the  figures,  large  numbers  of  them,  and  of 
small  size,  are  singularly  well  done. 

Pipes  to  convey  Water. — In  answer  to  | nearly] 
the  inquiry  of  Aquarius,  in  The  Builder  of  j tifer%r(iu.c 
May  10,  p.  305,  the  diameter  of  down-pipe  wharf,  with  Landing  crane  ami  iv. 

may  be  If  inches  that  of  up-pipe  2 inches.  But  to  view,  apply  to  Me*  " 

if  “ Aquarius  ” is  prudent,  lie  will  take  larger  ! ti0°.--8--“!1-.Esl'‘!c 

if  f-  1 - T XT  TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS,  &e. 

diameters  for  practical  convenience.- J V r«n0  BE  LEr  0R  SOLD,  with  immediate 

Artists  Benevolent  I'und. — I lie  an-  j il  ,, 


WIMBLEDON  PARK.  — An  eligible 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  SITE,  containing  a little 


than  Two  Acres,  haying  a frontage  on  n private  road!  recently 
formed,  o immauding  an  extensive  view,  and  suitable  for  tho  erec- 
I ~ a pubhMuilding.— For  par- 


tion  of  first-class  villa  r .. 

Oculars,  apply  at  the  Offices  of  Mr.  a 
Strand. 


b.  UOUG1I,  LancMter-puice, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

LAND  TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD,  in  different 

parts.  10  miles  from  London.  Liberal  advances  mad 
builders  ns  the  works  progress.— Ad  lre;s,  O.  I’.,  office  of  *• 

| ' — it.  Covent  Garden. 


Builder,’’  1.  York -s': 


F 


REEHOLD  and  LEASEHOLD  BU1LD- 

AND.  in  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT. -TO  BE  SOLD, 
several  beautiful  SITES  for  MARINE  RESIDENCES,  situate  at 
K V 1>E.  UNDERCLIFF,  and  WOOTTON.  — The  ata-uli on  of 
builders  and  others  seeking  a giod  investment  is  called  ti  the 
above  valuable  properties. -For  further  navicular.;,  apply  t' 
Messrs.  11KARN  and  NEWBY,  SolL-ito.s;  or  to  Mr.  AY. 
BUTCHER,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


I FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND.— 

TO  BE  BOLD,  or  LET  on  1 


near  the  Radway  Stuti • 
frontage  of  upwards  of  7( 
London  to  Hampton  Uou 
the  privilege  of  a private 
To  parte;  puremudn: 


•st  desirable  part  of  TWICKENHAM, 
. and  facing  Pope’s  Grove.  It  has  a 
feet,  and  lies  on  the  high  road  irom 
. and  with  the  ground  will  be  granted 
ceess  to  and  from  the  River  Thames. 
• leasing  cash  will  be  advanced  to- 
buildiug  first-class  villas,  and  the  money 


option  of  the  borrower,  for  a period  of  seven  years  I;  idiall  alt 
be  in  the  optiou  of  the  lessee  to  redeem  the  ground-rent  at  any 
time  during  the  fir-t  seven  years.- For  p’aus  and  further  parti- 
culars apply  to  JAMES  CLARK,  21,  Billicer-street,  London. 


r|PO  BE  LET,  with  advances,  term  100  years 

is-  CARCASES  and  BUILDING  FRONTAGES,  situate  ii 


For  further  park 
land-road,  Dalston  ; 
3, 25,  Old  Jtv 


RES 


;.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  Soli- 


aud  OTHERS, 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession, 

some  very  EXTENSIVE  PREMISES,  at  Stangate.  near 
I Westminster  Bridge,  comprising  a lone  range  of  Workshops, 
, 1 lofty  timber  sheds,  a drying  house,  with  heating  appnrutus,  a 

- ....  - ■ > - — 1 4":1 — dwelling-house,  offices, 

nil  other  conveniences : 
1:  area.  Alio  a large 
ler,  which  may  be  had 
ir  particulars  and  cards 

.......  EVERSFI ELD  and  llOHNE.  Auc- 

d Estate  Agents,  40,  Parliament  street,  Westminster. 


valuable  and  commodious  BUSINESS  PRE- 
cellcut  Wharfage  !o  the  River  Ou  c.  ill  the  cei 

jTovrn  of  St  I resell unt-<.  An  old-established  anu 

emuuerative  business,  as  painter,  plumber,  and  glazier  lias  been 
uccessfully  conducted  on  these  premise;  for  man  t years  by  the 
vesent  proprietor.  The  stock  iu  t rade  may  be  taken  at  a vnlua- 

Bond  Cabbell,  M.P.  in  the  chair,  when  various  I Mr  w.  cmh:e  k"'-^  llll>bei  PaUlc'ljl;U--G|Ti>i>  to 

appropriate  toasts  were  responded  to  with  T>UILDING-G ROUND,  STEPNEY,  neaT 

biv  the  intended  approach  to  Vi. toria-park,  and  between  Mile- 
end  and  Commercial-road,  TO  BE  LET.  for  nine  y-nine  years, 
’ ’ ’ t-d,  desirable  BUILDING  FRONTAGES,  in  this 

nualdona-|^^ioc^_  _ 

tion  of  100  guineas  was  announced.  chambers, Sm  . 

The  Late  Mr.  John  White. — Many  of  TC|U1LDING  LAND. — TO  BE  LEI',  for 
our  readers  will  have  heard  with  regret  of  the  ft*,,” JjEf X ’s“™!Sc’.S4ATirit  “nlS'UES : 
death  of  Mr.  John  White,  the  district  sur-  on  the  ground  at  23s.  per  thou- and.  Them*teiialsofateu-ronme 

. r i • • house  mav  be  had  at  a low  price.— Address,  post-paid,  B.,No.  21 

veyor  tor  Marylebone.  A notice  of  his  active  Royai-cresoeut,  Notting-hiii. 
life  will  not  be  uninstructive. 


porters  of  this  fund  took  place  on  10th  inst.,  ’ 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Mr.  Benjamin  p 


spirit  by  the  meeting,  which,  however, 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  as  numerous  as  j LaudTax  rcS 


HYTHE,  KENT— TO  IK' )N  MONGERS,  BUILDERS,  AND 

1 _ LATH  RENDERS. 

O BE  DISPOSED  OF  (the  present  pro- 

. pnetor  wishing  to  retire),  the  BUSINESS  of  aBuildor.  Iron- 


. and  Lath  render,  together  or  separate,  which  lia.  

ducted  by  the  same  family  nearly  a century,  and  is  a most  desirable 

0£enill£.— Pl>n f mi  Win.  m *, „ I.A  1. n . ■ ..  f rn  1 1 1, ,r  . ..  . . r < . a. . ..... 


digh  street,  Hythc. 


Particulars  m_y  be  had  of  Mr.  ’THOMAS  GIBBONS, 


T°  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  GOOD- 


working  for  a large  number  of  the  'first'  farni 

u p wards  of  fifty  years,  the  proprietor  retirii * ' 

.i.ooo/.  and  4,oOoZ.  per  annum.  No  one  net 
mand  1.200/  or  security  for  thatamount. 

House  and  Estate  Office,  Grosvenor-strcet,  Bonistrecb' 


ii/ishcd 


TO  BUILimRS,  CAFITALIsrs.  AND  OTHERS. 

rpO  BE  SOLD  BY  PRIVATE  CON- 

77  TRACT,  a valuable  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  consisting 
l’ullJ71-  !'?“d  11  ver>’  diKiWo  situation  for  th! 

erection  oi  shops  or  dweUiug-hou-ies,  near  the  centre  of  a large 
manufacturing  aud  improving  town  outlie  Great  Western  Rail, 
way.  about  four  hours;  distance  from  London.— For  particulars 


will  SELL  by 

iu  a ...  I r.  .1 1 ........ ..  — X 


SALES  BY  ATJCTYO Iff. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— TWENTY-FIFTH  SALE 
;.f  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  taken  down  to  clear  the  site  lor 
the  Grand  Terminus  at  King’s  Cross. 

Mr.  c.  f.  smyrk 

AUCTION,  on  MONDAY.  Mav  1..  ,„U„.1US 

Twelve,  on  the  Premises,  BELMONT  WHARF,  close'  .o  me 
3 Terminus  on  the  banks  of  the  Regent's  Canal,  the  MATE- 
RIAL^ of  TWENTY  SMALL  HOUSES,  including  30,000  feet  of 
sound  rafters,  joist.;,  plates,  and  bond  timber,  flooring,  lining,  and 
skirting  boards,  iu  long  lengths.  5,000  feet  of  sound  panelled  par- 
tition, dwarf  wainscoting,  closet  fronis,  pauelled  street  and  back 
doors,  5,000  pantiles,  2,000  feet  of  capital  Yorkshire  paving  s’oves 
ranges,  dresser  . water-butts,  aud  other  fixture;,  st  icks  of  firewood’ 
&c.  ac— Catalogues  forwarded,  per  pos:,  on  application  to  the’ 
Auctioneer,  39,  Lower  Kcnningtou-laue.— N.B.  As  usual,  without 


Mil.  C.  F.  SMYRK  begs  to  announce  that 

he  has  been  favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  bv 
AUCTION,  ou  MONDAY,  May  Sot  Ii,  nt  Twelve,  on  the  PrcmiseS, 
Mina  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  back  of  the  Green  Mau  Tavern 
without  the  least  reserve,  an  extensive  Stock  of  dry  seasoned  Goods, 
including  3,000  whole  aud  sawn  planks,  deals,  and  battens;  100 
square  of  prepared  flooring  ; ditto  mouldiugs ; wide  pine  boards, 
scantliugs  of  all  dimensions;  oak  posts,  rails.  4c.;  mahogany 
cedar,  birch,  aud  beech  planks  and  boards;  wheelwrights’  goods 
in  spokes,  fcUoes,  and  stocks,  ash  and  elm  plaukB  and  h .ards  • 
a useful  timber  cart;  a 500  brick  cart;  powerful  two  and  three 
sheath  blocks;  scaflolding;  wrought-iron  gates  and  railings: 
Portland  stone  iu  blocks,  cills,  and  coping ; 1,000  feet  Yorkshire 
paving;  the  fittings  of  a chapel ; a handsome  pulpit:  mahogany 
shop  front,  glazed  with  plate  glass,  door.  4c.,  anil  a variety  of  other 
effects,  worthy  the  attention  of  general  dealers.— Catalogues  will  be 
out  in  due  time,  and  forwarded  per  post,  on  application  to  the 
Auctioneer,  39,  Lower  Kennington-lnue,  Surrey.— Approved  Bills 
at  three  months  on  purchases  exceeding  £50. 


Nine  Elms,  Vauxball. — Plant.  Machinery,  nnd  Implements  of  a 
Steam  Saw  Mill,  together  with  the  Agr.ement  of  the  valuable 
Wato-mide  Premises,  wherein  an  extensive  business  is  now  car- 
ried on.  With  immediate  possession. 

MR.  PRICE  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION, 

on  the  Premises,  on  MONDAY,  2fith  Mav.  1851.  at  Twelve 
for  One  (in  one  lot),  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Jlieli  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  beneficial  AGREEMENT,  also  the  valuable 
”LANT  and  MACHINERY,  comprising  a very  excellent  13-horse 
ower  high-pressure  steam-engine,  with  wrought-iron  boiler, 
earing,  and  expensive  fittings,  two  vertical  saw-frames,  a circular 
iw-bench,  with  new  vertical  aud  circular  saws,  and  various  imple- 
ments in  trade. — May  be  viewed,  and  particulars  had  of  Messrs. 
WILLOUGHBY  and  COX,  Solicitors,  13,  Cliflord’s-inn  ; of  Mr. 
B1CKLEY,  Solicitor,  Devereux  Chambers,  Devereux  - court. 
Temple  ; and  nt  Mr.  PRICE’S  Offices,  ;R,  Chanccry-lnuc. 


His  son,  who 
has  acted  for  him  for  several  years,  is  a candi- 
date for  the  vacant  office. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“A.  B.”  Hampstead  (declined  with  many  thanks), 
“A.  E.,”  “ J.  T.”  (the  Editor  does  not  interfere  as  to  ad- 
vertisements. We  state  this  week  after  week),  “J.  B.”  | 
(ditto),  “M.  M.”  (ditto),  “A  Subscriber,”  “ T.  T.,” 
"W.  B.,”  (declined  with  thanks),  “ R.  W.  S.,”  “ C.  F.,” 
“E.  A.,”  “D.  D.  IL,”  “J.  N„”  “N.  B.  S.,”  “ C.  B.  A.” 
(room  can  always  be  found  iu  our  pages  for  information 
communicated  with  good  seuse,  good  nature,  and  good 
taste),  “Jack-Plane,”  “H.  C.,”  “ J.  P.  P„”  “ II.  It.” 

“ Mr.  R.,”  “ G.,”  “ C.  S.”  (the  Dundee  Arch  is,  we  sup- 
pose, to  be  called  Norman),  “ W.  C.  S.,”  “ W.  R."  (write 
to  the  dock-yard  master,  and  inquire),  “M.  & Co.’^we 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Building  land,  Kensington.— 

TO  LET,  in  lots,  upon  Building  Leases,  a large  extent  ol 
FRONTAGE, siuate  at  Kensington,  veil  adaptedfor  the  creation 
o.  geuteel  residences.  -For  particulars  and  plans  apply  to  Mr. 
-AMUEL  RHODES, Surveyor,  4. Grove,  Hammersmith  ; and  Mr. 
G.  MITCHELL,  Auctioneer,  21.  Motcombe-street,  Beler.iye- 
square  ; and  Messrs.  WILKINSON,  GURNET,  and  STEi^Ns, 
Solicitor-  t — n— a 


T.  L.,' 


. II.,” 


‘ J.C.,” 


shall  be  happy  to  see  a specimen") , 

“ J.  T.  S.”  ( ivhat  is  the  process?),  ' 

B.,”  “W.  II.  W„”  “W.  Y.” 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  bo  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  aud  not  to  the  Publisher. 


TO  BUILDERS  PREPARING  FOR  THEIR  JUL1'  HALF- 
YEAR’S  ACCOUNT.  

I3UILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET  at 

CROYDON,  la 


LAND 

_ CROYDON,  laid  out  for  Gentlemen’s  residences,  no  otner 
style  being  permitted.  This  estate  is  not.  to  be  equalled  for  spjen- 


of  locality,  it  commanding  an  extent  „ 

miles,  which  cannot  be  in  errupied  ; i t is  a oouveii  cn t disian co 
from  both  the  railway  s ations,  quite  out  oi  the  sigf it  or  lie  I low  a, 
hut  immediately  contiguous  to  it.  aud  would  be  found  to  fie  a 

fdkiz  »r 

FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  LET  in  tho  BATH-ROA D,  about  a 
mile  from  the  Hounslow  Station,  where  Iie;L*  S S? 

for  retired  persons  are  in  denia1^,  18°  fMt  fronta-e  on  the  high 
road.  And  also  SEVERAL  PLOT S of  FM3E i 10 L D LAND  10 
ijt.i  ii.-qi  NORWOOD  a short  distance  Iiom  tlierailvnj  sia- 
tion.  weTl  adapted  for  compact  residences  for  parties  desirous  of 
a vailing  themselves  of  the  railway  conveyance,  fOfeet  Irtintages. 
—The  several  pla-.s  may  be  nPnj!frim' 

cer/ained  at  the  Office-;  of  Mr  W- ■ J.  llDLr,S°li-i!oi,  U.  Cli.Rhjm- 
ploce.  Blackfriare  ; and  of  Mr.  LI  PY,  Surveji 
inn -fields. 


TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES.  BUI I.DE US,  AND  OTHERS.— 
nilliugdou.— Important  and  valuable  Copyhold  Building  Land, 
with  a nominal  fine,  nearly  equal  to  Freehold,  Three  Dwelling- 
houses  (two  with  shops),  aud  a well-secured  ground-rent. 

MR.  PRICE  will  SELL  BY  AUCTION, 

at  Garrnway's,  on  TUESDAY',  May  27th,  1851,  at  Twelve 
for  One,  by  order  of  the  mortgagee,  in  l->ts,  for  the  convenience  of 
purchasers,  ELEVEN  ACRES  of  VALUABLE  BUILDING 
LAND, situate  at  Hillingdon,  ou  the  high  road  to  Uxbridge,  and 
called  Uxbridge  New  Town.  The  situation  is  remarkably  healthy, 
aud  the  great  demand  for  houses  iu  this  locality  renders  the  pre- 
sent a most,  desirable  opportunity  for  building  societies,  builders 
in  general,  and  others  to  invest  their  funds,  as  a good  rental  may 
be  insured.  Three  dwelling-houses  (two  with  shops),  let  at  45/.  per 
annum,  and  a small,  well-secured  ground-rent  of  11/.  os.  peranuum. 
The  property  is  situate  near  the  13-milestone,  within  a conve- 
nient distance  from  the  West  Drayton  and  .Southall  Stations,  with 
good  frontages  to  well-made  roads,  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
other  villa  and  cottage  residences  already  erected  on  n portion  of 
state  — Particulars,  with  plans  and  conditions,  arc  preparing, 

may  be  bad  twenty-one  days  prior  to  \ the  sale,  of  Mr. 

RICKARDS,  Builder,  on  the  estate  ; at  the  *'  White  Horse  ” Inn, 
Uxbridge  ; a’  the  principal  inns  in  the  neighbourhood  ; of  Messrs. 
WEALL  and  BERKELEY,  Solicitors,  Temple-chambers,  Fleet- 
street  ; at  Garraway’s  ; nnd  at  Mr.  PRICE’S  Offices,  48,  Chancery- 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  UNDERAVR ITERS. —By 

MR. THOMAS  BIRCH,  on  THURSDAY, 

Mav  22,  1801,  and  following  day,  at  Twelve  o’clock  pre- 
cise).', at  tl’ie  UNION  HOTEL,  in  DOVER,  about  370  Casks  of 
daminred  NAILS,  of  various  sorts  aud  sizes,  weighing  about  100 
tons  ;~a  large  quantity  of  damaged  CUTLERY  aud  IRON  GOODS, 
consisting  of  packet  and  table  knives  of  different  sorts,  forks,  scis- 
sors, saws,  saw-plates,  tiles,  hammers,  gimblets,  plane  irons,  bed- 
screws,  door  and  till  locks,  door  knobs  ; also  a large  quantity  of 
hones,  a quantity  of  needles,  about  1)  ton  of  sheet  copper,  with 
sundry  other  articles.  Likewise  about  400  French-made  CHAIRS. 
The  whole  more  or  less  damaged.  (For  exportation  or  home  con- 
sumption, at  the  option  of  the  purchaser.  ' Being  the  greater  part 
of  the  cargo  of  the  French  barque  " Dunlierquuis,"  Capt.  L.  AUcmes. 
from  Antwerp  for  Constantinople.— For  further  particulars  apply 
to  Mr.  S.  M.  LATHAM,  French  Vice-Consul  at  Dover.— The  goods 
may  be  viewed  and  catalogues  had  three  days  prior  to  the  sale. 


O OBT.  W.  FULLER  and  JOHN  FARLEY 

JLRi  have  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
Duppa's  hill-wharf,  Croydon,  Surrey,  on  Monday,  May  19,  at  12 
for  1,  a quantity  of  valuable  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  and 
other  useful  ware  ; consisting  of  10,000  yards  of  freestone,  known 

Reigate  building  si  one,  400  foreign  scaffold  poles  ranging  from 
__  to  00  I'eet,  5U0  feet  of  oak  scantling,  250  feet  of  fir  scantling.  300 
feet  of  feather  edge  boarding,  100  door  aud  sash  sills,  20  frames, 
230  bundles  of  oak  and  fir  laths.  150  oak  posts,  750  larch  rails,  500 
cleft  poles,  and  various  other  effects.  May  be  viewed  the  day  pre- 
vious aud  morning  of  sale,  and  catalogues  had  at  GA“‘*A  " 
Greyhound  Inn,  Croydon;  Swan,  Wickham : HaU  Moom  «oa- 
stouc-road  : Greyhound,  Carshalton  ; aud  of  ROM.  W.  1 ULLER, 
aud  John’  FARLEY,  Auctioneers,  &c.,  High-street,  Croydon, 
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Buildings  and  monuments, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
of  some  of  the  Architectural  Works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  GEO.  GODWIN,  F.R.8., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
.Member  of  several  Societies. 

OPINIONS  OF  TITE  PRESS. 

" The  bold  and  effective  woo  1 cuts  which  hare  now  appeared  for 
snmeyears  past  in  theweekly  sheets  of  our  excellent  contemporary 
The  "Builder,  most  be  familiar  to  all  who  are  the  least  interested  in 
architecture, 
fbllows  of  tl 

venders.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  he  very  nceept  . ..  ..  

higher  value  upon  these  prints  than  the  ephemeral  pleasure  they 
give  on  their  first  appearance,  to  have  smooth  and  well-printed  im- 

Ercssions  nt  a very  moderate  price.  In  the  rcpublication  now  bc- 
»ro  us,  with  the  advantages  of  glossy  ink  and  tinted  paper,  they 
assume  a beauty  which  some  persons  will  be  scarcely  prepared  to 
expect. who  are  not  fully  awaro  of  the  great  importance  of  good 
printing  to  wood  eng ravings.”—  Gcntlenuin's  Magazine. 

“This  cheap  aud  handsome  re-issue  of  the  principal  cuts  which 
hare  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Builder  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  addition  to  illustrated  literature.  We  know  that  work  is 
rend  and  purchased  by  many  who  have  no  connection  with 
‘building;-  there  are.  however,  a class  who  arc  not  aware  of  the 
Talue  or  curiosity  or  its  many  engravings,  and  such  persons  will, 
no  doubt,  avail  themsolves  of  this  handsome  re-issue  of  them, 
printed  on  finer  paper,  and  with  greater  care,  and  accompanied 
with  a proper  amount  of  descriptive  letter-press  ” — Art  Journal. 

“ A publication  of  much  merit  and  interest  The  articles  are  able 
and  sensible,  the  eneravlncs  excellent."—  The  Literary  Gazette. 

“ The  idea  of  republishing  in  a separate  ami  handsome  form 
voine  of  the  best  architectural  subjects  that  have  been  given  in  The 
Builder  was  a good  one.  Besides  being  thus  brought  together 
within  a comparatively  small  and  convenient  compass,  separated 
from  miscellaneous  matter  of  only  technical  or  temporary  in- 
terest,—the  woodcuts  are  so  greatly  improved  in  appearance  that 
they  scarcely  seem  to  be  from  the  same  Mocks  as  before.  The  same 
illustrations,  or  the  same  number  of  them,  could  not  have  been 
brought  out  at  the  same  price  hud  not  the  blocks  been  already  ex- 
ecuted, aud  had  they  not  served  their  purpose  in  a periodical 
having  an  assured  sale." — The  Alhenwu/n. 

“ Unparalleled  in  the  artistic  world  for  cheapness  as  well  as  for 
utility  and  beauty  of  effect.”  " It  is  among  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  ever  published."—  The  Observer. 

“ This  ought  to  be  supported  hypublic  patronage,  for  it  certainly 
nflords.  at  a very  moderate  price,  a greater  quantity  and  variety  of 
entertainment  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind  thou  has  hitherto 
been  afforded  by  any  popular  architectural  publication.  It  appears 
to  us  a judicious  plan,  illustrating  new  buildings,  together  with 
others  of  older  date.”— 77ie  Globe. 

“ This  is  a happy  idea,  most  skilfully  carried  out.  Fine  printing, 
and  a deep  yellow  paper,  g've  a most  charming  ctfect  to  these 
vigorous  and  faithful  * illustrations  of  the  edifices  of  the  nineteenth 
ceutury,  aud  of  some  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages;'  and  the  work  will  thus  worthily  fill  a gap  in  pictorial 
literature — for  wo  have  no  popular  book  of  consequence  on  modern 
architecture  Mcditcvol  structures,  moreover,  have  rarely  been 
more  effectively  treated."—  Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 

Sec  also  the  Civil  Engineers'  Journal,  th"  Morning  Herald, 
Morning  Advertiser,  Bristol  Journal,  Bristol  Mirror,  4c.  tec.  4c. 
Also, 

A correct  and  Artis  in  View  of 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 

BUILDING, 

fit  for  framing,  price  on’y  3d. 

No.  1,  York  street,  Covent-garden.  May  he  obtained  through 
any  Bookseller. 


WEALE’S  LONDON  EXHIBITED  IN  1851. 


Published  this  day,  an  entir 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY 

EXHIBITED  IN  1851. 

THE  WORK  COMPRISES  ALL  OBJECTS  WORTHY  OF  EXAMINATION  AND  RESEARCH. 
Price  9s. 

JOHN  WEALE,  59,  High  Ilolborn. 


Just  published,  ir 


; handsome  Volume,  8vo.,  profusely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  by  Jewitt,  price  OncGuin 


SOME  ACCOUHT  OF  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  \H  EH8LAMD, 

CONQUEST  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  EXISTING  REMAINS  FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS. 

Interspersed  with  some  Notice  of  Domestic  Manners  during  the  same  Period. 

By  T.  HUDSON  TURNER. 

OXFORD:  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER;  AND  377,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


This  day  is  published,  price  One  Shilliug, 

The  elements  of  perspective, 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  and  Diagrams. 

By  AARON  PEN  LEY. 

Professor  of  Drawing  aud  Perspective  to  the  Honourab’e  East- 
India  Company’s  Military  College  at  Addiscomhe:  Author  of  a 
“'System  of  Water  Colour  Painting,-'  and  Member  of  the  New 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

London  : V.'IN'SOR  and  NEWTON,  38,  Ratlihone-place. 


N 


EW  WORKS  ON  ART,  PUBLISHED 

by  WINSOR  and  NEWTON,  3S,  RATHBONE-PLACE. 


Fifth  Edition,  price  Is. 

THE  ART  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  in 

WATER-COLOURS. 

By  THOMAS  ROW  BOTHAM,  Professor  of  Drawing  to  the  Roval 
Naval  School  ; and 

THOMAS  L.  ROW BOTH  AM,  Jim.,  Member  of  the  New  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 

Fifth  Edition,  price  is. 

A SYSTEM  of  WATER-COLOUR  PAINT- 
ING. Bv  Aaron  Peni.i  v.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Col  ours.  Being  a Sequel  to  Mr.  Uowhotham’s  hook,  and  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  ait,  as 
exhibited  in  the  works  of  the  Modern  Water-Colour  SohooL 
Fifth  Edition,  price  Is. 

INSTRUCTIONS  in  the  ART  of  LANDSCAPE 

PA  INTING  in  OIL-COLOU RS ; containing  Practical  Instructions 
for  the  amateur  audyoung  artist. 


On  May  £9tli  (positively),  price  5<.,  with  illustration*,  No.  I.  of 

The  architectural  quarterly 

REVIEW.  — ADVERTISEMENTS  receive  I till. 23rd.— 
The  Number  will  contain  Reviews  ami  Notices  of  English  and 
Foreign  Works,  bearing  upon  important  tonics ; a classified  List 
of  Rooks;  Notices  of  New  iluildin. s,  Ac  ; Impr  vements  in  Tools 
and  Instruments.  Materials  and  Contrivances,  Patents,  Ac.— Par- 
ticulars next  Week. 

GEORGE  BELL,  1S6,  Fleet-street,  next  St.  Bundan's  Church. 


In  one  verv  think  vol.,  8n,,  price  2Z.  10s.,  the  Third  Edition  of 

Dr.  ure’s  dictionary  of  arts, 

MAN  CFACTURES,  and  MINES:  containing  a clear 
Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  Third  Edition,  cor- 
rected throughout,  with  1,211  Woodcuts. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES,  aud  MINES:  bring  the  Second  Edition  cf 
l>r.  lire's  Supplement  to  Third  Edition  of  bid  "Dictionary.” 
8vo.,  m ice  14s. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN.  GREEN,  nn  1 LONGMANS. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  "F  SMEE'S  ELECTRO- 
METALLURGY. 

J ust  published,  in  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  with  Electro-types  and 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  10a  Gd.  cloth. 

I?  LE  M E N T S of  E L E CT R O - M ETA  L- 

J LURGY. 

By  ALFRED  SVEE,  F.P.S..  Surgeon  to  the  Rank  ofEngla-.d. 

Third  Edition,  corr  cted,  and  considerably  enlarged. 

"Mr.  Smcc'd  ‘ Electro  Me’nllur.-v  ' is  by  far  the  lies",  work  that 
he  has  written,  and.  for  completeness  of  information,  it  i3  superior 
to  anv  on  the  subject  ”— Irteriry  Gazette. 

•'This  is  by  fur  the  best  m inunl  on  the  interesting  subject  to 
which  it  rebi’tcs  that  we  arc  acquaint'd  with  ; and  no  or  ’ n l.v  we 
recommend  it  cither  to  Lhose  wli  .>  seek  for  inst  action  in  the  art,  or 
to  those  who  intend  t > prosecute  it  for  purposes  of  art  or  manu- 
facture'.--— Dai'y  .Yeirs. 

London:  1,  .NOMAN,  FROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WORK  BY  SIR  HENRY 
DEL  VREPIIE. 

Just  publis-  el.  in  One  'avg*  Volume,  flvn.,  with  many  Wood 
Engmvim-s  price  Ei-htcan  Shillings  cloth. 

The  geological  observer. 

Bv  SIR  TIEN'RY  T.  DEL  A RE'HIF,  F.R.9.,  Director-General 
of  the  G.  obigic.il  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

“We  have  here  presented  to  us,  l>v  one  admirably  qualinc-l  fir 
the  task,  the  most  comnlcte  compendium  of  the  science  of  geology 
ever  produced,  in  which  the  different  ricts  which  fall  under  'he 
ooguisaueeof  Ibis  branch  of  natural  science  are  a-rangel  under 
the  different  causes  bv  which  they  nr;  produced  From  the  style 
in  which  the  subject  i<  treated,  the  w irk  is  calculated  not  only  f ir 
ihc  use  of  the  professional  gooloyis',  hut  f.<r  that  of  he  'initiated 
reader,  who  will  find  in  it  much  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion on  the  chances  which  th  > s irfiiO'  "f  our  globe  has  undergone, 
and  the  history  of  the  various  striking  ap.earineej  which  it 
pre-ents." — John  Cull. 

L m Ion  : I.  iNGMAV.  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


MR.  Til  'MAS  TATE- 1 NEW  WORKS. 

Just  published . in  Rvn  nricc  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

ON  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS; 

containing  various  orVr.nl  and  useful  Formula;,  spe- 
c-ally applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron 
Beams,  Ac. 

Rr  THOM  \S  TATE, 

i if  Kneller  Training  College.  Twickenham  ; late  Mathematical 
Profess  r and  L 'ctn  er  on  Chemistry  in  'be  National  Society’s 
Training  C .liege  B itiorsca  ; Author  of  " Exercises  on  Mechanics 
and  Natural  Philosophy,"  A ■. 

ins  the  results  of  new  and  important  knowledge 

...  . . ve’l  cho-en.  and  the  formulae  are 

neat,  pempi  uons  mid  nonv.  nieut,  for  use The  b ink.  we  tlunk, 

cann.'tfiil  t-  be  nppre  i .ted  by  the  practical  engineer."— Philoso- 
phical Magazine. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of' MECHANICAL  PHI- 

LOroPHY  applied  to  I RACTICA I.  ME  HIANIC8.  12.no 
Wed  nt--. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM.  12mo. 

with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Price  3i  i:.l 

London  : Lonpmu',  Brown,  Green,  nnd  Longmans. 


lot  at  ion  app.  a 


MAUNDERS  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 
The  Five  Treasuries,  price  in?,  each,  fop.  8vo.  cloth  ; or  1! 


inch 


Sixth  Edition,  price  Is., 

THE  ART  of  SKETCHING  from  NATURE. 

By  Tiiomas  Rowuotuam,  Professor  of  Drawing  to  the  Royal  Naval 
School.  With  Twenty-six  Illustrations,  by  Thomas  L.  Kowbotham, 
jun..  Member  of  the  New  bocicy  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  I 
Pall-malL  Engraved  on  Wood  by  DalzieL 

Second  Edition,  price  Is.. 

THE  ART  of  PORTRAIT  PAINTING  in  OIL- 

OOLOUKS.  with  Observation-  on  Setting  and  Painting  the  Figure. 
By  Henry  Murray. 

Just  published,  price  Is., 

THE  ART  of  PORTRAIT  PAINTING  in 

WATER-COLOURS.  By  Mr.-.  Mkrrifield.  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Bologna,  Author  of  "Ancient  Prac- 
tice of  Painting.'-  “Art  of  Fresco  Painting,"  4c.  Ac. 


The  treasury  of  knowledge, 

and  Library  of  Rcf.-rcncc;  a C •mpendium  of  Universal 

''■B-IE0, SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREA- 
SURY-. a copious  Portable  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the 
Bril  .’--Lett  res. 


r'nTHE"  HISTORICAL  TREASURY;  an  Outline 

° THE  BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY  • ‘com- 
prising above  li.O  in  M-  muiiv.  New  and  carefully  revised  Fdition 
(1851) : corrected  throughout,  an  I extended  to  the  Present  Time  by 
the  iniroiuctioii  of  verv  ir-meron*  ad  lit;o"al  Lives. 

London:  L"N(!MAN,  B1MWN,  GRE  oN,  and  LONGMANS. 
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...  ,.  -.stage  free, 

-a,  illustrate"  nv  eigiry  very  splendid  Pictures,  engraved  in 
first  style  of  Art.  by  (ie  >rge  Measom.  Dedicated  to  hit  Royal 
hneSi  Prince  Aib.Tt 

HE  CRYSTAL  PALACE: 

Its  Architectural  HhGnry  mil  Cnnsn-ueriye  Marvel- 


By  PRTEIl  BEULYN  ami  CIIA  RI.ES  FOWLER,  jun.,  Fsqrs. 

' ngraviugs  depi  t the  various  peculiar!  ion  and  novelties  c. 
wlerf.il  building,  as  well  m tlie  machinery,  4c.,  used  in  its 


The  engraving- depi  1 1- 
Iris  wonder 

Tim  comb.ncd  ambition  of  the  proprietor,  authors,  rnd  artists 
lys  b;,  n lo  produce  a book  worthy  of  Ireiug  purchased  by  every 
i-itnr  to  the  exhibition,  a - an  tv  tractive  end  interesting  memento. 
London:  published  by  -TAMES  GILBERT,  4?,  Pateruoater- 
-ow.  Oi  tiers  received  by  all  booksellers,  Ac. 


The  art  journal  illustrated 

CATALOGUE.— To  EXHIBITORS  and  ADVERTISERS. 
—The  ART  JOURNAL  circulation  is  guaranteed  at  not  less  than 
THIRTY  THOUSAND  Monthly;  thus  being  the  very  best  Ad- 
vertising medium. 

Advertisements  for  June  should  be  a-ldresicd  to  Mr.  CLARK, 
Art-Journal  Office,  Marlborough  Chambers,  49,  Pall  Mall,  on  or 
before  the  19th  instant. 

ILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  (he greatest  despa toll,  aud  at  a vast  saviftg  ou  the  prices 
geucrally  charged. 

17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN-S-INN-FIF,LDS. 


Bills  of  quantitie s.— 

W.  P.  METCHIM,  Lithographer  and  Draughtsman.— 
Architectural  and  Eugincering  Drawings  printed,  cither  plain  or 
in  tints,  in  a verv  superior  manner.  Plans,  elevations.  Ac.  enlarged 
or  reduced  on  stone,  by  efficient  draughtsmen.  Bills  of  quantities, 
specifications,  and  circulars  lithographed  in  a few  hours,  and  at 
a great  saving  in  price.— 20,  Parliament-street,  aud  1,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi,  London. 


I7RENCH  and  ENGLISH  Paper-Hangings, 

WHOLESALE  and  for  EXPORTATION, 
from  Original  French  Designs,  commencing  at  Gd.  per  piece 
of  12  yards  Ion"  : Oaks,  7d. ; Marbles,  9d.  Flocks,  Satins,  and  Goid 
Papers  equally  low.  All  our  new  magnificent  Spring  Patterns, 
from  Paris,  now  in  stock,  duty  paid,  nt  very  low  prices ; the  same 

exported  dutv  free  from  the  manufactory.  

SHIPPERS  ALLOWED  THE  FULL  DRAWBACK  ON 
ENGLISH  PAPERS. 

BUILDING  AND  COUNTRY  ORDERS  LIBERALLY  AND 
PROMPTLY  EXECUTED,  BY 
L.  MARKS  and  CO.,  2,  Great  Queen-street,  Liucoln’s-Inn. 

Paper-hangings  at  e.  t.  archer’s 

Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 
French  Paper-hangings,  ana  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers  ....  Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id. 

Satin  ground  papers  tor  bed-rooms  drawing 

aud  dining  rooms . 3d.  „ 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  aud  crim  on  ilock 

on  oak  dd-  «• 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 9d.  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  Gd.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  , 2s.  Od.  „ 

10.000  feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  451,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January,  1, 1850. 


GREAT 
EXHIBITION, 
CENTRAL  AVENUE. 

An  Illustrated  Priced  List 
of 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE, 
exhibited  by 

GILBERT  J.  FRENCH, 
BOLTON, 
LANCASHIRE, 

transmitted  free  by  post  on 
application. 


I CURSE’S  WASHABLE  GILDING.— 

Architects,  Buildeis,  Decorators,  and  the  Public,  are  re- 
spectfully informed  that  they  can  be  supplied  with  any  quantity 
■A  room  mouldings  of  this  improved  manufacture,  on  the  shortest 
noUcs.  It  being  warranted  to  WASH  with  SOAP  AN  l>  WATER 
for  years,  without  requiring  re-gilding,  particularly  recommends 
it  for  the  above  purpose,  as  also  for  picture  frames,  4e.,  which  may 
he  had  of  a highly  decorative  character;  as  sec  sample  boxes  at 
he  Exhibition,  Hyde  Park,  class  23,  No.  3G9.  It  can  also  he  con- 
fidently recommended  for  Cabin  decorations,  ns  it  is  not  liable  to 
tarnish  by  sea  air.  Export  orders  promptly  executed.  Price,  less 
than  the  common  perishable  gilding.— C.  and  S.  FURSE,  sole 
manufacturers,  4,  Han  way-street,  Oxford-street. 


I?  WOLFF  & SONS’  PURIFIED  BLACK 

-I  • LEAD  PENCILS,  perfectly  free  from  grit,  may  lie  entirely 
erased,  and  will  maintain  a firm  point— E.  WOLFF  and  SONS 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  have  succeeded  iu  so  greatly 
improving  their  Black  Lead,  that  tlicv  arc  now  manufacturing  a 
PLUMBAGO,  or  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL,  entirely  free  from 
grit,  which  will  easily  yield  to  India  Rubber,  and  ensure  perfect 
erasure  ; it  possesses  great  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour,  and  will 
maintain  a firm  point.  They  have  attained  to  so  great  a perfection 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  Lead  as  to  l>e  able  a-  all  times  to  make 
the  same  strength  and  colour  when  once  found  to  lie  suitable  for 
any  particular  purpose,  and  have  produced  a pencil  fully  equal  to 
those  u-ed  in  former  years,  when  they  were  made  of  the  finest 
Cumberland  Lead,  which  at  the  present  time  cannot  bo  obtained 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  best  pencils.  The  following  are  the 
decrees:  - 11,  HH,  HHH,  HHHII,  F,  F F,  IIB,  EH  11,  B,  BB. 
BBB,  BBBB,  W.* — W.*  This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended 
for  writing  and  counting-house  use.— E.  WOLFF  nnd  SONS  have 
the  honour  of  supplying  thc:r  PURIFIED  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
CILS to  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Bank 
of  England,  several  Railway  Companies,  and  many  other  Public 
Establishments— May  be  had  of  all  respectable  stationers,  &c.,aud 
at  the  manufactory,  23.  Church-street,  Spitalftelds,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1851. 


HE  Juries  have  begun  their  work 
at  the  International  Exhibition, 
and  in  some  cases  within  our 
knowledge  are  devoting  to  it 
much  time  and  attention.  The 
task  is  an  onerous  one : do  what  they  may, 
the  juries  can  scarcely  hope  to  give  entire 
satisfaction,  and  we  would,  therefore,  bespeak 
for  them  the  consideration  of  those  interested 
in  the  inquiry.  As  a matter  of  course,  all  the 
discussions  and  decisions  of  the  juries  are  to  be 
considered  strictly  confidential,  and  are  on  no 
account  to  be  divulged  until  the  award  has 
become  final.  , We  may,  however,  without 
impropriety,  explain  what  the  juries  reallyhave 
to  do,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  do  it. 
There  are,  as  our  readers  know,  thirty  juries, 
one  for  each  of  the  thirty  classes  into  which 
the  articles  exhibited  have  been  divided,  and 
these  juries  are  formed  into  six  groups.  Each 
jury  has  a chairman,  and  has  elected  from  its 
own  body  a deputy-chairman  and  a reporter, 
the  duty  of  the  latter  being,  as  the  title 
tells,  to  draw  up  a report  upon  the 
class  of  subjects  submitted  to  his  jury. 
These  reports  will  be  published,  and,  if  pro- 
perly made,  will  describe  the  state  of  industry 
of  all  nations,  and  form  a permanent  record  of 
the  Exhibition  itself.  The  juries  have  to  award 
two  medals,  the  medium  size  (to  be  called  the 
P Prize  Medal  ”)  and  the  large  medal.  The 
small  medal  has  been  withdrawn,  and  will  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
probably  presented  to  those  who,  although  un- 
rewarded by  the  juries,  are  thought  to  deserve 
acknowledgment  for  assistance  afforded  by 
them.  When  a jury  has  decided  on  its  awards, 
these  awards  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  a 
meeting  of  all  the  juries  in  the  same  group  for 
confirmation  : they  will  then  go  to  the  council 
of  chairmen,  to  secure  uniformity  of  action,  and 
1 will  become  final  so  soon  as  the  latter  report 
’ that  they  are  in  conformity  to  the  rules  laid 
i down. 

The  great  medal  is  to  be  awarded  by  the 
: council  of  chairmen  only,  upon  the  recom- 
: mendations  made  to  that  body  by  the  juries: 

> each  jury  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  its  own 
5 group  of  j uries  to  itsrecommendation  of  the  great 
s medal  before  the  council  of  chairmen  can  take 
the  recommendation  into  consideration.  This 
l medal  is  to  be  given  only  for  very  pre-eminent 
i and  indisputable  merit ; and  the  number  dis- 
tributed will  be  small.  The  medals,  we  may 
i add,  are  to  be  awarded  for  excellence  only, 
L without  reference  to  countries,  or  to  degrees  in 
.!  the  same  kind  of  merit.  Instructions  as  to 
J the  grounds  on  which,  according  to  the  class, 
i medals  are  to  be  awarded,  have  been  given  to 
,1  the  juries  ; but  to  these  we  need  not  refer.  The 
;<  foreign  members  of  the  different  juries  seem 
/ to  fall  very  readily  into  work, 
i The  Exhibition  increases  in  attractiveness, 
i and  is  daily  thronged  to  the  tune  of  eighteen 
) or  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  week.  Whe- 
tl  ther  or  not  the  crowd  will  be  much  greater 
r>  when  it  is  opened  at  a shilling  is  a question. 
i»:  excepting  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  the 


arrival  of  excursion  trains.*  We  do  not  anti- 
cipate that  there  will  be  any  inconvenient  pres- 
sure. 

Continuing  our  notice  of  detached  portions 
of  the  wondrous  collection  (the  difficulty  of 
grasping  which  seems  to  become  more,  rather 
than  less,  difficult  on  increased  acquaint- 
ance with  it),  let  us  walk  over  to  the 
north  side,  to  what  is  called  the  Fine- Art  Court. 
On  entering  this  division, — and  in  doing  so 
you  may  notice,  though  the  taste  displayed  be 
not  the  purest,  the  vases  and  pedestals  by 
Decesare,  Fortunato  Testo,  and  other  stone 
carvers  of  Malta, — the  first  prominent  object 
is  the  Cradle,  executed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  from  a 
design  by  his  son,  for  her  Majesty.  It  is 
carved  in  Turkey  box-wood,  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  is  an  exceedingly  elegant 
production,  with  nothing  for  poor  baby  to 
knock  its  head  against  or  tear  its  hands : and 
this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  foreign  furniture,  which  is 
singularly  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  although 
very  beautifully  executed.  There  are  many 
other  specimens  (mostly  well  known)  of  the  skill 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  some  of  them  very  beautiful. 

Close  to  these  are  some  exquisite  carvings 
by  T.  W.  Wallis,  of  Louth,  to  our  notion  the 
finest  things  of  the  sort  that  have  been  pro- 
duced in  modern  times.  A bird  and  bough 
of  ivy,  beneath  his  large  group  of  flowers 
(which  he  calls  Spring),  should  be  especially 
noticed.  Until  now  he  has  been  working 
almost  unknown  in  his  native  town,  but  will  not 
do  so  longer.  “Spring”  is  cut  out  of  two 
blocks,  and  has  1,000  buds  and  flowers.  Notice 
the  bird’s  nest  behind  the  bramble,  and  the  old 
bird  flying  in  to  feed  the  young  ones. 

Near  these  specimens  of  carving  by  Rogers 
and  Wallis,  are  some  works  in  burnt  wood, 
by  J.  Mitchell,  jun.,  of  Clapham.  One  is  from 
Rupert’s  Executioner  of  John  the  B iptist, — 
another  from  the  Chapeau  de  Brigand,  of 
T.  Uwins,  R.A. 

Here  are  various  specimens  of  marble  ena- 
melling on  board,  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Isling- 
ton, Birmingham,  a decorator..  These  are 
worked  in  at  2s.  a foot.  A white  enamelled 
door,  with  coloured  figures  in  the  panels,  also 
exhibited,  deserves  attention.  The  framework 
of  this  article  is  of  mahogany.  The  wood  in 
the  preparation,  if  resinous  or  knotty,  is  first 
freed  of  these  defects  by  the  insertion  of  new 
pieces.  The  whole  is  then  compressed  and 
roughed  for  the  first  layer  of  the  enamel,  which 
is  ultimately  scoured  and  polished  with  sand. 
The  only  novelty  in  this  process  seems  to  be 
that  the  work  is  done  without  heat,  which  is 
used  in  Magnus’s  patent.  A specification  has 
been  taken  out  for  a patent.  A mode  of 
painting  in  oil,  on  silk,  without  previous  pre- 
paration by  size  or  otherwise,  is  shown  by  the 
same  exhibiter,  in  shape  of  ornamental  slips  or 
panels  for  interior  decoration.  Not  far  off  is 
shown  a process  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Yeo,  of  Ash- 
burton, of  oil  painting  on  velvet,  for  chair, 
sofa,  and  ottoman  covers,  &c.,  whereby  it  is 
said  the  velvet  retains  its  elasticity  and  soft- 
ness, and  can  be  washed  or  brushed  without 

injury.  „ . , ... 

Next  come3  “ red  earthenware,  in  holiday 
attire, — a vase  manufactured  by  Mr.  H.  Min- 
ton, F.S.A.,  from  a design  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Allen. 
Here,  too,  are  various  specimens  of  embossed 
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leather,  hung  upon  the  north  wall  of  the  court. 
Some  of  the  patterns  are  richly  coloured,  gilt, 
and  silvered.  This  art  does  not  make  much 
progress.  Amongst  them  hangs  a clever  de- 
sign for  a tomb,  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  architect, 
wherein  iron  and  porcelain  are  brought 
into  use.  On  the  table  beneath  is  a mat  ma- 
chine, newly  invented,  for  wiping  shoes,  with 
rows  of  brushes  turned  by  a crank  and  issuing 
through  an  open  grating.  Beside  it  is  a carved 
clock  from  the  Irish  bogs,  the  material  of  the 
carving  being  bog  yew  wood.  An  amateur 
turner,  Mr.  A.  Salomons,  here  exhibits  a 
restoration  and  repair  of  a curious  ancient 
ornament  in  ivory.  It  contains  some  speci- 
mens of  fine  old  engine  turning,  as  well  as 
what  may  be  called  a novelty  in  common 
turning. 

Near  somebassi  relievi,  by  various  designers, 
is  a curious  design  for  a book-cover,  carved  in 
card-board,  with  a pen-knife,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Blackett,  of  Islington,  architect. 

A groom — albeit  an  Etonian  groom — (C. 
French),  exhibits  an  attempt  at  carving  leaves 
and  flower  cup,  in  the  form  of  a pair  of  candle- 
sticks. Near  these  is  a noticeable  specimen 
of  iron  work,  in  form  of  a large  lily,  under  a 
glass  shade,  by  E.  Crook,  of  Carnaby-street. 

In  the  body  of  the  court  are  a variety  of 
articles  in  alabaster,  exhibited  by  Mr.  E. 
Norchi,  of  King  William-street,  Strand;  a Bac- 
chanalian vase  ; a copy  of  the  Warwick  vase  in 
serpentine  marble ; two  vases  in  agate,  after 
the  antique,  and  7 feet  6 inches  high. 

Here  also  is  a model  of  the  “ Great  Victoria 
Pyramid,”  connected  with  a projected  national 
cemetery  on  Woking-common,  and  designed 
to  contain  5,000,000  coffins,  and  when  com- 
pleted, to  be  100  feet  higher  than  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt!  A section  exhibits  94 
stages  of  catacombs  on  a base  of  18  acres, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  several  stages,  will 
realise  nearly  1,000  acres,  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  cloud-land  over  head,  as  the  building  pro- 
gresses upwards  into  the  void  space  above  the 
earth.  The  material  of  the  pyramid  is  to  be 
brick,  with  granite  facing,  and  the  approach 
through  a lofty  Egyptian  portal.  Zigzag 
planes  would  lead  by  gradual  ascent  to  the  top, 
and  there  would  be  a central  shaft  with  tubes, 
to  ventilate  the  catacombs.  The  pyramid  is 
to  be  surrounded  by  cenotaphs,  columns,  obe- 
lisks, groves,  and  terraced  walks.  Mr.  Thomas 
Willson,  of  Leicester,  architect,  is  the  designer 
and  projector.  We  have  a strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  committing  “earth  to  earth.” 

Messrs.  Bailey  and  Son,  of  Gracechurch- 
street,  exhibit  a good  specimen  of  casting  in 
iron  for  gallery  fronts,  staircases,  &c. 

Observe,  here,  a specimen  of  minute  carving, 
•the  hawk  and  butcher  bird,  by  Mr.  James 
Batsford,  of  Warwick.  This  specimen  is  exe- 
cuted from  one  small  block  of  lime-tree,  and 
is  intended  for  close  inspection  as  a strict  copy 
of  nature. 

Some  “ printing  on  glass  ” appears  to  have 
rather  a crude  effect.  There  is  a specimen  of 
enamelled  glass,  in  imitation  of  glass  mosaic, 
by  Mr.  H.  Ethrington,  of  Pimlico,  draughts- 
man; and  in  another  part  of  the  fine-art  court, 
is  a display  of  glass  mosaic,  in  tables,  pier 
and  console  tables,  candelabra,  and  pedestals, 
with  crests  and  armorial  bearings,  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Stevens,  decorative  artist  in  mosaic, 
Vauxhall-gardens. 

Beside  these  mosaics  are  two  slabs  for  tables, 
exhibited  by  Prince  Albert.  These  are  de- 
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signed  by  Mr.  L.  Gruner,  in  the  Cinque  Cento 
style,  and  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Woodruff,  at 
Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire  stones,  in  imitation  of 
the  Florentine  Mosaic.  The  6tones,  varied  in 
hue,  are  inlaid  on  a black  ground,  in  shaded 
figures  of  birds,  flower  forms,  vases,  serpents, 
scrolls,  circles,  and  discs.  Crossing  the  floor 
of  the  court,  we  note  some  sombre  engravings 
on  black  marble,  by  Mrs.  Rayner,  of  Berners- 
street,  and  near  them  a specimen  of  the  mode 
of  transferring  prints  to  steel  plates,  by  Mr.  S. 
Russell,  of  Gravesend,  and  a little  further  on 
some  illustrations  of  the  application  of  white 
marble,  as  a material  on  which  to  paint  minia- 
tures, exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Carrick,  of  Mon- 
tague-street,  the  inventor. 

Amongst  the  models  of  buildings  is  one,  in 
the  pith  of  the  common  rush  used  for  rush- 
lights, of  the  west  front  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
made  by  a lady — Mrs.  Kingdon;  and  there  are 
others,— of  the  Royal  Arch,  Dundee,  an  odd 
vagary;  Tynemouth  Castle  and  Tintern  Ab- 
bey (coloured  in  natural  tints),  by  Captain  E. 
Morgan,  Royal  Artillery ; Farm,  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Merrett,  of  Fetter-lane,  architect;  Tudor  Villa 
— an  English  home  of  19th  century,  designed 
by  a lady,  and  with  many  lady-like  touches 
about  it,  but  made  by  Mr.  E.  Sayers,  of 
Wandsworth,  builder;  a Temple,  by  Mr.  H. 
Fulton,  designed  to  show  a new  order  of  archi- 
tecture, with  some  mysterious  instructions  for 
turning  it  inside  out  attached  to  it,  which  were 
apparently  intended  for  those  who  unpacked 
it,  and  not  for  the  public;  York  Minster,  by  Mr. 
John  Middleton,  of  Darlington,  architect;  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  H.  Scollick,  of  Bir- 
mingham, cut  with  a penknife  out  of  card- 
board, and  composed  of  50,000  pieces  ; another 
of  St.  Paul’s,  on  a larger  scale,  and  also  in 
card- board,  by  Mr.  T.  Wilby,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital ; proposed  County  Courts  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  by  Mr.  R.  Grainger; 
chapel  on  plan  of  the  choir  of  St.  Mary  Temple, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Bard  well,  of  Westminster,  archi- 
tect; another  of  York  Minster,  cut  with  pen- 
knife out  of  card-bcard,  by  Mr.  James  Dick- 
enson, Limehouse;  Royal  Exchange,  London, 
and  The  Monument,  in  cork,  by  a cork  cutter 
in  Eastcheap,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  jun. 

In  the  nave,  opposite  the  Fine  Art  Court, 
are  also  models,- -of  St.  Nicholas’s  Church, 
Hamburg,  as  now  being  built,  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  architect — a large  one  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  as  modeller; 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Mary,  recently 
erected  at  Wilton,—  architects,  Messrs.  Wyatt 
and  Brandon— same  modeller ; County  Assize 
Courts,  recently  erected  at  Cambridge— same 
architects  and  modeller. 

A little  farther  west  is  a very  large  model  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Church,  at  Leverbridge,  near 
Bolton,  built  entirely  of  Ladyshore  terracotta, 
of  which  material  are  also  composed  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  interior  fittings,  as  the 
pulpit,  organ-screen,  benches,  &c.  Mr.  E. 
Sharpe,  architect.  The  model  is  of  the  same 
material. 

Other  models  in  this  part  of  the  nave  are, 
one  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society’s  orchestra, 
of  700  performers,  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  one  of 
Dinting  Yale  Viaduct,  on  the  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  Railway,  Mr.  A.  S.  Jee,  engineer. 
Tile  brass  lectern  for  the  choir  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  designed  by  Mr.  Cottiogham,  and 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  South 
Molton-street,  is  also  here,  together  with  the 
brass  tablets  by  Messrs.  Waller,  which  we 


overlooked  when  speaking  of  some  other 
brasses  close  by. 

While  rambling  through  courts  and  gal- 
leries, before  quitting  the  building,  after  some 
hours’  hard  work,  we  could  not  help  drawing 
out  our  note-book  again,  to  add  a notice  of  the 
splendid  electro-deposit  for  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  warlike  figure  of  Geoffry  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, by  Westmacott.  The  mould  whence 
this  extraordinary  electrotype  was  taken  was 
a negative,  made,  it  is  said,  of  a composition 
of  gutta  percha,  gelatine,  &c.,  into  which,  of 
course,  was  poured  the  copper  solution  whence 
the  deposit  was  made.  Foreign  artists,  it 
seems,  unanimously  admit  this  figure  to  be  a 
triumph  of  art  : the  statue  can  now  be 
made  and  sold  in  any  number  at  200 
guineas  each.  Mr.  Henry  Elkington  was  the 
electrotypist.  There  is  also  in  the  same  divi- 
sion (west  end  of  south  gallery  of  west  nave) 
a similar  electrotype  of  the  death  of  Tewdric, 
King  of  Gwent,  modelled  by  Mr.  Evan  Thomas. 

A little  farther  along  this  gallery,  by  the 
way,  (at  Garrard’s)  maybe  seen  Mr.  Brassey’s 
testimonial — a large  silver-gilt  salver,  with 
miniature  portraits  of  eminent  engineers,  &c. 

The  following  communications  relate  to  the 
same  all-engrossing  subject,  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Examples  of  Cement  outside. — In  connec- 
tion with  the  Great  Exhibition,  I would  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  a few  things,  the  firs°  of 
which  purports  to  be  a trial  of  the  strength  of 
Portland  cement  by  means  of  a beam  erected  in 
hollow  brick  and  cement.  If  this  were  all  the 
constructors  would  certainly  be  entitled  to 
due  credit,  as  far  as  the  breaking  weight  is  con- 
cerned, when  the  requisite  trial  comes  to  be 
made;  but  if  we  look  a little  farther,  we  shall 
soon  see  that  no  less  than  four  courses  of  the 
brickwork  of  the  said  beam  are  interwoven  in 
every  course,  and  under  every  brick,  with 
strong  hoop-iron,  making  the  whole  experi- 
ment a mere  farce.  I really  must  protest 
against  this  on  the  part  of  others,  who 
have  given  this  cement  a fair  and  bond  fide 
trial.  I really  think  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners should  have  the  whole  deception  at 
once  removed.  Their  next-door  neighbours, 
who  exhibit  an  enormous  flag  of  the  Portland  ce- 
ment, expressly  paint  on  the  back,  “no  iron  used.” 

I would  next  call  your  attention  to  a statue  of 
Richard  I.  or  Cceur  de  Lion,  erected  at  the 
west  end  of  the  building,  out  on  the  sward, 
which  is  such  an  exceedingly  ornamental  and 
artistic  work,  that  I think  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners would  erect  a monument  to  their  present 

triumphbythepurchaseandretentionof  it:  how- 
ever, if  they  should  object,  and  Lord  Seymour 
would  allow  of  its  remaining,  I propose  that  it  be 
purchased  by  public  subscription.  I should  be 
most  happy  to  forward  asovereign  as  my  mite  to- 
wards the  desired  object.  One  more  sugges- 
tion in  conclusion  : a granite  column  has  been 
contributed  from  the  quarries  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  which,  after  the  Exhibition,  will  be 
useless.  Now,  I would  propose  the  erection 
of  this  on  Constitution  Hill,  as  near  the  spot 
as  possible  where  the  lamented  Sir  Robert 
Peel  met  with  the  sad  fall  which  ended  in  his 
death.  The  column  is  pretty,  appropriate,  and 
ornamental,  and  I think  no  monument  could 
be  better  placed  than  where  the  lamentable 
accident  occurred.  The  sentiment  embodied 
in  the  idea  of  the  eldest  son  of  Her 
Majesty  erecting  a monument  to  her  Prime 
Minister,  to  me  seems  truly  English.— II.  B. 

Waterproof  Bricks  and  Tiles—  The  many 
evils  arising  from  damp  houses,  induced  me 
some  twenty  years  since  to  turn  my  attention 
to  that  important  subject.  The  hollow  brick 
presented  itself  to  my  notice,  but  I found 
(under  ordinary  arrangements)  it  was  a 
conductor  of  damp,  and,  therefore,  aban- 
doned the  idea  (other  parties  have  since  intro- 
duced the  hollow  brick  to  the  notice  of  the 


public) : after  various  experiments  my  effort 
were  crowned  with  success,  the  result  being  : 
paten  t for  waterproof  bricks  and  tiles,  so  that  ou: 
dwellings  can  be  made  dry  and  warm,  clear 
and  healthy.  I have  exhibited  specimens  o 
this  invention  in  the  Exhibition  of  all  Nations 
sec.  3,  class  27. 

After  a very  careful  investigation,  I find— 
One  Malme  brick  absorbs  62  ounces  of  water. 
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Bricks,  after  being  waterproofed,  will  noi 
absorb  ten  grains.  The  properties  are  not 
affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  il 
should  supersede  all  means  used  for  resisting 
damp,  such  as  stucco,  cements,  hollow  bricks; 
&c.  The  expense  of  waterproofing  bricks  is  sc 
small,  they  can  be  used  for  building  dwelling-, 
houses,  baths,  tanks,  reservoirs,  railway  tun- 
nels, and  every  description  of  work  where  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  out  water  and  resist  damp.  , 
J.  T.  S. 


EXPRESSION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

As  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  thd 
alphabet  and  grammar  of  a language  is  not 
literature,  but  a step  in  literature,  from  which: 
the  scholar  proceeds  to  prose  or  verse  cornpo* 
sition  or  to  rhetoric,  so  in  architecture  a know-' 
ledge  of  orders  and  styles  is  but  a step  to  the 
study  of  those  principles  and  laws  of  design/ 
by  the  exercise  of  which  the  student  is  enabled 
to  express  his  ideas  in  stone  or  brick  with  a 
greater  or  less  distinctness;  and  as  in  the 
former  we  must  do  no  violence  to  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  language,  but  duly  respect  its1 
idiomatic  peculiarities  of  structure ; so  in  the 
latter  we  should  use  the  elements  with  a just 
appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the  style  which' 
we  have  adopted. 

This  subject  is  not  the  less  momentous  that? 
many  celebrated  writers  on  architecture  have1 
said  but  little,  or  been  altogether  silent  uporiF 
it.  Some  architectural  writers,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  knew  little  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
art,  however  gifted  in  other  respects.  Manyi 
who  from  mathematical  skill  were  eminent  in 
the  structural  department,  had  not  the  poetid 
soul ; and  it  is  necessary  that  we  make  the1 
distinction,  if  we  would  profit  fully  by  their1 
works.  Wren’s  geometrical  and  constructive' 
talents,  it  is  probable,  greatly  preponderated 
over  his  artistic  feeling.  To  make  a truly 
great  architect  requires,  I suspect,  a very  rare-i 
concurrence  of  qualities — one  which  the  world : 
has  seldom  seen.  Plato,  when  he  declared  that  ,j 
a great  architect  was  a rarity  in  Greece,  needed ! 
probably  no  extravagant  notion  of  what  con-ii 
stitutes  one,  to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion.  \ 

That  the  subject  of  expression  has  been  so! 
slightly  recognised  by  modern  architects  is! 
surprising,  when  we  consider  how  manifold1 
and  diversified  are  the  uses  of  our  edifices.! 
The  definite  expression  of  the  divers  ideas! 
of  their  destination  is  a quality  parallel  with A 
the  development  of  the  story  in  a history  or  ! 
scripture  piece,  or  of  the  subject  or  sentiment)! 
of  a poem.  That  there  is  scope  in  architecture  i 
not  only  for  the  exercise  of  imagination  and  i! 
feeling,  by  which  genius  may  charm  the  eye 
and  move  the  heart,  but  that  it  is  capable  of-' 
reflecting  various  shades  of  purpose,  we  need  i 
only  look  back  upon  the  origin  and  history  of  " 
the  art  to  be  assured. 

The  principle  of  expression  was  broadly  re- 
cognised by  the  Greeks  in  their  original  insti- 
tution of,  and  division  of  their  system  into,  i: 
the  different  orders,  and  by  the  Romans  and  (■ 
revivalists  in  their  mixtures  and  modifications.  ; 
I he  Greek  orders  are  themselves  so  many  dif-  - 
ferent  signs  or  characters  of  expression,  as  i 
representatives  of  positive  qualities,  and,  I 
along  with  the  different  proportions  of  inter-  • 
columniations  and  arcades  and  pediments  as-  > 
adjusted  by  them  or  their  successors,  the  6 
various  dimensions  of  apertures  according  to  : 
the  order,  and  the  congruity  of  the  parts  of  I 
each  order,  the  character  and  ornaments  of  I 
which  admirably  correspond  to  that  of  its  pro-  • 
portion  and  forms,  and  to  no  other,  assert  and  i 
prove  how  capable  are  the  necessary  and  ) 
general  forms  of  architecture  of  receiving  in  i 
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their  aesthetic  distribution  and  decoration  a 
progressive  gradation  of  character,  and  of  de- 
veloping all  the  requisite  qualities  from  mas- 
culine grandeur  and  sublimity  to  feminine 
elegance  and  grace.  The  ancients  adapted 
their  edifices  to  their  destined  purpose,  and 
gave  them  their  decorative  character  in  unison 
with  that  purpose.  The  embellishments  of 
the  temples  harmonised  with  the  nature  and 
functions,  or  expressed  the  qualities  of  the 
deities  to  which  they  were  dedicated.  The 
temples  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Mars,  Hercules, 
were,  according  to  Vitruvius,  to  he  of  the 
Doric  order,  which  bore  striking  analogy  to 
the  characters  and  actions  of  these  divinities. 
The  temples  of  Diana  and  Juno  were  Ionic, 
the  order  in  which  elegance  and  majesty  are 
blended;  while  Flora,  Venus,  and  the  Naiads 
were  honoured  by  the  Corinthian,  the  elegance 
of  its  exquisite  and  delicate  members,  orna- 
ments, profiles,  flower  and  foliage  ornamentation 
rendering  it  a fit  representative  of  such  exquisite 
conceptions.  Probably,  even  in  their  general 
forms,  the  nature  and  office  of  the  deity  was 
considered,  and  expressed  symbolically  in  their 
plans.  The  temples  of  Vesta  were  circular. 
The  Pantheon,  consecrated  to  all  the  gods, 
symbolised  completeness  or  entirety  by  its 
rotundity.  Why  we  must  not  employ  the 
ornamental  resources  of  architecture  indiscri- 
minately, or  give  the  same  character  or  degree 
of  richness  to  every  building  alike,  two  reasons 
might  be  assigned : 1st,  the  innate  love  of  variety 
requires  a diversity  of  beautiful  forms  for  its 
gratification  ; 2ndly,  the  sense  of  propriety 
dictates  that  each  building  should  have  a 
character  appropriate  to  its  use. 

The  word  “ beauty  ” is  often  used  to  express 
the  entire  merit  of  a building,  including  me- 
chanical excellence,  solidity,  truthful  adapta- 
tion or  fitness,  and  the  rest;  and  certainly  a 
building  cannot  be  perfectly  beautiful,  or  give 
full  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  unless  faultless  in 
all  mechanical  as  well  as  aesthetic  and  artistic 
qualities.  But  the  term  “beauty”  is  gene- 
rally confined  to  the  quality  or  property  in  an 
object  that,  independent  of  fitness,  excites 
pleasing  or  agreeable  emotions.  A building 
may  be  erected  with  attention  to  accommoda- 
tion and  stability  only,  and  if  these  be  ob- 
tained, it  possesses  a species  of  beauty,  and 
excites  proportionate  admiration  ; but  this  is 
not  beauty  in  the  aesthetic  sense,  or  what  is 
generally  understood  by  the  word,  and  the 
absence  of  this  quality  or  property  destroys 
its  claim  to  be  considered  as  architecture, 
which  is  very  properly  defined  as  “ the  art  of 
the  beautiful  in  building.”  It  is  quite  absurd 
to  deny  the  existence  of  absolute  beauty  in  the 
proportions  of  the  Greek  orders,  independent 
of  that  arising  from  fitness,  and  to  refer  the 
laws  of  taste  to  the  principle  of  utility  : as 
well  deny  the  existence  of  beauty  in  the 
human  form  and  face,  for  the  principles 
that  rule  there  are  identical  with  those  of 
architecture.  The  evidence  of  design  in  an 
object,  the  correct  adaptation  of  its  form  and 
structure  to  a definite  end,  is  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  that  object  beautiful.  That 
beauty  maybe  distinguished  from  utility  could 
; easily  be  shown.  Take  a drinking-cup  of  the 
plainest  cylindrical  form  : its  vertical  section 
i has  not  one  line  of  grace,  yet  is  this  cup  as 
i well  fitted  to  its  end  and  as  useful  as  one 
t modelled  after  the  most  exquisite  antique  vase. 

' Nature  has  recognised  the  distinction  in  her 
i construction  of  animals  and  other  objects. 
i What  jesthetic  feeling  and  taste  she  exhibits 
.'  in  the  contour  of  those  parts  of  the  human  | 
i body,  for  example,  that  meet  the  eye, — I mean 
1 the  exterior  generally  ; and  what  seeming  utili- 
e tarian  indifference  to  beauty  in  the  interior  or 
( concealed  portions.  In  one  every  thing  gives 
) place  to  utility,  while  the  other  is  cast  in  the 
i highest  moulds  of  symmetry  and  grace.  There 
n are,  indeed,  some  things,  so  inauspicious  is  the 
i nature  of  their  office,  that,  when  adapted  fully 
c to  it,  are  incapable  of  much  real  beauty  of  an 
tl  abstract  kind  ; while  in  others,  on  the  contrary, 
v utility  scarcely  militates  against  beauty  at  all. 

F Familiar  examples  might  be  given  of  this,  and 
i a cabinet-maker  or  designer  would,  I think, 
k acknowledge  their  truth  : a chair  is  an  article 
v which,  to  be  of  any  real  use,  cannot  be  made 
ivery  pleasing  in  its  general  shape,  nor  orna- 


mental in  detail : a loo-table,  though  more 
susceptible  of  elegance  of  form  and  embellish- 
ment, is  still  under  this  ban  of  ugliness  ; but 
on  such  objects  as  bookcases  and  sideboards 
artistic  feeling  may  have  full  exercise,  and 
nearly  all  the  resources  of  decoration  may  be 
lavished. 

Works  of  architecture  are  to  be  as  beautiful 
as  the  general  form  dictated  by  considerations 
of  utility  is  capable  of,  and  we  are  satisfied 
with  such  qualified  beauty,  for  admiration  of  its 
fitness  enters  into  and  blends  with  our  appre- 
ciation of  its  jesthetic  properties.  There  are 
some  forms  of  objects  that  are  dictated  by 
utility,  which  would  not  on  any  other  grounds 
be  chosen  ; but  once  chosen  as  fittest  for  use, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  designer  to  give  them 
all  the  beauty  of  which  they  are  susceptible; 
while  there  are  others,  which,  though  utility  1 
has  had  full  voice  in  their  design,  and  done  its  j 
utmost,  are  beauty’s  own.  Some  objects  of  j 
extreme  utility  seem  as  if  the  principles  of 
beauty  and  elegance  alone  had  been  consulted  ■ 
in  their  formation.  The  geometrical  stair  and  , 
staircase,  for  instance,  in  an  important  and 
spacious  building,  is  one  of  those  fortunate  j 
creatures  of  art.  Where  there  is  sufficient 
space,  beauty  may  reign  unmolested  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  staircase.  Beauty,  lightness,  a 
fairy-like  magnificence  and  elegance,  may  at 
once  enter  into  its  composition.  There  are 
other  objects  in  which  utility  appears  equally 
innocent  of  interfering  with  the  conditions  of 
beauty,— in  which  both  seem  to  reign  supreme  : 
one,  though  without  the  sphere  of  civil  architec- 
ture, might  be  named:  a first-rate  sailing  vessel 
or  ship  of  war  in  full  rig,  perhaps  the  most  spirit- 
stirring  sight  on  which  the  eye  could  rest,  is 
as  charming  an  object  as  if  made  only  to  please 
the  eye,  and  esthetic  grace  had  been  the  sole 
aim  of  the  designer. 

Generally  speaking,  objects  that  are  of 
great  utility  in  architecture  may  be  made 
beauliful  in  form,  and  are  susceptible  of  a high 
decoration — or  will,  of  any  form,  conduce  to 
effective  light  and  shade,  as  is  the  case  with 
porticoes,  door  canopies,  balconies,  &c.;  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  architectural  feature  that 
utility  demands,  that  may  not  be  made  beauti- 
ful by  a skilful  hand.  Convenience  and  com- 
fort must  come  before  beauty.  Beauty  is  a 
want  of  our  nature,  but  the  desire  for  it  does 
not  arise  until  our  physical  wants  are  satisfied. 
We  must  be  comfortable  before  we  can  enjoy 
either  the  divine  poem  or  the  gorgeous  picture, 
or  look  round  with  complacency  upon  the 
proportions  and  decoration  of  our  abode. 
The  sacrifice  of  utility  to  beauty  is,  therefore,  a 
reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  things ; it  is 
not  only  an  outrage  upon  taste,  but  a violation 
of  common  sense. 

Beauty  is  an  abstract  quality  distinct  from 
expression — a quality  per  se,  and  is  obtained 
by  two  means, — 1st,  by  general  form  and  pro- 
portion; and,  2ndly,  by  ornamentation,  or  the 
superaddition  of  embellishment.  And  expres- 
sion of  character  is  neither  less  nor  more  than 
rightly  employing  these  means,  properly  draw- 
ing upon  and  using  the  decorative  resources 
of  architecture,  which  becomes  a hieroglyphic 
language  in  developing  and  embodying  vari- 
ous qualities,  as  grandeur  and  sublimity,  or 
richness  and  elegance,  grace  and  magnificence, 
and  all  the  intermediate  grades.  And  an 
edifice  cannot  be  said  to  be  beautiful  in 
the  high,  intellectual  sense  of  the  word 
unless  a truthful  and  definite  character 
has  been  given  to  it.  Expressiveness  in 
architecture  is  as  much  superior  to  abstract 
or  aesthetic  beauty  as  what  is  called  in- 
tellectual is  superior  to  mere  physical  beauty, 
and,  indeed,  bears  striking  analogy  to  that 
lofty  order  of  beauty  which  a noble  heart  and 
brilliant  genius  stamp  upon  the  countenance. 

Character  in  a building  is  a positive  quality; 
a sterling  and  intrinsic  virtue;  it  informs  and 
instructs,  while  abstract  beauty  merely  pleases. 
Truth  is  “the  summit  of  being,”  and  the 
marriage  of  beauty  and  truth  is  the  Ultimatum 
of  art.  A well  characterised  structure,  a 
truthful  architectural  production,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a fact,  and  it  becomes  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  observer.  It  is 
organised  idea  and  sentiment,  and  will  ap- 
pear  “ to  share  the  life  of  things ; whereas 


a building  designed  without  reference  to  its 
purpose  is  an  object  detached— an  intellectual 
nonentity ; having  no  meaning,  it  stands  for 
nothing,  it  represents  nothing;  it  is  stone  and 
wood  and  lime  cut  off  from  nature,  an  out- 
cast from  intellect  and  law. 

Expression  in  architecture  is  given  by  three 
different  means— viz.  1st,  By  truthful  adapta- 
tion of  form  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  to 
the  destined  purpose  of  the  edifice;  2ndly, 
By  form,  and  proportion,  and  general  style  of 
decoration  under  the  guidance  of  analogy; 
and,  3rdly,  By  allegory,  i.e.  smybolic  sculp- 
tural illustration. 

The  first  medium  of  expression  is  truthful- 
ness of  plan, — the  having  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  an  edi- 
fice in  all  respects  true  to  the  requirements 
and  necessities  of  the  institution  for  which  it 
was  reared;  or  adapted  to  its  uses  whatever  its 
object  or  degree  of  importance ; adding  nothing 
irrelevant,  omitting  nothing  that  is  necessary, 
and  hiding  nothing  but  what  decency  forbids 
to  be  exposed.  Exact  adaptation  of  form  to 
purpose  is  the  most  direct  element  of  expres- 
sion, and  assists  more  largely  than  is  generally 
supposed  in  characterising  the  structure.  It 
is  an  essential, — nay,  the  foundation  of  all 
artistic  expression.  Utility  or  necessity  called 
for  the  building,  and  the  building,  if  the  archi- 
tect has  faithfully  responded  to  that  call,  will, 
in  the  absence  of  artistic  expression,  generally 
hint  at  the  purpose.  In  most  cases  where  fit- 
ness is  thus  attended  to,  the  expression  is  in  a 
great  measure  given, — the  character  of  the 
edifice  is  half  formed.  Without  it,  the  most 
energetic  or  judicious  employment  of  the  deco- 
rative resources  of  the  art  is  vain  : parts  which 
are  essential  to  the  use  are  essential  to  an  ap- 
propriate expression  ; and  a cause  of  failure  in 
giving  this  quality  is  a neglect  of  the  principle 
to  which  I refer.  Essential  parts  are  disguised 
or  concealed,  while  unessential  ones,  that  must 
be  mute  or  false  in  expression,  are  added.  If 
we  were  more  truthful  generally,  we  should  be 
more  expressive.  Our  roofs,  for  instance, 
must  generally  be  inclined,  and  are  inclined, 
in  this  climate ; but  we  hide  the  fact  hy 
hipping.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
this.  A pediment  is  the  natural  termination  of 
an  inclined  roof,  but  roofs  of  ordinary  houses 
are  generally  treated  as  if  the  pediment  were 
no  feature  in  architecture,  or,  at  least,  as  if  it 
were  an  objectionable  one,  for  there  is  quite  a 
struggle  to  avoid  it.  Now  it  is  not  only  a re- 
cognised architectural  feature  bequeathed  us 
by  Greek  and  Roman,  but  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  we  have.  The  picturesque  is  a 
needful  element  of  expression  in  domestic 
buildings,  and  truthfulness  of  treatment  in 
design  will  assist  us  to  originate  it;  nay,  will 
itself  suggest  or  produce  it.*  Whether  or  not, 
we  should  never,  for  any  purpose,  hide  a 
necessary  feature  of  our  buildings,  even  to 
obtain  the  severe  outline  of  temple  architecture. 
We  pay  but  a poor  compliment  to  Greek  art 
when  we  sacrifice  common  sense  at  its  shrine, 
and  make  it  a mask  to  conceal  our  English 
habits  and  way  of  life.  The  ancients  them- 
selves made  no  such  blunders  ; they  availed 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  labours  of 
their  predecessors;  but  they  imitated  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  adapted  their  buildings  to 
their  own  purposes  in  all  their  peculiarities. 
We  need  not  the  affectation  of  antique  temple, 
or  of  any  class  of  building  whatever.  As  to 
the  detail,  the  Greek  and  Roman  mouldings 
and  indivisible  ornaments  are  to  be  recognised 
as  elements  only — as  words  or  letters  of  the 
art, — characters  of  expression — and  as  such 
they  will  suit  our  purposes  ; and  having  the 
same  relation  now  to  the  human  mind  and 
feeling,  and  to  universal  nature,  that  they  had 
two  thousand  years  ago,  they  will  look  as  well 
in  London  or  Liverpool  as  they  did  in  Athens 
or  Corinth. 

* This  is  almost  the  only  meaus  of  doing  it.  The  pic- 
turesque is  a quality  very  difficult  to  create  : in  which  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  emulate  nature.  It  exists  in  perfection 
only  in  her  works,  and  can  scarcely  be  designed  in  any 
degree  ; and  though  it  is  a most  desirable  species  of  beauty 
in  domestic  architecture,  asit  takes  the  strongest  hold  of  the 
affections,  it  is  best,  after  that  truthfulness  of  arrangement 
which  I have  recommended,  to  leave  the  rest  to  time  and 
weather.  Those  who  attempt  to  design  the  picturesque 
generally  overdo  it,  and  rim  into  the  fantastic  and  un- 
meaning. 
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The  second  medium  of  expression  is  form 
and  proportion,  and  general  style  of  decora- 
tion under  the  guidance  of  analogy.  The 
purpose  of  each  edifice  will  suggest  what 
character  of  ornament  and  general  proportion, 
.r-and  what  degree  of  decoration  it  should  have. 
Tin*  department  of  the  language  of  archi- 
tecture, unlike  the  former  (viz.,  adaptation)  is 
addressed  to  the  feelings  and  the  imagination, 
and  is  to  excite  emotions  in  harmony  with  the 
purpose, — feelings  which  are  sympathetic  with 
the  spirit  of  the  place  ; so  that  the  front  of  a 
theatre,  for  instance,  will  be  a kind  of  preface, — 
a prelude  in  stone,  to  the  entertainment  within. 
Fine-art  architecture  is  not  only  an  aesthetic, 
Imt  an  intellectual  arrangement  of  stone  ; it  is 
. a imrtevial  utterance  of  thought,  a reflexion  of 
- states  of  mind,  not  by  speech,  but  by  form. 
Tt  is  a language  not  to  inform  the  spectator 
what  is  the  exact  purpose  of  the  building  as 
literal  speech — our  mother  tongue — would  do; 
but  to  suggest — to  reflect  it,  as  the  mirror  of 
the  architect’s  mind  to  inscribe  on  it  such  a 
character  as  shall  be  suggestive  of  the  nature, 
moral,  physical,  or  intellectual,  of  its  destina- 
tion. The  beauty-elements  of  a building,  if  I 
may  use  such  term,  properly  employed, 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  an  un- 
defined image  or  type  of  the  institution  which 
the  edifice  is  destined  to  enshrine, — and  the 
expression  of  the  architecture  is  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  building  what  music  is  or  should 
be  to  the  words  to  which  it  is  set,  — a har- 
monious accompaniment  to  the  ideas  of 
its  use.  It  is  an  analogical  and  symbolic 
/image  of  the  institution,  conveyed  in  stone 
and  wood  from  the  mind  of  the  architect  to 
rthat  of  the  spectator. 

The  word  expression  implies  language;  but 
there  are  languages  besides  verbal  ones. 
Language  may  be  conventional  and  arbitrary, 
or  pictorial  and  natural.  Architecture  em- 
ploys the  latter  kind — a beauty-language,  or 
one  the  signs  of  which  are  lines  and  forms, 
that  agreeably  but  variously  affect  us,  which 
find  a response  in  the  breast.  Architectural 
expression  is  by  form  and  proportion,  and  by 
•embellishment,  literal  and  symbolical.  True 
works  of  architecture  speak  to  us  just  as 
nature  does.  In  nature  form  exists  by  and 
through  the  essence  -the  spirit  creates  the 
form,  and  the  idea  of  its  use  must  create  the 
building — its  qualities  must  be  represented  on 
the  same  principles  as  in  the  works  of  creation. 
The  laws  of  beauty  and  expression  are  derived 
from  nature.  “What  is  the  perfection  of  a 
thing?”  asks  Von  Schelling,  “Naught  else 
but  the  creative  life  in  it,  its  power  of  asserting 
its  own  individuality.”  And  to  excite  various 
feelings  and  impressions  by  means  of  stone 
.and  wood,  the  mind  of  the  architect  must  look 


<c  Upon  the  speaking  face  of  earth  and  heaven 
As  her  prime  teacher.” 


“And  imitate  that  spirit  of  nature  which, 
working  at  the  core  of  things,  speaks  by  form 
and  shape  as  if  by  symbols.” 

The  heart  is  variously  stirred, — very  dif- 
ferent are  the  emotions  which  different  climes 
and  aspects  of  nature  awaken  in  the  breast; — 
at  one  time  the  heart  is  swelled  by  a sense  of 
grandeur  from  her  sublimer  features;  at 
another,  softer  emotions,  thoughts  “ weak  as 
womanhood,”  are  raised  by  her  more  grace- 
ful lineaments,  chiefly  where  the  hand  of  man 
has  been  ; and  such  varied  enjoyment  and 
emotion  is  common  to  the  lovers  of  nature  in 
all  countries  and  seasons.  In  the  wide  plain 
which  the  horizon  alone  bounds, — on  the  ocean 
shore, — in  the  mountain  pass, — varied  emotion 
is  excited  and  instruction  yielded  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  by  a communion  with  nature; 
and  not  only  is  the  sense  of  beauty  satisfied, 
but  the  heart  thrills  responsive  to  every  grade 
of  beauty’s  scale  between  the  points  of  gran- 
deur and  of  grace.  A true  structure,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  one  tha:  is  in  full- voiced 
harmony  with  its  purpose  after  the  manner  of 
nature  herself,  whose  life  and  movement,  grace 
or  delicacy,  grandeur  or  majesty,  has  been 
emulated.  The  idea  of  the  designer  was  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose,  and  it  is  clothed 
with  a form  of  decoration  expressive  of  it  * 

S.  H. 


* To  be  continued. 


WHAT  OUR  TRANSATLANTIC  BRETHREN 
ARE  “A-DOING  OF.” 

Planting  Forests  ! — In  giving  some  account 
of  our  English  plantations,  and  their  value 
and  importance,  the  Newbiiryport  Herald  says, 
“ Our  timber  forests  have  been  esteemed  of 
small  value,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of 
timber  trees  have  been  wasted  in  years  back. 
Gradually,  however,  timber  of  all  descriptions 
is  growing  scarcer  and  more  valuable,  and 
before  many  years  the  man  who  wishes  to  leave 
a fortune  for  his  children  and  grand-children, 
can  do  it  in  no  surer  way  than  by  planting 
suitable  land,  at  easily  accessible  points,  with 
good  timber  trees.” 

Steam  Paddies. — In  a deep  cut  on  the  track 
of  the  Northern  Railroad,  says  the  Home  Jour- 
nal, there  is  a mighty  arm  at  work — shovelling. 
From  the  magnitude  of  its  proportions,  the 
strength  displayed  in  its  operations,  and  the 
slow  dignity  of  its  motions,  it  reminds  one  of 
an  elephant,  It  is  designed  to  supply  the  place, 
or  rather  perform  the  work,  of  some  mammoth 
Irishman  with  his  shovel.  Its  proper  cognomen 
is  Excavator.  Steam  is  its  motive  power.  The 
engine  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  ma- 
chinery are  contained  in  a small  house,  placed 
upon  car-wheels;  and,  when  transportation  is 
necessary, — by  a single  touch  of  the  engineer 
the  power  is  directed  to  the  propelling  of  these 
wheels,  when  the  station-house  at  once  becomes 
a formidable  locomotive.  From  the  roof  of  this 
locomotive  “ house”  ascends  the  chimney,  or 
smoker.  But  the  part  which  most  attracts  the 
beholder’s  attention  is  that  connected  with  an 
upright  shaft,  capable  of  making  about  three- 
fourths  of  a complete  revolution,  from  the  top 
of  which  proceeds  a horizontal  arm  or  crane, 
whence  chains  and  levers  go  to  the  “ scraper.” 
The  motions  and  results  of  this  part  of  the 
machinery  are  analogous  to  those  of  a huge 
arm  and  hand  grasping  an  immense  scoop, 
the  whole  wielded  by  a giant  of  colossal 
strength.  One  scoop-full  fills  a car,  and  two 
cars  suffice  for  a horse-load  on  a railroad  track. 
The  scoop  is  drawn  back  by  the  flexion  of  the 
elbow,  and  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank. 
The  extensor  muscles  of  this  powerful  limb  now 
commence  their  action,  and  push  it  forward 
and  upward,  scraping  and  gathering,  in  its 
progress,  sufficient  dirt  to  fill  it : then  it  is 
slowly  carried  round,  describing  a consider- 
able arc  of  a circle,  till  it  is  placed  directly  over 
a car  stationed  to  receive  its  contents.  This 
motion  may  represent  that  of  the  shoulder- 
joint.  The  bottom  of  the  scraper  is  a trap- 
door, which  very  instinctively  flies  open,  and 
out  drops  an  avalanche  of  dirt,  and  the  arm 
slowly  wheels  around  for  another  dishful. 
The  prominent  edge  of  the  scraper  is  armed 
with  teeth,  which  may  make  our  analogy  a 
little  more  complete,  by  allowing  them  to  re- 
present fingers  and  nails — to  scratch  with. 

This  apparatus  has  its  sensorium  commune, 
and  the  human  hand  and  arm  are  no  less  obe- 
dient to  the  mandates  of  the  will,  than  is  this 
combination  of  wood  and  iron,  chains  and 
cylinders,  to  the  will  and  direction  of  a very 
greasy,  smutty  man,  standing  upon  a semi- 
circular platform  about  the  upright  shaft  above 
described.  Here  he  touches  first  one  spring, 
or  nerve,  with  one  hand,  next  another  with  the 
other  hand,  then  a third  with  the  foot,  like  a 
piano- forte  or  organ  player,  and  straightway 
these  talismanic  signs  are  conveyed,  with  tele- 
graphic precision,  to  parts  and  portions  most 
distant,  and  the  commands  are  instantly  fol- 
lowed, or  better,  accompanied,  by  the  desired 
movement. 

A Stray  Lighthouse. — At  a late  customhouse 
sale  of  unclaimed  bonded  goods,  according  to 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  thirty- two  large 
packages  were  set  up  by  the  auctioneer  in  one 
lot,  “ supposed,”  as  he  said,  “ to  contain  a 
lighthouse.”  This  being  the  only  intimation 
bidders  had  of  the  contents,  offers  w-ere  dull, 
and  the  lot  was  knocked  down,  at  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  a German  of  the  name  of  Stephen 
Lutz,  who,  being  in  the  china  and  glass  busi- 
ness, was  probably  led  to  make  the  highest 
offer  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  material  of 
certain  and  immediate  value  (as  old  metal,  we 
presume).  On  opening  the  largest  package  a 
large  wheel  of  copper  was  found,  adorned  with 
curious  devices,  and  evidently  fitted  for  com- 


plicated machinery.  Other  cases  were  found 
to  contain  the  looked-for  lenses  and  immediate 
apparatus  of  lantern.  The  searchers  having 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  supposed  light- 
house was  an  actual  verity,  and  that  they  had 
all  its  parts  complete,  discontinued  operations, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  have  received  from 
the.  few  acquainted  with  their  bargain  various 
offers,  the  highest  of  which  reaches  7,000  dols. 
This  work  of  art,  all  the  pieces  yet  come  to 
light  serve  to  show,  is  of  great  beauty  and 
value.  There  are  evident  marks  of  its  having 
been  forwarded  by  the  French  Government  to 
the  American.  The  lot  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  consigned  to  a naval  officer, 
whose  death  accounts  for  its  having  been  un- 
claimed. It  is  thought  possible  that  the  light- 
house acquired  in  so  extraordinary  a manner 
may  prove  to  be  of  the  value  of  30,000  dols. 
It  is  a Fresnel  light  of  the  first  order. 

Minot's  Ledge  Lighthouse  washed  away. — In 
a recent  storm  the  iron  pile  lighthouse,  erected 
in  1847-49,  on  the  outer  Cohasset  rock,  about 
17  miles  from  Boston,  broke  down  and  was 
carried  away,  and  two  assistant  keepers 
drowned.  Although  three  structures  on  the 
same  principle  had  been  erected  in  England 
previously,  the  plan  was  considered  at  the: 
time  a bold,  if  not  a rash,  experiment,  inas- 
much as  the  English  pile  lights  were  erected: 
in  shoal  water,  where  the  sea  rolls  through  the: 
piles,  and  none  had  been  put  up  where  the  sea 
breaks  with  any  great  degree  of  violence,  as  at 
Minot’s.  Various  misgivings  had  moreover: 
been  expressed,  and  one  keeper  had  resigned, 
and  another  had  fruitlessly  complained  of  thei 
insecurity  of  the  structure.  A commission  of 
engineers  certainly  had  examined  it,  but  they: 
“ took  a pleasant  day  ” to  make  their  exami- 
nation, and  pronounced  it  to  be  “ entirely 
secure,  and  equal  to  standing  the  strain  of  any 
storm  without  danger.”  It  is  the  opinion  of: 
the  last  keeper,  Mr.  Bennet,  an  English  en- 
gineer, that  the  piles  have  been  gradually, 
weakening  by  the  gales  of  the  past  two  win-: 
ters,  and  that  the  atoms  of  the  iron  have  been.' 
gradually  disintegrating  by  the  constant  oscil-t 
lations,  in  the  same  manner  as  wire  is  weak-; 
ened  and  finally  broken  by  frequent  bending.; 
The  piles,  eight  in  the  circumference  and  one 
in  the  centre,  appear  to  have  been  all  broken; 
off  short  about  the  same  height  from  the  rock. 
The  cost  of  this  lighthouse  was  about  39,000i 
dollars. 

A Quarry  of  Paving  Stones  washed  Ashore. 
— Baker’s  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Salem: 
Harbour — or  rather,  so  much  thereof  as  is  not 
occupied  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the 
Light  House  establishment — was  purchased,: 
not  many  years  ago  by  an  industrious  Irish- 
man, who  cultivates  a portion  of  the  soil,  and: 
by  supplying  ballast  lighters,  &c.,  contrives  tot 
pick  up  quite  a decent  support.  On  one  part 
of  his  domain,  exposed  to  the  wash  of  the  sea, 
there  was,  until  the  recent  storm,  quite  an: 
extensive  reach  of  smooth  sand  beach,  which,! 
after  a late  gale  had  upheaved  old  ocean  to  itsl 
very  depths,  was  found  to  be  covered  with 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  tons  of  paving-i 
stones,  enough  to  supply  a fleet  of  ballasts 
lighters,  and  bring  a small  fortune  to  thei 
lucky  landed  proprietor.  It  is  truly  “ an  ill 
wind”  that  blows  nobody  any  good. 

Powers’  Statue  of  Calhoun  constitutes  a 
prominent  object  of  interest  to  the  visitor  ini 
Charleston.  It  occupies  a very  unfortunate; 
position  in  a cheerless  apartment  of  the  City; 
Hall.  “ It  would  be  unfair  to  form  an  opinion; 
of  it  as  a work  of  art,”  says  a paper  quoted  by; 
the  Literary  World,  “while  it  stands  in  so  badi 
a light,  to  6ay  nothing  of  its  discolouration  byi 
the  salt  water,  and  its  mutilation  in  the  loss  oft 
the  right  arm.  The  figure,  however,  is  very 
noble,  and  the  likeness  well  nigh  perfect.” — 
By  the  way,  amongst  a number  of  capital: 
daguerreotype  likenesses  of  American  cele-e 
brities,  in  the  U.  S.  division  of  the  Inter-r 
national  Exhibition,  there  is  one  of  Calhoun  :i 
a strange  weird-looking  mortal  he  is.  Amongsts 
others  of  lesser  celebrities,  is  one  of  Mr.  Paine,t 
the  electrici  an : whether  his  visage  be  a “ pseudol 
scientific”  one  we  cannot  say:  it  considerably: 
resembles  that  of  Mr.  William  Chambers,  thei 
journalist. 

Art  in  Boston. — There  maybe  found  in  Newi 
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York,  Philadelphia,  and  in  other  cities  farther 
south,  artists  that  have  been  reared  and  taught 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  who  are  there  receiving 
that  remunerative  reward  for  their  labours 
which  they  failed  to  obtain  nearer  home.  But 
a new  cause  of  depression  has  just  been  pro- 
mulgated ; one,  it  must  be  copfeased,  which 
deprives  the  depressor  of  full  as  much  pleasure 
as  it  does  the  artist, — the  withdrawal  of  southern 
patronage  and  encouragement  from  our  Art- 
Unions,  because  of  their  location  ! That  this 
may  work  temporarily  to  the  disadvantage  of 
our  artists,  we  do  not  doubt ; but  that  it  can 
be  permanent,  we  do  not  believe.  A “ sober 
second  thought  ” never  comes  amiss.  But,  in 
the  present  state  of  art  among  us,  what  ought 
the  community  to  do,  to  maintain  its  reputation 
for  refined  taste  and  judicious  liberality  ? We 
simply  say,  as  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  de- 
sirous of  the  good  name  of  our  city — encourage 
our  own  ! Boston  has  more  artistic  talent  than 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Let  that 
talent,  then,  we  say,  be  encouraged ; and  let 
the  encouragement  come  promptly.  It  is  not 
right  that  the  artists  of  our  city  should  either 
be  at  “ starvation  point,”  or  receive  a penurious 
support.  For  the  credit  of  Boston,  we  hope 
our  wealthy  men  will  extend  a fostering  hand 
to  the  arts. — Boston  Atlas. 

Tunnel  at  Buffalo.  — About  the  greatest 
object  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  our  city 
just  now,  says  the  Buffalo  Courier,  is  the 
tunnel  of  the  water  works  company  in  the 
rock  under  the  Erie  canal  and  the  black  rock 
harbour  to  the  Niagara  river,  about  half-a-mile 
beyond  the  city  line.  The  perpendicular  shaft 
or  well  is  about  8 feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet 
deep,  nearly  the  whole  being  through  rock. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  well,  starts  the  tunnel, 
which  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  6|  feet  in 
diameter,  running  nearly  horizontally  towards 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  distant  about 
360  feet.  A slight  slope  upward  as  the  tunnel 
advances,  allows  the  water  which  pours  into  it 
from  springs  or  crevices  in  the  rock,  to  run 
back  into  the  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  work- 
men who  are  engaged  incessantly,  day  and 
night,  in  blasting  the  rock.  They  have  now 
proceeded  about  280  feet  from  the  well,  pro- 
gressing at  about  2 feet  per  day.  Only  four 
miners  are  able  to  work  at  once,  changing 
three  times  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  work  is  all  done  by  lamp  light.  The  rock  } 
is  soft  and  easily  drilled.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
well  the  noise  of  the  blasts  is  like  the  dis- 1 
charge  of  heavy  artillery.  The  water  is  re- 1 
moved  by  two  large  pumps  driven  by  a steam- 
engine,  also  used  to  lift  the  broken  stone  from 
the  pit. 

Music  Hall  at  Boston. — Designs  for  a con- 
templated music  hall  in  Bumpstead-place  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange. 
The  work  is  now  fairly  commenced,  and 
30,000  dollars  of  the  stock  taken.  The  charter 
will  be  forthwith  granted  by  the  Legislature, 
and  we  see  no  reason,  says  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, why  the  work  of  building  cannot  be 
commenced  within  a month.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  gentlemen  taking  the  lead  in 
this  enterprise  will  consider  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  the  hall  in  such  a manner  that  it 
can  be  used,  not  only  for  concerts,  but  for  the 
production  of  operas. 


Horn  Houses  of  Lassa,  tiie  Capital 
of  Thibet. — There  is  a certain  district  in  the 
suburbs  where  the  houses  are  built  entirely 
with  the  horns  of  cattle  and  sheep.  These  odd 
edifices  are  of  extreme  solidity,  and  present  a 
rather  agreeable  appearance  to  the  eye;  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  being  smooth  and  white, 

i and  those  of  the  sheep  being  black  and  rough. 

I These  strange  materials  admit  a wonderful 
: diversity  of  combinations,  and  form  on  the 
; walls  an  infinite  variety  of  designs.  The  inter- 
• stices  between  the  horns  are  filled  with  mortar. 

1 These  are  the  only  houses  that  are  not  white- 
r washed.  The  Thibetians  have  the  good  taste 
; to  leave  them  in  their  natural  state,  without 
; endeavouring  to  add  to  their  wild  and  fantastic 
t beauty.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the 

ii  inhabitants  of  Lassa  consume  a fair  share  of 
b beef  and  mutton  : their  horn  houses  are  an 
ii  incontestible  proof  of  it. — Cape  Colonist. 


FALL  OF  A BUILDING,  GRACECHURCH- 
STREET,  LONDON. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th,  the  greater  part  of  a 
new  building  of  very  large  size,  on  the  west 
aide  of  Gracechurch-street,  and  extending  into 
Ball’s- court.  Lombard-street,  which  was  just 
ready  to  receive  the  roof,  fell  to  the  ground  in 
a shapeless  mass,  and  buried  in  the  ruins  a 
number  of  the  workmen.  The  building  was 
being  erected  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Corbett, 
architects,  and  was  to  have  been  of  fire-proof 
construction.  Further  particulars  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  evidence,  given  at 
the  inquest  held  on  the  bodies  of  the  men  who 
were  unfortunately  killed 

Mr.  R.  Bell  said,  — I am  an  architect.  The 
building  which  has  fallen  belonged  to  myself  and 
Mr.  Corbett,  who  is  in  partnership  with  me.  I 
should  describe  the  building  as  being  situate  on  the 
west  side  of  Gracechurch-street,  between  Nos.  16 
and  18.  The  premises  were  originally  the  Cross 
Keys  Hotel  and  Tavern,  and  some  shops  in  the 
front,  the  whole  of  which  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  in  lieu  of  these  we  were  about  to  construct  mer- 
chants’ offices,  which  were  to  be  upon  the  fire- 
proof principle,  called  Fox  and  Barrett’s  Patent. 
The  building  was  proceeding  in  perfect  safety  when 
I was  over  the  premises  on  Friday  night  about  half- 
past six  o’clock.  Then  all  was  perfectly  safe,  and  we 
had  got  nearly  the  whole  of  the  concrete  on  the 
roof,  ready  for  the  asphalte  covering  which  was  to 
have  been  laid  upon  it.  As  far  as  I could  judge 
there  was  nothing  wrong  at  that  time.  I did  not 
see  the  building  again  till  next  morning,  from  half- 
past 10  till  11,  just  after  the  accident,  when  I found 
at  the  centre  of  the  building  that  the  south  wall  of 
the  staircase  had  gone  down,  and  drawn  with  it  the 
floors  and  the  external  walls  next  the  church.  T 


the  cement  and  know  it  was  properly  made,  as  was 
also  the  mortar. 

Coroner. — It  has  been  said  that  there  was  no 
mortar  adhering  to  the  bricks. 

Witness. — All  walls  which  are  thrown  down,, 
whether  held  together  with  cement  or  mortar,  gene- 
rally fall  down  clean,  and  that,  I should  say,  ac- 
couuts  for  the  appearance  of  the  bricks.  A large 
piece  of  brickwork  cemented  together,  weighing  2 
or  3 tons,  had  been  thrown  from  a height  of  36  feet 
without  breaking.  I am  sure  the  fall,  from  what  I 
saw,  has  not  arisen  from  any  defect  in  the  work- 
manship. Before  commencing  such  a building  as 
this,  it  is  usual  to  give  notice  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor, and  to  show  him  the  drawings  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  district  surveyor  to  visit  buildings 
during  their  progress,  but  I have  seen  him  there 
two  or  three  times  while  erecting  our  building. 

Coroner. — Do  I understand  that  any  one  can 
carry  up  a building  without  the  district  surveyor 
coming  to  inspect  it  ? 

Witness.- — We  are  not  generally  accustomed  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  district  surveyor.  I have 
seldom  seen  district  surveyors,  except  in  matters  of 
lights  and  party-walls.  I am  satisfied  the  accident 
was  from  a flaw  in  the  girder,  and  not  from  defec- 
tive brickwork.  There  was  no  weight  upon  it,  but 
some  scaffold-boards.  The  wall  varied  in  thick- 
ness, but  was  generally  more  than  a brick  and  a 
half ; in  some  instances  two  bricks.  Some  parts  of 
the  walls  were  only  nine  inches  thick,  that  part  was 
a partition  wall.  I should  describe  the  building  as 
an  extra  first-rate. 

A Juror. — The  fact  is,  in  the  whole  length  the 
wall  is  only  9 inches  thick  ? 

Witness. — Not  so ; there  is  as  much  18  inches  as 
9 inches.  No  district  or  other  surveyor  said  the 
building  was  not  strong.  I do  not  see  how  he 
I ■ could.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  concrete  bearing 


did  not  see  anything  at  the  time  to  account  for  this,  on  that  part  of  the  building  which  fell.  Every 
I have  inspected  the  place,  and  can,  I think,  ac-  girder  should  have  been  proved.  A tier  of 
count  for  the  cause  as  it  was  told  me.  What  I feel  1 girders,  each  weighing  about  35  cwt.,  rested  on 
assured  must  have  been  the  case  was,  that  the  iron  this  9-inch  wall.  There  were  tyers  to  the  work, 
girder  crossing  the  staircase  from  north  to  south,  : which  stiffened  the  whole,  and  each  floor  was  thus 
and  having  another  girder  crossing  from  east  to  like  a fresh  building.  I thought  the  wall  strong 


west,  resting  upon  it  at  one  end,  broke  and  gave 
way.  That  was  quite  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
There  was  nothing  upon  it.  The  weight  brought 
down  and  broke  every  bearer  successively,  and  the 
iron  rafters  prized  out  the  courses  of  brickwork 
throughout.  I think  the  weight  of  the  girder  must 
have  been  about  35  cwt.,  or  approaching  2 tons. 
There  were  other  girders,  each  about  the  same 
weight,  in  the  respective  stories.  These  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Ford,  who  was  recommended  by  the 
patentees,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Barrett.  I have 
visited  the  building  every  day  since  its  commence- 
ment. I did  not  examine  the  top  girder.  I do  not 
I know  why  I did  not,  though  Mr.  Corbett  attended 
to  the  iron  work  ; yet  it  was  equally  my  duty  to 
. attend  to  it.  The  contractor  was  to  have  it  proved 
j before  delivery.  I tried  many  of  the  smaller  girders 
i by  putting  weights  upon  them.  I put  about  nine 
times  as  much  upon  them  as  they  had  to  bear.  I 
did  not  try  that  which  is  broken,  because  there  is  no 
1 room  for  that  purpose  on  the  premises.  Part  of 
i the  north  wall  is  standing.  The  girder  was  upon 
' the  north  and  south  walls.  I have  since  examined 
J the  girder,  and  1 find  a flaw  in  it  at  the  bottom 
part.  The  girder  is  12  inches  deep.  There  are 
I three  flanges,  one  at  the  bottom  seven  inches  wide. 
1 he  contractor  was  to  have  proved  the  girder.  I 
ordered  the  girder  to  be  an  inch  and  a quarter  in 
thickness. 

The  Coroner.— I understand  it  is  more  than  an 
inch  and  a half  thick. 

Witness. — It  may  be.  I calculated  it  to  bear 
thirty-five  tons  with  the  weight  equally  distributed 
all  over  it.  With  six  tons  in  the  centre  it  ought 
not  to  have  given  more  than  1- 100th  part  of  its  own 
length.  If  the  thickness  had  been  1}  inch  it  would 
have  broken  with  thirty-six  tons.  I never  test  with 
more  than  one-third  it  ought  to  carry.  If  to  bear 
thirty-six  tons,  I would  test  it  with  twelve  tons  in 
the  centre.  Such  a flaw  as  is  in  the  girder  would 
not  be  perceptible  after  being  painted,  as  this  was,  but 
it  could  generally  be  discovered  by  striking  it  with  a 
hammer.  I believe  a great  part  of  the  accident 
arose  from  endeavours  to  have  the  building  extra 
strong,  such  as  tying  the  floors  to  the  walls,  .and 
the  walls  together.  We  purchased  our  materials 
from  Mr.  Reddin,  which  were  of  the  best  kind. 
The  contractor  for  the  whole  work  was  Dennett. 
He  was  to  do  the  whole  of  the  brick  work,  and  fix 
the  iron  work.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  contractor  for 
the  building,  excepting  providing  the  materials. 
The  mortar  was  formed  of  good  lime  and  sand,  and 
there  was  more  cement  used  in  the  building  than  I 
have  ever  known,  excepting  one  at  the  Temple,  which 
is  built  entirely  with  cement.  The  cement  sets 
quicker,  and  I think  is  harder;  but  I prefer  mortar 
if  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  it  to  get  hard.  The 
superintendent  of  the  building  is  King.  I examined 


enough  to  carry  a greater  weight  than  that  iron.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  concrete  in  the  building  was 
set  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  work.  I think  the 
wall  was  sufficient  to  carry  any  weight  which  could 
be  put  upon  it  perpendicularly.  There  would  not 
be  a great  vibration  in  throwing  the  concrete  on  to 
the  iron.  The  concrete  would  set  in  a few  days,, 
and  become  hard  in  a week.  The  weight  of  con- 
crete averaged  about  5 cwt.  on  each  joist. 

Michael  O’Connor  said, — I live  at  Bankside,  and 
am  a labourer.  I have  been  there  at  work  about  a 
month.  I was  there  when  the  accident  happened. 
1 was  on  the  highest  part  of  the  highest  ladder,  close 
to  the  iron  girder  which  gave  way.  The  ladder  at 
the  bottom  part  rested  on  the  middle  floor.  I saw 
the  iron  girder  on  the  top  floor  snap  right  in  half. 
It  was  thrown  down  when  it  snapped.  I think  it 
was  in  the  middle  that  it  rose  up.  I saw  the  two 
parts  rise  out  of  the  wall.  All  went  down,  and  I 
was  carried  down  with  it.  I do  not  know  whether 
any  weight  was  upon  it.  I think  ballast  was  all 
round  it  and  over  it.  I think  some  of  the  joists  were 
laid  upon  it. 

Mr.  Bell  recalled.— There  were  no  joists  resting 
on  that  girder,  because  all  was  left  open  for  the  sky- 
light. The  witness  has  made  a mistake. 

Mr.  William  Parsons,  solicitor.— About  six  weeks 
ago  I went  over  the  building  ; I went  to  inspect  the 
fire-proof  floors  ; I saw  the  superintendent,  who 
pointed  out  the  principle.  I explained  to  him  that 
an  iron  girder  towards  the  south  side  was  very  in- 
sufficient to  carry  the  weight.  The  girder  I saw  was 
over  the  building  on  the  ground- floor. 

James  Montague,  district  surveyor.— I have  been 
on  the  building  several  times  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  I was  there  on  Monday  morning  ; I can 
give  no  information  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the 
accident ; I was  only  told  about  the  iron  girder  ; I 
do  rot  recollect  in  my  examination  noticing  any  de- 
fect in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ; they  were  brought 
up  in  quite  sufficient  thickness  according  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  Bell  has  had  large  experience, 
therefore  I did  not  go  so  often  ; I trusted  to  him. 
The  wall  carrying  the  girders  is  an  internal  wall, 
and  I think  could,  though  being  only  9 inches 
thick,  be  quite  sufficient  to  carry  all  the  girders, 
weighing  each  35  cwt.,  and  all  the  concrete.  I did, 
when  there,  notice  the  cement  and  the  mortar ; 1 
saw  nothing  amiss.  The  bricks  were  many  of  them 
old,  but  good ; and  were,  so  far,  as  good  as  new.  If 
I had  been  building  a house  for  myself,  I should 
uot  have  been  afraid  to  trust  these  walls.  But 
there  is  a good  plan  of  making  that  called  strong 
enough,  a little  stronger ; and  I might  thei'ef?r® 
have  been  disposed  to  have  made  the  wall  a brict 
and  a half  thick. 

John  Dennett,  the  contractor  for  the  ^uildi  g, 
said  he  had  always  doubts  as  to  the  girders,  but 
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could  not  say  why,  only  that  he  thought  they  were 
too  weak  for  the  weight  they  had  to  carry. 

Mr.  William  Tress,  architect,  said  he  thought  the 
wall  strong  enough,  and  that  a 14  inch  wall  would 
have  stood  no  better  chance  than  the  9 inch,  if  the 
latter  had  been  loaded  perpendicularly.  It  was 
strutted,  cross  strutted,  and  well-tied  in  through- 
out. 

Mr.  Stevens,  district  surveyor,  gave  evidence  to 
the  like  effect. 

Mr.  A.  Ashp  itel,  architect, said,  I have  no  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  accident  arose  from  a flaw 
in  the  girder.  I told  my  professional  friends  at 
the  time  that  if  they  looked  into  the  ruins  they 
would  find  a girder  with  a flaw  in  it.  The  girders 
are  very  strong,  and  would  not  break  with  a pres- 
sure of  less  than  26  tons.  Mr.  Bell  said  36  tons, 
but  he  has  taken  Mr.  Tredgold’s  calculations, 
which  are  not  suited  to  girders  of  so  large  a span. 
I well  understand  the  nature  of  cast-iron.  I have 
seen  a great  deal  manufactured.  I have  examined  the 
broken  girder,  and  found  a flaw  in  the  lower  flange, 
showing  that  it  was  defective  or  bad  iron.  In  the 
middle  there  is  a hollow  place,  showing  that  it  is  not 
properly  cast  or  run  into  the  mould.  It  appears  sound 
all  round  the  hollow  part,  and  this  defect  may  not  have 
been  perceived.  I do  not  think  it  had  been  fairly 
proved,  not  even  struck  by  a hammer.  It  broke 
close  by  the  side  where  the  other  girder  crossed  it. 
I should  say  it  was  the  top  girder  which  broke. 
If  fireproof  buildings  are  wanted,  cast-iron  must  be 
used.  The  girder  might  have  been  tested,  and 
borne  it.  I have  known  a girder  tested  and  subse- 
quently break  while  being  placed  in  a cart.  A 
girder  may  be  tested  with  six  tons,  and  a half  ton 
placed  upon  it  afterwards  might  cause  it  to  go. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe,  architect,  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  building  was  not  weak  or  defective  in  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Corbett,  partner  with  Mr.  Bell  in  the 
building,  handed  in  the  contract  with  the  iron- 
founders,  and  produced  a certificate  from  Mr.  John 
Scott,  of  Inverkeithing  Foundry,  near  Edinburgh, 
showing  that  the  defective  girder  had  been  duly 
proved. 

The  jury  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
deceased  “ met  their  deaths  from  the  falling  of 
a part  of  the  building  erecting  on  the  site  of 
the  Cross  Keys’  Hotel,  Gracechurch-street, 
which  appears  by  the  evidence  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  accidental  breaking  of  one  of 
the  iron  girders.” 

This  fearful  accident,  exemplifying  as  it  does 
what  we  have  too  often  had  to  point  out,  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  architects,  and  the 
great  care  requisite  in  the  use  of  cast-iron  in  con- 
struction, seems  to  us  to  demand  further  investi- 
gation than  was  thought  necessary  by  the  jury. 
The  reputation  of  Scotch  castings  will  not  be 
improved  by  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  as 
the  statement  now  stands.  We  have  received 
several  communications  on  the  subject,*  but 
postpone  the  consideration  of  them  that  we 
may  not  do  injustice.  Our  position  is  often  a 
painful  one. 


A FEW  HINTS  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  ARTIST. 


Among  many  instances  in  which  the  purity 
of  the  artist’s  feeling  has  been  unnecessarily 
sacrificed  to  a gross  and  indelicate  matter-of- 
fact  representation  of  nature,  may  be  classed 
the  study  of  the  naked  human  form.  On  this 
point.,  it  is  not  wise  to  aftect  too  scrupulous  a 
purism ; still  less  would  it  be  defensible  to  say 
a word  in  derogation  of  that  noblest  of  all  God’s 
works,  the  human  image  itself.  It  is  never- 
theless most  possible  to  study  the  nude  form 
in  a gross  manner.  Nay,  perhaps  we  might 
even  go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill  to  give  the 
undraped  figure  a perfectly  spiritual  treatment. 
A here  is  that  about  our  mortal  coil,  when  it  is 
dwelt  upon  by  the  mind,  which  reminds  us 
too  forcibly  of  sin  to  be  brought  before  us 
perse,  with  anything  like  satisfaction. 

One  of  our  greatest  modern  painters,  Etty, 
took,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  a view  of 
the  subject  totally  different  from  that  here  ad- 
vanced. “ My  character  has  been  much  mis- 
understood,” he  says,  “by  some,  not  a few, 
because  I have  preferred  painting  the  unso- 
phisticated human  form  divine,  male  and 
female,  in  preference  to  the  production  of  the 


* One  of  them  snys,  that  in  justice  to  Fox  and  Bar 
system  it  should  be  pointed  out,  as  stated  by  the 
tecta,  that  their  system  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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loom  ; or,  in  plainer  terms,  preferred  painting 
from  the  glorious  works  of  God,  to  draperies, 
the  works  of  man.”*  No  doubt  such  were 
the  intentions  of  the  painter.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  feared  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  thereby 
conveying  to  his  works  anything  like  an 
elevating  moral  character.  They  were,  take 
them  at  the  best,  but  material  in  their  general 
aspect,  gorgeous  colour,  and  splendid  drawing, 
without,  however,  conveying  to  the  soul  of 
man  a single  idea  likely  to  refine  or  to  elevate. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? It  is  not  difficult 
to  guess.  The  models  from  whom  Mr.  Etty 
studied  were  men  and  women  of  probably  low 
birth.  He  selected  them,  we  may  imagine, 
with  reference  to  their  shape,  the  form  of  their 
limbs,  or  such  like  qualities.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  with  such  persons  constantly 
before  him,  he  was  likely  to  attain  to  any  thing 
better  than  a very  low  type  of  human  nature. 
And  so  it  was.  In  looking  to  corporeal  forms, 
he  forgot  the  life-giving  spirit,  and,  therefore, 
when  we  contemplate  his  pictures  it  is  scarcely 
possible  not  to  be  reminded  of  that  class  from 
whom  most  of  his  models  were  taken. 

This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is,  after  all,  just  what 
an  enlightened  view  of  the  history  of  art  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  In  the  early  religious 
painters  we  have  purity  of  style  accompanied 
by  purity  of  life,  and  a certain  contracted 
manner,  showing  a great  narrowness  of  the 
intellectual  powers  as  contra- distinguished 
from  moral  feelings.  These  are  the  schools  in 
which  we  can  only  study  the  feeling  for  art. 
Strange  it  is  certainly,  but  no  less  true  than 
6trange,  that  there  is  scarcely  a religious  sub- 
ject of  primary  importance,  of  which  the  per- 
fect ideal  type  has  not  been  set  forth  by  Fra 
Beato  Angelico.  Nearly  the  same  praise  may 
be  awarded  to  Giotto,  and  many  of  the  very 
early  Italian  schools.  And  yet  these  men 
were  profoundly  ignorant  of  anatomical  science, 
and  evidently  took  as  much  care  to  conceal 
their  ignorance  in  this  respect  as  the  painters 
of  later  days  have  ostentatiously  endeavoured 
to  parade  their  knowledge.  When,  after  the 
long  period  of  darkness,  which  we  justly  call 
an  age  of  barbarism,  the  fine  arts  began  to 
revive,  the  first  and  the  only  spirit  they  re- 
ceived was  that  of  religion.  The  Church — that 
wonderful  power,  the  moving  spirit  of  mediaeval 
life — absorbed  every  intellectual  effort  of  the 
human  mind,  as  it  were,  within  the  circle  of  her 
own  energies.  In  latter  days  the  object  of  art 
has  practically  been  very  different — to  minister 
to  the  luxuries  or  gratify  the  critical  acumen  of 
the  wealthy  connoisseur  and  the  accomplished 
critic.  In  the  first  of  these  teras — the  religious 
sera — the  correct  drawing  of  the  human  figure 
and  the  colouring  of  “ flesh  tints  ” was  always 
viewed  as  subordinate  to  the  general  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  whole 
design;  but  as  men  became  better  acquainted 
with  anatomy,  and  began  to  see  the  importance 
of  that  knowledge  to  the  artist,  the  execution  of 
the  design  began  to  occupy  a higher  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  the  conception 
to  be  viewed  as  entirely  secondary.  The  labour 
of  the  early  schools  was  all  directed  to  the 
glory  of  God,  perhaps  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge. The  object  of  the  later  schools  has  un- 
questionably been,  the  exaltation  of  the  artistic 
skill  of  the  individual  as  displayed  in  a faithful 
imitation  of  the  object  before  him. 

It  seems,  then,  obvious  that  nothing  can  be 
a work  of  greater  difficulty  than  to  combine  in 
the  same  picture  results  so  opposite  and  prin- 
ciples which  appear  so  contradictory.  To 
attain  artistic  skill,  we  should  have  not  merely 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  human  form,  of  the 
origin  and  insertion  of  all  the  muscles,  but  we 
should  be  able  to  display  these  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  without  an  undue  degree  of  labour. 
Deep  and  pathetic  feeling,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  only  be  found  where  there  is  simplicity 
and  purity.  Its  results  can  be  given  in  no 
slight  or  perfunctory  manner.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  careless  dash  of  a Rubens,  not 
even  in  a Murillo  or  a Vandyke— it  demands 
patience  and  long  suffering.  We  shall  only 
find  it  in  the  simpler  times,  and  a more  super- 
stitious age  than  our  own.  It  demands  all  the 
energy  of  a primitive  enthusiasm. 

How  the  young  aitist  may  best  combine 

* Etty's  Lifo,  by  himself. 


these  two  desiderata— deep  pathetic  feeling  and 
fulness  of  scientific  knowledge — in  a matter  so 
delicate  as  the  study  of  art,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  naked  form,  is  indeed  difficult  to 
decide.  And,  first,  let  this  be  well  understood, 
that  practical  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  save 
in  the  most  general  manner  : each  must  do  his 
best— each  must  follow  the  line  he  considers 
best  for  his  welfare  here  and  hereafter,  in  a 
deep,  earnest,  and  thoughtful  spirit.  All  that 
can  be  tendered  by  man  to  man  on  such  a 
subject  is  advice.  We  cannot  ultimately  shirk 
the  responsibility  of  our  own  actions,  and  upon 
each  man’s  own  heart  the  weight  of  making 
the  decision  must  rest. 

It  will  probably  be  thought  unwise  to  ab- 
stain from  studying  the  naked  model  alto- 
gether, particularly  the  male  figure.  It  would, 
however,  methinks,  be  well  in  those  who  de- 
sire to  attain  a style  at  once  powerful  and 
chaste,  to  confine  themselves  very  much  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  crayon.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  use  of  colour  which  is  very 
attractive  to  the  young  mind,  but  which  can 
seldom  be  pursued  to  any  length  without  be- 
coming sensualistic.  Michelangelo’s  great 
merit  was,  that  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure,  he  was 
always  grand.  There  is  never  anything  sensual 
about  him.  Of  all  painters  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  truly  heroic. 

These  remarks  have  some  bearing  on  the 
present  Exhibition,  where  we  may  consider, 
merely  “ exempli  gratia ,”  Messrs.  Frost  and  F. 
Fickersgill  as  followers  of  Etty,  and  Messrs. 
Millais  and  Hunt  as  representatives  of  the  Pre- 
Raffaellites.  The  fact  is,  that  both  these 
schools  of  art,  which,  by  an  extraordinary 
coincidence,  flourish  among  us  contempora- 
neously, have  much  to  learn  from  each  other. 
They  are  both  in  extremes : both  worship 
nature,  and  so  far  both  are  right,  yet  the  candid 
observer  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  they  view 
her  with  a prejudiced  eye.  The  Pre-Raffaellites 
evidently  lay  it  down  as  their  principle  that  the 
merit  of  the  painter  consists  in  overcoming 
natural  ugliness,  rather  than  imitating  objects 
in  themselves  lovely.  This  doubtless  is  an 
error,  but  it  surely  is  a nobler  fault  than  to 
paint  with  refined  skill  pictures  which  aim 
rather  at  presenting  us  with  a perfect  type  ol 
corporeal  beauty  than  a memorial  in  honour  ol 
moral  excellence.  We  must  not,  however,  be 
too  hard  upon  the  artists.  The  public,  as  a 
general  rule,  make  the  artists.  In  the  exhibi- 
tion, we  have  something  for  all  tastes.  Money 
will  do  anything  in  the  present  day.  We  have 
Lee  and  Cooper  for  our  lovers  of  rural  scenes; 
tableaux  de  genre  of  the  highest  excellence  for 
Manchester  and  Liverpool ; Herbert  and  Dyce 
for  mediasvalists ; Grant  for  fair  ladies;  and 
Watson  Gordon  for  intellectual  men  : “ a little 
of  everything  ” — such  is  the  maxim  of  thd 
year  1851. 

Let  us  fully  understand  this,  and  not  attempt] 
to  run  too  violently  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  wherein  we  live.  It  will  (or  I am  much 
mistaken)  give  us  a respect  for  antiquity, 
without  weakening  an  honourable  feeling  of: 
self-reliance  and  independence. 


Tiie  Glass  Palace  beaten. — Dr.  Duff 
in  his  speech  at  the  anniver  sary  meeting  of  thef 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  in 
London,  last  week,  thus  described  one  of  the 
heathen  temples  of  India  : — “ In  Seringham 
you  have  the  hugest  heathen  temple  that  carr 
probably  be  found  from  the  north  to  the  south! 
pole.  It  is  a square,  each  side  being  a mile  in: 
length,  so  that  it  is  four  miles  round.  Talk' 
of  your  Crystal  Palace  ! Why,  as  a man  would' 
put  a penny  into  his  pocket,  you  might  puli 
your  Crystal  Palace  into  the  pocket  of  this 
huge  pagoda.  The  walls  are  25  feet  high,  andi 
4 or  5 feet  thick,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  wait 
rises  a lofty  tower.  Entering  the  first  square 
you  come  to  another  with  a wall  as  high,  and 
with  four  more  towers.  Within  that  square 
there  is  another,  and  within  that  again  another.; 
— and  you  find  seven  squares,  one  within 
another,  crowded  by  thousands  of  Brahmins, i 
The  great  hall  for  pilgrims  is  supported  by  £ 
thousand  pillars,  each  cut  out  of  a single  block 
of  stone.” 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A new  chapel  at  Wombourne,  Staffordshire, 
has  been  opened  : it  is  built  of  brick  and  stone 
in  the  Norman  style.  The  length  is  53  feet 
by  26  feet  in  width,  having  at  the  north-west 
angle  a turret  containing  stairs  for  a future 
gallery.  It  will  accommodate  165  adults  and 
104  children  : for  the  latter  a platform,  raised 
a few  inches  above  the  isle  level,  is  parted  off 
at  the  east  end  by  a screen  seven  feet  high. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton ; the  builder  Mr.  Derry,  under  the  same 
architect. A new  school-house,  with  resi- 

dence, school,  and  class-rooms  in  connection 
with  the  Independent  chapel,  has  been  com- 
menced at  Bilston.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Hick- 
man.  The  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 

Society  held  its  general  meeting  on  the  8th 
of  May,  when  the  annual  volume  of  the  So- 
Iciety’s  transactions  was  distributed  to  sub- 
scribers. Papers  were  read  of  Mr.  Spence 

■ (by  the  secretary)  on  the  manor-house  and 
chapel  of  Fardell ; by  Mr.  Ashworth  on  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Dartmoor  and  its 
border  churches;  byRev.G.Cox  and  Mr.  White 

on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. Wootton 

Church,  Lincolnshire,  was  re-opened  on  Friday 
in  week  before  last.  It  has  been  closed  about 
eleven  months,  and  has  undergone  consider- 

i able  repairs  and  additions.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  fittings,  which  were  in  the  very  worst 
taste,  have  been  removed  ; and  the  windows 
and  stonework  generally  repaired,  new  work 
being  inserted  where  necessary.  The  nave 
and  aisles  have  been  covered  with  a new  roof, 
and  slated.  The  chancel  has  been  entirely  re- 
built, at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough, 
lay  rector.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  open 
seats  of  uniform  size.  The  pulpit  is  of  Malta 
stone,  and  richly  decorated.  The  font  is  of 

■ Caen  stone.  The  open -timbered  roofs  of  the 
nave,  aisle,  and  chancel,  and  the  seating,  are 
of  deal,  stained  and  varnished  to  imitate  oak. 
The  whole  work,  internal  and  external,  has 
been  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

William  Day  Keywortb,  of  Hull,  architect. 

For  years  beyond  memory  there  have  been 
hanging  in  the  vestry  of  Keynsham  Church  \ 
two  old  pictures,  hardly  traceable  through  dirt 
and  smoke.  A short  time  since  somebody 
took  to  washing  them  with  soap  and  water, 
when  one  was  discovered  to  represent  the 
“Passion  of  our  Lord,”  and  seemed  to  be  so 
remarkable  a picture,  that  the  vestry  began  to  ! 
inquire  among  the  parishioners  if  they  knew 
anything  of  its  origin.  One  very  old  woman 
said  she  recollected  hearing,  when  she  was  a 
girl,  that  it  was  painted  “ by  some  foreign 
painter,”  and  after  a little  recollected  his  name 
was  " Master  Holbein.”  The  old  woman  knew 
nothing  of  art,  and  her  authority  is  therefore 
considered  a valuable  one  ; besides,  the  picture 
is  said  to  be  marked  by  those  striking  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  the  pencil  of  this  old 
master.  The  vicar  at  once  claimed  the  pictures 
as  his  property.  The  vestry,  however,  dispute 

his  right. Considerable  improvements  are 

in  progress  at  the  old  church  of  Croydon.  The 
unsightly  and  incongruous  windows  which 
have  so  long  disfigured  the  clerestory,  are  in 
course  of  removal,  and  will  be  replaced  by  ten 
windows  of  correct  design,  filled  in  with  stained 
glass,  and  harmonise  with  the  arcades  of  the 
nave  and  chancel.  The  whole  of  the  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ben.  Ferrey.  The  | 
cost  of  one  of  the  new  windows  is  defrayed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  remainder 

are  contributed  by  parishioners. 'The  new  1 

district  church  about  to  be  erected  at  the  sole 
cost  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Broad- 
green,  will  be  commenced  very  shortly  : it  will 
be  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  the  mate- 
rials employed,  flint  and  Kentish  rag  stone. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Teulon.  There  were  three 
contractors,  viz.,  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Hayward, 
London,  3,350/.;  Mr.  Harris,  Croydon,  2,850/. 
(contractor  for  St.  Peter’s,  now  near  comple- 
tion) ; Mr.  Higgs,  London,  2,750/.  The  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  the  lowest  tenderer, 
Mr.  Higgs.  The  erection  of  schools  in  proximity 
to  the  church,  by  the  Archbishop,  is  spoken 

°f. The  first  stone  of  a new  school-room, 

;also  to  be  licensed  for  Divine  service,  was  laid 
at  Paddock-wood,  Brenchley,  on  9th  inst.  The 
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buildings  will  be  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  formed  of  the  Kentish  rag,  with  dressings 
of  freestone,  dug  in  the  parish.  Mr.  John 
Hooker,  of  Brenchley,  is  the  architect,  and  the 

contractor  is  Mr.  Chalklin,  of  Tunbridge. 

At  Southampton  the  Dock  Company  are  ex- 
tending their  works  by  the  construction  of  an 
I inner  dock  of  9 acres  in  extent,  with  an  en- 
j trance  from  the  open  dock.  The  works  are  in 
| full  operation,  and  the  new  dock  is  to  be  opened 
I before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  estimate  of 
their  engineer,  Mr.  Alfred  Giles,  is  under 
20,000/.  The  Dock  Company  have  also  lately 
erected,  at  a cost  of  7,300/.  a large  sugar  house 
capable  of  refining  150  tons  a- week.  This  has 
been  at  work  since  Christmas,  and  is  a valuable 
adjunct  to  the  trade  of  the  port. St.  Sepul- 

chre’s Church,  Northampton,  was  struck  by 
lightning  on  Saturday  week.  Some  of  the 
stones  were  forced  out  and  thrown  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  churchyard,  a dis- 
tance of  several  yards,  and  the  western  glass 
face  of  the  clock  was  shattered.  The  gas  pipe 
was  rent  asunder.  The  spire  was  found  to 
have  been  injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren- 
der it  inadvisable  to  chime.  A more  careful 
examination'on  Monday  showed  that  the  injury 
was  more  severe  than  had  been  anticipated,  and 
Mr.  Milne,  the  county  surveyor,  has  slated  his 
j belief  that  a strong  north  wind  is  not  unlikely 
| to  bring  the  whole  spire  to  the  ground.  It  was 
I already  in  a dilapidated  condition,  but  the  old 
j fissures  have  been  widened,  and  new  ones 
made.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a subscription 

for  the  restoration  of  the  structure. In 

course  of  five  days  from  the  opening  of  the 
new  baths  at  Birmingham,  3,000  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  swimming-bath,  400  to  the 
first-class  private  warm-baths,  and  200  to  the 
second.  The  female  department  was  also  well 
attended.  The  receipts  for  the  five  days  ex- 
ceeded 50/. A sort  of  monastery  is  in  course 

of  erection  at  Edgbaston,  at  a cost  of  about 
12,000/.,  for  Mr.  Newman  and  his  priestly  con- 
freres of  the  oratory.  The  building,  it  is  said, 
will  be  very  extensive,  and  contain  three  stories, 
and  several  spacious  apartments  including  two 
large  libraries,  one  to  be  used  as  a chapel  till  a 
church  can  be  erected  on  land  immediately  ad- 
jacent. The  plans  of  the  proposed  church  have 
not  yet  been  decided  upon.  It  is  intended  to 
be  on  a somewhat  magnificent  scale,  as  it  will 
cover,  it  is  said,  a space  of  ground  200  feet  in 
length.  The  sacristy  forms  part  of  the  build- 
ing now  being  proceeded  with. -A  case  of 

death,  after  long  and  painful  illness,  caused  by 
drinking  water  kept  in  a leaden  cistern,  has 
just  occurred  at  Egremont.  In  this  case  the 
cause  of  illness  was  not  even  suspected  until  it 
was  too  late  to  apply  a remedy.  The  water 
was  then  analysed  and  found  to  be  strongly 
impregnated  with  poison  from  the  cistern. 
Where  it  is  a matter  of  necessity  to  use  lead 
cisterns,  the  most  constant  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  water  do  not  become  impregnated 
with  the  lead  ; but  this  is  not  to  be  prevented 
by  merely  keeping  the  cistern  “ clean  on  the 
contrary,  the  scurf  deposited  on  the  face  of 
the  lead  in  many  cases  prevents  further  action 
of  the  water  on  the  lead,  and  hence  further 
poisoning  of  the  water  by  the  lead.  The  cis- 
tern, however,  ought  to  be  kept  otherwise  ex- 
tremely clean,  especially  where  vegetable  or 

animal  remains  tend  to  accumulate  in  it. 

The  committee  of  the  Nottingham  Water 
Works  Company  have  recently  made  great 
efforts  to  render  themselves  capable  of  sup- 
plying even  the  remotest  districts  around  the 
town  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  In 
addition  to  the  new  works  and  reservoir,  a 
great  covered  tank  has  just  been  completed  on 
the  highest  elevation  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
which  the  water  is  to  be  forced  for  further 

supply  to  the  vicinity. The  erection  of  the 

new  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Waiburge, 
on  the  Maud  lands,  Preston,  the  foundation 
stone  of  which,  according  to  the  local  Guar- 
dian, was  laid  on  Whit-Monday  in  last  year, 
was  begun  on  Tuesday  in  last  week.  The  con- 
tract for  the  masons’  work  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Tullis,  of  Preston,  for 
2,967/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Joseph  Hansom. 
The  length  of  the  church  is  to  be  165  feet, 
width  55  feet,  height  of  walls  35  feet,  and  to  j 
ridge  of  roof  75  feet.  There  will  be  a tower  , 


and  spire  : the  square  at  the  base  of  the  tower 
will  be  nearly  40  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
spire  nearly  300  feet.  A bell  — one  of  a 
peal — for  it  will  weigh  2J  tons,  and  cost  400/. 
The  tower  and  spire  form  a separate  contract. 
Upwards  of  3,000/.  have  been  subscribed  to- 
wards the  whole  cost. For  the  enlargement 

of  St.  Mary’s  church,  Boston  Spa,  800/.  have 
been  subscribed.  Additional  sittings  to  the 
number  of  250  will  be  made,  two-thirds  of 
them  free.  The  contractors  for  the  works  are 
Messrs.  T.  Noble  and  G.  Roberts,  of  Clifford. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  York. 

At  Kidderminster,  while  some  workmen  were, 
lately  repairing  the  flooring  of  a stable  at 
the  back  of  the  Clarence  Inn  in  Coventry- 
street,  it  gave  way  and  fell  into  a vault  be- 
neath. An  attempt  was  made  to  explore  the 
vault,  but  owing  to  foul  air  abandoned  for  a 
while,  and  proper  measures  taken  to  purify  it. 
At  length,  on  descending  with  a light,  a vault 
was  discovered,  about  9 feet  in  length  by  6 
in  width,  in  which  were  two  masses  of  animal 
matter,  2 or  3 feet  thick,  apparently  of  two 
human  bodies,  lying  side  by  side,  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  pickaxe,  the  handle  very  much 
decayed,  and  the  iron  corroded,  though  still 
very  heavy,  and  several  very  curiously  formed 
pipes.  The  cellar  which  immediately  adjoins 
the  vault  is  remarkable  for  antiquarian  re- 
mains. It  is  very  ancient,  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, arched,  and  having  a doorway  and 
windows  in  excellent  preservation,  the  material 
of  which  the  walls,  &c.  are  constructed  being 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  used  in  Dover  Castle. 
It  is  said  to  bear  every  mark  of  being  the 
crypt  of  some  church  or  ancient  religious 
house.  The  house  underneath  which  these 
interesting  remains  exist  (though  now  much 
modernised)  is  spoken  of  in  Nash’s  History  of 
Worcestershire  as  the  oldest  in  the  town.  A 
few  yards  of  a subterraneous  passage  leading 
from  the  cellar  were  explored  a short  time 
ago,  but  further  prosecution  of  the  work  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  soil  having  fallen 

into  it. A meeting  has  been  held  at  Stock- 

ton-upon-Tees  to  consider  business  relating  to 
the  report  of  the  Government  engineer  on  the 
conservancy  of  the  river  Tees.  Extracts  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  Bald,  the  Government  en- 
gineer, were  given,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  best  situation  for  the  establishment  of 
docks  was  the  town  of  Stockton,  and  that  the 
river  Tees  might  advantageously  be  made 
navigable  to  Yarm.  Measures  to  carry  out 
the  plan  alluded  to  in  the  report  are  to 
be  proceeded  with,  the  Tees  Navigation 
Company  and  the  inhabitants  combining 

together  for  this  purpose.  A curious 

winding  staircase  has  been  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  The  opening  of  this  staircase, 
which  is  admired,  it  is  said,  for  its  fine  appear- 
ance, is  on  a level  with  and  behind  the  sheds 
at  the  railway  station,  and  has  been  cleared 
out  to  a depth  of  about  14  feet,  the  first 
landing  place  being  there  arrived  at,  where 
there  is  a vault,  with  the  various  doors  of 
what  are  probably  so  many  subterranean  pas- 
sages branching  from  it.  The  vault  has  not 
yet  been  cleared  out,  but  it  is  thought  the 

staircase  must  go  much  lower  down. 

Messrs.  Foster  and  Son,  of  Keswick,  black 
lead  pencil  manufacturers,  having  fitted  up 
their  mill  with  new  machinery,  introducing 
several  improvements,  lately  invited  their  work- 
men to  a supper,  in  commemoration  of  the 

occasion. The  cellar  habitations  of  Dublin 

are  about  to  be  suppressed,  and  measures  are 
in  progress  for  the  opening  of  model  lodging- 
houses. 


Lecture  ok  Art.  — Mr.  Ilammersley, 
principal  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Design, 
last  week  delivered  a lecture  at  Warrington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  directors  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  there,  on  “Art,  as  a 
question  of  education  for  the  designer  and 
workman,  but  equally  so  for  those  who  use 
the  productions  of  industry.”  Mr.  Ilam- 
mersley  at  some  length  advocated  the  univer- 
sality of  art,  and  deprecated  any  exclusiveness 
in  its  pursuit.  He  urged  tire  establishment  of 
a School  of  Design  in  tjie  town. 


CASA  VISETTI,  VENICE. 
(sixteenth  century.) 

This  richly  decorated  little  palace  (for  it  is 
so  called  at  Venice)  is  situated  near  the  Ponte 
di  S.  Antonio.  The  front  given  in  our  illus- 
tration faces  the  narrow  canal  over  which  the 
bridge  passes.  The  two  lowermost  stories  are 
executed  in  white  marble,  and  the  extreme ; 
richness  of  these  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  upper  story,  which  is  totally  devoid  of 
beauty.  The  base  is  extremely  beautiful,  like 
many  of  the  palaces  at  Venice — this  being  the 
part  that  most  frequently  catches  the  eye  of 
the  observer  as  he  glides  by  in  his  gondola. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  this  is  a true 
representation  of  the  palace  as  it  now  is  : and 
as  it  has  been  very  recently  under  repair,  those 
who  visited  it  some  years  ago  will  probably 
discover  differences.  J.  T.  W. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Baden  Antiquarian  Society. — This  body  has, 
for  some  time  past,  much  exerted  itself,  and 
elucidated  many  monuments  of  the  country. 
The  four  numbers  of  its  transactions  give 
illustrated  descriptions  of  the  monuments  at 
Lichtenthal,  Sinsheim,  and  of  the  Roman  baths 
at  Baden ; and  the  society  have  also  exerted 
themselves  for  the  preservation  of  monuments 
of  architecture,  plastic,  and  paintings.  The  old 
church  of  Lautenbach  has  been  restored,  and 
the  sculptures  of  the  convent-church,  destroyed 
by  lightning,  raised  from  the  mass  of  ruins 
which  hid  them.  The  carved  stalls  of  the 
choir  of  the  hospital-church  at  Baden  were  re- 
stored by  this  society,  as  well  as  other  sculp- 
tures from  the  Cathedral  of  Constance,  and  the 
Carolingian  Munster  at  Reichenau,  hitherto 
hardly  known  by  name.  At  Stiihlingen  a large 


mosaic  pavement  has  been  brought  to  light, 
and  an  accurate  survey  of  the  Giant’s  Tower 
( Riesenthurm ) at  Steinsberg  will  lead  to  a de- 
cision, whether  this  monument  be  Roman  or 
mediaeval.  At  Hochausen-on-the-Necker  a 
splendid  altar-picture  has  been  discovered,  and 
the  enigmatic  sculpture  examined,  which  public 
tradition  considers  as  the  sepulchral  figure  of 
Ste.  Notburg,  daughter  of  the  Austrasian  king 
Dagobert.  The  bust  is  in  the  style  of 
Merovingian  statues,  and  the  long  garment 
very  original. 

Vienna. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, M.  de  Thun,  has  ordered  that  an  especial 
department  of  arts  should  be  constituted  with- 
in the  ressort  of  his  ministry,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  to  be  placed  his  brother,  M.  Franz  de 
Thun,  whose  art-activity  at  Prague  has  been 
praiseworthy.  The  committee  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts  is  quite  absorbed  in  remodelling  its 
rules  and  regulations,  and  the  preparatory  and 
elementary  schools  have  been  already  opened 
under  teachers  like  Rahl,  Geiger,  &c.  M. 
Bruck,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  has  pro- 
posed and  obtained  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Commission  des  Monuments.  The 
great  monumental  riches  of  Austria  and  the  ] 
other  provinces,  have  become  most  apparent : 
by  the  fine  exhibition  of  the  architect  M.  L. 
Ernst,  being  his  own  sketches  and  pictures  of 
the  fine  templar  Choir  of  Schongrabern,  the 
rock-castle  of  Carlstein,  the  residence  of 
Charles  IV.  German  emperor,  &c. 

Paris  Architectural  Prizes. — The  section  of 
Architecture  of  the  French  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  have,  at  their  late  meeting,  decided  on 
the  claims  of  pupils  for  competing  for  the 
great  architectural  prize  of  the  Roman  scholar- 
ship, which  procures  for  the  successful  can- 
didate the  assistance  of  Government  for  a two 


years’  study  in  the  Italian  capital.  The  fol- 
lowing young  artists  have  obtained  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  : — Messrs.  Anselet,  Chaplain,. 
Daumet,  A.  Diet,  Douillard,  Ginain,  Hue,  and 
Triquet. 

Cologne  Cathedral. — Here,  late  restorations  be- 
gin to  require  already  to  be  restored.  Herr  Dom- 
baumeister  Zwirner  states,  that  if  the  temporary 
roof,  and  the  huge  scaffolding  connected  there- 
with,  be  not  replaced  within  three  years  by 
final  structures,  these  will  have  to  be  renewed.. 
For  the  completion  of  this  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral, he  requires  200,000  thalers  within  three; 
years.  Besides  the  artists  engaged  in  the  un- 
dertaking, these  works  possess  an  especial 
stone-cutters’  lodge  ( Steinmetzhutte ),  whose; 
pupils  range  over  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
employ  400  labourers. 

An  Admonition. — One  of  the  writers  on  the 
Paris  improvements,  which  hitherto  have; 
been  mostly  demolition,  exclaims,  “ There  is 
demolition  going  on  around  the  Hotel-de- 
Ville,  at  the  Quai  des  Ormes,  at  the  great 
halls,  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal.  In  archie 
tecture,  law,  institutions  of  all  kind,  it  is  ever 
and  everywhere  but  overthrow  and  demolition.; 
Is  it  not  time  to  say  to  ourselves,  ‘ Wo 
have  enough  destroyed, — to  work  now : let  us 
construct  once  more !’  ” 


Cocicermouth  Church.— The  result  of 
the  poll  taken  at  the  vestry  meeting  held  ta 
consider  the  propriety  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
Mr.  Clarke’s  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  Cocicer- 
mouth Church,  has  terminated  adversely  tc 
that  gentleman;  the  vote  of  the  meeting  bjl 
a show  of  hands  having  been  reversed,  on  a 
scrutiny,  and  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hay’s' 
plan  by  a majority  of  forty-five. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  ACADEMICIANS. 

You  might,  without  the  slightest  impro- 
priety, have  been  more  stringent  in  your 
remarks  on  the  Architect  Academicians,  very 
little  delicacy  being  due  to  persons  who  show 
themselves  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  figure 
their  own  art  makes  at  the  Academy’s  exhi- 
bitions : contenting  themselves  with  the  title 
of  R.A.,  they  leave  it  to  the  painters  to  ex- 
hibit, for  they  seem  of  late  years  to  consider  it 
derogatory  from  their  own  dignity  to  do  so. 
This  season  there  is  not  a single  drawing  by 
any  one  of  them,  not  even  the  professor  of 
architecture.  They  desert  their  standard  at 
the  very  time  they  ought  to  have  supported  it 
energetically,  and  invited  others  to  flock  to  it, 
in  order  to  render  the  display  of  architectural 
drawings  one  of  far  more  than  ordinary  merit 
and  interest  in  this  memorable ’51  year. 

Mr.  Barry,  for  one,  can  be  at  no  loss  for 
subjects,  because,  besides  that  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  would  furnish  many  that  have 
not  yet  been  represented,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  there  must  be  something  worth  showing 
us  within  such  mansions  as  Bridgwater-house 
and  Cliefden. 

It  has  been  said  before  now — if  I mistake 
not  in  the  “Art  Journal” — that  architects 
ought  not  to  be  elected  of  the  academy; 
neither  indeed  ought  they,  if  they  will  do 
nothing  for  it,  after  they  are  received  into  it. 
In  fact,  it  almost  looks  at  present  as  if  it  were 
tacitly  understood  to  let  the  painters  have  their 
way  in  everything,  and  all  but  formally  turn 
out  architecture  from  their  exhibition.  Yet 
what  man  of  any  spirit — what  artist  with  any 
respect  for  himself  or  his  art,  would  consent 
to  accept,  or,  having  accepted,  to  retain  a seat 
in  the  Academy  upon  such  conditions — im- 
plied or  not  expressed  ? Or  if  there  be  no 
such  conditions,  no  restraint,  wherefore  do  the 
Architect  Academicians  act  as  if  they  existed  ? 

Silence  is  sometimes  as  significant  as  words, 
and  architecture  seems  to  have  been  passed 
over  in  complete  silence  in  the  complimentary 
toasts  and  speeches  at  the  Academy’s  dinner. 
The  Prince  did  not  so  much  as  allude  to  it  in 
his  speech  ; though,  had  he  done  so,  it  would 
probably  have  been  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Paxton  and  the  “ Crystal  Palace.” 

Such  being  the  slights  put  upon  architects, 
we  look  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  vindicating  its 
claims  all  the  more  strenuously  as  fearlessly, 
and  resenting  the  treatment  it  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Academy. 

An  Architect,  but  not  an  R.A. 


RUSKIN  AND  HIS  REVIEWERS— «■ 
THIRD  LETTER* 

The  article  on  the  “ Seven  Lamps,”  in  the 
North  American  Review,  is  stamped  by  respect- 
able dulness,  and  so  entirely  innocent  of  any 
forcible  remarks,  as  to  call  for  no  other  remark 
here  than  that  it  is  little  more  than  the  echo  of 
the  complimentary  effusions  on  the  part  of 
English  reviewers  concerning  the  same  work  ; 
although  it  was  reasonably  to  be  presumed 
that  an  American  would  see  many  things  in  a 
different  light,  and  would  more  especially  con- 
sider what  effect— if  any  at  all — Ruskinism  is 
likely  to  have  upon  the  architects  and  archi- 
tecture of  his  own  country.  One  piece  of  in- 
formation, indeed,  we  do  obtain  from  that 
Reviev),  since  it  appears  from  the  title  at  the 
head  of  the  article  that  the  “ Seven  Lamps  ” 
has  been  reprinted  at  New  York,  in  a duo- 
decimo volume  of  186  pages, — a form  that 
contrasts  not  a little  with  the  aristocratic 
“ imperial ” livery  affected  for  his  books  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  himself. 

The  American  has  been  soon  despatched  : 
Tait’s  Magazine, — that  is,  its  article  on  the 
“ Stones  of  Venice,”  will  detain  us  rather 
longer,  there  being  some  stuff  in  it  which 
shows  that  the  writer  is  competently  prepared 
to  take  up  the  subject.  While  he  is  no  very 
great  admirer  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  style,  which, 
like  myself,  he  thinks,  is  occasionally,  at  least, 
“in  imitation  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;”  he  is  opposed 
to  and  contradicts  him  upon  several  points. 
Instead  of  taking  his  cue  from  the  fulsomely 
laudatory  and  affectedly  sentimental  tone  in 
which  many  others  have  reviewed  Mr.  Ruskin’s 

* See  p.  312,  ante. 


architectural  writings,  he  does  not  scruple  to 
accuse  him  of  indulging  in  “ boyish  pedantry,” 
and  in  “ vague  rhapsody.”  Among  other  not 
particularly  flattering  remarks,  he  says : “In 
sooth,  much  of  this  volume  is  eminently 
childish;” — to  which  I myself  should  add, — and 
even  decidedly  silly ; from  which  opinion  few, 

I think,  will  dissent,  if  they  turn  to  pages  339 
and  341  of  the  “Stones  of  Venice,”  where 
one  would  take  him  to  be  laughing  at  his 
readers,  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how 
j much  fooling  and  absurdity  they  would 
tolerate  from  him.  The  writer  in  Tait 
' points  also  to  some  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  un- 
‘ accountable  antipathies, — as  they  may  very 
justly  be  termed,  since  he  himself  does 
not  attempt  to  account  for  them;  wherefore 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  it  was  not 
J in  his  power  to  do  so  ; and,  consequently,  that 
his  off-hand  and  wholesale  censure  of  our 
English  Perpendicular  Gothic,  and  of  the  en- 
tire art  of  the  Renaissance  is  to  be  accounted 
I as  no  more  than  shere  abuse.  And  it  merely 
bespeaks  consummate  vanity  in  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
suppose,  and  insolence  to  demand,  that  people 
I should,  without  any  proof  or  explanation  on 
| his  part,  join  him  in  his  sweeping  and  utter 
condemnation  of  all  that  has  been  done  in 
architecture  during  the  last  three  or  four  cen- 
I turies.  Monstrous,  however,  for  its  ruthless 
I destructiveness  as  that  part  of  his  doctrine  is, 
j few  of  his  reviewers  have  protested  against  it : 

■ some  have  not  even  noticed  it  at  all,  wherefore 
it  may  be  suspected  that  it  is  perfect  matter  of  i 
indifference  to  them  though  it  should  com-  ' 
pletely  upset — as,  if  adopted,  it  must  do — our 
present  code  of  architectural  taste,  and  the 
whole  of  our  actual  system  in  secular  archi- 
tecture. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  morbid  and  extravagant 
naturalism  does  not  pass  unreproved  by 
the  writer  in  Tait,  yet  it  requires  to  be  far 
more  fully  exposed  ; and  were  that  done,  I 
think  he  would  stand  convicted  of  having 
fallen  into  a gross  and  fundamental  error — no 
less  a one  than  that  of  confounding  together 
the  natural  and  the  artificial,  owing  to  his  not 
discerning  what  is  the  proper  province  of  the 
j latter,  and  in  how  exceedingly  imperfect  and 
i limited  a degree  such  an  art  as  architecture  ad- 
! mits  of  anything  like  “ the  imitation  of  na- 
ture.” When,  therefore,  we  find  him  floun- 
. dering  about  in  so  stupendous  a mistake  and 
; its  consequences,  we  are  justified  in  asking 
j whether  he  ought  not  to  go  to  school,  instead 
of  setting  himself  up  as  the  teacher  of  others. 
The  reviewer  in  Tail's  Magazine  seems  to  be 
'inclined  to  think  so;  for,  after  quoting  Mr. 
R.’s  extravagant  notion  of  our  building  “ a 
j score  of  cathedrals  each  to  illustrate  a single 
flower!”  an  idea  hardly  reconcileable  with 
sanity  of  mind  ; he  says,  “ There  is  not  quite 
difference  enough  between  this  passage  and 
nonsense  for  any  reasonable  purpose ; and  the 
reader  who  gets  nothing  but  this  for  his  pains, 
after  having  accompanied  Mr.  Ruskin’s  lec- 
: tures,  may  reasonably  think  that  his  time  has 
been  wasted;  and  if  he  intends  to  devote 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  architectural  truth, 

! he  will  look  out  for  another  teacher  and 
guide.” 

| All  the  more  to  be  regretted,  then,  is  it  that 
he  should  have  been  cried  up  as  the  very 
best  teacher  and  guide,  and  ignorantly,  or  else 
treacherously,  recommended  as  such  to  the 
I public,  or  to  those  who  are  themselves  too 
' ignorant  to  detect,  or  be  on  their  guard  against 
! the  various  errors  and  absurdities  which  con- 
! stitute  the  staple  of  “ Ruskinism.”  That  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  his  lucid  intervals,  is  not  to  be 
! denied,  but  it  is  not  every  one  of  our  readers 
that  can  distinguish  between  “ Philip  sober 
and  Philip  drunk;”  for  even  some  of  his  re- 
^ viewers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  do 
so.  On  the  contrary,  many  perhaps  admire 
him  most,  and  think  him  then  at  his  greatest, 
when  he  is  at  his  maddest;  and  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sober,  he  seems  to  need,  if  not 
exactly  “ a strait-waistcoat  of  perpendicular 
lines,”  as  he  tells  us  our  English  Gothic  was 
put  into,  a garment  of  similar  name. 

I have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  the 
“ Seven  Lamps  ” has  been  translated  into 
any  other  language,  or  whether  his  doctrine 
has  excited  any  attention  on  the  continent.  If 


his  books  have  reached  there,  his  fanciful 
mysticism  may  perhaps  have  recommended 
them  in  Germany,  but  his  opinions— more 
especially  some  of  those  now  put  forth  in  the 
“Stones  of  Venice” — must  be  utterly  disre- 
lished by  German  architects.  Nearly  all 
of  the  numerous  structures  erected  within 
the  last  thirty  years  at  both  Munich  and  Ber- 
lin belong  to  those  styles  which  Pope  Ruskin 
— for  he  seems  to  fancy  himself  infallible — 
excommunicates  and  lays  under  ban.  There- 
fore his  doctrines  will  probably  be  stoutly  re- 
sisted by  German  and  other  continental  archi- 
tects, although  they  meet  with  scarcely  any 
opposition  from  professional  men  here  at 
home,  who,  if  they  dislike  them — as  some  most 
assuredly  must  do— seem  also  to  despise  them 
as  unworthy  of  refutation ; notwithstanding 
that  they  are  now  tauntingly  told  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  adopt  Mr.  Ruskin’s  views 
and  doctrines,  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  only 
voice  that  has  yet  been  boldly  raised  against 
him  by  an  architect  is  that  of  the  author  of 
the  “ Something  on  Ruskinism,”  who,  if  he 
has  done  nothing  else,  has  inflicted  some  well- 
merited  ridicule  upon  one  who  browbeats  the 
whole  profession,  and  seems  determined  to 
bring  them,  and  their  works,  and  their  teach- 
ings, into  contempt.  Are  we  to  submit  to  the 
arrogance,  or  the  public  to  be  duped  by  a 
man  who,  setting  himself  up  for  a teacher, 
gravely  assures  his  readers  that  it  is  “ the 
function  of  architecture  to. tell  us  about  na- 
ture ! ” Surely  that  sentence  alone  is  sufficient 
to  disqualify  him,  proving,  as  it  does,  how 
completely  unfit  he  is  for  his  self-assumed 
function  of  teacher,  since  he  mistakes  the  very 
nature  of  architecture  itself.  Zeta. 


THE  NATIONAL  SURVEYS. 

CIVIL  SURVEYORS. 

Among  the  various  benefits  conferred  upon 
society  by  the  increased  progress  of  civilisation, 
there  are  few  more  generally  advantageous  to 
a nation  such  as  England  than  a correct  survey 
of  the  entire  country.  The  principal  value  of 
such  a survey  consists  in  its  entirety,  its  uni- 
formity, and  the  accuracy  of  its  details,  and 
these  advantages  can  only  be  fully  obtained  by 
making  it  a national  work,  completed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Government. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  now  nearly 
completed,  is  at  once  the  most  perfect,  the 
most  beautiful,  and  the  most  useful  modern 
work  of  this  character  that  has  ever  yet  been 
executed.  This  survey — so  valuable  for  all 
purposes  of  sanitary  improvement,  for  draining 
and  cultivating  land,forlaying  out  roads,canals, 
and  railways,  for  selecting  suitable  sites  for 
docks  and  harbours,  and  for  all  other  opera- 
tions of  a commercial,  agricultural,  or  mineral 
character,  calculated  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  and  promote  the  circulation  of 
capital  and  the  advancement  of  civilisation, — 
has  already  occupied  the  Government  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years,  and  is  not  yet  quite 
finished. 

According  to  the  same  rate  of  progress  the 
surveys  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  will 
take  upwards  of  seventy  years  for  their  com- 
pletion, by  which  time  the  entire  face  of  the 
country  will  probably  be  changed,  and  the 
survey  rendered,  in  a great  measure,  useless. 

At  the  present  time  the  suspension  or  com- 
pletion of  the  various  railways,  &c.,has  thrown 
out  of  employment  a large  number  of  that 
deserving  but  ill-used  class  of  persons,  namely, 
engineering  surveyors,  who  have  for  the  most 
part  raised  themselves  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  profession  solely  by  their  own 
energy  and  talent,  and  upwards  of  2,000  of 
whom  are  at  the  present  time  in  a state  of 
partial  destitution,  many  of  absolute  want,  and 
.most  of  whom  would  gladly  accept  of  employ- 
ment at  two  or  three  pounds  per  week,  and  a 
trifle  for  travelling  expenses.  If  but  one  half 
of  this  number  were  employed,  at  the  public 
expense,  in  the  ordnance  survey  of  Great 
Britain,  the  work  might  be  efficiently  com- 
pleted in  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the  money 
thus  expended  become  the  means  of  relieving 
the  wants  of  a highly  meritorious  class  of  the 
community  as  well  as  conferring  a lasting 
benefit  upon  the  nation.  While  thousands. 
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and  even  millions  are  annually  thrown  away  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  in  various  branches  of  the  civil  service, 
would  it  be  too  much  to  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  an  annual  grant  for  the  completion  of 
this  important  work  ? 

If  the  surveyors  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  to  convene  public  meetings,  and  present 
memorials  to  the  state  by  means  of  deputa- 
tions, or  through  members  of  Parliament,  em- 
bodying these  sentiments,  perhaps  some  in- 
ducements might  be  held  out  to  the  members 
of  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  cause  them  to 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  requisitionists,  and 
bestow  some  little  attention  upon  the  matter ; 
but  as  long  as  both  they  and  the  public  are 
silent,  the  same  dilatory  policy  will  still  be 
persisted  in,  and  both  the  nation  at  large  and 
the  parties  alluded  to  continue  to  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  the  contemplated  work. 

E.  E.  M. 

RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Great  exertions  are  being  made  to  com- 
plete the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolver- 
hampton line,  and  a large  number  of  men  are 
employed  on  the  works.  At  Cassington,  about 
four  miles  from  Oxford,  upwards  of  200  are 
employed  in  excavating  and  constructing  the 

line. 'The  Rugby  station  is  being  enlarged. 

Between  50  and  60  labourers  are  employed 
levelling  a large  piece  of  ground  on  the  Rugby 
side  of  the  Trent  shed,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  an  engine  shed  and  other  offices. 

Mr.  Dunkley  is  the  contractor. From 

the  traffic  returns  of  week  before  last  we 
find  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  over  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  last  year: — London  and  North- 
Western,  1,080/.;  London  and  South-Western, 
1,800/.;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  3,900/. ; 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  800/. ; Brighton,  2,660/. ; 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  5751.-,  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  1,810/.;  Great 
Northern,  6,030/.;  East  Lancashire,  1,000/. 

■ It  has  been  announced  that  from  1st  inst. 

parties  were  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  tubes  of 
the  Britannia  Bridge  under  guidance  of  an 
officer  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  company, 

from  8 a.  m.  to  8 p.  m.,  Sundays  excepted. 

A correspondent,  “ R.  M.,”  suggests,  with 
reference  to  the  recent  fatal  accident  at  Frods- 
ham  tunnel,  that  a bell  ought  to  be  attached  to 
every  tender  to  announce  the  access  of  danger 
in  various  circumstances,  whether  in  a tunnel, 
in  a fog,  or  by  night,  to  be  used  whenever  the 
whistle  is  incapable  of  sounding  the  alarum. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  Mr.  T.  J.  Brown, 
assistant  secretary,  read  a paper  on  the  national 
debts  and  revenues  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation and  extent  of  area  of  the  various  states 
of  Europe.  The  data  of  this  paper  were  ob- 
tained from  the  “ Almanack  de  Gotha,”  a work 
of  Oberhausen,  “ Reden’s  Statistical  Journal,” 
" Ritter’s  Statistical  Geography,”  another  by 
Rieliter,  and  the  “ Conversations  Lexicon,” 
published  at  Leipsic  by  Brochausen.  The 
total  amount  of  debt  borne  by  the  fifty-eight 
European  states  was  shown  to  be  1,753,278,127/. 
of  which  the  eight  republics  sustain  three- 
twentieths,  and  the  monarchies  the  remaining 
seventeen  - twentieths.  Every  geographical 
square  mile  in  Europe  is  burdened  with  an 
average  of  9,740/.  of  the  public  debt,  Ham- 
burgh sustaining  the  maximum  of  debt  in  pro- 
portion to  its  area,  and  Russia  and  Turkey 
the  minimum.  And  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe,  an  average  of  £6.15  per  head 
was  indicated ; in  this  case  the  Netherlands 
sustaining  the  maximum  and  Russia  the 
minimum. 

The  revenues  of  the  European  states  yield  a 
total  of  207,301,752 /.;  of  which  53,386,293/. 
is  derived  from  the  republics,  and  153,915,459/. 
or  three-fourths,  from  the  monarchies ; Spain 
holding  the  worst  position  as  regards  the 
amount  of  revenue  opposed  to  the  national 
debt,  the  interest  upon  which,  at  5 per  cent., 
would  consume  the  whole  revenue ; whilst 
Prussia  requires  only  a fourteenth  of  its  revenue 
to  be  so  applied.  The  paper  was  purely 


statistical,  and  proved  that  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  debt  that  undermines  the  state  credit,  but 
the  want  of  the  natural  resources  to  cover  the 
required  interests. 


NORTH  LONDON  ARTIZAN  SCHOOL  FOR 
DRAWING  AND  MODELLING. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  on 
Wednesday  at  the  North  London  School  for 
Drawing  and  Modelling.  The  school  has  now 
passed  through  a twelvemonth  of  its  existence, 
and  accommodated  from  time  to  time  above 
six  hundred  students.  The  school  is  gradually 
paying  its  way.  The  masters,  working  con 
amove,  have  much  work  and  very  little  pay. 
The  prizes  consisted  of  valuable  books  on  art, 
contributed  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laing.  Short  and 
appropriate  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
chairman,  and  also  by  the  head-master,  Mr. 
Cave  Thomas. 

IN  THE  CLASS  OF  FIGURE — FEMALE  SCHOOL. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Isabel  Scott; 
the  second  to  Miss  S.  Mottracn  ; to  be  mentioned 
with  praise,  Miss  Annie  Essex. 

men’s  school. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Montague 
Scott ; the  second  to  Mr.  W.  Mathews  ; to  be  men- 
tioned with  praise,  Mr.  Alfred  Inman. 

IN  THE  CLASS  OF  ORNAMENT — FEMALE  SCHOOL. 

A prize  was  awarded  for  the  best  shaded  drawing 
to  Miss  Helen  Byfield  ; a prize  for  the  best  outline 
drawing  to  Miss  Eliza  Bouton ; to  be  mentioned 
with  praise,  Miss  Fanny  Harrison,  Miss  Esther 
Cons,  Miss  J.  N.  Harwood. 

men’s  school. 

For  the  best  shaded  drawing  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Jessup  ; a second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Mullett ; to  be  mentioned  with 
praise,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Valentine  Linnett.  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  has  written  upon  this  drawing, 
“ If  completed,  might  have  been  No.  1.” 

MODELLERS*  CLASS. 

In  this  class  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide, 
so  closely  has  the  prize  been  contested ; it  has, 
however,  after  a very  careful  investigation,  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Robertson. 


STONE-WARE  PIPES  FOR  CONVEYANCE 
OF  WATER. 

It  has  been  said  that  earthenware  pipes 
would  long  have  been  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  under  pressure,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  difficulty  which  presented  itself  in  making 
the  joints  good : it  is  certain  th§it  there  have 
been  substances  used  which  have  answered  the 
purpose,  but  these  have  generally  been  found 
too  expensive,  and  again  difficult  in  application 
on  a large  scale.  Having  had  occasion  recently 
to  give  my  attention  to  this  matter,  I have 
pleasure  in  laying  before  you  the  result. 

I have  found  that  a joint  made  of  a good 
quick-setting  Roman  cement  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  cheapest  which  can  be  used,  and 
these  joints  will  sustain  any  reasonable  amount 
of  pressure. 

I have  set  several  lengths  of  stone-ware 
pipes,  with  the  cement  properly  worked  in 
with  care,  in  a similar  manner  to  what  a 
plumber  would  make  a lead  joint,  and  have 
tested  these  in  a hydraulic  press,  and  have 
subjected  the  same  to  a pressure  of  150lbs.  on 
the  square  inch.  Now,  more  than  this  is  not 
needed ; for,  what  these  pipes  are  more  ap- 
plicable for,  is  not  so  much  a service  pipe, 
as  a main  or  mains  from  the  reservoir,  for  it  is 
here  where  the  purer  body  is  so  much  needed, 
as  the  water  in  some  degree  lodges  in  the  main 
so  much  longer,  and  consequently  when  the 
body  of  the  pipe  is  impure,  as  is  the  case  with 
iron,  the  water  cannot  fail  to  be  impregnated 
with  it. 

I have  found  a difficulty  in  the  testing  of 
some  of  these  pipes  when  being  fitted  in  the 
hydraulic  press,  with  the  tightening  of  the 
discs,  causing  the  collar  or  socket  to  crack 
entirely  off  with  the  pressure  from  end  to  end, 
but  I attribute  this  to  the  socket  not  being 
formed  with  the  pipe  itself,  as  I have  not  been 
subject  to  the  same  casualty  with  those  manu- 
factured with  the  socket  attached  under 
Spencer’s  patent,  which  certainly  for  this  pur- 
pose is  valuable. 

As  regards  the  expense  of  these  pipes,  when 


proved,  they  are  not  one-third  the  price  of 
iron. 

I trust,  before  long,  to  see  water  companies 
taking  up  this  matter  with  spirit,  and  through 
this  medium  supplying  that  greatest  of  bles- 
sings, water,  in  a purer  and  more  wholesome 
condition.  M.  B.  Newton. 


ACOUSTICS.— ANTIGUA. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter, 
dated  Antigua  : — 

“They  say  ‘Acoustics’  are  not  well  under- 
stood by  architects,  as  no  recognised  principle 
has  yet  been  discovered.  But,  whether  it  was 
by  accident  or  design,  the  hearing  in  this 
cathedral  is  perfect,  and  clergymen  tell  me 
they  speak  as  easily  in  it  as  in  a room.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  echo.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  mode  of  building  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  To  guard  against  earthquakes,  the 
uprights  and  principals — in  short,  the  frame- 
work of  the  building — are  left  within  the  walls, 
and  then  the  outside  is  stone,  whilst  the  inside 
is  board,  which  covers  the  framework.  Perhaps 
this  wooden  lining  may  act  as  a sounding 
board  throughout,  and  its  distance  from  the 
wall  may  deaden  the  echo.  Might  not  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  be  tried  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  if  it  be  true  that  the  voice  is  lost 
in  them  ? ” 

The  cathedral  is  built  of  stone,  and  lined 
entirely  inside  with  pitch  pine-boards.  Dis- 
tance from  the  wall  to  the  board,  1 foot.  The 
following  is  the  inside  measure  to  the  board- 
ing : — 

Length  of  cathedral,  157  feet  (including  chancel). 

Breadth,  52  feet. 

North  transept,  27  feet  deep,  by  46  feet  wide. 

South  transept,  27  feet  by  46  feet. 

Height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  above  the  plate, 
23  feet. 

Inside  of  the  roof  or  ceiling,  which  is  circular 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  33  feet  (or 
nearly). 


NOISOME  REEK  OF  THE  THAMES. 

The  river  is  the  source  from  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  water  supply  is  deduced,  and 
doled  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city  r 
it  is  the  grand  medium  of  mercantile  traffic, 
— and  it  is  also  the  great  sewer,  or  cloaca 
maxima,  for  two  millions  of  citizens,  and  for 
as  many  more  of  the  population  inhabiting  the 
precincts  of  the  paternal  stream  and  its 
tributaries. 

So  vast  a body  of  water  as  flows  down  the 
bed  through  a course  of  some  100  miles  may 
be  considered  to  be  but  little  tainted  with  the 
sullage  and  drainage  that  are  discharged  by 
numerous  sewers  and  creeks  in  its  course  ; 
above  Staines  the  colour  of  the  water  seems  to 
indicate  no  very  serious  vitiation  of  the  main 
current  : however,  let  a trial  be  made,  by 
taking  a row  in  a wherry  at  eventide,  about 
sunset,  and  the  sense  of  smelling  must  be  very 
obtuse  indeed  if  powerful  evidence  he  not 
registered  on  the  olfactories  of  the  abominable 
contaminatories  which  are  mixed  in  our  cup— 
the  only  diluent  that  is  accessible  to  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

Our  tea  is  infused  in  it;  our  viands  cooked; 
our  toddy  mixed ; our  milk  watered  with  it ; 
our  beer  brewed  of  it ; and  every  liquid 
aliment  commingles  with  the  filthy  exuvice.  of 
the  foul  and  more  foully  increasing  tide : we 
lave  in  it : the  body  linen  of  the  multitude  is 
steeped  therein  ; and  when  wrung  out  the 
desiccated  essences  of  poison  envelop  the 
breathing  pores  of  the  wearers.  In  fact,  this 
corrupt  element — which,  in  the  dread  epidemic, 

| bore  disease  in  its  course — enters  into  every 
modification  of  our  sustenance,  and  we  are, 
despite  ourselves,  enveloped  in  its  influence,  so 
that  the  water  of  life  is  not  the  tributary  of 
life,  but  of  death. 

Having  been  often  overpowered  by  the  fcetitl 
smell  of  the  stream  when  steaming  between 
Hungerford  and  London-bridge,  I eschewed 
that -mode  of  transit  to  the  city,  and  set  it 
down  to  the  account  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners, to  their  labours  for  the  expurgation  of 
Belgravia,  or  to  the  Buckingham-stairs  mud, 
or  to  the  Fleet  ditch,  with  the  other  excre- 
mentary canals  which  yield  their  rich  tributes 
to  the  tide.  Long  have  I discontinued  those 
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tranquillizingandcheeringamusementsafforded  j Senate  debates  on  it,  and  numerous  parochial 
by  a boat  and  sculls  ; but  with  a view  of  experi-  I boards  amuse  themselves  in  disquisitions  on 
menting  on  the  quality  of  the  river  breeze,  filth  and  foul  aquatics;  yet  we  are  none  ihe 
which  formerly  we  called  “ a fresh,”  I took  a j nearer  to  pure  water  supply,  and  but  little 
skiff,  and  with  three  or  four  friends  shoved  off , advanced  in  a system  of  general  sewage.  Those 
at  Battersea  at  7 p.m.,  determined  to  reach  companies  which  have  been  doling  in  scant 

measure  a disgusting  commodity  at  a high 
price,  are,  as  it  would  appear  to  be,  incorporated 
in  one  grand  and  imposing  executive. 

The  subject  must  be  taken  up  by  the  public, 
or  there  is  little  chance  of  redress;  for  the 
spirit  of  jobbery  seems  to  pervade  all  bodies 
constituted  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the 
influence  of  wealth  finds  more  sympathy  even 
in  the  Legislature  than  the  true  interests  or 
wants  of  the  people.  Q. 


Kew-bridge  and  return  for  a supper  at  the 
comfortable  bridge-foot  inn  (Surrey  side). 

The  reach  at  Battersea  was  muddy,  and  the 
air  heavy  and  dark : every  creek  before  we 
came  in  sight  proclaimed  evidence  of  new  ma- 
laria, and,  strange  though  it  seem,  each  contri- 
buted a fresh  variety  of  narcotic  essence, 
plainly  discernible  as  the  effluvium  from  cor- 
ruption of  a varied  pest — dye  stuffs,  decayed 
vegetation,  gas,  bone,  oil,  and  other  countless 
gradations,  till  approaching  the  Bishop’s  Pa- 
lace in  the  broad  Fulham  reach,  all  the  horrors 
of  Pandora  seemed  to  be  amalgamated  in  one 
streaming  vapour. 

The  stream  rushed  as  usual  under  the 
beams  and  bulk  of  Putney-bridge,  and  here 
a short  reprieve  was  granted  to  the  senses  for 
about  300  yards,  when  again  a vapour,  thick 
and  offensive  as  the  Stygian  lake,  enveloped 
us,  until,  sick  and  disgusted,  we  took  the  shore 
at  Hammersmith,  and  were  glad  to  walk  to 
Kensington  rather  than  submit  to  the  ordeal 
of  a return  by  foul  water,  more  foul  in  the 
heavier  shade  of  night. 

This  description  may  appear  overcharged, 
but  it  is  true ; and  any  one  who  doubts  it,  needs 
but  to  try  the  same  row  at  the  same  hour  to 
be  convinced  of  the  real  presence  of  the  hor- 
rible reek. 

It  may  be  considered  very  useless,  or  even 
mischievous,  to  find  fault  with  matters  as  they 
are  ; and  so  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  mode 
of  amending  the  evil  complained  of;  but  there 
is  a mode.  The  clear  blue  waters  of  the 
Rhone,  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  other 
great  floods,  are  the  themes  of  admiration  and 
delight:  travellers  describe  them,  and  are  in 
raptures  ; but  on  the  great  lakes  from  which 
they  flow  the  population  is  scant  : still  the 
•former  river  is  muddy  enough  hundreds  of 
miles  before  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

Along  our  Thames  numerous  towns  dis- 
charge their  sullage,  and  no  care  has  hitherto 
been  taken  to  conserve  the  parent  stream  : 
the  works  (Azote)  which  have  been  established 
at  Blackfriars  (by  Mr.Moffatt),  show  that  such 
conduits  of  filth  may  not  only  be  diverted,  but 
turned  to  profit. 

There  are  not  very  many  creeks  and  main- 
sewers,  and  these  being  the  main  cause  of  pol- 
lution, might  be  turned  to  account  on  the  now 
established  principle  of  azote  manufactories ; 
whilst  the  numerous  factories,  mills,  and  depo- 
sitaries of  nuisances  along  the  river  banks 
might  be  obligated  to  consume  their  own 
waste,  by  applying  the  deodorizmg  process, 
and  converting  it  into  a marketable  commo- 
dity, as  the  factories  of  Macclesfield  and  other 
towns  are  forced  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 
What  the  municipal  authorities  could  effect  in 
these  communities  in  that  respect  might  be  en- 
forced in  London  with  equal  justice  with  re- 
gard to  the  sewage  discharge  into  the  river. 

However  it  is  accomplished,  the  conservancy 
of  the  Thames  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed, 
for  the  increasing  stercor  will,  in  a few  years 
more,  render  it  wholly  intolerable ; and,  with 
regard  to  the  water  supply  for  the  inhabitants. 


A System  of  Apparatus  for  the  Use  of  Lec- 
turers and  Experimenters  in  Mechanical  Phi- 
losophy. By  the  Rev.  Robert  Willis, 
M.A.  London:  John  Weal e.  1851. 
When  the  Rev.  W.  Parish  was  elected  Jack- 
sonian Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  devised  a 
system  of  mechanical  apparatus,  consisting  of 
the  separate  parts  of  which  machines  are  made, 
so  adapted  to  each  othet  that  they  might  be 
put  together  at  pleasure  in  the  form  of  any 
machine  required.  When  Professor  Willis 
succeeded  Mr.  Farish  in  1837,  the  apparatus 
had  become  useless  as  a representation  of 
British  machinery,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
reject  it;  but  seeing  the  advantages  of  the 
idea,  Mr.  Willis  availed  himself  of  the  modern 
facilities  for  machine-making,  and  carried  it 
out  in  a more  complete  manner.  The  book 
named  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  system,  written  and  illustrated  in 
such  a way  that  all  the  parts  may  be  con- 
structed by  lecturers  themselves  or  their  ordi- 
nary workmen.  Professor  Willis  has  a pecu- 
liar aptitude  for  the  construction  of  apparatus 
and  models,  as  all  will  admit  who  recollect  the 
models  which  served  for  the  illustration  of  his 
lectures  on  ecclesiastical  architecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street,  in  1847. 
It  is  stated  in  the  book,  to  which  we  are  refer- 
ring, that  the  system  of  isometrical  perspective 
now  so  commonly  employed,  was  first  deve- 
loped by  Professor  Farish.  The  system  had 
been  previously  used,  but,  Mr.  Willis  thinks, 
never  explained. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Operations  of  Running 
Streams  and  Tidal  Waters,  with  a View  to 
determine  their  Principles  of  Action ; and 
an  Application  of  those  Principles  to  Im- 
provement of  the  River  Tyne.  By  Thomas 
John  Taylor.  London  : Longman,  Brown, 
and  Co.  : Newcastle,  Lambert.  1851. 

The  improvement  of  the  Tyne  is  a subject 
much  agitated  in  the  locality,  and  has  led  to 
statements  of  very  contradictory  character. 
Mr.  Taylor’s  ultimate  object  in  the  book  be- 
fore us  is  a proper  settlement  of  that  special 
question,  but  for  this  purpose  he  seeks  to 
elicit  fixed  rules  or  principles,  and  has  thus 
rendered  the  volume  useful  to  others  than 
those  interested  in  the  Tyne. 

He  enforces — what  has  been  lost  sight  of 


by  some  writers — that  it  is  the  flood  state  of 
it  is  already  utterly  unfit  for  that  purpose.  No  rivers  which  is  their  really  governing  state, 
process  of  tank  reserves,  or  expurgation  by  and  shows  how  a few  large  floods  in  a twelve- 
subsidence,  can  make  it  a wholesome  diluent 1 month  may  constitute  themselves  the  law- 
for  food,  cooking,  or  washing.  givers,  as  it  were,  of  a river. 

Statistical  returns  prove  that  longevity  is  [ “ There  is  not  in  nature,”  he  says,  “ any 

increased  just  in  the  ratio  of  the  purity  of  such  thing  as  a feeble  stream.  It  will  be 
water  supply;  and  the  returns  of  the  Sanitary  | recollected,  that  an  inch  of  rain  is  equal  to  a 
Board  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  fearful  fall  of  almost  exactly  100  tons  of  water  on  every 
scourge  of  cholera  followed  the  course  of  [acre;  wherefore  brooks,  regarded  as  insig- 
Thames  pipe-water  in  a ratio  exactly  in  pro-  ; nificant,  and  which  collect  the  water  of  only 
portion  to  that  point  of  the  stream  (higher  or  j a few  square  miles  of  basin,  may  yet,  during 
lower)  whence  the  companies  derived  their  | heavy  rains,  discharge  very  considerable 
sources;  Brentford  being  less  fatal  than  Ham- j volumes  of  water,  and^  are  then  possessed  of 


mersmith,  Hammersmith  than  Fulham,  and 
that  again  less  than  the  lower  reaches;  but  the 
mortality  was  traceable  along  the  open  sewers, 
and  in  those  neglected  districts  where  there 
was  no  vent,  and  where  cesspools  abounded, 
and  there  the  ravages  were  still  more  remark- 
able. 

The  corporation  discuss  this  subject,  the 


corresponding,  and,  indeed,  surprising  power. 
I have  at  this  moment  in  view  a brook  which, 
in  droughty  weather,  does  not  carry  more  than 
500  gallons  per  minute  : it  has  an  average  fall 
of  30  feet  to  the  mile,  and  a run  of  6 miles. 
In  a flood  state  I have  known  this  stream 
convey  22,500  gallons  per  minute,  and  it  has 
higher  floods  than  the  one  I happened  to 


, measure.  However,  let  us  calculate  its  power 
at  the  rate  of  discharge  mentioned,  which  was 
j ascertained  more  towards  the  head  than  the 
| outfall  of  the  stream,  so  that  the  rate  of  dis- 
I charge  may  be  considered  as  below  the  average 
for  the  whole  length  of  course. 

Ihe  total  fall  is  180  feet:  the  quantity  is 
22,500  gallons,  equal  to  225,000lbs.  per  minute : 
the  co-efficient  for  a horse-power  is  33,000lbs. 
Whence 

180  X 225,000 

=1,227  horses’  power. 

The  whole  of  this  large  force  is  absorbed  by 
the  resistance  of  the  bed,  excepting  only  that 
small  remainder  which  gives  motion  to  the 
current ; but  it  is  not  the  less  on  this  account 
a living  and  actual  power  in  operation,  doing 
its  full  work  as  an  aggregate.  We  may  con- 
ceive the  entire  force  as  distributed  over  the 
bed,  every  100  yards  of  course  absorbing 
nearly  12-horse  power,  and  every  8 J yards  em- 
ploying 1-horse  power;  and  thus  Nature 
breaks  her  large  forces  into  smaller  ones, 
which  do  her  bidding  gently. 

We  may  take  an  example  of  this  kind  from 
the  Tyne  itself.  It  is  not  unusual  for  this 
river,  during  a land  flood,  to  discharge  36 
millions  of  tons  of  water  in  24  hours,  being 
equivalent  to  a net  quantity  of  half  an  inch  of 
rain  over  the  entire  extent  of  its  basin.  The 
highest  sources  are  about  1,200  feet  above  the 
sea  level ; but  the  mean  elevation  of  the  basin 
may  be  taken  at  500  feet.  Now  36  million 
tons  in  24  hours  are  25,000  tons  per  minute  ; 
and  a horse-power  being  33,000lbs.,  equal  to 
147  tons,  we  have 
25,000  X 500 

, — = 850,340  horses’  power. 

147  r 

A flood  which  rose,  at  its  highest  elevation, 
a few  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  house  at 
Ryton  island,  discharged,  according  to  my 
calculation,  upwards  of  70  millions  of  tons  of 
water  in  24  hours  (70,383,909),  to  which  may 
be  added  the  waters  at  the  same  time  extend- 
ing over  the  Haughs,  estimated  at  9,874,286, — 
in  all  80,253,195  tons,  or  say  80  millions  of 
tons  in  24  hours.” 

***** 

“ The  gross  power  of  the  fall  of  Niagara  is, 
according  to  Blackwell’s  observations,  equal  to 
that  of  nearly  seven  millions  of  horses  : others, 
from  different  data,  make  it  as  high  as  ten  or 
twelve  millions,  and  even  more.  In  fact, 
taking  into  account  the  constancy  of  its  opera- 
tion, the  effort  of  this  great  cataract  will  bear 
a comparison  with  that  of  the  entire  adult 
labouring  population  on  the  face  of  the  globe.” 
Such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the 
operations  affected  by  running  waters,  and  in 
the  conservancy  of  rivers,  may  consult  with 
advantage  Mr.  Taylor’s  book. 

The  Book  of  Almanacs,  with  an  Index  of  refer- 
ence, by  which  the  Almanac  may  be  found  for 
every  Year,  whether  in  an  Old  Style  or  New, 
from  any  Epoch,  Ancient  or  Modern,  up  to 
A.D.  2000.  Compiled  by  Augustus  de 
Morgan,  Sec.  R.A.S.,  &c.  London: 
Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly.  1851. 
Ferguson,  the  mathematician,  in  “Select 
Mechanical  Exercises,”  gave  tables  for  ex- 
peditiously' calculating  the  time  of  any  new 
or  full  moon  within  the  limits  of  6,000 
years,  and  Franeceur,  in  “ Theorie  de  Calcn - 
drier,”  imagined  the  plan  of  uniting  the  thirty- 
five  almanacs,  and  indicating  the  proper  one 
for  each  year  by  an  index.  From  these  hints 
Professor  de  Morgan  has  constructed  his 
Book  of  Almanacs,  intended,  in  matters  purely 
chronological,  “ to  supply  the  place  of  the  old 
almanac,  which  is  never  at  hand  when  wanted, 
— of  the  older  almanac,  which  never  was  at 
hand, — of  the  future  almanac,  which  is  not  yet 
at  hand, — and  of  the  Universal  Almanac  in 
every  shape.” 

Briefly,  the  work  is  intended  to  enable  any 
one,  without  calculation,  to  place  before  him- 
self the  almanac  of  any  year  of  old  style,  or 
of  any  year  of  new  style,  from  A.D.  1582  to 
A.D.  2000;  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide 
on  the  moon-light  of  any  month  ; and  to  give 
short  means  of  calculating  always  within  two 
hours  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon  for  any 
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riionth  of  any  year  from  B.C.  2000  to  A.D. 

2000. 

Lo ! the  wondrous  and  unerring  regularity 
of  the  works  of  nature.  And,— “Nature  is 
but  the  name  for  an  effect,  whose  cause  is 
God.” 

"We  need  scarcely  say  for  how  many  pur- 
poses these  tables  will  be  found  valuable,  or 
that  the  name  of  Professor  de  Morgan  is  suffi- 
cient assurance  of  their  correctness. 

The  Family  Tutor  and  School  Companion — The 
Family  Friend.  London : Houlston  and 
Stoneman.  1851. 

"VVe  can  cordially  recommend  these  serials  to 
such  of  our  young  friends  as  would  usefully 
invest  a few  pence  weekly,  or  to  their  over- 
lookers who  would  do  it  for  them.  The  first 
will  be  a welcome  aid  to  many  strugglers. 

Penny  Maps.  Chapman  and  Hall,  Piccadilly' 
The  tenth  part  of  this  very  cheap  atlas  has 
been  published,  and  contains  the  Austrian 
Empire,  Egypt  and  Arabia  Petrea,  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia.  The  names  of  places  are  very 
clearly  printed. 


J$U0C£Uattea. 

Improvements  in  the  Metropolis. — 
The  seventh  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  and  consider  the  most 
effectual  means  of  improving  the  metropolis, 
and  for  providing  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication within  the  same,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
commissioners  report  that  the  parishes  of  St. 
Paul,  Covent-garden,  and  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-fields,  having  declined  to  contribute  in 
any  way  to  the  progress  of  these  contem- 
plated improvements,  and  the  branch  line  to 
Hart-street  having  been  proposed  more  for  the 
convenience  of  the  locality  than  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public,  all  further  proceedings 
having  reference  to  the  formation  of  this  line 
should  be  suspended,  until  the  parishes  in  ques- 
tion, or  one  of  them,  shall  come  forward  with  a 
reasonable  contribution  in  aid  of  the  same.  The 
commissioners  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
opening  of  a line  of  communication,  leading 
diagonally  from  the  junction  of  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  Cranbourne-street,  and  Long-acre,  into 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  would  both  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  district  locally,  and 
would  also  give  to  the  public  greater  facilities 
in  traversing  an  intricate  and  very  populous 
portion  of  the  town,  and  they  recommend  the 
execution  thereof  upon  the  following  basis ; 
viz.,  that  assuming  the  first  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed main  street  to  be,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Pennethorne,  55,763 1.,  the  necessary  funds  for 
carrying  it  into  execution  should  be  advanced 
by  the  Government ; that,  assuming  the  net  or 
ultimate  cost  of  the  improvement  to  be,  as 
estimated  29,116/.,  such  cost  should  be  borne 
as  follows: — By  the  public,  16,146/.;  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  as  his  Grace’s  individual 
contribution,  10,000/.;  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, as  a contribution  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Paul,  Covent-garden,  3,000/. 

Banquet  to  the  Foreign  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 
—On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  the  Metropolitan 
Commissioners  gave  a grand  entertainment  at 
the  Castle  Hotel,  Richmond,  to  the  Foreign 
Commissioners  then  in  London,  and  who  must 
have  been  well  pleased  with  their  reception  at 
Richmond,  where  laurels  and  flags  of  all  na- 
tions were  displayed  in  great  profusion. 
Cheers  were  not  wanting  any  more  than  ex- 
pressions of  “welcome;”  and  a congratu- 
latory address  from  the  inhabitants  was  read 
on  the  beautiful  lawn  belonging  to  the 
hotel.  About  200  persons  sat  down  to 
dinner,  including  many  foreign  ministers. 
Lord  Ashburton  occupied  the  chair,  and 
animated  speeches  were  delivered  by  the 
Baron  C.  Dupin,  Lord  Granville,  the  Belgian 
Minister,  and  others.  The  day  was  beautiful, 
and  all  passed  off  well.  A little  mistake  was 
made  by  those  who  managed  the  dinner,  in 
terming  it  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Council  of  Chairmen  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mittees. It  was  contributed  to  by  the  Metro- 
politan Commissioners  generally. 


A Word  about  Contracts.  — I have 
frequently  of  late  seen  advertisements  for 
tenders  in  your  paper  with  the  following 
clause  : — “The  committee  do  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender  if  not 
approved.”  Now  I cannot  help  thinking  this 
a mean  and  dishonourable  way  of  proceeding. 
It  would  seem  the  committee,  not  satisfied  with 
obtaining  plans  in  the  usual  shabby  way  of 
offering  a paltry  premium  (5/.  probably),  must 
put  ten  or  twelve  builders  to  the  expense  of 
estimating  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  design 
without  the  slightest  certainty  of  being  remu- 
nerated for  their  trouble.  It  would  be  a very 
small  contract  where  the  expenses  out  of 
pocket  would  be  less  than  5/.  without  any 
allowance  for  the  contractor’s  own  time.  What 
right  have  they  to  tax  the  pockets  of  con- 
tractors to  the  amount  of  50/.  or  60/.  to  ascer- 
tain the  costs  of  their  works,  and  then  free 
themselves  of  all  liabilities,  should  the 
amount  be  more  than  they  are  inclined  to 
spend  ? I need  not  point  out  how  they  ought 
to  act  in  procuring  designs,  that  has  been 
done  already  ; but  when  they  are  obtained  they 
should  be  satisfied  by  a competent  surveyor 
what  the  cost  would  be  ; and  then,  if  their  in- 
tentions are  honourable,  let  them,  if  they  must 
have  competition,  obtain  tenders  stating  what 
per  cent,  profit  upon  the  prime  cost  the  con- 
tractors will  undertake  it  for,  the  said  cost  to 
be  computed  by  the  surveyor  employed  by  the 
committee,  and  agreed  to  by  the  contractor. 

Staite’s  Electric  Light. — Public  curi- 
osity has  been  much  excited  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  report  of  the  committee  who 
were  appointed,  so  far  back  as  August,  to 
inquire  into  the  adaptation  of  this  light  for 
general  illumination.  The  committee  having 
terminated  their  labours,  the  9th  inst.  was  the 
first  time  the  exhibition  took  place  of  the  appa- 
ratus, constructed  with  a view  of  testing  the 
self-sustaining  power  of  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement adapted  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  light,  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
battery,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole.  At  four 
the  light  was  set  in  action,  it  being  understood 
that  it  was  to  burn  for  five  hours  and  a quarter 
without  interruption,  that  being  the  period  at 
which  the  committee  had  expressed  themselves 
satisfied  that  it  could  be  continued  for  any 
definite  length  of  time.  From  four  o’clock  to 
six  the  light  continued  to  burn  with  increasing 
brilliancy,  giving  successively  alight,  adjudged 
equal,  the  first  half  hour,  to  200  candles,  at  five 
to  three,  at  half-past  five  to  400,  and  so  suc- 
cessively till  the  electric  fluid  came  into  its 
fullest  action  at  half-past  six,  when  the  light, 
by  the  instrument  used,  developed  the  immense 
number  of  700  candles,  which  intensity  of 
light  was  steadily  kept  up  till  the  experiment 
concluded  at  a quarter  past  nine  o’clock. 
Coloured  prints  were  brought  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  direct  sunbeam  to  that  of  the 
ray  from  the  electric  light,  in  which  not  the 
slightest  difference  of  shade  of  colour  could  be 
observed.  The  light  of  each  was  then  passed 
through  the  prism  which  still  further  established 
their  identity,  as  their  point  of  junction  could 
not  be  ascertained,  thus  proving  its  immense 
value  to  the  manufacturer  and  exhibitor  of 
goods.  Before  the  company  separated,  a por- 
tion of  the  solutions  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  battery  were  drawn  oft’  and  precipitated, 
and  a white  powder  produced,  which  was  re- 
presented to  be  of  a commercial  value  sufficient 
to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  producing  the 
light. — Condensed  from  Manchester  Courier. 

To  prevent  Oak  from  splitting. — 
In  answer  to  the  request  of  your  correspondent 
“ J.  M.  H.”  for  information  as  to  “what  will 
prevent  oak  mullions,  or  any  other  work  left 
of  its  natural  colour,  splitting  from  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  wind,”  I would  suggest  to  him 
that  such  a result  would  only  be  obtained  by 
rendering  the  wood  entirely  free  from  moisture, 
and  then  immersing  it  in  linseed  oil,  or  some 
similar  material.  The  first  step  might  be  in- 
sured by  submitting  it  to  the  process  of  the 
Desiccating  Company,  whose  office  is  in  Grace- 
church-street.  It  would  thus  be  especially 
prepared  for  the  immediate  absorption  of  the 
oil.  I have  had  oak,  British  elm,  and  ash, 
served  in  this  way  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

Old  Sub. 


Delivery  of  Water  through  Pipes 
— I send  you  the  following  results  of  calcula- 
tions made  with  reference  to  the  queries  of 
your  correspondent  “ Aquarius,”  in  a recent 
number  of  “ The  Builder.”  The  diameter  of 
the  pipes  at  the  point  of  delivery  should  be 
2 inches.  At  the  low  level  in  the  intervening 
valley  if  inches,  and  no  where  less  than  l£ 
inches.  These,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  the 
bores  required  by  theory,  and  suppose  the 
piping  to  be  laid  without  any  sharp  turns  either 
in  a vertical  or  horizontal  plane.  To  allow, 
however,  for  accumulation  of  deposit,  corro- 
sion, &c.  in  the  pipes,  I should  recommend 
the  last  8,000  feet  to  be  laid  2^  inches,  and  the 
remainder  2 inches. — A.  W.  Makinson. 

Educational  Institution  at  Bolton. 
— A correspondent  states  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Church  Educational  Institution  at 
Bolton,  who  advertised  for  designs  in  The 
Builder  some  time  since,  have  decided  in 
favour  of  the  design  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Potter,  of 
London.  The  style  is  decorated. 

Institute  of  Architects. — On  Mon- 
day next  a conversazione  (the  first  of  a series) 
will  be  held,  when  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, Earl  De  Grey,  will  present  the  royal  gold 
medal  to  Professor  Donaldson. 

Market-House. — Stockport  Competi- 
tion.— The  premium  of  50/.  offered  by  adver- 
tisement, for  the  best  design  for  a Market- 
house,  Stockport,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
two  designs,  bearing  the  motto  “ Haut  et  bon,” 
and  found  to  be  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Park. 

Admission  to  Westminster  Abbey. — 
The  dean  and  chapter  have  appointed  two  in- 
terpreters to  assist  the  ordinary  officers  of  the 
edifice  in  explaining  its  chief  features. 
There  is  no  charge  for  admission. 

The  Architectural  Association  will 
hold  a conversazione  at  Lyon’s  Inn-hall, 
Strand,  on  Friday,  the  30th,  when  a paper  will 
be  read.  This  meeting  is  intended  to  be  the 
first  of  a series,  and  is  open  to  any  provincial 
architects  and  others  who  may  be  in  London. 


TENDERS 

For  the  City  of  London  Consumption  Hospital.  Mr.  H. 
Ordish,  architect. 


Cubitt 

Lee 

Curtis  . 
Piper... 
Myers 


Industrial  Schools,  Highgate.  Mr.  Salvin,  architect. 


Janson.. 

Lawrence  

Nowell ... 

Iluward  and  Nixon  ., 

Appleford  

Plowman  

Kelk  

Holland  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ H.  H.  R.,”  " F.  and  B. ,’’  “ An  Old  Surveyor,”  “ M.,” 
“ N.  B.  S.”  (we  have  not  yet  seen  the  design),  “R.  T.  J.,” 
“W.  P.  M.,”  “C.  F.,  jun.”  “J.  B.  W.,”  (under  our 
mark),  “ Sir  W.  J.,”  “ Baron  G.,”  “ B.  T.,”  “ Mr.  A.," 
“ S.  L,,”  “ Lover  of  Science,”  “ R.  J.  S.”  (we  have  not 
seen  the  book),  “ J.  A.  W.,”  “Old  Subscriber,”  “ W.  Y.," 
“Mr.  S.”  “H.  H.  R.”  “J.  H.”  “ J.  B.,”  “.T„”  “ R. 
W.  K.,”  “ A.  E.”  (sent  in  error),  “ J.  P.  S.,”  “ X.  Y.  Z.,” 
“ Q.  in  corner”  (the  liability  would  depend  on  previous 
arrangement),  “ A Builder5’  (Paving  Commissioners’ 
Clerks  are  sometimes  very  pompous  persons.  We  have  a 
London  specimen  at  this  moment  in  our  eye,  and  may  one 
day  exhibit  him). 

Books.  — Notices  of  various  Books  are  unavoidably 
postponed. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  adoerthementt 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


Royal  a c aTe  m y of  a r t s, 

TRAFALGAR- SQUARE  — The  EXHIBITION  of  the 
ROYAL  ACADEMY  is  NOW  OPEN. -Admission  (from  Eight 
o'Clock  till  Scvenl,  One  Shilling.  Catalogue.  One  Shilling. 

J,  1».  KNIGHT.  It, A.,  Sec. 

THE  NEW  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in 

-0-  WATER  COLOURS  —The  Seventeenth  ANNUAL  EXHI- 
BITION of  this  Society  is  NOW  Ol’EN  at  their  Gallery,  53,  Pall 
Mall,  near  St  James's  Palace,  from  9 o’  dock  till  dusk.  Admis- 
sion  is. JAMES  FAHEY.  Sec. 

COLOSSEUM. — Change  of  Panoramas. — 

The  original  and  extraordinary  PANORAMA  of  LONDON, 
painted  by  Mr.  Parris,  will  be  EXHIBITED  with  the  other  splen- 
did  features  of  this  Establishment,  entirely  re-embellished,  daily 
from  half-past  Ten  till  Five.  The  grand  PANOKAM  A of  PARIS 
h.v  NIGHT,  by  Danson  and  Son,  from  Seven  till  half-past  Ten. 
The  most  admired  music  from  Two  till  Five,  and  during  the 
eve  ling,  when  the  conservatories.  8 iloons,  & , are  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. Admission,  day  or  evening,  2s.  ; children  and  schools 
half-price.  CVCLOKAMA.  Albany-strect,  admission  Is.  A grand 
moving  Panorama  of  Lisboa  and  the  Earthquake  in  1755  is  ex- 
hibited daily  at  Three,  and  in  the  evenin'.'  at  half-past  Seven  and 
Nine  o'clock,  illustrated  by  appropriate  music  on  the  new  grand 
apoUonicon.  Children  and  schools  half-price. 
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Now  complete  ii 

Buildings  and  monuments. 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL ; 

Being  Illustrations  of  the  Edifices  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
of  some  of  the  Architectural  Works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  GEO.  GODWIN.  F.R.S.. 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  ; Corresponding 
Member  of  severalSocietics. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ The  bold  and  effective  woodcuts  which  hare  now  appeared  for 
some  years  past  in  the  weekly  sheets  of  our  excellent  contemporary 
The.  Builder,  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  are  the  least  interested  in 
architecture,  if  it  were  only  from  the  show  they  make  among  their 
fellows  of  the  ‘illustrated’  press  in  the  windows  of  the  news- 
venders.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  be  very  acceptable  to  suoh  as  set  a 
higher  value  upon  these  prints  than  the  ephemeral  pleasure  they 
give  on  their  first  appearance,  to  have  smooth  and  well-printed  im- 
pressions at  a very  moderate  price.  In  the  republication  now  be- 
fore us,  with  the  advantages  of  glossy  ink  and  tinted  paper,  they 
assume  a beauty  which  some  persons  will  be  scarcely  prepared  to 
expect,  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  good 
printing  to  wood  engravings."—  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“This  cheap  and  handsome  re  issue  of  the  principal  cuts  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Builder  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  addition  to  illustrated  literature.  We  know  that  work  is 
read  and  purchased  by  many  who  have  no  connection  with 
‘building;’  there  are,  however,  a class  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
value  or  curiosity  of  its  many  engravings,  and  such  persons  will, 
no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  this  handsome  re-issue  of  them, 
printed  on  finer  paper,  and  with  greater  care,  and  accompanied 
with  a proper  amount  of  descriptive  letter-press.”— Art  Journal. 

“ A publication  of  much  ment  and  interest.  Thearticles  are  able 
and  sensible,  the  engravings  excellent”—  The  Literary  Gazette. 

“ The  idea  of  republishing  in  a separate  and  handsome  form 
some  of  the  best  architectural  subjects  that  have  been  given  in  The 
Builder  was  a good  one.  Besides  being  thus  brought  together 
within  a comparatively  small  and  convenient  compass,  separated 
from  miscellaneous  matter  of  only  technical  or  temporary  in- 
terest,—the  woodcuts  are  so  greatly  improved  in  appearance  that 
they  scarcely  seem  to  be  from  the  same  blocks  ns  before.  The  same 
illustrations,  or  the  same  number  of  them,  could  not  have  beeu 
brought  out  at  the  same  price  had  not  the  blocks  been  already  ex- 
ecuted, and  had  they  not  served  their  purpose  in  a periodical 
having  an  assured  sale.” — The  A the  riant  ni. 

“ Unparalleled  in  the  artistic  world  for  cheapness  as  well  as  for 
utility  and  beauty  of  effect.”  “ It  is  among  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  ever  published.”—  The  Observer. 

‘ This  ought  to  be  supported  by  public  patronage,  for  it  certainly 
affords,  at  a very  moderate  price,  a greater  quautity  and  variety  of 
entertainment  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind  than  has  hitherto 
been  afforded  by  any  popular  architectural  publication.  It  appears  | 
to  us  a judicious  plan,  illustrating  new  buildings,  together  with 
Others  of  older  date.”—  The  Globe. 

" Thi  j'8  a haPpy  ’^ea,  most  skilfully  carried  out  Fine  printing, 
and  a deep  yellow  paper,  give  a most  charming  effect  to  these 
vigorous  and  faithful  ‘ illustrations  of  the  edifices  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  of  some  of  the  architectural  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages;’  and  the  work  will  thus  worthily  fill  a gap  in  pictorial 
literature— for  we  have  no  popular  book  of  consequence  on  modern 
architecture.  Medicev»l  structures,  moreover,  have  rarely  beeu 
more  effectively  treated.”— Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 

See  also  the  Civil  Engineers'  Journal,  the  Morning  Herald, 
Morning  Advertiser,  Bristol  Journal,  Bristol  Mirror,  Ac.  Ao.  Ac. 
Also, 

A correct  and  Artistic  View  of 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 

BUILDING, 

fit  for  framing,  price  only  3d. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND, 

CONQUEST  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OR  EXISTING  REMAINS  FROM  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS. 
Interspersed  with  some  Notice  of  Domestic  Manners  during  the  same  Period. 

By  T.  HUDSON  TURNER. 

OXFORD  ; JOHN  HENRY  PARKER;  AND  377,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

Beautifully  printed  in  8vo.,  price  7s.  (id.,  or  postage  free,  8s.  0d„  illustrated  by  80  splendid  Pictures,  engraved  by  George  Measom 
DEDICATED  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT  ’ 

GILBERT’S  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE: 

ITS  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  MARVELS. 

By  PETER  BERLYN  and  CHARLES  FOWLER,  Jun.,  Esqrs. 

The  Engravings  depietthe  various  peculiarities  and  novelties  of  this  wonderful  Building  os  well  as  the  arnolnno,-,,  o,.  . , • 

mittee.  and  buildings  previously  erected  for  similar  purpose’,  are  also  given  *—The  SoKtator  * T beat  dosigus  laid  before  the  oom- 
e moBt.  warmly  recommend  this  history  of  the  Crystal  Palace.”—  The  Standard  of  Freedom 

LONDON  : JAMES  GILBERT,  49,  PATERNOS TER-ROW.  Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers,  &c 


OFFICIAL 

ADVERTISEMENT 


CATALOGUES.— 

ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for  the  Second  Edition  of 
00  Copies  should  lie  sent  to  the  C intractors  immediately. 

SPICER.  BROTHERS.  Wliolc-alc  Stationers. 
WM.  CLOWES  and  SONS,  Printers. 

39,  New  Bridge- street,  Blackfriars,  and  at  Hyde-park. 


This  dav. 


This  day  is  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

The  elements  of  perspective, 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  nnd  Diagrams. 

By  AARON  PENLEY, 

Professor  of  Drawing  and  Perspective  to  the  Honourab'c  East- 
India  Company’s  Military  College  at  Addiscombe  : Author  of  a 
"System  of  Water  Colour  Painting,”  and  Member  of  the  New 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

Loudon  : WINSOR  and  NEWTON,  38,  Ratlibonc-place. 


STANDARD  WORKS,  OFFERED  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED 
PRICES. 

In  3 vols..  imperial  8vo.,  price  21.  3s.  cloth  lettered, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  PEACE  : 1810  - 1310. 
with  Portraits. 

By  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

In  8 vol»..  imperiai  8vo..  price  51. 18s.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

lllustrated.witli  many;  Hundred  Woodouts,  104  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel. 

By  GEORGE  L.  CRAIK  and  CHARLES  MAC  FA  RL  AN  E. 
***  A COMPLETE  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  II.  C. 
HAMILTON,  Esq.,  of  the  State  Paper-office,  is  now  ready.  Price 
10s.  cloth. 

In  16  vols.,  imperial  8vo.,  (Supplement  included), 

•Price  iU.  12s.  cloth  lettered, 

THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  the  Society 

for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Edited  by  GEORGE 
LONG,  A.  M. 

In  4 vols.  imperial  8vo..  price  21. 10«.  cloth  lettered, 

THE  PICTORIAL  BIBLE;  illustrated  with 

Steel  Engraviugs.  and  many  hundred  Woodcuts : with  original 
Notes.  By  JOHN  KITTO,  D I).,  F.S.A. 

London  : WM.  S.  ORR  and  CO.,  Amen-comcr. 


NEW  ART  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Price  10s.  tid. 

THE  ART  of  ETCHING. 

By  ALFRED  ASHLEY. 

Illustrated  with  Fourteen  Etchings,  by  the  Author-.  Elegantly 
bound  in  a cover,  printed  ia  gold  and  colours,  designed  by  Owen 

***  Any  person  who  can  draw,  may  etch.  With  the  requisite 
materials,  which  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  nnd  a little  e x- 
perience, that  can  be  easily  self-acquired,  amateurs  may  multiply 
their  drawings  for  distribution  among  their  friends,  or  authors 
may  be  enabled  to  illustrate  their  own  works,  thereby  getting  rid 

one  of  the  most  prominent  items *' ' -t’-‘ ’ •” 

simplicity  of  the  art  only'requires'  . 

e extensively  practised.  The  publishers  have  every  confidence 


OFFICIAL  CATALOGUES.— SYNOPSIS 

of  the  CONTENTS  of  the  GREAT  EXHIBITION  of  1851, 
intended  asa  Companion  to  the  Official  Catalogues. 

By  ROBERT  HUNT,  Keeper  of  Mining  Uccor  Is. 

Second  and  Revised  Edition,  with  a Classified  Table  of  Contents. 

SPICER.  BROTHERS.  Wholesale  Stationers. 
WM.  CLOWES  and  SONS,  Printers. 

29,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  and  at  Hyde-park. 


CATALOGUE  of  the  ROYAL 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. -JUST  PUBLISHED, 
a NEW  EDITION,  including  the  Models  illustrating  Foucault's 
Experiments  in  proof  of  the  Earth's  Rotation,  as  demonstrated 
daily ; nearly  100  Ingenious  Deposits  from  the  Gas-fitters'  Asso- 
ciation, showing  the  great  economy  in  Cooking  by  Gas,  with  per- 
fect ventilation,  as  well  as  its  application  to  other  useful  purposes  ; 
and  also  a great  variety  of  other  Models  and  Works  of  Art  recently 
deposited.— The  .Scientific  Lectures  include  Music  by  Frederick 
Chatterton,  Esq.,  Ac.,  Ac.— Open  every  Morning  and  Evening.— 
Admission,  Is. ; Schools.  Half-price. 


to  the  Right  Hon.  the  E 


Hints  to  all  about  to  rent,  buy, 

or  BUILD  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

By  FRANCIS  CROSS.  Architect. 

Every  man  or  nearly  so  is  about  to  rent,  buy,  or  build  a bouse, 
and  iii  whichever  case  he  finds  himself  Mr.  Cross’s  ‘ Hints’  will  be 
useful  to  him." — Alhenmum. 

To  be  had  of  T.  NELSON,  Paternn3ter-row ; or  direct  from  the 
Author,  23,  Moorgate-street,  City 


In  one  very  thick  vol.,  8vo.,  price  2 1 XOs.,  the  Third  Edition  of 

T)K.  URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES:  containing  a clear 
Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  Third  Edition,  cor- 
rected throughout,  with  1,211  Woodcuts. 

Also. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES,  aud  MINES:  bring  the  Second  Edition  of 
Dr.  Ure's  Supplement  to  Third  Edition  of  his  “ Dictionary." 
Svo.,  price  14s. 

Londou:  LONGMAN,  BROWN.  GREEN,  nnd  LONGMANS. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF  SMEE’S  ELECTRO- 
, ...  METALLURGY. 

J ust  published,  in  One  Volume,  post  Svo.  with  Electro-types  and 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  10s.  Cd.  cloth. 

Elements  of  electro-metal- 

JjURGY. 

By  ALFRED  SMEF 

Third  Edition,  o 

“ Mr.  Srnec's  ‘Electro-Metallurgy’  is  by  far  the  best  work  that 
lie  has  written,  ni  d,  for  completeness  of  information,  it  is  superior 
to  any  on  the  subject. "—Literary  Gazette. 

" This  is  by  far  the  best  manual  on  the  interesting  subject  to 
which  it  relates  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ; and  accordingly  we 
recommend  it  either  to  those  who  seek  for  inst "notion  in  the  art,  or 
to  those  who  intend  to  prosecute  it  for  purposes  of  art  or  manu- 
factures.”—Daily  News. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


This  day  is  published,  price  is. 

(OBSERVATIONS  on  the  DEFECTS  of 

toih«SS«,™oS„iAWS  "UWCOraiBY.wltk  Suggestions 

S*.  l.oaJon. 

a CO..  Law  Booksellers  and  Pub- 


Just  published,  price  2s.  a Correct  and  Highly-finished  View  of 

r|'HE  NEW  PALACE  of  WESTMINSTER, 

-H-  taken  at  Lambeth  Palace,  by  an  eminent  Artist,  nnd  Litlio- 
mches.'  ’ m ^"°  ksst  style.  Size,  20  inches  by  13 

METCIIIM,  20,  Parliament-street,  Westminster ; and  all 
Printsellers. 


« „r  , 0f£  A SUPPLY  OF  WATER  FOR  LONDON. 

On  Wednesday  was  published,  Svo,  with  a Map  and  a few  Wood- 

A_.  „ outs,  price  88. 6d. 

GEOLOGICAL  ENQUIRY  RESPECT- 

{.joWATEE-DBiRtNO  STRATA  ofth.  COUNTRY 
CTtu'Y  . AW  Y " C.'I  especially  tn  tlie  Water 

Supply  of  the  Metropolis,  and  including  some  Remarks  on  SpriDgs. 
By  JOSEPH  PRESTWICK,  Jun.,  F.G.S.,  Ao. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1 , raternoster-row. 


(CHURCHES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.— 

' By  HENRY  BOWMAN  and  J.  8.  CROWTIIER, 
Architects,  Manchester. 

On  the  1st  of  June  next  will  be  published  Part  XIII.,  containing 
mrthcr  Illustrations  of  Hcckiugton  Church  ; the  beautiful  Middle 
Pointed  Church  of  Nantwich,  Cheshire;  aud  the  noble  Early 
Pointed  Church  of  Frampton,  Lincolnshire.  Price  9s.,  plain  - 
10s.  6d.,  tinted  ; 12s.  proofs,  on  large  paper. 

GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street. 


T,,^  y.ie^a-^,"^iPricc  illustrated.  No.  I.  of 

HE  ARCHITECTURAL  QUARTERLY 

Contents  REVIEW. 

Introductory  Address  to  our  Readers. 

The  Exhibition  and  its  Influence  upon  Architecture. 

Design  in  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

Ruskin  and  “ The  Stones  of  Venice.” 

Museums  at  Home  and  Abroad, 

Architectural  Nomenclature  and  Classification. 

Domestic  Gothic  Architecture  in  Germany. 

Inventors,  aud  Authorship  in  relation  to  Architecture. 

Assyrian  Architecture. 

Notices  of  New  Books. 

Classified  List  of  Books  recently  published. 

Bctrospective  Renew  : — Chevreul  ou  Colour. 

Buildings,  Furniture.  Ac.  — Tools  and  Instruments  : — Materials 
and  Contrivances,  Patents,  Ac. 

GEORGE  BELL,  186,  Fleet-street,  next  St.  Dunstan’s  Church. 


Just  completed,  ii 


large  paper 

SMEE,  F.R.S..  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England.  GT^HE  DECORATIVE  ARTS  of  the  MID- 
lition.  corrected,  and  considerably  enlarged.  j DLE  AGES,  ECCLESIASTICAL  and  CIVIL. 
Electro-Metallurgy  is  by  far  the  best  work  that  i By  HENRY  SII  AW,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “ Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages," 

“ Illuminated  Ornaments,”  Ac.  Ac. 

, • • • . • Mr-  Shaw  progresses  with  unrivalled  perfection  in 

his  Decorative  Arts  of  tlic  Middle  I Ages.  His  plates,  representing 
the  splendid  triptich  of  the  work  of  Limoges, .'exhibited  in  the  col- 
lection  formed  at  the  ’ Adelphi,’  and  some  gorgeous  tissues,  well 
worthy  of  imitation,  surpass  nny  of  his  former  works.  Its  very 
moderate  price,  and  the  singular  beauty  of  the  plates,  should  ren- 
der it  extensively  acceptable  to  the  admirers  of  ancient  art,”— 
Journal  of  the  A rclueolopical  Institute.  Dec.  1850. 

*»*  Parts  XI.  and  XI f.  arc  published  this  day.  Subscribers 
are  reminded  to  complete  their  conies. 

AVILLIAM  PICKERING.  177,  Piccadilly. 


inent  items  in  the  expense  of  publishing.  The 
nly'rcquiresto  be  more  generally  known,  to  be 
lore  extensively  practised.  The  publishers  have  every  confidence 
in  believing  that  the  present  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
fer with  pride  to  the  Notices  appended,  which  have  been  received 
from  Journals  which  are  universally  acknowledged  as  first-class 
authorities  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Fine  Arts.  At  the 


MAUNDER’S  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 
The  Five  Treasuries,  price  10s.  each,  fop.  8vo.  cloth  ; or 
bouud  in  embossed  roan. 

'HE  


time,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  beauty  of  the  plates,  and  j the  introduction  of 


THE  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE, 

and  Library  of  Reference;  a Compendium  of  Universal 
Knowledge. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREA- 
SURY; a copious  Portable  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the 
Belles-Lettres. 

THE  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

or,  a Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.  With  900  Wood 
Engravings. 

THE  HISTORICAL  TREASURY;  an  Outline 

of  Universal  History : with  the  separate  History  of  cverv  Nation. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY;  com- 
prising above  12,000  Memoire.  New  and  carefully  revised  Edition 
’1851) ; corrected  throughout  and  extended  to  the  Present  Time  by  ! 

-1.0  Infl-nguntinn  nf  naff  n..r.,aw,,|8  additional  LiVC“ 


REID’S  SURVEYOR’S  AND  BUILDER’S  PRECEPTOR. 
.Complete  in  One  Volume,  price  18s.  cloth. 

HPHE  YOUNG  SURVEYOR’S  PRE- 

CEPTOR:  a clear  and  comprehensive  Analysis  of  the  Art 
of  Architectural  Mensuration;  being  a familiar  practical  system 
by  which  the  student  may  teach  himself  to  ascertain  correctly  the 
dimensions,  quantities,  and  value  of  every  description  of  builders’ 
work.  To  which  is  prefixed.  Instructions  for  making  out  Bills  of 
Quantities,  Specifications.  Ac.  Illustrated  and  simplified  by  plans, 
sections,  diagrams,  Ac.  With  a Glossary  of  Terms. 

Bv  JOHN  REID,  Surveyor. 

London  : AYLOTT  and  JONES,  8,  Paternoster-row. 

*»'  The  entire  stook  of  the  work  was  purchased  of  the  Author 
by  the  Publishers,  Aylott  and  Jones. 


the  elegance  of  the  binding,  render  it  a fit  ornament  for  the  draw 
mg-room  table. 

' The  work  of  Mr.  Ashley  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the  amateur. 
The  text  is  accompanied  by  some  very  beautiful  examples,  etched 
With  great  delicacy,  but  very  effective.”— Art-Journal. 

“ This  is  a very  interesting  little  publication,  containing  instme- 
tions  on  the  use  of  the  etching  needle,  grounds,  biting,  liquids,  Ac. 
It  takes  its  origin,  the  preface  informs  ns.  in  the  prevailing  fashion 
for  ladies,  from  the  Sovereign  downwards,  to  amuse  themselves  in 
the  occupation  of  etcliiug.  The  author  has  defined  the  processes 
with  much  clearness.  The  etchings  which  accompany  his  observa- 
tions possess  great  merit.  They  are  in  a variety  of  styles,  and  com- 
prehend landscape,  marine  subjects,  aud  figures,  many  executed 
with  much  beauty.  The  trees  in  the  Frontispiece  are  touched  with 

?eat  spirit ; so  are  the  pollard  willows  in  Plate  I II.  The  ruins  in 
lateV.  arc  effective.  The  second  subject  in  Plate  VII.  is  very 
elegant ; the  distance  in  Plate  IX.  excellent  The  anatomy  of  tlic 
trees  in  Plate  X.  is  given  with  great  feeliug  and  core ; and  a very 
effective  subject  of  landscape  and  animals  is  Plate  XII."— Athe- 
nceunu 

“ This  series  unmistakeahly  comprises  some  of  the  most  brilliant, 
the  most  exquisitely  rendered,  aud  by  far  the  most  effective  modem 
productions  of  this  interestimj  braiicn  of  art  we  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining.  The  letter-press  instruction  is  con- 
veyed clearly  and  agreeably,  and  the  getting-up  of  the  volume  is 
perfection  itself,  whilst  its  binding  is  at  once  rich  and  daintily 
elegant.''— Magazine  of  Science. 

.London  : J.  A D.  A.  DARLING,  126,  Bishopsgate-street. 
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Londou  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  aud  LONGMANS. 

MR.  THOMAS  TATE'S  NEW  WORKS. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS; 

_ containing  various  original  aud  useful  Formula;,  spe- 
.ially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  nnd  Cast  Iron 
Beams,  Ac. 

Bv  TIIOMAS  TATE. 

Of  Kneller  Training  College,  Twickenham  ; lale  Mathematical 
Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  » lie  National  Society's 
Training  College,  Battersea  ; Author  of  “ Exercises  on  Mechanics 
aud  Natural  Philosophy,"  Ac. 

“ The  book  contains  the  results  of  new 
presented  in  a small  compass.” — Spectato. . 

"The  notation  appeal's  to  be  well  chosen,  nnd  the  formula;  are 
neat,  perspicuous,  aud  convenient  for  use.  — The  book,  we  think, 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  practical  engineer."— Philoso- 
phical Magazine. 

Bv  the  same  Author,  in  the  press. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANICAL  PHI- 
LOSOPHY applied  to  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  I2mo. 
W oodcuts. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM.  I2mo. 

with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Price  3s.  fid. 

Loudon:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  AND  LONGMANS. 


mportant  knowledge 


T1 


A NEW  AND  SPLENDID  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  TO 
BE  ISSUED  BY  JOHN  CASSELL. 

On  Saturday,  the  7th  of  June,  will  be  published,  price  Twopence, 
the  Fir-t  Number  of 

^HE  ILLUSTRATED  EXHIBITOR: 

_ . _ Tribute  to  the  World’s  Industrial  Jubilee. 

The  object  of  this  really  national  work  is  to  enable  every  family 
to  possess,  at  tlic  cheapest  possible  cost,  a monumental  record  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  world's  history.  The 
work,  as  it  proceeds,  will  form  handsome  volumes,  filled  with 
engravings,  executed  in  the  first  style  of  art;  giving  the  most  per- 
fect and  compendious  view  of  the  Great  Exhibition— its  history, 
construction  of  the  building,  and  historical  and  moral  associations ; 
besides  comprising  engravings  of  the  most  noticeable  objects  in 
machinery,  manufactures,  natural  produce,  and  works  of  art 
Thus,  in  one  view,  will  be  exhibited  the  comparative  superiority  of 
each  nation,  and  the  influence  of  this  great  idea  in  promoting 
Britain's  greatness,  and  advancing  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  the  intention  of  JOHN  CASSELL  to  render 
this  work  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  pictorial  literature,  both 
for  cheapness  and  excellence. 

The  ILLUSTRATED  EXHIBITOR  will  be  publishedin  Weekly 
Numbers,  price  Twopence,  and  Monthly  Parts  (of  Four  Numbers), 
with  an  elegant  wrapper,  price  Eightpence. 

Orders  should  lie  given  at  once  to  secure  the  First  Number, 
as  there  is  every  probability  that  the  sale  will  be  very  extensive. 

No.  1 will  be  ready  with  the  Magazines  for  June. 

London  : JOHN  CASSELL,  335,  Strand,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  nre  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  nd- 
vantages  gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policiM  are 
granted  by  this  Office— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  llXIOivL, 
Secretary.  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


ALL  POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE. 

English  ami  Cambrian  life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

!).  New  Bridge->treet,  IJlackfriars. 

Declined  lives  at  equitable  r.tes.  , 

Policies  of  five  years  standing  not  void  in  cases  of  suicide. 
Medical  men  remunerated  iunll  cases. 

liinns  granted  on  personal  and  other  security  on  terms  more 
advantageous  to  the  borrower  than  in  any  other  office. 

Annuities  and  Endowments  granted  oil  the  most  advnn  ageous 
terms.  . , . 

Prompt  pnvmcnt  of  all  c aims  . „ , . . 

CHARLES  W.  HEVAN,  Resident  Manager  and  Actuary. 

Professional  life  assurance 

COMPANY. 

Admitting  on  equal  terms  persons  of  every  class  and  degree  to 
all  its  benefits  and  advantages. 

Capital.  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Pounds. 
Chairman-Major  HENRY  STONES. 
Deputy-chairman- JAMES  ANDREW  DURHAM,  L-q. 
With  upwards  of  Fourteen  Hundred  Shareholders. 

There  are  two  important  clauses  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  by 
Which  the  directors  have  power  to  appropriate  one-tenth  of  the 

entire  profits  of  the  company:-  . .. 

lst  —For  the  relief  of  aged:  and  distressed  parties  assured  for  life, 
who  have  paid  five  ye  <rs'  premiums,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

2nd— For  the  relief  of  aged  and  distressed  original  proprietors, 
assured  or  not.  their  widows  and  orphans,  together  with  0 per  cent 
per  annum  on  ttie  capital  originally  invested  by  them. 

All  policies  indisputable  and  free  of  stamp  duty. 

Rates  of  premium  extremely  moderate. 

No  extra  charge  for  going  to  or  residing : atjm time  of Peace' 
Australasia,  Bermuda.  Madeira,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  tl.e 
British  North  American  Colonies. 

Medical  men  in  all  cases  remunerated  for  their  report. 
Assurances  granted  against  paralysis,  blindness,  accidents,  in- 
sanity.  and?veTy  other  affliction,  bodily  and  mental,  at  moderate 

rSAbberal  commission  allowed  to  agents. 

Annual  premium  for  assuring  ICO!.,  namely  : - 

i8l^S  I ! « , 

Prospectuses,  with  tables  and  fullest  information,  may  he  ha  1 at 
tho  offices  of  the  Company,  or  of  any  of  their  agents. 

ApplicnHons  frir^agcneiM^^q,  jjcsjljent  jianttger  nn.j  Actuary. 
Offices,  76,  Chcapside,  London. 

THE  GENERAL  LIFE  and  FIRE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY.— Establi-hed  1887.— Empowered 
by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament-Si,  King  William-strcct,  London  ; 
and  21,  St  David-31  rect,  Ediuburgh. 

CAPITAL-ONE  MILLION. 

George  Bousficld.  Esq.  | Charles  Hindley.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas Challis.  Esq..  Alderman  Thomas  Piper.  Esq. 

Jacob  George  Cope,  Esq.  Uioraas  B Simpson,  Epq. 

John  Dixon,  Esq.  H';u.  Charles  P.  ViUiers,  M.P. 

Joseph  Fletcher.  Esq.  | John  WiRcs.  Lsq.^ 

Richard  Hollier,  Esq. 


I Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 


Secretary— Thomas  Price,  LLP.  Actuary  —David  Oughton,  Ecq. 
Surveyors  — John  Davies.  Esq.  : James  Harrison,  Esq. 
Solicitor.— Stepheu  Walters.  Esq. 

Annual  Premiums  for  the  Assurance  of  100 L payable  at  death. 


1 16  8 


>ngst  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Com- 


The  following 
pany 

I Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility,  am 
emptiou  from  the  mutual  liabilities  of  partnership. 

II.  Payment  of  claims  guaranteed  hy  a capital  of  1,000, 0001 

In  the  LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— 1.  Assurances  " ‘ 
participating  and  non-participating  table.*,  on  as< 
scending  scales,  for  short  periods,  and  by  policies  ju 


inline  and  de- 
nd  hy  policies  pavalile  at  the 
ages  of  65,  60. 55,  or  53.  or  previously  in  the  event  of  death 

2.  Premiums  paid  annually,  half  yearly,  or  quarterly,  in  a 

limited  number  of  payments,  in  one  mm,  or  on  increasing  or 
decreasing  scales.  ......  ... 

3.  Policies  on  the  participating  scale  immediately  interested  in 

the  profits  of  the  Company.  , ...  . _ ., 

. 5™  . — » i. . oq  satisfactory  evidence 


it  foi felted  by  duelling,  suicide. 


4.  The  age  of  the  assured  admitted, 
being  presented. 

5.  Policies  assigned  as  seen 

or  the  execution  of  judicial ... — ----•  ...  ... 

In  the  FIRE  DEPARTMENT -Houses,  furniture,  stock  in 
trade,  mills,  merchandise,  shipping  in  docks,  rent,  and  risks  o.  all 
descriptions  insured  at  moderate  rates. 

Loans  from  loot. to  1,0001.  advanced  on  Personal  security,  and  the 
deposit  of  a Life  Policy  to  he  effected  hy  the  borrower. 

A liberal  commission  allowed  to  solicitors,  auctioneers,  and 
surrey 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Recent- 

street:  City  Branch:  2.  Royal  Exchange  buildings.— 
Established  1806  Policy-holders’  Capital,  l.l '10,8131.  Annual 
Income.  150,0001.  Bonuses  declared,  748.000 1.  Claims  paid  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  2,001,4501 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 
THnF.crons. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  SHERMAN.  Chairman. 

IIENRY  BLENCOWE  CHURCHILL,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

William^ Ostler,  Esq. 


Henry  R.  Alexander.  Es 
George  Dacre.  Esq. 

William  Judd.  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  1).  King  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 
Thomas  Mai  " ~ 


Apsley  Pellatt.  Esq. 

George  Round.  Esq. 
Frederick  Squire.  Esq 
William  Henry  Stone.  ...... 

Capt.  William  John  AVillia 


J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq..  Managing  Direetoi 
Physician.— John  Maclean.  M.P  , F.S.S.,  20,  Upper  Montngue- 
strcct.  Montague-squarc. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  ore  divided  aming  tin 
Insured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


I £.  ! £.  a d. 

1S06  2,530  I 7!)  10  10  extinguished. 

1811  1.000  1 88  19  2 ditto 

1813  1,000  1 34  16  10  ditto 


increased  annually. 


T ONDON  Assurance  CORPORATION 

sJ  (established  by  ROYAL  CHANTER,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  1720). 

FOR  LIFE.  FIRE.  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Head  Office,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange. 

Branch  Office.  No.  10,  Regent-street. 

Actuary.— PETER  HARDY.  Esq..  F.R.S. 

THIS  ColtPOIt  AT  I "N  hiis  effected  ASSURANCES  on  LIVES 
for  a period  of  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  YEARS. 
FIRE  INSURANCES  effeoted  at  moderate  rates  upon  every 


description  of  property 

MARINE  INSURANCES  at.  the  current  premiums  ol 
JOHN  LAURENCE.  Sei 


of  the  day. 


HEALTHY  AND  UNHEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8.  New  Coventry-strect, 
Loicestcr-squarc,  London;  and  1.8.  Rue  Tronchct,  Paris ; incor- 
porated undertlic  7lh  and  8th  Viet.  cap.  110. 

This  Company  assu-es  Diseased  os  well  an  Healthy  Lives. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 

The  Board  meets  every  Thursday  at  2 o'clock  Pro-pectuses. 
proposals,  and  nnv  information  furnished  on  application  to  the 
Actuary  or  Sccrc,ary.wij  T iA^  HENRY  ARCHER,  Actuary. 

WILLIAM  Noll  HIS.  Secretary. 


Total  with  nddi- 


LOANS  ON  EQUITABLE  TERMS. 

f ONDON  MUTUAL  LIFE  and  GUA- 

0 J BANTER  SOCIETY.  Head  Offices.  63.  Moorgntc-strect 
London.  Incorporated  l>v  Act  of  Parliament,  with  a Guarantee 
Fund  of  50,OW(  Loans  granted  upon  approved  personal  or  other 
se  . airily,  in  connection  with  a life  assurance,  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years.  A pplioiiti.ns  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and 
endorsed  - Private.”  will  he  regarded  as  strictly  confidential,  and 

inert  with  attention.  Prospectuses,  tables  of  rates,  terms  of 
honesty  guarantee,  and  every  other  information,  on  application  at 
the  Society's  Offices.  By  Order, 

GEORG!  WILSON,  Chairman. 
JOSEPH  TURK  Ell.  Vice-Chairman. 
March.  1851.  IIENR1  C.  EIFFE, Secretary. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  from 
persons  of  respectability  and  industrial  energy  of  character. 


B.  WHITE  and  SONS  advise  purchasers 

I of  PORTLAND  CEMENT  to  ascertain  if  an  article  now 
i under  that  name  at  n reduced  price  be  the  real  Portland 
nt  or  a spurious  imitation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a Lias  Lime. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  madein  London 

X 3k  from  the  Stone  supplied  'from  the  Mulirrave  estate,  is  well 
i for  its  quick  setting  proper-tic*  and  tine  natural  colour 
have  distinguished  it  for  many  years  as  the  best  Cement  for 


which  have  distinguished  it  for  many  . 

Casting  and  nil  ornamental  purpose*.  — Manufacturers, 
WHITE  and  SONS.  Millbank-street,  Westmi: 


J.  B. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  are  employed  very  advantageously  in 
place  of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves,  and  panel  mouldings 
and  for  in-door  flooring,  instead  of  stone.  The  peculiar  properties 
of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases; where  ex 
petition  and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential.— J.  B.  W HITE  and 
SONS.  Millbank-street-.  Westminster.  Patentees  of  KEENE'.- 
Cement.  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

_ bv.T.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  11  the  properties  of 
the  best  llomnn  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
' wholly  resisting  frost.  When  i:  ’ " J — 

--‘umgTccn  in  damp  situa, 

. yed  as  an  hydraulic  moi - . - - - , 

four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  hy 
-ini  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
.oman  Cement  with  but  one  measure  of  sm  This  superior  con- 
ceting  power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
oint  it  out  as  the  fittest  material  for  bunding  sea  and  embank- 
ment walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  resistcncc  to  water  are 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SON'S,  Millbank-street,  Wcst- 
linster,  and  36,  Sccl-street.  Liverpool. 


(ORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

AT  Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD.  — CIIAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 
Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  hy  WILLIAM  ASPDIN.  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN.  and  Co.  request 
Terence  to  No.  296,  pace  491  ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  385.  pages 
.13  and  351,  of  “The  Builder."  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  tlicir  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  Thames  Tunnel 

to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementif1 

qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  oi 
Cement;  it  does  not  vegetate,  oxydate.  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS.  ASPDIN.  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory. 
Northflcet.  Kent, and  their  Wharf.Ore.at  Scotland-yard.W hitehall ; 
also  at  their  DcpOt,  46,  Hanover-strcct.  Liverpool. 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS.  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  I>A YS.  — CHARLES  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  Patentees.  Nine  Elms.  London. 


GREAVES’S  PORTLAND,  ROMAN,  and 

LIAS  CEMENTS.— The  abive  possess  every  cementitious 
property,  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  are  unequalled  for  all  hydraulic 
purposes. 

GREAVES'S  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

FREEMAN  and  RICHARDSON,  Agents, 
ice,  Warwick.  6.  South-wharf.  Paddington. 


R 


OMAN  CEMENT  and  PLASTER  of 

PARIS  WORKS. 

THOS.  FREEN  and  CO.. 

Manufacturers  of  ROMAN  CEMENT.  PLASTER  of  PARIS, 
and  GROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

TUSCANY  WHARF,  Regent’s  Canal,  King.riand-road,  LONDON. 
DEPOTS— QUEEN'S  WHARF,  Great  Cambrulge-strcct,  Hack- 

„ KING'S  WHARF.  New  Wharf-road,  Battle-bridge. 
No.  3 WHARF.  PADDINGTON. 

N.B.  LATHS.  TILES.  PAVING  BRICKS.  PLASTERERS 
HAIR,  ARTIFICIAL  STONE.  POTTERY  WARE,  Ac.  Ac. 


MARTIN'S  PATENT 

FIRE-PROOF  AND  ORNAMENTAL  CEMENT. 

ALL  INTERNAL  PURPOSES  WHERE  PLASTERING 
IS  REQUIRED. 

This  invaluable  Cement  has  now  been  before  the  public  so  many 
years,  and  obtained  so  high  a standing  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
have  used  it.  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  its  merits. 
Messrs.  STEVENS  and  SON.  however,  feel  called  upon  to  observe, 
that  from  the  greater  extent  of  surface  which  a given  quantity  of 
MARTIN'S  will  cover,  as  compared  with  other  Cements  for  in- 
ternal use,  there  will  be  found  a gain  of  161  per  cent,  in  material, 
full  7 per  cent,  less  in  price,  with  an  additional  saving  in  labour  of 
10  per  cent.,  by  its ollowingabout  forty  minutesfor  working,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  other  cements  of  a similar  nature, 
therefore  worked  with  creatcr  facility,  making  together  the  enor- 
mous saving  of  full  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT. ; its  advan- 
tages therefore  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  .Specimens,  showing  its 
beauty,  hardness,  and  applicability  to  nil  plain  and  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  seen  ; and  the  Cement,  in  any  quantity,  obtained 
of  Messrs.  ST  EVENS  and  SON, at  their  Plasterand  Cement  Work3, 
186.  Drurv-lane,  London  —Manufactory,  Derwent  Mill,  Derby. 

N.B.  This  Cement  will  receive  paint  or  paper  in  a few  hours 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  by  the  plasterers. 


JOHNS  and  CO.’S 

PATENT  PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 
WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvomen  ti 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  as  possessing 
every  advantage  over  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  Water  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  butmay  be 
tinted  to  any  other-DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF-is  perfectly  dry  in 
twentv-fonr  hours,  and.  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  Workhouses,  Barracks, 
Schools.  Prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt.  will  cover  250  square  yards.  It  will 
keep  good  for  years,  and  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 
FECT  SAFETY. 

JOHNS  and  CO.'S  STUCCO  CEMENT.— This  cement,  from 
the  great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as 
well  as  external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its 
kiud  ; it  has  no  caustic  qualities;  may  be  painted  or  papered 
In  a few  davs  ; never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone  : and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application 
to  stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally. 
Numerous  testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  may 
be  obtained,  on  application  to  the  Sole  Agent.  PHILIP  HARE, 
at  the  Warehouse,  23.  Steel-yard,  Uppor  Tharaes-street  A liberal 
allowance  to  wholesale  dealer 


JIME  WORKS,  WOULDHAM,  near 

-A  ROCHESTER. 

THOS.  FREEN  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  builders,  contractor, 
and  others,  that,  they  have  purchased  the  LIME  WORKS  at 
WOULDHAM.  on  tiie  MEDWAY,  of  Mr.  J.  W.  LINDRIDGE, 
and  are  now  prepared  to  supply  GREY.  CHALK,  and  FLARE 
LIME  upon  very  reasonable  terms,  either  by  the  barge  direct 
from  their  Works,  or  in  small  quantities  from  tlicir  Wharfs, 
viz.,  TUSCANY  WHARF,  REGENT’S  CANAL,  KINGSLAND- 
ROA1).  London;  QUEEN'S  WHARF.  Great  Oambridge-street, 
inegVPV.HOAn-  KINCS  WHARF.  NEW  WHARF  ROAD. 


<n.REY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers, 

xjw  Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  Ueieatc.  beg  to  offer  to 
Builders  and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  6a.  Od.  per  Yard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  0d.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto 3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 

all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’ Arms  and  Croydon  Stations,  and 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cosh  on  delivery:- 7s  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works  ; Ss.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles  ; in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  off,  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  char.-ed  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  Best —Address.  'Merstham,  near  Reigato,  Croydon ; or  Youl’8- 
placc.  Old  Kent-road.  


6.  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — FREEMAN 

and  RICIIARDSDN  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  bring  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  'a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements!.  It  posmsscs  extraordinary  cementiteons  qualities, 
resists  l lac  notion  of  frost  and  hea‘,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
•v  her  Cement ; does  not  voiretial-e,  turn  green,  or  crack,  combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  propertie*  stamp  it  at.  once  ns  the 
first  Cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualitic*  are 
requisite  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement,  can  be.  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  ha-1  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R 
GREAVES.  Esq  . at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 


all  par 
trade. 

IRC 

ft. 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  he  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
CO,  Regent-street. 


...  OMAN  and  other  CEMENTS. — Manu- 

6.^*  factored  by  J.  M.  BLACIIFIELD.  successor  to  the  patrn- 
i.-i'.s.  PARKER  and  WYATT,  who.  in  1796,  firri  introduced 
PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT,  which  lias  now  for  upwards  of 
rift-.-  years  been  oxtenrive'y  used  in  most  of  the  public  and  private 
buildings  and  other  works  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  Among  the  more  recent  works  in  tills  country  where  it 
has  been  largely  employed  since  the  present  proprietor  became 
the  manufacturer,  may  lie  named  tho  Lyceum  and  St.  James’s 
Thca'res.  the  Carlton,  Reform,  an  i Army  and  Navy  Club  Houses, 
'be  Loudon  Dorks  tin;  Thames  Tunnel,  the  Winter  Palace,  St. 
IVersburgh.  the  British  Museum,  the  York  Minster,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  Nelson  Column,  and  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. When  properly  applied,  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  econo- 
mical Cement  for  hydraulic  works  known  ; and,  when  used  as  a 
st  ucco,  it  will  resist  the  action  of  heat  and  frost,  and  preserve  walls 
from  damp.  As  a mortar  for  brickwork,  it  surpasses  anv  other 
material. and  is  NEARLY  AS  CHEAP  FOR  SUCH  WORK  AS 
MORTAR  MADE  OF  ORDINARY  LIME.  Tairas,  an  Hydraulic 
Lime,  for  setting  masonry  where  slow  indurations  is  important,  so 
e.s  to  allow  fir  the  settlement  of  work.  A Cement  of  extraordinary 
tenacity  and  hydraulic  properties,  and  with  which  the  most  ancient 
works  in  Lancashire  have  been  execut'd.  Hame'in's  Patent 
Mastic,  or  Oil  Ceoien',  which  may  be  painted  immediately  after 
use.  Also  Martin's  Cement,  Keene’s  Cerent.  Portland  Cement 
Genuine  Plaster  of  Paris,  prepared  from  the  purest  gypsum,  and  of 
anv  degree  of  fineness  require  1.  Chimney-pots.  Trusses,  Pan 
Tiles.  Ac. — Manufactory,  Mill-wall.  Popin'.  DcpOts.  Commcrc'a'- 
road.  Lambeth,  and  l’addington-basin.  Counting-house,  3,  New 
London -street,  Mark-lane,  Ci:r. 


Brick,  Cement.  Lime  and  Tile  Wharf, 
Greaves's  Blue  Lias  Lime  and  Cement, 

6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington  Basin. 

LIAS  CEMENT  is  a beautiful  Bath-stone 

colour,  free  from  vegetation,  does  not  crack,  is  well  adapted 
for  every  description  of  Modelling  and  Casting,  and  all  liydraulio 
purposes. 

LIAS  LIME 

As  Concrete  and  Mortar  for  Foundations.  Sewers,  Dock  Walls,  &c., 
is  far  superior  to  any  other  cement,  or  lime,  as  it  sets  as  hard  as 
stone  under  water,  and  is  thoroughly  impervious  to  damp  or  wet. 
The  following  are  a few  of  the  places  where  its  efficacy  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  : — 

The  Tunnels,  Bridges,  Docks.  Stations, |and  all  the  foundations 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 

J.  and  L.  Cubitt,  Esqs.,  Engineers. 

All  works  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 

I.  K.  Iln us  hi..  Esq  , Engineer. 

The  London  and  Brighton,  ami  South  Coast  Extension, 

F.  Hooo,  Esq  , Engineer. 

The  London  and  Birmingham, 

— Dockeh.iy,  Esq.,  Engineer. 

Leith  Ilaibourand  Docks, 

J.  M.  Resdel,  Esq.,  Engineer. 

Birkenhead  Dooks,  Ditto. 

Works  at  Yarmouth. 

Messrs.  Walker  and  Burgess.  Engineers. 
Ilungerford,  Windsor,  and  D.atchet  Improvement  Bridges, 

T.  Page,  Esq..  Engineer. 

Woolwich  and  Chatham  Dockyards. 

The  London  and  St.  Katherine's  Docks, 

Gko.  Aitcheson.  Esq.,  Engineer. 

Liverpool  Docks,  and  Ramsgate  Harbour,  Grand  Junction, 
Regent's,  and  other  Canals;  Imperial,  Commercial,  and  other  Gas 
Works;  East  London  Grand  Junction,  Chelsea,  West  Middlesex, 
and  other  Water  Work5. 

Exchange,  Coal  Exchange,  City  Prison,  Billingsgate  Improve- 
ment, ana  other  w .rks, 

J.  B.  Bunking,  Esq , Architect. 

Sewers  in  the  Metropolitan  District, 

F.  Forster,  Esq.,  Engineer. 

County  Asylum,  Co'noy  Hatoh, 

W.  Dankes,  Esq.,  Arohitoct. 

Emham  Hall,  Oxon. 

C.  Barry,  Esq.,  Architect. 

Shuckburgh  Hall, 

H.  E.  Kendall,  Esq..  Archit:ct. 

Mansions  at  Kensington. 

J.  Elghr,  Esq  . Architect. 

Athenaeum  Club  House,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  years  with- 
out any  visible  effect.  FREEMAN  and  RICHARDSON. 
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IIE  work  which  has  been  recently 
published  by  Mr.  T.  Hudson 
Turner,  called,  “ Some  Account 
of  Domestic  Architecture  in 
England,  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,”*  contains 
much  curious  information,  and  shows,  amongst 
other  things,  how  slowly  improvements  go  on, 
and  what  little  advance  has  really  been  made 
since  the  last-named  period  : in  some  respects, 
indeed,  there  has  been  positive  retrogression. 
The  work  consists  of  287  pages,  and  contains 
a large  number  of  engravings.  Although  it 
purports  to  commence  from  the  Conquest,  the 
author  sketches,  in  his  introduction,  the  pro- 
gress of  domestic  architecture  in  England 
previously,  so  far  as  the  scanty  materials  to  be 
found  will  serve.  The  villas  and  town  houses 
of  the  Roman  colonists  were  generally  built  on 
the  same  plan  that  prevailed  in  Italy, — the 
Reman  and  all  other  people  copied  one 
another,  and  changes,  more  apparent  to  us 
than  themselves,  were  made  imperceptibly  and 
at  long  intervals, — and  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  domestic  architecture  was  carried 
to  any  considerable  pitch  of  refinement 
by  the  Romans  in  England.  Some  of 
the  remains  of  villas  (with  pavements  and 
wall  decorations)  found  in; 'this  country 
would  justify  a better  opinion  in  this  respect 
than  Mr.  Turner  entertains  : foundations  have 
been  opened  indicating  buildings  of  great 
•extent  and  magnificence.  That  the  multitude 
were  ill-lodged  we  agree  with  him  in  believ- 
ing ; and  in  this  respect  it  is,  namely,  the 
•extension  to  the  many  of  advantages  enjoyed 
’by  the  few,  that  advance  has  been  made  in  mo- 
dern times.  When  the  Saxon  came,  he  found 
better  buildings  than  he  had  been  used  to, 
or  than  he  was  able  to  imitate  when  others 
were  needed.  A hall  for  feasting  his  retainers 
was  his  great  need : this  was  mostly  built  of 
wood  and  thatched  with  reeds,  or  roofed 
with  wooden  shingles.  The  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  centre,  and  the  lord  and  his  “ hearth- 
imen”  (expressive  term),  sat  by  it  while  the 
iraeal  was  there  cooked. 

The  reader  of  Saxon  history  will  remember 
ithe  beautiful  comparison  made  of  one  of  King 
Edwin’s  chieftains  in  the  discussion  of  the 
■reception  to  be  given  to  the  missionary  Pauli- 
tnus,  and  which  was  recently  quoted  by  Mr. 
iWright  in  the  Art-Journal.  “ The  present  life 
[of  man,  0 king,”  he  says,  “seems  to  me,  in  com- 
parison of  that  time  which  is  unknown  to  us, 
Hike  to  the  swift  flight  of  a sparrow  through  the 
shall  where  you  sit  at  your  meal  in  winter,  with 
cyour  chiefs  and  attendants,  warmed  by  a fire 
imade  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  whilst  storms 
f)f  rain  or  snow  prevail  without:  the  sparrow, 
ylying  in  at  one  door,  and  immediately  out  at 
[another,  whilst  he  is  visible  is  safe  from  the 
ivintry  storm ; but  after  this  short  space  of 
li’air  weather,  he  immediately  vanishes  out  of 
orour  sight  into  the  dark  winter  from  which  he 
aiad  emerged.” 

! Internally  the  walls  of  the’hall  were  covered 
* Oxford  and  London : J.  H.  Parker,  1851. 


with  hangings  or  tapestry,  which  were  called 
in  Anglo-Saxon  wah-hrcegel,  or  wah-rift,  wall 
clothing.  These  appear  sometimes  to  have 
been  mere  plain  cloths,  but  at  other  times 
they  were  richly  ornamented,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  embroidered  with  historical  subjects. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Saxon  period 
houses  were  generally  built  of  wood,  and  a 
carpenter  is  described  as  “ making  houses  and 
bowls.”  London,  indeed,  was  mainly  a city 
of  wood  up  to  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 

Saxon  buildings  doubtless  exhibited  some 
coarse  decorative  features : — 

“The  introduction  of  painting  is  commonly 
said,  on  the  authority  of  Beda,  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  seventh  century;  but  his  words 
may  be  understood  to  refer  only  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  : indeed,  it  is  probable 
they  allude  simply  to  the  first  application  of 
that  species  of  decoration  to  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  It  is  obvious  that  people  who  pos- 
sessed a sufficient  knowledge  of  colours  to 
enable  them  to  paint  one  class  of  objects  were 
likely  to  apply  the  same  skill  to  another;  and 
it  seems  incontestable  that  the  Saxons  painted 
their  vessels  in  very  remote  times.  That 
exterior  ornaments  were  sometimes  given  to 
domestic  buildings  in  Saxon  times,  scarcely 
admits  of  doubt:  the  ‘pinnacled  hall’  is  a 
phrase  which  occurs  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf : 
from  another  passage  in  the  same  work,  we 
may  gather  that  the  roof  of  a Saxon  hall  had  a 
high  pitch,  and  was  sometimes  covered  with  a 
better  material  than  thatch  : ‘ he  went  to  the 
hall,  stood  on  the  steps,  and  beheld  the  steep 
roof  with  gold  adorned.’  It  hardly  admits  of 
reasonable  doubt,  however,  that  some  edifices, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  were  built 
during  the  latter  centuries  of  Saxon  dominion, 
of  stone,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Roman,  or 
rather  Romanesque  style.” 

Mr.  Turner  does  not  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  drawings  on  Saxon  MSS.  as  autho- 
rities : — • 

“ Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in 
style  perceptible  among  them,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  artists  generally  worked  after  certain 
admitted  standards  of  design,  which  seem  to 
have  been  furnished  originally  by  the  Greek 
school,  to  which  later  additions  were  made 
from  time  to  time.  This  conventional  style  of 
drawing  lasted  till  the  twelfth  century ; and 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  architec- 
tural details  in  works  of  that  age  and  those 
which  occur  in  writings  two  centuries  older. 
Occasionally  also  we  may  perceive  a strong 
tinge  of  Saracenic  character  in  Saxon  delinea- 
tions of  buildings  : this  may  be  remarked, 
particularly  in  a drawing  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, in  the  celebrated  Benedictional  of 
St.  iEthelwold,  where  the  blessed  Virgin  is 
seated  under  a porch,  covered  by  a dome, 
wholly  in  the  Arabian  style.*  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  architectural  decorations  in 
the  same  manuscript,  as  the  acanthus-leaved 
capitals  and  bases  of  columns,  are  drawn  with 
a grace  and  freedom  to  which  there  could  have 
been  no  parallel  in  any  English  building 
extant,  when  those  drawings  were  made,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  tenth  century.  Still,  although 
too  much  credit  is  not  to  be  given  to  early  il- 
luminations, they  frequently  present  minor 
details  which  were  undoubtedly  taken  by  the 
artists  from  objects  which  surrounded  them ; 
and  the  impression  left  on  the  mind,  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  various  examples,  will 
be,  that  much  of  the  Romanesque  style  pre- 
vailed in  some  domestic  buildings  erected  in 
this  country  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  that  a sub- 
stantially-built Saxon  hall  could  have  mate- 
rially differed  from  a Norman  hall  of  the  same 
period,  any  more  than  a Saxon  house  could 
have  differed  in  its  arrangement  from  a Norman 
house.  The  chief  difference  was,  probably, 
that  the  latter  had  an  upper  story,  a feature 
which  seems  to  have  been  uncommon  in  Eng- 
land until  late  in  the  twelfth  century.” 

When  speaking  of  the  absence  of  a chimney 
* Archaiologia,  vol.  xxiv.  pi.  x.  p.  50. 
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in  Saxon  drawings,  he  says,  “that  useful  in- 
vention appears  to  have  been  then  unknown 
in  England,  as  indeed  it  was  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  until  the  fifteenth  century.”  The 
chimney,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
unknown  in  England  till  that  date,  or  indeed 
several  centuries  before,  as  Mr.  Turner  him- 
self afterwards  points  out,  but  although  known 
it  was  used  only  in  special  cases.  Most  of  our 
readers  remember  the  fire-places  and  chimneys 
in  Rochester  Castle  (twelfth  century),  at  the 
Castle,  lledingham,  Essex,  and  numerous 
other  places.  Thus,  in  a very  interesting  series 
of  extracts,  from  records  called  the  “ Liberate 
Rolls,”  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  are  given  by  Mr.  Turner  at  the  end  of 
his  book,  and  which  refer  to  the  architectural 
works,  &c.  executed  by  order  of  Henry  III. 
(1216  to  1272),  the  orders  for  the  erection  of 
chimneys  constantly  occur.  For  example,  in 
1236,  the  king  orders  the  sheriff  of  Wilt- 
shire to  “cause  a certain  penthouse  to  be 
made  (at  Clarendon),  from  our  queen’s  cham- 
ber unto  the  said  queen’s  wardrobe,  which  is 
beneath  the  new  chapel,  and  a chimney  in  the 
same  wardrobe:”  and  in  the  same  year  he 
tells  Walter  de  Burgh  to  “ make  a certain 
penthouse,  with  a chimney,  at  the  head  of  our 
hall  at  Brill.”  Again,  in  1238,  he  tells  his 
bailiff  “ to  make  a certain  chimney  in  our 
great  wardrobe  at  Woodstock:”*  and  so 
throughout  the  records. 

The  Normans  applied  the  Roman  manner 
of  building  to  their  more  important  houses, 
as  well  as  to  ecclesiastical  structures, — to  which 
the  Saxons  had  perhaps  confined  it.  They 
continued  to  build  town-houses  of  wood  and 
clay  : — stone  houses  of  this  period,  such  as  we 
know  of  at  Lincoln  (the  “Jew’s  House”)  and 
Barnack,  were  exceptions  rather  than  examples 
of  the  general  manner  of  constructing  dwell- 
ings. Of  their  materials  for  building  our 
author  says : — 

“ The  stone  quarries  which  appear  to  have 
been  most  generally  used  in  the  twelfth  and 
following  century,  were  those  of  Caen,  Bou- 
logne, Pevensey,  Corfe,  Reigate,  Folkstone, 
and  that  of  Egremont,  in  Cumberland.  There 
were  of  course  numerous  other  quarries  which 
were  used  for  buildings  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  those  mentioned  above 
supplied  materials  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus  parts  of  Windsor  Castle  were  built  of 
Egremont  stone,  both  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
the  Second  and  of  Edward  the  Third  : con- 
sidering the  difficulty  and  expense  of  bringing 
it  by  sea  in  those  early  times,  this  material 
would  appear  to  have  been  then  greatly  es- 
teemed : at  present  it  is  believed  the  Egremont 
quarries  are  scarcely  known  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  stone  commonly  called  ‘ Kent- 
ish-rag’  was,  under  the  same  name,  exten- 
sively used  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  : in 
1282  the  gaol  of  Newgate  was  repaired  with 
‘ Kentish-rag;  ’ at  that  time  a boat-load  of  it 
cost  from  7s.  8d.  to  11s.  7d.  The  material 
used  for  finishing,  and  for  the  mullions  of 
windows,  is  usually  termed  free-stone,  and  was 
brought,  in  all  probability,  from  Corfe.  Caen 
stone*  appears  to  have  been  mainly  employed 
for  ashlar- work,  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
free-stone  of  Maidenestane,  or  Maidstone, 
occurs  in  one  record  of  this  period,  relating  to 
a private  building  in  London.” 

In  the  thirteenth  century  lime  was  sold  by 
the  bag  as  well  as  by  the  hundred-weight : 
in  preparing  it  for  mortar  it  was  mixed  with 


* In  this  year  the  king  orders  the  constable  of  the  Tower 
11  to  cause  the  walls  of  our  queen’s  chamber,  which  is 
within  our  chamber,  at  the  aforesaid  Tower,  to  be  white- 
washed and  pointed,  and  within  those  pointings  to  be 
painted  with  flowers ; and  cause  the  drain  of  our  private 
chamber  to  be  made  in  the  fashion  of  a hollow  column,  m 
our  well-beloved  servant  John  of  Ely  shall  more  fully  tell 
thee." 
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sand,  and  occasionally  with  pounded  tile,*  a 
fact  which  he  thinks  ought  to  tend  to  correct 
the  haste  with  which  some  antiquaries  pro- 
nounce fragments  of  mortar  in  which  that 
ingredient  appears,  wherever  they  may  occur 
in  mediaeval  buildings,  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 

Plasterers  and  whitewashers  ( ilealbatores ) 
arc  mentioned  in  the  “ London  Assize  ” of  the 
year  1212:  Westminster  Hall  was  white- 
washed for  the  coronation  of  Edward  I. 

And  then  as  to  masons  : — ■ 

“Among  the  workmen  employed  in  ancient 
times  we  find  the  masons,  or  cementarii,  sepa- 
rated into  classes  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  : they  were  cutters  and 
sculptors  of  free-stone;  layers,  or,  as  they 
were  termed  vernacularly,  ‘ leggeres and 
setters;  they  worked  either  by  the  piece,  or  at 
fixed  daily  wages,  with  an  extra  allowance  in 
some  cases,  as  ‘ metesilver,’  but  at  the  highest 
fixed  rate  of  daily  pay  no  ‘ metesilver,’  or 
corrody  was  given.  Besides  the  plasterers 
and  whitewashers,  to  whom  we  have  already 
alluded,  there  were  mud-stickers,  who  filled  up 
the  frame-work  of  timber  houses  with  mud- 
clay  ; and  besides  the  usual  assistant  labourers 
were  excavators  and  barrowmen.  In  extensive 
buildings  the  various  operatives  worked  in 
gangs  under  foremen  : such  gangs  sometimes 
consisted  of  twenty  men,  whose  foreman  was 
called  a vintenier  ( vintenarius ),  an  appellation 
which  was  given,  in  France,  in  alter  times,  to 
the  corporals  of  foot  companies.” 

The  iron  used  in  architectural  construction 
in  early  times  is  usually  termed  “ Spanish 
iron  the  same  material  continued  to  be  im- 
ported till  a comparatively  late  period.  Yet 
the  extensive  iron  works  of  the  forest  of  Dean, 
and  the  blooineries  of  Furness,  in  Lancashire, 
were  in  full  operation  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
There  is  also  another  sort  of  iron  mentioned  in 
accounts  of  the  thirteenth  century  : it  is  called 
“ Osmund’ ;”  the  signification  of  the  term  is 
not  very  obvious,  though  we  may  presume  it 
to  be  the  name  of  the  place  of  manufacture. 

The  architectural  designs  were  probably 
made  on  vellum;  the  masons’  moulds  were 
cut  in  wood ; the  Lewis  (called  in  early 
accounts  a Lowes),  and  the  crane,  were  well 
known  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and  most  of 
the  appliances  were  then  what  they  now  are. 

Lead  was  extensively  used  for  roofs  and 
gutters  in  the  twelfth  century.  As  to  metal 
work,  architecturally  applied,  Mr.  Turner 
says : — 

“ From  an  early  period,  in  fact  from  the 
tenth  century,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  all 
drawings  and  paintings  in  manuscripts,  iron  ' 
work  on  doors  presents  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter : the  bars  of  the  hinges  project  almost 
entirely  across  the  panel,  and  are  more  or  less 
floriated.  The  scutcheons  of  locks  are  fre- 
quently ornamented.  Padlocks,  however, 
appear,  according  to  Necham,  to  have  been  an 
ordinary  apparatus  for  securing  doors : he 
says,  ‘Jet  the  door  have  a pensile  lock.’  Nail- 
heads  are  rarely  represented,  in  early  drawings, 
on  the  surface  of  doors ; and  it  may  be  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  render  them  ornamental 
until  a later  date  : we  find  that  in  the  nineteenth 
of  Henry  II.,  25,000  great  nails,  with  heads, 
were  supplied  for  the  king’s  house  at  Win- 
chester, by  the  borough  of  Gloucester,  which, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  iron  forges  of  the  forest 
of  Dean,  was  the  Birmingham  of  the  middle 
ages.  As  in  the  case  of  lead,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  much  of  the  smith’s  work,  as  in 
bars,  hinges,  &c.  was  done  upon  the  spot.  In 
this  and  succeeding  centirriesthe  various  classes 
of  workmen  having  been  assembled,  their  em- 
ployer found  the  rough  material,  and  it  was 
worked  by  the  side  of  the  structure  to  which 
it  was  to  be  applied.  This  mode  of  proceed- 


*  Thus  in  the  items  lor  mortar,  in  the  account  of  the  re- 
pairs of  Newgate  in  12s 2 ; “In  the  purchase  of  broken 
tiles,  2s.  4[d.  In  four  score  and  four  bags  of  lime  7s.  In 
twelve  cart-loads  of  sand,  2s." 


ing  naturally  resulted  from  the  generally 
straitened  means  of  the  artificers  of  early 
times,  the  imperfect  division  of  labour,  and  also 
from  the  trouble  and  cost  of  obtaining  manu- 
factured articles  from  the  few  great  towns 
which  then  existed  in  this  country.* 

The  walls  were  frequently  plastered  and 
covered  with  tapestry.  There  is  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  style  in  which  houses  were 
built  in  the  twelfth  century  : — The  citizens  as- 
sembled, in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  L,  enacted  certain  regulations  “ for 
appeasing  the  contentions  which  sometimes 
arise  among  neighbours  touching  boundaries 
made  or  to  be  made  between  their  lands,  so 
that  such  disputes  might  be  settled  according 
to  that  which  was  then  provided  and  ordained. 
And  the  said  provision  and  ordinance  was 
called  an  Assize.”  We  learn  from  this  re- 
markable document,  that  in  ancient  times,  that 
is, in  times  anterior  to  the  year  1189,  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  was  built  of  wood,  the  houses 
being  roofed  with  straw,  reeds,  and  similar 
materials.  The  frequent  fires  which  took 
place  owing  to  this  mode  of  building,  and 
more  particularly  the  great  conflagration  in  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  which 
spread  from  London-bridge  to  the  church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  destroying  in  its  progress 
the  cathedral,  compelled  the  citizens  to  adopt 
some  measures  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  such 
a calamity.  Therefore,  says  the  Assize, 
“ many  citizens,  to  avoid  such  danger,  built 
according  to  their  mean9,  on  their  ground,  a 
stone  house,  covered  and  protected  by  thick 
tiles  against  the  fury  of  fire,  whereby  it  often 
happened  that  when  a fire  arose  in  the  city 
and  burnt  many  edifices,  and  had  reached 
such  a house,  not  being  able  to  injure  it,  it 
there  became  extinguished,  so  that  many 
neighbours’  houses  were  wholly  saved  from 
fire  by  that  house.” 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement  that  up  to  the 
first  of  Stephen,  houses  in  London  were  con- 
structed much  as  they  had  been  in  the  earlier 
Saxon  times,  almost  wholly  of  wood ; but 
from  that  period  a change  began  to  take  place  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  encouraged  to  build  of 
stone,  and,  to  that  end,  various  privileges  were 
conceded  to  those  who  adopted  the  new 
fashion. 

This  assize  forms  an  early  Buildings’  Act. 
In  the  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  century, — 

“ The  flooring  of  room3  on  the  ground 
story  was  sometimes  boarded,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  it  was  in  general  nothing  more 
than  the  natural  soil  well  rammed  down,  over 
which  litter  was  strewn.  There  is  a writ  of 
Henry  III.  ordering  a room  on  the  ground- 
floor  in  Windsor  Castle  to  be  ‘boarded  like 
a ship.’  Upper  rooms  were  in  general  floored 
with  wood.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  that  paving-tiles  seem 
to  have  been  applied  to  domestic  buildings ; 
and  even  then  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  a decorated  character  : apartments  in  the 
royal  manor-houses  are  directed  to  be  paved 
with  flat-tile  ( plana  tegula).  Towards  the 
close  of  this  reign  ornamental  tiles  are  first 
mentioned  ( tegulice  pictce),  but  they  were  not 
extensively  used.  That  large  halls  were  not 
generally  provided  with  wooden  floors,  except 
at  the  dais,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  an  expres- 
sion which  sometimes  occurs,  that  ‘ the 
tables  were  fixed  in  the  ground.’  The  space 
below  the  dais  was  sometimes  called  the 
‘marsh’  of  the  hall;  and  it  was,  doubtless, 
often  damp  and  dirty  enough  to  deserve  the 
name.  An  idea  of  its  condition,  even  in  a 


royal  residence,  may  be  gathered  from  an 
order  to  widen  the  doorway  of  the  hall  at 
Winchester  to  admit  the  entrance  of  carts. 
On  all  points,  however,  relating  to  the  internal 
finish  of  ordinary  domestic  habitations,  it  must 
be  confessed  we  are  quite  in  the  dark ; the 
only  positive  information  now  accessible  re- 
lating exclusively  to  the  royal  dwellings;  but 
if,  as  is  most  certain,  wainscoting  and  wooden 
floors  were  commonly  used  in  them,  it  is  an 
obvious  inference  that  such  conveniences  must 
have  been  within  the  reach  of  the  wealthier 
classes  of  the  community.” 

In  design,  the  domestic  buildings  of  this 
period  are  very  admirable.  Mr.  Turner’s  book 
we  can  cordially  recommend. 


* Of  course,  more  complicated  works  in  ix-on,  as  locks, 
were  not  executed  iu  the  way  described  above.  The 
“ Loewriehtes  " seem  to  have  been  a superior  and  inde- 
pendent craft  from  an  early  time;  working,  also,  as  in 
later  days,  as  bell-founders. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  GOLD 

MEDAL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BRI- 
TISH ARCHITECTS  TO  PROFESSOR 
DONALDSON. 

The  first  of  a series  of  conversazioni  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Institute,  in  Grosvenor-slreet,  when  the 
Earl  De  Grey,  president,  attended,  and  pre- 
sented the  above-mentioned  honorary  distinc- 
tion to  Professor  Donaldson.  The  gold  medal 
of  the  Institute,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
placed  annually  at  the  disposal  of  the  council, 
by  the  munificence  of  her  Majesty;  and  is  to 
be  awarded,  subject  to  her  Majesty’s  approval, 
to  an  architect,  or  writer  on  architecture,  whe- 
ther British  or  foreign,  whose  merits  may  seem 
to  the  council  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour. 
Last  year  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Barry,  R.A. 

After  a brief  apology  for  intruding  a matter 
of  business  on  an  evening  more  properly  dedi- 
cated to  social  communication. 

His  lordship,  the  president,  proceeded  to 
address  Mr.  Donaldson.  'The  present,  he 
said,  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had, 
since  the  award  of  the  gold  medal,  of  attend- 
ing to  present  it  in  person  to  that  gentleman. 
He  had  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in 
doing  so,  a pleasure  which  he  knew  was- 
shared  by  every  man  who  heard  him.  From 
year  to  year  the  munificence  of  our  Sove- 
reign placed  that  tribute  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Institute,  to  be  awarded,  not  always  to  the 
same  person,  or  for  the  same  subject : it  had 
before  been  given  to  foreigners,  to  gentlemen 
of  this  country,  not  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  last  year  he  had  the  honour  of  giving  it  to 
one  of  their  own  brethren.  The  Council  had 
always  additional  satisfaction  when,  with  jus- 
tice to  others,  with  equity  and  impartiality,, 
they  could  confer  it  on  a member  of  that  body;, 
and  he  was  happy  that  they  had  done  so  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  might  he  presumptu- 
ous in  him  to  say  anything  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s 
professional  merits,  but  he  had  a right  to 
speak  of  him  as  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  For  himself,  he  had  come 
among  them  many  years  ago,  wholly  unin- 
formed, and  unfit  for  the  post  he  held,  except 
in  an  anxious  desire  to  do  his  duty.  Mr.  Do- 
naldson was  at  that  time  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Institute  : from  that  gentleman  his 
lordship  had  received  the  greatest  assistance;, 
and  certainly  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  then  infant  Institution  were  most 
essential.  It  was  then  a novelty ; and  though 
many  members  of  the  profession  were  well  dis- 
posed towards  it,  they  had  anxious  doubts  how 
far  it  might  succeed,  and  at  all  events  had  no  very 
ardent  desires  or  anxious  aspirations  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Donaldson,  however,  had  not 
only  an  ardent  desire  for  its  success,  but  a 
resolute  determination  that,  so-  far  as  it  de- 
pended on  himself,  it  should  succeed ; and  bis 
expectations  had  been  fully  realized.  It  was 
true  they  were  not  now  so  splendidly  located 
as  they  some  day  might  hope  to  be ; hut  he 
would  ask  any  man  to  look  at  the  faces  which 
then  surrounded  him,  and  to  say  if  their  pre- 
sence was  not  a proof  that  the  Institute  had 
succeeded;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
if  there  was  one  man  in  the  kingdom  to  whom 
it  was  mainly  indebted  for  that  success,  it  was 
Mr.  Donaldson.  It  was,  therefore,  a matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  members  of  that  Institute 
to  award  to  him  a prize  which  would  prove  to 
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his  friends,  his  family,  and  his  successors, 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  professional  brethren  ; and  a prize  which 
he  might  feel  as  much  pride  in  accepting, 
as  they  did  in  offering  it.  Nor  were  they 
the  only  persons  who  had  appreciated  Mr. 
Donaldson’s  services  : he  was  a corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  Professor 
of  Architecture  to  one  of  the  more  recent, 
and  he  hoped  one  of  the  more  enlightened, 
institutions  of  the  present  day.  He  had 
been  severely  afflicted  for  some  time;  and, 
therefore,  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
wish  of  his  colleagues  to  present  to  him 
this  medal;  and  their  gratification  was  in- 
creased by  seeing  him  again  in  health  and 
vigour,  llis  lordship,  in  conclusion,  again 
expressed  the  extreme  pleasure,  satisfaction, 
and  happiness  he  felt,  in  being  the  medium  of 
conveying  to  Mr.  Donaldson  a testimony  of 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  professional 
brethren. 

We  need  scarcely  say  this  address  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause. 

Professor  Donaldson,  on  rising  to  acknow- 
ledge the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  was 
greeted  most  warmly  by  the  meeting.  He 
should  have  been  glad,  he  said,  if,  with  pro- 
priety, in  receiving  this  medal,  he  might  have 
sat  down  without  speaking  a word  ; for  words 
were  quite  inadequate  to  express  his  sentiments 
on  this  occasion;  but  he  should  be  sorry  if  his 
silence  were  to  lead  to  any  misinterpretation  of 
the  gratitude  he  felt  for  the  high  honour  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  more  especially  in  re- 
ceiving it  at  the  hands  of  his  lordship,  who 
had  ever  been  the  great  friend  of  the  insti- 
tute. It  was  now  nearly  twenty  years  since 
many  members  of  the  profession  were  led  to 
reflect  that  architecture  and  its  professors  had 
not  that  position  in  society  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  The  members  of  the  three  “learned 
professions  ” had  peculiar  advantages ; and 
surely  architects  were  entitled  to  the  like  dis- 
tinction. It  was  true  the  members  of  the 
professions  referred  to,  devoted  many  years  to 
most  important  studies,  and  came  into  the 
world  after  gaining  honours  and  distinction  ; 
but,  in  what  respect  were  the  architects 
behind  them  ? They  also  had  to  pass  years 
in  learning  the  inferior  departments  of  their 
profession ; and  also  many  years  abroad  in  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  ancient  art.  Such 
sacrifices,  such  privations,  and  such  dangers 
(for  travel  was  not  devoid  of  danger),  entitled 
them  to  an  equivalent  position  in  society. 
With  that  feeling  the  Institute  was  proposed  ; 
his  lordship,  their  President,  shared  that  feeling, 
and  placed  himself  at  their  head  ; and  they  had 
consequently  achieved  the  utmost  success.  In 
speakingof  a topic  of theday.whiclnvasinevery 
one’s  mouth,  he  might,  perhaps,  compare  that 
Institution  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  not  cer- 
tainly in  the  nature  of  the  rooms  they  occupied, 
but  in  their  diversified  contents  ; for  the  hono- 
rary and  corresponding  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute had  sent,  for  the  instruction  and  delight 
of  the  members,most  interestingcontributions ; 
books,  prints,  and  drawings,  of  the  greatest 
value,  from  every  country  of  Europe,  and  in- 
deed almost  every  part  of  the  world.  It  had 
been  said  that  architects  had  not  rendered  full 
justice  to  the  designer  of  that  wondrous  edi- 
:fice ; but  justice  was  not  done  to  the  pro- 
fession in  the  accusation.  He,  like  all  his 
brethren,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  merit 
lwherever  it  was  to  be  found ; and  certainly 
ithe  highest  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Paxton. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mr. 
aPaxton  was  a man  of  one  idea.  Brought  up 
us  a gardener,  he  constructed  with  the  greatest 
ingenuity  a building  for  the  reception  of  that 
woble  plant  the  Victoria  Regia;  and  finding  in 
idiat  a construction  capable  of  extension,  he 
multiplied  that  idea  till  he  produced  the  great 
inuilding  which  had  been  so  successful.  No 
n)ne  could  deny  that  this  was  a happy  idea; 
wut  considering  the  scientific  skill  of  Messrs. 
o.7ox  and  Henderson,  the  valuable  suggestions 
>f  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  artistic  taste  of  Mr. 
'v)wen  Jones,  it  must  be  felt  that  to  such  a 
combination  we  were  indebted  for  the  most 
icuccessful  edifice  of  modern  times.  One 
;bther  subject  he  would  beg  to  mention.  He 
aaad  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 


instruction  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession ; and  feeling  a peculiar  pleasure 
in  being  so  associated  with  the  freshness 
and  ardour  of  youth,  he  could  not  but 
feel  a deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  It 
had,  therefore,  produced  in  him  great  sor- 
row, as  it  was  deeply  regretted  by  the 
council  of  the  Institute,  that  the  younger 
branches  of  the  profession  had  not  responded 
to  the  appeals  made  to  them  by  the  council 
and  the  members.  They  would  do  well  to 
imitate  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
learned  professions,  the  younger  membei-s  of 
which  gained  university  and  other  honours, 
which  were  afterwards  of  the  greatest  value  to 
them.  They  might  be  assured  that  the  designs 
submitted  to  them  in  competition  for  the  In- 
stitute prizes  were  worthy  of  their  most  careful 
study ; and  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying, 
as  an  assurance  of  their  future  success,  than 
the  ability  to  say  that  the  members  of  that 
body, — their  seniors  in  the  profession, — had 
rewarded  their  early  studies.  Such  honours 
had  a most  impressive  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  others,  whilst  they  enabled  their  recipients 
to  offer  themselves  with  greater  advantages 
than  others  could,  in  any  situation  in  which 
they  might  wish  to  place  themselves.  They, 
the  senior  members  of  the  profession,  had  done 
all  they  could  ; but  they  must  look  to  their  suc- 
cessors to  maintain  and  elevate  its  character  in 
the  sight  of  Europe.  He  feared  he  had  pursued 
the  subject  too  far,  but  he  could  not  avoid  im- 
pressing these  views  upon  the  generous  ener- 
gies of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession. 
He  would  conclude  by  expressing  his  deep 
sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  selection  of  his  name  on  this  occasion  by 
the  Institute,  and  by  the  confirmation  of  that 
selection  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
Albert.  He  should  ever  retain  a deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  so  high  a distinction,  and  his  best 
efforts  would  be  always  at  the  service  of  the 
Institute,  to  promote  its  interests,  and  confirm 
its  successes.” 

A liberal  display  of  drawings,  prints,  and 
illustrated  books,  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
crowded  meeting  ; and  we  may  especially  men- 
tion a very  choice  collection  of  autographs  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Robert  Cole. 


MATTERS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

Portland  Cement  Beams. — The  exhibitors  of 
the  Portland  Cement  Beam,  mentioned  in  a 
communication  signed  “ H.  B.,”  in  our  last 
number  (p.  324),  write  as  follows  : — 

“ In  noticing  the  beam  of  hollow  bricks  and 
Portland  cement  which  we  have  erected  in  the 
outside  court  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  your 
correspondent  discovers  that  no  less  than  four 
courses  of  the  brickwork  of  the  said  beam  are 
interwoven  in  every  course  and  under  every 
brick  with  strong  hoop-iron ; which  induces  him 
to  stigmatise  the  whole  experiment  as  a mere 
farce,  and  to  suggest  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners should  have  the  whole  deception  at  once 
removed.  He  then  refers  your  readers  to  a large 
slab  of  the  same  cement,  made  by  another 
firm,  very  near  to  our  beam,  and  recommends 
it  to  their  inspection  ; but  had  he  been  an  im- 
partial critic,  he  should  have  read  the  notice 
affixed  to  the  beam,  which  is  to  the  effect  that 
this  beam,  constructed  of  Portland  cement 
and  hollow  bricks,  is  identical  in  size  and 
general  character  with  one  built  of  common 
bricks  and  Roman  cement  by  Messrs.  Francis, 
White,  and  Co.,  in  the  year  1836,  at  Nine 
Elms,  and  which,  after  standing  eighteen 
months,  was  broken  down  by  a weight  of 
50,000  lbs.  The  notice  also  refers  to  General 
Pasley’s  work  on  Cement,  p.  164,  which  de- 
scribes that  beam  as  built  at  the  suggestion 
and  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brunei,  who  hay- 
ing, in  the  year  1835,  built  one  himself,  in 
which  he  employed  a quantity  of  hoop- iron, 
prescribed  to  Messrs.  F.  and  Co.  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  beam,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
pieces  of  hoop-iron,  fifteen  in  number,  should 
be  disposed.  Everybody  knows  the  extent  to 
which  iron  bond  is  now  used  in  walls  to  give 
I them  additional  strength,  and  while  we  fully 
allow  that  it  would  bean  interesting  experiment 
to  try  the  strength  of  a beam  so  bonded  against 


one  without  iron,  it  is  clear  that  such  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  present  experiment.  Our 
object  was  to  test  the  strength  of  Portland 
against  Roman  cement,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  this  was  to  build  a beam  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Roman  cement  beam  above 
referred  to. 

With  this  explanation  we  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  it  be  right  to  pronounce  this 
experiment  a deception.  The  substitution  of 
hollow  for  common  bricks  in  this  experiment, 
only  serves  to  give  additional  interest  to  it, 
though  it  places  us  at  some  disadvantage  in 
respect  of  the  surfaces  to  be  cemented.” 

We  get  the  following  from  the  Expositor. 

11  The  Boiler-House. — To  supply  steam  for 
the  gratuitous  use  of  exhibitors  of  * machinery 
in  motion  ’ the  commissioners  erected  a boiler- 
house  without  the  Great  Building,  on  the 
south  side  of  e Rotten-row,’  at  a distance  of 
155  feet  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Palace.  The  whole  length  of  the  boiler-house 
is  96  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  columns, 
and  the  width  24  feet,  the  principle  of  con- 
struction being  the  same  as  that  adopted  in 
the  * Industrial  Palace’ — cast-iron  columns  at 
intervals  of  S feet  and  24  feet  respectively,  and 
24-feet  trellis- girders,  forming  the  framework 
of  the  structure;  while,  instead  of  close  board- 
ing as  an  inclosure,  9-inch  brick  walls  are  sub- 
stituted. The  building  is  divided  into  three 
compartments  by  two  cross-brick  walls  of  one 
brick  and  a half  in  thickness,  which  support  a 
capacious  cold-water  tank.  The  largest  com- 
partment, at  the  east  end,  is  for  the  boilers, 
being  50  feet  in  length;  the  middle  compart- 
ment, intended  for  stores,  20  feet ; and  the 
western  compartment,  also  for  stores,  26  feet 
in  length  respectively.  From  the  level  of  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  trellis-girders  is  22 
feet  2 inches.  Over  the  boiler  department  the 
roofing  will  be  of  corrugated  iron,  whereas 
over  the  western  division  Mr.  Paxton’s  ‘ ridge 
and  furrow’  roofing,  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  great  building,  is  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. The  tank  is  formed  of  cast-iron 
plates,  bolted  together  by  means  of  internal 
flanges,  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  21  feet  square, 
and  4 feet  6 inches  in  depth  ; consequently  will 
contain  rather  more  than  55£  tons  of  water. 
There  are  altogether  five  boilers,  all  set  in  brick- 
work: thelargestone  is  in  the  middle, and  isfrom 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Galway,  of  Manchester,  con- 
sisting of  two  large  horizontal  tables  or  cylin- 
ders communicating  with  each  other  at  4 feet 
10  inches  from  the  front  of  the  surface,  and  at 
the  other  end  four  vertical  tubes  of  8 inches 
diameter,  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  boiler,  and  10  conoidical  tubes  for 
the  same  purpose ; the  whole  length  of  the 
boiler  being  13  feet,  and  the  diameter  2 feet  4 
inches.  The  smaller  boilers,  two  or.  each  side 
of  that  already  mentioned,  are  of  the  high- 
pressure  multitubular  construction,  as  used  for 
locomotive  engines,  being  3 feet  8 inches  in 
diameter,  and  consisting  of  41  horizontal  tubes, 
each  of  2%  inches  diameter  : a cast-iron  bracket 
is  riveted  to  each  side  of  the  boiler,  to  secure 
it  to  the  brickwork,  the  flame  first  acting  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  boiler,  which  is 
supported  intermediately  by  two  cross  walls, 
and  returning  through  the  tubes  towards  the 
chimney,  which  is  fixed  at  the  furnace  end  of 
the  boiler.  The  chimney  is  constructed  of 
iron  plates,  riveted  together,  being  circular,  of 
16  inches  clear  diameter,  and  21  feet  high. 
The  pipes  to  convey  the  steam  into  the  ‘ma- 
chinery in  motion’  department  are  of  cast-iron, 
of  8i  inches  diameter  internally,  connected  to- 
gether by  flanges  in  the  usual  way,  and  coated 
externally  with  felt.  The  underground  channel 
for  these  pipes  is  formed  by  a foundation  of 
3-inch  paving,  on  which  are  built  dwarf  9-inch 
sides  of  brick,  in  cement,  21  inches  high,  the 
whole  being  covered  at  top  by  two  planks,  the 
lower  one  of  4 inches  and  the  upper  one  of  3 
inches  in  thickness  respectively.” 

“ Effect  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  Operatives. 
— The  Times  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 
“ It  is  a question  of  deep  and  general 
interest  how  the  Exhibition  will  tell  on 
the  masses,  particularly  on  those  who  are 
somewhat  prepared  by  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployments. All  has  been  done  that  can  be 
done,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  await  the 
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result.  Among  millions  there  will,  of  course, ; 
he  a great  deal  of  ignorance  and  dulness.  'lo 
the  end  of  time  the  cobbler  will  always  be  a 
poor  creature  beyond  the  reach  of  his  last. 
His  criticizms,  if  he  criticizes  or  notices  at  all, 
will  not  be  worth  much.  But  within  the  range 
of  his  last  they  will  be  invaluable.  Tf  it  can 
be  done,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  watch  the 
mechanics  in  the  machine-room,  the  silk  j 
weaver  in  the  Lyons  or  British  galleries  of 
manufacture,  and  the  other  artisans  mustering 
in  the  several  departments,  to  hear  the  hum  of 
their  remarks,  and  measure  the  depth  of  their 
admiration.  How  much  is  there  for  an  Eng- 
lish workman  to  learn  ! What  walls  of  pre- 
judice, what  masses  of  stupidity,  to  be  re- 
moved ! When  shall  we  hear  the  last 

■of  that  national  boast,  so  well  - timed  ; 
in  the  matter  of  hardware,  so  ill  - timed 
“when  we  come  within  the  regions  of  taste,  that 
English  workmanship  is  indestructible  ? How 
■long  will  men  vaunt  the  eternal  ugliness  of 
their  handiwork  ? The  material  character  of 
■ the  Exhibition,  which  utterly  excludes  philo- 
sophy, literature,  pure  science,  and  even 
some  of  the  fine  arts,  seems  to  forbid  some 
more  romantic  speculations,  which  neverthe- 
less will  not  wholly  be  suppressed.  Though 
this  be  substantially  a mechanical  and  artistical 
competition,  yet  it  is  difficult  not  to  ascribe  to 
fit  a far  higher  destiny.  The  games  of  anti- 
quity were  little  more  than  races  and  wrestling 
matches  in  themselves,  but  round  that  simple 
nucleus  all  the  arts  and  sciences  were  soon 
found  to  assemble.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
this  great  Olympiad  of  art,  that  has  hitherto 
been  so  successful,  so  splendid,  and  so  glo- 
rious, will  exhibit  an  ever-expanding  circle  of 
useful  and  noble  influences.  That  is  the  work 
which  we  hope  to  see  beginning  in  good 
earnest  this  day — the  gradual  raising  of  our 
industrial  classes  from  among  lamentable  in- 
cultivation, ignorance,  and  moral  debase- 
ment.” 


THE  PUBLIC  MEETING  ON  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL COMPETITIONS. 

The  Architectural  Association  has  now  for 
a long  period  exerted  itself  to  bring  about 
some  practical  decision  of  the  profession  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject.  A public  meeting  has 
been  convened,  and  the  undersigned  have  been 
deputed  to  communicate  with  certain  architec- 
tural societies  and  architects,  with  a view  to 
■ interest  them  in  the  matter. 

While  thus  engaged,  they  hare  had  many 
opportunities  of  becoming  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  animus  of  the  profession  on 
•this  topic.  Many  gentlemen  approve  of  the 
attempt  to  reform  the  system,  and  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  Association’s*  code  of  Regula- 
tions, or  something  similar  to  it ; while  others, 
either  by  open  confession  or  tacit  indifference, 
look  with  despair  on  all  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
system,  the  inherent  evils  of  which  seem  insur- 
mountable. A third  party  denounce  the  sys- 
tem of  competition  itself,  as  an  unclean  thing, 
which  respectable  members  of  the  profession  J 
ought  no  longer  to  tolerate.  These  last  (were 
a movement  in  that  direction  indicated)  would 
evidently  lend  their  aid  to  establish  what  may 
be  termed  an  anti-competition  society,  pledging 
its  members  to  abstain  from  all  public  competi- 
tions whatever;  not  because  they  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  advantages  of  fair  open  competition  in 
architecture,  but  because  they  see  no  prospect 
whatever  of  its  attainment;  and  feel  satisfied 
that,  in  the  main,  the  custom  of  gratuitously 
tendering  his  services  to  the  public  is  alike 
fatal  to  the  respectability  of  the  architect,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  art  he  cultivates. 

While,  therefore,  the  undersigned  feel  that 
if  the  system  itself  is  to  be  perpetuated,  and  its 
attendant  evils  simply  mitigated,  no  better 
course  can  be  advised  than  the  (temporary) 
adoption  of  the  code  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  they  hereby  desire  to  record  their 
own  private  impression  that  it  is  perfectly 
competent  for  any  architect  attending  the 
meeting  at  Lyon’s-inn  to  propose  the  absolute 
abandonment  of  the  system  of  competition 
altogether.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that 
some  practical,  decisive  step  must  be  taken  by 

• Vide  The  Boildeb,  yoI.  viii.  p.  484. 


the  professional  body,  or  matters  will  perhaps 
become  by  this  very  movement  utterly  irre- 
mediable. As  regards  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, it  merely  provides  an  arena  for  the 
public  meeting  : its  committee  are  prepared  if 
need  be  to  submit  a set  of  resolutions  affecting 
the  amendment  only  of  competitions;  but  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  meeting,  the  Association 
is  actually  pledged  to  nothing,  simply  point- 
ing, as  it  has  uniformly  done,  to  the  report  of 
the  Institute;  which,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  does  by  no  means  over  ardently  recom- 
mend the  continuance  of  a system  which,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  many  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  when  pressed  for  an 
opinion,  do  utterly  repudiate. 

One  curious  fact  may  be  mentioned  in 
addition.  It  is  this  : that  they  who  have,  in  the 
columns  of  The  Buildeu  and  elsewhere, 
been  the  loudest  in  bewailing  the  unfairness 
of  this  or  that  particular  competition  case, 
have  been  the  tardiest  in  coming  forward  with 
suggestions  for  even  mitigating  the  evils  of 
the  system  they  deplore. 

W.  B.  Colling,  j Hon.  Secs,  of  the  Architec- 
J.  P.  Seddon,  J tural  Association. 

,.r  ,,  1 Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Competi- 

W.  Young,  | tiom  Committee. 


The  hon.  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects says,  in  reply  to  a letter  addressed  to  the 
Institute  by  the  Association, — “ The  council 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  object  the 
Architectural  Association  have  in  view  in  their 
proposed  meeting  of  the  Profession  to  consider 
the  mode  of  regulating  the  terms  of  competition 
designs,  and  they  trust  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  eliciting  some  useful  suggestions. 
With  reference  to  the  portion  of  your  letter 
which  solicits  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  the 
council  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  offer 
any  suggestions  beyond  those  contained  in 
their  published  report  on  competitions,  to 
which  they  beg  to  call  your  attention,  as  the 
subject  was  at  that  time  (1839)  fully  con- 
sidered ; but  I am  desired  to  add,  that  the 
council  will  at  all  times  give  due  attention  to 
any  proposition  they  may  be  favoured  with 
which  has  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  the 
evils  of  public  or  other  competitions  for  archi- 
tectural designs,  and  which  their  professional 
brethren  may  think  proper  to  submit  to  their 
consideration.” 

We  earnestly  invite  our  readers  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  to  aid  in  effecting  its  im- 
portant object. 


PICTURES  PURCHASED  BY  THE 
ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  pic- 
tures purchased  by  the  prizeholders  up  to  the 
present  time : — 

“Don’t  be  afraid — You  shan’t  fall,”  J. 
Tennant  (from  S.B.A.),  157?.  103.  ; “ The 
Diversion  of  the  Moccoletti,”  R.  Mclnnes 
(R.A.),  136?.  10s.;  “ Bonnville,  on  the 

road  from  Geneva,”  J.  D.  Harding  (R.A.), 
89?.  5s.;  “Dorothea,”  J.  G.  Middleton  (N.I.), 
84?.;  “Who’s  there,”  T.  II.  Maguire  (R.A.), 
80?.;  “Scene  in  Glen  Beg,”  T.  M.  Richardson 
(W.C.S.),  73?.  10s.;  “ Lady  Jane  Grey,”  J.G. 
Middleton  (N.I.),  70?.;  “Seven  for  sixpence,” 
J.  F.  Herring  (S.B.A.),  70?. ; “ Landscape  and 
Cattle,”  G.  Cole  (S.B.A.),  52?.  10s.;  “A 
Scene  in  Knowle  Park,”  W.  F.  Witherington 
(R.  A.),  60?.;  “Stacking  the  Autumn  Hay 
Crop,”  G.  A.  Williams  (N.I.),  60?.;  “Poor 
Mariners,”  T.  Danby  (B.I.),  60?.;  “Heidel- 
berg on  the  Neckar,”  F.  V.  de  Fleury  (R.A.), 
50?.;  “Arcadians,”  G.  Patten  A.R.A.  (R.A.), 
50?.;  “Above  Richmond,  Yorkshire,”  J.  W. 
Allen  (S.B.A.),  50?.;  “Saturday  Night,”  T. 
Clater(S.B.A),50?.;  “View  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, Bredalbane,”  Copley  Fielding  (W.C.S.), 
52?.  10s.;  “Entrance  to  Burlington  Quay,” 
A.  Clint  (S.B.A.),  40?.;  “Bull’s  Close,  Edin- 
burgh,” J.  Drummond  (B.I.),  40?. ; “Tower  on 
the  Vrydag’s  Market  at  Ghent,”  W.  Callow 
(W.C.S.),  40?.;  “Interior  of  a Highland  Cot- 
tage,” J.  II.  Mole  (N.W.C.S.),  31?.  10s.; 
“ On  the  road  from  Foligno  Spello,”  W.  Oli- 
ver (R.A.),  25?.;  “The  View  Holloa,”  G. 
Morley  (R.  A.),  20?. ; “ Highland  Peat  Gath- 
erers,” J.  H.  Mole  (N.W.  C.  S.),  26?.  5s.; 


“ Cattle  on  the  Moors,”  G.  Cole  (S.B.A.),  20?. ; 
“Near  Stockbridge,”  G.  Cole  (S.B.A.),  20?.; 
“The  Village  Smithy,”  G.  Dodgson  (W.C.S.), 
20?. ; “ Near  Crawley,  Surrey,”  J.  W.  Allen 
(S.B.A.),  20?. 


CONVERSAZIONI  AND  FRIENDLY 
MEETINGS. 

Lord  de  Grey’s  Conversazione. — On  the  23rd, 
Lord  de  Grey,  as  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  received  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute at  his  house  in  St.  James’s-squave,  and 
invited  a large  number  of  the  aristocracy  of 
rank  and  talent  to  meet  them  : we  ought  to 
add,  too,  of  beauty;  for  the  President,  con- 
tinuing a course  which  he  was  the  first  to  take 
in  meetings  of  this  character,  did  not  forget 
the  ladies.  The  tables  held  many  collections 
of  sketches  by  David  Roberts,  Lake  Price, 
and  others. 

The  following  members  of  the  Institute,  and 
gentlemen  invited  by  the  Institute  (noted  down 
without  any  attempt  at  arrangement),  were 
present : — 

Messrs.  John  Gibson,  Barry,  E.  Blore,  Mons. 
Gourlier,  Mr.  C.  Knight,  Rev.  R.  Burgess,  Dr. 
Dickson,  Messrs.  Milne,  S.  Smirke,  Donald- 
son, C.  B.  Thurston,  W.  A.  Boulnois,  C. 
Mayhew,  H.  Oliver,  Prof.  Miller,  Messrs. 
Rich.  Redgrave,  J.  Peacock,  J.  Fergusson, 
R.  Cole,  J.  Noble,  Henry  Hodge,  R.  Wallace, 
II.  H.  Burnell,  R.  C.  Baxter,  H.  Williams, 

E.  Scott,  R.  J.  Withers,  A.  It.  Dobson,  C. 
Fowler,  Boys,  Garling,  Sibley,  Nicliolls,  Peter 
Legh,  C.  C.  Nelson,  Geo.  Judge,  J.  P.  Boyce, 
W.  Laxton,  W.  P.  Griffith,  G.  H.  Drew, 
Fuller,  F.  W.  Porter,  Wad  more,  Hopkins, 
Baker,  Kendall,  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
Messrs.  Geo.  Scharf,  Inman,  Toynbee,  Phip- 
son,  G.  Pownall,  Very  Rev.  R.  H.  Froude, 
Messrs.  L.  Stride,  W.  Beck,  G.  Godwin,  Salvin, 
Warton,  Fulljames,  T.  H.  Wyatt,  F.  Byass, 
Charles  Landseer,  H.  A.  Renton,  E.T.  Parris, 
W.  Lindley,  J.  H.  Foley,  E.  H.  Martineau, 
H.  Ashton,  W.  Twopenny,  S.  Wood,  R.  P. 
Pope,  Rev.  John  Barlow,  Messrs.  Errington, 
Gregan,  Mylne,  Buckley,  Banks,  Lewis, 
Whichcord,  Mocatta,  T.  J.  Francis,  John 
Martin,  Moore,  Geo.  Jones,  W.  C.  Marshall, 
J.  Leitch,  Thos.  Landseer,  Rich.  Bell,  J.  Y. 
Akerman,  B.  Ferrey,  J.  G.  Crace,  Mosley, 
A.  Allom,  C.  Barry,  jun.,  J.  R.  Gowans,  G. 
Vulliamy,  B.  Green,  Harris,  Dighton,  Leices- 
ter, Roach  Smith,  Bury,  Penrose,  Stow,  J.  G. 
Hurlstone,  Crofton  Croker,  W.  Wyon,  Thos. 
Smith,  H.  Roberts,  T.  G.  Hall,  Murray, 
Maclure,  Knowles,  Pettigrew,  Williams,  Good, 
jun.,  R.  Forster,  S.  H.  Christie,  J.  Bellamy, 
G.  A.  Burns,  C.  B.  Greenough,  John  Bell, 
C.  Fowler,  jun..  Butcher,  J.  Pennethorne, 
Fenton,  John  Davies,  C.  Eales,  Salvin,  jun., 
G.  L.  Taylor,  Goodridge,  H.  Howell,  Norton, 
&c. 

The  Engineers’  Conversazione. — Mr.  Cubitt, 

F. R.S.,  as  president,  received  a very  numerous 
party  at  the  Institution,  on  the  27th,  when 
numerous  models  and  works  of  art  filled  every 
corner  of  the  house.  FI.R.H.  Prince  Albert 
was  present. 

Lord  Londesborough’s  Conversazione. — On 
the  21st,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Londes- 
borough  opened  their  house  in  Piccadilly  to  a 
large  number  of  guests,  amongst  whom  art, 
science,  and  literature  were  all  worthily  repre- 
sented. While  Lord  De  Grey’s  evenings  are 
distinguished  by  collections  of  drawings  and 
works  of  fine  art,  and  the  president  of  the 
Engineers’  soiree  by  models  and  inventions, 
Lord  Londesborough  gives  a peculiar  feature 
to  his  rooms  by  collections  of  rare  antiquities 
and  objects  of  vertn. 

Lord  Rosse’s  Third  Conversazione  will  be 
held  on  the  31st  inst.  The  second  (on  the 
17th)  was  very  numerously  attended. 

The  Conversazioni  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
have  been  well  conducted  and  very  fully 
attended.  On  the  28th,  the  rooms  were 
crowded,  and  there  was  a very  interesting  col- 
lection of  objects  of  interest. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  Conversazione. — The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  have  issued  cards 
for  a gathering  of  literary,  artistic,  and 
scientific  men,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  on 
the  4th  of  June. 
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FRINGE  ALBERT'S  MODEL  HOUSES. 

Mb.  ROBERTS,  Architect. 


Square  Jamb  Section  of  a 

and  Chimney  Brick.  lit.  2in.  Wall. 


Internal  Doer 
and  Chimney  Brick. 


THE  MODEL  STRUCTURE  PLACED  BY  THE  •'  SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  LABOURING  CLASSES,”  IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


PRINCE  ALBERT’S  MODEL 
HOUSES, 

AND  THE  MODEL  STRUCTURE  PLACED 

BY  THE  44  SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING 

CLASSES,”  IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBI- 
TION. 

To  make  our  illustration  of  the 
model  houses  erected  in  Hyde  Park 
complete,*  we  now  give  an  external 
view  of  them,  and  to  elucidate  the 
hollow  brick  construction,  as  patented 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  we  add  a sectional 
view  of  one  compartment  of  the  model 
structure  placed  by  the  “ Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  La- 
bouring Classes,”  in  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  alb 
Nations. 

The  structure  will  be  found  by 
those  who  would  seek  it,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building,  towards  the  west 
end,  in  class  27.  The  bricks  used  in 
it,  we  may  say,  are  from  the  follow- 
ing places — the  straw-coloured  from 
Aylesford,  near  Maidstone;  the  red 
from  the  Buxley  Works,  near  Esher; 

! and  the  glazed,  of  a grey  tint,  in  the 
central  compartment,  were  made  by 
Mr.  Seagar,  Vauxhall,  of  a clay  from 
the  North  of  Devon ; the  light- 
coloured  glazed  at  the  Staffordshire- 
Potteries. 

The  section  is  also  illustrative  of 
the  construction  adopted  in  Prince 
Albert’s  Model  Houses, — the  span 
of  the  arches  being  there  increased 
over  the  living  rooms  to  10  feet  4 
inches,  with  a proportionate  addition 
to  their  rise.  The  external  springers 
are  of  cast  iron,  with  brick  cores, 
connected  by  wrought  iron  tie  rods. 

The  advantages  derivable  from  the 
use  of  hollow  bricks  are,  dryness  and 
warmth,  as  well  as  economy  of  con- 
struction— considerations  which  re- 
commend them  as  a preventive  of  the 
evils  that  result  from  the  absorption- 
of  moisture  by  common  bricks  and* 
other  porous  materials. 

For  agricultural  buildings,  and  for 
inclosure,  park,  or  fence  walls,  they 
are  particularly  adapted,  as  well  as 
for  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  for  schools,  and  for 
houses  generally  of  moderate  height, 
and  with  the  usual  weight  of  roofs 
and  floors,  rendering  internal  batten- 
ing unnecessary.  Their  strength  may 
be  adapted  to  circumstances,  and 
where  necessary  he  rendered  equal 
to  that  of  solid  bricks. 

When  used  for  partitions,  or  for 
roof  and  floor  arches,  they  are  fire- 
proof, deaden  sound  more  effectually,, 
and  are  considerably  lighter  than 
solid  brickwork.  As  a lining  to  stone 
or  flint  walls,  they  supersede  the 
necessity  for  battening,  and  the  con- 
sequent risk  of  fire  and  dry  rot  is 
avoided.  For  cottage  floors  they  are 
also  well  adapted.  . 

By  the  form  adopted  in  the  patent 
hollow  brickwork,  a perfect  bond,, 
running  longitudinally  through  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  is  secured ; all 
headers  and  vertical  joints,  passing 
through  it  are  avoided  ; internal  as 
well  as  external  strength  is  obtained; 
and  every  facility  given  for  the  fixing 
of  floor-plates,  and  other  timbers  ;. 
whilst,  by  the  parallel  longitudinal 
cavities,  ample  security  for  dryness 
is  afforded,  and  great  facility  pre- 
sented for  ventilation,  as  well  as  for 
the  conveyance  of  artificial  heat,  and 
for  the  transmission  of  bell-wires, 
and  pipes. 

When  passing  through  the  ma- 
chine, or  in  the  process  of  drying, 
any  number  may  be  readily  splayed 
at  the  ends  for  gables,  or  marked  for 
closures,  and  broken  off  as  required 
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in  use  ; or  they  may  be  perforated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation.  If  nicked  with  a sharp- 
pointed  hammer,  they  will  break  off  at  any 
desired  line;  and  the  angles  may  be  taken  off 
with  a trowel  as  readily  as  those  of  a common 
brick. 

The  bricks  for  the  quoins  and  jambs  may  be 
made  either  solid  or  perforated;  and  with  per- 
pendicular holes,  either  circular,  square,  or 
octagonal,  those  in  the  quoins  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  serve  for  ventilating  shafts. 
Stone  will  be  found  equally  applicable  for  the 
quoins  and  jambs,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
work  be  thereby  improved.  Hollow  bricks 
may  be  made,  with  any  good  tile  machine,  in 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  draining  pipes, 
and  at  about  the  same  cost  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  clay  contained  in  them.  They 
are  more  compressed,  require  less  drying,  and 
with  much  less  fuel  are  better  burned  than 
ordinary  bricks,  even  when  waste  heat,  or  that 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln,  only  is  used. 

The  saving  in  brickwork  effected  by  the  use 
of  the  patent  bricks,  when  made  at  a fair  price, 
is  said  to  be  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  on  their 
cost,  with  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the 
quantity  of  mortar,  and  a similar  saving  on  the 
labour,  when  done  by  accustomed  workmen. 
The  process  of  drying  is  much  more  rapid 
than  in  common  brickwork,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  internal  surface  of  walls  built  with 
the  patent  bonded  bricks  renders  plastering, 
in  many  instances,  quite  unnecessary,  whereby 
a further  saving  is  effected  not  only  in  the  first 
cost,  but  also  in  the  subsequent  maintenance. 
If  glazed  on  the  outer  face,  as  may  be  done 
with  many  clays,  a superior  finished  surface  is 
obtainable  without  plaster. 


TIIE  ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

Wn  have  before  now  urged  upon  our 
readers  the  claims  of  this  association  on  their 
support. 

Such  a society,  carefully  framed  and  frugally 
administered,  should  especially  recommend 
itself  to  the  favour  and  support  of  those  whom 
the  successful  pursuit  of  their  profession  has 
enabled  to  afford  their  sympathy  and  their 
brotherly  assistance  to  less  favoured  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  field.  Even  to  those 
whose  pecuniary  means  are  moderate,  it  will 
be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  know  and  feel 
that  by  an  annual  sacrifice,  so  small  as  scarcely 
to  be  inconvenient  to  them,  they  may  supply 
the  means  of  dispensing  most  valuable  and 
effectual  relief. 

Literary  men,  artists,  and  many  other  classes 
and  professions,  dependent  for  their  livelihood 
on  profits  of  uncertain  attainment  and  pre- 
carious tenure,  have  formed  themselves  into 
societies  of  this  nature  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults ; but  Architecture,  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
I'ine  Arts,  has  yet  to  be  moved  to  associate  in 
this  good  work.  She  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  made  subservient,  in  many  noble 
monuments  of  piety  and  charity,  *to  the 
benevolence  of  others : it  is  time  that  she 
should  give  proofs,  in  her  corporate  character, 
of  the  same  beneficent  spirit.  No  society, 
framed  on  these  principles  and  specially  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, had  been  established  ; and  it  was  in 
order  to  remove  this  reproach  that  the  present 
society  has  been  formed.  It  needs  only  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  profession  to 
satisfy  us  that  such  an  institution  is  urgently 
required.  The  frequency  of  private  appli- 
cations for  individual  relief  too  certainly  proves 
its  necessily,  and  the  sad  experience,  which 
brings  too  often  under  our  notice  the  struggles 
of  genius  and  talent  with  undeserved  misfor- 
tune, lorces  upon  us  the  necessity  of  soliciting 
the  co-operation  of  the  profession. 

It  is  proposed  to  found  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Society  on  the  most  liberal  basis. 
Although  a preference  seems  to  be  due  to 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  funds  of 
the  society,  it  is  not  proposed  to  incorporate 
into  its  regulations  any  such  indispensable 
condition  of  assistance.  A case  of  real  dis- 
tress, combined  with  a fair  moral  character,  is 
to  be  the  sole  recommendation. 

In  the  mode  of  administering  relief,  and  of 


inquiring  into  the  merits  of  each  application, 
no  needless  exposure  of  the  name  or  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant  will  be  permitted.  A 
limited  number  of  members,  forming  a council 
of  management,  chosen  by  the  great  body  of 
subscribers,  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
conducting  such  inquiries. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  relief  to  be 
administered  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  society. 
That  such  means  may  be  large  and  liberal  is 
our  earnest  hope  and  sanguine  expectation. 

Although  it  is  on  the  architectural  profes- 
sion throughout  England  that  the  esta- 
blishment and  success  of  such  a society  must 
mainly  depend,  we  are  not  without  a hope 
that  it  will  find  friends  in  other  quarters. 
Architecture,  ancient  and  modern,  has  lately 
attracted  a very  remarkable  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  interest  among  the  lovers  of  art  for 
its  own  sake,  who  have  prosecuted  the  study 
of  it,  of  its  history,  of  its  development,  and 
its  varied  features,  with  a zeal  that  has  needed 
not  the  stimulus  of  professional  emolu- 
ment.* Earnestly  we  plead  the  cause  of  -this 
infant  institution. 


“ Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  their  labour 
is  but  lost  that  build  it.” 


THE  LATE  FATAL  ACCIDENT  IN 
GRACECHURCH-STREET. 

CAST  - IRON  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in 
smelting  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  all 
its  branches— both  wrought  and  cast-iron — I 
beg,  as  an  impartial  man,  to  offer  the  benefit  of 
my  experience,  and  to  direct  attention  to  facts 
of  which  I was  an  eye-witness,  and  which  in- 
duce my  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  place 
reliance  upon  the  testing  of  cast-iron.  What 
is  found  sufficient  under  one  set  of  circum- 
stances, is  totally  inadequate  in  others.  It  is 
affected  by  so  many  causes,  frequently  of  the 
most  subtle  description,  and  is  liable  to  so 
many  imperceptible  faults  as  to  render  it  unfit 


* Tho  following  are  the  rules  of  the  society  : — 

1.  That  the  object  of  the  society  lio  limited  strictly  to 
benefit  those  engaged  professionally  in  all  branches  con- 
nected with  architecture,  excluding  only  such  as  have  in 
any  way  been  engaged  in,  or  are  deriving  emolument 
from  the  executive  department. 

2.  Annual  subscribers  of  one  guinea,  or  donors  of  ten 
guineas  in  one  donation,  to  be  members,  whether  profes- 
sional or  ’otherwise,  and  will  be  entitled  to  vote  and  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  at  the  general  meetings,  and  in 
the  election  of  officers  and  councils. 

3.  The  president,  treasurer,  and  honorary  secretary,  to 
be  elected  annually  by  the  general  body  of  the  sub- 
scribers at  the  annual  general  meeting,  and  to  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  council. 

4.  The  trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  tho 
society  at  their  first  general  meeting,  and  to  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  council. 

5.  The  council  to  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen,  nor 
less  than  twelve  members,  exclusive  of  the  president, 
treasurer,  trustees,  and  honorary  secretary,  and  to  bo 
elected  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  one-third  of  whom 
are  to  go  out  in  rotation,  but  are  eligible  for  re-electiou. 

6.  The  council  to  be  empowered  to  appoint  tho  assistant 
secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  they  may  find  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  workiug  of  the  society,  uud  to  fix  their 
salaries  and  remunerations. 

7.  The  council  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  and 
merits  of  the  applicants  for  relief,  being  guided  therein 
by  the  rides  and  bye-laws  of  the  society,  aud  to  regulate 
and  control  generally  the  affairs  of  the  society. 

8.  The  qualification  of  a candidate  for  relief  shall  be  the 
attested  fact  that  he  has  been  duly  educated  in  an  archi- 
tect’s or  surveyor’s  office,  or  that  he  has  produced  any 
valuable  invention  or  any  work  of  art,  useful  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

9.  Subscribers  to  the  society  to  havo  in  all  cases  a pre- 
ferable claim  to  relief. 

10.  Two  auditors  to  be  appointed  at  the  annual  general 
meeting.  A detailed  statement  of  the  accounts,  when 
audited,  to  be  delivered  annually  to  every  member. 

11.  An  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Wednesday  iu  March,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  a report  from  tho  council;  for  the  election  of 
officers;  and  for  the  geueral  purposes  of  the  society. 


to  be  depended  upon  for  the  strength  of  build- 
ings, though  a good  material  for  many  pur- 
poses— especially  of  light  and  ornamental 
character — when  judiciously  used.  In  casting 
very  large  and  solid  masses,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  metal  into  the  mould  exactly  at  the 
same  instant  all  over,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
serve an  equality  of  temperature  in  all  parts 
during  the  process  of  cooling. 

Now',  as  regards  what  I have  witnessed,  and 
my  opinion  as  to  what  might  probably  be  the 
cause  of  the  accident  in  Gracechurch-street : 

I managed  the  Clee  Hill  Ironworks  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time 
we  had  many  heavy  castings  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  our  new  works.  Amongst  these  was  a 
roll-bed  of  great  weight  and  strength,  in  the 
form  of  a large  picture-frame.  I cannot  state 
its  exact  weight : it  was  from  9 inches  to  1 foot 
wide,  and  from  7 to  9 inches  deep  or  thick 
outside,  with  a bevel  inside  like  a picture  frame. 

The  component  parts  of  this  casting  were — 
equal  parts  of  Old  Park,  Lylleshall,  and  Clee 
Hill  pigs — with  two  or  three  charcoal  tough 
pigs — which  was  our  custom.  This  casting 
was  a great  weight,  about  the  substance  de- 
scribed : it  was  cast  about  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber : it  lay  in  the  hot  sand  three  or  four  days 
to  cool : it  was  then  taken  out  and  dressed, 
and  was  an  excellent  casting  : it  was  removed 
about  100  yards  from  the  forge-doors  : it  re- 
mained there  for  three  weeks  and  a day,  or 
three  weeks  all  hut  a day,  I cannot  say  which, 
when  I saw  three  gentlemen  sitting  upon  it — a 
light  warm  shower  of  rain  drove  them  away. 
In  about  half  an  hour  afterwards  I was  in  the 
same  place  again,  and  hearing  a great  report 
like  a cannon,  my  eye  caught  a large  portion 
of  the  casting  in  question  leaping,  or  as  if 
hurled  away  a distance  of  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  other  part.  One  of  the  angles 
was  completely  removed,  so  that  two  sides 
were  broken  at  the  same  instant.  When  ex- 
amined not  the  least  flaw  or  crack  could  be 
discerned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  edges 
which  had  burst  asunder  were  clear  and  clean, 
and  the  iron  was  of  as  good  a grey  quality  as 
a man  could  desire  to  see.  It  was  broken  from 
some  unknown  powerful  action,  some  chemical 
process  aided  by  air  and  moisture,  inducing 
contraction  or  expansion.* 

The  accident  was  so  unaccountable  by  ordi- 
nary causes,  that  had  I not  witnessed  it  as  I 
did,  we  should  have  offered  a reward,  under 
the  conviction  that  it  must  have  been  broken 
maliciously. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  cast  had  no 
flaw  whatever  in  it;  and  I have  known  many 
instances  of  castings  in  which  flaws  were  visi- 
ble enduring  test,  and  proving  stronger  than 
others  of  the  same  form  and  weight  which 
were  altogether  free  from  apparent  blemish. 

I slightly  examined  the  broken  girder  at  the 
inquest  in  the  City,  and  am  disposed  to  think, 
that  when  the  wet  concrete  was  put  on,  an 
effect  somewhat  similar  to  the  shower  of  rain 
in  the  instance  referred  to,  might  have  produced 
the  unfortunate  result,  without  reference  to 
the  weight  put  upon  it,  since  what  happens 
in  one  instance  may  occur  in  others,  and,  as 
I conceive,  is  liable  to  all,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  its  use. 

The  above  facts  clearly  prove  that  testing 
cast  iron,  in  the  way  so  much  talked  of,  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon.  Joseph  George. 


Another  correspondent  says, — “ I feel  as- 
sured that  the  accident  resulted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  ballasting  or  concreting  the  roof,  and 
which  was  effected  by  hoisting  the  concrete  in 
harrows,  and  wheeling  over  the  slight  girders 
thus  creating  vibrative  action,  each  loaded 
transit  not  only  shook  every  joint  of  the  green 
brickwork,  but  had  the  tendency  to  act  wedge- 
like, at  each  deflection,  which,  added  to  the 
expansion  of  the  concrete,  no  doubt  snapped 
suddenly  one  or  more  of  these  slight  girders, 
thereby  their  ends  acting  as  levers  in  the  brick- 
work, prizing  the  whole  of  it  inwards  in  the 
direction  shown  by  its  fall.”  H.  H.  R. 

* TVe  liavo  seen  vessels  of  cast-glass  split  in  much  the 
same  way,  without  any  observable  change  oven  of  tempe- 
rature at  the  moment. 
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PALACES  AND  SENTRY-BOXES. 

Under  this  title  a weekly  publication  * has 
given  insertion  to  some  satirical  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  paltry  wooden  boxes  for  the 
sentinels  which  have  been  stuck  up  at  the  new 
entrance  gates  to  Buckingham  Palace.  “Was 
not  a single  architect,”  it  is  asked,  “ or  other 
artist  to  be  found  capable  of  designing  so 
very  simple  a matter  as  a mere  sentry-box  ? 
Could  not  even  the  School  of  Design  furnish 
an  idea  for  something  that  would  not  positively 
•disgrace  the  chief  entrance  to  a royal  palace  ?” 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  these  wooden 
affairs,  mean  and  ugly  as  they  are,  are  but 
trivial  blemishes,  and  that  no  one  is  obliged  to 
notice  them.  True  : yet  why  should  there  be 
any  blemish  of  the  kind,  or  a speck  of  mean- 
ness at  all  ? More  especially  as  such  mean- 
ness is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  amounts  to  a 
display  of  paltriness  and  deformity  for  the 
nonce,  where  there  was  opportunity  for  exhibi- 
ting something  both  novel  and  ornamental. 
Recesses  for  the  sentinels  might  easily  enough 
have  been  formed  within  the  piers  themselves, 
and  greater  importance  and  significance  been 
given  to  the  latter,  in  consequence. 

We  shall,  no  doubt,  in  due  time  behold  our 
wonted  ligneous  contignations  for  sentinels 
figuring  offensively  as  well  as  defensively  at 
the  new  gates  of  the  British  Museum.  What 
occasion  there  can  be  for  sentinels  there  at  all, 
when  there  is  to  be  railing,  or  for  railing  if 
there  are  to  be  sentinels  on  guard,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover. — Zeta. 


ARTISTICAL  AND  OTHER  INTELLIGENCE 
FROM  ABROAD. 

Dresden . — Art  honouring  Literature. — Baron 
Gutschmidt  has  erected  here  a house  in  the 
\ enetian  style,  as  a commemoration  of  the 
jubilee  of  Goethe’s  birthday.  A memorial 
tablet  graces  the  front,  whereon  the  dates  of 
the  poet’s  nativity,  See.,  and  the  well-known 
verses — 

“ Knowest  thou  the  land  ! ” 
are  engraven.  A fresco  representing  Mignon 
at  the  feet  of  the  harpist,  painted  on  gold 
ground,  graces  the  facade  of  the  house, 
whose  numerous  balconies,  commanding  the 
river,  raise  a recollection  of  the  Lagune  city. 
Baron  Gutschmidt  is  also  the  builder  of  the 
fountain  near  the  Post,  a towering  structure  in 
the  Gothic  style.  Having  contributed  so 
much  to  public  contentment,  the  worthy  baron 
lives  in  a little  room,  quite  retired  and  eco- 
nomical. 

Hamburg  Art-Union. — The  Kunst-Verein  of 
this  commercial  city  opened  their  eleventh 
annual  exhibition  on  the  1 7 th  of  April,  in  the 
great  saloon  of  the  arcades  of  the  Exchange , — 
a most  cheerful  and  cheering  combining  of  the 
yseful  and  beauteous.  The  catalogue  com- 
prises 15S  subjects,  amongst  which  are  nine 
pieces  of  sculpture,  all  made  by  men  of  Ham- 
burg. A.  Calame,  of  Geneva,  has  exhibited 
some  surprising  Swiss  scenery, — the  top  of 
the  Jungfrau,  with  ice  resplendent  in  the  morn- 
ing sun.  By  Louis  Asher  there  is  a cartoon 
I from  the  play  of  King  Lear. 

The  Great  Fountains  of  Versailles. — The  ex- 
l tensive  work  of  repair  on  the  aqueducts,  the 
i reservoirs,  the  pipes,  and  the  basins  of  the 
i Parterre  d'Eaa  of  the  Parc  of  Versailles  are 
i nearly  completed,  having  been  begun  nearly  a 
i.  year  ago.  The  Municipality  intend  com- 
i memorating  the  completion  of  the  works  by  a 
f festivity.  Ulterior  work  will  be  yet  under- 
t taken  concerning  the  distribution  of  water 
I from  the  machine  of  Marly. 

Pans.— London  Impulses.  — Colonel  Morin, 
i director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Art  and 
J lrades  in  Paris,  is  putting  up  a steam-engine 
i in  the  adjacent  church  of  the  former  convent, 
f for  imparting  movement  to  the  many  engines 
a and  machines  in  the  Museum,  which,  hitherto, 
c could  be  but  half  studied  and  understood  for 
h want  of  motion.  The  restoration  of  the  an- 
c cient  refectory,  built  by  Pierre  of  Montreuil,  is 
n now  being  completed  in  the  Must.  It  was  he, 
a also,  who  built  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  the 
rip  a'S  ^ust'ce»  m ^,e  reign  of  Saint  Louis. 

1 The  refectory  will  present  all  the  ancient 

* “ The  Mirror  of  the  Time.” 


paintings,  gildings,  sculptures,  and  illumina- 
tions ( enluminures ).  It  is  in  these  ornamented 
spaces,  that  the  fine  library  of  the  Conserva- 
toire will  be  placed.  A new  entrance  also  in  the 
Rue  St.  Martin  has  been  constructed,  as  well 
as  a new  building  for  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Schools  of  Design,  Geometry,  and  Mathe- 
matics. In  the  great  Museum  an  ornamented 
entrance  has  been  made  opposite  the  huge 
staircase,  considered  the  finest  in  France.  As 
the  impulse  for  exhibition  is  at  its  highest 
acme,  the  Garde-meuble  magazines,  formerly 
the  repositories  for  regal  furniture,  &c.,  have 
attracted  notice.  It  seems  that  an  inventory 
thereof  had  been  printed  in  1791,  and  many 
bronzes,  pictures,  &c.,  surrendered  to  the 
public  collections ; still,  there  are,  at  present, 
“preserved  in  coarse  sacs,  placed  on  shelves 
of  equal  coarseness,  the  insignia  of  Charle- 
magne; the  crown,  the  sceptre,  &c. !”  Con- 
sidering the  rarity  of  art- objects  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  period,  these  things  ought  to  be  placed 
elsewhere,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
French  press. 

Industrial  Museum,  Paris.  — The  London 
impulse  extends  rapidly  and  progressively. 
The  Palais  de  la  Bourse,  although  of  huge 
dimensions,  has  become,  of  late,  insufficient 
for  its  many  usages,  and  the  Chambreand  the 
Tribunal  du  Commerce  were  much  in  want  of 
room  fur  their  library.  See.  All  this  will  be 
now  remedied  by  the  occupation  of  the  Hotel 
des  Commissaires-priseurs,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires,  which  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Common 
Council  of  Paris  have  conjointly  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  400,000  francs.  As  the  ground- 
floor  of  this  building  contains  a great  saloon, 
an  Industrial  Museum  is  to  be  formed,  de- 
stined to  receive  collections  of  all  foreign  pro- 
duce, which  would  thus  become  an  object  of 
study  in  the  most  central  part  of  Paris. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Wboxham  Church  has  recently  been  re- 
paired and  restored  to  some  extent.  Four  of 
the  old  wooden  framed  windows  have  been  re- 
placed in  stone,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Trafford,  who  has  also  filled  the  tracery  of  the 
large  west  window  in  the  tower  with  painted 
glass  by  Wailes.  Mr.  Blake  Humfrey,  Mr.  W. 
Burroughes  and  others  have  also  contributed 

ornamental  and  useful  works. The  Roman 

Catholic  Chapel  at  Witham,  lately  founded,  is 
from  a design  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Nicholls,  of  York- 
terrace,  Camberwell-road,  in  the  pointed  Gothic 
style.  It  is  to  consist  of  a nave  and  chancel, 
the  former  55  feet  in  the  clear  by  22  feet,  with 
a height  of  30  feet  10  inches  to  the  roof  in  the 
centre;  and  the  chancel  15  by  14.  The  main 
entrance  will  have  a porch  of  carved  stone. 
The  chapel  will  accommodate  200,  and  the  cost 

will  be  665/. The  sea  had  lately  encroached 

so  much  on  the  high  road  from  Worthing  to 
Lancing,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  that  the  road 
has  become  almost  impassable,  and  it  has  been 

necessary  to  change  the  route  of  the  mail. 

A new  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
was  founded  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  at 
Tunbridge.  It  is  to  be  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  an  open  roof,  and  consist  of  a nave, 
chancel,  south  aisle,  and  tower  at  south-east 
corner ; a north  aisle  being  intended  to  be 
erected  at  a future  time.  The  nave  will  be 
72  feet  by  24  feet,  and  the  south  aisle  82  feet 
6 inches,  by  15  feet  9 inches  ; the  tower 
20  feet  square  at  the  base,  with  organ  loft  and 
spire,  the  extreme  height  of  which  will  be  128 
feet.  The  walls  will  bq  built  with  rag  stone, 
lined  internally  with  dressed  facings  of  sand- 
stone from  Southborough  quarry.  The 
building  will  stand  due  east  and  west.  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian,  of  Bloomsbury-square,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  John  Vincent,  of  London, 
clerk  of  works.  The  contract  for  the  covering 
in  of  the  roof  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  George 
Punnett,  of  Tunbridge,  for  2,037/.  2s.  5d.,  but 
the  whole  cost  of  the  building,  when  com- 
pleted, is  estimated  at  3,500/.  The  amount 
contributed  before  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  was  2,165/.  9s.  The  ground  for  the 
site,  one  acre  of  land,  has  been  given  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Hardinge,  with  an  additional  half  an 
acre  adjoining  for  the  erection  of  a parsonage 


house,  as  soon  as  the  funds  will  admit  of  it. 
It  is  now  said  that  the  tower  of  Sher- 
borne Church  is  so  unsafe  that  great  appre- 
hension is  entertained  that  it  may  give  way  at 
once.  The  church  has  therefore  been  closed. 
A sum  of  800/.  is  said  to  be  requisite  for  extra 
scaffolding  on  this  account.  At  a recent 
vestry  it  had  been  announced,  that  for  the 
repair  of  the  central  part  of  the  tower, 
and  the  whole  of  the  arches  of  the  tower 
and  nave,  Mr.  Staples  was  willing  to  make 
a contract  for  3,500/.,  which  sum  has 
since  been  realised,  but  as  the  original  esti- 
mate for  repair  of  the  church  has  mounted 
from  5,000/.  up  to  nearly  20,000/.,  there  is  some 
fear  of  the  work  not  being  finished  very  soon. 
The  committee,  it  is  said,  wish  to  appropriate 
a sum  of  500/.  set  apart  for  external  repairs 
towards  the  extra  scaffolding  said  to  be  neces- 
sary.  A few  weeks  since  the  directors  of  the 

Bristol  Athenseum  advertised  for  plans  and 
estimates  for  a new  building  intended  to  be 
erected  for  the  uses  of  the  Athenaeum  : we  hear 
that  upwards  of  twenty  architects  have  for- 
warded competition  designs,  which  are  now 
exhibiting  in  the  Athenaeum  Reading-room, 
Corn-street.  The  prizes  to  be  awarded  are, 
20/.  for  the  best  design,  10/.  for  the  second, 
and  5/.  for  the  third  best  design.  There  is 
also  exhibited  a wood  model  for  an  athenaeum. 

A school  for  children  of  both  sexes  is  in 

progress  of  erection  at  Kidderminster.  The 
building  is  from  an  ornamental  design  of 
old  English  character,  by  Mr.  Christian, 
but  it  is  not  intended  to  carry  out  the 
design  in  its  entirety  at  present — the  por- 
tion drawn  for  an  infant  school  being  still  un- 
touched. The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  a high  pointed  roof,  sur- 
mounted by  a wooden  cupola.  The  two  school 
rooms  are  each  40  feet  by  18  feet,  and  are 
separated  by  a moveable  partition.  As  a part 
of  the  style,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a great  height  for  the  school  rooms,  the  roof 
will  be  an  open  one,  and  the  principal  timbers 

exposed. The  foundation  stone  of  St. 

George’s  Church,  Darlaston,  was  laid  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  It  will  be  of  Brewood-stone,  in 
the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  and 
consist  of  a nave  69  feet  by  22  feet,  north  and 
south  aisles,  69  feet  by  13  feet  each;  chancel, 
18  feet  by  17  feet;  a robing- room  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  a south  porch  and  a tower 
and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  church 
will  contain  accommodation  for  473  adults, 
321  of  which  will  be  free  sittings,  and  there 
will  be  200  for  children.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  whole,  including  a fence  wall  round  the 
church-yard,  is  about  3,000/.  The  funds  for 
the  erection  were  obtained  by  grants  from  the 
Lichfield  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society, 
The  Incorporated  Society  for  Building  Churches, 
Her  Majesty’s  Church  Building  Commis- 
sioners, the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the 
late  Sir  R.  Peel’s  Fund,  the  Memorial  Fund  of 
the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  a remainder  through 
private  subscriptions.  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Son,  of  Lichfield,  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs. 

Higham,  of  Wolverhampton,  the  builders. 

The  guardians  of  the  Leicester  union  have 
accepted  a tender  to  light  the  workhouse  with 
gas  for  10  years,  at  2s.  9d.  per  1,000  cubic 

feet. The  number  of  visitors  at  the  new 

Corporation  Baths,  in  Kent  Street,  Birming- 
ham, continues  to  increase  daily.  Last  week 
it  was  stated  that  there  had  been  3,600  up  to 
the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  ; on  the  twelfth 
day  the  total  amounted  to  10,352,  arising  from 
each  class  as  follows; — swimming  baths,  8,374; 
first  class  mens’  warm  baths,  940 ; second  class 
mens’  warm  baths,  618 ; second  class  cold 
baths,  173;  first  class  cold  baths,  73;  female 
department,  274.  During  the  three  hours 
they  were  open  on  Sunday  morning,  no  fewer 
than  874  bathers  paid  for  admission.  The 
total  receipts  had  reached  125/. The  par- 

sonage to  the  newly-built  Christchurch,  Friez- 
land,  Saddleworth  (Mr.  George  Shaw,  archi- 
tect), has  just  been  completed,  together  with 
schools  and  masters’  house  in  same  style — that 

of  Edward  II. Several  farmers  at  Croston 

have  lately  bored  artesian  wells,  and  they  find 
water  in  abundance  at  the  depth  of  63  feet. 
About  nine  feet  below  the  upper  surface  is  clay 
or  marl ; and  after  the  boring  is  complete,  an 
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iron  tube  of  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  is  inserted  as  far  as  the  clay,  when 
the  water  rises  through  the  tube,  and  affords 
the  copious  supply  of  about  90  gallons  per 
hour  of  pure  spring  water.  The  tubing  is  of 
little  cost,  and  the  whole  work  does  not 

take  more  than  two  days. It  is  intended 

to  build  a new  workhouse  for  the  Orms- 
kirk  Union  at  a cost  of  about  4,500/. 

The  successful  competitors  for  the  50 /. 

prize  offered  by  the  town  council  of  Stock- 
port  for  the  best  plan  for  a new  market-house, 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Stevens,  of  Maccles- 
field, and  Mr.  G.  B.  Park,  architects. The 

foundation  stone  of  a new  Dominican  convent 
has  lately  been  laid  at  Woodchester,  by  Mr. 
William  Leigh,  of  Woodchester  Park,  near 

Stroud. A new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel 

is  about  to  be  erected  at  Burnley.  It  will  be 
57  feet  by  48  feet  inside,  with  a gallery,  and  a 
school-room  underneath,  of  same  dimensions: 
estimated  cost,  including  cost  of  land,  &c., 

about  2,000/.  During  the  last  twelve 

months  upwards  of  six  hundred  dwelling- 
houses  have  been  erected  in  Preston,  and  the 
local  Guardian  says,  that  judging  from  the  ex- 
tensive preparations  that  are  being  made  on 
all  sides,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a much 
larger  number  will  be  built  during  the  present 
summer.  Nor  does  the  supply  seem  likely  for 
some  time  to  come  to  equal  the  demand, 
especially  in  cottage  property,  for  houses  of 
that  class  are  frequently  let  before  the  brick- 
work reaches  the  first  door.  Cottage  rents  have 
for  some  time  past  been  advancing  in  all  parts  of 

the  town. A working  builder,  at  Preston, 

complains  of  a humiliating  evil  which  oughtto 
be  remedied  in  more  places  than  Preston  : he 
says,  in  allusion  to  an  arrangement  of  ten 
years’  standing,  that  work  should  be  left  off 
on  Saturdays  at  4 p.m. — “ We  are  kept  at  the 
offices  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  builders 
so  long  that  we  appear  more  like  beggars  at  a 
soup  kitchen  door  than  respectable  me- 
chanics;” thus  not  only  placing  them  in  a 
humiliating  position  while  waiting  for  money, 
not  their  masters’,  but  their  own — and  well 
and  hardly  earned,  too,  beforehand,  but  wast- 
ing the  few  spare  hours  devoted  to  economical 
marketing  on  the  part  of  their  wives,  and  to 

leisure  or  reading  on  their  own. The  public 

baths  erected  at  Preston  were  inaugurated  on 
Thursday  week,  by  the  mayor  and  corporation. 
The  total  number  of  baths,  when  completed, 
will  be  63, — 16  first-class  and  31  second-class 
for  men,  and  eight  of  each  class  for  women. 
There  is  also  one  large  plunge  bath,  fitted  up 
with  separate  dressing-rooms.  There  will  be 
3S  separate  compartments  for  washing.  The 
bath-rooms  occupy  a space  of  302  square 
yards,  including  the  passages  and  entrances 
to  each.  The  total  length  of  piping  in  the 
establishment  is  8,500  feet,  and  the  whole  has 
been  fixed,  together  with  about  350  valves, 
since  March  last.  Mr.  Armstead  was  the 
builder  : the  boilers  and  iron  mains  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Clayton ; and  the  zinc  baths  and 
connexions  with  the  iron  mains  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Melling,  of  Rainhill. 


THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  Coventry  on  Wednesday  week,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Warwickshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  The  meeting  took  place  in 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  was  numerously  attended, 
by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  Beside  various 
other  interesting  objects,  numerous  Roman, 
Romano-British,  and  Early  Anglo-Saxon  re- 
mains, mostly  sepulchral,  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bloxam,  who  read  an  interesting  paper  on  such 
remains  as  were  recently  discovered  in  Warwick- 
shire. Mr.  C.  H.  Bracebridge,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  delivered  the  opening  address.  The 
Rev.  W.  Staunton  read  a paper  on  “The  Priory 
and  Conventual  Church  and  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Poole  another  on  “ The  Churches  of  Coventry” 
generally. 

Mr.  Poole  regretted  that  a city  such  as 
Coventry  had  not  been  more  fully  illustrated. 
Of  the  Cathedral,  he  remarked  that  what  re- 
mained, and  which  he  took  to  belong  to  the 
north  transept,  was  inferior  to  Lichfield.  In 


alluding  to  the  modern  church  attached  to  the 
ancient  spire  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Mr.  Poole 
protested  against  the  attempts  to  deprive 
Rickman  of  his  reputation  as  the  father  of  the 
architectural  spirit  of  our  day.  St.  John’s 
Church  was  consecrated  in  1350.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1344,  but  the  style  of  the  clerestory 
showed  that  the  whole  of  that  part  was  not 
completed  till  at  least  fifty  years  later.  The 
chancel  of  Trinity  Church  is  Late  Decorated  ; 
the  rest  Perpendicular;  the  ground  plan  cruci- 
form. It  contains  a good  Perpendicular  font. 
The  most  ancient  part  of  St.  Michael’s  was 
the  south  porch,  which  was  about  the  date  of 
1230.  Next  came  the  south  aisle,  about 
1340.  The  steeple  was  begun  in  1373,  and 
finished  in  1395.  Two  years  ago  it  was  a 
wilderness  of  galleries  and  monstrous  in- 
cumbrances. Now  it  had  been  well  cleared 
out,  and  the  pillars  freed  from  the  coats  of 
paint  with  which  they  had  been  covered. 
Until  lately  the  apse  was  choked  with  old 
churchwardens’  atrocities.  Now  churchwar- 
dens were  made  of  better  stuff".  St.  Michael’s 
has  always  been  reckoned  the  largest  parish 
church  in  the  kingdom.  With  all  its  beauties, 
however,  it  had  many  faults,  among  which  one 
of  the  principal  is  that  the  ground-plan  has 
hardly  two  parallel  lines.  The  additional 
south  aisle  is  cut  in  two  by  the  porch.  The 
exterior  is  devoid  of  any  striking  character, 
always  excepting  the  tower  and  spire.  The 
spire  is  without  a superior  in  England.  Its. 
needle-like  form  springs  up  without  obstruc- 
tion from  crockets  or  entases.  The  next 
most  beautiful  spire  is  that  of  Louth ; but  it 
is  crocketed,  which  takes  away  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  height.  Coventry  was  finished 
135  years  before  Louth.  Mr.  Poole  added, 
that  he  was  a boy  when  he  first  saw  the  spire 
of  St.  Michael’s,  and  it  affected  him  to  tears. 
He  had  not  thought  of  architecture  for  many 
years  after  that,  but  it  was  possible  that  it  was 
that  “ vision  of  loveliness  ” which  first  im- 
planted in  him  that  love  for  the  pursuit  which 
had  led  him  to  devote  to  it  every  hour  which 
could  be  spared  from  more  important  duties. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  carried  and 
acknowledged,  a large  party  assembled  in  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  where  Mr.  Poole  pointed 
out  its  principal  characteristics.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  the  remains  of  the  White  Friars, 
and  inspected  its  ambulatory  and  dormitory. 
It  is  now  occupied  as  a poor-house. 

At  six  o’clock  an  ordinary  for  the  occasion, 
at  the  “ King’s  Head”  Hotel,  was  attended  by 
about  forty  guests. 

An  excursion  to  Kenilworth  and  Warwick 
Castle  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Ilartshorne  undertaking  to  lecture  on  the 
buildings  on  the  spot. 


IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  OTHER 
WORKS. 

Twenty-three  agricultural  model  schools 
are  to  be  erected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Na- 
tional Education,  according  to  the  drawings 
furnished  by  their  architect,  and  they  will  be 
distributed  as  follows Ulster  eight,  Munster 
ten,  Leinster  two,  Connaught  three. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  intend 
having  sundry  works  executed  at  the  church 
of  Knocknumackly,  county  Down,  and  are 
receiving  proposals  for  same. 

The  tunnel  under  the  Blackrock-road,  on 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  is  80  far  ad- 
vanced that  trucks  run  through  it  to  the  Cork 
station;  and  the  Goggins  Hill  tunnel,  1,000 
yards  long,  is  bored  through.  The  ribs  of  the 
metal  arch  over  the  fourth  and  last  span  of  the 
Chetwynd  Valley  viaduct  have  been  fixed  on 
the  piers : the  superstructure  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  weighs  1,000  tons:  there  are 
four  spans  of  110  feet  each,  and  the  arches 
rise  ninety  feet  over  the  mail-coach  road. 

The  Dublin  graving  dock,  lately  commenced, 
will,  it  is  considered,  circulate  from  80,000/. 
to  100,000/.  among  the  local  tradesmen. 

Upwards  of  800  men  are  stated  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  extensive  works  of  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  by  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Dargan. 

Two  additional  buildings,  to  accommodate 
600  paupers,  are  to  be  erected  on  the  work- 


house  premises  at  Thurles,  and  a fever  hospi- 
tal is  to  be  built  on  the  ground  at  the  rear  of 
the  present  building.  The  drawings,  &c.,  have 
been  furnished  by  the  architect  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners, — Mr.  Wilkinson. 

The  old  lunatic  asylum  at  Cork  is  to  un- 
dergo a course  of  alterations,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  it  into  a cavalry  barrack. 

The  works  on  the  Londonderry  and  Cole- 
raine Railway  are  progressing.  The  mound 
across  Rosses  Bay  is  considerably  advanced. 

The  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners states  that  a sum  of  2,030/.  has  been 
applied  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  Ballymodan  churches,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cork ; also  Ramoan  and  Croagh 
churches,  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick.  The 
new  church  of  Achill  was  erected  by  private 
subscription,  the  Commissioners  contributing 
200/.  The  church  of  St.  John,  at  Limerick, 
is  being  rebuilt,  and  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate 1,000  persons.  A new  church  in  the 
parish  of  Guilcagh  Lismore,  is  in  progress  of 
erection  : the  cost  will  be  1,200/.  contributed 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Waterford:  the  Com- 
missioners’ architect  made  the  drawings. 
Grangegorman  church,  in  Dublin,  has  been 
enlarged  at  an  expense  of  357/. 

The  churches  of  Ballywater,  Dentrileague, 
Lambeg,  and  Billis  have  been  constructed  to 
accommodate  about  600  each,  and  have  been 
erected  by  private  subscription. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  Clonmel  Union  i 
have  determined  upon  the  erection  of  a new  , 
workhouse,  and  are  receiving  proposals  for  the 
execution  of  the  works  according  to  the  draw- 
ings of  the  architect  to  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners. 

The  contract  for  the  alterations  lately  made 
to  Maynooth  College  amounted  to  23,500 /. ; 
for  drains,  excavations,  &c.,  1,775/.;  extra;! 
work,  834/. ; incidents,  25/. ; besides  the  sum  ; 
of  5,728/.  17s.  for  alterations,  additional  ac- 
commodation and  maintenance  of  the  apart- 
ments for  president,  vice-president,  profes- 
sors, and  resident  officers,  students’ rooms,  the 
several  halls,  chapels,  dormitories,  kitchens, 
&c. 

The  trustee  chapels  of  Newbliss,  in  the 
parish  of  Kileeven  and  Cushindon,  in  the 
diocese  of  Connor,  have  been  erected  by  pri-.ij 
vate  funds. 

The  Catholic  Church  Committee  of  Wexford-; 
are  prepared  to  receive  proposals  for  the. 
erection  of  the  walls  of  two  churches  in  that 
town. 

The  contractor  for  the  viaduct  over  the  river 
Boyne  (fully  described  some  time  since  in  The 
Builder)  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon  by 
the  directors  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  June-: 
tion  Railway,  although  tenders  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works  have  been  received  from, 
respectable  parties  more  than  three  months 
since. 

The  Newry  viaduct  consists  of  eighteen* 
arches,  varying  from  25  ft.  to  40  ft.  span,  andi 
some  of  the  centre  ones  are  between  80  ft.  andi 
100  ft.  above  the  stream  that  runs  underneathJ 
The  Commissioners  of  National  Education; 
intend  erecting  twenty-three  model  agricultural 
schools,  which  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows  :■ 
in  Ulster,  eight;  Munster,  ten;  Leinster,  two; 
Connaught,  three.  The  drawings  for  the  same 
have  been  furnished  by  the  commissioners’ 
architect. 

The  Banbridge  Gas  Company  intend  erect- 
ing new  gas  buildings,  manager’s  and  retort 
houses,  according  to  drawings  furnished  by: 
Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  architect,  of  Belfast. 

Mr.  Andrew  Egan,  of  Tuam,  has  been  de- 
clared the  contractor  for  the  new  workhouse  at 
Glennamady,  at  5,600/.  He  erected  the  Mount 
Bellew  Workhouse. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

To  show  our  readers  what  is  being  done  it 
the  provinces,  we  give  an  engraving  of  the 
elevation  of  a house  just  now  built  in  market-; 
street,  Manchester,  Messrs.  Starkey  and 
Cuffley  architects.  The  front  is  wholly  oi 
stone.  A greater  height  in  the  ground  story 
and  less  equality  in  the  height  of  the  other 
6tories  would  have  improved  its  efftet. 
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MATERIALS  OF  PROJECTING  EAVES  : 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

Observing  that  the  communication  pub- 
lished in  your  paper  of  the  1 7 th  inst.  on  this 
subject  is  unnoticed  in  your  last  issue,  and  is 
calculated  to  mislead,  I will  venture  to  state  my 
opinion,  that  the  point  settled,  as  referred  to  in 
this  case,  and  to  which  you  have  doubtless  con- 
tributed, is  that  “ projecting  eaves”  are  not 
“cornices  to  overhanging  roofs,”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  consequently  are  not 
“parts  of  external  walls ” (as  has  been  held), 
and  not  liable  to  the  rules  in  ScheduleE,  but  are 
“parts  of  the  roofs,”  and  as  such,  under  the 
rules  concerning  roof  coverings,  Schedule  G, 
must  be  covered  with  slates,  metal,  or  cement, 
&c. 

This  surely  is  highly  proper,  and  cannot  be 
a hardship  in  any  case  : it  has  been  my  prac- 
tice, and  that  of  several  others,  for  years  past 
in  the  suburban  metropolitan  districts  (where 
this  has  ever  been  a vexatious  question),  and 
1 am  not  aware  of  complaints  : on  the  other 
hand,  I think  soffiits  of  match  boarding 
should  not  be  allowed,  and  are  clearly,  as 
Mr.  Collis  says,  contrary  to  the  Act;  but  his 
information  could  not,  I suppose,  be  enter- 
tained at  the  Board,  being  laid  under  Sche- 
dule E,  instead  of  Schedule  G. 

A District  Surveyor. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A new  project  is  about  to  be  started  for  the 
construction  of  a great  central  station  at  Smith- 
field,  with  extensions  to  it  from  all  the  great 
metropolitan  lines.  The  proposed  capital  is 
3,000,000/.  It  is-  estimated  that  the  under- 
taking will  yield  an  income  from  all  sources  of 
892,187/.  and  deducting  92,18//.  for  working 
expenses  (rather  a small  proportion  according 
to  Herapath)  there  will  remain  a profit  of 
300,000/.,  or  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 
vested.  The  Liverpool  goods  station  of  the 

London  and  North  Western  line  has  been  re- 
cently covered  in  to  the  extent  of  about  double 
the  previous  area,  to  accommodate  the  im- 
mensely increased  traffic.' -On  the  1st  inst. 

an  express  train  commenced  to  run  from  Aber- 
deen to  London,  via  the  Scottish  Midland, 
Scottish  Central,  Caledonian,  and  North  Wes- 
tern lines,  in  less  than  17  hours.  The  distance 
is  542  miles,  which  gives  an  average  speed  of 
32  miles  an  hour.  But  from  this  have  to  be 
deducted  40  stoppages,  averaging  5 minutes 
each,  amounting  to  8 hours  20  minutes ; so 
that  13  hours  34  minutes,  was  the  time  in 
which  the  train  was  actually  in  motion.  This 
gives  a velocity  of  fully  40  miles  an  hour. 
The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Com- 
pany are  said  to  have  had  a clause  introduced 
into  a recent  Parliamentary  Bill  of  theirs, 
authorising  the  company  to  reduce  the  speed 
of  “ cheap  trains  ” from  twenty  to  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  It  seems  to  be  considered 
that  time  is  “of  no  consequence”  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  high  fares,  whereas 
it  is  precisely  these  to  whom  time  is,  in  most 
cases,  vitally  valuable.  A man  with  indepen- 
dent means  could  afford  to  journey  leisurely, 
and  to  defray  the  increased  expenditure  inci- 
dental to  lengthened  delays,  but  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  the  usual  occupants  of  “cheap 
trains,”  and  such  checks  on  speed  as  those 
just  alluded  to,  can  only  tend  to  re-contract 
i the  public  habits  of  locomotion  within  the 
: narrow  limits  of  the  old  jog-trot  coaching 
: system,  and  to  render  “cheap  trains”  them- 
i selves  profitless  to  the  companies,  because 
i useless  to  the  public. More  serious  acci-  j 

< dents  have  occurred  since  the  recent  one  in  the 
] midst  of  a tunnel.  On  Tuesday,  in  last  week, 

: a fatal  one  took  place  at  another  tunnel,  that 

< of  Clay  Cross,  in  much  the  same  circum-  i 
f stances,  one  train  being  delayed  and  another 
r running  into  it  shortly  after.  The  want,  or 

r at  least  neglect,  of  signals  in  such  cases  j 
i is  something  strange.  If  tunnels  present 
( obstacles  to  the  'working  of  one  class  of 
a signals,  why  are  not  others  adopted  ? A corre- 
s spondent  of  a contemporary  suggests  the  erec- 
t tion  of  two  signal  posts  at  each  end  of  the 
t tunnel,  one  close  to  the  entrance  and  one  as  far 
t distant  as  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  the 
v whole  of  them  to  be  turned  at  once  by  a powerful 


lever  or  any  other  mechanical  power  (not  worth 
elucidating  to  practical  men)  placed  every  forty 
or  fifty  yards’  distance  through  the  tunnel. 
We  can  see  no  difficulty  even  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  signal  lamps  in  connection  with  such 
posts,  and  worked  by  the  trains  themselves  in 
passing,  so  as  to  show,  with  the  help  of  a few 
wheels  and  weights,  and  by  the  lowering  and 
raising  of  the  lamp,  or  otherwise,  the  precise 
time  up  to  half  an  hour  or  even  a whole  one, 
since  the  last  train  had  passed  through  the 
tunnel ; and  in  cases  of  detention  in  the  tunnel 
or  after  passing  through  it,  such  signal  might 
be  temporarily  arrested  so  as  to  give  warning 
of  the  detention  or  stoppage  of  the  train.  In 
the  recent  case  at  Clay  Cross,  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers of  an  express  train  were  more  or  less 

seriously  injured,  and  several  killed. The 

masons  employed  on  the  Irish  Great  Western, 
near  Westmeath,  have  struck  work  for  an 
advance  of  wages  from  18s.  to  21s.  a week. 
The  line  was  to  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, and  it  is  said  that  the  workmen  have 
taken  advantage  of  this,  and  expect  to  compel 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Dargan,  to  comply  with 
their  demand  on  that  ground  alone;  but  that 
they  are  likely  to  lose  their  “half  loaf”  in 
place  of  getting  their  “ whole  one.” 


MONTS  DE  PIETE  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Your  correspondent  “ Quondam  ” no  douht 
has  the  good  of  society  at  heart,  but  he  un- 
fortunately falls  into  the  common  error  of 
accepting  prejudices  for  facts.  He  imagines 
that  the  French  Mont  de  Piete  is  an  excellent 
thing,  and  English  pawnbroking  a very 
atrocious  one.  Neither  supposition  is  correct ; 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  latter, 
British  enterprise  is  in  this,  a3  in  nearly  every 
other  branch  of  commerce,  far  in  advance  of 
its  continental  neighbours. 

Few  things  have  been  more  exaggerated  and 
misunderstood  than  the  terms  “ profit  ” and 
“ interest,”  as  applied  to  pawnbroking. 
“ Quondam  ” commenced  his  strictures  upon 
this  “ grinding  system  of  heartless  exaction,” 
by  representing  it  to  be  30  per  cent,  with 
et  ceteras.  In  his  last  letter  he  moderates  his 
tone,  and  curtails  the  rate  of  interest  to  20  per 

cent.  Yet  even  this  is  exaggeration  : it  is  only 
upon  a part  of  his  loans  that  he  receives  that 
amount,  while  upon  the  remainder  the  charge 
is  only  15  per  cent.  All  round  it  would,  per- 
haps, average  174  per  cent.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  regard  this  charge  as  mere  interest  for  the 
money  lent : if  it  were  so,  I confess  it  would  be 
enormous;  but  it  is  not.  A Pawnbroker’s 
money  is  lent  out  in  small  sums — frequently  of 
a few  shillings  only — and  the  profit  which  he 
receives  has  to  cover  warehouse  room,  the 
labour  and  judgment  of  his  servants,  the 
especial  taxes  to  which  his  trade  is  liable,  &c. 
If  we  adopt  the  case  supposed  in  “ Quondam’s” 
second  letter,  of  a poor  man  who  is  obliged  to  j 
pawn  his  roomful  of  furniture,  it  will  be 
obvious  that,  upon  the  most  moderate  compu-  j 
tation,  the  warehouse  room  they  would  require  j 
is  worth  Gd.  per  week,  and  that  the  labour  of  | 
taking  them  in,  stowing  them  away,  and  bring- 
ing them  out  again  when  redeemed,  would  be 
considerable.  Yet  all  that  the  pawnbroker 
would  receive  for  the  supposed  loan  of  5/. : 
would  be  Is.  3d.  per  calendar  month  (or  about  J 
3|d.  per  week)  and  4d.  for  the  ticket.  Although  . 
this  is,  perhaps,  an  extreme  case,  the  principle 
holds  good  all  through  his  business.  The  j 
labour  of  his  assistants  is  of  a highly  skilled 
class,  and  consequently  expensive  : they  must 
be  good  judges  of  the  value  of  all  kinds  of 
property,  from  a diamond  necklace  to  a turn-up 
bedstead  : they  must  be  good  clerks  and  ac- ! 
countants,  and  as  they  have  unlimited  access 
to  their  employer’s  till,  they  must  be  eminently 
honest  and  trustworthy.  The  services  of  such 
men  are  valuable,  yet  none  of  them  can  value, 

book,  stow  away,  find,  and  deliver  more  than 
100  pledges  a -day.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  interest  for  capital  forms  but  a part,  and  a 
small  part,  of  the  charge. 

Another  error  into  which  “ Quondam  falls 
is  that  of  supposing  pledges  to  be  uncondi- 
tionally forfeited  at  the  end  of  a twelvemonth. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  some  limitation  of 


time  is  necessary,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  a 
pledge  is  not  redeemed,  it  must  be  sold.  One 
year  is  the  term  selected  for  this  purpose,  not 
only  in  England,  hut  on  the  continent.  Yet 
even  at  the  close  of  this  period,  if  the  pledger 
desires  it,  the  pawnbroker  must,  without  fee 
or  reward,  preserve  the  goods  for  three  months 
longer.  If  it  be  still  inconvenient  to  redeem, 
there  is  scarcely  a pawnbroker  who  will  not 
gladly  hold  it  over  for  another  twelvemonth  upon 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  interest.  Supposing, 
however,  that  it  is  forfeited,  the  owner’s  inter- 
est in  all  pledges  for  I Os.  and  upwards  is  pre- 
served to  him,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  sold 
by  public  auction,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  ren- 
dered to  the  pledger  upon  demand.  The  reason 
that  this  rule  has  not  been  extended  to  the 
lower  class  of  pledges  is,  that  few  of  them 
would  realise  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
such  a sale  without  trenching  upon  the  pawn- 
broker’s claim. 

“ Quondam  ” say6  that  upon  inquiry  among 
his  friends  he  cannot  find  anyone  who  is  aware 
that  pawnbrokers  calculate  their  rate  of  inter- 
est by  half  months.  He  forgets,  however,  that 
it  is  not  fashionable  to  be  well  informed  upon 
this  subject.  Not  only  is  the  interest  so  cal- 
culated, but  the  pawnbroker  is  bound  under  a 
heavy  penalty  to  place  a table  of  his  rates  of 
profit  in  a conspicuous  part  of  his  shop. 
“ Quondam’s  ” statements  about  ticket-money 
are  calculated  to  mislead.  There  is  no  such 
charge  where  the  loan  is  under  5s.  One  half- 
penny is  charged  where  the  amount  advanced 
ranges  from  5s.  to  10s.,  and  above  that  sum 
they  rise  according  to  a graduated  scale  up  to 
4d.,  which  embraces  all  loans  between  5/.  and 
10/.  All  these  facts  may  be  verified  by  reference 
to  the  Pawnbrokers’  Act  (39  & 40  Geo.  3,  c.  99), 
a statute  which  not  only  imposes  overwhelming 
penalties  upon  any  infraction  of  its  provisions, 
but  affords  the  greatest  facility  for  proving  an 
offence,  even  to  the  length  of  compelling  the 
pawnbroker,  by  the  production  of  his  books 
and  tickets,  to  furnish  evidence  against  him- 
self. 

In  reference  to  the  destruction  of  pledges  by 
fire,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  pawner  suffers 
great  hardship,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  law  of 
insurance  under  which  the  pawnbroker  is 
debarred  from  insuring  anything  more  than 
his  own  advances  and  interest,  inasmuch  as 
neither  he  nor  any  other  person  is  permitted  to 
recover  more  than  their  own  particular  inter- 
est in  the  event  insured  against  (14  Geo.  3,  c. 
48,  sec.  3).  Recent  events  have  also  shown 
that  fireproof  buildings  are  not  an  infallible  pro- 
tection to  the  goods  deposited  in  them. 

The  Mont  de  Piet6  affords  but  little  relief 
to  the  borrower,  when  compared  with  the 
free-trade  system  of  our  own  country.  As  an 
instance  of  this  I may  mention  that,  during  a 
visit  to  Paris  in  1 846,  I felt  desirous  of  inves- 
tigating this  subject,  and,  among  other  things, 
I visited  a commissioner  of  the  Mont  de  Piet£, 
and  pledged  a gold  watch  (such  as  would  cost 
from  18/.  to  20/.  new,  but,  as  a second-hand 
article,  would,  “ in  trade,”  be  worth  about 
half  that),  a gold  pencil-case,  and  signet-ring. 
Upon  returning  to  London  I pledged  the  same 
articles  with  an  English  pawnbroker.  The 
following  is  the  amount  of  the  loans  made  in 

each  case:—  _ _ .. . 

By  English 

By  Mont  de  Pidte.  Pawnbroker. 

■Watch  80  f.  (3.1.  4a  ) SI.  Os. 

Pencil  and  ring  ...  lOf.  (01.  8s.)  01.  17s. 

Had  I been  in  distress,  it  is  pretty  clear 
which  system  would  have  afforded  me  most 
relief.*  Nor  was  the  advantage  of  cheapness 
with  the  Frenchman,  for  I actually  had  to  pay 
more  for  the  small  loan  than  for  the  large  one  ! 
This  arises  from  the  commission-fees  being 
the  same  for  one  month  as  for  twelve.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a loan  of  100  f.  (4/.),  the  fees 
would  be  3f.,  and  the  interest  for  a month 
75  c.,  making  a total  of  3s.  English.  In  Lon- 
don, the  charge  for  4/.  for  one  month  would 
be  only  Is.,  and  2d.  for  the  ticket;  total, 
Is.  2d.  Of  course,  the  commission-fees  are 
only  charged  once,  so  that  upon  loans  of  long 
duration  the  French  system  is  cheaper  than 


* It  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  upon  redeeming  the  wog, 
I explained  my  motives  to  the  officer  of  the  ^0I,  v ’ 

who  then  told  mo  that,  had  I pressed  for  an  advance,  he 
would  have  let  me  have  another  20  f.  on  the  watch. 
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the  English,  but  for  short  periods  it  is  dearer. 
The  Mont  de  Pieie  of  Paris  also  makes  no 
loans  of  less  than  3f.,  and,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  its  method  of  valuing  pledges,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  much  of  the  poor  man’s  pro- 
perty must  be  excluded  altogether. 

But  the  charges  of  the  continental  Monts  de 
Pi6te  vary.  In  some  parts  of  France  they  are 
as  high  as  15  and  even  18  per  cent.  In 
Brussels,  the  interest  is  15  per  cent,  on  small 
loans,  and  12  per  cent,  on  large,  exclusive 
of  commission-fees;  and  yet  the  net  profits 
are  very  small. 

In  conclusion  I may  add,  that  the  scheme 
which  “Quondam”  is  now  advancing  is  no 
novelty.  A Bill  for  the  establishment  of 
Charitable  Pawn  Offices  was,  in  the  year 
1843,  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
referred  to  a select  committee,  which,  after 
careful  investigation,  reported  unfavourably, 
and  the  Bill  was  abandoned.  The  pawn- 
brokers cannot  suffer  from  such  institutions, 
which  would  stand  no  chance  if  exposed  to 
open  competition;  but  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
public  should  understand  these  things,  and 
that  their  minds  should  be  disabused  from  the 
misrepresentations  with  which  this  question  is 
commonly  invested.  Bardi. 


isoone. 

Instructions  for  Cleaning,  Repairing,  fyc.,  Oil 
Paintings.  By  Henry  Mogford.  Third 
Edition.  London : Winsor  and  Newton. 
1851. 

This  is  a very  sensible  little  volume,  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  practical  instructions  for 
cleaning,  lining,  and  restoring  paintings,  some 
remarks  on  the  distribution  of  works  of  art  in 
houses  and  galleries,  their  care  and  preser- 
vation. Mr.  Mogford  has  given  long  study  to 
works  of  art.  


T7 le  Crystal  Palace — its  Architectural  History 
and  Constructive  Marvels.  By  Peter 
Berlyn  and  Charles  Fotvler,  Jun. 
Gilbert : Paternoster-row.  1851. 

The  connection  of  Messrs.  Berlyn  and  C. 
Fowler  with  this  undertaking  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  progress,  constitutes  the  spe- 
cial claim  of  this  volume  to  attention  on  a sub- 
ject on  which  so  much  has  already  been  6aid 
and  written.  They  are  thus  in  a position  to 
trace,  in  a more  detailed  and  consecutive  manner 
than  others  have  done,  the  history  of  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  building  up  to  the 
period  of  its  completion.  The  volume  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  engravings,  amongst 
which  are  the  two  designs  selected  by  the 
committee  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Paxton’s,  namely, 
that  of  Mons.  Hector  Horeau,  and  that  of 
Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Turner;  as  well  as  the 
committee’s  own  design.  Having  ourselves 
already  said  much  from  time  to  time  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  building,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  re-enter  into  any  of  the  details  here 
consecutively  arranged ; but  we  will  quote  the 
following  portion  of  the  introductory  matter: — 
“ A greal  deal  has  been  lately  said  upon  the 
want  of  distinctive  character  in  almost  all  the 
buildings  of  the  present  day  ; and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a striking  fact  that  in  scarcely  any  of 
our  important  modern  structures  does  the  ex- 
terior appearance  in  any  way  lead  the  spectator 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  purposes  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior,  the  former  being  appa- 
rently governed  by  fancy,  or  the  fashion  for 
some  particular  style,  while  the  latter  only  is 
accommodated  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
the  case.  Thus  we  have  porticoes  which  do  not 
shelter  from  the  weather,  or  in  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  walk : Venetian  palaces  appear  piled 
upon  a substructure  of  plate-glass  : baronial 
castles  prove  to  be  model  prisons ; and  richly- 
decorated  mansions,  from  the  time  of  “ Good 
Queen  Bess,”  or  fanciful  Italian  villas,  are 
made  to  serve  for  the  accommodation  of 
paupers. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  more  care- 
ful in  this  respect,  so  that  the  form  and  ex- 
ternal arrangement  afforded  in  most  cases  a 
ready  key  to  the  purposes  of  their  structures. 
Their  temples,  their  fora,  theatres  and  amphi- 


theatres, baths,  and  other  public  edifices,  seem 
each  to  have  been  stamped  with  their  own 
characteristic  features,  at  the  same  time  with- 
out in  any  way  producing  a monotonous  uni- 
formity among  the  different  examples  of  the 
same  class  of  building. 

Now,  if  this  criterion  of  excellence  be  applied 
to  the  remarkable  building  recently  erected  in 
Hyde  Park,  it  will  be  found  that  the  construc- 
tive arrangement  of  the  interior  is  plainly  ex- 
pressed without,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
it  possesses  at  least  those  elements  of  beauty 
arising  from  consistency  and  simplicity  which, 
in  combination  with  its  vast  size,  give  it  also 
that  of  grandeur.  That  it  is  faultless  it  would 
be  needless  to  assert,  or  to  imagine  that,  from 
its  example,  a new  style  of  architecture  will 
originate ; but  that  it  is  admirably  suited  to 
its  purpose, — that  it  is  a remarkable  specimen 
of  the  constructive  skill  of  this  country,  and 
that  it  will  certainly  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  of  the  Great  Exhibition  by 
which  it  has  been  called  into  being,  if  not  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  must,  we  think,  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  candid  observers.” 

Although  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  the 
work  to  arraign  any  act  of  those  in  authority, 
some  of  the  objections  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  make  to  the  report  of  the  building- 
committee  on  the  designs  that  were  sent  in, 
are  fairly  quoted  from  our  pages. 

The  whole  makes  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  instructive  volume,  and  is  very  creditable 
to  both  authors  and  publishers. 

Smithfield  and  Newgate  Markets.  By  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Byng.  James  Ridgway, 
Piccadilly.  1851. 

The  aim  of  this  little  pamphlet  is,  by  a 
general  review  of  the  question  at  issue,  to 
invite  the  attention  of  members  of  Parliament 
and  other  influential . parties,  at  this  favour- 
able moment,  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject;  and  to  put  the  general  public  in 
possession  of  such  facts  as  will  help  them  to 
decide  whether  the  Government  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  supported  in  their  bold  at- 
tempt to  abolish  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  replace  it  by  arrangements  of  an  entirely 
different  description.  Mr.  Byng  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into,  and  report  on,  the  meat  markets 
of  the  metropolis,  and,  privately  as  well  as 
officially,  he  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  subject.  He  is 
therefore  a highly  competent  authority,  and 
entitled  to  parliamentary  as  well  as  public 
attention.  

A Geological  Inquiry  respecting  the  Water- 
hearing  Strata  of  the  Country  around  London, 
with  reference  especially  to  the  Water  Supply 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  including  some  remarks 
on  Springs.  By  Joseph  Prestwicii,  Jun., 
F.G.S.,  &c.  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster 
Row.  1851. 

In  this  strictly  geological  work  the  author 
hopes  that  the  general  details  given  may  direct 
attention  to  the  probability  of  obtaining  at 
London,  by  means  of  a fresh  system  of  deeper 
Artesian  wells,  a very  much  larger  and  better 
supply  of  water  than  that  furnished  by  those 
which  exist  at  present.  Besides  an  examina- 
tion of  the  lower  tertiary  strata  and  the  chalk 
whence  the  present  order  of  Artesian  wells  in 
London  and  its  vicinity  draw  their  supplies, 
the  author  extends  his  inquiry  to  the  strata 
beneath  the  chalk,  with  a view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  lower  cretaceous  series  may  not 
be  available  as  new  sources  of  water-supply. 
By  a comparison  of  the  volumes  and  capaci- 
ties of  these  tertiary  and  secondary  formations 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  sources  which 
there  is  every  probability  of  finding  in  the 
upper  and  lower  greensands  beneath  London, 
would  furnish  a quantity  of  water  sufficient, 
possibly,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis;  or, 
at  all  events,  so  large  as  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant auxiliary-supply  derivable  from  com- 
paratively moderate  depths,  and  rising  to  a 
height  much  above  that  of  the  general  level  of 
the  ground  in  London. 

No  Artesian  wells  in  London  have  as  yet 
been  carried  through  the  chalk  : this  is  there- 
fore something  like  the  opening  up  of  new 


sources  altogether ; and  should  experiment 
prove  the  truth  of  this  author’s  theoretical 
views,  the  objections  of  many  to  the  Artesian 
well  projects  may  be  obviated.  We  confess, 
however,  to  great  doubts  on  the  subject. 

We  regard  this  work,  nevertheless,  as  a 
fine  instance  of  the  use  of  theory  in  turning 
attention  to  facts,  and  in  leading  experiment 
into  new  and  feasible  channels ; and  should  the 
generally  unfavourable  opinion  entertained  re- 
garding Artesian  wells  as  a means  of  public 
supply  be  hereby  modified  or  altogether  ob- 
viated, the  result  will  redound  to  the  honour 
of  geology  as  well  as  of  its  interpreter,  and 
show  to  practical  men  more  forcibly  than  ever, 
the  importance  to  them  of  a general  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  science. 


Reports  and  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Architectural  Societies  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Northampton,  the  Counties  of  York  and 
Lincoln,  and  of  the  Architectural  and  Archceo- 
logical  Societies  of  Bedfordshire  and  St. 
Albans — during  the  year  1850.  Sold  by  J. 
Masters,  33,  Aldersgate-street ; Bell,  168, 
Fleet-street ; and  J.  H.  Parker,  &c. 

This  goodly  volume  affords  such  a proof  of 
the  advantage  of  combined  action,  that  we 
doubt  not  it  will  constitute  an  example  that 
will  lead  to  the  issue  of  similar  volumes  by 
other  societies  throughout  the  country.  Be- 
sides the  special  reports  of  the  associate 
societies,  which,  exclusive  of  papers,  occupy 
but  a small  portion  of  the  whole,  there  are 
upwards  of  200  pages  devoted  to  papers,  “ On 
the  Chicheley  Days  of  Higham  Ferrers,”  “ On 
Tile  Pavements,  especially  that  of  Higham 
Ferrers  Church,”  “ On  the  Ancient  Stone 
Offertory  Box  in  Bridlington  Church,”  “ On 
Labourers’  Cottages,”  “ On  Heraldry,  as  an 
Architectural  Decoration,  suggested  by  a pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture,” “ On  the  Churches  of  Stamford,” 
“ On  Monuments  in  Church-yards,”  “ On  the 
Progressive  Developement  of  Geometrical 
Tracery,  and  the  Claims  of  the  Geometrical  to 
be  treated  as  a distinct  Style,”  “ On  the  Works 
now  in  Progress  at  St.  Peter’s,  Northampton,” 
“ On  Peculiarities  of  Norfolk  Churches,”  “ On 
Stained  Glass,”  “ On  Low-side  Windows,” 
“ On  the  Saxon  Church  of  All  Saints,  Brix- 
worth,”  “ On  the  Churches  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Louth,”  “ On  the  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Bedford,”  “ On  some  Seals  of  Bed- 
fordshire,” “On  Ancient  Relics  collected  in 
Bedfordshire,”  “ On  the  Basilicas  of  Christian 
Rome,”  “On  Conventual  Arrangements,” 
“ On  Lombardic  Inscriptions  on  Monuments 
in  Bedfordshire,”  “ On  Relics  preserved  in  a 
Church  at  Cologne,”  and  “ On  a Seal  formed 
of  bone  and  found  at  St.  Alban’s.” 


The  Travellers' Library : 1.  Warren  Hastings, 
By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay'; 
2.  Lord  Clive,  by  the  same ; 3.  London  in 
1850-51,  from  the  “ Geographical  Dic- 
tionary ” of  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  London: 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
1851. 

The  essays  of  Mr.  Macaulay  need  no  recom- 
mendation from  us.  Each  partof  this  “Library” 
is  a separate  purchase,  at  very  small  cost ; and 
the  well-timed  issue  of  a well- written  article  or 
essay  on  London  is  likely  to  meet  with  many 
“ travellers  ” inclined  to  exchange  their  shil- 
lings for  a pleasant  diet  of  mental  food  of  so 
appropriate  a description. 


Metropolitan  Peel  Statue. — At  a 
meeting  held  on  Tuesday  week  at  the  Alliance 
Life  Assurance  Office,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair,  it  was  determined  that  a 
committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  twelve 
members;  that  the  memorial  be  a bronze  statue, 
ten  feet  in  height ; that  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  it  be  2,000Z, ; and  that  the  committee  have 
the  appointment  of  a sculptor.  With  permis- 
sion of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  models  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Mansion-house,  and  to  be  consi- 
dered, and  a site  determined,  on  16th  June. 
The  site,  it  is  believed,  will  be  either  at  the 
west  end  of  Cheapside,  or  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Royal  Exchange. 
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iWimllanra. 

Westminster  Abbey. — Some  years  ago 
I saw  in  your  paper,  most  of  the  improve- 
ments recommended  which  have  since  been 
carried  out  here  with  much  advantage  and 
credit  to  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Formerly 
in  the  confined  choir  a few  hundred  persons 
on  Sundays  came  in  and  out  during  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service,  but  now  there  is 
often  a congregation  of  2,000  persons  most 
reverently  attending  the  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  services.  I am  sure  you  will  en- 
treat the  clergy  to  beep  pace  with  the  laity  by 
affording  all  the  aid  in  their  power  : much 
more  accommodation  could  be  provided : at 
least  100  seats  could  be  placed  in  the  choir,  all 
looking  towards  the  altar : the  sadly  out-of- 
place and  annoying  ropes  could  be  creditably 
removed : seats  on  binges  could  be  placed 
from  Poet’s-corner  to  the  north  door  on  each 
side  of  the  way  : the  sermon  could  be  more 
efficiently  preached  from  the  N.W.  pier  in- 
stead of  the  N.E.  pier,  since  the  voice  would 
reach  the  hearers  better,  as  100  in  front,  to 
20  behind,  and  80  on  either  side,  consequently 
all  would  hear  more  distinctly,  especially  at 
Poet’s-corner,  where  not  a word  can  be  under- 
stood : the  preacher  might,  for  the  occasion, 
occupy  a stall  near  the  pulpit,  avoiding  the 
occasion  to  go  down  all  through  the  choir, 
setting  the  constables  into  a pretended  ferment 
with  the  people  for  not  making  way  with  more 
alacrity.  The  Abbey  professedly  opens  at  twenty 
minutes  before  the  hour,  and  during  Dean 
Oxford’s  time  thirty  minutes  before  the  hour ; 
but  now  it  never  opens  till  the  quarter  has 
6truck  out  of  doors  : the  lost  five  minutes 
would  enable  the  aged  and  females  to  obtain 
seats,  which  becomes  impossible  when  that 
time  is  lost  through  the  great  accession  of 
numbers,  and  the  vergers  are  not  respecters 
of  persons.  * * * 

Test  of  Chains  and  Iron  Rods. — On 
Friday  se’nnight  several  gentlemen  interested 
in  scientific  experiments,  attended  at  the  cable 
manufactory  of  Mr.  H.P.  Parkes  of  Dudley, 
to  witness  some  tests  of  the  strength  and 
toughness  of  iron  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
chains.  Several  samples  of  round  chains,  5-8 
inch  size,  were  put  to  hydraulic  proof,  and 
whereas  the  interstice  between  the  links  pre- 
vious to  their  tension  measured  only  32nd  of 
an  inch,  after  proof  it  had  stretched  equally 
to  15-1(3  inches.  One  of  these  pieces  of  5-8 
inch  chain  sustained,  without  a flaw,  18-10 
tons,  being  nearly  four  times  the  ordinary 
testing  weight.  The  material  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Millington  and  Co.,  Summerhill  Iron- 
works, Tipton,  stood  the  severest  test.  Its 
fabric  is  a novelty  to  the  trade,  and  will 
shortly  be  patented.  Mr.  Parkes  has  contri- 
buted a sample  board  of  the  chain  to  the 
Great  Exhibition,  in  sizesvarying  from  £ to  2^ 
inches.  This  series  of  experiments  terminated 
with  the  tying  in  iron  of  “the  Staffordshire 
knot.”  A piece  of  5-8  inch  round  of  Mr. 
Millington’s  iron,  formed  into  a noose  at  each 
end,  and  gracefully  formed  into  a loose  tie, 
was  drawn  in  cold  metal  into  a tight  compact 
knot,  lifting  in  the  process  the  unparelleled 
weight  of  eight  tons.  Parties  visiting  the 
Crystal  Palace  may  inspect  the  chain,  the 
knot,  and  the  peculiarly  twisted  iron  of  the 
Millington  make  in  the  Class  No.  8 among 
the  ship  models  near  the  west  end. — Stafford- 
shire Advertiser. 

Metropolis  Water  Bill. — The  follow- 
ing is  a copy  of  the  scale  of  water-rates  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  in  schedule  (B)  of  the 
Metropolis  Water  Bill;  being  a return  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mon- 
day:— “ For  water  supplied  to  any  dwelling- 
house  for  domestic  purposes  : — Where  the 
house  contains  not  more  than  one  room,  a 
rate  not  exceeding  3s.  per  annum.  Where 
the  house  contains  two  rooms  and  no  more, 

; a rate  not  exceeding  5s.  per  annum.  Where 
i the  house  contains  more  than  two  rooms,  a 
] rate  to  be  charged  according  to  the  number  of 
i rooms  in  each  house,  at  not  exceeding  such 
; amount  for  each  room  as  hereinafter  men- 
t tioned ; that  is  to  say,  where  the  house  con- 
t tains  more  than  two  and  not  more  than  six 
t rooms,  at  not  more  than  3s.  per  annum  for 


each  room.  Where  the  house  contains  more 
than  six  and  not  more  than  nine  rooms,  at  not 
exceeding  3s.  Gd.  per  annum  for  each  room. 
And  where  the  house  contains  more  than  nine 
rooms,  at  not  exceeding  4s.  per  annum  for 
each  room.  If  there  be  a bath  in  any  dwel- 
ling-house, then,  in  addition  to  the  rate  above 
specified  in  respect  of  such  dwelling-house, 
the  sum  of  5s.  per  annum  for  each  such  bath 
shall  be  payable.  [But  no  addition  to  the  rate 
above  specified  for  the  water  supplied  to  any 
dwelling-house  shall  be  charged  in  respect  of 
any  watercloset  therein.]  For  water  supplied 
to  any  stable,  a rate  to  be  charged  according 
to  the  number  of  stalls  in  such  stable,  not 
exceeding  3s.  6d.  per  annum  for  each  stall. 
For  water  supplied  to  any  coach-house,  where 
the  same  is  constructed  to  contain  one  car- 
riage only,  a rate  not  exceeding  3s.  Gd.  per 
annum ; and  where  the  coach-house  is  con- 
structed to  contain  more  than  one  carriage,  a 
rate  to  be  charged  according  to  the  number  of 
carriages  the  same  is  constructed  to  contain, 
at  not  exceeding  3s.  Gd.  per  annum  for  each 
carriage.  For  water  supplied  for  the  purposes 
of  any  manufacture  or  business,  such  rates  as 
may  be  agreed  on  between  the  company  and 
the  person  supplied,  not  exceeding  Gd.  for 
every  1,000  gallons.” 

Fire  Escapes. — The  late  calamitous  fire 
in  the  City  is  another  loud  call  upon  public 
attention,  to  the  means  of  rescuing  the  lives  of 
our  fellow-mortals  from  so  awful  and  devour- 
ing an  element.  It  is  painful  to  think  of, 
as  well  as  difficult  to  account  for,  the  apathy 
and  seeming  indifference,  so  prevalent  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  crowded  cities  upon  a matter 
involving  human  life.  We  shudder  when  we  j 
read  of  so  6ad  a loss  as  the  one  before  us ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  it  almost  ceases  with 
the.  thrill  which  passes  through  us,  and  again 
we  fall  back  into  our  former  state  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  become  almost  or  quite  unconcerned 
as  to  whether  human  ingenuity  has  already 
contrived,  or  ever  can  contrive,  anything  like 
a Bafe  and  useful  “ Fire  Escape.”  Many 
months  ago,  an  article  appeared  in  your 
journal,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents, in  which  a very  earnest  call  was 
made  upon  mechanical  ingenuity  to  do  its 
utmost  to  send  some  “ fire  escapes,”  which 
might  appear  among  the  “ lions  ” of  the 
“Great  Exhibition  of  1851.”  Many  have 
responded  to  that  very  laudable  and  praise- 
worthy call,  and  seem  to  have  done  their 
utmost  in  this  public  and  humane  cause;  and 
if  nothing  has  been  or  can  be  found,  singly,  to 
accomplish  this  very  desirable  end,  cannot 
some  committee  be  appointed  to  meet  such 
exhibitors,  and  thus,  from  combined  inge- 
nuity, endeavour  to  ascertain  if  some  really 
useful  machine  cannot  be  brought  out.  With 
enlightened  mechanics,  all  ideas  of  self-interest, 

I doubt  not,  would  quickly  merge  into  the 
better  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  earnest 
endeavours  to  become  the  means  of  saving 
human  life. — R.  T. 

Patent  Vitrified  Pipes,  Bricks,  &c. 
— The  Northampton  Herald  says,  “We  briefly 
called  attention  to  a process  of  making  vitrified 
bricks,  discovered  by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Blisworth. 
Further  details  will,  perhaps,  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. The  materials  are — clay,  limestone,  chalk, 
sand,  oyster-shells,  &c.,  and  are  run  into  a 
liquid  state  in  a hot  blast  furnace,  and  carried 
in  a ladle  to  cast-iron  or  sand  moulds.  The 
moulds  to  be  made  to  open  and  shut,  similar 
to  those  used  for  casting  of  glass,  and,  when 
partly  filled  with  liquid,  press  an  iron  pin  or 
core  into  the  mould  before  the  liquid  6ets, 
which  will  cause  the  liquid  to  rise  round  the 
core  and  fill  the  mould.  When  set,  draw  the 
pin  out;  but  if  a sand  core  is  used,  it  may 
remain  in  until  the  pipe  is  cold,  and  then  be 
washed  out.  All  articles  made  one  inch  thick 
and  less  in  iron  moulds  will  be  sufficiently 
annealed  and  fit  for  use  by  remaining  in  the 
moulds,  covered  up  with  dry  sand,  twelve 
hours.  The  raw  material  requires  no  farther 
preparation  previous  to  melting  than  drying 
by  the  aid  of  the  waste  heat  from  the  furnace; 
or  the  clay  may  be  roasted  in  heaps,  similar  to 
preparing  ballast  for  roads.  The  cost  of  the 
raw  material  and  fuel  will  vary  considerably, 
according  to  , situation,  and,  consequently,  the 


price  per  ton  of  liquid.  In  establishing  a new 
manufactory,  this  system  is  decidedly  the  least 
expensive,  particularly  if  a steam-engine, 
water-mill,  or  other  power  to  generate  blast 
be  already  on  the  spot,  as  very  little  building 
or  ground  is  required,  a large  stock  in  hand 
not  being  necessary,  as  any  article  can  be  made 
to  order  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  cost 
of  a steam-engine  and  blowing  machinery  will 
be  about  130/.  Hot-air  oven  and  furnace,  60/. 

'Iiie  Timber  Trade. — The  following  re- 
marks  are  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Churchill 
and  Sim  : — The  import  duty  on  foreign  wood 
reduced  on  hewn,  or  timber,  from  1 5s.  to  7s.  Gd. 
per  load,  and  on  sawn,  or  deals,  from  20s.  to 
10s.  per  load,  by  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  took  place  on  the  16th  April 
last ; and  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  reso- 
lutions have  the  force  of  law  as  regards  prices 
in  the  London  market.  Christiana  deals  of 
1850  import  had  ruled  very  equably,  until  the 
stock  was  sold,  at  24/.  per  hundred  12-feet  for 
yellow  deals,  and  at  21/.  for  white.  On  the 
arrival  of  fresh  in  April,  under  the  remission 
of  duty,  the  prices  realised  were  22/.  and  19/. 
yielding  two- thirds  of  the  reduction  to  the 
consumer,  and  one-third  to  the  producer.  The 
prices  of  Baltic  fir  timber  advanced  during 
the  winter,  and,  with  active  demand  and  stock 
barely  adequate,  continue  to  rise  when  further 
stimulated  by  the  expected  change  in  the  tariff. 
The  importation  commencing  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  reduction  in  duty,  and  the 
supply  brought  to  this  market  being  unexpect- 
edly large,  new  prices  opened  at  10s.  or  12s.  6d. 
less  than  the  quotations  under  the  former  duty, 
while  the  reduction  of  duty  amounted  to7s.6d. 
only.  This  has  encouraged  business,  and  will 
make  Baltic  timber  the  leading  article  for  some 
time  to  come,  although  advanced  shipping 
prices  in  the  Baltic  must  enhance  the  value 
presently.  Dantzic  and  Memel  fir  timber  of 
common  qualities,  which  in  March  were  sold 
from  60s.  to  65s.  per  load,  now  sell  from  50s. 
to  52s.  Gd.  For  Petersburgh  deals  the  selling 
price  was  14/.  to  14/.  5s.  standard:  it  is  now 
12/.  10s.  to  12/.  15s.,  deducting  thus  all  the 
difference  of  duty.  In  our  market  for  colonial 
wood  we  cannot  at  present  trace  any  sensible 
effect  by  the  change  in  foreign  duty.  It  is 
evident  that  the  reduction  will  stimulate  con- 
sumption, and  its  effect  will  not  be  limited  to 
foreign  wood,  but  carry  with  it  a fair  share  of 
cheap  colonial  wood  also. 

Lewes  Castle,  and  the  Sussex  Ar- 
chaeological Society. — Since  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society  has  taken  possession  o 
the  Castle  at  Lewes,  reparations  have  been 
commenced.  The  infant  school  and  wool 
warehouses,  which  impede  the  sight  of  the 
gateway,  are  to  be  pulled  down,  piles  of  stones 
and  bricks  removed,  and  the  Castle-yard 
thrown  open  to  visitors.  The  purchaser  of  the 
materials  has  engaged  to  use  expedition  in 
pulling  down  the  buildings  and  removing  the 
materials.  The  apartments  of  the  warden  are 
improved.  When  the  society  takes  full  posses- 
sion of  the  gateway  and  the  eastern  tower,  it  is 
believed  they  will  soon  gather  together  a col- 
lection of  local  antiquities  worthy  of  the 
county. 

The  Crypt  at  Guildhall,  London. — 
We  recently  gave  some  particulars  of  the  crypt 
under  Guildhall,  and  communicated  the  infor- 
mation that  access  to  it  could  be  had  without 
difficulty.  We  find  that  a large  number  of 
persons  have  visited  it  within  the  last  fortnight. 
There  is  in  the  crypt  a large  red  granite  bowl 
of  enormous  weight,  which  has  attracted  much 
curiosity.  The  Times  gives  from  the  Corpora- 
tion journals,  of  the  year  1802,  the  following 
notice  of  the  present  made  of  this  bowl  to  the 
city  of  London,  as  a memorial  of  great  military 
achievements : — 

“ Major  Cookson,  commanding  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery in  Egypt,  presents  his  respectful  compliments 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  begs  to  acquaint  them  that  he  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  ship  on  board  the  Anacreon 
transport,  Allan  Massingham,  master,  a large  an- 
tique Egyptian  red  granite  bowl,  and  which  Major 
Cookson  requests  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation 
will  do  him  the  honour  to  accept,  as  a testimony  of 
his  respect  and  a memorial  of  the  British  achieve- 
ments in  Egypt. 

“ Alexandria,  Sept.  1,  1802.” 
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Extinction  of  Subterranean  Fire  by 
Steam- Jet. — Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney  has 
extinguished  a sort  of  volcano,  which  has  raged 
without  ceasing  for  30  years,  over  an  area  of 
26  acres  of  coal-seam  underground  ! This 
new  triumph  of  scientific  principle  has  been 
achieved  in  Scotland,  at  the  South  Sauchie 
colliery,  near  Alloa.  The  seam  of  coal  in 
course  of  destruction  by  the  fire  is  9 feet  thick. 
It  wa6  set  fire  to,  it  is  believed,  by  illicit  distil- 
lers. A puddle-wall  to  arrest  its  ravages,  was 
erected  at  great  hazard,  at  an  expense  of  16,000/. 
about  19  years  ago, after  5 years’  labour  of  many 
hands,  and  at  a sacrifice  of  12  lives.  The  up- 
holding of  this  wall,  moreover,  has  ever  since 
cost  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  is  the  owner, 
200/.  a-year.  Various  reports,  made  by  men 
of  great  authority  in  the  coal  trade,  agreed  in 
the  belief  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  extin- 
guishing this  fire.  The  object  has  been  accom- 
plished, as  many  of  our  readers  will  be  already 
well  aware,  by  forcing  into  the  burning  waste 
a kind  of  choke-damp  formed  of  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  acid,  the  product  of  a coke  furnace, 
kept  burning  three  weeks  for  the  purpose,  and 
pouring  the  choke-damp  along  an  iron  cylinder 
down  the  shaft  and  into  the  burning  waste ; 
the  quantity  of  coke  consumed  being  a suffi- 
ciently accurate  measure  of  the  quantity  of  air 
passed.  To  cool  down  all  the  material,  so  a6 
to  prevent  it  again  igniting  on  the  admission 
of  atmospheric  air,  Mr.  Gurney  justly  consi- 
dered the  most  uncertain  part  of  the  whole 
experiment.  In  order  to  eft'ect  this,  he  used  a 
fine  contrivance,  by  which,  by  the  power  of 
the  steam-jet,  water  was  driven  into  the  shaft 
along  with  the  choke-damp  in  the  form  of  the 
finest  spray  : it  is  described  to  have  been  like 
a continual  Scotch  mist.  After  a month’s  ope- 
ration the  temperature  of  the  waste  was  reduced 
from  about  250  to  98.  Several  bore-holes  have 
been  driven  into  the  waste  at  different  points, 
but  no  fire  can  be  discovered ; and  this  great 
volcano  is  extinct!  Mr.  Cayley,  of  Westmin- 
ster, who  took  some  part  in  the  experiment, 
has  published  an  account  of  the  process. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress.—  Mr. 
Edwin  Clark,  of  the  New-road,  London,  has 
patented  a method  of  preventing  the  deposition 
of  moisture  on  the  earthenware  insulators  em- 
ployed in  suspending  telegraph  wires,  by  ap- 
plying a band  or  inverted  cup  of  metal,  pre- 
serving a dry  zone  around  them.  Also  for  a 
method  of  applying  a cross  bar  of  iron  or 
nickel  to  one  pole  of  a permanent  magnet,  to 
cause  the  oscillation  of  the  bar,  and  the  con- 
sequent certain  deflection  of  the  needle. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  for  esta- 
blishing an  electric  communication  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  have  received  the  grant  of 
a royal  charter.  The  sum  to  be  raised  is 
50,000/.,  in  shares  of  1/.  each,  to  be  paid  in 
full.  When  this  link  shall  have  been  con- 
structed, the  telegraphic  line  will  be  unbroken 

from  London  to  Vienna  and  Trieste. An 

advertisement  in  the  Connecticut  Courant 
states  that  Houses’  patent  printing  telegraph 
is  in  operation  from  Hartford  to  Boston,  Pro- 
vidence, Springfield,  Newhaven,  and  New 
York,  and  that  it  connects  with  all  the 
southern,  western,  and  Canada  lines.  The 
dispatches  are  printed  by  the  instruments  in 
Roman  capital  letters ; thus  avoiding  the  ne- 
cessity of  translating  or  transcribing,  and  the 
consequent  liability  to  error.  The  prices  for 
messages  of  ten  words  to  Boston  and  New 
York  are  twenty  cents,  and  for  each  additional 
word  two  cents ; while,  to  any  intermediate 
station  the  prices  are  fifteen  cents  for  the 
first  ten  words,  and  one  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional word. 

Pig-iron  making  in  Scotland. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal  advises 
the  blowing  out  of  half  the  furnaces,  and  says 
that  the  produce  of  iron  would  still  be  very 
considerable ; for  by  the  improvements  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  new  furnaces,  and  the 
increase  of  blowing  and  heating  power,  up- 
wards of  200  tons  per  week  is  no  uncommon 
produce  from  one  furnace.  The  scrip  system,  he 
continues,  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  ex- 
tinguished. Lucky  it  is  so  : it  is  a queer 
system,  and,  if  carried  out  in  every  branch  of 
manufacture,  would  lead  to  as  queer  results. 
Think  of  a man  selling  1,000  bales  of  cotton, 


to  he  grown  a year  or  two  hence — that  is  to 
say,  the  mineral  is  not  dug  yet,  nor  the  cotton 
grown,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  all  right.  The 
ease  with  which  money  was  raised  in  this  way 
enabled  ironmasters  to  extend  their  works,  and 
probably  some  more  foolish  things,  which,  ifleft 
undone,  would  hav  been  better  for  the  trade  to- 
day. The  state  of  the  trade  is  such  that  matters 
cannot  be  minced  ; and  what  was  attempted  in 
1841 — viz.,  the  blowing  out  of  one-third  of  the 
then  existing  furnaces,  must  be  repeated  now 
by  the  blowing  out  of  one-half.  All  the  works 
now  going  on  may  be  held  as  at  their 
maximum. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera  House.— 

Fidelio  ” has  been  produced  here  with  great 
completeness.  The  first  scene,  “'I he  court- 
yard of  the  prison,”  is  a good  specimen  of 
Romanesque. 

Halting  Places.  — The  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  requested  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  act  as  a committee  for  esta- 
blishing forthwith  a certain  number  of  model 
waiting-rooms,  with  water-closets  and  urinals 
in  public  thoroughfares,  with  the  object  of 
proving  that  these  public  conveniences,  so 
much  wanted,  may  be  made  self-supporting, — 
consider  that  the  following,  amongst  other 
regulations,  should  be  adopted  in  commencing 
this  experiment: — 1.  That  these  conveniences 
be  established  on  a moderate  scale,  in  connec- 
tion with  shops  in  some  public  thoroughfares, 
and  be  called  “Public  Waiting-rooms.”  .... 
6.  That  the  charges  for  use  of  lavatories  (2d. 
and  3d.),  water-closets  and  urinals  (Id.  and 
2d.)  include  all  attendance,  and  be  publicly 
affixed  in  the  shop.  The  committee  recom- 
mend that  the  Council  should  undertake  to 
lease  several  ground-floors  in  the  Strand, 
Holborn,  and  Cheapside,  and  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  inviting  respectable  persons 
holding  shops  in  public  thoroughfares,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  connecting  the  proposed 
public  waiting-rooms  with  them,  to  inform  the 
secretary,  Mr,  G.  Grove,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  of  the  accommodation  which  their 
premises  offer  for  the  purpose.  The  shops 
which  appear  to  be  most  suitable  for  waiting- 
rooms  for  ladies  are  staymakers’,  bonnet- 
makers’,  milliners,  &c.  Those  most  suitable 
for  gentlemen’s  waiting-rooms  are  hairdressers,’ 
tailors’,  hatters,  taverns,  &c. 

Drains  laid  by  Machinery  without 
Excavation. — Some  experiments,  it  is  said  | 
of  a satisfactory  nature,  have  been  made  with  a 
machine  invented  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  the  firm  | 
of  Fowler  and  Fry,  of  Bristol,  which,  by  the  ( 
help  of  a capstan  worked  by  horses,  rips  up  , 
the  soil  as  by  a knife,  and  inserts  a series  of  i 
tube-drains  strung  on  a rope,  and  preceded  by  j 
a conical  nozle,  which  bores  the  way  at  any  i 
required  depth  within  a certain  range,  and  ■ 
introduces  the  drain-tubes  without  throwing  j 
out  any  earth,  or  leaving  any  mark  but  that 
produced  by  the  knife  or  coulter,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, a little  surface  rise  or  ridge  along  the 
line  or  cut.  The  estimated  expense  of  draining 
land  in  this  manner,  independent  of  the  cost 
cf  the  tiles,  is  about  fourpence  a chain,  at 
which  charge,  we  understand,  contracts  would 
be  entered  into : from  6 to  7,000  feet  can  be 
drained  in  one  day,  at  an  expense  of  about  30s. 

Bridge  Across  the  St.  Lawrence. — 
The  project  of  the  day  in  Quebec,  is  a bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  a motion  by 
Capt.  Boxer,  the  city  council  have  resolved  to 
address  the  Government,  asking  them  to 
inquire  into  the  practicability  of  bridging  the 
river  at  some  point  near  Quebec.  From  bank 
to  bank,  at  a point  where  the  shores  are 
unusually  high,  near  Cape  Rouge,  the  distance 
is  about  2,200  feet.  Low  water  mark,  how- 
ever, is  over  500  feet  from  one  bank,  and 
more  than  400  feet  from  the  other,  so  that  if 
two  stone  piers  were  raised  at  each  of  these 
points,  the  distance  between  them  would  be 
only  about  1,200  feet,  a space  which  has  been 
spanned  before  in  a single  arch,  both  in  the 
United  States,  at  Wheeling,  and  across  the 
Danube,  in  Austria.  It  is  estimated  that  two 
piers  of  solid  masonry,  50  feet  square,  and  of 
the  necessary  height,  130  or  140  feet,  would 
cost  about  50,000/.  If  the  point  opposite 
Deschambeault  were  chosen,  though  the  width 
of  the  river  there  is  somewhat  greater,  there  is 


an  island  in  the  middle  on  which  a pier  might 
be  built.  The  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  work, 
judging  from  the  expense  of  the  wire  bridges 
of  Niagara,  would  probably  be  about  70,000/. ; 
so  that  the  whole  cost  might  probably  amount 
to  120,000/. 

Drain  Pipes,  Glazed  and  Unglazed. 
— “Towns  and  villages,”  writes  the  Wilts  and 
Gloucester  Herald,  “ are  to  be  perforated  by 
tubular  drains,  and  yet  no  one  asks  or  cares 
for  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  material. 
The  glazing  of  clay  pipes  adds  fifty  per  cent, 
to  their  cost,  and  yet  it  is  quite  practicable  to 
make  pipes  that  shall  be  longer,  requiring 
fewer  joints,  of  perfect  current,  and  of  infinitely 
greater  strength — that  is  to  say,  capable  of 
bearing  double  the  hydraulic  pressure.  Well- 
burned  common  pottery  is  the  oldest  of  all 
manufactured  substances.  In  the  Etruscan 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum — the  Society  of 
Arts — and,  indeed,  every  collection  of  ancient 
works — this  material  is  seen,  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  in  an  imperishable  state.  Mr.  Rennet 
Loftus,  now  employed  in  the  survey  of  Turkey 
and  Persia,  says,  ‘ At  the  ruins  of  Sinkara  I 
found  a well-baked  cylindrical  pipe  of  reddish 
clay,  a yard  in  length  and  five  inches  bore,  as 
perfect  as  when  deposited  centuries  ago.’ 
Throughout  the  estate  of  Lord  Grosvenor  at 
Pimlico,  Mr.  Cubitt  has  used  the  unglazed 
drain  pipes  ; and,  indeed,  their  use  seems  to  be 
only  obstructed  by  those  who  have  but  super- 
ficially considered  the  question.  Why  then, 
we  ask,  do  the  ratepayers  of  this  country  incur 
increased  expense  for  that  which  is  shown  to 
be  unnecessary  ? Glazing  adds  nothing  to  the 
durability  of  pipes  : it  is  frequently  deleterious, 
from  its  composition,  to  pure  water ; and  for 
sewage  purposes  is  destroyed  by  the  acid  of 
the  fluids  passing  over  it.  Strength,  imper- 
meability, and  smoothness  of  current  are  ne- 
cessary to  perfect  drainage,  and  this  may  be 
attained  by  a greater  economy  over  the  present 
system.” 

Doctors’  Shops  for  Workmen. — Mr. 
C.  R.  Walsh,  M.R.C.S.,  in  a recent  lecture  on 
“ Co-operation  in  Sanitary  Matters,”  before 
the  society  for  promoting  “ Working  Men’s 
Associations,”  said,  “ To  supply  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  city,  town,  and  village  with  plenty 
of  wholesome  air,  plenty  of  wholesome  water, 
(and  not  too  much),  and  wholesome  food 
must  always  be  the  result  of  co-operation  in 
some  shape,  whether  at  the  hands  of  the  state 
at  large,  or  of  any  municipal  body,  or  even  of 
a public  company.  But  no  such  interference 
was  required  to  provide  the  public,  or  as  large 
a portion  of  the  public  as  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  with  plenty  of  good  medical  ad- 
vice, and  genuine  drugs.  The  latter  might 
simply  be  added,  as  an  article  of  trade,  to  the 
6tock  of  any  co-operative  store.  It  was  clearly 
absurd  that  articles,  costing  together  id.  or 
lid.,  should  be  charged  18d.,  simply  because 
they  were  bought  as  medicine,  bought  at  a 
“ doctor’s  shop  j”  just  as  if,  finding  a patient 
too  thinly  clad,  and  ordering  him  to  buy  an 
overcoat,  the  latter  should  be  charged  10/.  or 
12/.  for  it,  because  it  was  for  his  health.  As 
respects  medical  advice,  they  could  derive,  he 
thought,  valuable  hints  from  what  are  called 
self-supporting  dispensaries.  A number  of 
working  men  club  together  by  small  subscrip- 
tions to  set  up  a “ doctor’s  shop”  of  their  own, 
overlooked  by  a practitioner  at  a fixed  salary. 
It  becomes  their  interest  to  consume  as  little  of 
their  own  medicine  as  possible,  but  that  little 
as  good  as  may  be  : it  becomes  his  interest  to 
have  as  little  illness  to  attend  to  as  he  can. 
Why  should  not  this  practice  be  extended  from 
class  to  class,  till  the  services  of  the  most  emi- 
nent practitioners  should  be  secured  ? Clerks 
might  have  a society  at  one  rate  of  subscrip- 
tion ; those  somewhat  better  off  in  the  world 
than  they,  at  a higher  one. 

Sign  and  Notice  Boards. — None  but 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  fixing  of  these 
boards  against  the  fronts  of  houses  can  credit 
the  insecure  manner  in  which  this  fixing  is 
accomplished.  A few  wall  hooks,  which,  if 
they  ever  had  any  hold  of  the  brickwork,  lose 
it  often  by  rust,  constitute  the  sole  points  of 
support.  The  Act  of  Parliament  limits  the  height 
of  the  top  of  these  boards  to  18  feet  above  pave- 
ment line,  but  this  is  often  evaded. — R.  L.  S. 
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St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark.  — The 
Morning  Advertiser  says  the  resuscitatior 
of  the  Borough-market,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Mr.  Rose,  the 
architect,  is  proceeding  rapidly.  The  iror 


clearances  are  effected  in  the  immediate  neigh- 


Liverpool. 


(originally  St.  Mary  Overs)  is  ripe  with  anti- 
quarian matter. 

Workmen’s  Truck  Annihilation  As- 
sociation. — A large  meeting  of  workmen 
connected  with  the  various  iron- works  ai 
Wolverhampton  was  held  on  Monday  week 
to  adopt  resolutions  and  re-organise  an  asso- 
ciation established  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
system  of  truck,  and  chiefly  composed  of 
members  not  themselves  subjected  to  the  im- 
post. The  chair  was  taken  by  a working  man, 
and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
Jno.  Valler,  of  Prince’s-end  ; Rev.  — Willan. 
of  Tipton,  and  others. 

The  Bridgewater  Gallery. — The  pic- 
tures forming  the  Bridgewater  Collection  are 
now  all  arranged,  and  hung  in  the  new  man- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  in  Cleveland- 
square,  St.  James’s,  and  may  be  viewed  by 
tickets.  We  shall  take  an  opportunity  to 
speak  further  of  the  gallery. 

Foul  Air  in  Wells.  — Your  corre 
spondent  X.  Y.  Z.  desires  information  re- 
specting “ Foul  Air  in  Wells,”  or  rather  its 
remedy.  My  experience  leads  me  to  recom- 
mend the  following  plan  : — Lengths  of  tin 
tubing,  attached  by  common  “ears,”  or  per- 
forated plates,  of  the  necessary  length  for  the 
well,  the  top  length  having  an  union  joint,  to 
be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a box  or  “ barrel  ” 
3 feet  long  by  one  foot  wide  : to  the  barrel  fix 
a plunger,  being  a flat  piece  of  wood,  the  edges 
covered  with  leather,  and  having  four  valves 
(opening  downwards,  of  course) : the  plunger 
may  be  easily  worked  by  one  man ; and  if  the 
tube  be  2 inches  in  diameter,  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  a man  to 
work  in  the  well  in  a very  short  time.  — 
E.  C.  A. 

Exhibition  op  Pictures  by  the  Pain- 
ters of  all  Nations  at  Lichfield- 
House,  St.  James’s-square. — The  Direc- 
tors of  this  novel  gathering  of  pictorial  art  are 
actively  preparing  to  open  their  exhibition. 
Among  the  foreign  painters,  whose  works  are 
already  arrived,  are  Paul  De  la  Roche,  H. 
Scheffer,  E.  De  la  Croix,  H.  Lehmann,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Gosse,  Thuilliers,  E.  Slingeneyer,  H. 
Leys,  Signol,  Chauvin,  E.  Verbceckhoven, 
Willems  Baron  Guslaf  Wappers,  Genisson, 
and  many  others.  The  saloons  are  intended 
to  be  opened  for  an  evening  exhibition,  bril- 
liantly lighted  by  gas,  to  afford  the  numerous 
classes  of  the  community,  who  are  occupied 
by  their  daily  avocations,  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  view  of  these  works  of  art, 
among  which  many  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
English  school,  we  are  told,  will  fully  sustain 
the  dignity  of  the  national  character  in  fine 
art. 


to  correspondents. 

“H.  P.,”  “J.  W.,”  "One  of  the  Profession,"  "Johnny,” 
" C.  B.,”  “ H.  C.  P.,”  “ H.  S.  M.  (shall  be  looked  to), 
"C.P.R.,”  “W.S.,”  “W.V.P.,”  “F.F.W.,”  “ Un 
Menusier,"  " Regular  Subscriber"  (license  is  not  neces- 
sary), "J.  A."  " VV.  H.  V.  S."  “ W.  P.,”  "Pedestrian,” 
“J.  B.  D.,"  " J.  F.  W.”  (apply  to  the  society,  at  Exeter 
Hall),  “ C.  H.  M.”  (wo  are  forced  to  decline),  " B.  C.” 
(ditto),  "K."  (ditto),  “ Cler.  Sub.  Art.”  (ditto),  “ M.  P." 
(ditto),  " J.  T."  “J.  C.  C.,”  “S.  S. ,"  "II.  R.,”  “J.  B. ," 
" Jonas  Smith,”  “S.  R.,”  " M.  A."  (may  do  just  as  he 
pleases.  We  will  not  allow  our  pages  to  be  a vehicle  for 
personal  spite ; especially  when  spit  anonymously.  Great 
cowards  may  brag  behind  such  a wall),  "'J.  P.  W.”  (shall 
appear),  “ E.  A.  (ditto),  “ A.  P.” 

“ Seven  Period s of  Church  Architecture." — Mr.  Sharpe's 
paper  on  this  subject  is  unavoidably  postponed. 

“Books  and  Addresses." — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  And  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
: should  be  addressed  to  the  “Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
) to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


A2JVESLTISBIVIEZC-TS. 

ROYAL  a C A D E M Y of  ART  S, 

7L~’  TRAFALGAR  - SQUARE.  — The  EXHIBITION  of  the 
L ACADEMY  is  NOW  OPEN.— Admission  (from  Eight 
o Clock  till  Seven),  One  Shilling.  Catalogue.  One  Shilling  b 

J.  P.  KNIGHT,  R.A..  See. 

THE  NEW  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in 

WATER  COLOURS.— The  Seventeenth  ANNUAL  EXIII- 
R1  ION  of  tins  Society  is  NOW  OPEN  at  their  Gallery.  53,  Fall 
Mall  near  at  James's  Palace,  from  9 o'clock  till  dusk.  Admis- 
610nls-  JAMES  FAHEY,  Sec. 

(f  'jOLOSSEUM. — Change  of  Panoramas. — 

Vy  The  original  and  extraordinary  PANORAMA  of  LONDON 
painted  by  Mr.  Parris,  will  he  EXHIBITED  with  the  other  splen- 
aid  features  of  this  Establishment,  entirely  re-embellished,  dailv 
from  half-pivst  Ten  till  Five.  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARIS 
by  NIGHT,  by  Dnnson  and  Son,  from  Seven  till  lialf-past  Ten 
Ihc  most  admired  music  from  Two  till  Five,  aud  during  the 
evening  when  the  conservatories,  s iloons,  Ac. , are  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. Admission,  day  or  evening,  2s.  ; children  and  schools 
half-price.  GYCLORAMA,  Albany-street,  admission  la.  A grand 
moving  1 nnorama  of  Lisbon  and  the  Earthquake  in  1765  is  cx- 
hibited  daily  at  Three,  and  in  the  evening  at  half-past  Seven  and 
Nineo  clock,  illustrated  by  appropriate  musio  on  the  new  grand 
apolionicou.  Children  and  schools  half-price. 

FOUCAULT'S  RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  DEMONSTRATING 
the  ROTATION  of  the  EARTH,  is  shown  Mornings  and 
Evenings  at  the 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 

TION.— Important  Deposits  by  the  Gas-Fitters’  Association, 
illustrating  the  Economical  Application  of  Gas  for  Cooking  aud 
various  other  purposes. — Lecture  by  Frederick  Chatterton,  Esq., 
on  thellistory  of  the  Harp,  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptians,  witli 
\ ocal  Selections  by  Miss  Blanche  Younge,  R.A.  of  Music,  and 
illustrated  by  Drawings  of  the  Harps  of  various  Nations.— Lec- 
tures by  J.  II.  Pepper.  Esq.,  on  Chemistry,  with  brilliant  Experi- 
ments; and  on  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Baohhofhier.— Two 
Splendid  Series  of  Dissolving  Views  : one  illustrating  the  Holy 
Land,  painted  by  Chas.  Smith,  ICsq.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.— Open  every 
morning  and  evening.— Admission  Is. ; Schools,  Half  price. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

—Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of”  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen.  &c.,”aud  of  London  ns  it  is,” 
otters  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views,  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  lie  lias  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  24,  Albany-street.  Regent's-pnrk. 

nECORATIVE  PAINTING.— Mr. 

U FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  ether 
manners  of  Painting;  whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  publio  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  anl  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediaeval.  or  Modem  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall.  London. 

JJ  0 U S E DECORA  T I 0 N S.— 

* -*-  R.  Y.  BARNES  and  CO.,  Plumbers,  Glaziers,  Painters, 
anil  Papcrhangcrs  uudirtake  every  description  of  work,  inclusive 
both  of  the  plaine-t  house  painting  aud  also  of  the  most  tasteful 
and  costly  applications  of  decorative  nrt.upon  entirely  new  scale  of 
prices,  nnd  are  able  to  render  BETTER  WORK  at  SMALLER 
CHARGES  than  has  ever  hitherto  been  realised.  Contracts  fot 
general  repairs.  Estimates  free  of  charge.— 27,  Windmill-street, 
Finsbury-square. 

RILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

Ci?  Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  aud  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELD3. 

RILLS  of  QUA  N T I T I E S.— 

W.  P.  METCIIIM,  Lithographer  and  Draughtsman.— 
Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawings  printed,  either  plain  or 
in  tints,  in  a very  superior  manner.  Plans,  elevations,  Ac.  enlarged 
or  reduced  oa  stone,  by  efficient  draughtsmen.  Bills  of  quantities, 
specifications,  aud  circulars  lithographed  in  a few  hours,  and  at 
a great  saving  in  price.— 20,  l’arliauient-strcet,  aud  1,  Adam-strect, 
Aaelphi,  London. 

T?L\r  CATHEDRAL. — The  Carved  OAK- 

1-i  SCREEN  and  SUB-STALLS  for  this  magnificent  building 
(now  advancing  to  a state  of  completion),  liavo  been  executed  by 
J.  RATTEE.  at  the  CARVING  WORKS,  CAMBRIDGE  (from 
the  designs  aud  plans  of  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  the  architect).— The 
attention  of  architects  nnd  gentlemen  is  most  respectfully  invited 
to  this  work,  in  the  Middle  Pointed  style,  as  a specimen  of  what  he 
is  now  prepared  to  execute,  and  estimate  for,  iu  any  part  of  the 
country  ; as  also  Works  and  Restorations,  iu  wood  or  stone,  of  a 
description  suitable  for  the  mansion  or  village  church  ; and. 
having  every  facility,  is  enabled  to  offer  advantages  in  price  and 
quality  not  equalled  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

INVENTORS’  AID  ASSOCIATION.— 

JL  NOTICE. — Inventors  resirous  of  availing  themselves  of  this 
Ass  iciation,  ure  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  at 
the  Offices,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  und  Four  o'clock. 

WILLIAM  M.  ROBERTSON,  Secretary. 

U,  Beaufort-buildings.  Strand. 

■OATHS  and  CHURCHES.— Many  are  not 

JL5  yet  aware  that  a good  eight-inch  boxwood  THERMOME- 
TER is  now  manufactured  complete  for  ONE  SHILLING,  or 
with  an  euamcl led  tube  adapted  for  baths  at  ONE  SHILLING 
aud  SIXPENCE.  A stronger  and  ornamental  kind  for  public 
baths  aud  churches.  A sclectiou  may  be  made  from  One  Thousand 
Thermometers  at.  BEN  NETT’S,  65,  Chcapside,  manufacturer  to  the 
Royal  Observatory;  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

1 I GHTNING  CONDUCTORS.— 

Jj  R.  S.  NEWALL  aud  CO.  Patentees  of  the  Cooper  Rope 
Lightning  Conductor,  beg  to  inform  the  nobility,  clergy,  Ac.  that 
they  supply  Lightning  Conductors,  with  the  point  and  all  staples 
complete  for  fixing,  at  one  shilliug  the  foot,  whatever  the  altitude 

of  the  building  intended  to  be  protected. 

K.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.’S  Patent  Copper  Rope  Conductor  is 
beiug  used  by  architects,  engineers,  and  scientific  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  . , , , . ,, 

References  are  permitted  to  Mr.  Trimen,  of  the  Adelphi  ; Mr. 
James  Mitchell,  of  Leicester.— Office  aud  Warehouse,  130,  Strand, 
London. 

STEPHENS’S  PATENT  UNCHANGE- 

ABLE  BLUE  WHITING  FLUID.— Being  a pure  mineral 
oolour,  is  not  subject  to  spontaneous  decay,  like  common  ink,  or 
other  vegetable  or  animal  colours,  nor  is  it  acted  upon  by  chlorine, 
sea  air,  or  acids.  Letters  written  with  common  ink,  after  a voyage 
are  often  scarcely  legible  from  the  action  of  sea  air  upon  the 
oolour : neither  sea  air  nor  sea  water  has  any  action  upon  this 
ink.  For  beauty  of  colour,  fluidity,  and  nil  the  most  essential 
qualities  required  in  writing,  this  i uk  \vi  1 1 be  foil  u d to su rnass  al  1 
the  common  iuks.  Prepared  by  HENRY  STE1HCNS,  the 
Inventor  and  Patentee,  51,  Stamford-strect.  Blaekfriars-road,  Lon- 
don, who  prepares  also  the  following  :-The  Blue-b  ack  Writing 
Fluid,  changing  to  black  colour;  a Superior  Fluid  Black  Ink  ; 
a Concentrated  Red,  for  contrast  writing;  a Liquid  Rouge  car- 
mine; a Marking  ink  for  Linen,  of  a superior  character ; a Car- 
bonaceous Record  Ink,  for  rapid  writing;  a Liquid  Mechanical 
nnd  Architectural  Drawing  Ink.  Also,  Colours  lor  Staining  11am 
Woods,  to  imitate  mahogany,  oak,  aud  satmwooa. 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  an  Active  Man  as  WORKING 

t j FOREMAN,  in  an  old  established  Plumber's  Shop  in 
l.ondon,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  cast  Sheet-Lead.  The  strictest 
b,e,  ability  and  character. -Address, 

A.  11.,  at  The  Builder  Office.  1.  York-street,  Coveut-garden. 


w 


~\\f  ANTED,  immediately,a  first-rate  practical 

“ • i 9£ERKi'  !'y  an  Ar°hitect  in  a large  provincial  town.  He 
must  he  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  construction,  me- 
chanical manipulation  of  iron,  wood,  and  stone  works,  and  super- 
intending the  execution  of  buildings  ; very  rapid  in  getting  out 
working  and  detail  drawings,  quantities,  admeasurements,  and 
ca  eulatious  (this  being  an  essential  requisite),  and  extremely 
acuveand  business-like,  ns  he  will  be  required  to  t uperintend  the 
otlice.  A knowledge  of  land-surveying  is  also  desirable.  None  need 
apply  who  have  not  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years’  practical  expe- 
rience. Salary  allowed,  two-and-a-hnlf  guineas  per  week.  Every 
letter  to  be  a-compauicd  with  unexceptionable  references,  ad- 
garden ’ T’  office  of  “The  Builder,”  l,  York-street,  Covent- 


,,  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  a 

, , . UGIITSMAN,  by  a Young  Man  who  has  just  com- 

pleted Ins  indentures  with  an  architoct.-For  specimens  of  draw- 
apply  to  S.  B.,  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder.”  l, 


a AS  PhUMBElt,  PAINTER.  Ac. 

W ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Young  Man, 

V v of  sober  nud  industrious  habits,  a SITUATION  in  the 
above  branches,  and  can  make  himself  generally  usetul  • no  objec- 
tions to  country.— Address,  L.  B„  Mr.  Croft's,  29,  Dorset-street. 
Bryaustone-squarc. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  LAND  AGENTS.  AND  SURVEYORS. 

\T7ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  liy  a 

* y Young  Mau,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  surveying 
and  levelling  for  railways,  tithe  commutation,  commons' inclosure, 
and  laud  draining.  Good  references  can  he  given.  Terms  rc- 
quired  moderate.- -Address.  J.  R.,  83,  Chancery-lane,  Loudon. 


w 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  19  years  of 

age,  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR  CLERK  in  a Builder's 
Surveyor's  Office.  The  last  three  years  he  has  been  with  a builder 
thejjench.  and  taking  men's  time,  Ac.  ^ writes  a good  hand, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  in  either  of  the 

above  Offices,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  well  accustomed 
to  getting  up  Fair  nnd  Working  Drawings,  Measuring  up  Workv 
Making  up  Accounts,  .fee.  Good  references  can  be  given.  Terms 
moderate— Apply  by  letter  to  0.  T.,  Messrs.  Dobbs's,  13,  Solio- 
square. 


A CLERK  OF  WORKS  OR  MANAGING  FOREMAN 
TO  A BUILDER. 

SLANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  either 


w 


- . of  the  above,  by  a Person  of  good  experience ; has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  taking  out  Quantities,  Measuring  Works, 
Drawing,  Ac.  Satisfactory  references  will  be  givon.—  Address  to 
H.,  care  of  Mr.  Bright,  16,  Queen-street,  Grosvenor-square. 


RANTED,  by  a Scotch  Warehouse,  having 

a connection  with  House  Proprietors  nud  Factor*  ' 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  having  completed  his 

ARTICLES,  is  anxious  for  further  EMPLOYMENT.  He 
enugive  a satisfactory  refereucc  from  the  Architect  he  lias  just 
left.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  permanent  employment. 
— Letters  to  be  addressed  to  W.  A.,  office  of  “The  Builder,”  1. 
York-street,  Covcnt-garden. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  ARCHITECTS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  engaged 

il  as  ASSISTANT  ENGINEER  for  three  years  at  a first-rate 
harbour,  and  for  the  last  five  years  with  an  eminent  contractor  in. 
railways  and  harbours,  wishes  to  RE-ENGAGE  himself  in  a similar 
capacity.  Is  conversant  with  locomotives  dredging  machines,  and 
machinery  in  general.  — Address,  G.  W.  S.t  l-l,  Belgrave-torrace, 
Pimlico. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AN  ARCHITECT’S  AND  SURVEYOR’S 

ASSISTANT  wishes  for  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 
in  a Loudon  or  Country  Office.  Has  been  7J  years  in  his  present 
situation,  and  can  give  most  satisfactory  reference  os  to  ability 
and  integrity.  Address  E.  N.  H.,  Mr.  Brandon's  Office,  87,  Great 
Russell-street,  Bloomsbury-square,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  30  years  of  age,  through 

misfortunes  in  business,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a 
SITUATION,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  an  Engagement  to 
conduct  a job.  Has  been  accustomed  to  the  three  branches,  also 
writing  and  graining ; can  measure  work,  and  has  no  objection  to 
Town  or  Country.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  L.  A.,  Messrs,  liar- 
wood  and  Co.'s  Estate  Offiocs,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 


TO  BUILDERS,  ESTATE  AND  LAND  PROPRIETORS. 

A SURVEYOR  of  Practical  Experience, 

possessing  unusual  facilities  for  Letting  Ground,  is  desirous 
of  entering  into  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  any  Gentleman  re- 
quiring Professional  assistance  in  plotting  out,  designing  Villa 
and  other  Residences,  measuring  up  Works,  Ac.,  and  to  take  the 
General  Superintendence  and  Management  of  the  Estate.  Unex- 
ceptionable reference  can  be  given.- -Address,  A.  Z.,  6,  Portmon- 
pinco,  Edgeware-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Advertiser,  aged  23,  wishes  EMPLOY- 
MENT in  either  of  the  above  offices.  Has  had  seven  years’ 
practical  experience  with  the  party  he  is  now  leaving.  Can  make 
either  fair  or  working  drawings,  measure  up  work,  and  is  conversant 
with  the  whole  routine  of  either  of  the  above  offices.  Salary,  25s. 
per  week.  The  highest  references  enu  be  given.— Address  W.  E.  L. , 
at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

fffMiE  Advertiser,  aged  22,  wishes  EM- 

JL  PLOYMENT  in  either  of  the  above  offices.  Has  had  seven 
veara’  practical  experience  with  the  party  he  is  now  leaving, 
whose  office  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  large  building  and 
bvickmaking  transactions,  together  with  road-making  and  con- 
struction of  sewers.  Highly  respectable  references  can  be  given. 
No  objection  to  t”  ' 1 J t’"  * 1"t’" 

situation,  terms 
Regent-square. 


TO  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a MACHINE,  new,  or  one  that 

hits  been  used,  for  MAKING  EARTHENWARE  PIPES 
fbr  sanitary  purposes,  with  Dies  to  makeup  to  15  or  18  inches.— 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  THOMAS  and  JAMES  NELSON, 
Carlisle. 


S' 


TEAM  ENGINE.— For  SALE,  a bright 

J six-horse,  portable,  high-pressure,  expansive,  condensing, 
1AM  STEAM  ENGINE,  made  by  a first-rate  Loudon  engm.er, 
l in  perfect  working  order.  Price  Ninety  Guineas.— At 
1RSSAM  and  CO.’S,  Engineers  and  Millwrights,  King  s-road. 
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WANTED,  a SHOP  and  PREMISES, 

ft  in  a vospcotable  neighbourhood  near  Tow.  for  a Butclicr. 


—Address,  R.,  Messrs.  Cuthbert's, 


TO  HOUSE  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND 
v BUILDERS. 

■WANTED,  on  Repairing  Lease,  or  otlier- 

» » wise,  within  3 miles  of  the  Bank,  a lnrgc  HOUSE  nnd 
GROUND  suitable  for  a Twine-Spinner  : or  cheap  LAND  to 
erect  a Manufactory-  A Slip  adjoining  a Railway  would  not  be 
objected  to— Address  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.,  Messrs.  Bone  and 
Son's,  Bookbinders,  7G.  Fleet-street. 


An  eligible 


WIMBLEDON  PARK 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  SITE,  containing 
more  than  Two  Acres,  having  a frontage  on  a private  road, 
formed,  commanding  an  extensive  view, 
tion  of  first-class  villa  residences 
ticula’s,  apply  at  tb"  ‘ 

Strand. 


id  suitable  ...  . . 

__  ....  die  building.— For  par- 

Officcs  of  Mr.  A.D.  G'JUGH,  Lancaster  place. 


TO  BE  LET,  with  advances,  term  100  years, 

CARCASES  and  BUILDING  FRONTAGES,  situate  in 
GROVE-ROAD,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  between  II  olio  way-road 
nnd  Tollington-park.  Also.  Carcases  nnd  Building  Frontages, 
near  the  London  Fields,  Queen's-road.  Ralston,  term  93  yours.— 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr. .TATL .‘CK.  Suryey-jr bhriili- 
land-road,  Dalston;  or  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES,  Soli- 
citors, 25,  Old  Jewry. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A Valuable  High-road  FRONTAGE  of 

BUILDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET  for  the  Erection  of 
Third-rate  House?,  situate  in  the  best  parr,  of  Padoiugton,  nnd 
lriOiin  a few  minutes’  walk  of  Kensington  Gardens.— Advances 
made  as  the  Works  proceed,  if  required.— For  particulars.  apply  to 
Mr.  W.  MUMFORD,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  28,  Chancery-lane. 

OTTERS’  CLAY  and  SAND.— TO  BE 

LET.  at  CAREY,  near  WAREHAM,  DORSET,  extensive 
BEDS  of  CLAY,  well  suited  for  making  the  various  kinds  of  pot- 
tery and  stone-ware  pipes.  Also,  SILI0IOUS  SAN  Db,  of  superior 
quality.  These  materials  are  well  adnpted  for  fire-bricks,  tiles, 
and  glass.  Carey  is  about  a mile  from  the  railway  station,  with  an 
excellent  road.  Specimens  may  he  seen  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
nnd  application  made  to  the  proprietor,  Mr.  PUIPPARD, 
War  eh  am. 


DATCHET.— FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

GROUND  for  detached  villas,  commanding  a magnificent 
view  of  Windsor  Castle  and  grounds,  consisting  of  about  18  acres 
of  meadow  land,  bounded  on  the  north  nnd  cast  sides  by  n hand 
some  belt  of  established  trees,  and  on  the  west  side  by  the  public 
road  from  Datchet  to  Upton,  Slough,  nnd  Eton,  within  a few 
minutes' walk  of  the  railway  station,  the  church,  and  the  Home- 
park.  In  convection  with  the  property  is  a spot  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  Thames,  with  a fishing  cottaee  upon  it,  which  can  he 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  mado  available  for  the  occupiers  of 
lionscs  erected  upon  the  above  land.  TUBE  SOLD,  ns  a whole  or 
in  convenient  plots. — Apply  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  MAPLES  TONE, 
Architect,  Surveyor,  and  Estate  Agent,  37,  Bucklersbury,  where 
plans  and  particulars  may  he  obtained. 

rpoWN  of  BRIGHTON.  — ROYAL 


.,u  » -a  Thursday,  the  12th  day  of 

June,  1851,  at  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  for  the  purpose  of  publicly 
receiving  ORAL  TENDERS,  for  hiring  by  LEASES,  for  99  year?, 
certain  PLOTS  of  GROUND,  part  of  the  said  estate,  with  valuable 
and  commanding  frontage  to  the  Old  Stcine,  Ciwtle-«qiinre.  and 
East-street.  Also, for  a term  of  21  years.  FOUR  ME'SUACEis 
or  DWELLING-HOUSES,  part  of  the  said  estate. Three  thereof 
situate  on  the  West  side  of  Great  East-street,  and  the  other  there 
situate  on  the  West  side  of  the  North  Entrance  to  the  Pavilb 
Ground?.— Every  particular  connected  with  the  several  lots,  tog-  tiler 
with  copy  of  block  plan  nnd  conditions,  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion at  my  office.— By  order  of  the  Commissioners  acting  under  the 
sMdActT  1 LEWIS  SLIGHT,  Clerk. 

Clerk’s  Office,  Town  Hall.  Brighton,  93nd  May.  1851. 


I?  WOLFF  & SONS’  PURIFIED  BLACK 

LA  • LEAD  PENCILS,  perfectly  free  from  grit,  may  be  entirely 
erased,  and  will  maintain  a firm  point— E.  WOLFF  and  SONS 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  greatly 
improving  their  Black  Lead,  tha*  they  are  now  manufacturing  a 
PLUMBAGO,  or  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL,  entirely  free  from 
grit,  which  will  easily  yield  to  India  Rubber,  and  ensure  perfect 
erasure;  it  possesses  great  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour,  and  will 
maintain  a firm  point.  They  have  attained  to  so  great  a perfection 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  Lead  as  to  he  able  a-  all  times  to  make 
the  same  strength  and  colour  when  once  found  to  he  suitable  for 
any  particular  purpose,  and  have  produced  a pencil  fully  equal  to 
those  used  in  former  years,  when  they  were  made  of  the  finest 
Cumberland  Lead,  which  nt  the  present  time  cannot  be  obtained 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  best  pencils.  The  following  arc  the 
dccrecsT— • H,  IIH,  HIIII.  HTIIIH,  F,  FF.  I1B,  EHB.  B,  BB, 
BBB,  BBBB,  W.* — W.»  This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended 
for  writing  and  counting-house  use.— E.  WOLFF  and  SONS  have 
the  honour  of  supplying  their  PURIFIED  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
CILS to  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Bank 
of  England,  several  Railway  Companies,  and  many  other  Public 
Establishments.— May  he  had  of  all  respectable  stationers,  Ac.,  and 
at  the  manufactory,  23.  Church-street,  Spitalfields,  London. 


PARISH  CONTRACTS.— Messrs. 

ORSI  and  ARMANI  beg  to  inform  Parish  Authorities  that 
they  are  open  to  CONTRACTS  for  the  making  and  keepi: 

repair,  FOOT  PAVEMENTS,  

METALLIC  LAVA, 

LAVA.  , . , , 

Messrs.  0.  A A.  are  willing  to  rcceivo  payments,  for  work  done,  by 
Annual  Instalments. 

Specimens  may  lie  seen,  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
Offices,  G,  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basinghall-strcet. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CHUBB’S  WROUGHT- 1 RON  and  FIRE- 

PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above,  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  nnd 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB'S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  throwing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  constantly 
on  sale,  at  very  moderate  prices.  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 
size,  and  Patent  Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes.— 
C.  CHUBB  aud  SON,  sole  Manufacturers,  57,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London. 


CHURCH  and  TURRET  BELLS 

cast  to  any  weight,  and 
tuned.  Ship,  plantation,  house, 
sheep,  cup,  ani  clock  bells  of 
any  size. 

MUSICAL  HAND 
BELLS 

Tuned  to  the  chromatic  scale, 
with  improved  clappers,  and 
pegged  on  a new  system,  which 
gives  a superior  tone  and  facility 
for  ringing. 

Memorial  Brasses,  Pulpit 
Lights,  and  Brackets,  Ac. 

Old  Bells  recast  or  taken  in 
exchange. 

J.  WARNER  an-d  SONS. 

BELT.  F O UiiDEBS 
ENGINEERS,  Ac. 


Jj*Arner&$°nS' 

■•cresceS*- 
I C &IPPLE  GAT  e' 

tOXDOtf* 
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17  A STERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY.— 

S J WHITSUNTIDE  I10LI0AYS.-FIRST  mid  SECOND- 
CLASS  RETURN  TICKETS  token  on  the  Oth, 7th.  and  Sth  June. 
1851,  will  be  available  for  the  RETURN  JOURNEY  on  any  tiny 
up  to  and  including  the  14  th. 

DEDUCED  P RICES.— EDWARD 

-B-C?  SIMMS  ilate  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton  road, Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  lias  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 
arge  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  j inch  to  Ij  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  nnd  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings!  Sasli  Sills,  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery, Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road.  Pimlico  Basin. 

ASTERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY.— 

JL-i  ROYAL  EXHIBITION.— CHEAP  TRAINS.— For  full 
particulars  of  the  numerous  Cheap  Trains,  to  London  during 
June,  1851.  see  Time  Books  and  Hand-bills,  which  may  be  pro- 
cured at  all  Stations. 

npHE  ST.  HELEN’S  CROWN,  SHEET. 

J-  and  PLATE-GLASS  COMPANY,  ST.  HELEN’S  LAN- 
CASHIRE, manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  blown  window  Glass, 
patent  plate,  glass  shades  and  ornamental  glass  ; also,  of  church, 
mansion,  and  other  windows,  in  the  modern  nnd  antique  styles 
and  methods,  or  up  -n  single  plate?  of  gins?,  which  may  bo  bent  for 
domes,  Ac.  ai  exhibited  at  the  present  Exposition. 

PREPARED  FLOORING.— ALFRED 

JL  ROSLING  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  Con- 
sumer? generally  to  his  STOCK  of  BOARDS,  prepared  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  fit  for  present  use ; their  superiority  to  the 
floor-boards  generally  sold  being  sufficiently  evinced  by  thegreatly 
increased  demand.  A.  ROSLING  is  in  a position  to  offer  every 
description  of  Baltic  and  other  deals  imported  into  this  country  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  fair  trading  ; and  begs  to 
solicit  the  orders  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet  favoured  him,  feel- 
ing assured  he  can  offer  them  advantages  which  they  will 
appreciate.— Soutliwark-bridge  Wharf,  Bankside. 

HPHOMAS  ADAMS,  MAHOGANY  and 

A TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermondsey  New-road,  near  the 
Bricklayers'  Arm? ; ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  London-bridge 
Station!— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  those  who  may  favour  him  with 
their  custom  the  following  advantages,  viz. :— A selection  from  a 
large  SEASONED  STOCK  of  FLOORING  and  MATCHED 
BOARDI N G,  always  kept  under  cover  (hfcti  a>  iug  very  large  drying 
shed-1,  nt  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES,  and  he  makes  it  his 
study  to  execute  all  orders  with  thegreatest  despatch , and  agreeably 
to  the  requirements  of  the  parties  as  to  quality  nnd  lengths ; also 
lie  begs  to  suite  that  the  hoards  are  measured  after  they  are  pre- 
pared. Mouldings  from  a very  largcstock,  tit  for  immediate  use.  at 
reduced  prices  ; a drawing  of  300  patterns,  with  prices,  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.  A very  extensive  stock  of  Cut 
Deals  of  every  description  (kept  under  cover),  at  wholesale  prices, 
and  tho  saxring  charged  at  reduced  mill  prices.  Scantling  cut  to 
order  at  per  load.  In  fact,  all  wood  goods,  either  Foreign  or 
English,  nnd  in  every  shape  that  can  be  required  by  builders, 
cabinet  makers,  wheelwrights.  & c.  Every  inducement  offered  to 
cash  buvers.  All  goods,  except  whole  timber,  delivered  free  within 
four  miles.  Great  care  taken  to  pack  goods  sent  by  railway. 

N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange. 

X'lHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.—!  beg 

to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE, and. owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  prices  consider- 
ablv.  The  prices  are  now  fro...  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP., 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHAR I. ES  LONG, 
No.l.  King-street.  Baker-street.Portman-nqunre.-  Cash  only. 

and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

-Li  • attention  of  Builders  nnd  the  Trade  to  the  LOW  PRICES 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS.  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
nnd  for  glazing,  ofunrivnllcd  quality  nnd  finish  ; ROUGH  PLATE, 
CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  nnd  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS, 
in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  nt  the  lowest  terms. 
Designs  nnd  estimates  furnished  for  ornamental  windows  either 
for  house  or  church  decoration.  All  applications  for  estimates 
and  list  of  prices  to  be  made  at  their  warehouse,  315,  OXFORD- 
STREET. 

CJOHO  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  26,  SOHO 

SQUARE.— ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Architects, 
Builders,  nnd  the  trade  generally,  that  be  i?  prepared  to  forward 
contracts  for  the  following  descriptions  of  Glass  upon  application  : 
— BRITISH  PLATE  GLASS,  of  the  finest  colour  nnd  finish  ; 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS:  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS,  of  ail 
descriptions;  COLOURED  GLASS  ; ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 
),  3-8,  Land  } inct.  thick  : PATENT  ROLLED  ROUGH  PI,  ATE. 
i.  3-18.  and  J inch  thick  ; CRoWN.  SHEET, nnd  HORTICULTU- 
RAL GLASS,  ontto  size  and  giazed,  or  in  crates,  as  manufactured  ; 
BELGIAN  SHEET  GLASS,  in  cases  coutaining  2oo  feet  cacli 
case  includcdi,  at  21.  2s.  per  case. 

MUIR’S  PLANING 

PATENT  MACHINE. 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

npiMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

fi-  and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle  ; 
Board?,  Ac,,  prepared,  matched,  and  grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  ail  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks,  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTH  AM, 

Suit  Mills.  Gillingham-strcct,  PimUca 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

4^  AS. — To  Gas  Fitters,  Ironmongers,  and 

" X the  Trade  genen.Uv.-0 AS  CHANDELIERS,  suitable  for 
Drawing  and  Dining  Rooms.  Libraries,  Halls.  Ac.  The  most  com- 
plete assortment  in  London.  Every  article  manufactured  on  the 
premises,  and  marked  with  the  wholesale  price.  Dr.  Arnott.'s  im- 
proved Ventilators.  Patent  Go?  Meters.  Ac.  at  D.  II U LETT  and  ro.'s. 
S3  nnd  58.  High  Holbom.  N.B.  Large  Pattern-book  of  Engraving:?, 
with  price-list.  10s. 

T7RENCII  and  ENGLISH  Paper-Hangings, 

X WHOLESALE  and  for  EXPORTATION, 

from  Original  French  Design?,  commencing  at  81.  per  piece 
of  13  yards  long  ; OAKS.Td. ; MARBLES,  9J.  FLOCKS,  SATINS. 
AND  GOLD  Papers  equally  low. 

All  our  new  magnificent  Spring  Patterns,  from  Paris,  now  m 
stock,  duty  paid,  at  very  low  prices;  the  same  exported  duty  free 
from  tlic  manufactory. 

SHIPPERS  ALLOWED  THE  FULL  DRAWBACK  ON 
ENGL TS It  PAPERS. 

BUILDING  AND  COUNTRY  ORDERS  LIBERALLY  AND 
PROMPTLY  EXECUTED,  BY 
L.  MARKS  and  CO.,  Manufacturers,  a,  Great  Queen-street, 
Liiicolu’s-Iiin. 

nPIMBER  PRESERVING  COMPANY.— 

-0.  LONDON  WORKS  and  SAW-MLLS,  DURRAND'S 
WHARF,  ROTHERIIITHE.— This  Company,  in  conjunction 
with  their  works  for  the  preservation  of  timber  against  dry  or  wet 
rot,  fire,  Ac.,  are  prepared  to  undertake  SAWING  of  overy  de- 
scription on  moderate  terms.  Their  spacious  wharf  affords  every 
facility  far  receiving  timber  or  deals  from  the  docks,  for  con- 
tractors, builders,  or  otherx,  to  be  converted  and  delivered  as 
require  1.— For  prices.  Ac.  apply  to  the  Manager  at  the  Works,  or 
to  the  Secretary,  50,  King  William-street.  London-bridge. 

rtP  ARRAU  LINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

-fi-  during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  nnd  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGQOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 

T»APER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

l Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 

French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  trade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  arc  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  anextensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  at  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OF  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble,  granite,  and  oak  papers Id.  per  yard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id. 

Batin  ground  papers  for  bed  room?  drawing 

and  dining  rooms 3d.  ,, 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crim  on  flock  ^ 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 9i  .. 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  8d. 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  Od. 

10,000  feet  of  gilt  moulding*  always  in  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER.  *51.  OXFORD-STREET.  LONDON. 
January.  1. 1850. 

I IGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

M—J  Timber.  Slate,  nnd  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.—CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34.  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 

TO  TIM  HER,  STONE,  AND  COAL  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS 
AND  OTHERS. 

]%J ESSRS.  FULLER,  LIGHTERMEN  and 

1? .a.  BARGE  BUILDERS,  hereby  announce  that  they  are 
prepared  to  take  CONTRACTS  FOR  LIGHTERAGE  of  every 
description,  to  any  extent,  iu  the  Docks,  River,  Ac.  Also  to  LET 
BA  ROES,  by  the  Week,  Month,  or  Year,  at  very  low  prices,  fitted 
up  to  suit,  the  convenience  at  any  party  —N.B.  A large  quantity  of 
good  DRY  REED  for  SALE,  at  28s.  per  Hundred,  cash.— Direct 
to  T.  FULLER  aud  SON'S,  Mill-wall,  Poplar. 

PAPER  HANGINGS.— R.  IIORNE, 

JL  PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41.  Graccclnireh- 
street,  City,  invite?  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect  bis  extensive 
stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  i:i  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer  at  the  follow- 
ing prices,  in  stock  quantities',  for  cash  ouly,  v z.  :— 

Stout  lining  paper 3d.1 

Superior  ditto 6d.  and  7J.  1 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  at  6d.  .j 

An  excellcntoak  paper at  8<l  o 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to  9il  K- 

ICand-ina-le  marbles 9d.  to  Is.  «d.  I ~ 

Good  sarin  papers  Is.  6«L  to  9s.  Ox. 

Flock  papers  2s.  od.  to  2&  6-i.  , 

Hand-made  granites 9d.  to  la  ••<!.  J 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  : also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  wood? 

N.B.  Pnttems  sent  into  the  country,  by  post,  showing  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  aud  the  goods 
despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to  tho 
amount  of  the  order  given. 

'TPO  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY 

JL  FURNISHING.— Gutta  I’ercha  Looking  Glass,  Picture,  and 
Print  Frames,  Console-tables,  Cornices,  Brackets,  nnd  Decorations 
are  best  ami  most  durable.  They  will  not  crack  or  chip.  Gilds 
equal  t)  wood.  Gutta  Percha  Establishment,  98.  New  Bond-street. 
Decora’ors  by  appointment.  A.  THORN  and  CO.  Every  article 
manufactured  by  the  Uutta  Percha  Company,  18,  Wharf-road,  City- 
road,  London. 

WATERPROOFED  GUTTA  PERCHA 

▼ V PAPER  for  DAMP  WALLS,  is  sold  only  by  JEFFREY. 
ALLEN,  A CO.,  115,  Whitechapel,  Loudon.  PAPERHANGINGS, 
from  carefully  selected  designs,  nnd  of  fin-t-rntc  workmanship  con- 
tinue to  bo  extensively  manufactured  by  JEFFREY,  ALLEN, 
A CO.,  on  their  premise.?  as  above.  Improved  Machinery  enables 
them  to  offer  great  inducements  to  Merchants,  Shippers,  and  the 
Trade,  botli  iu  the  price  and  quality  of  their  Paperliangings. — 
Factory,  Kent  and  Essex  Yard,  115,  Whitechapel. 

NOISELESS  RINGS. 

tf^UTTA  PERCHA  CURTAIN  and 

vT  CORNICE  RINGS.— These  rings  have  been  much  approved 
by  the  faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Percha,  these  rings  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
may  be  had,  either  with  or  without  loops  Sizes  : 1 inch  diameter, 
1 J iuch  do.,  2 inch  do.,  2j  inch  do.,  3 inch  do.,  3*  inch  do. 

TUBING,  LINING  for  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 

X? RICK,  TILE,  and  PIPE  MACHINE.— 

" P Messrs.  RAN  DELL  and  SAUNDERS  are  prepared  to 
receive  orders  for  their  PATENT  BRICK,  TILE,  and  PIPE 
MACHINE.  The  machine  can  he  seen  at  ttic  Great  Exhibition, 
in  Class  6,  No.  231;  and  nny  information  mnv  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Messrs.  RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS,  14,  Orange- 
grove,  Batli. 

T?  RICKS. —In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

sLX  at  which  Brickmaker.s  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  H DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  nt  the  following  low  price? ; and  as  his 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  fromtheCity.il.  I), 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters 80s.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 52s.  6d.  „ 

Pale  Seconds 60s.  „ 

Paviors 42a.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  „ 

Marie  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 
low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  nnd  unusually  free 
from  defects  ■ a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house 
H ox  ton  Brickfields.  Grange- walk,  near  the  Roeemary  Branch 
Hoxton. 

N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  thii 
sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledge! 

1 to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 

FOR  WATERING  GARDENS.  DISTRIBUTING  LIQUID 
MANURE,  BREWERS’  USE.  Ac. 

PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 

JL  RUBBER  HOSE -PIPES  AND  FLEXIBLE  GAS- 

TUBING. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK  (sole  Licensee  and  Manufacturer), 
Goswell-road,  London.  These  pipes  are  well  adapted  for  watering 
gardens,  conveying  liquid  manure,  racking  beer  and  cider,  for 
portable  gas-lamps,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  sound 
waterproof  and  flexible  pipe  is  required.  Hot  liquors  or  acids  do 
not  injure  them  ; they  are.  therefore,  much  used  for  chemical  pur- 
poses, as  they  require  no  oil  or  dressing  when  out  of  use  ; are  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  fire-engines,  and  are  found  exceedingly  useful 
in  dwelling-houses,  for  conveying  hot  or  cold  water  to  baths,  Ac. 
Testimonials  and  prices  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  manu- 
factory. N.B.— Vulcanised  India-Rubber  Garden-Hose,  fitted  up 
with  roses,  je‘s,  and  branches  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attnch  to  pumps  or  water-cisterns.  All  orders  or  letters  addressed 
to  J.  L.  Hancock,  Uoswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London,  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention.  Waterproof  fishing  boots  and  stock- 
ings, portable  india-rubber  boats,  shower  and  sponging  baths,  ait 
cushions  and  beds,  made  all  sizes  to  order. 
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SATURDAY , JUNE  7,  1851. 

N our  present  number  vve  give  a 
view  of  the  residence  of  one  well 
known  to  our  readers, — Somer- 
leyton  Hall,  near  Lowestoft,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morton 
Peto,  member  of  Parliament  for  Norwich,  and 
constructor  of  some  of  the  most  important 
railways  in  the  kingdom.*  The  original  house 
here  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  John 
Jernegan  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (afterwards 
altered  and  added  to),  and  old  Fuller  speaks 
of  it  as  being  “ among  the  many  fair  houses  of 
the  gentry  of  this  country,”  and  says  the  place 
■“  well  deserves  the  name  of  Summerley,  be- 
cause it  was  always  summer  there,  the  walks 
and  gardens  being  planted  with  perpetual 
greens.”  Camden,  after  speaking  of  Lake 
Lothing,  says, — “At  the  beginning  of  this, 
Lestoffe,  a little  town,  hangs  (as  it  were)  over 
the  sea ; and  at  the  end  of  it  is  Gorlston,  where 
I saw  the  tower  of  a small  ruinated  religious 
house,  which  is  of  some  use  to  the  seamen.  More 
•inward  upon  the  Yare  is  Somerley,  formerly 
(as  I was  told)  the  6eat  of  the  Fitz  Osberts, 
from  whom  it  came  to  the  knightly  and 
famous  family  of  the  Jerneganes.”f 

In  Morden’s  map  of  Norfolk  the  place  is 
marked  “ Somerley  Town.”  On  the  other 
Bide  of  Yarmouth,  by  the  way,  some  will  re- 
member there  is  a place  called  Winterton, 
■“ which,”  says  Camden,  “I  fancy  had  that 
name  given  it  from  the  winterly  situation.” 
The  termination  ton  is  very  general  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Concerning  Lestoffe,  as  he  calls  it,  Camden, 
describing  Yarmouth,  records,  that  about  the 
year  1340  the  citizens  walled  that  town  round ; 
and  “ in  a short  time  became  so  rich  and  power- 
ful that  they  often  engaged  their  neighbours  the 
Lestoffenses  in  sea-fights,  with  great  slaughter 
on  both  sides,”  having  a “ peculiar  spight 
against  them.”  The  engagements  between 
Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  are  fortunately  of  a 
very  different  kind  now,  and  these  engage- 
ments have  been  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
proprietor  of  Somerleyton. 

Mr.  Peto  purchased  the  place  from  Lord 
Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne  in  1844,  and  has 
been  occupied  from  that  time  in  its  improve- 
: ment.  The  estate  comprises,  as  we  under- 
i stand,  3,500  acres.  Round  about  the  houses 
there  are  six  acres  of  pleasure  grounds  and 
three  acres  and  a half  of  kitchen  garden, 
i and  though  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place 
3 are  less,  perhaps,  than  might  have  been  desired, 

: taste  and  unstinted  expenditure  have  supplied 
t the  defect.  The  house  has  been  erected  from 
l the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  well  known 
f.  from  his  connection  as  sculptor  with  the 
□ new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Parts  of  the  old 
3 structure  were  retained,  and  have  in  some 
i degree  influenced  the  interior  arrangements, 
f Probably  if  Mr.  Peto  had  seen  then  what  he 
Si  sees  now,  he  would  have  cleared  all  away,  and 
si  started  afresh  : this,  indeed,  is  the  opinion 
tlthat  most  have  arrived  at  who  have  tried  the 
s;  same  experiment. 

* See  p.  363. 

t Camden's  Britannia,  translated  by  E.  Gibson.  1695. 


The  style  of  the  building  externally  we  must 
call  Elizabethan,  for  want  of  a term  of  closer 
definition,  and  the  materials  used  are  Caen 
stone  and  red  bricks.*  There  are  two  towers, 
it  will  be  seen  : the  upper  part  of  the  principal 
one  is  fitted  up  as  an  observatory,  and  further 
contains  a tank,  into  which  water  is  pumped 
by  steam  for  the  supply  of  the  house.  The 
dormer  windows  in  the  roof  of  the  house  are 
boldly  treated,  and  form  very  effective  features, 
somewhat  Scotch  in  character. 

The  principal  apartments  are  the  entrance- 
hall  and  the  dining-hall.  The  latter  is  very 
lofty,  for  its  size,  and  has  a richly  deco- 
rated ceiling,  carried  on  corbels,  which  present 
amongst  their  ornaments  the  boar,  stag,  and 
hunting  emblems.  The  sides  of  this  room  are 
in  two  stories,  and  the  observer  will  detect 
here  the  junction  of  old  work  and  new.  The 
appearance  of  extent  is  increased  by  looking- 
glasses  at  each  end,  in  the  upper  story,  which 
serve  to  close  openings  into  a gallery.  The 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  of  Edinburgh  (a  little  too  yellow 
in  tone),  and  include  medallion  heads,  in  the 
first,  of  Newton  and  Watt;  in  the  next,  of 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare;  and  in  the  third, 
of  Wren  and  Reynolds, — thus  memorialising 
science,  literature,  and  art.  The  desire  to  do 
this  is  apparent  throughout  the  edifice  and 
grounds;  and  forms,  indeed,  the  great  and  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  place. 

The  chimney-piece  of  the  dining-hall  is 
supported  by  two  figures, — of  an  old  man 
and  a young  girl,  incarnating  summer  and 
winter,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  shield 
of  the  proprietor  in  foliage,  with  his 
earnest  motto,  “Ad  Jidem  Jidelis”f  Com- 
partments are  formed  on  the  walls  for  paint- 
ings, and  to  fill  these,  commissions  have  been 
given  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  and  Stanfield  (for 
the  space  on  each  side  of  the  chimney-piece), 
and  to  Herbert  and  Lance, — the  space  over  the 
side-board  at  each  end  of  the  hall. 

The  painted  decorations,  we  may  here  men- 
tion, are  being  executed  by  Mr.  Moxon, — of 
whose  singularly  excellent  imitations  of  rare 
woods  and  marbles,  we  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  speak. 

The  entrance-hall  has  a panelled  ceiling; 
windows  filled  with  shields  of  arms ; a staircase 
of  oak,  and  gallery  carried  on  large  consoles. 
Over  the  fire-place  here,  is  Maclise’s  fine  pic- 
ture, “The  Departing  Warrior.”  Scattered 
throughout  the  house  are  many  very  interest- 
ing pictures,  and  a small  collection  of  ancient 
armour. 

In  what  is  called  the  White  Drawing-room, 
the  plaster  enrichments  are  more  light  and  ele- 
gant than  elsewhere,  especially  the  caps  of  the 
pilasters,  and  the  foliage  in  the  panels  of  the 
ceiling.  Two  sculptured  marble  chimney- 
pieces  here  present,  in  one,  figures  of  Art  and 
Science,  with  heads  of  Raffaelle  and  Watt;  and 
in  the  other,  figures  of  Music  and  Poetry,  with 
heads  of  Shakspeare  and  one  of  the  world’s 
great  composers.  The  walls  of  this  room  are 
panelled  with  looking-glass.  The  library  has 
a panelled  ceiling,  somewhat  too  heavy  for  a 
low  room,  and  is  fitted  up  with  carved  oak  by 
Willcox,  of  Warwick. 

In  the  principal  bed-rooms  are  many  things 
from  Stowe,  and  some  curious  wall-hangings, 
showing,  in  what  Falstaff  calls  “ fly-bitten 

* The  plinth  is  of  Auhigny  stone. 

t We  shall  give  au  engraving  of  this  chimney-piece  in  an 
early  number. 


tapestries,”  the  stories  of  Penelope  and  Lu- 
cretia,  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Moses. 

The  grounds  contain  a large  amount  of 
sculpture : the  fountain  indicated  on  the  left 
side  of  our  view  includes  a female  figure  of 
elegant  design.  Near  this  are  four  figures  of 
boys  in  marble,  personifying  the  seasons  : two 
garden  seats  near  the  conservatory  show  sculp- 
tured heads  of  some  of  the  early  kings,  and  at 
the  entrance  to  a fine  avenue  of  trees  on  one 
side  of  the  grounds  are  sculptured  hunting 
groups  of  very  considerable  merit,  all  the  woik 
of  Mr.  Thomas. 

The  conservatory  is  mainly  of  iron,  with  a 
roof  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  principle,  and  is 
floored  with  coloured  cements  and  tiles.  The 
stable  buildings  include,  a clock  tower,  and  the 
furnace  chimney  in  the  gardens  is  topped  with 
iron,  and  made  to  accord  in  character  with  the 
house.  At  a small  distance  from  this  there  is 
a small  chapel,  with  which,  probably,  an 
architect  has  had  little  to  do. 

There  was  a divine  who  used  to  say,  when 
preaching  to  the  youths  of  his  congregation, 
“ beware  of  being  golden  apprentices,  silver 
journeymen,  and  copper  masters and  with  a 
like  motive  it  may  not  be  useless  to  mention 
that  Mr.  Peto,  now  only  forty-two  years 
of  age,  left  school  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen ; 
and  being  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry 
Peto,  the  builder,  worked  three  years  at  the 
bench,  used  the  trowel  for  a year,  and  passed 
the  remaining  three  years  of  his  apprenticeship 
at  the  mason’s  banker.  When  he  was  little 
more  than  twenty-one,  his  uncle  died,  and  left 
his  business  and  his  capital  jointly  to  him  and 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Grissell,  also  a nephew.  Their 
first  work  was  Hungerford  Market,  their 
second  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, — after- 
wards placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Grissell.  They  built  the  Reform  Club- 
house, the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club- 
house, the  Model  Prison  at  Clerkenwell, 
and  many  other  large  structures : the  St. 
James’s  Theatre  was  completed  by  them 
in  thirteen  weeks.  They  also  entered  very 
largely  into  railway  works,  and  to  these,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  Mr.  Peto 
confined  his  attention  : we  may  mention  more 
especially  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  the  line 
from  Ashford  to  Folkestone,  the  Southampton 
and  Dorchester,  the  Oxford  and  Birmingham, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Betts,  the 
whole  of  the  Great  Northern  line  north  of 
Peterborough.  When  we  say  that  there  were 
employed  on  his  works  at  one  time  ten  first- 
class  locomotive  engines,  2,300  waggons,  916 
horses,  and  14,800  men,  some  idea  may  be 
gained  of  their  great  extent,  and  of  the  energy 
and  power  required  to  keep  all  well  in  hand. 
There  are  many  excellent  traits  recorded  of 
Mr.  Peto,  but  for  none  does  he  deserve  more 
honour  than  for  his  continued  and  enlightened 
efforts  to  raise  the  character  of  the  large  bodies 
of  men  engaged  under  him. 

Mr.  Peto  has  earned  for  himself  a great  re- 
putation for  enlarged  views  and  liberality,  and 
has  shown  how  much  we  may  advance  our  own 
interests  by  attending  to  the  interests  of  others. 


“The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.”  — Under  this  title 
Messrs.  Day  are  about  to  publish  a series  of 
illustrations  of  the  choicest  specimens  pro- 
duced by  every  nation  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  Works  of  Industry,  1S51,  edited  by  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt. 
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THE  SEVEN  PERIODS  OF  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  to  some 
extent  with  Mr.  Sharpe’s  views  on  the  nomen- 
clature and  divisions  of  mediaeval  architecture.* 
He  has  recently  published  a small  work  on  the 
subject,'!'  and  has  read  a paper  upon  it  with 
especial  reference  to  the  subordination  and 
distinctive  character  of  the  mouldings  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects. J 

In  the  latter  Mr.  Sharpe  said, — Though  it 
may  be  difficult  to  assign  a reason,  the  fact  is 
undeniable  that  the  cultivation  of  the  study  of 
our  national  architecture,  at  least  of  the  critical 
and  historical  part,  has  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  professional  architect,  and 
left  in  the  hands  of  architectural  amateurs ; 
yet,  while  we  are  willing  to  admit  our  infinite 
obligations  for  the  light  which  these  gentlemen 
have  thrown  on  the  subject,  we  may  fairly 
contend  that  it  is  to  the  pains,  talent,  and  zeal 
of  the  hard  -working  architect  and  architectural 
draughtsman,  that  those  admirable  illustra- 
tions of  our  ancient  monuments,  and  those 
faithful  transcripts  of  their  minutest  details  are 
due,  which  afford  at  the  present  day  to  these 
very  authors  such  unexampled  facilities  for  a 
fire-side  study  of  the  matter.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  feared,  that  unless  such  labours  are  made 
the  basis  of  some  order  and  system,  or  sub- 
servient to  the  elucidation  of  some  branch  of 
the  inquiry,  they  will  hardly  gain  the  well- 
earned  recognition  of  merit  due  to  them,  nor 
be  considered  by  our  literary  friends  more 
favourably  than  as  detached  portions,  valuable 
contributions  undoubtedly,  but  requiring  to 
be  connected  and  formed  by  some  learned  pro- 
fessor into  a complete  system.  Now  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  branch  of  the  study  of  church 
architecture,  in  the  treatment  of  which  the 
disadvantage,  arising  from  the  absence  of  all 
inquiry  into  the  principles  of  construction  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  handled  it,  is  more 
apparent,  than  in  that  which  I have  undertaken 
to  bring  before  you  this  evening.  The  inquiry 
which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
practical  mind  of  the  architect,  as  the  first  to 


* See  Yol.  VIII.  p.  422. 

t “The  Seven  Periods  of  Church  Architecture  Defined 
and  Illustrated.  By  E.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  Architect.  Geo 
Bell,  London,  1851.  We  recommend  the  hook  to  atten- 
tion. 

J This  was  on  May  19th. 


be  made,  namely,  how  the  parts  are  put  to- 
gether, before  considering  how  they  are 
clothed  and  dressed,  that  first  step  in  the  in- 
vestigation has  yet  to  be  taken.  We  cannot, 
in  fact,  take  up  the  subject  from  any  point 
which  has  already  been  reached  by  previous 
writers,  or  treat  it  upon  any  plan  that  has  al- 
ready been  laid  down  ; but  we  must  commence 
the  investigation  again  from  the  beginning, 
and  upon  new  principles. 

Church  architecture  was  essentially  an  archi- 
tecture of  transition.  A regular  and  gradual 
progress  is  observable  throughout  the  six  or 
seven  centuries  into  which  it  is  divided  ; and 
this  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  simul- 
taneously in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  to  divide  our  archi- 
tecture into  any  distinct  number  of  orders  or 
styles.  To  arrange  it  in  any  given  number  of 
periods  is  a matter  of  difficulty,  and  must 
necessarily  be  arbitrary;  but  it  is  essential,  for 
the  purpose  of  description,  that  we  should 
divide  and  classify  the  buildings  which  are  left 
to  us.  Although  the  successive  changes  were 
so  gradual,  they  were  yet  so  continuous  and 
complete,  that  fifty  years  did  not  elapse  without 
a total  change  of  form,  not  in  the  mere  outline, 
but  also  in  the  details.  We  naturallv  find, 
ho  wever,  that  certain  features  were  retained  as 
favourite  ones  longer  than  others,  and  these 
may  give  us  a means  of  classification.  One 
principal  division  of  the  subject  has  been  gene- 
rally admitted  ; that  which  divides  the  whole 
into  two  principal  classes, — namely,  those  which 
contain  the  circular  arch,  and  those  which 
contain  the  pointed  arch.  The  earlier  of  these 
has  been  termed  Romanesque,  and  the  later  of 
them  Gothic.  This  is  so  simple  and  so  natural 
a division,  that,  without  quarrelling  with  the 
terms  which  have  been  already  adopted  and 
used  for  so  long  a time,  I at  once  adopt  them, 
being  satisfied  that  they  are  well  understood. 
Taking  these  two  terms,  we  have  one  simple 
division  of  the  subject,  which  may  be  made  the 
ground  work  of  minuter  divisions,  for  these  are 
not  sufficiently  minute  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  particular  classification  and  description.  It 
is  also  evident,  that  there  is  one  class  of  build- 
ings that  was  erected  before  the  circular  arch 
disappeared,  but  after  the  pointed  arch  ap- 
peared, which  is  comprised  in  neither  one  nor 
the  other  of  these  divisions. 


As  regards  the  earlier,  or  Romanesque, rno 
division  can  be  more  efficient  than  that  which 
divides  buildings  of  that  class  into  those  which 
were  erected  previous,  and  those  which  were 
erected  subsequently,  to  the  conquest,  and 
describes  them  respectively  as  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man. 

As  to  the  intermediate  period  alluded  to,  to 
none  other  can  the  term  Transitional  be  so 
well  applied  as  to  the  buildings  erected  under 
those  remarkable  influences  which  existed 
during  the  contest  between  the  two  antago- 
nistic periods  which  ended,  about  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  pointed  arch. 

As  to  the  Gothic  period,  no  better  division 
of  it  can  be  employed  than  that  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  four  different  forms  under 
which  the  window  appeared.  These  four  divi- 
sions are  shown  in  the  diagrams,  which,  in 
fact,  speak  for  themselves. 

For  his  reasons  for  adopting  the  nomencla- 
ture he  advocates,  we  go  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s  book, 
and  give  the  following  extract : — 

“ For  half  a century  or  more  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  circular  arch  the  window 
appeared  under  a form  which,  from  its  general 
resemblance  to  a lancet,  in  its  length,  breadth, 
and  principal  proportions,  rather  than  from 
any  uniform  acuteness  in  the  shape  of  its 
head,  led  to  the  universal  application  of  that 
term  to  all  the  windows  of  this  period.  This 
observation  applies  equally  to  the  window 
whether  used  singly  or  in  groups  of  two, 
three,  five,  or  seven ; and  equally  also  to  the 
later  as  to  the  earlier  examples  of  this  period. 

It  is  proposed  therefore  to  denominate  this 
the  lancet  period  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
(See  fig.  1.) 

Towards  the  close  of  this  Period  the  prac- 
tice of  combining  a plurality  of  lancets,  under 
one  arch,  or  hood-moulding — and  of  piercing 
the  solid  spaces  that  intervened  between  the 
heads  of  these  lancets  and  the  underside  of 
this  arch  in  various  ornamental  ways,  became 
common  ; by  the  adoption  of  which,  a group 
of  several  lancets  was  converted  into  a single 
window  of  several  lights.  (See  fig.  2.)  Out 
of  this  practice  arose  a novel  and  beautiful 
discovery  : this  was  the  invention  of  Tracery. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century  after 
its  introduction,  the  tracery  of  windows  con- 
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tained  forms  in  which  that  simplest  of  all 
geometrical  figures,  the  circle,' was  principally 
conspicuous : and  although,  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  period,  the  circle  does  not  obtain  the 
same  prominent  place,  in  the  centre  of  the 
window-head,  and  as  the  principal  feature  of 
the  design,  that  is  generally  allotted  to  it  in 
the  earlier  examples ; yet  the  important  part 
that  it  bears  in  the  construction  of  the  design 
of  even  the  whole  of  these  later  examples, 
fully  justifies  the  application  of  the  term, 
already  pretty  generally  in  use,  to  this  class  of 
windows,  and  entitles  us  to  call  this  period 
after  that  figure,  and,  par  excellence,  the  geo- 
metrical period.  (See  fig.  3.) 

At  the  close  of  this  period  a feature  began 
to  make  its  way  into  the  subordinate  parts  of 
the  tracery,  which  had  already  shown  itself  for 
some  time  previously  in  the  mouldings,  and 
which  eventually  exercised  a most  important 
influence  on  the  architecture  of  the  next  half 
century. 

This  feature  is  the  curve  which  mathemati- 
cians call  the  curve  of  contra- flexure,  and  which 
is  known  amongst  architectural  is  ts  as  the 
Ogee. 

The  flowing  nature  of  this  curve  imparted 
to  the  tracery  a grace,  and  an  ease  which  the 
rigid  outline  of  the  circle  denied  to  it  ; and 
affords  us  a strong  point  of  contrast  whereby 
to  distinguish  the  architecture  of  the  two 
periods.  The  sinuosity  of  form  which  charac- 
terizes the  tracery,  pervades  also  the  mould- 
ings, the  carved  work,  and  all  the  details  of 
this  period,  and  enables  us  to  designate  it 
appropriately  as  the  curvilinear  period. 
(See  fig.  4.) 

In  the  later  part  of  this  period,  a horizontal 
bar,  or  transom,  as  it  is  called,  was  occasion- 
ally used  in  the  lower  part  of  the  window. 
Whether  this  bar  was  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  mullions,  or  for  the 
sake  of  proportion,  it  speedily  grew  into  fre- 
quent use.  At  the  same  time  also  vertical 
lines  presented  themselves  occasionally  in  the 
tracery : a new  principle,  in  fact,  had  made 
its  appearance,  which  rapidly  overran  not  only 
the  windows,  but  the  doorways,  the  arcades, 
and  every  part  of  the  building.  The  straight 
line,  when  once  introduced,  quickly  superseded 
the  curved  line  : square  panels  covered  the 
walls  : angularity  of  form  pervaded  even  the 
mouldings  and  minor  details,  and  to  the  round 
finish,  the  square  edge  was  preferred. 

This,  the  last  of  the  four  periods  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  extended  over  a term  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  we  propose  accordingly 
to  call  the  rectilinear  period.  (See  fig.  5.) 

The  history  of  our  national  architecture  will 
thus  be  divided  into  Seven  Periods,  the  order 
and  duration  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 


ROMANESQUE.  A.D.  A.D.  TEARS. 

I.  Saxon  Period  . . . from to  1066,  prevailed  — 

II.  Norman  Period...  „ 1066  „ 1145,  „ 79 

III.  Transitional  Period  ,,  1145  ,,  1190,  ,,  45 

GOTHIC. 

IV.  Lancet  Period  ...  „ 1190  ,,  1245,  ,,  65 

V.  Geometrical  Period  ,,  1245  „ 1315,  „ 70 

VI.  Curvilinear  Period  ,,  1315  ,,  1360,  „ 45 

VII.  Rectilinear  Period  „ 1360  „ 1550,  ,,  190" 


It  is  only  just  to  those  who  have  previously 
investigated  the  subject  to  say,  that  these  terms 
i are  not  original.  In  an  article  in  the  British 
[ Critic,  some  time  ago,  they  were  proposed  to 
be  applied,  but  with  this  distinction  : the  term 
l Curvilinear  was  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the 
; tracery  of  all  periods  in  which  a curve  of  any 
t kind  is  found ; and  the  term  Rectilinear  was 
: proposed  to  be  substituted  for  the  Perpen- 
? dicular  of  Mr.  Rickman. 

Returning  to  his  paper  at  the  Institute, 
^ Mr.  Sharpe  continued, — The  Norman  Period 
i:  is  characterized  by  its  extreme  massive- 
n ness,  the  bulky  proportions  of  every  part, 
i and  its  cubical  capitals : there  are  fre- 
rj  quently  circular  columns,  and  the  round 
a arch  is  universal.  Superficially  ornamented 
d details  are  found,  whether  string  courses  with 
p plain  billet  or  zig-zag  mouldings,  or  arch 
a mouldings  considerably  enriched;  chevrons, 
o or  zig-zags,  the  nail  head,  and  animals’  heads, 
o occurring  in  rich  but  barbarous  profusion 
a; around  the  archivolt.  The  bases  are  either 
it  without  mouldings  at  all,  or  they  are  very  few 
aiand  very  large.  There  is  a triforium  and  a 
:1  clerestory,  consisting  generally  of  three  arches. 


of  which  the  centre  is  the  largest.  The  win- 
dows are  plain  and  broad,  and  invariably  cir- 
cular headed.  On  the  outside  there  are  corbel 
tables,  often  carried  on  blocks,  rudely  sculp- 
tured. The  walls  have  flat,  shallow  pilasters, 
rather  than  buttresses.  The  mouldings  of  the 
windows,  which  are  heavy  and  rude,  are  carried 
on  thick  circular  shafts,  having  also  cubical 
capitals. 

In  the  Transitional  Period,  the  union  of  the 
circular  and  the  pointed  arch  is  the  leading 
characteristic.  There  is  a lighter  proportion  in 
the  piers  and  mouldings,  with  extreme  severity 
throughout  the  whole.  The  doorways  are  of 
the  same  breadth  as  before,  but  more  elon- 
gated. Corbel  tables  support  the  parapet. 
The  buttress  is  still  flat,  broad,  and  shallow, 
but  has  more  projection  than  in  the 
Norman  period.  The  base  course,  and,  in 
fact,  the  parts  generally  have  more  projection 
and  lighter  proportions.  As  to  the  union  of 
circular  and  pointed  arches,  I may  offer  a 
remark  upon  the  way  in  which  it  was  generally 
effected,  and  in  what  parts  each  of  them  gene- 
rally appeared.  For  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  the  pointed  form  was  confined  to 
the  arches  of  construction,  which  constituted 
the  main  frame-work  of  the  building,  whilst 
the  circular  form  was  confined  to  arches  of 
decoration,  such  as  doorways,  windows,  &c. 
It  is  true  there  are  several  examples  where  that 
rule  is  violated,  but  the  exceptions  themselves 
justify  us  in  laying  down  this  rule  as  a fixed 
law.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  period, 
we  find  circular  and  pointed  arches  used  indis- 
criminately, as  in  the  example  before  us. 

In  the  Lancet  Period,  the  windows  are  in- 
variably of  the  lancet  form.  The  pier  is  cut 
up  into  a great  number  of  parts,  each  of  which 
is  lighter  in  proportion  to  its  length.  Stone 
vaulting  appears,  which  was  bv  no  means  com- 
mon in  the  Transition  period,  and  of  which 
there  is  no  example  in  England  (with  perhaps 
one  exception)  in  the  Norman.  Here  also  we 
have  the  union  of  triple  arches  under  one,  a new 
feature  which  gave  rise  to  so  great  a revolu- 
tion, first  seen  in  the  space  above  the  subordi- 
nate arches  which  are  pierced  with  openings  of 
different  forms.  We  have  banded  shafts,  tre- 
foiled  arcades,  and  all  that  pointed  feature 
which  exhibits  itself,  not  only  in  the  windows, 
but  in  the  buttresses  and  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  building,  both  externally  and  internally. 
There  is  a base  course  of  considerable  projec- 
tion, full  of  deep  hollows  and  bold  mouldings. 
String  courses  abound  in  every  part  of  the 
building. 

We  have  next  the  Geometrical  Period. 
Buildings  of  this  period  have  hitherto  been 
classed  as  transitional  buildings  ; as  anomalous 
structures,  exhibiting  part  of  one  style  and 
part  of  another ; whereas,  whilst  it  embraces  a 
greater  number  of  buildings  than  any  other 
class,  and  those  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and 
important  of  the  whole,  we  find  it  to  possess 
marked  and  distinctive  features  of  its  own. 
The  principle  of  these  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
circle,  which  occurs  in  the  windows  every- 
where, and  in  all  the  mouldings  and  other  de- 
tails, as  well  as  in  the  general  outlines  of  the 
building.  The  carving  of  this  period  is  marked 
by  great  richness  and  elegance,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  we  can  boast  of. 
The  shafts  now  increase  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion,— a greater  degree  of  solidity  again  making 
its  appearance,  but  there  is  also  great  richness 
of  detail.  The  crocket  is  introduced  for  the 
first  time ; panels  are  brought  in,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  beautiful  and 
delicately  treated  ornaments. 

We  next  come  to  the  Curvilinear  Period, 
and  here  that  sinuosity  of  form  which  I have 
mentioned  shows  itself  everywhere,  in  the  win- 
dows particularly.  The  buttresses  are  much 
more  slender  : they  are  ornamented  with  cano- 
pies, and  carry  the  fully  developed  crocket, 
which,  instead  of  being  a stiff  bell-like  leaf  as 
before,  becomes  a mass  of  elegant  foliage.  The 
buttresses  are  graduated  with  regular  sets-off, 
the  base  mouldings  diminishing  in  size  ; and, 
above  all,  we  have  the  elegant,  flowing,  intri- 
cate tracery,  which  is  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  period.  The  triforium 
disappears  in  this  period. 

Lastly,  in  the  Rectilinear  Period  you  will 


eee  the  predominance  of  straight  lines,  not 
only  in  the  windows,  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally, but  in  the  arcades  on  the  walls,  and  also 
in  that  upper  portion  of  the  building  which 
corresponds  with  the  roof  of  the  side  aisle, 
which  is  no  longer  a triforium,  but  a prolonga- 
tion of  the  window  itself.  We  have  here  also 
the  four-centred,  or  Tudor  arch,  as  it  has  been 
called,  together  with  the  same  thinness  and 
flatness,  and  shallowness  of  detail,  which  began 
to  appear  in  the  previous  period.  I may  say  here, 
generally  speaking,  that  I look  upon  the  Geo- 
metrical period  as  that  in  which  our  national 
architecture  arrived  at  its  climax,  whether  in 
the  architecture  generally,  in  the  mouldings, 
or  the  carved  details,  every  portion  of  which 
was  carried  out  in  the  most  beautiful  and  deli- 
cate manner.  The  art  of  carving  in  stone  gra- 
dually improved,  in  fact,  until  this  period, 
about  a.d.  1260,  and  then  declined  again  as  it 
approached  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  illustrated  works 
on  the  subject  of  Church  Architecture  to  which 
I have  referred  that  do  not  contain  numerous 
examples  of  the  mouldings  of  the  buildings 
described  in  them,  yet  I do  not  know  a single 
instance  in  which  the  mouldings  of  the  arch 
are  exhibited  in  any  other  manner  than  as  a 
continuous  series  of  rounds  and  hollows,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
arch  is  constructed.  We  have,  in  fact,  in  all 
these  examples,  one  unbroken,  undissected  pro- 
file exhibited,  as  if  the  whole  series  were  carved 
out  of  one  solid  block,  a proceeding  common 
enough  indeed  in  modern  practice,  but  as  un- 
attainable by  mediaeval  builders,  as  it  was 
foreign  to  the  character  of  their  buildings,  in 
which  stones  of  such  large  dimensions  were 
never  used. 

It  is  therefore  worth  inquiring,  how  the  arch 
of  the  middle  ages  was  constructed.  The  arch, 
as  handed  down  by  the  Romans  to  our  fore- 
fathers, exhibited  one  broad  uniform  soffit,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wall,  panelled  and  relieved  on  its  surface,  and 
sides  with  superficial  mouldings,  but  unbroken 
and  undivided  in  the  principle  of  its  construc- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  extremely  probable, 
that  this  simple  form  of  construction  prevailed 
throughout  the  first  thousand  years  of  the 
Christian  era ; and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  form 
an  opinion  from  the  few  remains  which  are 
left  in  buildings  belonging  to  the  Saxon  pe- 
riod, it  appears  almost  certain,  that  all  the 
arches  of  that  period  were  of  the  same  form. 

In  the  Norman  period,  however,  a new 
principle  was  introduced,  which  was  rapidly 
adopted  and  soon  became  universal,  and  was 
never  subsequently  abandoned.  According  to 
this  plan,  the  arch  was  divided  into  two  or 
more  layers  or  orders,  which  formed,  in  fact, 
a series  of  concentric  receding  arches,  of 
which  the  innermost  or  lowest  carried  on  its 
back  the  one  above  it,  which  was  in  turn 
subordinate  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  This  new 
principle  then  was  that  of  subordination,  one 
which  was  not  indeed  confined  to  the  member 
of  which  we  are  treating,  but  which  rapidly 
overspread  the  whole  of  the  building,  and  the 
influence  of  which  became  eventually  percept- 
ible in  its  minutest  detail. 

We  now  approach  the  subject  from  a new 
point  of  view  : a mediaeval  arch  was  composed 
of  a series  of  consecutive  and  concentric  courses 
or  orders,  and  each  order  carried  a series  of 
mouldings  on  its  outer  edge.  We  have  now  a 
key  to  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
these  mouldings,  and  instead  of  viewing  or 
representing  them  any  longer  as  one  conti- 
nuous, undivided  series,  we  must  look  upon 
them  as  the  ornamental  portions  of  a series  of 
distinct  subordinate  arches,  grouped  and  com- 
bined in  a highly  artistic  manner  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  appearance,  in  which  due  subordina- 
tion of  parts,  so  uniformly  characteristic  of 
the  designs  of  these  periods,  is  made  consistent 
with  the  general  unity  of  effect,  essential  to  the 
importance  of  so  principal  a member  of  an 
ecclesiastical  building. 

Having  thus  examined  the  construction,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  decoration  of 
a mediteval  arch.  Now,  to  one  who  under- 
stands the  language,  the  history  of  our  na- 
tional architecture  is  as  clearly  written  in  their 
mouldings,  as  it  is  in  the  general  outline  and 
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]n  those  more  prominent  features  of  a building 
which  strike  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  forms  and 
profile  of  the  whole  of  the  mouldings  of  the 
four  last  periods  bear  to  one  another  so  strong 
a family  resemblance,  as  to  induce  a belief,  on 
a superficial  examination,  that  they  are  scarcely 
capable  of  separate  classification,  nor  can  it  be 
said  but  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  curves 
employed  which  are  confined  to  any  one  parti- 
cular period.  1 shall  nevertheless  be  supported 
by  all  who  have  drawn  and  studied  these 
• mouldings,  in  stating,  that  although  it  is  not 
ea*y  to  lay  down  any  very  strict  laws  on  the 
subject,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  trace  and 
to  chronicle  the  series  of  gradual  changes 
which  .converted  the  plain  quadrate  form  of 
the  Norman  period  into  the  richly  moulded 
arch  of  the  Geometrical  period;  and  later  still, 
for  the  delicately  shadowed  lines  substituted 
the  shallow  and  insipid  forms  of  the  Recti- 
linear period. 

Omitting  the  Saxon  period,  we  find  that  in 
>ilie  Norman  Period  the  mouldings  are  very 
simple  and  heavy,  and  placed  at  the  corners  of 
each  of  these  orders  of  arches ; but  they  are 
somewhat  relieved  and  lightened  in  the  door- 
ways by  zigzags,  frets,  &c.  : still  the  round 
-moulding  prevails.  I would  observe  that,  not- 
withstanding this  heaviness  of  appearance,  the 
stones  are  not  of  greater  depth  than  in  any  of 
the  remaining  periods  ; and  the  subordination 
I have  described  also  prevailed  throughout.  1 
think  an  architect  would  therefore  be  inclined 
tc  say  that  the  change  of  form  which  the  arch 
gradually  underwent,  was  really  by  no  means 
•jso  important  a change  as  a change  in  the 
mode  of  its  construction  would  have  been. 
The  Norman  orders  were  not  heavier,  in  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  the  stones,  than  those  of 
the  subsequent  periods,  and  the  workmanship 
of  the  Norman  walls  was,  in  reality,  lighter 
than  afterwards. 

In  the  Transitional  Period,  an  increased 
lightness  of  effect  is  apparent  in  the  mould- 
ings, which  assume  a pointed  form.  We  find 
also  a peculiar  form,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Temple  Church : we  see 
etiH,  however,  the  same  general  squareness  of 
•outline;  for  though  considerable  portions  of 
"stone  are  cut  away,  the  mouldings  usually 
project  to  the  angle  of  the  stone. 

In  the  Lancet  Period,  the  mouldings  seldom 
or  never  come  to  the  angle  of  the  stone. 
There  is  a greater  rotundity  of  appearance 
throughout.  We  have  the  tooth  ornament 
between  two  rounds,  the  label  moulding  or 
hood  moulding,  and  others  peculiar  to  the 
period. 

In  the  Geomctiical  Period,  the  mouldings 
are  generally  distinguished  by  their  elegance 
and  minuteness.  A very  common  feature  is 
the  recurrence  of  little  fillets,  intersecting  and 
combining  with  circular  mouldings.  You  will 
observe  the  delicacy  of  these  curves,  — and 
these,  be  it  remembered,  are  in  the  doorways ; 
for  in  the  shrines,  canopies,  and  smaller  work, 
the  mouldings  are  so  minute  and  delicate,  so 
light  and  elegant  (many  not  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  broad),  that  one  would  scarcely  con- 
ceive they  could  be  executed  in  stone  at  all ; 
yet  by  the  selection  of  a fine  grained  stone, 
they  were  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
and  to  an  extent  that  we  should  now  never 
think  of  imitating.  And  be  it  also  remem- 
bered, these  are  not  copies  one  of  another,  but 
original  designs  by  men  imbued  with  a gene- 
ral feeling,  arising,  perhaps,  from  education 
and  habit,  which  is  certainly  capable  of  being 
identified.  The  mouldings  are  hardly  ever 
-copied  : some  particular  group  may  be  intro- 
duced from  one  subject  to  another,  but  they 
are  generally  slightly  altered.  In  the  later 
portion  of  this  period,  as  at  Guisborough,  we 
bave  a continuous  undulating  form  running 
through  the  whole  series  of  mouldings.  The 
•orders  begin  to  be  larger;  and  later  still,  they 
increase  considerably.  Another  circumstance 
also  is  perceptible,  which  is  first  seen  in  the 
Lancet  period,  that  of  placing  the  joints  of  the 
stone  in  a hollow.  In  the  Transitional  period 
(and  of  course  in  the  Norman),  that  is  never 
found  to  happen.  Each  order  is  there  sepa- 
rately prepared,  and  one  surface  is  placed 
■against  another,  forming  a right  angle.  In 


ihe  later  periods,  the  joints  come  in  the 
hollows. 

In  the  Curvilinear  Period  the  hollows  are 
broader  and  shallower,  and  the  ogee  form  is 
one  of  constant  occurrence.  And  1 will  notice 
here  the  gradual  alteration  of  this  form  of 
moulding,  which  continually  occurs  in  the 
Lancet  period,  and  becomes  modified  in  the 
manner  shown.  The  double  ogee  first  appears 
in  the  Curvilinear  period,  and  is  more  common 
in  the  Rectilinear. 

Leaving  the  Curvilinear  period,  we  find  this 
flattening  of  the  mouldings  increased,  as  well 
as  the  breadth  and  shallowness  of  the  hollows  ; 
and  we  have  the  tbree-centred  hollow,  corre- 
sponding with  the  four-centred  arch;  angularity 
of  form  in  the  label  mouldings  ; with  few  or  no 
mouldings  of  any  projection  ; and  I think  we 
must  admit,  that  in  the  Rectilinear  period  the 
art  of  carving  mouldings  had  very  greatly 
degenerated. 


THE  BRIDGEWATER  GALLERY, 
CLEVELAND-ROW. 

Our  readers  will  do  well  to  obtain  tickets 
forthwith  from  Mr.  Smith  (of  Bond-street),  or 
Messrs.  Graves,  and  visit  the  fine  collection  of 
pictures  opened  for  their  admiration  by  the 
liberality  and  right  feeling  of  Lord  Ellesmere. 
The  collection  comprises  specimens  of  Raffaelle, 
Titian,  Guido’s  wonderful  “Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,”  Nicholas  Poussin,  the  Caraccis,  Cuyp, 
and  other  great  masters  ; and  though  there  are 
but  few  modern  works,  there  is  a splendid 
Turner,  and  Paul  de  la  Roche’s  picture  of 
Charles  I.  Visitors  will  not  omit,  either,  to 
notice  the  often  talked  of  “ Chandos  Shaks- 
peare,”  and  a fine  selection  of  works  of  the 
Dutch  school. 

In  our  seventh  volume  (p.  485)  a plan  of  the 
principal  floor  in  Bridgewater  House  (as 
altered),  including  the.  Picture-gallery,  will  be 
found.*  At  present,  the  walls  of  the  very  fine 
hall,  with  its  vaulted  corridors,  are  but  rough- 
cast ; and  the  ceiling  and  decorations  of  the 
great  gallery  itself  are  but  shaped  out,  and  wait 
the  fine  skin.  The  effect  of  the  hall  is  good, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lights  in  the  ceiling, 
which  are  singularly  ugly.  We  are  sorry  to 
be  forced  to  say  that  the  lighting  of  the  picture 
gallery  is  very  unsatisfactory,  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  alteration  seems  to  us  indispensable. 
The  lights  are  in  the  cove  of  the  ceiling,  close 
to  the  walls, — a very  steep  cove  too,  so  that,  as 
now  hung,  many  of  the  pictures  cannot  be 
seen  at  all, — at  all  events  they  could  not  on 
the  day  we  visited  the  gallery.  A central  light 
would  be  far  superior. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held 
on  the  30th  ult.  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  A.R.A. 
took  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  set  forth  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  “ list  of  terms,”  forming 
the  basis  of  the  “ Cyclopaedia  of  Architec- 
ture,” was  in  MS.  and  would  shortly  be 
printed.  The  committee  being  fully  aware  of 
the  many  difficulties  connected  with  the 
furtherance  of  this  valuable  undertaking,  had 
been  desirous  that  some  further  steps  should 
be  taken  towards  carrying  it  into  execution, 
but  their  exertions  had  not  met  as  yet  with 
that  earnest  response  without  which  so  great  a 
work  could  not  be  prudently  commenced. 

An  extract  from  a letter  communicated  by  a 
member  was  read,  suggesting  that  all  the 
subscribers  should  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  in  earnest,  and  though  they  might  not  be 
able  to  furnish  a complete  article,  yet  they 
might  give  notes  which  would  be  useful  for 
others  more  able,  to  work  upon  and  reduce 
into  order. 

The  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  30th 
April,  1850,  was  then  read,  showing  an  in-' 
come  of  536/.  5s.  lOd.  up  to  the  8th  April, 
1851,  and  an  expenditure  of  461/.  Os.  6d.  leav- 
ing a balance  of  75/.  5s.  4d. ; also  a state- 
ment of  the  receipts,  &c.  for  the  year  ending 
30th  April,  1851,  showing  the  income  to  the 
present  time  of  423/.  17s.  4d.,  and  an  expen- 
diture and  liabilities  of  335/.  7s.  6d.  leaving,  a 
* A view  of  the  house  was  given  in  the  previous  volume. 


balance  of  8S/.  9s.  lOd.  for  further  publica- 
| tions  of  that  year;  and  it  was  stated  that  this 
amount  would  be  further  increased  by  many 
subscriptions  not  yet  renewed. 

After  a speech  from  the  chairman  on  the 
position,  prospects,  and  usefulness  of  the 
society,  and  calling  upon  the  members  to 
, assist  the  committee  by  contributions,  pecu- 
' niary,  literary,  and  pictorial,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  with  the  former  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  viz.  Messrs.  James 
Bell,  Ewan  Christian,  Francis  Edwards,  jun., 
T.  H.  Lewis,  and  David  Mocatta. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  zealous  services  of  Mr. 
Wyatt  Pap  worth  as  honorary  secretary. 

The  first  part  of  the  society’s  publications 
for  1850-51,  just  now  issued,  contains 


and  is  a very  valuable  part.  The  principal 
contributors  are  Mr.  A.  J.  Green,  Mr.  Donald- 
son, Mr.  Lockyer,  and  Mr.  Heneker.  The 
bronze  doors  from  S.  Pantaleone,  Ravello,  are 
interesting  specimens  of  early  metal  work. 


THE  LATE  ACCIDENT  IN  GRACE- 
CIIURCH-STREET. 

CAST  IRON. 

Under  the  above  heading,  I notice  a letter 
in  to-day’s  Builder,  which  condemns  cast- 
iron  in  construction,  from  a failure  which  any 
founder  would  have  told  the  writer  was  certain  i 
to  have  taken  place.  A casting,  as  described,  . 
is  about  as  difficult  to  make  as  any  that  can  i 
well  be  formed,  and  would  be  almost  sure  to 
break  from  unequal  contractions.  The  secret 
is  this  : cast-iron,  in  sectional  masses  of  12  1 
inches  wide  and  9 inches  thick,  should  always 
be  avoided,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  first 
two  or  three  inches  get  cold  before  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  section  has  done  shrinking, 
and  the  exterior  of  the  section  gets  so  bound 
up  that  it  ultimately  destroys  itself. 

Many  persons,  ignorant  of  the  proper  uses 
of  cast-iron,  think  that  where  they  require 
strength  they  have  only  to  place  a great  lump 
of  metal,  and  they  are  sure  to  get  proportionate 
strength : this  is  a great  mistake,  unless  the 
metal  is  distributed  in  such  a manner  that  the 
contractions  are  equal : this  great  lump  of 
metal,  intended  for  strength,  only  drains  the 
pocket,  and  does  more  to  weaken  the  work 
than  strengthen  it.  In  hydraulic  presses,  for 
instance,  a few  years  ago,  we  thought  we  had  ! 
only  to  increase  the  sectional  area  to  get  in- 
creasing strength,  but  we  know  better  now, 
and  we  depend  as  much  upon  the  quality  of 
the  mixture  of  the  metals,  and  the  way  in  . 
which  the  casting  is  moulded,  as  we  do  upon  t 
the  sectional  area  of  the  casting. 

Cast  iron  for  girders  in  buildings  is  the 
material  that  can  be  used  with  the  greatest 
economy;  that  is,  we  can  get  a beam  of  cast-  • 
iron  of  a guaranteed  strength,  up  to  40  or  50  i 
feet  long,  for  less  money  than  we  can  in  any 
other  material : the  whole  matter  reduces  itself  1 
to  a commercial  question,  and  I think  it  very 
wrong  for  parties  to  be  raising  false  alarms  • 
respecting  the  strength  of  cast  iron  bearers,  , 
when  we  consider  the  millions  of  tons  we  : 
have  in  the  buildings  of  this  metropolis.  I 
those  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  best  forms  ■ 
and  bearers  were  to  consult  some  respectable  i 
founder,  and  take  the  guarantee,  there  would  1 
be  nothing  to  fear,  always  recollecting  that  it  i 
is  not  masses  of  metal  that  constitute  strength,  , 
but  the  judicious  proportions  and  forms  of  the  : 
casting.  The  Hyde-park  building  is  a suffi-  ■ 
cient  proof  of  this  assertion. 

Wrought-iron  girders  are  not  so  much  to  > 
be  depended  upon  as  cast-iron ; they  are  even  i 
as  yet  new,  and  have  to  be  proved  by  time.  I 
know  of  a wrought-iron  girder  bridge  in  this 
country  where,  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  heads  of  a great  number  of  the 
rivets  are  gone,  and  many  of  the  rivets  them-  • 
selves  dropped  entirely  from  their  places  ; and  1 
I account  for  it  thus  : the  rivets  are  headed  I 
hot,  and  in  cooling  naturally  shrink  to  their  : 
utmost  limit : when  intense  frost  sets  in,  the  ; 
iron  has  again  a still  further  tendency  to  ; 
shrink  and  become  brittle,  and  the  constant  t 
vibration  of  passing  loads  ultimately  snaps  the  ■ 
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heads.  We  sometimes  find  in  our  manufac- 
ture of  wrought-iron  girders  that  by  accident 
an  indifferent  piece  of  rivet  iron  gets  used,  and 
in  the  cooling  of  the  rivet  the  head  will  fly  off. 
Wrought-iron  girders  in  particular  positions 
are  good,  and  cast  iron  in  others  equally  good, 
and  as  much  to  be  depended  upon,  when 
scientifically  used,  as  any  other  material ; but 
let  us  not  raise  unnecessary  alarms,  and  fly 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  thus  cause 
fireproof  buildings  to  be  discontinued,  or  by 
our  foolish  fears  put  such  a cost  upon  the 
construction  that  it  will  materially  check  the 
course  of  their  erection. 

Henry  Grissell. 


We  are  induced  to  solicit  space  for  a few  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  late  lamentable  accident  in 
Gracechurch-street,  more  particularly  as  we  find 
that  your  correspondents  offer  opinions  upon  the 
subject,  founded  entirely  upon  erroneous  data,  and 
calculated  to  convey  impressions  injurious  to  our 
system  of  fire-proof  construction  for  floors  and 
roofs,  which  was  employed  at  this  building.  We 
consider  it  due  to  the  profession  at  large,  and  to  the 
public  generally,  that  they  should  know  whether  or 
not  this  system  is  in  any  degree  answerable  for  the 
accident ; because,  if  the  affirmative  can  be  proved,  : 
and  that  its  introduction  involves  danger  to  a single 
human  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  discoun- 
tenance it : while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  nega- 
tive is  established,  it  is  neither  just  nor  reasonable 
that  the  system  should  be  condemned,  simply  be- 
caused  it  happened  to  be  adopted  in  a building,  a 
portion  of  which  has  fallen  down. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  accident  originated  with 
the  failure  of  one  of  the  staircase  girders ; and  it  is 
in  evidence  ( vide  that  of  Mr.  Bell,  as  reported  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Daily  Nexvs , but 
not  in  the  Times  or  The  Builder),  that  “ Fox  and 
Barrett  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  girders  of  the 
staircase.  ’ ’ 

We  consider  the  omission  of  these  few  words  in 
the  report  of  the  incpiest  to  have  very  materially 
affected  our  position  in  reference  to  this  unfortunate 
affair,  because  in  numerous  instances  in  which  we 
have  pointed  them  out  to  those  who  had  read  only 
the  Times'  report,  the  remark  has  at  once  been 
made  that  we  were  evidently  wholly  exonerated, 
which  was  not  the  previous  impression  of  the 
parties. 

It  was  with  the  floors  and  roof  of  the  building 
alone  that  we  were  concerned,  and  in  furnishing  the 
details  for  these,  proof  weights  were  given  for  every 
casting : the  whole  of  them  were  submitted  to  the 
required  test,  and  as  some  of  these  were  proved,  by 
way  of  experiment,  up  to  their  breaking  weight,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  ascertaining  their  ulti- 
mate strength,  which  was  far  from  being  in  any  way 
condemnatory  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  employed, 
viz.,  Scotch  iron. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  the  introduction  of 
cast  iron  into  buildings,  it  is  surely  out  of  place, 
after  the  full  investigation  the  subject  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  highest  authorities,  to  raise  any 
doubt  upon  the  point  : its  value  as  a material  for 
construction  is  all  but  universally  admitted,  while 
its  use  has  been  sanctioned  in  every  building  of  any 
importance  erected  during  the  present  century.  It 
is  the  abuse  of  this  material  only  that  is  to  be 
guarded  against.  With  the  most  ordinary  precau- 
tions the  risk  of  accident  is  very  small  even  with 
girders  which  are  exposed ; but  with  the  light  joists 
used  in  our  system,  first  tested  to  a degree  far  ex- 
ceeding their  load,  and  then  placed  at  short  dis- 
tances apart,  and  embedded  in  concrete,  which  soon 
assumes  nearly  the  solidity  of  stone,  accident  is  im- 
possible— the  iron  being  protected  by  its  complete 
insulation,  and  the  strength  of  the  concrete  being 
added  to  that  of  the  joists — already  proved  to  be  in 
excess  ; but  should  any  objection  be  raised  to  the 
use  of  cast-iron,  it  can  be  met  by  substituting  rolled 
iron  for  the  joists,  at  very  little,  if  any,  additional 
cost.  Fox  and  Barrett. 


St.  Pancras  Almshouses. — It  has  been 
proposed  to  establish,  in  the  wealthy  and 
populous  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  almshouses 
for  about  100  parishioners,  who  have  attained 
sixty  years  of  age,  have  never  received  paro- 
chial relief,  have  borne  good  characters,  and 
have  been  overtaken  by  misfortune  and  adver- 
sity. The  building  will  be  commenced  as  60on 
as  2,OOOZ.  shall  have  been  subscribed  ; and  of 
that  amount  nearly  one-half  has  been  received. 
A ladies5  committee  has  also  been  formed  for 
building  a wing  for  widows  and  single  women 
of  the  parish.  The  proposition  is  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  parochial  clergy  and  influential 
residents. 
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SMEATONIAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1771  by  Mr. 
Smeaton,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  civil 
engineers,  and  introducing,  through  social 
meetings,  a friendly  intercourse  among  the 
profession  and  men  of  science.  Jessop,  Whit- 
worth, Watt,  Rennie,  Mylne,  Golbourn,  Hud- 
dart,  and  Chapman,  were  amongst  the  most 
eminent  of  the  first  class : Banks,  Evelyn, 
Boltoun,  Prestly,  and  Hutton,  of  the  other. 

We  owe  to  this  society  the  publication  of 
the  valuable  reports  of  Smeaton,  which  having 
been  purchased,  with  other  papers,  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  were  liberally  given  up  by  him, 
and  were  edited  by  a special  committee. 

The  members  of  this  Society  entertained,  on 
Friday  evening  last,  a distinguished  party  of 
foreigners  and  English  scientific  men  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Lincoln’s  - inn  - fields. 
Among  those  present  were  General  Poncelet, 
Col.  Morin,  Baron  C.  Dupin,  Baron  Seguicr, 
Mr.  M.  Mathieu,  M.  Payen,  M.  Combes,  M. 
Quetelet,  of  Belgium  ; Chevalier  Conrad,  of 


caused  the  happy  union  of  so  many  scientific 
persons.  If  he  detained  them  with  mentioning^ 
their  great  engineering  works,  their  docks, 
tunnels,  electric  telegraphs,  their  steam  navi- 
gation and  railways,  would  they  not  see  that 
all  tended  to  make  of  the  whole  human  race 
one  family,  animated  by  the  same  philanthro- 
pic sentiment,  the  same  desire  for  peace,  of 
good,  and  true  liberty.  Should  he  speak  to 
them  of  the  immense  progress  the  civil  engi- 
neers of  Great  Britain  had  made  in  manufac- 
tories and  agriculture,  as  shown  by  the  multi- 
tude of  beautiful  machines  at  the  Great  Expo- 
sition; machines  to  be  recommended  not  only 
for  their  ingenuity  and  variety,  but  for  their 
perfect  construction  and  mathematical  exacti- 
tude in  all  their  movements.  No,  he  could 
not  sufficiently  explain  their  admiration  of  the 
ingenuity  of  invention,  of  what  might  be  called 
the  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  science,  which  they  had 
seen  collected  there.  In  speaking  of  these 
wonders,  which  would  redound  to  the  classical 
honour  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  to 
the  English  nation,  he  must  beg  to  record  his 


Holland;  Professor  Wedding,  of  Prussia ; thanks  to  a society  to  which  Watt,  Farey, 
Chevalier  de  Burg,  of  Austria;  Professor  Col-  [ Tredgold,  and  others  had  contributed  the  fruits 
ladon,  of  Switzerland;  Professor  Corridi,  of  ■.  of  their  laborious  inquiries  a society  in  which 
Tuscany;  Luigi  de  Cristoforis,  of  Lombardy;  practical  knowledge  was  enlightened  by  true 
Count  A.  E.  Rosen,  of  Sweden;  Colonel  theory.  In  the  name  of  all  the  engineers  pre- 
Schwabe  and  Capt.  Lisiansky,  of  Russia;  Mr.  I sent  he  had  the  honour  of  drinking  to  the 
Hayward,  Dr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  S.  Webber,  of ' prosperity  of  the  illustrious  Smeatoman  So- 
America;  Earl  of  Lovelace,  Sir  John  Her-  ciely.  , 

~ Mr.  Mylne,  as  the  senior  member  of  the 

society,  replied,  and  expressed  his  regret  the 
duty  had  not  devolved  on  a more  able  member 
of  the  Society.  The  Society  had  been  formed 
by  Mr.  Smeaton  for  the  encouragement  of 
civil  engineers,  by  the  introduction  of  social 
meetings  and  friendly  intercourse  among  the 
members  of  the  Profession,  and  to  wear  off 
those  prejudices  which  too  often  existed  be- 
tween the  members  at  home,  and  which  acted 
as  a bar  to  their  obtaining  knowledge  from, 
those  of  higher  attainments  abroad.  He 
trusted  this  object  had  been  attained,  and  in 
the  name  of  his  fellow  associates  returned  their 
most  cordial  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred 
on  them. 

The  Chairman,  on  giving  “ The  Foreign 
Scientific  Institutions,”  called  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished Baron  C.  Dupin  to  reply,  to  which 
the  Baron,  in  an  eloquent  and  energetic  speech 
in  English,  remarked,  that  the  Institutions  on. 
the  continent  could  not  be  separated  from 
those  of  Great  Britain,  but  they  of  necessity 
had  one  great  end  in  view ; the  advancement 
of  general  science,  and  with  it,  as  one  great 
branch,  the  unity  of  theoretical  knowledge 
with  practical  civil  engineering.  These  have 
now  been  united,  and  never  can  be  separated, 
the  fruits  of  which  have  still  further  to  be  de- 
veloped. In  speaking  of  the  Royal  Society  he 
enumerated  several  distinguished  members, 
many  of  whom  he  had  the  gratification  of  meet- 
ing on  this  occasion.  He  recollected  well  at  a 
former  period  meeting  with  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished engineers  of  that  day,  at  the  same 
festive  board,  now,  alas,  no  more;  viz.,  James 
Watt  the  first,  Rennie,  and  many  others. 
After  other  interesting  allusions,  he  concluded 
by  proposing  “ The  Royal  and  other  Scientific 
Societies  of  Great  Britain.” 

Sir  John  Herschell,  in  reply,  said— He  saw 
by  his  side,  before  and  around  him,  those 
whose  discoveries  and  labours,  and  philo- 
sophical pursuits,  rendered  them  fit  repre- 
sentatives of  the  societies  of  Great  Britain 
which  had  just  been  proposed.  And  after 
alluding  to  some  particular  discoveries  of  b;r 
David  Brewster  approaching  in  importance  to 
those  of  gravitation,  and  to  the  labours  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Whewell,  as  a philosopher  and 
histriographer  of  science,  he  proceeded  to  con- 
trast the  spirit  of  enlightenment  and  civilisation 
of  the  present  age  with  that  of  the  mightiest 
days  of  Rome,  by  referring  to  the  kind  of  exhi- 
bition which  the  capitol  then  afforded,  with  its 
vast  amphitheatre  and  gladiatorial  and  other 
shows,  calculated  to  uncivilise  and  debase  the 
human  mind,  with  that  of  the  grand  display 
which  has  now  brought  to  this  country  the 


scbell,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison, Professor  Willis,  Professor  Wheat- 
stone, Mr.  T.  B.  Pentland.  As  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  there  were  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  Rev.  W.  Whewell,  Mr.  C.  Babbage,  Dr. 
Roget,  Mr.  C.  II.  Turner,  &c.  &c. 

M.  Gourlier,  of  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Rosse,  Lord 
Wrottesley,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  Colonel  Sabine, 
Capt.  Sir  B.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Cockerell  were 
unavoidably  absent. 

Mr.  T.  Lloyd,  of  the  Admiralty,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  year,  took  the  chair ; and  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  Mylne,  acted  as  vice-president. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  were  given,  after 
which  the  chairman  gave  the  health  of  “ their 
distinguished  guests,”  associating  with  it  the 
name  of  one  who  had  distinguished  himself 
for  his  engineering  works,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  whose  reputation  had  gained  for 
him  a high  scientific  position,  viz..  General 
Poncelet. — The  general  expressed  his  anxious 
wish  to  do  justice  to  the  toast  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  to  reply,  both  for  his  own  coun- 
trymen as  well  as  for  those  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  now  present : in 
doing  so  he  claimed  the  indulgence  of  speaking 
in  his  own  tongue.  He  was  sure  he  would  speak 
also  the  feelings  of  all  those  who  had  been 
drawn  together  by  the  stupendous  spectacle 
(the  Exhibition)  which  no  nation  in  ancient  or 
modern  times  has  ever  paralleled.  England 
had  set  them  an  example  by  her  industrial 
progress.  She  had  also  entered  into  a solemn 
engagement  with  history  and  posterity  to 
maintain  with  all  her  power  the  happiness  and 
liberty  of  her  people.  To  the  Great  Exhibition 
they,  eager  for  information,  and  also  as  lovers 
of  scientific  progress,  had  come  to  give  their 
tribute  of  their  national  productions  and  the 
assistance  of  the  judgment,  free  from  all  sen- 
timents of  exclusive  nationality.  He  thanked 
the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
juries  of  the  Exhibition  for  the  great  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  which  had  been  shown 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  office, 
the  remembrance  of  which  would  never  be 
obliterated  in  their  minds.  He  trusted  that 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers would  allow  him,  a bumble  foreign  engi- 
neer, to  express  his  gratitude  and  that  °f  bis 
compatriots  for  the  cordial  reception  they  had 
given  them,  and  for  the  science,  which  they  not 
only  cultivated  for  their  own  kingdom,  but  tor 
the  improvement  of  other  nations.  He  nee 
only  mention  the  names  of  the  illustrious 

founders  of  their  society-- of  Smeaton,  watt, 

Brindley,  Rennie,  &c.— the  real  benefactors 
of  mankind,  to  recal  to  them  the  monuments  of 
genius  with  which  their  noble  country  was  en- 
riched, or  by  which  other  nations  had  been  pros- 
pered, by  their  being  the  germ  of  new  discoveries 
and  of  that  grand  and  pacific  strife  which  had 


representatives  of  all  nations,  which  by  its 
crystal-like  character,  suitably  represents  the 
taste  of  the  present  day  and  purity  of  i J • 
All  this  will  do  more  to  lead  to  the  union  of 
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nations  than  has  ever  been  accomplished  be- 
fore. The  true  and  ennobling  principles  of 
science  and  art  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  world,  and  we  shall  have  that  bond  of 
fraternity  instead  of  national  strife. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  “ Engineering 
of  the  Continent  and  of  America,”  which  was 
acknowledged  in  English  by  Baron  de  Burg, 
on  the  part  of  the  Continent,  in  a neat  and 
clear  speech,  and  by  Mr.  Hayward  and  Dr. 
Smith,  on  the  part  of  the  sister  country. 

Monsieur  Quetelet,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  the  President,  took  occasion  to  express  his 
delight  in  being  mixed  with  such  a distin- 
guished assembly,  &c.  &c. 

Here  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  begged  leave  to 
propose  a suitable  toast  for  the  occasion,  viz. 
“ The  Amateur  Engineers,”  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  Earl  Lovelace. 

Much  unity  of  sentiment  and  cordiality  was 
evinced  on  this  interesting  reunion  of  the 
representatives  of  such  scientific  institutions, 
and  the  party  broke  up  at  a late  hour. 


SOCIAL  FEATURES  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  geologist  can  discern  traces  of  long- 
bygone  phases  of  life  from  the  form  of  a rock 
or  a fossil  he  may  pick  up.  Some  such  deduc- 
tions may  be  interesting  in  connection  with 
architecture,  and  may  assuredly  be  full  of 
solemnity  and  grandeur. 

How  strongly  the  genius  of  a period  is  im- 
printed upon  its  buildings  ! Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Palaces  and 
temples  shew  the  powerful  monarch,  and 
equally  powerful  priesthood,  and  an  enslaved 
people.  At  Jerusalem,  one  only  temple  signi- 
fying its  sublime  theocracy, — Egypt,  with  its 
gloomy  religion,  enormous  temples,  palaces, 
and  cemeteries,  shewing  its  ignorant  supersti- 
tions and  degraded  masses  working  by  the 
hundred  thousands  under  hard  taskmasters — 
kings  or  priests, — the  theatres  and  temples  of 
Rome  and  Greece — their  baths  and  circuses, — 
all  tell  their  own  tale.  Rome’s  mighty  walls, 
even  now  on  our  own  land,  speak  of  her  re- 
solve to  keep  all  she  had  as  being  all  that  was 
worth  taking.  The  feudal  fortresses  and  the 
old  cathedrals  remind  us  that  not  long  ago  the 
priest  and  the  noble  divided  the  power  and  the 
purse.  Then  the  close-built  old-fashioned 
towns  tell  us  of  the  sturdy  burghers  beginning 
to  beard  the  noble  and  to  think  for  themselves 
— and  act  too. 

I wonder  what  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
will  say  for  themselves  500  years  hence ! We 
cannot  tell  now : our  great  grandchildren  may. 
No,  we  cannot  tell  the  full  meaning  of  the 
present: — “We  cannot  see  the  wood  for 
trees.” 

Nevertheless,  we  can  tell  what  that  immense 
brick  chimney,  belching  forth  smoke  within 
a stone  s throw  of  that  old  time-worn  castle, 
means.  These  long  rows  of  palace-like  build- 
ings— immense  warehouses,  miles  of  docks, 
tunnels,  embankments,  stations — don’t  want 
much  questioning  as  to  their  meaning:  the 
shops  being  only  lath  and  plaster,  will  not  say 
much  a few  centuries  hence,  at  least  I hope 
not  as  they  are. 

^ *len  looking  back  on  the  history  of  nations, 
we  see  them  gradually  rising  from  poverty  to 
affluence,  with  wealth  comes  effeminacy,  then 
corruption,  then  ruin.  History  is  said  to  be 
an  index  of  the  future,  as  well  as  a record  of 
the  past : though  opposed  to  the  common 
notion,  I venture  to  say  this  is  untrue;  and  in 
this  point  lies  the  grand  distinction  between 
ancient  and  modern  civilization,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
In  all  old  communities,  as  wealth  and  numbers 
increase,  there  is  at  the  same  time  formed  a 
tearlul  mass  of  poverty  in  the  lower  strata  of 
society.  Pent  up  in  dark  alleys,  good  and  bad 
together,  misery  breeds  sin,  which  reproduces 
itself  in  wretchedness,  and  rags,  and  dirt:  into 
this  Augean  stable  are  plunged  the  crime, 
recklessness,  and  ruined  debauchery  of  the 
classes  above,  the  dry  rot  gradually  creeps 
upwards,  till  the  whole  mass  is  rotten,  and  is 
hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Gibbon,  in  summing  up  the  chances  of  old 
communities  being  swallowed  up  by  bar- 


barians, as  Rome  was,  lays  most  stress  on  the 
improvements  in  the  mechanical  arts  of  de- 
fence, and  on  the  fact  that  barbarians  have 
first  ceased  to  be  so,  before  they  could  cope 
with  the  arms  and  arts  of  wealthy  nations. 

But  we  have  a safer  defence  than  these  : we 
also  have  reached  that  stage  of  our  existence 
when  enormous  wealth  stands  side  by  side 
with  gaunt  poverty  and  misery  in  its  most  re- 
volting forms — so  appalling,  that  thinking  men 
stand  aghast  at  the  spectacle.  But,  as  I said 
before,  thanks  to  Christianity  (I  shall  not  stop 
to  say  why  we  may  attribute  this  to  Christ- 
ianity), the  very  horror  of  the  spectacle  has 
opened  men’s  eyes  to  the  danger  of  its  con- 
tinuance— the  truth  has  forced  itself  on  all 
minds,  and  begins  to  operate  for  good.  This  is 
the  master  topic  of  the  present  day,  and  will 
be  so  for  many  a year  : we  see  at  last  that  the 
evil  must  be  grappled  with,  or  it  will  destroy 
us  also ; that  we  must  drag  this  mass  of 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice  up,  or  it  will  drag 
us  down,  so  we  have  “ sanitary  reports,” 
“labour  and  the  poor”  questions,  “ theories  of 
education  : ” the  overpowering  feeling  begins 
to  show  its  effects  on  our  buildings  : we  have 
baths  and  wash-houses  for  the  million,  ragged 
schools,  soup  kitchens,  model  lodging-houses, 
and  model  cottages.  These  are  new  ideas  in 
building  : they  are  the  embodiments,  in  bricks 
and  mortar,  of  a grand  movement  in  society. 
Prince  Albert,  Lord  Ashley,  and  others  of  the 
great,  are  working  nobly  in  the  cause.  Peel’s 
greatest  speech  ends  with  a prayer  for  th epoor 
man’s  blessing.  These  are  only  beginnings, 
however  : we  want  poor  men’s  churches,  and 
more  than  I dare  occupy  your  valuable  columns 
by  mentioning.  In  this  movement  lies  the 
salvation  of  society. 

When  from  the  lowest  depths  of  society 
there  flows  upward  a stream  that  will  purify 
and  renovate  instead  of  corrupting,  then  we 
may  be  sure  that  our  civilization  will  go  on, 
ever  assuming  higher  forms,  and  will  not  be 
swept  away  like  that  of  old ; because  it  is 
founded  on  a rock — God’s  blessing. 

J.  P.  W. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Tiie  project  for  the  erection  of  a town-hall 
and  corporate  buildings  at  Leeds  appears  to  be 
a settled  one.  The  committee  have  not  yet  de- 
cided on  a site,  but  they  have  been  authorised 
to  expend  200/.  in  procuring  plans  and  esti- 
mates. The  feeling  seems  to  prevail  that 
30,000Z.  should  be  expended  on  a town-hall, 
to  be  worthy  of  a place  such  as  Leeds.  One- 
third  of  the  cost  is  looked  for  from  the  sale  of 
the  present  court-house  and  other  public 
sources.  Park-lane  appears  to  be  the  most 

likely  site. The  report  of  the  Hull  Work- 

house  Building  Committee  was  lately  adopted 
by  the  guardians.  It  stated  that  of  the  fifty- 
two  tenders  received,  the  following,  being  the 
lowest  in  amount,  had  been  adopted  by  the 
committee: — Samuel  Atack,  Leeds,  brick- 
layer, 3,200 Z. ; Joseph  Beanland  and  William 
Gledhill,  Bradford,  plasterers,  363/; ; I.  Y. 
Margison,  Hull,  joiner  and  carpenter,  2,824/. ; 
Simpson  and  Malone,  Hull,  stonemasons, 
1,624/.;  Richardson  and  Miller,  Hull, 
plumbers  and  glaziers,  468/.;  Onions  and 
Wheelhouse,  Bradford,  ironfounders,  270/.; 
Henry  Newmarch,  Hull,  slater,  622/.  15s.; 
John  Chapman,  Hull,  painter,  89/.  15s. 
Total,  9,461/.  10s.  Though  this  was  an 
increase  of  426/.  10s.  above  the  original 
estimates  of  the  architects,  yet  it  was 
51/.  10s.  below  the  subsequent  estimate,  in- 
cluding the  additional  works  required  by  the 
Poor-law  Board.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
place  the  front  of  the  entrance  buildings  at  a 
distance  of  90  feet  from  the  road,  and  the 
committee  also  recommended  that,  in  order  to 
insure  increased  stability  for  the  building,  a 
sum  of  175/.  should  he  expended  in  stone 
landings  to  the  foundations.  Mr.  James 
Ogilvie,  of  Elloughton,  near  Hull,  has  been 
appointed  clerk  of  works,  at  a salary  of 
2Z.  per  week,  on  condition  that  he  resides 
in  town  and  attends  exclusively  to  the 
works  during  their  progress.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  21st  inst.,  in  the  Anlaby- 
road.  The  building,  which  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  architects, 


will  be  in  the  Italian  style.  The  several  fronts 
will  be  cased  with  red  stock  bricks,  and  the 
dressings  will  be  executed  in  stone.  The 
workhouse  will  comprise  four  departments. 
First, — the  entrance  buildings,  providing  im- 
mediate ingress  and  egress  for  business  of  a 
temporary  nature.  These  consist  of  offices 
and  apartments  for  the  guardians,  clerk,  porter, 
applicants  for  relief,  relieving-officer,  vagrants, 
and  probationers,  together  with  baths  and 
wash  places  for  vagrants  and  probationers. 
Second, — the  main  building,  for  permanent 
occupants.  This  will  contain  the  master’s 
office,  male  and  female  wards  for  infirm,  able, 
and  disorderly ; school  and  workrooms,  dor- 
mitories, lying-in-rooms,  &c.  A large  dining- 
hall,  80  feet  by  40  feet,  will  occupy  the  central 
space  at  back  of  main  building,  with  kitchen, 
scullery,  &c.  Third : parallel  with  the  main 
building  will  be.the  workshop  for  men,  and 
washhouses,  laundries,  and  drying-closets  for 
women.  The  chapel,  which  will  occupy  the 
centre,  in  rear  of  the  dining-hall,  is  intended  to 
hold  400  persons.  The  infirmary  will  be  placed 
behind,  but  within  the  area  of  the  workhouse. 
In  the  whole,  accommodation  will  be  provided 

for  763  inmates,  including  vagrants. The 

enlargement  of  St.  Edmund’s  Cemetery,  at 

Gateshead,  is  in  progress. A new  church  is 

in  course  of  erection  at  Gilsland  Spa. A 

new  church  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Kexby, 
parish  of  Catton,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Lord 

Wenlock  and  Lord  Londesborough. New 

markets  are  about  to  be  opened  at  Elgin. 
They  contain  shops,  stalls,  and  tables  for  the 
sale  of  butcher  meat,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  dairy  produce,  and  a corn-market,  hall, 
and  offices.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  and  Matthews,  and  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Ross,  masons;  Macken- 
zie, carpenter ; and  Stewart,  plasterer. 

The  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
at  Aberdeen,  have  been  completed  from  de- 
signs by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Matthews  of 
Aberdeen,  architects,  and  the  building  was 
consecrated  on  the  6th  inst.  by  the  primate  of 
the  church  in  Scotland,  who  is  the  bishop  at 
Aberdeen.  The  style  is  Early  Middle  Pointed, 
and  consists  of  a nave(56feet  by  21  feet),  south 
aisle  (56  feet  by  10  feet),  north  porch,  chancel 
(28  feet  by  17  feet),  with  sacristy  on  the  north 
side,  and  tower  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  aisles. 
The  tower  is  not  yet  completed,  but,  when 
finished,  will  be  surmounted  by  a spire.  The 
nave  consists  of  four  bays,  the  porch  being 
placed  in  the  second  from  the  west.  All  the 
windows  are  filled  in  with  geometrical  tracery, 
the  west  one  having  four  lights,  and  the  east 
one  five.  The  walls  are  built  of  hammer- 
dressed  coursed  granite,  with  freestone  dress- 
ings, from  Burntisland.  This  style  of  work 
is  quite  new  in  this  part  of  the  county,  where 
granite  is  so  plentiful.  Each  of  the  gables  is 
terminated  by  crosses,  and  the  ridges  are  co- 
vered with  ornamental  tiles.  The  windows 
and  doors  have  moulded  dripstones,  termi- 
nating in  heads.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
forty-five  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  apex, 
the  wood  being  varnished.  The  roof  of  the 
chancel  is  not  yet  finished,  but  is  intended  to 
be  painted  in  polychrome,  as  will  also  be  the 
walls.  The  chancel  is  entered  by  a stone  arch, 
26  feet  high,  and  the  tower,  in  which  the  organ 
is  placed,  opens  into  the  chancel  and  aisle  by 
arches,  15  feet  high.  The  floor  of  the  chancel 
is  laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  the 
nave  with  black  and  red  tiles.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  sanctuary  are  the  Sedilia  and  Pis- 
cina, carved  in  Caen  stone.  The  windows  in 
the  nave  and  aisle  are  glazed  with  Hartley’s 
patent  rolled  glass — the  west  one  having  orna- 
mental quarries.  Those  in  the  chancel  are  of 
painted  glass,  by  Wailes.  The  east  window 
has  been  put  in  by  subscription,  and  has  five 
lights,  in  each  of  which  are  canopies  containing 
figures.  Others  of  the  windows,  chiefly  me- 
morial, were  designed  by  Mr.  Wailes. The 

foundation  stone  of  a new  West  Bridge  was 

laid  at  Galway  on  Monday  week. The  new 

works  at  All  Saints’,  Worcester,  have  been  in- 
augurated. The  whole  churchyard  and  ap- 
proaches have  been  surrounded  by  a wall  of 
red  brick  (with  stone  courses  introduced), 
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about  2J  feet  high,  from  which  springs  a light 
and  fanciful  cast-iron  railing,  to  the  height  of 
about  5 feet.  A handsome  and  commodious 
flight  of  stone  steps  forms  the  ascent  to  what 
is  now  rightly  become  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  church — the  north-western  door — with 
pillars  and  gateway,  and  two  lamps  half-way 
up  on  either  side.  The  ground  slopes  from 
one  end  to  the  other  about  14  feet;  in  such  a 
case  there  is  always  a difficulty  in  arranging 
the  levels.  The  usual  way  is  to  make  the 
breaks  at  the  piers,  but  in  this  case  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  got  overby  breaking  the  railing 
between  the  piers,  which  are  of  red  brick  with 
stone  facings. 


CONVERSAZIONE  AT  THE  MANSION- 
HOUSE. 

The  conversazione  giv#n  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  on  Wednesday, 
the  4th,  passed  off  most  successfully.  More 
than  1,500  cards  were  issued,  many  of  them 
double,  and  the  Mansion-house  was  filled  in 
every  part  with  a distinguished  crowd  of 
English  and  foreign  savans  and  literary  men, 
including  the  greater  number  of  those  gentle- 
men who  have  been  concerned  in  the  Great 
Exhibition.  Many  scores  of  men  moving  in 
society  saw  the  great  room  there  for  the  first 
time  (which  was  superbly  lighted,  by  the  way), 
and  no  question  was  repeated  so  often  during 
the  night  as  “ Why  is  this  called  the  Egyptian 
Hall  ?”  Whether  they  thought  the  ordinary 
reply,  “ Because  it  is  built  in  accordance  with 
the  Egyptian  Hall  described  by  Vitruvius,” 
satisfactory,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.* 

A concert,  ample  refreshments,  and  a col- 
lection of  curiosities  and  models  up -stairs, 
including  Milton’s  watch,  the  gloves  worn  by 
William  III.  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne;  a 
remarkable  MS.  from  the  Guildhall,  relating 
to  the  times  of  Henry  IV. ; sketches  taken  in 
the  Punjab,  by  the  Hon.  A.  Hardinge;  speci- 
mens of  silvered  glass ; models  illustrative  of 
naval  architecture  from  the  Admiralty  ; exam- 
ples of  electro-plating  by  Elkington’s  process  ; 
and  microscopic  illustrations  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  feet  of  frogs,  afforded  full 
occupation  to  the  visitors.  Mr.  Musgrove 
seems  determined  to  make  his  mayoralty  an 
epoch  in  the  City  annals,  and  is  succeeding 
admirably. 

ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

THE  GREAT  GLOBE,  LEICESTER-  SQUARE. 

Welch  v.  Wyld. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  West- 
minster County  Court  by  Mr.  Welch,  architect, 
against  Mr.  James  Wyld,  M.P.,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  4 71.  4s.  for  certain  plans,  specifications, 
and  drawings  of  the  great  model  of  the  earth 
in  Leicester-square,  made  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant.  The  plaintiff’s  case  went  to  show 
that  the  work  and  labour  had  been  supplied  to 
the  defendant,  who  subsequently  disapproved 
of  the  plaintiff  and  requested  him  to  retire,  as 
he  was  in  communication  with  another  architect, 
who  had  denounced  the  plans  as  being  im- 
practicable. The  papers  and  drawings  were 
obtained  from  plaintiff,  and  he  retired  from  the 
: engagement  to  proceed  with  the  undertaking, 
but  stated  that  he  should  expect  the  usual  re- 
: muneration  for  the  services  he  had  already 
■ rendered,  namely,  two  and  a half  per  cent,  upon 
the  contract.  Tenders  had  been  received  in 
: consequence  of  an  advertisement  inserted  in 
1 The  Builder,  and  Mr.  Myers’  contract  was 
; accepted  after  it  had  been  reduced  by  plaintiff 
i from  2,561/.  to  1,888/.  and  the  present  claim 
*was  the  per  centage  on  that  amount.  Mr. 

' Wyld  had  promised  to  pay,  it  was  alleged,  but 
i in  examination  the  defendant  denied  it  most 
3 positively.  After  hearing  all  the  facts,  the 
i judge  thought  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
i'1  was  on  the  plaintiff’s  side,  and  therefore  gave 
i him  a verdict,  with  full  costs. 

Barnsley  v.  Cartwright. 

This  was  an  action  at  Wolverhampton 
ofor  51. , moneys  alleged  to  be  due  to  plain- 
iitiff,  an  architect,  for  superintending  the 
:rerection  of  a house.  Mr.  Underhill  supported 


* George  Dance  was  the  architect,  1739. 


the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Hayes  the  defendant.  Mr. 
Barnsley  stated  that  in  the  month  of  April, 
last  year,  Mr.  Cartwright  applied  to  him  to 
draw  out  plans  and  specifications  of  a house 
he  wished  to  erect.  He  did  so,  and  made  an 
estimate  of  the  cost.  The  defendant  observed 
that  the  cost  was  rather  more  than  he  wished  to 
expend,  and  he,  at  his  request,  made  out 
another,  and  in  the  presence  of  a witness 
agreed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
building.  He  overlooked  the  erection  of  the 
building  for  two  months,  and  generally  visited 
it  two  or  three  times  a day.  The  defence  was 
to  the  effect  that  plaintiff  was  also  a builder, 
had  made  a contract  to  put  up  the  timber  part 
of  the  building,  that  he  came  to  overlook  his 
men,  and  that  no  plans  had  been  received  by 
defendant.  Judgment  for  plaintiff. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

HOLLAND  V.  EARL  OF  HARBOROUGH. 

Having  noticed  in  your  journal  of  the  5th 
April  last  a paragraph  relative  to  the  late 
action,  Holland  v.  Earl  of  Harborough,  I beg 
to  submit  to  your  notice  the  manner  in  which 
the  whole  affair  has  been  conducted  and 
closed.  As  you  are  aware,  the  cause  had  pro- 
ceeded just  far  enough  to  claim  all  the  costly 
fees  of  the  court,  when  the  judge  declared  that 
he  was  no  architect  or  surveyor,  and  therefore 
considered  it  a very  fit  case  for  reference. 
Mr.  Humfrey  (one  of  the  defendant’s  council) 
also  said,  that  for  the  honour  of  his  lordship 
(the  defendant),  and  to  allow  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  in  court  to  rebut  the  evi- 
dence of  one  of  the  plaintiff’s  principal  wit- 
nesses, the  case  (in  justice  to  him)  ought  to  be 
referred.  This  being  agreed  upon,  the  next 
question  arose  as  to  who  should  be  the  arbi- 
trator, and  Sir  Eardley  Wilrnot  (a  barrister- 
at-law)  was  soon  fixed  upon  by  council  and 
judge,  neither  plaintiff  nor  defendant,  nor  even 
their  respective  architects  having  a voice  as  to 
the  choice  of  such  referee. 

Now,  without  in  the  least  calling  in  ques- 
tion Sir  E.  Wilmot’s  legal  acquirements,  let 
me  just  for  a moment,  Mr.  Editor,  draw  your 
attention  to  this  ridiculous  part  of  the  matter. 
The  judge  a short  time  ago  declared  himself 
unable  to  proceed  with  the  case,  being  no 
architect,  and  at  once  sanctions  the  appoint- 
ment of  a barrister-at-law  to  conduct  it  for 
him. 

After  some  days  had  elapsed,  it  was  arranged 
on  the  14th  of  April  last  that  the  Court  should 
be  held  at  Melton  Mowbray,  a town  15  miles 
from  Leicester,  and  about  4 miles  from  Stable- 
ford-hall  (Lord  Harborough’s  seat).  The 
plaintiff’s  original  claim  being  614/.  Is.  6d. 
and  the  defendant  having  paid  into  court 
457/.  14s.  4d.,  consequently  left  a balance  due 
to  plaintiff  of  156/.  7s.  2d.,  which  was  the  bone 
of  contention,  and  although  the  Court  was  re- 
moved within  so  few  miles  of  the  noble  Earl’s 
seat,  he  either  dared  not  or  would  not  appear  in 
court. 

After  the  whole  of  the  witnesses  had  been 
examined,  and  the  counsel  on  both  sides  had 
summed  up  the  evidence,  Sir  E.  Wilrnot  re- 
marked that  as  there  was  a difference  between 
the  two  architects  engaged  by  plaintiff  and 
those  by  defendant  (and  he  not  being  able  to 
judge  which  were  correct),  it  would  be  neces- 1 
sary  for  him  to  engage  a fifth  architect  whose  j 
opinion  he  must  be  guided  by. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  plaintiff’s  attorney 
received  a letter  from  Sir  E,  Wilrnot,  stating  j 
that  on  receipt  of  92/.  4s.,  the  award  should  be  j 
forwarded.  The  amount  was  sent  forthwith, 
and  the  award  is  now  before  me,  being  in  our 
favour.  But  before  this  result  was  arrived  at,  I 
there  had  been  engaged  in  this  cause  no  less 
than  one  judge,  nine  barristers,  four  attorneys,  | 
and  five  architects,  at  a cost,  including  the 
expense  on  both  sides,  of  upwards  of  600/. ! j 

You  have  my  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  to  . 
make  what  use  you  like  of  this  statement, 
which  I trust  will  tend  to  further  your  object  I 
in  getting  such,  or  similar,  disputes,  between  j 
employer  and  employed,  arranged  in  a more 
speedy,  direct,  and  cheap  manner. 

Thomas  Holland, 

(Son  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  above  case).  { 


ARTISTICAL  AND  OTHER  INTELLIGENCE 
FROM  ABROAD. 

Archaeological  Society,  Athens. — This  body 
has  caused,  of  late,  some  excavations  to  be 
made,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Pit- 
takis ; of  the  results  of  which,  although  they 
have  been  kept  secret,  not  to  anticipate  M.  P.’s 
reports,  the  following  has  become  known : — 
There  have  been  found,  under  the  foundations 
in  the  court  of  a small  house,  the  ruins  of  the 
old  court-house  of  Athens.  Besides  a number 
of  fine  blocks  of  the  Piraeus  stone,  numerous 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered : the  former,  although  much  broken, 
are  of  surprising  beauty.  The  arm  of  a statue, 
over  which  part  of  the  garment  of  archaic 
type  is  thrown,  is  much  admired.  Sixty  in- 
scriptions have  been  already  discovered,  mostly 
relating  to  rewards  and  honour  bestowed  on 
deserving  citizens  of  the  Macedonian  or  Ro- 
man eras;  one  of  the  former  of  the  Archonship 
of  Nikias  (01.  211,  1).  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  stated  on  all  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, that  they  are  to  be  put  up  in  the  council 
hall,  or  in  the  council.  These  researches  have 
already  led  to  an  interesting  elucidation  of 
Athenian  topography.  They  have  been  made 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Acropolis. 
Hence  we  see  that  those  have  erred  who  have 
placed  the  Athens  court-house,  and  the 
buildings  connected  therewith,  behind  the  hill 
of  Mars  (Areopagus).  The  description  of 
Pausanias  points  to  the  right,  viz.  to  this  side 
of  the  Areopagus.  That  author  mentions  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  which 
were  in  or  near  the  court  house,  and  he  places 
them  on  the  road  from  the  Kerameikos  to  the 
Areopagus. 

Co  operative  Power. — The  number  of  small 
weekly  contributors  towards  the  building  of 
St.  Nicholas’  Church  at  Hamburg  is  15,082, 
who  have  consequently  advanced  that  under- 
taking during  the  present  year  by  a sum  of 
15,945  mark  banko. 

A Temple  of  enlarged  Christianity — On  the 
1st  of  May,  the  foundation  was  laid  at  the 
Bursteg,  in  Hamburg,  of  a vast  edifice,  to 
give  shelter  to  those  hundreds  of  families, 
Christian  and  Jewish,  who  at  each  quarter’s 
rent-day  are  unable  to  satisfy  their  landlord, 
and  are  therefore  driven  out  in  the  open  street ! 
This  is  the  first  benevolent  institution  in 
Hamburg,  equally  accessible  to  members  of 
both  testamentary  religions. 

Melchior  Boisseree. — The  death  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  brother  to  Sulpize  Boissere'e, 
is  much  regretted  throughout  Germany.  It 
was  so  far  back  as  the  year  1804,  that  three 
young  men,  citizens  of  Cologne,  conceived  the 
idea  of  collecting  and  resuscitating  the  mediae- 
val art-relics  of  the  Rhine-lands.  But  what 
was,  probably,  but  contemplated  as  a provin- 
cial undertaking,  soon  attracted  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  became  a great  fact  of  modern 
art-bistory.  When,  about  1808,  Sulpize  B. 
determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
work  on  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  Melchior  and 
his  brother  Bertram  continued  the  research 
and  collection  of  ancient  paintings.  But 
already  in  1810,  the  old  pictures  had  outgrown 
the  scanty  spaces  appropriable  to  them  at 
Cologne.  They  were  transferred  first  to  Hei- 
delberg, and  in  1819  the  three  brothers  mi- 
grated with  them  to  Stuttgardt,  where  the  king 
afforded  room  to  this  unique  gathering  of  me- 
dieval art.  It  was  Melchior  who  chiefly  at- 
tended to  the  restoration  of  the  pictures,  and 
enriched  the  collection  during  his  travels  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  1812  and  1813.  Having 
found  some  of  the  pictures  of  Hemling  and 
Memling,  it  was  he  who  first  attracted  notice  to 
these  excellent,  hitherto  hardly  known  artists. 
In  1827  the  collection  was  sold  to  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria,  and  as  the  Pinakotheka  (where  they 
were  to  be  placed)  was  not  ready,  the  pictures 
were  conveyed  to  Schleissheim.  In  this  re- 
tirement, Melchior  Boisseree  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  the  art  of  glass  painting,  which 
at  that  time  was  nigh  considered  as  lost.  If 
now  such  great  things  are  accomplished  at 
Munich  in  this  department  of  art,  it  was  Mel- 
chior (conjointly  with  his  brother  Bertram) 
who  paved  the  way  by  this  collection  of  old 
specimens,  seen  with  astonishment  by  tiavel- 
lers  from  the  whole  of  Europe.  When  Ber- 
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tram  had  died  (about  1830),  Melchior  joined 
his  brother  Sulpize  at  Bonn,  where  Melchior, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  favoured  art- studies, 
concluded  his  life  in  serene  quiet  and  content- 
ment. 

German  Art. — Statue  of  Madlle.  Rachel. — 
The  works  of  Overbeck  have  been  increased 
of  late  by  some  important  additions.  His 
“ Conversion  of  St.  Thomas,”  is  intended  for 
London.  The  series  of  fourteen  pictures  of 
the  Passion,  which  have  to  be  published  as 
coloured  engravings,  next  call  his  attention. 
The  engraver  is  Bartolomeo  Banboccini.  The 
picture  also  which  Pio  IX.  has  ordered  of 
Overbeck,  for  Monte  Cavallo,  is  in  a fair  way 

of  progress. A model  for  a statue  of  Madlle. 

Rachel  has  been  made  by  M.  Afinger,  at 
Berlin.  It  will  be  executed  in  marble,  by  order 
of  the  king.  The  actress  is  represented  in 
Grecian  costume,  the  diadem-covered  head 
bent  forward  in  contemplation,  and  the  whole 
bespeaking  that  nobleness  and  ideality  which 
characterise  the  original. 

Munich. — Academy  of  Fine  Arts. — After  an 
interruption  of  three  years,  the  Academy 
announces  an  exhibition  of  works  of  living 
artists,  to  begin  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  to 
last  two  months.  Paintings,  sculpture,  car-  j 
toons,  architectural  drawings,  and  (superior) 
lithographs  are  admissible ; and  for  works 
sent  in  by  request  of  the  Academy,  the  freight 
is  paid,  as  is  the  case  in  most  German  Art- 

Unions  and  Academies. Glass  Painting. — 

One  of  the  former  legislatures  having  rescinded 
the  grant  hitherto  paid  to  this  renowned  estab- 
lishment, there  was  some  danger  that  it  would 
cease  altogether.  M.  Ainmiiller,  head  of  the 
Royal  Glass -painting  Commission,  has,  how- 
ever, made  an  offer  to  continue  the  working  of 
the  establishment  if  a subsidy  of  4,000  11. 
(340/. !)  should  be  granted  to  him  annually, 
which  modest  proposal  is  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 


SOMETHING  CRITICAL. 

The  specimen  of  street  architecture  at  Man- 
chester shows  that  the  provincial  shopocracy 
are  determined  not  to  lag  behind  their  metro- 
politan brethren.  Besides  displaying  spirited 
liberality  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  design  is 
marked  by  an  attention  to  architectural  logic, 
which  is  sadly  disregarded  here  in  town,  since, 
instead  of  presenting  a continuous  surface  of 
glass  without  any  apparent  support  to  the  rest 
of  the  front,  the  ground-floor  exhibits  substan- 
tial construction,  and  the  whole  elevation  is 
well  and  firmly  put  together.  Still  there  are 
one  or  two  matters  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  so  carefully  considered  as  they 
might  have  been.  Now,  though  such  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  contrary  to  rule,  it 
would,  I conceive,  have  been  more  judicious 
to  have  reversed  the  sequence  of  the  orders, 
making  the  lower  and  loftier  one  Corinthian 
instead  of  Doric,  and  employing  the  latter  for 
the  third  story.  So  disposed,  the  richer  order 
would  have  been  approximated  to  the  eye,  con- 
sequently the  capitals  and  details  would  have 
been  more  distinctly  seen,  especially  as  that 
first-floor  order  is  somewhat  loftier  than  the 
others.  Such  arrangement  would,  too,  have 
been  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
bestowing  greater  ornateness  on  the  windows, 
and  other  features  of  a first-floor,  than  on  those 
above  it ; besides  which,  the  characteristic 
proportions  of  the  several  orders  tvould  have 
been  preserved  ; whereas  now  the  Doric 
columns  are  of  considerably  more  slender  pro- 
portions than  the  Corinthian  ones,  so  that  the 
latter  look  comparatively  stumpy,  and  the 
others  lanky. 

I am  further  of  opinion  that  the  general 
effect  would  have  been  greatly  better,  had  the 
entablatures  over  the  smaller  columns  to  the 
windows  been  omitted,  and  these  columns 
been  carried  up  as  high  as  the  window-tran- 
soms, and  the  mouldings  of  the  arches  made  to 
spring  immediately  fromtheir  capitals;  whereby 
not  only  would  some  degree  of  fritter  have  been 
avoided,  but  also  the  disagreeable  effect  (highly 
disagreeable,  at  least  to  my  eye)  occasioned  by 
the  columns  being  shorter  than  the  head  of 
the  aperture  beneath  the  arch,  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  continuity  of  lines  and  levels. 

Zeta. 
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SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  are  suffering 
from  bad  air;  a very  expensive,  but  limited 
supply  of  impure  water;  imperfect  drainage; 
insufficient  laws  for  the  removal  of  nuisances 
and  prevention  of  diseases ; dwellings,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  poor,  built  without  proper 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ; up  to 
this  time,  also  from  the  exclusion  of  light,  by 
the  Window  Tax,  and  from  the  shocking  prac- 
tice of  burying  the  dead  among  the  living,  in 
overfilled  burial  grounds. 

The  Metropolitan  Saffltary  Association  was 
instituted  in  February,  1850,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain,  through  Legislative  enactments,  reme- 
dies for  these  evils.  Since  the  institution  of 
this  association,  the  Metropolitan  Extramural 
Interments  Act  has  been  passed,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Window  Tax  has  been  declared. 

Much,  however,  has  to  be  done.  An  abund- 
ant and  constant  supply  of  pure  water,  at  a 
small  expense,  must  be  procured  for  every 
house  in  London — a good  Buildings  Act  must 
be  passed — the  drainage  must  be  made  per- 
fect— filth  and  nuisances  must  be  removed — 
the  origin  of  all  diseases,  where  possible,  must 
be  prevented,  and  provision  be  made  to  arrest 
the  course  of  those  which  are  infectious. 

The  committee  of  the  association  give  their 
valuable  time  to  carrying  out  the  designs  of 
the  institution,  but  they  incur  much  expense 
in  the  hire  of  committee-room — rooms  for 
public  meetings — the  salary  of  a secretary — 
advertisements — printing  reports,  and  other 
publications, — and  for  messengers,  stationery, 
Ac. ; and  it  is  but  right  that  the  public,  who 
are  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  success,  should 
contribute  to  the  funds  which  are  required  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  it. 


REFUGE  FOR  THE  FOLLOWERS  OF 
SCIENCE. 

Some  time  back  I saw  in  your  pages  an 
observation  encouraging  the  hope  that  the 
establishment  of  a benevolent  institution  for 
aged  and  unfortunate  members  of  the  civil 
professions  connected  with  science  might  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  scheme  of  our  literary  friends,  and 
as  I live  so  near  the  spot  selected  for  the 
j literary  asylum  or  college  (or  whatever  it  may 
be  termed),  my  anxiety  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  object  alluded  to  has  considerably  in- 
creased. 

Some  years  ago — about  eight  years — I did 
make  an  effort  to  get  a few  friends  together 
with  this  view,  but  the  vortex  of  1844  or  1845 
swallowed  up  the  little  help  I could  get  from 
engineers  and  surveyors,  and  my  endeavours 
were  thus  smothered  in  their  birth.  But  since 
the  time  I refer  to,  many  men  have  become 
rich  and  some  poor  and  destitute,  and  it  is  not 
i improbable  that,  with  your  assistance  among 
the  architectural  and  building  fraternity,  a 
benevolent  fellowship  may  be  now  started. 

If  Stevenage,  from  its  having  been  selected 
as  the  site  of  the  Literary  Refuge,  should  be 
deemed  a good  place  for  a like  asylum  for 
scientific  men — such  as  architects,  civil  and 
mechanical  engineers,  surveyors,  &c.  &c., — I 
shall  be  glad  to  contribute  any  personal  ser- 
vices as  well  as  my  quota  to  the  funds. 

J.  Bailey  Denton. 


The  Iron  Trade. — Common  qualities  of 
iron,  rods  and  bars,  are  notoriously  being  sold 
at  rates  varying  from  5s.  to  15s.  per  ton  below 
the  nominal  prices,  and  other  descriptions 
| show  a still  wider  range  : sheets  as  far  as  20s. 
to  25s.  In  pig  iron  there  is  an  unusual  varia- 
tion of  20s.  per  ton,  between  the  extreme  qua- 
lities ; and,  generally,  a decided  giving  way  in 
price  has  taken  place  during  the  last  month, 
j The  interests  of  South  Staffordshire  appear 
| likely  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  produc- 
tion of  vast  quantities  of  inferior  metal,  while 
' quality  is  altogether  disregarded.  In  some  in- 
stances every  other  consideration  has  been  so 
| far  abandoned  but  that  of  cheapness,  that  pigs 
are  now  made  and  sold  in  this  district  scarcely 
; realising  the  price  of  common  brands  in  Glas- 
j gow,  and  certainly  below  them  in  value. — Bir- 
mingham Paper. 


IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  OTHER 
WORKS. 

The  Dublin  Graving  Dock,  lately  com- 
menced, will,  it  is  considered,  circulate  from 
80,000/.  to  100,000/.  among  the  artizans  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  old  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cork  is  under- 
going a course  of  alterations  for  the  purpose 
of  its  conversion  into  a cavalry  barrack. 

A new  workhouse  is  to  be  erected  at  Clonmel, 
according  to  the  drawings  of  the  architect  to 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners. 

Two  new  churches  are  about  being  erected 
at  Wexford  by  the  Catholic  Church  Committee, 
and  proposals  are  being  received  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  walls  of  same. 

The  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  contract 
works  at  Maynooth  College  was  23,500/. ; for 
drains  and  excavations,  1,775/. ; for  extra 
works,  834/. ; incidents,  25/. ; besides  the  sum 
of  5,728/.  for  alterations,  additional  accommo- 
dation, and  maintenance  of  the  apartments  of 
president,  vice-president,  professors,  and  resi- 
dent officers’  rooms,  the  several  halls,  chapels, 
dormitories,  &c. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  intend  erecting 
new  bridges  at  Castlenode,  Carrownaskeagh, 
Lisonuft’y,  and  Bunamucka;  also  at  Killumod, 
Carrickglass,  Ballyclare,  and  Ballinamore, 
according  to  the  drawing  at  the  Drainage- 
Engineer’s  office,  Longford. 

The  board  of  guardians  at  Bawnlioy  Union, 
County  Cowan,  intend  erecting  a new  work- 
house,  according  to  the  drawings,  &c.  of  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners’  architect. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  the  Tobercurry 
Union,  county  Sligo,  also  intend  erecting  a 
new  workhouse. 

The  tunnel  under  the  Blackrock-road,  on 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  which  is  1,000 
yards  long,  has  been  opened.  The  ribs  of  the 
metal  arch  over  the  fourth  and  last  span  of  the 
Chetwynd  valley  viaduct  have  been  fixed  on 
the  piers.  The  superstructure,  which  is  com- 
posed of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  weighs  1,000 
tons.  There  are  four  spans  of  110  feet  each, 
and  the  arches  are  at  a height  of  90  feet  over 
the  mail  coach  road. 

TheEcclesiastical  Commissioners  have  caused 
to  be  rebuilt  the  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and 
Ballymodan,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork ; also 
Ramoan  and  Croagh  churches,  in  the  diocese 
of  Limerick.  A sum  of  2,030/.  has  been  ex- 
pended thereon.  A new  church  has  been 
erected  at  Achill  by  private  subscription,  the 
commissioners  contributing  200/.  The  church 
of  St.  John  at  Limerick  is  rebuilding,  and  is 
to  accommodate  1,000  persons.  A church  at 
Lismore  is  in  progress  of  erection  : the  cost 
will  be  1,200/.,  contributed  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Waterford.  The  commissioners’  architect 
made  the  drawings.  Grange  Gorman  Church, 
in  Dublin,  has  been  enlarged  at  an  expense  of 
35 7/. 


Nasmyth’s  Absolute-Safety  Valve. 
— Mr.  Nasmyth  has  forwarded  to  us  a repre- 
sentation of  the  valve  already  described  by  us 
at  p.  273  of  our  current  volume.  The  diagram  1 
appears  to  bear  out  what  is  there  said  as  to  1 
its  peculiarity  of  construction.  It  must  be  : 
effectual  in  preventing  the  valve  from  getting  ; 
set  fast  in  its  seat,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  : 
some  extraordinary  power  of  attraction  at  : 
work,  electrical  or  magnetic,  which  even  the  : 
violent  agitation  of  the  water  in  ebullition  can- 
not overcome.  The  valve,  however,  is  spherical,  . 
and  one  cannot  readily  conceive  even  a force  s 
of  this  kind  to  be  capable  of  rendering  such  a 1 
form  of  valve  quite  fixed  and  immoveable.  , 
The  precise  nature  of  the  cause  of  fixture,  in  1 
some  cases  at  least,  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  I 
seems  to  require  further  and  closer  investiga-  • 
tion ; and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  electrical  1 
or  magnetic  action  has  something  to  do  with  1 
so  dangerous  an  accident,  it  will  be  very  easy  \ 
to  apply  the  proper  remedy  so  as  to  render  t 
such  a valve  as  Mr.  Nasymth’s,  even  in  this  • 
assumed  respect,  quite  certain  in  its  action. 
That  electricity  may  have  more  to  do  with  1 
boiler  explosions  than  might  at  first  sight  be  : 
supposed,  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  Arm-  ■ 
strong’s  hydro-electric  boiler  sufficiently  jus-  • 
tify  us  in  suggesting. 
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DRAWINGS  AND  SKETCHES  BY 
AMATEUR  ARTISTS. 

Some  of  the  same  lovers  of  art  who  organ- 
ized the  exhibition  of  sketches  last  winter,  at 
the  Old  Water  Colour  Gallery,  have  arranged 
an  exhibition  of  drawings  by  Amateurs,  at 
121,  Pall-mall,  their  motive  being,  as  they 
state,  to  show  what  may  be  done  in  a beautiful 
art  by  those  who  have  no  cause  or  inducement 
to  follow  it  as  a profession,  giving,  as  it  does, 
its  own  reward  to  the  amateur  in  an  interesting 
occupation,  as  well  as  a source  of  no  little 
pleasure  to  his  friends ; and  further,  with  “ a 
hope  that  those  who  have  not  already  intro- 
duced the  art  into  their  own  homes — have 
slighted  it  as  a part  of  education,  and  have 
been  inclined  to  repress  rather  than  indulge 
and  encourage  latent  talent  when  seeking  to 
j manifest  itself, — may  find  an  earnest  induce- 
' ment  and  a praiseworthy  example  to  extend 
their  fostering  care  to  every  effort  in  art,  how- 
ever feeble,  by  seeing,  in  this  gallery,  to  what  a 
successful  issue  and  good  purpose  it  may  be 
carried  by  taste,  well-directed  study,  and  per- 
severance.” 

The  collection  is  an  interesting  one,  but 
necessarily  represents  only  a small  circle  of 
amateurs : next  year, the  intention  being  known, 
it  might  be  greatly  strengthened.  Miss  Blake 
exhibits  some  exquisite  landscapes  : “ Quedlin- 
burg,  in  the  Hartz”  (25),  and  “Potterdale 
Church,  Westmoreland  ” (96),  are  first-rate 
productions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Houlton’s  “ Studies  of  Heads”  (97  and  108). 

The  Lady  Ilonoria  Cadogan  has  some  capital 
sketches  in  Belgium,  Italy,  &c.,  and  the  Lady 
Augustua  Cadogan  a portrait,  amongst  other 
contributions,  of  Lady  Londesborough,  cha- 
racteristic in  its  pose,  but  scarcely  so  hand- 
some as  the  original.  Mr.  Charles  Jenyns’s 
“ Sketch  of  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome”  (85), 
and  “John  Knox’s  House,  Edinburgh;”  the 
Hon.  Col.  Liddell’s  “View  from  Goodwood 
Park,”  and  others  ; “ Brancepeth  Church,”  by 
Mrs.  A.  Salvin  ; “ Italy,”  by  Mr. T. Macdonald; 

“ Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hunting  Lodge,”  and 
others,  by  Mr.  Heathcote;  Mrs.  Puller’s 
“ Farm  near  Welwyn  ” (98),  and  Miss  Sophia 
Ashton  Yates’s  illustrations  of  “The  Misletoe 
Bough,”  have  great  merit.  We  may  mention, 
too,  amongst  the  other  contributors,  Mrs. 
Serjeant  Thompson,  Miss  Auldjo,  Mrs.  David- 
son, Miss  Mary  Severn,  Miss  Pell,  and  Miss 
M.  Palliser. 


London  might  make  the  study  of  a fife-time. 
Each  year  that  passes,  adding  its  60,000  souls 
to  the  population,  and  15,000  to  the  number 
of  houses,  makes  the  evil  greater.  If  the 
statesmen  of  Elizabeth  found  London  too  large 
to  feed  and  govern  in  their  day,  what  would 
they  think  of  the  London  of  1851  ? Sooner 
or  later,  a change  of  nomenclature,  an  im- 
provement of  system,  must  take  place  in  regard 
to  the  registry  of  streets  : and  it  might  be 
effected  now  that  attention  is  forcibly  directed 
to  the  subject  as  well  as  hereafter.  A great 
simplification  might  be  obtained,  quickly, 
quietly,  and  at  a slight  expense,  with  little 
alteration  of  the  present  plan,  merely  by  adopt- 
ing a more  minute  notation.  For  instance, 
we  would  suggest  that  instead  of  a single  name 
being  painted  up  at  the  end  of  each  street, 
as  at  present,  the  entire  topography  of  the 
street  should  be  indicated,  with  the  streets 
which  empty  into  it  on  either  side,  those  which 
cross  it,  and  that  in  which  it  terminates.  All 
this  could  be  easily  and  briefly  expressed. 
Take  Bond-street : — at  the  Oxford-street  end 
of  this  thoroughfare  we  would  have  some  such 
inscription  as  the  following  : — 

NEW  BOND  STREET.— OLD  BOND  STREET. 


Brook 
Grosyenob 
Bruton  Street. 

Grafton  Street. 


Street. 

Street. 

Conduit  Street. 
Clifford  Street. 


DIRECTION  OF  LONDON  STREETS* 
At  the  eleventh  hour,  and  on  a very  small 
i 6cale,  the  police  authorities  have  undertaken  to 
i do  something  towards  simplifying  the  vast 
i labyrinth  of  London  streets,  on  behalf  of  the 
: many  provincials  and  strangers  who  may  be 
’ within  our  gates  during  the  present  summer. 
. At  a few  of  the  points  where  leading  roads 

i commence  or  intersect  each  other,  the  ter- 
] minating  point  of  each  line  of  route  has  been 
i]  painted  at  the  corner  beneath  the  particular 

ii  name  of  the  thoroughfare.  For  example,  at 
t the  old  bend  of  High-street,  Bloomsbury, 
\ where  it  communicates  with  St.  Giles’s,  we 

read,  — • “ Broad-street,  leading  to  Charing- 
c cross,”  on  the  left-hand  side  ; — ■ “ Broad- 
street,  leading  to  Piccadilly,”  on  the  right. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  a real  improvement — 
and  one  that  has  been  long  required.  If 
similar  notifications  were  extended  to  the  whole 
c metropolis,  it  would  be  of  use,  not  only  [to  the 
f foreigner  who  visits  us  for  a week,  the  pro- 
v vincial  who  spends  with  us  a month  every 
v year,  and  the  recent  settler  in  the  great  city, 
It  but  even  to  those  who  are  “ to  the  manner 
it  born.”  No  man  does  or  can  know  London  in 
i all  its  details.  What  does  the  resident  at  the 
p West-end  know  of  the  crowded  streets,  courts, 
i:  lanes,  and  alleys  east  of  the  East-India  House  ? 

1 How  many  dwellers  in  St.  John’s  Wood  could 
!fi  find  their  way  unaided  about  Bermondsey  and 
L Lock’s  Fields  ? Is  there  a man  in  London  who 
Ii  having  ventured  beyond  his  usual  beat,  has 
n not  found  himself  false  in  his  reckoning? 
iVWhat  memory  can  be  found  equal  to  the  re- 
irmembrance  of  all  the  names,  affluents,  bear- 
rings,  and  geographical  positions  of  20,000 
st6treets  ? The  clues  and  turns  and  windings  of 


At  the  Piccadilly  end  of  the  street,  the  same 
inscription  would  appear  in  the  reverse  order. 
The  advantages  of  such  a system  to  all  per- 
sons, native  or  stranger,  in  finding  their  way 
about  the  streets  of  London  are  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out.  To  assist  the  same  object 
at  night,  we  would  suggest — enlarging  on  a 
hint  formerly  thrown  out — that  on  the  lamps 
which  stand  at  the  corners  of  thoroughfares 
there  might  be  painted  the  number  of  the 
house  opposite  to  which  it  stands,  and  the 
name  of  the  street  opening  into  it  at  that  point, 
with  the  addition  of  that  of  the  thoroughfare 
to  which  it  leads  : thus — “ Oxford  Street  (000) 
— Bond  Street — Piccadilly.”  How  much  of 
the  time  of  the  dwellers  in  cities  would  be 
saved  by  the  perfection  of  such  arrangements 
as  these ! 


slowly  over  the  6tern  majesty  of  our  Gothic 
cathedrals,  had  not  the  impetuosity  of  temper 
of  Henry  VIII.  overturned  the  system  of  ab- 
batial  rule  in  England,  and  the  Reformation, 
aiding  the  tendency  to  fall  into  puerile  novel- 
ties in  art,  now  comes,  and 

“ With  a voice  that,  like  a bell. 

Tolled  by  au  earthquake  in  a trembling  tower. 
Rings  ruin,” 

to  pointed  architecture.  The  palace  of  the  ill- 
fated  Somerset,  on  the  site  of  which  the  pre- 
sent Somerset  House  stands,  the  first  piece  of 
Italian  architecture  in  England,  designed  by 
John  of  Padua,  in  1546;  Inigo  Jones’s  Corin- 
thian portico  and  fantastic  obelisks  and  towers 
applied  to  the  Gothic  cathedral  old  St.  Paul’s; 
Views  of  the  school’s  tower,  Brasenose  College 
Chapel,  Oxford,  &c.,  showed  the  incongruous 
mixtures  of  Gothic  and  Italian  features  in  our 
English  buildings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  forming  a style,  too  fre- 
quently imitated  now,  and  termed  Jacobean  or 
Elizabethan.  Trinity  College  Chapel,  Oxford, 
said  to  be  a joint  design  of  Christopher  Wren 
and  the  great  amateur,  Dean  Aldrich,  and  the 
present  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  were  brought  for- 
ward to  show  the  complete  abolition  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


* From  the  Athejiceurn, 


ARCHITECTURAL  LECTURE  AT 
EXETER. 

On  Tuesday  in  last  week,  at  the  Exeter 
Athenaeum,  Mr.  E.  Ashworth  delivered  his 
fifth  lecture  on  Anglo-Gothic  Architecture. 
He  commenced  by  noticing  the  corruptions 
that  crept  into  third-pointed  gothic,  despite 
the  richness  and  the  beautiful  forms  of  its 
details,  for  instance,  in  large  stone  pendants 
exaggerated  into  mimic  vaults,  springing  from 
the  empty  air,  and  the  same  impossibilities  in 
carved  ribs  of  a wood  roof,  making  their  im- 
post of  a detached  corbel,  or  attached  only  by 
one  edge  to  the  roof  cornice,  as  in  Crosby 
Hall,  London.  The  continuance  of  spires  was 
next  noticed,  their  being  found  dating  as  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  as  for  instance,  at 
Louth,  in  spite  of  the  fashion  for  towers, 
finishing  with  pierced  parapets  and  pinnacles, 
that  so  prevail  in  the  third  pointed  age.  The 
rage  in  Italy  for  mythological  literature  influ- 
encing architecture,  and  her  handmaids,  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  was  described  in  its  pro- 
gress, till  an  inimitable  cathedral,  adorned 
with  members  and  ornaments  of  revived 
ancient  Roman  art,  was  reared  to  set  the 
fashion,  which  all  countries  subject  to  Rome 
then  followed  in  their  churches.  It  was  then 
shown  how  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  only  fol- 
lowed a bold  flight  of  Brunelleschi,  who, 
without  precedent,  reared  the  vast  cupola 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  at  Florence, 
which  doubtless  was  Michaelangelo’s  pro- 
totype in  designing  St.  Peter’s.  The  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  in  the  base  of  this  dome 
denote  the  continuance  of  classic  detail  through 
the  Byzantine  peculiarities  of  Italian  Church 
architecture,  and  show  that  “ the  orders”  were 
never  totally  exterminated  by  the  Basilican 
arcades.  The  introduction  of  the  new  style 
into  England,  “the  corruption  of  Pagan  archi- 
tecture,” revived  or  rather  applied  as  a dress 
to  old  English  edifices,  would  have  crept  more 


THE  GREAT  GLOBE  IN  LEICESTER 
SQUARE. 

Mr.  Wyld,  having  completed  his  great 
model  of  the  globe  (reversed),  has  opened 
it  to  the  public,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he 
will  obtain  a good  return  for  the  time  and 
money  expended  in  his  spirited  project.  We 
should  not  be  honest,  however,  if  we  were  to 
say  that  we  expect  he  will  do  so  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view, — the  public  it  addresses  being 
comparatively  select.  It  seems  to  us  that  two 
great  mistakes  have  been  made, — in  the  first 
place,  the  shell  is  much  too  costly  for  the 
kernel ; and  in  the  next  place,  the  interior  is 
swamped  by  the  staircases  and  galleries,  so 
that  the  first  impression  on  entering  is  one  of 
disappointment.  Our  readers,  however,  must 
not  be  deterred  by  this, — let  them  at  once  go 
up  to  the  top,  and  when  the  eye  and  mind 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  scale, — 
which  is  necessary  with  all  models, — they  will 
find  it  a very  extraordinary  work,  full  of  in- 
terest and  suggestive  of  knowledge.  The 
volcanic  districts  are  very  interesting  : the 
vast  proportion  of  wilderness  and  water  making 
up  the  world  becomes  strikingly  evident, 
and  we  wonder  over  the  laws  that  keep  in 
safety  the  peopled  ridges  of  land  which  the 
sinuous  rivers,  extending  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  have  left  high  and  dry ; and 
then  to  find  that  that  small  jagged  spot  is 
England, and  to  trace  her  dominion  far  away: — 
but  in  speculations  such  as  these  we  must  not 
indulge,  though  our  readers,  when  they  go 
there,  doubtless  will.  The  Admiralty,  the 
Geographical  Society,  and  all  educational 
bodies  should  give  all  the  aid  in  their  power 
to  the  undertaking.  The  value  of  the  model 
would  be  increased  by  marking  the  equatorial 
line,  and  some  means  should  be  adopted 
to  make  obvious  the  position  of  principal 
places. 

A plan  and  view  of  the  building  will  be 
found  p.  218,  ante.  The  four  apartments 
which  are  shown  in  the  plan  around  the  main 
building  have  not  yet  been  formed,  so  that 
the  appearance  it  now  presents  does  not  exactly 
accord  with  our  view. 


Westminster  Bridge. — The  question  of 
rebuilding  this  venerable  but  dilapidated  struc- 
ture, is,  we  hope,  at  length  likely  to  be  settled. 
A commission  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  site,  style,  and  material,  and  to 
report,  without  delay,  with  a view  to  imme- 
diate operations.  The  commission  includes 
the  names  of  Lord  Seymour,  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  Lord  Sudeley,  Lord  Robert  Gros- 
venor,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Bart.,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 
T.  D’Eyncourt,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey. 
Their  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  Office  of 
Woods,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult. 
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PYNE’S  LAKE  SCENERY  OF  ENGLAND. 

There  arc  at  this  time  in  Messrs.  Graves’s 
gallery,  Pall  Mall,  twenty-five  large  pictures 
by  Mr.  Pyne,  illustrating  the  scenery  of  the 
lake  districts  of  England,  which  eminently  de- 
serve a visit  from  all  lovers  of  art.  Mr.  Pyne’s 
powers  as  a landscape  painter  have  been  long 
known  and  appreciated ; but  these,  his  last 
productions,  while  they  make  known  to  many 
for  the  first  time  beauties  of  scenery  that  can 
scarcely  be  rivalled,  will,  we  are  disposed  to 


think,  greatly  increase  his  reputation.  He  has 
done  what  the  painter  should  do,  caught 
nature  at  her  best, — sought  transient  effects 
most  worthy  of  being  perpetuated,  and  fixed 
them  on  the  canvas, — adhering  faithfully, 
nevertheless,  to  the  material  scene. 

We  would  particularly  instance  No.  23,  a 
picture  full  of  beauty,  representing  the  scenery 
of  the  Yales  of  Ennerdale  and  Buttermere,  and 
including  Crummock  Water  and  Lowes  Water. 

These  views  have  been  painted  for  Messrs. 


Agnew,  of  Manchester,  to  be  published  by 
them  in  lithography,  as  a connected  work. 
Apart  from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
the  English  Lakes  are  rich  in  associations  with 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge;  and  it 
is  good  as  well  as  pleasant  to  stroll — 

“ Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breathes  around; 

And  every  shade  and  hallowed  fountain 
Murmurs  deep  a solemn  sound.” 


SYSTEMATIZATION  OF  COLOUR. 

The  French  Academician,  M.  Chevreul,  has 
concluded  his  long  and  arduous  task,  men- 
tioned in  his  work  “ On  Colours.”  He  has 
constructed  the  painted  porcelain  tablets 
which  have  to  serve  as  types  for  all  colours, 
which  M.  Chevreul  has  systematically  arranged 
in  his  chromatic  tables.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
possible  to  point  with  precision  to  any  given 
colour,  as  we  point  to  a number  in  logarithmic 
tables.  M.  C.  has  marked  methodically  in 
these  tables  the  astounding  number  of  14,421 
colours,  and  thus  a perfect  precision  as  to  the 
classification  of  colour,  its  nuance  and  tone, 
become  possible.  For  the  sake  of  comprehend- 
ing the  value  of  these  expressions,  it  is  to  be 
understood,  that/  according  to  the  French 
philosopher,  a coloured  surface,  red,  yellow, 
blue,  can  only  be  modified  in  four  different 
ways : — 

By  the  white,  which,  in  rendering  it  more 
light,  diminishes  its  intensity. 

By  the  black,  which  enfeebles  its  intensity 
by  darkening  ( assombrissant ). 

By  another  colour,  which  changes  it  without 
darkening  it. 

By  a colour,  in  fine,  which  changes  it  by 
rendering  it  more  black. 

Accordingly,  the  tones  of  colour  are  the 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  which  it  obtains 
from  a mixture  with  black  or  white  in  different 
proportions.  The  ensemble  of  these  tones 
M.  Chevreul  calls  the  gamme.  The  nuance  is 
the  modification,  which  any  colour  undergoes 
by  the  addition  of  another,  which  changes 
without  darkening  it. 

In  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  which 
nature  presents  to  us,  M.  C.  has  first  chosen 
seventy-two  simple  colours,  presenting  each 


twenty  tones,  and  comprising  nine  gammes  of 
tones.  The  produce  of  the  three  quantities, 
seventy-two,  nine,  and  twenty,  is  12,960,  to 
which  we  must  add  twenty-one  resulting  from 
the  deperishment  ( degradation ) of  the  black. 

After  along  labour, prosecuted  with  the  care 
and  precision  which  characterise  M.  Chevreul, 
he  has  been  able  to  complete  the  coloured  and 
imperishable  types,  which  have  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  this  classification. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  A CERTAINTY 
AND  A DUTY. 

THE  BRITISH  MUTUAL  SOCIETY". 

Th  e report  read  at  the  general  meeting  of 
this  office  last  week  contained  some  observa- 
tions which  apply  generally,  and  may  be  use- 
fully quoted. 

“ We  anticipate  the  future,”  say  the  direc- 
tors, “with  confidence.  A knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  life  assurance  is  now  extending 
(though  slowly),  and  we  may  look  for  the 
approach  of  a time,  when  to  assure  will  be  the 
rule,  and  not,  as  now,  the  exception.  The 
business  of  life  assurance  is  not  a commercial 
speculation,  but  a scientific  certainty.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  while  there  is  nothing 
more  uncertain  than  the  duration  of  life  in 
the  individual,  there  is  nothing  less  liable  to 
fluctuation  than  the  average  life  in  the  multi- 
tude. Perhaps  no  species  of  investment  has 
proved  so  invariably  prosperous  as  life  assu- 
rances. For  the  British  Mutual  Life  Assu- 
rance Society  nothing  is  wanting  but  numbers 
to  ensure  to  every  member  such  an  amount  of 
profit  as  would  double  the  value  of  their 
policies,  and  this  desirable  result  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  themselves.  If 


each  member  will  lead  his  friends’  and  ac- 
quaintances to  reflect  on  the  great  blessings  of 
life  assurance,  and  induce  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  offered  by  this  office, 
they  will,  by  encouraging  and  creating  habits 
of  prudent  and  provident  forethought,  greatly 
benefit  the  community,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
materially  advance  their  own  interests.”  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  enormous  profits 
realised  by  some  life  offices  served  to  confirm 
all  calculations  as  to  the  safety  of  their  rates, 
low  though  they  are,  whilst  the  rapid  progress 
of  sanitary  science,  and  the  consequent  im- 
provement in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people  were  tending  still  further  to  lessen 
risks. 


Royal  Princess’s  Theatre. — An  adap- 
tation for  the  English  stage,  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Slous,  called  the  “ Duke’s  Wager,”  has  given 
an  opportunity  for  some  excellent  scenery  by 
Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lloyds,  and  some  singu- 
larly good  acting  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Kean, 
Mr.  Kean,  Mr.  Wigan,  and  Mrs.  Winstanley. 
As  a subtle  discriminating  display  of  emotions, 
we  have  seen  nothing  finer  for  a long  time 
than  Mrs.  Kean’s  acting  in  this  piece.  The 
plot  is  laid  at  Chantilly,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV. ; and  the  scene  which  we  would  more 
especially  praise,  represents  an  ante-room  of 
that  period,  having  a central  flight  of  steps 
and  gallery  beyond,  with  chandeliers  and  fit- 
tings exceedingly  well  designed,  and  effectively 
painted.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  this 
piece,  we  hope  Mr.  Slous  will  not  be  led,  by 
the  fatal  facility  of  adaptation,  to  neglect  his 
own  powers  of  composition,  well  proved  by 
the  “ Templar.” 
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WIDE  ESTIMATING. 

I inclose  a list  of  the  tenders  sent  in  for 
the  additions  to  the  schools  at  Aldershot,  be- 
longing to  the  Farnham  Union,  and  advertised 
in  The  Builder;  Mr.  Young,  architect. 
Each  party  took  his  own  quantities,  and  I, 
being  engaged  in  the  business,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  inefficient  manner 
in  which  this  office  was  performed  : many  went 
into  the  business  who  either  did  not  under- 
stand the  practice  of  measuring,  or  were  reck- 
less of  the  consequences.  T.  E.  K. 


Patrick  and  Shedborough,  ditto 
Pearcoy  and  Co.,  ditto  


Williams,  Stoke,  near  Guildford 


Golf,  Guildford  

Ellis,  ditto  T801 

Mansell,  ditto 


£2,647 

0 

0 

2,625 

0 

0 

2,494 

0 

0 

2,481 

0 

0 

2,397 

0 

0 

2,370 

0 

0 

2,362 

10 

0 

2,339 

0 

0 

2,198 

0 

0 

2,048 

0 

0 

1,997 

0 

0 

1,870 

0 

0 

1,801 

0 

0 

1,559 

0 

0 

The  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Illustrated 
Guide.  London  : Printed  by  James  Trus- 
cott,  Nelson-square.  1851. 

“The  Exhibition”  has  “put  out”  every- 
thing else,  it  is  said, — just  as  the  rising  sun 
does  so  many  farthing  rush-lights.  Wonder 
arrests  the  natural  course  of  the  mental 
laculties,  and  even  the  object  of  wonder  itself 
lor  a time  may  fail  to  obtain  any  very  dis- 
criminative criticism  in  detail.  But,  however 
much  absorbed  all  minor  exhibitions  and 
■amusements,  or  other  objects  of  public  inte- 
rest, may  be,  in  the  meantime,  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  one  grand  idea,  there  is  one  source 
of  amusement  and  instruction  which  this  idea 
has  not  quite  absorbed  or  arrested,  namely, 
the  press — the  “ teeming  press.”  As  the  one 
great  exponent  of  the  Exhibition  itself,  the 
press  has  a busy  time  of  it — only,  however, 
as  an  exponent : all  its  extra  efforts  have  some 
distinguished  relationship  to  the  central  source 
of  concentration,  and,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, of  radiation  also.  Trips  out  of  town 
to  recruit  the  exhausted  curiosity  of  the  sight- 
seeing sojourners  in  the  metropolis,  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  form  a leading  feature  of  the  great 
gathering.  The  tide  of  Continental  humanity 
has  not  yet  reached  our  shores,  but  is  on  the 
way.*  And  few  trips  will  prove  more  attractive 
to  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  than  those  along 
the  Eastern  Counties  line,  especially  with  so 
right-pleasant  an  addition  to  the  sketch-book 
as  “The  Eastern  Counties  Guide,” — itself  a 
sketch-book  of  no  mean  pretension,  no  less 
than  a lively  companion,  full  of  local  anecdote 
and^topographic  lore. 

“ In  common  with  so  many  other  projects  of 
which  1851  is  the  fruitful  parent,”  says  the  Intro- 
duction, ‘‘the  idea  of  this  little  publication  is 
suggested  by  the  Exhibition.  It  is  hoped  inci- 
dentally to  render  it  an  auxiliary  to  that  great 
gathering,  by  familiarising  some  few  thousands  then 
visiting  London  for  the  first  time  with  the  leading 
features  of  a most  interesting  and  important  district 
of  England, — particularly  those  from  abroad,  and, 
still  more  especially,  foreigners  approaching  our 
metropolis  by  the  new  route  between  the  Suffolk 
coast  and  the  north  of  Europe.  Eschewing  any 


pretensions  to  originality  of  view  or  novelty  of , this  determination  iLp  -l  . , . 

treatment,  the  main  design  has  been  so  to  popularise  dilnositfo^  thein- 

the  ordinary  topographical  data  as,  with  the  assist-  ^ ,neans  ‘ ffor(Jpfl  ® Gover"me"fc  to  continue  the 
anceof  the  engraver,  to  afford  the  hasty  reader  a i In®ans  afforded  to  enable  him  to  finish  the 
more  truthful  and  effective  reflex  of  the  scene  tra- 1 celebrated  calculating  engines,  as  to  which  Mr. 
versed  than  has  been  yet  attempted  in  respect  to  ' BabbaSe  declares  that  he  personally  reaped  not 
any  other  railway.  The  price,  it  will  be  observed,  !?ne.Penny  °f  advantage,  the  funds  advanced 
is  such  as  to  render  it  a very  slight  pecuniary  addi-  j “avinff  keen  solely  for  behoof  of  the  workmen 
tion  even  to  the  most  economic  excursionist  trip;  employed  and  paid  to  them.  Having  ourselves 
and  it  is  hoped  that  its  contents,  nearly  equivalent  j not  long  ago  asked  what  had  become  of  Mr 
to  a volume  of  a novel,  may  reconcile  the  purchaser  Babbage’s  calculating  machines,  we  may  recard 
jf  ° ltS  lmumedlvate  Imposes  in  con-  the  following  passage  as  the  nveSfl  own 

nection  with  the  journey  have  been  accomplished.”  j answer,  and  quote  it  accordingly  :-l 

Perhaps  some  may  be  surprised  to  know  “ The  state  of  the  difference  enrinp  « 

that,  notwithstanding  the  early  casualties  which  w»s  abandoned  by  the  Government  (in  1842  it  ;« 
gave  the  Eastern  Counties  line  so  unenviable  i ?aid)> ; was  as  follows  A considerable  portion  of 
a notoriety,  a Parliamentary  return  dated  Feb.  j 11  had  been  made ; a part  (about  sixteen  figures) 
6,  1851,  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Rail-  Put  together ; and  the  drawings,  the  whole  of 
ways,  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  I w h‘ch  are  now  in  tbe  Museum  of  King’s  College 
1850,  shows  that  though  1,537,868  passengers *  1 * * * * I*  • ®rset-J?ouse,  were  far  advanced.  Upon  this 
were  conveyed  over  1,185,628  miles  of  railway  j Tlfe*  dVwL?  oVthp6^  fTn,ded  about  17’000/- 
on  the  Eastern  Countie,  line,  not  a aingl^  £5.' 'SEg  ££ ^ ^ 
passenger  was  killed  from  causes  depending  I 

upon  the  company  or  its  management : the  I .Ir;  Babljage  here  gives  an  interesting  de- 
same remark  holds  good  during  nearly  the  last  j scr,Ptlon  °f  these  machines.  Might  not  the 
five  years,  no  passenger  having  been  deprived  Pu^'c  bave  taken  an  increased  and  hopeful 
of  life,  except  by  his  own  neglect  or  incaution,  J interest  in  them  if  they  had  been  sent  to  the 
since  July,  1846.  There  is  no  other  railway  Great  Exhibition  ? 


in  the  kingdom,  of  one  quarter  the  length  of 
the  Eastern  Counties,  that  can  tell  tlie  like 
tale.  The  company  owe  much  in  this  and 
other  respects  to  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Roney. 

The  other  statistical  details  of  this  line*£ow  that 
the  company  “has  spent  in  the  formation  of  its 
various  lines  the  really  gigantic  capital  of 
12,998,207/.  2s.  2d.,  and  that  it  possesses  326 
miles  of  railroad,  over  which  1,734,390  persons 
were  earned  in  the  six  months  ending  January  4th, 

1851.  The  classification  and  revenue  arising  from  j “1C,  ..  .' 
this  one  and  three-fourths  of  a million  of  passengers  ^xhibi 
were  as  follow  : — 

, . r,  Number.  £ 8.  d. 

1st  Class  Passengers  226,714. . 63,386  9 5 

2nd  Class  Passengers  ....  801,541. . 83,733  19  1 

3rd  Class  Passengers  706,135. . 54,360  10  8 

Giving  a total  amount  of  201,480/.  19s.  2d.;  in 

addition  to  which  the  company  received  for  the  car- 
nage of  parcels  15,392/.  12s.  6d.  ; goods,  including 
coals,  &c.,  140,172/.  15s. ; cattle,  19,818/.  14s.  5d.  • 
mails,  8,591/.  14s.  Id.  Forming,  with  other  minor 
sources,  a revenue  of  400,552/.  for  half  a year, 
or  an  annual  income  of  upwards  of  800,000/.— an 
income  much  larger  than  that  of  many  a continental 
state.  This  was  accompanied  by  an  expenditure  of 
225,347/.  17s.,  distributed  as  follows:  locomotive 
expenses,  82,587/.  13s.  4d.  ; maintenance  of  way, 

34,871/.  5s.  3d.;  miscellaneous  working  expenses, 

86,461/.  Is.  8d.  ; rates  and  taxes,  12,869/.  7s.  7d  • 
Government  duty,  8,558/.  9s.  2d. ; total,  225,347/! 

17s.  : leaving  a profit  of  175,204/.  6s.  lid.  on  the 
half-year’s  work  ; which  balance,  nevertheless,  was 
only  sufficient  to  yield  a very  small  dividend  avail- 
able to  the  original  shareholders  ; but  the  prospect 
of  a better  result  is  encouraging.” 

The  book  is  very  pleasantly  written,  very 
fully  illustrated,  and  very  well  got  up. 

A map  of  the  line  would  have  been  a useful 
addition. 


* That  it  is  so  can  scarcely,  wo  think,  be  doubted 
perusal  of  the  following  news  from  Paris,  though  in  itself 
without  apparent  reference  to  the  ultimate  destination  of 
the  multitude  : — “ Never  was  Paris  so  full  as  at  this  mo- 
ment. Specimens  of  every  race  and  nation  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  promenades.  Costumes  of  all  countries  meet 
the  eye  in  every  direction,  and  from  the  boxes  at  the  opera 
may  be  seen  the  strange  uncouth  attire  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  behold  upon  the  stage  alone.  The  Pacha  of 
1 Boumelia,  with  his  gold  embroidered  caftan,  the  Hospodar 
i of  Moldavia  with  his  scarlet  hood,  Spanish  ladies  with 
I their  veils  and  fans,  may  all  be  seen  gathered  there,  whilst 
t tho  greatest  lion  of  all,  the  Waywode  of  the  gipsies  of 
( Courlande — his  head  encircled  by  pearls  of  great  price, 
i and  massive  gold  chains  suspended  from  his  neck,  while 
|1  his  form  is  enveloped  in  tattered  blue  serge,  and  his  feet 
t encased  in  thick  wooden  shoes,  may  be  seen  at  four 
c o’clock  promenading  down  the  Champs  Elysdes  with  as 

i much  gravity  and  self-possession  as  though  pacing  the 

s streets  of  Mittau,  or  traversing  the  bleak  plains  of  his 

n native  land.’’  Here  is  a new  exhibition  which  we  may  in 

l turn  hope  soon  to  see  ; for  assuredly  our  great  metropolis 

b has  absorbed  nearly  all  evidence  of  it,  as  yet,  amongst 

h her  own  less  showy  multitudes. 


The  Exposition  of  1851;  or  views  of  the  In- 
dustry, the  Science,  and  the  Government  of 
England.  By  Charles  Babbage,  Esq., 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Murray,  Albemarle-street,  1851. 

This  is  rather  a curious  and  remarkable 
volume.  A good  deal  of  it  does  refer  to  the 
International  Exhibition, — to  a review  of  the 
progress  towards  its  realization,  and  strictures 
as  to  various  points  connected  with  it;  but 
probably  the  main  motive  to  its  production 
may  be  traced  in  such  an  announcement  as  the 
following : — 

“ England  has  invited  the  judgment  of  the  world 
upon  its  arts  and  its  industry : science  appeals  to 
the  same  tribunal  against  its  ingratitude  and  its 
injustice.” 


The  most  prominent  feature  in  its  details, 
accordingly,  consists  in  an  unsparing  exposure 
by  the  author  of  an  alleged  determination  of 
certain  men  of  science  to  “ put  him  down,”  a 
determination  certainly  of  a most  hateful 
description,  if  Mr.  Babbage  be  not  mistaken 
in  the  view  he  takes,  and  he  appears  to  rest  on 
declared  intentions  rather  than  on  inferences 
or  suspicions — except  as  to  consequences.  To 


Besides  “ Intrigues  of  Science,”  and  “Cal- 
culating Engines,”  the  author  enters  into 
various  other  disquisitions  as  to  “ The  Position 
of  Science,”  “The  Press,”  “Party,”  and 
Ketvards  of  Merit.”  On  the  last  of  these 
points  he  treats  of  the  moot  question  of  “ an 
order  of  merit.”  The  only  further  quotation 
which  our  present  limits  will  enable  us  to  give 
however,  relates  to  the  subject  of  limited  part- 
nerships in  connection  with  patent  rights  and 
the  ulterior  objects  ” of  the  International 
ltjon.  Referring,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  law  of  patents  itself  as  a question  for  dis- 
cussion, the  author  proceeds  to  say — 

“We  have  another  law— that  of  partnership- 
winch  presents  greater  obstacles  to  the  advance  of 
the  mechanical  arts  than  even  the  defective  state  of 
the  patent  law.  In  England,  whoever  enters  into 
a partnership,  however  small  a share  of  the  profits 
he  is  to  receive,  yet  his  whole  fortune  becomes 
responsible  for  any  losses.  In  most  other  countries 
there  are  a class  of  partnerships  called  anonymous, 
or  en  commandite,  in  which  persons  willing  to  risk 
only  a limited  sum  are  entirely  relieved  of  all  fur- 
ther responsibility. 

The  effect  of  our  English  system  is  highly  un- 
favourable to  inventors.  It  prevents  in  all  but  a 
few  cases  a small  capital  from  being  raised  by  the 
joint  contributions  of  persons  more  immediately 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  prospects  of  the 
inventor,  and  who  are  in  that  respect  best  fitted  to 
measure  the  chance  of  his  success. 

A far  greater  impediment,  however,  arises  from 
its  entirely  preventing  a considerable  quantity  of 
capital  from  being  directed  to  inventions.  Its  ope- 
ration may  be  thus  explained. 

There  exist  in  this  country  a great  number  of 
persons  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  habits, 
whose  knowledge  of  men  is  considerable,  and  whose 
judgment  of  the  capabilities  of  a proposed  scheme 
or  invention,  is  cautious  and  judicious. 

Persons  of  this  description  often  possess  capital, 
or  such  credit  as  easily  to  command  its  use.  If 
partnerships  could  be  entered  into,  in  which  the 

liability  was  limited,  many  persons  so  circumstanced 

would  naturally  use  their  skill  and  knowledge  in 
selecting  a certain  number  of  schemes,  in  each  of 
which  they  would  embark  a small  sum.  By  thus 
spreading  the  risks  over  an  extensive  field,  the  profits 
to  the  capitalist  would  be  much  more  certain  ; whilst 
many  an  excellent  invention  now  lost  for  want  of 
capital  to  carry  it  out,  would  thus  enrich  its  inventor 
and  benefit  the  country.” 

The  subject  of  partnerships  en  commandite, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  shortly  meet  with  that 
attention  from  the  Legislature  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  been  already  almost  promised 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  in  connection  with  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  patent-laws. 


Holloway  New  Ragged  Schools. — 
This  building  is  now  completed  and  opened. 
The  cost,  we  believe,  has  been  about  1,000/. 
The  building  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with 
open  timber  roofing,  and  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  about  500  children,  with  offices 
for  master  and  mistress.  It  is  from  a design 
by  Mr.  James  Harrison,  of  Moorgate-street, 
architect,  who  presented  the  plan,  and  super- 
intended the  erection  gratuitously. 
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Statues  in  the  Area  of  St.  Paul’s. — 
The  five  statues  before  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
were  the  work  of  Francis  Bird,  and  represent 
Queen  Anne,  then  the  reigning  sovereign  of ; 
these  realms,  and  personations  of  Britain,  Ire- 
land, America,  and  France.  The  sculptor  was 
of  repute,  and  from  his  chisel  came  the  great 
work  in  the  pediment — the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  They  are  well  worth  caring  for,  and 
really  should  not  be  neglected  as  they  are.  I 
passed  them  the  other  day,  and  some  Goth 
had  thrown  a stone  amongst  them  about  5 
inches  by  3,  a large  broken  crockery  pot,  and 
many  other  inconsiderate  trifles.  A pound  of 
common  soda,  of  three  halfpence  value,  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  sufficient  common  whiting 
to  make  a composition  the  thickness  of  cream, 
laid  on  with  an  ordinary  painter’s  brush,  suf- 
fered to  remain  until  dry,  and  then  carefully 
washed  off,  would  make  them  look  new  again. 
And  forty  shillings  spent  in  repairing  the  steps, 
&c.,  is  the  expense  this  affair  would  cost;  but 
if  ten  times  this  charge  were  needed,  they 
would  repay  the  care  so  bestowed,  and  it 
would  influence  the  wanton,  also,  to  respect 
them  for  the  future. — Johnny. 

Wages  and  Living  in  Australia. — 
According  to  recent  communications  from 
South  Australia,  artificers  of  all  kinds  are  in 
great  demand.  Carpenters,  builders,  wheel- 
rights,  blacksmiths,  stonemasons,  bricklayers, 
coopers,  as  well  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c. 
Glazing  is  not  so  good  as  other  trades,  for  the 
glass  comes  ready  cut,  and  the  sash-makers 
put  it  in.  The  price  is  21s.  per  100  feet.  The 
amount  of  artificers’  wages  is  as  follows  : — 
Carpenters  get  from  Gs.  to  8s.  per  day,  wheel- 
wrights do.,  blacksmiths  from  5s.  to  7s.  per 
day,  coopers  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  day,  stone- 
masons and  bricklayers  7s.  per  day,  painters 
and  glaziers  5s.  per  day;  labouring  men  4s. 
per  day.  As  to  provisions : — Beef  and  mutton 
are  from  Id.  to  3d.  per  pound,  flour  Is.  9d.  per 
Stone,  tea  2s.  per  pound,  sugar  2d.  to  3d.  per 
pound,  soap  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound,  candles  6d. 
per  pound,  English  ale  and  porter  Is.  per  pot, 
and  Is.  Gd.  per  bottle,  Colonial  ale  Sd.  per  pot, 
wine  and  spirits  at  all  prices.  All  kinds  of 
vegetables  very  dear.  Potatoes  8s.  per  cwt. 

Gauze  Diaphane.  — Mr.  Penfold,  of 
Blackmore- street,  Drury-lane,  chemist,  has 
invented  a light  texture,  some  specimens  of 
which  have  been  forwarded  us  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Ash,  of  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution, 
who  states  that  he  has  assisted  in  improving 
the  machinery  for  its  manufacture.  It  is  in- 
tended chiefly  for  the  better  preservation  of 
picture-frames,  needlework,  &c.,  from  flies, 
dust,  smoke,  and  such  like  soiling  causes, 
while  not  concealing  either  colours  or  forms. 
It  seems  to  consist  of  fine  silk  or  cotton  gauze 
laid  over  simply  with  a gum  that  moisture  re- 
moves. The  idea,  we  dare  say,  is  a good  one ; 
but  if  the  lacquer  or  varnish  were  made  mois- 
ture-proof as  well  as  tenacious  (which  latter  it 
already  is),  ladies  might  find  many  uses  for  it 
connected  with  dress  as  well  as  household 
purposes  : it  might  then  also  do  for  covering 
furniture  silks,  &c.,  to  keep  them  clean,  but 
not  so  well  till  then.  It  can  be  sold,  it  is  said, 
as  it  is,  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  a yard,  either  trans- 
parent or  tinged  with  some  colour. 

Pittsburg  Cathedral  is  said  to  have 
been  lately  destroyed  by  fire. 

Brighton  Extra-Mural  Cemetery 
Competition.  — In  your  paper  of  this 
week  you  will  see  an  advertisment  to 
builders  for  contracts  for  building  a chapel  for 
the  Brighton  Cemetery.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  know  that  in  answer  to  an  advertise- 
ment, some-time  since  (in  April),  for  designs  for 
a chapel,  twenty-five  designs  were  sent  in, 
out  of  which  four  were  selected.  Of  these  one 
was  fixed  upon  by  the  board  of  directors,  the 
author  of  which  is  Mr.  Raffles  Brown,  of  Liver- 
pool.— H.  N.  G. 

The  “Times”  on  Sanitary  Misrule 
and  Water  Monopoly. — Under  this  title 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association  have 
published  a reprint  of  various  powerful  articles 
in  the  Times,  directed  principally  against  the 
perpetration  of  “ the  London  joint-stock  water 
monopoly.” 


Great  Telegraphic  Performance. — 
A despatch  from  New  York  states  that  the 
Europe’s  news  was  received  in  New  Orleans 
one  morning  before  nine  o’clock,  and  a return 
notice  of  the  fact  received  in  New  York  at  a 
quarter  past  eleven,  a.m.,  thus  making  a transit 
there  and  back  in  about  three  hours  and  a few 
minutes.  The  way  the  wires  run,  the  distance 
to  New  Orleans  is  about  2,500  miles.  The 
distance  travelled,  going  and  returning,  was 
about  5,000  miles,  in  about  three  hours, — 
equal  to  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool, and  two-thirds  the  distance  back  again. 

The  Shop-Blind  Nuisance. — Some  time 
since  you  advocated  in  your  pages  the  cause 
of  the  most  uncomfortable  of  all  footpas- 
sengers,  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  a little  taller  than  their  fellows.  The  sun- 
blind  nuisance  is  become  more  intolerable  than 
ever : in  fact,  in  walking  our  streets,  if  a 
pedestrian,  forgetful  of  the  danger  he  incurs, 
and  with  his  mind,  perhaps,  filled  with  the 
cares  of  business,  should  neglect  to  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  “ a head,”  he  is  unmistakably 
reproved  for  his  carelessness,  and  his  first 
business  must  be  to  visit  a hatter  for  repair  or 
reinstatement.  Something  should  be  done  to 
remedy  this  evil.  Our  streets  are  crowded, 
and  we  have  a right  to  expect  to  be  able  to 
walk  on  any  part  of  the  pavement  without  the 
annoyance  about  which  I have  taken  the 
liberty^address  you. — A Pedestrian. 

India  Rubber. — The  Newark  (N.J.)  Mer- 
cury states,  that  Daniel  McCurdy  of  that  city, 
has  taken  out  a patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
India  rubber.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  new 
process,  all  metallic  combinations  in  the  pre- 
paration of  rubber  are  dispensed  with,  while 
yet  the  entire  strength  and  ductility  of  the  gum 
are  retained,  and  the  fabric  effectually  resists 
the  changing  effects  of  constant  exposure  to 
air  and  weather,  being  in  fact  almost  inde- 
structible. 

Incrustation  in  Boilers. — Dr.  Bab- 
ington,  of  London,  has  taken  out  a patent  for 
preventing  incrustation  in  boilers  by  voltaic 
agency.  For  iron  boilers  he  recommends  a 
plate  of  zinc,  16  oz.  the  square  foot,  to  be 
attached  at  one  of  its  edges,  by  solder  to  the 
interior  of  the  boiler ; and  both  sides  of  the 
plates  being  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
iron  and  water,  voltaic  agency  thus  excited  is 
said  to  have  the  desired  effect.  For  large 
boilers,  two,  three,  or  more  plates  may  be 
used,  as  necessary. 

Sales  of  House  Property. — We  com- 
pile the  following  from  a newspaper  report  of 
sales  bv  auction  on  29th  ult. : — 


Illegal  Distraint  for  Rent. — Harvey 
v.  Lacey  (S.  J.),  Wolverhampton  County 
Court. — In  this  case  plaintiff’  sued  defendant, 
a builder,  for  20Z.  damages,  for  illegal  distraint 
on  goods  and  chattels.  Plaintiff  rented  a 
house  from  defendant  at  20Z.  a-year.  There 
was  no  special  agreement,  but  as  soon  as  six 
months  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Harvey  paid  Mr. 
Lacey  10Z.,  for  one  half-year’s  rent.  The  de- 
fendant gave  a receipt  for  the  amount  for  that 
time.  In  February  a quarter’s  rent  became 
due,  and  on  11th  March  defendant  distrained 
on  plaintiff  for  5 1.  for  a quarter’s  rent.  It  was 
contended  that  no  rent  was  due  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  half-year  ensuing.  Mr.  Har- 
vey, to  avoid  any  difficulty,  sent  to  defendant, 
to  the  house  where  his  goods  had  been  re- 
moved, to  pay  the  5 1.  and  to  release  his  furni- 
ture from  custody.  As  soon  as  the  money  was 
paid  down,  Mr.  Lacey,  instead  of  giving  a 
receipt,  took  up  the  money,  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  exclaimed,  “ I’ll  be  d— d if  you  shall  have 
either  goods  or  money,  until  the  other  quarter 
is  paid;”  although  the  other  quarter’s  rent 
would  not  be  due  until  the  lapse  of  two  months. 
When  the  remaining  quarter  did  become  due, 
Mr.  Harvey  again  sent  to  Mr.  Lacey,  to  pay 
him  the  51.  then  owing  ; but  defendant  still 
held  the  goods.  He  did  say,  “ Now  I have  all 
the  money,  I will  give  up  the  goods;”  but  made 
no  effort  to  restore  them.  In  defence,  it  was 
urged  that  a verbal  arrangement  was  made 
that  the  rent  should  be  paid  quarterly,  and 
that  Mr.  Lacey  had  inadvertently,  in  giving 
the  first  receipt,  given  it  for  “ six  months,”  in- 
stead of  for  “ two  quarters.”  The  dispute 
was  caused  by  their  disagreeing  over  their 
account  for  4s.,  and  as  they  were  not  cogni- 
sant of  the  place  to  which  plaintiff  had  re- 
moved, they  could  not  remove  the  goods  to 
him.  The  judge  observed  that  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  com- 
pensation for  the  inconvenience  sustained. — 
Verdict — Damages,  18Z. ; 8 1.  for  the  goods  in 
the  event  of  their  not  being  returned,  and  10Z. 
for  the  trouble  sustained. — Leave  to  move  for 
reduction  of  damages  granted,  but  the  judge 
declined  to  offer  an  Opinion  thereon. 


At  Tins  Mart. 

By  Mr.  E.  Fox. 
Nos.l’,  2,  and3,  Worcester 
Cottages,  Stock  well  ... 
No.  11,  Queen’s-rd.  Not- 
ting-hill   

Nos.  12,  13,  and  14, 
Queen's-rd.  Notting-hill 
Nos.  1 to  6,  Pkcenix-pl. 

Queen’s-rd.  Notting-liill 
Nos.  15  to  19,  Prince’s-pl. 

Queen’s-rd.  Notting-hill 
Nos.  20  to  25,  Prince’s-pl. 

Queen’s-rd.  Notting-hill 
Nos.  1, 2, 3, and  4, Lahore- 
terrace,  Queen’s  - rd. 

Dalston 

By  Mr.  Gadsden. 

Nos.  il  to  16,  Crimscott- 
st.  Grange-rd.  Ber- 
mondsey   

No.  70,  Connaught-ter. 

Edgeware-rd 

No.  20,  Great  Coram-st. 

Brunswiek-sq 

Effra  Lodge,  Brixton  ... 

By  Mr.  Bowles. 

No.  16,  Robert-st.  Hamp- 

stead-rd 

No. 11 , Seymour-crescent, 

Euston-sq 

No.  11,  Seymour-row 

At  Garkaway's. 

By  Mr.  Briant. 

No.  9,  Queen’s-terraee, 
Queen’s-rd.  Bayswater 
No.  4,  North-st.  Fius- 

bury-market 

Nos.4and6,  St.Ann’s-rd, 

Brixton-rd 

No.  9,  Oxford-ter.  Clap- 
| kam-rd 


Annual 
Rent  or 
Value. 

Lease- 
Years 
to  run. 

Ground 

Rent. 

Sold 

for 

£. 

s. 

£.  s 

d. 

£. 

72 

0 

86 

4 0 

0* 

620 

30 

0 

93 

7 10 

0 

330 
("325 
\ 350 

97 

10 

7 10 

0* 

(.350 

87  14 

93 

22  0 

0 

550 

97 

10 

93 

18  0 

0 

700 

109 

0 

93 

24  0 

0 

750 

120 

0 

92 

*6  2 

4* 

370t 

67 

0 

13 

18  0 

0 

150 

105 

0 

69^ 

16  10 

0 

1,305 

80 

0 

49 

29  0 

0 

390 

60 

0 

34 

10  0 

0 

495 

45 

0 

70 

18  0 

0 

220 

j 56 

0 

57 

17  0 

0 

320 

70 

0 

86 

8 0 

0 

-485 

32 

0 

68 

5 10 

0 

225 

71 

0 

46 

1 11 

6* 

r 265 
1235 

42 

0 

74 

6 10 

0 

370 

t Sold  in  three  lots  for  3701.  each. 


TENDERS 

For  the  Stafiord  Gaol  enlargement.  Quantities  supplied. 

Tavcrnor  (Stafford)  £17,907  2 2} 

Epsley  do.  17,250  0 0 

Cooper  (Derby)  16,605  0 0 

Sissons  (Hull) 14,949  o 0 

Hemberow  (Wolverhampton)  13,900  0 0 

Holmes  (Liverpool)  13,628  0 0 

For  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Hemel  Hempstead.  Mr.  G. 
Low,  Architect. 

William  Bennett  (St.  Alban’s) ...  £1,776  0 0 


E.  E.  Williams  (Luton) 1,490 

’ eth) 


0 0 


Mark  Patrick  (Lambeth)  1,460  0 

A.  Reed  (Stratford) 1,450  0 v 

Wm.  Twelvetrees  (Bedford) 1,398  0 0 

Joseph  Harris  (Berkhampstead)  1,346  0 0 
Thompson  & Croswell  (Islington)  1,287  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“B.  P.  W.,”  “Constant  Reader”  (Ringwood),  “ J.  H.,” 
S.  H.,”  “ S.  G.,”  “ W.  D.  H.,”  “ W.  B.,’’  “ C.  W.”  (we 
innot  refer),  “A  Subscriber"  (ditto),  “ W.  F.  P.,”  “J. 
.”  (Liverpool),  “T.  W.,"  “ R.  and  Son,’’  “T.T.,”“0. 
. H.,”  “ W.  C."  (contrary  to  our  practice),  “ J.  M.  M.” 
(everything  would  depend  on  the  arrangement  of  the  mu- 
rials),  “ A.  A.,’’  “ W.  W.,”  “ I.  F.,”  J.  J.  L."  “ H.  and 
.,’’  “G.  H.  B.,”  “J.  M.”  “R.  B.  G.,”  “ R.  N.,’’  “ J. 
.,”  “ R.  F.  and  Sons,”  “ W.  S.,”  “ A.  W.,”  “ Expression 
Architecture”  (next week). 

The  New  City  Prison,  Holloway. — We  shall  give  in  our 
;xt  number  a fine  view  of  the  New  City  Prison,  occupying 
,e  space  of  two  pages. 

“ Boohs  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADYEBTXSIiaSEM"SS. 

TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  of  car- 
penters and  JOINERS,  held  at  the  King’s  Arm3 
Tavern.  Murvlebone-street,  Piccadilly,  the  last  twenty  five  years, 
have  REMOVED  to  the  “Coach  and  Horses,”  Brewer-street, 
Goden  square,  kept  by  Mr.  J.  Ware,  which  house  will  be  denomi- 
nated their  HOUSE  OF  CALL. 


TO  BUILDERS,  SHIP-BUILDERS,  and 

OTHERS  VISITING  the  GREAT  EXHIBITIOX.-In 
CLASS  «.  at  the  PATENT  STEAM  BREWERY,  is  a TRUSS 
GIRDER,  or  BLANK,  wliich  only  requires  to  be  seen  to  class  it 
ns  one  of  the  best  modem  improvements  in  trussing.— For  furthor 
particulars,  apply  at  341,  High-street,  Aldgate,  City. 
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THE  BUTLDER. 


PARTNERSHIP. — A Builder  at  the  west 

end,  having  a most  advantageous  opportunity  of  extending 
his  business,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a PARTNER,  who  can 
command  from  1 .0002.  to  1,5002.,  either  to  take  an  active  or  inactive 
part  of  the  business.  References  of  the  highest  respectability  will 

fr*»e  Sr*  W TJ  1.*  ikv...  c rn,' 


TO  SURVEYORS’  ASSISTANTS. 

ONE  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,— He 

must  be  a neat  DRAUGHTSMAN,  nud  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  CHAIN  SURVEYING.— Apply  (if  by  letter  state 
where  last  engaged)  to  Mr.  l'UOLE,  Architect.  Southampton. 


REQUIRED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 

quick  and  good  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Ability  to  make  correct 
drawings  from  rough  sketches  indispensable  — Apply  by  letter 
stating  qualifications,  terms,  &c.,  addressed  to  A.  S.Z.,  Office  of 
The  Duilder,”  1,  York-strcet,  Oovent-gnrden. 


1JRITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad 
rantjgra  for  Awiror.  hy  tl„  pl„  „ ih"h] S, 
granted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  Kt’ 


TO  PLASTERERS. 


YM7\ANTED,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a steady 

" V industrious  MAN,  who  lias  been  accustomed  to 


industrious  MAN,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  shop 
work,  to  whom  constant  employment  will  be  given.  No  applica- 
tions will  be  attended  to  unless  accompanied  with  a referem-e  as 
to  character  and  ability.— Apply  to  W.  B.  WILKINSON,  Plasterer 
**'“  -n-Tyne. 


Ac.,  Newcastic-ot 

TO  JOINERS,  PLASTERERS.  &c. 

TM/’ANTED,  an  experienced  Joiner  as 

..  , , WORKING  FOREMAN,  fully  competent  to  set  out  all 

kinds  of  joinery,  &c.  Also,  Two  or  Three  good  Bench  Hands  ; 
likewise  a good  Plasterer,  accustomed  to  modelling.  None  liceii 
apply  but  steady,  sober,  and  active  men,  whose  characters  will  l,e-r 
strict  inquiry.— Address  (stating  where  last  employed,  and  wages 
expected),  to  ALPHA,  Horsley-fields,  Branch  Post-office,  Wolver- 
hampton. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  in  an 

ARCHITECT'S  Office;  London  would  be  preferred, 
—apply  by  letter  to  N.  S.  8.,  at  the  Ofiice  of  *•  The  Builder,"  York- 
street,  Covent-gnrdcn. 

^ TO  PAINTERS,  PAPER-HANGERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

\w  AxMED,  a steady  Young  Man,  in  the 

▼ V above  line,  that  undrstands  GRAINING  nnd  WRITING 
orr?0  naM<;y  7?yJ ,e  «Pected.-Address  B.  IJ.  R..  at  the  Office  of 
The  Builder,"  1,  York-strcct.  Covent-garden. 


WA\ITPnELS'  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  &c. 

AiNlED,  by  a Young  Man,  a permanent 

. SITUATION  as  n THREE-BRANCH  HAND  in  the 
?y„oye-i!n,(v  _Ca°  have  a good  recommendation  if  required.  Ad- 
dress, E.  I.  Q.,30.  Newlanu-street, Kensington. 


WTO  ARCHITECTS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  a 

DBAUGH “ 

pleted  liis  indcnturi 
iugs  or  references.  a,.,,..,  „ 

\ ork-street,  Covent  Garden. 


. or  spec 

ir  references,  apply  to  S.  S.,  at  the  Offico  of  “ The  Builder," 
it  Garden. 


TI7ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  19  years  of 

J Z,  **■?  a SITUATION  as  JUNIOR  CLERK,  in  a Builder's 
or  Surveyor s Office.  The  last-  three  years  he  has  been  with  a 
buildur  at  the  bench,  and  taking  men's  time,  &c. : writes  a good 
hand,  understands  figures  and  ncoounts.  Unexceptionable  testi- 
wr.Amn.io  nnw  ho  ™h..-~i  — Address,  by  letter,  to  W.  G.,  112 


¥ ONDON  Assurance  CORPORATION 

George  ie,9ra)1).9hed  by  110 YAL  CHARTER,  in  the  reign  of 
FOR  LIFE  FIRE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Head  Office,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange, 

Branch  Office.  No.  in,  Regent-street 
roTTrr.  Actuah  y.-PETER  HARDY,  Esq..  F.R.S. 

THIS  CORPOKATD  'N  has  i-ft'ccted  ASSU RANCES  on  LIVES 

liifETlW.SSt  a*i>  thiiity  years 

of  prrnrt y “ «P«  o«T 

MARINE  INSURANCES  at  the  current  premiums  of  the  day 
JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


TnEALTHV  AND  UNHEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

HE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  a.  New  Coventrv-st reef 

jsarsrs.sst»a^  i,J/- iS: 
i&gF  ■ « s 

The  Boaid  meets  every  Thursday  at  2 o'clock.  Prospectuses 

Art^or8nee«ta^Uf0rmati0a  ,Urnl8hed  0,1  WUeaMoffifto* 

WILLIAM  IIENRY  ARCHER,  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 


I/~»xttx^tAN£^J^uitable  terms. 

ONDON  MUTUAL  LIFE  and  GUA- 

RANTEE  SOCIETY.  Head  Offices,  03,  Moorgatc-strcet 

ICa S «SP?S  'v  AI‘ iith  . SS5 Si 

ALL  POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE  ento.id11'! ^Sr,ftanr.  anA 

T7NGLISH  and  CAMBRIAN  LIFE  S? “T  f“bl8!-  S,“f 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  the 6odet?V^^.  By  Or7er,  h 1,‘forlQntion.  on  appUcation  at 

WILSON,  Chairman. 

March,  185L  . 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

B.  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Declined  lives  at  equitable  rates. 

Policies  of  five  years'  standing  not  void  in  cases  of  suicide. 
Medical  men  remunerated  in  all  cases. 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  security  on  terms  more 
advantageous  to  the  borrower  than  in  any  other  office 
Annuities  and  Endowments  granted  on  the  most  advantageous 


4 energy  of  character. 


terms. 

Pr. 


JARLES  W.  BEVAN,  Resident  Manager  and  Actuary. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

-O-  COMPANY,  1,  OLD  BROAD-STREET,  LONDON. 
CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq.,  Chairman 
THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  D epu t v-CnAHHf Alf. 

’""miums  on  Insurances  for  the  whole  term  of 


been  made  ai 


a material  reduction  has 


all  ages  below  50  years. 

* iL. . r i .is,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  arc  assigned  to  policies 
every  fifth  year ; and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured  • 
to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash  ; or  to  the  reduction  and  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  future  premiums. 

One-third  of  the  premium  on  Insurances  of  5001.  and  upwards. 


for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  n ....  

to  be  paid  oft  at  convenience;  by  which  ineanaiisoOL  may**! 
insured  for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  1,0001 
Loans.- The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  501.  and  upwards  on  the 
security  of  policies  effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term 
°<  life  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

SnctjRiTir.— Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are 
protected  by  its  large  subscribed  capital  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
members  of  Mutual  Societies. 

ss  without  participation  in  profits  may  be  effected  at 
SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 

PANY,  Established  in  179; 

Lives  and  Survivorships.— Offices, 

™ Chnring-cross,  Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 

' Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Henry  L Holland,  Esq. 


TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS.  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  &c. 

\\  ANTED,  by  a well-informed  and  practical 

JpL  ’Do /if  y^'Jcrable  experience,  an  appointment  as 
CLERK,  FOREMAN,  or  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  a business  ; 
ne  is  fully  versed  in  all  brandies  of  painting,  decoration,  paper- 
hanging,  plumbing,  ga;  fitting,  &c.,  nnd  a good  writer  and  graiuer. 
TOe  most  satisfactory  references  given.  Address,  post-paid,  to 
W.  R .,  i , Mount-row,  Wcstminster-bridge-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

ANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  the  country, 

Y T a first-rate,  clear,  and  rapid  DRAUGHTSMAN  ; be  must 
be  a thorough  master  of  perspective,  well  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  Gothic  architecture,  have  a free  luind  for  sketching  in 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  &e. 

A MAN,  aged  40  years,  wants  a SITUA- 

-t*.  TION  as  Plumber,  Painter.  Glazier,  &c.,  or  Foreman.— 
Direct,  hy  letter,  to  Mr.  JAMES  BIDDELL,  No.  11,  South  Island- 
place,  Clapham-roai 


A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  aged 

30,  who  perfectly  understands  the  Plumbing,  wants  a 
PERMANENT  SITUATION  as  Plumber.  Glazier,  arffi  Painter. 
A good  reference  can  be  given.— Direct,  T.  C.,  No.  ill,  Grove  street, 
Oamden-town. 


Matthias  Attwood,  Esq. 

Robert  Gurney  Barclnv,  Esq. 

William  Cotton.  Esq.,‘F.R.S. 

William  Davis,  Esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  Esq. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Emanuel  Goodhart.  Esq.  „ w 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

NOTICE.  FOUR-FIFTHS  of  tho  Net  Profits  realised  by  the 
Company  from  Insurances  effected  upon  the  Participating  Seale  of 
Premiums  allotted,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  Policies, 
every  Seven  Y ears,  commencing  from  the  3rd  July,  1840 
The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Bonuses  de'clarcd’nt  the  first 
septennial  investigation  up  to  the  2nd  July,  1847  :— 


ITJEFENDER  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSUR- 

I^don^NCE  C0MPA:NT’  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriaru, 
Attenborough,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

I homas  Cotterell,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman 
ofj  8®“«“8"“8>  "ncnrydctriplion 

Life  Insurances  effected  at  rates  as  low  as  is  consistent  with 
mav7,oynimVID8  Ban'rtlV!lcd  b7  eminent  authority.  Premiums 
may  be  paid  quarterly  or  half-yearly.  Policies  indisputable. 

Loans  granted  in  connection  with  Life  Insurance. 

MM>— 88 ,hou,d  bender  «tUn 

clSIa".  nlnY  be  bad  at  tbe  prin. 

JOHN  KELDAY,  Managing  Di rector. 


PROFESSIONAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

, tlJJ  COMPANY. 

Admitting  on  equal  terms  persons  of  every  class  and  degree  to 
all  its  benefits  and  advantages. 

Capital,  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Pounds. 
Chairman— Major  IIENRY  STONES 
Depiity-ehnirniaii-JAMES  ANDREW  DURHAM,  Esq 
\V  ith  upwards  of  Fourteen  Hundred  Shareholders 
»wwiaroJwo  impoTant  olaU8cs.  the  Jee>l  of  settlement,  bv 
which  the'  directors  have  power  to  appropriate  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  profits  of  the  company :—  tuo 

For  th?  Jelief  of  "sed  <in<l  distressed  parties  assured  for  life 
OoJ  i'PaVi  bve,years.  premiums,  their  widows  and  orphiuw. 
2nd.— I or  the  relief  of  aged  and  distressed  original  proprietors 
widows  and  orphans,  together  with  5 per  cent 
p 5 f,nu'  !”• ou.  th,e  caPltaJ  originally  invested  by  them. 

All  policies  indisputable  and  free  of  stamp  duty. 

Rates  of  premium  extremely  moderate. 

No  extra  charge  for  going  to  or  residing  at  (in  time  of  peace) 
Australia,  Bermuda,  Madeira,  Cupe  of  Good  Hope?  and.  tho 
British  North  American  Colonies.  0 

Medical  men  in  all  cases  remunerated  for  their  report. 


Assurances  granted  against  paralysis,  bli'iidne6s.‘,'accidcnta  In. 
rateiy’  aD^  cvery  otber  affliction,  bodily  and  mental,  at  moderate 


Age 

when 

Assured. 


5.000 
2,500 

2.000 


s Paid. 


Per  centoge 
on  Pre- 
miums paid. 


£.  a d. 
164  16  8 
347  13  4 
183  18  0 
172  6 7 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  who  is  a good  draughts- 

'"s  accustomed  to  get  out  fair  and  working  drawings, 
e of  bis  p— *-  ’ ” 

— .^.ANT,  at  a 

M.  JY,  Branch  Post-office,  Southwark. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  can  have  highly 

■LM.  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  practical  ability  in  the  pre- 
paration of  working  and  competition  drawings,  writing  specifica- 
tions, and  the  business  of  au  office  generally,  is  now  open  to  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Salary  moderate.— Address,  P,  B.,  3,  Oxford- 
terrace,  Clapham-road. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  IRONFOUNDERS,  &c. 

A GENTLEMAN  who  has  had  very  con- 

-f*.  siderable  experience  in  mechanical  engineering,  ana  who  has 
lor  some  years  past  occupied  a responsible  situation  in  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  general  engineering  establishments  in  the  king- 
. ^.ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGER  of 
WORKS  or  SUPERIOR  DRAUGHTSMAN.— Address,  post-paid, 
to  &.,  care  of  the  Porter,  Crogshy-holl  Chambers,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  City. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AN  Assistant,  aged  20,  wishes  for  an 

- ENGA.GEMENT,  where  he  lias  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing his  knowledge  in  the  profession.  Is  a good  draughtsman, 
and  understands  tho  general  routine  of  au  office.  Salary  not  so 
much  an  object  as  improvement  ami  n permanent  situation. - 

Address,  J.  C.  C., ■ — 

28,  Chaucery-1  ane. 


e of  Mr.  Debuey,  at  W.  Mumford’s,  Architect, 


^I^HE  Advertiser,  who  is  in  immediate  and 

«^,'mdai}y  intercmursc  wit,h  Architects,  Buildm-s,  Upholsterers, 
and  1 lumbers,  in  1 own  and  its  enrirons,  and  travelling  by  his  own 

I SSSSfflPSfr  ^ilLSNJPERTAKE  t0  represent  any  re- 
SPECTABLEHOUSE.in  TIMBER,  CEMENT,  DRAIN  PIPES, 
Hair,  Lime,  Paperhanging,  Marble,  Lead,  or  any  other  article  of 
| yi  requ es t arn ong  suoli  consumers.— Address,  L.  Y.,  Phalanx 

i Office,  52,  Iiing  W ilham-street.  City. 


MOULDINGS  BY  MACHINERY  at 

REDUCED  PRICES.  A list  of  sections  of  carefully 
! finished  mouldings,  comprising  all  the  most  useful  and  approved 
■ designs,  with  the  greatly  reduced  scale  of  prices  attached,  will  he 
c forwarded  hy  post  on  receipt  of  a penny  stamp.  A large  quantity 
I S£?ai''s.iu,.stock  ready  for  immediate  use.  Terms,  Cash.— Apply  to 
THOMAS  ARCHBUTT,  St.  Pancrns  Sawing  and  Planing  Si  ills, 
i t nmbndge-street.  Old  St.  Pancras-road,  close  to  the  goods  terminus 
. of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street;  City  Branch:  2,  Royal  Exchangebuildiugs. — 
Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital.  1,1 0-2,8187.  Annual 
Income,  150,0001.  Bonuses  declared,  743,0001.  Claims  paid  since 
tho  establishment  of  the  Office,  2,001,4502. 

President. — The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY’. 


nENRY'  BLENCOWE  CHURCHILL,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsloy  Pellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq., 
William  Jleury  Stone.  Esq. 

. Capt.  William  J ohn  Williams. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 
Physician.— John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montogue- 
street,  Moutague-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


nenry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  I).  King.  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  kinunird. 
Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 


liberal  commission  allowed  to  agents. 

Annual  premium  for  assuring  1001.,  namely  •— 

£110  9 I Age-40  £2  13  6 

JO  1 19  6 | 50  ...  3 io  e 

Prospectuses,  with  tables  and  fullest  information’,’ may  be  had  at 

he  offices  of  tbe  Company,  or  of  nnv  of  their  agents. 

Applications  for  agencies  requested. 

Offic.  .ych^lll!  LStoL*1”''”11  “d  AclU”- 
TPHE  GENERAL  LIFE  and  FIRE 

.-'L  ASSURANCE  COMPANY’.— Established  1837.— Empowered 

SffiS  jsassaaasR."*  »«*•  > 

CAPITAL-ONE  MILLION. 

DIRECTORS. 

George  Bousfield,  Esq.  : Charles  Hindley,  Esq.,  M P. 

lliomos  Challis, Esq..  Alderman  Thomas  Piper,  Esq 
$X^e_°_r8eC0Pe.  -Esq.  j Thomas  B.  Simpson.  Esq. 


John  Dixon,  Esq. 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Richard  Hollier,  Esq. 


, _ Charles  1>.  ViUiers,  M.P. 
John  Wilks.  Esq. 

I Edward  Wilson,  Esq. 

„ AUDITORS. 

William  Hunter,  J un.  Esq.  | Joseph  Dawson,  Esq. 
George  Meek,  Esq. 

SecretaiT-Thomas  Price  LL.D  Actuary. -David  Oughton.Esq. 
Surveyora— John  Dav-ies,  Esq.  ; James  Harrison,  Esq.  * 
Solicitor.— Stephen  Walters,  Esq. 

Annual  Premiums  for  the  Assurance  of  1001.  payable  at  death. 


25 


I 


I 


2 7 ! 


2 15  7 


3 6 0 


1800  2,500 
1811  1,000 
1818  1,000 


Original  Premium. 


£.  a d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  he  further 
increased  annually. 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


1,882  12  1 
2,360  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  r 

cation  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  . 

United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch  ; and  a 
50,  Regent-street. 


api 

oft  . 

the  head  Office,  No. 


p^Tho  following  are  amongst  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Com- 

L Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility,  and  ex- 
emption from  the  mutual  liabilities  of  partnership. 

II.  Payment  of  claims  guaranteed  by  a capital  of  1,000,0002. 

In  the  LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— 1.  Assurances  are  effected  on- 
participating  and  non-participating  tables,  on  ascending  nnd  de- 
scending scales,  for  short  periods,  nnd  by  policies  payable  at  the 
ages  of  65,  60, 55,  or  50,  or  previously  in  the  event  of  death. 

2.  Premiums  paid  annually,  half  yearly,  or  quarterly,  in  a 
limited  number  of  payments,  in  one  sum,  or  on  increasing  or 
decreasing  scales. 

3.  Policies  on  tbe  participating  scale  immediately  interested  in 
the  profits  of  the  Company. 

4.  The  age  of  the  assured  admitted,  on  satisfactory  evidence 
being  presented. 

5.  Policies  assigned  as  security  not  foifeited  by  duelling,  suicide, 
or  the  execution  of  judicial  sentences. 

In  the  FIRE  DEPARTMENT.— Houses,  furniture,  stock  in 
trade,  mills,  merchandise,  sliipping  in  docks,  rent,  and  risks  of  all 
descriptions  insured  at  moderate  rates. 

Loans  from  looi.  to  1,0002.  advauced  on  personal  security,  and  the 
deposit  of  a Life  Policy  to  be  effected  by  tbe  borrower. 

A liberal  commission  allowed  to  solicitors,  auctioneers,  and 
surveyors. 


THE  DEVON  HAYTOR  GRANITE 

COMPANY,  upon  the  Cost-Book  System. 

In  20,000  paid-up  parts  or  shares  of  ll.  each,  without  further 
liability. 

Offices,  59,  King  Willinm-street,  Citv. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  work  the  celebrated  “ Haytor 
Granite  Quarries,"  situate  at  Haytor,  South  Devon,  which  com- 
prise ten  of  the  largest  quarries  in  England  They  are  held  under 
lease  direct  from  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  a low  annual  rent,  with- 
out royalty. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  granite  from  these  quarries  is  superior 
that  of  any  other  in  England  or  Scotland,  both  in  hardness  and 
durability,  and  it  has  already  been  used  in  London-bridge,  Gold- 
smiths’ Hall,  Christ’s  Hospital,  Fishmongers’  Hall,  &c. 

The  quarries  have  been  recently  reopened,  and  arrangements 
made  for  furnishing  an  extensive  supply,  and  embarking  in  cor- 
responding contracts,  for  which  purpose  additional  capital  is  re- 
quired. The  amount  now  proposed  to  be  raised  will  enable  the 
company  fully  to  develop  the  quarries,  and  after  the  closest  investi- 
gations the  directors  feel  perfectly  justified  in  anticipating  a net 
profit  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  other  information,  apply  to  the  Purser, 
Mr.  A.  W.  POLLOCK,  at  the  .'dices  of  the  Company  ; to  the  Soli- 
citors, Messrs.  TERRELL  and  MATTHEWS.  30.  Basinghall-street; 
or  to  Mr.  R.  J.  LITTLE,  Stock  Broker.  11,  Wamford-court,  Throg- 
morton-street. 
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-WHITSUN  IIOLYDAYS.  — ROYAL 

V ▼ POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.  - Rotation  of  the 
Earth  exhibited  by  Foucault's  experiment.— Roasting,  Boiling, 
Stewing,  See.,  by  Gas  : its  great  economy,  as  shewn  by  numerous 
ingenious  contrivances  deposited  by  the  Gas-fitters  Association. 
EleotricEel:  the  only  living  specimen  m Europe.-Lectures  on 
Science,  with  brilliant  experiments.— A Lecture  on  the  History  oi 
the  Harp,  l.v  Ficderick  Clmtterton,  Esq.,  with  Vocal  Illustrations 
bv  Miss  Blanche  Y ounce.  R.A.  of  Music. -Two  Senes  of  splendid 
Dissolving  Views.— The  Diver  and  Diving  Bell,  Sec,  &c.— Admis- 
sion, is. ; Schools,  Half-price. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

¥3T  MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

S- JI-  • MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street.  London. 
These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 
shades. 

H 11  H H for  drawing  on  wood.  F F light  and  shading. 

DHFI  for  architectural  use.  F for  general  use. 

H H for  engineering,  B black  for  shading, 

H for  sketching.  BB  ditto  ditto. 

II B hard  and  black  for  draw-  BBB  ditto  ditto, 

ing.  BBBB  ditto  ditto, 

M medium. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 

I^OLOSSEUM. — Change  of  Panoramas. — 

^ ) The  original  aud  extraordinary  PANORAMA  of  LONDON. 

painted  by  Mr.  Parris,  will  lie  EXHIBITED  with  the  other  splen- 
did features  of  this  Establishment,  entirely  re-embellished,  daily 
from  half-past  Ten  till  Five.  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARIS 
bv  NIGHT,  bv  Dnnson  and  Son.  from  Seven  till  half-past  Ten 
The  most  admired  music  from  Two  till  Five,  nnd  during  the 
evening,  when  the  conservatories,  siloons,  Ac. , are  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. Admission,  day  or  evening,  2s.  ; children  and  schools 
half-price.  C YCLORAMA,  Albany-street,  adnv&sion  Is.  A grand 
moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon  and  the  Earthquake  in  1735  is  ex- 
hibited daily  at  Three,  nnd  in  the  evening  at  half-past  Seven  and 
Nine  o'clock,  illustrated  by  appropriate  music  on  the  new  grand 
npollonicon.  Children  and  schools  half-price. 

WOLFF  & SONS’  newly-invented 

S-J  • C R E T A L .F.  V I R,  or  PERM  A N EN  T Dlt  \ WING 
CHALKS,  in  cedar,  in  every  variety  of  colour.— E.  WOLFF  nnd 
SONS  beg  to  state  that  they  have,  by  the  introduction  of  great  im- 
provements in  their  CRETA  L/E  VIS,  enabled  it  to  be  used  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  pencils;  nnd  eflects  can  now  he  produced 
equal  to  water-colour  drawings,  without  the  use  of  water  or  any 
other  fluid ; the  various  colours  blending  together  with  perfect 
harmony,  beauty,  and  richness.  It  can  be  cut  to  a fine  point,  aud 
is  thus  "capable  of  giving  a very  delicate  outline.  For  sketching 
from  Nature,  tlic  great  advantages  resulting  from  the  adoption  of 
the  CRETA  L.EVI.3  must  be  obvious,  as,  without  the  use  of 
water,  palette,  brushes.  Ac  , all  the  various  tints  ran  be  obtained 
with  a truthfulness  that  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  by  their  compact 
form  may  be  carried  tnr  distance  without  tbe  slightest  incon- 
venience; thus  superseding  every  other  method  in  general  use. 
The  drawings  may  be  carried  in  a portfolio  with  safety,  as,  unlike 
other  crayons,  they  will  neither  rub  off  nor  suffer  injury  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  usual  contents  of  a portfolio.  The  CRETA 
L.EVIS.  unlike  the  indelible  or  wax  crayons.  WILL  NOT  BE 
AFFECTED  BY  HEAT  (lit  CHANGE  OF  CLIMATE. 

E.  A\  OLFF  and  SONS’  IMPROVED  CRAYON  PAPER  is  the 
best  for  the  CRETA  LEA' IS.  To  he  had  of  all  Artists’  Colourmcn 
and  respectable  Stationers,  in  leather  boxes,  containing  sets  of 
12,  18,  24.  36.  48.— A Pattern  Curd,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
shades  and  colours  of  the  CRETA  L.EVIS,  with  their  names  and 
numbers  attached  to  ea:h  shade,  price  Is.  each.  CAUTION.— As 
there  are  several  spurious  imitations,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
every  Pencil  is  stamped,  "CRETA  L.E  VIS,  E.  WOLFF  and 
SON'S,"  London,  with  name  of  the  colour.— Creta  Lxvis  Drawings 
lent  to  copy  at  C.  E.  CLIFFORD'S.  30.  Piccadilly. 

Manufactory,  23  Church-strcct,  Spitalfields,  London. 

This  day  is  published,  price  One  Shilling. 

nnilE  ELEMENTS  of  PERSPECTIVE, 

M.  Illustrated  bv  numerous  Examples  and  Diagrams. 

By  AARON  PEN  LEY. 

Professor  of  Drawing  nnd  Perspective  to  the  Honourable  East- 
India  Company's  Military  College  at  Addtscombe:  Author  of  a 
"System  of  Water  Colour  Pa  nting,"  aud  Member  of  the  New 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

Loudon:  WINSOR  aud  NEWTON,  38,  Rathbonc-plnce. 

REID'S  SURVEYOR'S  AND  BUILDER'S  PRECEPTOR. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  price  lcs.  cloth, 

TU-IE  YOUNG  SURVEYOR’S  PRE- 

jL  CEPTOR  : a clear  nnd  comprehensive  Analysis  of  the  Art 
of  Architectural  Mensuration  : being  a familiar  practical  system 
bv  which  the  student  may  teach  himself  to  ascertain  correctly  the 
dimensions,  quantities,  and  value  of  every  description  ot  bmldeis 
work.  To  which  is  prefixed,  Instructions  for  making  out  Hills  of 
Quantities,  Specifications,  tee.  1 llustrated  nnd  simplified  by  plauB, 
sections,  diagrams,  Ac.  With  a Glossary  of  Terms. 

Bv  JOHN  REID,  Surveyor. 

London  : AY  LOTT  aud  JONES.  8,  Paternoster-row. 

* * The  entire  stock  of  the  work  was  purchased  of  the  Author 
by  the  Publishers,  Aylott  and  Jonei. 

33  A PER-  HANGINGS,  the  cheapest  in 

a London,  at  CROSS'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse,  22, 

Great  Portland- -treet.  where  builders  nnd  the  trade  can  select  from 
a stock  of  30,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced  prices : — 

Good  Hcd-room  Papers from  Old  per  yard. 

Painted  Marble,  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers  ..  from  OJd.  no. 
Superior  Dining  nnd  Drawing-room  Papers  from  lid.  do. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

Vy  —Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  tbe  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of"  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent.  Rouen.  Ac.,” and  of  " London  as  it  is," 
offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes.  Perspective 
Views.  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
sueli  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS.  21.  Albany-street,  Keecnt’s-pnrk. 

U7RENCH  and  ENGLISH  Paper-Hangings, 

jL  WHOLESALE  and  for  EXPORTATION, 

from  Original  French  Design",  commencing  at  fld.  per  piece 
of  12  yards  long  : OAKS, 7d. ; MARBLES,  Od.  FLOCKS,  SATINS, 
AND  GOLD  Papers  equally  low. 

All  our  new  magnificent  Spring  Patterns,  from  Paris,  now  in 
stock,  duty  paid,  st  very  low  prices;  t.'ie  same  exported  duty  free 
from  the  manufactory. 

SHIPPERS  ALLOWED  TnE  FULL  DRAWBACK  ON 
ENGLISH  PAPERS. 

BUILDING  AND  COUNTRY  ORDERS  LIBERALLY  AND 
PROMPTLY  EXECUTED,  BY 
L.  MARKS  and  CO.,  Manufacturers,  2,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln's-Inn. 

DECORATIVE  P A I N T I N G.— Mr. 

\J  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  othcr 
mauners  of  Paintin;  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notioc,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  an  1 in 
any  of  the  Classical.  Mediaeval,  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist,  58,  l'all-mall.  London. 

A LTAR  and  COMMUNION  CLOTHS, 

jfV.  ECCLESIASTICAL  CARPETS.  CHURCH  DECORA- 
TIONS. ROBES,  Ac.— HARRISON,  21,  llrou  nlow-strcct.  Eedford- 
row.  London. — Decorations  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  elabo- 
rate designs,  at  moderate  pricoe. 

TPAPER-HANGINGS  at  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

fi  Manufactory  for  English,  and  Warehouse  for  English  and 

French  Paper-hangings,  and  all  materials  connected  with  thetrade. 
The  Panelled  Decorations  are  fitted  up  on  the  walls  of  an  extensive 
range  of  show-rooms,  giving  nt  one  view  a drawing  or  dining-room 
furnished  fit  for  occupation. 

LIST  OP  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Painted  marble, granite, and  oak  papers  ....  Id.  peryard. 

Superior  bed-room  papers Id. 

Satin  ground  papers  for  bed-room3  drawing 

T»ILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

93  Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  aud  at  a vast  saving  on  the  paces 

Sener^l-J7® GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-IN N-FIELDS. 

Flock  papers  on  grounds,  and  crim  on  flock 

on  oak  4d.  „ 

Bronze  drawing-room  papers 9d.  „ 

Rich  gold  paper  Is.  6d.  „ 

Ditto  and  Flock  2s.  Od. 

10,0(  0 feet  of  gilt  mouldings  always  In  stock. 

E.  T.  ARCHER,  451,  OXFORD-STREET,  LONDON. 
January.  1. 1860. 

■g7LOORCLOTH,  PATENT  KAMPTU- 

1 LICON.  — WALTER  and  GOUGH,  Patentees  and  Sole 
Manufacturers,  Grcenwich-riad,  Greenwich. 

^Waterproofed  gutta  percha 

V V PAPER  Tor  DAMP  WALLS,  is  sold  only  by  JEFFREY. 
ALLEN,  A CO., 115,  Whitechapel,  London.  PAPERHANGINGS, 
from  carefully  selected  des’gns,  and  of  fir-trate  work  mail  ship  con- 
tinue to  be  extensively  manufactured  by  JEFFREY,  ALLEN, 
Sc  CO.,  on  their  premises  as  above.  Improved  Machinery  enables 
t-iem  to  oiler  great  inducements  to  Merchant",  Shippers,  nnd  the 
Trade,  both  in  the  price  nnd  quality  of  their  Pnperhangings.— 
Factory,  Kent  and  Essex  Yard,  115,  Whitechapel. 

ITALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 

9 QUARRIES.  Perfit— Whitehall  Wharf,  Parliament-street, 
Westminster.  London. — Mr.  FRANKLIN,  the  Proprietor  of  the 
above  Quarries,  l.e.-s  to  inform  the  SCULPTOR',  MARBLE 
M VSONS  ami  BUILDERS,  that  he  has  just  landed  a large  assort- 
ment  of  Irish  Black  nnd  Green  Marble:  80  blocks  of  Italian 
Statuary,  suitable  for  sculpture  of  large  dimensions,  and  some 
opened  of  superior  quality  : also  78  blocks  of  Veined,  Sicilian,  Dove 
Burdilla,  Black  and  Gold  Sienna,  Red  and  Green  in  block, 
9('  0 io  feet  in  Slabs,  which  lie  oilers  at  reduced  rates.  Terms,  six 
months.  Sicilian,  j,  1-  IRISH  FLAGGING  nibbed  and  squared. 
A SAMPLE  laid  down  at  the  WEST  ENTRANCE  of  the  EXHI- 
BITION. Price  4d.  to  fid. 

NOISELESS  RINGS. 

4PJ.UTT A PERCHA  CURTAIN  and 

vJf  CORNICE  RINGS.— These  rings  have  been  much  approved 
by  the  faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Percha,  these  rings  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
may  be  had,  cither  with  or  without  loops :— Sizes : 1 inch  diameter, 
11  inch  do..  2 inch  do..  21  inch  do.,  3 inch  do..  3J  inch  do. 

TUBING,  LINING  for  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS.  Sec..  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTAPERCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wliarf-road,  City-road,  London. 

ROLLING E’S  PATENT  HINGES. — bole 

Manufacturers.  CHARLES  COLLINGE  and  CO.,  65.  Bridge- 
road,  Lambeth,  where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view  for 
church,  park,  railroad,  coachhouse,  and  other  gates  aud  doors  of 
large  anil  small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  weight  moving  with 
these  hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket.  Ornamental  binges,  adapted  for 
drawing-rooms.  Ac. ; doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  an  instant.  Rising  and  double-acting  spring  hinges, 
and  superior  gate  fastenings,  at  moderate  prices.  None  genuine 
unless  marked  “Charles  Collinge.  Patent,  Lambeth.”  Plain  nnd 
ornamental  cast  and  wrought- iron  work,  for  building  and  other 
purposes.  Engines,  machinery,  patent  axletroes,  sugar-mills.  Ac. 

O AIR  AND  GLUE. — 7,  BUTLER’S 

OL  BUILDINGS.  BERMONDSEY-STBEET.— J.  LORDAN 
begs  to  inform  Builders,  Contractois.  Engineers,  and  Consumers 
of  Hair  generally,  that  he  ha?  on  hand  a large  stock  of  prime 
WINTER  HAIR,  suitable  for  plastering,  which  will  be  delivered 
in  quantities  exceeding  5 cwt.  free  of  expense,  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  In  consequence  of  J.  L.  confining  his 
business  to  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  Hnir  for  plas- 
terers' use,  and  the  very  extensive  quantity  passing  through  his 
hands,  lie  its  cnahled  to  supply  it  oil  cheaper  and  better  terms  than 
any  other  party  in  the  trade.  Prices  : best  quality.  81.  Ids.  per  ton, 
second  quality,  71.  per  ton.— All  orders  aud  communications  by 
letter  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 

T I GHTNING  CONDUCTORS.— 

JLi  R.  S.  NEWALL  nnd  CO.  Patentees  of  tlio  Cotper  Rope 
Lightning  Conductor,  beg  to  inform  the  nobility,  clergy,  Ac.  that 
they  supply  Lightning  Conductors,  with  the  point  ami  all  staples 
complete  for  fixing,  at  one  shilling  the  foot,  whatever  the  altitude 
of  the  building  intenled  to  be  i ro'.ected. 

R.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.'S  Patent  Copper  Rope  Conductor  is 
being  used  by  architects,  engineers,  and  scientific  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

References  are  permitted  to  Mr.  Trimen..  of  the  Adelphi ; Mr. 
James  Mitchell,  of  Leicester. — Office  aud  Warehouse,  130,  Strand, 
Loudon. 

W¥  AIR  & HAIR  FELT  MANUFACTORY, 

K.J1  Neckinger-road,  Bermondsey. 

It.  TOSS  WILL  begs  to  inform  bidders,  engineers,  and  con- 
sumer.? of  hair  generally,  that  he  has  on  hand  a large  stock  of 
prime  WINTER  HAIR,  suitable  for  plastering  or  foundry  pur- 
poses. which  will  be  delivered  in  quantities  exceeding  5 cwt 
free  of  expense,  anywhere  in  Gic  neighbourhood  of  London.  Also, 
any  quantity  of  IMPROVED  PATENT  HAIR  FELT,  to  go 
under  slates,  or  for  covering  boilers,  steam-pipes,  Ac.,  to  prevent 
the  radiation  of  heat  and  deadening  sound.  In  consequence  of 
combining  the  manufacture  of  felt  with  that  of  hair  on  the  same 
premises  i thereby  superseding  the  necessity  of  a middle  party),  he 
is  enabled  to  render  this  article  at  a considerable  reduction  in  price. 
All  communications  bv  letter  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

SOLE  CONTRACTOR  TO  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

FOR  WATERING  GARDENS.  DISTRIBUTING  LIQUID 
MANURE.  BREWERS'  USE.  Ac. 

13 ATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 

71  RUBBER  HOSE-PIl’ES  AND  FLEXIBLE  GAS- 

TUBING. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK  .'sole  Licensee  and  Manufacturer), 
Goswell-road,  London.  These  pipes  are  well  adapted  for  watering 
gardens,  conveying  liquid  manure,  racking  beer  and  cider,  for 
portable  gas-lamps,  and  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  sound 
waterproof  and  flexible  pipe  is  required.  Hot  liquors  or  acids  do 
not  injure  them  ; they  arc,  therefore,  much  used  for  chemical  pur 
poses,  os  they  require  no  oil  or  dressing  when  out  of  use  ; nre  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  fire-engines,  aud  are  found  exceedingly  useful 
indwelling-houses,  for  conveying  hot  or  cold  water  to  baths.  Ac. 
Testimonials  and  prices  may  he  had  on  application  to  th>>  manu- 
factory. N.B.— Vulcanised  India-Rubber  Garden-Hose,  fitted  up 
with  roses,  je’s,  and  branches  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water-cisterns.  All  orders  or  letters  addressed 
to  J.  L.  ifanoock,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London,  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention.  Waterproof  fishing  hooks  and  stock- 
ings, portable  india-rubber  boats,  shower  and  sponging  baths,  air 
cushions  and  beds,  made  all  sizes  to  order. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHER-. 

W COCKMAN  and  SONS,  122,  Totten- 

v v • hnm-court-road.  and  30,  Aldersgate-street.  fine  Colour 
and  Vnrnish  makers,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  above  Trades 
to  their  superior  CARRIAGE  VARNISH,  at  12s.  per  gall,  corn- 
tuning  great  body  with  paleness  and  briUiancy  of  colour.  Also 

Rest  body  Copal,  at  20s.  per  gall.  1 Ultramarine 3s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Spirit  Varnishes 20s.  ditto  Emerald  Green  Is.  4d.  ditto 

l'aper  ditto.  White,  lus..  12.?..  16?.  | Vermillion,  from  . .5s.  ditto 
A sample  gallon  sent  to  ary  part  of  town,  carriage  free. 

ARCHITECTS,  Engineers,  Builders’ 

Plumbers.  Sec.  See.,  visiting  the  GllEAT  EXHIBITION, 
BUILDING,  nre  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  GEORGE 
JENNINGS'S  COCKS, \V ATER-CLOSETS,  and  other  inventions, 
in  Class  32. 

MIS  CLOSETS  may  be  Been  in  use  in  the  SUPERIOR 
REFRESHMENT  COURTS,  on  either  side  of  the  transept. 
SUPPLIED  direct  from  the  MAIN,  yet  the  BASIN  always  con- 
tains WATER,  which  is  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  to  con- 
dense effluvia  aud  prevent  the  basin.  See.  from  becoming  impure. 

Ba-ins  of  manv  kinds  and  traps  arc  advertised  as  WATER- 
CLOSETS.  but  they  are  not  WATER  CLOSETS  UNLESS  tllO 
BASIN  CONTAINS  WATER. 

JENNINGS'S  INDIA  RUBBER  TUBE  COCK  and  W ATE R- 
C'LOSET  MANUFACTORY  IS  29,  GREAT  CHARLOTTE- 
STREET,  BLACKFRIAR3-ROAD. 


JENNINGS’S  SHOP -SHUTTER  SHOE  and  FASTENER 
can  be  referred  to  in  every  PRINCIPAL  STREET  in  London’ 
Thev  may  be  had  through  any  ironmonger,  or  from  the  patentee, 
GEORGE  JENNINGS,  at  the  above  address. 


OMESTIC  SANITARY  MEASURES.— 

Places  in  gardens  rendered  as  comfortable  ns  the  best  con- 
structed water-closets  by  the  PATENT  HERMETICALLY 
SEALED  PAN,  with  its  self-acting  water  trap  valve,  entirely  pre- 
venting the  return  of  cold  air  or  effluvia.  Price  It  Any  carpenter 
can  li.x  it  in  two  hours.— Sold  only  at  FYFE  aud  CO.'s  Scientific 
Repository.  26.  Tavistock-strcct,  (,'ovent-garden,  London,  Sole 
depOt  for  the  Patcut  Hermetically  Sealed  Inodorous  Chamber 
Commodes,  from  1/.  4s.  to  31.  ; also  Inodorous  Portable  Wster- 
with  Pump,  Cistern,  Enamelled  Glass  Basin,  and  Self- 


acting  Valve,  from  41. 10s. 


ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS;  con- 
taining much  information  useful  *br  reference  ; also  unsoli- 
cited testimonials  respecting  a MATERIAL  which,  when  well 
wrought,  is  probably  superior  to  every  other  for  drains  or  conduits, 
for  ridges,  hips,  valleys,  and  every  part  of  roofs,  for  plain  or  che- 
quered floors,  for  paving  and  erection",  of  a strong  and  durable, 
nature,  also  many  other  purposes,  supplied  genuine  by  THOMAS 
PEAKE  (proprietor  of  Peake's  “ Terro-Mctallic”>,  No.  4 WHARF, 
CITY-ROAD  BASIN.  LONDON,  and  at  THE  TILERIES. 
TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE.  The  lists  contain  both  prices 
by  number  aud  approximate  cost  by  measure.  It  is  solicited  that 
letters  be  prepaid,  and  state  if  Staffordshire  or  London  prices  arc- 
wanted.  Specimens  at  the  GREAT  EXHIBITION,  Class  27. 
No.  123  (having  been  at  first  No.  111). 


M 


INTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  Hall", 

...^.-vatories,  Balconies,  Sec.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 

bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability,  Slnbs  aud  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths, 
Covings  for  Grates,  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  aud  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges  may  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-plaec,  Blackfriare-bridge, 
Loudon,  and  at  their  Manufactory,  Stoke-upon-Trent.Staflordshire 

WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

T 7 BRICKS,  of  superior  Quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 
pattern. 

COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS  from  the  NEW  CLAMPS,  now 
open  ; also  YELLOW  nnd  PALE  MALM  SECONDS.  CUTTERS, 
PAVIORS.  SHIPPERS,  Sec.,  See.  PAN  and  PLAIN  TILES.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  37,  Newington-crescent, 
Newington  Butts. 

1 RCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS,  of 

S-  London  nnd  elsewhere,  arc  respectfully  informed  .thatthey 
...a  be  supplied  with  WHITE  BRICKS  for  facing,  or  moulded  to 
any  pattern  for  plinths,  jambs,  copings,  chimncy-slmfts,  Sec. ; also 
ev..-ry  variety  of  ORNAMENTAL  TILES,  for  ridges,  roofing.  &c., 
direct  from  the  kilns,  on  application  to  Mr.  EDWARD  HOOPER, 
ISO.  Higli-strect,  Southampton,  who  will  forward  a list  of  prices 
and  samples  if  requested. 

ATENT  BRICK,  TILE,  and  PIPE 

MACHINE,  and  PATENT  DRAINING  BRICKS.— 
MESSRS.  RAN  DELL  and  SAUNDERS  are  prepared  to  receive 
orders  for  their  PATENT  BRICK,  TILE,  and  PIPE  MA- 
CHINE. Also  to  grant  a limited  number  of  licenses  to  manufac- 
ture  their  PATENT  DRAINING  BRICKS.  These  bricks  form 
a drain  of  much  greater  strength  than  the  stone  ware  or  red  ware 
pipes  at  a much  less  cost.  The  BRICK  MACHINE  aud  also 
specimens  of  the  DRAINING  BRICKS  can  he  seen  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Class  6,  No.  324. — Bath,  May  1851. 


BRICKS.— In  consequence  of  the  low  price 

at  which  Brickmakevs  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  pur- 
chasing Ashes  and  Breeze,  H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  oiler  his  bricks, 
which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low  prices  ; and  as  hU 
fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  City,  H.  D. 
earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him  with  a visit,  ia  order 
to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Marie  Cutters SOs.  per  thousand. 

Yellow  Seconds 62s.  6d.  „ 

Pale  Seconds 60s.  „ 

Paviors 42s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  „ 

Marie  Place.  Half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  at  equally 

low  prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  Stocks  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  They  will  be  delivered  at  the  above  prices  any- 
where within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the  Counting-house, 
floxton  Brickfields,  Grange- walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
Hoxton. 

N.B.  Red  Pit  Sand,  of  approved  quality,  constantly  on  sale,  upon 
reasonable  terms.  In  the  erection  of  walls,  where  it  is  desirable 
that  the  work  should  be  kept  as  free  from  damp  as  possible,  this 
saud,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


ORNAMENTAL 


BROWN 

LAYA. 


PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

Manufactured  only  by 
Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI, 

For  the  INTERIOR  of  CHURCHES,  MUSEUMS.  HALLS. 
VESTIBULES,  CUNSEll VATORIES,  See.  Sec.;  for  Foot  Pave- 
ment, Flooring,  Covering  Railway  Arches,  Terraces,  Roofs,  &c.  See. 

SAMPLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION.  List  of  Prices.and  every 
Particular,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.  6,  Guildhall-Chambers, 
Basinghall-strcet, City  ; and  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder.'’ 

SEWERAGE  of  LONDON.— The  attention 

of  the  COMMISSIONERS  appointed  to  determine  upon  the 
most,  efficient  material  for  the  Construction  of  the  Sewers  of 
London  is  particularly  directed  to  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL, 
which,  more  than  any  other  material,  is  applicable  to  the  con- 
structing and  internal  coating  of  Brick  Culverts,  aud  other 
channels  for  drainage.  The  experiments  made  by  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery on  the  Embrasures  of  Plymouth  Citadel,  constructed  of  Seyssel 
Asphalted  Brickwork,  under  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Board 
of  Ordnance,  have  fully  proved  the  superiority,  adhesiveness,  and 
strength  of  Seyssel  Asphaltc  over  all  other  cementitious  composi- 
tions. A printed  account  of  these  experiments  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  J.  FARRELL.  Secretary,  Seyssel  Asphaltc  Company, 
" Claridge's  Patent."  Established  1838. 

Note.  — The  application  of  the  Asphalte  of  Seyssel  is  specially 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts,  for  covering 
the  ground  line  "of  brickwork  in  marshy  situations,  nnd  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  would  be  peculiarly  applicable  for  covering  the 
Areas  of  closed  Graveyards,  and  for  the  construction  of.  Lata-, 
combs. 
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the  time  when  the  Pope  had 
mjmM  “frighted  the  isle  from  its  pro- 
priety,”  a friend  of  ours,  who, 
’n  &ett^n£  on  t0  ^ie  box  an 
g]  omnibus,  said  “ it  is  a wet  day,” 
was  received  by  the  coachman  with  “ Thankye, 
Sir,  for  that  wery  sensible  obserwation.  You’re 
t the  first  gen’leman  for  a whole  fortnight  that 
has  spoken  about  anything  but  the  papal 
aggression  !”  On  the  same  grounds,  now  that 
the  Great  Exhibition  (and  a great  exhibition  it 
truly  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word)  has 
swallowed  up  everything,  not  excepting 
the  first-named  potentate,  and  is  spoken 
of  everywhere,  we  suspect  some  of  our 
readers  are  obliged  to  us  for  not  giving  them 
quite  so  much  about  the  all-engros3ing  sub- 
ject as  we  might  easily  have  done.  Our  con- 
temporaries of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  have 
entered  so  fully  and  ably  into  it,  that  there  are 
now  few  portions  of  the  wonderful  collection 
that  have  not  been  described  again  and  again.* 
Nevertheless,  we  should  not  do  our  dutv  to 
our  readers  if  we  did  not  continue  occasionally 
to  turn  to  it,  and  we  propose  in  our  present 
number,  after  making  some  few  rambling 
observations,  to  look  at  Class  XXVII.,  which 
includes  manufactures  in  mineral  substances 
for  building  or  decorations ; cements,  bricks, 
and  terra  cotta. 

Nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  mar  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  and  it  may  now 
be  reasonably  expected  that  nothing  will 
loccur.  On  Whit-Monday  large  crowds  filled 
.■every  portion  of  the  building  : — as  Chaucer 
6ays  in  his  prophetic  prefiguration  of  the 
undertaking : — 

“ there  came  entering  in  the  hall, 

A right  great  company  withal. 

And  that  of  sundry  regions 
Of  all  kinds  of  conditions, 

That  dwell  in  earth  beneath  the  moon. 

Poor  and  rich. 

***** 

Such  a great  congregation, 

Of  folks  as  I saw  roam  about. 

Some  within  and  some  without. 

Was  never  seen  nor  shall  be  more  ! ” 

Yet  all  went  orderly  and  well, — very  little  in- 
convenience was  felt,  except  at  a few  of  the 
.popular  points,  such  as  the  great  diamond, 
:the  Queen  of  Spain’s  jewels,  and  the  Austrian 
csculpture-room.f  The  Queen  and  Prince 
^Albert  continue  their  visits,  and  if  we  are  not 
^mistaken  will  know  more  about  the  Exhibition 
.before  the  end  of  it  than  any  other  persons. 
'We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  the 
[opportunity  of  admiring  the  earnest  and 
Systematic  manner  in  which  our  Sovereign  and 
nher  illustrious  consort  have  pursued  their 
examination  of  the  various  works  submitted  to 
dthem.  We  understand  that  her  Majesty  has 
npurchased,  amongst  other  things,  a fine  service 
ilof  china  by  Copeland  to  send  to  the  Emperor 
;iof  Austria,  in  return  for  the  Gothic  bookcase 

* We  may  mention  here  “ The  Synopsis  of  the  Contents 
ini  the  Great  Exhibition,”  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  published 
.by  Messrs.  Spicer  and  Clowes,  as  a very  comprehensive 
'.though  brief  introduction.  Mr.  Hunt,  we  see,  is  about  a 
' **  Hand  Book”  of  larger  scope. 

t This  room  contains  some  fine  works  of  art.  The  over- 
11  much  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  veiled  statue 
.here,  by  the  way,  will  doubtless  lead  many  to  try  what  is 
jiu  truth  but  an  easy  trick. 


and  album  in  the  Austrian  room,  presented  to 
the  Queen  by  the  Emperor.  This  bookcase, 
together  with  the  bed  and  other  furniture  in 
this  department,  was  designed  by  Mons. 
De  Bernardis,  architect,  now  in  London,  and 
is  full  of  beauty.  As  a bed,  and  as  a book- 
case, we  should  not  give  to  either  unqualified 
praise,  but  for  elegance  of  drawing,  and 
luxuriance  of  fancy,  these  are  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  anything  in  the  building.  There  is 
an  exquisite  sideboard  in  the  French  depart- 
ment, by  Fourdinois ; and  we  must  not  omit 
mention  of  the  “ Kenilworth  Buffet,”  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Court : Messrs.  Cookes  and  Son,  of 
Warwick,  by  whom  this  buffet  was  designed 
and  executed,  have  published  an  illustrated  | 
account  of  their  work.  The  carved  relievos 
are  taken  principally  from  Scott’s  “Kenil- 
worth, and  the  oak  tree  of  which  the  side- 
board is  composed  grew  near  the  castle,— -the 
scene  of  that  immortal  romance.  Much  of 
the  carving  is  exceedingly  good,  but  if  Messrs. 
Cookes  be  of  our  mind  they  will  dismiss  or 
modify  the  bears. 

Before  we  go  into  Class  XXVII,  we  would 
point  out  two  cleverly  constructed  staircases, 
near  the  machinery,  by  Langley  Banks.  These 
are  23  feet  high,  and  mainly  depend  on  wrought- 
iron  straps  inches  wide  by  $ths  thick,  one 
on  each  side  of  each  flight,  with  twelve  bolts 
from  side  to  side. 

The  English  mineral  manufactures  relating 
to  building  are,  for  the  most  part,  together,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  at  the  west  end. 
In  this  department  Magnus’s  manufactures  in 
enamelled  slate,  especially  a bath-room,  occupy 
a prominent  place.  Some  of  his  tables  in 
imitation  of  Florentine  mosaics  are  exceedingly 
well  done.  Enamel  is  scarcely  the  right  word 
for  the  process,  but  the  colour  is  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  slate  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  chip  it  off  without  removing  also  a 
portion  of  the  slate.  Of  real  mosaic  work 
there  are  many  very  good  specimens,  as,  for 
example,  Redfern’s  marble  mosaic  table,  chiefly 
composed  of  the  productions  of  Derbyshire, 
Woodruff’s  tables,  and  Woodley’s  inlaid 
Devonshire  marbles.  Bovey  exhibits  a chim- 
ney-piece in  a new  material,  Yealm  Bridge 
slate  and  Polyphant  freestone : and  there  are 
other  very  interesting  applications  of  Devon- 
shire marbles,  Aberdeen  granite,  Cornish 
granite.  Serpentine,  and  Irish  marbles. 

The  English  mosaic  works  are  finished  better 
than  the  foreign  specimens  exhibited,  although 
some  of  the  latter  are  superior  in  art. 

Orsi  and  Armani  exhibit  their  metallic  lava 
in  its  various  shapes  and  applications  : the 
value  of  this  material  for  pavements,  especially 
in  damp  places,  seems  now  to  be  generally 
admitted. 

Francis  and  Son  have  formed  a screen  of 
Parian  cement,  marbled  in  parts  in  imitation 
of  Verd-antique,  Jasper,  and  Sienna.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  material,  which  is  naturally 
of  a pure  white  colour,  is,  that  when  applied 
on  the  walls  or  laths, — the  specimen  exhibited 
is  entirely  on  laths, — it  crystallizes  so  rapidly 
that  it  may  be  painted  on  the  following  day, 
or  papered,  with  papers  of  the  most  delicate 
tints.  By  its  use  a newly-built  house,  which, 
under  the  ordinary  plastering  would  be  many 
months  before  it  could  be  safely  inhabited, 
becomes  perfectly  dry  in  a few  days.  We  have 
heard  of  a house,  finished  with  this  material, 
being  painted  and  papered  and  inhabited  with 


comfort  in  thirteen  weeks  from  the  day  of 
laying  the  first  brick  of  the  foundation. 

Lord  Lovelace’s  ornamental  bricks  are  better 
in  intention  than  execution  : they  want. sharp- 
ness and  regularity.  Haddon’s  Rhomboidal 
bricks  (to  secure  bond)  are  ingenious,  but  will 
not  come  into  use.  Ambrose’s  bricks,  and 
Luff  s bricks  are  good  specimens.  The 
earthenware  architecture  exhibited  by  Bowers 
and  Co.,  of  Tunstall,  is  sharpand  good,  but  need 
not  take  the  shape  of  “ imitations  of  oak  carved 
cornice  and  rosewood  Gothic  cornice.”  Work- 
man’s patent  for  waterproofing  bricks  should 
be  inquired  into.*  Peake’s  terro-metallic  ware; 
Brown  s tiles  (of  Surbiton) ; and  Haywood’s 
metallic  tiles,  are  all  too  well  known  to  need 
remark.  Rufford’s  bath  in  one  piece,  made 
with  fire-clay  plated  with  porcelain,  is  a good 
application  of  pottery. 

We  have  already  mentioned  and  illustrated 
the  buildings  put  up  in  this  department  by  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  La- 
bouring Classes,  and  will  only  add  now  that  the 
cottage  stove  in  it,  there  called  “ Nicholson’s,” 
ought  to  be  called  Leslie's.  Mr.  Leslie’s 
stove,  as  now  improved,  consists  of  a solid 
lump  of  fire  clay,  bottom,  sides,  and  back,  and 
is  4 inches  only  in  depth. 

Margett’s  and  Co.,  of  Oxford,  have  a font 
very  well  carved.  So  too  is  R.  Brown’s 
sepulchral  monument;  but  we  must  especially 
praise  a statue  of  St.  Peter,  in  a canopied  niche, 
by  Lane  and  Lewis,  of  Clifton. 

Cowen’s  gas  retorts  are  equal  to  anything 
of  the  sort  we  have  ever  seen.  Ramsay’s  are 
also  very  excellent.  Harper  and  Moore  have 
some  glass-house  pots  which  seem  very  good. 
Pots  for  this  purpose  remain  in  the  furnace 
till  they  are  worn  out  or  broken,  and  have 
been  known  to  last  upwards  of  two  years. 
The  vessel  called  a curvette  is  used  to  convey 
the  melted  glass  from  the  interior  of  the  fur- 
nace to  the  casting  table.  The  sudden  tran- 
sition makes  this  a severe  task  for  the  vessel. 
For  such  purposes  the  clay  must  be  free  from 
iron  or  other  mineral  substance,  or  the  colour 
of  the  glass  would  be  injured. 

A large  glass-house  pot  will  be  found  in 
the  American  department,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hartley,  of  Sunderland. 

Blanchard’s  specimens  of  terra-cotta  are 
very  good  : examples  from  the  same  establish- 
ment have  stood  well  many  years.  There  are 
some  good  specimens,  too,  from  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Betts,  of  Aylesford.  Doulton  and  Watts 
exhibit  some  excellent  ware.  And  Messrs. 
Minton  maintain  their  eminence  in  encaustic 
and  other  ornamental  tile  work  by  a very 
beautiful  collection  of  their  various  works. 
Singer  and  Co.  of  Vauxhall,  have  a very  good 
specimen  of  their  mosaic  pavement  of  highly 
vitrified  coloured  clays.  Some  specimens  of 
this  description  of  pavement  in  foreign  de- 
partments are  of  an  inferior  character. 

Robins  and  Aspdin  have  fitted  up  illustra- 
tions of  the  strength  of  Portland  cement. 
They  show  forty-two  ordinary  bricks  adhering 
one  to  the  other  by  means  of  cement  alone ; 
and  a mass  of  the  cement  which  required  151 
tons’  weight  to  crush  it.  The  Portland  cement 
used  in  London  as  a stucco  for  external  work, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  varies  greatly  in  quality. 
Some  of  it  is  quite  worthless  in  that  position. 

J.  B.  White  and  Sons  also  illustrate  the 
strength  of  Portland  cement,  but  their  speci- 

* The  cost  of  waterproofing  is  7s.  per  thousand  for 
stock  bricks,  and  something  more  for  bricks  of  an  inferior 
quality. 
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mens  are  placed  in  Class  I.  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  at  the  extreme  west  end.  Messrs. 
White  have  here,  too,  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens, showing  the  application  of  Keene’s 
cement  for  skirtings  and  pavements.  The 
liability  of  this  material  to  scratch  in  the  latter 
position  would  have  to  be  considered. 

We  will  not  omit  to  mention  here  Seeley 
and  Austin’s  artificial  stone,  although  the 
example  of  it  which  they  exhibit  in  the  nave 
is  not  one  of  their  best  efforts.  This  material 
has  now  been  in  use  many  years,  and  has,  we 
believed,  maintained  its  character  for  en- 
durance. 

Outside  the  west  end  cf  the  building  will  be 
found,  besides  illustrations  of  matters  already 
mentioned,  some  fine  specimens  of  granite, 
by  the  Cheesewring  Company,  W.  and  J. 
Freeman,  and  R.  Hosken.  Mr.  Freeman’s 
obelisk  is  24  feet  high  ; and  the  Ionic  column 
sent  by  the  Cheesewring  Company,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  worked.  The  specimens  of  coal 
here, — of  that  to  which  England  owes  so  much 
of  her  wealth  and  power, — are  full  of  interest 
to  those  who  think  on  what  they  are  looking 
at.  Green’s  pottery,  too,  seems  excellent. 

The  French  chimney-pieces  are  not  very  suc- 
cessful. In  one,  by  Marga  (60S),  metal  orna- 
ments are  used;  and  in  a second,  by  Dupuis 
(184),  a spring  roller  blind  is  introduced  be- 
tween the  mantel  and  the  shelf,  to  screen  the 
fire  when  needed.  Lebrun  has  an  elegant 
chimney-piece  of  Renaissance  design,  with  de- 
tached pillars,  and  one  of  Gothic  fashion,  well 
cut,  but  in  which  the  nature  of  panelling  is 
mis-understood.  One  by  Desanges,  of  bad 
design  (1184),  has  the  peculiarity  of  a series 
of  painted  medallions. 

In  the  Austrian  department,  in  a glass 
case,  will  be  found  a collection  of  very 
excellent  bricks  and  tiles.  These  articles 
are  exhibited  by  M.  Alois  Miesbach,  who, 
besides  five  brick  manufactories  in  Lower 
Austria,  and  one  at  the  celebrated  Rako’s,  near 
Pesth,  owns  the  brick  works  at  Juzersdorf, 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  This 
privileged  brick  and  tile  factory  stands  on  the 
Wineer-Berg,  covering  a space  of  ground  of 
2G4f  English  acres.  “ The  materials  for  brick- 
making  are  drawn  from  an  area  of  680  69-100 
English  acres,  divided  into  four  sections, 
which  are  separated  into  ten  sub-divisions. 
There  are  24,930  feet  in  length  of  drying 
sheds  for  the  manufactory  of  ordinary  bricks, 
and  8,304  feet  of  moulding  sheds  for  the 
manufacture  of  tiles,  facing  bricks,  and  orna- 
mental bricks,  besides  five  artesian  wells,  a 
drain  2,1 60  feet  long,  forty-three  kilns  calculated 
to  burn  45,000  to  110,000  bricks  per  kiln,  or 
to  burn  at  one  time  3,510,000  bricks.  There 
are  further  in  this  establishment  infant  schools 
for  120  children,  a hospital  for  fifty-two  beds, 
besides  a tool  workshop,  a wheelwright’s  and 
carpenter’s  6hop,  and  also  the  great  watering 
and  kneading  pits  for  red  and  white  orna- 
mental bricks.  On  all  the  sections  there  are 
the  requisite  dwellings  for  the  officials  and 
workmen,  besides  the  carmen’s  stabling  for 
about  300  horses.  Lastly,  there  are  eight  places 
for  cooking  and  selling  liquor.  The  six  other 
brick  factories  are  provided  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  the  amount  of  money  turned  over 
in  all  the  brick  business  amounts  to  about 
1,800,000  florins  C.  M.,  and  the  capital  em- 
ployed to  600,000  florins  C.  M.  The  an- 
nual production  of  bricks  and  tiles  reaches 


107,150,090,  and  4,880  persons  are  employed 
in  their  manufacture.” 

From  Belgium  there  are  also  some  good 
bricks. 

In  the  French  machinery-department  there 
is  a machine  for  making  hollow  bricks  worth 
examination.  Each  brick  is  divided  internally 
by  three  upright  and  three  horizontal  partitions 
into  sixteen  cells. 

The  retorts  in  the  French  department  can- 
not be  compared  with  those  we  have  mentioned 
amongst  the  English. 

Messrs.  Yirebent  exhibit  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  artificial  stone,  which  will  be 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  These 
are  equal  to  anything  of  the  sort  in  the  col- 
lection. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  a terra-cotta  font  not 
without  merit. 

Amongst  the  foreign  mineral  manufactures 
we  should  notice  the  chimney-pieces,  chairs, 
doors,  &c.,  of  malachite  and  metal  exhibited  in 
the  Russian  department,  which  show  the 
affluence  in  Russia  of  a material  regarded  by 
us  as  rare.  The  art  shown  in  these  works  is 
not  of  a high  order : the  labour  expended  on 
them  has  been  very  great.  The  folding-doors, 
for  example,  occupied,  we  are  told,  sixty  men 
for  a whole  year.  The  pieces  of  malachite  are 
put  together  so  skilfully,  that  the  joins  are 
scarcely  discoverable.* 

Enough,  however,  for  the  present. 


ON  VENTILATION  BY  THE  PARLOUR 
FIRE.f 

The  term  Ventilation  does  not  strictly 
imply  what  we  intend  by  its  use  in  reference 
to  buildings  used  as  dwelling-houses,  or  other- 
wise for  the  occupation  of  breathing  creatures. 
To  ventilate  is  defined  “ to  fan  with  wind  •” 
but  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  houses 
and  other  enclosed  buildings  are  made  is 
shelter  from  the  wind.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  wind  is  but  air  in  motion,  and  we  can 
only  live  in  air,  air  may  not  be  shut  out  of  our 
houses,  though,  for  comfort’s  sake,  we  refuse 
to  admit  it  in  the  active  state  of  wind.  But 
in  doing  this,— in  shutting  out  the  wind, — we 
are  apt  to  put  ourselves  upon  a short  allow- 
ance of  air,  and  to  eke  out  the  short  allowance 
by  using  the  same  air  over  and  over  again. 

There  is  a broad  line  of  distinction,  indeed, 
to  be  drawn  between  in-door  and  out-door 
ventilation;  for  although  the  principles  upon 
which  nature  proceeds  are  the  same,  the  ope- 
ration is  influenced  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  process  may  be  carried  on. 
Whether  it  be  on  the  hill-side,  open  to  the 
winds  of  heaven,  or  in  a close  room  from  which 
all  draught  of  air  is  excluded,  the  expired 
breath,  as  it  leaves  the  nostrils  heated  by  the 
fire  in  the  lungs,  rises,  or  seeks  to  rise,  above 
their  level,  and  may  not  be  again  inhaled. 
Out  of  doors  the  cooler  or  less  heated  air  of 
the  lower  level  presents  itself  for  respiration 
unaffected  by  the  spent  exhaled  air,  but  in  a 
close  apartment  the  whole  body  of  included 
air  must  soon  be  affected  by  whatever  process 
any  portion  of  it  may  have  undergone.  The 
process  by  which  Nature  carries  off  spent  air, 
purifies,  and  returns  it  uncontaminated,  is- 
thus  checked  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  place  ourselves  within-doors.  All 
our  devices  for  shelter  from  the  weather,  and 
for  domestic  convenience  and  comfort,  tend  to 
prevent  the  process  provided  by  Nature  from 
taking  effect  according  to  the  intention  in 
that  respect  of  the  Creator.  We  not  only  con- 
fine ourselves,  indeed,  and  pen  up  air  in  low 
and  close  rooms,  but  we  introduce  fire  by 
which  to  warm  the  enclosed  air:  wanting 
light  within  our  dwellings  when  daylight  fails, 
we  introduce  another  sharer  in  the  pent-up  air 
of  our  rooms,  being  fire  indeed,  in  another 

* ,^,ussian  parquetry  for  floors  is  very  excellent, 
t Read  by  Professor  Hosking  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain,  May  23. 


form,  but  generally  under  such  circumstances, 
that  it  not  only  abstracts  from  the  quantity, 
but  injures  the  quality  of  what  may  remain. 
But  fire,  whether  in  the  animal  system,  in  the 
grate,  or  in  the  lamp,  cannot  long  endure  the  I 
imagined  limitation  of  air.  There  must  be  I 
access  of  air — of  vital  air — by  some  channel  or 
other,  or  the  fire  will  go  out. 

An  open  fire  in  the  grate  must,  however, 
have  a vent  for  some  of  its  results,  or  it  will  i 
be  so  disagreeable  a companion  that  its  pre-  j 
sence  could  not  be  endured,  even  so  long  as  I 
the  most  limited  quantity  of  air  would  last ; 
and  the  fire  will  compel  the  descent  of  air  by  | 
the  vent  commonly  supplied  under  the  name  | 
of  a flue — a chimney  flue— to  render  its  pre-  I 
sence  tolerable  in  a closed  room,  if  a supply  be 
not  otherwise  obtainable.  But  as  the  outer 
air  at  the  higher  level  of  the  top  of  a chimney, 
because  of  the  rarity  of  the  air  in  and  above 
the  flue,  responds  to  the  demand  of  the  fire 
less  easily  than  the  lower  air,  or  that  at  and 
about  the  level  of  the  fire ; and  the  lower  air, 
or  air  at  the  lower  levels,  forces  its  way  in, 
therefore,  by  any  opening  it  can  find  or  make 
— through  the  joints  of  the  flooring  boards 
and  under  the  skirtings — the  supply  passing  J 
first  up  or  down  the  hollow  lathed  and  plas- 
tered partitions,  sometimes  even  up  from  the  j 
drains  and  through  the  joints  under  and  I 
about  the  doors  and  windows ; if  these  chan-  \ 
nels  do  not  exist,  as  they  may  not  when  the  | 
joiners’  work  and  the  plastering  are  good,  or  \ 
when  the  open  joints  referred  to  are  stopped  I 
up  by  any  means, — the  fire  smokes,  and  every  j 
known  means  of  curing  the  chimney  failing,  | 
means  are  sought  of  obtaining  heat  without  | 
the  offending  fire.  Ventilation  is  not  thought  I 
of  yet. 

The  open  fire  may  be  made  to  give  place  to  I 
the  close  stove  or  to  hot  air  pipes,  to  hot  water  | 
pipes,  or  to  steam  pipes — which  make  hot  the  t 
air  about  them  in  a close  room  without  caus-  | 
ing  draughts.  But  the  warmth  obtained  in  j 
pipes,  is  costly  under  any  circumstances.  Air  I 
does  not  take  up  heat  freely,  unless  it  be  r 
driven  and  made  to  pass  freely  over  the  heated  i 
surface;  and  there  being  little  or  no  draught  0 
in  connexion  with  heated  bodies,  such  as  close  f 
stoves  and  hot  pipes,  the  heat  from  them  is  | 
not  freely  diffused,  and  is  not  wholesome.  I 
There  is,  with  all  the  expense,  no  ventilation. 

Stoves  and  hot  pipes  are,  moreover,  exceed-  | 
ingly  dangerous  inmates  in  respect  of  fire,  i 
Such  things  are  the  most  frequent  causes,  l 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  fires  in  buildings.  [ 
Placed  upon,  or  laid  among  or  about  the  tim-  [ 
bers  and  other  wood-work  of  hollow  floors  t 
and  hollow  partitions,  and  in  houses  with  l 
wooden  stairs,  more  conflagrations  are  occa-  | 
sioned  by  hot  pipes  and  stoves,  than  by  any  r 
thing  else,  and  perhaps  more  than  by  all  other  [ 
things  together. 

Open  stoves  with  in-draught  of  air  warmed  I 
by  being  drawn  quickly  (when  it  is  drawn  I 
quickly)  overheated  surfaces  may  be  made  I 
part  of  a system  of  safe  and  wholesome  in-  [ 
door  ventilation  ; but  to  be  perfect  there  must  t 
be  also  out-draught  with  jmiver  to  compel  the  | 
exit  of  spent  or  otherwise  unwholesome  air.  I 
But  the  arrangements  for  and  connected  with  l 
such  stoves  are  special,  and  therefore  costly,  l 
unless  the  buildings  in  which  they  may  be  [ 
employed  have  been  adapted  in  building  to  re-  | 
ceive  them.  An  in-draught  stove  may  how- 
ever be  applied  with  great  advantage  as  it  re- 
gards the  general  warmth  and  ventilation,  in 
the  lowest  story  of  any  house,  if  there  be  com- 
pelled out-draught  at  the  highest  level  to  which 
it  will  naturally  direct  itself  if  it  be  not  re- 
tained, so  that  the  in-draughted  air,  tempered 
as  it  enters,  may  be  drawn  out  as  it  becomes 
spent,  or  otherwise  contaminated. 

But  this  must  be  considered  in  all  endea-  j 
vours  to  effect  in-door  ventilation,  or  the  en- 
deavour will  fail.  The  air  must  be  acted  upon, 
and  not  be  left,  or  be  expected,  to  act  of  itself, 
and  to  pass  in  or  out  as  may  be  desired,  merely 
because  ways  of  ingress  and  egress  are  made 
for  it.  Make  a fire  in  a room,  or  apply  an  i' 

air-pump  to  the  room,  and  the  outer  , 

air  will  respond  to  the  power  exerted  by 
either  by  any  course  that  may  be  open 
to  it,  and  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
may  be  consumed  or  ejected  ; but  open  a win-  1 
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dow  in  an  otherwise  close  room,  and  no  air 
will  enter : no  air  can  enter,  indeed,  unless 
force  be  applied  as  with  a bellows,  whereby  as 
much  may  be  driven  out  as  is  driven  in,  with 
the  effect  only  of  diluting  not  of  purifying. 
Even  at  that  short  season  of  the  year  in  which 
windows  may  be  freely  opened,  unless  windows 
are  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  the  processes  of 
out-door  ventilation  being  carried  on  through 
them  by  a thorough  draught  from  low  levels 
to  high  levels,  open  windows  are  not  sufficient 
to  effect  thorough  in-door  ventilation.  There 
must  for  this  purpose  be  in  every  room  a way 
by  which  a draught  can  be  obtained,  and  this 
draught  must  take  effect  upon  the  most  im- 
pure air  of  the  room,  which  is  that  of  the 
highest  level.  The  chimney  opening  may 
supply  a way  at  a low  level,  and  a draught 
may  be  established  between  it  and  the  window, 
but  the  air  removed  from  the  room  by  such  a 
draught  is  not  necessarily  the  spent  or  foul 
air.  But  make  an  opening  into  the  chimney 
flue  near  the  highest  level  in  the  room,  that  is 
to  say,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  ceiling,  and  if 
a draught  be  established  between  the  window 
and  the  flue  by  this  opening  the  ventilation  is 
complete ; that  is  to  say  again,  if  there  be 
draught  enough  in  the  chimney  flue  from  any 
cause  to  induce  an  up-current  through  it,  or  if 
there  be  motion  of  the  external  air  to  drive  the 
air  in  at  the  window  and  force  an  up-current 
through  the  flue. 

Windows  may  not  be  put  open  in  the  long 
enduring  colder  season,  however,  and  for  the 
same  reason  in-draughts  of  the  outer  air  by 
any  other  channel  are  offensive  and  injurious. 

To  open  a door  for  the  sake  of  air  is  but  a 
modification  of  opening  a window,  and,  if  the 
door  be  an  internal  one,  with  the  effect  of  ad- 
mitting already  enclosed,  and,  probably,  con- 
taminated air.  Means  of  efficient  in-door 
ventilation  must,  therefore,  be  independent  of 
windows  and  doors ; and  the  means  should  be 
such  as  will  lead  to  a result  at  once  wholesome 
and  agreeable. 

Many  plans  have  been  suggested,  and  some 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  of  warming  air, 
and  then  forcing  it  into,  or  drawing  it  through 
buildings,  and,  in  the  process  of  doing  so,  re- 
moving the  foul  or  spent  air  from  the  apart- 
ments to  which  it  may  be  applied.  Some  of 
these  plans  are  more  and  some  are  less  avail- 
able to  wholesome  and  agreeable  in-door  venti- 
lation, but  even  the  best  are  rather  adapted  to 
large  apartments,  such  as  those  of  hospitals, 
churches,  theatres,  and  assembly-rooms,  than 
to  private  dwelling-houses  in  which  the  rooms 
are  small  and  labour  and  cost  are  to  be 
economised. 

Plans  have  been  proposed,  too,  for  the 
economical  ventilation  of  dwelling-houses;  but 
they  seem  to  be  all  in  a greater  or  less  degree 
imperfect.  Ways  of  access  are  provided  in 
some  cases  for  the  outer  air  directly  to  the  fire 
in  every  apartment,  to  feed  the  fire,  and  in- 
l directly  to  ventilate  the  room ; way  of  egress  in 
addition  to  the  chimney  opening  and  the 
chimney  flue  being  sometimes  provided  for  the 
spent  air  of  the  room  ; sometimes,  indeed,  as 
i before  indicated,  by  an  opening  into  the 
chimney  flue  near  the  ceiling.  A direct  in- 
1 draught  of  cold  air  is  not  agreeable,  and  it  may 
t be  pernicious,  but  if  the  outer  air  become  warm 
: in  its  way  to  the  inmates  of  the  room,  the  ob- 
jection to  its  directness  ceases.  If,  however, 
lthe  warmth  is  imparted  to  it  with  foulness,  the 
) process  does  not  fulfil  the  condition  as  to 
i wholesomeness,  and  this  is  the  case  when  the 
i outer  air  is  admitted  at  or  near  to  the  ceiling 
( to  take  up  warmth  from  the  spent  and  heated 
[ atmosphere  of  the  higher  levels.  Having 
i undergone  this  process,  it  is  not  the  fresh  air 
Ithat  comes  warmed  to  the  inmates,  but  a mix- 
iture  of  fresh  and  foul  air  that  cannot  be  agree- 
il able  to  any  inmate  conscious  of  the  nature  of 
lthe  compound. 

The  endeavour  on  the  present  occasion  is  to 
ilshow  how  the  familiar  fire  of  an  apartment 
rmay  be  made  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  obtain  in-door  ventilation,  to  the  extent 
itat  least  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  fire  may 
xbe  maintained,  and  while  it  is  maintained. 

A fire  in  an  ordinary  grate  establishes  a 
hdraught  in  the  flue  over  it  with  power  accord- 
ing to  its  own  intensity,  and  it  acts  with  the 


same  effect,  at  least,  upon  the  airVithin  its 
reach,  for  the  means  which  enable  it  to  esta- 
blish and  keep  up  the  draught  in  the  flue.  The 
fire  necessarily  heats  the  grate  in  which  it  is 
kept  up,  and  the  materials  of  which  grates  are 
composed  being  necessarily  incombustible,  and 
being  also  ready  recipients  and  conductors  of 
heat,  they  will  impart  heat  to  whatever  may  be 
brought  into  contact  with  them. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  case  containing  the 
body  of  the  grate  is  set  on  an  iron  or  stone 
hearth  in  the  chimney  recess,  free  of  the  sides 
and  back,  except  as  to  the  joints  in  front.  Let 
all  communication  between  the  chamber  so 
formed  about  the  back  and  sides  of  the  grate  and 
the  chimney  flue  be  shut  off  by  an  iron  plate, 
open  only  for  the  register  flap  or  valve  over 
the  fire  itself.  External  air  is  to  be  admitted 
to  the  closed  chambers  thus  obtained  about  the 
grate  by  a tube  or  channel  leading  through  the 
nearest  and  most  convenient  outer  wall  of  the 
building,  and  between  the  joists  of  the  floor  of 
the  room,  to  and  under  the  outer  hearth  or 
slab  before  the  fire,  and  so  to  and  under  the 
back  hearth,  in  which  sufficient  holes  may  be 
made  to  allow  the  air  entering  by  the  tube  or 
channel  to  rise  into  the  chamber  about  the 
fire-box  or  grate.  Openings  taking  any  form 
that  may  be  agreeable  are  to  be  made  through 
the  cheeks  of  the  grate  into  the  air  chamber  at 
the  level  of  the  hearth.  In  this  manner  will 
be  provided  a free  inlet  for  the  outer  air  to  the 
fire-place  and  to  the  fire,  and  of  the  facility  so 
provided  the  fire  will  readily  avail  itself,  to  the 
abolition  of  all  illicit  draughts.  But  the  air,  in 
passing  through  the  air  chamber  in  its  way 
to  the  fire  which  draws  it,  is  drawn  over 
the  heated  surfaces  of  the  grate,  and  it  thus 
becomes  warmed,  and  in  that  condition  it 
reaches  the  apartment. 

An  upright  metal  plate  set  up  behind  the 
openings  through  the  cheeks  of  the  grate,  but 
clear  of  them,  will  bend  the  current  of  warmed 
air  in  its  passage  through  the  inlet  holes,  and 
thus  compel  the  fire  to  allow  what  is  not  neces- 
sary to  it  to  pass  into  the  room;  and  if  the 
opening  over  the  fire  to  the  flue  be  reduced  to 
the  real  want  of  the  fire,  the  consumption  of 
air  by  the  fire  will  not  be  so  great  as  may  be 
supposed,  and  there  will  remain  a supply  of 
tempered  air  waiting  only  an  inducement  to 
enter  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  apart- 
ment. An  opening  directly  from  the  room 
into  the  flue  upon  which  the  fire  is  acting  with 
a draught  more  or  less  strong,  at  a high  level 
in  the  room,  will  afford  this  inducement : it 
will  allow  the  draught  in  the  flue  to  act  upon 
the  heated  and  spent  air  under  the  ceiling,  and 
draw  it  off ; and  in  doing  so  will  induce  a flow 
of  the  fresh  and  tempered  air  from  about  the 
body  of  the  grate  into  the  room. 

The  mode  thus  indicated  of  increasing  the 
effect  of  the  familiar  fire,  and  making  it  sub- 
servient to  the  important  function  of  free  and 
wholesome  ventilation,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
mere  suggestion,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
made.  It  has  been  in  effective  operation  for 
six  or  seven  years,  and  is  found  to  answer 
well  with  the  simple  appliances  referred  to. 
But  it  is  the  mode  and  the  principle  of  action 
that  it  is  desired  to  recommend,  and  not  the 
appliances,  since  persons  more  skilled  in  me- 
chanical contrivances  than  the  author  professes 
to  be,  may  probably  be  able  to  devise  others 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.* 

The  mode  referred  to  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilating apartments  by  their  own  fires  is  most 
easy  of  application,  and  in  houses  of  all  kinds, 
great  and  small,  old  and  new,  and  as  the 
warmth  derived  from  the  fire  in  any  case 
comes  directly  by  the  in-draughted  air,  as  well 
as  by  radiation  of  heat  into  the  air  of  the 
apartment,  fuel  is  economized.  If  the  register 
flap  be  made  to  open  and  shut,  by  any  means 
which  give  easy  command  over  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  opened  more  or  less  according  to  the 
occasion,  and  this  be  attended  to,  the  economy 
will  be  assured ; for  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
leave  the  same  space  open  over  the  fire  after 
the  steam  and  smoke  arising  from  fresh  fuel 
have  been  thrown  off,  as  may  be  necessary 
immediately  after  coaling.  The  opening  by 

* The  appliances  used  by  Mr.  Hoskiug  will  be  found 
more  fully  described  in  his  “ Healthy  Homes,”  published 
by  Mr.  Murray. 


the  register  valve  into  the  flue  may  be  reduced 
when  the  smoke  has  been  thrown  off  so  as  to 
check  the  draught  of  air  through  the  fire,  and 
greatly  to  increase  the  draught  by  the  upper 
opening  into  the  flue,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ventilation  and  to  the  saving  of  fuel,  while  the 
heat  from  the  incandescent  fuel  will  be  thereby 
rather  increased  than  diminished. 

Moreover  the  system  being  applicable  in  the 
cottage  of  the  labourer,  as  fully  and  as  easily 
as  in  the  better  appointed  dwellings  of  those 
who  need  not  economize  so  closely  as  labour- 
ing people  are  obliged  to  economize,  the 
warmed  air  about  the  grate  in  a lower  room 
may  be  conveyed  directly  from  the  air-chamber 
about  the  grate,  by  a metal  or  pot  pipe,  up  the 
chimney-flue,  and  be  delivered  in  any  upper- 
room  next  to  the  same  flue  and  requiring 
warmth  and  ventilation,  the  process  of  venti- 
lation applied  to  the  lower  room  being  appli- 
cable to  the  upper  room  also. 

The  indicated  means  by  which  winter  ven- 
tilation is  obtained  are  not  of  course  equally 
efficient  in  summer,  for  the  draught  of  the 
fire  is  wanting ; but  the  inlet  at  the  low  level 
for  fresh  air,  and  the  outlet  for  the  spent  air  at 
the  upper  level,  continuing  always  open,  the 
heat  which  the  flue  will  in  most  cases  retain 
through  the  summer  aided  by  that  of  the  sun’s 
rays  upon  the  chimney  top,  secures  a certain 
amount  of  up-draught,  which  is  not  without 
its  effect  upon  the  in-draught  by  the  lower 
inlet,  even  when  windows  and  doors  are  shut. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  the  air  drawn  into 
any  house  for  the  purpose  of  in-door  ventila- 
tion need  not  be  other  than  that  which  would 
enter  by  the  windows  of  the  same  house,  it 
may  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  air  heretofore  spoken 
of  as  fresh  and  pure.  “ Fresh  ” and  “ pure  ” 
applied  to  air  must  be  taken  to  mean  the 
freshest  and  purest  immediately  obtainable, 
and  that  will  be  the  same  whether  it  be  drawn 
in  through  a grated  hole  in  a wall,  or  by  a 
glazed  opening  close  by  it  in  the  same  wall. 
But  it  is  a fair  subject  for  inquiry  whether, — 
speaking  in  London  to  Londoners, — the  air 
about  our  houses  in  London  is  as  pure — or  as 
free  from  impurity— as  it  might  be. 

The  out-door  ventilation  of  large  towns  may 
be  taken  to  be  more  complete  above  the  tops 
of  the  houses  and  of  their  chimneys  than  it  is, 
or,  perhaps,  can  be,  among  and  about  the 
houses  : — the  processes  of  Nature  are  there 
not  only  unchecked,  but  are  in  fact  aided  by 
the  heat  thrown  up  by  the  chimneys  into  the 
upper  air,  and  impurities  which  can  be  passed 
off'  by  chimney  flues,  will  be  more  certainly 
and  more  effectually  removed  and  changed  by 
Nature’s  chemistry,  than  if  they  are  kept  down 
to  fester  under  foot  and  to  exhale  in  our 
streets  and  about  our  doors  and  windows. 

At  this  time  every  endeavour  is  made  to 
provide  for  removing  from  our  dwellings  all 
excrementitious  matter,  and  all  soluble  refuse, 
by  drains  into  sewers,  and  so  by  the  sewers  to 
some  outfall  for  discharge.  The  drain  neces- 
sarily falls  towards  the  sewer,  and  the  sewer 
again  to  its  outfall,  and  the  sullage  or  soil 
drainage  being  rendered  liquid,  thus  passes  in 
the  usual  course.  But  the  usages  and  the  neces- 
sities of  civilized  life  cause  a large  proportion  of 
the  liquid  refuse  from  dwelling-houses  to  pass 
off  in  a heated  state,  or  to  be  followed  by  hot 
water  arising  from  culinary  processes,  and 
from  washing  in  all  its  varieties.  The  heat  so 
entering  the  drains  causes  the  evolution  of 
fetid  and  noxious  gases  from  the  matters  which 
go  with,  or  have  gone  before,  the  hot  water; 
and  with  these  gases  house  drains,  almost 
always,  and  sewers  commonly,  stand  charged. 
They  are  light  fluids  and  do  not  go  dowm  with 
the  heavy  liquid  matters  from  which  they  have 
been  evolved,  but  they  seek  to  rise,  and  con- 
stantly do  rise  in  almost  every  house  through 
imperfections  or  derangements  of  the  flaps  and 
traps  which  are  intended  to  keep  them  down;  but 
which  only,  when  they  do  act,  compel  some  of 
the  foul  air  to  enter  the  sewers,  and  there  to 
seek  outlet  to  the  upper  air  which  they  find  by 
the  gulley  gratings  in  the  streets. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  perhaps,  that  too  muck 
attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  scour  of 
sewers  by  water,  but  it  is  most  certain  that  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  con- 
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siderations  last  stated,  for  nothing  has  been 
done  to  relieve  the  drains  and  sewers  of  their 
worst  offence.  The  evolution  of  foul  and 
noxious  gases  in  the  drains  is  certainly  not 
prevented  by  scouring  the  sewers.  In  the 
mean  time  the  poison  exists  underfoot,  and 
exudes  at  every  pregnable  point  within  and 
about  our  houses,  and  it  rises  at  every  grating 
in  our  streets,  though  the  senses  may  become 
dull  to  them  by  constant  suffering. 

Now  this  is  an  evil  which  can  be  greatly 
ameliorated,  if  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  wholly 
cured  ; but  it  is  by  a process  that  to  be  effec- 
tive must  be  general,  and  therefore,  it  must  be 
added,  compulsory.  The  process  is  of  fami- 
liar application  in  the  ventilation  of  mines, 
and  particularly  of  coal  mines.  An  up- 

cast shaft  containing  a common  chimney 
Hue  carried  up  at  the  back  of  every  house,  and 
connected  with  the  house- drains  at  their 
highest  level,  would  give  vent  to  the  foul  air  in 
the  drains,  and  discharge  it  into  the  upper  air. 
The  foul  air  evolved  by  heat  expands,  and 
expanding  it  rises,  and  rising  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  cold  air  settling  down  by  the  gulley 
gratings  in  the  streets,  thus  constituting  their 
inlets  downcast  shafts,  and  the  sewers  and 
drains  themselves  channels  for  the  currents 
• setting  to  the  up-cast  shafts,  by  which  they 
would  be  relieved.  The  down  draught  into 
the  sewers  would  carry  with  it  much  soot  and 
fine  dust,  which  would  settle  upon  the  liquid 
current  and  pass  off  with  it,  and  so  remove 
some  of  the  tangible  as  well  as  the  intangible 
impurities,  before  referred  to,  from  the  air  in 
our  streets  and  about  our  houses. 

Much  in  this  way  might  be  effected  by  the 
aid  of  causes  in  constant  operation,  but  if  the 
up-cast  shaft  to  every  house  were  also  a fire- 
flue,  or  were  only  aided  by  the  draught  of  a 
neighbouring  fire,  the  up-current  would  be 
sufficient  not  only  to  prevent  the  house  drains 
from  retaining  foul  air,  but  the  foul  air  would 
be  thrown  off  into  the  upper  air  with  belter 
effect  and  be  dissipated  innocuously  and  with- 
out offence,  instead  of  steaming  as  it  now  does 
from  the  sewers  into  the  air  where  it  cannot 
be  avoided.  W.  Hosking. 


PUBLIC  MEETING  ON  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

A public  meeting  of  architects  was  held  on 
the  6tli  inst.  in  the  Hall  of  Lyon’s  Inn,  to 
adopt  certain  resolutions,  with  a view  to  pre- 
pare a code  of  regulations  to  be  mutually 
binding  on  competing  architects  and  commit- 
tees of  selection,  so  as  ultimately  to  remove 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  of 
architectural  competition. 

Mr.  G.  Godwin  presided. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  although  there 
were  many  in  London  better  qualified  than 
himself  to  preside  over  the  meeting,  he  had 
thought  it  best  to  waive  all  hesitat  on  in  com- 
plying with  the  committee’s  request,  and, 
however  imperfect  his  qual  fications,  he  hoped 
they  would  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  He 
himself  had  little  to  do  with  competitions,  and 
had,  therefore,  no  personal  motive  in  coming 
forward  on  the  occasion.  The  few  competi- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  engaged  had  each 
its  moral.  One  was  the  case  of  a public 
hospital.  A sum  was  there  stipulated  for 
the  cost  of  the  building,  and  on  inquiring  of 
the  secretary  if  fuller  and  more  elaborate 
design,  involving  greater  expense,  would  be 
received,  he  had  been  gravely  assured  that  it 
would  not.  He  had,  therefore,  on  that  oc- 
casion, restricted  his  plans,  and  in  the  end 
a design  was  selected  which  cost  three  times 
the  sum  stipulated.  In  another  instance, — 
a very  large  establishment,  — the  selected 
design  was  preferred  to  his  own  mainly  on 
the  question  of  expense;  but  the  building  car- 
ried out  had  cost  more  than  double  the  amount 
stated  by  the  author.  The  meeting,  however, 
were  familiar  with  these  experiences.  The  evils 
competition  had  produced  were  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  chicanery,  the  deceit,  the  bad  feel- 
ing heartburnings,  and  anxiety  which  they 
induced,  would  make,  if  told,  a melancholy 
story.  And  what  was  the  result?  The  pub- 
lic, finding  that  architects  had  so  long  been 
givmg  their  labours  for  nothing,  had  come  to 


the  conclusion  that  that  nothiny  was  actually 
the  worth  of  those  labours.  A gentleman  had 
called  on  him  with  a design  for  a summer- 
house, complaining  of  the  scandalous  imposition 
of  an  architect  in  charging  him  three  guineas  for 
it ! He  could  not  beconvinced  of  the  moderation 
of  the  charge,  but  wishing  to  show  the  design 
to  his  friends  had  afterwards  no  hesitation  in 
paying/owr  guineas  to  a lithographer,  formerely 
copying  it  on  the  stone ! This  was  a proof  I 
of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  as  to 
the  value  of  design.  Architects,  however, 
themselves  were  much  to  blame,  when 
premiums  of  10/.,  as  for  a workhouse  at 
Stockton,  51.  for  a Town  Hall  at  Colchester, 
and  three  guineas  for  the  Corn  Exchange  at 
East  Retford,  were  eagerly  responded  to.  If  a 
man  offered  five  guineas  for  the  best  legal 
opinion  on  any  question  for  which  ten  would 
be  charged  in  the  regular  way,  he  would  be 
considered  mad.  What  would  the  College  of 
Physicians  say  to  the  offer  of  half  a guinea 
for  the  best  medical  opinion  in  a doubtful 
case?  Yet  architects  were  daily  treated  so, 
and  the  offers  were  replied  to  by  so  many 
designs  that  the  committees  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  with  them, — and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Peel  Testimonial,  at  Salford,  not  only 
thought,  but  stated  that  they  were  doing  a 
service  to  the  architects,  by  keeping  all  the 
designs,  and  hanging  them  up  in  the  Literary 
Institution.  Under  these  circumstances,  some 
persons  had  argued  that  architects  should 
abandon  competition  altogether.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  agree  in  the  propriety  of  that 
advice.  Competition  gave  the  means  of 
coming  forward  to  young  and  unknown 
talent,  which  might  otherwise  be  long  kept 
down.  The  evil  was  rather  in  its  mal- 
administration, and  its  remedy  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  architects  themselves.  The  main 
difficulty  was  in  the  ignorance  of  the  judges. 
It  had  happened  to  him,  as  it  had  no  doubt  to 
many  of  them,  to  be  called  upon  to  examine 
and  adjudicate  upon  designs ; and  it  was  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  task.  Yet  the  gentlemen  who 
were  usually  the  judges  of  these  matters  at  cnee 
detected  the  best  plans,  or  in  some  cases  the 
plans  of  their  sons  or  relatives,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  decided  in  less  than  no  time.  Even 
a professional  tribunal  was  not  always  satis- 
factory, and  however  annoying  it  might  be  to 
some,  he  could  not  but  refer  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  tribunal  appointed  in  the  matter  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  which,  with  the  highest 
respect  for  these  gentlemen  individually,  he 
could  not  but  feel  had  done  great  harm  to  the 
cause  of  competition.  The  first  requisites  in 
competitions  were  clear  instructions,  and  the 
rejection  of  all  designs  which  did  not  adhere 
t > these  instructions.  Above  all  things,  com- 
mittees were  bound  to  reject  any  design 
which  could  not  be  carried  out  for  the  stipu- 
lated sum.  As  to  an  exact  estimate,  he  had 
always  maintained  that  this  should  not  be  ex- 
pected from  an  architect  unless  he  were  paid 
for  preparing  it.  To  do  so  accurately  often 
cost  more  than  was  offered  for  the  whole  design, 
specification,  and  everything  besides ; neverthe- 
less, committees  were  bound  not  to  select  de- 
signs not  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
stipulated  terms.  In  the  case  of  King’s  College 
Hospital  recently, — and  in  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  four  or  five  years  ago, — several 
architects  were  applied  to  for  designs,  and  all 
of  them  were  paid  ; the  author  of  the  best 
being  engaged  to  carry  out  the  work.  That 
was  the  fairest  course,  and  those  who  wished 
to  profit  by  the  talent  of  many  architects  ought 
in  justice  to  pay  them  all, — at  least  the  money 
out  of  pocket.  The  stipulations  for  the  King’s 
College  Hospital  competition  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Professor  Hosking,  whose  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  competitions  were  well  known, 
and  he  (the  chairman)  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  testimony  to  Mr.  Hosking’s  en- 
deavours to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  present  meeting  would  do  much 
good  if  it  only  led  committees  to  feel  that 
architects  were  badly  treated,  and  in  fact 
robbed,  by  being  induced  to  devote  weeks  and 
months  to  the  preparation  of  designs  which 
the  judges  were  manifestly  incompetent  to 
decide  upon.  He  hoped,  however,  they 


should  do  much  more.  The  resolutions  they 
might  adopt  would  be  widely  disseminated,  , 
and  if  they  could  induce  the  members  of  the  u 
Institute,  of  the  Architectural  Association,  and  ll 
of  the  provincial  societies,  to  agree  never  to  U 
compete,  unless  the  main  conditions  they  p 
adopted  were  complied  with,  they  would  pro-  j. 
duce  a much  more  wholesome  state  of  things  |i 
than  the  present.  He  hoped  the  elder  mem- 
bers  of  the  profession,  although  not  interested  3 
in  the  question  themselves,  would  come  for-  [« 
ward  to  aid  in  obtaining  a satisfactory  adjust-  i« 
ment  of  it.  It  had  been  truly  said  that  “ when  li 
every  man  was  his  own  end,  things  would  J 
come  to  a very  bad  end but  he  was  confi-  U 
dent  architects  in  general  had  not  such  an  ex- 
clusive  regard  for  their  individual  interests,  li 
and  would  look  beyond  themselves.  Without  j 
further  detaining  the  meeting,  he  would  call  I 
upon  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  William  Young,  L 
to  state  the  intended  course  of  the  proceedings,  u 

Mr.  Young  said,  the  association  had,  nearly  two  H 
years  ago,  nominated  from  its  own  members  a sub- 
committee, to  consider  the  best  mode  of  carrying  ta 
into  practical  effect  the  advice  given  to  architects  in  pi 
the  Report  on  Public  Competitions  issued  by  the  p 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ; and  with  the  a 
assembling  of  the  present  meeting  the  duties,  and  in  p 
! fact,  the  existence  of  that  committee  would  termi-  U 
I nate.  Its  deliberations  had  resulted  in  the  publica-  [1 
| tion  of  a printed  report,  recommending  the  con-  l] 
vening  of  the  present  meeting,  and  a code  of  regu-  [j 
lalions  for  the  management  of  architectural  II 
competitions,  carefully  based  upon  the  printed  B 
report  of  the  Institute  referred  to.  The  code  had  n 
been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  was  now  U 
pretty  well  known,  so  that  it  was  sufficient  to  simply  to 
allude  to  the  gratifying  fact  of  its  having  been  taken  n 
up  by  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects,  and  its  pro-  4 
visions  more  or  less  incorporated,  in  a valuable  d 
| code  of  “ propositions”  drawn  up  by  that  society,  j 
! a second  edition  of  which  had  that  evening  been  | 
laid  before  the  meeting,  and  been  then,  as  he  under-  |] 
' stood,  brought  for  the  first  time  before  the  public.  J 
lie  proceeded  to  read  communications  which  had  u 
been  received  from  *the  Council  of  the  Royal  In-  l| 
! stitute  of  British  Architects,  and  from  the  Secre-  [| 
tary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Archite.  t . in  Ireland  ; | j 
from  fthe  Council  of  the  Bristol  Society  of  Archi-  1 
tects,  and  the  President  of  tte  Liverpool  Society  a 
of  Architects  ; and  read  extracts  from,  and  alluded  M 
to,  letters  received  from  various  architects,  practis-  II 
ing  in  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  amongst  I 
whom  were  Messrs.  Tite,  Bunnirg,  Grellier,  G.  R.  1 
French,  Joseph  Clarke,  James  Bell,  G.  Abbott,  and  ll 
Geo.  Morgan,  of  London  ; Messrs.  Gregan,  Cor-  ] 
bett,  Walters,  and  Spencer,  of  Manihester  ; Messrs,  a 
Pritchett,  of  York;  Ashworth,  of  Exeter;  I 
Mitchell,  of  Hertford;  Barnes,  of  Ipswich  ; Wig-  if 
ginton,  of  Derby  ; Kimpton,  of  Hertford  ; Which-  !| 
cord,  of  Maidstone;  Newman,  ofVentnor,  Isle  of 
Wight ; Barnes,  of  Dorchester  ; Stevens,  of  Ton-  4 
bridge  ; and  Billing,  of  Reading,  the  greater  part  jj 
of  whom  had  spontaneously  written  to  the  com-  j( 
mittee  on  findiug  that  the  present  meeting  in  ll 
London  was  contemplated.  He  then  gave  an  out-  || 
line  of  the  resolutions  that  would  be  submitted  to  >j 
the  meeting,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  that  .1 
evening  nominate  a public  Competitions  Committee  4 
to  bring  the  question  to  a close.  He  concluded  by  r( 
reminding  the  meeting  that,  as  the  Architectural  4 
Association  and  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects  |] 
had,  at  some  pecuniary  cost  and  great  pains,  accom-  4 
plished  the  present  promising  commencement  of  a ;| 
better  state  of  things,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  f] 
every  member  of  the  profession  who  really  desired  j] 
to  enhance  its  respectability,  to  manfully  aid  a h 
movement  so  well  begun,  and  to  contribute,  how-  |{ 
ever  slightly,  towards  the  expenses  which  the  public  j| 
committee  of  gentlemen  to  be  nominated  by  the  j| 
meeting  must  necessarily  incur. 

The  substance  of  the  report  made  by  the  com-  4 
mittee  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1839  ii 
was  read. 

Mr.  Fowler,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute  of  0 
British  Architects,  moved  the  first  resolution,  id 
adopting  that  report  as  the  basis  of  the  movement,  1 
and  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a satis-  j| 
factory  code  of  regulations.  The  speaker  said,  he  I 
had  attended  the  present  meeting,  feeling  that  it  4 
behoved  every  one  who  had  the  interest  of  the  pro-  li 
fession  at  heart,  to  come  forward  on  all  questions  |l 


* Quoted  in  The  Builder  of  May  31,  page  342. 
t This  communication  entered  very  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion of  competitions,  and  concluded  as  follows: — “ it  is, 
' however,  an  opinion  firmly  held  by  our  society  that,  with- 
I out  for  one  moment  disparaging  the  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  an  improved  management  of  competitions, 
no  means  will  be  found  effectual  to  establish  the  profession 
of  Architecture  upon  a fair  and  honourable  footing,  except 
I tho  institution  of  a college  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
| degrees  in  the  Art.” 
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affecting  its  welfare,  even  although  they  might  not 
thereby  pledge  themselves  to  any  particular  cause  of 
action.  He  had  been  a member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Institute  on  competitions,  and  had  thereby 
been  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
present  question.  Their  deliberations  indeed  had 
been  more  interesting  than  satisfactory.  Certainly 
a great  reform  was  needed,  not  only  in  the  conduct 
of  committees,  but  of  architects  themselves,  other- 
wise  they  might  seek  in  vain  for  any  improvement 
in  the  practice  of  competitions.  In  principle,  com- 
petition was  most  wholesome  and  desirable,  both 
for  the  public  and  the  profession.  It  had  broken 
down  the  monopoly  which  he  remembered  to  exist 
about  thirty  years  ago,  when  all  the  patronage  of 
public  works  was  confined  to  three  architects, 
under  the  title  of  the  “ Board  of  Works.”  Instead 
of  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  collective 
wisdom,  from  some  personal  feeling  the  members 
of  that  board  never  met  in  the  same  room  ; but 
dividing  the  metropolis  into  three  districts,  con- 
trived each  to  keep  to  himself  all  that  he  could  get 
in  his  own  territory.  To  ensure  honourable  and 
well-conducted  competition  was  their  present  ob- 
ject ; aud  the  first  requisites  were  clear  and  definite 
instructions,  and  a faithful  adherence  to  them. 
Ignorance  and  intrigue  too  often  lead  to  gross  in- 
justice ; but  if  architects  entered  into  competitions 
without  a fair  and  reasonable  prospect  that  justice 
would  be  done,  they  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
any  injury  which  they  might  suffer.  A certain 
amount  of  professional  assistance  was  essential  to 
committees,  as  generally  constituted.  The  respon- 
sibility should  rest  with  those  who  invited  the  com- 
petition, but  through  ignorance,  or  want  of  pre- 
caution, they  might  err, — perhaps  innocently.  The 
mere  preparation  of  a tabular  statement,  showing 
the  relative  characteristics  of  each  design,  might 
render  valuable  assistance  to  a committee.  He  re- 
membered an  instance  where  it  had  been  shown  by 
that  means,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  building 
was  actually  attached  to  the  lowest  estimate.  A jury 
deciding  in  a court  of  law  were  assisted  by  such 
evidence  on  both  sides  as  enabled  them  to  judge 
rightly,  and  made  them  inexcusable  if  they  judged 
wrong  ; and  committees  on  competitions  should  have 
the  same  advantages.  He  should  be  glad  if  the 
labours  of  the  proposed  committee  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  Fripp  seconded  the  resolution.  He  had 
come  from  Bristol  on  purpose  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, and  had  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  In- 
stitute’s report,  as  the  ground-work  of  future  mea- 
sures. His  only  wonder  was  that  it  had  not  been 
acted  upon  before.  Competition  he  feared  was 
much  worse  managed  in  the  country  than  in 
London  : at  all  events  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
it  was  in  his  own  district.  There,  however,  a 
partial  combination  among  architects, — refusing  to 
compete  unless  certain  conditions  were  adopted, — 
had  been,  in  one  instance  at  least,  successful.  But 
even  there  the  matter  was  not  decided  : a mixed 
committee  of  twelve  or  fourteen  builders,  sur- 
veyors, tradesmen,  and  “ gentlemen  of  taste,”  had 
selected  what,  to  a professional  man,  was  obviously 
the  most  expensive  design  submitted  to  them.  It 
was  notorious,  too,  that  such  a committee  could 
arrive  at  a decision  much  more  speedily  than  any 
three  architects.  Professional  advice,  therefore, 
was  essential ; and  he  would  refer  the  selection  to 
an  architect  solely, — still,  however,  making  the 
committee  responsible  for  adopting  or  rejecting  his 
decision. 

Mr.  Hall  said — The  resolution  proposed  assumed 
that  all  architects  were  agreed  on  the  principle  of 
competition.  That  question  was  in  some  degree 
evaded  by  the  report  of  the  institute.  He  was  him- 
self entirely  averse  to  competitions,  and  his  opinion 
was  strengthened  by  the  arguments  he  had  just 
heard.  With  regard  to  the  malpractices  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  there  was  no  fear  of  such  occur- 
rences in  the  present  day.  The  improved  state  of 
public  education,  and  the  exertions  of  the  press — 
especially  the  weekly  architectural  newspapers — 
would  effectually  prevent  these  abuses.  The  diffi- 
culties of  competition  began  with  the  framing  of  the 
instructions.  Sufficiently  copious  instructions,  such 
as  were  prepared  for  King’s  College  Hospital, 
could  only  be  made  out  by  one  who  was  qualified 
to  act  as  architect  to  the  building  ; and  who  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  man  employed.  The  more  pre- 
cise the  instructions,  the  more  were  the  suggestions 
of  competitors  cramped,  and  rendered  valueless. 
The  ignorance  of  committees  was  strikingly  shewn 
by  the  first  competition  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club.  After  two  days’  examination  of  the  draw- 
ings on  that  occasion,  he  (the  speaker)  was  quite 
unable  to  decide  upon  them  ; yet  he  had  no  doubt 
the  committee  had  then  made  their  selection.  And 
hence  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  committees  with 
professional  aid  ; for  no  architect  could  devote  the 
necessary  time  to  the  selection — in  the  case  of  exten- 
sive buildings — without  a high  remuneration.  The 


great  argumentagainst  competition  was,  that  it  tended 
to  introduce  a commercial  spirit  into  the  profession. 
Commerce,  certainly,  might  be  conducted  more 
honourably  than  it  generally  was  ; but  in  its  most 
perfect  state  proceedings  were  considered  right  and 
proper  between  competitors  in  trade,  which  pro- 
fessional men  could  only  regard  as  dishonourable 
and  discreditable.  Before  assenting,  therefore,  to 
the  principle  of  competition,  it  was  necessary  to 
assent  to  those  of  commerce  ; and  he  was  sorry  to 
say  some  architects,  by  so  eagerly  entering  into 
competitions,  did  act  upon  these  principles.  He 
had  heard  several  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
Northampton  Corn  Exchange  express  their  wonder 
that  architects  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
send  them  such  elaborate  coloured  drawings  for  so 
small  a premium.  He  regretted  he  had  so  imper- 
fectly expressed  his  views,  but,  in  the  hope  that  the 
meeting  would  not  separate  without  protesting 
against  the  principle  of  competition,  he  begged  to 
move  as  an  amendment,  “ That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  that  the  principle  of  competition,  as 
regards  architectural  designs,  is  erroneous  ; and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  profession 
who  is  anxious  to  advance  his  art,  and  make  it  con- 
ducive to  its  highest  objects  and  chief  results,  to 
discountenance  in  every  manner  the  continuance 
of  it.” 

The  amendment  having  been  ultimately  seconded, 

Mr.  G.  R.  French  said  he  rose  to  move  a fur- 
ther amendment.  He  thought  they  did  not  quite 
begin  at  the  beginning  ; and  in  order  to  do  so,  he 
wished  them  to  enunciate  a principle  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  last  proposition  ; dissenting,  as  he  did, 
entirely  from  that  view  of  the  question.  His  amend- 
ment, which  should  perhaps  be  rather  a substantive 
motion,  was,  “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
architectural  competition,  if  founded  upon  just  and 
honourable  proceedings,  is  advantageous  to  the 
public  and  the  profession.” 

Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Young,  although  approving  of  Mr.  French’s 
amendment,  thought  the  same  doctrine  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  Architects’  Institute, 
which  the  original  motion  proposed  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  thought  the  last  amendment 
necessary ; inasmuch  as  the  publication  of  the  ori- 
ginal motion,  without  the  report  on  which  it  was 
based,  would  not  convey  sufficient  information  to 
the  public. 

After  some  discussion, 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  be  sorry  if  the  first 
resolution  of  that  meeting  gave  so  direct  an  encou- 
ragement to  architectural  competition  under  all 
circumstances,  as  would  follow  from  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  French’s  amendment.  The  original  motion 
neither  approved  nor  dissented  from  the  principle  of 
competition;  but  taking  things  as  it  found  them, 
sought  for  the  best  means  of  remedying  the  evils 
which  it  recognised. 

Both  amendments,  put  seriatim,  were  negatived 
by  a large  majority,  and  the  original  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  code  of  regulations  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Architectural  Association,  copies  of 
which  had  been  circulated  in  the  room,  was  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hurst  then  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  arrange  definitely  a code  of  regulations 
to  be  submitted  to  a future  meeting.  This,  he  said, 
was  a question  in  which  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession  were  chiefly  interested.  It  was  impossible 
to  put  down  competition  altogether,  while  so  many 
members  of  the  profession  were  unemployed  ; there- 
fore, the  best  course  was  to  endeavour  to  improve 
it.  As  no  code  that  could  be  prepared  would  re- 
move every  difficulty,  he  would  urge  the  meeting 
not  to  cavil  about  details.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Institute  and  the  profession  at  large,  he  was  confi- 
dent much  good  might  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Boucher  seconded  the  resolution,  explain- 
ing that  all  the  suggestions  hitherto  received  would 
be  referred  to  the  proposed  committee,  who  would 
also  receive  suggestions  from  individuals. 

Mr.  John  Papworth  observed  that  he  feared  the 
preparation  of  a satisfactory  code  was  impracticable, 
as  was  evidently  the  feeling  of  the  profession,  by 
the  fact  that  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  eleven 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  Insti- 
tute’s Report.  By  refusing  to  compete  unless  the 
intended  code  was  adopted  by  committees,  architects 
would  shut  themselves  out,  and  leave  these  com- 
mittees to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  un- 
scrupulous men,  who  were  unable  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  profession.  It  was  absurd,  moreover, 
to  expect  that  architects  would  abstain  from  using 
the  influence  of  their  friends,  wherever  it  could  be 
brought  to  bear  in  their  favour.  He  thought, 
therefore,  the  contemplated  proceedings  had  not  a 
practical  tendency.  , 

Mr.  Young,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  believe, 
after  what  had  been  already  done,  and  the  encourage- 
ment already  received,  that  the  present  movement 


could  fall  to  the  ground.  “ Black  sheep  ” would 
always  be  found  ; but  building  committees  were 
very  tenacious  of  the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the 
profession  ; and  if  the  united  opinion  of  only  fifty 
good  men  could  be  obtained,  they  need  not  fear  the 
canvassing  or  touting  of  a few  black  sheep. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Wyatt,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Braithwaite,  a committee  was  named  ; and 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmeston,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Billing,  it  was  resolved  that  the  proceedings  be 
advertised. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  then 
moved  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Laxton. 
in  kinder  terms  than  we  can  print. 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  putting  the  resolution  to  the 
meeting,  said  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
more  of  the  senior  members  of  the  profession  pre- 
sent, but  their  absence  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  any 
discouragement ; because  professional  movements 
of  any  kind  never  originated  with  the  seniors. 
They,  indeed,  had  no  sufficient  motive  for  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  new  modes  of  practice  ; and  there- 
fore it  was  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  younger 
members  to  take  up  any  measures  in  which  energy 
and  activity  were  required.  The  juniors  were  not 
only  justified,  but  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  present  question,  as  they  were  most  interested 
in  obtaining  a better  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
labours.  He  trusted  that  would  be  the  result  of 
their  exertions,  and  if  they  pursued  their  object 
with  energy,  diligence,  and  integrity,  they  might 
be  sure  it  would  attract  the  attention  and  secure  the 
approbation  of  the  profession  at  large. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  thanking  the  meeting,  said,  he 
had  endeavoured,  for  some  years,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  to 
advance  worth,  and  maintain  truth  ; and  should 
strive  steadily  to  pursue  the  same  course.  He  con- 
fidently anticipated  a happy  issue  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, aided  as  they  were  by  all  the  influential 
bodies  in  the  profession. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Young  was  then  passed, 
and  a subscription  entered  into  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  meeting. 


A PICTURE  IN  THE  CITY. 

Your  paper,  as  well  as  many  others,  both 
weekly  and  daily,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
crypt  at  Guildhall,  and  of  a “ granite  bowl  of 
enormous  weight,”  which  may  be  seen  there. 
Pray  inform  the  public  that  there  is,  or  was, 
deposited  in  the  same  subterraneous  apart- 
ment, a large  historical  picture,  which  was, 
some  years  back,  an  object  of  much  notoriety, 
and  whose  history  and  adventures  may  be  re- 
garded amongst  romances  of  fact.  It  repre- 
sents the  memorable  conflict  between  the 
English  and  French  Armies  in  1415,  called 
“ The  Battle  of  Agincourt.”  It  was  painted  by 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  when  just  entering  into 
public  life  as  an  artist.  His  genius  and 
artistic  talents  attracted  great  notoriety  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  as  he  had  previously 
produced  and  exhibited  a large  picture  of  the 
Storming  of  Seringapatam,  more  than  200  feet 
in  length ; also  three  other  great  historical 
paintings.  These  works  not  only  astonished 
the  public,  but  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  whose  president,  Mr.  West,  Mr. 
Shee,  and  other  Academicians,  praised  them  as 
wonderful  works  for  a boy.  1 he  painter  was 
only  nineteen  when  he  executed  the  Seringa- 
patam,” and  which  was  painted  in  six  weeks. 
After  being  exhibited  to  the  public  (at  the 
Lyceum,  London),  who  flocked  in  great  num- 
bers to  see  them,  they  were  taken  to  several 
provincial  cities  and  towns,  and  the  painter 
derived  great  profits  from  them.  The  largest 
of  the  four  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  “Agincourt”  was  rolled  up  and  deposited 
in  a city  warehouse,  when  Mr.  Porter  went 
abroad.  In  1808  he  wrote  a letter  to 
the  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Ansley, 
from  Stockholm,  offering  the  picture  to  the 
City,  if  a place  could  be  found  to  hang  it  up  in . 
He  calls  it  “his  last  and  best  work,”  and  as 
such  he  wished  to  have  it  carefully  preserved 
in  London.  It  was  accepted,  thanks  returned, 
and  the  committee  for  letting  the  city  lands 
were  requested  “ to  consider  the  best  place  to 
display  the  picture.”  This  was  in  the  year 
1808,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  hung  up  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House.  How 
long  it  remained  there  is  not  recorded,  but  it 
appears  that  the  picture  was  accidentally  ^co- 
vered some  twentyyears  afterwards,  in  the  cellar 
of  the  Guildhall,  and  being  unrolled  and  brought 
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to  light,  excited  no  small  degree  of  surprise  and 
conjecture.  There  was  not  any  memorandum 
on  it,  and  various  opinions  were  formed  as  to 
its  origin  and  history.  It  was  hung  up  in  the 
hall  for  some  weeks,  and  the  writer  was  invited 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  one  of  the  common  council,  to 
see  it  and  give  his  opinion.  He  remembered 
to  have  seen  the  artist  and  his  assistants,  one 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Mulready,  R.A.,  working  on 
it,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  displayed  in  the 
Lyceum.  Miss  Jane  Porter  confirmed  this 
testimony,  and  wrote  a letter  for  the  public 
press  describing  it.  After  being  shown  for 
some  months  it  was  again  taken  down,  rolled 
up,  and  stowed  away  amongst  other  useless 
lumber,  and  it  is  believed  has  not  been  exhibited 
since.  Surely  such  a work,  recording  such  a 
memorable  historical  event,  and  presented  to 
the  first  city  of  Europe,  is  entitled  to  more  re- 
spect. At  the  present  memorable  era  of  Lon- 
don, it  is  hoped  that  the  city  authorities  will 
resuscitate  it,  and  make  some  amends  for  past 
apathy.  This  picture  is  further  noticed,  with 
anecdotes  of  the  painter,  in  “ Britton’s  Auto- 
Biography. ” J.  B. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

“Mr. Brunei.,”  says  Hern-path,  “has lately 
completed  the  contract  with  the  Rhymney 
Ironworks  for  many  thousand  tons  of  rails,  at 
the  low  figure  of  five  guineas  per  ton  delivered, 
for  one  of  the  Exeter  railways.  The  rails  are 
to  be  guaranteed  for  five  years,  and  100  tons 
to  be  deposited  with  the  company  for  that 
period  as  security  against  breakages  and 
failures.  Who  will  not  make  railways  now?” 

In  considering  the  prospects  of  railway 

property  and  its  progressive  value,  the  Rail- 
way Circular  remarks  that  the  increase  of 
traffic  from  the  growth  of  population  alone 
will  not  lie  less  than  3 to  4 per  cent,  annually, 
and  as  this  applies  in  an  equal  degree  to  mer- 
chandise and  mineral  traffic,  and  as  the  in- 
crease of  travelling,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
already  travel,  cannot,  according  to  past  expe- 
rience, be  taken  at  a less  per  centage,  an 
increase  of  at  least  6 to  8 per  cent,  may  be  rea- 
sonably looked  for  from  these  sources.  As  this 
yearly  increase  will  be  regular  and  gradual,  a 
very  slight  additional  expense  will  be  incurred, 
the  fixed  charges  bearing  a large  proportion  to 
the  whole  cost  of  working.  On  one  of  the 
best  managed  lines  in  the  country,  it  is  found 
that  all  increase  in  traffic  beyond  a fixed 
amount,  to  which  the  expenses  are  adjusted, 
yields  a nett  revenue  of  75  per  cent.,  and  this 
would  increase  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
receipts.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a necessary 
sequence,  that  SO  per  cent.  ; t least  of  the  yearly 

increase  will  be  available  for  dividend. 

A comparative  statement,  has  been  printed-  of 
the  passenger  traffic  on  the  various  railways  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  last  half- 
ye  ir  of  1850,  and  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1849.  The  length  of  line  open  at 
the  beginning  of  latter  period  was  5,447  miles, 
and  at  the  end  6,032.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  was  35,073,672,  and  the 
total  receipts  were  3,455,218/.  6s.  Ofd.  These 
two  totals  are  thus  sub-divided  : — First  class, 
3,957,7232  5 receipts,  1,041,638/.  8s.  5d. : 
second  class,  12,320,7491 ; receipts,  1,388,848/. 
15s.  l:fd. : third  class,  84,925,672;  receipts, 
381,089/.  10s.  1 1 2 d . : Parliamentary  class, 
10,221,5765 ; receipts,  642,170/.  19s.  7d. : 
mixed,  81,055  ; receipts,  1,470/.  11s.  ll^d. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  former  period 
6,308  miles  of  railway  were  open,  and  at  the 
end  6,621.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  was  41,087,9191,  and  the  receipts 
we^e  ~>147,377/.  17s.  Oipd.  The  passengers 
and  receipts  are  thus  classified  First  class, 
4,635,5311;  receipts,  1,151,764/.  5s.  7hil. -, 
second  class,  15,218,930;  receipts,  1,543,360/. 
16s.  11}.:  third  class,  9,079, S58i;  receipts, 
399,248 /.  8s.  9?}d. : Parliamentary  class, 
12,153,599}  ; receipts,  723,030/.  Is.  Ofd.  The 
receipts  from  goods,  cattle,  parcels,  mails,  &c., 
in  the  first  period  were  2,895,343/.  Gs.  0}d., 
and  in  the  second,  3,329,974/.  4s.  7‘d.  The 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  of  traffic  for 
the  first  period  were  6,350,561/.  12s.  id.  • 

and  for  the  second,  7,147,377/.  17s.  ofd. — 

A meeting  of  general  managers  of  railways 


was  lately  held  in  the  Euston  Station,  at  which 
Mr.  Harding,  the  secretary  of  the  South- 
Western,  drew  attention  to  the  position  of 
those  companies  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  clause  9 of  7 and  8 Viet., 
cap.  85  (providing  an  exemption  from  tax  on 
fares  at  and  under  Id.  per  mile),  by  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue,  on  which  Mr.  Swift  has  re- 
ported that  a remedy  by  legislative  enactment 
cannot  at  present  be  anticipated.  It  was 
thereupon  resolved  that  the  attention  of  the 
committee  of  the  clearing-house  be  called  to 
the  unsatisfactory  position  of  this  question,  the 
companies  being  now  refused  all  exemption 
from  tax  on  excursion  fares,  though  under  Id. 
per  mile,  except  on  the  lowest  fare, — that  is  to 
say,  if,  in  an  excursion  train  running  100 
miles,  the  fares  are  7s.,  5s.,  and  3s.,  it  is  only 
on  the  3s.  fare  that  the  commissioners  will 
grant  exemption  from  tax.  A penalty  is  thus 
practically  imposed  on  giving  any  but  the  worst 
class  of  carriage  accommodation.  This  will 
be  much  more  severely  felt  in  a pecuniary 
shape  as  the  excursion  train  traffic  to  the 
Exhibition  increases,  and  should,  therefore,  it 
is  submitted,  be  looked  to  now  that  such  ex- 
cursions have  commenced. 


THE  NEW  CITY  PRISON,  HOLLOWAY. 

Tiie  new  prison,  which  has  been  built  at 
Holloway  for  the  Corporation  of  London,  is 
constructed  upon  the  radiating  principle,  hav- 
ing four  wings  diverging  from  one  centre,  with 
two  other  wings  in  front  of  the  former  : one  of 
these  wings  is  for  juvenile  offenders  with 
schoolrooms  attached  ; the  other  for  females 
with  work-rooms  and  laundry.  The  other  four 
radiating  wings  constitute  the  male  adult  pri- 
son. These  have  large  work-rooms  attached, 
and  an  apparatus  for  lifting  water.  The  wings 
are  12  cells  in  length,  or  about  100  feet,  and  3 
stories  high.  The  corridors  are  16  feet  wide, 
and  are  open  up  to  the  arched  ceiling,  with  gal- 
leries leading  to  the  upper  cells.  The  cells  are 
13  feet  by  7 feet,  fitted  up  with  water-closets, 
wash-hand  basin,  cupboard,  table,  stool,  &c. : 
these  are  warmed  by  means  of  hot  water  pipes 
laid  under  the  corridor  floor,  the  air  passing 
over  them  and  through  the  flues,  provided  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  entering  the 
cell  over  the  door.  The  ventilation  is  to  be 
effected  by  means  of  a shaft  146  feet  high,  of 
large  dimensions.  Inside  this  shaft  is  a tube 
of  boiler  'plate  the  whole  height  of  the  shaft, 
5 feet  diameter  at  bottom,  and  3 feet  at  top. 
In  addition  to  a furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  the  smoke  from  the  various  chimneys,  to- 
gether with  the  spare  heat  from  the  kitchen 
boilers,  is  conveyed  into  it,  and  will  necessarily 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  column  of  air  in 
the  shaft,  and  make  it  pass  oft'  with  great  ra- 
pidity. The  theory  is,  that  as  no  air  can  enter 
the  shaft  without  previously  passing  through 
the  cells,  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air  will 
thereby  be  conveyed  to  the  prisoners. 

The  chapel  is  a spacious  room  76  feet  by  40, 
and  48  feet  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  with  two 
deep  recesses  for  the  females  and  juveniles, 
and  will  contain  sittings  for  380  prisoners. 
Provision  is  made  for  having  a constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  passing  through  the  chapel  to 
the  ventilating  shaft.  The  arrangements  for 
taking  the  prisoners  from  the  various  cells  to  the 
chapel  have  been  well  considered.  The  females 
and  juveniles  enter  by  separate  doors  near  the 
altar,  while  the  male  prisoners  enter  by  four 
different  passages  at  the  opposite  end.  The 
kitchen  is  of  ample  dimensions,  and  being 
close  to  the  base  of  the  ventilating  shaft,  the 
steam  and  smell  from  the  victuals  will  be 
readily  carried  off.  The  well-house  is  to  be 
fitted  with  one  of  Mr.  Bessemer’s  disc  pumps, 
and  to  be  worked  like  a capstan,  in  a building 
30  feet  diameter.  The  shaft  is  217  feet  dee^, 
bore  102  feet,  making  a total  depth  of  319  feet. 
The  depth  to  the  water  is  153  feet.  The  tanks, 
to  contain  14,000  gallons,  are  placed  over  the 
front  towers  at  a great  elevation,  from  which 
the  cells  and  other  places  are  supplied  : the 
whole  depth  of  bore  is  in  chalk. 


The  whole  extent  of  frontage  next  the  Cam- 
den road  is  of  Kentish  rag  with  Caen  stone 
dressings,  and  is  represented  in'  our  view.  The 
style  is  castellated  Gothic.  The  sides  of  the 
chapel  building  .and  the  back  wings  are  of 
brick  : the  windows  to  the  cells  have  Park- 
spring stone  sills,  with  splayed  brick  reveals. 
The  whole  of  the  parapets  are  coped  with  Caen 
stone.  The  roofs  are  flat-covered  with  asphalte 
upon  plain  tiles  and  iron  rafters.  As  the  ex- 
tracting flues  for  ventilation  are  immediately 
under  the  roof  covering,  two  thicknesses  of 
plain  tiles  have  been  put  6 inches  apart,  to  pre- 
vent the  atmosphere  acting  in  any  way  against 
the  free  current  of  air  passing  through  them. 

The  porter’s  lodge,  which  stands  about 
66  feet  in  front  of  the  entrance  building,  is  also 
of  rag,  with  Caen  stone  dressings,  and  contains 
accommodation  for  two  families.  Between  the 
last-named  building  and  the  road  stand  the  two 
houses  intended  for  the  governor  and  chaplain, 
with  large  gardens  attached. 

The  accommodation  afforded  in  the  prison 
is  as  follows  : — 


Females  60 

Juveniles 61 

Male  adults 283’ 

404 

Reception  cells 14 

Punishment  ditto 18 
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with  fourteen  workrooms,  equal  to  ninety- 
six  cells ; offices  for  the  governor,  chaplain, 
surgeon,  steward,  clerks,  &c. ; apartments  for 
the  surgeon  and  deputy-governor,  and  for 
master  and  two  turnkeys  in  juvenile  wing, 
matron  and  two  turnkeys  in  female  wing.  The 
ground,  consisting  of  ten  acres,  is  surrounded 
by  a brick  wall  18  feet  high,  with  a strip  of 
land  20  feet  broad  round  its  exterior. 

The  prison  is  built  upon  land  originally 
purchased  by  the  City  for  the  purposes  of  a 
cemetery  during  the  raging  of  the  cholera  in 
1832.  It  is  a little  to  the  westward  of  the 
Holloway-road,  upon  the  side  of  a hill,  having 
a declivity  of  4 feet  in  100.  Previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  works  the  City  autho- 
rities entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  who  built  a new 
sewer  for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  drain- 
age for  the  prison. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  de- 
sign and  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bunning,  the  City  architect.  Mr.  Jay  is  the 
contractor  employed  ; Mr.  Lawrie  the  clerk  of 
works. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  building  was 
92,293 /.  ; but  the  committee  considered  that 
sum  too  large,  and  orders  were  given  to  cut  it 
down.  The  pruning-knife  was  applied,  and  it 
was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  14,635/.  The 
contract  now  stands  as  follows  : — Building, 
77,655/. ; warming,  ventilating,  water-pipes, 
gas-fittings,  locks,  bells,  cooking  apparatus, 
laundry  fittings,  forming  the  grounds,  fittings, 
and  furniture,  about  14,000/. ; so  that,  after 
allowing  for  any  additions  the  corporation  may 
think  proper  to  make,  the  expense  of  the  whole 
may  be  called  something  under  100,000/. 

Prison  discipline  is  a problem  the  wisest  of 
our  legislators  have  not  yet  been  able  to  solve. 
When  Pentonville  Prison  was  erected  it  was 
thought  that  complete  separation,  by  its  severity, 
would  lessen  crime.  The  result,  however,  has 
scarcely  justified  the  belief.  The  Government 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  separate  system; 
consequently,  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
some  relaxation  has  been  made,  and  about 
10  per  cent.,  as  we  understand,  are  now  in 
association. 

With  so  many  perplexing  opinions  before 
them,  the  City  authorities  were  at  a loss  upon 
what  principle  to  arrange  their  prison,  but  they 
adopted  a middle  course,  and  they  have  now 
the  means  of  confining  the  vicious  in  separate 
cells ; and  have  a sufficient  number  of  work- 
rooms for  classified  association. 

It  is  expected  that  the  prison  will  be  ready 
for  occupation  in  the  early  part  of  next  year.* 


* The  biuder  must  be  directed  to  cut  out  and  fold  the 
view  of  the  prison,  before  stitching. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

To  save  space  we  have  heretofore  strung 
these  notes  one  on  end  of  another,  but  com- 
plaints have  frequently  been  made  that  they 
are  not  so  readable  or  so  easily  referred  to  in 
this  shape,  and  we  have  thought  it  advisable 
at  length  to  alter  their  form  a little. 

Windsor. — There  is  some  talk  in  the  town 
council  of  building  a new  town-hall,  with  the 
ultimate  view  of  removing  all  the  houses  be- 
tween the  castle-entrance  and  the  north  side 
of  the  church.  The  necessity  of  laying  out 
something  like  800/.  on  the  roof  of  the  present 
town-hall  appears  to  have  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion ; but  as  to  the  ultimate  end  in  view,  it  has 
been  maintained  (wrongly  according  to  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Express) 

that  it  would  cost  100,000/.  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  bridges,  crossing  the 
Thames  from  the  Home  Park,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Castle,  and  by  the  Bone  Stream, 
were  to  be  opened  for  general  traffic  on  Mon- 
day last.  The  commissioners  had  also  notified 
that  the  communication  across  Datchet  bridge 
would  then  be  stopped,  and  the  old  bridge' 
taken  down. 

Brighton.  — The  contractors  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  race-stand  have  been  busy  of 
late  with  the  works.  The  main  building, 
which  measures  64  feet  in  length  by  36  in 
depth,  will  contain  on  the  ground-floor  a re- 
freshment-room, 60  feet  by  14,  with  a covered 
terrace  10  feet  wide.  The  saloon  on  the  first- 
floor  will  be  capable  of  affording  accommoda- 
tion to  upwards  of  1,800  persons  to  view  the 
races ; in  addition  ta  which,  a gallery  of  60 
feet  will  be  erected  at  each  end,  and  in  con- 
tinuation to  the  Stand,  each  gallery  being 
capable  of  accommodating  1,000  persons. 
There  will  be  several  retiring  rooms  for  ladies. 
The  total  frontage,  including  the  galleries,  will 

be  184  feet,  and  of  the  betting- ring,  341  feet. 

The  Pavilion  committee  have  altered  their  ori- 
ginal intention  to  let  the  ground  in  Castle- 
square  and  the  plols  adjoining  on  either  6ide 
by  tender,  and  determined  to  dispose  of  it  by 
auction.  The  ground  in  Castle-square  is  re- 
garded as  a very  eligible  site  for  building  pur- 
poses.  A marble  monument,  designed  and 

executed  by  Mr.  Pepper,  a resident  sculptor, 
has  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church. 

Romsey.  — The  old  brick  flooring  of  the 
chancel  of  the  Abbey  Church  is  being  removed, 
to  be  succeeded  by  a paving  of  encaustic 
tiles.  The  old  railing  before  the  communion 
table  is  to  be  replaced  by  a new  one,  as  the 
table  itself  is. 

Caerleon. — Two  curious  relics  of  ancient 
art  were  lately  found  here.  They  are  sculp- 
tures in  ivory,  representing,  it  is  said,  King 
Arthur  and  his  Queen,  who  made  Caerleon  a 
favourite  retreat.  “ The  male  figure,”  says  a 
Liverpool  contemporary,  “^represents  the  king 
in  the  full  investiture  of  his  royal  dignities, 
while  the  simple  guise  and  appropriate  grace 
of  the  queen  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
pastoral  life  which  the  female  portion  of  the 
court  were  doubtless  accustomed  to  in  that 
enchanting  spot,  or  possibly  symbolise  the 
lowliness  of  her  origin  and  the  humility  of  her 
mind.  They  have  been  shown  to  our  principal 
local  antiquarians  and  archaeologists,  all  of 
whom  consider  them  to  be  genuine  specimens 
of  ancient  British  art.” 

Birmingham.  — During  the  past  week  the 
new  baths  have  been  attended  as  follows : — 
i Swimming  bath,  4,400  ; first-class  men’s  warm 
! baths,  700 ; second-class  warm  baths,  390 ; 

1 first-class  cold  baths,  30;  second-class  cold, 
130. 

Worcester. — A local  paper,  while  stating 
1 that  the  town-council  had  adjourned  till  last 
Tuesday,  then  to  take  into  consideration  the 
I plans  sent  in  for  the  new  Market-house,  says, 

“ Before  they  decide,  however,  upon  which 
t they  will  adopt,  it  seems  they  will  have  to  deter- 
i mine  whether  there  is  to  be  a new  market-house 
a at  all — a matter  which  we  had  supposed  to  be 
s settled.  The  plans,  seven  in  number,  now  lie  on 
t the  table  of  the  council-chamber  for  inspection, 
a and  it  will  be  seen  directly  that  the  Crystal 
I Palace  has  suggested  the  idea  for  the  roofing 
o of  more  than  one  of  them.  We  should  fancy 
tithe  competition  will  lie  between  Nos.  1,  2, 


and  6.  The  Markets’  Committee  have  re- 
ported generally  in  favour  of  the  last,  which 
has  a central  transept  with  convex  roof  after 
the  fashion  of  the  great  glass-house,  and  side 
aisles  lighted  by  lanterns  ; but  the  committee 
say  that  if  this  be  adopted  a good  deal  of  alter- 
ation must  be  made  in  the  details.  Much 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  towards 
making  this  plan  as  complete  as  possible ; but 
a doubt  is  expressed  whether  it  could  be 
erected  for  the  sum  mentioned,  but  this  the 
gentlemen  who  look  so  sharply  after  the  public 
money  will  no  doubt  have  an  eye  to.  No.  I is 
simple,  and  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
recently-erected  garden  market.  It  wants 
elegance.  No.  2 proposes  an  iron  and  glass 
roof  of  a single  span,  similar  to  the  one 
stretching  over  the  Lime-street  station  at  Liver- 
pool, with  a span  there  of  153  feet.  The  span 
liere  is  about  70  feet,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  a sufficiency  of  strength.  This,  of 
course,  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  a clear 
space  beneath  uninterrupted  by  columns,  and 
admitting  of  any  arrangement  of  the  stalls 
which  the  committee  might  think  best.  Had 
it  been  intimated  in  the  advertisements  for 
designs,  that  the  committee  intended  to  con  - 
sult the  opinion  of  a competent  judge  like 
Mr.  Hopkins,  there  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  plans  sent  in,  as  many  professional 
men  dislike  the  idea  of  sending  in  designs  for 
the  decision  of  a mere  lay  committee.” 

Preston. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
tower  and  spire  to  be  erected  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church  here  was  laid  on  Tuesday  in  last  week. 
They  are  being  erected  from  a design,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mitcbell,  of  Lon- 
don and  Sheffield,  architect.  The  general 
features  of  the  church  are  of  the  decorated 
or  second  pointed  period.  After  several  de- 
signs had  been  submitted  to  the  trustees,  it 
was  finally  decided  that  they  should  be  placed 
at  the  south-east  corner.  The  dimensions  of 
the  tower  are  22  feet  square  by  80  feet  high, 
divided  into  three  stages,  the  first  forming  a 
chapel,  having  a groined  stone  roof,  with  ribs 
and  bosses,  and  a floor  laid  with  Minton’s  en- 
caustic tiles,  in  suitable  devices  and  inscrip- 
tions. The  second  story  will  be  appropriated 
to  a belfry,  and  the  third  to  a bell  chamber. 
The  tower  will  be  terminated  by  four  canopied 
and  crocketted  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  with 
flying  buttresses  joining  the  tower  to  the 
spire,  which  will  be  carried  85  feet  high, 
crocketted  at  the  angles,  and  have  spire 
lights,  and  terminate  with  a finial  and  weather 
vane.  The  whole  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire,  exclusive  of  the  weather  vane,  will  be 
1 65  feet.  The  church  at  present  has  no  chan- 
cel, but  it  is  contemplated,  should  funds  be 
obtained,  to  erect  one.  The  local  Guardian 
was  to  have  an  engraving  of  the  whole  in  this 
week’s  number. 

Carlisle. — Builders,  says  the  local  Journal, 
have  scarcely  if  ever  been  so  briskly  employed 
in  Carlisle  as  at  this  moment.  In  addition  to 
an  unusual  number  of  new  dwelling-houses, 
now  in  the  course  of  erection,  Messrs.  Fer- 
guson and  Chambers  have  commenced  laying 
the  foundation  of  an  extensive  building  for 
power-looms;  Messrs.  M‘Ivnight  are  about  to 
make  large  additions  to  their  woollen  manu- 
factory in  Willow-Holme ; a lot  of  eight  or  ten 
shops  with  houses  attached  are  to  be  erected 
in  Bank-street — leading  from  English-street  to 
Lowther-street,  thus  filling  up  the  entire  of  the 
vacant  plot  of  ground,  and  making  a much 
required  thoroughfare  between  these  streets. 

Winchester.  — Out  of  about  twenty  plans 
submitted  for  a new  Independent  Chapel  in 
this  city,  those  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Poulton,  of  Read- 
ing, architect,  were  chosen  by  the  committee. 
The  front  is  to  be  in  the  Early  English  style  : 
the  centre  projects  considerably,  with  an  orna- 
mental turret  at  each  angle,  and  a triplet  win- 
dow. A single  lancet  light  is  inserted  in  each 
of  the  receding  walls.  The  body  of  the  chapel 
is  entered  by  three  doorways,  and  the  galleries, 
schools,  and  vestry  by  two  side-doors.  The  roof 
is  surmounted  by  a lofty  lantern  turret.  Ihe 
shape  of  the  building  is  an  elongated  octagon 
Raised  seats  to  accommodate  300  children 
run  round  the  chapel,  and  afford  means  of 
access  under  them  to  the  Sunday-schools  at 
the  back.  A seius  of  columns  and  arches. 


front  the  raised  seats,  and  the  space  between 
the  columns  is  spanned  by  a light  roof.  The 
chapel,  when  complete,  will  seat  1,000  persons. 
The  schoolroom  will  contain  500  children. 
Over  the  schoolroom  apartments  will  be  erected 
for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  school. 
The  chapel  and  schoolrooms  are  to  be  heated 
with  hot  water.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  ventilation  of  the  building  by 
means  of  a shaft. 

Chesterton The  foundation-stone  of  the 

church  of  Chesterton,  near  Newcastle,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, was  laid  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst. 
The  church,  which  is  Early  English  in  style, 
will  accommodate  485  persons,  including 
children,  all  on  the  ground-floor ; and  will  con- 
sist of  a nave,  north  aisle,  children’s  chapel,  and 
steeple  on  the  south  side  (which  will  have  a 
spire  of  considerable  elevation),  chancel,  and 
chancel  aisle,  out  of  which  will  he  taken  the 
vestry.  Messrs.  Ward  and  Son,  of  Hanley, 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  are  the  architects ; 
Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Holme,  of  Liverpool, 
builders. 

Birkenhead. — Within  a very  recent  period, 
100,000  yards,  and  more,  of  land  have  been 
sold  here  at  considerably  enhanced  prices. 
Upwards  of  30,000/.  have  been  paid  for  land 
sold  on  time  bargains. 

Rugby. — Nearly  3,000/.  have  now  been  sub  - 
scribed towards  the  erection  of  a new  church 
for  1,000  sitters,  one-half  free,  at  a cost  of 
5,000/. 

Crewkerne. — Mr.  Wm.  Hoskins,  of  North 
Perrott,  having  offered  1,000/.  towards  the 
erection  of  an  additional  church,  and  some 
inhabitants  having  purchased  a site,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  and  endow  a church  for  about 
400  persons,  two-thirds,  at  least,  free.  The 
expense  is  estimated  at  1,300/.  The  site  cost 
300/.,  and  occupies  more  than  half  an  acre  of 
land,  a portion  for  burial  ground.  An  anxiety 
to  prevent  the  architectural  appearance  of  the 
interior  of  the  parish  church  from  being  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed  by  the  erection  of  side 
galleries,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  poor  of  the 
parish  with  free-seats  in  church,  induced  Mr. 
Hoskins  to  make  the  liberal  offer  just  noted. 

Nottingham. — The  “ Bellevue  Reservoir,”  of 
the  local  Water-works  Company,  was  opened 
on  Friday  in  week  before  last.  It  is  situated 
to  the  north-east  of  Mansfield-road,  on  the 
highest  eminence  within  a circle  of  many  miles. 
At  the  instance  of  their  engineer,  Mr.  Haw- 
kesley,  the  company  determined  to  form  this 
tank  on  a new  principle,  viz.,  to  arch  it  over, 
to  render  it  as  clean  as  possible,  so  as  to  make 
it,  in  fact,  a gigantic  subterranean  water  cis- 
tern. A deep  square  excavation  was  made 
near  the  centre  of  the  table-land  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  within  which  walls  of  brick-work 
were  constructed,  160  feet  long  and  80  feet 
wide.  Then,  in  parallel  rows,  were  raised 
shafts  of  masonry,  along  which  were,  turned 
288  arches,  which  entirely  cover  the  whole 
reservoir,  with  the  exception  of  two  ordinary 
trap-doors.  The  floor  was  afterwards  puddled 
with  soft  clay,  on  which  is  placed  a layer  of 
bricks.  The  height  within,  from  the  floors  of 
the  arches  to  the  roof,  is  uniformly  12  feet. 
The  reservoir  is  50  feet  higher  than  the  top  of 
Derby  road,  whence  it  obtains  its  supply,  and 
level  with  the  top  of  Trinity  Church  spire.  In 
forming  it,  half  a million  of  bricks  have  been 
used,  and  the  various  works  have  cost  8,000/. 
Mr.  Jalland  officiated  as  architect  during  its 
construction;  Mr.  Smart  was  the  contractor; 
and  Mr.  M’Kirk  the  builder.  A circular 
boundary  wall  of  stone  has  been  erected  round 
the  works,  and  immediately  over  the  surface  of 
the  reservoir  the  ground  will  be  laid  down  with 
grass  : from  thence  there  is  a gentle  slope, 
leading  to  an  enclosed  pleasure  walk  round  the 
central  mound. 

Boston. — The  committee  of  the  Athena3um, 
in  consequence  of  the  institution  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  have  resolved  on  adver- 
tising for  an  eligible  site,  on  which  to  erect  a 
new  building  for  the  purposes  of  the  society. 
The  edifice  is  to  be  very  commodious,  a pro- 
vision being  made  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than 
100  feet  by  40  feet. 

Grimsby. — The  docks  are  rapidly  assuming 
their  ultimate  form.  The  arches  now  in  course 
of  construction,  forming  the  walls  around  the 
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dock,  give  it  a more  dock-shape  appearance. 
The  lock-walls  are  advancing  to  completion — 
the  top-stones  in  several  places  having  already 
been  finished.  The  large  gates  will  soon  be 
completed  and  hung.  The  excavations  are 
also  progressing. 

Blackburn. — Another  effort  is  being  made  to 
erect  the  proposed  exchange.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  building  and  purchase  of  land  shall 
not  exceed  20,000/.  Several  of  the  most 
respectable  firms  have  given  their  patronage  to 
the  project.  The  site  selected  fronts  the  old 
market-place. 

Newcastle. — Mr.  Grainger,  says  the  Gates- 
head Observer,  has  commenced  the  removal  of 
the  old  buildings  in  Nuns’-gate,  at  the  end  of 
Grainger-street,  preparatory  to  widening  the 
thoroughfare,  and  erecting  a row  of  respectable 
shops  and  houses  of  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture as  Grainger-street,  and  transforming 
the  shabby  passage  called  Nuns’-lane  into  a 
spacious  arcade,  with  shops  on  each  side,  the 
arcade  being  covered  with  glass  after  the  style 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  whole  is  expected 
to  be  complete  by  November  11.  With  re- 
ference to  the  scheme  at  present  on  the  tapis 
for  the  establishment  of  corporation  gas  works, 
on  the  profitable  model  of  those  at  Manchester, 
a protest  is  being  made  by  the  inhabitants  and 
ratepayers  against  the  purchase  of  the  old 
works.  The  protesters  state,  that  being  con- 
vinced that  extensive  new  gas  works,  possessing 
all  the  recent  improvements  which  modern 
science  has  developed  for  the  production  of 
pure  and  brilliant  gas,  can  be  established  for 
less  than  60,000/.  they  view  with  indignation 
the  intention  of  this  corporation  to  give 
116,000/.  for  old  and  dilapidated  works,  not 
worth  40,000/.,  and  which  will  require  an  outlay 
of  30,000/.  to  render  them  sufficient  to  meet 
the  increasing  requirements  of  the  inhabitants. 

Sunderland. — The  masons  employed  by  the 
contractors  of  the  south  entrance  of  the  dock 
have  struck  work  because  their  employers  re- 
fused to  pay  them  more  than  twenty  shillings 
per  week,  the  men  asking  twenty-four. 

Glasgow. — The  local  Herald  states  that  the 
new  terrace  and  “ Palais  Royale  Arcades,” 
(the  latter  not  yet  built)  will  have  cost  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Kelly,  the  proprietor,  who  is  one  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  at  least  97,000/. 
The  site  alone  cost  37,000/.,  the  buildings 
already  erected  20,000/.  and  the  arcade,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Palais  Royale,  is  estimated 
at  not  less  than  40,000/.  more. 


ORDNANCE  SURVEYS. 

MEETING  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  29th  ult.  a general  meeting  of  civil 
engineers  and  surveyors  of  Scotland  was  held 
in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  means  to  be 
adopted  by  the  profession  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests  as  respects  the  general  survey 
of  the  kingdom,  and  for  determining  what 
steps  should  be  taken  for  securing  to  the  civil 
engineers  a proper  share  of  the  business  of  the 
survey,  as  well  for  accelerating  the  comple- 
tion of  this  national  undertaking.  Amongst  | 
those  present  were  the  following  civil  engi- 
neers resident  in  or  connected  with  Edin- 
burgh : — Messrs.  Thomas  Grainger,  Duncan 
Macallum  (of  the  firm  of  Macallum  and  Dun- 
das),  William  Campbell,  F.  Shepherd,  James 
W.  Stewart,  George  Gibson,  James  Bishop, 
James  Lorimer,  George  C.  Bruce,  W.  A.  Jar- 
dine,  Robert  Barlas;  James  Knox,  land  sur- 
veyor and  civil  engineer  ; R.  Kirkwood,  ditto ; 
George  Cowie,  ditto;  Thomas  Maclean,  ditto; 
Henry  J.  Wylie,  ditto;  John  Young,  surveyor; 
George  Forsyth,  ditto;  George  James,  ditto; 
John  Houston,  ditto;  John  Rennie,  ditto; 
James  Thomson,  C.E.,  Glasgow;  William  B. 
Ferguson,  engineer  and  surveyor,  Aberdeen  ; 
James  Agnew,  C.E.,  Perth;  P.  D.  Brown, 
C.E.,  Perth  ; George  Mackay,  surveyor,  In- 
verness ; John  Kerr,  surveyor,  Dunse  ; John 
Willet,  civil  engineer,  Aberdeen  ; &c. 

Mr.  T.  Grainger  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  read  letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance 
and  concurrence  in  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
from  the  following  civil  engineers  and  others ; 
— Messrs.  William  Blackadder,  Glaramis; 
George  M‘ William,  Sheriffston,  Elgin;  Alex. 
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Duncan,  Banff;  John  Martin,  ditto;  G. 
Campbell  Smith,  ditto  ; Joseph  Mitchell,  In- 
verness ; N.  Maclean,  ditto ; D.  G.  T.  Mac- 
donald, Dingwall;  Alex.  Smith,  Aberdeen; 
A.  Gibb,  ditto;  Robt.  Milne,  ditto;  Arthur 
Farquhar,  ditto  ; Wm.  Henderson,  ditto;  Win. 
Boulton,  Laurencekirk  ; John  Morgan,  Stone- 
haven ; Wm.  Young,  Stirling;  George  Mar- 
tin, Glasgow;  John  Mason,  Dunbar. 

The  Chairman  and  other  gentlemen  then 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  appropriate  reso- 
lutions were  passed  and  petitions  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  authorised  to  be  pre- 
pared by  a committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  M'Callum,  Campbell,  Ferguson, 
Bruce,  and  Barlas.  The  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was  agreed  to  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  for  presentation,  and  that  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Sir  Wm.  Gibson  Craig. 


HOLLAND  v.  THE  EARL  OF  IIAR- 
BOROUGH. 

I quite  agree  with  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Thomas  Holland,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
cause  was  referred. 

I beg,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Har- 
borough,  to  say  that  he  is  not  at  all  responsible  for 
the  costly  way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on,  as  he 
was  willing  to  leave  the  reference  in  the  hauds  of 
the  respective  attorneys,  but  plaintiff  insisted  upon 
being  represented  by  counsel. 

Melton  is  half-way  between  Leicester  and  Gran- 
tham, where  the  chief  witnesses  on  each  side  re- 
sided: the  court  was  consequently  held  there  to 
accommodate  them,  and  not  Lord  Harborough  ; it 
was  easier  of  access  for  plaintiff’s  than  defendant’s 
witnesses,  and  the  arbitrator  was  nearer  his  work, 
as  he  had  to  go  to  Stapleford  and  Oakham  to  view 
the  buildings. 

As  to  the  charge  that  his  lordship  either  dared 
not  or  tvould  not  appear  in  court,  allow  me  to  say, 
his  lordship  entertains  too  high  a sense  of  moral 
feeling  and  honour  ever  to  give  evidence  in  his  own 
cause,  and  that  if  I could  have  overcome  his  sensi- 
tiveness on  this  point,  the  arbitrator’s  decision 
would  have  been  in  his  lordship's  favour. 

The  proposition  of  a fifth  architect  or  umpire 
emanated  from  me,  and  not  from  the  arbitrator.  I 
know  too  well  what  arbitrations  are  ever  to  wish  to 
leave  the  judge  in  such  cases  to  decide  between  two 
opposing  factions,  as  he  is  almost  sure  to  split  the 
difference.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  said  he  should 
have  done  so  in  this  case,  and  he  now  says  he  has 
adopted  the  umpire’s  report,  but  to  which  latter 
assertion  I beg  most  respectfully  to  dissent.  I do 
not,  however,  wish  to  impugn  his  judgment;  still 
he  could  not  think  very  highly  of  plaintiff’s  case, 
whilst  in  awarding  him  50/.,  which  included  32/. 
for  some  French  casements  not  received  by  defen- 
dant, he  ordered  him  to  pay  one-third  of  the  costs 
of  the  reference. 

Lord  Harborough  was  always  willing  to  abide  by 
the  contracts,  and  to  pay  for  the  other  work  by 
measure  and  value ; but  plaintiff  insisted  upon 
having  the  whole  thrown  open  to  measure  and  value, 
which  led  to  his  commencing  legal  proceedings. 

The  statement  with  regard  to  the  number  of  bar- 
risters and  attorneys  employed  is  exaggerated  and 
incorrect. 

The  umpire’s  report  was  a perfect  justification  of 
Lord  Harborough’s  conduct,  and  with  that  report 
j before  him  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Sir  Eardley 
could  have  come  to  such  a decision. 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Fred.  Malim,  Defendant’s  Attorney. 


The  City  Guildhall.  — I went  a few 
days  since  into  the  Guildhall  in  the  City,  and 
was  much  struck  with  its  poverty  and  inap- 
propriate appearance,  considering  it  is  the 
Hall  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world; 
a building  in  which  all  their  great  meetings 
and  elections  are  held ; the  room  in  which  all 
their  splendid  entertainments  are  given  on  the 
election  of  their  first  magistrate ; and  one  in 
which  all  distinguished  men  and  foreigners 
are  entertained ; and  considering  they  are  now 
on  the  eve  of  entertaining  their  Sovereign  and 
all  the  eminent  and  distinguished  characters 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  foreigners,  I can- 
not help  thinking  it  would  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  at  large,  to  vote  a sum 
of  money  in  order  to  render  the  Hall  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  and  that  it  should  be  the  ad- 
miration and  praise  of  foreigners. 

A Subscriber. 


CAST  IRON  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  connection  with  a recent  statement  in 
your  paper  as  to  cast-iron,  let  me  add,  I was 
some  years  ago  in  a place  that  was  quite  dark, 
and  perfectly  dry,  and  as  little  affected  by 
changes  of  atmosphere  as  any  place  I have 
ever  met  with,  when  I heard  a loud  report. 
Thinking  the  building  was  falling,  I retreated 
rapidly.  After  myself  and  men  had  waited 
some  time,  we  ventured  back,  and  found  that 
a large  cast-iron  fly-wheel,  about  9 feet  dia- 
meter, and  of  great  'substance,  had  burst  into 
many  pieces.  I ascertained  that  that  wheel 
had  been  there  three  years  untouched,  and 
when  I examined  the  pieces  I could  find  no 
flaw,  and  that  the  metal  was  good,  nor  could  I 
find  any  one  to  account  for  it  thus  breaking. 

P. 


The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens.  By  J.  P. 
Nichol,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Ninth  edi- 
tion, entirely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged, 
and  illustrated.  IT.  Balliere,  Regent-street, 
1851. 

This  is  a record  of  new  “ signs  and  wonders 
in  the  heaven  above,”  — a record  written  in 
the  spirit  of  wonder  itself  and  reverent  feeling, 
straining  worthily  at  a befitting  style  of 
sublimity  in  which  to  reveal  the  celestial  and 
tremendous  visions  of  the  astronomic  seers 
of  the  present  time.  By  the  aid  of  numerous 
illustrative  engravings  we  have  here  opened 
up  to  us  all  those  strange  and  astonishing 
sights  to  which  Lord  Rosse  and  his  confreres 
are  bearing  witness.  In  fact,  this  is  not  so 
much  a ninth  edition  of  an  old  work  as  a new 
one  comprising  the  old  and  much  more  than 
the  old.  We  have  here  closer  views — and 
views  how  changed! — of  old  and  familiar  forms, 
and  even  of  forms  that  but  lately  were  new 
and  astonishing  even  in  their  less  definite 
and  extraordinary  aspects.  Hazy  nebulas  have 
been  resolved  into  wisps  and  spirals,  fire- 
wheels,  and  “true  lovers’  knots”  of  stars, 
— star-dust,  as  the  inconceivable  multitudes  in 
these  separate  aggregations  have  led  them  to 
be  designated.  Indeed,  as  Professor  Nichol 
very  truly  remarks,  “investigation  regarding 
such  aggregations  is  virtually  a branch  of 
atomic  and  molecular  inquiry,” — with  stars  in 
place  of  atoms — mighty  spheres  in  place  of 
“dust” — “the  firmament  above”  instead  of 
“ the  firmament  beneath.”  In  fact,  the  astro- 
nomer, in  sweeping,  with  his  telescopic  eye,  the 
“ blue  depths  of  ether,”  is,  as  it  were,  some 
Lilliputian  inhabitant  of  an  atom  itself,  or 
rather  of  one  little  corner  of  an  atom,  prying 
into  the  atomal  structure  of  some  Brobdig- 
nagian  world  of  “star-dust,”  organised  into 
spiral  and  other  elementary  forms — of  life,  it 
may  be,  something  like  our  own.  The  infinite 
height  appears,  in  short,  like  a mirror  of  the 
infinite  depth,  and  we  know  not  precisely 
where  we  stand  between  the  two  immensities 
of  depth  and  height ! 

The  shapes  evolved  by  the  wonderful  tele- 
scope of  Lord  Rosse  are,  many  of  them, 
absolutely  fantastical-wonder  and  awe  are 
mingled  with  almost  ludicrous  feelings  in 
contemplating  the  strange  apparitions  — 
strange  monstrosities,  we  had  almost  called 
them  — that  are  depicted  on  the  black 
ground  of  the  illustrations.  One  aggre- 
gation looms  forth  out  of  the  darkness 
like  the  skeleton  face  of  some  tremendous 
mammoth,  or  other  monstrous  denizen  of 
ancient  time,  with  two  small  fiery  eyes,  how- 
ever, gazing  out  of  its  great  hollow  orbits. 
Another  consists  of  a central  nucleus,  with 
arms  of  stars  radiating  forth  in  all  directions, 
like  a star-fish,  or  rather  like  the  scattering 
fire  sparks  of  some  pyrotechnic  wheel  revolv- 
ing. A third  resembles  a gteat  wisp  of  straw, 
or  twist  or  coil  of  ropes, — a fourth  a cork- 
screw or  other  spiral  seen  on  end, — a fifth  a 
crab, — a sixth  a dumb-bell, — many  of  them 
scrolls  or  rolls  of  some  thin  texture  seen  edge- 
ways, and  so  on.  It  is  even  a suggestion  of 
the  author’s  that  some  of  these  spirals  and 
armed  wheels  may  be  revolving  yet  in  the  vast 
ocean  of  space  in  which  they  are  ingulphed. 
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Thus  has  the  telescope  traced  the  “ binding” 
influences  of  the  Pleiades,  “ loosened  the 
bands  of  Orion,” — erst  the  chief  of  nebulous 
hazy  wonders — once  and  for  all  revealing  its 
separate  stars ; and  thus,  in  brief,  has  this 
wondrous  instrument  unrolled  “the  heavens 
as  a scroll.”  Yet  even  these  astonishing  re- 
sults are  as  nothing  to  the  fact  that  those  fan- 
tastic shapes  which  it  has  revealed  in  the 
depths  of  this  limbo  of  creation,  are  not  shapes 
merely  of  the  present  time, — that  thousands  of 
years  have  passed  since  the  light  which  shows 
them  left  the  starry  firmaments  only  now  re- 
vealed,— that  the  telescope,  in  short,  in  reflect- 
ing these  astonishing  shapes,  is  liker  to  the 
eye  of  a mind  turned  inwards  on  the  long 
stored  records  of  an  universal  and  eternal 
memory  of  the  past,  than  to  a mere  eye  of  6ense 
looking  outward  on  the  things  of  passing 
time  ! 

One  great  idea,  which  we  have  looked  for, 
has  been  now  adopted  by  Dr.  Nichol,  namely, 
that  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two 
antithetical  kinds  of  force  which  appear  to 
play  with  these  starry  molecules,  namely,  a dis- 
persive force  as  well  as  a concentrative.  The 
term  concentrative  would  perhaps  be  more 
fitly  associated  with  the  term  radiative,  as  also 
having  reference  to  the  common  centres  of 
concentration  and  radiation,  but  the  idea  is 
the  same,  and  we  have  already  predicted  that 
some  such  force  as  the  dispersive  or  radiative 
is  requisite  to  explain,  even  in  our  own  little 
solar  system,  those  phenomena,  such  as  the 
tendency  of  the  planetary  orbits  to  perfect  cir- 
cularity, which  the  centripetal  force,  or  force  of 
gravitationor  attraction, — or  to  avoid  the  hypo- 
thesis involved  in  such  terms,  the  concentra- 
tive principle, — fails  alone  to  explain.  New  won- 
ders of  an  explanative  order  in  the  astro-geo- 
logy,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  our  own  system, 
will  be  readily  seen  to  result  from  the  adoption 
of  the  idea  of  radiative  or  dispersive  force,  and 
that  especially  in  the  astro-geology  of  the  glo- 
rious centrifugal  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  &c. 
We  therefore  regard  Dr.  Nichol’s  adoption  of 
that  force,  preparative  to  future  explanations  of 
the  status  quo  of  stellar  firmaments,  as  one  of 
marked  importance. 


The  Architectural  Quarterly  Review ; a Lite- 
rary Periodical  devoted  to  Works  appertain- 
ing to  the  Art  and  Science  of  Architecture. 
No.  I.  London:  G.  Bell.  1851. 

This  new  and  professional  quarterly  we  hail 
as  an  acquisition.  It  promises  to  be  conducted 
with  intelligence,  kindly  spirit,  and  proper 
concern  for  the  interests  of  the  profession  and 
the  public ; and  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
so  we  shall  welcome  it  as  a coadjutor  in  a field 
which  is  large  enough  for  many  labourers. 

One  paragraph  from  the  introductory  ad- 
dress to  readers  will  serve  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  editor’s  views. 

“True  art,  although  difficult  to  define,  is 
bo:h  distinct  from  and  inclusive  of  the  subjects 
of  attention  which  are  mistaken  for  it.  The 
architect  is,  of  all,  the  last  who  should  dis- 
regard the  value  of  researches  into  the  con- 
dition of  art  at  particular  periods.  But  he  is 
also  the  last  who  should  sink  under  the  in- 
fluence of  routine.  He  should  be  open,  at  all 
times,  to  the  consideration  of  premises,  dis- 
i similar  and  opposite  to  previous  ones.  He 
i may  learn  much  by  analogy,  from  examples, — 

I but  mere  antiquarianism  is  ‘ a snare.’  It  is  not 
: necessary  that  he  ‘ should  enter  into  the  spirit 

< of  a style,’  in  the  sense  in  which  this  phrase  is, 
!<  we  fear,  often  intended  to  be  understood,  and 
' which  would  fall  short  of  what  is  required.  It 
i might  be  well  if  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  an 

< old  style,  with  the  object  of  contrasting  it  with 
( other  styles,  and  to  give  birth  to  a new  spirit 
: and  a new  style.  But  there  are  certain  princi- 
!l  pies  which  are  unvarying,  whatever  the  changes 
i in  styles,  and  these  we  ought  to  grasp.  Stu- 
i dying  with  any  other  object,  we  become  un- 
'■  worthy  the  name  of  artists.  Fashions  take 

i the  place  of  settled  principles  : we  exalt  indif- 
f ferent  works  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  and 

ii  unjustly  depreciate  works  only  because  they 
s are  of  the  style  which  we  have  discarded.  The  ; 
h want  of  uniformity  of  style,  if  we  must  adopt  I 
o one,  is  therefore  itself  a loss  to  art.  It  would  i 


be  better  to  persist  in  one  style,  even  though 
a bad  one,  than  to  begin  afresh.” 

The  principal  articles  in  the  present  number 
to  which  the  books  reviewed  give  headings  are 

On  the  Great  Exhibition  and  its  Influence 
on  Architecture;  on  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture; Museums;  “Stones  of  Venice;” 
Architectural  Nomenclature  and  Classifica- 
tion; Domestic  Gothic  of  Germany;  In- 
ventors and  Authorship;  and  on  Assyrian 
Architecture.  It  is  altogether  a good  first 
part. 


/HitfffUiinra. 

The  New  Workhouse  at  Bradford. — 
In  a few  weeks,  according  to  the  local  Ob- 
server, the  old  establishment  will  be  broken 
up  and  the  new  occupied.  The  new  building 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a 14-acre  field  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  at  a cost  of  4,000/. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  part  of  this  field 
should  be  left  open  and  laid  out  in  public 
pleasure  walks.  The  style  of  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  and  Mawson’s  design,  though  Italian, 
is  devoid  of  great  part  of  the  usual  orna- 
mental details.  In  front  of  the  main  building 
are  separate  “ entrance  buildings,”  for  pre- 
liminary traffic  with  paupers,  See.  At  the  back 
are  the  infirmary,  surgery,  washhouse,  &c. 
1 he  whole  is  fitted  up  for  gas ; and,  for  ventila- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  windows,  which  are  of 
large  dimensions,  are  made  to  turn  upon  cen- 
tral pivots,  so  that  they  open  instantly,  top  and 
bottom.  In  every  room  there  is  an  Arnott’s 
ventilator,  and  in  some  rooms  there  are  two. 
I he  corridors  are  all  open  from  end  to  end, 
with  windows  at  both  extremities.  The  floors 
of  the  corridors  have  iron  gratings  inserted  at 
intervals.  The  walls  of  the  various  apartments 
are  left  in  plain  brick,  smoothly  finished,  and 
will  be  whitewashed  as  often  as  necessary, 
lhe  dining-room  and  all  the  rooms  belonging 
to  the  officials  are,  of  course,  plastered.  The 
bed-rooms  are  all  made  larger  than  the  day 
rooms,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two.  The 
bed-rooms  in  no  instance  overlook  one  ano- 
ther ; neither  do  the  day  rooms,  nor  the  open 
courts.  The  various  suites  of  apartments  are 
all  cut  off  from  each  other  by  fire-proof  parti- 
tions ; not  only  the  stairs  but  the  landings 
also  being  of  stone.  The  water-closets  all  over 
the  house  are  made  of  vitrified  stone,  and  act 
on  an  improved  principlefor  preventing  effluvia: 
those  in  the  court-yards  are  thoroughly  washed 
out  every  night  by  water  supplied  by  the  Brad- 
ford company.  A mechanical  contrivance 
renders  it  an  impossibility  for  any  two  persons 
to  enter  a water-closet  at  once,  or  to  remain  in 
it  at  the  same  time.  The  original  estimate  for 
the  whole  building,  including  apparatus  and 
fittings  of  all  kinds,  is  6,700/.,  within  which 
the  whole  of  the  work  will  be  done.  The  num- 
ber of  paupers  it  is  adapted  to  receive  is  360. 

General  Progress  of  Public  Baths 
and  Washhouses. — For  May,  the  returns 
from  the  four  Metropolitan  establishments,  in- 
cluding that  at  Westminster,  opened  on  12th 
May,  show  an  aggregate  of  76, 6S5  bathers, 
and  a total  receipt  for  baths  of  1,109/.  19s.  9d. 
with  11,674  washers  for  27,699!  hours,  and 
a total  receipt  for  washing  of  134/.  4s. 2d.  At 
the  Birmingham,  opened  only  on  12th  May, 
there  had  been  18,230  bathers  in  course  of  the 
month,  and  a total  receipt  of  220/.  12s.  id. 
The  Liverpool  baths,  in  Cornwallis-street, 
opened  on  12th  May,  show  a return  of  11,755 
bathers,  yielding  173/.  4s.  7d.,  and  those  in 
Paul-street,  5,508  bathers,  yielding  76/.  6s.  Id. 
with  1,676  washers  for  10,056  hours,  yielding 
1 6/.  16s.  9d.  The  baths  at  Bristol,  Hull, 
Preston,  and  Sunderlard,  appear  to  be  all  in  a 
like  flourishing  state,  those  at  Hull  having 
had  8,774  bathers,  yielding  85/.  9s.  lOd. ; 
those  at  Bristol  5,224  bathers,  yielding  85/. 
9s.  lOd. ; those  at  Sunderland,  3,023,  yielding 
31/.  4s.  3d.;  and  those  at  Preston,  1,901, 
yielding  1 Ql.  4s.  lOd. 

A Peep  below  the  Surface. — When 
you  enter  a great  city  you  are  struck  by  the 
magnificent  palaces,  and  churches,  and  insti-  j 
tutions,  and  theatres,  and  club-houses,  and  | 
hotels,  the  large  airy  squares,  the  fine  broad 
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streets,  the  shining  rows  of  shops  filled  with  all 
manner  of  things,  and  by  the  great  numbers 
of  houses,  always  in  splendour  by  day  or  by 
night.  These  are  all  for  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  When  a gentleman  at  home,  or  a 
traveller  abroad,  has  seen  all  this,  he  considers 
he  has  seen  this  city.  Well,  sir,  but  where  are 
the  rising  millions  we  hear  about  ?— the  masses 
we  read  of?  He  has  only  seen  the  localities 
belonging  to  “the  few,”  and  the  comparatively 
few.  Is  there  another  city— not  so  fine,  nor  so 
commodious,  of  course,  but  very  much  larger 
of  course,  where  “ the  many  ’’—all  those  rising 
millions,  those  masses  reside  ?— their  public 
and  private  workshops,  and  their  innumerable 
colonies  of  homes  ? There  is  another  city — 
what  a city!— not  quite  a city  under  ground, 
but  a straggling  series  of  holes  and  corners, 
and  side  lanes,  and  attics,  and  lofts,  and 
cellars,  and  nooks  behind  dark  walls  and 
dung-heaps,  hovels  and  dens  close  to  cess- 
pools and  slushy  passages,  and  all  the  dirty 
people  crowded  and  jammed  together  in  these 
family- places — far  behind  and  round  about, 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  city  which  gentlemen 
and  travellers  walk  through  and  admire.  This 
is  the  inner  city  of  all  great  capitals— the  city 
kept  out  of  sight — the  unknown  town  within 
the  famous  town.  The  city  with  the  Name 
does  not  itself  know  anything  about  our  place. 
And  this  unknown  region  of  the  millions  and" 
masses  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  city  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  which  the  drains  and 
sewers,  with  the  rats,  toads,  and  efts,  bear  to  a 
splendid  river  with  all  its  shipping  upon  it— 
except  that  the  population  of  the  sewers  work 
for  themselves  only,  and  are  not  shipwright 
rats,  tailoring  toads,  nor  brewing  and  baking 
efts,  who  drudge  through  the  mire  for  their 
betters  who  float  in  the  light.— The  Dreamer 
and  Worker. 

Civil  Engineering.— A writer  in  the 
American  Dollar  Magazine,  says,  that  the  laity 
do  not  precisely  understand  what  civil  engi- 
neering is  : — “A  good-looking  young  man, 
with  whiskers  and  a cigar,  goes  out  upon  an 
embankment,  carrying  a brass  clock,  followed 
by  two  other  young  men,  who  are  immersed  in 
boots  of  preposterous  depth,  and  who  carry 
the  one  a stick  and  the  other  a strino-.  A 
democrat,  who  need  not  know  Euclid,  comes 
in  the  rear,  bearing  an  axe  and  an  armful  of 
stakes.  The  young  man  with  whiskers,  having 
set  the  brass  clock  on  a tripod,  and  screwed  it 
this  way  and  that,  to  satisfy  an  enlightened 
and  persuasive  trigonometry,  squints  through 
it  at  the  youth  with  the  stick,  who  stands  some 
80  rods  distant.  The  democrat  with  the  axe 
bawls  out,  ‘ Git  them  cussed  carts  off  from  the 
track  ! git ’em  off!  quick!  you  critters!  Mr. 
Slope’s  agoin’  to  touch  off  the  theodolite  ! ’ 
Such  is  civil  engineering.” 

Insurance  against  Landlords. — 
Amongst  the  unjust  and  anomalous  laws  which 
are  disgraceful  to  our  age  and  nation,  that 
which  allows  the  landlord  of  a house  to  seize 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  lodgers  and  visitors 
in  the  event  of  the  householder’s  rent  not 
being  paid,  stands  out  in  such  bold  relief,  that 
I am  amazed  it  should  ever  have  been  enacted 
by  a British  Government.  As  the  case  stands, 
we  are  “sure  of  nothing  but  death  and  quar- 
ter day  :”  the  landlord  comes  in  for  his  rent, 
and  the  householder,  perhaps,  fails  through 
misfortune  or  dishonesty  in  the  payment. 
Lodgers  and  their  friends,  both  “ furnished 
and  unfurnished,”  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
taking  place,  and  their  effects  are  perhaps 
seized  some  morning  to  be  sold.  Is  there  no 
mode  of  insurance  against  the  power  of  land- 
lords in  this  matter  ? — P.  F.  K. 

The  Horticultural  Society.  — The 
second  show  of  this  important  society,  on  the 
7th,  drew  a large  crowd  of  visitors,  although 
the  day  had  scarcely  that  amount  of  sun 
which  puts  the  gardens  in  their  best.  The 
locomotive  flowers  of  creation,  however,  mus- 
tered strongly,  and  emulated  in  display  of  the 
primaries  their  potted  sisters.  A fine  display 
of  American  flowering  shrubs  formed  a chief 
feature,  though  the  majority  of  visitors  cared 
to  do  little  but  stroll  with  their  friends,  and 
fleet  the  time  pleasantly.  And  very  pretty  pas- 
time it  is, — now  and  then.  The  gardens  are 
in  fine  order. 
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Model  Lodging-house  at  Leeds.— 
An  interesting  account  of  a lodging-house 
opened  by  Mr.  W.  Beckett  Denison,  at  Wel- 
lington-yard,  Kirkgate,  Leeds,  is  given  in  the 
Leeds  Intelligencer , which  states  that  it  is 
making  successful  progress,  and  thus  de- 
scribes it  On  the  ground  floor  is  a kitchen 
with  tables,  where  the  lodgers  may  sit  and 
take  their  meals,  and  small  closets,  each  under 
lock  and  key,  for  their  especial  use,  the  key  of 
which  may  be  retained  at  pleasure  on  a 
deposit  of  sixpence,  as  its  price.  On  the 
same  floor  are  also  another  kitchen  with  a 
large  cooking  apparatus  always  at  work,  and  a 
large  wash-house  provided  with  several  stone 
basins,  pierced, — soap  boxes,  towels,  and 
brushes,  and  a bath.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
master’s  room  and  two  day  sitting-rooms, 
where  is  to  be  found  a medley  of  serial  papers, 
some  local  papers,  two  daily  papers,  and 
books.  In  the  flats  above  we  have  suites  of 
bed-rooms  containing  in  all  seventy-two  beds, 
each  separate,  formed  either  of  iron,  or  of 
wood  tressels,  with  a head,  and  overlaid  with 
strong  linen  cloth,  on  which  is  placed  an  ex- 
cellent flock  bed  and  pillows,  and  as  good 
bedding  as  can  be  used,  with  every  provision 
for  decency  and  cleanliness — and  all  this  ac- 
commodation for  3d.  a night,  with  the  Sunday 
night  gratuitously  added,  if  the  lodging  has 
been  used  for  seven  nights  in  succession.  We 
believe  also  that  Mr.  Denison  contemplates 
some  further  additions  to  the  moral  comforts 
of  his  establishment  as  soon  as  it  has  assumed 
a more  permanent  character.  In  the  course  of 
four  weeks  there  were  admitted  nearly  a hun- 
dred persons  of  all  trades,  many  occupying  the 
same  beds  for  weeks  together — several  partially 
so.  We  strongly  recommend  all  persons  who 
feel  an  interest  in  this  valuable  experiment, 
continues  the  reporter,  to  pay  a visit  to 
the  “ Model  Lodging  House.”  They  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  witnessing  even  the  appear- 
ance of  comfort  which  it  presents  ; and  they 
will  feel,  too,  how  much  society  owes  to  a 
young  man  like  Mr.  Denison,  whose  position 
might  have  given  a different  direction  to  the 
pursuits  of  his  leisure,  but  who  has  thus  de- 
voted them  and  the  means  which  Providence 
has  given  him,  single-handed,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  his  fellows. 

Gas  Works,  Stepney. — The  building  of 
the  large  gas-holder  tank  and  other  works  on 
the  Commercial  Gas  Company’s  land,  Ben 
Jonson’s  Fields,  Stepney,  are  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching towards  completion.  The  tank  is 
of  brick,  105  feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear,  and 
32  feet  deep,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  made 
puddle  2 feet  6 inches  in  width  : the  walls  are 
carried  up  chiefly  in  blue  lias  lime : there  is 
also  a small  portion  in  Roman  cement.  There 
is  a well  for  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes,  built  in 
brick  and  blue  lias  lime  mortar : it  is  32  feet 
deep,  and  connected  with  the  tank  by  a short 
tunnel.  At  a distance  of  27  feet  6 inches  apart, 
from  centre  to  centre,  in  the  tank  wall,  are  12 
counterforts : on  the  top  of  each  is  bedded  a 
Bramley  Fall  stone,  which  receives  a cast-iron 
hollow  column  52  feet  high,  secured  by  bolts 
through  the  stone,  and  penetrating  12  feet  into 
the  wall.  Messrs.  Knight  and  Son  are  the 
contractors  for  the  tank,  and  J.  and  W. 
Houghton  for  the  gas-holder.  Engineer-in- 
chief, Mr.  V.  M.  Christie;  Mr.  W.  J.  Cald- 
well the  assistant  engineer. 

Mr.  Bailie  Cochrane’s  Farm-Build- 
ings Bill. — This  Bill  has  passed  through  the 
committee,  and  has  had  three  clauses  added  to 
it.  The  first  provides,  that  where  money  is 
borrowed  under  letters  of  entail  in  Scotland, 
the  heir  of  entail  in  possession  shall  not  obtain 
decreet  of  declaration  or  of  payment  against 
the  heirs  entitled  to  succeed  in  the  lands,  in 
respect  of  improvements  effected  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money  so  borrowed  or  advanced, 
or  grant  bond  of  annual  rent,  or  bond  in  dis- 
position and  security,  in  respect  of  said  money  ; 
nor  shall  the  entail  lands  be  otherwise  affected 
thereby  than  is  authorised  by  the  Drainage  of 
Lands  Act,  1849,  and  this  Act.  The  second 
provides  that  on  a rent-charge  over  lands  held 
under  entail  in  Scotland,  the  heir  of  entail  in 
possession  shall  not  obtain  decreet  of  decla- 
rator or  of  payment  against  the  heirs  entitled 
to  succeed,  in  respect  of  improvements  effected 
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by  the  application  of  the  money  so  borrowed 
or  advanced,  or  grant  bond  of  annual  rent,  or 
bond  in  disposition  and  security,  in  respect  of 
said  money,  nor  shall  the  entail  lands  be  other- 
wise affected  thereby  than  is  authorised  by  the 
first  recited  Act  and  this  Act.  The  third  pro- 
vides that  the  rent-charges  for  money  to  be 
borrowed  in  Scotland  in  virtue  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  priority.  The  re- 
maining clauses  provide  that  the  advances  are 
not  to  exceed  eighteen  months’  value  of  the  land 
for  which  they  are  required.  The  report  made 
on  application  to  the  commissioners  to  author- 
ise any  loan  is  to  contain  all  the  particulars  as 
regards  the  land  and  proposed  improvements 
deemed  requisite,  to  enable  the  commissioners 
to  judge  of  the  expediency  of  allowing  the 
application,  but  need  not  include  any  estimate 
of  annual  value  of  the  improvement  to  the 
land.  All  the  buildings  erected  under  the  pro- 
posed Act  are  to  be  insured. — N.  B.  Agricul- 
turist. 

The  Birkenhead  Docks. — Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  engineer,  has  issued  a report  to  the 
trustees  on  the  best  mode  of  completing  the 
deep-water  entrances  to  the  Great  Float.  The 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Rendel,  in  1S50,  Mr. 
Abernetby  characterizes  as  crude  and  undi- 
gested, even  with  the  modifications  and  altera- 
tions which  he  suggested,  and  proposes  that  a 
dam  should  be  constructed  across  the  great 
basin  from  the  angle  of  the  Birkenhead  fork 
to  the  north  reserve,  having  in  it  a pair  of 
gates,  95  feet  in  width  ; the  sill  to  be  laid  at 
the  depth  of  15  feet  below  the  Old  Dock  sill, 
which  would  give  a depth  of  20  feet  at  half-tide 
of  mean  neap  tides  ; the  basin  being  thus  con- 
verted into  a half-tide  basin,  in  which  coasters 
and  steamers  would  be  constantly  kept  afloat. 
The  outer  entrance  or  tidal  basin  to  be  kept 
clear  by  a range  of  sluices  in  the  dam,  furnished 
from  the  Great  Float.  In  regard  to  the  entrance 
to  the  Float,  he  proposes  to  substitute  two 
locks,  with  reverse  gates,  in  place  of  lock  and 
tidal  gates  proposed  by  the  present  plan.  The 
greater  lock  to  be  350  feet  in  length  and  90 
feet  in  width ; the  smaller  lock  200  feet  in 
length,  and  50  feet  in  width.  The  outer  sills 
of  these  locks  to  be  laid  at  the  level  of  13  feet, 
and  the  inner  8 feet,  below  the  Old  Dock  sill. 
Thus  there  will  be  four  entrances  into  the 
float.  The  probable  cost  of  the  works  is  esti- 
mated at  234,304 l.  Mr.  Rennie,  C.E.,  Capt. 
Maughan,  of  the  London  Docks,  and  Capt. 
Andrews,  harbour-master  at  Lowestoft,  have 
also  presented  reports  in  regard  to  the  scheme 
of  Mr.  Abernethy.  Capt.  Maughan  considers 
it  a great  improvement  on  all  former  plans,  but 
entertains  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
constructing  so  large  a basin  with  a single  pair 
of  lock  gates.  It  is  understood  that  the  trustees 
and  the  Dock  Company  have  agreed  to  unite 
in  carrying  out  the  works  proposed  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  and  that  a Bill  is  now  before  Par- 
liament to  effect  this  object. 

Novel  Project. — The  Lafontaine  Courier 
has  it,  on  indisputable  authority,  that  there  is 
a project  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  ! 
“ It  is  understood  that  the  bottom  of  the  main 
or  grand  crater  is  several  thousand  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  plan,  therefore,  is  to 
dig  a large  trench  or  canal  from  the  sea  to  the 
crater,  the  expense  of  which  will  not  exceed 
two  millions  of  dollars,  and  thus  extinguish 
the  fires  that  have  been  burning  for  thousands 
of  years.  It  is  said  that  the  fine  lands  thus  to 
be  reclaimed  will  more  than  ten  times  pay  the 
expense  of  executing  the  grand  design.”  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney  make  the 
attempt  with  his  steam-jet  and  choke-damp  ? 

The  English  and  French  Inter- 
national Telegraph.  — A company  is 
now  formed  with  an  influential  directorate 
(among  them  are  two  directors  of  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany), and  Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  as  consulting 
engineer,  to  carry  out  the  concession  granted 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Brett  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, with  sole  authority  for  ten  years  to  con- 
struct electric  telegraphs  between  the  two 
countries.  By  a single  wire  the  news  by  the 
Indian  Mail,  on  its  arrival  at  Trieste  or  Mar- 
seilles, may  be  delivered,  printed  in  Roman 
type , simultaneously  at  Paris,  London,  and 
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Liverpool,  at  which  last  place  it  will  be  in 
readiness  for  the  departure  of  the  American 
mail ; while  other  single  wires  will,  at  the  same 
instant,  convey  intelligence  between  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  and  other  continental  states.  The 
company,  for  which  a Royal  Charter  of  In- 
corporation has  been  obtained,  will  divide 

100.000  shares  of  1/.  each, — one  quarter 
amongst  the  concessionaries  and  patentees,  in 
consideration  of  the  privileges  granted,  and 

50.000  only  of  the  remainder,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, among  the  shareholders.  The  charter 
gives  power  to  raise  a further  sum,  making 
the  total  200,0002. 

Steam  Drill  for  Drift  Work. — Mr. 
Henry  Goulding,  a mechanic  of  New  York, 
has  recently  invented  a machine  for  doing  the 
drift  work  in  drilling  rock,  which  evinces  in- 
genuity and  skill,  and  Seems  calculated  to 
achieve  results,  in  the  particular  species  of 
work  it  is  intended  to  perform,  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  impracticable  to  attain. 
It  can  be  w'orked  at  any  distance  from  the 
steam  engine,  by  means  of  belts.  It  will  work 
in  any  direction  that  may  be  desired,  and  this 
it  is  that  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  drift 
work.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  is  self- 
feeding. When  it  meets  an  obstacle  too  hard 
to  be  affected,  it  ceases  to  drill,  and  is  there- 
fore not  liable  to  be  broken  and  occasion  the 
delays  which  result  from  such  an  accident. 
The  machine  is  also  quite  compact,  occupying 
a space  not  more  than  3 feet  wide  by  8 or  nine 
long.  It  can  be  worked  by  two  men,  and  is 
extremely  simple  in  its  operation. 

The  Staircase  of  Northumberland 
House. — Our  notice  of  this  building  has  led 
to  some  inquiries,  in  reply  to  which  we  are 
enabled  to  state  that  the  architect  by  whom  the 
present  marble  staircase  there  was  designed 
was  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gundy,  of  Pimlico. 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grundy,  of  Westminster, 
was  the  mason. 

The  Great  Cow-house  of  Gainago. — 
There  are  150  stalls  in  the  great  cow-house  at 
Gainago,  and  not  one  is  untenanted.  Stable- 
boys,  milk-maids,  and  dairy-men  are  in  con- 
stant attendance ; men  and  beasts  equally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Parmesan 
cheese.  The  stable  itself  is  a masterpiece  of 
architecture.  It  has  a central  nave  and  two 
aisles,  like  any  Gothic  minster.  Its  lofty  roof 
rests  on  five-and-seventy  massive  pillars  on 
either  side.  Between  every  two  pillars  one 
cow  has  her  home.  All  along  the  stalls  from 
behind  there  are  minor  alleys  for  the  passage 
of  the  cattie.  The  middle  avenue,  never  trodden 
by  quadrupeds,  is  paved  with  bricks,  and  so 
carefully  swept,  that  the  Lombard  boor  de- 
clares himself  ready,  at  any  time,  to  eat  his 
Indian  porridge  off  the  floor.  During  the 
winter  months  that  central  nave,  or  by  what- 
ever name  the  main  walk  may  be  designated, 
is  converted  into  a magnificent  saloon,  and 
answers  the  manifold  purposes  of  a common 
workshop,  a lounge,  and  assembly-room  for 
the  villagers.— Mariotti’s  Italian  Life. 

Statistics  of  Californian  Gold. — The 
statistics  of  the  products  of  Californian  gold 
are  curious  and  valuable.  From  the  latest 
published  returns  that  have  been  received,  and 
which  we  may  rely  upon  as  approximating  to 
the  truth,  we  find  that  the  yield  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1851,  was  as  follows : — 

Dollars. 

Gold  Dust 10,689,000 

Coined  or  Stamped  1,517,000 

Gold  Dust  carried  inland  by 
miners  from  Mexico,  Chili, 

Oregon,  &c 1,000,000 

Shipped  by  merchants  not  on 

manifests 450,000 

In  the  possession  of  miners  and 
merchants  on  31st  March... . 1,000,000  2,450,000 

14,056,000 

The  above  computations  are  at  16  dollars 
per  oz. 

Add  1 dollar  60  cents,  for  mintvalue  above 
market  value 1,374,000 

Total  yield  for  three  months,  1851 16,030,000 

The  yield  for  April  will  probably  exceed 
the  average  of  the  prior  months ; but 
assuming  it  at  the  same,  it  will  be. . . . 5,343,000 

For  four  months 21,373,000 
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Newcastle  Antiquarian  Society. — 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  John  Clayton  in  the 
chair.  Various  donations  were’  received, 
amongst  others,  from  Mr.  William  Hutton,  all 
the  correspondence,  accounts,  minute,  com- 
mittee, cash,  and  other  books,  list  of  members, 
&c.,  of  the  British  Association  for  the  year 
1838,  when  Newcastle  was  visited  by  that 
body, — in  all  seventeen  volumes,  with  a condi- 
tion that  in  the  event  of  the  association  again 
visiting  the  town  access  might  be  had  to  them 
for  reference,  as  they  included  accounts  and 
vouchers  for  the  very  large  sums  of  money 
received  and  paid  by  him.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  look  at  and  report  upon  the  col- 
lections made  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  relative  to  St. 
Nicholas  Church,  with  a view  to  their  being 
placed  in  the  library.  The  evening  was  con- 
cluded by  Mr.  Boucliier  Richardson  giving  the 
remainder  of  his  paper  on  the  pestilences 
which  have  visited  the  North  of  England. 

_ International  Commerce. — The  de- 
cimal system  of  coinage,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures used  in  France,  was  lately  proposed  by 
M.  Hippolyte  Peut,  at  a meeting  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Congress,  as  a great  practical  instru- 
ment or  measure  for  accelerating  the  substan- 
tial brotherhood  and  unity  of  the  nations. 
The  general  adoption  of  so  rational  a system, 
it  is  thought,  “ would,  with  steam  navigation, 
railways,  the  press,  the  electric  telegraph,  free 
trade,  &c.,  constitute  one  of  the  elements  of 
that  great  revolution  which  will  change  the 
face  of  Europe  and  transform  it  into  one  vast 
federal  state,  something  like  the  American 
union,  and  render  war  no  longer  possible.” 
Manchester  School  of  Design. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  valuable  institution  was 
held  last  week.  There  was  a good  audience. 
Mr.  Entwistle  presided,  and  on  the  platform 
were  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  and  other 
gentlemen.  A report  from  the  council  was 
read,  which  spoke  hopefully  of  the  institution. 
A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to 
Mr.  Hammersley,  Mr.  M'Callum,  and  Mr. 
Holding.  A number  of  books  was  distributed 
as  rewards  to  students.  The  drawings  for 
competition  were  exhibited. 

Auctioneers’  Fees. — At  the  Birmingham 
■ County  Court  lately  a case  was  tried,  in  which 
Mr.  Marlow,  the  defendant,  was  sued  for  pay- 
ment of  71.  6s.  Gd.,  greater  part  cash  out  of 
pocket,  as  alleged,  in  effecting  a sale  of  some 
property  at  request  of  defendant,  who  attended 
the  auction  and  put  on  the  reserved  bid,  which 
: prevented  its  sale  at  that  time.  The  plaintiff's, 

' Messrs.  Lea,  afterwards  introduced  a Mr. 
Heath  to  defendant,  and  the  greater  part  of 
1 the  property  was  sold  to  him.  Defendant 
i urged  that  he  was  only  the  agent  for  Hill,  the 
; landlord,  although  the  ground  belonged  to 
i him.  The  magistrate  thought  the  weight  of 
(testimony  as  to  the  engagement  of  plaintiffs 
» was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Marlow’s  active  partici- 
1 pation  in  such  engagement.  Hill  had  not  been 
. called,  nor  was  Hester,  builder,  who  sold  to 
Hill,  examined,  and  upon  the  whole  merits  of 
1 the  case  he  should  order  a verdict  for  the  plain- 
i tiffs,  and  with  costs. 

Smithfield  Market  to  be  abolished. 
— The  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Bills 
erelating  to  Smithfield  Market  have  resolved 
rthat  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  for  providing  a 
ccommodious  market  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
lin  lieu  of  Smithfield  has  been  proved.  The 
ccommittee  refused  the  corporation  the  privi- 
lege of  leading  evidence  on  the  details  of  their 
Iplan  for  its  enlargement. 

The  British  Institution.— The  present 
(collection  here  of  works  of  ancient  masters  is 
ithe  best  that  has  been  made  for  many  years. 
The  famous  picture  of  The  Three  Marys,  is 
atself  worth  a journey. 

The  Interments’  Act. — The  delay  does 
oiot  rest  with  the  Board  of  Health.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  with  some  of  the 
stemetery  companies  by  arbitration. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  conversazione  on 
idle  11th  was  attended  by  a large  number  of 
siersons,  and  glees  were  sung  by  Messrs. 
Francis,  Hobbs,  Land,  Hatton,  and  Henry 
h’hillips.  Some  opportunity  for  conversation 
it  these  meetings  seems  desirable. 


Machine  Paper-  staining.  — Messrs, 
Ileywood,  Higginbottom,  Smith,  and  Co., 
of  London,  have  lately  succeeded  in  making 
some  considerable  improvements;  and  they 
exhibit  specimens  in  Hyde -park.  They 
are  enabled,  it  seems,  to  work  off  twenty, 
or  even  thirty,  colours,  by  once  passing 
through  the  machine.  The  price  at  which 
these  machine  papers  can  be  sold  is  not 
the  least  interesting  feature,  enabling  the 
poorest  cottager  in  the  empire  to  decorate  his 
home.  We  understand  that  one  machine  is 
capable  of  printing  250  pieces,  or  3,000  yards, 
per  hour. 

Almshouses  at  Brook-green.  — On 
Wednesday  in  last  week  the  Countess  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey  laid  the  first  stone  of 
some  Roman  Catholic  almshouses  at  Brook- 
green,  Hammersmith,  to  be  founded  by  the 
Aged  Poor  Society. 


TENDERS 

i Hospital. 


Smith  ami  Appleford  . .. 

K elk  

Myora  

Baker  and  Son... 

Cubitt  and  Co 

Jay 

Grimsdell 

T.  and  W.  Piper 


Mr.  R.  Hawkins 

..  £33,55 1 
..  31.300 
. . 29,725 
..  29,050 
..  29,689 
..  29,405 
. . 28,986 
..  28,135 


For  laying  the  Pottery  Pipes  for  the  Sewerage  and  Iron 
Pipes  for  the  Water  Supply  of  Rugby. 

Brookes,  West  Bromwich  £6,903 

J.  Heritage, Warwick 3*860 

J.  Miller,  Stroud  3 

J.  U.  Brown,  London  3*250 


B.  Cooper,  Macclesfield.. 
J.  Fowler,  Rugby 


2,950 


0 Y A L ACADEMY  of  ARTS 

A iJ  A C A D E M*V*Ki s ^?0W ^OP  p; N — Adm  ^ r ° of  -th° 

o'Clock  till  Seven),  One  Shilling.  Catalogue.  One* sTio/mg”5  E'gbt 
•T  * KNIGHT,  R.A..  Sec. 


rjTHE  NEW  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in 

bt.  James  a Palace,  from  Nine  o’clock  till  dusk 
JAMES  FAHEV,  Secret^ 


the  lake  scenery^TeMland^ 

LriNoF^ 

which  has  been  engaged  for  the^'urr™c!ica^alogms  OneShmm  ’ 

XT  bc  °bt^tJ  atthedul&y;  and  of 

rjOLOSSAL  CEO  BE.  — MR.  WYLIES 

nVornTtl^Sf0'  tbe  ?AUPn  in  ^cesteUuarl!  Ts 
sion  Im  Mondays.  Weduefdavs.  ^Frida'  '" lT on^Tuitt 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  2s.  Od.  3 ’ ’ on  Tuesdays, 

THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  and  th7 

-K-  ROYAL  l'OLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION  7.  . 

interesting  deposits  at  the  Great  Exldb^n  wffi  fn 

by  Dn:  BachhoiW— The  KotaU™ 

Frederick  Chatterton,  Esq.,  with  Vocal  I llustmions -T wo  SeriM 
of  splendid  Dissolving  V ewa-The  Diver  and  Diving  Bell  &c&f 

ten  tin  Anr  °°  8'  -IIft£r’rice'  °P‘ 11  daily  from  'hilf-past 

ten  till  u\e,  and  e\ery  evening  from  seven  fill  i.nif.r«,.  1 


C^9i^OSSLUM. — Change  of  Panoramas. — 

V>0  ORS11}?1  and  extraordinary  PANORAMA  of  LONDON 
painted  by  Mr.  Parns,  will  be  EXHIBITED  with  the  other  splen- 
aid  features  of  this  Establishment,  entirely  re-embellished.  Sdally 
fromhalf-naat  Ten  till  live.  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARlS 
’ J'y- D]uson  ,nnd  bon  from  Seven  till  half-past  Ten. 
most,  admired  music  from  Two  till  Five,  nnd  daring  the 
mg.  when  the  conservatories,  saloons,  &c..  are  brilliantly  illu- 

iiaTf-oric'e  ArvrVoH\dMya0IAieiVenln^  ^ : fhiUlreu  and  schools 
nan  price.  Cl  CLOKAMA,  Albauy-street,  admission  Is.  A grand 
P?oyinK  Panorama  of  Lisbon  and  the  Earthquake  in  1755  is  ex- 
hibited daiy  at  I hree.  and  in  the  evening  at  half-past  Seven  and 
Nine  o clock,  illustrated  by  appropriate  music  on  the  new  grand 
apollomcon.  Children  and  schools  half-price.  h 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


Holland  and  Caliowav,  Coventry  ..  2,990 
George  Thornton,  Brighton  ...  2,523 
Lee,  Freeman,  and  Jones,  Dnventry  2,449 

Norman  and  Booth,  Leicester 2,393 

J.  Aird,  London  2 325 

Tomlinson  and  Harper,  Derby 1*900 

W.  Smart,  Nottingham 1,851 

Sidwell  and  Cleaver,  Birmingham  1,813 

Hunt  and  Roberts,  Weeden 1,500 

Fielding, 'Moore,  and  Co.,  Leicester  1,147 
The  Local  Board,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ramnell 
their  engineer,  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Roberts,  lor  the  sewerage,  and  J.  Aird,  of  London,  for  the 
water  pipes,  the  joint  amount  oftlie  two  being  1, COOL  Os.  2d 
The  engineer’s  estimate  was  about  3,500/. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Metropolitan  TFater  Supply."— Our  article  on  this  sub- 
ject and  some  communications  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

“E.  W.”  (no  imputation  was  conveyed  in  our  notice  • 
wo  are  unable  to  insert  the  letter),  “Zota”  (declined  with 
thanks  : the  MS.  is  left  at  office),  “ F.  S.  A.”  (next  week) 
“ W.  W.”  (a  local  Act  may  give  you  power,  but  we  are 
not  awnroof  it),  “ W.  R.  II.”  (we  have  mislaid  it),  “ J.  B.,” 
Cranfield,  “ J.  S.”  (it  must  depend  on  aptitude  : some 
men  have  begun  Greek  at40),  “ F.  M.,”  “ H.  H.,"  “ Lord 
B.,”  “A.  B.,”  “T.  B.L.,”“G,  G.  G.,”  “ J.  J.  L.”  (avoid 
repetitions),  “B.  B.,’’  “A  Subscriber,”  “ E.  O.  S.”  (the 
letter  would  get  Mr.  W.  a great  deni  of  business), 
" J.  I'.  J.,”  “ G.  B.  and  Co.,”  " W,  D.  II.”  (rendered  un- 
necessary by  a letter  of  last  week),  “Ogee”  (ves) 
“H  B.  K.,”  “A.  K.,”  “Quondam,”  “ T.  L.,”  “C.  and 
S.,”  “W.  A.,”  “Bat”  (the  matter  could  easily  be  ar- 
ranged: take  proper  advice  before  entering  into  it). 
” T.  P.,”  “ Memo.”  ” 


NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
Editor :”  all  other  communications  should  bo  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


/COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

JSt;  . -Mr-THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
1 sinters  m Water  Colours.  and  author  of"  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  &c.,”and  of  “ London  as  it  is” 
otters  Ins  services  in  Tinting  Hnckgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views.  Interiors,  &c.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  i 


such  subjects, lie  is  fully  aware  of  the  poults  essentially  necessary 
ided  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
Alnnny-street,  Keoent's-park. 


Decorative  painting.-Mf. 

■ SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
raaljn<Ts  ?.f.f  am  ting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  m particular,  that  lie  has  considerably  increased  his 
nnfw  IihUlenti',\rdiIS  n°.w  S“a,ded  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  publio  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terniB,  and  in 
n Clasf.'cal;  MedlwvaJ,  or  Modern  Styles.-Apply  to 
1.  .8AM).  Decorative  Artist, 58,  Pall-mall.  London. 


HOUSE  decorations.— 

, „ R:  Y-  BARNES  and  CO.,  Plumbers,  Glaziers,  Painters, 
and  1 aperh  angers  undei-take  every  description  of  work,  inclusive 
botliot  theplninc-t  house  painting  and  also  or  the  most  tasteful 
and  costly  applications  of  decorative  art.  upon  entirely  new  scale  of 

* WORK  at  SMALLER 

_ ealised.  Contracts  for 
of  charge— 27,  Windinill-street, 


UILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 

TION.-AN  ELECTION  of  FOUR  PENSIONERS, three 
males  nnd  one  female,  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY,  31st 
July,  1851,  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgatc-stre.t  Candi- 
dates may  obtain  forms  of  application,  &c.  from  the  secretary  at 


the  office,  476,  New  Oxford-street. 


A.  G.  HARRIS,  See. 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

'T'HE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  of  CAR- 

Jl-  I’ENTEKS  and  JOINERS,  held  at  the  King’s  Arms 


RILES  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

j'jthographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Ouan- 
titles  with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  savins  on  the  prices 
generally  charged.  y 

17,  GATE-STREET.  LINCOLN’S-IN N-FLELDS. 


ILLS  of  8UANTITIE  S.— 

AV.  F.  METCHIM,  Lithographer  and  Draughtsman.— 


B 

Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawings  printed,  either  plain  or 
in  tints,  in  a very  superior  manner.  Plans,  elevations,  Ac.  enlarged 
or  reduced  on  stone,  by  efficient  draughtsmen.  Bills  of  quantities, 
specifications,  and  circulars  lithographed  in  a few  hours,  and  at 
amaumog  in  price.— 20,  Parliament-street,  and  1,  Adam-strect, 


ELV  CATHEDRAL. — The  Carved  OAK- 

SCREEN  and  SUB-STALLS  for  this  magnificent  building 
(now  advam  iug  to  a state  of  completion),  have  been  executed  by 
J.  RATTEE,  at  the  CARVING  WORKS,  CAMBRIDGE  (from 
the  designs  and  plans  of  G.  O.  Scott,  Esq.,  the  architectl.— The 
attention  of  architects  and  gentlemen  is  most  respectfully  invited 
to  this  work,  in  the  Middle  Pointed  style,  as  a specimen  of  what  he 
is  now  prepared  to  execute,  and  estimate  fur,  in  any  part  of  the 
country’;  as  also  Works  and  Restorations,  in  wood  or  stone,  of  a 
description  suitable  for  the  mansion  or  village  church ; and. 
having  every  facility,  is  enabled  to  offer  advantages  in  price  and 
quality  not  equalled  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 


I?  WOI 

->•  LEAI 


GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

DOULTON’S  terra-cotta 

nnd  GLAZED  DRAIN- PIPES. 

Specimens  of  the  above  may  bo  seen  in  Class  XXVII.,  and  out- 
side the  Building,  West  end.  North  side. 

Also,  a TERRA-COTTA  FIGURE  of  TIME  in  the  Transept- 
Drawings  and  prices,  on  application,  at  the  Manufactories,  Lam- 
beth. 


BATHS  and  CHURCHES.— Many  are  not 

yet  aware  that  a good  eight-inch  boxwood  THERMOME- 
TER is  now  manufactured  complete  for  ONE  SHILLING,  or 
with  an  enamelled  tube  adapted  for  baths  at  ONE  SHILLING 
and  SIXPENCE.  A stronger  and  ornamental  kind  for  public 
baths  and  churches.  A selection  may  he  made  from  One  Thousand 
Thermometers atBENNETT’S,  65,  Cheapside,  manufacturer  to  the 
Royal  Observatory;  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 


OLFF&  SONS’  PURIFIED  BLACK 

1AD  PENCILS,  perfectly  free  from  grit,  may  bc  entirely 
erased,  and  will  maintain  a firm  point— E.  WOLFF  and  SONS 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  greatly 
improving  their  Black  Lead,  that  they  are  now  manufacturing  a 
PLUMBAGO,  or  BLACK  LEAL)  PENCIL,  entirely  free  from 
grit,  which  will  easily  yield  to  India  Rubber,  and  ensure  perfect 
erasure;  it  pesscsscs  great  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour,  and  will 
maintain  a firm  point.  They  have  attained  to  so  grent  a perfection 
the  manufacture  of  this  Lead  as  to  be  able  at  nil  times  to  make 
: same  strength  and  colour  when  once  found  to  be  suitable  for 
any  particular  purpose,  and  have  produced  a pencil  fully  equal  to 
those  used  in  former  years,  wheu  they  were  made  of  the  finest 
Cumberland  Lend,  which  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  obtained 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  best  pencils.  The  following  are  the 
degrees:-  H,  IIU,  HUH.  HHHH,  F,  FF,  I1B,  EHB,  B,  BB. 
BBB,  BBBB,  W.*— W.*  This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended 
‘‘  - 3 .-E.  WOLFF  and  SONS  have 


for  writing  nnd  counting-house  u: 


Hair  and  glue.  — 7,  butler’s 

BUILDINGS,  BERMONDSEY-STHEET.-J.  LORDAN 
begs  to  inform  Builders,  Contractors,  Engineers,  nnd  Consumers 
of  Hair  generally,  that  he  has  on  hand  a large  stock  of  prime 
WINTER  HAIR,  suitable  for  plastering,  which  will  be  delivered 
in  quantities  exceeding  5 ewt.  free  of  expense,  anywhere  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  In  consequence  of  J.  L.  confining  his 
business  to  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  ilair  for  f'las- 
terers’  use,  and  the  very  extensive  quantity  passing  through  his 
hands,  he  is  enabled  to  supply  it  on  cheaper  nnd  better  terms  than 
any  other  party  iu  the  trade.  Prices  : best  quality,  81  10s.  per  tou, 
second  quality.  71  per  ton.— All  orders  and  communications  by 
letter  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 
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LONDON  Assurance  CORPORATION 

(established  by  KOYAL  CHARTER,  in  the  reign  of 

°n»E.  FIRE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Head  Oflicc,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange. 

Branch  Office.  No.  10,  Regent-street. 

A ctu ary.— PETER  HARDY.  Esq..  F.R.S. 

TTITS  CORPORATION  lias  effected  ASSURANCES  on  LIVES 
fora  period  of ONE  H U N BRED  AND  THIRTY  YEARS. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  ellccted  at  moderate  rates  upon  every 

dCMA^iNE°INrs6RANCES  at  the  current  premiums  of  the  day. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


ALL  POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE. 

I7NGLISH  and  CAMBRIAN  LIFE 

J ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

0.  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriare. 

Declined  lives  at  equitable  rates.  , ... 

Policies  of  five  years’  standing  not  void  in  casc3  of  suicide. 

Medical  men  remunerated  in  all  cases.  

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  security  on  terms  more 
advantageous  to  the  borrower  than  in  any  other  oilier. 

Annuities  and  Endowments  granted  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms.  , , „ , . 

Prompt  payment  of  all  claims. 

CHARLES  \V.  BEVAN,  Resident  Manager  and  Actuary. 


VICTORIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  IS,  KINO  WILLIAM-STREET.  CITY.- 


Bstabli8hed  1838. 

DIRECTORS. 

BENJAMIN  IIAWES,  Esq.  Chairman. 
THOMAS  NESBITT.  Esq._ Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles  Baldwin.  Esq. 

John  Barnard,  Esq. 

George  Denny,  Esq.  _ 

Bryan  Donkin.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


W.  IvT  Jameson,  Esq. 

John  Knill,  Esq. 

John  Nolloth,  Esq. 

Charles  Phillips.  Esq. 

Daniel  Sutton.  Esq. 

O’B.  Bellingham  Woolsey,  Esq. 
Assurers  in  this  Company  have  the  guarantee  of  an  ample  wih. 
scribed  capital,  and  careful  and  economical  management.  The 
success  of  the  Society  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that,  since  its  esta- 
blishment more  than  2,200  Policies  have  been  issued,  assuring  over 
1,300,0001..  while  its  assets  stand  at  125,0001.  and  upwards,  with  an 

income  of  30,0001.  a-yenr.  steadily  increasing.  

CREDIT  OF  ONE-THIRD  OF  TIIE  PREMIUMS  TILL 
DEATH.— When  au  assurance  is  taken  out  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  one-third  of  the  annual  premiums  may  remain  unpaid  till 

^CREDIT  OF  HALF  TnE  PREMIUMS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 
—When  an  assurance  is  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  one- 
half  of  the  annual  premiums  may  remain  on  credit  for  five  years 
at  5 per  cent  per  annum  interest,  to  be  paid  off  at  the  expiration 
of  the  five  years,  or  to  remain  ns  a charge  upon  the  policy,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon.  ... 

PROFITS— BONUS.— Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the  entire 
profits  of  the  Company  arc  appropriated  every  seven  years  to  parties 
who  have  been  assured  on  the  profit  scale  for  three  clear  years ; the 
bonus  may  be  applied  either  in  addition  to  the  sum  assured  or  in 
reduotion  of  the  future  premiums. 

LOANS.— Advances  are  made  to  assurers  on  assignable  pro- 
perty or  income,  and  also  on  the  guarantee  of  most  undoubted 
personal  sureties.  , _ 

WILLIAM  RATRAY,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


FIELD  MARSHAL 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  IC.G.,  K.T., 
K.P.,  G.C.B.,  and  G.C.M.G. 

The  royal  naval,  military", 

AND  EAST-INPIA 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  a.i>.  1837, 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES, 

13,  Watcrloo-place,  London. 

DIRECTORS. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederic  Smith.  K.H.,  F.R.S..  R.E.,  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniell,  Esq..  Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  O.  Major-Gen. Taylor.  C.B.,  E.  r.C.S. 
Cockhurii,  O.C.B.,  Rear-Ad-  Major-Gen.  Edw.  Wynyard.  C.B. 


Major-Gen.  Arnold,  K.H..  K.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Captain  William  Lancey.  R.E. 


Wilbraham  Tavl 

Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Rolt.K.C.B. 
Major  F.S.Sotheby.C.  B..E.1.0.S. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  G.  Polloek.G.C.B. 


.niral  of  the  United  Kingdt 
Major-Gin.  Sir  J.  Coekburn,  Bt 
G.C.1L  „ „ , 

General  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 

G.C.B..O.C.H.  „„„ 

I,t.-Oen.  Sir  J.  Gardiner.  Iv.C.B. 

Maior-Oencral  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross, 

K.  C.  B.,  IDenuty  Adjutant- 
Geueral  Royal  Artillery. 

Capt.  Sir  Geo.  Back,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  SffStrand. 
PnvsiciAN— Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.,  K.C.H.,  F.Tj.S. 
Codnsf.i.— J.  Measure.  Esq.,  4,  Serle-street.  Lincoln  s-Inn-I1  iclds- 
Solicitor— Stephen  Garrard.  Esq.,  13,  Suffolk-strect, 
Pall-Mall  East. 

Actcaut.— John  Finlaison.  Esq.,  the  Government  Calculator,  and 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  pro- 
fession and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  arc  constructed  upon  Sound  Principles 
with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and,  by  pnyment  of  a moderate 
addition  to  the  Home  ‘Premium,  in  case  of  increase  of  risk,  per- 
sons assured  in  this  office  may  change  from  one  climate  to  another, 
without  forfeiting  their  Policies.  ....  . 

Four-Fifths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured. 

JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRBTTELL,  Secretary. 


HEALTHY  AND  UNHEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

npilE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

JL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8.  New  Coventry-strcet, 
Lciccster-squnre,  London;  and  18,  Rue  Troneliet,  Pans ; incor- 
porated underthe  7ih  nnd  8th  Viet.  cap.  110. 

This  Company  assures  Diseased  .is  well  as  Healthy  Lives. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rntes. 

The  Board  meets  every  Thursday  at  2 o’clock  Prospectuses, 
proposals,  nnd  any  information  furnished  on  application  to  the 

HUSKY  ARCHER, Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 


1/ 


LOANS  ON  EQUITABLE  TERMS. 

ONDON  MUTUAL  LIFE  and  Gua- 
rantee SOCIETY.  Head  Offices,  63,  Moorgate-strcet, 
London.  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  a Guarantee 
Fund  of  50,0001.  Loans  granted  upon  approved  personal  or  other 
security,  in  connection  with  a life  assurance,  for  periods  not  cx- 
■eeding  three  years.  A nplications  nddre.-sed  to  the  Secretary,  cud 
indorsed  “Private.”  will  he  regarded  as  strictly  confidential, 
ncet  with  attention.  Prospectuses,  tables  of 


, terms  of 


id  every  other  information,  on  application  at 
the  Society’s  Offices.  By  Order.  . 

GEORGE  WILSON,  Chairman. 
JOSEPH  TUCKER,  Vice-Chairman. 
March.  1851.  HENRI  C.  EIFFE,  Secretary. 

The  Directors  arc  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  rrom 
persons  of  respectability  and  industrial  energy  of  character. 


17  A M I L Y ENDOWMENT  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 


William  Butterworth  Bayley.  Esq  , Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Dcmity-Chairmon. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq.  I Edward  Lee.  Esq. 

Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ousclcy. 

Major  Henderson.  Major  Turner. 

C.  II.  Latouclie,  Esq.  I Joshua  Walker.  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society's  Policies  on 
profit  scale  in  1815.  The  next  valuation  will  be  in  J anuary.  is: 
Loans  arc  granted  on  mortgage  and  on  security  of  Life  Inter, 
and  Reversions.  INDIA  BRANCH.  . , 

The  Society  has  extensive  Indian  business,  nnd  grants  Policies  or 
Insurance.  Deferred  Annuities,  nnd  Endowment' 

Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  memli  *“  ' 


«,  uuu  UK... no. , w __o“f  Hie' Civil ’and  Military  Ser- 
. and  others.  Parties  calling  at  the  Office  will  bo  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Guar- 
dians of  Youths  proceeding  to  India  is  especially  invited. 

JOHN  CAZENOVE,  Seoretnry. 


INVENTORS’  AID  ASSOCIATION.- 

B NOTICE.— Inventors  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  this 
Association,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  at 
the  Offices,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  nnd  Four  o’clock. 

WILLIAM  M.  ROBERTSON,  Secretary. 

5,  Bcaufort-buildings,  Strand. 


WESTERN  and  GENERAL  PERM  A- 

V V NEXT  BUILDING  SOCIETY.— Oflicc : 2,  Albion-p’a.e 
Brook-green,  Hammersm'tli. 

Shares,  loot  Monthly  subscription  10s.  per  share.  Invariable 
entrance  fee,  3s.  per  share. 

Fixed  Tables  and  Terms  of  Payment. 

Shares  advanced  in  full.  I No  Redemption  Fees. 

Fixed  nnd  reduced  Law  Charges  | No  Bidding  forShar  * 
nnd  Surveyor's  Fees. 

Open  to  Persons  wherever  rest- 


. ... ...  Seale  of  Fines. 

I Advances  made  on  Property 
| any  part  of  Great  Bri  tain. 

Lit  in  purchasing  property  by  public  auction 


dent. 

The  Society  wil 

or  private  contract.  , . .. 

Parties  may  enter  at  any  time,  and  pay  no  orrear  subscriptions. 
Profits  divisible  among  investors. 

Interest  on  withdrawals,  and  discount  on  prepayments  4j  per 

0CFines  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  their  usual  amount. 
Advances  made  for  terms  ranging  between  one  nnd  fifteen  years. 
Borrowers  may  extend  the  time  of  payment  beyond  the  period 
originally  contracted  for,  and  thus  lessen  their  monthly  pajments. 

Shares  may  he  taken,  and  prospectuses,  tables,  and  any  informa- 
tion will  be  furnished  on  application  to  Messrs.  WATSON  nnd 
SONS,  12.  Bouverie-street.  London,  and  Hammersmith  ; Mr. 
PETER  BROAD,  29.  Tavistock-strecf,  Covent  Garden;  and  Mr. 
WM.  LOVELY,  2.  Albion  place.  Brook-green,  Hammersmith. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHER5. 

COCKMAN  and  SONS,  122,  Totten- 

» ham-court-road,  and  32,  Aldcrsgate-strcct,  fine  Colour 
and  Varnish  makers,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  above  Trades 
to  their  superior  CARRIAGE  VARNISH,  at  12s.  per  gall,  com- 
bining great  body  with  paleness  aud  brilliancy  of  colour.  Also 

Best  body  Copal,  at  2ds.  per  gall.  I Ultramarine 3S.6J.  perlb. 

Spirit  Varnishes 20s.  ditto  Emerald  Green  ...  .Is.  4.1.  ditto 

Paper  ditto.  White,  10s.,  12s.,  16a  | Vermillion,  from  . .5s.  ditto 
A sample  gallon  sent  to  auy  part  o town,  carriage  free. 

CLASS  II. — CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS. 

AMP  WALLS.  — NEW  ELASTIC 

AIN’T,  an  effectual  remedy  inside  or  out,;  will  dry  in  a 
w hours,  nnd  mnv  he  immediately  papered  over  if  desired. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty, and  permanence,  READY'  FOR  USE;  will  stand  any 
climate,  and  are  well  calculated  for  exportation.  White,  stone, 
nnd  load,  5s.  ; greens  and  blues,  6s.  per  gallon. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT,  READY  FOR  USE  on  the 
fronts  of  houses,  only  onc-eiglith  the  cost  of  oil  paint ; for  beauty 
pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearand ; of  fine-cut  stone.  In  casks  of 
• ---*■  " — aud  3 cwt.,  at  8s.,  15;.,  and  21s.  each.  Cask3  return- 


DA“ 


rEPIIE  METALLIC  PAINT,  produced  by 

-S-  thePATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY,  has  been  extensively 
used  for  several  years  on  f irin  buildings,  iron  bridges,  roofs,  and 
railings,  shipping,  &c.,  aud  it  is  universally  admitted  that  it  covers 
greater  surface  than  any  other  pigment,  and  stands  far  better  o 
l,  Abethaw  lime,  and  Roman  cen 


u cement,  than  the  ordinary 


Company's  Offices,  1 


PATENT  WHITE  ZING,  ANTIMONIAL, 

and  other  metallic  PAINTS, greatly  improved  in  the  manu- 
facture, mav  now  be  had  in  anv  quantity ; also  whitelead  and 
painters’  materials  of  every  description. 

Wholesale  buyers  and  the  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
VAUGHAN  and  SYMON  DS.  Southwark  Steam  Colour  Works, 
Stoncs-end,  Borough,  London. 


PATE 

JOU 


ZINC  PAINT.— 

prepared 


•ENT  WHITE 

JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS  are  prepared  to  supply 
this  paint  to  builders,  painters,  and  plumbers,  on  wholesale 
terms.  It  is  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities  ; it  is  unaffected  by 
sea- water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  «f  the  gases  ; and  preserves 
its  original  colour  where  white  lead  paint  will  not.— Prospectuses 
to  he  had  at  J.  Warnerand  Sons'.  8.  Crescent.  Jewin-st . London. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT 

of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY. 
— This  Company  having  become  Proprietors  of  aU  rights  and  pa- 
tents of  i he  late  Patent  White  Zinc  Companyin  France  and  Belgium, 
is  prepared  to  FU  RN IS II, on  a large  scale,  the  WHITE  OXIDE  of 
ZINC  in  a PURE  STATE,  and  of  a quality  which  can  only  be 
manufactured  from  the  Zinc  from  their  Mines  in  Belgium.  The 
Patent  White  Zinc  Paint  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  paint.  It  is  entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  and  is 
unaffected  by  sen-water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any  gases;  be- 
sides, it  preserves  its  original  colour,  which  white  lead  paint  doe3 
not.  White  zinc  paint  causes  none  of  those  ravages  invari- 
ably engendered  by  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame;  neither 
Painters’  Cholic,  nor  Paralysis,  &c.  &c.,  to  which  dangerous  com- 
plaints the  workmen  who  manufacture  and  use  it  are  subject,  and 
to  which  persons  who  inhabit  newly  painted  apartments  arc  also 
liable.  A spurious  article  having  been  introduced  in  the  market 
under  the  name  of  White  Zino  Paint,  the  Public  is  cautioned 
against  it,  because,  when  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first  rate  one.- For  further  particulars  and  Pro- 
spectuses, apply  to  Mr.  II.  F.  SCHMOLL,  geueral  agent,  for  Eng- 
land nnd  Scotland,  at  the  Company’s  Oflices,  12,  Manchester-build- 
ings.  Wcstminstcr-bridge,  London. 


H 


UBBUOK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 


PAINT— ANNOUNCEMENT. 


TO  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY 

FURNISHING.— Outtn  Percha  Looking  Glass  Picture,  and 
Print  Frames,  Console-tables,  Cornices,  Brackets,  and  Decorations 
arc  best  and  most  durable.  They  will  not  crack  or  chip.  Gilds 
equal  to  wood-  Gutta  Percha  Establishment. 98.  New  Bond-street. 
Decora* ore  bv  appointment.  A.  THORN  nnd  C>.  Every  article 
manufactured  by  the  Gutta  Pcroha  Company,  18,  Wharf-road,  City- 
road,  London. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York  1S24,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital  500,0001 

TRUSTS  R4. 

Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson.  Esq.,  Shcrifl-Hutton  Park, 

Kobt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 


e distinction  winch  i 
Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  1001 


Age 

birth- 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


15  12  10 


* Example.— A Gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,0001  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
221. 10s. ; and  a Lady  of  the  same  uge  can  secure  the  same 
an  annual  payment  of  191. 17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  ' 
York,  or  of  anv  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  arc  also  effeoted  by  this  Company  on  t 
most  moderate  terms.  AGENTS  are  WANTED  in  those  Tom 
where  no  appointments  have  been  made.  Applications  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  York 

--  - v mvenrt  m.’  iq  W..1 1 1 ,,  ......  q,. i 


WATERPROOFED 

V f PAPER  for  DAMP  WAL1 


GUTTA  PERCHA 

LLS.  is  sold  only  hy  JEFFREY. 
ALLEN.  & CO.,  115,  Whitechapel.  London.  PA FERHANGINGS, 
from  carefully  selected  designs,  and  of  iir.-  t rate  workmanship  con- 
tinue to  be  extensively  manufactured  by  JEFFREY,  ALLEN, 
& CO.,  on  their  premises  as  above.  Improved  Machinery  enables 
them  to  offer  great  inducements  to  Merchants  Shippers,  nnd  the 
Trade,  both  in  the  price  and  quality  of  their  Paperhangings— 
Factory,  Kent  and  Essex  Yard,  115,  Whitechapel. 


Gl 


NOISELESS  RINGS. 

UTTA  PERCHA  CURTAIN  and 

_ CORNICB  RINGS.— These  rings  have  been  much  approved 
by  the  faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing 
to  the  peoulinr  properties  of  Gutta  Percha.  these  rings  do  not  make 
rise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  roil  The  following  sizes 
be  had,  either  with  or  without  loops ;— Sizes : 1 inch  diameter, 
1 j inch  do.,  2 inch  do.,  2J  inch  do.,  3 inch  do.,  31  inch  do. 

TUBING.  LINING  for  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS.  Me.,  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 


1 1 is  whiter  than  Hu.  ......  

vears.  unaffected  hy  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
The  White  Paiut  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  he  as  white  ns  the  year  before,  when  newly 
painted.  U nder  these  and  other  circumstances,  when  e very  other 
paiut  hitherto  kuown  and  tried  tins  failed,  the  “ White  Zino 
Paint”  haspreserved  the  fastness  of  its  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 
of  its  galvanic  iction  on  iron.it  enters  the  pores,  nnd  forms  an 
amalgam  of  the  two  metals,  which  protects  the  iron  from  rust, 
decay,  or  incrustation. 

For  the  GENERAL  PURPOSES  of  the  decorative  painter,  the 
“White  Zinc  Paiut"  has  been  found  unparalleled  in  whiteness, 
clearness  of  colour,  durability,  and  benutv  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing  equal  to  the  finest  conch  panelling. 

ForSANiTARY  PURPOSES  the  “ White  Zino  Paint” is  valu- 
able, not  only  from  its  being  totally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  health,  but  from  its  combining  chemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contngious  diseases 
have  prevailed  ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  with  it  are  at  once 
disinfected.  Paralysis  and  Painters’  Cholic  are  avoided  by  its  w ;e, 
as  well  as  similar  results  to  the  occupants  of  newly  painted  rooms. 
Apartmen's  maybe  immediately  occupied,  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution.  It  becomes 
chcnper  than  common  paint,  from  its  spreading  oyer  a much  larger 
surface.  9 cwt  of  this  paint  covers  as  much  as  is  usually  covered 
bv  :t  cwt.  of  white  lead.  Each  cask  is  stamped  with  the  name 
"Hubbuck— London,— Patent,”  as  the  style  of  the  Manufacturers. 
A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  manufacturers, 
TIIOMAS  HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Works,  opposite  the 
London  D.>.-k. 


t TEAM  ENGINES  on  WHEELS.— TO 

BE  LET  or  SOLD, simple, strong,  and  powerful  PORTABLE 
STEAM  ENGINES,  on  wheels,  which  may  he  purchased  or 
rented  for  any  period.  They  are  suitable  for  pumping,  sawing, 
winding,  or  other  purposes. — Apply  to  MEDWIN  and  IIAT.L, 
Engineers,  92,  Blackfriars-road,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  work.  , 


LIME  WORKS,  WOULD  HAM,  near 

ROCHESTER. 

THOS.  FREEN  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  builders,  contractors, 
and  others,  that  they  have  purchased  the  LIME  WORKS  at 
WOULDHAM.  on  the  MEDWAY,  of  Mr.  J.  W.  LINDRIDGE. 
and  arc  now  prepared  to  supply  GREY.  CHALK,  and  FLARE 
LIME  upon  very  reasonable  terms,  either  by  the  barge  direct 
from  their  Works,  or  in  small  quantities  from  their  Wharfs, 
viz,  TUSCANY  WHARF.  REGENT’S  CANAL.  KINGSLAND- 
ROAD.  London;  QUEEN'S  WHARF.  Great.  Gamhridve-street, 
IIACKN  BY-ROAD;  KING’S  WHARF,  NEW  WHARF  ROAD, 
BATTLE  BRIDGE. 


GREY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers, 

Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  lteigate.  beg  to  offer  to 
Builders  aud  others  alist  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 
Grey-Stone  Lime  6s.  Od.  per  Yard.  or22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto 3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 

all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  Soutli-E  iste 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  fr. 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’ Arms  and  Croydon  Stations,  and 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery;— 7s  per  yard  at  the  station.  .. 
works;  Ss.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  in  not  les-  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking.  2s.  per  yard;  Is  per  yard  off.  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  fie 
the  Best. —Address.  Merstliam,  near  Reigate,  Croydon ; or  Youl's- 
place.  Old  Kent-road. 


AWRENCE  and  CO.,  55,  Parliament- 

street.  Westminster,  and  10,  Y'ork-placc,  Lambeth,  Manu 
facturers  and  Dealers  in  Zine.&o. : — Fumii,  15s. ; Chimney  Shafts. 
Is.  per  foot;  various  sorts  ot  chimney-cowls  and  tope,  perforated 
zinc  in  sheets,  3}d.  per  foot;  rain  pipe,  3 in.,  4d.  per  foot;  bell 
tube,  3jd.  per  lb.  Baths,  windows,  skylights,  drawn  bar,  &c.  &c. 
to  order.  Zino  or  brass  plates  supplied  or  engraved  in  best  manner. 
Spelter  and  sheet  zinc  and  nails  at  lowest  market  prices. 


ZINC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY. is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  brass 
founders,  &c.,  and  in  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  and  roofings  of  all 
kinds,  and  nails  of  all  dimensions.  It  may  be  had  at  the  following 
Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  hand  : 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co. ; Mr.  Charles  Jack  ; 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  John  Harwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwilchenbart  and  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Rich,  Johnson  aud  Brother. 

Leeds— Messrs.  J.  G.  and  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  Thomas  R.  Money  and  Co. 

Ncwoastle-upon-Tvne— Mr.  Benjamin  Plummer. 

Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  Co. 

Glasgow — Messrs.  A.  Q.  Kidston  and  Co. 

I$ri8tol— Messrs.  Morgan,  M’Arthnr  and  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luscoinbe,  Driscoll,  and  Co. 

Southampton— Mr.  W.  J.  Lefeuvre. 

Peterborough— William  P.  Stanley. 

Ipswich— George  Harpham.  „ , , . 

Zinc  from  20  to  24  oa.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
ings, which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings ; 
nnd  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  years,  comestwo- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  yellow  metal.  And  if  the  zinc  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vieille  Montague  Zinc,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Company  ( for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made)  a guarantee  wilt 
be  given  of  its  durability.  - For  further  particulars  and  prices, 
-ily  to  Mr.  II.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General  Agent  for  England,  at 
• Offices,  No.  13,  Manchcster-buildings,  Westmmster- 


the  Company’s 
bridge,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  21,  1851. 

N our  present  number  we  give  a 
view  of  the  Mediaeval  Court,  in  the 
Great  Exhibition,  where  Messrs. 
Pugin,  Hardman,  Myers,  Crace, 
and  Minton,  have  concurred  in 
producing  a whole  of  great  completeness,  and 
considerable  excellence.*  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  metal  work  and  stained  glass  (the 
latter  sacrificed  by  its  position)  are  by  Hard- 
man, the  stone  and  wood  carving  by  Myers, 
the  tiles  by  Minton,  the  hangings  and  some  of 
the  furniture  by  Crace,  and  the  design  of 
nearly  the  whole  by  Mr.  Pugin.  Our  view  is 
taken  from  the  south-west  corner,  omitting  a 
case  of  vestments  which  somewhat  interfered 
with  the  other  objects.  The  principal  feature 
brought  into  view  is  a stone  font,  with  carved 
panels,  representing  the  fall  of  man,  the  Bap- 
tism, St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness, 
and  the  Crucifixion.  In  the  shaft  are  eight 
niches,  containing  figures  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, St.  Peter  and  Paul,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  cover  is  of 
wood,  arranged  to  slide  into  a richly  carved 
oak  canopy,  an  arrangement  more  novel  than 
satisfactory.  Behind  is  a carved  tabernacle, 
with  angels  in  canopied  niches. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  stone  carving 
which  Myers  exhibits  is  the  canopied  tomb, 
with  a recumbent  effigy  of  a bishop  about  to 
be  erected  in  St.  Chadls,  at  Birmingham. 
Some  carved  stone  chimney-piecee  deserve 
especial  praise.  Of  the  wood  carving  we  noted 
more  particularly  an  oak  cabinet  with  open 
panels,  emblems,  and  cresting,  and  a portion 
of  an  oak  staircase,  with  the  crest  of  the  pro- 
prietor arranged  to  form  open  work  in  panels 
under  the  handrail. 

The  metal  work,  in  the  shape  of  lamps, 
coronae,  fastenings,  and  ecclesiastical  vessels  is 
very  excellent,  and  displays  to  advantage  the 
skill  which  has  been  attained  in  beaten  work. 

The  stove  shown  on  the  left  side  in  order,  is 
an  effective  though  simple  combination  of  iron 
and  pottery. 

In  the  mediaeval  work  from  abroad,  scat- 
tered over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  building, 
there  is  less  purity  of  design  than  is  observ- 
able in  the  English  works  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. 

The  delicacy  of  the  carving  by  some  of  the 
foreign  artists  is  very  great.  Annexed  we 
give  an  engraving  of  a carved  Benetier,  by  M. 
Knecht,  of  Paris,  which  shows  the  Virgin  and 
Child  beneath  a rustic  canopy  formed  of  vine 
branches. 

Near  this  are  some  very  clever  sketches  in 
clay,  by  Graillon,  of  Dieppe.  In  the  nave, 

- close  by,  are  some  sculptures  in  wood  and  car- 
ton-pierre,  by  Cruchet,  of  Paris,  parts  of  which, 
those  in  wood  especially,  are  very  good.  There 
are  some  delicate  carvings,  hunting-pieces,  by 
Lienard,  which  deserve  notice.  In  some  of 
the  French  works,  amongst  the  bronzes  for 
example,  the  human  figure  is  scarcely  so  well 
drawn  as  might  be  expected.  There  is  much, 
however,  to  admire  in  these  bronzes,  both  in 


CARVED  BENETIER  — VIRGIN  AND  CHILD. 


design  and  execution.  Rudolphi’s  works  in 
oxydised  silver,  are  very  interesting ; and  Le- 
rolle’s  clacks  and  candelabra  are  singularly 
good.  Near  these  is  a Gothic  candelabrum 
of  large  size  (12  or  13  feet  high),  with  32 
lights,  exhibited  by  Rouge,  which  is  worth 
notice.  The  price  of  it  is  said  to  be  400/. 

Amongst  the  best  pieces  of  carved  furniture 
on  the  English  side  are  the  chimney-pieces 
and  bookcases,  intended  for  the  side  of  a 
library,  which  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hol- 
land, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Macquoid, 
architect.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this,*  for 
which,  as  well  as  its  companion,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Art-Journal. f The  style  is  that 
of  the  Renaissance,  with  a free  introduction  of 
natural  forms.  These  fittings  are  carved  in 
walnut  wood,  inlaid  with  green  and  red  mar- 
bles : the  doors  are  of  perforated  brass. 

The  chimney-piece  which  follows  is  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Brine,  of  London,  and  was 
manufactured  after  a design  by  Mr.  T.  Sharp. 
It  is  carved  in  statuary  marble,  with  cast  metal 


* See  page  390. 

f These  engravings  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Art-Journal  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  is 
illustrated.  The  second  part,  just  now  issued,  contuins  so 
large  a number  of  engravings,  that  we  may  believe  “ that 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  really  meritorious  and  suggestive 
articles  exhibited  will  be  unrepresented  in  this  catalogue.” 


ornaments  electro-gilt,  mounted  on  the  pilas- 
ters, frieze,  and  spandrils. 

As  to  previous  notices  of  the  Exhibition — 
we  have  received  letters  from  various  exhibitors 
complaining  of  our  not  mentioning  their  names. 
We,  of  course,  exercise  a discretion  in  such 
matters,  and,  moreover,  do  not  pretend  to  point 
out  even  all  who  deserve  praise.  We  may  re- 
mark here,  by  the  way,  that,  judging  from  our 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  although  the 
advantage  to  manufacturers  and  others  of  being 
mentioned  and  praised  is  nothing,  positively 
nothing— not  worth  acknowledgment,— yet  the 
omission  of  mention  of  them  is  a personal 
affront  and  a scandalous  injury.  Alas,  poor 
editors  ! No  praise  for  the  act,  but  great  abuse 
for  the  omission.  It  is  the  same  usually  with 
our  brother-architects:  not  an  expression  of 
appreciation  for  putting  the  best  face  on  their 
works,  and  for  not  saying  what  we  often 
could  say;  but  black  looks  and  spiteful  re- 
marks for  even  an  omission.  However,  we 
must  try  to  bear  it,  with  a shrug  for  poor 
human  nature. 

Returning  for  a moment  to  the  cements  and 
artificial  stones,  we  would  mention,  in  justice, 
the  specimens  of  Martin’s  cement,  exhibited  by 
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, B.  Stevens,  on  the  south  wall,  and  included  in 
Class  30.  We  have  known  it  for  a long  time 
as  a useful  material. 

Ransome  and  Parsons  exhibit  various  appli- 
cations of  their  patent  stone,  in  which  the 
peculiarity  is  the  employment  of  silica  both  as 
the  base  and  combining  material.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a collection  of  particles  of  sand- 
; stone  grit,  intimately  combined  with  silicate  of 
soda,  by  which  they  are  held  together  as  by  a 
kind  of  glass.  The  materials,  consisting  of 
sand,  clay,  fragments  of  gravel,  marble,  &c., 
with  a little  pounded  flint,  are  moulded  into 
form  by  the  aid  of  a solution  of  silicate 
of  soda,  and  are  then  burnt  in  a kiln  at 
a red  heat.  The  water  is  thus  driven  oft',  and 
(theoretically  at  least)  an  insoluble  silicate 
produced. 


imaginativeness,  will  distinguish  a justice 
court. 

But  architectural  qualities  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  moral  or  metaphysical  qualities. 
We  speak  of  the  “smiling  aspect  of  a build- 
ing,” and  “ the  frowning  aspect  of  a building;” 
but  these  are  figurative  expressions : and  when 
we  say  a building  is  grave  or  gay,  or  mirthful 
or  solemn,  we  do  it  by  a metaphor.  The 
building  has  material  qualities;  the  institution 
which  it  enshrines  or  serves,  has  moral  or 
mental  ones ; but  it  is  on  the  analogy  between 
these  two  classes  of  qualities  which  are  natu- 
rally associated  in  the  mind,  that  architecture 
is  dependant  for  its  power  of  expression.  Thus 
we  cannot  directly  or  literally  express  the 
mirth  or  pleasure  of  a ball-room,  or  its  asso- 
ciated ideas  of  human  beauty  and  grace ; but 
we  can  express  qualities  analogous  to  them, — 
naturally  connected  with  them, — and  will  cha- 
racterise such  a building  by  elegance  of  form 
and  proportion,  graceful  lines,  softness  of  light 


rpi  i ■ r<-*  l i , and  shadow,  and  minuteness  and  delicacy  of 

There  being  an  intention  in  the  City  to  devote  | ornamcnt  and  dettil.  The  ideas  of  royalty  'nd 

5,000Z.  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  from  the  power  associated  with  a regal  palace,  we  can 


Exhibition  to  decorate  some  of  their  public 
places,  we  would  suggest  to  the  notice  of  the 
corporation  Mr.  Bell’s  statue  of  Shakspeare 
which  is  at  present  in  plaster,  and  stands  close 
to  the  Coalbrook-dale  Dome  in  the  west  nave. 
There  is  no  public  statue  of  Shakspeare  that 
we  know  of  in  the  City,  and  it  is  time  there 
was  one.  This  statue  especially  follows  the 
Stratford  bust  (which  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe,  from  its  internal  evidence,  was 
worked  from  a cast  after  death),  and  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  would  finish  it,  and 
erect  it  in  bronze,  with  its  pedestal.  We  do 


only  shadow  forth  by  majestic  proportions, 
by  boldness  of  composition,  with  which,  toge- 
gether  with  power  of  light  and  shade,  we  secure 
that  dignity  which  is  said  to  be  “ the  harness 
of  power;”  while  the  idea  of  earthly  dominion 
finds -expression  in  horizontal  composition  and 
wide-spreading  dimensions.  And  what  the 
architect  must  observe  is,  that  there  be  an 
analogical  correspondence  between  the  qualities 
developed  by  the  design  and  composition  of 
the  building,  and  those  emotions  of  the  mind 
which  arise  from  the  contemplation,  or  belong 
to  the  ideas,  of  its  use  and  destination. 

This  characterizing  of  edifices,  according  to 
their  purpose,  is  among  the  highest  effects  of 
mind  on  inanimate  matter,  and  is  a more  won 


i not  find  that  there  have  been  any  purchases  derful  conversion  of  stone  into  “ golden  visions 
yet  from  the  English  sculpture  court.  Who  thought  and  feeling  ” than  in  sculpture 


will  begin  ? 


EXPRESSION  IN  ARCHITECTURE  * 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  beauty  of  the  _ 

human  face  consists  entirely  of  expression ; : not  oniy  be  thus  expressed,  but  ea*ch  orna- 


itself,  as  there  is  less  imitation  of  nature.  It 
is  a source  of  pleasure,  of  interest,  of  edifi- 
cation, of  refinement,  and  a gratification  of  the 
innate  love  of  variety.* 

The  purpose  of  the  entire  building  should 


and  in  truth  the  charm  of  an  agreeable  coun-  J ment  should  -tend  to'  illustrate  the  nature  of 
tenance  seems  to  arise  from  the  capability  of  the  particular  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
the  features  to  reveal  mental  and  moral  beauty; ! partake  of  its  general  character  and  relations, 
and  if  expression  be  not  the  entire,  it  is  at  least  | From  the  particular  properties  of  that  portion 
the  soul  of  beauty.  Mere  sensuous  grace  is  originate  the  motives  of  its  design  and  com- 
perhaps  as  unimportant  in  architecture,  which  ! binalions,  while  the  ornaments  must  be  in 

1C  1 1 1 1 O plao  tll-in  ''  llTulaPO  r»r«r»  if  1 - r Un  111.  .V  . 1 C I • . . 


is  little  else  than  a lifeless  mass  if  genius  infuse 
not  this  spirit  into  it;  while  if  it  breathe  the 
idea  of  the  designer  we  are  enchained  by  its 
significance  and  forget  the  inferiority  or  the 


harmony  with  the  order  of  architecture  and 
the  general  expression  of  the  building.  As  in 
grammar,  a word  or  phrase  must  correspond 
to  the  genius  and  received  forms  of  the  lan- 


entire  absence,  as  it  may  be,  of  abstract  beauty,  guage  ; so  in  architecture,  the  parts  must  liar- 
Volumes  of  thought  and  feeling  flash  from  the  monize  with  the  total,— the  main  idea  of  whicl 
and  the  various  affections  of  the  mind 


main  idea  of  which 
must  illumine  every  part  of  it. 

The  subject  of  expression  applies  to  the 
inside  of  a building  as  well  as  to  the  outside. 
External  expression  is  insufficient ; unless  the 


eye, 

exert  an  influence  upon  the  permanent  form  of 
the  countenance  and  impart  to  it  their  own 
peculiar  characteristics  : could  we  have  abetter  

illustration  of  the  diversity  of  sentiment  which  whole  be  adapted  to  and  indicate  its  use. 
should  beam  from  different  buildings  according  j within  and  without  : unless  the  idea  of  its  pur- 
to  the  variety  of  their  original  and  destined  j pose  pervade  it,  as  it  were,  it  is  not  a true 
purpose  ? work,  and  the  fact  will  be  sure  to  betray  itself. 

Certain  it  is,  we  can  thus  express  ideas  by  ! just  as  with  one  who  shall  endeavour  to  make 
form:  different  forms  are  suggestive  by  a j his  face  express  what  he  does  not  feel. We 
natural  association  of  different  sentiments ; and  soon,  in  any  case,  detect  the  look  that  is  “ put 
the  architect  must  not  so  much  aim  at  abstract ; on.”  The  grand  secret  of  eloquence,  it  has 
beauty  as  at_the  conditions  of  the  intended  been  said,  is  to  be  in  earnest;  and  our  buildings 

will  be  eloquent  if  we  are  sincere  and  truthful 
in  designing  them,— while  nothing  will  give 
satisfaction  that  is  not  thrilled  with  the  genuine 
sentiment. 

But  the  use  of  each  apartment  in  a house 
should  be  indicated  for  its  own  sake.  The 
ancients  dedicated  each  chamber  to  the  divi- 


expression.  If,  for  instance,  the  building  be 
for  a gay  purpose,  he  must  employ  those  forms 
and  lines,  and  that  style  of  composition  that 
will  express  gaiety.  If  for  a solemn  purpose, 
such  a character  of  design,  and  such  propor- 
tions, as  will  yield  a solemn  aspect.  And  this 
gaiety  and  solemnity  are  qualities  of  the  de- 
stined use  or  purpose  of  the  work  expressed  by 
the  features  of  the  building,  as  qualities  of  the 
mmd  are  expressed  by  the  features  of  the  face, 
thus,  rough-hewn  and  boldly  rusticated  ma- 
sonry,  harsh  angular  lines,  lofty  and  unpierced 
walls,  will  give  the  ideas  of  a prison  ; prison- 
like  strength,  combined  with  palatial  sump- 
tuousness of  decoration,  will  characterise  a 
bank;  severity  of  outline  and  form,  a cha- 
racter grave  and  solemn,  of  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity, in  which  nothing  is  hidden,  intricate 
or  but  partially  told,  and  the  absence  of  all 

* See  p.  326,  ante. 


This  love  of  variety  in  the  human  breast  requires  that 
dwelling-houses  should  differ  in  their  character  from  each 
other an  arrangement  further  dictated  by  the  analogy  of 
nature  in  reference  to  their  occupants.  They  should  ex- 
press “ domestic,”  all  of  them,  as  nature  expressed  “ man” 
in  the  form  and  face  of  the  human  subject ; but.  they  may 
do  this  without  being  all  alike.  If  architects  would  free 
their  minds  from  unnatural  shackle  and  undue  precedent 
we  should  have  as  great  variety  of  houses  in  our  streets  as 
of  casts  of  countenance,— a great  relief  to  our  monotonous 
town-imprisoned  ” life.  This  diversity  of  aspect,  form 
and  character  would  not  be  without  its  moral  effects.  A 
man’s  love  of  home,  which  is  the  parent  of  many  virtues 
would  bo  stronger  when  his  house  possessed  a proper  indi- 
"lduahty,  a distinct  character.  When  it  is  different  from 


ierent  from 

d homes,  it  must  make  a greater,  a 
stronger  impression  on  his  fancy  and  imagination,  and, 
his  feelings. 


all  other  houses 
j stronger  irupr 
I through  them, 


nity  that  presided  over  the  use  to  which  it  was 
applied,  and  decorated  it  accordingly.  A room 
decorated,  for  instance,  to  mirth  and  enjoy- 
ment was  so  treated  that  the  ornaments  and 
every  object  had  a tendency  to  excite  pleasing 
and  cheerful  thoughts,  and  promote  hilarity. 
Sleep  has  its  emblems,  by  which  to  charac- 
terise an  apartment  devoted  to  that  use.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  festivity,  study,  literature, 
art— all  have  their  emblems  or  associations  by 
which  we  may  indicate  dining-rooms,  studies, 
libraries,  galleries  of  art,  &c.  For  many  of 
these  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  draw- 
ing upon  the  mythology,  the  Apollo,  Mor- 
pheus, the  Muses,  and  other  beautiful  concep- 
tions of  which  might  yield  us  considerable  aid 
in  this  matter.  We  do  not  attach  sufficient 
importance  to  the  embellishment  of  the  inte- 
riors of  our  apartments.  Michelangelo,  Ra- 
phaels, and  other  great  artists  it  should  be  re- 
membered were  wall  and  ceiling  painters  to 
their  contemporaries.  Attention  to  this  sub- 
ject would  secure  us  more  diversity  in  the 
interior  of  our  houses — a desirable  object. 
The  natural  love  of  variety  requires  a different 
form  and  character  of  decoration  and  finish 
for  each  apartment,  and  as  much  as  possible  a 
different  view  or  scene  from  the  windows ; a 
great  relief  to  a confined  invalid.  This  could 
be  done  without  having  Turkish  and  Indian 
libraries  and  boudoirs  in  an  Anglo-classic  or 
Italian  house.  Chinese  drawing-rooms  may 
please  children  or  unthinking  persons,  but  no 
man  of  taste  could  take  pleasure  in  such  pueri- 
lities. Here  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  in  the 
exterior,  the  appropriate  expression  and  needful 
variety  would  be  in  a great  measure  gained 
interiorly,  by  having  the  shape  and  proportion,, 
size  and  disposition  of  windows,  doors,  and 
other  features  exactly  adapted  to  the  destined 
purpose  of  the  apartment.  This  would  easily 
distinguish  rooms  for  pleasure  from  those  for 
domestic  service,  as  in  the  latter  uniformity  has 
given  way  to  utility,  and  comfort  has  been 
secured,  though  it  may  be  at  the  sacrifice  of 
uniformity  and  other  conditions  of  beauty. 

There  is  a difficulty, I admit, in  the  characteris- 
ing of  some  buildings  exteriorly.  Obstacles  are 
too  often  flung  in  the  way  of  truthful  design. 
Sometimes  two  different,  and  almost  contrast- 
ing, institutions  have  to  be  provided  for  under 
one  roof,  rendering  suitable  expression  on  the 
outside  of  course  impossible,;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Assize  Courts  and  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool.  Some  buildings  of  single  purpose, 
too,  it  is  difficult  to  characterise : for  a railway 
station,  for  instance,  it  would  be  hard  to  define 
the  appropriate  style  of  expression.  Yet  even 
here  a complete  adaptation  to  its  purpose 
will  go  far  to  express  its  character.  A 
railway  being  for  the  transmission  of  goods 
and  passengers  with  the  greatest  possible  faci- 
lity and  speed,  large  sheds  are  required,  large 
doors  both  for  ingress  and  egress,  gateways 
for  carriages  and  vehicles  of  every  description, 
— separate  sides  for  departure  and  arrival ; and 
these  must,  in  a great  measure,  distinguish 
the  terminus.  And  though  we  could  scarcely 
say  what  general  style  of  decoration  for 
such  a building  should  be  chosen,  or  what 
general  form  and  proportions  it  should  have, 
beyond  what  utility  would  demand,  yet  in  the 
sculptural  embellishments  a good  deal  might 
be  done  towards  indicating  its  purpose  by 
means  of  symbols.  Rapid  flight,  speedy  change 
of  place,  the  annihilation  of  space  and  time, 
the  unity  and  amity  of  distant  places,  and 
other  associated  ideas,  might  thus  find  expres- 
sion. But  the  difficulty  I have  admitted  to 
exist  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  is 
supposed  : few  buildings  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced to  the  one  I have  referred  to.  An 
ingenious  writer,  in  aTecent  work  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  has  complained,  that  to 
distinguish  a clubhouse  from  a mansion  is 
beyond  the  power  of  architecture;  a truth  we 
must  admit,  but  without  the  slightest  disparage- 
ment to  the  art.  He  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  a clubhouse  is  a mansion  only  for  a larger 
family,  and  that  architecture  is  not  called  upon 
to  make  a difference  where  no  difference  exists. 

A clubhouse  is  not  a public,  but  a private, 
building, — for  a private  society ; where  a gen- 
tleman can  have  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  a private  house,  just  as  a cottage. 
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a villa,  or  a mansion  is  for  the  use  of  a family  ; I 
and  it  is  as  far  as  the  public  are  concerned  a 
private  house,  or  mansion ; and  the  passing 
stranger  need  not  know  that  it  is  anything 
else  : the  expression  of  “ mansion,”  therefore, 
is  not  only  what  the  clubhouse  will  naturally 
assume,  it  is  really  the  expression  it  should 
have. 

But  almost  every  building  that  has  a dis  - 
tinct purpose  may  have  its  distinct  and  corre- 
sponding expression, — is  susceptible  of  re- 
ceiving allegorical  or  other  illustration  of  its 
purpose,  so  as  to  indicate  that  purpose ; if,  in 
the  first  place,  it  be  truthfully  adapted,  and  if 
the  architect  has  the  requisite  mastery  over 
the  resources  of  the  art.  If  a Gothic  church 
in  its  perfection  is  a petrifaction  of  religion,  a 
truly  designed  college  will  be  a similar  em- 
bodiment of  literature  ; a palace,  of  royalty ; 
an  exchange,  of  commerce.  Beauty,  however, 
is  not  incompatible  with  any,  even  with  the 
needful  character  of  a prison,  which  may 
suggest  ideas  of  durance  and  gloom,  yet 
display  general  forms  and  proportions  on 
which  aesthetic  feeling  has  been  exercised. 
Guided  by  analogy, — a natural  association  of 
ideas, — we  may  find  abundant  means  of  giving 
at  least  a general  tone  to  every  edifice,  in 
harmony  with  its  use ; among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  arrangement,  size,  and  cha- 
racter, as  simple  or  decorated,  of  doors  and 
windows  : public  buildings,  not  much  divided 
internally, — consisting  chiefly  of  one  great 
apartment  for  a large  assembly  of  people,  such 
as  churches,  chapels,  public  schools,  theatres, 
concert  halls,  should  have  large  and  expansive 
doors  of  entrance,  which  would  not  only  be 
convenient,  but  would  assist  in  characterising 
them,  as  such  doors  would  be  suggestive  of 
the  idea  of  extensive  ingress  and  egress  of 
people.  In  places  of  worship  in  particular  the 
entrance-doors  should  be  prominent,  rendered 
by  ornament  conspicuous  and  inviting,  and 
much  wider  then  thty  generally  are,  in  order 
to  avoid  unseemly  thronging  and  disorder 
during  the  discharge  of  a congregation.  Many 
instances  of  insufficient  means  of  egress  might 
be  cited,  causing  the  exercise  of  devotion 


among  whom  they  were  chiefly  devoted  I 
to  the  grottoes  of  the  rural  deities;  and  among 
us  they  may  be  made  means  of  beauty  and  | 
power.  They  give  vitality  to  a wall  or  pier, 1 
and  are  susceptible  in  themselves  of  many  j 
shades  of  expression.  They  secure  relief  to 
adjacent  pilasters,  and  give  brilliancy,  and : 
delicacy,  and  value — by  means  of  contrast — to  | 
the  upper  portions  of  edifices,  when  employed  ! 
in  basements,  to  which,  as  they  suggest  ideas  ! 
of  strength,  they  are  peculiarly  fitted.  If  i 
stones  can  be  put  together  in  a beautiful  or 
expressive  manner,  and  that  they  can  be  and 
have  been  none  I think  will  deny,  there  appears 
to  me  no  harm  in  making  that  manner  so  pro- 
minent as  that  attention  will  be  drawn  to  it.  I 
The  character  of  a building  is  dependant  on 
the  choice  of  material  employed,  whether  brick 
or  stone;  or  its  description,  as  texture,  colour, 
quality;  and  its  disposition,  or  arrangement.1 
Quality  of  workmanship  is  also  something  to-  i 
wards  indicating  a building’s  destination. 
Character  may  be  modified  by  the  manner  of 
executing  details,  individual  mouldings,  and 
other  members.  Purely  geometrical  ornament 
is  expressive  and  poetic,  and  presents  a wide  I 
field  for  imagination : an  advantage  of  such 
decoration  is,  its  not  being  seen  elsewhere.  We 
may  have  forms  by  drawing  upon  geometry 
perfectly  unique,  that  do  not  exist  entire  in 
nature  ; and  a new  creation,  so  to  speak,  is 
thus  called  up — 


‘ ‘ An  independent  world. 

Created  out  of  pure  intelligence.” 

All  purposes  of  buildings  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  equal  beauty.  The  comprehensive- 
ness of  our  nature  enables  us  to  embrace  every 
shade  of  character  and  every  facis  of  beauty, 
and  fits  us  to  sympathise  with  truthful  mani- 
festation of  thought  and  feeling  wherever  seen. 
The  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  choice  and 
design  of  ornaments,  isan  importantpoint.  Con- 
centration is  an  element  of  power,  but  whether 
ornament  be  concentrated  on  particular  and  im 


portant  features,  or  dispersed  over  the  whole 
facade,  depends  upon  the  invariable  laws  of 
composition  and  design,  and  the  influence  of 
frequently  to  end  with  a scene  too  much  re-  the  idea  that  seeks  to  be  expressed.  The  two 


sembling  a Bartholomew  fair.  Windows  are 
susceptible  of  great  beauty,  great  copiousness, 
and  truthfulness,  and  nice  inflexion  of  signifi- 
cance; but  in  a religious  or  other  building 
where  a solemn  or  sublime  effect  is  contem- 
plated or  sought  to  be  obtained,  windows 
might  with  great  propriety  be  omitted,  or  con- 
fined to  internal  courts  or  gardens,  leaving  the 
exterior  effect  to  those  grandest  of  architectural 
features  — the  colonnade  and  dome.  The 
dome  contributes  much  to  palatial  dignity,  and 
is  expressive  of  the  loftiness  and  breadth  that 
should  characterise  great  national  purposes  : 
having  its  type  in  the  sublimest  of  all  earthly 
spectacles — the  firmament, — it  can  never  be 
surpassed  by  any  feature  of  any  style  as  an 
element  of  grandeur.  It  has  assuredly  never 
been  so  applied  as  to  fully  exhibit  its  intrinsic 
beauty  in  modern  European  design. 

Towers,  though  no  longer  needed  for  defence, 
are  useful  in  expression — they  signify  strength 
and  durability,  and  may  be  used  to  indicate  a 
purpose  that  is  deep-laid  in  our  nature,  para- 
mount and  indestructible.  Colonnades  are 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  the  more 
elegant  and  magnificent  qualities.  Gables, 
roofs,  and  chimneys  are  not  to  be  forgotten  or 
neglected.  Every  necessary  part  or  feature 
may  become  a valuable  element  of  expression 
ana  power.  Order  and  style  of  architecture 


sister  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  their 
higher  manifestations  are  also  among  the 
architect’s  due  resources  for  characterising  his 
productions ; for  statuary,  bassi  relievi,  or 
pictures,  when  properly  applied  to  the  embel- 
lishment of  architecture,  are  part  of  the  build- 
ing, which  would  be  incomplete  without  them, 
and  therefore  they  are  architectural  members 
or  features,  in  not  too  broad  a view  of  the  art : 
used  as  far  as  they  are  demanded  by  the 
architect  to  carry  out  his  idea  ; they  are  archi- 
tectural embellishments;  part  of  the  language 
of  the  art.  Whatever  else  Painting  and 
Sculpture  may  claim  to  be,  they  are  handmaids 
of  Architecture : one  of  their  offices  is  to 
administer  to  Architecture : they  are  both 
something  apart  from  this  ministry — something 
on  their  own  account, — but  assuredly  that  is 
one  of  their  provinces  : they  are  the  architect’s 
auxiliaries,  means  of  expression  and  power 
which  he  has  a right  to  avail  himself  of  in 
giving  the  higher  tones  of  expression  to  his 
design.  All  ceiling,  mural,  and  other  paintings 
introduced  into  the  different  apartments  of  a 
public  edifice,— all  sculptural  subjects,  bassi 
relievi,  or  other  works,  placed  interiorly  or 
exteriorly,  should  be  so  chosen  and  adapted  as 
to  further  set  forth  its  character  and  purpose ; 
and  if  they  be  so  chosen  and  harmoniously 
associated  with  the  building,  and  illustrative  of 


are  means  of  expression  : we  are  no  more  j its  use,  they  may,  I think,  be  considered  as 
bound  to  one  style  than  to  one  of  the  ancient  architectural  ornaments;  as  no  less  a part 
orders  of  architecture.  One  is  generally  better  0f  the  whole  than  a modillion  or  dentil  of  the 
for  indicating  a given  purpose  than  another.  I j cornice.  Sculpture  originated  in  combination 
believe  that  one  indissoluble  chain  unites  all  with,  and  in  subordination  and  subserviency 
true  styles  of  architecture  wherever  they  have  to,  Architecture ; and  the  secret  of  the  great 
been  developed — which  are  but  a harmonious  success  of  the  Greeks,  as  also  of  the  mediaeva 
variety  of  one  type.  Those  who  suppose  that  | builders,  may  be  found,  I think,  in  the  assist- 
only  the  picturesque  Tudor  will  be  a favourite  j ance  which  each  art  rendered  to  the  other, 
in  England  for  domestic  purposes,  forget  the  ' ' " "rpfl 

flexibility  of  the  human  mind. 

Rustication  must  also  be  considered  as 
architectural  language ; and  the  prohibition  of 
its  use  would  be  an  unnecessary  and  irrational 
limitation  of  the  means  of  variety  and  signifi- 
cance. Rustics  were  much  used  by  the  Romans 


THE  GEOMETRICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
BEAUTIFUL  FORMS. 

On  6th  inst.  Mr.  Wyndhim  Harding  deli- 
vered a lecture  at  the  Government  School  of 
Design,  Somerset  House,  on  Mr.  Hay’s  theory 
of  the  geometrical  principles  of  beautiful  forms. 

Having  recently  * given  an  account  of  Mr. 
Hay’s  views  we  shall  at  present  confine  our- 
selves chiefly  to  Mr.  Harding’s  own  introduc- 
tory remarks  on  the  subject  of  his  lecture. 

The  subject  of  consideration,  proceeded  the 
lecturer,  is  form  as  appearing  primarily  in 
nature  and  natural  objects — trees,  flowers, 
leaves,  mountains  ; and,  secondarily,  as  artisti- 
cally applied  in  sculpture,  the  plastic  arts,  and 
the  arts  of  ornamental  surface  design,  disre- 
garding, for  the  moment,  the  aid  which  colour, 
light,  and  shade  lend  to  these  arts,  and  con- 
fining ourselves  to  what  is  understood  by  the 
outlines  and  symmetry  of  the  designs.  I will 
not  waste  your  time  by  attempting  a defini- 
tion of  beauty.  I will  assume  that  there  are 
certain  objects  which,  in  their  form  and  in  the 
proportion  of  their  parts  both  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole  object,  affect  the  true  and 
refined  sense  of  human  sight  pleasingly,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  fair  types  of  beautiful 
forms. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  human  figure  as 
generalised  in  such  a statue  as  the  Apollo 
Belvedere ; such  are  the  leaves  of  plants,  es- 
pecially those  which  have  been  widely  used  in 
architecture — the  Grecian  acanthus  leaf  and 
the  Egyptian  lotus. 

For  architecture  we  find  such  objects  in 
buildings  such  as  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  in 
the  moulding  of  pure  Grecian  architecture, 
beginning  with  the  Cygnia  Recta  Reversa  and 
the  Avolo. 

In  plastic  or  fictile  art,  in  the  vases  of 
Etruria  and  Greece,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
British  Museum. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list.  These 
objects  I assume  to  be  admitted  as  types  of 
beautiful  and  well  proportioned  forms. 

In  what,  then,  does  the  secret  of  their  beauty 
consist,  and  how  may  they,  or  forms  with 
similar  excellent  qualities,  be  reproduced  at 
will  ? This  is  the  problem  the  designer  has  to 
solve,  and  which  Mr.  Hay  thinks  he  can  assist 
him  to  do  on  principles  so  broad  and  compre- 
hensive as  will  enable  the  designer  himself  in 
turn  to  become  the  creator  of  forms  as  beauti- 
ful, although  original,  as  those  which  he  is  now 
in  despair  content  to  copy. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  to 
ask,  what  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  ablest 
men  on  this  somewhat  subtle  point.  The  reply 
is,  that  there  is  a wonderful  consistency  of  view 
among  the  most  profound  physical  philoso- 
phers of  every  age;  that  the  principles  of 
beauty  in  form  consist  in  a certain  mode  of 
applying  and  combining  certain  simple  ele- 
mentary geometrical  figures,  and  attending, 
in  the  disposition  of  objects  and  of  the  parts  of 
objects,  to  certain  simple  numerical  ratios.  On 
this  point  I will  trouble  you  with  one  or  two 
references. 

In  the  well-known  passage  from  the  Timseus 
of  Plato,  the  following  expressions  occur 
“ But  when  the  artificer  began  to  adorn  the 
universe,  he  first  of  all  j figured  with  forms  and 
numbers  fire,  earth,  water,  and  air.”t 

Our  own  great  authority,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, makes  use  of  these  memorable  words, 
in  replying  to  Mr.  Harrington’s  suggestion, 
that  certain  simple  mathematical  ratios,  techni- 
cally called  harmonic  ratios,  would  be  found 
to  be  applicable  to  proportions  in  architecture. 
Mr.  Harrington’s  words  are  these:  — 

a j have  conjectured  that  the  other  most  general 
established  architectural  ratios  owe  their  beauty  to 
their  approximation  to  the  harmonic  ratios,  and 
that  the  several  forms  of  number  are  more  or  less 
agreeable  to  the  eye  as  they  suggest  the  ideas  of 
figures  composed  of  such  ratios.  I am  sensible 
these  matters  have  been  touched  upon  before,  but 
my  attempts  were  to  reduce  matters  to  some  further 


their  union  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater 
force  and  significance,  like  the  different  organs 
of  life,  which,  when  united,  to  borrow  a simile, 
expressed  the  idea  no  single  part  could  repre- 
sent* b* 


* To  be  continued. 


* Vide  p.  263,  ante.  . 

t He  then  proceeds  to  define  three  elementary  triangles 
venerating  four  bodies,  which  he  conceives  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  most  beautiful  forms  in  external  nature,  the 
proper  understanding  of  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  study 
of  form.  We  must  endeavour,  he  adds,  to  harmonize  the 
four  sorts  of  bodies  excelling  in  beauty,  and  to  evince  by 
this  means,  that  wo  sufficiently  comprehend  the  natnre  ot 
these. 
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certainty  as  to  the  simplicity  and  origin  of  the 
pleasures  affecting  our  different  senses  ; and  try  by 
comparison  of  those  pleasures  which  affect  one 
sense,  from  objects  whose  principles  are  known  as 
the  ratios  of  sound,  if  other  affections  agreeable  to 
others  of  our  senses  were  owing  to  similar  causes. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Mr.  Harrington  : — 

“ You  observe  that  the  multiples  hereof  (viz.  the 
lines  3,  4,  and  5)  furnish  those  ratios  that  afford 
pleasure  to  the  eye  in  architectural  designs,  and  that 
the  ideas  of  beauty  in  surveying  objects  arise  from 
their  respective  approximations  to  the  simple  con- 
structions ; and  that  the  pleasure  is  more  or  less,  as 
the  approaches  are  nearer  to  the  harmonic  ratios  : 

I believe  you  are  right.  Portions  of  circles  are 
more  or  less  agreeable  as  the  segments  give  the  idea 
of  the  perfect  figure  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Your  examinations  of  the  sides  of  polygons  with 
rectangles  certainly  quadrate  with  the  harmonic 
ratios.  In  fine,  I am  inclined  to  believe  some  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  Creator  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  agreeable  or  unpleasing  affections  of  all  our 
senses  ; at  least  the  supposition  does  not  derogate 
from  the  wisdom  or  power  of  God,  and  seems 
highly  consonant  to  the  simplicity  of  the  microcosm 
in  general.” — Isaac  Newton,  May  30,  1G93. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  professor  of  meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  writes 
on  the  very  view  we  are  about  to  examine  : — 


“ \ our  very  elegant  volume,  ' Science  of  those 
Proportions,’  &c.,  is  to  me  extremely  interesting, 
as  affording  an  able  contribution  to  what  is  the 


The  examples  he  selected  included  the  front 
of  the  Parthenon,  in  all  its  principal  features; 
several  instances  of  leaves  of  plants;  certain 
of  the  purest  of  Grecian  architectural  mould- 
ings ; diaper  designs  of  great  beauty  and 
variety ; and,  finally,  the  proportions  of  the 
human  skeleton. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  Par- 
thenon, he  took  occasion  to  say,  that  re- 
cent and  accurate  investigations,  about  to  be 
published,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  geome- 
try, in  its  subtlest  forms,  presided  at  the  cut- 
ting of  every  stone  of  the  Parthenon ; from 
which  he  argued,  after  the  example  of  the 
Greeks,  that  geometry  was  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  the  art  of  design. 

After  describing  the  system,  the  lecturer 
continued, — 

I do  not  bring  those  examples  which  have 
been  cited  as  proving  the  powers  of  Mr.  Hay’s 
rules  to  produce  the  admitted  beauty  of  the 
forms  these  examples  represent.  To  be  frank 
with  you,  I have,  personally,  doubts  on  the 
subject.  I doubt,  for  instance,  if  there  are  not 
several  other  mathematical  curves  which  will, 
even  more  closely  than  the  elliptical  curves  to 
which  Mr.  Hay  draws  our  attention,  give  us 
the  primary  lines  of  many  beautiful,  natural, 
and  artistic  objects.  Nevertheless,  if  Mr. 
Hay’s  ellipses  will  give  us  a fair  approximation 
to  several  objects,  as  they  appear  primd  facie 


ancient,  and,  I conceive,  the  true  theory  of  the  to  do,  such,  for  instance,  as  architectural 
£ onenre™  W W \our,1doc;ine,coir!.?,le!  wi,h  mouldings,  where  we  are  at  present  confessedly 

»•  thev  are  worthv  nf 


ithout  rule  to  guide  us,  they  are  worthy  of 
xv  u f , . . ...  | aN  respect.  There  are  other  points  on  which 

'.e  have,  therefore,  high  authority  for  sus-  ' I could  express  doubts,  arising  probably  from 
pecting  that  it  is  in  some  simple  mode  of  my  own  ignorance.  To  put  all  these  points 
dealing  with  the  elementary  figures  of  geome- ' beyond  doubt,  would  require  a closer  inves- 
“Land  the  el^mentary  ratms  of  numbers  that  tigation  than  my  leisure  allows  me  to  give  to 


a true  way  to  the  appreciation  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  form  will  be  found. 
And  if  so,  here  lies  the  key  to  that  power  of 


the  subject.  But  it  is  precisely  this  that  I 
would  wish  each  of  you  to  do  for  himself. 

I think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  consider- 


originally  designing  forms  of  unfading  beauty,  ing  that  the  results  we  have  been  examining 
which  the  ancients  did  possess,  and  which  ! are  sufficiently  striking  to  merit  grave  con- 
the  moderns  do  not  possess,  and  which  I sideration.  We  are  aware  of  the  want  of 
humbly  submit  the  designer  of  our  day  should  ; similar  principles  to  which  we  may  refer  such 
ever  relax  his  efforts  to  recover.  [harmonious  sensations  of  the  eye  as  those 

nr.  i °'V  * i!-S  Pr?cisev  such  a simple  treatment  which  we  possess,  and  to  which  we  are  able  to 
anil  combination  of  elementary  geometrical  refer  the  harmonious  sensation  of  the  ear  in 
figures,  anti  of  the  ratios  they  hear  to  each  the  latvs  of  music.  We  need  some  simple 
other  as  is  shadowed  forth  by  these  autho- i rules  and  tests  to  assure  us  of  what  is  mood 
rities  that  Mr.  Hay  submits  to  our  notice,  and  and  beautiful  in  form  as  thoroughly  as  we  are 
therefore  it  appears  to  me  to  demand  our assured  of  what  is  good  and  sound 
attention,  ™ - - • 


The  basis  of  his  theory  is,  that  as  the  ear 
estimates  instinctively  the  ratios  of  the  num- 
bers of  vibrations  forming  the  notes  succeed- 
ing or  combining  with  each  other  in  melody  or 
harmony,  so  is  the  eye  capable  of  estimating 
the  ratios  of  spaces  and  forms  in  succession  or 
combination. 

Further,  that  simplicity  of  proportion,  which 
is  a necessary  element  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 


ear,  is  essential  to  the  gratification  of  the  eye 
in  objects  of  form. 


I hat  the  eye  is  guided  in  its  estimate  by 
direction  rather  than  distance,  as  the  ear  is  by 
the  number  of  vibrations  rather  than  by  the 
magnitude  of  vibrations, 


Mr.  Hay’s  view  thus  is,  in  brief,  that  a forn 


w in  music. 

We  need  something  to  relieve  the  designer 
from  the  exacting  caprice  of  the  changeable 
taste  of  the  day, — some  law  to  which  he  may 
appeal  as  decisive  upon  the  harmonious 
symmetry  of  the  form  lie  has  designed.  We 
have  the  highest  authority  for  believing  that 
such  a law  lies  not  far  from  the  surface,  and 
was  perhaps  known  to  a portion  of  the  ancients, 
but  is  lost  to  the  moderns,  to  which  we  may 
not  unreasonably  attribute  the  admitted  in- 
ability of  the  moderns  to  produce  original 
designs  in  objects  of  form  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  ancients.  All  this,  I 
submit,  should  induce  us  to  follow  up  the 
inquiry  in  which  Mr.  Hay  has  so  ably  led  the 
way ; and  whatever  the  result  of  your  inqui- 
ries may  be  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hay’s 


is  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  the  same  degree  as  its  I views,  of  this  you  may  rest  assured,  that  by 
undamental  angles  bear  to  each  other  similar  ' familiarizing  yourself  with  the  combinations  of 
proportions  to  those  which  the  vibrations  of  the  geometrical  figures  and  the  application  of 


the  notes  bear  to  one  another  in  musical 
composition,  or  a part  of  one,  such  as  a 
common  chord.  It  does  not  (I  need  not, 


the  principle  of  simple  proportion  constantly 
recurring  in  nature,  you  are  educating  the 
mind,  the  hand,  the  eye,  in  the  true  elements 


Si  (ollf°T  ^at  Mr-  Hay’s  is  a correct  [ of  design ; and  when  you  have  done  this  for 
, but  it  is  reasonable,  I humbly  sub-  ! a while,  you  will  be  led  to  confess  the  truth  of 

in  If  r n rnn  «...  * 1 ...  I _ . r 1 . t-v  . . . 


mit  to  you,  to  say,  that  a very  careful  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  such  as  his  certainly  is, 
claims  the  most  serious  and  respectful  atten- 
tion of  all  concerned  with  arts  of  design. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  system,— 

inpfl.r  on  f..ll TT  n J I 


i • . >.\.u  will,  o y oLCIil, 

briefly  as  follows:— He  first  grouped  the 

hcriiroc!  1.;..  wl, : ■ . , ■ . *. 


Field’s  words  when  he  says,  “ The  infinite 
wisdom  that  contrived  these  beautiful  ele- 
ments (the  primary  geometrical  figures)  has 
fraught  them  with  admirable  properties  won- 
derfully suited  to  exercise  the  logical  in 


n • . — “ i»iow  giuu|icu  me 

figures,  Viz.,  the  primary  right-angled  triangles, 
which  are  identical  with  those  of  Plato,  into 
t iree  classes,  arranged  according  to  whether 
the  relations  of  the  angular  proportions  of  these 
triangles  involved  the  relations  of  the  num- 


bers  2,  3,  or  5 (the  harmonic  primaries) : out 
of  these  rectangles,  so  classified,  proceed 
responding  classes  of  ellip- 


tellect  of  the  geometrician,  and  to  the  disclo- 


sure of  infinite  utilities  for  the  advancement 
of  all  arts  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.” 


Wilme’s  Symbolic  Map  of  London.* — 
The  object  of  this  map,  just  now  published  by 
Mr.  Wilme,  is  to  direct  visitors  to  the  lions  of 
the  metropolis,  all  of  which  are  pointed  out  by 


He  then  ! pse.8,  , perspicuous  marks  explained  at  the  foot.  The 

ot  admitted  beauty  might  be  constructed,  I 


* London : Daily,  Brothers. 


THE  SEVEN  PERIODS  OF  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  high  reputation  of  The  Builder, 
and  its  large  circulation  amongst  a class  oi 
persons  who  have  not  always  the  opportunity 
of  testing  for  themselves  the  statements  which 
it  contains,  renders  it  very  desirable  to  avoid 
inserting  anything  as  a fact  which  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  really  such.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I observe  with  regret  that  you  have  given 
currency  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s  theory  of  “ Seven 
Periods  of  Church  Architecture,”  without  ex- 
pressing any  doubt  as  to  whether  they  will 
stand  the  test  of  examination  by  history  or 
not.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  divisions  are  so  obvious, 
so  easy,  and  so  natural,  that  the  merest  tyro  in 
looking  through  the  plates  of  windows  in  the 
Glossary,  or  any  other  popular  series,  must 
almost  necessarily  make  them  for  himself ; and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  divisions 
were  not  successive  periods,  but  were  frequently 
contemporaneous,  as  is  easily  proved  by  well- 
known  examples  and  well  authenticated  dates. 
If  I am  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your 
space,  I will,  with  your  permission,  run  rapidly 
through  each  of  his  periods,  and  show  that  this 
is  the  case. 

1.  Saxon  Period. — The  observation  of  Mr. 
Rickman  that  we  have  very  few  buildings 
known  to  be  more  than  a very  few  years  earlier 
than  the  Norman  Conquest,  has  never  been 
answered  ; and  many  of  the  buildings  which 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  Saxon,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  were  really  built  after 
the  Conquest,  as  for  instance,  the  towers  at 
Lincoln  in  the  low  town,  built  on  ground  which 
was  drained  from  the  marshes  after  the  Con- 
quest, when  the  inhabitants  were  driven  out  of 
the  fortified  town  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  to 
make  room  for  the  Norman  castle  and  cathe- 
dral, which  together  occupied  half  of  the  site 
of  the  original  town.  The  history  of  this 
period  is,  however,  too  obscure  to  be  worth 
disputing. 

2.  Norman  Period,  1066  to  1145. — What 
possible  ground  can  Mr.  Sharpe  find  for 
making  the  use  of  this  style  terminate  at  this 
particular  date  ? which  excludes  one-half  of 
our  finest  and  richest  Norman  buildings,  as 
Iffley  Church,  built  about  1 160;  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  transept  and  nave  built  between 
1 155  and  1 177,  by  Abbot  Waterville;  Bishop 
Alexander’s  fine  west  doorways  at  Lincoln  ; 
and  many  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate. 

3.  Transitional  Period,  1145-1190. — This  be- 
gins just  thirty  years  too  early  : the  earliest  au- 
thenticated instance  of  the  transition  of  style  in 
England  is  the  Choir  of  Canterbury,  begun  in 
1175.  Occasional  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
pointed  arch  may  be  found  earlier,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  Norman  style,  as  in  the  Church 
of  the  Crusaders  at  Jerusalem,  built  about  1 100, 
to  say  nothing  of  Sicily;  but  the  pointed  arch 
alone  is  no  proof  of  transition  of  style,  which 
is  characterised  by  a greater  lightness  of  work, 
a superior  finish  in  the  details,  and  a change 
in  the  forms  of  all  parts,  not  in  the  arches  of 
construction  only,  the  form  of  which  at  all 
periods  was  dictated  by  convenience. 

4 . Lancet.  Period,  1 1 90- 1 245. — The  latter  date 
excludes  the  celebrated  Five  Sisters  at  York, 
in  the  north  transept,  built  between  1250  and 
1260.  The  first  excludes  Becket’s  Crown  at 
Canterbury,  built  in  1184,  the  windows  of 
which  are  as  perfectly  lancet-shaped  as  any 
others  tint  can  be  cited.  But  the  question 
here  is  not  one  of  date  only.  Lancet-shaped 
windows  were  so  very  convenient,  and  so 
elegant  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  used 
for  a much  longer  period  than  Mr.  Sharpe 
assigns  to  them,  contemporaneously  with  win- 
dows of  other  forms.  They  are  found  occa- 
sionally in  all  the  styles,  especially  in  towers. 

5.  Geometrical  Period,  1245-1315. — This  in- 
cludes part  of  two  of  the  established  styles — • 
the  Early  English  and  the  Decorated.  The 
idea  is  not  a new  one : the  same  division,  and 
the  same  name  for  it,  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Freeman  to  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society 
in  1842.  That  society  very  properly  declined 
to  adopt  it,  on  the  ground  that  “ it  is  impos- 
sible to  define  such  a style.”  It  applies  to  the 
windows  only,  the  other  members  of  a build- 
ing do  not  agree  with  this  division— doorways. 
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louldings,  and  all  other  details  are  opposed 
) it.  The  earlier  examples,  windows  of  two 
r more  lights,  with  foliated  circles  in  the  head, 
re  contemporaneous  with  lancet  windows,  and 
re  continually  found  together  in  the  same 
uilding.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
nd  the  side  windows  of  a chancel  lancet 
mped,  and  the  end  windows  of  three  lights 
ith  foliated  circles  in  the  head,  evidently  built 
; the  same  time.  Many  of  these  foliated  circles 
•e  earlier  than  Mr.  Sharpe’s  first  date.  Mr. 
harpe’s  three  first  figures.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  as 
iven  in  p.  356  of  The  Builder,  as  examples 

7 three  distinct  periods,  are,  in  fact,  often  con- 
imporaneous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later 
ivision  of  those  windows,  which  have  not  only 
iliated  circles  in  the  head,  but  other  tracery  of 
eometrical  patterns,  are  continually  found  con- 
imporaneously  with  flowing  tracery;  and  there 

the  same  difference  between  doorways  and 
her  details  accompanying  these  two  divisions, 
i between  those  which  accompany  lancet 
indows  on  the  one  hand,  and  flowing  tracery 
l the  other. 

6.  Curvilinear  Period,  1315-1360. — Examples 
flowing  tracery  occur  both  before  and  after 

iese  dates,  as  in  Bray  Church,  Berkshire, 
lilt  in  1293 ; the  Friary  at  Reading,  in 
106 ; the  Lady  Chapel  at  St.  Alban’s,  in 
108 ; and  in  Wymington  Church,  Bedford- 
lire,  built  between  1270  and  1290.  They 
e,  therefore,  contemporaneous,  both  with 
lometrical,  and  occasionally  also  with  per- 
mdicular,  tracery. 

7.  Rectilinear  Period,  1360-1550. — This  is 
erely  a change  of  name  without  any  object, 
id  the  dates  are  not  well  chosen.  The  change 
' style  did  not  begin  quite  so  early,  though 
casional  instances  may  be  found.  On  the 
her  hand,  good  Gothic  work  did  not  con- 
me  so  late  as  1550  as  a general  style,  al- 
ough  occasional  instances  may  be  found  for 
century  after  that  date. 

Another  objection  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s  periods 
that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  foreign  coun- 
ts. In  some  districts  “ the  lancet  period  ” 
wanting  altogether ; in  others  “ the  geo- 
etrical  period  ” extends  through  nearly  the 
lole  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  And 
e Flamboyant  styles  are  as  much  Curvilinear 
any  style  can  be,  yet  they  extend  through 
e whole  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
r.  Sharpe’s  attempt  is  well  intended,  but  he 

8 not  attended  sufficiently  to  the  ascertained 
tes  of  various  buildings,  and  neither  he  nor 
y one  else  will  succeed  in  upsetting  the  re- 
ived division  of  styles,  which  is  grounded 

fact,  and  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
e careful  examination  of  many  accurate  ob- 
:vers  for  a long  term  of  years.  F.  S.  A. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 
Tiie  general  outcry  against  the  Govern- 
;nt  project  for  consolidating,  or,  in  other 
irds,  confirming  and  legalising  the  old  in- 
fitary system  of  supply  from  the  Thames, 
:.,  by  the  metropolitan  water  companies, 
pears  to  have  turned  the  public  attention 
ck  upon  the  more  hopeful,  or  at  least 
ire  reformative  schemes  of  others,  and 
lecially  of  the  Board  of  Health,  which 
dy  certainly  has  not  been  leavened  with  that 
irit  of  pithless  futility  which  appears  de- 
;nedly  and  systematically  to  pursue  a neutral 
nrse  that  pleases  none  but  a pitiful  minority 
negatives,  and  then  mistakes  for  a just 
:dium  measures  which  merely  excite  dissa- 
faction  and  disgust  on  all  hands,  and  are 
cided  on  simply,  it  would  seem,  because  they 
; sure  to  meet  with  such  a reception. 

The  Board  of  Health  reports  and  docu- 
ints  relating  to  this  vital  and  important  sub- 
t,  have  been  published  by  order  of  the  House 
Commons.  Amongst  these  documents,  re- 
itly  handed  us,  are  the  Hon.  William  Na- 
:r’s  report  and  papers  of  suggestions  on  the 
iposed  gathering  grounds  for  the  supply  of 
3 metropolis  from  the  soft-water  springs  of 
3 Surrey  sands  (already  noticed  in  our 
lumns),  and  the  recently-issued  copies  of 
jort  by  Mr.  Rammell,  an  inspector  of  the 
iard  of  Health,  and  of  reports  subsequent  to 
r.  Napier’s,  and  other  information  on  these 
ft-water  springs,  together  with  estimates, 


surveys,  minutes,  and  correspondence  with  the 
General  Board  of  Health  thereon,  or  in  relation 
to  the  combination  of  the  new  sources  with 
other  works.  The  heads  of  the  Bill  for  consti- 
tuting commissioners  for  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply,  brought  into  the  Commons  by 
Mr.  F.  Mowatt,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  and  Mr. 
C.  Lushington,  with  a synopsis  of  the  same, 
have  also  been  printed. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  printed  documents 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Health  proceedings 
just  referred  to,  that  subsequent  investigations 
have  in  the  main  confirmed,  and,  indeed,  more 
than  confirmed,  the  truth  of  Mr.  Napier’s  re- 
port, that  abundance  of  excellent  soft  water 
might  be  gathered,  at  moderate  cost,  from  the 
Surrey  springs.  The  supply  is  even  more 
abundant,  and  the  cost  would  be  even  more 
moderate  than  was  at  first  supposed.  “ The 
present  proximate  estimate  for  collecting  and 
bringing  to  London  the  proposed  soft  water 
supplies,”  it  is  said,  “ may  be  taken  at 
900,000/.”  The  Board,  as  may  be  remem- 
bered, proposed  to  unite  the  sewerage  with  the 
water  supply  in  one  consolidated  system,  and 
“ the  estimate  made  by  their  inspectors  of  the 
conjoint  expense  of  new  main  drainage  works, 
main  intercepting  lines  of  sewers  for  upper  dis- 
tricts, discharge  lines  of  sewer  for  lower  dis- 
tricts, connecting  lines  of  sewer,  and  pipes  to 
and  from  engines,  buildings,  &c.,  is  710,000L” 

The  heads  of  the  Bill  which  the  Board 
would  propose  are,  “ That  the  powers  vested  in 
the  present  Metropolitan  Sewers’  Commission 
be  executed  by  a special  commission  for  carry- 
ing out  the  improvements  required,  but  that 
the  numbers  of  commissioners  be  reduced  to 
, of  whom  shall  be  paid  salaries 

not  exceeding  l.  and  be  removable  at 

pleasure,  and  that  the  present  powers  of  the 
commissioners  for  obtaining  water  for  cleans- 
ing, for  street-washing,  and  other  purposes,  be 
continued,  and  their  powers  further  extended, 
to  enable  them  to  distribute  water  for  domestic 
use.” 

The  cost  at  which  the  Board  state  it  to  be 
practicable  to  afford  new  and  complete  sup- 
plies is,  on  a maximum  estimate,  threepence  a 
week  each  house  throughout  the  metropolis, — 
that  is,  for  a continuous  supply  ; but  this  in- 
cludes large  supplies  for  street  cleansing,  &c., 
and  the  exclusive  expense  of  complete  supplies 
for  domestic  use,  de  novo,  they  state  at  two 
pence  a week  each  house.* 

While  engaged,  single-handed,  as  " the  mo- 
nopolist of  incendiary  gas  intelligence,” — that 
is,  in  exciting  and  leading  the  gas  movement. 


* The  following  st  atement  of  the  cost  of  water  in  thirty- 
two  towns,  &c.,  visited  by  Mr.  W.  Lee,  superintending 
inspector  to  the  Board,  is  interesting,  and  may  be  useful. 
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which  has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  good  to 
the  public,  and  yielding  so  much  profit  to  the 
gas  companies,  we  repeatedly  stated  our  desire 
in  the  first  place  to  secure  the  success  of  that 
movement,  so  that  thence  a hopeful  and  instruc- 
tive starting  point  might  be  gained  from  which 
reformative  measures  of  a like  or,  if  then  prac- 
ticable, of  an  amended  nature,  as  regards  water 
supply,  might  take  their  initiative.  Now  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  observe  the  prominent 
position  which  the  central  Board  of  Health 
give  to  this  very  line  of  policy  in  their  minute 
of  date  14th  January,  1851.  In  this  minute 
the  Board,  while  reflecting  on  the  fact  that 
almost  every  existing  water  company  in  the 
metropolis,  except  the  New  River  Company, 
was  introduced  to  the  public  upon  a promise 
of  reductions  of  charge,  based  on  competition 
I and  the  opportunities  of  free  choice  from  more 
than  one  supply,  go  on  to  say : — 

“ But  of  late  an  example  has  been  presented  of 
reductions  of  charge  for  gas  by  means  of  the  in- 
cursion of  new  capital  into  the  field  of  supply, 
which  has  created  a considerable  impression 
throughout  the  metropolis  ; and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  the  same  thing  will  not  occur  in 
respect  to  water,  if  the  opportunity  is  left  open  by 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  various  gas  companies  introduced  on  the 
ground  of  competition,  had,  one  after  another,  dis- 
tricts divided  amongst  them,  by  the  consent  of  the 
rest.  Within  each  district  they  had  as  complete  a 
monopoly  as  that  which  the  water  companies  now 
have.  Their  manufacture  of  gas  was  careless,  and 
the  price  they  charged  for  it  was  from  7s.  to  12s. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  It  may  be  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  at  2s.  Gd.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  A 
new  company  canvassed  the  shopkeepers  and  the 
larger  consumers  of  gas,  and  obtained  from  them 
engagements  that  they  would  take  supplies  of  gas 
from  the  new  company  if  it  were  supplied  at  the 
reduced  price  of  4s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
promised  by  them.  Upon  these  engagements  new 
capital  was  raised,  and  the  works  of  the  new  com- 
pany introduced.  One  of  the  old  companies  has 
been  compelled  to  reduce  its  rates  to  4s.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  a sum  from  one-half  to  one-third  the 
former  prices.  Another  new  company  has  com- 
pelled a reduction  of  the  price  from  8s.  to  5s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet. 

On  reviewing  this  proceeding,  however,  it  may 
be  averred  that  a course  like  that  now  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  water  supplies,  would  [had 
it  been  practicable,  as  the  course  adopted  alone 
was,  under  the  circumstances]  have  been  far 
more  conducive  to  the  public  interests  than 
the  one  by  which  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  gas 
has  been  effected,  leaving,  as  it  does,  within  the 
metropolis,  a number  of  defective  and  unnecessary 
establishments,  which  are  themselves  frequently  a 
serious  nuisance  [as  we  ourselves  often  hopelessly 
pointed  out.] 

In  the  case  of  the  competing  gas  companies,  ap- 
plications were  made  from  both  parties  for  the 
mediation  of  the  Board  on  behalf  of  the  public,  but 
the  Board  [themselves  even]  were  compelled  to  de- 
cline all  interference;  for  although  there  could  have 
been  no  doubt  that  much  public  good  might  have 
been  effected,  and  unnecessary  waste  and  private 
loss  averted  by  a proper  mediation  and  consolida- 
tion of  works,  yet,  from  the  urgent  duties  pressing 
upon  the  Board,  with  very  limited  means  at  their 
disposal,  it  was  considered  that  they  were  incom- 
petent to  take  any  part  in  the  matter. 

The  occupier  of  a first-class  house,  with  stables, 
who  now  pays  Ilf.  per  annum  for  a supply  of  water 
to  his  house  and  stables,  may,  as  has  been  done 
with  gas,  be  assured  of  a constant,  instead  of  an 
intermittent  supply,  by  a new  company,  for  3/.  or 
4/.  per  annum  ; while  the  use  of  cisterns,  which 
involve  dilapidations  and  plumbers’  bills,  often 
equal  to  the  water-rents,  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  occupiers  of  lower  class  houses  may  be  pro- 
mised reductions  in  like  proportion,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  promise  might  be  made  good  to  them  in 
respect  to  water,  as  it  has  been  in  respect  to  gas. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  however, 
that  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  existing  works 
should  be  entered  into.  That  question  may  fairly 
be  postponed  for  determination  by  arbitration  : it 
is  only  adverted  to  here  to  elucidate  the  fallacy  of 
any  assumption  of  the  continuation  of  a stable 
property  in  the  water  companies,  if  there  be  no 
interference  with  them  on  behalf  of  the  public.  On 
the  contrary,  the  case  of  the  gas  companies  shows 
that  if  there  be  no  interference  and  consolidation 
they  are  all  exposed  to  extreme  jeopardy.” 

The  commission  or  trusteeship  in  which  the 
Board  propose,  in  this  minute,  to  vest  the 
control  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  is  de- 
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scribed  as  analagons  to  the  metropolitan  roads 
commission  ; the  body  to  be  called  the  trustees 
for  the  consolidation  and  completion  of  works 
of  drainage,  water  supply,  paving,  and  cleans- 
ing in  the  metropolis. 

The  Bill  of  Mr.  Mowatt  and  others,  on  the 
other  hand,  proposes  to  place  the  water  supply 
under  the  control  of  a representative  body  of 
commissioners,  chosen  by  the  ratepayers,  four 
out  of  each  of  seventeen  districts  into  which 
the  metropolis  would  be  divided,  besides  four 
out  of  the  city,  and  four  appointed  by  the 
Government,  as  a general  commission  for  the 
whole  metropolis ; these  to  appoint  a paid 
executive  of  five,  with  a secretary, — one  of  the 
five  to  be  nominated  by  the  Government.  No 
source  of  supply  has  been  fixed  by  this  Bill, 
that  being  left  as  a moot  point  for  the  decision 
of  the  proposed  commissioners,  with  power  to 
adopt  new  sources  if  desirable.  A clause  of 
the  Bill  authorises  the  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent companies,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them, 
on  purchase  of  their  undertakings  at  a rate  not 
exceeding  ten  years’ amount  of  their  net  annual 
income. 

A new  “ Metropolitan  Soft  Water  Contract- 
ing Company,”  provisionally  registered  in 
November  last,  has  had  a survey  made  of  the  ! 
numerous  exhaustless  springs  and  affluents  in  j 
the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham,  as  pointed  out  j 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  Hon.  William  Napier,  I 
Mr.  Rammed,  Mr.  Simon,  and  the  company’s 
engineer,  Mr.  Bateman.  It  is  confidently 
asserted  that  one-half  the  present  supply  is 
wasted  through  the  intermittent  system,  which 
would  he  avoided  by  the  company’s  proposed 
plan  of  having  the  mains  always  charged  at 
high  service  without  extra  cost  to  the  con-  j 
sumer — a plan  instantly  available  in  case  of 
fire,  and  which  would  supersede  the  use  of  all  j 
cisterns,  water-butts,  &c.,  and  secure  health, ! 
cleanliness,  and  economy. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE 
COMMISSION. 

It  is  with  no  small  anxiety  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  commission  is  looked  for,  more 
particularly  as  a rumour  is  afloat  that  it  may 
possibly  end  in  the  change  of  site  to  the  north 
of  Richmond-terrace.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
expected,  before  6uch  a deterioration  of  pro- 
perty is  agreed  upon,  that  the  parties  interested 
should  be  heard.  In  the  first  place  stand  the 
occupiers  of  Richmond-terrace  : this  was 
planned  and  constructed,  with  a view  to 
privacy,  about  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  re- 
sorted to  at  enormous  rents,  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  this  great  and  rare  advantage,  the 
Crown  benefiting  by  an  annual  ground-rent  of 
about  1,000/.  per  annum.  Now,  supposing 
the  traffic  of  the  bridge  to  pass  under  the 
windows  of  these  houses,  surely  the  owners 
and  occupiers  will  have  just  ground  for  com- 
pensation. The  next  for  consideration  are  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  houses  in  Parliament- 
street,  many  being  tenants  of  the  Westminster 
Bridge  commissioners.  Have  they  no  right  to 
be  heard  ? If  the  valuable  traffic  is  taken  from 
them,  are  they  not  entitled  to  compensation? 
Then,  again,  look  at  the  destruction  to  pro-  ! 
perty  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  bridge.  The  I 
present  highway  has  been  in  existence  upwards 
of  100  years  : great  interests  have  grown  up  in 
the  course  of  this  lengthened  period;  and  are 
these  all  to  be  lost  sight  of  and  destroyed  to 
favour  a pet  scheme  of  some  one  behind  the 
scenes?  Looking  through  the  several  reports 
of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
seems  to  be  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  eminent  men  examined  before  them,  that  I 
the  present  site  is  the  be6t  that  could  be 
selected  ; and  if  removed,  it  should  be  as  near 
to  the  present  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
Mr.  Rendcl  speaks  of  the  present  site  as  the 
best  that  could  be  found.  Mr.  Cubitt  (presi- 
dent of  Civil  Engineers)  would  take  it  a little 
to  the  north,  removing  that  side  of  Bridge- 
street  (the  removal  of  the  south  side  being 
requisite  to  complete  the  quadrangle  of  New 
Palace-yard).  Mr.  Rennie  would  select  the 
south  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  thus  make 
way  for  opening  another  street  as  an  approach 
to  Belgravia,  and  relieving  Great  George-street 
of  the  traffic.  Olliers  follow  much  in  the  same 


view  : indeed,  except  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Page 
and  Pennethorne,  none  contemplate  so  great  a 
change  as  that  now  talked  of.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  compensate  parties  who 
will  thus  be  injured,  be  it  so ; but  when  there 
is  little  to  be  hoped  for  on  that  head,  surely 
those  likely  to  be  injured  at  least  have  a right 
to  be  heard. 

It  may  be  very  convenient  for  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  nominate  a commission, 
but  it  is  quite  another  question  whether  the 
commission  so  appointed  is  to  supersede  the 
labours  of  all  committees  who  have  had  the 
matter  under  consideration  with  power  ample 
! for  all  purposes  of  inquiry.  But  there  is  still 
another  objection  : the  country  is  now  build- 
ing at  an  enormous  cost  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Of  what  advantage  will  be  all 
this  elaborate  detail  should  there  be  no  place 
from  which  it  can  be  viewed  ? But  if  the  deck 
of  a passing  steam-boat  is  the  only  point  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  (not  examined)  it  will 
be  justly  considered  a wasteful  extravagance. 
The  general  detail  of  the  inner  court  would 
have  been  all-sufficient,  and  far  better  adapted 
for  view  from  the  distant  opposite  shore,  and 
nearer  than  that  it  cannot  be  approached  if  the 
I north  of  Richmond-terrace  is  to  be  adopted. 

| There  appeared  some  time  since  in  your  journal 
j a plan  for  carrying  the  bridge  across  to  the 
north  of  the  Board  of  Control,  thereby  afford- 
ing sufficient  space  for  a row  of  houses  as  a 
screen  to  the  rear  of  Richmond-terrace,  and  thus 
affording,  at  some  future  time,  an  opportunity 
for  another  approach  to  Belgravia  by  widening 
Charles- street,  with  an  entrance  into  St. 
James’s-park.  Either  this  or  the  schemes 
before  mentioned  would  preserve  the  value  of 
j the  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
[ Houses  of  Parliament,  and  afford  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  could  be  desired ; whilst  the  re- 
moval of  the  bridge  to  Whitehall  would  seri- 
ously damage  all  the  surrounding  property 
without  a single  compensating  benefit. 

A.  Z. 


ARTISTICAL  AND  OTHER  INTELLIGENCE 
FROM  ABROAD. 

Restoration,  and  Re-opening  of  the  Musde  du 
Louvre. — This  huge  art-collection,  founded 
since  1/93  by  a decree  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, has,  after  an  interval  of  two  years, 
been  again  opened  to  the  public,  much  im- 
proved and  embellished.  The  small  saloon  at 
the  entrance  is  now  occupied  by  the  collection 
of  goldsmiths’  work,  which  is  placed  in  oak  de- 
positories against  a hanging  of  crimson  velvet. 
The  great  square  saloon  is  much  admired, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  master-pieces  of  painters 
of  all  schools.  The  walls  consist  of  leather, 
painted  brown  and  gold.  Below  is  a border  of 
ebony,  and  the  frieze  and  dome  are  adorned  by 
sculpture,  painted  grey  and  gold.  The  Gal- 
lery of  Apollo  presents  a surprising  aspect, 
which  will  be  increased  by  paintings  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  M.  Delacroix.  The  gallery  contain- 
ing the  Flemish  and  Italian  schools  have  been 
lighted  from  the  top,  and  a new  classification 
of  the  works  has  been  adopted,  being  that  of 
M.  Jeanron,  to  whom  also  most  of  the  other 
improvements  are  due.  Some  of  the  Paris 
papers  state,  that  the  restorations  and  improve- 
ments made  during  the  last  two  years  in  the 
Louvre,  are  more  extensive  and  important  than 
all  those  made  during  the  previous  twenty 
years. 

Rome. — Sculptures  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Caracas. — M.  Tenerani,  the  sculptor,  has  just 
completed  a statue  of  Bolivar  for  his  monu- 
ment, to  beerected  in  the  Cathedral  of  Caracas. 
The  Liberador  is  represented  in  a standing 
position,  a cloak  gracefully  thrown  over  his 
breast,  his  left  hand  grasping  a wreath  of 
laurel.  The  basso-relievo,  which  will  be 
placed  on  the  postament,  represents  the  three 
republics,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Columbia,  em- 
blematised with  much  fancy  and  skill.  Two 
statues,  the  Giustizia  and  the  Liberalitd, — the 
latter  pouring  gold  coin  out  of  a vessel,  will 
be  placed  beside  the  monument,  as  indicating 
the  chief  virtues  of  the  departed  states’- 
founder. 

Professor  Carl  Ritter  has  just  completed  an 
interesting  work,  “ Hebron,  the  City  of  the 


Patriarchs”  ( Die  Stadt  der  Erzvdter).  The 
Arabs  designate  it  by  the  name  of  El-ICbalib, 
and  it  has  much  attracted  the  notice  of 
tourists.  Its  destruction  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in 
1837  has  deprived  it  of  many  of  its  antiquities. 
The  citadel,  most  probably  the  Castellum 
or  Presidium  Sancti  Abrahami  of  the  Cru- 
saders, in  which  King  Baldwin  sojourned  in 
the  year  1100,  before  and  after  his  expedition 
to  the  Villa  Palmarum,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  which  was,  without  doubt,  a Roman  build- 
ing, lias  also  perished  by  earthquakes,  espe- 
cially that  of  1st  January,  1837. 

Versailles  Palace.  — The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  has  demanded  a grant  for  repairing 
this  chateau,  some  reparations  relating  to  con- 
structions of  a very  recent  date,  such  as  the 
ceiling  of  the  Salle  of  1830.  The  pictures 
also  of  the  upper  stories  are  endangered  by 
the  want  of  ventilation,  caused  by  the  heat  of 
summer.  The  Orangerie,  considered  by  the 
French  as  one  of  the  finest  architectural  works 
of  the  kind,  is  much  damaged  in  its  vaulted 
ceiling  and  the  staircases  leading  to  it  from 
the  town.  M.  Kestel  is  the  architect  in- 
trusted with  the  conservation  of  the  palace 
and  water- works  of  Versailles. 

The  Church  of  Ste.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  has 
been  ornamented  by  a statue  of  M.  Droz, 
representing  a novel  emblem  of  religion — the 
Angel  of  Martyrdom.  It  stands  opposite  a 
statue  of  M.  Derbceuf,  and  completes  the 
series  of  sculpture  placed  around  the  choir  of 
that  fine  edifice. 

Co-operative  Might. — The  Protestant  Church 
at  Rosenberg,  in  Upper  Silesia,  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  subscriptions  of  one  pfennig, 
rather  less  than  a half  farthing  English.  Of 
the  three  millions  of  pfennigs  thus  required, 
1,919,000  have  been  already  raised,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  church  laid  on  the  5th  of 
May. 

Travelling  Grants  to  Students  of  Architec- 
ture in  Austria. — The  Austrian  Government 
have  granted  to  M.  G.  D.  Malversi,  pupil  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine.  Arts  of  Venice,  a sum  of 
2,400  Lir.  Austr.  for  three  years,  as  well  as 
travelling  expenses,  for  his  improvement  in 
the  study  of  architecture  at  Rome.  Two  more 
grants  of  a smaller  amount  have  been  made  to 
other  pupils  of  the  same  art-academy, 
j Professor  Rauch. — Besides  the  honour  and 
j distinctions  awarded  to  the  sculptor  of  the 
j statue  of  Frederic  the  Great  generally  known, 

I an  address  of  the  common  council  of  the  city 
j of  Berlin  is  to  be  especially  quoted  : — “ We  ac- 
knowledge the  genius  with  which  you  have 
seized  the  idea  of  the  great  man  to  be  monu- 
mentsd,  and  thus  produced  a -memorial  for  the 
admiration  and  mind-elevation  (geistigen  Erhe- 
bung)  of  present  and  future  generations.  In 
thanking  you  for  this  ornament  of  our  city,  we 
feel  much  pleasure  in  associating  your  name 
with  those  honourable  men,  whose  great  and 
distinguished  merits  for  our  country  and  city 
will  be  always  dear  to  us.”  Amongst  the 
other  tokens  to  the  deserving  artist  is  a laurel- 
crown  sent  from  Weimar,  and  taken  from  the 
same  tree  from  which  that  for  Goethe  had 
been  once  gathered. 


MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  important  in- 
stitution was  held  on  Friday  in  last  week,  Mr. 
W.  Entwistle  in  the  chair.  Mr.  John  Potter, 
the  mayor  of  Manchester,  Rev.  C.  Richson, 
M.A.,  and  various  other  gentlemen  were  on 
the  platform.  Dr.  C.  Bell  read  the  usual 
report. 

The  treasurer’s  account,  read  by  Mr.  Gre- 
gan,  showed  that  the  income  of  the  school  had 
consisted  of  600/.  Government  grant,  293  J.  19s. 
donations,  221  /.fourteen  students’fees,  74 1. 11s. 
fees  for  private  classes,  30/.  9s.  fees  from  life 
classes  ; a balance  being  left  due  to  the  trea- 
surer of  399/-  14s.  7d.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  account,  it  showed  a balance  due  to  the 
treasurer  in  the  previous  report  of  2271. 17s.  Id.; 
salaries  and  fees  of  masters,  582/.  5s.  6d. ; 
rent,  195/. ; joiners’  work,  gas  fitting,  &c., 
253/.  4s.  3d.,  and  other  smaller  items ; making 
altogether  an  expenditure  of  1,73 7/.  12s.  7d. 

The  chairman  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
so  too  did  the  mayor. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 
Swindon. — The  new  parish  church,  ap- 
iroaching  completion,  is  in  the  “ Geometric 
Decorated  ” style.  The  plan  consists  of  nave 
md  aisles,  chancel,  transepts,  and  two  small 
ihapels,  with  a tower  and  broach  spire  at  the 
vest  end  of  the  nave  : the  roof  is  of  open 
imber-work,  and  the  fittings  will  be  of  oak. 
rhe  exterior  has  the  advantage  of  a beautiful 
iite,  being  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  commanding 
ixtensive  views  of  a rich  and,varied  character  : 
t forms  a striking  object  from  the  Great  Wes- 
ern  Railway,  which  runs  along  the  valley 
>elow.  The  edifice  has  been  erected  by  volun- 
ary  contributions,  the  principal  contributors 
>eing  Mr.  A.  Goddard,  who  presented  the 
ite,  Mr.  A.  L.  Goddard,  M.P.,  who  headed 
he  subscription-list  with  the  donation  of 
,000/.,  the  Rev.  II.  G.  Bailey,  the  vicar,  to 
vhose  strenuous  exertions  the  success  of  the 
ndeavour  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  may 
>e  mainly  attributed,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
[enerally  have  liberally  assisted  in  providing  a 
louse  of  prayer  suitable  to  the  increased 
•opulation,  the  old  church  being,  in  all  re- 
pects,  unfit  for  its  sacred  purpose.  The  latter 
•uilding  contains  a few  fragments  of  an  ancient 
Lnglo-Norman  edifice,  which  we  hope  to  see 
•reserved  ; but  the  chief  part  is  a specimen  of 
he  debased  Gothic  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
ury.  The  architect  of  the  new  building  is 
dr.  Scott,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Myers. 

Cranfield,  Beds. — A stained  glass  east  win- 
low  has  just  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the 
•arish  church  of  Cranfield.  The  stone  work 
3 by  Birtchnell,  of  Woburn,  and  the  glass  by 
Villement,  of  London.  The  window,  which 
s of  the  Perpendicular  style,  consists  of  five 
ghts  with  two  series  of  compartments  in  the 
ead,  above  the  transom.  The  upper  series 
ontain  figures  of  angels,  and  the  lower  one 
ontains  representations  of  SS.  Peter  and 
’aul  (to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated),  em- 
•lems  of  the  four  Evangelists,  an  Agnus  Dei, 
Pelican  and  her  young,  and  the  monograms 
lQ  and  I.H.S.  The  five  principal  lights  con- 
ain  subjects  illustrative  of  the  leading  events 
f the  life  of  Christ,  viz.  : — The  Nativity, 
laptisra,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  As- 
ension,  with  an  appropriate  text  of  Scripture 
t the  foot  of  each.  The  window  is  the  gift 
f Mr.  J.  C.  Harter,  of  Manchester,  who  is 
ather  of  the  present  rector  of  Cranfield  and 
atron  of  the  living. 

Port  of  Arundel. — Tenders,  in  two  amounts, 
ave  been  received  by  the  commissioners  of  this 
ort  for  sundry  improvements  in  the  harbour, 
'hey  were  as  follow  : — 


Henly ^838  0 0 

Butt  (accepted  for  part). .. . 787  0 0 

G.  Corney 777  0 1 

Smith,  Woolwich  761  18  9 

Bramble  and  Crampton....  696  0 0 


R.  Bushby  (accepted  for  part)  695  0 0 

Moulton. — The  church  at  Moulton,  near 
Jewmarket,  is  about  to  undergo  what  may  be 
ailed  a renovation.  The  windows  generally 
ave  been  found  to  be  in  so  defective  a state, 
s to  defy  all  attempt  at  repair.  The  arch  of 
hat  immediately  over  the  pulpit  and  desk  fell 
ut  all  at  once  the  other  day.  Instead  of  four 
ew  windows,  as  at  first  proposed,  nineteen  or 
iventy  will  be  put  in,  of  stone  instead  of 
lunch,  besides  extensive  works  in  the  roof  and 
he  masonry,  and  the  entire  reseating  of  the 
hurch,  with  a view  to  increased  accommoda- 
ion.  The  whole  expense  is  now  calculated  at 
early  thirteen  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hark,  of  Newmarket,  is  the  architect  employed, 
'he  rector  has  declared  his  intention  to  incur 
he  whole  expense,  although  the  principal  rate- 
•ayers,  who  are  farmers,  expressed  their  desire 
o contribute.  The  owners  of  the  parish  lands 
ppear  to  have  made  no  6uch  offer.  According 
o the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  which  has  some 
ery  fair  reflexions  on  the  circumstances  which 
sad  to  the  gradual  decay  and  destruction  of 
parish  churches  after  repeated  patchings  from 
ne  generation  to  another, — the  occupying  rate- 
payers lately  restored  a large  portion  of  the  roof 
diich  had  been  ready  to  fall  in. 

Carlton-upon-Trent. — On  Wednesday  in  last 
/eek  a new  church  was  consecrated  at  this 
: model  village.”  The  style  is  Early  Middle 


Pointed,  and  the  building  consists  of  a chan- 
cel, 32  by  15  feet;  a nave  18  by  40  feet;  aisles, 
40  by  5 feet;  a west  tower,  18  feet  square,  and 
66  feet  high,  with  eight  pinnacles  given  by 
Mr.  James  Vere.  There  is  also  a south  porch. 
The  font  is  of  carved  stone,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Hutton  Riddel,  and  was  designed  and  made  at 
Plymouth.  The  cost  will  be  upwards  of 
1,600/.,  nearly  1,000/.  of  which  were  subscribed 
by  the  300  inhabitants  of  the  village,  including 
50/.  from  its  lawyer  or  solicitor.  The  Vere 
family  contributed  600/.,  and  Mr.  Hutton 
Riddel  50/.  Mr.  G.  G.  Place  is  the  architect. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  Tinker  and  Huddle- 
ston, Lincoln. 

Leigh. — A new  church  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Bury-lane,  in  Leigh.  The  buttresses  will 
be  of  dressed  stone.  The  style  will  be  Gothic. 
The  aisle  and  chancel  will  be  paved  with  red 
and  grey  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the  wood- 
work stained  in  imitation  of  black  oak.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Shellard,  of  Manches- 
ter; and  Mr.  John  Speakman,  of  Astley,  is 
the  contractor.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  1,200/. : it  will  contain  304  sit- 
tings. The  site  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Sir  H. 
Dukinfield,  a canon  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
London.  A small  burial  ground  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  building.  The  church  is  to  be 
called  All  Saints.  There  is  still  a deficiency  in 
the  funds. 

Liverpool. — Professor  Cockerell  has  been 
requested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on 
St.  George’s  Hall  to  report  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  finishing  the  building.  It  is  now  said  that 
the  opening  will  take  place  at  the  August 
Assizes  ; but  that  even  then  the  approaches 
and  other  works  will  not  be  finished. 

Salford. — 'The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Baptist  chapel  was  laid  on  Thursday  week,  at 
the  junction  of  Bank-street  with  Great  George- 
street,  Salford.  .The  chapel  is  to  be  in  the 
Tudor  style,  and,  when  completed,  will  afford 
accommodation  for  from  800  to  900  persons, 
besides  school  accommodation  for  a large 
number  of  children  in  a room  beneath.  The 
erection  is  estimated  to  cost  about  1,700/.,  to- 
wards which  about  1,000/.  have  been  collected 
and  promised.  There  are  now  three  Baptist 
chapels  in  course  of  erection  not  far  distant 
from  each  other, — two  near  the  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, in  Salford,  and  the  other  in  Great  Ducie- 
street,  Strangeways. 

Burnley. — On  Whit-Monday  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a Primitive  Methodist  New  Chapel 
was  laid  in  Hammerton-street.  The  chapel 
will  be  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  front  will 
form  an  arcade  up  to  the  top  of  the  first 
windows,  and  will  consist  of  figured  and 
polished  ashlar.  There  will  be  two  principal 
entrances,  having  three  windows  between  the 
doors,  with  Tuscan  pilasters.  In  the  second 
story  will  be  five  windows  ; and  a large  pedi- 
ment will  crown  the  whole  building  in  front. 
The  building  will  be  21  yards  by  18  externally, 
and,  including  the  value  of  the  site,  is  calcu- 
lated to  cost  about  2,000/.  The  chapel  will 
hold  1,000  persons.  A gallery  will  be  carried 
round,  and  form  a semicircle  at  each  end. 
There  will  be  a school-room  under  the  chapel, 
with  committee-room,  &c.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  M.  Pollard. 

Kingswood,  Bristol. — The  new  tabernacle  at 
Kingswood-hill,  founded  on  the  23rd  July  last, 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  H. 
Masters,  of  Bristol,  is  the  architect.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Early  English.  The 
front  is  elevated  and  comprises  two  campaniles 
terminating  with  lanterns  and  spires.  Above 
the  porch,  in  the  centre  of  the  front  elevation,  is  a 
triplet  window  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
walls  of  the  building  areof  Hanhamstoneirregu- 
larly  coursed  ; the  quoins  and  other  dressings 
of  Bathford-hill  stone.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  slate  of  an  ornamental  pattern.  The 
shutting,  window-bars,  &c.  are  of  galvanised 
iron.  The  body  of  the  chapel  is  divided  into 
nave  and  side  aisles  separated  by  piers  and 
arches  supporting  a clerestory.  The  length  of 
the  nave  internally  is  112  feet;  length  of  side 
aisles,  86  feet  6 inches;  width  of  nave,  26 
feet;  width  of  aisles,  12  feet;  total  width, 
50  feet.  The  walls  internally  are  stuccoed  : 
the  wood-work  is  stained ; the  roof  open  tim- 
bered. The  building  is  calculated  to  hold 


about  1,500  persons,  the  whole  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone. 
It  was  presented  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Foster, 
builders.  The  aisles  are  paved  with  pennant 
stone  with  a border  of  Staffordshire  tiles. 
The  building  is  warmed  with  hot  water,  and 
attention  is  paid  to  ventilation.  The  pews  are 
all  open,  and  there  is  a great  number  of  free 
seats.  The  masonry  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Mizen  and  Co.,  of  Bristol;  the  carpentry  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Jefferies,  of  Bridge  Yate;  the 
plastering,  staining,  &c.  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hibbs,  of  Warmley;  the  smith’s  w'ork  by  Mr. 
Edward  Haskings,  of  Kingswood  ; the  heating 
apparatus  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bryant,  of  Bristol ; 
and  the  glazing  by  Mr.  James  Bridges,  of 
Kingswood.  The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr. 
Win.  Smith. 

Charlestown  (St.  Austell). — The  new  church 
of  St.  Paul,  Charlestown,  according  to  a 
Devonshire  or  Cornwall  paper,  was  consecrated 
on  Friday  in  last  week.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  with  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and 
transepts.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  53  feet 
long,  chancel  24,  and  total  length  from  west 
door  to  east  end,  upwards  of  100,  the  differ- 
ence being  made  up  by  breadth  of  transepts  : 
length  of  transepts,  57  feet.  The  height  of 
nave,  which  is  lighted  with  clerestory  windows, 
is  46  feet;  that  of  chancel,  33  ; and  of  tran- 
septs, 37.  The  pillars  are  of  granite,  and  are 
short  and  massive,  alternately  round  and 
octagon.  The  windows  are  plain  lancet,  three 
at  the  east,  two  over  the  west  door,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  transept ; with  a circular  window 
in  gable  at  each  end,  and  a trefoil  in  transept 
gables.  The  chancel  is  raised  three  steps.  The 
roof  is  open,  as  are  the  seats,  all  of  which  are 
free.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  of 
carved  oak ; the  font  of  granite.  The  building 
is  of  slate  stone;  the  quoins,  plinth,  water 
tables,  jambs,  &c.,  of  granite.  The  granite  is 
from  a quarry  between  St.  Austell  and  Roche  : 
it  is  said  to  work  as  fine  as  Bath  stone.  The 
spire,  when  completed,  will  be  70  feet  high. 
The  church  is  planned  to  accommodate  560, 
but  will  contain  a greater  number.  The  archi- 
tect is  declared  to  be  “ Sir  Christopher  Eales, 
Esq.,  of  Chapel-place,  Cavendish-square,”  and 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  Drew  and  Kitt,  of  St. 
Austell.  The  foundation  was  laid  November 
27th,  1849.  


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

King's-cross  Terminus  of  Great  Northern 
Railway. — The  contractors  are  making  con- 
siderable progress  with  this  terminus.  To 
construct  the  numerous  offices  and  buildings 
connected  with  it,  and  to  have  a sufficient 
area  for  the  accommodation  of  the  vehicles  and 
passengers,  a site,  south  of  the  Regent’s 
Canal,  of  about  twenty  acres,  has  been  taken, 
and  nearly  100  houses  in  the  various  streets 
have  been  cleared  away.  A temporary  church, 
which  cost  above  700/.  in  its  erection,  has  been 
also  removed.  It  is  intended  to  carry  the 
railway  under  the  Regent’s  Canal,  to  effect 
which  object  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
an  iron  tank  over  the  tramway.  For  this  pur- 
pose a dam  is  now  being  formed,  about  half- 
way across  the  canal,  to  divert  the  water. 
When  this  is  completed,  and  the  tank  placed, 
the  line  will  be  continued  to  the  terminus. 


Bristol  Academy  op  Fine  Arts.— The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week,  Mr.  J.  S.  Harford,  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr.  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  Bright,  and  other  gentle- 
men. In  the  address  read  on  the  occasion  a 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Academy  would  soon  be  exerted  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a School  of  Design  in  Bristol. 
The  report  announced  the  union  of  the 
Academy  with  the  Bristol  Society  of  Architects. 
The  time,  it  was  thought,  was  not  far  distant 
when  a building  adapted  to  the  study  and  pro- 
motion of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, would  be  erected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  united  institutions.  The  president  of  the 
Academy  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Society  of  Architects.  An  autumn  exhibition 
of  works  of  living  artists  was  announced,  to 
begin  on  8th  September. 
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CENSUS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  following  is  a return  of  the  Houses  and  Population  i 


1841  and  1851. 


1851  (31st  March). 

1841  (7th  Jane). 

HOUSES. 

POPULATION. 

HOUSES. 

POPULATION. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited 

Building. 

Persons. 

Males.  1 Females. 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited 

Building. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Great  Britain,  and  Islands 
in  the  British  Seas 

3,675,451 

165,603 

29,109 

20,919,531 

10,184,687 

10,734,8-41 

3,465,981 

193,129 

30,334 

18,655,981 

9,074,642 

9,581,339 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas 

3,276,975 

376,650 

21,826 

152,570 

11,956 

1,077 

26,529 

2,378 

202 

17,905,831 

2,870,784 

142,916 

8,754,554 

1,363,622 

66,511 

9,151,277 

1,507,162 

7G,405 

! 2,943,939 
502,862 
19,190 

173,234 

24,026 

869" 

27,468 

2,0-16 

220 

15,911,757 
2,620,184 
k 124,040 

7,775,224 

1,241,802 

67,556 

8,136,533 

1,378,322 

66,484 

London  

307,722 

16,889 

4,817 

2,363,141 

1,104,350  j 1,258,785 

262,737 

11,324 

4,032 

1,948,369 

912,001 

1,036,368 

a the  ports,  are  included  in  the  Return  for  1851  : the  nary,  merchant 


Note. — The  army  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  naTv,  merchant  seamen,  and  other  persons  on  board  vessels  ii 
seamen,  and  persons  on  board  vessels,  were  not  included  in  1341. 

The  apparent  decrease  of  houses  in  Scotland  between  1841  and  1851  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  1311  flats  or  stories  were  reckoned  in  many  places  as  “ houses”-  in  t 
present  Census  the  more  correct  definition  has  been  employed.  GEORGE  GRAHAM,  Registrar-General. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAP  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  Robert  Mylne  lias  just  notv  issued 
a first  attempt  at  a contour  map  of  London 
and  its  district.*  The  data  for  levels  are 
founded  upon  the  recent  Ordnance  survey, 
adopting  the  well-known  local  standard  datum 
of  Trinity  High  Water  Mark.  The  contours 
indicate  by  shadings,  successive  steps  of  10 
feet  elevation,  by  which  the  natural  surface 
drainage  and  water  shed  area  of  the  metro- 
politan districts  are  well  defined.  The  various 
soils  are  distinguished  by  different  colours, 
and,  by  the  combination  of  topography  with 
geology,  it  facilitates  the  comparison  of  the 
levels  of  the  outcropping  strata  and  drift  de- 
posits of  gravel  and  buckearth  loam. 

The  sub-strata  of  London  were  studied,  and 
sections  published  of  them,  in  March,  last 
year,  by  Mr.  Mylne  ; and  the  present  map  is 
grounded  upon  that,  with  the  result  of  still 
more  recent  investigation. 

In  the  district  of  Woolwich  and  Greenwich 
the  outcrop  of  five  distinct  stratifications  are 
to  be  traced  on  the  slope  of  the  rising  ground 
from  the  River  Thames,  based  by  chalk,  which 
appears  on  the  surface, — caused  by  a remark- 
able disturbance  or  fault  in  its  stratum.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead 
are  shown  the  position  of  the  sandy  upper 
beds  of  London  clay,  which  occupy  a con- 
siderable area,  and  have  been  but  partially 
known,  and  never  before  mapped,  anil  by  the 
aid  of  the  contours  they  will  be  seen  to  dip 
considerably  to  the  eastward. 


IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL  DOINGS. 

A new  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  erected 
at  Ballymere,  and  the  foundation-stone  has 
been  laid. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  Rathkeale 
Union  intend  erecting  an  industrial  ward 
74  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  and  two  stories 
high,  in  connection  with  the  present  work- 
house,  and  the  drawings  for  same  have  been 
prepared  by  the  architect  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

We  understand  that  2,000/.  are  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  New  Ross  Fever  Hospital 
Trustees  in  the  improvement  of  that  port. 

The  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club  intend  erecting 
a new  club-house. 

Sundry  alterations  and  additions  are  to  be 
executed  at  the  different  churches  in  the  King’s 
County,  County  Meath,  and  County  West- 
meath, according  to  the  specifications,  &c.,  by 
the  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. 

The  works  at  the  grand  Cathedral  of 
Armagh,  which  were  commenced  ten  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  primate, 
Dr.  Crolly,  are  to  be  completed  immediately, 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy  has  been  appointed 
the  architect  to  superintend  their  erection. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  intend 
to  build  a bridge  at  Ballyboggin,  between  the 
counties  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  also  bridges 
at  Moortown  and  Anadruse,  according  to 
drawings  at  the  engineer’s  office,  Kinnegad. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  con- 
vent and  schools  adjoining,  is  to  be  erected 
in  Enniskillen,  on  a site  overlooking  Lough 
Erne.  Mr.  M ‘Car thy  has  been  instructed  to 
prepare  designs  for  it. 


The  Commissioners  of  the  borough  of 
Cavan  have  determined  to  light  the  town  with 
gas,  and  have  invited  proposals. 

Advertisements  have  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  Thurles  Union  for  in- 
tended buildings  at  the  present  workhouse, 
according  to  the  plans  prepared  by  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners’  architect. 

The  Goggin’s-hill  tunnel,  on  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  line,  has  been  publicly  opened.  The 
directors  and  their  friends  were  conducted 
through  the  tunnel,  which  is  900  yards  in 
length,  in  a carriage  drawn  by  the  navvies. 
The  entire  line  it  is  stated  positively  will  be 
opened  for  traffic  the  first  week  in  July. 

The  new  lecture-hall  of  the  Dublin  Me- 
chanics’ Institute  has  been  publicly  opened, 
and  a grand  soiree,  with  concert,  given  on  the 
occasion.  The  total  sum  collected  by  sub- 
scription for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
was  1,311/.  5s.,  and  the  amount  expended  on 
the  lecture-hall  was  4S6Z.  6s.  Messrs.  Louch 
and  Low,  architects,  gave  their  professional 
assistance  gratis,  and  Mr.  John  O’Rourke  was 
the  contractor. 

Mr.  Kivas  Tully,  late  of  Limerick,  architect, 
has  (we  understand)  designed  the  model  for 
building  Trinity  College  Church  University  at 
Toronto,  which  will  cost  20,000/.  being  an  in- 
stitution devoted  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada. 

A new  bridge  is  to  be  erected  at  Galway 
upon  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Old 
West  bridge,  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
have  declared  Mr.  Patrick  Nugent  the  con- 
tractor. The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid 
with  more  than  ordinary  ceremony.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  the  district  engineer. 

The  ^corporation  of  Dublin  intend  having 
public  baths  and  washhouses  established  in  the 
metropolis,  and  a sum  of  900/.  is  to  be  ex- 
pended thereon.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to 
erect  a bridge  across  the  Liffey  immediately 
opposite  the  Custom-house.  Model  lodging- 
houses  are  also  to  be  established. 

The  railway  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  will  be 
opened  by  the  1st  of  November  next  with  the 
exception  of  the  viaduct  over  the  river  Boyne, 
which  will  not  be  finished  until  October  1852. 

A new  altar  and  tabernacle  of  white  marble 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  400/.  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Arran-quay.  It  has  been  manufac- 
tured by  a native  artist.  Mr.  P.  Byrne  is  the 
architect  who  furnished  the  designs. 

A large  organ,  by  Talford,  of  Dublin,  has 
been  placed  in  the  new  church  of  St.John,  at 
Sandymount  (which  was  fully  described  some 
time  since  in  The  Builder).  It  was  the  gift 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert. 

An  iron  screw  light-house  is  in  progress  of 
erection  on  the  Spit  Bank,  Queenstown,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  C.E.  Two  of 
the  screws  have  been  fixed  in  their  respective 
positions. 

The  first  stone  of  a new  workhouse  has  been 
laid  at  Urlingford  by  the  county  surveyor,  Mr. 
Carter.  The  contractor  for  executing  the 
works  under  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
architect  i6  Mr.  Bevinham. 

New  bridges  are  to  be  erected  at  Castlenode, 
Carrownaskey,  Lisonuffy,  Mountbrown,  and 
Bunamucka ; also  at  Killumod,  Carrickglass, 
Ballyclare,  and  Ballinamore,  according  to  plans 
at  the  Drainage  Engineer’s  Office,  Longford. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  Castletowndelvin 
union  have  determined  upon  the  erection  of  a 


new  workhouse,  and  the  works  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted according  to  the  drawings,  &c.  furnished 
by  the  architect  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners. 

A new  workhouse  is  also  to  be  erected  at 
Bawnboy,  county  Cavan,  from  the  designs  of 
the  same  architect. 

The  parish  church  of  Pallasgreen,  county 
Limerick,  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  tenders  are 
being  received  for  the  execution  of  the  works. 

A new  chapel,  orphanage,  and  convent  are 
to  be  erected  at  Mount  St.  Vincent,  Limerick, 
the  designs  and  working  drawings  for  which 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Neville,  architect, 
Dundalk. 

The  new  corn  exchange  at  Belfast,  which  is 
being  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jackson,  architect,  of  Belfast,  is  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Corporation  and  Victoria  streets.  It 
is  intended  to  appropriate  the  ground- floor  to 
shops  or  offices,  and  four  apartments,  about 
32  feet  by  15  feet  each,  have  been  provided  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  upper  story  is  the 
exchange-room,  60  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide, 
approached  by  stone  stairs  at  one  extremity  of 
the  building.  There  are  six  windows  at  the  sides 
of  this  apartment : two  retiring  rooms  are  pro- 
vided. At  the  extremities  of  the  exchange-room 
are  three  doors,  with  piers,  and  entablature  sup- 
ported by  enriched  consoles:  over  each  is  a panel 
sunk  in  the  wall,  and  curved  at  the  head.  A 
pedestal,  with  moulded  capping  and  a series  of 
panels  in  the  die,  is  continued  round  the 
apartment.  An  ornamented  entablature  is  in- 
tended to  surmount  the  room,  and  thence  rises 
a segmental  roof  of  iron,  with  large  lantern 
light  in  the  centre.  The  floor  is  constructed 
on  a fire-proof  principle. 


FORMATION  OF  TILE  ROOFS. 

In  a late  number  of  The  Builder  I gave 
a few  hints  concerning  the  laying  of  plain  tiles 
on  roofs,  so  as  to  make  weather-tight  work.  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  some  additional  obser- 
vations : — 

Each  tile  should  be  curved  or  bent  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  the  tile,  to 
allow  a bed  of  mortar  to  be  laid  under  the 
middle  part  of  each  course  of  tiling.  The 
tiling  should  also  be  jointed  with  mortar  from 
the  top  end  of  each  tile  downwards,  to  a little 
above  the  gauged  part  of  the  tile. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  tiles  be  all  whole 
and  entire,  particularly  at  the  top  ends,  as  that 
is  where  the  wet  is  most  likely  to  find  its  way 
to  the  inside  of  the  roof. 

The  mortar  to  be  used  should  be  well  tem- 
pered and  worked  till  it  is  of  a tough  con- 
sistency, so  as  it  may  not  be  liable  to  crumble 
away  by  heat,  frost,  or  any  other  cause,  after 
the  work  is  finished.  By  this  method  the 
tiling  will  be  compact  and  solid,  as  each  tile 
will  have  a bearing  at  both  ends,  and  also  in 
the  middle  : the  work  will  look  well  when 
finished,  as  the  bottom  ends  of  the  tiles  will  fit 
close  on  the  tiles  under  them,  which  is  fre- 
quently not  the  case  when  the  tiles  are  straight , 
and  the  roof  will  be  completely  weather-tight, 
if  properly  executed  according  to  the  foregoing 
directions.  But  to  make  the  work  still  more 
secure,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  the  heads  of 
each  course  of  tiles  in  the  inside  of  the  roof. 
It  perhaps  might  not  be  amiss  to  suppose  that, 
if  architects  having  plain  tile  roofs  to  be  exe- 
cuted  Under  their  authority,  were  to  specify  that 
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no  tile  to  be  used  should  have  a curve  or  bend 
of  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the 
length  of  the  tile,  or  be  bedded  and  jointed 
otherwise  than  as  described,  tile-makers  would 
soon  find  it  to  he  to  their  advantage  to  make 
them  of  the  required  shape.  The  tiles  are 
supposed  in  this  statement  to  be  10  in.  by 
C in. 

Concerning  the  execution  of  ornamental 
tiling  in  lozenge  or  chequered  patterns  of 
various  colours,  which  is  now  being  used  in 
some  places,  this  is  very  liable  to  have  some 
defects,  but  by  a little  previous  care  and  atten- 
tion they  may  be  avoided. 

The  workman  should  commence  the  laying 
of  the  tiles  at  the  hips  and  valleys,  and  con- 
tinue along  to  the  gables,  where  it  may  termi- 
nate as  it  happens,  as  it  is  of  less  importance 
to  have  the  figures  there  incomplete  than  at  the 
hips  and  valleys. 

Where  the  work  terminates  at  both  ends  by 
hips  or  valleys,  the  workman  should  ascertain, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  the  figures  will  come 
all  in  of  their  proper  sizes  or  not : if  not, 
then  the  borders  at  the  terminations  could  be 
widened,  or  the  one  least  exposed  to  view  could 
be  made  narrower,  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case ; but  on  no  account  should 
it  be  left  to  turn  out  at  random,  as  there  will 
be  as  much  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  work 
being  finished  properly  or  improperly,  as  there 
would  be  in  the  appearance  of  a garment  made 
and  fitted  properly  for  the  use  of  the  wearer, 
and  one  made  at  random,  having  the  nooks 
and  corners  cut  off  afterwards  to  fit  it  for  the 
same  purpose. 

When  the  roof  is  of  a high  pitch,  with  any 
intersections,  the  tiles  will  require  to  be  made 
longer  or  narrower,  to  suit  the  pitch,  as  the 
height  of  it,  and,  consequently,  the  angle  of 
the  intersecting  line,  regulates  the  shape  of  the 
figure  of  the.  tiling,  which  will  be  longer  in 
proportion  to  its  width,  the  higher  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  maybe;  and  as  it  is  essential  that  each 
tile  should  have  at  least  two  inches  lap,  the 
difficulty  will  perhaps  be  easiest  overcome  by 
this  expedient.  The  half-pitch  roof  will  require 
a gauge  of  about  4*  in.,  so  that  the  common- 
sized  tiles  will  answer  the  purpose  for  it. 

A.  Paterson, 


THEATRES  AND  SCENERY. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. — “ II  Prodigo,”  the 
Enfant  Prodigue  of  Scribe,  and  the  “Azael” 
of  Drury-lane,  has  been  produced  here  with 
a mise  en  scbie  (as  the  French  call  it)  of  ex- 
traordinary splendour  and  beauty.  With 
pretty  music,  picturesque  groups,  gorgeously 
attired,  filling  the  scene,  and  novel  and  ex- 
citing dances,  it  cannot  fail  to  draw  large 
houses.  As  an  instance  of  rapid  production 
it  is  very  remarkable  : one  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  Memphis  was  begun  and  finished, 
we  are  told,  on  the  day  on  which  the  opera  was 
first  represented.  The  costume  of  Massol, 
who,  as  Reuben,  sings  touchingly,  is  worthy 
of  an  artist. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera  House. — The  re- 
vival of  the  favourite  here  has  brought  back 
some  beautiful  scenery  to  the  stage  of  the 
Italian  Opera  House;  for  example,  the  vaulted 
Moorish  loggia  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  and 
beginning  of  the  second,  decorated  with  mosiac 
work,  and  showing  in  the  back  ground  gardens 
and  residences.  The  last  scene,  the  interior 
of  a ruined  monastery,  is  exquisitely  beautiful 
in  effect,  though  not -without  solecisms  archi- 
tecturally. Grisi,  Mario,  and  Tamberlik  have 
the  chief  parts  in  this  opera,  and  sing  them 
finely.  The  crowds  now  in  London  begin  to 
tell  in  other  places  besides  the  park,  and  no 
where  more  than  here.  On  Saturday  in  last 
week,  when  the  Queen  ordered  Don  Giovanni, 
every  inch  in  the  theatre  was  occupied. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre. — The  revival  of  Mr. 
Planclie’s  smart  little  comedy,  “The  Court 
Beauties,”  with  all  its  pristine  elegance  in  cos- 
tume and  “ getting  up,”  was  a propos  of  the 
Queen  s ball.  To  those  who  appreciate  close 
adherence  to  truth  in  time  and  circumstance, 
and  refinement  in  every  detail,  it  will  afford  a 
reat  treat.  Mr.  Charles  Matthews  seems  to 
elight  in  the  sparkling  impudence  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  emulates  the  character  by  his 


consummate  acting.  The  regal  ease  with 
which  Mr.  Yining  assumes  Charles  II.,  the 
unction  of  Mr.  Roxby  in  the  happy  illustra- 
tion of  an  empty-headed  conceited  courtier 
of  the  time,  and  the  irresistibly  comic  humour 
of  Mr.  Frank  Matthews,  as  old  miserly  Sir 
John  Hunks,  are  admirable  studies.  As  for 
the  representatives  of  the  “Beauties,”  they 
would  have  made  old  Sir  Peter  Lely  stare,  for 
we  doubt  if  the  originals  were  half  so  charm- 
ing : great  artistic  pains  and  skill  are  evinced 
in  their  arrangement. 


DRAIN-PIPES  GLAZED  AND  UNGLAZED. 

At  page  352  of  The  Builder  (Vol.  IX.) 
I observe  some  remarks  as  to  glazing  drain- 
pipes for  sanitary  purposes. 

I approve  of  the  remarks  that  are  made  re- 
lative to  the  glaze  not  adding  at  all  to  their 
durability,  as  I have  discovered  in  the  course 
of  my  sewering  operations  vast  quantities  of 
Roman  and  ancient  British  pottery,  the  un- 
glazed being  quite  as  sound  and  good  as  the 
glazed  after  being  buried  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  even  in  damp  and  wet  situations, 
for  at  least  fourteen  centuries. 

In  some  portions  of  the  Roman  pottery  (Sa- 
mian ware)  that  I have  found,  the  glaze  is  chip- 
ped off  in  places,  and  the  Roman  drain-pipes 
or  tiles  are  not  glazed  at  all.  Mr.  Austin,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Commission  (page  126  of  report),  says  : — “ The 
drain-pipes  of  ancient  Rome  are  at  the  present 
day  perfect,  although  of  far  inferior  material 
to  the  vitrified  glazed  stone  ware  now  manu- 
factured in  this  country”  (which  I very  much 
doubt). 

“ At  the  ruins  of  Trajan’s  bath,”  (erected 
A.D.  110),  “ near  Civita  Vecchia,  I recently 
examined  some  of  these  pipes,  which  are  still 
perfect,”  a strong  argument  of  their  durability 
even  without  the  glaze  so  strongly  insisted  on 
by  8ome  parties. 

I think  if  the  manufacturers,  instead  of 
paying  so  much  attention  to  glazing  their  pipes, 
would  endeavour  to  perfect  them  in  quality  of 
material,  strength,  shape,  and  uniformity,  and 
burn  them  well, — in  fact  turn  out  a perfect 
article,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  not 
generally  the  case, — a greater  benefit  would  be 
conferred  upon  the  public. 

If  the  manufacturers  burned  a perfect  article, 
correct  in  contour,  perfectly  straight,  and  made 
it  to  fit  truly  at  the  joints,  we  should  hear 
little  of  the  “cuckoo  cry”  of  glazed  pipes, 
because  we  should  have  conduits  quite  as 
smooth  as  the  interior  surface  of  iron  pipes, 
and  capable  of  discharging  as  much  fluid,  and 
all  that  would  be  required  would  be  care  in 
laying  them  so  as  to  give  them  a sufficient 
inclination  to  discharge  the  sewage. 

I believe  the  introduction  of  glazed  pipes, 
like  the  modern  plan  of  flushing  sewers,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a weak  attempt  to  support 
a “ rotten  ” system  of  town  drainage. 

Baylis. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A CRYPT  UNDER 
DEANERY  HOUSE,  WATERFORD. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Kilkenny  Arclueological 
Society,  held  on  the  7th,  the  Dean  of  Water- 
ford made  a communication  on  the  above, 
from  which  we  take  the  following.  It  was 
always  known,  the  Dean  said,  that  a large 
vault  existed  beneath  the  Deanery  House  at 
Waterford  ; but  it  was  never  explored,  nor 
was  it  known  how  far  it  extended.  On  com- 
ing to  reside  here,  I found  this  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
plore and  re-open  the  Crypt. 

At  the  commencement,  we  found  the  end 
of  the  Crypt  filled  with  rubbish,  so  that  no 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  entire  extent  was 
visible,  and  ail  was  darkness,  no  ray  of  light 
being  admitted  into  it.  On  removing  some  of 
the  rubbish,  there  was  discovered  at  the  ex- 
treme end  (the  south),  a pointed-arch  door- 
way, and  on  proceeding  with  the  work,  this 
was  found  to  lead  to  a spiral  stair.  Proceed- 
ing up  these  stairs,  we  found  ourselves  in  an 
apartment  adjoining  the  coach-house,  the  en- 
tire staircase  having  been  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish, and  part  of  the  offices  built  over  it 
(the  present  Deanery,  &c.,  was  erected  about 


150  years  since).  Having  removed  the  build- 
ing, the  staircase  was  made  to  open  into  the 
garden.  This  was  evidently  the  stair  of  a round 
tower,  leading  to  the  upper  story  of  the  ancient 
buildings. 

The  whole  length  of  this  crypt  is  60  feet — 
the  breadth,  which  is  uniform,  19  feet.  The 
arch  of  the  vault  is  a semicircle,  and  the  whole 
is  supported,  and  divided  into  two  equal 
aisles,  by  “ massive  arches,  broad  and  round,” 
springing  from 

“ Ponderous  columns  short  and  low;” 
evincing  the  character  of  the  original  building, 
when,  like  that  of  Lindisfarne, 

“ In  Saxon  strength  the  abbey  frown’d.” 

The  counter  arches  are  semicircular,  spring- 
ing from  pillars,  square  but  chamfered  at  the 
corners.  Of  these  pillars  there  are  five  distinct, 
and  two  pilasters,  forming  six  arches,  running 
from  north  to  south.  The  height  of  the  crown 
of  the  arch  is  1 1 feet ; that  of  the  pillars  6 feet 
2 inches ; the  distance  between  the  pillars  8-A 
feet.  The  entrance  at  the  east  side  is  5^  feet 
wide.  From  floor  to  threshold  of  this  entrance 
are  five  steps  of  9-inch  risers ; and  from  thence 
to  the  original  level  are  five  steps  more. 

The  spiral  stair  at  south  end  is  8A  feet  in 
diameter,  and  consists  of  twenty-one  winding 
steps  of  6-inch  risers.  The  pointed  door-arch 
at  foot  of  stairs  is  7 feet  to  the  point  of  arch. 
The  window  of  stairs  is  3 feet  below  the  present 
exterior  level. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pillars  and  the  en- 
tire of  the  pointed  door-arch  are  built  of  a 
white  soft  stone,  which  I believe  to  be  Caen 
stone  : the  rest  is  of  native  limestone,  beneath 
the  outer  surface,  at  the  west  side, — some  at 
the  end  of  the  east  side.  It  is  probable  that 
the  crypt  extended  further,  but  was  cut  off  to 
erect  the  deanery  at  one  end,  and  the  Town 
Hall  at  the  other. 

A second  vault,  hitherto  used  as  a coal 
cellar,  extends  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
crypt  above  described — which  is  curious,  as 
containing  in  the  roof  large  quantities  of  the 
hurdle,  used  for  the  centreing  of  the  arch  in 
the  original  building  of  the  edifice.  In  a 
brick  partition  dividing  off  a wine  cellar  in 
this  vault,  I found,  built  up  and  plastered  over 
as  part  of  the  partition,  a finely  carved  piece 
of  oak,  apparently  part  of  an  altar- screen, 
measuring  seven  feet  by  twenty  inches — in  good 
preservation. 

Within  20  yards  of  the  deanery  are  the 
ruins  of  a Franciscan  Abbey,  containing  some 
fine  lancet  windows,  and  pointed  arches,  and 
several  curious  tombs  of  the  15th,  1 6th,  and 
17th  centuries,  and  a fine  mural  monument. 
On  several  of  these  tombs  are  the  four  letters, 
I.  M.  R.  A.  The  meaning  of  these  I have 
not  been  able  to  learn.  On  one  of  the  tombs 
representing  the  crucifixion,  &c.,  is  the  sword 
used  by  Peter,  and  the  right  ear  of  the  servant 
which  he  cut  off.  These  were  quite  new  to 
me. 


Inscription  on  a Tablet  in  Limerick 
Cathedral. — “ Mementi  Mory.  Here  lieth 
Littele  Samuell  Barinton,  that  great  Under 
Taker,  of  Famious  Cittis  Clock  and  Chime 
Maker ; He  made  his  one  Time  goe  Early  and 
Latter,  But  now  He  is  returned  to  God  his 
Creator.  The  19  of  November  Then  He 
Scest,  And  for  His  Memory  This  Here  is 
Pleast,  By  His  Son  Ben  1693.”  The  correct- 
ness of  this  copy,  in  every  respect,  may  be 
relied  upon. — R.  if.  R. — Notes  and  Queries. 

Road  Bridges. — More  than  ever,  I think, 
does  the  crowded  state  of  our  public  thorough- 
fares at  this  moment  show  the  necessity  for  the 
erection  of  light  foot-bridges  over  the  cross- 
ings of  some  of  the  most  thronged  streets,  for 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  multitudes 
of  foot  passengers ; and  I have  no  doubt  but 
that  with  the  skill  of  our  engineers,  light 
structures,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  could 
be  readily  provided  at  a moderate  cost.  It 
would  be  well  if  an  experimental  one  could  be 
immediately  erected  on  one  of  the  principal 
routes  for  foot  passengers  to  the  great  Exhi- 
bition ; for  example,  from  the  Green-park  to 
Hyde-park,  across  Piccadilly,  where,  from  the 
width  of  the  street,  it  could  be  done  without 
at  all  interfering  with  the  roadway  for  car- 
riages.— W.  C.  Trevelyan. 
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MOUNTAIN  COTTAGES. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes,  these 
dwellings,  even  at  the  present  time,  are  found 
scattered  over  valleys,  under  hills,  upon  rocks, 
and  in  retired  and  secluded  places  without  any 
intrusion  of  more  assuming  buildings. 

These  erections  are,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  colour  of  the  native  rock,  out  of  which 
they  have  been  built : — 

“ Clustered  like  stars ; some  few  but  single  most. 
And  lurking  dimly  in  their  sliy  retreats; 

Or  glancing  on  each  other  cheerful  looks 
Like  separated  stars,  with  clouds  between.” 

The  dwellings,  in  most  cases,  have  descended 
from  father  to  son,  yet  necessarily  with  changes 
in  their  circumstances  : they  have  received 
without  incongruity  additions  and  alterations 
adapted  to  the  need  of  each  successive  occupant; 
so  that  these  humble  dwellings  remind  the  con- 
templative spectator  of  a production  which 
has  risen  from  the  native  rock.  Among  the 
numerous  recesses  and  projections  in  the  walls, 
and  the  different  stages  of  the  roofs,  are  seen 
bold  and  harmonious  effects  of  light  and  shade  : 
nor  will  the  singular  appearance  of  the  chim- 
neys escape  the  eye,  some  almost  upon  a level 
with  the  roof,  others  of  a quadrangular 
shape,  rising  one  or  two  feel:  the  covering  of 
the  roof  is  generally  of  rough  slates,  rudely 
taken  from  the  quarry  ; and  being  very  uneven 
in  their  surface  they  have  furnished  places  of 
rest  for  seeds  of  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  and 
flowers.  Hence  buildings,  which,  in  their  very 
form,  call  to  mind  the  process  of  nature,  do  thus, 
clothed  with  this  vegetable  garb,  appear  to  be 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  living  principle 
of  things  as  it  acts  and  exists  among  the  woods 
and  fields,  and,  by  colour  and  shape,  affectingly 
direct  the  thoughts  to  the  tranquil  course  alo^ig 
which  the  humble-minded  inhabitants  have 
through  so  many  generations,  been  led. 

G.  J.  R. 


UNION ^OF  ENGINEERS  AND 
ARCHITECTS. 

As  a beautiful  design  for  a building  is  use- 
less, however  well  it  may  look  to  the  eye  of  a 
casual  observer,  if  it  cannot  be  put  into  execu- 
tion, so  is  a project  unavailing,  unless  the  ob- 
ject it  has  in  view  can  be  practically  effected. 
I therefore  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  follow 
up  some  former  suggestions  which  I made 
in  a letter  addressed  to  you  on  the  import- 
ant question  of  a union  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  architectural  and  civil  engineer- 
ing professions,  to  which  I must  beg  in  the 
first  instance  to  refer  your  readers,  who 
will  find  it  in  The  Builder,  of  the  8th  of 
February,  1851.  The  subject  is  one  of  such 
consequence  to  the  position  and  advance- 
ment of  constructive  art,  that  I sincerely  wish 
to  see  it  taken  up  con  amore,  by  influential 
members  of  engineers’  and  architects’  Institu 
tions.  In  our  isolated  state  as  bodies  corpo- 
rate, we  may  be  compared  to  like  quantities  in 
Algebra,  having  positive  and  negative  signs, 
and  consequently  neutralizing  each  other’s 
efforts  and  destroying  one  another’s  very  exis- 
tence, instead  of  combining  in  a formidable 
array  of  numerical  strength  to  further  our 
common  aims.  I would  propose,  then,  as  a 
prelude  to  our  acting  in  concert, — a consum- 
mation I hope  will  be  realised  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period, — that  the  societies  of  engineers 
should  invite  members  of  the  architectural 
profession  to  a series  of  soirees  or  Conner 
sazioni,  where  they  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  reading  papers  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  the  principles  of  construction,  or 
the  decoration  of  structures,  and  where  mem- 
bers of  both  professions  could  discuss  all 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  Architects  should 
then,  in  their  turn,  afford  a like  occasion 
to  engineers  for  reciprocating  ideas  which 
would  tend  to  the  common  good,  and  thus  a 
solid  foundation  would  be  laid  for  the  con- 
struction of  a united  society,  which  would  be 
:cemented  by  an  enduring  and  mutually  sup- 
porting bond  of  friendship. 

I think,  also,  that  much  good  might  be  done 
;by  the  establishment  of  a club,  as  a place  of 
■resort  for  engineers  and  architects,  to  which 
military  engineers  should  also  be  eligible. 
For  this  purpose,  they  might  all  combine  to- 
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gether,  as  the  naval  and  military  professions 
have  done,  and  find  the  benefit  of  doina, 
Vieir0  United  Service,  Army  and  Navy 
Glubs,  &c. 

W.  H.  V.  s. 

LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  THE 
POOR. 

Ur  rear  the  gorgeous  palace  high  ! 

Let  column  alter  column  rise, 

And  art  put  forth  its  symmetry. 

And  sculpture  warm  ’neath  royal  eyes. 

Oil.  tis  a goodly  sight  to  see, 

In  Britain,  wealthy,  proud,  and  free. 

Her  monarch’s  home  a temple  fair, 

Bedeck’d  with  all  things  ricli  and  rare 
A tributary  world  can  bring 

(lueen  or  England’s  king. 

Build  for  the  queen  !— forbid  it  not ; 

But,  ah  ! who  builds  the  poor  man’s  cot  ? 

Build  for  the  merchant,  rear  the  mart ! 
tor  commerce  make  a splendid  home  : 
lax  well  each  architectural  art : 

Boldly  upraise  the  spacious  dome. 

Phere  shall  a mighty  congress  meet, 
rr i , r“s  Britain’s  merchant-fleet, 

1 he  busy  traffickers,  whose  stores 
Are  garnish’d  from  a myriad  shores  : 

But  oh  ! the  squalid  home  that  mocks 
i he  labourer  of  our  merchants’  docks  ! 

Be  not  the  earnest  cry  forgot. 

Who  builds,  who  builds,  the  poor  man’s  cot  ? 


Build  high  the  column  to  the  dead 
Who  died  for  England  ! it  is  well. 
a/wI6  S,t?ncs  miSht  &ive  the  living  bread. 

Might  huud  warm  homes  where  men  might,  dwell  ”• 
1 he  poor  man  thinks— a churlish  thought, — 
But  he  were  quickly  better  taught 
If  those  who  rear’d  that  column's  height 
oultl  give  the  next  “convenient  site  ” 
lo  build  homes,  where  at  moderate  rent 
I he  labouring  man  might  rest  content. 

™ e cannot  change,  then  cheer  his  lot— 

Who  builds,  who  builds,  the  poor  man’s  cot  ? 

Who  builds  ? who  builds  ? Alas,  ye  poor ! 
it  London  day  by  day  “improves’” 

Where  shall  ye  find  a friendly  door. 

When  every  day  a home  removes  ? 

Wide  streets  “low  neighbourhoods”  reclaim. 
Where  virtue  lives  next  door  to  shame. 

V ho  will  build  homes  to  house  again 
Those  we  are  making  homeless  men  ? 

“ Down  with  yon  haunt  of  vice,”  we  cry — 

Alas  ! there  poor  men  live  and  die. 

Then  ere  we  triumph  o’er  the  spot. 

Who  builds,  who  builds,  the  poor  man’s  cot  ? 

R.  J. 

fcsOOfc*. 


Horce  AEgyptiacee : or,  the  Chronology  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  discovered  from  astronomical 
and  hieroglyphic  records  upon  its  monuments 
including  many  dates  found  in  coeval  inscrip- 
tions from  the  period  of  the  building  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  to  the  times  of  the  Persians. 
By  Reginald  Stuart  Poole.  With 
plates.  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  1851. 
This  elaborate  inquiry  is  an  enlarged  edition 
of  a series  of  papers  on  the  ancient  chronology 
and  history  of  Egypt  published  in  the  Literary 
Gazette  by  Mr.  Poole,  who  is  a nephew  of  Mr. 
Lane,  celebrated  for  his  Egyptian  lore,  and  his 
(shall  we  say)  destructive  exercise  of  it  on 
“the  Arabian  Nights”  of  our  childhood.  The 
work  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  peculiar  feature  in  Mr.  Poole’s  re- 
searches is  the  maintenance  of  the  assertion 
that  many  of  the  kings  in  the  interminable 
dynasties  of  Egypt  were  contemporaneous ; 
thus  greatly  altering  our  ideas  of  the  chrono- 
logy of  ancient  Egypt.  On  a subject  already 
teeming  with  perplexities  and  differences  of 
opinion,  we  have  thus  one  more  difference 
added,  either  to  increase  the  sum  total  or  to 
clear  it  all  away.  “ I am  aware  how  greatly  I 
disagree  with  all  others  who  have  written  on 
this  subject,”  the  author  observes,  “but  it  is 
a sufficient  consolation  to  me,  since  all  differ, 
that  it  is  little  more  to  differ  from  all  others, 
than  to  differ  from  all  of  them  but  one.”  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  therefore,  how  this  bone 
of  contention  will  be  picked  by  the  already 
differing  Egyptian  archaeologists  in  future 
works.  For  our  own  part  we  confess  that  in 
studying  the  majority  of  authors  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  ever  felt  as  if  we  were  walking  on 
thin  and  brittle  ice,  and  liable  to  fall  through  at 
every  step.  We  would  advise  a still  more 
patient  and  penetrating  research  amongst  the 


records  of  Egyptian  theurgy,  the  rolls  of 
magical  records,  and  other  stores  of  the  “wis- 
dom ’ of  ancient  Egypt— or  rather,  of  the 
superstitious  remains  of  that  wisdom  : there 
we  doubt  not  some  light  would  be  got  whereby 
to  decipher  much  that  is  obscure  on  its  monu- 
ments. 

On  the  subject  of  the  pyramids,  of  course, 
the  author  gives  his  peculiar  views.  “ It  has 
been  supposed,”  he  remarks,  “ that  each  pyra- 
mid was  the  tomb  of  a sovereign  or  sovereigns 
and  that  all  the  pyramids  were  built  before  the 
ohepherd  invasion,  being  the  tombs  of  suc- 
cessive kings.  It  is  enough  to  remark  that 
ancient  authority,  the  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  the  relative  positions  of  pyramids 
are  agamst  this  theory;  and  the  monuments 
distinctly  show  that  contemporaneous  kings 
were  buned  in  the  pyramids  around  Mem- 
phis. 

Hand-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  By  Dionysius,  Lardner, 
DC.L  formerly  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
College,  London,  First  Course— Hydro- 
statics—Hydraulics  — Pneumatics  — Sound 
—Optics,  with  upwards  of  four  hundred 
illustrations.  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly 
Paternoster-row.  1851. 

Lardner  and  Mechanical  Philosophy,  though 
not  exactly  synonymous  terms,  have  long  been 
associated  somewhat  as  the  sublimer  subject 
of  Astronomy  has  been  with  tile  name  of 
Herschel;  not  so  much  as  a discoverer  cer- 
tainly, but  as  a teacher  and  interpreter  of 
nature  s laws.  No  one,  therefore,  can  be  far 
wrong  in  recommending  a work  on  Natural 
Philosophy  by  Lardner.  In  the  composition 
of  the  present  work  the  author  has  had  in 
view  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  physics 
without  pursuing  them  through  their  mathe- 
matical consequences  and  details.  The  methods 
of  demonstration  and  illustration  have  accord- 
ingly been  adapted  to  such  readers.  The  work 
has  been  also  composed  with  the  object  of  sup- 
plying that  information  relating  to  physical 
and  mechanical  science  which  is*required  by 
the  engineer,  the  artisan,  and  others  such  as 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  universities, 
and,  in  fine,  by  those  who,  having  already 
entered  upon  the  active  pursuits  of  business, 
are  still  desirous  to  sustain  and  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  general  truths  of  physics 
! and  of  those  laws  by  which  the  order  and  sta- 
bility of  the  material  world  are  maintained. 

I he  second  course  will  contain  heat,  electricity 
magnetism,  and  astronomy. 

As  a specimen  of  the  work  we  may  quote  a 
portion  of  the  author’s  remarks  on  the  strength 
of  materials : — 

“ Strength  of  abeam  increased  by  partially 

sawing  it  transversely  and  inserting  a wedge. 

According  to  Peschal,  the  transverse  strength 
of  a beam  of  timber  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  sawing  down  from  one- third  to  one  half  of 
its  depth,  and  driving  in  a wedge  of  metal  or 
hard  wood  until  the  beam  is  forced  at  the 
middle  out  of  the  horizontal  line,  so  as  to  form 
an  angle  presented  upwards.  It  was  found  by 
such  an  experiment  that  the  transverse  strength 
of  a beam  thus  cut  to  one-third  of  its  depth, 
was  increased  one-nineteenth  : when  cut  to 
one-half  of  its  depth,  it  was  increased  one 
twenty-ninth  ; and  when  cut  to  three-fourths 
of  its  depth,  it  was  increased  one  eighty- 
seventh. 

Why  the  strength  of  a structure  is  diminished 
as  its  magnitude  is  increased. — It  follows  from 
the  principles  which  have  been  explained,  that 
if  any  streture  be  increased  in  magnitude,  the 
proportion  of  its  dimensions  being  preserved, 
the  strength  will  be  augmented  as  the  squares' 
of  the  ratio  in  which  it  is  increased.  Thus,  if 
its  dimensions  be  increased  in  a two-fold  pro- 
portion, its  strength  will  be  increased  in  a four- 
fold proportion;  if  they  be  increased  in  a 
three-fold  proportion,  its  strength  will  be  in- 
creased in  a nine-fold  proportion,  and  so  on. 

But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that,  by  increasing 
its  strength  in  a two-fold  proportion,  its 
volume,  and  consequently  its  weight,  will  be 
increased  in  an  eight-fold  proportion ; and  by 
increasing  its  dimensions  in  a three-fold  pro- 
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portion,  its  volume  and  weight  will  be  in- 
creased twenty-seven  times  ; and  so  on.  Thus 
it  is  apparent  that  the  weight  increases  in  a 
vastly  more  rapid  proportion  than  the  strength, 
and  that,  consequently,  in  such  increase  of 
dimensions,  a limit  would  speedily  be  attained 
at  which  the  weight  would  become  equal  to 
the  strength,  and  beyond  this  limit  the  struc- 
ture would  be  crushed  under  its  own  weight. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  beyond  this  limit 
the  dimensions  of  the  structure  are  kept,  the 
greater  will  be  the  proportion  by  which  the 
strength  will  exceed  the  weight. 

The  strength  on  the  large  scale  not  to  be 
judged  by  that  of  the  model.— The  strength  of 
a structure  of  any  kind  is  therefore  not  to  be 
determined  by  its  model,  which  will  always  be 
much  stronger  relatively  to  its  size.  All  works, 
natural  and  artificial,  have  limits  of  magnitude 
which,  while  their  materials  remain  the  same, 
cannot  be  exceeded.  Small  animals  are 
stronger  in  proportion  than  larger  ones.  We 
find  insects  and  animalcule  capable  of  bodily 
activity,  exceeding  almost  in  an  infinite  degree 
the  agility  and  muscular  exertion  manifested 
by  the  larger  class  : the  young  plant  has  more 
available  strength  in  proportion  than  the  forest 
tree. 

An  admirable  instance  of  beneficence  in  the 
consequences  of  this  principle  is,  that  children, 
who  are  so  much  more  exposed  to  accidents, 
are  less  liable  to  injury  from  them  than  grown 
persons.”  

The  Patent  Journal  and  Inventors'  Magazine. 

Vol.  X.  Charles  Johns,  Chancery-lane. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  useful  journal  is 
progressing,  and  that  it  still  sustains  its  cha- 
racter. To  inventors  and  to  all  interested  in 
new  inventions  it  must  be  valuable  for  refer- 
ence as  well  as  for  news.  One  of  its  latest 
novelties  relates  to  the  patent-specification 
and  special  claims  of  Mr.  Paine,  the  American 
electrician,  only  recently  published,  the  report 
having  been  delayed  at  the  particular  request 
of  the  assignee  of  the  patent  in  England.  In 
his  specification  the  patentee  states  that  “al- 
though water  has  been  spoken  of  as  decom- 
posed by  tile  electric  currents,  he  wishes  it  to 
be  understood  that  it  is  merely  to  accord  with 
the  generally  received  doctrines  and  phraseo- 
logy, and  that  water,  after  all,  may  be  a simple 
element.”  He  claims — 

" Firstly, — the  use  of  helices,  in  which  are  hollow 
helical  coils,  to  be  filled  at  pleasure  either  with 
water  or  other  electrical  absorbent.  Secondly,  the 
use  and  construction  of  the  electrodes,  as  described. 
Thirdly,  the  mode  of  applying  electricity  to  the  de- 
composition of  fluids  by  pulsations  or  intermittent 
discharges.  Fourthly,  the  construction  and  use  of 
governors  for  regulating  the  electric  current,  ns 
described.  Fifthly,  the  method  of  catalizing  or 
rendering  hydrogen  gas  luminiferous,  by  passing  it 
through  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  other  hydrocarbon 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sixthly,  the  use  of  non- 
conducting pipes  and  isolated  gasometers,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  and  holding  the  gases  for  the 
purposes  of  this  invention.” 


iMtgccUanra. 

Assessing  Water  Company’s  Works 
to  Land-tax. — In  the  case  of  Chelsea  Water 
Works  v.  Bow/ey,  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
has  decided  that  the  company  are  not  liable  to 
be  assessed  to  the  land-tax.  Lord  Campbell 
said  they  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  that  conclusion,  but  for  the  decisions  ! 
which  had  been  come  to  by  the  Court,  that 
these  and  similar  companies  were  liable  to  be 
assessed  to  the  poor-rate  in  respect  of  the  land 
which  they  occupied.  The  4th  section  of  the 
38th  George  III.  chap.  5,  enacted  that  all 
bodies  having  or  holding  any  land  or  heredita- 
ments should  be  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the 
land-tax  ; and  the  qifrstion  was,  whether  the 
Chelsea  Water  Works  Company,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
8th  and  9th  sections  of  the  8th  George  1., 
chap.  26,  of  laying  down  their  pipes,  could  be 
said  to  have  or  hold  any  land  or  hereditaments 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Land  Tax  Act,  so  ' 
as  to  be  liable  to  be  assessed  to  that  tax.  The  I 
right  which  the  company  enjoyed  was  rather 
in  the  nature  of  an  easement  than  the  occupa- 1 


tion  of  land  or  a hereditament.  It  consisted 
in  the  right  to  convey  water  through  the  land 
of  another ; and  whether  the  water  was  con- 
veyed over  the  surface,  or  in  covered  drains,  cr 
in  pipes,  did  not  signify.  The  right  was  not 
assessible,  nor  were  the  pipes.  The  Land-Tax 
Act  contemplated  property  which  could  be  let 
to  a tenant,  and  the  17th  section  of  the  Act 
provided  that,  though  the  tenant  should  pay 
the  tax  in  the  first  instance,  the  amount  might 
be  deducted  by  him  out  of  his  rent.  The 
company,  however,  were  not  the  owners  of  the 
land  where  the  pipes  passed,  and  there  was  no 
rent  out  of  which,  if  they  were  tenants,  the 
amount  of  the  tax  might  be  deducted.  The 
cases  of  the  Bath,  Brighton,  and  Chelsea 
Waterworks  Companies  touching  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  had  been  much  relied  upon,  for  they 
were  closely  in  point ; but  the  Court,  without 
overruling  those  cases,  or  saying  whether  or 
not  they  had  been  rightly  decided,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  word  “ land  ” had  a different 
meaning  in  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  from  what 
it  bore  in  the  Land-Tax  Act. 

The  Decimal  System  of  Measure?, 
&c. — In  the  last  number  of  your  journal,  I see 
allusion  made  to  the  system  of  decimal  coin- 
age, weights,  and  measures,  as  used  in  France. 
In  addition  to  the  arguments  there  used  for  its 
adoption,  might  be  added  the  facility  for  cal- 
culations,— a matter  of  no  small  importance  to 
architects  and  surveyors.  The  complication 
of  measures,  for  building  works,  adds  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  difficulty  of  making  esti- 
mates, &c.,  in  which  we  have  to  calculate  the 
price  of  a foot  of  brickwork  at  so  much  per 
rod  : this,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is 
done  in  a different  way,  to  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty : then  there  is  to  reduce  cube  yards  into 
feet ; though,  perhaps,  the  greatest  trouble  of 
all  consists  in  the  troublesome  reduction  of 
feet  and  inches,  from  its  frequency  and  almost 
universality : in  fact,  there  is  not  a decimal  in 
the  whole  list.  The  proposition  for  adopting 
the  decimal  system  is  sensible,  especially  as 
from  the  present  time  we  shall  have  more  com- 
munication with  foreigners,  and  it  will,  in  all 
respects,  be  desirable  in  such  cases  to  adopt 
a convenient  standard. — A.  J.  B. 

English  Tenders  for  Irish  Works. 
— We  have  received  a statement  and  complaint 
made  by  various  respectable  Irish  ironfounders, 
to  the  effect  that,  although  they  had  tendered 
for  a new  bridge  of  malleable  iron  to  carry  the 
line  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway 
across  the  river  Dodder,  and  although  the  plan 
accompanying  the  tender  of  one  of  the  parties 
was  identical  with  that  of  an  English  firm 
ultimately  adopted,  while  the  tender  was  for  a 
considerably  lower  sum,  with  offer  of  sufficient 
security  for  its  due  execution,  one  and  all  of 
the  Irish  tenders  were  rejected ; and  that  this 
is  no  mere  isolated  case,  but  one  of  a system 
by  which  gross  injustice  is  done  to  Irish  enter- 
prise, $nd  in  which  the  prosperity  of  every 
member  of  the  Irish  community  is  more  or 
less  directly  concerned. 

Town-Council  Proceedings. — The  sur- 
veyorship  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  with  a 
salary  of  150/.  a year,  having  been  declared, 
prematurely  it  would  now  appear,  vacant, 
advertisements  for  a new  surveyor  were  issued, 
and  nineteen  applicants  appeared.  The  adver- 
tisement was  published  in  Belfast  and  Dublin, 
as  well  as  Londonderry,  and  consequently  the 
greater  number  of  the  applicants  were  not 
Londonderrians.  They  no  sooner  responded 
to  the  call,  however,  than  they  were  told  that 
none  but  a citizen  of  Londonderry  would  be 
elected.  The  majority,  therefore,  returned  to 
their  respective  homes,  and  five  candidates 
remained,  whom  Mr.  Newlands,  the  borough 
engineer  of  Liverpool,  was  engaged  to  examine. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Newlands  stated  that  two  of 
them  might  do  for  clerk  of  works,  but  these 
were  the  elite  of  the  lot  so  far  as  regarded  fit- 
ness for  a surveyorship,  abstractly  speaking. 
The  report  was  publicly  read  at  a council  meet- 
ing, and  a discussion  followed  thereupon, 
when  it  was  resolved  “to  advertise  again  in 
Derry,  Dublin,  and  Belfast  for  a person  to  fill 
the  office  of  town  surveyor,”  and  that  “ persons 
from  a distance  might  rely  on  receiving  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  council,  should 
their  professional  qualifications  entitle  them.” 


A letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  S.  Gordon, 
urging  that  he  had  been  appointed  city  sur- 
veyor as  well  as  surveyor  for  the  county,  and 
that  as  he  could  not  be  removed  without  the 
sanction  of  liis  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  as  that  sanction  had  neither  been  sought 
nor  obtained,  he  conceived  that  he  was  still 
the  city  surveyor,  and  that  any  new  election 
whatever,  under  the  circumstances,  would  he 
void  and  null.  Mr.  Gordon,  it  was  stated,  did 
not  seek  compensation  : in  fact,  some  of  his 
labours  had  been  taken  off  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a town  surveyor  without  any  reduc- 
tion of  his  salary ; but  he  anticipated  such  a 
reduction  by  the  grand  jury,  and  therefore 
offered  to  pay  100/.  to  an  overseer  of  works, 
and  still  to  retain  the  city  surveyorship  in  his 
own  hands. 

Railways  versus  Roads. — When  we  con- 
sider the  almost  total  diversion  of  traffic  from 
off  the  turnpike-roads  of  this  country,  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  railway  transit,  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  surprise,  where  the  capability 
and  power  of  the  locomotive  are  so  well 
known,  that  the  trustees  and  others  interested 
locally  in  the  annual  repair  of  such  roads, 
never  have,  in  any  single  instance,  attempted 
to  compete  with  the  great  monopoly.  The  idea 
has  been  suggested  by  several  scientific  gen- 
tlemen, showing  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  at  a very  light  comparative  cost  in 
construction.  I,  myself,  think  the  project  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  more  im- 
mediately interested.  The  question  of  cost 
may  have  been  an  objection,  but  there  are 
many  advantages  which  would  tend  materially 
to  promote  the  enterprise.  For  instance,  there 
would  be  no  purchase  of  land,  or  law  or  parlia- 
mentary charges,  added  to  cheap  materials  and 
labour.  I am,  from  my  experience,  persuaded 
that  the  practicability  of  such  is  that  it  only 
requires  an  impetus  by  some  influential  party 
to  show  the  necessity  of  similar  modes  of  tra- 
velling. It  is  well  known  that,  from  our 
present  lines  of  railway,  many  important 
towns  are  wholly  destitute  of  that  accommoda- 
tion which  the  railway  companies  assured 
the  public  they  would  afford  them : by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  wooden  railway  with  a light 
ra'il  and  reduced  gauge,  they  would  ulti- 
mately prove  an  advantage  to  the  existing 
lines  in  drawing  the  traffic  from  our  lateral 
towns  and  villages  to  their  principal  stations. 
The  suggestion  for  such  mode  of  transit  is  of 
sufficient  importance  in  itself  to  engage  the 
attention  of  those  gentlemen  locally  bound  to 
improve  the  revenues  arising  from  the  various 
turnpike-roads  of  this  kingdom.  No  class  of 
men  would  benefit  more  than  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  who,  by  adopting  the  railway  at 
their  own  door,  would  reduce  their  horse- 
power very  considerably. — Alpha. 

Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutes. — The  fourteenth  annual  con- 
gress of  delegates  from  these  associated  in- 
stitutes was  held  at  Leeds  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week,  when  between  seventy  and  eighty 
delegates  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring their  experience,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  know  what  are  the  best  means  of  conducting 
such  institutions,  and  making  them  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  con- 
dition of  the  institutes  this  year,  as  compared 
with  the  last,  is  said  to  be  very  gratifying. 
The  following  is  the  state  of  those  institutes 
whose  reports  give  the  means  of  comparing 
their  condition  in  1850  and  1851:  — Com- 
parison made  with  returns  from  83  institutes, 
in  1850, — males,  12,442,  females,  991 ; 1851, 
males,  13,173,  females,  1,054,  increase,  794, 
5‘8  per  cent.  In  79  institutes  the  annual  in- 
come was  in  1850,  6,855/.;  in  1851,  7,426/. ; 
increase,  571/-;  8-3  per  cent.  Comparison  of 
70  institutes  for  books  in  the  libraries  in  1850, 
63,294  ; in  1851,  70,589;  increase,  7,295; 
il'5  per  cent.  Comparison  of  the  circulation 
in  70  institutes,  in  1850,  289,271  ; in  1851, 
520,467;  increase,  31,196  ; 107  per  cent.  In 
77  institutes — comparison  of  totals  of  lectures 
paid  and  unpaid,  in  1850,  620  ; in  1851,  715; 
increase,  85;  9*4  per  cent.  In  47  institutes, 
of  which  the  total  income  was  2.737/-,  the 
portion  of  incomes  contributed  by  those  who 
derived  no  advantage  was  520/.,  or  19  per 
cent. 
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Art-union  of  Glasgow. — In  the  report 
read  at  the  recent  distribution  of  prizes,  it  was 
stated  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  1,224 
subscribers  over  the  year  preceding.  The 
committee  recommended  that  for  the  next  year 
the  same  course  should  be  followed  as  on  that 
preceding,  namely,  offering  a premium  of  50 1. 
for  the  best  painting,  scriptural,  historical,  or 
genre  from  any  British  artist,  and  in  addition 
a premium  of  25 1.  for  the  best  landscape 
painting  by  a British  artist.  The  report  also 
stated  that  the  West  of  Scotland  Academy, 
following  the  example  of  the  Glasgow  Art- 
Union,  had  agreed  to  give  a premium  of  10/. 
and  a gold  medal  for  the  best  picture  painted 
in  Scotland;  also  a medal,  value  5/.  for  the 
best  picture  painted  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

Foreign  Hard  Woods. — At  the  Great 
Exhibition,  in  class  1,  near  the  agricultural 
machinery  (south  wall),  there  is  a very  in- 
teresting classification  of  specimens  of  foreign 
hard  woods,  for  cabinet  work,  turnery,  dyeing, 
and  machinery,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Fanntle- 
roy  and  Sons,  of  London.  It  may  be  usefully 
studied. 

Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Arciiveolo 
gical  Institute.  — The  institute  held  its 
quarterly  general  meeting  lately  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  C.  J.  F.  Bunbury.  A paper  by  Sir 
Henry  E.  Bunbury,  Bart.,  on  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Icklingham,  having  been 
read,  Mr.  Tymms  gave  a brief  account  of  the 
Saxon  antiquities  found  at  Stow,  showing  how 
they  agreed  with  some  peculiarities  observable 
in  the  remains  of  the  same  people  discovered 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  calling  at- 
tention to  the  singular  fact  that  the  spot  at 
Stow,  where  nought  but  Saxon  remains  have 
been  met  with,  closely  adjoins  that  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  where  only  Roman  objects 
are  turned  up.  The  meeting  went  to  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  where  the  fine  Early 
English  scroll-work  in  iron  on  the  church 
chest,  and  the  decorated  chancel  pavement, 
excited  particular  notice  and  gave  rise  to  some 
interesting  conversation.  After  hearing  a 
paper  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Bennet,  they  proceeded  to 
the  church  of  St.  James,  and  thence  to  Milden- 
hall.  Mr.  Tymms  read  a paper  descriptive  of 
the  fine  church  of  Mildenhall,  pointing  out  its 
many  interesting  details. 

Fall  of  a Building. — A wall  of  some 
new  buildings  in  course  of  erection  at  Preston, 
according  to  the  local  Guardian,  lately  fell  in 
consequence  of  five  labourers  almost  simulta- 
neously throwing  out  their  hod  loads  of  bricks, 
weighing  nearly  5 cwt.,  on  the  scaffolding  in 
use  in  the  erection  of  the  wall.  Several  men 
were  seriously  injured. 

Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  at 
Oxford. — On  Tuesday  in  last  week,  the 
:ommittee  for  carrying  out  the  establishment 
)f  public  baths  and  washhouses  in  this  city, 
net  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  estimates 
or  erecting  the  buildings,  in  accordance  with 
he  design  which  was  selected  a short  time  ago. 
Hie  tenders  were  eight  in  number,  and  the 
imounts  were  as  follow: — 

Piper,  London  .£3,279  0 0 

Hayward  and  Nixon,  do. . 2,870  0 0 

Hope,  Oxford 2,823  3 0 

Mary  Wyatt,  do 2,750  0 0 

Myers,  London 2,695  0 0 

Winterborne,  Oxford ....  2,583  9 0 

Castle,  do 2,534  4 10 

Plowman,  do 2,309  0 0 

n consequence  of  all  the  estimates  exceeding 
he  amount  which  the  committee  contemplated 
lying  out,  no  decision  was  come  to. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

^ B,np! V ■■ 'Vss; 

norelcj  toTh  iSr  K 

j P Wm  • >”  “j.  W.  " “ One  of  the  Com- 
S^K  -1  WPV  (vre  are  ob,'Scd  to  refuse),  “An  Old 
Subscriber,  “ H.  M.,”  " J.  p.  H.”“  E W.  S ” “ The  Tra 
Palace, drawn  ancl  eugrnTed  (on  steel)  by 
tSi  La7.t<ln’  Fleet-street.  “ A Description  of 

BnW^d  i|armT’  &e’’  nt  tb®  International  Exhibition, 
fn™  • w ?0U5  £e'??s-  “ mirations  of  Medieval  Cos- 
tume m England.  Part  UV,  Bosworth,  Regent-streofc. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

conunnnications  respecting advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
-Editor  : all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 

to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


Ao  „*<>  builders. 

S MANAGER  or  SURVEYOR,  &c.,  a 

of  great,  practical  knowledge  and  many  years’  ox 

AT»T  Tmnnn?EKS  AND  PLUMBERS!  

PLUMBER  in  want  of  EMPLOYMENT 

,i-  W,®B.  understands  all  branches  of  his  business. 

f Satisfactory  references 

re-gardens.  Itcgent’a-park. 


. To  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  his  time, 

MENT'VI\VaieR°n^  Uunself  with  a person  for  IMPROVE- 


. xT  J9,ARi!HIT1-,JTy  and  others! ■ 

ENGAGEMENT  is  required  by  a 

eadiah- 


!>  1Ji  Great  Portlaud-strcet,  t'avcuc 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  of 

(UVFPpYhsV^fjfln  FOREMEN. -NOTICE  is  HEREBY 
o 1 Quarterly  Court  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Provtdent  fond  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  Builders'  Fore- 
lane’  onUW^nSi^ealthe  lJAY  TREE  TAVERN,  St.  Swithin’s- 
lane,  on  Wednesday  Evening  next,  June  25,  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  the  ordmary  business  of  the  Quarter.  P 1 
W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 


TO  CARPENTERS. 


■WANTED,  to  place  a respectable  Youth, 

V T 16 years  of  age.  ns  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE.  A mode- 


XflLTANTED,  by  a Gentleman  in  the  country, 

mnunro'  a PeIrS1“1Pcy’  .a  lil’st-rntc  three-branch  hand,  as  a 
BBUWBER,  1 AIN1ER,  and  GLAZIER.  None  need  apply  with- 


i A.  B.,  Mr.  Noble's,  6,  Dowi 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  LEVELLERS. 

WANTED,  a SURVEYOR,  used  to  Plan 

taking  in  Towns,  who  is  a good  plain  draughtsman,  and 
writes  a good  plain  hand;  and  also  a good  LEVELLER  one 
accustomed  to  mine  surveying  and  levelling  would  be  preferred  — 
AnnW  Lif.r  ...  jj.,  cnrc  of  Housekeeper,  Old 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  THREE 

first-rate  FOREMEN  of  JOINERS,  BRICKLAYERS 
MASONS,  fully  competent  to  superintend  works  under  the 
-tion  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Works.— Apply  by  letter,  stating 
where  last  engaged,  and  salary  required,  to  J.  15.  II.,  Neubv 
Wiske,  near  Thirsk.  Yorkshire. 


A.  MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  who  is  well  ex- 

at  BaU»raf 

jJ'lal.''L<ncc  with  accounts  and  business  generally  woulcPrender  his 
sci  vices  available  m various  lines  connected  with  the  buildimr 

t^tochMa^r^&^^ronj8^!*  las^e^pl^er^his^^agcmen^^^ 
Da  vis's, "nq.^  xSA^P^^-Aihnai'  ^ U”at  Mr' 


p] ASTERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY.  — 

l77  \ \ s mr  ,1™  P^parod  to  receive  TENDERS  for 

to  he  . Au°f  thrf ' 5va*  V years,  All  applications 

Mtorationhf the a;lar8(S“ed.  In  consequence  of  the  recent 

t^Wto5®pJ^,,um8BOt  less  than  1001  wiU  «« 

Bishopsgatc  Statfonffeay  29, 183L  P‘  R0N£Y'  Sco- 


W.  xTmore  NAPHTHA  DISTILLERS. 

ANTED,  TENDERS  for  the  purchase 

iv 1 1 1 • , • o ° n al  1 thc  TAR.  IT)a,,e  ,at  the  GREAT  CENTAL  GAS 
BOTMommon,  during  tlie  ensuing  six  or  twelve  months 
« n gallon3  Per  annum i.  Tenders  addressed  to  the 

(superintendent,  Bow-common,  will  be  opened  on  the  27th  June 


„ TO  ARCHITECTS. 

(COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

JVv  . —^r- THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
I oxntersm  Water  Colours,  and  author  of-  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Pans,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac.,"  and  of  " London  as  it  is.” 
oners  his  services  in  I rating  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views,  Interiors,  An  from  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
suen  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  2-1.  Aibany-street,  Regent’s-park. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  a V oung  Man,  a permanent 

V V SITUATION  as  PLUMBER  ; no  objection  to  fill  un  his 


A viiugton-Btreet,  Comden-toivn. 


TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

^1/" ANTED,  a Respectable  Person  (Car- 

v ¥ penter  and  Joiner)  to  superintend  generally  a job  in 
London,  where  about  thirty  men  will  be  engaged.— Address,  M.  P., 
Miller  aud  Field  s,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


Decorative  painting— Mr. 

. ^JtEDE  R I?  K.  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 


manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen' in  the  principal 
public  hull. lings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
enabled  to  undertake,  on  (he  shortest 


Architects  ™ 

Establishment,  and „„  uumlulK,  ,uluei 

notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings, 

part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
?uy  or  the  Classical,  Meduoval,  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F . SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall.  Loudon/  PP  y 


TO  MASTER  PAINTERS.  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  aged  34,  a 

,«»  SITUATION  as  PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  Ac.,  Ac.,  in 
Town  or  Country,  or  on  a Gentleman's  Estate,— Direct  Y.  Mr 
Chapman,  10  a,  Leader-street,  Chelsea. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a re-engage- 

ment  as  ASSISTANT  ; he  perfectly  understands  survey- 
o..ri  ic  n n.,1  «..a  »xr>editiuus  draughtsman. 

N.B.  No  objection  to  the 


TENDERS 

Delivered  for  two  pair  of  houses  for  National  Freehold 
and  Society,  at  New  Maldon,  near  Kingston.  Mr. 
•eorgo  Elbington,  architect. 

Walker  and  Soper  £1,614 

Cooper  and  Bottomley  1,573 

Patman  1,-170 

Brooks 1,437 

Brown , 1,-110 

Sewell 1,369 

Lugg.... 1,300 

For  the  erection  of  part  of  the  works  of  the  Catholic 
postolic  Church,  Gordon-square,  London.  Messrs.  R. 
randon  and  Co.  architects. 

In  Horsley  Castle  In  Bath 

Stone.  Stone. 

Kelk £40,549  32,841 

Hayward  and  Nixon 34,200  31,700 

Bipor 30,826  27,400 

Myers  33,267  27,157 

Mr.  Myers’s  tender  in  Bath-stone  accepted. 

Hhe  quantities  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Percy. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

VirANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  EVENING 

V V EMPLOYMENT  in  making  copies  or  tracings  of  draw- 
ings, or  copying  specifications,  Ac.  Terms  very  moderate.— Ad- 
dress, by  letter,  to  Z.  Y.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 
Covent-garden. 


TO  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Person  who  has  lately 

left  nil  Architect  and  District  Surveyor's  office,  an 
ENGAGEMENT  in  a similar  capacity.  Cau  have  a -ix  years' testi- 
monial and  give  most  respectable  references.— Address,  lree,  to 
S.  W.,  Post-office,  Ilackucy,  Middlesex. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 


WANTED,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a steady 

industrious  MAN,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  shop 
work,  to  whom  constant  employment  will  be  given.  No  applica- 
tions will  be  attended  to  unless  accompanied  with  a reference  as 
to  character  aud  ability.— Apply  to  \V.  B.  WILKINSON,  Plasterer, 
Ac.,  Newcastle-on-Tync. 


A LTAR  and  COMMUNION  CLOTHS 

•JE?.?1i?f-,IY8TI?.AL  CARPETS,  CHURCH  DECORA* 
1 IONS,  ROBES,  Ac.— HARRISON,  21,  hrownlow-strect,  Bedford- 
row,  London.— Decorations  from  the  most  simple  to  thc  most  clabo- 
rate  designs,  at  moderate  price*. 


WILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen. -Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  thc  Prices 
generally  charged.  v 

17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS. 

MR.  ROBERT  TEBBITT,  Builder, 

Soham,  Cambs.,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  Bricklayer's  busi- 
ness.— For  particulars  inquire  of  R.  T.  A premium  will  be  re- 
quired. 


SUB-MARINE  TELEGRAPH  COM- 

l’ANY  between  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE.— NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  APPLICATIONS  for  SHAKES  in  the 
SUli-MARINE  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  will  only  be  received 
until  TUESDAY,  the  2ith  day  of  June,  1851 ; after  which  day  the 
lists  will  be  closed,  aud  the  allotment  forthwith  made.— Dated  the 
17th  June,  1851. 


TO  SURVEYORS,  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  Ao. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  many  years’ 

experience  in  office  work,  practical  construction,  measur- 


lesirousof  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Satisfactory  references  will 
be  given  ; no  objection  to  the  country.— Address,  A.B.,  at  No.  10, 
Rolls-huildings,  Fetter-lane. 


TO  LANDED  PROPRIETORS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  SURVEYOR  and 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  accustomed  to  lay  out  braiding  land, 
furnish  designs,  specifications,  estimates,  to  superintend,  measure , 
and  value  works,  to  survey  dilapidations,  and  who  is  also  a good 
accountant,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  ns  Assistant  or 
Manager,  or  upon  the  esta'e  of  a gentleman  where  architectural 
and  building  experience  is  required.— Address  L.  M.  N.,  97,  Upper 
Seymour-strect,  Euston-sqnare,  London.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A BUILDING  SURVEYOR,  of  very  con- 
siderable experience  in  all  the  departments,  an  excellent 
judge  of  the  value  of  works,  having  a most  extensive  knowledge  of 
all  kinds  of  prices,  prime  cost  and  otherwise,  would  be  happy  to 
arrange  with  any  Architect  or  Builder,  to  take  up  the  Surveying 
branch  of  their  business,  or  to  offer  his  services  on  occasions.  He 
is  also  a most  expert  baud  at  estimating,  furnishing  working 
drawings.  Ac.  Tlie  advertiser's  time  being  only  partially  engaged, 
i- ..  sauL-q  fur  furUipr  occupation  of  the  same. — Address  by  letter  only 
i M.  R.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  York- 


THE  SUB -MARINE  TELEGRAPH 

JL  COMPANY  between  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE.— Under  a 
decree  of  the  French  Government  conferring  exclusive  privileges 
Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Capital,  lOn.oeuL,  in  100,000  slums 
of  II.  eaoh.  To  be  paid  up  without  further  liability. 

TRUSTS  £3. 

Sir  Claude  Scott,  Bart.  I Thomas  Hankey,  Esq. 

DlRKCTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  DE  MAULEY,  Chairman. 
Arthur  Anderson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Director  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

John  W.  Brett,  Esq.,  Jtlauover-squarc. 

Sir  James  Carmichael,  Bart.,  Sussex-gardcns. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Cadogan,  Chesham-place. 

W.  F.  de  Salis,  Esq.  1,  Upper  Belgrave-street. 

Francis  Edwards,  Esq..  Westboume  terrace,  Hyde-park. 

T.  C.  Granger,  Esq.,  Q.C.  M.  P. 

P.  Douglas  Iladow,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  N avigation  Company. 
ieutenant-Colonel  I.  A.  Lloyd,  F.R.S.  Athcna?um. 

Consulting  Engineer— W.  Cubitt,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  President 
of  the  Institution  of  C.  E. 

Engineers— Charlton  J.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  and  T.  B.  Crampton, 

Bankers— London : Sir  Clande  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co.  Cavendish- 
square;  Messrs.  Hankev.  Feuchurch-street,  Paris:  SI.  Ferrere- 
Laffite,  Rue  Laffite ; St.  SI.  Rothschild. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  Davies,  Sou,  and  Campbell,  Warwick -street, 
Regent-street. 

Secretary— T.  Griffin,  Esq. 

Offices— 9,  Sloorgatc-street. 

Copies  of  the  prospectus  may  be  obtained,  and  applications  for 
shares,  in  the  following  form,  may  be  made  at  the  offices  of  thc 
Company,  or  of  Messrs.  Davies,  Son,  and  Campbell,  Solicitors, 
17,  Warwick-strect,  Regent-street ; of  Messrs.  Carden  and  White- 
head,  2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings ; and  Messrs.  Lowndes  and 
Surgey,  1,  Royal  Exchange-buildings. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

Gentlemen— I have  to  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me 

shares,  of  II.  each,  in  the  Sub- Marine  Telegraph  Company;  and  I 
hereby  agree  to  accept  and  to  pay  for  the  same,  or  for  so  many 
shares  os  shall  be  allotted  to  me,  immediately  upon  the  allotment 
thereof ; aud,  on  notice  from  the  Secretary,  to  excoute  the  deed  of 
settlement,  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Royal  Charter 
incorporating  the  said  Company. 

Address  and  occupation 

Date  

Reference 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Sub-Marine  Telegraph  Company, 

No.  9,  Moorgate-strect. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  ALBERT  SMITH. 


THE  MONTH. 

A VIEW  OF  PASSING  SUBJECTS,  MANNERS,  HOME  AND  FOREIGN,  SOCIAL  AND 
GENERAL. 

BY  ALBERT  SMITH.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 


PUBLISHED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  “THE  MONTH,”  No.  3,  WHITEFEIARS  STREET. 


Now  complete  in oi 


Buildings  and  monuments, 

MODERN  AND  MEDIAEVAL; 


By  GEO.  GODWIN.  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  : Corresponding 
Member  of  several  Societies. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ The  hold  and  effective  woodcuts  which  have  now  appeared  for 
some  years  past  in  the  weekly  sheets  of  our  excellent  contemporary 
The  Builder,  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  arc  the  least  interested  in 
architecture,  if  it  were  only  from  the  show  they  make  among  their 
fellows  of  the  ‘ illustrated ' press  in  the  windows  of  the  news- 
venders.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  be  very  acceptable  to  such  as  set  a 
higher  value  upon  these  prints  than  the  ephemeral  pleasure  they 
give  on  their  first  appearance,  to  have  smooth  and  weft-printed  im- 
pressions at  a very  moderate  price.  In  the  republication  now  be- 
fore us,  with  the  advantages  of  glossy  ink  and  tinted  paper,  they 
assume  a beauty  which  some  persons  will  be  scarcely  prepared  to 
expect,  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  good 
printing  to  wood  engravings.”—  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

“ This  cheap  and  haudsome  re-issue  of  the  principal  cuts  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Builder  is  an  exceedingly 


useful  addition  to  illustrated  literature.  We  know  that  work 
read  and  purchased  by  many  who  have  no  connection  witn 
‘building;’  there  nre,  however,  a class  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
value  or  curiosity  of  its  many  engravings,  and  such  persons  will, 
no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  this  handsome  re-issue  of  them, 
printed  on  finer  paper,  and  with  greater 


ipiIE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CXCI. 

JL  —ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for  insertion  are  ream 
- - - - • - — *'•"  "“th, 


MODERN  TOMBS,  gleaned  from  the 

Public  Cemeteries  of  London.  Measured,  Drawn,  and 


Public 

* W.  HAKF.WILL, 

using  -V  u in  too.  introductory  Es-ay.  4to.  cloth,  price  II.  Is 
LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS, 

Paternoster-row.  


Comprising  30  plntes 
A N. 


SECTION  of  FINE  ARTS,  CLASS  30.— 

gree; 


...JEN  and  FAHEY’S  FOLDING  DRAWING  MODELS, 
NEW  SERIES,  plain,  for  Beginners,  Ono  Guinea  |in  box  com- 
plete), of  cottages.  churches,  bridges,  towers  replacmg  geometneal 


solids  by  forms  of  buildings,  from  simple  outline 
representations  of  renl  objects,  giving  i"— -»=■ 
enabling  the  pupil  to  sketch  at  once  from  n 


the  coloured 

..creased  interest,  and 
ig  me  pupu  to  b&couu  m.  nuiu  nature.  Their  compact- 
utoan.id  portability  reuder  them  invaluable  to  private  families, 
schools,  and  DRAWING  MASTERS.  Single  from 

Elementary  series,  Two  Guineas  ; — ' — 1 a‘**"  'r1, 

— Sold  bv  Messrs.  ACKERMAN 
NEWTON,  NEWMAN,  Ac. 


EL 


jiLY  CATHEDRAL.— The  Carved  OAK- 

_ SCREEN  and  SU B-STALLS  for  this  magnificent  building 
(now  advancing  to  a state  of  completion),  have  been  executed  by 
L-  .e-.ooue  u.  tutu,  j J.  RATTEE,  at  the  CARVING  WoRKS,  CAMBRIDGE  (from 

_ r-r—i c,  and  accompanied  the  designs  and  plans  of  G.  O.  Scott,  Esi 

with  a proper  amount  of  descriptive  letter-press."—  Art  Journal.  attention  of  architects  and  gentlemen  is  n 

“ Apublication  of  much  ment  nnd  interest.  Thcarticles  areablc  | to  this  work,  rathe  Middle  Pointed  style,  n 
and  sensible,  the  engravings  excellent” — The  Literary  Gazette. 


the  architect).— The 
ost  respectfully  invited 

______  . . a specimen  ot  what  he 

10  no.,  prepared  to  execute,  and  estimate  for.  in  any  part  of  the 
The  idea  of  republishing  in  a separate  and  handsome  form  1 country;  as  also  Works  and  Restorations,  in  wood  or  stone,  of  a 
some  of  the  best  architectural  subjects  that  have  been  given  in  The  description  suitable  for  the.  mansion  or  village  church  ; and, 
Builder  was  a good  one.  Besides  being  thus  brought  together  having  every  fa: 


u price  and 


iitiu  _ b — _____  lity,  is  enabled  to  offer  advantages 

within  a comparatively  small  and  convenient  compass,  separated  quality  not  equalled  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

from  miscellaneous  matter  of  only  technical  or  temporary  in-  ~ ~ 

terest, -the  woodcuts  arc  so  greatly  improved  in  nppeurancc  that  "OATHS  and  CHURCHES. — Many  are  not 

brought  out  at  the  same  price  had  nol  the  block.  bm,  ttlro.d,  «- 
ecuted,  and  had  they  not  served  their  purp. 
having  an  assured  sale.”—  The  Athene 


^HE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 


TUPPER  and  CARR, 

Owners  of  Craufurd’s  Patents,  and  Successors  to 
THE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY, 


Supply  patent  Galvanized  Sheets,  plain  or  corrugated,  for  roofing 
i-c..  Water  or  Gas  Pipes.  Castings,  Wire  of  all  gauges,  Guttering. 
Hooping,  &c.  Wholesale,  retail,  and  for  export. 


An  allowance  to  the  ■,sr 
WORKS— MILLWALL  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON  OFFICE,  3,  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE. 


IRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  kinds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  he. 

PATENTEE 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 


T 


HE  CORRUGATED  and  GALVANIZED 


IRON  ROOF, 

PORTABLE  BUILDING,  AND 
NASMYTH’S  PATENT  FLOORING,  ROOFING,  AND 
GIRDER  WORKS. 

Offices,  63,  Graccchurch-street. 

JOHN  WALKER,  son  of  the  Patentee  of  Corrugated  Iron,  calls 
the  attention  of  Architects,  Engineers,  &o.,  to  his  List  of  Prices, 
which,  consistently  with  good  workmanship,  are  extremely  low. 

Models  of  the  patent  iron  flooring,  corrugated  oi  ‘ ‘ J J‘ 
also,  drawings  of  roofs,  < ” ~ 

application. 

Drawings  of  the  i 
other  papers  (S** 
application. 

References  to  firms  of  the  highest  class  can  he  given. 


(NASMYTH’S  PATENT 

WROUGHT-IRON  Fire-proof  Flooring. 

JOHN  WALKER, Sole  Manufacturer  and  Licensee. 


Offices,  63,  Graccchurch-street. 


FIRE-PROOF  FLOORS. 

The  late  lamentable  accident  in  Graccchurch-street  serves  to 
prove  that  where  cast-iron  is  the  foundation  on  which  floors,  Ac. 
are  made,  much  dependence  cannot  bo  placed  on  it.  This  induces 
John  Walker  to  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  and  inspection  of 
Architects,  Engineers,  Ac.  to  Mr.  G.  NASMYTH’S  PATENT 
FLOORING,  of  which  J.  W.  is  the  sole  licensee  and  manufacturer. 
The  material  is  wrought  iron,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  sudden 
fracture,  as  cast-iron  is— and  wood  if  ~ ’ 


vu  .j  ..  „„„  not  introduced. 

Descriptive  pamphlets  may  be  had,  models  may  he  seen,  and  every 
information  obtained,  at  JOHN  WALKER’S  OFFICES, 63,  Grace- 
church-street. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  CORRUGATED  IRON. 


T 


HE  PATENT  GALVANIZING  and 


“ Unparalleled  in  the  artistic  world  for  cheapness  as  well  as  for 
utility  and  beauty  of  efleot.”  ••  It  is  among  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  ever  published.”—  The  Observer. 

“ This  ought  to  be  supported  by  public  patronage,  for  it  certainly 
affords,  at  a very  moderate  price,  a greater  quautity  and  variety  of 
entertainment  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind  thau  has  hitherto 


a'licTsiX PENCE.  A stronger  and" ornamental  kind  tor  public 
baths  aud  ohurohes.  A selection  may  he  made  from  Hue  Thousand 
Thermometers  at  BENNETT’S,  65,  Chearside,  mannfaeu 
Royal  Observatory,  the  Adi  ' ’ ” " 


r.iit.v,’  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 


w 


WATERPROOFED  GUTTA  PEROHA 


„ a judicious  plan,  illustrating 
others  of  older  date.”— T/ie  Globe. 

“ This  is  a happy  idea,  most  skilfully  carried  out.  Fine  printing, 
and  a deep  yellow  paper,  give  a most  charming  effect  to  these 
vigorous  and  faithful  ‘ illustrations  of  the  edifices  of  the  nineteenth 


, r r,  j . : , , * ‘ A 1,1,  Ij  l - . u.  G’ , lit),  IT  IllbCCIlupei,  X. --  , 

buildings,  together  with  | from  carefully  selected  designs,  and  of  fir.-t  rate  workmanship 

1 tinue  to  be  extensively  manufactured  by  JEFFREY,  ALLEN, 
A CO.,  on  their  premises  as  above.  Improved  Machinery  enables 
them  to  offer  great  inducements  ' ! 

Trade,  both  in  the  prir-  —A  ~ 


- . ..  - ; , . .7  i raue,  oocu  in  i lie  luiuc  '['uhh  b, 

e 1 FaotorJ'|  Kent  and  Esfle*  Yard’  U5’  Whitechapel. 

Utera'ture — for  wo  have  no  popular  book  of  consequence  on  modem  1 ~ 


architecture.  Mcdicovol  structures,  moreover, 
more  effectively  treated."— Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 

See  also  the  Civil  Engineers'  Journal,  the  Morning  Herald, 
Morning  Advertiser,  Bristol  Journal,  Bristol  Mirror,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 


A correct  and  Artis'ic  View  of 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 

BUILDING, 

fit  for  framing,  price  only  3d. 

No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  May  he  obtained  through 
any  Bookseller. 


NOISELESS  RINGS. 

("<  UTT  A PERCH  A CURTAIN  and 

X CORNICE  RINGS.— These  rings  have  been  much  approved 
by  the  faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Perclia,  these  rings  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
may  he  had,  either  with  or  without  loops  ;— Sizes : 1 inch  diameter, 
1 j inch  do.,  3 inch  do.,  2J  inch  do.,  3 inoh  do.,  31  inch  do. 

TUBING,  LINING  for  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS,  Ac.,  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA  1‘ERCII A COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 


Third  edition,  much  enlarged.— Now  ready,  foolscap  8vo.,  price 
2s  6d  , or  post  free,  3s.,  aud  dedicated,  by  Bpeciul  permission, 

•o' the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

TINTS  to  ALL  ABOUT  to  REN I\  BUI:, 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  and  IMPROVED 

ORNAMENTAL  ENAMEL,  especially  adapted  for  th 


H1 


or  BUILD  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

By  FRANCIS  CROSS.  Architect. 

« Every  man  or  nearly  so  is  about  to  rent,  buy,  or  build  a house, 
nnd  in  whichever  case  he  finds  himself  Mr.  Cross's  * Hints’  will  be 
useful  to  him.”— Athewcum. 

To  be  had  of  T.  NELSON,  Paternoster-row ; ordirect  from  the 
Author,  33,  Moorgate-3treet,  City. 


'crial  called  ZINC,  affording  a most  economical,  beautiful, .and 

durable  substitute  for  Marble.  China,  Mosaic,  or  other  inlaid  or 
ornamental  Slabs,  for  Pavement,  Panelling,  Staircases.  Sideboards, 
Chcffoniers,  Counters,  Wash-stands, Chimnev  picces,  Stovc3,  Ac.  Ac. 
Also  for  Travs,  Jugs,  Basins,  and  every  other  domestic  utensil, 
where  elegance,  durability,  nnd  economy  can  render  it  desirable  — 
Specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition,  sec.  32,  and  all__part  i- 
culars  of  sale  obtained  from  the  Consignees  and  Agent* 

JOHN  HAMPDEN  and  COMPANY.  ”r“*  ’ 


London  Docks).  Offices— 12,  Circus,  Minorica  JOHN 

aud  CO.,  the  Proprietors,  having  made  considerable  improvements 
in  the  process  of  Galvanizing  Iron  execute  orders  to  any  extent 
the  shortest  notice,  aud  in  a manner  hitherto  unequalled, 
n Sheets,  plain  or  corrugated,  for  Iron  Houses,  Sheds,  Rail- 
Stations,  Ac.,  fixed  if  required;  Wire,  Piping,  Guttering,  Ac. 
Ao„  for  Home  use  and  Exportation.  Goods  sent  for  and  returned, 
free  of  charge,  within  three  miles  of  the  City  ; and  all  light  goods 
received  by  'Jam.  will  be  returned  the  same  day  if  required.  A 
Discount  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


Dc 


OOR  SPRINGS.— T.  R.  BODMER 

o direct  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  aud 
others,  to  fiis  Registered  TORSIONAL  DOOR  SPRINGS,  which 
are  the  most  efficient  and  simple  in  action,  neat  in  appearance, 
aud  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  suit  any  door.— Sole  agents  for 
L mdon.  Messrs.  1KAN  E.  DRAY,  and  Co..  I.ondon-bridge. 


J^AMUEL  HOOD  and  Co.^  Castings  Ware- 


house,  81,  Upper  Thames-streeL  REGISTERED  STABLE 
FITTINGS.  Enamelled  Mangers,  with  double  hay-racks,  or  with 
enamelled  watcr-cistcm  on  one  side. — Also,  girders,  columns,  hot 
water  pipes,  rain  water  pipes,  eaves.gutters.sash  weights,  Ac.,  at  the 
lowest  prices.  


18.  West  Strand.  Loi 


Ol 


Most  important  to  architects, 

BUILDERS,  CAPITALISTS,  and  the  Public  generally.— 


iTTTOT  TMPC8  fDUVBIPitWhr  R A P IT V -TJL  BUILDERS,  CAPITALISTS,  ana  tnc  l 
UTLINESofPH  1 SICALOEOUKArH  I . rn  the  33nd  section  of  the  Exhibition  is  shown  a 
By  MISS  R.  M.  ZORNLIN. 

By  the  same  Author. 

RECREATIONS  in  PHYSICAL  GEO- 

GRAPHY:  or,  THE  EARTH  AS  IT  IS.  Third  edition.  6*.  . . ..  . 

WORLD  of  WATERS;  or,  RECREATIONS  j venience,  and  economy1^  fuel  needYno  remark.  The 
IN  HYDROLOGY’.  Second  edition.  6s.  entirely  new.  nnd  for  sale.— For  any  particulars,  apply  to  the 

RECREATIONS  in  GEOLOGY.  Second  edition.  Agents,  joiin  hampden  and  company,  us.  West  strand. 


„h  Model, 

...tended  to  illustrate  a Method  and  Apparatus  for  transmitting 
nnd  diffusing  Heat  into  one  or  more  distant  Apartments.  Conserva- 
tory, Halls,  Staircases,  Drying  Compartments  in  Manufacturing 
Establishments,  Ac.,  FROM  ONE  ORDINARY  FIRE.  The  Appa 
' ' mple  and  inexpensive,  and  the  — — - 


mfort.  ci 


London  : JOHN  YV.  PARKER  and  SON,  West  Strand. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF  SMEE’S  ELECTRO- 
METALLURGY. 

Just  published,  in_One  Volume,  post  8vo.  with  Electro-ti 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


post  8 vo.  with  Electro-tvpes  and  | 

P LEMENTS ' of  °E  LECTRO^META L-  IT  ART  .and”  SONS;  Vvholesaje"and  Mania 

B^,  tttti/iv  R-  JL  factunng  Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55.  Wych-street 

J * __  _ _ LUlvt.TX.  , i VaSnliPcboA  1810  Pronrietors  and  sole  Mnnn forlnrers  o 


facturing  Ironmongers 
, Strand.  Established  1819.  Prop  vie)  oi  — 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING 


to 


- _ ale  Manufacturers  of 

lias  written,  and,  for  completeness  of  information,  it  is  supeaor  HART  and  goNS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Rell-liangers.  Ac.  Ao.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FU  RNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
en  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  th  ' 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortice,  rim.  drawback,  iron 
cabinet  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’ 

and  Pitt's  Patent.— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws. 


lr.d,  for  completeness  of  information, 

' " '■«. 

i the  interesting  subject  to 


which  it  relates  that  wc  are  acquainted  with;  and  accordingly 
rocommeud  it  either  to  those  who  seek  for  instruction  in  the  art,  oi 
to  those  who  intend  to  prosecute  it  for  purposes  of  art  or  manu- 
factures.”— Diitfw  News. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


, NEW  TEXT  BOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

This  day.  in  one  volume,  large  12mo.,  price  12s.  6d.  cloth, 

A HAND-BOOK  of  NATURAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY  and  ASTRONOMY. 

By  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.C.L., 

Formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 
University  College,  Loudon. 

First  Course,  containing 

MECHANICS.  I PNEUMATICS. 

HYDROSTATICS.  SOUND. 

HYDRAULICS.  OPTICS. 


Illustrated  with  upwards  of  400  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Loudon:  TAYLOR,  WALTON,  and  M A BE  RLE  1’.  2s,  Uoper 
Gower-street,  and  27,  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row. 


's,  Chubb'i 


bolts,  Ac.  Ac 

B R ASS  FOU  N D RY —Bell  cranks  of  all  descriptions,  cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  haudle3,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards. 
Espagniolctte bolts.  Ac.  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  HINGES, including  Redmund's,  Smith’s, 
Collingc'3,  Gerish’s,  and  Cotterell's  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 

SHERINGHAM’S  and  all  other  VENTILATORS. 

LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  as  well  as  for  all  inventions  of  merit  ns  soon  os  perfected. 

HART  aud  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 
price-lists  is  injurious  to  the  interestsof  the  trade  generally,  are 
unwilling  to  follow  it,  but  at  the  same  time  they  beg  to  assure  their 
friends  that  their  prices  will  bafouud  squally  as  low  as  those  of  any 
other  respectable  house. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRON  WORKS, 

168,  DRURY-LANE,  and  CHARLES-STREET,  DRURY-LANE 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
ither  structural  or  ornameutal. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing.  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Oates,  Lump  and  Street  Posts,  Tauks,  Pipes, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathe3,  and  Steam-engines  ; Range  and  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

- • • lllnin  aim)  II  O Unlfei 


A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  OG  Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  Ac.  , ,,  _ 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vases  30  per  cent,  oheaper  than  Terra- 


Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings,  Wroughtqron  Roofing, 
Greenhouses,  Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors, 
Book-safes  andStrong  Rooms, Tanks  and  Boilers.and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every 


168.  DRUUY-LAN  E.  and  CHARLES  STREET.  . 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  THE  TRADE. 


HASTINGS,  RAIN-WATER  PIPE,  GUT- 

TF, RING.  SASH-WEIGHTS,  Ac. 


Is.  Id. 


inch. 

Is.  5d.  per  yrd. 
inch. 

Sash-weights,  53.  per  cwt.  Air  Bricks,  3s.  4d.  per  dozen. 
Undergouud  Pipe,  5s.  9d.  per  cwt. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. . 
Half  Round  Gutter 


equally  low  prices, 

sisting  of,— 

GIRDERS  AND  COLUMNS, 

BAILING  AND  STAIRCASE 

BALCONIES  AND  BALCO- 
NETTS. 

CAN  TILE  YRES  AND  BRAC- 
KETS. 

FURNACE  BARS  AND 
GRATINGS. 

LAMP  POSTS. 

PUMPS. 

ChL E-HOLE  PLATES  AND 
SCRAPERS. 

the  trade  kept  in  stock.  An  extensive 


STENCH-TRAPS. 

SKYLIGHTS. 

SASHES,  YVROUGHT  AND 
CAST. 

STOY'ES,  ALL  DESCRIP- 
TIONS. 

COPINGS  FOR  WALLS. 
MANGERS. 

HAYRACKS. 

SUPPLY  CISTERNS. 
FIREPROOF  DOORS. 
TANKS,  Sc.  &c.Ac. 


;ort 


ery  article  in  the  trade  kept  in  stock.  An  extensive  as;on 
of  patterns  for  both  PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  CAST- 
INGS, and  every  description  of  WROUGHT-IRON  WORK. 

ESTIMATES  on  application  or  by  post. 

COTTAM  AND  H ALLEN,  IRON  WORKS,  2,  YVINSLEY- 
STREET.  OXFORD-STREET  ; 

AND  CORN  WALL-ROAD,  LAMBETH. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  28,  1851. 

HE  treatise  on  screens  and  rood- 
lofts  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Pugin  * is  directed,  apparently, 
at  certain  members  of  his  own 
communion,  who  object  to 
screens,  and  the  main  argument  he  uses  for 
their  introduction  requires  for  acceptance  a 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
which  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
reject. 

“ Christians  of  the  present  time,”  says  he, 
“ have  but  little  idea  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
ancient  worship  of  the  Catholic  church  : 
ordained  ministers  were  alone  permitted  to  fill 
the  humblest  offices  about  the  sanctuary : 
every  object  connected  with  the  sacred  rites 
was  considered  deserving  of  the  most  loving 
care  : even  in  the  very  early  ages,  the  vessels 
of  the  altar  were  usually  of  precious  metals, 
and  studded  with  jewels.  The  books  of  the 
holy  gospels  were  written  in  golden  text  on 
purple  vellum,  bound  in  places  of  silver  encas- 
ing ivory  diptychs,  and  deposited  in  portable 
shrines,  like  relics.  Though  all  this  should 
fill  us  with  admiration,  there  is  nothing  to 
excite  surprise,  when  we  reflect  on  the  very 
sacred  nature  of  the  Christian  mysteries — no 
sign  typical  and  prophetic,  as  under  the  Mosaic 
law,  but  our  blessed  Lord  truly  present  and 
abiding  in  the  temple  in  the  holy  sacrament  of 
the  altar  : — it  is  by  no”  means  wonderful  that 
the  Chrislian  worship  should  assume  a form  of 
solemnity  formerly  unknown,  and  we  are  only 
astounded  that  with  the  perpetuation  of  the 
doctrine  the  practice  of  external  solemnity 
should  have  so  lamentably  become  decayed  in 
the  latter  times.” 

Here,  then,  in  truth,  lies  the  whole  question, 
— a question  to  be  discussed,  not  by  architects, 
but  by  theologians, — a question  which  has  been 
discussed  through  centuries,  and  has  slain  its 
thousands, — a question  on  which  “ Christians 
have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded,  that 
all  the  apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did.” 
We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  it  here,  or 
of  attempting  to  interfere  with  our  readers’ 
views  in  this  respect ; but  it  is  desirable  that 
every  tub  should  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and 
that  those  who,  like  ourselves,  profess  the 
reformed  religion,  appreciate  its  blessings,  and 
would  not  willingly  see  brought  back  the 
errors  that  the  reformers  cleared  away,  should 
be  cautioned  against  receiving  doctrines  and 
adopting  practices  on  artistic  grounds  or 
antiquarian  precedent,  calculated,  if  not  in- 
sidiously intended,  to  produce  that  effect. 
Mr.  Pugin  treats  the  subject  as  one  of  great 
importance  : — 

“ It  is  not,”  he  writes,  “ a mere  question  of 
architectural  detail,  respecting  a few  mullions 
and  a transverse  beam,  but  it  involves  great 
principles  connected  with  discipline,  and  even 
faith,  and  it  is  a question  in  which  all  those 
who  either  wish  for  the  revival  of  ancient 
solemnity  and  reverence,  or  even  the  preserva- 

*  A Treatise  on  Chancel  Screens  and  Rood  Lofts,  their 
Antiquity,  Use,  and  Symbolic  Signification.  Loudon: 
(Dolman.  1851, 


tion  of  what  yet  remains,  are  most  deeply 
interested.” 

And  then,  farther  on,  his  earnestness 
leads  him  to  this  coarse  assertion : — “ If 
any  man  says  he  loves  pointed  architecture, 
and  hates  screens,  I do  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
him  as  a liar,  for  one  is  inseparable  from  the 
other,  and  more,  inseparable  from  Catholic 
arrangement  in  any  style,  Byzantine,  Norman, 
Pointed,  or  debased.  We  have  now  to  con- 
tend for  the  great  principles  of  Catholic  anti- 
quity,  tradition  and  reverence  against  modern 
development  and  display.  It  is  not  a struggle 
for  taste  or  ornament,  but  a contention  for 
vital  principles.  There  is  a most  intimate 
connection  between  the  externals  of  religion 
and  the  faith  itself ; and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  preserve  the  interior  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  eucharist  if  all  exterior  reverence  and 
respect  is  to  be  abolished.” 

The  first  portion  of  the  quotation  is  * un- 
sound, not  to  say  nonsensical : the  second 
reasserts  the  point  actually  at  issue,  and  should 
serve  as  a warning  to  some  professing  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  repeats,  again 
and  again,  “ that  the  very  vitals  of  (Roman) 
Catholic  architecture  are  assailed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  screens.”  Let  the  Protestant  ad- 
vocates for  their  reintroduction  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  look  then  to  the  doctrine  which  they 
thereby  teach. 

Mr.  Pugin  does  not  attempt  to  prove 
scripturally  the  necessity  for  screens.  He 
gives  a list  of  examples  and  an  interesting 
series  of  drawings  of  screens,  but  these  all 
relate  to  a time  when  man’s  views  and  devices 
had  been  engrafted  on  religion. 

After  his  stern  assertion,  of  the  principle 
involved,  the  following  sounds  moderate  in 
tone, — almost,  indeed,  contradictory  : — 

“ I do  not  think  that  the  theory,  which 
some  writers  have  advanced,  of  these  close 
screens  being  erected  to  increase  the  mystery 
of  the  celebration,  and  to  procure  greater 
respect  for  the  sacrifice,  is  tenable  : the  mass  is 
not  more  holy  in  one  church  or  one  altar  than 
another,  and  it  is  most  certain  that  no  paro- 
chial churches,  built  as  such,  ever  had  close 
screens,  but  always  open  ones : and,  indeed, 
we  very  often  find  altars  erected  outside  these 
close  screens  of  cathedral  and  conventual 
churches,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  plates  given  in  this  work,  which 
would  involve  a complete  contradiction  in 
principle,  supposing  the  high  altar  to  be  hid 
on  symbolical  grounds.  The  close  screens 
belong  properly  to  the  choir  rather  than  the 
altar,  as  in  many  Italian  churches  served  by 
religious,  the  clergy  sat  behind  the  screen, 
while  the  altar  is  partly  without,  so  that  the 
celebration  served  for  both  the  religious  and 
the  people. 

At  Durham  Abbey,  the  Jesus  altar  was  out- 
side of  the  great  screen;  and  at  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  in  the  screen  which  traverses  the  nave, 
there  are  the  evident  marks  of  an  altar  which 
doubtless  served  for  the  parochial  mass. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  close 
screens,  as  a principle,  are  only  suitable  for 
churches  intended  for  cathedral  chapters  or 
conventual  and  collegiate  bodies ; and  they 
are  certainly  most  unsuitable  for  any  churches 
to  be  erected  in  this  country  under  existing 
circumstances,  where  the  limited  extent  of 
means  and  number  of  the  clergy  render  it 
necessary  for  all  services  to  be  available  for  the 
faithful  in  general,  and  the  bishops’  churches, 
like  the  original  basilicee,  to  be  in  a manner 
parochial.” 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  introduction 
of  close  screens  resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
long  offices,  and  were  “ necessary  for  those 
who  were  compelled  to  remain  so  many  hours 
in  choir,  and  who  would  have  been  unable  to 


resist  the  cold  if  exposed  to  the  free  passage 
of  the  currents  of  air  which  prevail  in  these 
large  edifices.” 

Amongst  Mr.  Pugin’s  incidental  remarks, 
he  gives  a slashing  to  “the  huge  room 
called  the  Madeleine, ” in  Paris  : — 

“ Designed  by  infidels,  built  by  infidels,  and 
suited  only  for  infidel  purposes,  and  then 
turned  over,  for  want  of  another  use,  to  be- 
come a church  ! The  very  decorations  are  an 
insult  to  Christianity  : an  ambitious  conqueror, 
set  up  as  a deity,  occupying  the  place  of  our 
divine  Redeemer  himself,  a mockery  and  a 
terrible  blasphemy  against  that  God  to  whose 
service  the  place  has  been  unfortunately  de- 
voted; moreover,  this  monument  of  absurd 
impiety  has  been  raised  at  a greater  cost  than 
what  would  have  produced  one  of  the  fairest 
churches  of  mediaeval  construction,  and  it  is  so 
practically  unsuited  for  even  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  a church,  that  there  are  no 
means  for  hanging  bells,  but  a vain  attempt 
was  made  of  suspending  them  in  the  roof, 
where  they  stunned  all  within  the  building, 
and  were  inaudible  to  those  without,  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  intended,  and,  after  a short 
trial,  they  were  finally  removed.” 

Our  author  has  altered  his  opinion  as  to  the 
destruction  of  sacred  edifices  consequent  on 
the  change  of  religion  in  England,  and  feels 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  most  fearful  acts 
of  destruction  and  spoliation  were  committed 
by  men  who  had  not  only  been  “ educated  in 
the  ancient  faith,”  but  who  were  contented 
externally  to  confess  its  doctrines  : — 

“ Few  persons  are  aware,”  writes  our  author, 
“ that  the  choirs  of  three  of  the  English  cathe- 
drals were  completely  restalled,  and  after  the 
old  arrangements,  by  the  munificence  of 
churchmen  in  the  seventeenth  century ; more- 
over, the  completion  of  some  towers  and  ex- 
tensive works  date  from  the  same  period.  It 
is  a consoling  fact,  that  the  cathedrals  of  Eng- 
land retain  more  of  their  old  Catholic  arrange- 
ments and  fittings  than  most  of  those  on  the 
continent : and  as  regards  the  fabrics,  they 
have  suffered  less  injury,  and  have  preserved 
their  original  character  most  wonderfully. 
Architecturally,  we  must  certainly  admit  that 
the  Anglicans  have  been  good  tenants  of  the 
old  fabrics : we  must  not  test  them  by  the 
works  of  preceding  centuries,  but  by  the  cor- 
responding period ; and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  debased  state  of  design  and  art  that  pre- 
vailed, even  in  those  countries  which  were 
nominally  exclusively  Catholic,  we  may  be 
thankful  that  our  great  religious  edifices  have 
been  so  well  handed  down  to  our  own  times, 
when  the  recognition  of  their  beauty  and  gran- 
deur is  daily  increasing.” 

The  recollection  of  how  differently  Mr.  Pugin 
spoke  on  this  subject  in  a former  work,  and  how 
greatly  his  views  have  changed  on  other  points 
during  his  life,  should  make  him  more  humble 
and  tolerant  now.  There  is  little  evidence, 
however,  that  this  is  the  case : take  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  as  an  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary : — 

“ It  has  been  most  justly  said,  that  there  is 
no  legitimate  halting-place  between  [Roman] 
Catholic  doctrine  and  positive  infidelity ; and 
I am  quite  certain  that  there  is  none  between 
a church  built  on  Christian  tradition  and  sym- 
bolism and  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  its 
pit,  boxes,  and  gallery.” 

And  again : — 

“ It  is  remarkable  what  a similarity  of  feel- 
ing against  screens  is  to  be  found  among 
Puritans  and  Paganisers.” 

Mr.  Pugin  gives  four  pathetic  tales,  called 
“ The  Calvinist  Ambonoclast,”  “ The  Pagan 
Ambonoclast,”  “The  Revolutionary  Ambono- 
clast,” and  “ The  Modern  Ambonoclast,” 
showing  how  that  an  abbe  who  caused  the 
rood  screen  in  his  church  to  be  removed,  and 
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an  iron  railing  substituted,  was  afterwards 
executed  by  the  very  man  he  had  employed  to 
take  down  the  rood.  On  which  class  of  his 
readers  our  author  expects  these  to  have  effect 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  In  the  last  of  them 
he  thus  sketches  the  modern  ambonoclast,  a 
character  which,  he  states,  was  not  “ seen  about 
in  this  country  previous  to  the  consecration 
of  St.  George’s  Church:” — 

“ It  has  been  asserted  that  their  first  dislike 
of  screens  arose  from  a desire  of  literary  noto- 
riety, and  that,  finding  several  old  women  of 
both  sexes  had  taken  a most  unaccountable 
and  inexplicable  offence  at  the  ancient  division 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
crucifix,  which  had  been  so  wisely  destroyed 
in  the  good  old  days  of  Queen  Bess,  they  pro- 
fited by  the  occasion  to  increase  the  sale  of  a 
periodical.  But  this  maybe  mere  calumny; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  a case 
of  pure  development,  as  at  first  they  did  not 
exhibit  any  repugnance  to  pointed  churches, 
which  they  rather  lauded,  and  only  took  ob- 
jection to  certain  upright  mullions  and  painful 
images;  but  they  speedily  developed  other 
propensities  and  ideas,  and  latterly  have  exhi- 
bited symptoms  almost  similar  to  hydrophobia 
at  the  sight,  or  even  mention,  of  pointed  arches 
or  pillars.  The  principal  characteristics  of 
modern  ambonoclasts  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : — Great  irritability  at  vertical  lines, 
muntans  of  screens,  or  transverse  beams  and 
crosses;  a perpetual  habit  of  abusing  the  finest 
works  of  Catholic  antiquity  and  art,  and  exult- 
ing in.  the  admiration  of  everything  debased, 
and  modern,  and  trumpery;  an  inordinate  pro- 
pensity for  candles  and  candlesticks,  which 
they  arrange  in  every  possible  variety ; they 
require  great  excitement  in  the  way  of  lively, 
jocular,  and  amatory  tunes  at  divine  service, 
and  exhibit  painful  distress  at  the  sound  of 
solemn  chanting  or  plain  song : at  divine 
worship  they  require  to  sit  facing  the  altar, 
and  near  the  pulpit,  and  then,  if  the  edifice  be 
somewhat  like  a fish-market,  with  a hot-water 
pipe  at  their  feet,  a gas-pipe  in  the  vicinity,  and 
a stove  in  the  rear,  they  can  realise  a somewhat 
Italian  atmosphere  in  cold  and  cheerless  Eng- 
land, and  revive  some  sparks  of  that  devotion 
that  the  gloomy  vaulting  of  Westminster  and 
the  odious  pillars  of  a new  rood  screen  had 
well  nigh  deprived  them  of.” 

And  our  author  charitably  points  out,  that 
they  might  have  caused  some  serious  mischief 
to  Catholic  restoration ; “ but  the  cloven  foot  is 
now  so  visible,  that  men  are  looking  out  in 
expectation  of  the  tail,  and  are  already  on  their 
guard.”  We  wish  others  were. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  argument  rests 
on  the  bodily  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the 
sacramental  bread.  Unless  this  belief  be  en- 
tertained, the  whole  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
introduction  of  screens  as  separations  and  means 
of  mystification  in  the  churches  for  the  re- 
formed religion,  none  the  less  Catholic  because 
termed  Protestant,  would  tend  to  the  restora- 
tion of  a whole  train  of  errors  calculated  to  keep 
the  mind  in  bondage  and  debase  the  world. 


Competition  Survey  of  Bradford. — 
The  council  of  this  borough,  acting  as  the  local 
Board  of  Health,  on  the  1.7th  instant  accepted 
the  tender  of  Air.  James  Waddell,  surveyor, 
Manchester,  for  the  survey  and  plans  of  the 
borough,  the  amount  being  860/.  The  council 
received  thirty-one  tenders,  varying  from  400/. 
to  3,750/. — a nice  question  of  profit  and  loss. 

Discharge  of  Water  through  Pipes. 
—The  following  is  a simple  practical  rule  for 
finding  the  quantities  of  water  discharged  by 
pipes  of  different  diameter,  and  under  different 
heads  of  water  deduced  from  the  rules  of  M. 
Bossut  and  others.  Multiply  the  area  of  the 
pipe  by  the  square  root  of  the  head  of  water, 
and  that  product  by  11 17'25  for  the  theoretical 
quantity,  i of  which  will  be  equal  to  the  actual 
quantity  discharged  in  imperial  gallons  per 
hour. — H. 


HOW  BIRMINGHAM  TREATED  ITS 
VISITORS. 

All  things  seem  to  favour  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition : it  unquestionably  has  luck  on  its  side 
as  well  as  good  management,  and  even  the 
various  entertainments  which  have  been  given 
in  connection  with  it  have  been  a series  of 
successes  unqualified  even  by  the  weather. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Bir- 
mingham fete  last  week  : it  was  an  unmiti- 
gated success  : not  a single  thing  occurred 
(luring  the  whole  affair  to  lessen  the  pleasure 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  notwithstanding  that, 
so  far  as  the  London  visitors  were  concerned,  it 
began  about  seven  o’clock  in  tile  morning  of  the 
1 9th  and  lasted  till  one  in  the  morning  of  the 
20th.  It  was  no  mean  achievement  to  take 
300  persons  112  miles,  show  them  all  that 
was  to  be  seen  in  that  wonderful  hive  of  indus- 
try, where  the  busy  bees  elaborate  usefulness 
and  beauty  out  of  rough  metals  instead  of 
honey  out  of  flowers  ; to  give  them  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  a soiree  ; a little  music,  and  a good 
deal  of  speaking,  and  then  to  bring  them  over 
another  112  miles  to  their  homes  again  with- 
out a disaster  or  cause  for  a grumble.  Right 
liberally  and  well  did  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham will  it,  and  ably  were  their  views  carried 
out  by  their  worthy  mayor,  Mr.  Lucy.  If 
Shakspeare  had  been  there,  who  said  of  the 
mayor’s  progenitor,  Sir  Thomas, — 

‘'Though  lucies  a dozen  he  paints  in  his  coat. 

His  name  it  shall  Lowsie  for  Lucy  be  wrote,” 

he  would  have  withdrawn  his  denunciation 
for  the  sake  of  the  descendant. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  bustle  and  break- 
fast at  the  station  when  the  train  arrived  at  its 
destination,  or  stop  to  expostulate  with  the 
North-Western  Railway  for  want  of  liberality 
in  their  arrangements  with  the  town  for  the 
transport,  because  in  the  latter  case  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  the  directors,  when  they 
have  been  able  to  think  over  the  unmixed  ad- 
vantage which  the  Exhibition  has  been  and 
will  be  to  their  company,  will  refuse  to  co- 
operate in  the  kindly  expression  on  the  part  of 
Birmingham.  Let  us  say  a word  or  two  of 
some  of  the  manufactories  which  were  opened 
to  view  on  the  occasion,  and  to  which  the 
visitors,  polyglot  and  pell-mell,  rushed  off  in 
detachments,  each  provided  with  a lucid  sketch 
of  the  manipulatory  processes  they  might  see, 
written  by  an  intelligent  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  principal  establishments.  Of  course 
there  was  not  time  for  the  same  person 
to  see  all  the  manufactories,  so  each  visitor 
selected  the  two  or  three  that  most  in- 
terested him.  Some  went  to  see  the  glass- 
blowing,  cutting,  and  engraving,  at  the  estab- 
lishments of  Messrs.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Harris, 
or  Messrs.  Osier;  some  to  the  papier-mache 
works  of  Messrs.  Jennens  and  Bettridge,* 
while  others  went  to  the  workshops  of 
Fox  and  Henderson.  At  the  glass  works 
some  saw  for  the  first  time  the  operation 
of  pressing  glass,  now  much  practised,  and 
for  which  the  moulds  are  formed  of 
cast-iron,  and  are  hinged,  in  order  that 
the  article  made  may  be  removed  with 

* “ Papier  mach£,"  saj-s  the  writer  of  the  sketch  wo 
have  named,  “ is  formed  out  of  a paper  of  a peculiar  kind, 
which  is  mnde  to  adhere  together  by  a paste  composed  of 
glue  and  other  ingredients;  the  shape  of  the  mould  or  centre 
on  which  it  is  formed  determines  the  general  contour  of 
the  tray,  caddie,  table-top,  workbox,  or  inkstand  to  be 
produced.  Between  the  several  additional  sheets,  aa  they 
are  applied,  repeated  dryings  take  place,  which  in  the  end 
results  in  the  production  of  a light,  strong,  and  unyielding 
substance,  which. may  bo  cut  with  the  chisel,  filed,  or  rasped, 
turned  iu  a lathe,  or  fitted  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  which 
timber  objects  of  the  same  class  are : an  ordinary  tar  varnish 
is  applied  in  repeated  coatings,  and  a storing  between  each  ; 
when  sufficiently  coated,  the  irregularities  are  removed 
with  pumice-stone,  and  the  artist  introduces  his  design,  if  in 
colour;  if  poarl  is  introduced,  scales  of  the  required  size 
and  form  are  at  tached  by  means  of  an  adhesive  substanoe, 
and  the  inequalities  filled  up  with  a varnish  : when  dried, 
the  whole  is  reduced  to  a plane  by  friction  with  pumice. 
If  ornaments  or  ilowers  have  to  be  introduced,  they  aro 
now  done  iu  the  ordinary  manner  with  the  brush ; the 
whole  surface  is  covered  over  with  a transparent  varnish, 
which,  when  dry,  is  polished  up  with  rotten-stone,  Bnd  the  i 
brilliantly-reflective  surface  produced  by  rubbiDg  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Of  the  various  improvements,  that  of 
the  introduction  of  pearl  behind  glass  iu  connection  with 
papier  mach£,  as  also  that  of  imitation  gems  in  the  same 
position,  are  among  the  most  recent ; in  the  former  case, 
the  design  is  painted  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  glass  ; cer- 
tain portious  with  opaque,  others  with  transparent  or 
varnish  colour  ; behind  the  latter  are  introduced  the 
lamince  of  pearl-shell,  which  Bhines  through  by  means  of 
its  reflective  properties,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
it  appears  well  fitted  for  particular  purposes  and  situa- 
tions." 


greater  facility.  The  operation  is  this  A 
screw  press,  with  solid  plunger,  corresponding 
to  the  interior  of  the  object  to  be  produced,  is 
fitted  to  the  screw.  The  servitor  collects  at 
the  end  of  his  rod  sufficient  glass;  he  ap- 
proaches the  mould,  and  drops  it  therein;  the 
plunger  is  screwed  down,  then  reversed,  and  a 
complete  copy  of  the  interior  of  the  mould  is 
the  result.  This  is,  however,  covered  over 
with  a number  of  minute  cracks  : these  are 
removed  by  heating  it  again,  and  causing  it  to 
rotate,  during  which  a piece  of  wood  traverses 
the  surface,  and  fuses  the  whole  into  an  uni- 
form surface  of  much  brilliancy. 

At  Messrs.  Elkington’s,  the  process  of 
electro-metallurgy  was  explained  and  demon- 
strated : by  passing  a current  of  electric  or 
magnetic  fluid  through  a solution  formed,  say, 
by  dissolving  an  oxide  of  silver  in  cyanide  of 
potassium,  the  metal  held  in  solution  is  thrown 
down  upon  objects  suspended  in  it,  which  thus 
become  coated  with  silver.  Gold  is  thrown 
down  with  greater  rapidity  than  silver,  and 
if  it  be  d: sired  to  gild  only  partially,  portions 
of  the  object  suspended  are  covered  with  a 
varnish,  which  prevents  adhesion.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  the 
man  of  science  in  his  closet  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  social  progress  of  the  masses.  The 
world  has  often  said,  “ What’s  the  good  ?”  to 
abstruse  mathematical  inquiries  and  minute 
physical  investigations  without  immediately 
obvious  results,  which  have  ultimately  en- 
riched the  country,  and  increased  the  comfort 
of  all.  The  thoughtful  recluse,  abstracted 
and,  it  may  be,  a ” bore,”  developes  a principle,  j 
and  is  scarcely  thanked  ; and  the  bustling 
practical  men  of  the  world  apply  it,  are  duly  . 
thanked,  and,  very  deservedly,  make  fortunes  ! | 

At  Mr.  Winfield’s  establishment  for  rolled  j 
works  and  brass  founding,  an  incident  oc- 
curred that  gave  much  pleasure  to  those  who 
witnessed  it.  The  men  engaged  there  asked 
leave  to  present  an  address  to  Lord  Granville  i 
and  Mr.  Cubitt,  who  represented  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  occasion  : having  obtained 
it,  in  they  came  from  their  work  to  a new 
school -room,  built  by  the  proprietor  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  employed  in  the 
works  (a  large  and  fitting  apartment),  and 
a detachment  ascended  to  the  gallery  and  sang 
harmoniously  and  well  our  loyalty-giving 
anthem,  and  some  other  compositions.  They 
came  without  changing  their  dress,  and  the 
leader  of  the  choir  wielded  his  baton,  like  one 
who  felt  he  was  master  there,  without  turning 
down  his  shirt-sleeves. 

The  address  wa3  exceedingly  well  written, 
and  was  read  by  a clerk  of  twenty-five  years’ 
standing  with  an  earnestness  and  gravity  that  i 
showed  plainly  the  matter  was  not  to  be  treated  i 
i lightly.  They  said  in  it  to  the  commissioners  I 
— Our  intention  in  the  present  instance  is  to  i 
congratulate  you  in  connection  with  the  execu- 
tive committee  upon  the  success  of  your  : 
labours,  to  convey  to  you  our  admiration  of 
, the  manner  in  which  you  have  fought  the  good 
I fight,  overcome  indifference,  put  an  end  to 
doubt,  and  manfully  subdued  opposition.  In 
I tendering  this  our  humble  tribute  ofthe  estima- 
j tion  in  which  we  hold  your  efforts,  we  do  so 
with  respect ; we  know  your  exertions  have 
been  lauded  by  those  with  whom  we  may  not 
for  one  moment  compare  ourselves.  The  Ex- 
hibition of  1851  is,  however,  but  one  great 
history  of  industry,  written  by  labour,  on 
metals,  on  stone,  on  clay,  on  silk,  and  on 
cotton,  bound  up  in  iron,  glass,  and  timber, 
and  as  supplying  a page  in  the  volume,  we  are 
emboldened  to  approach  you,  for  in  that  assem- 
blage of  all  that  is  useful,  rich,  and  rare,  it  is 
proved  that  indeed  ‘all  is  the  gift  of  industry 
— rich  power.’  For  the  first  time  the  varied 
skill,  talent,  and  industry  of  England  and 
Englishmen  have  been  rendered  apparent  to 
themselves  and  to  the  world  ; labour  has  been 
elevated  by  collecting  together  its  results  ; the 
whole  is  replete  with  instruction  to  this  and  all 
succeeding  generations ; it  presents  and  will 
present  a spectacle  unsurpassed  in  moral 
grandeur  in  the  history  of  the  universe.” 

Lord  Granville  responded  to  it  as  it  de- 
served, and  took  occasion  to  compliment  Mr. 
Winfield  on  the  mutual  good  feeling  which 
existed  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
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ployed.  In  the  whole  there  are  about  500 
hands  engaged  here,  male  and  female.  Amongst 
the  operations  that  were  shown  was  the  forma- 
tion of  brass  tubes.  These  are  made  from 
thin  sheets  of  metal,  turned  up  by  means  of 
convex  rolls,  and  brought  to  a tubular  form 
by  being  drawn  through  steel  holes  by  a draw- 
bench  ; the  seam  is  filled  up,  and  the  two 
edges  united,  by  soldering  in  an  air  furnace ; 
an  easily  melted  metal  being  used,  and  borax 
being  employed,  to  keep  the  edges  clean,  and 
so  facilitate  its  fusion.  Metallic  bedsteads  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  with  those  of  a more 
expensive  and  complicated  construction,  as 
also  portable  bedsteads  for  military  and  tra- 
velling purposes,  have  received  various  im- 
provements here  in  their  construction, — among 
others,  the  substitution  of  the  continuous 
pillar,  an  application  which  has  added  much 
to  the  steadiness  of  metallic  bedsteads  gene- 
rally, and,  in  connection  with  an  improved 
taper  pillar,  unites  utility  and  ornament. 

The  rapidity  with  which  brilliant  colour  is 
given  to  brass  castings  by  “ dipping  ” in 
nitric  acid  is  very  striking  to  the  novice.  The 
casting,  dull  and  dark  coloured,  is  seized  by  a 
pair  of  pliers,  dipped  into  the  acid,  then  into  a 
bucket  of  water  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
the  action,  and  being  withdrawn  is  found  to 
shine  like  gold.  The  same  result  was  obtained 
formerly  by  hand-polishing,  a long  process.* 

To  Mr.  Gillott’s  steel  pen  manufactory  a 
large  proportion  of  the  visitors  went.  180 
millions  of  pens  are  made  here  in  the  course 
of  a year.  Endeavour  to  get  a clear  idea  of 
this  number,  good  reader,  if  you  can.  It  will 
assist  you  in  doing  this  if  you  walk  through  the 
building  and  see  the  piles  of  pens  which  are  at 
any  one  moment  in  progress.  About  500  hands 
are  employed  here,  mostly  intelligent-looking 
and  well-dressed  girls,  who  earn  from  4s. to  12s. 
a week,  according  to  age  and  skill.  Each  pen 
passes  through  twenty  operations,  such  as 
cutting  the  blanks  out  of  thin  sheet  steel, 
annealing,  impressing  the  maker’s  name, 
hardening,  grinding,  and  splitting.  Some  are 
coloured  by  being  placed  in  a cylinder  which  is 
made  to  revolve  over  a charcoal  fire;  others 
are  glazed  by  the  application  of  lac  varnish 
and  neat. 

Before  we  had  done  admiring  the  cleanli- 
ness and  order  that*  prevail  here,  three 
o’clock  had  arrived,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
repair  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Edgbaston, 
where  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  were 
assembled,  and  bands  played,  and  birds  sang, 
and  all  went  very  pleasantly.  And  then  came 
the  collation,  whereat  the  mayor  presided 
genially. 

Lord  Granville’s  speech  pleased  all  by  its 
simplicity  and  clearness.  He  said  it  was 
Birmingham  that  first  encouraged  them  to 
believe  that  an  exhibition  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  country  would  succeed.  As  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  the  speaker  said  : — 
At  the  moment  when  the  order  for  the  build- 
ing was  required  to  be  given,  it  was  found  that 
the  Royal  Commission  was  not  by  law  that 
sort  of  an  incorporated  body  which  could  give 

* The  operation  of  producing  a brass  candelabrum  may 
be  thus  described : — The  designer  transfers  his  idea  to 
paper,  and,  if  approved  of,  produces  a model  of  it,  if  he 
can;  if  not,  he  passes  it  into  (he  hands  of  a modeller,  who 
makes  a copy  of  the  same  in  relief,  in  wax  : if  satisfactory, 
a cast  is  taken  from  it  in  lead ; it  is  trimmed  up,  and 
another  cast  is  made  from  it  in  brass ; the  chaser  or 
repairer  then  removes  all  irregularities  by  means  of  small 
steel  files  of  peculiar  forms,  technically  called  “ rifles ; ’’ 
“ mats  ” the  surface  into  the  peculiarly  mottled  appear- 
ance which  may  be  observed,  by  means  of  small  chisels 
and  punches,  and  corrects  the  general  details.  After 
examining  this  minutely,  it  is  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
“ moulder,”  who,  with  his  sand- troughs,  and  by  means  of 
boxes  which  separate  into  two  parts,  speedily  produces  a 
correct  copy  of  the  original  pattern.  This  is  effected  by 
laying  or  bedding  the  pattern  in  the  half  of  the  box 
alluded  to,  which  has  been  filled  with  sand,  dusting  the 
aurface,  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  two  surfaces,  placing 
on  the  other  half  of  the  box,  passing  the  sand  through  a 
sieve,  and  afterwards  kneading  up  the  whole,  until  it  be- 
comes a hard  and  compact  mass.  It  readily  separates 
where  the  parting  dust  has  been  applied,  and  discloses  a 
! sunk  impression  of  the  metal  pattern ; the  pattern  is  re- 
i moved,  and  a “runner"  made,  the  box  closed,  and  the 
; metal,  in  a state  of  fusion,  melted  in  a Stourbridge  clay 
i casting-pot  in  an  air  furnace,  with  coko  fuel,  is  ponred 
i into  the  aperture  in  the  box  containing  theimpressiou,  tho 
l two  halves  of  which  are  held  together  by  screws  or  cramps. 

I On  separating  the  box,  a copy  of  the  original  pattern  with 
: all  its  details  will  be  found.  This  casting  is  now  passed 
i into  the  hands  of  a workman  or  fitter : if  there  are  round 
I parts,  they  are  turned  in  a lathe,  by  means  of  ordinary 
1 turning  tools;  if  flat,  they  are  filed;  tho  smaller  imper- 
I fections  are  removed  by  the  repairer. 


such  an  order.  They  felt  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  permit  Prince  Albert  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility,  which  he  was  quite 
willing  to  do,  of  ordering  so  large  a building ; 
and  although  some  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
were  such  substantial  men  that  I believe  the 
contractors  would  have  taken  their  word,  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  to  allow  so  large  and  vague  a 
responsibility  to  weigh  upon  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I was  directed  by  his 
Royal  Highness  and  the  Royal  Commissioners 
to  make  this  proposal  to  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson.  I wrote  on  a piece  of  paper,  which 
I read  to  them,  that  the  Royal  Commission 
was  in  no  condition  to  give  any  order  for  a 
building ; but  if  those  contractors  chose  at 
their  own  risk  and  peril  to  erect  a building 
which  was  defined  by  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions which  were  exhibited  on  the  table,  that  it 
was  probable  that  when  the  commission  became 
an  incorporated  body  they  would  order  such  a 
building.  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson*  said, 

that  is  enough  for  us and  I believe  a very 
few  hours  afterwards  they  gave  orders  for  the 
immense  mass  of  materials  which  were  re- 
quired for  the  purpose.  As  to  the  Exhibition 
itself,  having  been  brought  to  their  town  so 
lately  by  the  locomotive,  and  having  passed 
some  time  with  great  benefit  to  himself  and  to 
the  foreign  friends  who  accompanied  him  also, 
in  visiting  four  establishments  of  their  great 
workshop,  it  was  excusable  if  the  idea  of 
machinery  clung  to  him.  He  might  imagine 
the  exhibition  to  be  a gigantic  machine  in- 
tended to  register  and  measure  the  advance  of 
civilisation.  If  he  might,  without  want  of  re- 
spect, observe  so,  he  would  liken  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  to  an  inventor  who, 
finding  a thing  in  partial  use,  sees  how  it  can 
be  applied  on  a more  extended  scale,  and  intro- 
duces it  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  the  form 
of  a new  invention.  His  Royal  Highness  had 
been  assisted  by  the  commission,  whom  he 
might  liken  to  the  engineer,  and  he  had  an 
executive  committee  of  foremen,  fitters,  and 
draughtsmen.  The  machine  had  been  com- 
pleted wheel  within  wheel ; some  parts  made 
in  England,  others  of  exquisite  foreign  temper. 
They  had  a real  black  diamond,  too — a ‘ Cole  ’ 
of  most  excellent  quality.  The  mayor  had 
alluded  to  his  own  efforts,  but  he  felt  that  he 
occupied  the  position  of  the  apprentice  who 
stood  ready  with  a feather  in  his  hand  to  drop 
a little  oil  on  any  part  of  the  machine  that 
might  become  rusty.” 

And  that  Lord  Granville  has  done  this, 
itself  no  small  thing  where  the  machinery  was 
elaborate  and  eccentric,  as  well  as  much  more, 
we  can  bear  personal  testimony. 

Baron  Dupin  and  M.  Viebahn  spoke  on  the 
foreign  side,  and  Mr.  Cole,  returning  thanks 
for  himself,  Mr.  Dilke,  and  the  rest  of  the 
“ Executed  Committee,”  a9  somebody  styled 
them,  threw  out  the  suggestion,  which  was 
eagerly  responded  to,  that  in  another  ten 

* On  the  21st  inst.  a dinner  was  given  at  Derby,  it  seeius, 
to  Mr.  Fox,  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  wherein  he  made  a connected  statement  of  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking,  Mr. Fox  suid,— “ Before  com- 
pleting our  tender,  and  with  a view  to  a more  precise 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  a building  covering  18 
acres,— 1,850  feet  long,  40S  feet  wide,  and  04  feet  high, 
irrespective  of  tho  arched  roof  of  the  transept — I walked  out 
one  evening  into  Portland-place  ; and  there  setting  off  the 
1,850  feet  upon  the  pavement,  found  it  the  same  length 
within  a few  yards ; and  then,  considering  that  the  build- 
ing would  be  three  times  the  width  of  that  fine  street, 
and  tho  nave  as  high  as  the  houses  on  either  side,  I had 
presented  to  my  mind  a pretty  good  idea  of  what  we  were 
about  to  undertake.  Having  satisfied  myself  on  these 
necessary  points,  I set  to  work  and  made  every  important 
drawing  of  the  building,  as  it  now  stands,  with  my  own 
hand.  These  occupied  me  about  eighteen  hours  each  day 
for  seven  weeks,  and  as  they  went  from  my  hand,  Mr. 
Henderson  immediately  prepared  the  ironwork  and  other 
materials  required  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  On 
the  26th  of  September  wc  were  enabled  to  fix  the  first 
column  in  its  placo.  And  from  this  time  I took  the  gene- 
ral management  of  the  buildings  under  ray  charge,  and 
spent  all  my  time  upon  the  works — feeling  that,  unless  the 
same  person  who  had  made  the  drawings  was  always  pre- 
sent to  assign  to  each  part  as  it  arrived  upon  the  ground 
its  proper  jjositiou  in  the  structure,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  finish  the  building  in  time  to  insure  the  opening  on  the 
1st  of  May;  and  I am  confident  that  if  any  other  course 
had  been  taken,  or  if,  as  4s  usual  in  the  construction  of 
large  buildings,  the  drawings  had  been  prepared  by  an 
architect,  and  the  works  executed  by  a contractor,  instead 
of,  as  in  the  present  case,  these  separate  functions  being 
combined  by  my  making  the  drawings  and  then  superin- 
tending tho  execution  or  tho  work,  a building  of  such  vast 
dimensions  could  not  have  been  completed  within  a period 
considered  by  experienced  persons  as  altogether  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose." 


years  we  might  have  a second  exhibition,  with 
'just  such  another  excursion  to  Birmingham. 

Two  hours  were  agreeably  spent  in  what  is 
at  present  the  finest  town-hall  in  the  kingdom, 
the  noble  organ  there  pealing  forth  parts  of 
Mendelssohn’s  Elijah,  Donizetti’s  AnnaBolena, 
and  Handel’s  Messiah*  and  then  coal  and 
iron  took  the  visitors  back  to  London,  too 
pleased  to  be  tired,  though  the  day  was  a long 
one*  George  Godwin. 


EXPRESSION  IN  ARCIIITECTURE.+ 

A great  part  of  the  difficulty  in  reference  to 
decorative  expression  arises  from  our  contract- 
ing too  much  the  field  of  our  resources,  from 
a neglect  of  many  sources  from  which  the 
fibres  of  architecture  should  be  nourished. 
Egyptians,  Indians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Vene- 
tians, and  our  own  mediaeval  architects,  drew 
their  inspiration  from  the  highest  fountains 
then  open  to  them ; and  we  see  the  poet  and 
the  orator  ransack  all  nature,  existing  art,  and 
science,  for  similes  and  metaphors  wherewith 
to  vivify  their  works.  Now  architecture,  to 
be  a living  art,  and  reflect  to  posterity  the 
divine  of  humanity,  must  do  likewise  : it  must 
move  with  the  general  march  of  mind,  and 
grow  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  : it  must 
digest  every  improvement  in  science,  and  draw 
its  vitality  and  power  from  every  accessible 
source. 

The  entire  language  of  architecture  is  really 
a copious  one  : all  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, and  all  extant  art,  offer  themselves  as 
models  to  the  architect.  The  botanist,  the 
geologist,  the  naturalist,  the  chemist,  the 
archaeologist, — all  explorers  and  expounders 
of  nature,  of  history,  and  of  art,  are,  though 
they  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  benefactors  to 
architecture ; but  their  gifts  have  been  but 
partially  applied  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
poetry  or  the  strengthening  of  the  expressive 
faculties  of  the  art. 

Modern  sculpture,  as  applied  to  architec- 
ture as  well  as  sculpture  generally,  has,  I am 
well  aware,  a different  province  to  that  of  the 
ancients,  which  was  to  express  the  natural 
idea  of  their  deities  as  promulgated  by  the 
poets,  and  which  was  conceived  after  the  ana- 
logy of  humanity.  The  Greek  sculptures  are 
hieroglyphics  of  Pagan  theology:  the  gods  of 
the  Greeks  partook  of  the  character  of  men, 
and  coming  within  the  shade  of  human  pas- 
sion, and  actuated  by  human  motives,  they 
admitted  of  personal  representation.  As  we 
conceive  of  the  Deity  in  a totally  different 
manner,  as  filling  immensity  and  “ inhabiting 
eternity,”  no  graven  image,  however  warm 
with  the  fire  of  genius,  will  answer  to  our 
ideas.  We  must,  therefore,  be  careful  how  we 
draw  from  heathen  mythology  for  the  em- 
bellishment and  illustration  of  Christian 
churches. 

Objects  employed  in  Pagan  rites  are  unfit 
emblems  for  such  structures;  but  Christianity 
has  its  own  subjects  and  sacred  objects  of  illus- 
tration, which  may  be  applied  to  the  classic 
architecture  as  well  as  to  the  Gothic.  In  the 
sculpture,  painting,  stained  glass,  &c.  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  patriarchs,  apostles,  and 
saints  were  distinguished  by  their  peculiar 
attributes,  or  by  some  particular  circumstance 
allusive  to  sacred  history,  just  as  were  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  antiquity.  More  rational  and  ar- 
tistic compositions  than  many  of  these  could 
doubtless  be  formed  ; but  they  might  be  made 
the  basis  of  a system  worthy  of  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  art  and  religion.  Surely 
Scripture  yields  a sufficient  field  for  this,  and 
sculpture  could  embody  the  sacred  memories 
and  associations  of  our  religion, — the  sublime 
personages  of  Bible  history,  as  well  as  the 
myths  and  allegories  of  the  ancients.  For 
secular  purposes,  the  case  is  different ; and 
though  faith  has  ceased  to  be  exercised  in  the 
Thunderer  of  Olympus,  and  the  empyreal 
conclave  of  subordinate  divinities,  yet  a great 

* The  organ  is  45  feet  high,  38  feet  wide,  and  17  feet 
deep  : it  contains  78  stops  and  4,062  pipes.  The  largest 
metal  pipe  stands  in  front  of  the  case,  and  is  35  feet  3 
inches  long,  and  19^  inches  in  diameter  ; the  largest  wood 
pipe  is  32  feet  long,  and  12  feet  4 inches  in  circumference. 
This  organ  was  bailt  by  Mr.  IV.  Hill,  at  a cost  of  5,600/,, 
for  use  at  the  Trier uial  Musical  Festivals,  the  next  of 
wliich  will  take  place  in  1852. 

t See  p.  384,  ante. 
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portion  of  Greek  mythology  and  allegory  will 
apply  to  our  general  purposes ; and,  as  far  as 
they  are  so  applicable,  they  are  unimprovable. 
There  is  something  so  exquisite  in  the  concep- 
tions of  these  ideal  and  figurative  beings, 
which  so  beautifully  personify  the  different 
qualities,  physical  or  moral,  that  they  represent, 
— their  roots  are  so  deep  in  nature, — that  they 
must  ever  have  a potent  spell  upon  our  feelings 
and  imagination.  For  emblematic  illustration, 
what  could  be  superior  to  the  attributes  and 
emblems  of  the  mythology  ? The  helmet  and 
lance  were  the  symbols  of  war,  and  may  be 
such  while  war  continues.  The  lyre  and  laurel 
branch  are  still  appropriate  symbols  of  har- 
mony and  fame.  The  myrtle-branch  and  the 
dove  were  to  characterise  affection,  and  may 
-still  do  so,  as  the  palm  branch  and  wreath  may 
announce  victory,  and  the  olive,  peace. 
Though  symbols  of  a vanished  creed,  do  they 
not  belong  to  humanity  ? No  more  natural 
and  beautiful  emblem  of  justice  than  the  equal 
balance  could  be  conceived  : the  hoodwink  of 
Impartiality,  the  veil  of  Modesty,  the  bridle  of 
Temperance,  are  unrivalled  in  their  significant 
beauty.  Festoons,  wreaths,  garlands,  to  what- 
soever they  owe  their  origin,  have  been  univer- 
sally received  among  cultivated  nations  as 
representative  of  certain  ideas,  and  may  still  be 
so  employed  while  art  shall  need  them.  Sym- 
bolism and  allegory  are  a source  that  has  been 
inadequately  drawn  upon  in  modern  architec- 
ture : yet  it  is  surely  an  artistic  one.  The 
Greek  architecture  spoke  by  it,  and  emblems 
were  invented  when  ancient  art  had  reached  a 
high  point  of  perfection.  The  trope  and  meta- 
phor of  poetry  and  Scripture  are  used  on  the 
3ame  principle, — to  illustrate  and  strengthen  the 
intended  idea.  What  striking  morals  are  con- 
veyed by  allegorical  persons  and  things  in 
poetry ! The  destination  of  some  buildings 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  others  by 
an  appeal  to  analogy  alone,  and  therefore  a 
further  language  is  required  ; and  here  is  one 
of  almost  infinite  scope,  that  supplies  genius 
with  a boundless  field  of  invention, — a rich  and 
beautiful  language,  and,  withal,  a natural  one, 
for  we  are  instinctively  prone  to  allegorise: 
personification  is  the  natural  language  of  feel- 
ing and  imagination. 

But  whatever  mode  of  illustration  we  adopt, 
we  must  not  neglect  our  own  national  re- 
sources. In  drawing  from  British  literature 
and  history,  and  embodying  in  stone  the  crea- 
tions of  our  poetry,  or  the  great  historical  per- 
sonages of  our  country,  we  follow  the  highest 
ancient  examples,  and  such  subjects  generally 
will  be  more  interesting  to  English  hearts  than 
the  brightest  imaginings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Thus  enriched,  we  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
characterizing  our  respective  works.  The 
destinations  of  modern  edifices  are  not  too 
numerous  in  their  variety  to  be  distinguished, 
when  all  our  resources  are  drawn  upon,  and 
all  our  unwrought  elements  organized.  The 
various  arts  and  sciences, — the  different  virtues, 
have  their  respective  natural  emblems ; the 
Romans  deified  all  the  virtues,  and  gave  them 
their  appropriate  attributes,  or  distinguished 
them  by  their  attire,  and  such  creations  we 
could  not  improve.  The  instruments  used  in 
the  various  arts  and  sciences  have  been  em- 
ployed on  buildings  as  indications  of  their 
devotion  to  these  arts,  and  they  may  be  still 
employed  with  the  greatest  propriety.  We  do 
well  to  immortalise  in  stone  the  fading  forms 
of  nature ; but  artificial  forms  are  often  called 
for,  and  may  not  only  be  useful  in  expression, 
but  conducive  to  beauty : many  musical  and 
other  art  instruments  are  graceful  in  form, 
and,  while  so,  they  are,  though  the  work  of 
man,  also  reflections  of  the  work  of  God. 

The  representing  literally  the  use  of  a build- 
ing by  means  of  sculpture  or  painting,  with  a 
viewto  rendering  the  work  completely  phonetic, 
good  taste,  I think,  would  not  sanction  : the 
phonetic  quality  is  not  called  for  or  desirable 
in  architecture, — nor  are  painting  and  sculp- 
ture higher  arts  than  architecture,  from  being 
phonetic : if  they  were,  the  lowest  branch  of 
literature  might  claim  precedence  of  it.  The 
subject  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  on  the 
fagade,  or  in  the  pediment  of  a building,  would 
speak  plainly  enough  of  Christian  worship  ; 
but  this  mode  of  expression  would  be  more 


prosaic  than  poetical,  and  would  remind  us  too  J 
much  of  the  significant  hat  or  boot  of  colossal 
dimensions,  that  project  into  some  of  our 
trading  streets. 

I observed  above  that  one  style  is  better  fitted 
for  expressing  a given  character  than  another. 
Now,  this  peculiar  and  exclusive  fitness  for 
one  purpose,  eminently  characterizes  the  Gothic 
or  pointed  style  of  architecture,  which  deserves 
separate  notice  here.  The  Gothic  system  is 
not  what  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  classic 
styles  have  asserted  it  to  be, — an  incoherent 
style,  unnatural  and  false  in  principle,  devoid 
of  all  harmony  and  proportions.  Nor  is  it  full 
of  inconsistencies  and  caprices,  as  contended 
by  others.  Inconsistencies  and  caprices  appear 
only  at  first  sight,  and  to  superficial  or  preju- 
diced observers.  The  great  monuments  of  this 
style  evince  the  most  striking  intention  of  pur- 
pose, and  a power  of  expressive  grandeur  and 
sublimity  in  harmony  with  that  purpose,  which 
no  other  system  could  have  secured.  But 
Gothic  architecture,  notwithstanding,  will  never 
become  the  universal  style.  It  is  only  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  qualities  analogous  to 
sacred  uses,  and  will  be  the  more  sacred  in  its 
associations  from  being  exclusively  devoted  to 
such  uses.  The  cathedrals  and  churches 
erected  during  the  Gothic  period  were  exactly 
adapted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual — the  form 
of  devotion  then  in  use,  to  processions  and 
every  other  ceremony  connected  with  the  reli- 
gious service  of  the  day.  Music,  for  example, 
was  an  important  part  of  the  service,  and  the 
cathedrals  were  built  so  as  to  give  the  finest 
effect  to  music : they  were  covered  interiorly 
with  sculptural  and  pictorial  decoration  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit,  and  symbolizing  the 
leading  points  of  belief;  and  like  the  maze  of 
material  beauty  in  nature  speaking  also  of  the 
eternal  splendour  and  sublimity.  There  was  a 
completeness  of  adaptation,  a conspiracy  for 
the  expression  of  one  idea,  perhaps  never  before 
or  since  exhibited.  “Then,”  says  Menzel,  in 
his  History  of  Germany,  “the  pile  resounded 
and  spoke,  like  God  from  the  clouds,  from  its 
lofty  tower,  or  alternately  sorrowed  and  re- 
joiced, like  man,  in  the  deep  swelling  organ  : 
the  arts  of  the  founder  and  musician  were  each 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church.”  The 
Tudor  style  is  suited  to  all  buildings  of  a 
domestic  character,  but  ecclesiastical  Gothic, 
applied  to  civil  or  domestic  purposes,  is  out  of 
its  natural  element,  and  must  present  to  the 
eye  of  taste  inconsistency  of  the  grossest  kind. 
It  can  have  no  harmony  or  sympathy  with 
ideas  and  enterprizes  of  earth,  which  it  seems 
to  spurn.  It  speaks  not  home  to  men’s  “every- 
day business  and  bosoms.”  It  is  all-aspiring, 
like  the  flame,  heavenward ; and  finds  a solu- 
tion of  its  mystery  only  in  the  faith  that  points 
to  worlds 

“ Far  above  the  clouds  and  beyond  the  tomb.” 

In  respect  of  mere  sensuous  beauty,  it  (Gothic 
architecture)  cannot  compare  with  the  Greek, 
which  possesses  the  most  exquisite  adaptation 
of  form  and  style  to  every  variety  of  purpose ; 
but  I have  spoken  of  it  as  regards  its  vitality 
and  power  and  truthfulness  to  its  original  and 
peculiar  purpose  : as  regards  its  application  to 
ecclesiastical  uses  and  power  of  analogous  and 
symbolical  expression,  Gothic  architecture  is  a 
perfect  system ; it  fills  a high  and  holy  place 
in  art,  to  which  it  is  wonderfully,  we  might 
almost  say  divinely,  adapted ; and  I would 
have  it  respected  like  a thing  set  apart,  and 
which  nothing  secular  should  profane. 

It  must,  however, be  observed  that  for  general 
purposes  of  expression,  an  architect  need  not 
fetter  his  genius  to  the  particular  mode  or 
style  of  any  age  or  country  past  or  present.  In- 
deed so  fettered  he  cannot  give  suitable  expres- 
sion : his  self-imposed  manacles  will  be  among 
the  causes  of  his  failure.  On  observance 
of  distinct  style  beauty  is  not  dependant,  and 
an  expressive  character  may  be  given  without 
it : nay,  architecture  itself  may  be  conceived 
of  as  distinct  from  style  : style  is  the  servant — 
an  useful  one — of  architecture,  but  not  its  mas- 
ter. A building,  I apprehend,  might  be  so  de- 
signed and  erected  as  to  exhibit  no  trace  of 
any  style  known  in  the  world,  and  yet  be  good 
architecture,—  a real  work  of  art.  The  circum- 
stances of  climate  and  situation  under  which 
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! an  edifice  is  to  be  built,  and  its  destined  use, 
may  be  so  peculiar  as  to  dictate  a form  of 
structure  and  style  of  decoration  differing  from 
anything  existing ; yet  an  unbiassed  attention 
to  such  dictation  might  result  in  an  artistic  and 
meritorious  production.  It  belongs  to  the 
very  idea  of  a fine  art  as  distinguished  from 
the  mechanical  arts,  to  yield  the  utmost  scope 
to  the  inventive  faculties  throughout;  and  the 
remark  applies  to  architecture  as  far  as  consis- 
tent with  the  prior  demands  of  utility, — the  first 
law.  The  critic  should  therefore  be  taught  to 
judge  of  architecture  independently  of  style, 
and  in  reference  only  to  philosophical,  i.  e., 
abstract  architectural  principle.  We  should 
not  consider  whether  two  or  more  features  we 
would  wish  to  introduce  into  a design  belong  to 
one  style,  and  were  employed  together  in  ancient 
examples;  but  whether  they  would  naturally 
harmonize.  With  all  due  reverence  for  Italian 
architecture,  I hesitate  not  to  say,  that  as  a 
style  or  system  of  architectural  design,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  With  its  members,  its 
mouldings,  as  with  words,  we  have  to  do.  We 
have  to  resolve  it  into  its  original  elements, 
taking  due  advantage  of  what  Italy  or  modern 
design  has  contributed  to  the  general  stock  as  i 
additional  words  enriching  and  swelling  the  i 
antique  languages,  for  the  expression  of  Eng-  i 
lish  ideas.  Using  it  otherwise,  might  remind  ) 
one  of  a tradesman  or  shopkeeper  going  to  his  | 
brother  trader  instead  of  the  merchant  for  his  | 
goods.  We  might  as  well  take  the  French  ar-  i 
chitecture,  or  the  Spanish  modification  of  the  i 
classic  : the  error,  different  indeed  in  degree  I 
would  be  the  same  in  kind.  Why  use  a trans-  i 
lation  when  we  can  read  the  original  ? Or  go  | 
to  a derived  system  when  we  can  have  access  | 
to  the  parent  source  ? 

But  whatever  the  style,  or  whether  we  have  ! 
style  or  not,  the  present  purposes  of  our  build-  ! 
ings,  be  those  purposes  what  they  may,  must  I 
govern  the  form  or  plan,  which  should  be  pre-  • 
cisely  what  the  purpose  requires, — adapted  to  i 
situations  and  circumstances  without  reference 
to  the  associations  of  past  art,  or  the  require- 
ments of  deceased  institutions.  The  signs  of 
language  or  elements  we  use,  must  be  employed 
not  in  repeating  ancient  thoughts,  and  feelings,  ^ 
and  purposes,  but  in  clothing  the  ideas  of  to-  j 
day  with  a material  form.  The  purpose  or  I 
destination  is  to  a building  what  the  subject  or  i 
fable  is  to  a poem,  and  like  the  subject  in  the  j 
poem,  this  purpose  should  thrill,  as  it  were, 
through  every  part,  and  beam  from  every 
feature.  The  idea  of  its  design  must  be  con-  j 
ceived  in  accordance  with  our  English  habits  j 
and  manner  of  life,  customs,  worship,  &c.,  I 
according  as  it  is  public  or  private,  and  that  : 
idea  of  its  use  or  destination  must  pass  like  a : 
spirit  into  the  building,  and  pervade  and  ani- 
mate it.  Art  owns  nature  and  reason,  not  pre- 
cedent, for  her  law-giver  : “it  is  not  metre,  but 
a metre  - making  argument,  that  makes  the  : 
poem.”  Nor  is  it  columns  and  entablatures,  ] 
nor  arcades  and  buttresses,  that  constitute  ar- 
chitecture. “ For  works  which  are  the  result  \ 
of  the  mere  connexion  of  even  beautiful 
forms,”  observes  a German  writer  on  Art, 

“ would  themselves  be  without  all  beauty,  as 
that  which  gives  beauty  to  the  whole 
cannot  be  form.  It  is  beyond  form — it  is  the  ] 
essential,  the  universal,  the  aspect,  and  expres- 
sion of  the  indwelling  spirit  of  nature.”* 


View  of  the  Exhibition  Building. — 
A capital  view  of  the  transept  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion Palace,  showing  the  interior,  looking 
north,  has  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr. 
John  Sadler.f 

Kensington  Turn  pikeTolls. — A strong 
feeling  of  injustice  has  induced  the  inhabitants 
of  Kensington  to  organize  an  energetic  agitation 
against  the  numerous  turnpike-gates  existing 
within  the  limits  of  their  parish,  mulcting  the 
passers  through  them,  it  is  said,  to  the  extent 
of  20,000/.  a year,  while  the  just  proportion 
due  for  keeping  the  metropolitan  roads  in 
repair  is  estimated  at  less  than  2,000/.  One 
consequence  is  said  to  be  that  out  of  every  ten 
houses  in  the  parish  one  is  unoccupied. 

* To  be  continued, 
t London  : C.  and  E.  Layton. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  OF  FIL- 
TRATION IN  USE  FOR  THE  SUPPLY 

OF  LARGE  TOWNS  * 

Of  the  impurities  existing  in  water,  some 
are  merely  held  in  suspension,  while  others  are 
in  a state  of  chemical  solution  ; the  purifica- 
tion, therefore,  which  it  is  desirable  to  effect, 
must  participate  in  the  nature  of  the  impu- 
rities : — that  is  to  say,  a theoretically  perfect 
filter  should  produce  both  a mechanical  and  a 
chemical  purification.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal means  of  obtaining  these  results, — first, 
deposition  ; secondly,  re  - agents  ; thirdly, 
passing  the  water  through  the  pores  of  cer- 
tain substances,  or  filtration. 

1st.  In  the  purification  by  deposition,  the 
whole  operation  consists  in  allowing  water  to 
flow  into  large  basins,  in  which  it  remains  a 
sufficient  time  to  part  with  any  extraneous 
matter  by  mere  mechanical  separation.  This 
is  the  system  most  commonly  adopted,  but  it 
is  open  to  very  serious  objections.  The  ope- 
ration is  necessarily  very  slow,  and  it  therefore 
requires  the  construction  of  very  large 
reservoirs  at  a great  expense.  Moreover,  if 
the  impurities  arise  from  organic  causes,  the 
stagnant  state  of  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  is 
the  one  most  calculated  to  further  the  pro- 
gress of  their  decomposition ; and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  gases,  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
pass  through  the  different  stages  of  this 
change,  must  seriously  affect  the  quality  of  the 
water.  Consequently,  it  rarely  happens  that 
water  treated  in  this  manner  is  fit  for  domestic 
use. 

2nd.  In  the  purification  by  re-agents,  the 
abject  proposed  is  to  hasten  the  separation  of 
iny  heterogeneous  substances  in  suspension, 
by  the  use  of  certain  salts,  which  by  a double 
iecom position  with  those  contained  in  the 
water,  form  other  salts  of  a specific  gravity 
sufficient  to  allow  of  their  rapid  deposition, 
ind  of  their  drawing  down  with  them  any 
Dther  impurities.  But  as  the  proportions  of 
;he  re-agents  require  to  be  modified,  according 
:o  the  continual  variations  in  the  proportions 
)f  the  salts  in  solution,  this  mode  of  purifica- 
;ion  requires  great  care  and  skill,  and  its  ap- 
flication  upon  a large  scale  becomes  the  more 
lifficult.  Alum  has  been  applied  as  a re  agent 
vith  the  selenitic  waters  of  Paris.  Dr.  Clark’s 
process  of  precipitating  the  bicarbonate  of 
ime,  by  the  introduction  of  pure  caustic  lime 
the  oxide  of  calcium),  has  been  applied  occa- 
iionally  in  England.  Both  have  answered  in 
aboratory  experiments,  or  upon  a small  scale ; 
mt  no  system  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  largely 
idopted,  and  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  pre- 
cisely similar  results,  with  greater  rapidity,  by 
iltration,  that  method  has  been  generally 
dopted. 

A very  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  this 
node  of  purification  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
bat  all  solutions  capable  of  producing  a slight 
lkaline  re-action,  are  likely  to  give  rise  to 
Deal  concretions  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  thus 
liminishing  the  sectional  area  of  the  pipes. 
Solutions,  producing  on  the  contrary  an  acid 
e-action,  do  not  generate  these  concretions 
nth  the  same  rapidity,  but  occasionally  even 
bese  latter  have  been  observed  to  interfere 
eriously  with  the  discharge  from  the  pipes. 

3.  In  the  purification  by  filtration,  it  is  de- 
ired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  arrest  in  their  pas- 
age  the  mechanical  impurities,  by  causing  the 
rater  to  flow  through  the  interstices  of  some 
orous  substance;  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
le  best  modern  filters,  such  materials  are 
resented,  as  are  capable  of  re-acting  upon  the 
hemical  ingredients  which  the  water  may 
Dntain.  The  operation  of  separating  sub- 
;ances  in  suspension  is  sometimes  effected  in 
ature,  by  the  passage  of  water  through  the 
ifferent  strata  composing  the  crust  of  the 
trth,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
orous  nature  of  some  stones  to  convert  them 
c once  into  filters.  It  is  not  often,  however, 
tat  such  stones  are  to  be  met  with,  and  their 
ace  is  usually  supplied  by  several  layers  of 
md  and  gravel,  through  which  the  water  is 
lowed  to  pass  : the  matters  in  suspension  are 
rested  in  their  passage,  and  if  such  filters  be 

F*  From  a paper  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  read  at  the 
rdinary  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  on  the 
id  instant. 


properly  taken  care  of,  the  water  flowing  from 
them  is  tolerably  limpid.  These  artificial  filters 
possess  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily 
cleansed  than  the  natural  filtering  stones. 
Practically,  uniformity  of  flow  is  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  in  the  value  of  a 
filter;  but  as  it  must  be  exposed  to  be  ob- 
structed in  proportion  as  it  retains  matters  in 
suspension,  it  becomes  as  necessary  that  a filter 
should  be  easily  cleansed,  as  that  it  should  be 
able  to  retain  extraneous  matter. 

Only  three  descriptions  of  filters  have 
hitherto  been  extensively  used  in  the  supply 
of  large  towns,  and  they  are  all  based,  in  fact, 
upon  the  plan  by  which  the  water  is  made  to 
traverse  a considerable  thickness  of  sand, 
gravel,  or  comminuted  stone,  of  certain  mine- 
ralogical  nature.  As  examples  we  have — 

1.  The  filters  used  at  the  Chelsea  Water- 
works. 

2.  The  filters  used  at  Nottingham  and 
Toulouse. 

3.  The  filters  used  by  Mr.  Thom,  at  Paisley. 

1st.  The  filters  used  at  the  Chelsea  Water- 
works, and  at  many  similar  establishments  in 
the  country,  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  J. 
Quick: — “The  process  of  cleansing  consists 
first  of  a series  of  reservoirs  of  subsidence; 
large  open  reservoirs,  between  four  and  five 
acres  in  area,  and  13  ft.  6 in.  deep,  faced  with 
gravel.  These  reservoirs  have  an  invert  of 
brick,  about  6 ft.  wide  and  3 ft.  6 in.  deep, 
laid  in  cement.  The  depositing  reservoirs 
are  made  to  hold  four  days’  supply,  and  the 
filters  placed  by  the  side  of  them  are  composed 
of — first,  coarse  gravel,  about  1 ft.  deep  ; 
secondly,  a stratum  of  rough  screened  gravel, 
about  9 in.  deep;  thirdly,  a stratum  of  fine 
screened  gravel,  about  6 in.  deep;  fourthly, 
fine  gravel,  9 in.  deep;  fifthly,  fine  washed 
grey  river  sand,  about  3 feet  6 in.  deep.  The 
water  permeates  these  materials,  and  is  drawn 
off  by  means  of  brick  tunnels  to  the  well  of 
the  pumping  engine.”  Filters  of  this  descrip- 
tion yield  quantities  varying  from  75  to  63 
gallons  per  foot  superficial,  and  cost,  with 
working  expenses,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  about  11.  4s.  per  million  gal- 
lons. From  the  nature  of  the  materials  through 
which  the  water  is  made  to  percolate,  it  must 
be  evident  that  they  can  only  act  upon  the 
water  mechanically,  by  separating  matters  in 
suspension. 

2nd.  The  filters  used  at  Nottingham  and 
Toulouse.  When  the  strata  in  which  the  sub- 
siding reservoir  is  intended  to  be  constructed 
consist  of  clean  sand  and  gravel,  through  which 
water  can  percolate  freely,  advantage  is  taken 
of  this  circumstance  to  effect  filtration,  by 
causing  the  water  to  flow  through  it  previously 
to  entering  the  reservoir.  At  Nottingham,  the 
course  adopted  by  Mr.  Hawksley  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  himself  “ The  reservoir,  which 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  is  excavated  in 
a natural  stratum  of  clean  sand  and  gravel, 
through  which  the  water  percolates  to  the  dis- 
tance of  150  feet  from  the  river.  The  adven- 
titious matter  is  deposited  on  the  bed  of  the 
river,  from  which  it  is  washed  by  the  action  of 
the  stream.  Sometimes  the  water  comes  down 
the  river  exceedingly  thick,  and  discoloured  by 
peat  and  other  vegetable  matters  ; nevertheless 
filtration  through  the  bed  of  150  feet  renders 
it  perfectly  pellucid.  The  reservoir  being  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun,  vegetation  takes 
place,  but  it  is  removed  at  short  intervals  by 
pumping  out  the  water,  and  using  the  broom. 
To  prevent  the  small  communications  from 
being  choked  by  the  introduction  of  extra- 
neous substances,  the  water  is  drawn  through 
large  sieves  of  fine  strainer  cloth.  In  addition 
to  the  reservoir  there  is  a filter-tunnel,  which 
passes  through  a similar  stratum  for  a con- 
siderable distance  up  the  adjoining  lands  : this 
tunnel  is  4 feet  in  diameter,  and  half- brick 
thick,  and  being  laid  without  mortar  or  cement, 
costs  only  10s.  a foot,  including  the  excavation 
to  a depth  of  12  feet.” 

At  Toulouse,  the  geological  nature  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  was  analogous  to  that  at  Not- 
tingham, and  the  course  adopted  was  in  prin- 
ciple the  same.  A trench  was  cut  in  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne  to  a depth  of  12  feet,  and  a 
dry  brick  tunnel  was  formed  about  3 feet 
high  and  2 feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  covered 
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with  stone : upon  this  stone  a stratum  of 
gravel,  carefully  washed  and  screened,  of 
about  2 feet  6 inches  deep,  was  laid,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  excavation  was  refilled  with 
the  sand  previously  extracted.  From  the  tun- 
nel the  water  is  led  directly  to  the  well  of  the 
pumps,  without  the  intervention  of  any  store- 
age  reservoir,  and  consequently  the  length  of 
the  filtering  tunnel  is  very  considerable.  The 
construction  of  this  filter  for  a town  of  40,000 
inhabitants,  cost  about  5,500 1.  to  6,000/.  It  is 
evident  that  this  description  of  filter  can  only 
be  applied  when  the  nature  of  the  strata  tra- 
versed by  the  stream,  from  which  the  supply  is 
derived,  is  such  as  to  allow  the  operation  of 
purifying  the  water  to  take  place  easily,  and, 
we  may  say,  naturally.  Such  is  not  often  the 
case,  because  rivers  usually  hold  so  much 
alluvial  matters  in  suspension  as  to  puddle  up 
their  course ; it  is  only  exceptionally  that  the 
bed  is  formed  of  a clear  bright  sand,  such  as 
is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  filtration.  The 
results  obtained  at  Toulouse,  however,  would 
appear  to  prove  that  if  properly  executed,  a 
filter  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the  most  economi- 
cal ; for  the  cost  of  one  million  gallons  puri- 
fied in  this  manner  is  not  more  than  1/.  6s., 
without  interest  and  depreciation. 

3rd.  The  filters  used  by  Mr.  Thom  at  Pais- 
ley. These  filters  differ  little  from  either  of 
those  previously  named  in  their  real  principles 
of  action,  although  some  of  the  working  details 
display  much  ingenuity  and  skilful  arrange- 
ment. They  are  described  by  their  author  as 
consisting  of  a filter  bed,  divided  into  three 
compartments,  so  arranged,  that  one  may  be 
in  process  of  cleansing  whilst  the  other  two 
are  at  work.  The  site  of  the  filters  is  on  a 
level  piece  of  ground,  excavated  to  a depth  of 
six  or  eight  feet,  with  impermeable  retaining 
walls  and  bottom.  The  whole  of  this  bottom 
is  divided  into  drains,  or  spaces,  one  foot  wide 
and  five  inches  deep,  by  means  of  fire  bricks 
laid  on  edge,  and  covered  with  flat  tiles  of  the 
same  material,  perforated  with  small  holes  like 
those  used  in  a kiln  for  drying  malt.  The 
perforated  tiles  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch  with  clean  gravel  about  in.  diameter  : 
this  is  followed  by  five  other  layers  of  gravel, 
each  of  the  same  depth,  and  each  succeeding 
layer  a little  finer  than  the  preceding  one,  the 
last  being  coarse  sand.  Over  this  very  clean, 
sharp,  fine  sand,  two  feet  deep,  similar  to  that 
used  in  hour  glasses,  but  a very  little  coarser, 
is  placed,  and  about  six  or  eight  inches  of  this 
fine  sand  nearest  the  top,  is  mixed  with  animal 
charcoal.  Tnere  is  a longitudinal  filter  at  the 
outfall  of  the  drain  or  pipe  connecting  the  filter 
and  the  pure  water  basin,  and  on  each  of  the 
openings  between  this  pipe  and  the  filters  there 
is  a stop  cock  to  close  the  communication 
when  necessary.  There  are  also  two  drains  to 
carry  off  the  foul  waters  in  cleansing,  and 
others  to  prevent  the  water  from  rising  too 
high  in  the  filter.  The  head  of  water  is  stated 
to  be  from  one  to  two  feet  at  most,  and  the 
proportion  of  animal  charcoal  to  sand  as  about 
one  to  ten. 

Mr.  Thom  states  that  the  expense  of  a filter 
of  this  kind  would  he  about  2s.  per  foot  super- 
ficial, if  applied  on  the  scale,  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  works  at  Paisley,  where  a 
filter  of  6,000  feet  area  is  said  to  have  cost 
600/.  He  does  not,  however,  state  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  which  must  be  considerable ; 
because  the  portion  containing  the  charcoal, 
precisely  the  most  expensive,  is  the  one  most 
likely,  and  the  most  exposed  to  be  choked,  and 
the  sum  of  600/.  seems  to  be  very  much  below 
the  real  cost.  The  rate  of  passage  of  the  water 
is  115  gallons  per  foot  superficial. 

In  addition  to  the  filters  above  cited,  nume- 
rous others  of  various  qualities  and  merits  have 
been  constructed,  which,  when  tried,  have 
yielded  equally  dissimilar  results.  Amongst 
these,  the  filter  patented  by  M.  Maurras  has 
been  conspicuously  noticed  in  the  report  of  the 
Health  of  Towns’  Commission.  The  principle 
of  the  filter  is  merely  that  of  passing  the  water 
through  sand  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
contained  in  boxes,  so  as  to  admit  the  current 
alternately  upwards  and  downwards  : as  no 
other  material  than  sand  is  proposed  to  be 
employed,  the  action  must  be  purely  me- 
chanical. It  is  stated  that  a filter  of  this 
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description  of  60  feet  area  can  pass  as  much  as 
150,000  gallons  per  day,  or  1,500  gallons  per 
foot  superficial,  with  a 12  ft.  6 in.  head ; but 
no  immediate  reason  appears  for  supposing 
that  the  slight  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  filtering  medium  in  this,  and  in  the  old 
system  of  horizontal  sand  beds,  can  give  rise 
to  so  vast  a difference  in  the  results.  The 
cost  of  each  filter  to  pass  150,000  gallons  per 
day  is  about  220/.,  with  an  addition  of  100/. 
for  foundations.  To  filter  1,000,000  gallons 
per  day  would  then  require  an  outlay,  for  this 
part  of  the  establishment  alone,  above  2,000/., 
whilst,  upon  Mr.  Thom’s  statement,  the  Paisley 
filter  only  cost  8701.  for  that  quantity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  furnished  by  the  patentee, 
the  cost  of  filtering  by  Maurras’s  system  is 
about  l/.  3s.  4d.  per  million  gallons. 

Among  the  domestic  filters,  Lipscombe’s 
deserves  favourable  mention.  The  process 
adopted  is,  to  pass  the  water  through  a series 
of  nine  layers  of  animal  charcoal  mixed  with 
sand,  or  some  other  material,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  porosity.  Each  layer  is 
about  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  confined 
between  thin  perforated  slabs.  More  satis- 
factory results  would,  it  appears,  be  obtained, 
if  the  thickness  of  the  filter  beds  were  in- 
creased, as  their  constituents  are  precisely  of 
the  nature  best  calculated  to  act  both  chemi- 
cally and  mechanically.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  apparatus  known  as  Stirling’s  patent, 
consist  in  a series  of  boxes,  or  cisterns,  so 
contrived,  that  the  reservoir  or  pipe  by  which 
they  are  supplied  has  a head  of  2 ft.  6 in. 
The  water  enters  each  filter  at  the  bottom,  and 
after  passing  through  three  strata  of  filtering 
media,  flows  off  from  the  top.  The  filtering 
materials  consist  of  sand  and  vitrified  lime- 
stone ; but  the  patentee,  although  he  states 
that  the  water  has  no  decomposing  effect  upon 
the  latter,  appears  to  regard  it  as  contributing 
much  to  the  chemical  purity  of  the  water. 

Within  a short  period,  Messrs.  Ransome 
and  Parsons  have  propo:ed  an  application  of 
their  filtering  stbne,  which  appears  likely  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  essential  to  the  success 
of  that  operation.  The  stone  itself  is  an  arti- 
ficial sandstone,  whose  degree  of  porosity  can 
be  regulated  at  pleasure.  It  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  flint  in  a caustic  alkali,  under  pres- 
sure in  a steam  boiler.  For  the  purpose  of 
town  filters,  it  is  proposed  that  slabs  of  this 
stone,  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  should 
be  substituted  for  the  common  tiles  U9ed  in 
the  other  filters.  Upon  the  top  of  these  slabs 
is  next  to  be  placed  any  medium  capable 
of  acting  chemically  upon  the  water;  indeed, 
under  all  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to 
introduce  something  between  these  slabs  and 
the  unfiltered  water,  which  may  be  capable 
of  retaining  a portion  of  the  impurities,  and  of 
being  itself  easily  removed  ; but  as  the  princi- 
pal filtration  is  performed  by  the  stone,  only 
such  a quantity  of  sand  is  required  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  retain  the  grosser  matters,— probably 
from  3 to  6 inches  would  be  sufficient.  The 
top  of  this  sand  could  be  cleared  off  very 
easily  by  a trowel  or  rake.  If  it  be  desired  to 
act  chemically  upon  the  water  at  the  same 
time,  the  animal  charcoal,  or  the  silicates  of 
lime,  or  of  alumina,  would  be  placed  under 
the  sand,  by  which  the  total  thickness  would 
be  increased  to  about  1 foot  from  the  under 
side  of  the  slabs.  The  head  of  water  required 
to  work  these  filters  is  very  small ; with  4 feet 
pressure,  the  two  slabs,  covered  with  3 inches 
of  sand,  have  filtered  at  the  rate  of  340  gal- 
lons per  foot  superficial  per  day.  The  price  of 
the  slabs  is  stated  to  be  3s.  per  foot  superfi- 
cial ; and  if  the  additional  works  necessary  in 
the  construction  be  also  taken  into  account, 
the  total  expense  of  a filter  of  this  description, 
calculated  to  yield  one  million  gallons  per 
day,  would  not  exceed  1,400/. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which 
followed,  Mr.  Donaldson  said,  the  nature  of 
the  water  supplied  must  regulate  the  mode  of 
nitration.  Some  water  contained  foreign 
matters  which  could  be  disengaged  by  me- 
chanical means ; but  still  the  water  might  be 
of  an  objectionable  nature  chemically,  and 
require  another  operation  to  purify  it.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  a strict  analysis,  before 
filtration,  was  desirable,  because  water  might 


be  filtered,  and  even  distilled,  and  would  yet 
become  impure  in  a few  hours  afterwards, 
whereas  without  those  processes  it  might  be 
preserved  pure  for  many  days.  With  regard 
to  the  Government  scheme  for  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  metropolis,  he  thought  that  Govern- 
ment control  in  any  such  matter  must  be 
condemned,  and  the  undertaking  ought  to  be 
left  to  private  enterprise  and  competition,  due 
regard  being  given  to  the  public  interest. 

Sir  Thomas  Deane  said,  that  in  the  year 
1815  he  erected  a very  large  tank  in  the  dock- 
yard at  Cork,  to  afford  a rapid  supply  of  water 
for  twenty  sail  of  the  line.  It  contained  5,000 
tons  of  rain  water.  It  was  intended  to  make 
the  tank  below  the  surface,  but  on  excavating 
it  was  found  that  the  water  would  percolate 
through  the  limestone ; the  tank  was,  there- 
fore, put  upon  the  surface.  The  water  passed 
through  two  layers  of  sand,  of  different  quality, 
and  charcoal,  and  the  water  so  filtered  remained 
sweet  and  good  after  a voyage  to  the  West 
Indies ; longer,  indeed,  than  the  water  from 
the  best  springs.  It  was  covered  over  and 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  sun ; and 
after  a trial  of  thirty-five  years  the  water  was 
preferred  by  naval  men  to  any  other  supplied 
to  the  fleet.  The  tank  was  built  of  mountain 
limestone;  on  the  ground,  which  was  levelled, 
a course  of  brickflat  in  cement  was  laid  ; next 
a course  of  brick  on  edge,  in  cement;  over 
that  a thickness  of  cement;  and  then  6-inch 
limestone  flags,  well  worked  on  the  edges,  and 
set  in  the  best  cement.  The  sides  of  the  tank 
were  of  limestone  ashlar  set  in  cement,  and 
backed  with  stock  brickwork  in  cement.  The 
size  was  200  feet  by  100.  It  had  a story  over 
it  for  a cooperage,  covered  with  slate.  To 
form  the  floor  of  this  latter,  there  were  cast- 
iron  columns  and  girders,  on  which  three  and 
a half  inch  gauged  Yorkshire  flags  were  laid, 
with  cement  run  into  a groove  in  the  edges  of 
the  joint. 

Mr.  Tarring  mentioned  a plan  for  filtration, 
successfully  adopted  at  Willesden,  in  which 
the  water  from  a large  pond,  9 or  10  feet  deep, 
supplied  by  the  surface  drainage  and  land 
springs,  was  conveyed  through  boxes  2 feet 
square  by  18  inches  deep;  the  first  filled  with 
sand  and  coarse  gravel ; the  second  with  finer 
gravel;  and  the  third  with  charcoal  and  chalk. 
At  the  distance  of  50  feet  the  water  was  re- 
ceived in  a shaft,  9 feet  deep  and  a foot  square, 
from  which  it  was  pumped  up  into  the  house. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  adverted  to  an  accidental 
filter  on  some  land  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  between  Mansfield  and  Clipstone- 
park.  The  thick  and  turbid  water  of  a canal 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  was  so  filtered 
during  its  gradual  progress  over  the  surface  of 
i the  meadow  which  it  fertilised,  that  it  appeared 
i again  in  a channel  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
ground,  as  a bright  and  transparent  stream ; 

, all  the  earthy  and  other  impurities  having  been 
mechanically  separated  from  it. 


THE  GREAT  CARTOONS  OF  BERLIN. 

Kaulbach’s  Frieze  of  the  New  Museum. — 
These  most  recent  conceptions  of  the  masters 
excite  the  art-writers  of  Germany  to  ex- 
ultation. The  cartoon  for  the  above  frieze 
is  either  completed wor  sketched;  thought 
merely  fixed  down  in  a bird’s-eye  view,  but 
from  an  eagle’s  height.  It  is'  again  the  well- 
known  world-typifying  of  Kaulbach  ; first  the 
myths  of  India,  then  the  graces  of  Hellas. 
Amor  shapes  the  lyre,  but  the  shepherd  has 
anticipated  him  with  the  tube  of  reed.  Here 
the  architect,  instructed  by  the  beaver.  Later 
the  box  of  Pandora,  out  of  which,  amongst 
other  untowards,  “ war”  also  takes  its  origin. 
Then  come  groups  of  enslaved  nations.  An- 
other side  of  the  frieze  begins  with  the  Egyptian 
myth,  making  a transition  into  that  of  Rome. 
The  wolf  follows  Ibis.  Enslaved  nations  cringe 
before  victorious  Rome.  Then  appears  the 
cross : the  Roman  cohorts,  heavy -mailed, 
shrink  back : the  old  empire  crumbles  to 
pieces.  Then  comes  infatuation  ( Verblendung ). 
Nemesis  with  a branch  of  the  poison-tree  in 
her  hand.  The  last  picture  shows  a veiled  per- 
sonage — Futurity  ! The  figure  of  Sais  again. 
A peacock,  the  emblem  of  vanity,  sits  beside 
this  veiled  representation  of  our  times.  Two 
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slender  libellulas  vibrating  in  the  air,  are 
approached  by  a yawning  serpent’s  head.  The 
painters  express  more  than  most  others  might 
dare  otherwise. 

Cornelius’s  Frescoes  for  the  Campo  Santo .— 
The  Campo  Santo,  the  royal  cemetery,  will  be 
erected  near  the  Cathedral  (Dom)  of  Berlin, 
Its  four  walls  have  a length  of  180  feet  each. 
On  the  first  and  second  are  represented  the 
life  and  deeds  of  the  Saviour;  on  the  third 
those  of  the  apostles — their  speaking  with  the 
tongues  of  the  spirit.  The  fourth  wall,  here 
also,  is  destined  for  the  myth  of  futurity. 
Each  wall  will  have  five  principal  paintings; 
above  each  an  appropriate  medallion.  Beneath 
the  great  pictures  runs  a frieze,  representing  the 
works  of  Christian  charity.  Of  the  five  paint- 
ings of  each  wall,  that  in  the  middle  is  tht 
principal  one,  those  on  the  sides  representing 
a figure  or  group  of  a more  plastic  character 
some  of  them  being  representations  of  th< 
blessings  mentioned  in  the  “ Sermon  on  tht 
mount.”  The  main  picture  of  the  fourth  wal 
represents  “The  Last  Judgment.”  Onthe  right 
“ The  Fall  of  the  Evil  Ones.”  All  demons  anc 
dark  powers  are  striving  here  — evil  break: 
upon  Babel.  Over  it,  in  the  medallion — He 
on  high ! who,  gloomily  and  hesitatingly 
still  ordains  accomplishment — the  unavoidable 
Quiet,  elevation,  and  simplicity  tower  ove 
these  conceptions, — a quiet  most  seizing  ant 
absorbing.  The  second  side’s  picture  o 
the  fourth  wall  represents  the  four  horsemei 
of  the  Apocalypse,  whose  hoofs  rage  over  th 
nations,  trampling  down  everything.  Under 
neath  are  the  people  writhing  in  despair.  1 
gigantic  stir  and  impulse  pervades  these  deli 
neations.  The  medallion  above  represents  th 
avenging  angels,  who  pour  out  the  cups  Oj 
wrath,  even  into  the  sun,  which  become: 
eclipsed.  The  cartoons  of  the  four  ragitij 
horsemen  were  completed  by  Cornelius  a 
Rome  some  years  ago,  and  all  has  been  as  h 
foresaw.  He  said  lately  to  a friend  ( Emm 
Niendorf ) — “ All  this  must  break  over  th 
nations,  that  they  become  purified.” 


“ SHALL  WE  KEEP  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE  ? ” 

An  able,  and  it  appears  a well  knowrj 
though  anonymous,  writer,  under  the  title  e 
Denarius,  formally  puts  this  question  to  th 
public  vote  in  a brochure  wherein  he  himsel 
pleads  strongly  in  the  affirmative.  “ Shall  w 
keep  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  have  riding  an<j 
walking  in  all  weathers  among  flower* 
fountains,  and  sculpture?”  That  is  the  taking 
title  of  the  pamphlet,  and  in  itself  it  deprecate 
all  denial.  And  although  it  would  be  a fine  ide 
certainly  that  so  extraordinary  an  edific 
should  perish  with  the  unparalleled  object  t 
carry  out  which  it  was  called  into  existence 
and  thus  in  history  be  indissolubly  and  ex 
clusively  associated  with  that  object  alone 
knowing  no  decay  or  disaster,  still  we  shoul 
deeply  regret  that  a building  so  great  and  s> 
capable  of  useful  appropriation,  either  as 
winter  garden,  as  first  suggested  in  our  ow 
columns  indeed,  or  otherwise,  even  as  a mer 
sheltered  riding-ground,  should  at  once  b 
cleared  away. 

Denarius  calculates  that  an  annual  revenu 
of  14,000/.,  on  a moderate  estimate,  would  b 
realised  by  small  charges  of  admission,  sue 
as  one  penny  each  for  foot,  and  one  shillin: 
each  for  equestrian,  promenaders,  and  would  h 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  edifice  in  repais 
Occasionally,  he  suggests,  there  might  t 
fetes,  horticultural,  floral,  agricultural,  c 
others,  during  which  higher  rates  might  b 
charged.  The  maintenance  of  the  building 
moreover,  would  secure  the  establishment  < 
similar  exhibitions  for  the  future ; and  he  rf 
minds  us  that  there  will  be  a surplus  in  th 
hands  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners  ( 
about  140,000/.  at  the  close  of  the  preset' 
Exhibition.  At  the  same  time  he  warns  th 
public,  that,  uuless  they  make  their  wishei 
on  the  subject  known  most  emphatically 
before  the  close  of  the  present  session,  “ Thl 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  holds  th 
warrant  (for  its  removal),  and  when  we  re 
member  the  firmness  with  which  he  exactec 
as  a public  guardian,  the  scrupulous  observant 
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•of  every  form  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
site,  no  hopes  can  be  entertained  that  he  will 
not  insist  on  the  speedy  and  immediate  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  of  removal.”  We  fully 
-concur  in  the  recommended  application. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Devonport. — St.  James’s  Church,  Morice 
Town,  was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  26th  July, 
1849.  The  building,  which  was  designed  by, 
and  has  been  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of,  Mr.  J.P.  St.Aubyn,  of  Furnival’s-inn,  archi- 
tect, is  in  the  decorated  style,  and  consists  of 
a nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with  tower  and 
spire  at  the  south-western  angle.  Its  length, 
including  chancel,  is  116  feet;  breadth,  5 7 feet; 
affording  accommodation  to  720  adults  and 
364  children.  The  tower  and  spire  are  150 
feet  high.  The  windows  are  of  bath  stone. 
All  the  external  designs  and  quoins  are  in 
Bath  stone,  and  the  walls  of  rubble  lime  stone. 
The  clerestory  walls  have  been  constructed  on 
a double  tier  of  richly  moulded  arches  and 
columns.  The  roof,  of  fir,  is  an  open  one:  the 
timbers  have  been  stained  and  varnished,  to 
imitate  oak.  It  is  boarded  and  covered  with 
slate.  The  flooring  of  the  aisles  and  chancel 
is  formed  of  Hey  wood’s  6- inch  black  and  red 
tile.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  May.  This 
is  the  second  newly-erected  church  within  the 
borough  of  Devonport  consecrated  during  the 
last  three  months,  and  a third  is  in  course  of 
erection  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
town,  the  sites  for  all  which,  together  with  that 
for  a proposed  fourth  building  in  the  south- 
eastern district,  have  been  presented  by  the 
trustees  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart. 

Portsmouth. — St.  Jude’s  Church,  near  South- 
sea  Common,  was  consecrated  week  before  last. 
The  church  is  of  flint,  with  a tower  and  a 
light  spire.  It  has  been  erected  at  nearly  the 
sole  expense  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Owen. 

Maidstone. — The  County  Assembly  Rooms 
are  in  the  market  for  sale  next  month.  The 
propriety  of  purchasing  them  in  order  to  con- 
vert them  into  club  chambers  for  the  middling 
•classes,  or  a model  lodging-house  for  the 
poor,  has  been  suggested.  Either  speculation, 
if  conducted  with  spirit  and  liberality,  would 

probably  be  remunerative. A monument 

lias  just  been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of 
All  Saints,  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.- Col.  Have- 
lock, of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  and  some 
of  his  comrades,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates,  who  were  killed  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Punjab.  It  is  of  white  marble,  in  an 
arch  of  Caen  stone,  resting  on  a base  of  same 
material,  it  was  executed  by  Westmacott. 

Lamborne  Woodlands. — The  Maidstone  Ga- 
zette states  that  in  consequence  of  the  dilapi- 
dated and  very  insecure  state  of  the  church  of 
Lamborne  'Woodlands,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  erect  a new  church,  and  to  shore  up 
the  old  one  for  present  use.  In  this  emergency 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  (to  bear 
the  name  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin)  was  laid  on 
the  27th  ult.  The  church  is  to  be  middle 
pointed,  and  will  consist  of  a nave,  chancel, 
north  aisle,  an  octagonal  bell  turret  sur- 
mounted by  stone  spire,  a south  porch,  and  a 
vestry.  The  dimensions  are — length  of  the 
nave,  45  feet,  width,  18  feet;  aisle,  length,  45 
feet,  width,  8 feet;  chancel,  28  feet  long  by  15 
feet  wide;  height  to  ridge  of  roof,  34  feet,  and 
to  top  of  bell  turret,  54  feet.  It  is  calculated 
to  hold  220  persons.  The  materials  are  faced 
flint,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Mr.  Talbot 
Bury,  of  Welbeck-street,  London,  was  the 
architect. 

Great  Grimsby. — A railway  hotel  has  lately 
been  completed  for  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  at 
Great  Grimsby,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  building 
is  in  the  Italian  style : the  fronts  are  of  red 
brickwork,  relieved  by  moulded  white  brick 
windowdressings,  strings,  cornices,  and  quoins. 
The  hotel  contains  a large  coffee-room,  com- 
mercial and  smoking  rooms,  five  additional 
sitting-rooms,  thirty-eight  bed- rooms,  kit- 
chens, &c.  The  coals  are  lifted  by  machinery 
to  the  upper  floors  : an  artesian  well  supplies 
: abundance  of  water.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
. building  was  6,500/.,  which  sum  includes 
■ grates,  bell-hanging,  and  chimney-pieces.  The 
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architects  were  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Williams, 
of  Liverpool.  The  hotel  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Longhurst,  of  London. 

Brocklesby  Hall. — The  Earl  of  Yarborough 
has  lately  added  a conservatory,  60  feet  long, 
to  Brocklesby  Hall,  his  seat  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  facade  is  of  stone,  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  house  : the  sashes  are  glazed 
with  plate  glass  : the  floor  is  of  encaustic  tiles 
and  diamond  flagging  : the  interior  is  heated 
by  hot-water  pipes.  The  building  cost  1,200/. 
and  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  last- 
named  architects. 

Sherborne. — An  examination  of  the  tower  of 
Sherborne  Church  has  been  made  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Carpenter,  with  Mr.  Grimsdell, 
builder,  recommended  by  Mr.  Peto,  M.P. 
The  tower,  it  is  said,  was  found  to  be  in  a 
deplorable  state,  and  trusses  were  at  once 
ordered  to  be  put  up  under  each  of  the  arches. 
After  the  timbers  are  erected,  a more  minute 
examination  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Grimsdell, 
whose  report  will  decide  the  future  proceedings 
of  the  committee. 

Weymouth. — The  Esplanade  is  being  ex- 
tended to  the  end  of  Greenhill,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  complete  it  this  summer.  The 
breakwater  advances  1,200  tons  a-day.  The 
stageing  has  been  carried  out  1,150  feet  from 
the  shore,  and  the  deposit  of  stone  about  1,100 
feet.  There  are  800  convicts  employed  in  the 
labour  of  getting  the  stone  out  of  the  quarries 
and  placing  it  upon  the  railroad  formed  for  its 
conveyance  down  to  the  breakwater.  Michell’s 
pile  system  is  introduced. 

Stafford. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  county 
gaol  there  were  six  tenders  : that  of  Messrs. 
A.  and  G.  Holme,  of  Liverpool,  was  accepted  : 
amount,  13,628/.  The  works  have  already 
been  commenced.  The  building  is  to  be 
covered  in  by  Christmas,  and  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  1st  June,  1852. 

Wolverhampton. — The  council  have  resolved 
“That  the  Markets’  Committee  be  authorised 
to  accept  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  Lilley  for  the 
builders’  work  of  the  New  Market-hall,  at 
6,966/. ; and  that  of  Mr.  Hayward  for  the 
ironwork,  at  1,849/. ; and  that  the  committee 
be  authorised  to  carry  out  the  same  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson.” 

Liverpool. — A dispute  exists  between  the 
Liverpool  cabinet-makers  and  the  men  in  their 
employ,  as  to  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
which  the  latter  should  work — the  men  con- 
tending that  sixty  hours  are  ample,  and  the 
masters  wanting  one  or  two  more.  The  mas- 
ters, it  is  said,  have  combined  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  men,  and  the  workmen  in  two 
extensive  workshops  have  left  their  employ- 
ment, and  in  most  of  the  other  establishments 
notice  was  lately  given  to  the  men  employed  to 

leave  their  work. “Smoke cmibe  consumed,” 

says  the  Liverpool  Times. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Health  Committee,  on  Thursday  week,  a 
lengthy  report  was  read  from  Mr.  Perkes, 
engineer,  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of 
smoke.  Mr.  Perkes  said  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  late  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, he  had  made  various  inquiries  through- 
out the  country,  had  inspected  marine  and 
land  engines  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  facts  which  he  had  gained  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  evil  could  be  cured, 
while  the  proprietors  of  the  chimneys  would 
be  considerable  gainers,  and  the  public  saved 
from  a most  vexatious  nuisance.  He  alluded 
particularly  to  an  apparatus  now  in  operation 
in  Manchester,  in  one  of  the  largest  twist-mills 
in  that  town,  and  which  succeeded  perfectly  in 
consuming  the  smoke.  The  principle  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  presence  of  two  furnaces, 
the  smoke  being  disposed  of  by  alternate 
firing.  This  was  the  best  adaptation  he  had 
seen  for  land  engines,  while  for  marine  pur- 
poses he  recommended  an  apparatus  like  that 
on  board  the  Thames  steamer  Ariel.  It  was 
arranged  that  a deputation  should  visit  Man- 
chester, to  inspect  the  apparatus  first  alluded 
to,  before  adopting  it  at  the  Pierhead  Baths. 

Lynn.—  The  building  mama  seems  to  be 
raging  just  now  at  Lynn.  Every  vacant  piece 
of  ground  is  eagerly  seized  on  and  covered 
with  houses,  and  although  great  numbers  re- 
main unlet,  there  seems  to  be  no  abatement  in 
i the  energy  with  which  fresh  ones  are  erected. 
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It  is  said  that,  with  those  in  course  of  building, 
there  arc  not  fewer  than  400  empty  houses  in 
Lynn. 

Hulme  (Manchester). — The  foundation  stone 
of  a new  church  was  laid  here  on  Monday 
week.  The  plans  have  been  designed  by  Mi. 
G.  H.  Shellard,  of  Manchester,  architect,  in 
the  perpendicular  Gothic  style.  The  exterior 
of  the  walls  is  to  be  entirely  of  6tone.  The 
dimensions  of  the  nave  will  be  70  ft.  by  50  ft. 
9 in.,  and  46  ft.  in  height;  and  those  of  the 
chancel  20  ft.  6 in.  by  23  ft.  The  nave  will  be 
separated  from  the  side  aisles  by  five  arches 
on  each  side,  which  will  support  the  roof  of 
the  galleries.  There  will  be  galleries  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  and  at  the  west  end. 
The  ground  floor  and  these  galleries  together 
will  afford  accommodation  for  1,010  persons, 
and  of  this  572  sittings  have  been  set  apart  as 
free.  At  the  west  end  there  will  be  a square 
tower,  21  ft.  by  21  ft.  and  84  ft.  in  height.  This 
tower  will  be  quite  plain,  having  buttresses  at 
the  corners  and  battlements  at  the  top,  but 
without  pinnacles.  The  north  side,  or  front  of 
the  edifice,  will  face  City-road,  and  will  be 
pierced  with  five  large  traceried  and  mullioned 
windows  between  buttresses.  The  clerestory 
of  the  nave  will  be  filled  with  five  smaller  win- 
dows of  corresponding  character.  The  east  end 
of  the  chancel  will  be  filled  up  with  a large  win- 
dow, divided  by  four  mullions,  with  enriched 
traceried  head  of  characteristic  form.  The  walls 
are  throughout  finished  with  a plain  parapet  and 
moulded  cornice.  The  clerestory  is  supported 
upon  four  polished  stone  pillars  on  each  side, 
with  moulded  arches,  separating  the  nave  and 
aisles.  The  roofs  will  be  open,  the  trusses- and 
ribs  ornamented  with  traceried  panels.  The 
gallery  fronts,  and  the  doors,  roofs,  pews,  and 
other  woodwork,  will  be  stained  dark,  to  imi- 
tate old  oak. 

Boroughbridge. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church  was  laid  here  on  12th  inst.  The 
proposed  church  will  be  middle-pointed,  and 
will  contain  accommodation  for  about  505, 
346  free.  The  estimated  cost,  including  burial 
ground  and  site  for  parsonage,  amounts  to 
2,100/.,  of  which  1,624/.  has  been  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  mcluding  a grant  of 
180/.  by  the  London  Incorporated  Society. 
Messrs.  Mallinson  and  Healy,  of  Bradford,  are 
the  architects;  and  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Ga- 
tenby  the  contractors. 

Grantham. — At  a meeting  of  the  gas  com- 
pany here  lately,  it  was  stated  that  since  the 
present  price  (7s.  6d.)  was  fixed,  the  dividends 
have  generally  been  seven  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  consumption  of  gas  is  on  the  increase,  so 
that  it  was  proposed  to  lower  the  price,  and 
extend  the  works.  An  extension  of  the  works 
was  agreed  on. 

Carlisle. — A few  days  ago,  says  the  local 
Journal,  the  workmen  engaged  in  excavating 
the  foundations  of  a new  house  now  being 
erected  by  Miss  Carruthers,  of  Stanwix,  dis- 
covered two  ancient  walled  wells,  much  worn 
with  use,  about  seven  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. They  were  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and 
covered  over  with  troughs.  A quantity  of  red 
and  buff-coloured  Roman  pottery,  two  corn 
grindstones,  and  an  iron  spear  head  were 
turned  up.  The  grindstones  are  formed  of  a 
black  porous  substance  resembling  slag,  and 
are  evidently  of  artificial  composition  pro- 
bably brought  by  the  soldiers  from  Italy. 
Another  well,  in  which  were  found  some  coins 
and  a beautiful  blue  cameo  set  in  silver,  was 
discovered  when  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Far- 
rar’s house  was  laid— making  three  wells 
within  the  space  of  40  feet.  Their  site,  it  may 
be  explained,  is  close  to  one  of  the  principal 
stations  on  the  Roman  wall. 

Glasgow.— A public  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday  week  in  the  Burgh  Court  Hall  An- 
derston,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  public  baths  in  the 
district.  A committee  was  appointed  to  carry, 
if  possible,  into  immediate  effect,  the  una- 
nimous resolutions  adopted  in  favour  of  the 
project.  A working  man  in  the  meeting  took 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  that  the  funds 
formerly  subscribed  for  public  baths  in  Glas- 
gow were  lying  in  the  bank  unapplied,  and 
stated  his  belief  that  some  portion  of  them 
might  be  obtained  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the 
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Anderston  baths.  The  whole  expense  is  esti- 
mated not  to  exceed  150/. 

Miscellaneous. — Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son, 
bell-founder6,  Loughborough,  have  received  an 
order  to  take  down  and  recast  the  fifteen  bells 
in  the  tower  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

Lord  Ward  has  accepted  the  presidency 

of  the  Worcester  School  of  Design. The 

new  workhouse,  for  Merthyr  is,  we  hear,  at  last 
contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Norris, 

of  Cardiff. The  Belfast  Gas  Company  have 

laid  down  mains  in  Victoria-street  and  Corpo- 
ration-street, to  meet  the  wants  of  that  rapidly- 
extending  portion  of  Belfast. It  is  pro- 

posed to  erect  a new  public  building  at  Has- 

jingden. The  first  stone  of  a new  school- 

house,  at  Hilltop,  Lingard’s,  chapelry  of  Slaith- 
waite,  near  Huddersfield,  was  laid  on  Whit- 
Tuesday : it  is  intended  to  accommodate  200 

children. The  contract  for  the  erection  of 

gas  works  at  Droylsden  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Moore,  of  Manchester,  for  392/. ; and 
that  for  gasometer,  retorts,  and  other  iron 
work,  to  Mr.  Glasgow,  of  Manchester,  for 

500/. A new  parish  school  was  opened  at 

Falkland  (N.  B.)  on  Thursday  week. It  is 

stated  that  a large  number  of  the  best  and 
most  experienced  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
extensive  slate-quarries  in  North  Wales  are 
preparing  to  emigrate,  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  to  the  United  States.  The  rate  of 
payment  in  the  American  quarries,  it  is  said, 
is  nearly  three  times  greater  than  the  amount 
which  can  be  realised  in  the  Welsh  workings. 
Several  instances  have  recently  occurred  where 
men  who  left  their  native  land  deeply  involved 
in  debt  have  been  enabled  to  remit  the  amount 
of  their  debts  in  full. 


LIGHTING  THE  STAGE.— NEW  THEATRE 
IN  PARIS. 

The  seeds  sown  by  The  Builder  ger- 
minate. 

A singular  edifice  has  silently  sprung  up 
in  one  of  the  least  frequented  streets  in  Paris, 
and  is  thus  described  by  Galignani .- — “ It  is  a 
large  theatre,  externally  in  the  Ionic  style,  ca- 
pable of  containing  3,000  persons.  The  por- 
tion of  the  house  intended  for  the  public  is  a 
large  elliptical  vaulted  hall,  12G  feet  by  G6  in 
surface,  and  about  55  in  altitude,  with  a 
ground  floor,  gallery,  and  two  upper  ones,  for 
spectators.  The  stage,  situated  in  a semi-cir- 
cular recess  at  the  extremity  of  the  transverse 
axis,  encroaches  upon  the  pit  in  a circular 
curve,  so  that  the  whole  stage  may  be  said  to 
form  a circle.  The  orchestra,  instead  of  being 
placed  between  the  spectators  and  the  actors, 
is  situated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  recess 
aforesaid,  and  is  invisible  to  the  public,  though 
visible  to  the  director  of  the  band,  who  is 
seated  in  front  of  the  stage,  where  the  prompter 
generally  sits.  Besides  this  band,  a second 
one,  equally  invisible  to  the  public,  may  oc- 
cupy a circular  gallery  surmounting  the  lustre, 
accessible  by  a winding  staircase  descending 
between  iron  bars  from  the  vaulted  ceiling  of 
the  house  in  the  boldest  way  imaginable.  This 
second  orchestra  is  calculated  to  produce  sin- 
gular acoustic  effects,  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  musical  and  theatrical  world. 

The  stage  is  raised  6 feet  above  the  pit : the 
space  allotted  to  representation  is  30  feet  broad 
and  48  feet  deep.  But  the  most  singular  part 
of  M.  Barthelemy’s  contrivances  consists  in 
his  curtains  and  back  scenes,  which,  owing  to 
the  form  adopted  for  the  stage,  are  curvilinear 
also ; notwithstanding  which,  by  means  of 
cylinders  of  a peculiar  construction,  they  are 
made  to  rise  or  drop  as  if  they  were  flat.  He 
has,  moreover,  introduced  transparent  as  well 
as  opaque  scenes,  so  that  extraordinary  effects 
of  perspective  and  distance  are  produced  by 
different  strata  of  gauze  intercepting  the  view. 
\ ertical  as  well  as  horizontal  cylinders  are 
used ; and  the  powerful  illusions  created  by 
the  simultaneous  rolling  and  unrolling  of 
partly  opaque  and  partly  transparent  scenery 
leave  those  of  ordinary  theatres  far  behind. 
These  contrivances  have,  of  course,  called  for 
important  modifications  in  the  system  of  light- 
ing both  the  house  and  the  stage.  There  are 
no  footlights,  and  the  whole  space  is  illu- 
minated from  above  by  an  ingenious  combi- 


nation of  reflectors.  The  house  is,  besides,  so 
constructed  that  theatrical  representations  may- 
be given  by  the  sole  aid  of  daylight,  transmitted 
through  panes  of  coloured  glass.” 

By  reference  to  Vol.  V.  of  The  Builder, 
p.  281,  article  on  “Scenery  and  Decoration  of 
Theatres — Lighting  the  Stage,”  it  will  be 
found  that  the  idea  of  lighting  the  stage  ex- 
clusively from  above  was  suggested  by  our- 
selves in  1847,  on  the  basis  of  experiments 
actually  and  successfully  made  some  years 
before  in  a provincial  theatre  in  Scotland  ; and 
that  the  substitution  of  dioramic  for  ordinary 
scenery  formed  part  of  the  entire  scheme. 
Since,  an  improved  mode  of  lighting  was  tried 
in  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  with  brilliant  effect 
and  success,  by  aid  of  the  electric  light,  as  we 
noted  at  the  time. 


French  Plays. — Madlle.  Rachel,  at  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  is  delighting  every  lover 
of  fine  acting.  For  purity  and  elevation  of 
style,  high  finish,  and  power  of  expressing  the 
most  subtle  emotions,  this  great  actress  stands 
alone. 

Wild  Estimating. — Will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  insert  in  The  Builder  the  follow- 
ing amounts  of  tenders  received  for  finishing 
eight  houses,  in  Hammersmith,  New-road,  for 
Mr.  J.  A.  Jones : — 


Cooper  and  Bottomly  . . 

..  .£898 

0 

0 

Emming  and'Wilson  . . . , 

...  791 

10 

0 

Brittain  

, G73 

17 

0 

Cowland 

...  650 

0 

0 

Jacob  

. ..  649 

0 

0 

Gell 

. ..  470 

0 

0 

—John  Thomas,  Surveyor  to  the  works. 


TOMB  OF  GUGLIELMO  DI  CASTELBARCO, 
VERONA. 

Annexed  is  a view  of  the  tomb  of  Gug- 
lielmo  di  Castelbarco, which  is  constructed  over 
a gateway  beside  the  Church  of  S.  Anastasia,, 
in  Verona.  It  has  considerable  elegance,  and, 
as  a piece  of  masonry,  is  very  remarkable.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1284. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  BILL  AND 
THE  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  this  Bill 
was  before  Parliament,  a deputation  from  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  waited  upon 
Lord  Seymour,  to  explain  the  views  of  a com- 
mittee of  that  body,  as  embodied  in  a report.. 
His  lordship  received  the  deputation  cour- 
teously, and,  in  order  to  fortify  himself  with 
opinions  on  the  subject,  suggested  that  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members  should  be 
held,  to  consider  further  that  report,  prepara- 
tory to  the  introduction  of  a fresh  amended 
Bill.  On  Thursday,  19th,  a special  general 
meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  institute  j 
but,  although  a circular  had  been  sent  to  every 
member,  and  ample  notice  given,  there  were 
not  twenty  members  present.  Mr.  Hardwick, 
R.A.,  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  committee’s  report,  and  the  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  Bill,  section  by  section. 
The  intended  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
met  with  general  approval,  as  a great  im- 
provement on  the  present  system ; and  there 
was  an  animated  discussion  on  the  question, 
whether  it  was  expedient  that  the  pre- 
siding judge  should  be  a barrister,  with  an 
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CARVED  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FROM  SOMERLEYTON  IIALL. 


architect  as  his  assessor,  or  vice  versd.  The 
committee  had  left  that  question  open,  but  a 
motion  being  made  by  Mr.  Fowler,  in  favour 
of  a legal  officer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  it 
was  supported  by  several  members,  who 
pointed  out  what  they  thought  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  an  arrangement.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Roberts,  to 
the  effect  that  the  report  should  be  left  as  it 
originally  stood,  without  pledging  the  Insti- 
tute to  either  view ; but  on  being  put  to  the 
vote  the  original  motion  was  carried  by  six 
votes  to  three.  The  general  principle  of  re- 
lieving the  district  surveyors  from  responsi- 
bility as  to  the  internal  construction  of  private 
buildings,  leaving  that  responsibility  with  the 
parties  employed  in  their  construction,  was 
unanimously  affirmed ; as  also  was  that  part  of 
the  report  which  deprecated  any  change  in  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  surveyors.  The  report, 
indeed,  was  adopted  with  few  essential  altera- 
tions. The  parties  present  did  not  separate  till 
half-past  eleven  o’clock. 

The  meeting  cannot  be  construed  as  repre- 
senting the  profession. 


CARVED  CHIMNEY-PIECE  AT  SOMER- 
LEYTON HALL. 

In  our  account  of  Mr.  Peto’s  residence, 
Somerleyton  Hall,*  we  mentioned  the  carved 
stone  chimney-piece  in  tlv?  dining-hall,  and 
promised  a view  of  it.  This  we  now  give.  It 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  and  includes  two  figures  personifying 
Summer  and  Winter. 


PARIS. 

A strange  accident  has  occurred  in  the 
Quartier  de  Montmartre,  not  one  of  the 
meanest  of  the  French  capital.  A journey- 
man had  imprudently  thrown  the  match  for 
lighting  his  cigar  in  the  drain  of  a commodity 
situate  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  house,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  pestilential  gas  there  con- 
gregated was  so  great  that  an  explosion 
ensued  which  shattered  the  drain  to  pieces  and 
wounded  the  man.  Future  ages  will  not 
believe,  that  a sensible  race  of  men  could 
have  lived  in  dwellings  thus  circumstanced.  I 

* See  p.  355. 


It  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the  space  lately 

cleared  between  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Louvre 
a new  district  of  houses  built  after  an  uniform 
plan,  with  a wide  central  street,  affording  a 
perspective  view  of  the  two  monuments,  whose 
axes,  however,  are  not  in  a straight  line.  The 
example  of  Brussels  is  cited,  where  Govern- 
ment created  a new  district  around  the  park  in 
clearing  the  spot  of  cumbersome  buildings  and 
laying  down  a clear  plan  for  the  new  con- 
struction. In  Paris  a similar  experiment  has 
been  tried  of  late  with  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  and  has  been  equally 
successful.  But  in  thus  strengthening  (architec- 
turally) the  positive  pole  of  social  life,  the  other 
extremity,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  claim  atten- 
tion, lest  a disturbance  of  polarity  might  ensue. 

There  exists  in  the  vast  collection  of  the 

“Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,”  in  Paris,  a 
very  heavy  and  cumbersome  carriage  with  three 
wheels,  on  which  an  equally  heavy  boiler  is 
placed,  which,  by  the  means  of  a piston  moved 
by  coarse  machinery,  moves  the  fore- wheel 
and  puts  the  curricle  into  motion.  This 
machine,  destined  to  drive  on  the  ordinary 
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road,  has  been  constructed  at  the  cost  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  by  the  French  engineer, 
M.  Cugnot,  in  1770.  It  is  moreover  asserted, 
that  this  machine  was  put  to  work  at  the 
Arsenal  of  Paris,  and  acquired  such  an  im- 
petus, that  it  had  run  down  one  of  the  walls 
of  that  establishment.  As  the  conservator  of 
the  above  collection.  Colonel  Morin  is  prepa- 
ring the  catalogue:  he  has  found  several  docu- 
ments, interesting  for  elucidating  the  history 
of  steam  power  in  France  : one  of  these 
documents  states  that  it  was  a Swiss  officer, 
M.  Planta,  who  first  submitted  the  discovery 
to  Choiseul.  At  any  rate,  a practical  experi- 
ment on  steam  power  is  thus  vindicated  for 
France,  and  the  press  of  that  country  are  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  nation  had  not  been  taken 
up  by  wars  and  revolutions,  it  would  have 
been  on  French  roads  that  steam  would  have 
been  first  put  in  action. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  electric  light  has  been  tried  at  the 
station  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  at  Lime -street,  Liverpool.  The 
other  lights  were  all  put  out,  and  a 
small  electric  machine  is  said  to  have  suffi- 
ciently illuminated  the  whole  station. The 

plant  of  the  Great  Northern  is  said  to  be  at 
length  definitively  fixed  to  be  at  Doncaster. 
Plans  for  the  extensive  buildings  in  con- 
nection with  it  are  to  be  out  immediately.  At 
least  500  men  and  200  boys  will  be  employed 
in  the  plant.  This  same  plant  was  promised 
to  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  it  appears,  as  an  in- 
ducement: for  them  to  support  the  Great 
Northern  in  preference  to  the  Cambridge  and 

Lincoln  line. On  Whit  Monday,  at  the 

Euston-square  terminus,  there  were  as  many 
as  twenty  excursionist  trains  from  the  various 
towns  and  largely  populated  districts  on  the 
main  and  branch  lines  from  Oxford,  Northamp- 
ton, Rugby,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  The  fare  for  a 
third  class  with  a return  ticket  from  Liverpool 
was  20s.,  considerably  more  than  single  fare, 
as  usual  in  so  many  excursions  by  rail.  The 
fares  on  shorter  trips  were  proportion- 
ate. On  the  Great  Western  the  Exhibition 
trains  were  well  filled.  Early  in  the  day  a 
heavy  one  arrived  from  Bristol  and  Bath,  the 
passengers  being  charged  but  6s.  for  the 
double  journey.  The  Great  Northern  brought 
up  a fair  portion  of  visitors  from  Yorkshire 
and  more  northern  districts,  London  being 
reached  from  York  with  a return  ticket  for 
18s.  Gd.  third  class.  By  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties line,  trains  from  Colchester,  Peterbo- 
rough, Ely,  Norwich,  and.  Yarmouth,  brought 
several  thousands  to  the  metropolis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Dover,  Ramsgate,  and  other 

towns  reached  by  the  South-Eastern  line. 

Since  the  introduction  of  railways,  an  influx  of 
visiters  such  as  that  from  this  last  whitsuntide 
was  never  witnessed,  although  it  is  evident 
that  the  fear  of  a still  greater  influx  prevented 
the  rush  of  thousands  more,  who  will  spread 
their  excursion  visits  over  the  course  of  the 
whole  summer,  in  a leisurely  but  continuous 
stream,  turned  off  or  on  just  as  the  directing 
turncocks  who  fix  excursion  fares  put  on  the 
screw,  more  or  less,  in  the  vain  hope  of  in- 
creased benefit  by  a diminished  stream,  or  in 
the  hope,  less  vain,  of  increased  benefit  by  a 
contrary  process. The  facilities  for  travel- 

ling offered  at  this  season  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  Company,  in  the  way  of  special 
trains  and  return  tickets,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  third-class  return-tickets,  at  Par- 
liamentary fares,  are  issued  by  every  Saturday 
evening’s  mail-train  from  London,  available 
for  the  return  journey  by  the  up-mail  on  Sun- 
day night,  or  the  first  train  on  Monday  morn- 
ing; that  first  and  second-class  return-tickets 
to  London  are  available  by  any  train  up  to 
the  Saturday  night  following  the  day  of  issue  ; 
special  trains  every  Monday  morning  (at  very 
low  fares),  due  in  London  about  noon,  tickets 
available  for  the  return  journey  by  7 a.  m. 
train  any  day  up  to  and  including  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  ; special  trains  provided  for  clubs 
guaranteeing  250  passengers ; first  and  second 
class  return-tickets  for  London,  available  for 
the  down  mail-train  only  of  the  same  day,  issued 


on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  re- 
duced rates  ; tickets  for  Yarmouth  and  Lowes- 
toft issued  at  single  fare  every  Friday,  Satur- 
day, and  Sunday,  available  for  return  journey 
by  any  train  up  to  and  including  the  follow- 
ing Thursday.  The  foregoing  are  exclusive  of 
various  arrangements  on  the  local  branches, 
and  also  of  the  excursion  train  to  Cambridge 
every  Sunday. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  FURNITURE 
IN  THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  Times,  of  last  week,  in  taking  a survey 
of  the  furniture  department  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  drawing  a comparison  between 
Foreign  and  British  articles,  with  a kind 
parental  feeling  advises  our  upholsterers  to 
study  the  productions  of  the  former,  because 
of.  their  superior  artistic  and  utilitarian 
qualities.  Now,  as  this  advice  is,  no  doubt, 
meant  as  much  for  the  artist  whom  the  manu- 
facturer employs,  as  the  manufacturer,  and,  as 
I am  somewhat  connected  with  them,  I am 
very  anxious  to  profit  by  these  very  good- 
natured  suggestions ; for  I need  not  tell  you 
that  artists  have  never  done  studying,  and 
that  therefore  I am  very  willing  to  learn.  But 
it  happens  that  the  Times  directly  afterwards, 
and  in  its  usual  masterly  style,  cuts  the  Aus- 
trian furniture  all  to  pieces  : — the  bed  never 
could  1)3  slept  in,  the  chairs  are  almost  im- 
movable, and  under  the  tables  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  smuggle  one’s  legs  : the  bookcase 
is  a cathedral  in  miniature  ; and  thus  severely 
criticising  these  contributions,  unfortunately 
concludes  without  giving  our  countrymen  the 
slightest  idea  where  to  direct  their  eager  steps 
to  find  those  excellent  studies  which  the  critic 
considers  them  to  stand  so  much  in  need  of. 
Under  these  circumstances  I address  myself 
to  you  as  an  acknowledged  friend  to  the 
manufacturer  and  artist,  if  possible  to  assist 
them.  The  Austrian  furniture  having  been, 
when  the  Exhibition  first  opened,  set  down  as 
the  very  best  thing  the  Continent  contri- 
buted, but  proving  now,  according  to  the 
Times,  unworthy  of  imitation,  leaves  nothing 
but  the  specimens  from  other  states  as  worthy 
examples — so  one  must  naturally  conclude ; — 
but  as  the  lion  of  the  exposition  has  turned 
out  such  a distorted  creature,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  remaining  feline  tribe? — 
nothing  at  all ! With  the  exception  of  the  side- 
board from  Paris,  to  hold  which,  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a 
bouse  expressly,  and  which  does  not  at  all  agree 
with  utilitarian  principles,  although  in  other 
respects  a most  creditable  production ; or,  j 
with  the  exception  of  some  cabinets,  with  ex- 
ceedingly minute  detail,  and  with  exquisite  ivory  ! 
carvings,  and  one  or  two  things  from  Russia,  1 
there-  is  not  a foreign  article  of  the  description  1 
in  question  that  could  give  our  upholsterers  a ! 
single  new  idea,  or  help  to  raise  the  mind  of 
the  artist  or  artizan  employed  by  them.  It  is 
a fact  of  which  the  public  at  large  is  becoming 
daily  more  sensible,  that  the  British  furniture 
department  is  infinitely  more  elegant  than  the 
foreign.  The  English  are  full  a generation  in 
advance  of  the  German  States,  as  far  as  ele- 
gance, variety  of  design,  and  regard  for  the 
great  principle  which  enjoins  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect  with  the  least  possible  labour  is 
concerned.  It  is  true  that  we  have  our  share 
of  monstrosities  conjointly  with  the  Prussians, 
the  Wurtenbergers,  and  the  Swiss,  for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  apologize;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  English  upholsterers  have  made 
extraordinary  advances  within  these  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  which  the  present  Exposition  is 
calculated  to  prove  to  ali  those  who  can  re- 
member the  character  of  household  furniture 
of  a previous  time.  Stove-makers  come  out 
well,  too,  and  will  soon  be  equal  to  the  French 
in  whatever  these  may  yet  be  superior. 

No  other  party  having  taken  up  the  subject, 
which  is  really  a serious  one,  considering  the 
quantity  of  household  furniture  brought  over 
and  sold  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  I have 
reluctantly  clutched  the  gauntlet;  but,  sir,  it  is 
scarcely,  earnestly  speaking,  a question  for  an 
artist;  for,  in  most  instances,  manufacturers  de- 
rive their  designs  from  carvers,  working  cabi- 
net makers,  ditto  upholsterers,  ditto  chair- 


makers,  and  from  all  sorts  of  persons  who 
have  dabbled  in  drawing;  or  when  the  edu- 
cated artist  is  employed  he  has  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  his  design  murdered  by  inju- 
dicious alterations,  through  a disregard  of  his 
superintendence — or  in  consequence  of  the 
lowest  estimate  for  executing  the  parts  deter- 
mining the  workman,  regardless  of  requisite 
abilities.  Better  times,  I trust,  are  coming,  to 
which  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  the  Industry 
of  all  Nations  will  not  a little  conduce — but 
we  must  wait  a little  longer.  jE'sthetical  edu- 
cation must  make  itself  felt  with  the  master, 
as  it  will  certainly  do  with  the  working-  man. 

H.  Whitaker. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

Thinking  that  some  things,  though  very 
distressing,  ought  to  be  discussed,  a pro- 
fessional man  who  attended  at  the  meeting  in 
Lyon’s  Inn  Hall  would  be  glad  to  know  why 
competition  for  Architecture  and  Sculpture 
should  be  good  and  right,  but  not  even  be 
thought  of  for  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
hardly  ever  in  Music,  Painting,  or  Literature. 
Taking  the  view  that  it  is  a system  destructive 
to  the  practitioner  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view, 
it  is  no  doubt  patriotic  in  him  to  respond  to 
invitations  for  public  works  ; but  this  obser- 
vation does  not  answer  the  question  quite 
avoided  by  the  meeting,  which  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  competing  was  an  “ acted  fact,”  and 
beyond  recall ; and  that  it  had  only  to  settle 
the  best  mode  of  regulating  it. 

But  this  is  contrary  to  reason,  which  is 
supposed,  when  evil  effects  are  perceived,  to 
ascend  to  their  cause,  to  determine  if  it  be 
right  or  wrong,  and,  if  right,  to  point  out  how 
and  in  what  manner  it  fails  to  produce  proper 
results.  Admitting,  however,  that  competing 
may  be  a duty  (which  the  writer  wishes  to 
have  shown  to  himself  and  to-  the  public),  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  present  mode  of  com- 
petition is  right : it  is  agreed  to  be  a very  bad 
one ; and  it  is  proposed  to  induce  all  practi- 
tioners to  abide  by  a code  of  regulations  for 
its  improvement.  This  step  is  futile,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  as  he  knows  of  two  men,  of 
high  repute,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
that  they  will  hesitate  at  nothing  to  secure 
new  connections,  and  that  they  despise  “ pro- 
fessional etiquette.”  While  these  men  are 
capable  of  disregarding  the  “ code  of  regula- 
tions,” the  writer  will  not  only  follow  their 
example,  but  endeavour  to  induce  his  friends 
to  imitate  it.  Nothing  can  stop  such  people 
but  its  pecuniary  inexpediency,  or  a sure 
punishment : no  court  can  be  instituted  to 
take  cognizance  of  it ; and,  as  to  opinion,  the 
writer  begs  to  ask  if  those  men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  practices  now  denounced,  are 
not  quite  as  well,  or  better  received,  than  their 
purer  and  less  fortunate  brethren  : this  cannot 
be  denied.  The  pecuniary  inexpediency  of 
such  practices  can  only  arise  from  the  wari- 
ness and  good  faith  of  the  committees  who 
act  as  judges. 

Now  the  questions  of  the  institute,  &c., 
addressed  to  the  committees,  are  useless : 
on  the  one  hand,  no  person  out  of  the  pro- 
fession can  draw  up  a satisfactory  programme  : 
no  secretary  of  a committee  will  take  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself : no  committee  can 
be  brought  to  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chairman’s  usual  professional  adviser  will  have 
immense  advantages,  equivalent  to  extra  time 
for  executing  the  drawings  dependant  upon  a 
scheme  completely  fulfilling  his  master’s 
wants,  and  matured  a week  before  any  other 
I competitor  can  possibly  know  those  details 
! whose  consideration  has  been  equivalent  to  an 
I active  canvas  by  a man  already  favourably 
I known. 

Supposing  the  architects  to  keep  the  code 
strictly  and  honourably,  what  is  to  be  the 
\ guarantee  for  the  justice  of  the  committee? 
Supposing  that  a committee,  without  any  re- 
servation, advertises  the  execution  of  the  work 
as  the  first  premium,  or  as  the  only  one,  and 
chooses  to  say  to  the  lucky  competitor,  we 
really  do  not  like  to  trust  you,  and  will  not 
employ  you ; there  is  no  remedy  for  him,  and 
his  labour  icturns  to  him  as  trash;  for  his 
ideas  have  been  promulgated  at  a public  ex- 
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hibition,  and  are  public  property  : that  is  an 
unforeseen  consequence  of  the  code : they  may 
throw  him  aside,  and  erect  his  design  with- 
out remunerating  him  in  any  way : this  I have 
seen  done,  and  have  heard  of  more  being 
done.  Did  no  committee  resign,  to  allow 
itself  to  begin  de  novo  ? 

A reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  the  com- 
mittee is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  a delusion  affecting  a peculiar  class 
of  people  that  is  to  be  witnessed  at  this  day  ; for 
not  only  does  the  mass  of  mankind  repudiate 
it,  but  the  very  victims  never  believe  in  the 
faith  of  any  committee  of  which  even  they 
themselves  form  a part.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
require  the  committee  to  take  a professional 
opinion  ; but  if  it  be  not  binding  on  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  useless  : if  binding  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  judge  must  he  indicated  beforehand, 
and  his  relations  or  pupils,  if  allowed  to  com- 
pete, prepared  for  disappointment.  Yet,  will  a 
professional  opinion  be  satisfactory  ? Certainly 
not;  and  this  brings  me  to  a consideration  of 
6ome  curious  points. 

What  right  has  Mr.  A.  of  London,  the  judge, 
to  say  that  Mr.  B.,  of  Edinburgh,  cannot 
execute  his  design  for  10,000/.,  and  so  exclude 
it  from  consideration  ? Are  there  no  examples 
of  contracts  properly  carried  out  at  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  even  more,  per  cent,  off  a sur- 
veyor’s estimate  ? Perhaps  Mr.  B.  has  a 
friend  who  wishes  to  give  him  a start,  and  will 
be  content  with  no  profit  on  a work  (this  is  a 
case  which  has  happened) ; or  one  builder 
wishes  to  enter  the  connection  of  a neighbour- 
hood new  to  him,  and  will  take,  knowingly, 
work  at  a loss  as  an  advertisement.  Is  the 
judge  to  deprive  the  committee  of  this  fair 
commercial  advantage  ? or  is  a competitor  not 
entitled  to  calculate  upon  the  advantages  of 
the  contract  system,  as  exemplified  in  “ wide 
estimating  ?”  It  has  recently  been  proposed, 
and  warmly  urged,  that  during  public  exhibi- 
tion before  and  after  adjudication,  the  names 
of  the  competitors,  especially  in  local  competi- 
tions, should  be  openly  avowed  : then  can- 
vassing can  never  be  prevented  ; for  if  a pro- 
fessional man  will  not  break  the  new  “eti- 
quette,” his  wife  or  his  sister  may  speak,  as 
many  ladies  do,  with  more  fascination  and 
total  impunity : a man  is  not  responsible  for 
his  friends’  interest  in  him,  even  if  he  avail 
himself  of  their  bribery  and  corruption. 

After  all,  a decision  by  the  competitors 
themselves  is  the  best  and  quickest;  but  the 
difficulty  generally  started  is  that  of  sending 
the  drawings  to  London:  this  is  nothing;  for, 
if  submitted  to  eminent  men,  they  would  make 
the  same  demand  as  a matter  of  economy  to 
their  employers. 

If  the  “code  of  regulations”  be  adopted 
and  observed  by  the  profession,  how  many 
new  men  will  quietly  commence  their  practice 
by  helping  those  committees  which  will  not 
acknowledge  the  proposed  system  ? men  of  no 
knowledge,  theoretical  or  practical;  or  simply 
builders  who  have  bought  the  brains  of  an 
architect’s  pupil  (Nash  is  not  without  compari- 
son); and  if  a very  few  “total  failures”  in  public 
works  occur,  the  existing  race  of  architects 
observing  the  code  will  catch  the  benefit  of  all 
the  blame.  Already  no  architect  is  fit  to 
build  a bridge  of  ten  feet  in  span ; but  if  an 
engineer  should  let  it  fall  he  is  not  troubled 
about  it.  If  the  code  be  not  adopted,  the 
movement  is  as  useless  as  that  of  1839.  But 
would  it  not  be  more  successful  to  push  the 
matter  ad  absurdu.ru,  by  agreeing  in  the  pro- 
priety of  canvassing,  of  false  but  showy  draw- 
ings, of  guess-estimating,  and  total  non-respon- 
sibility towards  the  committees?  Then  a very 
few  instances  would  lead  the  judges-  to  find  it 
more  economical  and  shorter  work  to  decide 
as  fairly  as  they  possibly  can,  which  is  not 
saying  much,  to  be  sure ; so  I repeat  the 
question  with  which  I started.  C.  C.  C. 


Gas  from  Bitumen. — Accounts  from  the 
West  Indies  state  that  an  experiment  has  been 
tried  for  the  production  of  gas  from  the 
Trinidad  bitumen  : 100  lbs.  of  the  bitumen 
made,  it  is  said,  about  1,000  feet  of  gas  of 
exceeding  purity,  and  at  a slight  cost  as  com- 
pared with  coal  gas. 


IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Kevin,  Glendalough,  co.  Wicklow,  was  lately 
consecrated.  The  church  stands  on  a con- 
siderable elevation,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
celebrated  valley  of  the  “ Seven  Churches.” 
This  site  was  given  by  Captain  Hugo.  The 
arrangement  of  the  new  church  has  been 
copied  from  that  of  the  old  churches  in  the 
valley,  viz.,  a nave  with  chancel,  a south 
porch,  and  sacristy  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel.  The  style  which  has  been 
adopted  is  the  Early  English.  The  east  end 
of  the  chancel  contains  a triplet  of  lancets, 
under  a continued  drip  stone,  and  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  is  entered  by  a deeply 
moulded  door,  above  which  is  a couplet  win- 
dow ; and  a bell  cot,  intended  for  a single  bell, 
is  intended  to  surmount  the  gable.  Floriated 
crosses  from  the  termination  of  all  the  gables, 
and  a figure  in  Caen  stone,  carved  by  Mr. 
James  Cahill,  pupil  of  the  Dublin  school  of 
Design,  occupies  a niche  in  the  gable  of  the 
south  porch.  The  roofs  are  of  open  timber 
work.  The  furniture  and  fittings  are  all  of  a 
temporary  character  in  consequence  of  the 
interior  of  the  building  not  being  completed. 
Mr.  M‘ Car  thy  is  the  architect. 

Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Ordnance  intend 
building  regimental  schoolmasters’  quarters  at 
Limerick  and  Kilkenny  barracks. 

Sundry  works  are  to  be  erected  at  the  Rich- 
mond Lunatic  Asylum,  Grange  Gorman-lane, 
Dublin,  according  to  plans  prepared  by  the 
architect  to  the  Board  of  Public  works. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  Castletowndel- 
vin  have  determined  upon  erecting  a new 
workhouse,  according  to  the  drawings  fur- 
nished by  the  architect  to  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners. 

A new  church  is  to  be  erected  at  Spiddal. 

Great  improvements  are  being  made  at 
Queenstown  : first-class  dwellings  are  being 
erected  in  all  directions.  An  extensive  town-hall 
and  market  is  being  built  in  the  new  square,  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  James  Smith  Barry.  It  is 
intended  to  contain  markets  100  feet  square. 
The  principal  room  over  the  entrance  will  be 
130  feet  in  length,  to.  be  used  either  as  a town- 
hall,  petty  sessions  house,  or  ball-room.  The 
building  will  have  a tower,  in  which  a clock 
is  to  be  placed.  It  is  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Alexander  Deane,  of  Cork,  and 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  Joyce. 

Outbuildings  are  to  be  erected  to  the  Hos- 
pital at  Youghal  barracks. 

A new  flax  factory  is  to  be  erected  on  an 
extensive  scale,  convenient  to  the  ship  build- 
ing yard  of  the  Messrs.  Russell,  of  Limerick, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  its  erection,  is 
35,000/. : we  understand  that  it  is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  immediately. 

A new  convent  is  to  be  erected  at  Skibbe- 
reen,  the  recent  scene  of  extermination  during 
the  famine.  The  town  is  much  improved  : it 
has  been  lately  flagged  at  an  expense  of  800/., 
and  several  houses  are  in  progress  of  erection. 

A Protestant  hall  is  to  be  erected  at  Belfast : 
the  general  dimensions  of  the  contemplated 
building  are  100  feet  in  length  by  50  feet  in 
width. 

A new  workhouse  is  being  erected  at  Corra- 
fin  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  the 
Messrs.  Crowe,  builders,  of  Dublin,  are  the 
contractors  for  the  execution  of  the  works  at 
5,600/. 

Mr.  Anderson,  late  of  Cork,  is  the  architect 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Capitol  of  New 
York.  The  new  wings  are  connected  with  the 
present  building,  by  lobbies  outside  the  doors 
of  the  new  hall  and  senate  chamber.  They 
are  to  extend  about  100  feet  east,  and  20  feet 
west  of  the  present  building.  The  voice  is 
carried  over  the  house  and  galleries  on  a 
French  principle.  The  wings  will  project 
about  150  feet,  and  there  will  be  an  octaetyle 
Corinthian  portico  in  the  centre.  On  the  east 
side  there  are  to  be  three  of  these  porticoes. 
The  present  house  and  senate  chamber  are  to 
be  divided  into  committee-rooms.  Under  the 
senate  chamber  the  new  court  and  offices  will 
be  situated.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
system  of  ventilation.  Mr.  Anderson  is  also 
the  architect  to  the  penitentiary  workhouse  on 


Blackwell’s  Island  and  the  house  of  refuge  at 
Baltimore  now  in  course  of  erection. 


DISEASES  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 


At  a meeting  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Overstone,  President,  in  the  chair, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  on 
the  “Rate  of  Mortality  among  Persons  of 
Intemperate  Habits.” 

Mr.  Neison  commenced  his  paper  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  primary  reason  for  collecting 
the  data  then  brought  forward,  was  to  apply 
the  results  to  life  assurance  operations,  and  he. 
had  consequently  only  included  well  marked 
cases  of  intemperance,  and  not  brought  into 
his  observations  mere  occasional  drinkers,  or 
what  is  termed  generous  or  “ free  livers.” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  tables  the 
mortality  shown  was  frightfully  high.  In  the 
6 111' 5 years  of  life,  to  which  the  observation 
extended,  357  deaths  had  taken  place ; but  if 
these  lives  had  been  subject  to  the  same  rate 
of  mortality  as  the  general  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  number  of  deaths  would 
have  been  110  only,  or  less  than  one-third. 
At  the  term  of  life  21—30,  the  mortality  was 
upwards  of  five  times  that  of  the  general  com- 
munity ; and  in  the  succeeding  twenty  years 
it  was  above  four  times  greater,  the  difference 
becoming  gradually  less  and  less.  One  in- 
temperate person  of  age  20  has  an  equal  chance 
of  living,  15  6 years  ; one  of  30  years  of  age, 
13‘8  ; and  one  of  40  years,  11'6  years ; while 
a person  of  the  general  population  of  the 
country  would  have  an  equal  chance  of  living 
44%  36'5,  and  28'8  years  respectively. 

Some  curious  results  were  shown  in  the 
influence  of  the  different  kinds  of  drink  on  the 
duration  of  life;  beer  drinkers  averaging  217 
years,  spirit  drinkers  167,  and  those  who 
drank  both  spirits  and  beer  indiscriminately 
16’1  years.  These  results,  however,  were  not 
more  curious  than  those  connected  with  the 
different  classes  of  persons.  The  average 
duration  of  life  after  the  commencement  of 
intemperate  habits  among  mechanics,  working 
and  labouring  men,  was  18  years  ; traders, 
dealers,  and  merchants,  17;  professional  men 
and  gentlemen,  15 ; and  females  14  years 
only.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  circum- 
stance disclosed  was  the  remarkable  similarity 
between  the  proportion  of  crime  in  the  sexes 
to  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  assigned 
causes  of  intemperance.  It  was  shown  that 
the  tendency  to  crime  in  the  male  sex  is  nearly 
five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  female,  or 
more  strictly  in  the  relation  of  336  to  1,581, 
while  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  population  from 
assigned  intemperate  causes  at  age  20  and 
upwards  are  in  the  relation  of  8,011  to  36,769 
— a most  remarkable  agreement,  the  difference 
being  under  2£  per  cent. 

The  principal  cause  of  death  among  intem- 
perate lives  was  shown  to  be  from  head 
diseases  (nervous  system), — the  number  of 
deaths  having  been  97,  of  which  57  are  re- 
corded under  the  head  of  “ delirium  tremens; 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  82  ; 
and  nearly  the  same  number  from  liver  dis- 
ease and  dropsy. 

Mr.  Neison  concluded  by  giving  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  drunkards  in  England 
and  Wales  ; from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  males  was  53,583,  and  females 
1 1,223,  making  a total  of  64,806,  which  gives 
one  drunkard  to  every  74  of  the  male  popu- 
lation, one  to  every  434  of  the  female,  and 
one  in  145  of  both  sexes.  The  following 
abstract  shows  the  proportion  as  shown  at 


different  ages  : 
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Males,  one  in 
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21—30 

176 
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31—40 
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41—50 

57 
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51— GO 

52 

226 

Gl— 70 

G4 

298 

71-80 

253 

1812 

Among  pereons  addicted  to  decidedly  in- 
tosicating  habits,  3,182  males  and  671  females 
die  yearly  in  England  and  Wales;  or3,8o3  of 
both  sexes. 


■a  ■ 


DOOR  FROM  ROUEN  CATHEDRAL. 

Philippe  de  la  Rose,  Chancellor  of 
Rouen,  who  died  in  1460,  bequeathed  a legacy 
for  the  adornment  of  the  cathedral : with  this 
was  erected  the  beautiful  stone  screen  that  en- 
closes  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy,  the  curious 
wrought-iron  door  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving. 

The  accompanying  sections  are  one-fourth 
full  size,  and  show — 1st.  Tracery  bar;  2nd. 
Mullion  ; 3rd.  Cornice  in  middle  part  of  door; 
4th.  Plinth. 

The  rose  introduced  in  this  work  is  evi- 
dently (in  accordance  with  a practice  prevalent 
at  that  period)  a rebus,  allusive  to  the  name  of 
its  founder.  j,  q,  ij# 


THE  BLOOMSBURY  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

Harsant  v.  Crane. 

Important  Decision.— This  was  an  action 
brought  in  the  Shoreditch  County  Court  to  recover 
the  sum  of  21/.  2s.  Gd.  for  thirteen  quarters’ 
ground-rent  of  a house  leased  to  the  defendant  by 
the  plamtiff  (who  is  director  of  the  Bloomsbury 
Building  Society),  on  the  1st  of  March,  1848,  and 
which  the  defendant  had  mortgaged  to  the  society 
for  the  sum  of  500/.  J 

The  attendance  of  the  attesting  witness  having 
been  dispensed  with  by  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
the  defendant's  attorney  proceeded  to  state  that  his 
client,  who  is  a poor  man,  finding  the  premises 


were  not  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  his  business, 
and  that  he  was  getting  considerably  in  arrear  and 
utterly  incapable  of  paying  the  fines  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  society,  gave  up  the  key  of  the  premises 
in  compliance  with  a proposition  made  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  the  secretary  to  the  society,  who  pro- 
mised him  that  no  further  claim  should  be  made 
upon  him,  and  that  the  society  would  undertake  to 
pay  all  rates  and  taxes  then  due  or  which  might 
accrue  in  respect  of  such  premises.  He  (the  de- 
fendant’s attorney)  therefore  contended  that  the 
taking  of  the  key  through  the  agency  of  the  secre- 
tary was  in  law  a surrender  of  the  property.  In 
support  of  this  view  a passage  was  referred  to  in 
Comyn’s  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  p.  340,  and  it  was  submitted  that  if  there 
had  been  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
either  in  law  or  in  justice,  the  matter  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  thirteen  quarters. 
The  society  had,  moreover,  received  the  rent  of  the 
house,  and  had  therefore  paid  themselves. 

His  Honour  (Mr.  Serjt.  Storks). — But  you  must 
go  a great  deal  further.  You  must  first  prove  that 
the  money  was  paid  to  the  lessor,  or  that  he  assented 
to  the  payment  of  it  to  the  society. 

The  defendant’s  attorney  submitted  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  plaintiff  being  an 
assenting  party.  He,  as  the  director  of  the  society, 
was  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  money,  and  could 
not  surely  turn  round  and  say  it  was  received  with- 
out his  knowledge. 

The  plaintiff  admitted  that  he  was  director  of  the 
society,  but  could  not  say  positively  whether  they 


had  received  the  rents,  or£whether  they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  premises.  If  they  had  done  so 
they  had  acted  without  his  authority. 

His  Honour  thought  it  extraordinary  that  the 
plaintiff  had  allowed  his  claim  to  be  sleeping  so 
long,  and  inquired  how  it  happened  that  he  had  not 
applied  to  the  defendant  before. 

The  plaintiff  said  the  fact  was  the  defendant  had 
mortgaged  the  house  for  considerably  more  than  it 
was  worth,  and  he  had  allowed  the  claim  to  stand 
over  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Clarke,  the  plaintiff’s  attorney,  observed 
that  the  defendant,  after  having  mortgaged  the 
house  for  500/.  had  thrown  it  upon  the  hands  of 
the  society  to  whom  he  was  considerably  indebted. 
He  (Mr.  Clarke)  submitted  that  there  had  been  no 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  lessor.  The  defend- 
ant's attorney  had  confounded  that  gentleman  with 
the  mortgagees. 

Mr.  Robt.  Saunders  (the  secretary)  denied  that 
he  had  made  any  such  proposal  as  that  which  had 
been  stated,  or  that  he  had  requested  the  defendant 
to  deliver  up  the  key. 

His  Honour  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  deli- 
very of  the  key  did  not  amount  to  a surrender,  and 
that  opinion  was  confirmed  by  high  legal  authorities. 
The  plaintiff  must  be  made  a party  to  the  transac- 
tion ; but  the  delivery  of  the  key  did  not  dispose  of 
the  covenants  of  a deed  under  a seal.  The  Statute 
of  Frauds  required  a surrender  of  a demise  to  be  in 
writing.  It  might  be  very  unjust  going  on  making 
this  poor  man  pay,  but  as  the  case  stood  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a verdict.  It  was  true  the 
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plaintiff  was  a member  of  the  society  ; but  he  (his 
Honour)  did  not  identify  him  and  the  society  at 
all,  he  being  the  lessor  of  the  premises  in  question. 
The  law  was  perfectly  clear. 


iiOOftS. 

The  Art  of  Etching  on  Copper.  By  Alfred 
Ashley.  London:  J.  and  D.  Darling. 
The  increasing  attention  now  being  paid  by 
amateurs  to  this  beautiful  art,  has  induced 
Mr.  Ashley  to  lay  down  in  simple  words  rules 
and  directions,  by  pursuing  which  it  may  be 
successfully  mastered. 

The  book  is  nicely  got  up,  and  contains 
many  examples,  some  of  which,  the  frontis- 
piece, and  plates  8,  9,  and  10  for  instance,  are 
very  good.  

Knight’s  Cyclopedia  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations.  1851.  Charles  Knight,  Fleet- 
street. 

Knight’s  Excursion  Companion  : Excursions 
from  London.  1851.  Charles  Knight,  Fleet- 
street. 

Knight's  Traveller’s  Joy. 

The  public  is  and  has  long  been  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Knight  for  his  varied  issues  of 
useful  knowledge.  There  is  even  a merit,  and  to 
the  public  a mighty  advantage,  in  the  re-issue  of 
works  already  paid  for  at  a great  expense,  and 
hence,  in  a condensed  or  selected  form,  capable 
of  being  reissued  at  a cost  the  trifling  amount 
of  which  is  really  wonderful.  Witness  the 
valuable  and  costly  cyclopaedia,  albeit  the 
penny  ” one  : here  we  have  something  like  a 
concentration  of  it  all  into  a volume  of  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  octavo  pages,  illustrated 
by  thirty-seven  full-sized  engravings,  and  all 
at  a published  price  of  8s. ! The  contents  of 
this  cyclopaedia  are  even  more  varied  than 
might  have  been  anticipated ; for  it  not  only 
contains  information  as  to  most  or  all  of  the 
products  of  human  industry,  but  as  to  raw 
materials,  and  places  noted  for  industry  in  its 
various  branches.  Nor  is  it  a mere  mechanical 
extract  from  the  larger  cyclopaedia  : it  is  only 
in  a manner  based  on  that,  and  is  brought  up 
to  the  present  time  in  regard  to  advancement 
or  improvements  in  industrial  processes  and 
products. 

The  “ Excursion  Companion  ” appears  to 
be  a portion  of  the  pith  of  “ The  Land  we  live 
in,”  with  all  its  appropriate  illustrations.  We 
have,  therefore,  something  worth  reading  in 
many  instances,  where,  in  ordinary  excursion 
companions,  we  would  have  only  childish 
stuff.  We  rejoice  to  think  that  we  lent  a hand 
towards  the  establishment  and  extension  of 
the  excursion  system,  and  that  it  already  calls 
for  the  publication  of  such  volumes  as  this : 
as  remarked  in  the  introduction, — 

“ The  excursion  train  is  one  of  our  best  public 
instructors.  It  is  also  one  of  the  cheapest.  At  a 
rate  for  second  and  third-class  passengers,  varying 
from  twenty  miles  to  fifty-five  miles  for  a shilling, 
or  from  a little  above  a halfpenny  to  less  than  a 
farthing  a mile,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  travellers 
from  London,  during  1850,  have  been  carried  into 
the  heart  of  our  most  beautiful  inland  scenery — to 
our  watering-places — to  our  ports — to  our  univer- 
sities— to  our  great  seats  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. Upon  the  same  principle,  excursion  trains 
from  the  provinces  have  duly  brought  visitors  to 
London.  Nor  is  this  all.  From  all  the  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  excursion 
trains  are  constantly  bearing  the  active  and  intelli- 
gent artisans,  with  their  families,  to  some  interesting 
locality,  for  a happy  and  rational  holiday.  The 
amount  of  pleasure  and  information  thus  derived, 
and  of  prejudice  thus  removed,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  too  high  a rate. 

In  1851  this  wonderful  system  will  probably  be 
carried  out  to  an  extent  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
form  an  adequate  conception.  To  provide  the 
excursionist  in  every  direction  through  ‘ The  Land 
we  Live  in  ’ with  a cheap  and  intelligent  guide- 
book, illustrated  with  elaborate  wood-cuts,  will  be 
the  object  of  ‘ Knight’s  Excursion-train  Com- 
panion.’ ” 

The  “Excursion  Companion  ” he  has  again 
divided  into  a number  of  small  guides,  under 
the  title  of  “The  Traveller’s  Joy.”  Thus  we 
have  in  one  Oxford,  Cheltenham,  and  Lea- 
mington, and  in  another  Windsor,  Woolwich, 
and  the  Halls  of  Kent,  at  small  cost. 


Lecture  on  Art-Cultivationat  Pres- 
ton.— Mr.  J.A.  Hammersley,  the  Principal  of 
the  Manchester  School  of  Design,  lectured 
last  week,  at  the  Preston  Institution,  on  “Art, 
a department  of  education  of  equal  importance 
to  the  designer,  to  the  workman,  and  to  those 
who  use  the  products  of  industry.”  The  large 
audience  included  a considerable  number  of 
the  working  classes.  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell 
occupied  the  chair.  In  course  of  his  lecture, 
Mr.  Hammersley  urged  that  the  love  of 
beauty  and  of  beautiful  things  was  an  instinct  of 
our  nature,  and  not  a mere  luxurious  feeling  to 
be  indulged  in  only  by  the  rich.  Nature  itself 
with  its  flowery  and  other  profusion  of  beau- 
ties clearly  proved  the  truth  of  this  view.  The 
savage  who  carves  his  spear  and  his  war-instru- 
ments and  paints  his  body,  evinces  a leaning 
towards  things  that  are  beautiful.  The  com- 
monest hind  who  cultivates  his  small  plot  of 
land  with  flowers  is  declaring  an  inward  and 
conscious  sense  of  the  beauty  alluded  to. 
Therefore  the  manufacturer,  the  designer  of 
every  class,  and  the  workman,  instead  of  work- 
ing from  the  thought  that  he  is  merely  catering 
to  a luxurious  feeling,  should  labour  rather 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  labouring  to 
cultivate  and  raise  that  which  in  the  human 
mind  is  a natural  instinct.  To  the  designer — 
and  house  painters  and  architects  were  amongst 
the  class  of  men  whom  he  should  call  designers 
— a truesenseof  art  is  to  thisman  indispensable: 
he  should  think  for  himself,  and  not  be  con- 
tinually reproducing  what  has  been  done  be- 
fore. Take  the  ordinary  house  painter  : a man 
thoroughly  educated  for  his  business  would  for 
3s.  6d.  make  a cottage  an  area  of  excellence. 
Shop  fronts,  and  signs,  and  all  such  things  are 
influences.  It  is  impossible  to  live  opposite  an 
ill-painted  shop-front  without  being  morally 
the  worse  for  it.  The  lecturer  urged  the  im- 
portance of  some  species  of  education  in  mat- 
ters of  art.  This  was  the  position  he  wished 
to  assume : — First,  that  the  love  of  beautiful 
things  is  instinctive,  and  belongs  to  us  just  as 
much  as  a desire  to  get  food,  and  clothing,  and 
shelter.  Secondly,  it  seemed  to  him  inevi- 
table, then,  that  the  designer  should  be  edu- 
cated, in  order  that  the  beauty  he  has  to  pro- 
duce may  be  of  the  best  order;  and  that  the 
workman  should  be  educated  too,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  appreciate  and  properly  carryout 
the  conceptions  of  the  designer.  Thirdly,  the 
public  should  be  educated  in  this  matter,  that 
they  might  provoke  on  the  part  of  the  designer 
all  the  very  best  things  that  could  be  produced. 
The  World’s  Great  Exhibition  in  London  dis- 
closes a lesson  never  to  be  forgotten — that  the 
work  of  human  hands,  the  manufactures  of 
the  world,  are  the  things  of  all  others  that  are 
beginning  to  claim  the  affection,  and  the 
esteem,  and  the  regard  of  every  body.  And  if 
we  in  England  hope  to  progress  and  make  our 
manufactures  more  firm  and  6table  than  they 
now  are,  we  must  take  a hint  from  this  Exhi- 
bition. What  has  made  England  pre-emi- 
nently the  manufacturing  country  for  the  great 
masses  of  the  world  ? The  reason  is  clear 
enough.  We  have  been  led  to  produce  quan- 
tity rather  than  quality,  because  this  is  a coun- 
try full  of  mineral  wealth.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  a cousin  over  the  water. 
America  is  just  finding  out  that  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  equal  mineral  wealth  with  ourselves ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  future,  that  will 
be  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  kind  of  goods,  and  England  for  the 
more  beautiful  and  costly.  It  now  behoves 
us,  therefore,  to  consider  about  improving  our 
productions.  And  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
we  are  improving. 

Figures  Found  at  Caerleon. — The  two 
ivory  figures  found  at  Caerleon,  which  were 
noticed  in  our  number  of  the  14th,  have  no 
evidence  eitherin  their  costume  orworkmanship 
that  they  belong  to  the  period  of  ancient  British 
art : on  the  contrary,  they  are  strongly  marked 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  17th  century. 
The  male  figure  is  seated,  but  only  the  arms 
and  front  legs  of  the  chair  remain  : it  is  quite 
without  ornament.  The  head  has  a plain 
crown  of  serrated  form,  and  the  hair  is  long 


and  curled.  The  dress  consists  of  a short  close 
cape  with  a small  upright  neckband  below 
which  is  the  Order  of  the  Fleece  : from  below 
this  cape  falls  a long  robe,  and  the  legs  are 
clothed  in  trunk  hose,  moderately  full,  with 
shoes,  which  have  had  painted  and  gilt 
buckles,  on  the  feet.  The  female  figure  has  a 
plain  gown  with  a short  waist,  and  a narrow 
robe  on  the  back  : it  bears  in  the  left  hand  a 
vessel  resembling  a jar  held  by  a leathern 
handle,  and  having  three  apertures  at  the  top. 
Both  figures  have  been  elaborately  painted  and 
gilt,  the  dresses  being  covered  with  a clumsy 
running  pattern.  The  style  of  execution  and 
the  countenances  have  the  Flemish  cast,  and 
strongly  resemble,  in  both  these  and  the 
costumes,  some  of  the  oak  carvings,  in  the 
writer’s  possession,  of  the  17th  century,  of 
Flemish  origin. 

The  Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great 
at  Berlin.  — On  31st  May,  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  was 
formally  unveiled.  The  statue  is  an  eques- 
trian one,  17  feet  high,  on  a pedestal  26  feet 
high.  The  general  form  of  the  monument  is 
pyramidal,  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two 
stories,  having  two  bases.  At  the  pinnacle  is 
the  statue  of  Frederick,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  only  attractive  part  of  the  monument. 
Round  the  lower  base,  at  its  four  corners,  are 
four  other  equestrian  statues,  of  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Gene- 
rals Siedlitz  and  Ziethen.  Between  the  four 
corner  statues,  in  animated  haut  relief,  are 
other  figures  : on  one  of  the  broadsides,  Win- 
terteldt,  Dieskau,  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  Temenzien  ; and  on  the  opposite 
side,  Leopold  Max  von  Dessau,  Wedell,  War- 
temberg  Von  Golz,  and  Gessler.  On  the  front 
basement  are  the  figures  of  Generals  Lestwitz, 
Pritzwitz,  Von  Haslen,  Marshal  Keith,  and  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The  hinder  slab 
is  devoted  to  literary  men  and  artists,  and 
there  we  see  Kant,  Lessing,  Count  Carmer, 
Fink  Schlabrendorf,  and  Graun.  Every  figure 
is  said  to  be  a striking  likeness. 

Printing  on  Metal.  — Mr.  Thomas 
Skinner,  the  inventor  of  the  new  process  of 
etching  upon  steel,  ivory,  &c.,  now  so  much  in 
vogue  for  the  decoration  of  cutlery,  has  made 
a new  and  scarcely  less  important  discovery 
which  bids  fair  to  prove  incalculably  valuable 
to  a leading  branch  of  the  Sheffield  trade— the 
manufacture  in  silver,  Britannia  metal,  and 
other  materials  of  that  description.  Mr. 
Skinner  has  prepared  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
a specimen  of  the  new  art,  which  he  describes 
as  “ a fac-simile  of  chasing  and  engraving  on 
metal  by  means  of  printing;”  and  it  is  stated 
that  “ the  extreme  cheapness  of  this  process 
renders  it  very  suitable  for  general  application 
to  all  metals.  This  is  the  only  specimen  in 
existence.”  The  specimen  in  question  is  an 
electro-plated  waiter,  got  up  simply  with  the 
view  of  illustrating  the  new  principle.  The 
centre  is  a fac-simile  of  an  engraved  metallic 
plate,  from  which  any  required  numbers  of 
copies  may  be  taken  without  again  resorting 
to  the  graver,  and  the  original  plate  may  be 
finally  made  into  a perfect  article. — Sheffield 
Times. 

More  Burnings  in  London. — Another 
most  extensive  conflagration  has  taken 
place,  this  time  in  Southwark,  where  four 
immense  hop-warehouses  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,  and  a fifth  so  much  burnt  and 
injured  as  to  be,  it  appears,  altogether  useless. 
The  buildings  were  five  large  warehouses, 
standing  near  the  foot  of  London-bridge,  each 
floor  of  which  was  so  extensive  as  to  be  let 
separately  for  the  storing  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  property.  The  length  of  the  block 
was  about  450  feet,  by  80  or  90  feet  in  depth, 
and  each  contained  six  floors,  besides  exten- 
sive cellars.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  nearly 
200,000/. 

Pictures  of  all  Painters. — The  general 
exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  living  painters  of 
the  schools  of  all  countries,  at  Lichfield  House, 
St.  James’s,  to  which  we  have  before  referred, 
is  now  open,  and  will  repay  a visit.  The  col- 
lection includes  at  present  about  300  pictures, 
a fewer  number  than  was  at  first  expected,  and 
gives  a means  of  comparison,  never  before 
afforded. 
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Governesses’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— Competition. — The  names  of  the 
successful  competitors  for  laying  out  the  land 
for  the  Governesses’  Benevolent  Institution 
were  briefly  mentioned  in  an  advertisement  last 
week.  We  add  some  particulars.  The  first 
prize  was  25  guineas,  and  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  Poulton.  The  second  prize  was  15 
guineas,  and  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
Granville.  The  third  prize  was  10  guineas, 
and  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood.  The 
Board  had  professional  assistance  in  making 
the  selection.  There  were  forty  plans  sent  in 
which  were  contributed  by  seventeen  architects. 
The  prize  plan  is  laid  out  as  a square  to  be 
called  Harrowby-sqtiare,  adapted,  mainly,  for 
detached  and  semi-detached  villa  residences. 
The  proposed  buildings  are  of  the  same 
character  as  the  Governesses’  Asylum  which 
adjoins  the  land  in  question.  One  end  of  the 
square  is  appropriated  as  a terrace  to  be  called 
Ashley-terrace,  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  The 
centre  is  appropriated  as  plantation  and  plea- 
sure grounds. 

The  London  Peel-Memorial.  — The 
City  Committee  on  this  memorial  met  on 
23rd  inst.,  to  view,  if  not  to  decide  on,  “ the 
2-feet  models  ” of  the  “ 10-feet  statue  ” in 
bronze,  which  have  been  presented,  in  response 
to  the  invitation  of  the  committee  to  thirteen 
selected  British  artists  to  compete  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  intended  memorial.  The  question 
of  site  came  also  under  consideration,  those 
proposed  being  the  western  end  of  Cheapside; 
the  middle  of  Mansion-house-street  between 
King  William-street  and  Princes-street,  and 
close  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  equestrian 
statue ; and  also  the  eastern  end  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  The  decision  onbothpointshasbeen 
postponed  till  next  Monday,  and  we  trust  the 
committee  will  be  well  advised.  An  artist 
may  make  a very  good  statuette,  and  he  totally 
incompetent  to  produce  this  statue  for  the 
city. 

“ Lunnun  Lights.” — I be  a sort  of  a 
builder  from  Wiltshire,  and  be  come  up  to  see 
London  in  all  its  glory,  and  the  Glass  Palace, 
and  the-  Queen,  and  Prince  Albert,  and  hope 
to  get  a little  experience  by  close  observation 
and  some  hard  work.  I can’t  say  your  Trafalgar- 
square  quite  comes  up  to  my  mark:  there’s  your 
lamps  at  the  corners, — why  those  stone  posts 
they  squat  on  would  make  capital  pedestals 
for  those  brave  fellows,  Collingwood,  Harvey, 
and  others;  and  you  might  put  better  lights,  in 
better  lamps,  and  in  better  places.  If  you 
want  light  from  lamps,  place  them  just  above 
the  danger  of  umbrellas,  and  no  higher.  Then 
look  at  your  new-fronted  palace.  Mr.  Architect 
never  made  these  towers  at  main  entrance  to 
fry  fish  with  bunches  of  glass  lamps,  looking 
for  all  the  world  more  like  a theatre  than  a 
palace  gateway.  My  German  friend  was  right 
when  he  said  “You  don’t  put  your  street 
lamps  enough  down  to  the  ground  light  is 
light,  and  useful  ornament  is  quite  another 
thing.  One  word  or  so  more.  I saw  some- 
where in  my  travels  a company  of  fine  stone 
damsels,  20  feet  high  at  least,  handsome  as 
you  could  imagine.  They  sat  round  such  a 
square  as  Trafalgar  : every  one  had  loads  of 
different  things  about  them  : and,  if  I rightly 
remember,  I was  told  they  represented  the  im- 
portant cities  of  the  country  and  tlieir  produc- 
tions. They  wouldn’t  look  amiss  in  your 
square,  especially  when  you  get  the  lions  to 
keep  them  company.  By  the  bye,  why  don’t 
they  show  a pattern  of  them  lions  up  at  Crys- 
tal Palace,  so  that  a body  might  see  what  is 
called  a British  lion  reposing  after  his  toils, 
before  one  goes  back  to  the  clodhopping  town 
of  Devizes  ? — An  Englishman. 

Htnts  to  Builders. — A correspondent  of 
the  Sheffield  Times  comments  on  the  houses 
which  are  being  erected  in  his  locality.  He 
says, — “ What  convenience  do  they  offer?  The 
rooms  are  small  and  badly  arranged  : few  have 
gas  apparatus:  fewer  have  water-pipes  to  each 
lodging-room  ; and  where  there  is  a water- 
closet  it  is  invariably  small,  and  so  placed  as 
to  be  inconvenient  and  offensive.  In  the  fancy 
houses  the  bedrooms  are  low — in  some  in- 
stances not  more  than  8 or  8|  feet  in  height, 
and  without  sufficient  ventilation.  Closets  and 
store-rooms  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  builders 


and  architects,  to  be  useless ; and  if  a house 
should  by  any  unforeseen  accident  contain  a 
couple  of  closets,  this  is  an  inducement  for 
additional  rent.  In  no  art  or  science  is  there 
so  little  improved  invention  as  in  that  of  house- 
building. Every  builder  is  satisfied  if  he  offer 
sitting-rooms  five  yards  by  four,  while  a bed- 
room of  that  mighty  area  is  deemed  a nonsuch. 
Some  think  that  three  bed-rooms  are  enough 
for  'a  family,  while  others  will  stretch  their 
genius  to  the  admission  of  four,  and  an  attic  for 
the  servant, — this  attic  being  as  ill  calculated 
for  a sleeping-room  as  a dog-kennel.  Speak 
of  a room  seven  yards  by  six,  of  a passage  six 
feet  wide,  of  a decent  bed-room  for  a servant, 
and  the  builder  or  architect  concludes  you  are 
gone  mad,  or  wonders  where  you  came  from. 
I need  not  take  you  to  the  kitchens — they  are 
always  small  and  inconvenient,  while  an  out- 
kitchen  or  scullery  is  a stretch  of  imagination 
rarely  met  with.”  These  remarks  apply  beyond 
Sheffield. 

Sculptured  Stones  in  the  North. — 
Some  time  ago  Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Aldbar, 
obtained  drawings  of  all  the  sculptured  stone 
obelisks  in  Angus,  and  got  them  lithographed 
for  the  members  of  the  Bannatyne  Club.  The 
work  has  excited  attention.  In  Aberdeenshire 
there  is  a considerable  number  of  these  obelisks, 
which  are  much  less  elaborate  than  those  in 
Angus.  It  is  singular  that  no  monument  of 
this  class  has  been  found  south  of  the  Forth. 
The  Spalding  Club  proposes  to  obtain  draw- 
ings of  all  the  stones  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Circulars  have  been  sent  to  the  clergy  of  about 
240  parishes  in  the  north,  asking  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  locality  of  any  sculptured  stones 
in  their  districts,  but  as  yet  answers  have  been 
obtained  from  only  about  150.  It  is  probable 
that  where  no  return  has  been  made  there  is 
no  stone  of  the  description  alluded  to. — Elgin 
Courant. 

The  Iron  Trade.  — In  this  trade  com- 
plaints are  made  of  a remarkable  cessation  of 
orders  among  the  merchants  and  wholesale 
dealers,  while  the  demands  of  home  manufac- 
turers are  also  said  to  show  a considerable 
falling-off.  This  torpor  is  in  some  quarters 
I referred  to  re-action  ensuing  upon  the  late 
stimulus  of  preparation  for  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion,— and  its  temporary  continuance,  it  is  said, 
will  depend  upon  how  long  that  object  may, 
as  at  present,  engross  unlimited  attention  ; but 
to  others  it  appears  of  a more  serious  charac- 
ter, the  result  of  a current  opinion  that  the 
close  of  the  quarter  will  usher  in  a declared 
reduction  in  prices,  accompanied  by  an  effort 
to  effect  a general  lowering  of  wages,  without 
which  it  is  asserted  that  the  competition  of 
other  producing  districts  cannot  be  met.  A 
new  and  alarming  feature  presents  itself  in  the 
recent  stoppage  of  extensive  houses  in  Liver- 
pool, and  one,  though  inconsiderable,  in  our 
own  district,  by  which  several  Staffordshire 
firms  will  be  sufferers.  Men  of  capital  have 
begun  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  their 
places  are  being  supplied  by  those  who  have 
little  to  lose,  and,  under  our  present  bank- 
ruptcy code,  little  to  fear.  Hence  apprehen- 
sions are  entertained  that  the  misfortunes 
already  declared  are  but  the  prelude  to  a severe 
crisis  and  a fearful  impending  series  of  dis- 
asters.— Birmingham  Gazette. 

Cardiff  Athenaeum,  Eisteddfod. — 
Another  Eisteddfod — with  another  catastrophe 
to  begin  with ! Fortunately,  the  present 
casualty  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a very 
fatal  one.  It  consisted  simply  of  the  demo- 
lition, by  a stiff  gale,  of  the  marquee  in  which 
1,500  persons  were  to  have  been  accommo- 
dated. The  reading-room  of  the  Athemeum, 
capable  of  seating  500,  was  substituted  for  the 
marquee  in  Cathay’s  Park.  Various  works  of 
art  were  exhibited.  Amongst  the  various 
prizes,  one  of  51.  and  silver  medal  for  the  best 
piece  of  sculpture,  or  carving  in  wood  or  stone, 
were  not  awarded,  although  there  were  two 
competitors.  A medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Edwards,  formerly  of  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
and  now  of  Robert-street,  Hampstead-road, 
for  plaster  casts  taken  from  sculpture,  though 
the  committee  had  offered  no  prize  for  casts. 
From  the  description  of  these,  we  conceive 
that  they  were  models  for  sculpture  rather 
than  casts  from  it. 


Batty’s  Hippodrome. — Our  country 

friends  may  pass  an  agreeable  hour,  and  in 
the  cool,  at  this  now  favoured  resort,  with  its 
many  wonders,  its  classic  lady-charioteers,  and 
bold  equestrians.  An  apprenticeship  under 
the  “ Professor  of  the  Sticks  ” here,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  more  clever  construc- 
tionists, might  bring  the  hitherto  utopian  notion 
of  “building  castles  in  the  air”  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

Fall  of  a Building. — On  Saturday  week, 
an  old  building,  situated  at  8,  Lambetli-street, 
Great  Alie-street,  Whitechapel,  fell  to  the 
ground,  burying  several  persons  in  the  ruins, 
whereby  two  lost  their  lives  and  others  were 
seriously  injured.  It  appears  that  several 
houses  in  Lambeth-street,  built  upwards  of 
100  years,  had  been  condemned  by  the  district 
surveyor,  and  accordingly  means  were  adopted 
to  take  down  No.  8,  and  the  two  adjoining 
houses.  While  the  men  were  proceeding  with 
the  demolition  a loud  crashing  noise  was  heard, 
and  the  next  moment  the  whole  building  fell 
to  the  ground,  carrying  with  it  the  several 
floors. 

Hereford  Antiquarian  Society. — A 
first  excursion  for  the  season,  by  the  members 
of  this  Society,  took  place  on  Monday  week. 
The  party  visited  the  castle  of  Skenfrith,  on 
the  boundary  between  Herefordshire  and 
Monmouthshire,  and  the  ancient  church  of  the 
village ; and  they  then  proceeded  to  the  ruins 
of  another  stronghold  of  former  days,  that  of 
White  Castle,  a manuscript  history  of  which, 
by  Mrs.  Taddy,  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  Johnson, 
one  of  the  Vice-presidents.  From  White 
Castle  the  tourists  went  along  the  base  of  the 
lofty  Graig  to  Grosmont,  the  castle  of  which 
they  also  visited.  The  attention  of  the  party 
was  next  directed  to  the  deserted  market-house 
of  Grosmont,  by  the  ancient  money  changers’ 
table,  a large  block  of  stone  with  a rim  carved 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  supported  by  a 
rude  pedestal.  From  Grosmont  the  members 
returned  by  way  of  Pontrilas  to  Hereford. 

Iron  Plates  for  Plate  Glass. — A cast- 
iron  plate  for  plate  glass  is  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Hawks,  Crawshay  and  Sons,  which 
will  have  a planed  surface  18  feet  4 inches 
long  by  10  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  will  weigh 
twenty-five  tons.  This  will  be,  we  believe,  the 
largest  cast-iron  plate  ever  made  for  a plate 
glass  casting-table.  Both  plates  will  be  planed 
perfectly  smooth  on  the  surface,  in  a large 
planing  machine. 

The  Vanbrugh  Club,  of  architect- actors, 
gave  a representation  on  the  25th,  when  the 
pieces  selected  were,  “ Love  in  a Maze,”  and 
“ His  First  Champagne.” 

Boulogne. — The  dome  of  the  new  cathedral 
has  been  struck  by  lightning,  which  passed 
into  an  adjoining  house,  and  killed  an  infant 
in  its  cradle. 

Intimidating  Workmen. — At  Birming- 
ham, last  week,  a glass-blower  was  convicted 
of  using  threatening  language  to  intimidate  a 
workman  from  continuing  in  his  employment, 
and  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprisonment 
in  the  House  of  Correction  with  hard  labour. 
Other  cases  were  adjourned  till  an  appeal  was 
heard  against  the  decision. 


TENDERS 

For  the  Building  of  the  Industrial  Schools  at  Plasket, 
Essex.  -Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  architect. 


West 

9, 8!!0 

Ennor  

8,939 

W.  Hill  (acocpted)  

8,261 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ T.  O.,  Jun.”  (direct  to  the  Hon.  Secs.  J.  B.  A.,  14, 
Grosvenor-street),  “ J.  S.  S."  (thanks).  “ W.  E.  B."  (we 
have  not  received  the  book),  “ B.  B.,”  “T.  W.”  (news- 
paper did  not  reach  us),  “ Mr.  S.,’’  “R.  T.  J.,”  “W.N. 
N.,”  “ J.  J.,”  “ n.  M ."  (next  week),  “J.  P.  H.,"  “E.  W. 
L.  C.,”  “E.W.  8.”  “W.  C.,”  “P.  R„”  “P.”  “.Five 
Years’  Subscriber,"  “ G.  W.,"  “ Model  Farms”  (will  be 
looked  to) . ... 

Errata. — In  our  last  number  several  literal  inaccuracies 
were  allowed  to  stand,  through  aecidont : the  right  sense, 
however,  will  be  obvious  to  most  of  our  readers. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

N OTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 

“Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 

to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R< 


TRAFALGAR  - SQUARE.  — The  EXHIBITION  of  the 
ROYAL  ACADEMY  is  NOW  OPEN.— Admission  (from  Eight 
O'Clock  till  Sevenl,  One  Shilling.  Catalogue.  One  Shilling 
J.  P.  KNIGHT.  R.A .,  Sec. 


THE  NEW  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in 

WATER  COLOURS.— The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION  of  tins  Sooiety u 

PaU-mnll,  near  ’ ’•  ’ 

Admission,  Is. 


now  OPEN  at  their  Gallery,  5’j 
je.  from  Niue  o’clock  till  dusk 
JAMES  FAHEY,  Secretary. 


JMdnted  by  Mr.  Pnrris.^will  be  EXHIBITED  with  the  other  splen- 
from  Hal: 

by  NIGH  . . P,u  iJ 

The  most  admired  music  from  Two  till  Five,  and  during  tli 
evening,  when  the  conservatories,  saloons,  &c. , are  brilliantly  illi 
minated.  Admission,  day  or  evening,  2s.  ; children  and  school 
half-price.  CYCLORAMA,  Albany-street,  admission  Is.  A gran 
moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon  and  the  Earthquake  in  1755  is  ex 
hibited  daily  at  One  and  Three,  and  in  the  evening  at  half-pcs 
Seven  and  Niue  o'clook,  illustrated  by  appropriate  music  on  th 


lectures  are  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Minerals  and  Crysuus  ut  me 
Great  Exhibition,  beginning  with  Diamonds  Rubies,  and  Pearls, 
by  J.  il.  Pepper,  Esq.-Popular  Lecture  by  Dr.  Bachhoffner  on  llic 
forthcoming  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.— The  Rotation  of  the  Earth 
exhibited  by  Foucault's  experiments— The  great  economy  of  Cook- 
ing by  Gas  explained.-  A Lecture  on  the  History  of  the'" 
Frederick  Chatterton,  Esq.,  with  Vocal  Illustrations  — T 
of  splendid  Dissolving  Views.— The  Diver  and  Diving  Bell.  &c  , &c 
—Admission,  Is. : Schools,  Half-price.  Op'll  daily  from  hi” 
ten  tiU  five,  and  every  evening  from  seven  till  half-pad  ten. 


MK 


veyor,  Wakefield,  has  a VACANCY  for  a well  educated 
Young  Gentleman,  as  an  lOUT-DOOK  ARTICLED  CLERK 
one  about  19  years  of  age,  who  has  served  part  of  his  time  with 
an_  architect,  and  who  can  measure  oil  work,  and  take  out  quan- 
tities. would  be  preferred. 

24.  Darstow-square,  Wakefield,  June,  1851. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


e he  will  be  treated  as  oi 


VOUTH  WANTED,  as  CLERK  in 

."T;  Sawmill  : he  must  write  a good  hand,  aud  have  a know- 
ledge of  timber. — Address,  in  owu  hand-writing,  stating  age, salary 
Pec  ted,  if  previously  employed,  and  where,  to  Messrs.  ROUT- 
LEDGE  and  Co.,  4.  Holland-street.  Blaokfriars-rond. 


WANTED,  an  OUT-DOOR  APPREN- 

* ' TICE  to  a Writer,  Grainer.  and  Decorative  Painter  : n 


TO  STONE  POTTERS. 


WANTED,  some  EXPERIENCED 

WORKMEN  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  Sewerage 
Pipe  department  of  the  trade.— Apply  to  STANDING  FRA N (G 
LIN,  and  STANDING,  Bruntou's  Wharf.  Connneroial-road  East. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  ASSISTANCE  one  or  two 

„ evenings  in  the  week  to  PREPARE  DESIGNS. 
DETAILS,  and  ESTIMATES,  where  a sound  practical -knowledg 
is  required.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  terms  and  qualifications,  t 
A.  . onre  of  Mr.  Wuod,  stationer,  1114,  Edgoware-rond 


WA 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLEKK8. 


charge  of  a BUILDER’S  ACCOUNTS:  he  must  under- 
stand the  business  in  every  branch,  taking  out  quantities, 
guriug,  Ac.  No  oue  need  apply  who  is  not  thoroughly  convt 
with  the  complete  routine  of  a builder’s  office,  and  of  uui 
tionable  character.— Application  personally,  between  Nine  and 
Eleven,  on  the  1st  July,  at  MILLER  and  FIELD’S,  Bridge-road, 
Lambeth. 


"WANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  aged  34, 

" “ ft  SITUATION  as  BUILDER’S  CLERK.  The  Adver- 
tiser has  had  much  experience,  is  a good  surveyor  aud  draughts- 
man, thoroughly  competent  to  ariauge  and  couduct  accounts, 
estimate,  make  specifications, and  the  usual  routine  of  a builder', - 
office.— Address,  F.  G.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street. 
Covent  Garden. 


- TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL 

FOREMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT,  or  CLERK  OF 
WORKS,  by  a pei-son  of  experience.  Testimonials  and  reference 
will  be  given  to  the  three  employers  for  whom  the  advertiser  has 
been  engaged  during  the  post  fourteen  years.- Address,  post  paid, 
S.  R.  T..  office  of  The  Buii-nnu.  2.  York-streot.  Covent- garden. 


AN  ENGINEER,  who  is  a good  workman 

and  draughtsman,  wishes  an  ENGAGEMENT  of  trust, 
where  ability  and  perseverance  would  be  rewarded. —Address  A.  W., 
Burbige's  Library,  Grove-terrace,  Queen's-rond,  Rayswntcr. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  21  years  of  age,  WANTS 

a SITUATION  in  either  of  the  above  professions,  to  get  ou 
working  and  other  drawings,  Ac.  He  is  a good  draughtsman,  hi. 
a knowledge  of  perspective,  tinting,  and  surveying.  Salary,  on 
guinea  per  week.— Address  A.  B„  No.  1.  Napicr-street,  Hoxton. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  Ac. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN.  who 

lias  served  his  time,  wishes  to  place  himself  with  a person 
for  IMPROVEMENT.  Wages  no  Object-Address.  A.  C.,  Office  of 
“The  Builder,  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  Most  respectable 
references  can  be  given. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 


AAOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  in  his  twenty- 

third  year,  who.  since  the  expiration  of  his  articles  has  been 
engaged  ou  large  buildings,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  with 
an  Architect  or  Builder,  where  he  would  have  an  opportun-tv  of 
still  further  improvement—  Address  S.  H.,  No.  56,  Marsham-street, 
Westminster. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

AS  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FOREMAN. 

The  Advertiser  having  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
i erection  of  first-class  buildings,  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT ; is  well  acquainted  with  Gothic  and  Italian  details,  and 
1 ‘'illy  competent  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  every  branch  of 
I the  building  trade  ; is  a practical  carpenter  and  joiner.  Can 
■ give  first-rate  references.— Address  W.  H.  T„  Office  of  “The 
I Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  SURVEYORS. 


THE  Advertiser  wishes  to  meet  with  a 

Gentleman  who  would  be  willing  to  examine  and  give  his 
certificate  of  the  Advertiser's  ability  to  act  as  a SURVEYOR. 
Applications,  by  letter  prepaid,  stating  premium  required,  to  be 
addressed  to  S.  U.,  care  of  Mr.  Stevens,  Newsvendor,  Ac.,  42, 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

T'O  BF.  LET,  an  OLD-ESTABLISHED 

” HUSI NFSS  in  the  above  lioe,  in  the  centre  of  a good  market 
tiwn.  May  he  entered  on  immediately.  Will  require  nbout  150’ 
coming  m,— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  EDWARD  HE  LI  IS 
Estate  Agent,  Odiham.  Hants. 

f BE  LEI,  with  immediate  possession, 

A.  extensive  FREEHOLD  PREMISES,  known  as  the 
Hanover  Hotel,”  41  feet  frontage  in  1 1 at, over-square  Area  4 000 
square  feet.  Also  two  capital  Houses,  newly  decorated,  replete 
7pqt  TererX.  ®onT.en'en.ce-  'n  Hanover-strcet.  - Apply  to  Mr. 
LESLIE,  59,  Conduit-street. 

7 BE  LET,  with  advances,  term  100  years 

,r£A,£CA,SES  a,ul  BUILDING  FRONTAGES,  situate  in 
GROVE-ROAD,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  between  IL  Uoway-road 
and  Tollington-park.  Also,  Carcases  and  Building  Frontages 
near  the  London  Fields,  Qucen's-road.  Ralston,  term  95  years  — 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  TATL  >CK.  Surveyor,  Shnib- 
land-road,  Ralston ; or  Messrs.  OVERTON  and  HUGHES.  Soli- 
citors, 25,  Old  J ewry. 

TO  COACHMAKERS,  CABINETMAKERS,  Organ  Builders, 
and  others  requiring  light  and  spacious  Premises,  iu  a first-rate 
situation. 

TPO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  from  Midsummer 

■-  day.  the  extensive  range  of  light,  spacious,  mid  convenient 
PREMISES,  in  perfect  repair,  situate  No.  36.  Davies-street,  hut  a 
short  remove  from  Berkclcy-square,  comprising  a spacious  shop, 
extending  to  and  opening  into  Grosvenor  Mews , three  1 iers  of  work- 
shops over,  each  70  feet  by  43  feet;  smiths'  shops,  counting-house, 
large  coach-house,  two  workshops,  cellar,  and  two  dwelling-houses 
in  the  rear.  The  premises  are  admirably  adaplcd  for  a coach- 
maker,  having  been  built  expressly  for  that  purpose.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  spring  water,  ai  d a forge  is  permitted.  If  de- 
sired, the  dwelling-houses  on  either  side  in  Davies-street  may  he 
had,  together  or  separate' v— For  terms  and  further  particulars 
apply  at  Mr.  C.  FURBER’S  Auolion  Offices  in  Warwick-court 
Gray’B-inn. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

T AND  TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD  in  different 

-H-4  Plots,  varying  in  distances  from  town,  and  not  exceeding 
twe.vc  miles.  Money  advanced  to  builders,  if  required.  A builder 
undertaking  to  build  four,  with  advances,  will  be  employed  to 
build  two  others.— Apply  to  C.  D.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  Xoik- 
street,  Covent-gnrden. 

TVfOUNT  PLEASANT,  STROUD  GREEN 

1YA  ESTATE,  HORNSEY’  — To  BUILDERS  and  Others - 
Several  eligible  PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND 
TO  BE  LET.  in  tlic  above  loealitv.  on  long  leases.  Advances  will 
be  made.  — For  plans  and  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  E.  II. 
BROWNE,  Architect.  13.  Beauforl-buildines,  Strand,  London. 

~OR  O M P T O N.— TO  BE  LET,  upon 

Building  Lca-c,  PLOTS  OF  GROUND,  for  the  erection  of 
fourth-rate  Houses, in  n situation  where  Houses  of  that  descrip- 
non  arc  much  in  demand,  and  only  a mile  and  a quarter  from 
Hyde-park  Comer.  Sand  upon  the  grounds — For  particulars 
apply  to  J.  TYEKMAN,  Esq.,  -A  rohitcct,  14.  Parliament-street. 

fJUILDING  GROUND.  — HAMMER- 

M-W  SMITH. — Situate  on  the  high  road  from  Shepherd's  Bush 
to  Tumham  Green.  TO  BE  LET  for  93  years  at  moderate  terms. 
The  drainage  has  hecn  lately  executed  under  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers.  The  soil  is  gravel  within  2 feet  of  the  surface.  Beauti- 
ful bearing  fruit  trees  cover  the  ground,  altogether  presenting  a 
most  eligible  site  for  the  erection  of  Detached  Villas  in  the  high 
road,  and  for  Terraces  and  Shops  on  tho  other  roads  which  arc 
formed  on  the  cst-itc.  Builders  can  nhtuin  advances —Further 
information  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  TAYLOR’S  Offices,  22,  Par- 
liament-strcet. 

TTJESIRABLE  BUILDING  GROUND.— 

H y TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET.  on  Building  Leases,  on  most 
eligible  terms,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  DAGNALLS  PARK 
ESTATE,  CROYDON.  Surrey,  in  lots  averaging  50  feet  frontage. 
This  estate  is  situated  in  a most  desirable  neighbourhood,  about 
half-a-mile  from  the  Norwood  aud  Croydon  Stations  of  the 
Brighton  and  South  Eastern  Railway.  It  has  been  laid  out  for 
the  erection  of  detached  and  semi-detached  villas,  for  which  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted.  The  roads  are  made,  and  money  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  builders  if  required. — For  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 
WILLIAM  WALLEN.  Jun.,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  14,  Basing- 
hall -street.  City,  nnd  Greenwich  : nnd  to  purchase  lots,  to  Mr. 
E.  PALMER,  Auctioneer,  Change-alley,  Cornhill. 

TIESIRABLE  BUILDING  LAND.— The 

±J  NORTHUMBERLAND  PARK  ESTATE,  Tottenham. 
Middlesex,  consisting  of  about  FIFTY’  ACRES,  situated  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Marsh-lane  S'ation  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  Railway,  is  now  laid  out  for  the  Erection  of 
detached  and  semi-detncliod  Villas.  The  site  is  most  eligible, 
being  particularly  health'-,  and  commanding  extensive  views. 
The  substratum  is  gravelly,  and  rosi  ’ences  of  the  description 
proposed  are  much  required.  Besides  the  railway,  there  is  con- 
stant omnibus  communication  with  London.  ' The  roads  aud 
sewers  nre  in  course  of  formation.  Term  of  leases,  99  years 
Ground-rents  anportioned.  Money  advanced.— For  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  WALLEN,  jun.,  Architect  and  Sur- 
veyor, 14,  Basinghall-street,  City,  and  Greenwich. 

TO  BUILDEBS  AND  OTHERS. 

EMST  COWES  PARK,  adjoining  OS- 

-fl-i  BORNE,  nER  MAJESTY'S  MARINE  RESIDENCE  — 
TO  BE  LET,  BUILDING  GROUND,  at  low-rents,  for  son  years. 
Houses  ofsuitnble8i7.e,nveragingfrom  about  25L to  401.  per  annum,  are 
in  great  demand.  Roads  made,  iron  railing  fixed,  excellent  water, 
white  and  stock  brick  earth,  stone,  and  other  materials  abound  on 
the  estate— Particulars  nnd  plans  may  be  bad  of  Mr.  J.  II.  AVEB- 
BER.  3.  Carolinc-strcet,  Bedford -square  ; Air.  JOHN  BARNETT. 
Architect.  ■>.  A'erulam-huildiiu's.  Gray's-inn,  London:  nnd  of 
Mr.  LANGLEY’,  Clarence  Cottage,  East  Cowes  Park  ( estate 
office  I. 

T|  ATC  H ET.— FREEHOLD  BUI  LD I NG 

GROUND  for  detached  villas,  commanding  a magnificent 
view  of  Windsor  Castle  and  grounds,  consisting  of  nbout  18  acres 
of  meadow  land,  hounded  on  the  north  and  east  sides  by  a hand 
some  belt  of  established  trees,  and  on  the  west  side  by  the  public 
road ;from  Datohet  to  Upton,  Slough,  aud  Eton,  within  a few 
minutes’ walk  of  the  railway  station,  the  church,  and  the  Home- 
park.  In  connection  with  the  property  is  a spot  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  Thames,  with  a fishing  cottage  upon  it.  which  can  be 
enlarged  aud  improve  1,  aDd  made  available  for  the  occupiers  of 
houses  erected  upon  the  above  land.  TO  BE  SOLD.  as!n  whole  or 
inconvenient  plot-.— Apply  nt  the  offices  of  Mr.  MAPLE8TONE, 
Architect.  Surveyor,  ana  Estate  Agent,  27,  Buoklcrsbury,  where 
plans  aud  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS 

jfgLILDING  LAND,  KENSINGTON— 

FRONTArir  Tr„!,?i^'T'Up°"  building  Leases,  a large  extent  of 
i now  i A .E.siuate  at  Kensington,  well  adapted  for  the  erection 
SAMIIF?  RF(nnrcVFor  particulars  and  plans  apply  to  Mr 

G SriTc^fFr  rD  urvcyor’  4.',ar^c;"anlmcnm«“»  s «»d  Mr 
u.  .'ll  10 HELL,  Auctioneer.  21.  Motcombc-street.  Belcrav*. 
square;  and  Messrs.  WILKINSON.  GURNEY,  and  STEVENS 
Solicitors,  Nicholos-lane,  Lombard-street. 


JVrOTICE.  TO  BE  SOLD,  in  consequence 

SAW  VR  amhf “™t,5n  °?  t,h®  Premises,  an  IM  PROVED  IRON 
oLoff  .1  constructed  to  work  with  18  or  22  inch  stroke 

Tnnnir»yT  !ec  Ui&c''  n?ar  y-n,le,v'  c°n>p'ete  with  twelve  saw*— 
Inquire  at  the  Phcenix  Iron  Works,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

Brick-field— to  he  sold,  near 

KINGSTON.and  about  two  miles  from  the  Thames  and  a 
S,tall0n-  ? superior  BRICK  and  TILE  WORK  fully  em* 
ployed  and  in  perfect  order.  It  has  two  hundred  feet  of  lofty  now 
fif  ed  with  trays  and  louvre  boards  for  drLn-pipos  fc? 
of  “pTlfT'1'  The  clay  is  of.goSd  qualitw  aSd 

gSS.  ggfcr  walor— Apply  t.  C.  K.  JESIMETT. 


W 


Tottenliam-com-t-road. 


MTER-SIDE  and  other  PREMISES, 

. . WAPPING.— TO  BE  LET,  ou  a BUILDING  LEASE, 

a PLOT  of  GllOUN  D on  the  north  side,  and  another  plot  ou  the 
south  side,  at.  the  eastern  end  of  the  High  street  ; nlso.  on  Lease 
or  on  a Yearly  Tenancy,  the  Hou-e  numbered  212  on  the  south 
side  of  the  said  street;  also,  on  Lease  from  Christmas  1851,  for 
Twenty  one  years,  the  whole  or  any  separate  part  of  the  premises 
on  the  south  side  of  the  High-street,  numbered  250,  251,  252,  nnd 
353,  together  with  the  public  house  known  as  the  Dundee  Arms, 
and  other  premises  at  the  rear,  next  the  water-side  ; and  also,  on 
Lease  from  Michaelmas.  1851.  for  twenty-one  years,  the  he  veil 
Houses,  numbered  1 to  7.  on  the  eastern  side  of  King  Edward- 
street,  Wappiug.  A Committee  of  Governors  will  meet,  at  Bride- 
well Hospital.  New  Bridge-street.  Blackfriars,  on  MONDAY,  the 
14th  day  of  JULY.  1851.  at  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive 
OFFERS  for  the  above  Premises.  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at 
the  Clerk’s  office  before  Twelve  o'clock  ou  Monday,  the  14th  of  July 
next,  and  the  persons  who  ofler  must  he  in  attendance  upon  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  or  anv  tender.— For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  Clerk's 
office.  Bridewell  Hospital  ; or  to  SY  D.V  EY  SMIRKE,  Esq.,  Archi- 
tot,  =>,  Barkeley-square.  June  18. 1851.  R BELTON,  Clerk. 


YORKSHIRE8’  fcITUATE  AT  WOODHOUSE,  LEEDS, 

TO  BE  SOLD,  in  several  lots,  pursuant 

, of  the  High  Court  of  Chanoery.  made  in  a cause 

••j^ddon  v.  Woolcock.”  with  the  approbation  of  James  Wilham 
Farrer.  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  tlic  said  Court  at  Leeds,  in  the 
county  °f  York,  in  the  month  of  October  next,  of  which  due  notice 
Wil1  be  CnaiS°WlI).  ESTATE,  adapted  tobuilding  pur- 
poses, situate  near  Little  Woodhouse,  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  with 
several  substantial  Dwelling  Houses,  and  which  said  estate  forms  a 
portion  of  the  property  of  Mm.  Julia  L.vddon,  late  of  Boston,  in 
the  parish  or  Hramham.  in  the  county  of  Y’ork, deceased  -Parti- 
culars  are  iu  course  of  preparation,  and  may  shortly  tic  had  gratis 
at  the  Master  s Chambers.  Southampton-buildings,  Chancerv-ln.no 
London:  of  Messrs.  RICHARDSON  and  SADLER  Soli- 

citors, No.  28,  Golden-square.  London  ; of  Mr.  BENJAAIIN 
■MARTIN  DALE.  Solioitor.  of  No.  19,  Cecil-strcct.  Strand.  London  • 
Messrs.  BISCIiOFFE  and  COXF..  Solicitors,  m,  Colcm.iu-street’ 
London:  of  Mr.  JOHN  MOSS.  Solicitor.  Derby;  Mrs.  THOMAS 
WILLIAM  T0TT1E,  Solicitor,  Leeds;  and  Mr.  THOMAS 
NEWSAM.  Land  Surveyor,  Leeds  aforo  aid.— RICH ARDSON 
and  8 ADLER,  Plaintiff's  Solicitors,  28,  Golden-square,  London. 
21st  June,  1851. 


SALES  BY  ATTCTIOOT. 

TERRA  COTTA  GOODS.  EARTHEN  DRAIN  PIPES 
WELSH  STEAM  COAL,  AND  STOCK  IN  TRADE  OF  A* 
COAL  MERCHANT. 

TVTESSRS.  EVERSFIELD  and  HORNE 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  Adelphi 
Wharf,  Strand,  on  TUESDAY,  July  1st.  at  Twelve  for  One,  a 
qunutity  of  noLLOW  BRICKS,  chimney-pots,  wall  copings,  and 
other  goods  in  terra-cotta  ; earthen  drain  pipes,  bends  nua  junc- 
tions, 150  tons  of  Binea  steam  coal,  which  bums  without  smoke- 
and  the  homes,  waggons,  barges,  trade  implements,  office  fittings! 
and  effect-^.— May  be  viewed  one  day  previous  ; and  catalogues  had 
on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Coal  Exchange,  or  No.  40, 
Parliament-  street. 


About  Two  Acres  of  Ground,  suitable  for  a building  speculation,  in 
Keunington-lanc,  aud  Pilgrim-street,  Vnuxhall. 

MESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  have  received 

directions  to  offer  for  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  tho  Mart 
on  THURSDAY,  the  17th  July,  in  two  lots,  TWO  PLOTS  of 
GROUND,  one  of  which  is  situate  adjoining  and  forming  part  of 
the  late  Waterworks  Company,  in  Keunington-lanc,  Vauxholl, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  two  acres  ; has  a convenient  and 
good  access  from  Keunington-lane,  with  an  extensive  frontage 
from  Devonshire-place,  which  leads  out  to  the  Oval,  at  Kenningtoo. 
The  other  has  a frontage  of  about  250  feet  on  Pi  Igrim-street,  by  a 
depth  of  about  60  feet — May  be  viewed  bv  applying  on  the  pre- 
mises, where  printed  particulars  maybe  had  ; particulars  also  of 
Messrs.  YOUNG  and  VALLINGS,  Solicitors,  St  Mildred's-court, 
Poultry  ; at  the  place  of  sale  ; and  of  Messrs.  WIN  STAN  LEY, 
Patemostcr-row. 

REMOVED  FROM  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  BUILDING, 
&C.-TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

MR.  LEREW  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

at  Cirencester  Wharf,  Augustus-street.  Rcgcnt's-park,  on 
TUESDAY”,  July  8,  and  following  day,  at  Eleven  o'clock  each 
day.  the  remaining  portion,  comprising  scaffold  boards,  poles, 
hoarding,  and  MATElil  ALS  used  in  the  erection  and  iuclosure 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  Building  ; together  with  the  STOCK 
OF  TIMBER,  including  a large  quantity  of  yellow  and  white 
ilanks,  deals,  and  battens  ; joists,  scantling,  slating  battens  ; floor 
joards,  moulding,  doors,  laths,  dry  cut  stuff,  stone,  iron  balconies, 
saslus,  Ac.  To  purchasers  above  201.  approved  bills  at  three 
months’  date  will  be  taken.— To  be  viewed  the  day  before  the  sale. 
- Auction  Offices’,  2,  Cardington-street,  Hampstead-road,  near  the 
Euston  Station. 


East  and  West  India  Docks,  BlaokwalL— An  excellent  30-horse 
power  Steam  Engine.— Peremptorily.— By 

MR.  HERNE,  near theReservoir,  Preston’s- 

road,  BInckwall.  on  TUESDAY,  July  1.  at  Twelvo,  by 
order  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company, 
iu  one  lot,  a capital  30-horse  power  condensing  STEAM  ENGINE, 
by  Boulton  and  Watt,  with  eight-feet  stroke,  36  inch  cylinder  and 
jacket,  25  feet  beam,  working  on  a stout  iron  bearer,  with  plum- 
blocks  and  brasses,  parallel  motion,  two  powerful  crabs  to  lift 
...  . buckets,  and  pistons,  with  moulded  entablature  39  feet  long, 
12  inches  by  6 inches,  the  cross  ditto,  six  seven-inch  columns,  each 
■ ' feet  long,  with  air  and  feed  pumps,  rods,  levers,  valves,  adjust- 
g screw  for  hand  gear,  barometer,  condenser,  foot  valves,  iujcc- 
>n  oock,  hot  aud  cold  water  cisterns,  and  apparatus  complete. — 
May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  had  on  the  premises  ; the  Superinten- 
dent's Offices,  East  and  West  India  Docks ; and  of  the  Auctioneer, 
17,  Change-alley,  Cornhill,  and  Shadwell. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

L ENGLAND  is  instructed  to  offer  for 

• SALE  by  AUCTION,  on  TUESDAY.  July  1st,  at  Twelve 
for  Oneo’clock  precisely,  on  the  premises  situate  in  Biugfield-street, 
Cab’donian-road.  Islington,  near  the  “ Duke  of  Richmond,"  the 
MATERIALS  of  four  modern  Houses,  pulled  down  for  the  Dock 
Company,  together  with  the  STOCK  of  a Builder,  removed  as 
above  for  convenience  of  sale,  consisting  of  modern  sashes  and 
frames,  doors,  glared  partitions,  sash-doors,  long  flooring-boards 
quartering,  oak  joists,  bressummers.  story-posts,  shop-fronts,  iron 
' l,  iron  bressummers.  flights  of  stairs,  marble  aud  Portland 
-pieces,  York  paving.  York  and  Portland  coping,  slates 
plain  tiles,  stene  sink*,  excellent  modern  beershop-frout' 
t-planks.  scnffold-polos,  quantity  of  12  to  14  feet  planks’, 
quauiity  of 
L and  cato- 

the  Auctioneer,  3,*Shippertbn.street,  New  North-road,  Islington. 


A GREAT  BARGAIN  ( bond  fide). — Part 

of  a BANKRUPT’S  STOCK,  of  1 to  i9  new  Drawing 
aud  Dining-room  Register  Grates;  1 to  13  Polished  Steel  and 
Bronze  Fenders  ; 6 ditto  tire-irons  ; a beautiful  Flower,  Hat.  and 
Umbrella  Stands ; the  lot  worth  2051.— for  1051  ; or  separate,  at 
early  half-price.  Bought  under  an  execution,  at  123,  Oxford- 


TO  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

4 PATENT  RIGHT  FOR  SALE.— 

SMOKE  CONSUMING  FURNACE,  Cylindrical  Revolving 
Furnace  Bars.  — J.  WEEKS  and  CO.,  Kiug’s-road.  Chelsea. 
Inventors.— This  valuable  invention  for  entirely  consuming  smoke 
in  large  furnaces  FOR  SALE.  It  combines  all  the  advantages  or 
Juokes’s  aud  other  previous  inventions,  and  entirely  obviates  all 
the  disadvantages.  See  Model  in  Exhibition,  class  9,  No.  248  a. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[June  28,  1851. 


ALL  POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE. 

English  and  Cambrian  life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

9,  New  Bridge-street,  Bluckfriars. 

Declined  lives  (it  equitable  rites.  , ... 

Policies  of  five  years’ standing  not  void  m cases  of  suicide. 
Medical  men  remunerated  mall  eases. 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  9tlier  security  on  terms  more 
advantageous  to  the  Borrower  than  in  any  other  office. 

Annuities  and  Endowments  granted  on  the  most  advan.agcous 
terms.  , „ , . 

Prompt  payment  of  all  e aims.  ... 

CHARLES  W.  BEVAN,  Resident  Manager  and  Actuary. 
LOANS  ON  EQUITABLE  TERMS. 

IONDON  MUTUAL  LIFE  and  GUA- 

J IIANTEE  SOCIETY.  Head  Offices,  G3,  Moorgate-street, 
London.  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  willi  a Guarantee 
Fund  of  60,0001.  Loans  granted  upon  approved  personal  or  other 
icurity,  in  connection  with  a life  assurance,  for  periods  not  "" 


honesty  guarantee,  and  every  ol 
the  Society’s  Offices.  By  Order. 


GEORGE  WILSON,  Chairman. 
JOSEPH  TUCKER,  Vice-Chairman. 
March,  1851.  HENRI  C.  EIFFE,  Secretary. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  from 
persons  of  respectability  and  industrial  energy  of  character. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  Lombard-street,  and  Charing-cross,  London, 
Established  in  1782. 

TnrSTKKS  AND  DMIECTOHS. 

SIR  ROBERT  HARRY  INGLIS,  Bart.,  M.P. 

| James  Horne,  Esq. 

John  Dorrien  Magcns.  Esq. 

J.  Mastcrman,  Esq.,  M.P 


John  Petty  Musprutt,  Esq. 
Richard  Price,  Esq. 

George  Stanley  Ropton,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw.  Esq. 

Charles  Hampden  Turner,  Esq- 
Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 


Matthias  Attwood,  Esq., 

Decimus  Barton,  Esq. 

Octavius  Edward  Coope,  Esq. 

William  Cotton  J Esq. 

William  Davis,  Esq. 

George  Arthur  Fuller.  Esq. 

Emanuel  Goodhnrt,  Esq. 
nenry  Grace,  Esq. 

Joseph  Owen  Harris.  Esq. 

Kirkman.  Daniel  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Assistant  Director— Thomas  Richter,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

J ohn  Davis,  Esq. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  James  Alexander  Gordon,  M.D. 

Wilmer  Harris,  Esq.  George  William  Lovell.  Esq. 

Architect  and  Surveyor. — John  Shaw,  Esq. 
Solicitors.— Messrs.  Dawes  and  Sons,  Angel-court. 
Insurances  againBt  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by  the  PHCENIX 
COMPANY  upon  every  description  of  Property,  in  eTery  part  of 
the  World,  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 

.Persons insuring  with  the  PIICENIX  COMPANY  are  not  liable 
to  make  good  the  losses  of  others,  ns  is  the  case  in  some  offices. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  Midsummer  must  be 
renewed  within  Fifteen  days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  Void. 

Receipts  arc  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices,  Lombard-street 
and  Chnring-eros",  and  with  the  respective  Agents  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  Capital  500,6002. 

TRUSTEE!. 

Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park, 

G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Shcriff-nutton  Park, 

Roht.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Swanu.Clough,  and  Co.,  York. 

Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  life  insurances,  and  to  the  distinction  which  is 
made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  1002. 


Age 

birtli- 


Whole  Life  Preit 


3 5 3 


2 17  2 


* Example.—  A Gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,0002.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
222. 10s. ; and  a Lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment  of  192. 17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
arcs,  and  every  information  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
Y»rk.  or  of  anv  of  the  Ageuts. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  are  also  effected  by  this  Company  on  the 
, . . '-v.™  — = - t|10ae  Towns 


iclerate  terms.  AGENTS  arc  WANTED  i: 


where  no  appointments  have  been  made.  Applications  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN.  Actuary  and  Secretary,  York;  or  tc 
Mr.  HENRY  DINSDALE  13,  Wellington-strcet,  Strand,  Agent 


FIELD  MARSHAL 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  K.G.,  K.T., 
K.P.,  G.C.B.,  and  G.C.M.G. 

The  royal  naval,  military, 

AND  EAST-INDIA 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  a.d.  1837, 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES, 

13,  Waterloo-place,  London. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederic  Smith,  K.1I.,  F.R.S..  R.E.,  Chairman. 


_ ...e  Kfgt 

Coekburn,  G.C.B.,  Rear-Ad- 
miral of  the  United  Kiugdom. 
Major- Gen.  Sir  J.  Coekburn,  Bt. 
O.C.H. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 
G.C.B..G.C.H. 

Jit-Gen.  Sir  J.  Gardiner.  K.C.B. 
Major-General  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross, 


British  assurance  company, 

2.  Kinv-strcet  Cheapsidc. 
Choirraan-SYDNEY  SMIRK E,  Fsq.,  A.1I.A. 

The  rates  for  both  fire  and  life  assurance  are  as  low  as  can  with 
safety  he  taken,  't  lie  premiums  for  life  assurance  made  payable  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and  all  par- 
ticulars may  he  had  at  the  head  office,  or  of  any  of  the  agents. 

JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


Major-Gen.  Edw.  Wy_..  

Major-Gen.  Arnold,  K.H.,  K.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Captain  William  Lanccy,  ll.E. 
Wm.  Chard,  Esq.,  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbraham  Taylor.  Esq. 
Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Rolt.K.C.R. 
Major  F.S.Sntheby,C.B..E.I.G.S. 

, — Major-Gen.  Sir  G.  Pollock, G.C.B. 

General  Royal  Artillery.  Captain  William  Cuppage.  R.N 

Capt.  Sir  Geo.  Back,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  Captain  Michael  Quin,  R.N. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  59,  Strand. 

J nrsici  an— Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.,  K.C. II.,  F.L.S. 
Counsel— J.  Measure.  Esq.,  4,  Seri  e-strect.  Lincoln's- Inn-Fields- 
Solicitor— Stephen  Garrard.  Esq.,  13,  Suflolk-street, 

. Pall-Mall  East. 

Actuary. — John  Finlaison.  Esq.,  the  Government  Calculator,  and 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  pro- 
fession and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world,  with 
Hie  exeeption  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics. 
The  Hates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  Sound  Principles 
reference  to  every  Colony,  and,  by  payment  of  a moderate 
addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  case  of  increase  of  risk,  per- 
sons assured  m this  office  may  change  from  one  climate  to  another, 
without  forfeiting  their  Policies. 

Four-Fifths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured. 

JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary. 


HEALTHY  AND  UNHEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 8,  New  Coventry-strect, 
Leiccster-square,  London  ; and  18,  Rue  Tronchet,  Paris  ; incor- 
porated underthe  7lh  and  8th  Viet.  cap.  110. 

This  Company  assures  Diseased  ns  well  as  Healthy  Lives. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 

The  Board  meets  every  Thursday  at  2 o’clock  Pro-peetuses. 
proposals,  and  any  information  furnished  on  application  to  the 
Actuary  or  Secretary.  „ . , 

WILLIAM  TIENRY  ARCHER,  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NoRRIS,  Secretary. 


UNION  ASSURANCE  OFFICE  (Fire, 

Life,  Annuities).  Cornhill  and  Baker-street.  London ; 
College-green,  Dublin  ; and  Groneuger -street,  Hamburgh  ; in- 
stituted A.D.  1714.  . , ,, 

Life.— Reduced  rates  for  young  and  middle  ages,  with  the 
gnnrantce  of  a Company  in  existence  for  nearly  HO  years. 

The  last  bout-s  (1848)  gave  additions  to  policies  varying  from  25 
to  70  per  cent,  on  the  previous  seven  years’  premiums. 

I.owcr  rates  without  profits. 

Two-thirds  only  of  tne  premium  may  be  paid  until  death. 
Dccreaiing  and  increasing  rates  of  premium,  and  half-yearly  or 
quarterly. 

Loans  granted.  Medical  fees  allowed. 

Fire  insurances  at  the  usual  rates,  and  profits  returned  on 
policies  taken  out  for  seven  years  by  prompt  pavmcnt. 

March  7, 1851.  THOMAS  LEWIS,  Secretary. 


G 


UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY,  No.  11,  Lombard-street,  London. 


DIRECTORS. 

THOMSON  HANKF.Y.  Jim.  Esq..  Chairmas 
SIR  WALTER  R.  FAUQUHAR,  Bart.,  DuruTi  " 


Heury  Hulsc  Bcrcns,  Esq. 
John  Dixon.  Esq. 

Francis  Hart  D 


Hart  Dyke,  Esq. 


George  Johnstone,  Esq. 
John  Lahoucliere,  Esq. 
John  Loch,  Esq. 

George  Lyall,  Esq. 


Stewart  Mnrjoribanks,  Esq. 

John  Martin,  Esq.,  M P. 
Rowland  Mitchell.  Esq. 

James  Morris,  Esq. 

Henry  Norman.  Esq. 

Henry  R.  Reynolds,  Jun,  Esq. 
John  Thornton,  Esq. 

J ames  Tullooh,  Esq. 

Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 

. Henry  Sykes  Thornton,  Esq. 

Lewis  Loyd,  Jun.,  Esq.  | John  Henry  Smith,  Esq. 

Actuary— Griffith  Davies,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  this  Company  now  offers  to  future  insurers  FOUR- 
FIFTHS  OF  THE  PROFITS,  with  QUINQUENNIAL  DIVI- 
SION, ora  LOW  RATE  OF  PREMIUM  without  participation  of 
profits. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  be  declared  in  June,  1865.  when 
all  Participating  Policies  which  shall  have  subsisted  at  least  one 
year  at  Christmas,  1854,  will  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  profits. 

At  the  several  past  Divisions  of  Profits  made  by  this  Company, 
the  Reversionary  Bonuses  added  to  the  Policies  from  one-lialf  the 
Profits  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  different  ages,  to  about  One 
pcrCent  per  Annum  on  the  sums  injured,  and  the  total  Bonuses 
added  at  the  four  Septennial  Divisions  exceeded  770,0001. 

FOREIGN  RISKS.— The  Extra  Premiums  required  for  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  been  materially  reduced. 

INVALID  LIVFS — Persons  who  are  not  in  such  sound  health 
as  would  enable  them  to  insure  their  lives  at  the  Tabular  Pre- 
miums. may  have  their  lives  insured  at  Extra  Premiums, 

LOANS  granted  on  Life  Policies  to  the  extent  of  their  values, 
provided  such  Policies  shall  have  been  eftreted  a sufficient  time  to 
have  attained  in  each  case  a value  not  under  5U). 

ASSIGNMENTS  OF  POLICIES. — Writteu  notices  of,  received 
and  registered. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  assurances  whioh  expire 
at  Midsummer  must  be  renewed  within  fifteen  days  at  this  Office,  or 
with  Mr.  SAMS,  No.  J,  St.  Jamcs’s-street,  comer  of  Pall-mall ; or 
with  the  Company's  Agents  throughout  the  kingdom,  otherwise 
they  become  void.  GEO.  KE  YS,  Secretary. 


INVENTORS’  AID  ASSOCIATION.— 

—Inventors  desirotUi  of 
ABsncHwou,  arc  requested  to  commnni 
the  Offices,  betweeu  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Four  o’clock. 

WILLIAM  M.  ROBERTSON,  Secretary. 

5,  Bcaufort-buildings.  Strand. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERS’,  ARCHITECTS’, 

BUILDERS',  & OPERATIVES'  DRAWING  ACADEMY, 
established  above  forty  years,  for  the  study  of  architecture,  civil 
engineering,  &c.,  with  the  practical  application  of  geometry  to 
perspective  ornamental  decorations  of  every  description.  Conducted 

sr S'”  D ’ 


GREAT  EXHIBITION.  CLASS  25. 

Royal  porcelain  works, 

WORCESTER.  ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1751. 

MESSRS.  CHAMBERLAIN  and  CO., 

Manufacturers  to  her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Beg  to  i-  form  the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  Public,  that  their  Works 
and  New  Show  Rooms  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors  daily 
from  nine  a.m.  to  six  p.m. 

Cards  of  admission  to  be  had  on  application  at  the  office  of  the 
manufactory,  Diglis-street,  Worcester,  and  the  principal  hotels  in 
the  town. 

Worcester.  June,  1851. 


E 


QTEAM  ENGINE  WANTED,  of  20  Horses’ 

k.7  power.  — A good  second-hand  portah’e  condensing  Steam 
Engine.  — Full  particulars  and  lowest  price  to  he  B“iit  to  O. 
TOPHAM  and  SUN,  157,  White  Cross-street,  St  L :kes. 


"WANTED,  a quantity  of  PEAR  TREE, 

V V in  the  plank,  quite  sound  and  seasoned,  immediately.— 
Address.  JOHN  MORGAN,  Mould  Cutter,  21,  Cumming-strect, 


B 


ILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

Litl  ograpliers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  ou  the  prioes 
generally  charged. 

17,  GA T E-STREET,  T,TXCOLN’.S-INN-FIELDS. 

BATHS  and  CHURCHES. — Many  are  not 

vet  aware  that  a good  eight-inch  boxwood  THERMOME- 
TER is  now  manufactured  complete  for  ONE  SHILLING,  or 
with  an  enamelled  tube  adapted  for  baths  at  ONE  SHILLING 
and  SIXPENCE.  A stronger  and  ornamental  kind  for  public 
baths  and  churches.  A selection  innv  be  made  from  One  Thousand 
Thermometer- at  BENNETT’S,  65,  Cheanside,  manufacturer  to  the 
Royal  Observatory,  the  Admiralty,  aud  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

House  decoration  s.— 

R.  Y.  BARNES  and  CO.,  Plumbers,  Glaziers,  Painters, 
and  Paperhangers  undertake  every  description  of  work,  inclusive 
both  of  the  plaine-t  house  painting  and  also  of  the  most  tasteful 
and  oostly  applications  of  decorative  art.  upon  entirely  new  scale  of 
prices,  and  are  aide  to  render  BETTER  WORK  at  SMALLER 
CHARGES  than  lias  ever  hitherto  been  realised.  Contracts  for 
general  repairs.  Estimates  free  of  charge.— 27,  Windmill-street, 
F iiishiiry-sqnarc. 


STEPHENS’S  ORIGINAL  DYES,  for 

kJ  STAINING  COMMON  DEAL  to  imitate  OAK,  MAHOGANY, 
or  SATINWOOD  colours.  For  specimens  of  the  effects  of  these 
Dyes,  the  public  nrc  referred  to  the  WOODWORK  of  the  GREAT 
EXHIBITION,  and  particularly  the  ENTRANCE  DOORS, 
which  were  coloured  with  the  stains  invented  aud  manufactured 
by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  of  54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfiiars-road, 
who  supplied  to  the  workmen  both  stain  and  varnish,  and  who 
was  t lie  first  person  to  introduce  and  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  this  means  of  colouring  wood,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  orua-_ 
mental  effect  of  the  natural  grain,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
artificial  imitation.— Prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

W COCK  MAN  and  SONS,  122,  Totten- 

• ham-court-road,  and  32,  Aldcrsgatc-strcct.  fine  Colour 
and  Varnish  makers,  bee  to  call  the  attention  of  the  above  Trad  :a 
to  their  superior  CARRIAGE  VARNISH,  at.  12s.  per  gall,  com- 
bining great  body  with  paleness  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  Also 

Best  body  Copal,  at  20s.  per  galL  | Ultramarine 3s.  8J.  per  lb. 

Spirit  Varnishes 20a.  ditto  Emerald  Green  — la.  4d.  ditto 

Paper  ditto,  White,  10s.,  12s.,  IBs.  | Vermillion,  from  . .5s.  ditto 
A sample  gallon  sent  to  any  part  o town,  e.srriave  free. 


LY  CATHEDRAL.— The  Carved  OAK- 

SCREEN  and  SUB-STALLS  for  this  magnificent  building 
iuow  advancing  to  a state  of  completion),  have  been  executed  by 
J.  RATTEE.  at  the  CARVING  WORKS,  CAMBRIDGE  (from 
the  designs  and  plans  of  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  the  architect).— The 
attention  of  architects  and  gentlemen  is  most  respectfully  invited 
to  this  work,  in  the  Middle  Pointed  style,  as  a specimen  of  what  he 
is  now  prepared  to  execute,  and  estimate  for,  in  any  part  of  the 
country  ; as  also  Works  ami  Restorations,  in  wood  or  stone,  of  a 
description  suitable  for  the  mansion  or  village  church  ; aud, 


CLASS  IL— CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS. 

Damp  walls.  — new  elastic 

PAINT,  an  effectual  remedy  inside  or  out;  will  dry  iu  a 
few  hours,  and  mtv  he  immediately  papered  over  if  desired. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty, and  permanence,  READY  FOR  USE;  wll  staDd  any 
climate,  and  are  well  calculated  for  exportation.  White,  stone, 
and  lead,  5s. ; greensand  blues, 6s.  per  gnllon 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT,  READY  FOR  USE  on  the 
fronts  of  houses,  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil  paint ; for  beauty 
pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearano’  of  finc-cut  stone.  I n casks  of 
1 cwt.,  2cwt,  and  3 cwt.,  at  8s.,  15s.,  and  21s.  each.  Casks  return- 
able. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wellington  street,  Goswell- 
street,  London. 


THE  METALLIC  PAINT,  produced  by 

the  PATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY,  has  been  extensively 
used  for  several  years  on  firm  buildings,  iron  bridges,  roofs,  and 
railings,  shipping,  &c  , and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  it  covers 
a greater  surface  than  any  other  pigment,  and  stands  far  better  on 
wood,  iron,  Abethaw  lime,  and  Roman  cement,  than  the  ordinary 
paints.  Fine  black,  252.  per  ton  ; rich  purple  brown,  202.  per  ton. 
Company's  Offices,  1,  New  Broad-street.  London. 

JOHN  A.  WEST,  Secretary. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC,  ANTI M ONI AL, 

and  other  metallic  PAINTS, greatly  improved  in  the  manu- 
facture, may  now  be  had  in  anv  quantity ; also  whitelead  and 
painters’  materials  of  every  description. 

Wholesale  buyers  and  the  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
VAUGHAN  and  SYMON  DS.  Southwark  Steam  Colour  Works, 
Stoncs-end,  Borough,  Loudon. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— 

JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS  are  prepared  to  supply 
this  paint  to  builders,  painters,  and  plumbers,  on  wholesale 
terms.  It  is  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities  ; it  is  unnffected  by 
sea-water,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  any  «f  the  gases  ; and  preserves 
its  original  colour  where  white  lead  paint  will  not. — Prospectuses 
to  be  had  at  J.  Wnmcrand  Sons’.  8,  Crescent.  Jewin-st , London. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT 

of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY. 
—This  Company  having  beoome  Proprietors  of  all  rights  and  pa- 
tents of  the  late  Patent  White  Zinc  Company  in  Prance  and  Belgium, 
is  prepared  to  FURNISH, on  a large  scale,  the  WHITE  OXIDE  of 
ZINC  in  a PURE  STATE,  and  of  a quality  which  can  only  be 
manufactured  from  the  Zinc  from  their  Mines  in  Belgium.  The 
” ' ' White  Zinc  Pnint  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 


lead  paint.  It  is  entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  and  is 
unaffected  by  sea-water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any  gases  ; be- 
sides, it  preserves  its  original  colour,  which  white  lead  paint  does 


Painters’  Cholic,  nor  Paralysis,  &e.  &e.,  to  which  dangerous 

plaints  the  workmen  who  manufacture  and  use  it  are  subject,  and 
to  which  persons  who  inhabit  newly  painted  apartments  ure  also 
liable.  A Bpurious  article  having  been  introduced  in  the  market 
under  the  name  of  White  Zinc  Paint,  the  Public  is  cautioned 
against  it,  because,  when  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first  rate  one.—  For  further  particulars  and  Pro- 
spectuses, apply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  8CHMOLL,  general  agent  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12,  Mnuchester-build- 
ings,  Wcstminster-bridge,  London. 


H 


UBBUOK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.— ANNOUNCEMENT. 


17  WOLFF  & SONS’  PURIFIED  BLACK 

-i  • LEAD  PENCILS,  perfectly  free  from  grit,  may  he  entirely 
erased,  and  will  maintain  a firm  point— E.  WOLFF  and  SONS 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  Imre  succeeded  in  so  greatly 
improving  their  Black  Lead,  that  they  arc  now  manufacturing  a 
PLUMBAGO,  or  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL,  entirely  free  from 
grit,  which  will  easily  yield  to  Indio  Rubber,  and  ensure  perfect 
ensure;  it  possesses  great  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour,  ami  will 
maintain  a firm  point.  They  have  attained  to  so  great  a perfection 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  Lead  as  to  be  able  a’  all  times  to  make 
the  same  strength  and  colour  when  once  found  to  be  suitable  for 
any  particular  purpose,  and  have  produced  a pencil  fully  equal  to 
those  u=cd  in  former  years,  when  they  were  made  of  the  finest 
Cumberland  Lead,  which  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  obtained 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  best  pencils.  The  following  nre  the 
degrees : — H,  IIH,  HHH,  HHHII,  F,  FF,  HB.  EHB,  B,  BB, 
BBB,  BBBB,  W.*— W.*  This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended 
for  writing  and  counting-house  use.— E.  WOLFF  and  SONS  hare 
the  honour  of  supplying  the;r  PURIFIED  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
CILS to  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Admiralty, the  Bank 
of  England,  several  Railway  Companies,  and  many  other  Public 
Establishments—  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  stationers,  &c.,  and 
at  the  manufactory,  S3.  Church-street,  Spitalfields,  London. 


unaffected  by  bilge-water,  or  noxious  vapours  from  cargo. 
The  White  Paint  in  the  hold  of  a ship,  after  discharging  a sugar 
cargo,  is  found  to  be  as  white  as  the  year  before,  when  newly 
painted.  U nder  these  and  other  circumstances,  when  e very  other 
paint  hitherto  known  nud  tried  has  failed,  the  “ White  Zinc 
Paint"  has  preserved  the  fastness  of  its  colour.  Moreover,  by  virtue 
of  its  galvanic  iction  on  iron,  it  enters  the  pores,  and  forms  an 
amalgam  of  the  two  metals,  which  protects  the  iron  from  rust, 
decay,  or  incrustation. 

For  the  GENERAL  PURPOSES  of  the  decorative  painter,  the 
"White  Zinc  Paint"  lias  been  found  unparalleled  in  whiteness, 
clearness  of  colour,  durability,  and  beauty  of  texture.  It  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing  equal  to  the  finest  conch  panelling. 

For  SAN  IT.ARY  PURPOSES  the  ” White  Zino  Paint”  is  valu- 
able, not  only  from  its  being  totally  free  from  every  ingredient 
injurious  to  health,  but  from  its  combining  ohemical  qualities 
which  render  it  a powerful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases 
have  prevailed  ; furniture  or  buildings  painted  with  it  are  at  once 
disinfected.  Paralysis  and  Painters’  Cholic  are  avoided  hy  its  U3e, 
- - well  as  similar  results  to  the  occupnnts  of  newly  painted  rooms. 


. Hyco 

.,  of  white  lead.  Each  cask  is  stamped  with  the 

“ Hubbuck— London,— Patent,"  as  the  style  of  the  Manufacturers. 
A circular  with  fullpnrticulnrs  may  be  had  of  the  manufacturers! 
THOMAS  HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Works,  opposite-  Uni 
London  Dock. 
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SATURDAY , JULY  5,  1851. 

the  year  1847,  the  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex  invited  architects  to 
submit  designs,  in  competition, 
for  a new  county  lunatic  asylum, 
proposed  to  be  built  near  Colney  Hatch, 
between  Finchley  Common  and  Southgate. 
From  those  plans  that  were  sent  in  the  justices 
selected  for  the  first  premium  a design  by  Mr. 
Daukes,  and  for  the  second,  a design  by  the 
:onductor  of  this  journal  and  Mr.  Harris, 
[n  our  fifth  volume  (p.  585)  these  plans  were 
described,  and  we  offered  some  general  re- 
narks,  in  continuation  of  a previous  paper, 
relative  to  the  arrangement  of  lunatic  asylums 
generally.  The  design  selected  as  the  first  has 
seen  carried  out,  and  on  Tuesday  last  the 
burial-ground  of  the  asylum  was  consecrated 
iy  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  building 
vas  formally  opened  by  the  committee  of 
visitors.  The  extent  of  the  asylum  is  enor- 
nous, — 30  feet  longer  than  the  Great  Exhi- 
)ition  building,  and  it  provides  accommo- 
dation for  about  1,200  patients.  The  whole 
juantity  of  the  land  obtained  by  the  county  is 
119  acres,  and  is  thus  appropriated  : — 


of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  strings,  cornices, 
and  window  dressings. 

The  asylum  is  classified  into  three  divisions. 

The  female  wing,  and  physician’s  and 
matron’s  residences,  and  infirmary ; the  male 
wing,  with  physician’s  and  steward’s  residence, 
and  infirmary ; the  buildings  in  the  centre  are 
offices  for  direction  and  management  conve- 
nient for  each  wing. 

From  these  offices,  as  well  as  from  each 
entrance,  are  independent  corridors  of  commu- 
nication for  each  wing,  throughout  every  part 
of  the  establishment;  the  males  and  females 
being  entirely  separated,  so  that  patients  (or 
their  friends)  can  be  taken  to  or  from  the  wards 
privately,  and  can  be  drafted  off  to  their  re- 
spective workshops  or  other  occupation. 

The  asylum  is  situated  on  a site  sloping  from 
north  to  south,  which  necessarily  obliges  a 
descent  to  the  building  from  the  principal 
entrance,  which  is  to  the  north.  This,  although 
very  disadvantageous  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
building,  viewed  from  the  north  side,  yet  affords 
sanitary  advantages  to  the  asylum,  in  facilitating 
a system  of  drainage,  enabling  all  the  galleries, 
day-rooms,  and  airing  courts  to  be  placed 
south,  south-east,  and  south-west,  commanding 
extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
from  each,  and  securing  privacy  and  shelter 
and  freedom  from  excitement. 

The  inclination  of  the  ground  has  also 
enabled  a communication  to  be  made  from  the 
central  offices  to  the  extreme  wings,  without  in 
the  least  intercepting  the  view  from  the  airing 
courts  above ; the  extreme  wings  being  15  feet 
lower  than  the  entrance,  and  enabling  the  for- 
mation of  an  inclined  plane  of  gradual  descent, 
rendering  unnecessary  the  introduction  of  a 
single  step  throughout  the  ground-floor,  in  the 
communication  with  these  buildings  on  the 
lower  level. 

In  the  hall,  opposite  the  principal  entrance, 
is  a tablet  thus  inscribed  : — 


Site  of  the  buildings  of  the  Asylum..  4 2 23i 

Front  airing  courts,  male  wing 2 0 29" 

Ditto,  female  wing  ....  2 2 19 

Remaining  male  and  female  airing 
courts,  laundry  and  workshop  yards  10  1 2 

Kitchen  garden 8 0 16  j 

Burial-ground  1 2 0 

Land  separated  by  the  Great  Northern 

Railway  (about)  21  0 0 

Ground  for  pasture  and  farm G8  2 25 

There  is  one  entrance  to  the  asylum  by  a 
riding  communicating  with  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,*  but  the  principal  entrance  is  on  the 
lorth  side,  in  a road  which  runs  from  Colney 
Hatch  to  Bet’s  Stile.  Here  there  is  a lodge  ; 
dso  stabling  for  the  use  of  the  magistrates 
ind  visitors.  From  the  entrance  there  are 
;hree  roads, — a main  road  in  front,  and  two 
rthers  diverging  right  and  left : the  former 
eads  to  the  centre  building  and  principal  en- 
;rance,  that  to  the  right  forms  the  approach  to 
the  patients’  entrance  in  the  female  wing,  and 
;o  the  residences  of  the  superintending  physi- 
:ian  (Dr.  Davey),  and  the  matron.  That  to 
the  left  forms  a corresponding  approach  for 
patients  to  the  male  wing,  and  to  the  resi- 
dences of  the  superintending  physician  (Dr. 
Hood),  and  the  steward. 

The  view  we  give  in  our  present  number  f 
shows  the  entrance  front  of  the  building,  the 
railway  on  the  east  side,  and  the  farming  estab- 
lishment, at  some  little  distance  behind  the 
main  building.}:  We  append  also  a plan  of 
the  principal  floor,  with  ample  references  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  various  parts,  and 
proceed  to  give  a methodical  account  of  the 
establishment,  premising  that  the.  building:  is 

* The  new  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  line,  at 
Ring’s  Cross,  is  making  rapid  progress, 
t The  binder  must  cut  this  out  and  fold  before  stitching, 
t The  farming  establishment  contains  a cow-house  for 
:went_y-three  cows,  calf-pens,  dairies,  piggeries,  stabling, 
:oose-boxes,  cattle  and  cart  sheds,  slaughter-house,  cow- 
man's residence,  &c.  Adjoining  the  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  are  ranges  of  buildings,  comprising  en- 
gineer’s residence,  gas  works,  smiths’  shops,  store-sheds, 
and  a large  shed  having  a turntable  and  rails  from  the 
railway,  by  which  goods  are  at  once  brought  to  the 
■asylum ; and  at  the  end  of  the  shed  is  a weigh-bridge. 


“This  foundation  stone 
was  laid  by 

Field  Marshall,  His  Royal  Highness 
PRINCE  ALBERT, 

Her  Majesty’s  Consort, 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  A.D.  1849, 

And  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

May  God  bless  this  work  of  Charity. 

Committee  of  Visitors. — Benjamin  Rotch, 
esq..  Chairman.  Lord  Robt.  Grosvenor, 
M.P.,  James  Bentley,  esq.,  T.  H.  Bluck,  esq., 
C.  S.  Butler,  esq.,  E.  H.  Chapman,  esq.,  C.  H. 
Cottrell,  esq.,  J.  W.  Freshfield,  esq.,  Henry 
Pownall,  esq..  Hector  Rose,  esq.,  John  Simp- 
son, esq.,  Arthur  Smith,  esq.,  Edward  Stock, 
esq.,  C.  B.  Stutfield,  esq.,  F.  P.  Walesby, 
esq.,  John  Garford,  esq.,  T.  B.  Herring,  esq., 
H.  M.  Kemshead,  esq.,  Henry  Warner,  esq., 
John  Wilks,  esq.,  Josiah  Wilson,  esq. 

Clerk  to  the  Committee. — J.  S.  Skaife. 

Architect. — S.  W.  Daukes,  esq. 

Builder. — George  Myers. 

Clerk  of  the  Works. — C.  J.  Shoppee.” 

In  the  rear  of  the  stone  is  the  chapel,  81  feet 
long,  by  58  feet  6 inches  wide,  capable  of  con- 
taining 600  persons. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  chapel  are  cor- 
ridors leading  through  the  centre  portion  of 
the  buildings  to  the  offices  in  the  rear.  The 
rooms  on  the  right  are — Dispensary,  clerks’ 
offices,  and  attendants’ rooms;  those  on  the 
left  are  the  waiting-room,  the  committee-room, 
an  apartment  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide, 
which  has  been  gratuitously  decorated  with 
scagliola,  in  compartments,  by  Messrs.  Orsi 
and  Armani ; and  in  the  rear,  are  magistrates’ 
dining-room,  private-room,  committee  clerk’s 
office.  In  the  centre  of  these  rooms  is  the 
chapel,  approached  from  the  wards  on  the 
ground  and  one-pair  story,  so  that  aged  per- 
sons may  attend  Divine  Service  without  ascend- 
ing steps. 

At  the  end  of  the  chapel  is  the  principal 
staircase  (under  the  dome  of  the  central 
tower),  which  affords  access  to  the  galleries  of 
the  chapel,  and  the  orchestra  of  the  exercising 
hall. 

Extending  east  and  west  are  the  corridors, 
affording  facilities  of  communication  with  the 


different  wards:  the  entire  length  of  these 
corridors  is  about  1,350  feet. 

At  this  point  the  central  side  corridors 
commence  inclining,  the  central  buildings  in 
the  rear  being  placed  lower  in  succession,  and 
these  corridors  by  this  incline  being  continued 
to  the  portion  of  the  building  on  the  lower 
level  15  feet  below,  afford  a communication, 
without  steps,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
story. 

The  patients’  exercising  hall  is  the  next 
apartment,  and  is  1 12  feet  long,  and  58  feet  6 
inches  wide,  having  an  orchestra  at  the  north 
end,  and  the  clock  tower  at  the  south. 

To  the  right  and  left  are  school-rooms  for 
male  and  female  patients,  with  teachers’- 
rooms  adjoining,  approached  from  the  respec- 
tive corridors. 

The  kitchen  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  is  approached  from  the  male  and  female 
wing  by  independent  corridors  of  communica- 
tion to  every  ward — the  male  delivery  being 
on  one  side,  the  female  on  the  other.  The 
cooking  apparatus  has  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
Steadman.  On  each  side  of  the  kitchen  are 
openings  for  the  delivery  of  food  to  the  male 
and  female  portions  of  the  establishment. 
Adjoining  and  communicating  with  the  kitchen 
is  another  for  soup,  vegetables,  &c.* 

To  the  right  of  the  kitchen  is  a servants’ 
hall  and  rooms  for  domestics ; and  to  the  left 
are  the  pantry  and  fresh  and  cold  meat  larders. 
Continuing  through  the  centre  we  come  to  the 
bakehouse,  having  two  ovens,  flour  stores, 
kneading  troughs,  and  other  requisites;  with 
independent  deliveries  for  male  and  female 
wings. 

In  the  rear  of  the  bakehouse  is  the  stewards’ 
office  and  general  store-room  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  below  is  a cellar  for  stores,  which  is 
also  approached  from  the  side  corridor,  the 
entrance  for  receiving  stores  being  opposite. 
From  the  store-room  are  deliveries  to  the  male 
and  female  wings. 

Arriving  at  this  point  are  corridors  extend- 
ing east  and  west,  parallel  with  those  in  front 
of  the  wards,  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
central  side  corridors. 

Leading  from  that  corridor  on  the  male 
wing  is  the  brewhouse,  and  a communication 
with  the  large  beer  cellar;  and  workshops  for 
the  following  trades,  viz.,  tinman,  plumber, 
upholsterer,  printer,  tailor,  shoemaker,  turner, 
and  carpenter.  And  from  the  corridor  on  the 
female  wing  are  laundry  and  wash-house  for 
officers’  linen,  and  work-rooms  for  patients,  so 
that  the  patients  can  come  from  and  return 
to  their  various  wards  by  independent  ap- 
proaches. 

In  the  rear  of  the  store-room  is  a yard  for 
the  purposes  of  the  washing  department,  with 
wash-houses,  laundries,  drying-rooms,  and 
rooms  for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  linen 
surrounding  the  yard.  These  wash-houses 
are  separated  from  the  laundries  by  drying 
closets,  so  constructed  that  the  clothes  are  put 
in  on  the  wash-house  side  and  removed  on  the 
laundry  side  without  either  class  clashing. 
The  shaft  in  the  centre  is  to  receive  all  the 
smoke-flues  from  the  engine  and  drying- 
stoves  connected  with  these  buildings. 

The  engine-house  is  also  situated  in  this 
part  of  the  asylum,  and  contains  a steam- 
engine  of  15-horse  power,  and  boilers  ; also 
boilers  for  the  laundry  and  kitchen  depart- 
ment. Adjoining  the  engine-house  is  the 
artesian  well,  from  which  the  water  is  supplied 
to  the  reservoir  in  an  octagonal  building  in 
front  of  the  asylum  ; it  is  bored  to  a depth  of 
330  feet,  and  yields  upwards  of  120,000 
gallons  every  twenty-four  hours. 

The  patients’  wards  on  the  male  wing  are 
numbered  from  1 to  14  inclusive  ; each  of  them 
contains  accommodation  for  30  patients,  and 
comprises  a gallery,  dining-room,  lavatory, 
bath-room,  2 attendants’  rooms,  store-room, 
scullery,  and  2 water-closets  in  each  ward. 
The  galleries  are  14  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  high 
from  floor  to  floor, — they  are  lighted  with  gas 
and  warmed  with  hot  water.  The  water- 
closets  are  self-acting  in  wards  and  airing- 
courts. 

The  wards  for  female  patients  are  18  in 

* The  patent  steam-escapes  to  the  soup  and  vegetable 
coppers  in  the  back  kitchen  are  deserving  of  notice. 
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number,  from  15  to  32  inclusive,  and  in  all 
respects  correspond  to  those  on  the  male  wing, 
except  that  most  of  them  will  contain  34  instead 
of  30  patients. 

In  connection  with  the  wards  and  infirmaries 
are  21  spacious  airing  courts  for  patients. 

Each  gallery  and  dining  space  has  three  open 
fires,  and,  independently,  all  are  warmed  and 
ventilated  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Price,  of  Westminster, 
with  his  Patent  Flat  Vessel  Hot  Water  Appa- 
ratus. The  towers  surmounting  the  staircases 
at  different  parts  of  the  building  are  venti- 
lating towers  with  extracting  shafts. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  is  1,883 
feet  8 inches,  and  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
accommodating  from  1,200  to  1,300  patients,-— 
a larger  number,  as  it  seems  to  us,  than  is 
generally  desirable. 

The  galleries  are  boarded,  vaulted  with  in- 
dented tiles,  and  are  of  great  width  and  light- 
ness. The  corridors  are  paved  with  the 
metallic  lava,  and  are  also  covered  with  it  on 
the  top.  These  corridors  (seen  in  the  view  as 
blank  arcades)  are  lighted  by  loop-holes  filled 
with  rough  plate-glass  ; they  will  need  addi- 
tional ventilation  we  are  disposed  to  think. 
Padded  rooms,  for  refractory  patients,  are  pro- 
vided in  some  of  the  wards : the  material  used 
is  vulcanised  India  rubber. 

The  amount  of  the  contract  was  138,000/., 
but  the  total  expenditure,  we  are  informed, 
will  probably  be  nearly  200,000/.,  various 
buildings  having  been  erected  which  were  not 
included  in  the  first  arrangement.  The  ten- 
ders as  6ent  in  were — 

Jackson  ..........  .£225, 000 

Jay  198,000 

Myers 165,000 

The  last  was  ultimately  reduced  to  the  sum 
we  have  named.* 

The  asylum  appears  to  us  well-adapted  for 
its  purpose  : the  main  objection  to  the  plan 
seems  to  be  the  great  distance  from  the  kitchen 
and  other  offices  at  which  some  of  the  wards 
are  placed. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  CATHEDRAL 
AT  BEAUVAIS. f 

The  cathedral  of  Beauvais  is  of  ancient 
origin,  and  some  important  remains  of  the  pri- 
mitive building,  called  Notre  Dame  de  la  Basse 
CEuvre,  still  exist  at  the  west  end  of  the  pre- 
sent edifice.  The  striking  feature  of  this  cathe- 
dral, both  in  the  exterior  and  in  the  interior,  is 
its  height : externally,  it  rises  far  above  the 
houses  and  other  buildings  of  the  town,  and 
internally,  the  astonishing  height  of  the  nave 
occasions  more  than  the  usual  effect,  which 
the  vistas  of  all  cathedrals  produce  on  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  The  chief  subject  of 
interest  to  the  architect  is,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  appearance  which  this  building 
presents,  of  a near  approach  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  strength  which  the  principle  of  its 
construction  could  afford.  This  is  apparent 
on  a cursory  inspection,  and  still  more  so  on  a 
careful  examination  of  the  building.  On  look- 
ing at  the  arches  of  the  choir,  it  appears  that 
there  were  originally  but  three  on  each  side, 
and  that  each  of  them  has  been  subsequently 
divided  into  two;  the  outline  of  the  original 
arches  still  remaining  quite  distinct.  And 
although,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  space 
formed  between  the  original  arch  and  the  two 
filling-in  arches  has  been  decorated  by  a circle, 
filled  up  with  a quatrefoil,  still  this  addition 
does  not  at  all  mask  the  original  construction. 
The  filling-in  of  each  primary  arch,  forming  it 
in  two  divisions,  may  also  be  observed  in  the 


* It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  average  cost  per  pa- 
Lent^of  the  following  asylums  was  (exclusive  of  land)  as 


follows  : — 


..  £115 


Devon 

Surrey  

Hanwell 

Maidstone 1^3 

Irish  asylums  (average) 133 

i From  a paper,  by  Mr.  Kd«ar.i  I'Anson,  jun.  Fellow 
read  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, June  16th. 


arches  separating  the  aisles  and  chapels ; but 
it  is  not  so  distinctly  traceable  as  in  the  main 
body  of  the  choir.  This  examination  is  the 
more  instructive;  because  the  precise  period  in 
the  construction  of  the  building  at  which  this 
filling-in  became  necessary,  and  the  reasons 
for  it,  are  on  record. 

It  would  indeed  almost  appear,  by  compar- 
ing the  original  construction  with  that  of  the 
neighbouring  cathedral  of  Amiens,  that  the 
limits  of  strength  were  here  exceeded;  for, 
while  at  Amiens  the  distance  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  piers  is  23  feet  10  inches,  at 
Beauvais  it  is  29  feet,  and  while  the  columns 
at  Amiens,  including  the  side  shafts,  measure 
7 feet  2h  inches,  those  at  Beauvais  measure 
only  6 feet  8 inches,  or  6 feet  9 inches.  More- 
over, the  whole  height  of  the  vaulting  at 
Amiens,  is  140  feet  8 inches,  and  that  at  Beau- 
vais is  15S  feet,  so  that  the  difference  in  dimen- 
sions of  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  span  of 
the  arches,  and  of  the  height  of  the  super- 
structure, would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  formed  by  a comparison  of  these 
examples,  that  at  Amiens  the  limits  of  strength 
were  nearly  attained,  and  at  Beauvais  they 
were  exceeded  ; possibly  also,  the  stone  of 
which  Beauvais  Cathedral  is  built,  being  only 
a chalk  stone,  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  alteration  in  the  construction ; as,  al- 
though of  a hard  description,  it  is  not  able  to 
offer  the  same  resistance  to  a crushing  weight 
as  a more  crystalline  limestone,  or  a harder 
sandstone.  Looking,  however,  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  edifice,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  defects  seen  in  the  buckling  of  the  piers 
have  arisen  from  any  want  of  strength  in  the 
stone.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it 
appears  that  some  time  subsequent  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  arches  of  the  choir  and  aisles,  it 
became  necessary  to  strengthen  the  building, 
by  introducing  in  the  centre  of  each  original 
arch  a pier,  corresponding  in  form  with  those 
already  constructed.  In  order,  however,  that 
the  filling-in  pier  may  occupy  as  little  space  as 
possible,  it  is  flattened  on  its  axis;  while,  in 
other  respects,  it  corresponds  in  plan  with  the 
original  piers.  These  consist,  as  at  Amiens,  of 
circular  shafts,  with  smaller  single  shafts  at- 
tached and  clustered  round  in  the  line  of  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  axis. 

The  church  of  which  these  original  pillars 
formed  a part,  was  built  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Cathedrals  at  Amiens  and  Salisbury, — viz., 
between  the  years  1249  and  1267.  The  choir 
was  finished  in  1272,  but  the  failure  in  the 
construction  took  place  within  a century  after 
that  date;  for  before  the  year  1324,  the  addi- 
tional piers  were  introduced,  and  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  church,  including  the 
triforium,  was  reconstructed.  Besides  the 
filiing-in  piers  in  the  choir,  the  arches  between 
the  aisles  and  the  side  chapels  were  subdivided, 
and  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  rebuilt,  or,  if  rebuilt,  was 
rebuilt  on  the  original  plan,  was  strengthened 
partially  between  the  filling-in  piers  by  cross 
arches,  with  open  spandrils  and  mouldings  of 
a date  evidently  posterior  to  the  arches  of  the 
choir  and  vaulting  of  the  aisles.  These  cross 
arches,  however,  were  not  applied  throughout 
the  building. 

At  the  level  of  the  capitals  of  the  piers  all 
around  the  apsis,  iron  joggles  are  to  be  seen, 
which  were  apparently  used  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  the  piers  to  the  side  walls  of  the  aisles ; 
but  as  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the 
building  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altered, 
the  utility  of  these  joggles  is  not  evident,  unless 
they  may  have  been  found  requisite  during  the 
construction  of  the  chapels  of  later  date,  which 
were  added  between  the  buttresses.  There  are 
iron  joggles  at  the  same  level  over  some  of  the 
other  piers,  and  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
capitals  of  the  piers  dividing  the  aisles  and 
chapels,  which  were  probably  used  for  the  pur- 
pose already  mentioned. 

At  present  there  appears  to  be  some  ten- 
dency in  the  piers  to  buckle,  for  in  four  places 
strong  struts  are  now  placed  between  the  piers 
of  the  choirand  those  dividing  the  side  aislesand 
chapels ; but  the  most  striking  defect  at  present 
visibleisinoneof  the  piers  between  the  aisles  and 
side  chapels  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  : 
this  pier  is  evidently  much  bulged  in,  as  though 


it  were  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  heavy  but- 
tress pier  over  it,  which  connects  the  two  series 
of  flying  buttresses.  Except  these  defective 
parts,  the  strapping  together  some  of  the  ribs 
of  the  vaulting,  and  some  of  the  mullions  of  the 
upper  windows,  there  is  nothing  which  indi- 
cates any  weakness  or  want  of  stability  in  the 
building. 

After  the  failure  of  the  vaulting  there  was, 
however,  another  notable  failure  in  the  central 
lantern,  which  fell  in  the  year  1573,  after  it  had 
been  built  about  five  years,  and  occasioned  the 
rebuilding  of  the  piers  at  the  intersection  of 
the  choir  and  transept,  and  also  one  of  the 
piers  on  the  north  side  in  the  style  of  that  date. 
One  of  the  piers  on  the  south  side,  between 
the  aisles  and  chapels,  was  also  rebuilt  about 
this  period ; as  the  flamboyant  character  of 
these  piers  is  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the* 
bottom  of  the  clerestory,  above  which  the  style 
of  the  thirteenth  century  remains  unaltered. 

On  the  spot  where  the  present  cathedral 
stands  a building  was  commenced  in  991  : this 
was  burnt  in  1180:  it  was  subsequently  restored, 
and  again  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1225-. 
Miles  de  Nanteuil,  then  bishop,  hastened  to 
begin  the  actual  fabric  in  1225,  five  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  works  at  Amiens. 
Guillaume  de  Gretz,  the  fifty-eighth  bishop, 
caused  the  choir  to  be  constructed  in  1247  ; 
but  according  to  Woillez,  the  piers  of  the 
building  thus  commenced  being  placed  at  too 
great  a distance  from  each  other,  the  vaulting 
fell  in : however,  it  was  restored  as  before,  and 
entirely  finished  in  1272,  at  which  period,  we 
may  assume,  the  iron  ties,  of  which  the  traces 
are  still  very  visible,  were  inserted.  This 
attempt  also  proved  unsuccessful,  for  the 
vaulting  again  fell  in  on  the  29  th  of  November, 
1284;  when  the  central  walls,  it  is  said,  were 
pushed  out,  and  several  of  the  columns  injured 
by  the  fall  of  the  vaulting.  The  vaulting 
which  actually  exists  was  commenced  in  1324, 
and  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  additional  piers 
were  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the  span  of 
the  three  first  arches  on  each  side  of  the 
church,  and  the  other  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  building ; but  the 
whole  of  the  work  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  choir,  as  we  now  see  it,  was  not 
carried  out  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  transept  was  commenced  under 
Villiers  de  l’Isle  Adam,  the  seventy-seventh 
bishop,  in  the  year  1500,  and  the  works  were 
continued  until,  in  the  time  of  the  eighty- 
fourth  bishop,  the  vaulting  of  this  part  of  the 
building  was  completed.  It  was  intended  to 
extend  the  building  by  the  addition  of  a nave, 
corresponding  with  the  colossal  dimensions  of 
the  existing  choir  and  transepts ; but  during 
the  latter  years  of  its  construction,  funds  were 
obtained  with  some  difficulty,  notwithstanding 
appeals  to  the  royal  bounty  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth  and  Francis  the  First,  after  whose  time 
the  age  for  cathedral  building  had  nearly 
passed  away. 

However,  as  a last  and  crowning  effort,  in 
1560,  two  architects,  wishing,  it  is  said,  to- 
prove  that  the  art  they  practised  was  capable 
of  as  mighty  effects  as  the  revived  classic,  con- 
structed at  the  intersection  of  the  choir  and  1 
transept  an  octagonal  spire,  rising  from  a 
square  base,  with  the  upper  part  formed  of 
wood.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that 
after  standing  only  five  years  this  spire  fell,  . 
and  caused  much  destruction,  in  the  year  ■ 
1573. 

When  this  spire  was  complete,  Beauvais 
cathedral  could  boast  of  being  the  loftiest 
building  in  Europe,  and  it  equalled  in  height 
the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  being  445  feet 
high  from  the  level  of  the  ground  to  the  sum- 
mit. It  seems  probable  that  this  magnificent 
spire  might  have  remained  in  its  integrity 
until  our  times,  had  not  one  of  the  four  piers 
on  which  it  rested  been  built  hollow,  to  con- 
tain a staircase  communicating  with  the  spire; 
while  the  nave  being  then,  as  now,  incomplete, 
did  not  afford  sufficient  abutment  on  the  west 
side.  The  necessary  repairs  consequent  on 
the  fall  of  the  tower  were  immediately  com- 
menced, and  they  were  completed  in  1575  ; 
but  the  spire  was  not  rebuilt,  and  its  place  is 
occupied  by  a small  bell  turret.  In  1604  all 
the  works  were  definitively  suspended,  and 
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Beauvais  cathedral  still  remains  a colossal 
fragment. 

The  exterior  of  the  building,-  as  before  no- 
ticed, is  remarkable  for  its  immense  elevation  ; 
but  although  the  sky-line  is  much  broken  and 
lightened  by  numerous  pinnacles,  and  by  the 
openings  between  the  flying  buttresses,  it  still 
presents,  in  consequence  of  the  massiveness  of 
the  external  counterforts,  and  the  numerous 
flying  buttresses  which  spring  from  them,  a 
general  heaviness  of  effect,  less  elegant  than 
that  of  our  cathedrals,  but,  from  its  immense 
mass,  more  imposing.  It  greatly  needs  the 
centre  spire;  but  even  with  the  addition  of 
that  feature,  the  neighbouring  cathedral  of 
Amiens  presents  a singular  heaviness  of  exter- 
nal appearance,  and  on  the  whole  a much  less 
pleasing  effect  than  our  own,  or  the  German 
cathedrals. 

Eastward  of  the  transepts,  the  architectural 
style  is  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies ; nearly  of  the  same  character  as  at 
Amiens,  but  richer.  The  transepts  are  of  the 
sixteenth  century  : the  south  transept  is  richly 
decorated  in  the  flamboyant  style;  but,  although 
a gorgeous  specimen,  it  wants  the  vigour, 
breadth,  and  character  of  earlier  work.  Many 
Italianisms  are  to  be  detected  in  it,  and  on  the 
whole  it  strongly  indicates  some  of  those  pecu- 
liarities which  accompanied  the  final  corrup- 
tion of  the  style. 

The  wooden  doors  at  the  entrance,  which 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  the  production  of 
Primaticcio,  are  particularly  beautiful.  Their 
style  is  undisguised  Renaissance,  abounding 
in  that  exquisite  taste  for  detail,  that  minute 
and  delicate  chiselling  of  the  fibre  of  vegetable 
forms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  fulness  and 
pulpiness  of  appearance,  which  even  to  this 
day  distinguish  the  French  school  of  orna- 
ment. The  north  transept  is  the  finest  work 
in  the  flamboyant  style  with  which  I am 
acquainted:  grand  and  simple  in  its  general 
design,  it  has  sufficient  breadth  of  parts;  and 
whilst  it  is  but  little  affected  by  the  bad  fea- 
tures, it  possesses  all  the  characteristic  beau- 
ties of  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed.  The 
rose  window  of  this  transept  is  very  fine,  and 
the  rich  gable  above  it  forms  a fitting  termi- 
nation to  this  front  of  the  building ; but  the 
most  striking  feature  is  the  porch,  with  its 
magnificent  gable  decorated  with  three  facings 
of  hanging  trefoils,  the  open  spaces  and  hang- 
ing points  of  which,  relieved  by  the  deep  hol- 
lows and  mouldings  behind,  and  divided  by 
very  distant  bands  of  foliage  or  other  decora- 
tion, produce  a combination  of  richness  and 
great  lightness  of  which  I know  no  finer 
example. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  chief  features  of 
the  exterior,  I may  now  offer  a few  more  ob- 
servations on  the  interior  of  the  building.  The 
internal  dimensions  are  as  follow: — The 
width  of  the  choir  is  48  feet, — with  the  chapels 
186  feet : the  length,  from  the  end  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin  to  the  temporary  west 
wall,  is  236  feet;  and  had  the  building  been 
finished  as  it  was  projected,  the  length  would 
be  380  feet.  The  height  at  the  highest  point 
under  the  vaulting  has  been  stated  to  be  158 
feet. 

The  immensely  lofty  windows  of  the  choir, 
and  the  general  elevation  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture have  been  already  mentioned  as  the 
remarkable  features  of  this  building.  Pro- 
fessor Whewell,  in  comparing  Beauvais  with 
Amiens  has  said,  “ Amiens,  is  a giant  in  repose, 
Beauvais  a tall  man  on  tiptoes;”  but  although 
this  has  been  quoted  as  a just  remark,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  treat  with  too  near  an  approach 
to  levity  the  subject  of  a building  which  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  grandest  that  hu- 
man art  has  ever  created.  This  choir  has  always 
been  adduced  by  the  French  as  the  finest  which 
they  possess,  in  their  well  known  formulary 
for  the  production  of  a perfect  cathedral — the 
nave  of  Amiens,  the  choir  of  Beauvais,  the 
portal  of  Rheims,  the  towers  of  Paris,  and  the 
spires  of  Chartres. 

The  nave  of  Saint  Peter’s  at  Rome  is  147 
feet  high  : the  choir  of  this  cathedral  exceeds 
that  dimension,  and  though  the  central  avenue 
at  St.  Peter’s,  which  measures  83  to  84  feet, 
is  the  wider  of  the  two,  yet  the  whole  visible 
width,  which  conduces  to  the  main  effect,  is 


nearly  the  same  in  both  instances ; the  side 
chapels  which  form  such  important  features 
being  properly  included  in  the  instance  of 
Beauvais,  but  excluded  in  that  of  St.  Peter’s, 
where  they  are  separated  and  disconnected 
from  the  nave  and  aisles.  In  width  it  sur- 
passes that  of  any  of  our  English  buildings, 
and  indeed  of  the  mediaeval  continental  build- 
ings on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Cologne  cathe- 
dral is  4l£  feet  wide;  Amiens  Cathedral  42 
feet;  Spires  Cathedral  45  feet.  The  central 
parts  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Florence  and  Milan 
are  55  feet  wide.  These  examples  are  among 
the  widest  continental  vaulted  buildings. 

In  England  we  have  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  is  33  feet  wide ; Salisbury  Cathedral  35 
feet;  King’s  College  Chapel  40  feet;  York 
Minster,  which  is  not  vaulted  with  stone,  46 
feet.  These  dimensions  of  the  main  avenues 
I have  borrowed  from  a small  work  by  Mr. 
Garbett,  who  also  gives  a table,  showing  the 
proportion  between  the  width  and  height  of 
the  above- quoted  buildings  and  of  several 
others : he  observes,  that  although  the  general 
proportion  of  such  buildings,  in  all  countries, 
is  a height  equal  to  twice  the  width,  yet  the 
higher  proportion  is  confined  to  buildings  of 
the  largest  class ; for  the  larger  they  are,  the 
greater  may  the  proportion  be  without  appear- 
ing excessive.  In  England,  the  chief  instances 
of  a proportion  higher  than  the  double  width 
are  at  Salisbury,  Winchester,  Canterbury,  and 
Westminster  ; the  last  being  our  loftiest  build- 
ing, both  absolutely  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
breadth,  which  is  only  one-third  of  the  height. 

In  France  the  same  ratio  is  found  in  the 
largest  buildings,  and  is  not  exceeded  either 
in  Rheims,  Chartres,  Paris,  Orleans,  or  Rouen 
Cathedral ; but  the  neighbouring  Saint  Ouen 
and  the  colossal  Amiens  have  the  ratio  of  3{ 
to  1,  which,  especially  in  the  latter,  does  not 
appear  too  great. 

The  transept  windows  at  Beauvais  are  very 
finely  enriched  with  painted  glass  : those  in 
the  lower  gallery  of  the  south  side  were 
executed  by  Nicolas  Lepot  in  1551.  The  painted 
glass  in  the  north  transept  is  attributed  to 
Jean  Lepot  and  Augrande  le  Prince  : it  con- 
tains the  ten  Sybils,  finely  composed,  and  the 
magnificent  rose  window,  36  feet  in  diameter, 
is  decorated  by  the  representation  of  a flaming 
sun  in  the  midst  of  a starry  heaven  ; but  the 
effect  of  the  painted  glass  in  this  window  I did 
not  consider  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
vaulting  of  the  roofs  is  entirely  of  stone, 
except  in  the  parts  at  the  intersection  of  the 
choir  and  transepts,  where  it  is  of  wood.  The 
buttress  chapels  on  the  north  and  south  of  the 
first  division  of  the  nave,  westward  of  the 
ransept,  are  fine  specimens  of  flamboyant 
architecture,  the  roofs  being  richly  groined. 

The  groining  of  the  choir,  although  it  was 
executed  after  the  erection  of  the  filling-in 
piers,  still  retains  in  its  divisions  an  apparent 
indication  of  the  original  construction  of  the 
piers  and  arches;  for  the  present  compart- 
ments of  the  vaulting  seem  almost  to  have 
been  formed  of  two  divisions  over  the  existing 
arches  thrown  into  one.  The  principal  rib 
runs  from  one  original  pier  to  the  other  on  the 
opposite  side;  and  the  form  of  what  w-ould 
have  been  the  compartments  of  the  vaulting, 
is  indicated  by  the  transverse  ribs  running 
diagonally  from  one  original  pier  to  another. 
The  original  arch  seems  to  be  divided  into  two, 
the  apex  of  each  secondary  arch  being  made 
to  radiate  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  what 
might  appear  to  be  the  original  arches.  Dr. 
Whewell  referring  to  this  example  calls  the 
vaulting  six-celled,  and  says  that  it  resembles 
that  of  several  of  the  German  Cathedrals.  On 
the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  here  carried  out, 
it  is  wholly  satisfactory  in  effect,  but  in  smaller 
buildings  I conceive  it  would  not  be  so.  The 
interior  of  this  cathedral  is  comparatively  very 
bare  of  ancient  monuments  : such  indeed  is 
the  case  generally  with  the  cathedrals  in 
France,  since  the  era  of  the  first  revolution. 

In  the  original  plan,  the  choir,  like  that  of 
Amiens,  had  three  large  arches  on  each  side, 
and  as  in  that  building,  and  in  Notre  Dame  at 
Chartres,  the  eastern  termination  consists  of  a 
semi-polygon  of  seven  faces.  This  polygonal 
termination,  so  common  in  the  French  Cathe- 
drals, produces  the  most  happy  effect  inter- 


nally, but  it  greatly  militates  against  that 
external  angularity  and  sharpness  of  form 
which  are  essential  to  produce  an  impression 
of  solidity  and  grandeur.  The  unusual  height 
of  the  clerestory  windows  (nearly  60  feet),  con- 
duces mainly  to  the  airy  effect  of  the  choir ; 
and  when  it  is  known  that  the  mullions  have 
only  a depth  of  2 feet,  by  a width  not  exceed- 
ing 6£  inches  in  the  widest  part,  with  a height 
of  about  40  feet,  the  whole  may  be  looked  on 
as  a marvel  of  constructive  art.  One  remark- 
able feature  in  this  choir,  of  which  I know  no 
other  instance,  is,  that  the  original  compart- 
ments, and  consequently  the  present  two  sub- 
compartments on  each  side,  eastward  of  the 
centre,  are  narrower  than  the  two  other  original 
compartments.  This  peculiar  arrangement 
was  probably  adopted  to  fortify  the  centre 
piprs  intended  to  support  the  central  tower.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  aisles  are  built 
unusually  narrow ; probably  in  order  to  assist 
in  propping  up  the  lofty  centre  compart- 
ment. 

Some  traces  of  painting  are  visible  in  the 
upper  hollow  moulding  of  the  nave  arches, 
which  has  evidently  been  coloured  red  ; and 
the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  for  about  2 feet  on 
each  side  of  their  intersection  being  painted, 
apparently  show  that  the  same  mode  of  deco- 
ration was  intended  to  be  employed  through- 
out. The  timber  roof  over  the  nave  of  the: 
choir,  which  is  well  framed,  is  in  a very  good 
state  of  preservation.  So  far  as  I could  ascer- 
tain, the  thickness  of  the  stone  vaulting  at  the 
crown  does  not  exceed  6 or  8 inches.  At  the 
west  end,  on  the  north  side,  there  are  some 
cloisters  of  the  date  of  the  1 6th  century,  which 
present  very  good  specimens  of  vaulting,  and 
remain  in  excellent  preservation. 

On  comparing  this  edifice  and  that  at 
Amiens  with  our  English  cathedrals  of  like 
date,  we  find  that  colossal  dimensions,  and 
boldness  of  design,  are  the  attributes  of  the 
French  cathedrals,  while  variety  of  feature,  and 
multiplication  of  parts,  are  the  characteristics 
of  our  English  buildings.  Internally,  I think 
that  the  Fiench  buildings  far  surpass  ours,  but 
externally,  notwithstanding  the  vast  dimensions 
and  the  much  greater  altitude  of  Beauvais  and 
Amiens,  the  want  of  variety  in  outline,  the 
confusion  of  the  line  of  buttresses  at  the  east 
end,  the  absence  of  a centre  feature,  and  the 
stumpy  proportion  of  the  west  towers,  which  at 
Amiens  do  not  rise  above  the  roof,  certainly 
cause  them  to  yield  the  palm  to  our  English 
buildings. 


THE  SEVEN  PERIODS  OF  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

When  I determined  to  venture  to  propose 
to  the  architectural  world  the  adoption  of  a 
new  classification  of  our  national  monuments, 
it  was  not  upon  slight  grounds,  or  with  a 
doubtful  purpose,  that  I did  so.  I felt  that 
many  reasonable  objections  might  be  urged 
against  such  a proposition,  and  that  however 
rational  and  convenient  it  might  appear  to  be 
to  one  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  and 
proving  it  for  some  years  past,  no  such  sudden 
conviction  would  be  likely  to  reach  those  to 
whom  it  was  presented  for  the  first  time ; — 
that  even  if  it  were  eventually  accepted  by  only 
a section  of  those  interested  in  the  subject,  it 
would  not  be  until  after  it  had  passed  through 
much  patient  inquiry  and  discussion. 

These  considerations  appeared  to  me  to  lay 
me  under  the  obligation  of  holding  myself 
prepared  to  meet  and  answer  all  such  objec- 
tions and  inquiries  as  might  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  opportunity  might  present 
itself,  in  the  full  conviction  that  some  such 
classification  as  that  which  I propose,  by  what- 
ever terms  it  should  be  characterised,  and 
which,  when  once  pointed  out,  appears  to  me 
“ so  obvious,  so  easy,  and  so  natural,”  would 
inevitably  force  itself  into  general  use. 

It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  no 
change  of  this  kind  can  be  made  in  the  no- 
menclature of  any  art  or  science,  which  does 
not  affect  certain  vested  interests  represented 
by  those  publishers  who  possess  the  stock  and 
copyright,  as  it  were,  of  the  system  about  to 
he  superseded  : with  these  parties  it  is,  com- 
mercially speaking,  a matter  of  life  and  death ; 
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and  probably  no  opponents  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge  upon  any  given  subject  have  been 
found  to  be  so  persevering  and  uncompro- 
mising, and  in  all  likelihood  so  successful,  as 
those  to  whom  I refer. 

Now  I have  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
it  is  one  of  this  class  who,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  “ F.  S.  A.,”  complains  so  loudly  in 
your  number  of  June  21  of  the  reference 
you  made  in  a former  number  to  my  treatise 
on  the  Seven  Periods  of  English  Architecture, 
and  the  paper  which  I read  on  the  same  sub- 
ject at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects.* * * * §  He 
deprecates  all  inquiry  : he  is  for  suppression, 
not  discussion  : he  complains  not  that  you  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  that 
you  admitted  a notice  of  it  in  your  pages  : he 
deplores  the  publicity — “currency ” he  calls  it — 
that  you  have  given  to  it,  and  appears  mor- 
bidly alive  to  the  fear  of  my  “ upsetting  the 
received  division  of  styles,”  an  attempt  which 
he  naturally  conceives  is  the  sole  object  of  my 
endeavours;  but  in  which  he  most  stoutly 

• asserts  that  “neither  I nor  any  one  else  will 

• ever  succeed.” 

Nor  is  it  difficult,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
hi6  arguments,  his  allusion  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  his 
reference  to  the  glossary  and  other  popular 
series  as  works  of  authority,  and,  above  all, from 
certain  characteristic  peculiarities  of  grammar, 
to  identify  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  : 
and  although  I should  have  preferred  to 
contest  the  points  he  raises  with  one  whose 
interest  in  the  matter  was  purely  that 
which  belongs  to  the  subject  itself,  I will 
not  refuse  to  take  up  his  challenge,  and  to 
discuss  with  him  the  proposition,  which,  as  the 
representative  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
“ received  divisions  of  styles,”  he  has  under- 
taken to  prove.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  in  the 
state  in  which  he  presents  it  to  us  it  is  neither 
very  logical  nor  very  intelligible,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  assume  and  explain  what 
he  probably  meant  to  say,  before  I can  attempt 
to  discuss  it.  In  his  own  words  it  stands 
thus  : — 

“ Mr.  Sharpe's  divisions  ivere  not  successive 
periods,  but  were  frequently  contemporaneous  ;” 
and  this  proposition  he  undertakes,  with  your 
permission,  “ easily  to  prove  by  well-known 
examples  and  well  authenticated  dates.” 

Now  how  a “ division  ” can  be  a “ period  ” at 
all  it  is  indeed  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  ; 
and  how  divisions  can  he  “contemporaneous” 
it  is  still  more  puzzling  to  conceive  ; but  the 
use  of  this  word,  “ contemporaneous,”  appears 
to  me  to  suggest  the  clue  to  his  meaning,  which 
I will  venture  thus  to  interpret : “ The  pecu- 
liarity by  which  Mr.  Sharpe  characterises  his 
different  periods  did  not  appear  successively, 
as  he  asserts,  but  frequently  contempora- 
neously.” I confess  myself  unable  to  conjec- 
ture what  he  means ; and  if  he  does  mean  this, 
I must,  in  the  first  place,  join  issue  with  him 
thus  far.  In  no  part  of  the  “ Seven  Periods  ” 
do  I assert  that  no  feature,  characteristic  of  the 
architecture  of  a particular  period,  is  ever  to 
be  found  in  another : on  the  contrary,  I have 
pointed  out  several  instances  where  this  really 
does  occur;  but  I do  maintain  that  these  in- 
stances are  rare,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
anomalous,  and  as  ordinary  exceptions  to  a 
general  rule.  With  this  qualification  I take  up 
his  proposition,  and  will  proceed  to  consider 
the  proofs  by  which  he  attempts  to  maintain 
it : — 

1.  Saxon  Period. — Our  commentator  con- 
cludes his  observations  on  this  period,  which 
have  no  reference  to  his  proposition,  by  the 
following  characteristic  remark: — “The  his- 
tory of  this  period  is,  however,  too  obscure  to 
be  worth  disputing.”  He  nevertheless  gives 
us  an  opinion  which  exhibits  his  supposed 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  drainage  of 
the  land  below  Lincoln,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  but  which  has  little  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand. 

2.  Norman  Period,  a.d.  1066-1145. — Alto- 
gether forgetting  the  proposition  he  has  under- 
taken to  prove,  never,  indeed,  condescending 
to  advance  a single  fact,  argument,  or  ex- 
ample in  support  of  it,  “F.  S.  A.”  begins  to 

* We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  uUmnuug  or  Ucus-  I 
ing  tins  inference  by  publishing  it. — En. 
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“dispute  the  history”  of  this  period  by  a fresh 
assertion  in  the  following  terms  : — “What 
possible  ground  can  Mr.  Sharpe  find  for 
making  (sic)  the  use  of  this  style  terminate  at 
this  particular  date,  which  (sic)  excludes  one- 
half  of  our  finest  and  richest  buildings?” 

Making  allowance  for  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  this  singular  sentence,  I am  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  the  date  a.d.  1145,  which 
I have  proposed  as  the  limit  of  the  Norman 
period,  excludes  a considerable  number  of 
buildings  which  “ F.  S.  A.”  has  hitherto  been 
accustomed  erroneously  to  call  Norman  : such, 
for  example,  as  the  Abbey  Churches  of  Malms- 
bury,  Fountains,  Kirkshall,  Shoreham,  Kelso, 
and  St.  Cross;  all  those,  in  fact,  in  which  the 
pointed  arch,  or  any  of  the  other  features 
which  I have  named  as  characteristic  of  the 
Transitional  Period  have  made  their  appear- 
ance; but  if  he  means  to  assert  that  the  above 
date  excludes  one  half  of  the  buildings  which 
are  capable  of  being  identified  as  Norman 
according  to  the  description  given  of  the  works 
of  that  Period  in  “ The  Seven  Periods,”  I 
join  issue  with  him.  Had  he  given  a list  of 
the  numerous  buildings  to  which  he  refers, 
“ one-half  of  our  finest,”  &c.,  the  matter  would 
soon  have  been  brought  to  a speedy  test ; but 
he  has  omitted  to  do  this,  under  the  pretext 
that  they  would  be  too  “ tedious  to  enume- 
rate :”  he  is  bound,  I think,  to  supply  this 
omission. 

He  has,  however,  selected  three  examples 
upon  which  we  may  for  the  present  suppose 
his  assertion  to  rest.  These  are — 1.  Iffley 
Church;  2,  the  West  Doorways  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral;  and,  3,  the  Transept  and  Nave  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral.  To  the  first  of  these 
he  attaches  the  date,  A.D.  1160.  The  second, 
he  says,  were  built  by  Bishop  Alexander;  and 
the  last  by  Abbot  Waterville,  A.D.  1155- 
11 77.  l.  Of  Iffley  Church,  I would  say  that, 
whilst  its  details  proclaim  it  to  be  a building 
erected  at  the  very  close  of  the  Norman  period, 
none  of  them  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  jus- 
tify our  taking  it  out  of  this  category,  and 
classing  it,  except  upon  most  unexceptionable 
documentary  evidence,  amongst  transitional 
buildings.  What  then  is  the  authority  upon 
which  “ F.  S.  A.”  asserts  it  to  have  been 
“built  about  1160?”  AVe  must  have  this. 
To  attach  a date  to  a building  is  not  a trivial 
matter,  or  lightly  to  be  undertaken.  He  who 
does  this  upon  speculative  or  insufficient 
grounds  commits  a forgery;  and  no  circum- 
stance has  probably  tended  so  much  to  retard 
and  to  confound  those  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  architecture,  as  the  extent  to 
which  this  vicious  practice  has  been  indulged 
in  of  late.  On  this  account,  there  is  not  a 
more  dangerous  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
a beginner,  than  the  “ Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture,” which  abounds  in  fictitious  dates  of  this 
description,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  mani- 
festly erroneous,  and  much  more  calculated  to 
mislead  than  to  assist  the  student.  The  promi- 
nent manner,  however,  in  which  “ F.  S.  A.” 
has  adduced  this  instance,  forbids  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  has  done  so  on  any  other  than 
sufficient  grounds;  but  these  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  produce  : until 
he  does  so,  I dispute  his  assertion  that  Iffley 
Church  was  built  A.D.  1160.  2.  The  rich 

western  doorways  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  con- 
tain work  of  a most  interesting  and  valuable 
character  — the  capitals  of  the  shafts,  and 
the  arch-mouldings  exhibit  forms  in  which 
a considerable  advance  is  perceptible.  Alto- 
gether they  are  precisely  works  of  that 
nature  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  docu- 
mentary evidence,  I should  be  disposed 
to  place,  either  at  the  very  close  of  the 
Norman  period,  or  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Transitional  period.  Now  these  door- 
ways have  uniformly  been  attributed  to  Bishop 
Alexander,  although  upon  no  very  strong 
evidence,*  and  as  this  bishop  ruled  from 
A.D.  1123-1147,  the  interval  is  precisely  that 
which  I should  be  inclined  to  fix  upon,  judging 

* The  following  are  the  authorities  on  the  strength  of 
which  these  doorways  have  been  attributed  to  Bishop 
Alexander  : — “ Ecclesiam  verb  suam  quae  combustioue 
deturbata  fuerat,  subtili  artificio  sic  reforraavit  ut  pulchrior 
quam  in  ipsa  novitate  sua  compareret,  noc  ullius  redifieii ! 
structurne  circa  tines  Anglia}  cederet." — Hen.  Huntingdon, 

| lib.  viii.  p.  225. 
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from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  works  them- 
selves, as  that  within  which  they  were  actually 
constructed.  What  argument, therefore,  F.S.A. 
proposes  to  derive  from  this  instance  prejudicial 
to  my  classification,  I am  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand. He  could  hardly  have  fixed  upon  one 
that  corroborates  it  more  completely. 

3.  The  “ History  of  the  Transepts  and 
Nave  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  ” is  a 
very  peculiar  and  interesting  one  : “ F.  S.  A.” 
is  either  acquainted  with  it,  or  he  is  not ; 
if  he  is,  he  has  been  endeavouring  to 
mislead  your  readers ; if  he  is  not,  it  is 
worth  his  attention.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
of  which  several  other  instances  exist,  where, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  original  design 
of  a building  was  persisted  in,  even  after  a new 
style  of  building  had  been  introduced.  The 
nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  not  completed 
until  an  entire  century  had  elapsed  since  its 
commencement;  and  the  nave  of  Beverley 
Minster,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  in 
imitation  or  continuation  of  the  design  of  the 
rest  of  the  building  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
are  similar  examples.  The  history  of  the 
building,  as  most  carefully  given  by  Mr.  Paley,* 
is  as  follows : — 

The  Abbey  Church  of  Peterborough  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  A.D.  Ill 6,f  and  in  the 
following  year  a new  structure  was  commenced 
by  Abbot  John  de  S.iis,J  who  died  A.D.  1125. 
The  choir  of  the  church  was  finished  by  Abbot 
Martin  de  Bec,§  and  entered  by  the  monks 
A.D.  1143.  William  de  Waterville  succeeded 
Abbot  Martin  A.D.  1155,  and  built  the  tran- 
septs. ||  He  was  succeeded  A.D.  1177  by 
Abbot  Benedict,  who  built,  according  to  both 
the  chronicles  of  the  abbey,  the  entire  nave  of 
the  church  from  the  tower  to  the  west  front 
he  died  A.D.  1193.  So  circumstantial  an 
account  as  that  afforded  us  by  the  three 
chronicles  from  which  the  above  history  is 
taken,  is  scarcely  capable  of  being  disputed ; 
and  we  are,  therefore,  brought  to  conclude 
that  the  nave  of  Peterborough,  which  at  first 
sight,  and  but  for  one  or  two  remarkable  in- 
dications, would  be  taken  to  exhibit  as  good 
Norman  work  as  any  building  of  the  earlier 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  actually  con- 
structed, not  by  Abbot  Waterville,  a.d.  1155- 
1175,  as  “ F.  S.  A.”  supposes,  but  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Abbot  Benedict,  a.d.  1177-1193  : that 
is  to  say,  after  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  to  which  “ F.  S.  A.”  refers  as  an 
example  of  confirmed  transitional  character. 

In  none  of  these  imitation  examples,  as  they 
may  be  called,  however  closely  the  earlier 
style  may  be  followed,  are  we  left  without 
certain  indications,  sometimes  not  easy  to 
detect,  but  infallible  when  they  are  found,  of 
the  real  date  and  character  of  the  work ; nor 
are  we  left  without  them  here.  In  the  fourth 
compartment,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  if 
the  curious  observer  will  examine  the  capitals 
of  the  triforium  shafts,  he  will  find  that  the 
ordinary  Norman  type — the  cushion  capital — 
which  prevails  elsewhere  throughout,  is  sud- 
denly abandoned ; and  a capital,  the  foliage 
and  character  of  which  render  it  impossible  to 
have  been  designed  earlier  than  1180-1190,  is 
substituted ; the  arch-mouldings  it  carries,  and 
all  the  other  details  which  surround  it,  remain- 
ing precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  building.  This  feature, — standing  alone. 


“ Ecclesiam  tamen  Lincoluiensem  casuali  igne  oon- 
sumptam  egrogio  reparando  lapideis  firmiter  voltis  prime 
involvit.” — G-iraldns  Cambrensia. 

They  would  simply  seem  to  prove  that  Bishop  Alexander 
executed  some  important  works,  of  which  these  doorways 
may  be  a part. 

* “ Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral."  By  F.  A.  Paley.  Peterborough. 

t “Tota  ecclesia  combusta  est,  et  perduravit  ignis  in 
turri  novem  diebus.  In  alio  autem  ipse  abbas  inchoavit 
novam  ecclesiam,  et  jactavit  fundamentum  octavo  idus 
Martii,  anno  ab  Incaruatione  Domini  millesimo  centesimo 
decimo  octavo,  et  multum  operatus  est  iu  oa,  sed  non 
complovit." — Chronicon.  de  Swapham. 

J “Anno  MCXVII.  Fundamontum  novro  Ecclesia} 
Burgi  ponitur  quarto  Idus  Martii." — Chron.  de  Johan,  de 
Burgo. 

§ “ Anno  MCXLIII.  Conventus  Burgi  hoc  anno  intra- 
vit  in  novam  ecclesiam.” — Ibid. 

||  “ In  suo  etiam  tempore  ambrm  cruce3  ecclesia;,  et 
tres  historira  magistral  turris  erects;  sunt.” — Chron.  de 
| Swapham. 

[ H “ j-Edificavit  totam  navem  ecclesia;  opere  lapideo  et 
; ligneo  a turre  chori  usque  ad  frontem,  et  pulpitura  simi- 
J liter  ffidiQcavit.” — Chron.  de  Swapham. 

“ Benedictus  qui  facit  construere  totam  navem  ecclesi® 
Burgi  ex  lapide  et  ligno  a turre  usque  ad  froatem." — 
Johan,  de  Burgo, 
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planted  there  to  indicate,  as  it  were,  to 
posterity  the  real  date  of  the  work,— the 
profile  of  the  bases  throughout,  which  is  that 
of  the  same  period,  and  a few  other  notice- 
able peculiarities  of  detail,  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  corroborate  the  documentary 
history  of  the  building,  and  to  justify  Mr. 
Paley  in  concluding  (p.  13)  “that  the  Norman 
work  of  Benedict  is  assimilated,  or  imitative, 
i.e.  built  in  conformity  with  the  rest,  in  a style 
then  becoming  obsolete.”  Having  thus  con- 
ceded to  F.  S.  A.  that  this  work  is  twenty 
years  later  even  than  he  conceives  it  to  be,  I 
still  make  him  welcome,  after  the  explanation 
I have  given,  to  any  additional  strength  this 
fact  may  lend  to  his  argument,  derived,  as  it 
is,  from  an  example  so  anomalous  in  its 
character,  as  the  nave  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral. His  remarks  on  the  other  periods  I will 
comment  upon  in  a second  communication ; 
meanwhile  I will  request  him,  first,  to  supply 
me  with  the  authority  on  which  he  asserts 
that  A.D.  1160  is  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
Iffley  Church ; and,  secondly,  to  complete  the 
list  of  “one-half  of  our  finest  and  richest 
Norman  buildings,”  which  he  asserts  that  I 
have  excluded  from  the  Norman  Period. 

Edmund  Sharpe. 


PEEL  TESTIMONIAL  FOR  THE  CITY. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  a sculptor 
from  the  number  of  sent-in  models  have  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Mr.  Behnes  ; and  have  de- 
termined that  the  statue  shall  stand  on  the  site 
opposite  the  Mansion-House  and  King  Wil- 
liam-street. Twenty-seven  statuettes  were  sub- 
mitted, the  majority  of  them  of  very  indifferent 
character,  and  they  were  privately  exhibited 
for  a time  in  Merchant  Tailors’  Hall,  Thread- 
needle-street.  The  choice  seemed  to  us  to  lie 
wholly  between  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr.  Behnes ; 
and  we  must  confess  that  so  far  as  the 
statuettes  themselves  went,  we  must  have  voted 
for  the  former.  Mr.  Baily  submitted  three 
statuettes,  one  with  a very  artistical  pedestal. 
Mr.  Behnes  had  five  models.  Amongst  the 
other  competitors  Mr.  Noble  sent  three 
statuettes,  Mr.  Calder  Marshall  three,  and 
Mr.  Lough  four. 

The  Merchant  Tailors’  Hall  has  been  lighted 
by  Mr.  Leslie,  and  three  very  handsome  chan- 
deliers set  up.  The  company  have  also  put  up 
a flat  boarded  ceiling  of  the  ugliest  aspect, 
without  even  a cornice  to  improve  it.  Have 
this  wealthy  corporation  no  architectural 
adviser  ? 


BITS  FROM  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

The  Great  Medals. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  British  jurors  will  not  allow  their  desire  to 
deal  liberally  with  their  foreign  coadjutors  to 
lead  them  into  injustice.  An  abandonment  of 
the  feeling  of  nationality  is  all  very  well, 
indeed  very  desirable,  but  then  it  should  take 
place  on  all  sides,  or  the  liberal  country  will 
suffer  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  hereafter,  the 
circumstances  being  unknown.  It  is  nonsense 
to  talk  of  delicacy  as  opposing  allusion  to  this 
question,  when  it  is  well  known  out  of  doors 
that  the  various  jurors  of  one  foreign  country 
have  meetings  to  communicate  results,  and 
are  working  conjointly  to  one  end.  If,  more- 
over, it  should  happen  that  some  of  the  jurors 
of  any  one  particular  side  should  prefer  to  see 
their  country  discredited  rather  than  a rival 
distinguished,  the  game  of  those  who  are 
striving  for  national  credit  will  be  greatly 
strengthened. 

Rotary  Screening  Machine. — Amongst  the 
agricultural  implements,  Mr.  A.  K.  Smith  ex- 
hibits a rotary  screening  machine,  which  some 
of  our  readers  would  find  useful.  The  materials 
to  be  screened  are  thrown  into  a hopper,  from 
which  they  pass  into  a cylinder  from  3 feet  4 
inches  to  5 feet  in  length,  and  from  2 feet 
2 inches  to  2 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  and 
formed  of  from  80  to  200  rods  of  various  thick- 
nesses, from  a quarter  to  half  an  inch.  These 
rods  pass  through  four  strong  rings  of  wrought 
iron,  and  are  fastened  by  a screw  at  one  end, 
so  that  each  alternate  rod  can  be  taken  out  if 
required  by  unscrewing  it  with  a key  (sent 
with  the  machine),  thereby  making  the  width 
of  the  mesh  double,  added  to  the  thickness  of 


the  rod.  By  turning  the  handle,  a rotary  mo- 
tion is  given  to  the  cylinder  by  aid  of  a mitre- 
wheel  and  pinion,  thereby  causing  the  material 
to  be  screened  to  revolve  partially  with  the 
cylinder  until  it  attains  a certain  point  in  the 
circumference,  from  whence  it  rolls  by  its  own 
gravity  down  over  the  wires  until  it  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  again.  The  continuous 
rising  and  falling  of  the  material  over  the  wires 
of  the  cylinder  during  its  passage  from  the 
inlet  to  the  outlet  effectually  and  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  separates  the  larger  parts  from  the 
small.  For  screening  coarse  and  fine  gravel, 
for  roads,  walks,  or  building  purposes,  earths, 
and  other  composts  for  garden  or  lawn 
manures,  for  effectually  separating  the  waste 
ashes,  &c.  it  will  be  found  useful. 

Marine  Glue. — In  Class  VI.  there  is  a collec- 
tion of  pieces  of  timber,  masts,  &c.  joined  by 
Jeffery’s  marine  glue  which  deserves  examina- 
tion. It  is  asserted  that  by  means  of  this  material 
upwards  of  25,000  tons  additional  strength  is 
dispersed  over  the  hull  of  a first-rate,  and 
6,384  tons  over  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
masts.  A commission  recently  appointed  by 
the  Admiralty  to  collect  evidence  and  report 
their  opinion  on  the  pecuniary  value  of  the 
marine  glue,  for  the  past  and  future  use  of  the 
invention  in  her  Majesty  Navy,  with  a view  to 
assist  their  lordships  in  the  settlement  of  a 
claim  made  by  the  proprietors  for  compensa- 
tion, collected  evidence  to  this  effect,  viz. — 
that  out  of  the  130  vessels  which  have  been 
glued  in  the  Royal  Navy,  one  caulking  and 
paying  with  glue  has  been  found  equal  to  three 
times  with  pitch  ; besides  other  valuable  evi- 
dence as  to  its  cleanliness,  security,  and  com- 
fort to  crews.  At  an  examination  some  months 
since  in  Sheerness  Yard  of  the  masts  and 
bowsprits  of  five  line-of-battle  ships,  all  made 
since  1841-42,  of  yellow  pine  timber  without 
marine  glue,  sixteen  out  of  twenty  were  found 
rotten  and  condemned,  although  the  masts  of 
three  of  the  ships  had  never  been  in  commis- 
sion ; while  all  the  masts  and  yards  made  with 
marine  glue  in  1842-3,  have  been  found,  on 
their  return  from  foreign  service,  inseparable 
even  by  the  wedge,  as  testified  to  in  official 
reports. 

Static  Bridge. — In  Class  7,  amongst  a 
number  of  suggestions  by  Mr.  Sankey,  will 
be  found  drawings  and  a model  of  what  he 
calls  a Static  Bridge.  The  inventor  thus  de- 
scribes it : — “ With  a view  to  give  increased 
strength  to  all  bridges  on  the  principle  of  the 
arch,  whether  of  stone,  brick,  or  other  material, 
I propose  to  cut  the  voussoirs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  a wedge-shape  both  in 
their  vertical  and  horizontal  planes,  so  that 
each  voussoir  shall  become  the  integral  or 
component  part  of  two  arches,  viz. : the 
vertical  or  that  which  spans  the  road,  river, 
&c.  intended  to  be  crossed,  and  a horizontal 
arch  bounding  one  side  of  the  roadway.  Now 
if  the  voussoirs  on  both  faces  of  the  bridge 
be  so  cut,  it  follows  that  there  may  be  two 
horizontal  arches,  each  having  the  direction  of 
its  thrust  opposed  to  the  other.  In  fact,  sub- 
stituting portions  of  a cone,  or  portions  of  a 
cone  and  cylinder,  for  the  common  cylindrical 
arch  ; and  if  the  spaces  between  these  two 
horizontal  arches  are  well  keyed  in  by  headers 
running  continuously  through  the  entire  width 
of  the  bridge,  or  where  hollow  spandrils  are 
deemed  requisite,  by  means  of  cross  walls,  &c. 
any  force,  such  as  a mountain  torrent,  a very 
strong  wind,  or  a heavy  body  striking  against 
the  side  of  the  bridge,  would  be  resisted  by 
the  convex  arch  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  concave  arch,  against  which  such  force 
must  first  impinge,  would  retain  its  posi- 
tion unaltered,  provided  the  abutments  be 
solidly  and  judiciously  constructed.  Were  a 
bridge  built  on  this  principle,  with  abutments 
so  formed  as  to  counteract  the  thrust  of  these 
side  arches,  any  lateral  pressure  that  might  be 
exerted  against  it  would  only  tend  to  wedge 
the  convex  arch  on  the  opposite  side  more 
closely  together,  or  rather  these  arches,  having 
been  well  keyed  in  the  first  instance,  would 
undergo  no  change  whatever,  a very  valuable 
condition  for  bridges  thrown  over  rivers  sub- 
ject to  floods  or  other  sudden  causes  of  side 
pressure,  which  so  often  carry  away  bridges 
built  in  the  ordinary  manner.” 


Mangles.  — Baker’s  revolving  mangle,  in 
Class  XXII.  seems  the  smallest  mangle  yet 
produced  before  the  public.  The  old  mangle 
is  as  primitive  and  rude  in  construction,  and 
has  been  as  little  improved  upon,  as  any  article 
we  can  mention,  and,  we  think,  by  giving  pub- 
licity to  this  new  arrangement,  we  shall  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  public.  “ Has  your  mother 
sold  her  mangle  ?”  is  a popular  expression  the 
origin  of  which  will  puzzle  some  future  editor 
of  Notes  and  Queries.  At  all  events,  we  should 
advise  her  to  do  60  now,  and  buy  the  new 
edition. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Storlford. — The  first  stone  of  a new  church 
was  laid  at  Hockerill,  Bishop  Stortford,  on 
18th  inst.  It  is  to  be  built  of  Kentish  rag 
stone,  faced  with  Caen.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Pritchett,  of  Bishop  Stortford. 

Norwich. — Extensive  improvements  have 
been  in  progress  in  the  interior  of  the  cathe- 
dral, for  the  last  two  months,  whereby  in- 
creased accommodation  will  be  obtained  and 
the  building  opened  up  more  to  view.  The 
galleries  across  the  transepts  will  be  removed, 
and  the  latter  opened  into  the  choir.  Carved 
benches  in  both  transepts  will  provide  nearly 
500  sittings  on  a flooring  above  the  pavement. 
Of  these  349  will  be  additional  to  the  number 
of  seats  now  afforded.  The  transepts  will  be 
enclosed  by  stone  screens  between  the  arches. 

Nottingham. — It  is  a singular  fact,  says  a 
local  paper,  that  bricks  are  scarcer,  and  some 
say  dearer,  in  Nottingham,  at  the  present 
time,  than  previous  to  the  abolition  of  the 
excise  duly;  and  few  can  be  had  for  any  price 
except  of  an  inferior  quality.  This  is  strange, 
considering  that  the  town  is  partially  sur- 
rounded with  a stratum  of  the  finest  clay  suit- 
able for  brick-making  in  England. 

Picknell  (Melton  Mowbray). — A correspond- 
ent of  the  Nottingham  Guardian  says  of  the 
church  here,  which  is  a very  large  one  for  such 
a place, — “ We  suppose  it  must  have  been 
many  years  ere  it  was  visited  by  either  archi- 
tect or  house  mason,  having  fallen  considerably 
into  decay.  The  present  principal  landowner, 
Mr.  Gill,  has  kindly  consented  to  incur  the 
expense  of  a new  chancel.  As  far  as  the  work 
is  concerned,  it  is  well  executed  by  Messrs. 
Halladay,  of  Greetham,  Rutland,  but  we  are 
much  surprised  at  the  little  ta6te  shown  in  the 
style  of  a chancel  to  so  large  a church.  We 
really  cannot  think  an  architect  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  or  even  “ Bloxam  on  Gothic  Architec- 
ture” consulted.  Little  as  we  profess  to  know 
of  church  architecture,  in  cur  opinion,  as  far 
as  regards  design,  the  work  is  spoilt.  Had  a 
good  one  been  chosen  instead  of  this  unsightly 
piece,  it  would  have  reflected  great  credit  both 
upon  the  inhabitants  and  the  builder.” 

Bedjord. — The  enlargement  of  St.  Peter’s 
is  progressing.  The  wall  on  the  south  side 
has  been  removed,  to  admit  of  the  extension 
of  a new  aisle.  A curious  discovery  was  made 
when  the  Norman  porch  was  removed.  The 
sides  of  the  porch  were  found  to  be  built  up 
with  portions  of  stone  coffins.  On  removing 
a portion  of  the  north  wall  a few  years  ago, 
many  portions  of  stone  coffins  were  found 
built  in. 

Hurstperpoint. — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
John’s  College  was  laid  on  Wednesday  in  last 
week.  The  building  is  for  the  middle  class 
school  of  the  Society  of  St.  Nicholas.  It 
is  X shaped,  and  large  enough  for  every 
accommodation  for  300  boys.  The  style  will 
be  the  Early  English  of  Edward  the  First’s 
time.  Between  the  two  wings  of  the  fore 
court  is  a space  of  150  feet.  The  west  wing 
on  the  ground-floor  will  be  appropriated  for  a 
general  school-room,  class-rooms,  museum, 
and  two  libraries.  The  east  wing  will  contain 
two  dormitories,  each  to  accommodate  50  boys, 
besides  lavatories,  master’s  sitting-room,  and 
offices.  The  inner  court  will  occupy  a space 
of  150  feet  by  125  feet.  In  the  west  wing  are 
to  be  class-rooms  and  teachers’  rooms ; and  in 
the  east  wing  lavatories  and  a suite  of  master  s 
rooms.  On  the  east  side  of  the  central  gate- 
way will  be  a suite  of  apartments  for  the  chap- 
lain ; and  on  the  west  side  a porter  s 
waiting-rooms,  and  teachers’  apartments,  ine 
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chapel  is  to  be  at  the  north  end  of  the  east 
win}?,  and  the  large  dining-room  at  the  north 
end  of  the  west  wing.  Adjoining  that  will  be 
the  matron’s  apartments  and  kitchen  offices. 
There  will  also  be  rooms  for  the  provost ; and 
it  is  intended  to  build  a residence  for  the  head 
master.  The  whole  edifice  is  to  be  constructed 
of  Hint-work,  cased  on  the  inside  with  brick- 
work and  cement,  leaving  a hollow  between 
the  brick  and  flint,  to  ensure  dryness.  All 
the  dressings  of  the  windows  and  doorways 
are  to  be  of  Caen  stone.  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter 
is  the  architect;  and  Messrs.  G.  Cheesman 
and  Sons,  are  the  contractors  for  erection  : Mr. 
Brummell  the  clerk  of  works.  The  contract 
was  taken  for  about  12,0002. 

Brighton. — There  was  a passage  in  the  Pavi- 
lion Purchase  Bill,  says  the  Sussex  Express, 
that  the  Pavilion  Chapel  should  be  pulled 
down  ; and  it  was  provided  that  any  deteriora- 
tion in  value  which  such  pulling  down  might 
entail,  should  be  allowed  as  compensation. 
The  arbitrators  award  an  allowance  of  3', 0002. 
to  the  Brighton  Commissioners,  out  of  the 

53.0002.  purchase  money. 

St.  Peter's  Port  and  St.  Sampson,  Guernsey. 
— The  States  have  voted  50,0002.  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  harbours,  one  at  St.  Peter’s 
Port,  the  other  at  St.  Sampson’s. 

Worcestershire  Lunatic  Asylum.  — In  the 
country,  near  Malvern,  this  extensive  building 
is  in  course  of  erection,  and  almost  all  roofed 
in  and  slated.  Nearly  4,000,000  bricks  have 
been  used  in  its  formation.  It  has  a frontage 
of  660  feet  and  a depth  of  260,  and  is  intended 
to  accommodate  200  patients.  The  design,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  before  stated,  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Medland,  of  Gloucester,  architect ; and 
the  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Baines,  of  Cheltenham,  builder,  for 
23,500 2.  “ It  will  be  a tolerably  profitable 
concern  to  him,”  says  the  Worcester  Herald, 
“ as  he  is  expected  to  reap  nearly  1,0002.  ad- 
vantage by  the  duty  on  bricks  being  taken  off 
soon  after  his  agreement  was  sealed.”  We 
suspect  the  Herald  is  mistaken  in  this,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  builder’s  profit  will  not  en- 
tirely depend  on  such  a contingency.  The 
foundations  of  the  building  were  laid  in  con- 
crete. The  ceilings  are  to  be  fire-proof,  on 
Fox  and  Barrett’s  patent.  The  cells  and  cor- 
ridors are  to  be  warmed  with  water  by  apparatus 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge, 
under  a special  contract  on  their  patent  mode 
of  combining  the  hot  air  and  hot  water  sys- 
tems. Mr.  H.  J.  Ingram  is  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  building  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  patients  by  1st  of  January  next. 

Beaminster. — A new  church  or  chapel  of 
ease  was  consecrated  here  on  Tuesday,  in  week 
before  last.  The  design  is  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style,  and  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  Giles,  of 
Taunton  : — Mr.  John  Chick,  contractor.  The 
building  is  quite  plain  and  unadorned.  There 
is  a nave  and  chancel,  and  two  side  aisles. 
The  walls  are  of  Beaminster  stone,  with 
dressings  of  Ham  Hill  stone.  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  62  feet  6 inches,  breadth  37  feet, 
length  of  chancel  23  feet  10  inches,  breadth 
16  feet.  The  roof  is  of  open  wood  work, 
which,  with  the  seats,  is  stained  oak  and  var- 
nished. There  are  400  sittings  (open  slips)  all 
free.  The  east  window  is  of  stained  glass,  by 
Wailes,  and  exhibits  three  subjects  emblematic 
of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Moxley. — The  new  church  lately  erected 
here  was  consecrated  on  Friday  in  last  week. 
It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  sittings 
for  635  persons — 466  free.  The  cost  exceeds 

3.0002.  of  which  4002.  are  still  unrealised.  The 
architect  was  Mr,  Horton,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  Heigh  way. 

Bangor. — A new  museum  has  been  erected 
here  with  stained  glass  windows,  plated  glass, 
and  other  spirited  decorations.  The  interior 
contains  a varied  collection  of  minerals,  fossils, 

shells,  birds,  &c. .New  baths,  too,  with 

no  little  pretension  to  notice,  have  been  re- 
cently erected  here  for  both  sexes. 

Birkenhead.  On  Monday  in  week  before 
last  the  new  schools  for  girls  and  infants,  in 
connexion  with  St.  Mary’s  Church,  were 
opened.  These  schocls  have  been  erected 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  architect,  and  form 


an  erection  in  the  Elizabethan  style : they  are 
built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  have 
an  open  timber  roof  on  stone  corbels.  The 
school-rooms  will  accommodate  150  girls  and 
150  infants,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  a 
teachers’  and  class-room,  bonnet-rooms,  &c. 
These  schools  owe  their  erection  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Rev.  A.  Knox,  assisted  by  liberal 
contributions  of  materials  and  money  by  seve- 
ral gentlemen. 

Huddersfield. — The  old  market  cross,  which 
was  removed  about  forty  years  since,  is  about 
to  be  restored  to  its  old  site  in  the  market- 
place. 

Scarborough. — Plans  for  a new  market  have 
been  prepared  by  the  town  surveyor,  Mr. 
Irvin,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  council. 
The  estimated  cost  of  erection  is  1 4,0002.,  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  in  102.  shares,  of  which  1,100 
have  already  been  applied  for.  The  area  to  be 
occupied  by  the  new  market  is  about  18,000 
square  feet.  There  is  to  be  an  ornamental 
fountain  in  the  centre.  Estimates  have  also 
been  prepared  for  the  erection  of  abattoirs 
with  recent  sanitary  improvements. 

Cockermouth. — In  order  to  terminate  the 
absurd  controversy  now  existing  in  relation  to 
the  church,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Journal 
propositions  have  been  submitted  by  the 
churchwardens  to  the  ratepayers,  to  the  effect, 
chiefly,  “ that  the  churchwardens  shall  build  a 
church,  the  foundations  whereof  shall  be  so 
limited  as  to  disturb  no  graves,  the  cost  not  to 
exceed  4,0002.,  or  such  additional  sum  as  the 
vestry  shall  6x  upon ; that  a building  com- 
mittee be  formed,  consisting  of  the  minister, 
the  churchwardens,  and  four  inhabitants,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  taken  from  the  majority  and 
two  from  the  minority  of  the  last  vestry,  none 
of  them  professional  men ; and  such  four  inha- 
bitants shall  choose  an  architect  from  the 
authors  (except  Clarke  and  Hay)  of  the  designs 
sent  in  to  the  building  committee,  and  in  case 
of  difference  the  choice  to  be  left  with  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.”  A strange  affair  truly. 

Edinburgh. — The  improvements  in  East 
Princes-street  Gardens,  on  the  plan  by  Mr. 
Cousin,  the  city  architect,  are  so  far  advanced 
that  the  Gardens  will  probably  be  thrown  open 
to  the  citizens  by  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
The  entire  design,  however,  will  not  be  then 
completed.  Shady  walks  on  the  southern  slope 
have  been  provided  as  a sort  of  rural  retreat  in 
summer  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city  ; and  a 
bowling-green  has  also  been  laid  out  for  more 
bracing  weather.  It  is  proposed  to  extend 
terraces  along  this  side  as  well  as  on  the  north, 
now  laid  out  with  the  Scott  Monument,  as  a 
central  object ; correspondent  to  which,  on  the 
south  terrace,  in  the  plan,  there  is  a fountain 
with  colossal  statues  of  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
for  which  1,0002.  were  bequeathed  twenty  years 
ago.  The  pedestals  for  sculpture  on  the  upper 
north  terrace  have  been  provided,  but,  as  too 
usual  in  this  country,  the  statues  are  not  yet 
forthcoming. 

Leith. — The  Edinburgh  Courant  gives  an 
account  of  the  new  works  at  Leith  harbour, 
from  which  the  following  particulars  are  con- 
densed. The  new  works  consist  of  two  por- 
tions, viz.,  firstly,  a dock  and  wharfage  ; and, 
secondly  a pier,  and  breakwater,  with  a low- 
water  pier  at  the  extremity,  and  an  extension 
of  the  old  pier  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour. 
The  new  dock  is  now  so  far  advanced,  that 
little  remains  to  be  done  but  the  finishing  of  a 
part  of  the  coping  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
fixing  of  one  of  the  dock  gates.  It  is  750  feet 
in  length,  by  300  feet  broad.  The  depth  at  the 
dock  sill  is  32  feet.  The  width  of  the  debou- 
chure, is  sixty  feet,  being  from  25  to  30  feet 
wider  than  the  gateway  of  the  present  docks. 
The  second  and  more  extensive  portion  of  the 
works  is  not  so  near  to  completion.  From 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  new  dock,  and 
stretching  outwards  from  the  sea-wall,  is  a 
timber  archway,  supported  by  piles  driven  in 
the  sand,  and  to  bear  a line  of  rails,  to  run 
from  the  station  of  the  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and 
Granton  Railway  to  the  extremity  of  the  new 
low-water  pier,  or  nearly  a mile  in  length. 
The  timber  arching,  after  extending  outwards 
1,000  feet,  rests  on  the  extremity  of  the  old 
breakwater,  at  the  extremity  of  which  com-  I 
raences  a new  one,  about  two  feet  higher  on  | 


the  crown  head,  and  from  this  a line  of  mas- 
sive masonry  extends  outwards  for  about 
2,000  feet,  surmounted  by  a continuation  of 
the  staging,  to  the  northern  extremity.  A 
pier  is  thus  formed  similar  to,  and  almost 
parallel  with,  the  former  and  eastern  pier, 
which  has  long  been  a favourite  promenade. 
The  extension  of  this  pier  also  forms  another 
feature  in  these  works.  To  this  lengthened  pro- 
menade will  be  added  950  feet,  running  partly 
parallel  with  the  west  pier,  and  then  gradually 
curving  inwards,  and  terminating  in  a “ dol- 
phin-head.” The  entrance  to  the  harbour  will 
be  about  250  feet  wide,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  near  its  mouth,  about  400  feet.  Mr. 
Barry,  the  contractor,  has  engaged  to  complete 
the  whole  works  by  the  end  of  1851. 

Miscellaneous. — A monument  to  the  late 
William  Motherwell,  a Scottish  poet,  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Fillans,  for  the  Glasgow 

Necropolis. One  of  the  magistrates  at 

Wordsley  Petty  Sessions  lately  announced  the 
determination  of  the  Court  to  show  no  mercy 
to  the  “ tommying”  system  adopted  by  some 
masters  towards  the  operative  nailers,  and 
characterised  it  as  “ a system  of  downright 
robbery.” The  new  cattle  market  at  Croy- 

don will  be  opened  for  business  on  the  10th 

inst. An  addition  to  the  churchyard  at 

Ashstead  was  consecrated  on  20th  ult. 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES’  SUPERANNUA- 
TION FUND  AND  DEATH  AND  ACCI- 
DENT ASSURANCE. 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  Lon- 
don and  South-Western  Railway  Board,  their 
secretary,  Mr.  Wyndham  Harding,  has  re- 
ported on  the  question  of  a provision  for  the 
staff  of  the  company  against  superannuation, 
death,  and  accident.  After  entering  fully  into 
the  subject,  the  reporter  suggests,  as  regards 
the  salaried  officers  and  clerks — 

“ 1st.  A special  provision  for  the  old  servants 
who  have  been  ten  years  in  the  service. 

“ 2nd.  The  immediate  formation  of  a ‘ Super- 
annuation and  Provident  Fund  ’ for  the  rest  of  the 
staff,  and  for  those  who  may  in  future  enter  the 
service.” 

As  regards  the  servants  at  weekly  wages — 

“3rd.  A provision  by  insurance  against  loss  of 
life  or  limb.” 

“ 4th.  The  encouragement  of  a superannuation 
and  saving  fund,  to  be  formed  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  weekly  servants.” 

Mr.  Harding  recommends  the  directors  to 
share  in  or  increase  the  payments  connected 
with  all  of  these  funds ; and  as  to  the  insur- 
ance against  loss  of  life  and  limb,  that  the 
present  staff  be  wholly  insured  at  the  com- 
pany’s expense.  As  the  wages  amount  to 

40,0002.  per  annum,  and  insurance  against 
casualties  to  30 72.,  which  bears  therefore  a very 
trifling  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages,  he 
remarks  that — 

“ A body  of  railway  directors  would  find  such 
a system  of  insurance  against  casualties  most  useful 
in  improving,  at  a very  small  cost,  the  character  of 
their  service,  to  an  extent,  indeed,  which  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  equivalent  to  considerably  higher 
wages  ; and  also  in  relieving  themselves  from  those 
claims,  so  difficult  to  resist  or  deal  with  satisfac- 
torily, which  may  be  preferred  by  the  families  of 
persons  killed  or  maimed  in  their  service.” 


Music  by  Steam.  — Hard  work  has 
hitherto  been  the  lot  of  steam  : now  it  is  going 
to  have  a little  holiday  amusement.  An  inge- 
nious little  apparatus,  it  is  said,  has  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  foundry  of  Mr.  Vingoe,  at  Al- 
verton,  constructed  by  two  working  engineers 
of  St.  Just,  named  Nicholas  James  and  Tho- 
mas Bottrell.  It  consists  of  a series  of  bells, 
reaching  a compass  of  two  octaves,  struck  by 
covered  hammers,  poised  on  levers,  and 
worked  by  a barrel  similar  to  that  of  a hand- 
organ,  this  barrel  being  kept  in  motion  by  a 
small  steam-engine.  It  plays  the  “ Copen- 
hagen Waltz,”  “ National  Anthem,”  “ Tyro- 
lese Waltz,”  “ Swiss  Boy,”  with  changes  on 
the  bells  and  others,  amounting  to  ten  in  all. 
It  was  intended  for  the  Exhibition,  but  was 
too  late  for  admission. 


Waiting-r 
Superintendent’s  parlour. 
Committee-room, 
Superintendent’s  (lining- room. 
Clerk. 

Housekeeper. 

Porter. 

Deputy-matron. 

Storekeeper. 

Head  nurse. 

Teachers. 

Pantry. 

Larder. 

‘■'.-vants’-hall. 

Dairy/ 

Coals. 

Cooks’  pantry/ 

Cook. 

Brewhonse. 

Officers’  washtiOUSe. 

Drying  rooms. 

Engineer. 

Engine. 

Laundry. 

Linen  delivery. 


WARDS. 

a a Dining  space. 

bb  bb  Dormitories  containing  each  four  beds. 
c c c c Dormitories,  attendants’  rooms,  bath- 
rooms, washingrooms,  sculleries,  stores, 
water-closets. 
ddddil  Sun  shades. 


WINGS. 

e e Surgeons’  dining-rooms. 
f f Matron’s  dining-rooms. 
y y Surgeries. 

h h Reception  rooms  and  baths. 
i i Visitors’  rooms._ 
k k Attendants’  dining-hall  and  library. 


INFIRMARIES. 

Fever  wards. 

Dormitories  containing  ea'ch  four  beds. 
ooo  Stores. 
p p Attendants’  rooms,  baths,  dormitories. 


N.B.  The  buildings,  shown  by  light  lines,  are  o 
a lower  level,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  view  from 
ng  courts. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM,  COLNEY  HATCH. 

Mb.  DAUKES,  Abcbhect. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Monumental  Fountain  on  the  Esplanade  of 
Nimes. — The  city  of  Nimes  is  the  place  where 
the  genius  of  Rome  has  left  the  finest  monu- 
ments existing  throughout  the  whole  of 
France.  Thus,  it  is  plausible  to  assume,  that 
such  recollections  may,  at  times,  stimulate  to 
similar  art-exertions,  and  the  new  fountain 
lately  inaugurated  deserves  to  be  cited  beside 
these  graceful  works  of  antiquity.  The  plan  is 
a joint  work  of  the  architect  M.  Quexted,  and 
the  sculptor  M.  Pradier,  both  known  as  dis- 
tinguished artists.  Still,  it  has  taken  four 
years  to  shape  the  five  principal  figures  out  of 
the  fine  marble  of  Carrara.  The  principal 
basin  is  octagonal,  and  made  of  gray  marble, 
out  of  which  rises  the  socle,  which  sustains 
the  whole  work.  Around  this  socle  are  four 
monolith  basins  ( vasques ),  each  adorned  with 
three  lions’  heads,  out  of  which  the  water 
flows  in  curvated  streams  into  the  inferior 
(principal)  basin.  The  top  of  the  monument 
is  formed  by  a colossal  6tatue  representing  the 
city  of  Nimes.  Under  this  figure,  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  monument,  are  four  statues  of 
equal  proportions,  representing  the  Gard,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  fountains  of  the  Eure,  and 
Nimes.  The  whole  presents  an  exceedingly 
graceful  and  well-turned  assembly  of  figures 
and  ornamental  sculpture,  doubly  serene 
under  the  sky  of  southern  France.  The  prin- 
cipal basin  has  a diameter  of  14  metres  35 
centimetres.  The  height  of  the  pedestal  is 
6.078  metres ; the  statue  representing  Nimes 
is  3.075  metres  high,  and  its  weight  amounts 
to  14,000  kilogrammes.  The  height  of  the 
whole  monument  is  10.052  metres.  The 
basins  are  of  granite  of  a yellowish-rose  colour, 
from  the  quarries  of  Crussal,  in  the  Ardeche  ; 
and  the  water  alimenting  this  vast  fountain 
has  been  conducted  hither  by  canals  extending 
to  the  foot  of  Mont  d’Haussez,  near  the  place 
where  rises  the  spring  which  the  Romans  have 
used  for  their  baths,  whose  ruins  are  seen 
nearly  intact  up  to  this  day. 

Gigantic  Bell  for  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. — 
The  present  bell-work  of  the  Paris  cathedral 
consists  of  four  pieces,  comprising  also  the 
famous  bourdon  bell.  Hitherto  three  were 
placed  in  the  north  steeple,  the  bourdon  in 
the  south  steeple.  At  present,  all  have  been 
placed  in  the  south  steeple,  the  bourdon  hang- 
ing lowest.  The  carpentage  of  the  north  steeple 
is  being  removed,  and  a new  one  placed  for 
receiving  a new  bell,  which  is  to  supersede  the 
bourdon  Emmanuel.  The  weight  of  this  new 
bell  will  be  32,000  kilogrammes,  viz.  6,000 
kils.  more  than  that  of  the  bourdon.  The 
French  press  extol  the  height  to  which  cam- 
panularian  art  has  been  pushed  of  late  there, 
by  the  exact  proportions  in  which  the  alloy  of 
metals  is  mixed,  &c.  The  largest  bell  in  France 
is  now  the  Georges  d’Amboise ; but  in  Pekin 
there  are  seven  weighing  each  120,0001b.  (?) 
Still,  their  metal  and  form  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  modern  instruments  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

A Public  Benefactor. — M.  Bousquet,  an 
employe  of  the  Republic  and  the  empire,  has 
left  900,000  francs  to  the  city  of  Cette,  his 
birth-place,  to  be  expended  in  the  building  and 
working  of  a school  for  the  merchant  navy 
of  France.  A set  of  spacious  buildings  have 
been  erected  near  the  Bassin  de  Cette,  where 
seventy  boys  will  receive  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion for  the  peace  naval  service. 

The  Common  Council  of  Paris. — The  activity 
of  the  commission  municipale  of  the  French  capi- 
tal is  unceasingly  occupied  with  matters  relating 
to  amelioration,  enlargement,  and  laying  out  of 
new  streets,  footpaths,  planting  of  street-trees 
( allees ),  of  which  we  deem  it  only  necessary  to 
i chronicle  the  more  important.  Amongst 
them  is  the  plan  of  a new  street,  which  shall 
' extend  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
i (the  Guildhall  of  Paris).  The  original  plan 
i comprised  only  a prolongation  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  this  has  been  hitherto  carried  out 
i as  far  as  the  Rue  de  la  Bibliotheque.  The  new 
i street  occupies  about  the  middle  of  the  space 
1 between  the  Quaie  and  the  Rue  de  St.  Honore, 
i and  abuts  on  the  angle  of  the  Place  del’ Hotel 
( de  Ville,  to  which  it  will  bear  a good  pro- 
I portion.  The  decret  of  the  provisional  govern- 


ment allotted  to  this  thoroughfare  a width  of 
15  metres;  but  the  Prefect  de  la  Seine  asks 
now  for  22  metres,  which  by  some  is  consi- 
dered too  much,  as  the  system  of  arcades  will 
be  maintained,  which  absorb  a good  deal  of 
the  personal  traffic.  An  exemption  from  taxes 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years  will  be  accorded 
to  the  houses  on  the  main  line  of  the  street, 
under  condition  that  the  proprietors  acquiesce 
in  an  uniform,  monumental  style  of  building. 
The  law  of  expropriation  will,  however,  be 
also  extended  subsequently  to  the  space  be- 
yond the  main  line  of  street,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining buildings  healthy,  well-aired,  and  spa- 
cious. The  name  of  Rue  de  la  Republiqus  is 
to  be  given  to  this  finest  allignement  of  the 
French  capital. 

Systematisation  of  Streets , Paris.  A very 
active  inquiry  is  carried  on  at  Paris  on  the  re- 
forming and  regularising  the  names  of  different 
streets,  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  topography 
of  the  French  capital  into  a sort  of  system. 
In  older  times,  there  and  elsewhere,  names 
were  given  to  any  new  assemblage  or  row  of 
houses,  and  their  appellations  have  remained 
unchanged,  when  subsequently  any  con- 
tiguous blocks  of  buildings  were  added, 
either  in  a direct  line  or  otherwise.  Here, 
also,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  eventuality  of 
history  is  to  be  rectified  by  the  dictates  of 
reason. 

Gallery  of  Portraits  of  contemporaneous 
great  Artists,  Berlin— When,  at  a late  occasion, 
Rauch,  Kaulbach  and  Begas,  dined  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  Potsdam,  Begas  took  the 
opportunity  of  showing  to  the  party  the  portrait 
of  the  late  Meyerbeer,  executed  by  him  for  the 
above  gallery  by  order  of  F.  William  I\  . 
This  rare,  nay,  it  may  be  said,  unique 
collection,  is  located  in  the  palace  of  Ghar- 
lottenburg,  near  Berlin. 

Baden— An  ancient  Mine  of  superior  Zinc.— 
The  mine  of  Wiesloch,  lately  re-discovered,  is 
visited  by  numbers  of  persons  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  who  inspect  this  most  rich  deposit 
of  zinc.  By  the  mere  clearing  of  the  old  shafts 
about  50,000  cwt.  of  the  richest  ores  have 
been  obtained,  which  amount  will  probably  be 
doubled  before  the  smelting  will  have  begun. 
The  proprietor  has  constructed  furnaces  which 
will  be  capable  of  using  1,000  cwt.  every  week. 
The  zinc  metal  is  said  to  be  of  extremely  fine 
grain,  and  very  ductile.  It  is  not  brittle,  and 
so  soft  that  it  can  be  scraped  with  a penknife. 

Luck  among  Bricks.  — At  the  demolition 
of  some  old  houses  in  Lyons,  one  of  the 
labourers  found  a piece  of  old  metal,  wedged 
in  between  two  courses  of  masonry.  Having 
gone  with  his  discovery  to  some  vendor  of 
marine  stores,  the  sum  of  two  francs  was  given 
for  it,  as  it  seemed  to  be  very  good  copper  in- 
deed. But  on  nearer  inquiry,  the  antiquarian 
began  to  entertain  some  misgivings,  and 
brought  the  piece  of  metal  to  a commissaiie 
de  police,  who  at  once  recognised  it  as  an 
ingot  of  gold.  Still,  the  present  owner  would 
not  appropriate  to  himself  the  treasure,  but 
named  the  journeyman  bricklayer  from  whom 
he  had  bought  it.  Notices  were  issued  as  to 
the  real  owner  of  the  gold  bar  ; but  as  it  bears 
the  mark  of  the  Assayer’s  Office  of  the  Re- 
public of  1790,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
ultimately  revert  to  its  lucky  finder.  Its  value 
is  about  7,000  francs. 


GLAZED  AND  UNGLAZED  DRAIN-PIPES. 

Unable  to  return  to  the  gigantic  sewer  and 
the  clumsy  brick  drain,  there  is  an  evident 
desire  on  the  part  of  some,  at  least  to  intro- 
duce the  brick  earth  for  the  manufacture  of 
drainage  pipes  instead  of  glazed  stoneware, 
and  this  is  put  forth  in  anonymous  advertise- 
ments, under  the  specious  pretence  of  aPP®^* 
to  ratepayers  on  the  score  of  economy.  e 
should  not  have  noticed  this,  but  that  it  found 
a place  in  your  influential  journal  of  the  31st  ol 
May,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a letter  of  ap- 
proval last  week  from  another  correspondent. 

The  former  letter  and  advertisements  show 
either  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  manufacture 
or  a wilful  misrepresentation,  for  instead  of  the 
Maze  of  stoneware  increasing  the  price  50  per 
cent.,  it  is  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceptible on  each  pipe : the  cost  of  such  pipes 


anses  from  the  greater  value  of  the  material, 
the  care  expended  on  the  manufacture,  and 
the  great  degree  of  fire,  and  consequent  risk, 
to  which  they  are  subjected  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a vitrified,  and  consequently  imperishable 
body. 

The  letter  signed  “ Baylis  ” in  a recent 
number  is  expended  to  prove  that  glazing  does 
not  add  to  the  durability  of  drainage  pipes.  It 
is  not  contended  that  it  does  : the  advantage 
of  a glazed  surface  is  that  it  facilitates  the  flow 
of  the  sewage  matter  (no  unimportant  consi- 
deration) ; but  the  durability  is  determined  by 
the  vitrified  nature  of  the  body  of  the  ware.  A 
pipe  which  is  vitrified  and  impermeable,  and 
the  glaze  of  which  resists  the  action  of  acids 
(and  such  is  the  stoneware  pipe),  must  be  more 
suitable  for  purposes  of  drainage  than  a porous 
one,  which  becomes  saturated  with  the  matter 
which  passes  through  it,  and  ultimately  be- 
comes absolutely  rotten.  The  pipes  which  have 
been  referred  to  as  found  in  the  old  Roman 
settlements,  and  which  we  have  examined 
in  Rome  and  the  south  of  France,  have  not 
been  subjected  to  these  tests  : they  have  been 
used  for  water  ; and  those  which  have  been 
preserved  are  such  as  have  been  well  burnt,  of 
a dense  body,  and  superior  to  the  common 
ware  of  the  present  day.  If  common  earthen 
pipes  are  once  permitted  to  be  used,  there  will 
be  no  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  any  drain  : a 
single  soft  burnt  pipe  would  rot,  and  render 
the  whole  useless,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  detect  such  among  a large  quantity.  With 
the  salt-glazed  stone  ware  pipes  there  is  a gua- 
rantee for  their  hardness  in  the  fact  that  the 
glazing  does  not  take  effect  upon  an  imper- 
fectly burnt  pipe,  but  requires  a high  degree  of 
fire  to  render  it  vitreous  and  susceptible  of  the 
glaze.  In  fact,  this  glazing  difl'ers  from  all 
other  kinds,  in  that  it  is  not  a coating  on  the 
material,  but  a vitrification  of  the  surface 
itself  by  the  chemical  action  of  salt  fusing  the 
particles  at  such  an  intense  heat  as  would  re- 
duce a common  material  to  a shapeless  mass. 
A porous  pipe  with  a glaze  would  be  equally 
objectionable  with  one  unglazed,  because  the 
glaze  in  such  case  is  of  lead,  and,  subject  to 
the  action  of  acids  or  alkaline  matters,  would 
soon  be  eaten  off,  and  the  sewage  would  per- 
meate and  rot  the  body  of  the  pipe. 

Glazed  stone  ware  pipes  are  now  little  if  any- 
thing dearer  than  the  dry  pipes : their  perfect 
utility  is  unquestioned  by  any;  and  it  is  surely 
undesirable  to  run  the  risk  of  using  such  as 
are  inferior  and  present  no  advantages  even  on 
the  score  of  economy. 

We  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this 
communication,  considering  the  superiority  of 
these  pipes  established,  but  that  we  have  been 
requested  by  several  eminent  surveyors  and 
others  interested  in  the  progress  of  sanitary 
improvements — and  as  manufacturers  who 
have  somewhat  contributed  to  the  extensive 
introduction  of  these  pipes, — to  notice  the 
advantages  which  they  possess  over  the  com- 
mon earthen  pipe,  and  the  security  which  the 
material  and  mode  of  manufacture  give  for  an 
imperishable  article  at  little,  if  any,  additional 
cost  Doulton  and  Co. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHIMNEYS  FOR 
CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

My  attention  has  been  called,  lately,  to  the 
ongation  of  a chimney  for  chemical  purposes, 
find  it  would  be  dangerous  to  raise  it.  It  is 
lite  useless,  as  it  is  80  feet  too  short  for  the 
n«ht  required  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Having  considered  particularly  whether  it 
ay  not  be  possible  to  make  such  a valuable 
limney  useful,  I beg  to  make  a suggestion, 
^pinir  that  one  of  your  correspondents  may 
; good  enough  to  correct  me  in  my  opinion, 
lould  I err.  The  alkali  from  a chemical 
limney  falls;  and  even  were  the  shaft  500 
et,  it  would  also  fall.  In  damp  weather  it  is 
:ry  offensive,  and  impregnates  the  entire 
mosphere.  . „ 

I wish  to  know  if  it  be  possible  to  pass  off 
ie  alkali  in  water,  by  constructing  a retort 
wer  with  running  water,  at  the  same  time 
lowing  room  enough  for  smoke  escape.  Gould 
lis  be  done,  it  would  be  a very  great  lmprove- 
ent  in  building  chimneys. 

Francis  Sullivan. 
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CONTRACTORS— SUB-CONTRACTORS 
AND  HIRING  OF  WORKMEN. 

Brompton  County  Court. 

Collins  and  Baker  v.  Fox  and  Henderson. 

These  are  two,  out  of,  it  was  stated,  nearly  200 
actions  pending  between  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  Glass  Palace  and  the  contractors.  The  cause 
has  been  adjourned  three  times.  The  first  time  it 
was  heard,  Mr.  Cochrane,  for  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Heuderson,  denied  their  liability,  saying  that  a per- 
son of  the  name  of  Robson  had  sub-contracttd  to 
do  the  painting,  and  had  hired  the  plaintiffs  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  painters.  The  plaintiffs  said  they 
were  certainly  hired  by  Robson,  but  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  they  were  hired  by  him  for  Fox 
and  Henderson ; that  he  never  told  them  they  were 
in  his  employ,  nor  had  any  of  tiie  painters  reason 
for  supposing  he  was  anything  else  but  their  fore- 
man : in  fact,  they  were  not  paid  by  him,  but  by 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson. 

His  Honour  (Mr.  Amos)  said,  he  had  frequently 
adjudicated  upon  disputes  of  this  nature,  and  he  in- 
variably found  these  sub-contractors  a positive  evil. 
How  came  it,  if  these  men  were  not  in  Fox  and 
Henderson’s  employ,  they  paid  their  wages  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane  said,  it  was  customary  for  con- 
tractors to  do  so,  and  settle  with  the  sub-contrac- 
tors afterwards. 

His  Honour. — Yes,  contractors,  I know,  have 
good  ground  for  not  intrusting  workmen’s  wages  in 
the  hands  of  these  persons.  It  is  very  hard  upon 
these  poor  men,  and  to  get  at  the  liability  I will  ad- 
journ the  case  until  next  sitting,  when  you  can  sub- 
ptena  Robson.  Upon  the  next  Court  day  Robson 
swore,  that  he  alone  was  liable,  and  that  he  sub- 
contracted to  do  the  paint-work  by  the  ton  (sic). 

Mr.  Cochrane  said,  he  had  a good  defence  upon 
the  merits. 

His  Honour. — I really  cannot  think  Mr.  Fox 
knows  of  this  dispute.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
refer  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane  said,  that  it  would  be  a bad  pre- 
cedent. 

His  Honour. — Well,  to  try  the  merits  of  the 
case,  one  of  you  had  better  summon  Robson,  and 
I will  again  adjourn  the  cause.  Collins  then  took 
out  a summons  against  Robson,  which  was  heard 
on  Thursday,  when  by  some  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Collins,  he  failed  to  appear  until  Friday,  the  day  on 
which  the  plaint  against  F ix  and  Henderson  was 
adjourned  to.  Robson  was,  however,  present,  and 
reiterated  his  statement  as  to  liability.  The  learned 
judge  appeared  anxious  to  assist  the  men,  and  again 
pressed  a far  from  complimentary  opinion  upon  the 
defence  and  the  character  of  sub-contractors  in 
general. 

Collins  complained  of  the  hardship  of  the  de- 
fence, and,  addressing  Robson,  said,  “ If  you  are  a 
contractor,  why  did  you  not  put  four  coats  of  paint 
on  the  building,  according  to  contract,  instead  of 
two  ?”  Mr.  Robson  did  not  seem  to  understand  this 
query,  and  his  Honour  stopped  a very  awkward 
expose , by  telling  the  plaintiffs  they  now  knew  whom 
to  sue,  and  they  had  better  do  so.  The  plaintiffs 
then  took  out  two  summonses  against  Mr.  Robson. 

Taylor  v.  Wright. 

The  right  of  builders’  foremen  to  charge  work- 
men with  felony  when  found  in  possession  of 

their  employers’  property. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  false 
imprisonment,  under  circumstances  which  created 
much  interest  to  a crowded  court  of  builders  and 
operatives, and,  aswill  be  seen,  isof  much  importance 
to  contractors  and  builders  in  general.  The  plain- 
tiff is  a carpenter,  residing  at  Knightsbridge,  having 
a small  workshop  of  his  own,  and  the  defendant  is 
foreman  to  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson.  From 
the  evidence,  which  was  too  voluminous  to  publish 
in  extenso,  it  appeared  that  on  the  13th  May,  the 
plaintiff  was  in  the  Glass  Palace,  when  a French 
exhibitor  instructed  him  to  make  four  pedestals  for 
a stand  in  the  building,  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  eight  deal  planks  and  some  battens  to  con- 
struct them.  This  wood  was  removed  from  the 
building  to  the  plaintiff’s  workshop.  One  of 
the  men  employed  on  the  works  informed  Mr. 
Wright  of  the  transaction,  upon  which  he  went 
to  Taylor’s  house  and  asked  what  property  he  had 
got  in  his  place  belonging  to  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson.  The  plaintiff  then  said  he  had  not  got 
the  key  and  could  not  then  let  him  see  it.  After 
some  words  the  defendant  gave  the  plaintiff  in 
charge  of  a police  constable  for  having  property  in 
hu  possession  belonging  to  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson.  The  constable,  who  knew  the  plain- 
tiff to  be  a respectable  man,  was  at  first  loth 
to  take  him  into  custody  on  such  an  indefi- 
nite charge,  but,  upon  being  pressed,  took  him 
to  the  Walton- street  Station-house,  at  which 
place  the  inspector  on  duty  refused  to  take 
the  charge.  The  plaintiff  was  then  taken  to  the 
Vine-street  Station-house,  in  Piccadilly,  where  the 
inspector  refused  to  take  the  charge  as  it  then 


stood  ; upon  which,  Mr.  Wright  charged  the  plain- 
tiff with  felony.  Upon  the  matter  being  investi- 
gated before  the  magistrates,  at  Marlborough- 
street,  the  plaintiff  could  not  tell  the  names  of  the 
foreigners  who  gave  him  the  timber,  as  the  order 
was  given  through  an  interpreter,  and  he  merely 
booked  the  dimensions  of  the  pedestals.  Upon 
this,  Mr.  Taylor  was  remanded  for  some  days  to 
afford  time  for  inquiries.  Upon  the  re- 
examination, the  plaintiff  was  discharged  without 
any  imputation  upon  his  character.  Mr.  Herring, 
solicitor,  said  he  had  the  honour  of  appearing  for 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  who  had  every  reason 
for  supporting  their  foreman,  for  what  he  had  done 
in  the  matter.  There  could  be  no  doubt  he  was 
perfectly  justified  by  law,  and  he  was  instructed 
that  there  were  good  grounds  for  assuming  that  the 
timber  abovementioued  was  not  all  the  property 
taken  away  belonging  to  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hen- 
derson. Mr.  Herring  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Wright,  who  corroborated  the  above,  and  added 
that  he  had  a witness  who  could  prove  that  there 
was  other  property  besides  the  deals  tukenaway,  and 
that  the  wood  received  was  considerably  more  than 
was  required  to  make  the  pedestals, — that  the 
foreigners  had  no  right  to  give  away  the  wood, — and 
that  the  plaintiff  must  have  known  it. 

The  Judge  said  he  had  carefully  sifted  the  evi- 
dence, and  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
| that  the  defendant,  in  finding  property  of  his  em- 
| ployers  in  another  person’s  possession,  had  but 
acted  up  to  his  duty.  When  he  looked  back  to  the 
sanguinary^laws,  when  men  were  hung  for  petty 
larceny,  he  could  not  but  be  of  opinion  that  the  ' 
law  allowed  a reasonable  presumption  for  arresting  | 
the  defendant.  Without  imputing  the  slightest 
moral  guilt  upon  the  plaintiff,  he  must  give  a ver-  j 
diet  for  the  defendant  with  costs. 

Mr.  Herring  said  his  clients  instructed  him  to 
forego  costs. 


INSTRUCTIVE  PAPERIIANGINGS. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Though  many  improvements  have,  within 
these  few  years,  been  made  in  the  designs,  or  j 
subjects,  of  wall-papers,  yet  much  remains  to  ! 
be  done.  Instead  of  the  unmeaning  combi- 
nations of  strange  forms  and  of  groups  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  which  the  goddess  Flora  \ 
must  laugh  at,  why  should  not  paper  stain-  j 
ers  choose  for  “ patt  rns  ” historical  episodes,  I 
or  colonial  scenery  subjects  ?*  There  are  many  : 
passages  in  the  life  of  our  Great  Alfred  which 
might  be  made  the  subject  of  mural  cartoons 
for  the  “ million.”  There  are,  too,  many 
views  of  places  in  our  colonies  which  might  be 
represented  on  the  paper  used  for  covering  the 
walls  of  the  houses  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
society.  “ Walls  have  ears,”  says  the  pro- 
verb ; they  might,  by  the  employment  of  such 
subjects,  and  with  the  aid  of  artists,  be  said 
to  have  tongues  ; and  their  muriloquence  (to 
coin  a word)  would  be  a thing  to  be  admired 
in  England.  Similar  subjects  might  be  used 
for  “ transparent  blinds,”  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  at  present,  for  public  institu- 
tions, hotels,  and  for  those  clubs  for  sober  men, 
coffee-palaces. 

May  I profit  by  this  occasion  of  writing  to 
you  to  say  something  in  connection  with  tem- 
perance, and  a vast  number  of  your  readers  ? 
Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  temperance 
societies,  and  the  improved  habits  (in  regard  to 
drinking)  of  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
still  fourteen  millions  of  pounds  are  annually 
spent  in  gin  alone  ! Now  this  is  the  precise 
sum  which  Mr.  Asa  Whitney  requires  for  the 
construction  of  his  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean 
Junction  Railway.  If  the  working  men  of 
England  would  abstain  from  gin  drinking  for 
seven  years,  they  might  become  the  proprietors 
of  that  or  a similar  railroad.  Yes,  sir,  half  a 
million  of  men  connected  with  building  and  its 
subsidiary  trades,  by  saving  a penny  a day  for 
seven  years,  could  form  more  than  half  this 
great  work,  and  each  contributor  might  have, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  50  acres  of  land.  A 
penny-raised  capital,  great  enough  to  complete 
so  gigantic  an  undertaking,  might  at  first  seem 
a dream  of  the  imagination  of  a Bedlamite  ; 
but  so  would  have  been  deemed,  at  one  time,  our 
penny  post,  our  parliamentary  railway  trains, 
penny  steamboats,  penny  savings’  banks,  penny 
cycloptedias,  and  other  penny  matters.  We 
live  in  a penny  era ; and  rely  on  it,  sir,  that  it 
is  possible  to  carry  out  this  penny  suggestion. 
Opifex. 

* The  desirableness  of  making  paperhangings  instruc- 
tive has  often  been  urged  in  our  pages. — Ed. 


The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  or  Year- 
book of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art.  Edited 
by  David  A.  Wells,  A.M.,  and  George 
Bliss,  Jun.  Gould  and  Lincoln,  Boston; 
Chapman,  Strand ; and  Delf,  Paternoster- 
row. 

We  noticed  favourably  a previous  volume  of 
this  miscellany,  made  after  the  model  of  the 
London  “ Year-book  of  Facts,”  and  may  speak 
equally  well  of  this,  simply  remarking  that  the 
editors  might  without  difficulty  get  a larger 
choice  of  English  materials. 

In  a notice  of  Paine’s  reported  inventions 
and  discoveries,  the  peculiar  construction  of 
his  electrodes  is  explained  as  follows  : — 

“The  construction  of  these  electrodes  is 
peculiar.  They  are  made  of  platinum,  and 
differ  from  such  as  are  commonly  used  in  this 
respect.  They  present  to  each  other  a very 
large  amount  of  surface  and  angles  in  close 
proximity.  This  is  effected  by  having  one 
electrode  constructed  like  a honeycomb,  and 
the  other  with  short  wires  or  pins  which  dip 
into  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb.” 

Immediately  following  the  article  on  this  in- 
vention is  the  record  of  a recent  paper  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Paret,  extracted  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  from  which  it  appears 
that  our  hint  to  electricians  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  has  not  been  altogether  fruitless. 
From  these  proceedings  it  appears  that  the 
author  of  the  paper  in  question  “ states  that  he 
now  brings  forward  an  experiment  which 
proves,  not  that  water  is  a compound,  but 
really  a simple  element,  the  generator  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  since,  without  being  decom- 
posed, a given  volume  of  water  may  be  entirely 
transformed  at  will  either  into  oxygen  or 
hydrogen.  Thus  he  considers  it  is  no  longer  a 
decomposition  of  pre-existing  elements  which 
is  effected,  but  really  a gaseous  transformation 
into  two  ‘ sub-elements,’  which  are  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  water  by  the  transposition 
of  its  combined  or  coercitive  electricity, 
which  places  itself  in  excess  in  the  water 
that  becomes  oxygen,  at  the  expense  of  another 
volume  of  water,  which  becomes  hydrogen. 
[This  is,  at  the  least,  perfectly  consistent 
still  with  our  own  explicit  prediction,  that 
the  positive  would  produce  oxygen  and  the 
negative  hydrogen,  as  well  as  with  Paine’s 
alleged  discovery.]  However  astonishing  this 
may  appear,  it  is  ‘ un  fait  accompli  et  acquis  a 
la  science .’  ” One  of  the  author’s  conclusions 
is,  that  electricity  “ is  really  the  coercitive 
agent  of  cohesion  ” — another  result  in  perfect 
accordance  with  our  expressed  idea  of  the  con- 
centrative  nature  of  electricity. 


Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— The  meetings  of  this  commission  appear  to 
be  few  now  and  far  between.  On  Friday  last 
Captain  Dawson  stated  at  a Court  of  Justices, 
that  the  engraving  of  the  surface  works  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  the  metropolis  had 
been  completed,  and  that  impressions  from 
the  plates  might  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
Ordnance  agents  at  2s.  a sheet.  It  is  proposed, 
he  added,  that  the  sewers  and  other  subter- 
ranean works  be  engraved  on  duplicate  elec- 
trotype plates,  as  the  original  would  be  shortly 
destroyed,  from  the  frequent  alterations,  were 
they  used  for  the  purpose. 

Cremorne  Gardens. — A lesson  as  to  the 
management  of  light  was  afforded  at  the  large 
circus,  which  has  been  erected  in  these  gardens 
for  Franconi’s  troupe  of  equestrians.  In  the 
first  instance  only  one  small  round  hole  in  the 
crown  of  the  dome  was  left  for  light  for  the 
day  exhibition ; since  then  other  openings  in 
the  side  have  been  made  for  ventilation,  but 
the  amount  of  light  to  which  the  one  hole  gave 
admission  should  teach  those  who  do  not  yet 
know  it,  that  whether  a building  is  light  or 
dark  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  light  is 
brought  in.  The  gardens  at  Cremorne  are  now 
amongst  the  prettiest  of  their  kind,  and  the 
entertainment  provided  here  is  of  excellent 
quality. 
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Church  Tiles. — With  respect  to  a para- 
graph recently  quoted  from  Felix  Farley’s 
Journal,  as  to  the  cost  of  Minton’s  tiles,  and 
which  asked  “ why  should  plain  black  or  red 
tiles  be  Is.  4d.  per  foot,  when  any  manufac- 
turer could  make  them  for  6d.?”  Mr.  Minton 
writes  to  us  as  follows  : — “ The  price  of  plain 
tiles  at  the  manufactory  is  not  Is.  4d.  per  foot ; 
the  highest  price  being  Is.,  and  they  are  made 
at  prices  down  to  6d.  The  additional  cost  of 
carriage,  &c.  depends  upon  distance  and 
other  causes.  The  writer  of  the  statement 
evidently  is  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  manufacture,  or  the  enormous  cost  of 
machinery  employed.  I have  embarked  many 
thousands  of  pounds  in  bringing  both  the 
encaustic  and  plain  tiles  to  their  present  state 
of  perfection,  and  for  a long  period  my  profits 
were  nil ! It  was  rather  to  gratify  my  taste 
for  ecclesiastical  architecture  than  to  add  to 
my  means  that  I devoted  so  much  of  my  time 
to  this  branch.  And  as  it  is  assumed  by 
Felix  Farley  that  my  exorbitant  prices  have 
debarred  poor  churches  the  possession  of  these 
tiles,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  in 
very  many  instances  poor  churches  would  not 
have  been  adorned  with  them  at  all,  but  for 
my  disregard  to  profit.  It  has  always  been 
my  wish  and  endeavour  to  reduce  the  price  so 
that  the  introduction  of  the  tiles,  even  into  the 
most  unpretending  structures,  might  be  as 
extensive  as  possible,  and  I am  sanguine  of 
being  ultimately  able  to  accomplish  my  object. 
It  was  only  a few  weeks  ago  that  I expended 
300/.  in  erecting  a brick  machine,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  found  to  produce  the  article  with 
sufficient  rapidity ; and  I have  lately  taken  out 
a patent  for  a new  machine,  jointly  with  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  by  which  means  I hope  at  no  distant 
day  to  effect  a considerable  reduction  in  price.” 
Mr.  Minton  further  says  that  the  service  of 
china  purchased  by  the  Queen  to  send  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  manufactured  by  him, 
and  not  by  Copeland,  as  stated.  It  is  the 
dessert  service  in  parian  and  porcelain. 

State  of  Blacicfriars  Bridge. — We 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  subsidence 
of  this  bridge  still  continues,  and  that  “ the 
footways  east  and  west  have  separated  them- 
selves from  their  respective  sides,  leaving  an 
opening  of  about  two  inches  wide  for  several 
yards  in  length.”  Indeed,  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent in  us  to  be  so  after  the  doubts  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  cast  upon  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary, even  by  men  of  skill  and  note.  The 
Bridge-house  Committee,  acting  on  profes- 
sional advice,  recommend  the  removal  of  the 
present  road  and  footways,  and  of  all  superin- 
cumbent weight  from  the  top  of  the  defective 
pier,  and  from  the  spandrils  of  the  adjoining 
arches,  and  the  substitution  of  a timber  bear- 
ing, to  be  covered  with  road  and  footways  of 
the  lightest  kind  compatible  with  the  traffic, 
by  which  means  “the  further  sinking  of  the 
pier  might  possibly  be  prevented,”  and,  at  all 
i events,  the  bridge  be  rendered  sufficiently  safe 
; and  efficient  to  afford  time  to  consider  and 
i determine  on  more  prominent  measures.  We 
1 would  earnestly  advise  the  Corporation  to  look 
; further  into  the  matter  before  expending 
i 1,300/.  in  this  way. 

Architectural  Society  of  Arch- 
] BEACONRY  OF  NORTHAMPTON. — A COm- 
i mittee-meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  in 
' week  before  last,  when  the  Mayor  of 
( Coventry  begged,  by  letter,  to  be  allowed  to 

I pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Society  at 
( Coventry  on  a late  occasion,  and  other  business 
' was  transacted,  in  course  of  which  a letter  was 
r read  from  the  Dean  of  Ely  relative  to  some  me- 
r morial  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton  ; 
e and  an  account  was  given  of  some  curious 
a ancient  pavements,  lately  viewed  by  a party  of 
t the  members  at  Pipwell  Abbey : plans  of  cot- 
t,  tages  just  completed  for  Earl  Spencer,  at  Ted- 
d dingworth,  were  exhibited.  In  reference  to 
^ Mr.  Scott’s  employment  in  the  repair  of  the 
ti  tower  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  it  was  stated 
tl  that  there  was  a hope  that  the  damage  done  by 
tithe  lightning  would  not  necessitate  the  re- 
Bmoval  of  the  spire.  A committee  on  St. 

II  Peter’s  Church  was  formed,  and  it  was  resolved 
t(to  enter  at  once  into  the  contracts  for  the 
wwhole  of  the  interior  work,  under  the  sanction 
o of  the  architect. 


Dinner  at  the  Mansion-house  in- 
connection  with  THE  Great  Exhibi- 
tion.—On  the  28th  of  June  the  Lord  Mayor 
gave  a splendid  entertainment  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  and  others  who  have  been  in- 
timately concerned  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
and  it  passed  off  very  brilliantly.  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the  course  of  a speech  that  he  had 
occasion  to  make,  with  reference  to  the  whole 
Exhibition  passing  away,  said, — “But  every- 
thing, I trust,  will  not  vanish  away.  There 
will  be,  in  the  first  place,  the  recollection  of 
all  those  who  were  present  at  the  Exhibition — 
of  the  wonderful  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed 
by  the  various  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
productions  and  manufacture  of  the  works  of 
fine  art  they  have  sent  to  the  Exhibition.  There 
will  not  vanish  away  the  instruction  which 
many  have  reaped  from  the  daily  studies  of 
the  objects  there  exhibited.  There  will  not 
vanish  away  the  recollection  of  that  useful  col- 
lection which  will  make  some  of  the  rarest  and 
newest  inventions  of  the  present  day  become 
of  common  use  in  our  time,  and  minister  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  millions  in 
future  ages.  There  will  not  vanish  away  that 
feeling  which  the  artisans  and  labourers  who 
have  come  from  a distance  must  have,  that  in 
providing  that  Exhibition,  of  which  Prince 
Albert  gave  the  notion  and  the  suggestion  to 
the  country,  their  comfort,  their  welfare,  and 
their  enjoyment  have  been  cared  for,  and  they 
will  go  back  more  instructed,  and  I trust  better 
men,  for  that  which  they  have  seen  in  the  Ex- 
hibition. Other  things,  I trust,  will  not  dis- 
appear when  all  the  objects  we  see  there  are 
scattered  over  the  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
There  will  not,  I trust,  disappear  that  feeling 
of  friendship  and  brotherhood  which  has 
existed,  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
been,  as  it  were,  shaking  hands  with  each 
other  in  the  midst  of  that  Exhibition.  That 
feeling  of  friendly  rivalry  for  objects  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  good  of  all — that  feel- 
ing of  friendship  for  all — that  unwillingness 
to  do  anything  that  might  promote  disunion, 
and  the  wish  that  concord  and  peace  should 
reign  throughout  the  earth:  thise  are  things 
which  I trust  will  not  pass  away  with  the 
passing  sights  of  the  Exhibition ; and  if  that 
be  so,  those  who  in  any  degree  co-operated  in 
producing  these  effects  will  have  a proud  re- 
flection to  make,  and  I trust  that  the  millions 
of  the  earth  will  gain  benefit  by  the ‘proceed- 
ings of  the  present  year.”  Baron  Dupin,  in  the 
course  of  an  address,  expressed  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  France  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  their  metropolis. 

Boat  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. — 
Noulton  and  Wyld,  of  Lambeth,  have  just  com- 
pleted a handsome  boat,  to  be  presented  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  body  of 
Thames  watermen.  It  is  built  in  the  old  style 
of  wherry  ; of  mahogany  planking,  with  maple 
timbers  and  bird’s-eye  maple  thwarts,  highly 
polished  and  copper-fastened.  The  rail  is 
mahogany,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  crest 
carved  in  the  centre.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
crest  is  painted  under  each  rowlock  and  on 
each  side  abaft  the  rail.  The  City  arms  is 
painted  on  the  bridge  under  the  sailing 
thwart,  and  the  watermen’s  arms  on  the  fashion 
board  in  the  stern.  The  cushions  and  uphol- 
stery work  were  done  by  Mr.  Blincko,  also  of 
Lambeth. 

Conspiracy  to  quit  Employment,  or 
overrule  Discharge  of  Workmen. — At 
the  County  Court  at  Birmingham,  on  Friday 
week,  a case  was  tried  which  involved  the 
right  of  the  masters  of  twenty-one  glass- 
blowers  to  turn  them  off  without  notice,  for 
threatening  to  leave  in  a body,  at  a fortnight’s 
notice,  unless  the  masters  restored  four  of  their 
companions  to  their  employment,  although 
discharged  for  assaulting  another  fellow  work- 
man. An  action  was  brought  by  one  of  the 
men  for  a fortnight’s  wages  to  try  the  case, 
and  it  was  shown  to  have,  been  the  custom  of 
the  masters  to  give  such  notice.  The  magi- 
strate, however,  said,  that  in  his  opinion  this 
was  a conspiracy,  and  an  offence  at  common 
law;  indeed,  he  did  not  know-  whether  or  not 
it  did  not  amount  to  a misdemeanour.  Such 
being  the  view  he  took,  he  should  order  a 
nonsuit. — Birmingham  Journal. 


Neglect  of  Work.  — Thirty  puddlera 
were  charged  at  Wednesbury,  on  Tuesday  in 
last  week,  with  neglect  of  work.  About  one- 
half  the  number  were  fined  each  1/.,  and  the 
remainder  5s.,  all  with  costs.  The  men  in 
defence  asserted  that  the  iron  was  so  bad  that 
it  took  them  about  three  hours  to  puddle  one 
heat,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  they 
left  off  work  after  working  two  or  three  heats, 
instead  of  making  six  heats,  as  required.  Are 
the  summer  heats  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  endurance  not  to  be  also  taken  into 
consideration  in  such  a case  ? The  fact  that 
such  complaints  regularly  occur  in  the  sum- 
mer— every  summer,  and  while  the  weather  is 
at  the  hottest,  itself  proves  that  these  limits 
have  been  reached  and  succumbed  to,  even  in 
the  face  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Surely 
there  ought  to  be  some  consideration  for  loss 
of  health  and  risk  of  life  to  workmen  as  well 
as  for  masters’  profits.  The  men  are  said  to 
have  loudly  protested  against  the  decision  of 
the  bench,  and  declared  they  would  go  to 
Stafford  gaol  before  they  would  pay  a farthing. 
Mr.  Barker  replied  that  the  bench  had  the 
power  to  order  the  amount  to  be  deducted 
from  their  wages,  which  would  accordingly  be 
done. 

Railway  Jottings. — Messrs.  Fairbaim, 
it  is  said,  are  constructing  engines  to  run 
express  trains  between  London  and  Birming- 
ham in  two  hours  and  a half.  The  driving 
wheels  are  to  be  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  tanks  of  the  tenders  are  each  to  hold  2,000 
gallons  of  water,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the 
engine  can  run  sixty  or  seventy  miles  without 

stopping  for  water. The  largest  sum  ever, 

till  then,  taken  for  one  railway  train,  is  said  to 
have  been  on  Saturday  in  week  before  last, 
when  600/.  were  paid  by  the  passengers  by  the 
10  a m.  train  from  Euston-square.  This  was 
at  the  Euston  Station  alone.  By  the  5 p.m. 

express  train,  the  “ take  ” was  380/. A case 

has  just  been  made  public,  in  which  the 
South-Eastern  sought  to  charge  75/.  for  the 
carriage  of  thirteen  packages  of  specie  from 
London  to  Dover,  the  whole  of  the  packages 
going  under  the  seat  of  a coupe.  The  demand 
was  resisted ; the  vessel  was  taken  round  to 
Southampton  ; and  the  packages  were  con- 
veyed by  the  South-Western  Railway  for 
1/.  16s.  6d.,  the  party  in  charge  of  them 
having  a coupe  to  himself  and  the  specie.'  ■ ■■ 
About  200  men  engaged  on  the  works  of  the 
South  Wales  Railway  tunnel,  near  Swansea, 
have  struck  work,  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  dissatisfaction  with  a system  of  truck  adopted 
by  the  contractors  (Messrs.  Frith  and  M'Grath) 
by  which  the  workmen  were  compelled  to 
obtain  goods  from  a shop  kept  by  the  con- 
tractors, for  which  goods  they  allege  an  exor- 
bitant price  was  charged. 

Mayall’s  Daguerreotypes. — Mr.  Ma- 
yall,  the  American  daguerreotypist  in  the 
Strand,  has  distinguished  himself  from  6ome 
of  his  contemporaries  in  the  art  by  the  pro- 
duction of  pictures,  as  well  as  portraits.  We 
have  recently  seen,  for  example,  a lithograph, 
called  “The  Young  Arithmetician  at  Fault,”  a 
sturdy  lad  scratching  his  poll  over  his  slate, 
and  evidently  sorely  puzzled  by  some  unknown 
quantity.  At  first  sight  you  would  declare  it 
was  from  a picture  by  Hunt, — one  of  Hunt’s 
boys,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  before  he  took 
to  beating  nature  in  the  production  of  fruit; 
but  the  fact  is,  it  is  from  a sitter,  thrown  for 
the  instant  into  the  proper  position  and  expres- 
sion. Another  of  his  productions  in  this  class 
is  a Shareholder  in  four  phases, — the  same 
head,  when  the  shares  are  first  allotted,  and 
things  are  looking  well;  when  they  are  be- 
coming doubtful,  and  at  last  are  decidedly 
worthless.  Some  of  his  ordinary  portraits  are 
excellent  specimens. 

Phillips’s  Fire  Annihilator.  — Fre- 
quent “ demonstrations”  are  still  being  made 
upon  buildings  prepared  literally  “ for  burn- 
ing,” or  at  least  for  escape  from  destruction 
by  Mr.  Phillips’s  invention ; but  we  really 
cannot  report  the  mere  repetition  of  such 
amateur  displays ; and  we  do  think  it  strange 
that  this  invention  has  not  even  yet  been 
brought  to  bear  successfully  on  some  actual 
fire  among  the  many,  ever  and  anon,  presenting 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  this  metropolis. 
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Results  of  forcing  down  the  Price 
of  Gas  in  London. — "We  have  ever  had  an 
unlimited  faith,  as  our  readers  know,  in  the 
expansive  force  of  gas.  The  expansion  shows 
itself  whenever  and  wherever  the  high-price- 
pressure  is  removed  ; hut  it  is  this  tendency 
to  expansion  itself  which  compels  the  removal 
of  the  self-stultifying  stopper  by  means  of 
which  the  companies  have  hitherto  kept  down 


An  Omnibus  equal  to  its  Name.— A 
huge  omnibus  has  been  started  to  run  between 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  which  carries  fifty-six 
passengers,  and  has  first,  second,  and  third 
class  coifipartments.  We  hope  it  is  not  so 
ugly  as  the  vehicle  now  running  in  London 
called  “ Franklinski’s  Patent,”  an  agglomera- 
tion of  “Hansom’s,”  with  nothing  good- 
looking  about  it : in  appearance  it  is  a cross 


wnicn  me  coiiiucuiica  went  o — ~ , 

that  wonderful  expansion ; for  it  is  mainly  by  j between  a prison-van  and  a fire-engine  and 
the  force  of  opinion  and  desire  expressed  by  that  people  should  be  found  to  exhibit  them- 
those  who  are  anxious  and  determined  to  ex- ' selves  in  it  (sideways)  says  something  for  the 
tend  its  uses  that  the  companies  have  been  , bravery  of  the  age. 

compelled  to  lower  their  prices,  and  thus  to  j Salvage  on  Lost  Propert-v.  lour 
extend  their  own  business  and  increase  the  j hints  being  carefully  inserted,  they  generally 
aggregate  of  their  own  profit.  The  lowering  bring  forth  fruit  sooner  or  later.  Permit  me, 
of  prices,  as  we  have  proved  and  pointed  out,  | then,  to  suggest,  in  order  to  the  more  frequent 
has  uniformly  led  to  the  raising  of  profits,  and  restoration  of  lost  property  that  an  under- 
so  it  will  be  for  years  to  come.  As  to  the  ex-  stood  salvage  shall  be  awarded  to  the  >ider. 
tension  of  demand  for  gas  in  the  City,  it  now  ; Property  found  at  sea  is  properly  profitable  to 


appears,  on  the  authority  of  The  Globe  news- 
paper, that  “ since  the  reduction  of  price,  the 
consumption  of  gas  has  so  greatly  increased 
that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  both  lots  of 
works  and  pipes,” — those  of  the  old  companies 
as  well  as  those  of  the  new.  Not  a doubt  of 
it,  and  all  will  be  compelled  to  extend  their  pipes 
too  ere  long.  This  result  we  long  since  antici- 
pated, and  the  record  of  the  fact  only  affords 
another  proof  of  the  soundness  of  those  prin- 
ciples by  which  we  were  actuated,  for  behoof 
of  all,  in  instructing  public  opinion  on  this 
subject.  The  companies  are  now  finding  out, 
we  hope,  who  were  their  real  friends  and  who 
their  foes. 

Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Poor. 
— A preliminary  meeting  has  been  held  at 
Captain  Gladstone’s,  R.N.,  Eaton-square,  to 
consider  a scheme  by  Viscount  Ingestrie,  for 
converting  large  private  houses  into  improved 
dwellings  for  the  poor.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  present,  Capt.  Gladstone,  R.N.  in 
the  chair  : — Viscount  Ingestrie,  Sir  Michael 
Shaw  Stewart,  bart.,  Rev.  Henry  Howarth, 
B.D.  rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Rev.  Thomas  Bearaes,  preacher  of  St.  James’s 
Church,  Piccadilly,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Lind- 
say. The  Marquis  of  Westminster,  Sir  Wm. 
Fraser,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hope,  and  Rev.  J.  Jackson, 
rector  of  St.  James’s,  were  unavoidably  ab- 
sent, but  their  concurrence  in  the  objects  of 
the  meeting  was  announced.  It  is  intended 
to  hold  another  meeting  shortly. 

A Monument  to  Newcomen.  — This 
proposal  has  been  revived,  we  hope  with  some 
grounds  for  confidence  in  a worthy  result. 
Newcomen,  at  the  time  he  is  said  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  accidental  contemplation  of 
the  lid  of  the  tea  kettle  as  it  danced  to  its  own 
music  while  “ its  steam  was  up,”  was  a resi- 
dent of  Dartmouth,  and  the  monument  is  ac- 
cordingly proposed  to  be  erected  there. 

Electro  - Telegraphic  Progress. — 
From  some  experiments  made  at  the  Serpentine 
lately,  with  Henley’s  magneto-electric  tele- 
graph, it  appears  that  communications  can  be 
carried  on  under  water,  with  wires  covered  with 
gutta  percha,  although  a portion  of  the  cover- 
ing be  skinned  off,  or  even  the  wire  broken  in 
two,  and  the  ends  some  little  distance  apart. 
No  voltaic  batteries,  of  course,  are  used  in  a 
magneto- electric  apparatus. 

Intended  Medical  Benevolent  Col- 
lege.— It  is  proposed  to  erect  and  endow  a 
college  for  the  reception  of  distressed  members 
of  the  medical  profession  and  their  widows. 
An  engraved  view  at  the  head  of  the  prospectus 
shows  a picturesque  pile  of  buildings  of  the 
Tudor  period. 

New  Irvingite  or  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church  in  Gordon-square. — The 


TENDERS 

Lately  sent  in  for  the  Oxford  Training  Schools.  Mr.  J. 

Clark,  architect. 

Lawrence £15,109 

Smith  and  Appleford 15,230 

I’anson 14,675 

Kelk  14,630 

Rigby 14,540 

Thomas 13,930 

Holland 13,620 

Myers  12,858 

For  the  Savings'  Bank,  Chester. 

Dean  (Leftwich)  £2,913  0 0 

Williams  (Chirk)  2,603  0 0 

Kelley 2,600  0 0 

Lockwood  2,580  0 0 

Eollis  and  Williams 2,565  0 0 

H.  Wigginer 2,650  0 0 

J.  Royle  and  Son 2,548  7 0. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JRussian  Homes. — A correspondent  asks  for  " any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  construction  of  Russian  houses.  I have 
heard,”  he  adds,  “ that  in  that  country  a great  deal  of  glass 
is  used  in  their  actual  construction.” 

“J.  G.  H.,”  “ J.  C.”  “W.  B.  T.,”  “P.  H.  D.,” 
" Haberzettel,”  “ Articled  Clerk  ” ( Reid’s  Surveyor’s 

Guide),  “C.  B.  A.”  “ M.  P.,”  “J.  L„”  “J.  H.  H.” 
“H.  W.  V.  S.”  “N.  and  W.,”  “ J.  W.”  (next  week),  , 
“ F.  L.,”  *•  L.  B.”  (There  is  no  prescribed  distance.  The 
person  building  must  not  injure  his  neighbour),  “ Nemo  ’* 
(We  cannot  insert  trilling  communications,  simply  to  ad- 
vertise their  writer). 

“ Books  and  Addresses.’’— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER.  No.  149,  Fleet-street.  London. 

prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


These  Pencils 
shades. 

H H FI  H for  drawing  on  wood. 

H II II  for  architectural  use. 

II 11  for  engineering, 

1 1 for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 

i* 


M medium. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BB  BB  ditto  ditto. 


r country. 


the  finder  : and  so  should  property  lost  on 
land  be  liable  to  a suitable  reward  to  the  re- 
storer.— Johnny. 

Invention  in  Workmen  : Importance 
to  Architecture. — Since,  therefore,  it  is 
important,  not  only  that  improvements  should 
continue  to  be  made  in  materials  and  pro- 
cesses which  are  still  inadequate  to  particular 
objects,  but  that  inventions  should  start  “ full 
armed,  from  the  brain,”  and  resist  the  most 
searching  ordeal,  we  regard  it  of  the  utmost 
value,  to  cultivate  that  inventive  faculty  in  the 
workman,  already  found  to  so  great  an  extent, 
and  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  incite- 
ments to  the  agitation  of  the  present  subject. 

We  look  upon  the  professional  architect  and 
the  artisan  as  natural  allies.  They  stand 
somewhat  in  the  same  relative  positions  as  the 
holder  of  an  entailed  estate  and  his  grandson. 

Highly  as  we  estimate  theoretical  principles, 
and  their  direct  application,  every  architect 
knows  that  information  of  the  utmost  value 
lies  scattered  about  iu  the  class  of  building 
artisans,  and  the  columns  of  our  weekly  con- 
temporary are  sufficient  evidence  of  that  fact. 

It  is  information  which  can  be  obtained,  in 
most  cases,  only  during  actual  contact  with 
building  and  mechanical  operations,  and  by 
manual  labour.  It  is  the  best,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  only  substitute  for  the  test  of  years. 

To  ourselves,  the  existence  of  this  knowledge, 
obtained  by  observation  and  experience,  gives 
a high  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  class 
possessing  it;  it  is  a ground  not  only  for 

respect  for  that  class  far  higher  than  is  awarded  , 'vr-i>“i>encif ‘fg  Vumped,'"”' creta  ' LjbVTs,''  E.  "wulff  and 

- ’ ’ • . i . nected  With  the  SONS,"  London,  with  name  of  the  colour.— Creta  Lievis  Drawings 


E. 


WOLFF  & SONS’  newly-invented 

CRETA  L/EVIS,  or  PERMANENT  DRAWING 


y variety  of  colou 


e that  theyTiave,  by  the  introduction  of  great 
• ■*  A LAD  VIS,  


CllALICS,  in  cedar,  i 

SONS  beg  to  stale  thu. .....  — . .... - - --- 

provements  in  their  CRETA  L.E  VIS.  enabled  it  to  be  used  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  pencils;  and  effects  cau  now  lie  produced 
e.'tual  to  water-colour  drawings,  without  the  us.'  of  water  or  any 
other  fluid;  the  various  colours  blending  together  with  perfect 
harmony,  beauty,  and  richness.  It  can  lie  cut  lo  a fine  point,  and 
is  thus  capable  of  giving  a very  delicate  outline.  For  sketching 
from  Nature,  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  th"  adoption  of 
the  CRETA  L.EVIS  must  lie  obvious,  as,  without  the  use  of 
water,  palette,  brushes,  &c.,  all  the  various  tints  can  be  obtained 
with  a truthfulness  that  cannot  be  surpassed,  nnd  by  their  compact 
form  may  lie  carried  any  distanoc  without  Hie  slightest  incon- 
venience ; thus  superseding  every  other  method  in  general  use. 
The  drawings  may  be  carried  in  a portfolio  with  safety,  as,  unlike 
other  crayons,  they  will  neither  rub  off  nor  suffer  injury  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  usual  contents  of  a portfolio.  The  CRETA 
L.EVIS,  unlike  the  indelible  or  wax  craymi  WILL  NOT  BE 
AFFECTED  BY  HEAT  <>R  CHANGE  OF  CLIMATE. 

E.  WOLFF  nnd  SONS’  IMPROVED  CRAYON  PAPER  is  the 
best  for  the  CRETA  L.EVIS.  To  be  had  of  all  Artists'  C'olourmen 
and  respectable  Stationers,  in  leather  boxes,  containing  sets  of 
13,  18,  24,  :ili,  48.— .A  Pattern  Card,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
shades  and  colours  of  the  CRETA  L.EVIS,  with  their  names  nnd 
numbers  attached  to  each  shade,  price  Is.  each.  CAUTION.  — As 
there  are  several  spurious  imitations,  it  js  necessary  to  observe  that 


to  it  by  the  ignorant,  but  is  con 
question  of  the  elevation  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  artisan,  in  a manner  which  makes 
our  subject  worthy  of  the  particular  attention 


A ' 


of  the  benevolent  individuals  who  are  working  ! 4^,. 

* .....  ’ ^ ‘ ’ " ■ o"  , . pjpra>  fcc.j  and 


o copy  at  C.  E.  CUF  F ORD  a,  30.  Piccadilly. 

Manufactory,  23  Church-street,  Spitalfielda,  London. 

GREAT  REDUCTION  in  the  PRICES 

E.  and  W.  STURGE.  Bridee  Wharf,  City- 

greatly  reduced  tne- 

II  feel  obliged  by  au 

, ..  . it  post-free  on  appli- 

. ”i  i i - * ? i . E riml  W.  STI.' I!G  !•’..  li.idge  Wliar.'.  <'i:v-:..:id.  

ROMAN  CEMENT  and  PLASTER  of 

PARIS  WORKS. 

THOS.  FBEEN  nnd  CO.. 

Manufacturers  of  ROMAN  CEMENT.  PLASTER  of  PARIS, 
’ "ROUND  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 


„ KING’S  WHARF.  New  AVbarf-road,  Battle-bridge. 
No.  8 WHARF.  PADDINGTON. 

N.B.  LATns.  TILES.  PAVING  BRICKS.  PLASTERERS’ 
HAIR,  ARTIFICIAL  STONE.  POTTERY  WARE,  &c.  &c. 


Review. 

The  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
India. — It  appears  by  returns  newly  printed 

by  order  of  the  Commons,  that  the  area  trian-  __  

milntpd  from  1707  tO  1848.  amounts  to  477,044  TUSCANY  WHARF,  Regent’s  Canal,  Kingsland-road,  LONDON, 
guiateu  II  om  1 / J/  luioto.w  mu  0 5 f DEPOTS-QUEEN’S  WHARF,  Great  Cnmbridge-street,  Hack- 

square  miles,  at  a cost  to  the  Company  ot 
312,3897.  being  15s.  4d.  a square  mile.  The 
late  wars  alone  have  given  new  kingdoms,  with 

additional  surface  of  no  less  than  169,82?  gr  IMg  WORKS,  WOULDHAM 
square  miles.  The  total  area  of  British  India,  Rochester. 

' „ ,1 , Vioc  Kppn  poti mated  at  800  758  I THOS.  FIIEEN  and  CO.  beg  t'l  inform  buildors,  c' 

as  it  now  stands,  has  heen  esumaieu  at  ouu,/  jo  nnJ  othcrSi  that  thev  hnve  p°,rohaso(!  the  limb  works  at 

square  miles,  and  the  native  states  at  508,442,  wouldham.  on  the  medway.^i  Mr  t ™ — — 
making  a grand  total  of  1,309,200  square  j Lhn^up^vr^6 
miles.  Of  the  native  states,  200,000  square  ,rn'n  w' 
miles  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  about  1VWW,.1V„A1,. 

308,442,  for  the  most  part  wild,  hilly  jungle,  to  battle  phi  doe. 
be  completed. 

State  of  the  Metropolis  Roads.—  ! 


THOS.  FltEEN  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  buildors,  contractors, 

’ ’ ” MME  WORKS  at 

....  ....  . W.  LIN  BRIDGE. 

•upply  GREY,  CHALK,  and  FLARE 
, , ....... jnable  terms,  either  by  the  barge  direct 

. their  Works,  or  in  small  quantities  from  their  Wharfs, 
TUSCANY  WHARF.  REGENT'S  CANAL,  KINGSLAND- 


xv»l.iv,  vy.iurvv,.*  iu  consequence of  the  Great  Exhibition,  at  higher 

first  stone  of  this  building,  for  the  erection  of  j prices  than  before.  The  entire  roads  have 
which  we  gave  the  tenders  a short  time  ago,  “ ' "T  *"  * " 

was  laid  on  Monday  last.  We  are  told  that  it 
will  be  in  the  early  English  style  and  cruci- 
form, the  height  of  the  nave,  120  feet;  the 
total  length,  210  feet  ; the  width  of  nave  and 
aisles,  63  feet;  of  the  transepts,  80  feet.  It 
will  have  a tower  and  graduated  spire,  together 
of  the  height  of  270  feet,  and  the  whole  will 
be  built  of  Bath  stone.  To  complete  the 
edifice  an  outlay  of  40,0007.  will  he  required. 

It  will  afford  accommodation  to  upwards  of 
2,000  persons. 


fetched  59,1407.,  the  amount  the  previous  year 
being  57,2207.  The  watering  in  parts  is  very 
badly  attended  to.  In  Brompton,  where  we 
are  writing  at  this  moment,  the  dust  is  flying 
in  clouds,  increased  by  the  heaps  of  loose 
stuff",  left  at  the  side  of  the  road,  over  trenches 
recently  made  by  the  water  company.  To  open 
the  windows  is  scarcely  possible.  It  is  a choice 
between  filling  your  lungs  with  heated  conta- 
minated air  or  comminuted  silex.  1 he  trus- 
tees of  the  roads  should  really  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  have  the  neglect  remedied. 


__  GUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS.  Sc. 

II . BOOBBYER  and  CO.,  late  Sturch 

anil  Boobbyer.  Ironmongery.  Brass  Foundry,  Nail,  nnd  Tool' 
" ‘ 'eet„  Clarc-market.  London,  for 

Cabinet-makers,  Upholders,  &c., 

at  wholesale  prices. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  Us.  6J.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clnsp  and  Rose. 

14s.  fid.  14s.  fid.  13a.  fid.  13s.  12s.  fid.  per  owt 

lj  1J  3 21  3 inch. 

Best  Bright  Tower  Bolts. 

is.  3d.  Is.  7d.  2s.  2d.  2s.  «d.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 G inoh. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4r  Gd.  5s.  fid.  78.  Ss.  10s.  6d.  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 6 

Cast  Lath  Nails.  103.  per  cwt.  Air  Bricks.  3a.  fid.  per  dozen. 
DR.  ARNOTT’S  VENTILATORS, 
s inches  5s.  each. 


10  b, 


. 8s. 


An  assortment  in  Brass,  Bronzed,  Gilt,  Ac. 

An  extensive  stock  of  Mortise  Locks.  Drawback  Locks.  Iron  Rim 
Locks,  aud  Latches,  of  every  description,  at  very  reduoed  prices  ; 
also  Door  Furniture,  in  china,  amber,  erv  nl,  ivorv.  ebony,  buffalo, 
hern,  brass,  with  Finger-plates.  Boll-pulls,  inn  Levers  tnsuiit / 
It.  and  Co.  are  the  inveutore  of  SHIFTING  BOLT  MORTISE 
LOCKS.  Ac.,  so  universally  approved  of.— Established  nearly  200 
years,  for  the  supply  of  goods  from  the  best  manufactories  at  the 
lowest  prices. 
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Royal  academy  of  arts, 

TRAFALGAR- SQUARE.  — The  EXHIBITION  of  (he 
ROYAL  ACADEMY  is  l?OW  0 PEN  .-Admission  (from  Eight 
O'Clock  till  Seven),  One  SliilliDg.  Catalogue.  One  Shilling  “ 

J.  P.  KNIGHT,  R.A., 8eo. 

COLOSSEUM. — Change  of  Panoramas. — 

The  original  and  extraordinary  PANORAMA  of  LONDON 
painted  by  Mr.  Parris  will  be  EXHIBITED  with  the  other  splen- 
did features  of  this  Establishment,  entirely  re-embellished  daily 
fr°m  half-past.  Ten  till  Five.  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARIS 
by  NIGHT,  by  Danson  and  Son.  from  Seven  till  half-past  Ten 
The  most  admired  music  from  Two  till  Five,  and  during  the 
eveuing,  when  the  conservatories,  saloons,  &o. , are  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. Admission,  day  or  evening.  2s.  ; children  and  schools 
half-pncc.  CYCLOltAMA,  Albnny-strcet,  admission  Is.  A grand 
moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon  and  the  Earthquake  in  1755  is  ex- 
hibited daily  at  One, and  Three,  and  in  the  evening  at  half-pnst 


lily  i 

Seven  and  Nine  o'clock,  illustrated  bj 
w grand  Apollonicon.  Children 


i the 


THE  FORTHCOMING 

Total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 

exhibited  at  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
^H^^.BDPULAR  LECTURE  on  this  subject,  ILLUS- 
TRATED by  a scries  of  interesting  DIAGRAMS,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Bachhoffncr,  daily  at  three,  and  every  evening  at  nine  o’clock,  in 
£dr!'i1?S„t0.al1  t1le  othcr  SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES,  EXHI- 
BITIONS, &o. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  and  the 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.-A11  the  most 
interesting  deposits  at  the  Groat  Exhibition  will,  in  turn,  be 
lectured  on  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution.— The  present 
lectures  are  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Minerals  and  Crystals  at  the 
Great  Exhibition,  beginning  with  Diamonds,  Rubies,' and  Pearls, 
by  J.  H.  1 epper,  Esq.— Popular  Lecture  by  Dr.  Bachhofliier  on  the 
forthcoming  lotal  Eclipse  of  the  Sun— The  Rotation  of  the  Earth, 
exhibited  by  Foucault's  experiments.— The  great  economy  of  Cook- 
ing by  Gas  explained.-  A Lecture  on  the  History  of  the  Harp,  by 
Frederick  Chai.terton,  Esq.,  with  Vocal  Illustrations— Two  Series 
of  splendid  Dissolving  Viewa— The  Diver  and  Diving  Bell,  &c  , ho. 
— Admiasion,  Is. : Schools.  Half-price.  Op»n  daily  from  half-past 
ten  till  five,  and  every  evening  from  seven  till  half-past  ten. 


TtlTILLWRIGHT. — A MILLWRIGHT,  who 

rr’rr.  . 1S  /Did  an  accurate  draughtsman,  wishes 

to  obtain  a bITUAl  ION  where  ability  and  assiduity  will  lie  duly 
-Address,  nrernu,!  t.0  T.  J.  S.,  Central  Post-office, 


w uuiama  oi  j ua  l ion  wnere 
appreciated. — Address,  prepaid, 
Piccadilly, 


TO  BUILDERS. 


AN  active  Man,  of  business  habits,  with 

„ 11  moderate  capital  at  command,  mav  hear  of  a Gfinn 
nrHr>vlP«¥ITY  ESTABLISHING  afiretrate  PROVINCIAL 
BUSIN  ESS.— Apply  by  letter  iu  the  first  instance  to  B.  B.,  31,  Ox- 
ford-terrace, Hyde  Park-gar. lens.  ’ 


TO  GRAINERS,  DECORATIVE  PAINTERS  AND  OTHERS 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  of 

. some  experience,  wishes  to  place  himself  with  a person  for 
improvement.  1 own  or  country  not  objected  to.  (If  in-door, 
Wagesnoobject).— Address,  II.  F.,  33,  Moliucux-street,  Edgware- 
road.— No  Agents  need  applv 


A ^ ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

iOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  articled  to 

tile  profession  for  five  years,  is  desirousof  an  ENG  AGE  MENT. 
improvement  being  his  chief  object,  a small  remuneration  only 
will  be  required.— Address,  Y.  Z„  Post-office,  Wolverhampton, 


A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  twenty,  having 

-L*-  worked  in  London  two  years  at  the  bench,  and  being  able 
Mrr2\ari5c . ors.’  *c-'  but  wanting  practice, 

WISHES  to  ARTICLE  HIMSELF  for  two  years.  One  Sovo- 
roign  will  be  given  to  any  foreman  obtaining  him  a Situation- 
Address  A.  C., 46,  William -street,  Regent's  Park,  Hampstead-road. 


Thomas  Millington  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  fupply  them  with 
itEIGN  and  ENGLISH  WIN  DOW  GLASS,  Pla?n  and  CoDuTed 
?f  n uTi,dli3cnpVonN,  110 LG H PLATE  GLASS  from  i inch  to 
'Gass  Pantiles,  Slates,  he.  he.  White  Lead,  Paints 
r ^ HUIS’i  0lJs’  Varnishes.  Brushes,  he.  ; Milled  and  Sheet  Leads’ 
HnSin«Pi#ie  fr,im  UncI*£0  1)1  incbes  I'ore  : Solder,  Water-closets’ 
Basins,  I lumbers' and  Brass  Work  of  every  description  and  2 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades  Milfin^ 
gatmg  and  Bee  Gl^sea-Address,  87  Blshopsgate-street  Without 
See  Priced  List  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  15, 1350. 

PATENT  and  BRITISH  PLATE  GLASS 

n D o e will  be  sent  on  application  ; they  will  also,  on  receipt 
miS^re1C?1*r5  fu!?lsh  L6,1'  mates  for  any  description  of  Glass  now 
'I'late  , Sheet,  Croivn"  and  OrameSS 
window  Glass  Warehouse,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 


A YOUTH  to  be  ARTICLED.— To  Civil 

Engineers  (in  Railway  Practice),  Architects  and  Surveyors, 
ViarEM ? m<L“'iTder,<’  Upholsterers  and  Decorators.  From  One 


J address,  to  A.  B. 


Required  by  a surveyor,  the 

OCCASIONAL  SERVICES  of  a PERSON  who  can  write 
a tine  hand,  and  is  capable  of  computing  Builders’  accounts.— 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  Y.  2.,  Office  of  " The  Builder,”  1,  York-etreet, 
Covent-garden. 


Timber  trade.— wanted,  a first- 

rate  TOWN  TRAVELLER.  N6ne  need  apply  except 
well  accustomed  to  the  business,  and  with  good  connection.  Also 
a Youth,  for  an  office  ; must  he  of  respectable  connections  and  a 
premium  will  be  required— Apply  by  letter  only  to  A.  B„  care  of 
Eastman  nnd  Yeo,  Stationers.  100.  Cheapside. 


CLERK  of  WORKS— WANTED,  for  the 

Country,  a CLERK  of  WORKS. — Address,  post  paid, 
stating  terms  and  references,  where  Inst  and  previously  engaged.  • 
P.  Q.,  Mr.  Retiles,  stationer.  Portland-street,  Cavendish-square. 


WANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS,  who 

has  had  much  experience  of  works  in  London —Apply 
by  letter,  prepaid,  to  J.  C.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-sf  ; 
Covent-gardeu. 


WANTED,  in  the  Offices  of  a Surveyor 

of  extensive  practice,  a YOUNG  MAN  who  has  served 
his  articles  to  the  profession,  and  is  capable  of  rendering  efficient 
sendees  in  the  usual  routine  of  a surveyor’s  business.  References 
required— Address,  to  P.  P.,  Office  of  " The  Builder,”  l,  York 
street,  Covent-garden. 


WANTED,  an  active,  intelligent,  middle- 

aged  Man  as  CI.ERK  and  FOREMAN  to  a BUILDING. 
PLUMBING,  and  GLAZING  BUSINESS.  One  accustomed  t" 
make  out  estimates  anil  measure  up  work,  with  good  references  and 
seourity.  may  apply  by  letter  (prepaid)  to  Mr.  W.  YOUNG,  18, 
Queen-street.  Cheapside. 


CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED,  in  the  Country,  a Young  Man 

qualified  to  take  the  situation  of  CLERK  of  the  WORKS 
to  a church.  He  must  be  conversant  with  Gothic  details,  and  will 
be  required  to  assist  occasionally  in  getting  out  some  of  the  work- 
ing drawings  at  the  office  of  the  Architect.  A young  man  desirous 
of  improvement  will  find  this  an  advantageous  opportunity.  A 
moderate  salary  will  be  given.— Apply,  personally,  iu  the  first 
instance,  any  evening  between  five  and  six,  to  Sir.  W.  NIELD, 
Architectural  and  General  Bookseller,  46,  Burlington-arcade, 
Piccadilly. 


TO  POTTERS. 

WANTED,  in  a Brick-yard,  where  Sewerage 

Pipes  nre  made,  a good  BURNER  ; one  that  understands 
the  general  business  of  a Potter  would  be  preferred— Address  S.,  at 
the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York -street.  Covent-garden. 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21,  a 

▼ T SITUATION  as  CUTTER  and  GLAZIER  or  SHOP- 
MAN. Con  have  five  years’ character.  No  objection  to  town  or 
country. — Address,  II  J.,  11,  Southnmpton-Btreet.  Eustou-square. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  for  a well-educated  Youth, 

who  has  a decided  preference  for  the  above  business,  a 
SITUATION  as  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  for  four  years,  with 


w 


I TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL 

SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  The 


Advertiser  (a  Carpenter  and  Joiner)  can  give  good  reference,  and 
is  fully  competent  to  fill  any  o'  tlieabove  offices.— Address,  J.  H.  B.. 
Office  of  “ The  Builder,”],  York-street,  Covent-gardeu. 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  ho. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  a Re-engage- 
ment as  shop  or  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  to  take  the 
Management  of  a Jobbing  Business.  Can  give  satisfactory  re- 
ference to  last  employ  as  to  ability,  sobriety,  he.  Country  not  ob- 
jected to— Address  W.  B.,  24,  Great  College-street,  Camden  New 


TO  LANDED  PROPRIETORS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  SURVEYOR  and 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  accustomed  to  lay  out  building  land, 
furnish  designs,  specifications,  estimates,  to  superintend,  measure, 
and  value  works,  to  survey  dilapidations,  and  who  is  also  a good 
accountant,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  Assistant  or 
Manager,  or  upon  the  estate  of  a gentleman  where  architectural 
and  building  experience  is  required  —Address  L.  M.  N.,  97,  Upper 
Seymour-street,  Euston-square,  London. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  he. 

AN  Experienced  Man  a CARPENTER, 

WANTS  a SITUATION.  Is  a thorough  good  painter, 
glazier,  paperlianger,  and  disteinperer,  can  do  the  repairs  in 
plumbing,  has  had  good  experience  in  shop-fronts,  sashes  and 
frames,  boxing  shutters,  stairs,  he. ; can  make  out  working  draw- 
ings and  measure  up  work.— Address,  post  paid,  JONES,  No.  6, 
Morpeth  place,  Waterloo-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  ho. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  is  disengaged  after 

•4*  six  p.  m..  is  desirous  of  obtaining  EVENING  EMPLOY- 
MENT,  at  a moderate  remuneration,  in  the  office  of  an  architect, 
a surveyor,  or  builder.  He  is  accustomed  to  make  fair  and  working 
drawings,  is  a good  and  expeditious  writer,  is  acquainted  with 
5c°k'kecping,  and  quick  at  calculation  and  accounts. — Address, 
M.  -V,  Messrs,  W.  and  C.  Pugh’s,  6,  Blackmau-street,  Southwark. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  ho. 

A S SUPERINTENDENT  of  WORKS,  or 

Office  Assistant,  a Gentleman  of  twcutv  years’  experience 
in  the  management  of  dock,  bridge,  water,  and  gas  work  ; lie  Is  a 
person  of  active  business  habits,  a rapid  orohitectural  and 
mechanical  draughtsman,  on  effective  colourist,  happy  in  design, 
accustomed  to  the  preparation  of  reports  and  specifications,  and 
the  simplification  of  complicated  contract  accounts,  and  possessing 

a thorough  practical  k ’ ’ * ’ * 

detail  generally— A ddi 
street.  Covent-garden. 


"WATERPROOFED  gutta  percha 

.y.T.,,1’;*1,1*11  for  DAMP  WALL8.  is  sold  only  bv  JEFFREY. 
ALLEN,  h CO.,  115  Whitechapel.  London.  PA PER’H AN G I NGS, 
from  carefully  selected  designs,  nnd  of  first  rate  workmauship  con- 
tinue to  be  extensively  manufactured  by  JEFFREY,  ALLEN, 
& CO.,  on  their  premises  as  above.  Improved  Machinery  enables 
them  to  oner  great  inducements  to  Merchnnts,  Shippers,  and  the 
Trade,  both  in  the  price  and  quality  of  their  Papcrhaugings.- 
Factory,  Kent  and  Essex  Yard,  115,  Whitechapel. 


NOISELESS  RINGS. 

Gutta  percha  curtain  and 

CORNICE  RINGS— These  rings  have  been  much  approved 
by  the  faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Percha,  these  rings  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  polo  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
may  lie  had,  either  with  or  without  loops  -—Sizes : 1 inch  diameter, 
1{  inch  do.,  2 inch  do.,  2j  inch  do.,  3 inch  do., Si  inch  do. 

TUBING,  LINING  for  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS,  he.,  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY1 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  the  cheapest  in 

London,  at  CROSS’S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse,  23, 
Great  Portland-street,  where  builders  and  the  trade  can  select  from 
a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced  prices 

Good  Bed-room  Papers from  OJd.  per  yard. 

Painted  Marble,  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers  ..  from  03d.  do. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing-room  Papers  from  lid.  do. 
Satins  and  Flock from  2Jd.  do. 


Exposition  paper  - hangings. 

FRENCH  and  ENGLISH,  Class  26. 

Our  own  and  very  many  of  the  best  Designs  nre  now  printed,  and 
ready  for  delivery,  commencing  at  9d.  per  p;ece  : SATINS,  2s  ; 
FLOCKS,  3s. ; GOLD,  4s.  6<L  ; OAK,  MARBLE,  GRANITE,  and 
LINING  PAPERS,  by  hand  and  improved  machinery,  at  very 

°W  BUILDING  AND  COUNTRY  ORDERS  PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED.  OR  SHIPPED  DUTY  FREE,  BY 
L.  MARKS  and  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Manufacturers, 
2,  Great  Queen  street,  Lincoln’s-inu-fields,  and  31,  Porker-street, 
Drury-lane. 


Paper  hangings,  by  e.t.  archer’s 

patented  Machine,  Blocks.  Cylinders,  and  Artisttoal  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory,  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  for 
all  purposes,  bv  artists  of  known  merit. 

Always  on  hand  a CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS,  from  the  be  t manufacturers  iu  Parte. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fahric,  Brussels  carpet, 
2s.  6d.  per  yard,  floor  cloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  per  yard,  silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  5 feet  wade,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E,  T.  ARCHER’S.  451,  Oxford-street. 


Paper  hangings.— r.  horne, 

PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Oracechurch- 
street.  City,  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect  his  extensive 
stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  in  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  cnnhled  to  offer  at  the  follow- 
ing  prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash  only,  v z. : — 

Stout  linlug  paper 5d.  i 

Superior  ditto 6d.  and  7iL 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at  5d. 

An  excellent  oak  paper at  8d. 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to  9d. 

Hand-made  marbles 9d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Good  satin  papers  la  6d.  to  2s.  0s. 

Flock  papers 2a  od.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Hand-made  granites 9d.  to  la  od. _ 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  wooda 
N.B.  Patterns  sent  into"  the  country,  by  post,  showing  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  and  the  goods 
despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to  the 
amount  of  the  order  given. 


GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

DOULTON’S  TERRA-COTTA 

and  GLAZED  DRAIN-PIPES. 

Specimens  of  the  above  may  he  seen  in  Class  XXVII.,  and  out- 
side the  Building,  West- end.  North  side.  . 

Also,  a TERRA-COTTA  FIGURE  of  TIME  in  the  Transept— 
Drawings  and  prices,  on  application,  at  the  Manufactories,  Lam- 
beth.   


Artesian  wells,  boring  for 

WATER, SINKING  SHAFTS,  ho.— The  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Water  Companies,  Towns,  Manufacturers  nnd  Others,  requiring 
Water,  mav  be  supplied  bv  DAVID  GREEN LEV,  Civil  Engineer, 
and  Patentee  of  Boring  Tools,  10,  Cummiug-street,  Peutonville, 
London.  Cast-iron  Mains  laid  to  anv  extent  or  diameter,  for  Gas 
or  Water  Companies.  Men  nnd  Tools  supplied  to  bore  for  rail- 
roads,  minerals,  he.  Boring  Tools  an  1 suitable  Pipes  for  exporta- 
tion, with  instructions. 


THE  ST-  HELEN’S  CROWN,  SHEET 

cfsHTRS-  ''’..'TMJ.AS,.  COMPANY,  ST.  HELEN'S,  CAN'. 

SatlntlK;  1111  ki,lda  "■  window  oiS, 

sfisSSKEftsSJ  i“i 

Particulars  map-  be  obtained  from  all  respectable  glass  dealers. 


rjHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.-I  beg 

execute  oraers,  l am  enabled  to  reduoe  my  former  nriees  enmHfW 
b/'.ThJ'pnLesare?owfrora  0NE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP 
and  borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN  A 1«™L  n.V.V,-’ 
MnWmrteh1  patterns  always  in  stock.  Emhossing'aiid 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.l,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-squore.— Cash  only. 


PAINTED  and  STAINED  GLASS  for 

,i  WINDOWS,  Ancient  and  Modern,  executed  in  the  best 
fluyHia„L<  Ira  .,n'0de,1itc  nrice8.  by  CLAUDET  and  HOUGHTON, 
89,  High  Holborn,  London.  White  Enamelled  Window  Gloss,  of 
.Eml,osaed  and  Engraved  Glass 
&e’  4o\  Designs  furnished  when  required. 
Patterns  and  specimens  mav  he  scan  at  their  Warehouse. 

“9,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 


I^LAUDETand  HOUGHTON,  WINDOW 

GDASS  MERCHANTS,  89,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  LONDON. 
Bp  -shand  Patent  I late  Glass,  Sheet  and  Crown  Glass.  Rough 
1 late  Glass,  and  every  other  kind  of  Window  Glass  for  Dwelling- 
terns58’ Conservatones'  Picture  Frames,  ho.,  on  the  most  moderate 
*.*  List  of  Prices  forwarded  free  on  application. 


Eand  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  to  the  LOW  PRIPFIS 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH  PLATE,  suS 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish  • Rftiinir 


yr  erery  variety,  or  the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest  terms.’ 
Designs  and  estimates  furnished  for  ornamental  windows  either 
for  house.  °r  ohnroh  decoration.  All  applications  for  estimates 
Sm  nrm  Prices  to  be  mode  at  their  warehouse,  315,  OXFORD. 
STREET. 


SOHO  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  26,  SOHO 

. SQUARE.— ALFRED  GOSLETT  bens  to  inform  \ 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS  / ORN'AM  E NT  A L ‘”gL  ASS,  “oT^lf 
descriptions;  COLOURED  GLASS;  ROUGH  PLATE  OLA88 
},  3-8,  i,  and  } inch  thick  ; PATENT  ROLLED  ROUGH  PLATE’ 
inch  thiok ; CROWN  SHEET,  nnd  IIORTICULTU^ 
BFLOIAN  orln  catea  as  manufactured  ; 

ueluian  sheet  GT.ARR  m containing  200  feet  each 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  he. 

nro  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  is  the  busi- 

t-  n , ne83,  j?f  every  sensible  tradesman. -JAMES  MILES’S 
English  and  Foreign  Window  Glass  Warehouse,  18,  Church-street 
Shoreditch,  one  minute  s walk  from  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
Terminus  to  the  right.  Every  kind  of  Window  Glass  in  cases 
crates,  or  out  to  any  sizes.  Sheet  lead  and  pipe  of  every  descrip-’ 
tion.  YY  hite  lead,  oils,  colours  of  excellent  quality.  Pumps  and 
plumbers  brass  work  of  every  kind.  A large  assortment  of  paper 
hangings  at  very  lowpnoes.  Sashes  glazed  in  the  best  quality 
glass,  and  at  pnoes  worth  the  attentiou  of  the  trade. 


GLASS  WATER  PIPES.— Messrs. 

COATHUPE  and  CO..  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  Manu- 
lacturers,  N arisen, nenr  Bristol,  beg  to  inform  Engineers  and  others 
that  they  are  supplying  Glass  Pipes,  with  their  joints,  from  1 to 
4 inohes  bore,  capable  of  sustaining  very  great  atmospheric  pres- 
sure,  in  lengths  from  3 to  7 feet,  the  lengths  being  less  as  the 
diameters  increase.  These  pipes  may  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition, 
with  their  various  forms  and  modes  of  joining  in  Sec  47  Class  24  ’ 
and  references  can  be  given  of  their  great  utility  in  numerous 
localities  where  they  have  been  successfully  employed  The  great 
advantage  of  glass  pines  for  the  conveyance  of  pure  water  over  all 
metallic  substances,  has  been  too  largely  dwelt  upon  by  medical 
and  scientific  authorities  to  require  any  further  comment. 


CARPENTERS  supplied  with  TOOLS  of 

first-rate  quality,  and  warranted,  by  S.  and  J.  S.  BLIGII, 


any  amount  required  Ironmongery  for  building  of  every  descrip- 
tion, at  the  lowest  prices.  Bells  hung  in  a very  superior  manner. 
" ders  by  post  promptly  attended  to. 


J.REAT  REDUCTION  in  PRICES. 

f GLAZED  STONE  WARE  DRAIN  PIPES. 


DAVID  MOUNTAGUE  (late  Turner  and  Mountague),  Leigh 
Potterv.  near  Southend,  Essex,  now  offer  to  the  public  Glazed 
Stone  Ware  Drain  Pipes  of  the  best  quality  at  the  following  re- 
duced prices: — 

Straight  Tubes  with  Sooket  Joints,  in  2-feet  lengths. 

2 in.  3 in.  4 in.  6 in.  9 in.  12  in.  15  in.  18  in. 

3d.  3jd.  4 jd.  6d.  lOd.  la  4}d.  2&  3d.  3a  3d.  per  foot. 

Closet  pans  4s.  each ; Traps  2s. ; Bends,  Junctions,  Filters,  Jars, 
Bottles,  Chemicals,  he.  ho.  at  reduced  prices  in  proportion.  A dis- 
count on  the  above  prices  dependent  on  quantity  and  mode  ol 
payment  Orders  received  at  and  executed  from  Ins  Wham, 
Falcon  Wharf,  80,  Bankside,  Black  friars  ; Harrow-bridge  YV  barf, 
Stratford,  Esses ; and  at  his  Cement  Works,  Orchard-house, 
BlackwalL 
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MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  Halls. 
■Conservatories,  Balconies,  Ac.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 
■bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
■extreme  durability.  Blahs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths. 
Covings  for  Grates,  Door  Furniture.  WhiteGlazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges  may  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-place,  Blackfrinrs-bndge, 
London,  and  at  their  Manufactory,  Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire 

PATENT  BRICK,  TILE,  and  PIPE 

MACHINE,  and  PATENT  DRAINING  BRICK8.- 
MESSRS.  RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS  arc  prepared  to  receive 
orders  for  their  PATENT  BRICK,  TILE,  and  PIPE  MA- 
CHINE. Also  to  grant  a limited  number  of  licenses  to  manufac- 
ture their  PATENT  DRAINING  BRICKS.  These  bricks  form 
a drain  of  much  greater  strength  than  the  stone  ware  or  red  ware 
pipes  at  a much  less  cost  The  BRICK  MACHINE  and  also 
specimens  of  the  DRAINING  BRICKS  can  be  seen  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Class  6,  No.  324— Bath,  May  1851. 

RICKS.— H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer 

his  BRICKS,  which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following 
low  prices  ; and  as  his  fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk 
ifrom  the  City,  H.  D.  earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him 
with  a visit,’ in  order  to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  them- 
selves 

Marie  cutters 84s.  Per  Thousand. 

Yellow  seconds  53a  ,, 

Pale  seconds 50s.  „ 

Paviors 45s.  ,, 

Pickings  38s.  ,, 

Delivered  within  Two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Marie  place,  half-washed  stocks,  and  place  bricks,  at  equally  low 
prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well-burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable 
for  external  racing.  Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the 
‘Counting-house.  Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rose- 
mary Branch,  Hoxton.  N.B. — Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality 
constantly  on  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms  : this  sand,  from  its  not 
containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to 

HITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS,  of  superior  Quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 

pattern. 

COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS  from  the  NEW  CLAMPS,  now 
open  ; also  YELLOW  and  PALE  MALM  SECONDS,  CUTTERS, 
PAVIORS.  SHIPPERS,  &c„  &c.  PAN  and  PLAIN  TILES.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  37,  Newington-orescent, 
Newington  Butts. 

G BEAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

Kentish  rag  stone  of  the  finest 

quality  and  of  the  blue  tinge  so  much  approved  by  Archi- 
tects, can  now  be  supplied  to  any  extent,  cither  rough  or  worked, 
at  a reduction  in  price  of  about  10  per  cent.,  from  the  Preston  Hall 
Quarries,  near  Maid-tone.— Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH, 
37,  Ncwiugton-crcscent,  Ncwington-butts,  where  samples  may  be 
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BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

n application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN.  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone : also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Jcc..  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prioes  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones, 
Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings,  Ac.,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest 


notice.  Tarpaulings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac.,  always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
8tuff,  Ao.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


Bath  stone.  — randell  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
and  WOOD  their  Bole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W.  beg  to 
inform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders.  Ac.,  that  a large  assort- 
ment ofthe  much  approved  CORSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 
STONE  will  always  be  kept  at  the  Depot,  opposite  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington.  Orders  will  also  be  received 
at  Market  Wharf,  llegent's-park  Basin. 


BATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western 

Railway,  Paddington—  EDWARD  FLUESTER  respect- 
fully informs  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  that  he  continues  to 
supply  the  Box-hill  Ground  Stone,  Corshamdown,  Coombedown, 
and  Farleighdown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Painswick  and  Forest  of  Dean  Stone  in  blocks,  ste] 


BATH  STONE.— Messrs. D.andC. JONES 

inform  those  connected  with  the  Trade,  that  they  continue 
to  SUPPLY  the  best  FARI.EIGH  DOWN  STONE  from  the 
original  quarries,  on  very  reduced  terms.— Bradford,  Wilts. 


POLISHED  GRANITE.  — MESSRS. 

M'DONALD  and  LESLIE  beg  to  coll  attention  to  their 
Works  in  Polished  Granite,  which,  by  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery, they  have  now  so  much  improved  in  quality  and  reduced 
in  price.  COLUMNS  for  halls,  churches,  plain  and  clustered, 
facades,  busts,  Ac.  FOUNTAINS  for  gardens,  courts,  Ac.,  of  all 
dimensions,  up  to  SO  feet  diameter,  in  single  blocks.  SLABS  for 
lobby  and  drawing-room  table-tops,  superior  to  even-  other 
material  in  retaining  its  polish  and  resisting  scratching.  VASES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES,  and  other  ornamental  works.  MONU- 
MENTS of  all  kinds,  plain,  polished,  ornamented. and  finely  dressed. 
Polished  granite  is  especially  adapted  for  monuments  and  other 
works  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  seeing  that  it  retains  its  polish 
untarnished  for  ages,  whilst  in  our  variable  climate  all  other 
materials  speedily  decay.  >M'DONALD  and  LESLIE  especially 
request  an  inspection  of  their  articles  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 
No.  74,  Class  27,  consisting  of  vases,  pedestals,  table-tops,  admitted 
by  all  judges  to  be  superior  to  any  granite-work  hitherto  executed 
in  that  material.  Specimens  to  be  seen,  and  orders  received,  at 
their  Works,  Aberdeen,  or  at  their  depOt,  No.  3,  Quicksctt-row, 
New  road,  Fitzroy-square,  London. 

Aberdeen,  J une,  1851. 


RAN  SO  ME  and  PARSONS  beg  to  draw  the 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to  their 
PATENT  STONE,  which  in  its  composition,  differs  essentially 
from  all  other  artificial  productions  for  a similar  purpose — Flint 
forming  the  basis.  In  character,  texture,  and  appearance  it  is 
made  to  resemble  every  kind  of  natural  stone,  at  pleasure,  from 
the  finest  mnrble  to  the  coarsest  sandstone,  and  to  possess  all  their 
valuable  nnd  enduring  properties,  without  being  liable  to  any  of  their 
defects.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  architectural 
decorations  and  mouldings,  fountains,  balustrades  for  terrace 
walks,  vases  and  pedestals,  Ac.,  Ac.  ; also,  for  all  varieties  of  plain 
and  ornamental  flooring.  In  price  it  is  far  below  the  cost  or  any 
natural  product,  and,  in  many  cases,  can  be  furnished  as  low  as 
ordinary  cement.  Copies  of  Busts,  Statuary,  or  other  Works  of 
— ’>c  produced  in  the  finest  Patent  Stone  as  faithfully  a 
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IMPORTANT  to  WATER  COMPANIES,  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, and  '.he  PUBLIC.-RANSOME  and  PARSONS  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  Water  Companies,  Manufacturers,  and  others 
to  their  PATENT  STONE  FILTERING  SLABS,  which  aro 
capable  of  filtering  from  100  to  200  gallons  of  water  per  superficial 
foot  per  day,  with  a head  of  water  varying  from  2 to  4 feet  These 
slabs  can  be  produced  to  any  required  dimensions,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  be  adapted  to  any  cistern,  tank,  or  reservoir.  By  a 
simple  precautionary  arrangement,  they  are  prevented  from  being 
in  anyway  choked  or  impeded  in  their  action.  Price  3s.  persuper- 
ficial  foot.— Full  descriptions  and  prices  of  their  other  dcscriptio: 
of  filters  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

IMPORTANT  to  BRICKMAKERS  and  CONTRACTORS. 
RAN SOME  nnd  PARSONS  arc  also  the  proprietors  of  HALL’S 
PATENT  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE,  capable  of  moulding 
10,000  bricks  per  day  and  upwards,  which  are  superior  to  those 
manufactured  by  hand,  and  are  produced  at  considerably  less  cost. 
Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Patentees  — Messrs. 
KANSOME  and  PARSONS,  Flint  Wharf,  Ipswich  ; or  to  103, 
Newgate-strect.  London. 


CAEN  AND  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

LUARD,  BEEDIIAM,  and  CO., 

QUARRYMEN  AND  STONE  MERCHANTS. 

CAEN  WHARF.  ROTIIERHITHE,  LONDON. 
Specimens,  prices,  and  other  information  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation at  the  wharf  ns  above.  Specimens  may  also  be  had  at  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder.’’ 
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AEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 


Pr- 


offers CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  . 
magne,  delivered  to  vessels  or  waggons  (free  of  expense),  from  wie 
depOt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf,  11,  Fore-street.  Limehouse. 
Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.— Cargoes  shipped  to  order, 
from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  the  coast — Apply  to  P.  FOUCARD,  at  the 
Office,  39,  Stoney-sfreet,  Borough  Market ; or  to  Mr.  S.WEB8TEK, 
‘ the  Wharf. 


BOX  WEATHER  STONE,  of  best  quality, 

SCALLETT,  BLOCK,  Ac.  &c..  supplied  direct  from  the 
Quarries,  by  ROBERT  STRONG,  Quarry  Proprietor  and  Stone 
Merchant,  BOX.  WILTS.  The  great  durability  of  the  BOX 
GROUND  STONE,  notwithstanding  the  .most  intense  frost,  ren- 
ders it  a desirable  stone  for  all  external  building  purposes.— Orders 
to  any  extent  immediately  attended  to. — DepOt,  Box  Station,  Great 
Western  Railway,  where  an  extensive  Stock  is  always  kept.— 
Plain  and  Ornamental  STONEWORK  prepared,  ready  for  fixing. 
Ashlar,  Rangework,  Walling  Stones,  Ac.  always  on  Sale. 


r'lHEAP  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

—The  Public  are  respeotfully  informed  that  they  can  be 
supplied  with  Marble  Chimney-Pieces,  Monuments,  Ac.  at  unu- 
sually low  prices,  at  G.  WHITELAW’S  Old-Established  Stone 
and  Marble  Works.  5.  Batli-place.  New-road,  Fitsroy -square. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of 
prices  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will 
be  sent  on  application  i post  paid  Hieing  made,  and  inclosing  a postage 
stamp.  The  pricesarc  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


B RAM  LEY  FALL  STONE— A large 

STOCK  of  well-selected  BLOCKS  now  at  the  DEPOT, 
DEVON  HAYTOR  WHARF,  ROTIIERHITHE,  LONDON. 
Purchasers  of  this  Stone  are  requested  to  inspect  this  superior 
article  ; it  works  very  easy,  and  at  a low  price.  Contractors  and 
others  can  be  supplied  in  any  quantity,  cither  from  the  DepOt  or  in 
Cargoes  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Specimens  of  the  above 
Stone  may  also  be  seen  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  Class  1,  Nos.  190 
and  423.  For  prices,  Ac.,  apply  to  «.  II.  CLARK,  London  Agent.— 
Address  as  above.-A  QUANTITY  OF  UNBROKEN  GRANITE 
CHIPPINGS  FOR  SALE. 


ALABASTER  QUARRIES,  CHELLAS- 

JTM L TON,  NEAR  DERBY.— Alabaster  in  blocks  of  almost  any 
size,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  may  now  he  obtained  from  these 
Quarries  on  application  to  Messrs.  JOSE  I’ll  SMITH  nnd  SONS, 
HORNINGLOW.  NEAR  BURTON-ON-TRENT.  This  stone  was 
extensively  used  during  the  middle  ages  for  monuments  and  other 
ecclesiastical  decorations,  and  since  that  period  until  now  has  not 
been  obtained  in  blocks  of  any  size.  Its  colour  is  white,  and  beauti- 
fully variegated.  It  is  easily  worked  nnd  capable  of  taking  a high 
polish,  which  renders  it  suitable  for  every  kind  of  internal  house 
decoration.  A beautiful  monument,  copied  from  that  of  Queen 
Philippa  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  made  from  this  Alabaster, 
is  now  exhibiting  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  A statue  of  the  late  Earl 
Powis,  from  the  same  material,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  E.  Richardson.  Mclbury -terrace,  London. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.  — Apply  to  JOHN 
PILKINGTON.  POLONCF.AU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE,  14,  JOHN-STKEF.T.  ADELPHI.— N.B.  Country  Agents 
and  Railway  Engineer*  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best 
bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and  arches. 


WHITE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


BROWN 

LAVA. 


LATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 


SEWERAGE  of  LONDON— The  attention 

of  the  COMMISSIONERS  appointed  to  determine  upon  the 
most  efficient  material  for  the  Construction  of  the  Sewers  of 
London  is  particularly  directed  to  the  ASPHALTE  of  SEYSSEL, 
which,  more  than  any  other  material,  is  applicable  to  the  con- 
structing and  internal  coating  of  Brick  Culverts,  and  other 
channels  for  drainage.  The  experiments  made  by  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery on  the  Embrasures  of  Plymouth  Citadel,  constructed  of  Seys3cl 
Asphalted  Brickwork,  under  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Board 
of  Ordnance,  have  fully  proved  the  superiority,  adhesiveness,  and 
strength  of  Seysscl  Asphaltc  over  all  other  cementitious  composi- 
tions. A printed  account  of  these  experiments  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  J.  FARRELL,  Secretary,  Scysscl  Asphalte  Company, 
"Claridge’s  Patent”  Established  1838. 

Note.  — The  application  of  the  Asphalte  of  Seysscl  Is  specially 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts,  for  covering 
the  ground  line  of  brickwork  in  marshy  situations,  nnd  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  would  be  peculiarly  applicable  for  covering  the 
Areas  of  closed  Graveyards,  and  lor  the  construction  of  Cata- 
combs. 


SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  nnd  STONE  WORKS,  Bclgrave 
Wharf,  Pimlico. 

GOTHIC  WINDOWS,  ALTAR  SCREENS,  nnd  other  Works 
produced  at  a remarkably  cheap  rate. 

FONTS  from  51.  upwards.  Specimens  on  view  of  the  Barly 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  Stylea 
ALTAR  TABLETS  illuminated. 

First  rate  ARTISTS  retained  for  SCULPTURED  GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL  CROSSES,  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  HEAD- 
STONES. Ac. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  Invited  to  view  the  carefully  selected 
and  manufactured  Stock  (by  improved  machinery)  of  Veined 


DAIRIES  fitted  up  with  MAR 


SLATE  8HELVES. — 

MINTON'S  Encaustic  and  White  or  Blue  and  White  Porcelain 
Tiles  in  great  variety  of  pat  tern. 

a good  Marble  chimney-piece  for 

FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

N.B.  The  " Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  door  every  ton 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE ! the  CHEAPEST  DEPOT  in 

England  for  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Ao..  of  supe- 
rior quality,  is  tin  WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  COMPANY'S 
PATENT  WORKS, Earl-street,  Holywell-strcet,  Millbank.— Coun- 
try orders  attended  to,  and  a large  assortment  always  in  stock. 

N.B.  A Vacancy  for  extra  hands  oryouug  men  as  improvers. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence,  Builder*,  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  muoh  cheaper  than  marble. — 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gratis.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Daily  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  and  no.  Upper  Belgrave-place. 

Solo  Agents  for  Liverpool— Messrs.  RAYNER  and  BROWN, 
44,  Lime-street,  where  an  assortment  is  kept. 


VALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The 

VALENTIA  SLAB  COMPANY  respectfully  invite  atten- 
tion to  these  very  superior  SLABS.  By  an  improved  method  of 
sawing  they  have  been  able  to  ensure  greater  truth  and  smooth- 
ness of  surface  than  had  hitherto  been  considered  attainable,  and 
at  the  same  time  materially  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  article. 
Loudon  Prices  per  foot  for  Slabs,  Sawn  or  Planed,  and  with 
Sawn  Edges  :— 
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TO  MASON 8. 

Reduced  price  of  marble  slab. 

-The  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORKING 
COMPANY  continue  to  sell  Slab,  of  superior  quality  and  well 
sawn,  at  their  Manufactory,  ESHER-STREET,  near  Millbank, 
Westminster,  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz. 

l inch,  at  is.  2d.  per  foot. 

1 inch,  at  Is.  4d.  „ 


ITALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 

QUARRIES.  DepOt— Whitehall  Wharf,  Parliament-street, 
Westminster,  London.— Mr.  FRANKLIN,  the  Proprietor  of  the 
above  Quarries,  begs  to  inform  the  SCULPTORS,  MARBLE 
MASONS,  and  BUILDERS,  that  he  has  just  landed  a large  assort- 
ment of  Irish  Black  and  Green  Mnrble;  80  blocks  of  Italian 
Statuary,  suitable  for  sculpture  of  large  dimensions,  and  some 
opened  of  superior  quality  ; also  78  blocks  of  Veined,  Sicilian.  Dove 
Bardilla,  Black  nnd  Gold  Sienna,  Red  and  Green  in  block, 
20.000  feet  in  Slabs,  which  he  offers  at  reduced  rates.  Terms,  six 
months.  Sicilian,  5, 1.  IRISH  FLAGGING  rubbed  and  Bqunred. 
A SAMPLE  laid  down  at  the  WEST  ENTRANCE  of  the  EXHI- 
BITION. Prioe  4d.  to  6d. 


The  Company’s  Slabs  kept  in  stock  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  FREE- 
MAN. 27.  MiUbank-street,  Westminster;  and  Messrs.  SHARP, 
181,  Tooley-strect ; also  by  Messrs.  BRABY  and  SON  (late 
COOPER),  Belvidcre-road,  Lambeth.  — For  the  prices  free  on 
board  at  Valentia,  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Company's 
Offices,  4,  Trafalgar-squarc,  Charing-cross,  London.— N.B.  Freights 
from  Valentia  to  London  the  same  as  from  Bangor  to  London. 


I FRENCH  PLASTER  mixed  with  sand  forms 

a hard  stucco  for  internal  walls,  which  dries  rapidly,  and 
may  be  used  in  nil  cases  in  place  of  lime  and  hair,  at  a trifling 
increase  of  cost.  It  is  stronger  for  gauged  work  than  English 
plaster,  and  is  cheaper  in  its  first  cost.— Importers  and  Manufac- 
turers. J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  Westminster; 
11,  South  Wharf-road,  Paddington  ; and  Earl  street,  Blackfriars. 


ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  made  in  London 

from  the  Stone  supplied  from  the  Mulgrave  estate,  is  well 
known  for  its  quick  setting  properties  and  tine  natural  colour, 
whioh  have  distinguished  it  for  many  years  ns  the  best  Cement  for 
Casting  and  all  ornamental  purposos.  — Manufacturers,  J.  B. 
WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  Westminster;  11,  South 
Wharf-road,  Paddington  ; and  Earl-street,  Blackfriars. 
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EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS, 

for  internal  stucco,  arc  employed  very  advantageously  in 
of  wood  for  skirtings,  architraves.^and  panel  mouldings. 


of  PARIAN  Cement  allow  of  its  being  painted  or  papered  upon 
within  a few  hours  of  its  application,  and  thus  render  it  an  im- 
portant  substitute  for  common  plastering  in  those  cases  where  ex- 
pedition and  beauty  of  finish  are  essential. — J.  B.  WHITE  and 
SONS,  Millbank-street,  Westminster;  11,  South  Wharf-road 
Paddington;  and  Earl-street.  Blackfriars,  Patentees  of  KEENE’S 
Cement,  Licensees  of  PARIAN  Cement. 


JB.  WHITE  and  SONS  advise  purchasers 

• of  PORTLAND  CEMENT  to  ascertain  if  an  article  now 
selling  under  that  name  at  a reduced  price  be  the  real  Portland 
Cement  or  a spurious  imitation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a Lias  Lime. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  as  manufactured 

hv  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  possesses  nil  the  properties  of 
the  best  Roman  Cement,  but  has  the  advantage  over  that  material 
of  wholly  resisting  frost.  When  used  as  a stucoo.  it  does  not 
vegetate  or  turn  green  in  damp  situations,  and  requires  nO'colour- 
ing.  Employed  as  an  hydraulic  mortar  for  brickwork,  it  carries 
four  to  five  measures  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  is  proved  by 
trial  to  become  harder  and  stronger  in  these  proportions  than 
Roman  Cement  with  hut  one  mcasuro  of  sand.  This  superior  con- 
necting power,  combined  with  its  eminently  hydraulic  properties, 
point  it  out  as  the  fittest  mntorial  for  building  sea  ana  embank- 
meut  walls,  the  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  baths,  and  for  all 
those  purposes  where  strength  and  a perfect  rcaistence  to  water  aro 
required. 

Manufacturers— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street.  West- 
minster ; 11,  South  Wharf-road,  Paddington;  and  Earl-street, 
Blackfriars  ; and  36,  Seel-street.  Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY.  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD.  — CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 
Works,  Nino  Elms,  London. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  solely 

MANUFACTURED  by  WILLIAM  ASPDIN,  Son  of 
the  Patentee.  — Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Co.  request 
reference  to  No.  296,  page  491 ; and  also  Nos.  284  and  283,  pages 
343  and  351,  of  “The  Builder,”  for  accounts  of  EXPERIMENTS 
on  the  strength  of  Portland  Cements,  whereby  the  great  supe- 
riority of  their  Cement  is  manifest.  This  Cement  has  been 
proved  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  In  the  Thames  Tunnel 
to  resist  the  action  of  water ; it  is  stronger  in  its  cementitious 
qualities,  harder,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  description  of 
Cement:  it  does  not  vegetate,  orydate,  or  turn  green;  nor  is  it 
affected  by  any  atmospheric  influence  whatever  the  climate,  resist- 
ing alike  the  action  of  frost  and  heat  It  is  manufactured  to  set  in 
from  five  to  sixty  minutes.  For  all  purposes  that  Cement  is  appli- 
cable the  Proprietors  challenge  competition.— Orders  received  by 
Messrs.  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  Company,  at  their  Manufactory, 
Northfleet,  Kent, and  their  Wharf,GreatScotland-yard,  Whitehall ; 
also  at  their  DepOt,  46,  Hanover-strect.  Liverpool. 


6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — FREEMAN 

and  RICHARDSON  have  muoh  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  oementiteous  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack,  combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  Cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  tho  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  he.  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R. 
GREAVES,  Esq.,  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  tho  kingdom  per  boat  or  roil,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 
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i ONDON  City  is,  as  a matter  of 
course,  an  object  of  much  in- 
terest to  many  of  the  strangers, 
foreign  and  provincial,  who  now 
fill  the  metropolis  ; and  its  lions 
are  hunted  with  assiduity,  if  not  skill.  Some 
of  our  foreign  friends,  by  the  way,  are  sadly 
confused  between  London  in  general  and  the 
" City  ” in  particular,  and  will  doubtless  give 
strange  accounts  to  their  countrymen  when 
they  get  home, — some,  indeed,  are  doing 
already, — of  the  odd-looking  places  in  which 
the  Londoners  live.  One  of  the  first  things 
strangers  ask  is, 

“ The  way 

To  Julius  Caesar’s  ill-erected  Tower  : ” 


and  from  1,600  to  1,800  persons  a day  are 
now  passing  through  the  Armouries  and 
Jewel-house.  The  old  beefeaters  who  keep 
watch  and  ward  here,  and  take  the  visitors 
through  in  parties  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  have 
a busy  time  of  it,  and  may  almost  be  excused  for 
saying  nothing  more  than  is  written  on  each 
article ; although  why  they  do  this,  unless  it  be 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  read,  is  a 
mystery. 

Two  mornings  ago,  being  on  Tower  Hill, 
we  were  sucked  in  by  the  force  of  attraction  to 
pay  our  two  sixpences, — one  for  the  armour  and 
the  other  for  the  jewels,  and  found  a large 
crowd  of  people  biding  their  time.  The  briefest 
mention  of  our  purpose  led  the  jovial  looking 
warder  whose  turn  it  was  to  play  the  show- 
man, kindly  to  “admit  us  of  his  crew,”  in  order 
to  save  our  time,  and  we  passed  round  the 
allotted  circle  with  the  other  gapers,  much 
] amused  and  interested,  if  not  instructed  to 
I the  extent  which  might  be  gained  from  such  a 
- fine  collection  as  there  is  here.  Seen  as  it  is, 

I however,  it  is  a very  good  shilling’s  worth,  as 

i most  of  our  readers  (always  excepting  those 
who  live  close  to  it)  know.  We  are  not  about 

] to  describe  what  is  there  to  be  seen : it  is 
j somewhat  too  late  in  the  day  for  that.  It  re- 
I mains  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  left  by  the 
j late  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  who  arranged  the 
; armour  some  years  ago,  with  the  exception 
r that  a few  specimens  have  been  added,  and 
' that  some  of  the  pieces  appear  recently  to 
have  had  a scrubbing,  and  are  made  better 
' than  new.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all 
■ opportunities  should  be  taken  to  increase 
; and  make  perfect  the  collection : funds  can- 
: not  be  wanting,  and  every  important  acces- 
! sion  would  pay  for  itself,  like  the  hippopota- 
mi mus  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  by  the  fresh 
j’  visits  it  would  induce.  The  principal  part  of 
I the  collection  is  in  the  Horse  Armoury,*  an 
|;  apartment  150  feet  long  erected  for  the  pur- 
I pose  in  1826  : the  perpetrator  of  the  architec- 

ii  ture  of  it,  by  the  way,  deserved  to  be  beheaded 
ii  much  more  than  some  of  the  unfortunates 

' whose  memories  are  associated  with  this  blood- 
1 5 stained  locality.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  armoury 
i i is  in  the  White  Tower,  and  is  connected  with 
it  the  last  named  by  a passage  through  the 


* Wrong  notions  are  giren  by  inscribing  suits  here,  for 
t the  sake  of  chronology,  with  the  names  of  kings  and 
1 knights  who  never  wore  them. 


14  feet-thick  wall.  In  this  there  are  some  most 
interesting  reminders  of  the  “good  old  days,” 
when,  according  to  some  grumblers  at  the 
present,  this  really  was  “ merry  England  j” 
such  as  “ the  iron  collar  of  torment,”  the 
“ cravat,”  “ thumb-screws,”  " bilboes,”  and 
other  gentle  persuaders  to  make  men  speak. 
Here,  too,  is  the  cell  of  the  accomplished 
Raleigh,  who  pined  imprisoned  for  thirteen 
years,  and,  as  every  one  knows,  was  ultimately 
executed. 

After  examining  the  regalia,  including  what 
is  gravely  pointed  out  as  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor’s walking-stick,  a staff  of  beaten  gold  sur- 
mounted by  an  orb  and  cross,  and  weighing 
about  ninety  pounds ! we  passed  out,  and 
those  who  composed  the  party  went  their  way, 
thinking  they  had  seen  the  Tower.  Now, 
this  is  just  what  leads  us  to  suggest  to 
those  who  may  go  hereafter,  that  they  should 
call  upon  their  memory  before  leaving,  and 
look  a little  farther.  Every  inch  of  the  area 
within  the  Tower  walls  is  tied  to  a story,— -is 
an  evidence  in  history.  If  its  Roman  connec- 
tion be  fabulous,  here,  at  all  events,  was  a 
Saxon  stronghold,  and  here  is  a Norman 
castle.  At  sight  of  these  architecturally  much- 
abused  walls  what  names  and  recollections  rise  i 
this  palace,  prison,  and  fortress,  " the  very 
germ  of  London,”  as  Charles  Knight  calls  it, 
is,  in  truth,  the  early  history  of  England, 
written  on  stone,  and  interspersed,  may  we 
say,  with  many  " cuts  on  wood.”  Visitors 
should  not  forget  Traitors’  Gate, — 

— - — " that  gate  misnamed,  through  which  before, 

Went  Sidney,  Russell,  Raleigh,  Cranmer,  More;” 

or  the  little  church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula, 
where  lies  Anne  Boleyn,  with  many  other  noble 
sufferers ; or  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  with  its 
singularly  interesting  records  of  some  who 
were  imprisoned  there,  cut  in  the  stone  walls. 
This  latter  will  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the 
open  space  beside  the  keep,  or  what  used  to  be 
called  “ the  Green  beside  the  Chapel  within  the 
Tower,”  and  is  now  the  officers’  mess-room.  To 
view  this,  permission  must  be  obtained,  but 
this  will  not  be  found  difficult.  Many  of  the 
inscriptions  are  full  of  interest,  none  more  so 
to  us  than  the  simple  word  “ Jane,”  which,  if 
not  written  by  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane 
Grey  herself,  probably  was  by  her  husband, 
Guilford.  The  present  mess-master  is  apt  and 
obliging  in  describing  the  most  important  of 
these  “ trivial  fond  records,”  but  he  is  in  error 
in  pointing  out  the  date  to  the  inscription 
signed  “ Wilim  Tyrrel,”  as  " 1241,  the  earliest 
inscription  here.”  It  is  1541.  How  sad  is 
this  Tyrrel’s  song,  which  is  thus  Englished, — 
" Since  fortune  has  chosen  that  my  hope 
should  go  to  the  wind  to  complain,  I wish  the 
time  were  destroyed ; my  planet  being  ever 
sad  and  unpropitious.”  Another  inscription 
is  very  noticeable, — judge  : — "The  most  un- 
happy marr  is  he  that  is  not  patient  in  adver- 
sities ; for  men  are  not  killed  with  the  adver- 
sities they  have,  but  with  the  impatience  they 
suffer.”  One  prisoner  was  executed  for 
maintaining  that  Henry  the  Eighth’s  mar- 
riage was  good : at  another  period  he  would 
equally  have  lost  his  life  for  saying  the 
marriage  was  bad.*  We  believe  before  long 
the  Beauchamp  Tower  will  be  given  up  by  the 
regiment  and  opened  to  the  public. 

* One  man  lost  his  head  on  Tower-hill  for  writing,  with 
reference  to  King  Richard,  whose  crest  was  a wild  boar, — 
“ The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lovel  our  dog, 

Rule  all  England  under  a hog.” 

Nice  times  those,  truly. 
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In  the  " Liberate  Rolls,”  preserved  in  the 
Tower,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Turner  in  his  recent 
book  on  “ Domestic  Architecture  in  England,” 
are  several  orders  for  works  in  the  tower  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  Thus  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  his  reign  (1237)  the 
king  says  to  the  sheriffs, — “ We  order  you  to 
repair  the  chambers  of  our  Tower  of  London, 
and  to  complete  the  chimney  of  our  queen’s 
chamber ; and  also  to  make  a spur  of  boards, 
good  and  becoming,  between  the  chamber  and 
chapel  of  the  new  turret  of  the  same  tower, 
nigh  our  hall,  towards  the  Thames.” 

And  then  in  the  following  year  he  tells  the 
constable  “ to  cause  the  walls  of  our  queen’s 
chamber,  which  is  within  our  chamber,  at  the 
aforesaid  Tower,  to  be  whitewashed  and  pointed, 
and  within  those  pointings  to  be  painted  with 
flowers;  and  cause  the  drain  of  our  private 
chamber  to  be  made  in  the  fashion  of  a hollow 
column,  as  our  well-beloved  servant  John  of 
Ely  shall  more  fully  tell  thee.” 

In  1239,  after  commanding  his  great 
chamber  in  the  Tower  to  be  “ entirely  white- 
washed and  newly  painted,  and  all  the  windows 
of  the  same  chamber  to  be  made  anew  with 
new  wood  and  bolts  and  hinges,  and  to  be 
painted  with  our  arms,  and  barred  with  new 
iron,  where  needful  the  king  says, — 
“ Moreover,  repair  and  mend  all  the  glass 
window’s  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
within  the  said  Tower,  where  necessary ; and 
repair  all  the  windows  in  the  great  chamber 
towards  the  Thames  with  new  wood,  with  new 
bolts  and  hinges,  and  bar  them  well  with  iron  ; 
and  in  the  corner  of  the  same  chamber  make 
a great  round  turret  towards  the  Thames  so 
that  the  drain  of  the  last  chamber  may 
descend  into  the  Thames;  and  make  a new 
cowl  on  the  top  of  the  kitchen  of  the  great 
Tower.”  And  in  the  next  year  he  orders, 
what  seems  a considerable  advance  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  houses,  that  they  shall  cause  all 
the  "leaden  gutters  of  the  great  Tower, 
through  which  rain  water  should  fall  from  the 
summit  of  the  same  Tower,  to  be  carried  dou’n 
to  the  ground ; so  that  the  wall  of  the  said 
Tower,  which  has  been  newly  whitewashed, 
may  be  in  nowise  injured  by  the  dropping  of 
rain  water,  nor  be  easily  weakened.  And 
make  on  the  same  Tower  on  the  south  side,  at 
the  top,  deep  alures  of  good  and  strong 
timber,  entirely  and  well  covered  with  lead, 
through  which  people  may  look  even  unto  the 
foot  of  the  same  Tower,  and  ascend,  and  better 
defend  it,  if  need  should  be.  And  also  white- 
wash the  whole  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  in  the  same  Tower.  And  make  in 
the  same  chapel  three  glass  windows.” 

At  this  time,  as  most  of  our  readers  wil 
remember,  the  Tower  was  a royal  dwelling- 
place.  The  last  regal  procession  from  the 
Tower  took  place  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Second. 

The  chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  mentioned 
in  these  orders  of  Henry  the  Third,  is  the  most 
complete  specimen  of  Norman  architecture  in 
the  metropolis.  It  is  at  present  filled  with 
documents,  and  inaccessible.  Let  us  hope  that, 
when  the  new  Record  Office  is  completed,  it 
will  be  cleared  out  and  restored  to  its  original 


purpose. 

The  historic  structures  composing  the  Tower 
have  been  sadly  treated,  and  the  modern 
buildings  recently  put  up  are  vulgar  and 
pretentious.  Gray  calls  the 

"Towers  of  Julius,  London’s  lasting  shame. 

With  many  a foul  and  midnight  murder  fed  ! ’ 
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Unless  better  care  be  taken,  the  future  anti-  Now,  arcaded  buildings  divided  ihto  nave 
nuary  will  consider  them  “ London’s  lasting  and  aisles  can  no  more  express  the  simple 
, , , ideas  of  the  Protestant  ritual  and  worship  than 

shame  for  another  and  more  recent  reason.  , w.  , , ■ e ,!  . 

° 1 a Windsor  chair  can  the  purposes  of  a dining- 

The  statue  of  the  Duke  of  \\  ellington  put  up  table,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  make 
in  the  open  area  next  the  keep  is  anything  but  the  former  article  pass  for  the  latter.  Why 
satisfactory  : it  is  at  the  same  time  poor  and  should  the  simple  and  beautiful  forms  of 

square  and  circle  be  rejected,  and  the  complex 
pompous.  | an(j  pieasjng  cr08s  5e  used  ? We  can  ac- 

When  strangers  are  in  the  City  they  should  commodate  the  greatest  number  within  a given 
not  fail  to  visit  the  Guildhall,  too,  which  was  distance  from  the  speaker  in  a circle,  which, 
begun  in  1411,  and  preserves  much  of  its  together  with  the  octagon,  or  semi-octagon,  or 
ancient  character.  It  was  the  scene  of  a bnl.  1 semi-circle  joined  loashort  parallelogram  or  the 
. . | horse-shoe  or  semi- ellipsis,  are,  for  the  double 

hant  gathering  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  pUrp0Se  nf  hearing  and  seeing,  unquestionably 
when  the  corporation  entertained  her  Majesty, 1 the  best,  while  nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
Prince  Albert,  and  the  leading  persons  con-  unfit  for  these  purposes  than  either  the  Greek 
nectcd  with  the  Great  Exhibition.  With  much  ’ "r  Latin  '"»»>  Particularly  when  again  divided 
. by  piers  and  arcades,  ourely  we  may  use 

to  applaud,  especially  the  introduction  of  many  lliat  symb0l  of  redemption  without  marring 
beautiful  specimens  of  sculpture,  the  decora-  our  plans  with  it.  Sometimes,  for  economical 
tions  were  a little  too  theatrical,  to  our  reasons,  galleries  are  required  in  these 
mind.  The  panels  of  the  ceiling  were  coloured  churches  .but  no  general  form  could  be  more 
, ‘ , . ° . . , unfit  for  their  reception.  1 he  introduction  of 

a deep  Line,  and  a thousand  garlands  giUeries  makes  lhe  raatler  worse . they  have 

of  artificial  roses  hung  from  the  ceil-  to  be  placed  just  where  they  should  not, — where 
ing  to  the  walls,  and  assisted  to  disguise  the  there  is  no  height  for  them  ; and  the  occupants, 
incongruity  which  is  strikingly  observable  [ "[bile  space  is  wasted  in  the  height  of  the 
, . ,,  . ,•  ( ..  , 1 clerestory,  are  thrust  so  near  the  ceiling  that 

between  these  two  portions  of  the  building.  , , , , , .,  b . 

. 1 , ° they  have  scarce  room  to  breathe,  further. 

The  arlcient  crypt  was  very  effectively  fitted-up,  there  is  no  division  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
we  are  told,  for  the  Queen’s  supping-room  ; congregation  answering  to  this  marked  divi- 
but  we  did  not  succeed  in  penetrating  its  re-  e*on  into  lofty  nave  and  lowly  aisles  : the  only 
cesses.  Not  the  least  striking  parts  of  tire  ! distinction  that  could  be  made  analogous  to  it 
, . , , , ,|  would  he  ol  the  rich  and  poor,  fashionable  and 

spectacle  were  the  thousands  upon  thousands  rustiCj  which  would  of  cour80  be  an  odious 
of  persons  of  all  grades  who  filled  the  windows  ' one. 

and  lined  the  streets  leading  to  the  Hall, — quiet,  * To  such  as  these  many  of  the  old  dissenters’ 

orderly,  and  pleased.  A careful  examination  of  ‘ ?llaPe!V,n  n0.,st)'le  « all,  are  consistency 
, ......  itself,  lhe  wide  proipcting  galleries  that 

ie  socia  and  political  position  of  the  mdivi- 1 grenerai]y  characterise  these  erections,  have 
duals  composing  this  crowd  to  welcome  Queen  | been  found  fault  with  ; and  indeed  many  of 
Victoria,  with  that  of  those  who  filled  the  ! them  transgress,  in  point  of  proportion;  hut 

streets  when  Queen  Mary  or  Queen  lilizibeth  lhe  "-0'st  °*,,them  are  at  leasl  commodious  and 
, , , | rational.  The  most  common-sense  plan  of  a 

left  the  lower, — when  opinions,  drawn  out  n , . . , c \ ■ ' 

’ . ‘ ’ rrotestant  place  of  worship,  in  my  opinion, 

by  the  “ cravat  or  “ thumbscrew,”  were  and  beyond  all  comparison  superior  for  that 
punished  by  the  scaffold,  — would  show  how  purpose  to  the  church  interiors  of  the  day,  is 
greatly  ameliorated  is  the  condition  of  the  j adopted  at  the  principal  V esleyan 
people,  and  justify  sanguine  anticipations  of  chaPe’.  Liverpool  imitated  I doubt  not, 

J ° 1 elsewhere, — in  London  most  likely  anticipated, 

future  progress.  I Xhis  chapel  is,  so  far  as  its  general  section 

• T-— goes,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  the  perfec- 

FVPRFSSTON  T m a R r m itfptttr I?  * • tion  of  an  auditorium.  It  partakes  of  the 

RESSION  IN  ARCiII  LECTURE.*  j Reneral  character  of  the  theatre,  being  built  in 

Fictions  may  he  necessary  in  law  or  the  form  of  the  letter  D.,  i.  e.  a semicircle 
elsewhere,  but  we  need  them  not  in  architec-  joined  to  a short  parallelogram  : there  is  no 
ture.  Iu  manners,  affectation  and  pretence  gallery,  hut  in  lieu  of  one,  the  seats  rise  in 
are  a sign  of  low  breeding ; whatever  is  bor-  gradation  from  the  ground  or  arena  (which  is 
rowed  is  vulgar;  and  it  is  so  in  art.  As  a similar  figure  to  that  of  the  main  outline)  in 
well  hoist  fictitious  sails  to  a steam  packet,  or  I concentric  semicircles,  and  the  inclination  is 


harness  wooden  horses  to  a railway  carriage  ! 
Beauty  lies  buried  in  the  remains  of  ancient 
nations,  and  we  have  to  revive  this  beauty,  not 
the  plans  in  which  it  is  found.  This  seems  to 
be  but  imperfectly  recognised.  We  are  doubt- 


greater  than  in  theatres  generally.  How  far, 
in  its  minutiae  of  form,  or  other  respects, 
acoustic  qualities  are  provided  for,  I pretend 
not  to  say  ; hut  the  general  arrangement  of 
fittings,  which,  by  the  way,  is  as  applicable  to 


less  reforming,  hut  the  spirit  of  copyism  is  by  the  entire  circle,  the  square,  or  octagon,  is 
no  m-ans  quite  cast  out.  Many  churches  of  | admirably  adapted  to  the  leading  features  of 


late  and  present  erection  for  the  reformed 
worship  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are 
not  Protestant  churches,  which  need  neither 
aisles  nor  transepts.  Our  new  buildings  are, 
too  many  of  them,  but  reproductions  of  the  old. 
I have  been  in  modern  Gothic  churches  in 
which  the  slightest  trace  of  mental  independ- 
ence, or  the  least  struggle  for  freedom,  is 
looked  fur  in  vain— where  all  is  borrowed 
thought,  even  to  the  hinges  and  scutcheon,  and 
door-handle.  An  absolute  stranger  to  our 
practices  going  into  one  of  these  churches 
could  never  guess  for  what  kind  of  ritual  it 
w^s  intended  : — processions  and  other  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  church  would  be  sug- 
gested by  many  arrangements  in  places  of 
worship  where  the  congregation  held  such 


Protestant  worship,  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
every  modification  which  minor  considerations 
might  dictate.  Moreover,  this  plan  of  interior 
possesses  to  a greater  extent  the  grand  quality 
of  unity  : you  see  the  whole  at  once,  and  the 
effect,  particularly  when  animated  by  a full 
assembly,  is  striking;  for  however  imposing 
the  result  of  particular  parts  in  the  Gothic 
church,  there  is  certainly  some  advantage  in 
an  arrangement  that  lays  bare  the  whole  place, 
and  gives  the  entire  at  a glance. 

It  cannot  he  maintained  that  the  nave  and 
aisle  division  and  section  are  inseparable  from 
the  Gothic  ecclesiastical  style.  I know  that 
buttresses  arose  in  reference  to  a vaulted 
stone  ceiling,  and  were  designed  to  resist  its 
thrust.  But  windows,  doors,  porches,  western 


practices  in  abhorrence.  Such  buildings  fail  towers,  lanterns,  spires,  pierced  parapets, 
to  indicate  their  purpose,  because  they  are  not;  tracery,  and  other  beautiful  features  and  ele- 
a ap  ed  to  their  purpose.  They  are  intended  ments,  had  no  such  reference,  and  are  inde- 
or  “rotestant  places  of  worship,  but  are  pendent  of  the  theory.  Multiplicity  is  a prin- 
not  what  a 1 rotestant  place  of  worship  ciple  non-essential  in  Gothic  architecture,  which 
should  be,  viz  a simple  auditorium,  as  Pro-  j is  not  governed  by  one  material,  form,  or  mode 
fessor  Cockerell,  following  the  dictates  of  ■ of  roofing,  or  petrified  into  one  fixed  general 
common  sense,  once  remarked  in  his  lectures.  ' arrangement,  hut  may  be  used  with  any  plan 

— and  section,  and  is  as  applicable  to  the  simple 

* See  p.  401,  ante.  j square,  octagon,  or  oblong  department  of  equal 


height,  as  to  the  cruciform  and  arch-divided 
interior. 

I have  spoken  approvingly  of  our  dissenters’ 
chapels  generally  as  regards  fitness;  and  indeed 
the  palm  of  fitness  may  be  awarded  to  them 
with  justice  ; but  in  artistic  qualities  they  are 
most  of  them  greatly  deficient,  as  in  their  style 
and  embellishment  they  give  no  intimation  of 
a religious  use,  nor  express  anything  that  we 
naturally  associate  with  theology. 

The  Methodist,  Independent,  and  other 
chapels  in  our  large  towns,  are,  from  their  size, 
quality  of  construction,  and  material,  a credit 
to  their  founders;  but  they  might  he  taken  for 
exhibition  or  concert-rooms — for  anything  but 
religious  houses.  There  are  other  buildings 
similarly  erroneous, — that  do  not  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  as  essential  to  a true  work  of 
art.  Some  have  chosen  the  wrong  order,  and 
express  the  very  opposite  qualities.  We  have 
grave  and  solemn  for  gay  and  elegant,  and  vice 
versd  ; ornaments  mischosen  and  misplaced  — 
wreaths,  garlands,  festoons,  where  ideas  of 
meekness  and  humility  should  have  reigned : 
small,  whimsical  ornaments,  exhibiting  the 
wantonness  of  fancy  have  been  employed  in 
the  interior  of  apartments  on  which  a solemn 
character  should  have  been  inscribed, and  where 
ideas  of  reverence  should  be  inspired.  Minute- 
ness of  detail  and  elaboration  of  ornament  are 
opposed  to  all  sublimity  and  grandeur  in  archi- 
tecture ; as  they  are  in  poetry  and  the  other 
arts.  As  silence  is  sometimes  more  eloquent 
than  words,  so  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  the  absence  of  ornament,  using  the 
word  in  its  restricted  sense,  is  more  expressive 
than  the  best  selected  decoration  could  he. 

In  giving  expression  to  a building  the  archi- 
tect must  not  only  consider  what  are  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  hut  he  must  con- 
sult the  spirit  of  the  age  in  reference  to  these 
uses,  and  inscribe  upon  it  a character  in  har- 
mony with  the  present  or  improved  nature  of 
the  institution.  The  same  institution  may  and 
often  does  assume  a different  aspect  or  cha- 
racter with  the  march  of  intellect  and  progress 
of  society,  and  will  require  a different  plan 
and  a different  character  of  expression  in  con- 
sequence,—an  additional  reason  why  the  archi- 
tect should  free  himself  from  association,  and 
why  he  must  not  be  guided  by  the  character 
of  an  ancient  building  fora  similar  institution. 
A college,  for  example,  built  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury should  have  a different  expression  to  one 
of  the  13th,  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
education,  the  very  idea  suggested  by  litera- 
ture and  learning  being  no  longer  the  same. 
Learning  and  wisdom  are  not  now  shut  up  in 
cells,  confined  to  the  libraries  and  brains  of 
monks,  nor  made  to  consist  of  unintelligible 
definitions  and  verbal  subtleties;  and  science 
and  literature  no  longer  the  associates  of 
seclusion  and  gloom  will  in  future  beautify 
the  spirit  of  active  life,  and  become  means  of 
practical  usefulness.  Further,  prior  to  the  re- 
vival of  classic  literature,  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture was  a most  appropriate  style -for  libraries 
and  seats  of  learning ; but  it  may  he  ques- 
tioned if  at  the  present  day  the  case  is  not 
somewhat  different.  The  Antique  style  of 
architecture  has  now,  I suspect,  an  equal  or 
superior  claim  to  the  distinction,  a principle 
asserted  in  the  Radcliffe  Library,  at  Oxford, 
the  British  Museum,  the  London  University, 
and  other  buildings. 

What  I have  remarked  of  the  college  applies 
in  some  measure  to  the  palace,  the  church,  the 
theatre,  lhe  music-hall,  the  mansion,  and  other 
buildings;  royalty,  religion,  domestic  habit, 
&c.,  being  changed.  A palace  for  Queen 
Victoria  should  be  different  to  one  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  ; and  music  is  differently  appre- 
ciated to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Handel, 
when  the  audience  ascended  to  the  assembly- 
room  by  a step-ladder.  A further  considera- 
tion should  be  the  position  of  the  building: 
not  only  the  general  composition,  but  the 
entire  character  should  be  influenced  by 
respect  to  situation,  i.  e.  whether  it  he  on  a 
plain,  in  a valley,  on  the  side  of  a hill,  or  on 
its  summit,  or  as  it  is  seen  from  many  or  few 
points  of  view.  The  same  building  would 
become  more  important,  and  call  for  higher 
decoration,  or  greater  dignity  if  removed  to  a 
more  public  place.  Different  situations  call 
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for  different  characters  and  styles  of  decora- 
tion. A railway  terminus,  for  instance,  opening 
into  the  centre  of  a large  town,  as  from  its 
main  artery,  is  a fit  object,  as  regards  its 
exterior  features,  for  a liberal  display  of  deco- 
ration. 

When  the  genius  of  the  hour  and  occasion 
has  thus  had  part  in  the  work,  it  is  an  expo- 
nent of  the  literature,  science,  or  art,  of  the 
country  and  day ; and  we  see  in  it  enshrined, 
not  only  the  idea  of  its  use,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  age  that  produced  it. 

Truly,  working  for  a definite  purpose  is  the 
only  way  to  produce  something  that  will  sur- 
vive to  serve  a future  day.  Its  fitness  becomes 
an  object  of  imitation  and  emulation  to  after  | 
workers,  though  its  purpose  was  but  occa-  | 
sional,  for  all  good  is  imperishable; — the  me-  1 
tempsychosis  is  true  in  art : what  is  really 
valuable  in  any  work  of  art  will  survive  the  ' 

< destruction  even  of  the  work  itself:  the  life,' 
i the  soul  that  is  in  it,  will  live  again  in  some 
other  shape,  and  the  extent  of  its  influence  ' 
i may  be  inconceivable. 

The  architect  should,  among  his  other  quali- 
fications, have,  like  the  poet,  the  painter,  and 
musician,  a tolerable  insight  into  human 
nature, — some  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 

I that  he  may  know  how  to  affect  it.  It  is  his 
i not  only  to  charm  and  please,  but  to  instruct, 
and  elevate,  and  refine,  to  transport  the 
! thoughts 

"Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere,” 

and  develop  the  ideal  and  higher  principles  of 
our  nature.  Man, 

" Distinguished  link  in  being’s  endless  chain 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity,” 

is  a constantly  progressing  creature,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  be  ever  rising  in  the  scale  of 
being  as  his  intelligence  increases  and  his 
spiritual  life  becomes  developed.  To  aid  this 
is  no  mean  office  or  end,  but  the  fine  arts  are 
only  valuable  so  far  as  this  end  i3  accom- 
plished. The  architect,  to  fit  himself  for  his 
task,  must  carefully  turn  over  every  leaf,  and 
diligently  peruse  the  great  volume  of  life,  look- 
ing, Janus-like,  both  ways, — observing  alike 
the  future  and  the  past,  and  labouring  to  under- 
stand the  true  spirit  of  his  time.  He  must  not 
hunt  after  gay  conceits,  by  which  to  practise 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  unwary,  and 
dazzle  us  with  a false  fire.  Ilis  work 

must  be,  not  inflamed,  but  duly  ani- 
mated with  the  sober  life  of  the  present 
day,  embodied  in  all  necessary  features  and 
ornaments.  He  must  not  be  content  with 
precept,  however  high  its  authority.  He  must 
seize  upon  the  principles  of  art,  and  this  he  can 
only  do  by  study,  by  falling  back  upon  his 
own  mental  resources : books  are  valuable 
only  so  far  as  they  shed  light  upon  principle. 
A great  mind  will  refuse  to  be  led  by  any 
authority  or  precedent,  and  will  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  greatest  writers  and  lawgivers 
of  art,  remembering  that  they  were  only  men, 
and  liable  to  err.  Learning  is  desirable  in 
architecture  as  in  all  the  arts, — acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  and  all  the  great 
Italian,  mediaeval,  and  other  writers  of  all  time  ; 
but  learning  and  knowledge  are  two  different  J 
things;  and  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  architectural  writings  will  not  make  an  J 
architect:  natural  sagacity  of  mind,  which  is 
indispensable,  a study  of  the  secret  by  which 
nature  pleases — a critical  examination  of  the 
great  executed  works  — an  investigation  of 
the  principles  of  their  proportions,  combined 
with  diversity  of  practice,  must  do  this.  With 
all  due  deference  to  Vitruvius,'I  would  observe, 
that  Nature’s  book  is  superior  to  his  : the  one 
may  be  overvalued,  the  other  cannot.  Archi- 
tecture is  the  daughter  of  Philosophy  and 
sister  of  Poetry,  and  not  a creature  of  scho- 
lastic lore,  though  it  may  derive  nourishment 
and  receive  illustration  from  archaeology  and 
literature. 

There  is  an  ethereal  chord — a golden  link — 
between  the  human  heart  and  the  beauty  of 
nature,  “ which  becomes  a new  and  higher 
beauty  when  expressed  :”  there  is  a magical 
power  to  delight  and  touch  in  the  beautiful 
forms  and  colours,  graceful  motion,  and  har- 
mony presented  by  nature,  which  must  ever 


command  our  attention  ; and  the  diversity  and 
harmony  of  art  are  calculated  to  have  a cor- 
responding effect  upon  the  mind,  and  they 
typify  the  varied  glories  of  creation,  and  the 
moral  perfections  of  the  Creator.  The  influence 
of  art,  besides  elevating  our  minds — mingling 
beauty  with  our  thoughts — is  to  increase  our 
happiness.  Art  is  one  of  the  lamps  by  which  ! 
genius  illumines  our  intellectual  hemisphere, 
and  it  should  be  our  highest  enjoyment,  as  it 
is  the  purest  earthly  one.  It  is  my  province 
in  this  paper  to  speak  only  of  material  beauty, 
without  tracing  it  further.  I would,  however, 
just  observe  that  its  ultimate  aim  is  goodness. 
Beauty  dwells  on  earth  — the  heaven-sent 
“ ministress  of  truth  and  good,”  which  are  but 
beauty  of  a higher  kind ; and  hence  the  most 
captivating  sight  on  earth  is  where  true  virtue 
and  beauty  beam  forth  together  from  some 
human  face  divine.  A taste  for  material 
beauty  has,  I believe,  a refining  influence 
upon  the  passions  and  affections, — operates  to 
the  engendering  a relish  for  moral  worth  ; 
a man  whose  mind  is  fully  imbued  with 
a genuine  sense  of  beauty,  and  that  has 
lived  under  its  influence  a true  lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  art,  will  be  no  willing 
votary  of  vice,  and  can  have  but  little  relish  for 
a mean  action.  That  a taste  for,  and  percep- 
tion of,  beauty,  are  instrumental  in  refining  the 
manners,  none  will  question ; but  the  manners 
are  but  the  reflection  or  expression  of  the 
morals,  and  it  must  be  through  the  medium  of 
the  moral  sense  that  the  manners  are  perma- 
nently affected.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a 
sympathetic  link  between  these  analogous 
qualities  of  mind  and  matter.  We  naturally 
and  intuitively  associate  them  in  our  minds. 
We  place  the  portrait  of  the  author  before  his 
works,  an  ancient  practice.  We  expect  kind- 
ness and  truth  within,  where  we  see  order  and 
beauty  without.  There  is  an  affinity  between 
all  things  that  are  really  delightful  or  agreeable 
to  the  mind  in  a virtuous  state  : a charming 
rose,  a lovely  face,  a generous  thought,  a noble 
deed,  are  different  grades  of  an  ascending  scale. 
Truth  is  common  to  all : material  beauty  itself 
is  truth,  the  expression  of  a higher  beauty  ; 
and  it  chiefly  consists  in  the  correctness  of  that 
embodiment.  " Nothing  is  beautiful,”  ob- 
serves a French  writer,  “ that  is  false.”  We 
love  physical  and  moral  beauty  for  the  same 
reasons— their  truthfulness:  theyarein  harmony 
with  the  universe,  “ and  under  their  influence 
we  are  attracted  towards  the  Deity  as  the  highest 
symbol  of  unchanging  and  imperishabh 
beauty.”  Samuel  Huggins. 


HOUSES  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Sf-c.  fyc.  ( Lord  Ashley). 

My  Lord, — As  no  man  stands  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  eyes  of  the  public  than  your- 
self, in  every  movement  which  has  for  its  object 
the  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  indus- 
trial classes ; and  as  you  have,  moreover, 
taken  the  initiative  in  bringing  that  subject 
before  Parliament,  with  reference  specially  to 
the  dwellings  of  these  classes;  I trust  no 
apology  will  be  necessary  for  my  addressing 
the  following  observations,  which,  without 
entering  into  too  minute  details,  will  as  far  as 
possible  be  of  a practical  kind,  to  your  lord- 
ship  : conceiving  as  I do  that  the  topic,  even 
divested  of  benevolent  considerations,  is  one 
of  high  importance  ; and  that  while  all  who 
perceive  its  import  with  reference  to  the 
national  common  weal  must  have  their  atten- 
tion excited,  and  their  influence  enlisted  in  its 
behalf;  it  is,  besides,  the  duty  of  those  who 
possess  practical  information  on  the  subject, 
to  bring  the  same  to  bear,  usefully  if  possible, 
towards  its  development. 

Some  two  years  and  a half  ago,  I en- 
deavoured, in  the  pages  of  The  Builder,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  metropolis 
was  extending  inconveniently  out  of  town,  and 
was  about  ripe  for  an  innovation  on  its  present 
system  of  house-building ; pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  anomaly  of  so  large  and 
densely-crowded  a city  continuing  to  offer  a 
premium  for  fire-escapes,  by  its  blind  ad- 


herence to  combustible  stairs, — for  which  I 
ventured  to  suggest  some  curative  measures. 
Those  remarks  I did  not  publish  without 
having  strong  convictions  on  the  subject; 
even  though  at  the  time  resident  in  a distant 
quarter  of  the  kingdom  : in  that  quarter  I had 
occasion  to  construct  model  buildings — both 
permanent  dwellings  and  temporary  lodgings 
— for  the  working  classes;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  a subject  to  which  I have  devoted  con- 
siderable attention.  The  opinions  I then  held 
have  since  been  strengthened;  and  I have  no 
hesitation  in  averring,  from  a practical  ac- 
quaintance with  both  English  and  Scotish 
houses,  in  erecting  and  in  occupying  them, 
that  the  latter  description  are  urgently  wanted 
for  London  ; with  but  slight  modifications,  if 
any,  to  adapt  them  to  London  habits.  In  the 
following  remarks,  your  lordship  will  please 
to  understand  me,  generally,  as  not  confining 
them  to  a particular  grade  of  house,  but  rather 
to  a principle,  which  in  Scotland  extends 
through  many  grades, — affording  dwellings 
ranging  from,  say,  seventy  shillings  to  seventy 
pounds  per  annum. 

As  a proof  of  the  advantageous  working  of 
a system  which  affords  every  grade  of  inde- 
pendent habitation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  sub-letting  of  unfurnished  rooms  is,  in 
Scotland,  a thing  almost  unknown.  That  the 
absence  of  such  must  be  favourable  to  mo- 
rality will  hardly  be  questioned  ; for  the  man 
of  dissolute  habits,  whose  example  would 
pollute  the  minds  of  many,  is  by  it  hidden 
within  the  walls  of  his  own  unhappy  home  ; 
while  his  neighbour,  whose  happiness  it  is  to 
rear  his  family  with  propriety,  and  keep  a well- 
ordered  house  over  their  heads,  rests  compa- 
ratively unmolested  by  his  unruly  conduct. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  lodging-house  life  must 
render  its  victims  more  or  less  erratic  and  im- 
provident: the  fewer  their  little  articles  of  pro- 
perty, the  more  convenient  to  remove ; for  re- 
move soon  and  often  of  course  they  must, — so 
uncertain  is  the  tenure  of  their  very  landlord 
himself : but  the  opposite  will  as  naturally 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  small  independent 
holdings,  where  nothing  interposes  between 
the  occupants  and  the  proprietor, — nothing 
save  their  own  conduct  and  appearance,  which 
it  becomes  (to  say  the  least)  their  interest  to 
guard  and  improve.  And  all  this  apart  from 
the  question  of  economy,  which,  between  the 
saving  of  the  head-renter’s  profit,  the  exemp- 
tion from  certain  taxes,  and  other  details, 
becomes  of  itself  of  obvious  importance.  That 
“ every  man’s  house  is  his  castle”  must  be 
regarded  as  an  assertion  flagrantly  incorrect  so 
long  as  the  lodging  system  continues,  is  but 
too  evident.  That  home  should  be  the  strong- 
hold of  the  hopes  and  affections  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a temple  dedicated  to  peace  and  the 
loftier  virtues,  must  be  the  desire  of  every 
good  government.  Until  it  is  capable  of  being 
so,  ministers  of  religion,  and  committees  of 
education,  sacred  and  secular,  I fear,  may  rest 
on  their  oars, — so  far  as  the  unhoused  are 
concerned. 

Modern  London  is  now  vieing  with  ancient 
Edinburgh  in  the  height  of  its  houses.  For- 
merly it  was  customary  for  visitors  to  the  north 
to  have  their  surprise  excited  by  the  extraordi- 
nary altitude  to  which  the  flats  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  were  piled ; bu;  those  to  the 
south  may  now  well  be  struck  with  equal 
wonderment  at  the  towers  of  our  modern 
Babylon.  In  the  new  portions  of  Glasgow, 
such  “ tenements  ” (as  the  large  buildings 
there,  containing  several  houses,  are  called)  as 
exceed  three  stories  high  over  the  shops,  are 
now  regarded  with  great  disfavour,  and  many 
are  erected  having  but  two  ; and  this  in  60 
feet  and  even  70  feet  streets ; but  houses 
may  now  be  seen  in  various  new  localities  in 
London,  no  larger  in  area  than  formerly,  exhi- 
biting as  many  as  four  stories  over  those  of 
the  sunk  and  street  levels,  and  often  with  attics 
besides.  But  the  circumstances  in  the  two 
cases,  supposing  equality  of  height,  are  by  no 
means  equal,  for  the  Scotch  buildings  of  the 
large  class  referred  to  contain  a "house,”  or 
complete  domicile,  on  each  floor,  finished  with 
all  the  elegance,  and  provided  with  all  the 
sanitary  appliances,  which  modern  habits 
j require,— so  that  the  occupants,  when  once  in 
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doors,  are  relieved  of  all  the  fatigue,  loss  of 
time,  and  inconvenience  of  going  up  and  down 
stairs  in  passing  from  room  to  room ; while 
the  aforesaid  towers  of  Babel  contain  but  two 
or  three  rooms  on  every  floor.  The  causes 
which  go  to  induce  this  increase  in  the  height 
of  London  houses  are  such  as  cannot  well  be 
restrained : with  an  increasing  population 

comes  an  increasing  demand  for  accommo- 
dation, which  inevitably  raises  the  price  of 
building  ground ; and  the  increased  cost  in 
ground,  for  houses  of  the  same  superficial  area, 
or  class,  prompts  the  putting  as  many  floors 
under  the  same  roof  as  reason  can  be  induced 
to  sanction. 

But  we  have  only  to  imagine  this  principle 
pursued  under  an  increased  pressure  of  the 
like  circumstances,  to  see  that  it  is  erroneous; 
that  it  is  an  evasion  of  the  difficulty;  that 
there  are  physical  limits  to  the  practical  pro- 
priety of  this  upward  growth,  and  that  another 
and  necessarily  a lateral  one,  must  step  in  to 
co-operate  with  and  relieve  it.  When  houses 
such  as  we  have  referred  to,  and  of  the  superior 
class  entitled  to  the  designation  of  “ man- 
sions,” happen  to  be  so  situated  as  to  appear 
isolated,  they  wear  a ponderous,  forced,  par- 
venu aspect,  indicative  of  vulgar  wealth  and 
tasteless  ostentation. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this 
growing  system  needs  looking  to  generally, 
inasmuch  as  the  height  of  these  houses  is  often 
out  of  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  streets  in 
which  they  are  built : what  I have  specially  in 
view  is,  to  show  the  urgent  occasion  which 
exists  for  dwellings  of  the  various  smaller 
classes  being  erected  which  shall  meet  the 
requirements — firstly,  of  those  who  at  present 
of  necessity,  and  not  from  choice,  sublet  parts 
of  the  houses  they  hold  to  others ; and, 
secondly,  of  those  who  under  similar  feelings 
occupy  such  parts  as  sub-tenants.  There  are 
now  three  courses  open  to  the  choice  of  par- 
ties who  occupy  houses  in  this  way  ; namely, 
1.  Holding  the  house  as  tenant,  and  being  re- 
sponsible for  double  the  amount  of  rent  and 
taxes  which  they  can  afford  ; being  liable,  be- 
dsides, to  obtain  no  sub-tenant,  or  to  get  one 
who  may  turn  out  bad  and  pay  nothing.  2. 
Taking  a part  as  sub-tenant,  at  such  an 
amount  as  they  can  afford,  and  incurring  the 
liability  to  get  involved  in  the  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties of  the  householder.  3.  Submitting  to 
live  in  a locality  inhabited  by  those  having 
lodgers  in  every  room,  in  order  to  occupy  a 
house  adapted,  in  its  rent  and  taxes,  to  their 
means.  And  here  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  present  form  of  houses 
for  the  middling  and  humbler  classes:  the 
lowest  grade,  while  they  take  the  cheapest 
houses  they  can  find,  have  still  to  take  such  as 
they  cannot  afford  to  keep  to  themselves,  and 
have  to  take  in  lodgers  of  their  own  class 
accordingly:  thus,  those  who  could  afford  to 
keep  such  houses  to  themselves  are  driven  to 
.adopt  the  same  course  in  self-defence;  and  so 
the  evil  extends  upwards,  — society  takes  a 
false  character, — and  shaken  credit,  with  a train 
of  other  evils,  is  the  consequence ; all  pro- 
ceeding from  the  want  of  such  houses  as  those 
which  have  been  erected  by  way  of  model,  in 
London,  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes;  and,  in  Glasgow,  by  ex-Lord  Pro- 
vost Lumsden, — the  former  still  too  large  for 
the  humblest  classes,  but  well  adapted  for 
artisans  earning  good  wage3  ; the  latter  coming 
nearer  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  a due  provision  of  houses  based 
upon  these  models,  at  rents  which  should 
obviate  all  sub-tenancy  of  married  persons, 
■would  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  cure  the 
evils  of  the  system  complained  of,  and  restore 
the  several  classes  of  tenants  to  the  classes  of 
houses  to  which  they  properly  belonged;  but 
such  would  assuredly  not  be  the  case  through- 
out; for  the  present  cheapest  class  of  houses 
are  constructed  with  a view  to  their  present 
occupants,  not  merely  as  to  their  style  of 
finishing,  but  the  sizes  of  their  rooms ; and 
are  incompatible  with  the  tastes  of  the  class 
to  whom  they  would  revert;  and  are  in  general 
so  mean  as  to  disgrace  any  city  having  archi- 
tectural pretensions  : the  same  will  apply  to 


other  classes  of  habitations  grading  above 
these. 

The  window-tax,  now  doomed,  is  a burthen 
from  which  the  poor  man  was  intended  to 
have  been  exempt, — houses  with  less  than 
eight  windows  being  made  by  the  statute  duty- 
free; but,  from  the  lodging-house  or  sub- 
tenancy system  prevailing,  through  the  want  of 
an  adequate  provision  of  small  dwellings,  and 
j large,  old  fashioned  houses  being  rented  on 
purpose  for  sub-letting,  by  persons  who  make 
a trade  of  it,  he  has  been  paying  window- tax 
at  the  same  rate  as  if  he  were  sole  occupant  of 
the  mansion, —or  nearly  so;  for  in  order  at 
once  to  reduce  the  number  and  rate  leviable, 
the  holder  has  built  up  whatever  openings  he 
thought  could  be  spared,  thus  rendering  the 
house,  already  unwholesome  from  the  number 
of  its  inmates,  additionally  so  by  the  closing  of 
apertures  which  were  originally  considered  ne- 
cessary : the  larger  the  tumble-down  fabric  in 
which  the  poor  man  lived,  the  higher  the  ratio 
in  which  he  paid;  for  while  eight  windows  paid 
but  2s.  3d.  each,  by  the  time  the  number  rose  to 
25  they  wer?  up  to  6s.  9d.  : this,  however,  is 
happily  a burthen  now  nearly  off  his  should- 
ers, although  he  must  still  in  some  localities 
inhabit  the  great  houses  referred  to. 

In  the  schemes  for  erecting,  in  the  metro- 
polis, buildings  approaching  in  character  to 
those  of  Scotland,  propounded  by  persons  not 
possessing  a practical  knowledge  of  such  as 
exist,  there  are  usually  some  features  which 
mar  their  simplicity,  and  are  calculated  to 
form  barriers  to  tlieir  adoption  and  success  : 
one  of  these  is  the  proposed  appointment  of  a 
resident  superintendent,  to  whom  the  tenants 
are  to  become  more  or  less  amenable:  such  a 
functionary,  dressed  in  his  small  authority, 
inferior  to  those  beside  whom  he  is  placed  as 
a check,  holding  in  hand  the  keys  of  the  main 
entrance,  free  to  be  grave,  or  dubious,  or 
sulky,  or  impudent,  as  suits  his  humour,  when 
opening  the  portal  after  the  restricted  hour, 
making  favourites  of  those  whose  fee  is  the 
heaviest,  may  suffice  to  set  a small,  otherwise 
happy,  community  together  by  the  ears, — 
having,  like  the  “portier”  or  “ concierge  ” of 
Paris,  ample  opportunity  of  playing  off  the 
small  tyranny  too  common  with  small  officials. 
In  Scotland  no  such  appendage  is  found 
necessary,  and  no  such  expense  has  to  he 
spread  over  the  several  houses : bells  with 
name-plates  at  the  street-door  communicate 
with  the  houses  on  the  several  floors  : the  door 
is  opened  by  means  of  a chain  and  handle, 
like  a bell-pull,  suspended  at  each  landing; 
and  it  shuts  with  a spring  and  latch  : where 
there  are  two  houses  on  the  floor,  the  pull 
hangs  between  the  two  doors,  and  is  common 
to  both  houses.  Where  a person,  such  as  the 
officer  referred  to,  does  happen,  under  any 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  have  the  command 
of  the  entrance,  I know  him  to  be  regarded 
with  dislike;  and  where  his  duties  are  simply 
of  the  scavenger  kind,  to  keep  the  property 
clean,  as  he  is  no  ornament,  his  residence 
should  be  apart  from  it. 

We  are  met,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  with 
the  proud  boast  of  improvement-projectors, 
that  such  and  such  hot-beds  of  disease  and 
haunts  of  iniquity  will  be  laid  bare  and  de- 
molished, and  those  who  infest  them  driven 
forth  : new  well-springs  of  health  will  be 

opened,  and  new  triumphs  of  art  achieved. 
But  is  it  a step  forward,  to  drive  the  inhabitants  ! 
of  those  teeming  settlements  into  still  closer 
contact  ? Is  it  the  province  of  an  enlightened 
legislature  only  to  countenance  the  orna- 
mental, without  seeking  to  encourage  that 
which  happens  to  be  simply  useful  in  such 
matters  ? Is  it  not  rather  its  duty  to  see  that ! 
new  and  healthy  abodes  are  first  prepared, 
before  it  sanctions  the  overthrow  of  such  as 
exist,  as  a wise  parent  seeks  out  a new  home 
for  his  children  before  he  removes  them  from 
the  old  ? The  subject,  politically,  has  been 
too  long  overlooked  : but  for  its  extreme  pres- 
sure, acting  on  the  minds  of  benevolent  indi- 
viduals, it  would  have  been  now  altogether 
new;  no  precedents,  such  as  the  ensamples 
which  they  have  set  up,  forming  ready  and 
practical  data  to  start  from. 

Architecturally,  the  introduction  of  the  Scot- 
tish system  of  building  into  London,  not 


merely  in  districts  occupied  by  the  labouring 
population,  but  in  such  as  are  inhabited  by  the 
middling  classes  also,  would  be  attended  with 
important  results  : the  present  small,  pinched- 
up  houses  would  be  replaced  by  buildings  of  a 
larger  and  more  massive  description  : the  in- 
creased importance  of  each  separate  story 
would  call  for  the  refinements  of  moulded  archi- 
traves, door  and  window  caps,  and  string- 
courses; and  the  crowning  cornice  and  block- 
ing-course could  hardly  be  dispensed  with : 
so  that  the  old  and  still  frequently  practised 
mode  of  finishing  the  wall- head  with  a bit  of 
York  paving  would  be  shamed  out  of  the  field, 
and  a better  taste  generally  fostered;  while 
the  combustible  staircase  which  now,  when- 
ever a fire  takes  place,  and  draught  is  admitted, 
becomes  a roaring  furnace  from  the  basement 
upward,  would  give  place  to  one  which  would 
form  the  best  and  most  natural  means  of  re- 
treat in  such  calamities, — superseding  those 
ingenious  and  multiform  contrivances  which 
perplex  the  imagination  of  people  benorth  the 
Tweed, — the  fire  escapes. 

To  relieve  your  lordship  of  the  perusal  of 
matter  proper  for  ulterior  consideration,  and 
save  the  valuable  space  of  this  journal,  I re- 
frain for  the  present  from  entering  into  further 
detail;  but,  in  closing  these  remarks,  would 
submit  to  your  lordship  to  consider  as  to  the 
expediency  of  procuring  an  inquiry  to  be  in- 
stituted, firstly,  how  far  an  innovation  such  as 
I have  indicated  would  be  desirable  in  this 
fast-spreading  metropolis;  and,  secondly,  sup- 
posing its  proving  so,  whether  a governmental 
furtherance  of  it,  by  the  furnishing  to  parties 
interested  the  data  requisite  for  their  guidance, 
would  be  proper. 

I have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself. 
Your  lordship’s  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

James  Wylson,  Architect. 

Tachbrook-street,  Pimlico. 


THE  SEVEN  PERIODS  OF  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I should  not  have  entered  into  the  contro-  | 
versy  which  has  arisen  in  your  pages  between 
Mr.  Sharpe  and  “ F.  S.  A.”  had  not  the  latter  j 
introduced  my  own  name  in  a manner  not  con-  J 
sistent  with  accuracy.  “ F.  S.  A.”  says,  “ the 
same  division  and  the  same  name  for  it  [geo- 
metrical] was  proposed  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  i 
the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  in  1S42.  * 
That  Society  very  properly  declined  to  adopt  ! 
it,  on  the  ground  that  ‘ it  is  impossible  to  de-  I 
fine  such  a style!’  ” A statement  to  the  same  i 
effect,  and  so  similar  that  it  would  seem  to  j 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  hand,  occurred  i 
in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  346  : 

“ The  introduction  of  a new  style,  between  the  i 
Early  English  and  the  Decorated,  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  by  j 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  in  1842:  the  same  idea 
has  since  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Paley,  and 
now  by  Mr.  Poole  : it  is  an  attractive  theory, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  at  its  finding  many 
votaries;  but  the  objection  which  was  made  to 
it  on  its  first  proposal  still  holds  good.  It  is 
not  easy  to  define  such  a style,”  &c. 

These  statements  are  both  of  them  entirely 
unintelligible  to  me.  I certainly  never  pro- 
posed anything  of  the  kind  in  1842 ; and  I am  1 
not  aware  that  the  society  has  ever  either  ! 
adopted,  or  “declined  to  adopt,”  in  any  formal 
manner,  any  of  the  suggestions  on  the  same 
subject  which  I have  made,  though  not  quite 
in  the  form  supposed  by  “ F.  S.  A.”  in  more 
recent  years.  I do  find  indeed  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  “ Guide  to  the  Architectural 
Antiquities  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford” 
these  words  : — “ Some  persons  have  proposed 
to  make  another  new  style  of  this  (the  tran- 
sition from  the  Early  English  to  the  Deco- 
rated), under  the  name  of  Geometrical  Gothic. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  this  as  in  the 
former  instance : it  is  impossible  to  define 
such  a style.”,  But  this  introduction  bears  date, 

“ Oct.  10,  1842  ;”  and  as  I had  then  never 
read  any  paper  at  all  to  the  society,  and  had 
never  taken  part  in  any  discussion  on  this 
subject,  I could  not  have  been  one  of  the 
“ some  persons  ” who  made  this  proposal 
which  the  society  “ declined  to  adopt,” — that 
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is,  I suppose,  in  the  introduction  just  quoted, 
as  the  society  has  never  since  committed  itself 
to  any  decision  either  way,  if  indeed  it  com- 
mitted itself  then  to  an  introduction  bearing 
the  initials  of  an  individual  member. 

I have  therefore  no  right  to  the  praise  (or 
the  blame)  of  originating  this  “ new  style.” 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  division  indeed  exactly  coincides 
with  that  which  I have  drawn  out  in  the 
“History  of  Architecture,”  p.  352;  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen,  as  he  makes  no 
reference  to  it.  His  two  new  names  “ Curvi- 
linear” and  “ Rectilinear,”  I agree  with 
“ F.  S.  A.”  in  very  much  disliking.  But  I 
claim  no  sort  of  originality  : my  scheme  is 
only  evolved  at  length  from  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Petits;  a writer  who,  if  he  had  always 
taken  the  trouble  to  work  out  at  length  what 
he  has  been  content  to  hint,  would  have  left 
all  the  rest  of  us  very  little  to  say. 

I believe  Mr.  Sharpe’s  divisions  are  per- 
fectly accurate  as  theoretical  definitions  of 
styles,  and  in  theoretical  and  historical  discus- 
sions I should  always  adhere  to  them.  But 
Geometrical  and  Flowing  are  so  mingled  to- 
gether in  individual  instances,  that,  for  de- 
scribing particular  buildings,  we  want  a three- 
fold nomenclature,  and  for  this  purpose  I see 
no  reason  whatever  for  departing  from  that  of 
Rickman,  which  is  sanctioned  by  general  use. 
I have  enlarged  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter 
of  my  “ History”  from  which  I quoted  above, 
and  in  a communication  to  the  Oxford  Society 
in  1849,  which  Mr.  Parker  (not  I)  thought 
worthy  of  printing  in  a separate  form. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s  not  very  courteous 
remarks  upon  my  comments  on  his  imaginary 
i periods,  I pass  over  his  attempts  at  wit  and 
personality  as  beside  the  purpose,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  facts  in  dispute,  which  amount 
to  this, — whether  the  buildings  erected  during 
ithe  period  of  thirty  years,  from  1145  to  1175 
:are  of  Norman  or  of  Transitional  character, 
and  what  authority  I have  for  the  assertion  that 
Iffley  Church  was  built  about  1160.  Every 
well-informed  reader  is,  of  course,  aware  that 
l. the  period  in  question  is  not  one  during  which 
:many  new  churches  or  abbeys  were  founded  : 
:so  many  had  been  founded  in  the  preceding 
half-century,  and  were  still  incomplete,  that 
the  mere  carrying  on  of  the  great  works 
(already  commenced  required  all  the  energy  of 
the  age,  and  all  the  money  that  could  be  col- 
dected.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  cite  particular 
examples,  since  almost  every  one  of  our  large 
-'Norman  buildings  bears  evidence  to  the  same 
ifact.  The  history  of  Peterborough  perfectly 
(coincides  with  what  I have  said,  according  to 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  own  showing.  The  nave,  built 
(between  ll77and  1193,  has  marks  of  tran- 
sition, although  the  general  forms  were  con- 
tinued. The  transepts,  built  between  1155  and 
11177,  are  good  Norman  work,  very  nearly  the 
isame  as  the  choir,  and  not  transition.  I am 
ccontent  to  take  Mr.  Sharpe’s  own  test  of 
“ principal  buildings  of  the  Transitional  pe- 
riod,” and  show  that  they  do  not  agree  with 
this  own  definitions  of  that  period,  vague  as 
these  are.  Malmsbury  Abbey  does  not  show 
rany  “ lightness  of  proportion  : ” the  only  mark 
fof  transition  is  the  pointed  arch  ; and  this 
lalone  is  no  mark  at  all : it  is  found  in  many 
tbuildings  even  in  the  eleventh  century.  I 
have  already  cited  the  Crusaders’  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  may  add  several  churches 
tit  Poitiers  and  at  Angers,  whose  history  is 
recorded,  where  the  arches  of  the  nave  are 
(pointed  just  as  much  as  at  Malmsbury. 

St.  Sepulchre’s,  Northampton,  is  recorded 
Jto  have  been  built  by  Simon,  the  second 
a;arl  of  Northampton,  on  his  return  from 
t;he  first  crusade,  in  imitation  of  the  Tem- 
blars’  Church  at  Jerusalem:  it  was  finished 
eiefore  1127,  and  therefore  does  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  Transitional  period.  Its  character 
is  early  Norman  in  all  respects  except  the 
raointed  arches,  which  amount  to  nothing,  as 
t-hey  are  found  in  his  model.  Fountain’s 
uAbbey,  Kirkstall,  and  Buildwas  have  none  of 
jh;hat  “ lightness  of  construction  ” which  Mr. 
|(toharpe  very  properly  considers  as  a necessary 
htnark  of  transitional  character, 
i The  same  remarks  apply  to  so  many  others 


that  it  is  needless  to  go  on.  By  what  rules  or 
definitions  these  are  to  be  arranged  in  the 
same  class  with  the  nave  of  Wells,  or  even 
with  Ripon,  I am  at  a loss  to  understand. 

I come  now  to  the  authority  for  the  date  of 
Iffly  Church  : it  is  Dugdale,  in  his  “ Warwick- 
shire,” the  edition  of  1656,  pp.  157  and  414; 
where  he  records  that  this  church  was  given 
by  Juliana  de  S.  Remigio  to  the  the  Priory  of 
Kenilworth  “ about  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second.”  In  the  “ Monasticon  ” we  find  that 
this  church  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  possessions  of  the  Priory  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  that  king,  in  his 
charter  of  confirmation.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  charter  of  Henry  deClinton.in  confirmation 
of  the  grants  of  his  family,  to  which  it  appears 
that  this  lady  belonged.  By  Dugdale’s  “ Ba- 
ronage,” p.  528,  we  find  that  this  Henry  de 
Clinton  was  the  first  of  that  name  in  the 
family,  his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  the 
founder  of  the  Priory  in  the  tine  of  Henry  I., 
being  both  named  Geoffrey.  He  succeeded 
to  the  family  property  in  the  14th  of  John. 
His  charter  of  confirmation  must  therefore  be 
after  that  date,  and  he  then  for  the  first  time 
confirms  the  grant  of  the  lady  Juliana.  I 
need  not  add  that  the  time  when  a parish 
church  was  given  to  a monastery  is  usually  the 
only  record  we  have  of  the  date  of  its  erection, 
and  we  always  find  it  to  have  been  built  or 
rebuilt  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
that  donation.  This  church  is  therefore  clearly 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  is  of 
the  usual  character  of  the  buildings  of  his 
time,  which  I cannot  call  Transitional  until  near 
the  end  of  his  reign,  during  which  the  change 
of  6tyle  began.  The  question  between  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  myself  is,  whether  such  buildings 
as  Iffley  Church  belong  to  the  same  style  or 
period  as  Wells  Cathedral  and  Ripon  Minster, 
or  not.  According  to  his  definition  they  do  ; 
according  to  mine,  they  do  not.  Let  those 
who  know  these  buildings,  or  have  access  to 
good  engravings  of  them,  judge  between  us. 


It  seems  an  assertion  which  may  fairly  be 
made,  and  readily  granted,  that  each  year  adds 
in  a continually  increasing  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  already  obtained  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  our  past  national  architecture  : the 
labours  undergone  in  this  province  have  a less 
desultory  character,  and  are  conducted  under 
something  like  systematic  principles.  This, 
perhaps,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  rise  and  development  of  our 
national  styles  of  architecture  has  been  taken 
up  and  diligently  followed  out  by  professional 
architects,  instead  of  its  being  left,  as,  till  of 
late,  to  a greater  degree  it  was,  to  non-pro- 
fessional students  ; and  it  is  plain  that,  how- 
ever far  the  latter  may  have  advanced  in  com- 
pilation of  facts  and  in  deductions  drawn  from 
them,  yet  the  constant  intimacy  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  with  every  minute  characteristic 
of  buildings,  with  mouldings,  and  with  the 
principles  of  their  construction,  gives  him  a 
great  advantage,  when  once  he  comes  really  to 
trace  out  and  arrange  past  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. It  was  impossible  to  attain  to  a real 
systematised  classification  of  them,  sc  long  as 
the  matter  was  left,  in  great  measure,  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  lives  were  not  pro- 
fessionally devoted  to  the  work. 

Towards  the  attainment  of  this  object,  in  a 
most  difficult  portion  of  the  subject,  from  the 
mere  difficulty  of  hitting  upon  full  and  adequate 
definitions,  Mr.  Sharpe’s  recent  architectural 
works  have  very  greatly  contributed.  And  it 
is  obvious  how  much  from  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  constructive  principles  of  our  national 
buildings  the  labours  of  amateurs  must  be 
assisted  and  gain  in  value. 

But  the  especial  point  on  which  I venture  to 
speak  briefly  now, — the  attempt,  namely,  to 
classify  and  arrange  these  past  styles,  and 
assign  to  them  their  periods  and  a fixed 
nomenclature, — is  one  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  lies  open  to  much  criticism, 
and  has  called  forth  much  argument,  height- 
ened, I cannot  help  thinking,  by  somewhat  of 
misunderstanding.  I am  alluding  to  a notice 
by  “ F.  S.  A.,”  in  The  Builder  of  June  21, 
of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  “ Seven  Periods  of  Gothic 


Architecture,”  all  the  statements  of  which 
appear  to  me  not  only  not  to  militate  against 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  classification,  but  in  a great 
measure  to  favour  and  carry  out  the  observa- 
tions made  by  him. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  the 
difficulties  which  must  be  necessarily  incurred 
by  any  one  who  seeks  to  give  names  to  a classi- 
fication of  innumerable  buildings  raised  during 
many  ages  under  a constant  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  national  style.  Such  progress 
must  be  continual,  and  often  almost  imper- 
ceptible, going  on  simultaneously  in  every  part 
of  the  land,  advancing  from  circumstances 
more  rapidly  in  one  part  than  in  another,  so 
that  constantly  buildings  of  an  earlier  character 
were  raised  contemporaneously  with  those  of 
later,  as  the  old  style  yielded  more  or  less 
slowly  to  the  new  influences  which  were  be- 
ginning to  prevail.  This  course  must  at  once- 
furnish  numberless  transitional  instances, 
which  cannot  in  strict  accuracy  be  assigned  to 
any  fully- developed  style,  but  which  do  bear 
incontestable  testimony  to  the  existence  of  these 
styles  (or  periods,  if  we  may  so  term  them), 
and  are  no  impediment  to  marking  them  off  by 
certain  broad  lines,  which  may  or  may  not  in- 
clude or  shut  out  certain  examples  which  bear 
marks  of  somewhat  different  character. 

Such  must  surely  be  the  course  of  all 
national  architecture,  unless  it  be  wholly  at  a 
stand  still,  and  exhibit  a Chinese  incapability 
of  development;  and  in  this  country  it  was 
eminently  so,  insomuch  that  perhaps  scarcely 
any  ten  or  twenty  years  can  be  pointed  out 
during  which  precisely  the  same  style  prevailed 
without  any  modification  or  alteration.  And 
it  is  this  that  causes  all  the  difficulty  when  we 
coine  to  arrange  these  examples,  in  order  to 
mark  them  off  into  periods,  and  (if  so  be)  assign 
dates  to  them,  and  give  them  each  a definite 
name. 

And  in  this  point  Mr.  Sharpe’s  labours  are 
most  valuable.  He  has,  after  a careful  examina- 
tion of  all  their  characteristics,  arranged  our 
national  architectural  works  into  certain 
periods,  giving  the  date  of  their  commence- 
ment and  close,  and  proposing  for  them  certain 
names,  which,  in  one  or  two  instances,  differ 
from  those  generally  received.  But  the  very 
doing  of  this  implies  that  these  periods  so 
marked  are  not  absolutely  and  entirely  accurate, 
that  is,  that  they  cannot  be  so  marked  out  as 
that  they  shall  include  at  once  the  first  origin 
and  final  development  of  every  example  falling 
under  each  period.  Such  definition  and  classi- 
fication are  unattainable  and  absolutely  im- 
possible, except  under  the  supposition  that 
each  succeeding  style  went  out,  as  it  were,  one 
evening,  and  that  the  following  style  com- 
menced the  next  morning.  There  must  always 
be  instances  sometimes  a little  preceding  the 
general  advance,  sometimes  a little  falling  be- 
hind it ; but  how  does  this  hinder  the  general 
marking  out  of  such  periods  as  really  correct 
and  true  ? 

And  in  saying  thus  much,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  objection  of  “ F.  S.  A.”  to  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  “ Seven  Periods  ” is  answered  ; or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  that  “ F.  S.  A.”  fur- 
nishes the  answer  to  it  himself.  By  proving,  as 
he  does,  most  clearly  and  undeniably,  that  for 
every  one  of  these  periods  there  are  always  ex- 
amples found  a little  ahead  or  behind  the 
general  run  of  instances,  he  shows  at  once  the 
impossibility  of  so  marking  them  out  as  to  take 
in  all,  and  exclude  every  instance  belonging  or 
not  belonging  to  them. 

But  again  I venture  to  assert  that  “F.  S.  A.” 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  do  really  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  that  the  word  “ period  ” used  by 
the  latter  is  misunderstood  by  “ F.  S.  A.”  If 
the  word  be  used  in  such  sort  as  to  mean  that 
it  absolutely  defines  a particular  time,  so  as  to 
leave  no  supplementary  or  connecting  links 
with  times  preceding  or  to  come,  then  mani- 
festly such  demarcation  into  periods  must  be 
wholly  wrong,  and  cannot  be  supported  by 
historical  evidence ; and  in  this  sense  it  would 
seem  that  “ F.  S.  A.”  understands  the  word  ; 
but  if  it  mean  only  that  certain  broad  lines  are 
laid  down  which  do  practically  mark  out  each 
several  style  in  all  its  integral  characteristics 
(putting  aside  as  impracticable  tbs  attempt 
to  do  anything  more  than  this),  then  is 
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the  expression  perfectly  correct,  and  the  ar- 
rangement clear  and  systematic;  and  it  is  in 
this  sense  only  I should  suppose  that  the 
word  “period”  has  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Sliarpe.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  another  word 
may  be  found  not  liable  to  this  misconstruc- 
tion, and  if  so,  it  would  he  much  better  to 
discard  “ period  ” in  favour  of  it ; but  the 
whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  observations 
stands  entirely  in  the  way  of  any  supposition 
that  his  “ periods”  are  meant  to  be  anything 
like  an  exhaustive  division. 

In  fact,  such  divisions  can  only  be  made  for 
practical  purposes ; and  for  these,  the  divisions 
already  marked  out  are  in  reality  pretty  much 
the  same.  The  nomenclature  of  Rickman  and 
the  Ecclesiolngical  Society  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Sharpe  on  the 
other,  differs  chiefly  in  name,  and  not  for  the 
most  part  in  principle.  And,  most  desirable 
as  it  is  that  one  fixed  nomenclature  should  be  j 
agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  all,  still  it  would 
greatly  advance  our  knowledge  were  all  ready  . 
to  confess  that  the  reconcilement  now  needed  , 
is  one — not  on  a matter  of  principle,  but — of  i 
convenience  of  names.  And,  so  far  as  can  be  i 
gathered  from  his  remarks,  the  classification  I 
(however  different  may  be  the  names  he  gives  ! 
them)  adopted  by  “ F.  S.  A.”  must  be  practi-  j 
cally  much  the  same  as  that  marked  out  by 
Mr.  Sharpe.  Certainly,  the  name  “ Curvi- 
linear,” employed  by  Sir.  Sharpe  to  denote 
what  is  commonly  called  “Flowing,”  seems  not  | 
strictly  correct  and  logical : if  this  word  is 
used,  the  Geometrical  must  also  fall  under  it ; 
and  this  in  its  turn  must  be  accused,  although  , 
in  less  degree,  of  trenching  upon  the  province 
of  Curvilinear.  But  these,  which  are  in  nowise 
matters  of  principle,  we  are  willing  and  content  , 
to  put  aside  till,  as  we  look  forward,  a fixed 
nomenclature  can  be  generally  agreed  upon : 
meanwhile  nothing  can  so  much  advance  our 
progress  as  to  perceive  that,  although  often 
different  names  may  be  employed,  yet  that 
on  matters  of  system  and  principle  we  are 
agreed. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  “ F.  S.  A.”  lays  too  ( 
absolute  a stress  upon  the  importance  of  dates  : ; 
their  value,  of  course,  cannot  be  denied ; but 
for  purposes  of  classifying  we  must  look  to  j 
other  things,  not  to  dates  or  to  mouldings  i 
only,  but  the  general  characteristics,  which  at  j 
once  show  that  in  spirit  and  design  a building  | 
belongs  to  one  style  or  period  rather  than  i 
another.  The  kind  of  moulding  employed  is  j 
the  surest  evidence  of  the  date  of  a building ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  sure  an  index  of  its 
style  : it  may  well  be  that  the  dengn  of  one 
period  may,  to  a certain  extent,  be  clothed  in 
the  language  of  another  : it  may  be  that  the 
great  restorer  of  Winchester  may  have  been 
himself  not  over-conversant  with  mouldings.  ' 
These  must  necessarily  have  been  left  to  pro- 
fessional  hands,  and  to  their  more  intimate 
knowledge  must  their  treatment  have  been 
entrusted. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  the  different 
facts  noticed  by  “ F.  S.  A.,”  because  I suppose 
that  they  would  all  be  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged. On  these  statements  there  can 
be  no  question  : one  remarkable  instance,  in- 
deed, is  given,  namely,  the  Saxon  towers  raised 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  in  the  low  town  at 
Lincoln,  which  furnishes  the  best  evidence  of 
the  independent  existence  of  the  Saxon  style,  j 
from  its  continuance,  for  a time,  alongside  of  j 
that  introduced  by  the  conquerors.  In  this,  I 
perhaps,  they  are  more  valuable  as  Transi- 1 
tional  specimens  than  any  others,  as  showing 
the  development,  in  this  country,  of  a style  J 
founded  on  the  same  kind  of  principles 
with  one  introduced  from  a foreign  coun-  \ 
try,  although  in  many  points  varying  from  it;  | 
but  with  this,  as  with  all  the  other  pe-  j 
riods,  “ F.  S.  A.”  shows  that  they  overlap  | 
one  another,  at  once  leading  us  to  the  con-  j 
elusion  that  tor  practical  purposes  we  must  be 
content  with  classifications  by  periods  which 
do  not  include  all  instances  of  examples  of  the 
same  character.  And  Mr.  Sharpe’s  divisions,  ! 
with  the  Transitional  periods  which  in  each  of 
them  are  implied,  appear  sufficient  for  this  1 
purpose,  although  we  might  recommend  the  j 
rejection  of  the  words  “ curvilinear  ” or  j 
“period.”  At  all  events,  the  discovery  of  j 


Transition  examples  does  but  strengthen  the 
grounds  of  this  classification,  as  showing  the 
inevitable  course  of  a real  and  true  develop- 
ment; whereas,  by  adhering  to  a more  strict 
classification  of  date  as  setting  the  bounds  of  a 
particular  style,  each  new  Transitional  example 
that  is  found  can  only  be  a cause  of  fresh  dis- 
appointment if  it  occur  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries assigned. 

George  W.  Cox  (Trin.  Coll.), 

Late  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society. 


PROCEEDINGS  AT  IPSWICH. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
and  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  building  for  the  ancient  foundation  of 
the  Grammar  School  of  Ipswich,  now  to  be 
extended,  together  with  the  presence  of  Prince 
Albert  at  both,  have  made  Ipswich  within  the 
last  fortnight  a great  centre  of  attraction.  The 
Association  met  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  G.  B.  Airy,  took  the 
chair  as  president  for  the  session,  and  delivered 
the  usual  review  of  progress  since  last  meeting. 

In  respect  to  the  new  proof  of  the  earth’s 
rotation,  he  said  that  “ It  is  certain  that 
M.  Foucault’s  theory  is  correct;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  careful  adjustments,  or  measures 
of  defect  of  adjustment,  are  necessary  to  justify 
the  deduction  of  any  valid  inference.  For  | 
want  of  these,  the  experiment  has  sometimes 
failed.”  The  Council  of  the  Association,  he 
then  went  on  to  say,  “ have  long  regretted  the 
very  great  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  ( 
publication  of  the  geodetic  results  of  our  great  I 
national  survey  ; and  they  were  prepared  some  , 
time  since  to  represent  strongly  to  the  Govern-  ^ 
ment  the  expediency  of  taking  immediate  steps  , 
for  completing  the  few  calculations  which  yet  ] 
remained  to  be  made,  and  for  publishing  the  j 
whole  in  a form  which  should  be  available  for 
discussions  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  On 
communicating  with  the  Royal  Society,  they  , 
learned  that  that  body  had  made  an  urgent 
recommendation  to  the  same  tenor,  and  that  in 
consequence  Government  had  consented  to 
place  on  the  Estimates  a sum  of  money  ex-  ' 
pressly  for  the  purpose  of  completing  and  pub- 
lishing the  scientific  portions  of  the  survey.  I 
have  received  official  information  that  this 
worit  is  now  in  active  progress ; and  I cannot 
but  remark  on  it  as  a striking  instance  of  how 
much  may  be  sometimes  effected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  science  by  simply  completing  what  is 
nearly  complete. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  a 
committee  was  appointed  expressly  to  urge  on  ! 
the  Govern  ment,  what  had  long  excited  the  ! 
attention  of  the  Association,  the  defective  state 
of  the  survey  as  regards  Scotland.  I am  happy 
in  stating  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  | 
that  a large  sum  will  in  future  be  appropriated 
to  the  Scottish  survey.” 

Amongst  the  subjects  of  greatest  interest 
and  importance  under  discussion  in  the 
Sections,  were  Col.  Reid’s  theory  of  circular 
storms,  and  a communication  from  Mr.  j 
Mercer,  made  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  “ On  a 
new  Method  of  Contracting  the  Fibres  of 
Calico,  and  of  obtaining  on  the  Calico  thus 
prepared  Colours  of  much  brilliancy ;”  a sub- 
ject likely  not  only  to  give  an  additional 
stimulus  to  manufactures  in  general,  but  to  the 
art  of  design,  and  the  schools  for  its  develop- 
ment in  particular.  The  agent  used  is  simply 
a cold  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which,  more- 
over, from  its  contractile  influence,  has  the 
curious  effect  of  converting  a loose  coarse- 
woven  texture  into  a close  and  fine  one,  more 
worthy  of  clear  and  beautiful  colours  and  good 
designs.  Another  subject  of  interest  was  the 
“ Proposed  Railway  Communication  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  the  'Territories  of 
British  North  America,”  on  Mr.  Asa  Whitney’s 
plan  of  directing  the  line  of  emigration  and  lo- 
cation along  a belt  of  some  sixty  miles,  running 
right  across  the  continent.  'The  gradients  are 
not  only  said  to  be  more  favourable,  especially 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Pass,  but  the  distance 
much  shorter,  and  the  terminus  at  Halifax  or 
elsewhere  northwards  much  more  convenient 
for  European  traffic  : so  much  so  indeed  that 
an  United  States  writer,  the  New  York 


Tribune,  extols  it  as  not  only  preferable  to  Mr. 
Whitney’s  route,  but  as  likely  to  raise  British 
America  from  a mere  colonial  dependency  to 
the  assumption  of  a controlling  rank  in  the 
world.  “ To  her  other  nations  would  be  tri- 
butary; and  in  vain  would  the  United  States  i 
attempt  to  be  her  rival,  for  we  could  never 
dispute  with  her  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  ! 
commerce,  or  the  power  which  that  confers.” 

The  Museum  was  formally  visited  by  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  who  thence 
proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  new  building  for 
the  Grammar  School  adjoining  the  new  Arbo- 
retum, where  he  laid  the  chief  stone. 

The  buildings,  which  are  designed  by  Mr. 
Fleury,  architect,  are  in  the  Tudor  style  of 
architecture,  in  compliment  to  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  a townsman,  and  of  his 
intention  to  endow  the  town  with  such  an 
institution  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  carry  out. 
They  embrace  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  the 
principal  front  being  170  feet  in  length.  There  ! 
will  be  sleeping-rooms  for  seventy  boys,  and  i 
the  school  will  have  accommodation  for  the  ; 
education  of  about  200.  Our  readers  will  ; 
recollect  a correspondence  in  our  pages  relative  i 
to  the  design.  


TEACHINGS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

It  is,  indeed,  something  to  have  entered  j 
that  huge  hive  of  the  industry  of  all  nations, 
and  to  have  carefully  examined  its  stores  of  I 
intellect  contributed  by  all  quarters  of  the  I 
globe;  to  have  seen  the  ingenuity  that  has 
been  applied  to  productions  of  every  kind  ; 
more  or  less  distinguished  by  their  peculiar 
merits,  and  valued  either  for  their  elegance,  I 
their  grandeur,  or  their  utility,  and  to  have  i 
noticed  the  diversity  of  thought  and  intelli- 
gence with  which  the  genius  of  every  country  ; 
has  displayed  itself.  Among  its  multiplicity  ; 
of  objects,  every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  ap- 
pealed to,  as  every  faculty  has  therein  been 
exercised  ; every  taste  is  presented  with  the  I 
best  specimen  of  whatever  is  its  favourite  sub- 
ject for  study ; every  form  that  it  was  possible  I 
to  devise  in  order  to  gratify  the  desire  of  the  | 
fastidious  or  supply  the  wants  of  the  wealthy,  < 
meets  us;  and  every  species  of  art  and  I 
mechanism,  simple  or  elaborate,  is  here  f 
brought  to  its  highest  degree  of  develope-  j 
ment.  The  student  who  is  yet  unknown, — I 
the  man  who  has  long  exercised  the  fine  skill 
of  his  hands, — the  mechanic  and  the  artizan ; 
each,  amid  the  wonders  enshrined  in  this  } 
palace,  can  add  to  his  knowledge  and  to  his  \ 
experience.  .Such  a living  encyclopaedia  as  . 
this  is  a means  of  instruction,  a lever  of  edu-  > 
cation,  that  was  long  wanting  to  the  solitary  ; 
and  unassisted  student,  who,  being  ignorant  I 
of  what  former  ages  and  countries  had  done,  ! 
could  not  tell  what  it  was  in  the  power  of 
mind  to  do.  'The  fragmentary  and  scattered 
forms  in  which  knowledge  was  conveyed  to 
him  served  rather  to  bewilder  than  enlighten. 
The  present  sons  of  industry  have  not,  how- 
ever, to  bewail  this  deficiency  nor  to  labour 
under  this  disadvantage ; a glorious  edifice 
being  now  open  to  them  condensing  all  the 
discoveries  of  science,  and  all  the  conquests  of 
the  mind. 

It  is  in  this  Exhibition  that  all  see  fresh  ! 
motives  to  industry,  and  further  inducements 
to  excellence.  The  opportunities  it  offers  for 
study  to  visitors  in  general,  considering  how 
much  knowledge,  artistic  and  mechanical,  , 
natural  and  artificial,  must  come  by  sight,  are  : 
not  to  be  slighted  ; but  the  professional  carver,  , 
sculptor,  and  draughtsman  appreciate  the  : 
opportunity  it  offers  to  them  for  directing  their 
talents.  To  all  engaged  in  the  arts  it  is  a i 
standard  for  correcting  and  advising  such  as  > 
have  bent  their  minds  in  a w rong  channel,  or 
seen  with  imperfect  eyes ; who  have  made  a i 
bad  use  of  their  powers,  and  not  employed  I 
them  in  the  direction  to  which  they  were  : 
naturally  inclined.  Let  all  such  profit  them-  ■ 
selves  by  comparing  what  they  have  done  i 
with  what  they  might  have  done.  This  is  one  : 
of  the  great  teachings  of  the  Exhibition. 

It  is,  we  think,  indisputable,  that  all  may  at  t 
least  inform  their  minds  by  the  contemplation  i 
of  such  accumulations  of  beauty  and  magnifi-  • 
cence.  Even  they  who  do  not  seem  to  have  i 
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/ interest  for  such  things  will  go  away  im- 
pressed with  ideas  new  and  uncommon  ; with 
feelings  likely,  perhaps,  to  refine  their  natures, 
more  than  those  of  a different  character,  to 
which  they  are  every  day  familiar;  and  wher- 
ever there  exists  the  capacity  to  receive  the 
influences  of  this  place  and  its  contents,  noble 
ideas  will  assuredly  be  admitted  into  the  mind 
of  the  recipient.  And  whilst,  in  an  industrial 
and  manufacturing  point  of  view,  the  effect  of 
this  Exhibition  will  be  beneficial;  it,  at  the 
same  time,  is  calculated  to  work  moral  results 
which  are  of  great  importance  from  their  bear- 
ing: upon,  and  being  conducive  to  eminence. 
Whoever  enters  this  spacious  and  splendid 
pile  with  notions  of  vanity  or  arrogance  will 
certainly  receive  a check  and  a cure ; — he  will 
feel  his  littleness  by  the  superiority  that  sur- 
rounds him  every  where,  to  which  he  will  be 
forced  to  make  comparison.  This  is  a useful 
teaching  indeed.  Whoever,  also,  hopes  for 
those  triumphs  of  hard-working  and  patient 
labour  at  which  he  gazes,  will  be  induced  to 
work  himself  with  greater  earnestness  than 
heretofore,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  abilities 
necessary  for  their  attainment.  Whoever 
thinks  he  is  great  in  criticism,  and  can  make 
or  mar  a reputation,  will  experience  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  for  the  best  trained  judgment 
deciding  between  the  conflicting  and  distract- 
ing pretensions  of  such  a vast  variety  of  ob- 
jects. Here  is  another  great  teaching;  and 
with  it  an  argument,  if  one  were  needed, 
in  favour  of  this  museum  of  all  nations,  and 
for  repeating  attempts  of  this  kind,  even  on  a 
smaller  scale ; for  thousands  who  have  not  the 
inclination  to  form  their  judgments  and  modu- 
late their  feelings  to  works  of  art  and  ingeni- 
ous fabrications  through  books  and  the  theories 
of  men  who  comment  and  criticise  upon  them, 
would  yet  put  themselves  to  some  personal 
trouble  and  inconvenience  for  seeing  and  judg- 
ing for  themselves  such  a pile  with  such 
attractions.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
they  are  under  the  best  tuition.  Beautiful 
works  proclaim  their  own  merit  and  force 
conviction.  They  have  the  force  of  examples 
seen  by  the  eyes  over  theories  read  unwillingly 
by  the  mind.  They  skoiv  the  substance  of 
true  taste,  and  what  it  is  : your  critics  and 
books  can  Only  tell  it. — Frederick  Lush. 


THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

On  Monday  Sir  D.  Norreys  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: — “That  the  architect  of 
the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  be  requested 
to  lay  before  the  House  forthwith  a report  in 
detail  on  the  manner  in  which  he  would  re- 
commend that  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
New  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  halls  and 
rooms  connected  with  it,  should  be  completed; 
and  that  he  be  directed  to  prepare  his  plans 
with  due  attention  to  the  style  of  decoration 
usually  adopted  at  the  period  to  which  the 
general  architectural  character  of  the  New 
Palace  is  referable.”  He  said  the  House  of 
Commons  had  expressed  a wish  that  the  new 
building  should  be  finished  in  the  plainest 
: style  possible.  But  to  build  a palace  in  the 
i style  of  architecture  of  a particular  period,  and 
i then,  after  having  proceeded  with  the  decora- 
tions of  the  building  in  a manner  suitable  to 
i that  style  and  period,  suddenly  to  stop,  was 
; perfectly  absurd.  It  would  seem  that  it  was 
i the  wish  of  some  that  while  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  their  style  of  architecture  should 
! bear  the  characteristics  of  the  thirteenth,  four- 
1 teenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  yet  the  interior 
i decorations  of  the  building  should  represent  a 
1 legislative  assembly  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
I tury.  If  that  were  the  feeling  of  the  House, 
i nothing  was  more  absurd  or  more  wasteful 
l than  the  expense  incurred  for  the  elaborate 
' work  bestowed  upon  that  building. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  deprecated 
; any  further  interference  with  respect  to  the 
l new  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  what  the  House  wanted 
l was  a report  from  the  commissioners  stating 
' what  had  been  already  done.  He  had  no  ob- 
j jection  to  Mr.  Barry  making  a report  of  what 
i it  was  he  intended  to  do,  and  when  the  House 
t should  possess  that  report  he  would  then  call 
i upon  the  commissioners  to  keep  him  to  it. 


No  one  could  at  present  say  when  the  new 
house  would  be  finished.  There  never  was  a 
building  which  had  been  proceeded  with  in 
such  an  extraordinary  manner  as  that  in  which 
this  building  had  been.  He  ventured  to  say 
that  after  the  whnle  money  should  have  been 
expended  the  building  itself  would  not  be  fit 
for  any  one  object  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed.  Look  around  in  every  direction, 
and  see  the  state  of  the  building.  Go  to  the 
hall,  which  was  expected  to  be  finished  two 
years  ago,  and  look  a:  it.  And  then,  look  at 
the  assembly-room.  He  was  anxious  to  have 
a report  of  what  remained  to  be  done,  and 
what  would  be  the  expense  of  doing  it. 

Sir  D.  L.  Evans  could  not  agree  with  the 
motion,  because  it  would  be  giving  a sanction 
to  some  of  the  absurdities  of  which  the  hon. 
baronet  had  spoken.  He  doubted  whether 
there  should  be  a statement  from  the  architect 
at  all.  Commissioners  having  been  appointed, 
it  was  impossible  the  House  could  recognise 
any  other  party.  He  hoped  the  hon.  member 
for  Lancaster  (Mr.  Greene)  would  be  able  to  , 
make  some  statement  as  to  the  present  position 
in  which  this  matter  stood.  What  with  the  I 
building  up  and  pulling  down,  there  would  be 
no  end  of  expense.  It  would  be  better  to  vote 
an  adequate  sum  for  the  completion  of  the 
building  at  once,  and  to  fix  a time — say  two  or  , 
three  years — within  which  it  must  be  finished. 

Mr.  Greene  said  that  certain  alterations  had  i 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  appointed  last 
year,  and  these  alterations  had  been  effected  j 
in  a satisfactory  manner.  Members  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  , 
relative  to  the  new  House,  and  the  parts  of  the 
building  immediately  connected  with  it,  before  j 
the  close  of  the  present  session,  for  it  was  in- 
tended to  have  some  morning  sittings  in  the 
new  chamber.  If  the  result  of  the  trial  should 
be  satisfactory,  the  commissioners  would  be 
able  to  direct  the  removal  of  the  present  House  , 
of  Commons  and  the  temporary  buildings  con- 
nected with  it.,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  West- 
minster Hall,  which  were  not  only  unsightly, 
but  dangerous  to  the  whole  pile. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  IN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE, UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

Sir  James  Graham  presided  on  Satur-  ( 
day,  the  5th  inst.,  at  University  College  on 
the  occasion  of  awarding  the  premiums  to  the 
successful  students  who  had  attended  the 
several  classes  in  arts  at  the  examinations  held  ( 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  session  of  1850-51, 
and  which  took  place  in  June  last. 

Professor  Donaldson,  before  he  proceeded  to  ! 
announce  the  successful  competitors  in  architec- 
ture, said  he  considered  it  an  act  of  justice  to  | 
allude  to  a circumstance  which  had  been  highly 
honourable  to  his  classes.  In  following  out  his 
usual  system  of  visiting  some  of  the  buildings 
of  the  metropolis,  he  had,  during  the  session, 
accompanied  his  classes  to  the  British  Museum, 
St.  Paul’s,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the ; 
building  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  Hyde  Park, 
explaining  the  several  remarkable  points  of , 
design  and  construction  in  the  three  last 
buildings,  and  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  anti- 
quities in  the  first.  He  had  required  the! 
classes  to  draw  up  reports  of  the  visits  to  St. , 
Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  promised 
to  give  to  the  best  a testimony  of  approval 
from  himself.  He  had  been  surprised  by  the 
copiousness,  accuracy,  and  intelligence  of 
several  which  had  in  consequence  been  sent 
in,  and  he  had  awarded  a book  to  Mr.  Leg g 
for  his  report  on  St.  Paul’s,  and  to  Mr.  Brod- 
ribb  for  his  on  Westminster  Abbey.  And  he 
had  been  so  much  satisfied  by  reports  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Hayward  on  both  these  buildings, 
that,  although  second  in  merit,  he  had  felt 
himself  bound  to  give  him  a third  premium  in 
addition  to  the  two  he  had  originally  promised  j 
for  the  first. 

The  prizes  were  then  awarded  as  follow  : — 

First  Year’s  Class.— Prizes  and  First  Certifi-  y 
cate  of  Honour  for  Fine  Art  and  Construction 
to  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Dobson,  of  Newcastle.  ; 
Certificates  of  Honour  in  Fine  Art.— 2nd,  j 
Alfred  L.  Smith,  of  London ; 3rd,  Thomas  R.  | 


Smith,  of  Brompton;  4th,  Herbert  Winstanlex* 
of  London.  Certificates  of  Honour  in  Con- 
struction.—2nd,  Alfred  L.  Smith;  3rd,  Chas. 
Hayward,  of  London. 

Second  Year’s  Class.  — Prizes  and  First 
Certificates  of  Honour  for  Fine  Art  and  Con- 
struction, H.  S.  Legg,  of  Queen-square,  Lon- 
don. Certificates  of  Honour  in  Fine  Art. — 
2nd,  Francis  Gomperlz,  of  Pimlico;  3rd, 
William  Henry  Nash,  of  Royston,  Cambridge- 
shire; 4th,  Uriah  B.  Brodribb,  of  War- 
minster, Wilts.  Certificates  of  Honour  in 
Construction.  — 2nd,  Uriah  B.  Brodribb; 
3rd,  Francis  Gomperlz;  4th,  H.  J.  Mawley, 
of  London. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTIC AL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Egypt:  Excavations. — M. Mariette  has  under- 
taken extensive  excavations  near  the  pyramid 
of  Saccara.  It  is  the  Serapion  which  M. 
Mariette  wishes  to  elucidate.  Strabo  speaks 
of  it,  and  of  a row  of  150  sphinxes,  which  were 
half  buried  in  sand,  even  in  his  time.  It 
seems,  however,  that  hitherto  only  relics  of  the 
Roman  period  had  been  found,  as  the  sculp- 
tures are  of  very  brittle  stone:  amongst  others, 
an  imitation  of  the  architectonic  lion  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Capitol  has  been  found,  a bust 
of  Plato,  boys  riding  on  peacocks,  &c.  On  the 
walls  of  dried  bricks  some  basso-relievos  were 
found,  which  have  been  sent  to  Paris.  This 
Roman  work,  however,  rests  on  a most  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  Egyptian  structure, 
made  of  solid  rock.  M.  Mariette  seeks  after 
the  tombs  of  the  Apis,  but  some  antiquaries 
doubt  whether  the  Serapion  stands  in  any 
relation  with  those  animal  divinities  of  ancient 
Egypt.  We  may  state  here  an  opinion  lately 
brought  forth  by  Roth,  in  his  “ System  of  the 
Egyptian  Religion” — that  the  pyramids  are 
monuments  of  an  important  religious  (social) 
catastrophe,  which  took  place  at  the  time  of 
their  erection. 

Berlin  : The  Great  Cartoons. — The  Belgian 
Academy  of  Arts  have  despatched  an  especial 
messenger  to  Peter  Cornelius,  with  the  request 
that  he  exhibit  his  cartoons  for  the  Campo 
Santo,  Berlin,  at  the  forthcoming  art-show  of 
all  nations  at  Brussels.  The  Academy  espe- 
cially urged  the  great  influence  these  designs 
would  exercise  on  the  art-culture  of  the  large 
number  of  spectators  expected  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  master,  however,  hesitates  trusting 
the  works  of  ten  years’  labour  to  the  chances 
of  such  a transfer.  These  cartoons  fill  already 
the  spaces  of  two  large  saloons,  and  will  yet 
require  the  whole  life- exertion  of  the  sublime 
artist.  The  German  press  states  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  it  was  these  cartoons  which  induced 
Cornelius  to  forego  the  liberal  offer  of  the 
British  Government  relating  to  the  decoration 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  sake 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the  land 
of  his  birth. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

A public  meeting  of  subscribers  was  held 
July  4,  at  Lyons’-inn  Hall,  Mr.  E.  Nash  in 
the  chair,  when  the  committee  brought  up  a 
report,  showing  the  reasons  why  they  had  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a place  of  exhibition. 
Even  if  they  had  succeeded  at  a reasonable 
cost,  they  feared  the  exhibition  would  have 
been  swamped  by  the  excitement  of  the  time. 
About  80/.  have  been  promised. 

“ Under  all  the  above  circumstances  the 
committee  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  donations  promised  for  this  year  should 
be  carried  on,  and  stand  for  1851-52,  and  they 
doubt  not  but  that  on  the  next  occasion  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a proper 
place,  and  at  the  best  time — and  no  doubt  the 
lapse  of  this  year  will  tend  to  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  extent  of  that  exhibition— irre- 
spective of  the  ample  time  there  will  be  for 
preparation.” 

Resolutions  were  passed  soliciting  donors 
to  allow  their  subscriptions  to  be  applied  for 
an  exhibition  next  year,  as  suggested  in  the 
report,  and  recommending  the  donors  to  be- 
come annual  subscribers.  Mr.  Little,  Mr.  W. 
F.  Laxton,  Mr.  H.  T.  Braith waite,  Mr.  H.  i. 
Stevens,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 
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IMPERIAL  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS, 
ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  following  translated  portion  of  the 
report  by  M.  Von  Klenze  may  be  of  use  for 
the  better  understanding  of  our  illustrations  of 
this  structure.* 

“ As  the  yards  are  larger  than  the  contigu- 
ous streets,  I preferred  lighting  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  building  through  the  former,  and 
to  place  on  the  street-front  niches  instead  of 
windows,  in  which  stand  statues  representing 
great  artists  of  every  branch. 

Above  the  windows  of  the  first  floor,  which 
are  divided  by  hermes  of  grey  polished  granite 
in  two  parts,  there  are  ornaments  in  basso- 

* See  page  314,  ante. 


relievo,  which  represent  alternately  symbols 
of  the  different  art-branches  and  genius  of 
glory.  There  also  are  placed  on  granite  con- 
soles statues  of  great  artists. 

On  both  sides  rise  pavilions,  with  which 
begin  the  side  facades.  The  lower  socle  of 
the  building  is  of  reddish  Finland  granite, 
resembling  sienite,  and  the  whole  fa£ade  of 
the  yellowish  stone  of  Ilabsal,  in  Curland,  or 
of  a similar  colour. 

The  caryatides  and  hermes  between  the 
windows  are  made  of  grey  polished  granite, 
and  of  a quite  similar  colour  are  all  the 
statues,  relievos,  and  ornaments,  being  first 
made  of  copper  by  galvanoplastic  process,  and 
then  covered  in  a similar  way  with  a solution 
of  zinc,  which  imparts  to  them  a warm,  serious 


tint,  well  harmonizing  with  the  tone  of  the 
granite  works. 

The  railings  of  the  balcony  and  the  roof,  as 
well  as  the  sashes  of  the  windows  and  the 
doors,  are  made  of  green  bronze  or  bronzed  in 
that  colour.” 

Our  interior  view,  engraved  from  Mons. 
Klenze’s  work,  represents  the  Hall  for  Medals 
and  Coins.  In  the  plan  it  will  be  observed, 
only  three  columns  are  shown ; while  in  the 
view  there  are  four. 

We  give  a plan  of  the  first-floor  : — 

A.  principal  staircase,  which  serves  as  entrance  as 
well  to  the  main  ante-room 

B,  — as  well  as  to  the  gallery  C. 

D.  Intermediate  room  ( Zwischen  Zimmer). 

K.  Saloon  for  the  pictures  of  the  Russian  school. 
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I.  Saloon  for  copying,  which  has  its  own  staircase 
of  service,  which  is  reached  through  one  of  the 
yards.  The  same  staircase  leads  to  the  second  floor, 
where  there  are  several  smaller  cabinets  for  the 
copying  of  pictures  of  smaller  dimension. 

T.  Cabinet  for  keeping  painting  utensils,  &c. 

H.  Great  gallery,  where  the  smaller  pictures  of 
the  Netherland  school  are  suspended  on  screens 
9 feet  high. 

F.  Saloon  destined  for  pictures  of  Rembrandt. 

F 2.  Cabinet  for  pictures  of  Wouvermann. 

F 4.  Gallery  of  the  French  school. 

G 1 and  G 2.  Screen ; cabinets  for  Netherland 
paintings. 

E 2.  Saloon  for  pictures  of  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyke. 

E 3,  and  G 3.  Saloon  and  cabinets  for  Italian 
school. 

E 1.  Saloon  for  Spanish  school. 

L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P.  Cabinets  of  coins  and  medals. 

SS  1 and  S 2.  Galleries  for  the  collection  of 
Cameos  and  Intaglios. 

Q Q.  Loggie  of  Raffaelle. 


I I.  Service-staircases  in  the  wing  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

T T.  Festival  gallery,  to  be  adorned  with  armour, 
vases,  and  other  art-show  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  Its  destination  is  to  serve  on 
great  court  festivals  as  a communication  between 
the  Winter  Palace  and  the  Theatre  of  the  Eremitage, 
which  is  arrived  at  by  the  connecting  gallery  X X. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  would-be 
respectable  individual  who,  envying  the  appa- 
rent prosperity  of  the  swell-mob,  should,  in  a 
fit  of  moral  insanity,  fling  common  honesty 
to  the  winds  and  resort  to  picking  pockets  ? 

Much  the  same,  I opine,  as  of  him  who,  in 
his  admiration  of  the  “ professional  etiquette 
despising  class,  in  architecture,  should  himself 
determine  no  longer  to  have  regard  for  justice; 
thus  deliberately  “ pinning  his  bad  faith  to 


other  men’s  sleeves.”  Those  members  of  the 
profession,  however,  who  are  actuated  by  the 
laudable  desire  to  reform  the  evils  of  architec- 
tural competitions  have  not  only  to  contend 
with  this  species  of  argument,  but  with  that 
which  urges  an  objection  to  the  very  principle 
of  competition,  under  any  conditions. 

Now,  with  the  former  class  of  objectors,  re- 
monstrance is  useless;  but,  in  respeet  of  the 
latter,  I would  submit  the  fact  that  amongst 
those  engaged  in  the  present  movement,  set  on 
foot  by  the  Architectural  Association,  there  are 
several  individuals  who  are  entirely  averse  to  the 
competing  system,*  but  to  whom  such  appears 

* This  was  proved,  in  some  measure,  by  the  support 
given  to  Mr.  Hall's  motion  at  the  public  meeting  ou  the 
Sthinst.  See  The  Builder,  No.  -136.  The  motion  was 
lost,  it  is  true,  but  there  were  those  who  would  have  beeD 
glad  to  have  seen  it  carried,  besides  the  mover  amr 
seconder. 
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to  be  a necessity  of  the  times ; and  they  conceive 
that  the  surest  and  most  expeditious  mode  of 
attaining  to  that  state  in  which  it  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with  is  not,  as  some  would  urge,  to 
render  the  system  as  bad  as  possible,  but  to 
place  it  on  the  most  just  and  honourable  basis. 
As  long  as  the  evils  appear  to  be  m the  mis 
application  of  the  principle,  and  not  in  the 
principle  itself,  men  will  never  cease  to  hope 
for  the  imaginary  good  derivable  from  a more 
improved  application ; but  when  it  shall  he 
made  to  appear  lhat,  even  under  the  wisest  and 
most  equitable  arrangement,  there  still  remains 
a considerable  amount  of  evil  in  the  very 
system  itself,  thence  will  date  its  downfal  and 
the  substitution  of  more  enlightened  views, 
tending  to  the  development  of  that  sole  anti- 
dote to  the  lamentable  evils  resulting  from 
competitive  trickeries— co-operation.  A cer- 
tain class  of  philanthropists  exists,  desiring 
the  abrogation  of  capital  punishments ; but 
surely,  it  one  amongst  that  class  refused  to 
lend  his  aid  to  a more  decent  and  orderly 
mode  of  conducting  such  punishments,  he 
would  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  ex- 
treme folly  and  inconsistency.  Whilst  object- 
ing myself,  for  instance,  to  the  principle  of 
competition,  I have  given  my  humble  assist- 
ance, and  will  continue  to  give  it,  to  the 
attempt  to  ameliorate  some  of  the  avoidable 
evils  of  the  system. 

And  to  those  gentlemen  who  object  to  follow  , 
the  same  reasonable  course,  I should  just  like  j 
to  put  this  question  — Will  any  of  you  set  on  ! 
foot  an  Anti- Competition  League? 

If  you  will,  I promise  you  half  a score  of 
adherents  to  begin  with. 

Frank  Oliver. 

Were  “ C.  C.  C.”  to  expose  those  men  “of 
high  repute(?)  who  will  hesitate  at  nothing  to 
secure  new  connections,  and  declare  that  they 
despise  professional  etiquette,”  he  would 
benefit  the  profession  at  large,  and  bring  far 
more  credit  on  himself  than  by  “ following 
their  example,  and  persuading  his  friends  to 
do  likewise.” 

I hope  there  will  be  found  sufficient  honour 
and  probity  of  character  amongst  the  sup- 
porters of  the  movement  to  shame  such  men 
into  propriety  and  gentlemanly  conduct,  for 
such  I read  to  be  the  meaning  of  “ professional 
etiquette.” 

It  would  be  useless  here  to  enter  into  detail 
as  to  the  particular  points  to  be  touched  upon 
in  the  code.  They  must  undoubtedly  be  well 
and  carefully  prepared,  and  explain  to  com- 
mittees clearly  and  distinctly  what  architects, 
for  the  sake  of  justice  and  honesty  require,  as 
well  as  point  out  how  the  end  may  be  best 
attained.  Past  experience  is  the  ground  to 
work  upon,  and,  as  was  aptly  remarked  at  the 
meeting,  the  opinion  of  fifty  good  men  will 
have  great  weight  with  respectable  com- ! 
mittees.  When  they  hold  back,  the  black 
sheep  may  be  easily  counted.  If  unfortu- 
nately the  means  adopted  fail,  either  from 
want  of  unanimity  amongst  architects  them- 
selves, or  from  want  of  discernment  between 
right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice  on  the 
part  of  committees,  then  indeed  will  there  be 
cause  for  despondency,  for  every  argument 
which  can  tell  against  the  present  attempt  falls 
with  double  force  against  any  attempt  totally 
to  suppress  the  system. 

The  writer  of  this  is  firmly  of  opinion,  that 
though  amendment  will  be  slowand  long  delayed, 
and  on  account  of  the  factious  opposition  of  the 
despisers  of  professional  etiquette,  and  perhaps 
a few  of  the  would-be  architects,  men  of  no 
knowledge,  theoretical  or  practical,  in  the  end 
far  from  perfect,  yet  that  notwithstanding,  the 
attempt  is  well  worthy  of  support,  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  beneficial  results. 

Cases  are  not  now  infrequent  of  tolerably 
well  and  fairly  managed  competitions.  The 
mismanagement  is  oftener  the  consequence  of 
ignorance  than  the  result  of  bad  feeling.  Let 
architects  only  point  out  the  right  path,  and 
lay  before  committees  a clear  and  distinct 
course,  or  choice  of  courses,  for  their  adop- 
tion, and  I venture  to  assert  few  committees  will 
turn  a deaf  ear.  J.  H.  H. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Brighton. — The  contract  for  the  erection  of 
two  chapels  in  the  new  cemetery  at  Brighton 
is  taken  by  Mr.  John  Fabian,  builder,  Brigh- 
ton. The  works  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 

Gravesend.  — A church  is  being  erected 
amongst  the  numerous  villas  springing  up  at 
Rosherville,  Northfleet.  The  edifice  adjoins 
the  Dover-road.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
H.  and  E.  Rose.  The  erection  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel,  vestry,  and  tower  at 
west  end,  with  lofty  spires.  The  roof  is  of 
timber,  supported  by  clustered  pillars  of  Caen 
stone.  The  walls  are  of  Kentish  ragstone, 
with  freestone  quoins  and  dressings. 

JJsk. — Tenders  for  gas-works  for  this  town 
were  opened  on  Monday  week.  The  Neath 
Abbey  Company’s  tender  for  the  iron-work 
was  accepted,  and  that  of  Mr.  Joshua  Daniels, 
of  Crickhowell,  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings. Mr.  Williams,  Aberdare ; Mr.  Williams, 
Brynmawr  ; Messrs.  Rogers  and  Home, 
Bristol;  Mr.  Milway,  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Abbotts,  Bristol,  &c.,  also  sent  in  tenders. 

Macclesfield. — The  building  committee  of 
the  Macclesfield  Mechanics’  Institution  have 
been  enlarging  the  building,  toform  the  School 
of  Design  for  the  town. 

Moxley,  Bi/ston. — The  church  and  church 


temporary  character  : it  will  be  a memorial 
hereafter  of  their  wisdom  or  their  folly,  and, 
therefore,  in  selecting  a plan,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  ‘the  cheapest  may  not  prove  to 
be  the  best,’  and  although  the  outlay  should 
eventually  be  greater  than  was  anticipated, 
real  utility  must  not  be  jeopardized  by  any 
false  idea  of  economy.” 


PASSAGE  OF  WATER  THROUGH  PIPES. 

Will  your  correspondent,  who  gives  a rule 
at  page  400,  favour  me  with  a little  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject  ? He  says  : — 
“ Multiply  the  area  of  the  pipe  by  the  square 
root  of  the  head  of  water,  and  that  product  by 
1 1 1 7 ' 2 5 for  the  theoretical  quantity,”  &c.  Now 
this  seems  to  me  rather  ambiguous.  In  the 
first  place,  is  it  the  area  in  inches  he  means, 
whatever  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  may  be? 
Secondly,  does  he  mean  the  square  . root  of  the 
superficial  area  in  feet  or  of  the  cubical  con- 
tents?* And  would  not  the  rate  of  flow  be  less 
or  more  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
superficial  area  covered  by  a given  quantity  of 
water?  Student. 


Multiply  the  area  of  pipe  in  inches.  Take 
the  square  root  of  the  vertical  height  or  head 
of  water  in  feet  above  the  point  of  its  discharge. 

, The  friction  in  small  pipes  is  proportionally 
yard  of  All  Saints,  Moxley,  were  consecrated  1 greater  than  in  larger  ones ; but  this  is  not 
on  Friday  in  last  week.  The  church,  which  j generally  regarded  in  practice.  The  quantities 
adjoins  the  road  to  Wednesbury,  is  in  the  of  water  discharged  in  a given  time,  from 
Early  English  style,  and  capable  of  accommo-  ^ diff?rent  sized  pipes,  the  head  of  water  being 
dating  635  persons,  466  free.  The  cost  of  the  the  same,  are  to  each  other  nearly  as  the  area 
building,  &e.,  will  exceed  3,000/.,  of  which  of  the  outlets.  H. 

400/.  still  remain  as  a debt  on  the  edifice.  J - _ 

The  architect  was  Mr.  Horton,  and  the  builder  _ » TT  wv  v tattixt^o 

Mr.  Iieighway.  j RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Liverpool.  — The  metal  roof  of  the  new]  The  increase  in  the  receipts  for  the  week 
military  church,  in  course  of  erectijn  at  the  before  last  upon  the  London  and  North-  Western 
new  barracks,  fell  on  Friday  in  last  week,  owing  j over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
to  neglect  of  the  workmen  in  not  having  year,  was  no  less  than  13,034/.  viz.  1 1,626/.  in 
properly  adjusted  some  of  the  bolts.  The  loss  is  i ‘he  passengers,  parcels,  &c.,  and  1,408/.  in  the 

estimated  at  100/. The  extensive  premises  . merchandise  and  cattle.  I he  receipts  last  week 

lately  occupied  by  the  gas  company  in  Dale-  j were  58,355/. : in  the  previous  year  they  were 
street,  together  with  six  shops  in  Dale-street,  *5,321/.  The  Great  Western  shows  an  increase 
and  about  the  same  number  in  Hatton-garden  , 3 570/.;  the  South-Eastern,  4,520/.;  the 

and  Cheapside,  were  offered  for  sale  by  auction  ; South-  Western,  2,800/.;  and  the  London, 
end  of  last  week  by  Mr.  Winstanley.  The  i Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  1,100/.  all 
property  has  a frontage  to  Dale-street  of  164  i*1  the  same  week.  I he  increase  in  the 
feet,  to  Hatton-garden  of  295  feet,  to  Cheap-  1 Great  Northern  traffic  over  the  receipts 
side  of  111  feet,  extends  at  the  back  from  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1850,  was 
Hatton-garden  to  Cheapside,  in  an  irregular  . 8,907/-  Last  year  the  receipts  for  the  week 
line,  306  feet,  contains  an  area  of  6,6l7  super-  uPon  143  miles  of  railway  were  3,313/.;  this 
ficial  square  yards,  and  is  freehold.  The  shops  | )’ear  the  Wfek’s  traffic  has  been  12,220/.  The 
produce,  it  was  stated,  an  annual  rental  of  £ross  amount  of  railway  traffic  in  the  United 
430/.  An  offer  was  made  for  the  entire  lot  : Kingdom,  from  1st  Jan.  to  14th  June  inclu- 
(buildings  included)  of  2/.  per  square  yard,  or  sive,  publiahedweekly,  amounted  to5.946,100Z. 
total  13,234/.  No  second  bid  was  made ; and  corresponding  period  of  1850,  5,291,949/. 
Mr.  Winstanley  said  that  the  offer  was  so  corresponding  period  of  1849,  4,664,012/.. 
much  below  the  real  value  of  the  property  that  a°d  1348,  4,136,837/.  It  is  expected  that  the 
he  should  at  once  withdraw  the  sale.  reports  of  the  meetings  will  be  good.  Ihere 

Manchester.  — “ The  subscriptions  to  the  is  an  expectation  that  the  South-Western  will 
Manchester  Free  Library  and  Museum,”  says  Pay  50a-  Per  cent-  for  thls  half-year ; the  Great 
the  Manchester  Spectator,  “now  reach  over  j Northern,  1^  per  cent. ; the  Great  Western,  2*; 
9,000/.  Large  as  is  the  sum,  however,  it  falls  , ar,d  the  London  and  North-Western,  2%.  A 
short  of  the  requirements  of  the  committee  by  j correspondent  of  Hcrepath  s expresses  an  opi- 
some thing  like  2,000/.  The  operative  classes  ' n!0n  that  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  will 
— largely  interested  in  the  scheme  — were  I Pa7  3^s-  tor  the  half-year,  leaving  a balance  of 
thought  capable,  by  union  of  effort,  to  raise  j 21,147/.  Under  the  head  of  “ Reduction 
1,000/.  of  the  11,000/.  needed.  About  one-  , and  Re-adjustment  of  Railway  Fares,”  the 
third  of  their  contribution  has  been  received  j Bradford  Observer 'says,  “ Between  Derby  and 
from  them;  and  as  the  large  majority  of  the  ! Leeds,  Derby  and  Birmingham,  Derby  and 
lists  have  not  yet  been  returned,  we  hope  that,  ] Leicester,  and  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  an 
by  the  opening,  their  entire  money  contribu-  , experimental  reduction  of  rates  took  place  on 
lion  will  show  that  their  zeal  and  abilities  in  , lst  instant.  What,  however,  pleases  us 
this  cause  have  not  been  overrated.  One  fur-  , ™ost  is  “ie.  issuing  of  third-class  day 
ther  effort  by  all  classes  of  the  community  will  tickets  ; a privilege  hitherto  withheld  from 
achieve  the  desired  effect.”  ' precisely  that  class  of  persons  most  need- 

Stockport—  We  are  glad  to  see  that  im-  inf?  il-  The  millionnaire  or  landed  proprietor, 
provements  and  arrangement  based  on  the  travelling  in  the  cushioned  compartments  of  a 
project  of  a public  park  for  Stockport  are  1 f firftt-p1asR  ’ fl11owp'1  n r^nr,,nn  ,f  hft  wishfta 


being  carried  out,  such  as  the  widening  of 
roads  at  the  intended  entrance,  covering 
ditches  near  it,  &c. 

Doncaster. — The  town  council  have  resolved 
to  offer  a premium  of  100/.  for  the  best  plan 
for  supplying  the  town  with  water.  They  have 
also  decided  on  calling  in  the  aid  of  a civil  en  - 
gineer (Mr.  James  Alexander,  of  Doncaster), 
in  awarding  the  prize,  and  as  a consulting 
engineer  generally  as  to  the  projected  works. 
The  local  Gazette  reminds  the  council  that 


first-class,’  is  allowed  a reduction  if  he  wishes 
to  return  the  same  day.  The  substantial 
tradesman  who  goes  ‘ second,’  also  gets  some- 
thing back  again  in  purchasing  a ‘return.’ 
But  the  artisan,  the  labourer,  the  poor  clerk, 
the  half-starved  sempstress,  the  distressed 
widow,  and  the  thousand  other  objects  of  pity 
and  charity,  who  are  compelled  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  ‘ third,’  are  refused  the  slightest 
consideration.  Why  should  discounts  and 
deductions  be  for  the  rich  only?  Why  should 


‘ the  work  now  to  be  done  is  not  one  of  a of  water. 


H."  means  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  the  head 
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not  the  poor  man’s  pocket  be  treated  as  merci- 
fully as  the  rich  man’s  purse  ? We  think  the 
issue  of  third-class  day  tickets  a very  graceful 
and  praiseworthy  act  on  the  part  of  the  Mid- 
land. It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  persons  who 
could  afford  to  travel  first  or  second  class  often 
go  by  the  third,  but  humanity  forbids  that  this 
should  involve  in  an  indiscriminate  deed  of  in- 
justice the  entire  multitude  of  poor  creatures 
who  must  of  necessity  ‘take  the  lowest  place,’ 
and,  indeed,  can  hardly  scrape  together  the 

means  for  that.” Great  doubt,  says  the 

Morning  Herald,  has  been  expressed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  stated  performances  of  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton’s  six-feet  driving-wheel  engines  at  work 
upon  the  South-Eastern  Railway.  Many  prac- 
tical engineers  even  deny  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  73  miles  an  hour  with  an  engine 
having  only  six-feet  driving-wheels.  With  us, 
the  speed  of  the  engine,  with  a train  of  eight 
carriages,  weighing  44  tons,  does  not  admit  of 
question,  because,  on  Wednesday  week,  we 
timed  the  speed  over  every  quarter  of  a mile 
of  the  distance  between  Reigate  and  Ton- 
bridge,  viz.,  twenty  miles,  with  a train  of  eight 
carriages,  and  from  what  we  saw  of  the  work-  1 
ing  of  the  engine,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  with  six,  or  say  four  carriages,  she  would 

reach  a speed  of  eighty  miles  per  hour. j 

A serious  locomotive  explosion  took  place  at  I 
Liverpool,'  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  | 
engine  was  a goods  locomotive,  and  the  fire- 
man was  killed,  and  the  engineer  seriously  in- 
jured. Such  accidents  but  rarely  occur ; but  j 
it  so  happened,  not  long  since,  that  two  or  1 
three  followed  close  on  each  other : we  trust 

this  will  be  a warning  in  time. On  Friday  j 

week  a brick  bridge,  crossing  the  Bucking-  j 
hamshire  Railway,  over  a cutting  60  to  70  feet  j 
deep,  at  Binile  Hill,  near  to  Buckingham,  fell  i 
on  the  line,  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the 
down  luggage  train.  We  learn  that  a number 
of  inspectors  go  over  the  line  early  every  day, 
and  that  on  the  inspector  reaching  this  bridge 
on  the  morning  in  question  he  saw  its  dan- 
gerous state : bricks  were  falling  from  the 
arches,  and  the  parapet  was  oscillating  in  a 
way  which  showed  that  it  must  fall.  For  an 
hour  or  two  this  dropping  and  swaying  con- 
tinued. The  engineer,  Mr.  J.  Dockray, 
at  last  determined  to  have  a charge  of  gun- 
powder put  into  it,  to  blow  it  down ; but  the  i 

whole  came  down  with  a tremendous  crash. i 

A local  paper  describes  the  ruins  as  apparently  | 
“ little  better  than  rubble  brick-work,”  and 
adds — “ We  are  not  aware  that  this  bridge  had 
given  any  previous  intimation  of  its  unsound 
state  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  it, 
but  we  understand  that  some  ladies  who  were 
upon  it  when  the  up -luggage  train  passed  on 
the  previous  evening,  felt  it  shake  under  them. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  700/.  or  800/. 
to  repair  the  bridge.  The  question  naturally 
arises  : if  this  bridge,  giving  no  previous  in- 
timation ol  its  unsoundness,  and  constructed 
at  the  same  time  that  numerous  other  bridges 
(both  under  and  over  the  line)  were  built,  has 
thus  suddenly  fallen,  what  is  the  guarantee 
that  others  may  not  fall  in  a similar  manner  ? 
If  there  be  any  special  reason  why  this  bridge  i 
should  fall  rather  than  any  of  the  others,  that 
reason  ought  at  once  to  be  made  public.  The 
only  way  thoroughly  to  satisfy  them  of  the  . 
safety  of  the  line,  is  for  the  directors  to  obtain 
the  services  of  two  or  three  competent  en- 
gineers, known  to  the  public,  but  entirely  un-  j 
connected  with  the  London  and  North-Western  | 
Company,  to  make  a survey  of  every  bridge, ; 
both  under  and  over  the  line,  and  that  without  | 

delay.” The  railway  station  now  being  i 

erected  at  Holyhead  is  progressing  with  j 
despatch.  The  Royal  Hotel,  close  to  the 
station,  has  been  taken  possession  of.  It  is 
intended  for  refreshment-rooms. 


St.  George’s  Hospital. — The  smart  ap- ; 
pearance  of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde-  j 
park-corner,  has  led  a correspondent  to  ask  j 
how  the  external  colouring  was  done.  On 
inquiry  we  find  the  material  used  is  a patent 
wash,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  J ohns  and  Co.  j 
Should  it  prove  permanent,  as  the  colour  of  it 
is  even  and  good,  it  will  supply  what  has  long  j 
been  a desideratum. 


IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING INTELLIGENCE. 

A new  flax  manufactory  is  being  erected  at 
Kildinan.  The  mill  consists  of  a double 
building,  two  stories  in  front,  and  one  in  the 
rear  : it  is  built  of  stone.  The  lower  portion 
is  used  as  a seeding-room,  and  the  upper  as  a 
store-room  for  6eed  and  prepared  flax.  The 
rear  building  is  appropriated  to  vats  for  steep- 
ing, six  of  which  are  in  full  operation,  and 
three  more  of  larger  size  in  progress  of  con- 
struction. There  are  several  sheds  and  out- 
offices  for  drying  the  fibre  after  steeping.  Be- 
sides the  sheds  already  erected,  there  are  a 
number  of  others  in  progress.  The  machinery 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  M'Adam,  of  Bel- 
fast. The  vats  in  operation  are  capable  of  | 
steeping  from  14cwt.  to  16  cwt. of  straw  each,  or  j 
about  five  tons  in  the  whole.  The  intended  ! 
vats  will  steep  about  eight  tons.  Mr.  Dargan 
erected  the  building. 

A new  county  court  house  is  contemplated 
to  be  erected  at  Ennis. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  Balrothery  Union, 1 
intend  making  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
present  workhouse ; the  works  to  be  executed 
in  conformity  with  the  drawings  furnished  by  I 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners’  architect. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  will  be  j 
opened  to  Galway  for  public  traffic  on  the  1st' 
August.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  has  expressed  j 
bis  willingness  to  attend,  ar.d  the  directors 
contemplate  inviting  her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert.  The  works  are  progressing  rapidly  I 
towards  completion  : the  stations,  which  aie  all 
being  erected  by  Messrs.  Cockburn  and  Son,  ! 
builders,  of  Dublin,  are  in  a forward  state. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  to  be  j 
erected  at  Limerick:  the  site  which  it  is  to  j 
occupy  is  the  corner  of  Charlotte’s-quay  and 
Bank-place : the  necessary  funds  are  being 
raised  by  subscription. 

The  corporation  of  Cork  have  determined 
upon  the  erection  of  a new  mansion-house, 
upon  which  the  sum  of  5,000/.  is  to  be  ex-  i 
pended.  Sir  Augustus  Warren’s  ground  on 
Sullivan’s-quay  has  been  selected  for  the  pur-  j 
pose.  A new  bridge  is  also  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  2,000/. 

The  Midland  Grjat  Western  Railway  Com-  . 
pany  are  erecting  a large  station  at  Athlone. 
The  total  length  is  180  feet.  The  ground 
floor  contains,  in  the  centre,  a booking  office  j 
30  feet  by  22  feet,  off  which  are  stone  steps  i 
(5  feet  6 inches  wide,  by  which  platform  is  ap-  I 
proached.  At  either  side  of  booking  office 
are  entrance  porches  9 feet  by  7 feet.  In  con- 
nection therewith  is  a parcel  office  18  feet  j 
9 inches  by  15  feet,  communicating  with  plat- 
form by  a staircase;  and  lamp  room  18  feet; 
6 inches  by  10  feet  9 inches.  A parlour  15, 
feet  by  13  feet  6 inches  ; and  kitchen  15  feet ! 
by  12  feet,  with  stove,  &c.  having  separate  | 
entrance  thereto,  are  provided.  The  remainder 
of  this  story  is  appropriated  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  station  master.  On  the  first 
floor,  which  is  level  with  platform,  is  a first 
and  second  class  waiting-room  over  booking- 
office;  a bar  15  feet  by  8 feet  6 inches;  a 
third  class  waiting-room  over  kitchen  under- 
neath ; females’  private  room,  with  water- 
closet  adjoining,  and  two  bed-rooms  for 
station  master;  also  urinals  for  passengers. 
The  plan  also  provides,  on  this  story,  a ladies’ 
room,  same  size  as  parcel  office,  and  ante-room 
with  water-closet.  In  the  centre  is  a shed  of 
corrugated  galvanised  iron,  resting  on  metal 
columns.  The  total  cost  of  the  building, 
which  is  being  erected  in  broken  jointed  rubble 
masonry,  with  limestone  dressing,  by  Messrs. 
Cockburn  and  Son,  of  Dublin,  will  be  nearly 
3,000/.  Mr.  Mulvany  is  the  architect. 

’ The  district  lunatic  asylum  for  Limerick 
city  cost  246/.;  for  Limerick  county,  788/.; 
Clare,  594/.;  Kerry,  502/. 

The  directors  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Junction  Railway  have  at  length,  after  a 
deliberation  of  four  months,  decided  upon  the  i 
contractor  for  the  viaduct  over  the  river  | 
Boyne.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Evans,  late  con- 
tractor for  the  Conway  viaduct  on  the  Chester  j 
and  Holyhead  Railway,  has  been  accepted. 
The  decision  has  given  great  dissatisfaction  to 
Irish  firms,  whose  proposals  were  equally  dis- 


regarded, as  in  the  case  of  the  Dodder  viaduct, 
lately  disposed  of  by  the  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town Railway  Company  to  an  English  con- 
tractor. 


BUILDERS’  CHARGES  FOR  DRAWINGS. 
Rees  v.  Clarke. 

At  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court,  on  the 
28th  ultimo,  an  action  was  brought  by  the 
plaintiff,  a builder,  to  recover  from  the  de- 
fendant, a gentleman  of  fortune,  the  sum  of 
5/.  5s.  for  work  and  labour  done. 

Plaintiff  stated  that,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1850,  he  was  employed  by  the  defend. int  to  design 
a new  plan  of  ornamental  garden-wall  and  gate  to 
enclose  his  residence,  “ Agincourt  Villa,”  Glouces- 
ter-road,  Regent’s-paik.  He  commenced  doing  so, 
and  after  two  days,  completed  a coloured  drawing  of 
his  invention,  which,  on  showing  to  defendant  aud 
Mrs.  Clarke,  was  approved  of ; but  on  taking  it  to 
Mr.  Pennethorne,  the  office  of  Woods’  Surveyor,  it 
was  ohjected  to,  and,  of  course,  in  consequence, 
could  not  be  erected.  He  then  drew  another  plan, 
on  which,  all  parties  agreeing  in,  he  contracted  with 
the  defendant  to  build  the  wall  and  do  some  ex- 
terior repairs  to  the  villa  and  outhouses  for  89/.  5s., 
which,  on  his  sending  in  his  bill,  was  paid.  He  sub- 
sequently did  some  repairs  inside  the  premises,  for 
which  he  sent  in  another  bill,  aud  the  aggregate 
amount  he  was  paid  by  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  work, 
was  111/.  3s. 

By  Mr.  Philpotts. — In  neither  of  the  bills  he 
sent  in  had  he  mentioned  the  amount  he  now  sought 
to  obtain,  and  which  was  for  making  the  survey,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  drawing  the  plan  which  was 
notcarried  out.  Onthereturn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke 
from  Paris  in  November  last,  the  lady  found  fault 
with  the  work  that  had  been  done,  but  not  that  the 
water  came  into  the  house.  He  was  sent  for  by  de- 
fendant one  night  shortly  after,  between  nine  and 
ten  o’clock,  and  told  that  a chandelier,  which  had 
been  taken  from  a hock,  in  the  drawing-room  ceil- 
ing, by  his  workmen,  had  been  by  them  so  badly 
refixed,  that  it  had  fallen  down  nearly  upon  the  head 
of  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  been  smashed  almost  to  atoms. 
Mrs.  Clarke  did  say  she  would  make  him  pay  for 
it.  It  was  after  that  he,  for  the  first  time,  sent  in 
his  bill  for  the  51,  5s.  now  claimed. 

Mr.  Philpotts  submitted  to  the  judge  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover,  nor  was  it  till 
after  being  told  he  should  pay  for  the  chandelier 
that  he  thought  of  doing  so.  Besides,  there  was  no 
law  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  to  make  such  a 
charge  was  not  recognised  by  the  trade,  as  he  had 
witnesses  to  prove. 

Mr.  Taylor,  a builder  of  forty  years’  practice, 
and  another  gentleman,  were  called,  who  said  that 
they  had  been  concerned  in  muking  surveys  and 
drawing  out  estimates  on  above  a hundred  different 
occasions,  and,  whether  approved  of  or  not,  never 
made  any  charge  for  so  doing,  and  never  heard  of 
such  a thing  (till  the  present  occasion)  having  been 
done. 

His  Honour  (Mr.  Heath)  certainly  considered 
the  making  the  charge  for  the  first  plan  an  after- 
thought of  the  plaintiff,  when  told  that  he  would 
be  expected  to  pay  for  the  chandelier ; and  no 
doubt,  if  such  a sum  had  been  due,  it  would  have 
been  charged  before  ; added  to  which,  he  saw  no 
item  in  the  bills  for  the  plans  really  adopted.  His 
decision  was,  therefore,  for  the  defendant,  whom  he 
should  order  to  be  paid  all  his  costs,  including  his 
attorney’s  fee  and  the  two  surveyors’,  by  the  plaintiff, 
forthwith. 

Mr.  Philpotts,  on  the  part  of  defendant,  said  that 
they  should  now  proceed  against  the  plaintiff  for  the 
value  of  the  chandelier. 


Mr.  Sheepshanks’s  Collection  of 
Pictures. — The  very  interesting  collection  of 
modern  paintings  made  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks, 
at  Rutland  Gate,  Ivnightsbridge,  is  well  known 
to  most  amateurs.  It  is  rich  in  works  by 
Mulready,  Leslie,  Cope,  Collins,  Redgrave, 
and  Edwin  Landseer,  and  has  some  specimens 
by  Webster,  Uwins,  and  Cooke  : here,  too, 
is  Frith’s  clever  picture  from  “ The  Good- 
natured  Man.”  On  the  9th  Mr.  H.  Cole,  with 
the  permission  of  the  owner,  issued  invitations 
to  a number  of  foreigners  and  others  now  in 
London,  and  gave  many  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  works  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  had . 

Hackney. — New  Catholic  poor  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  are  about  to  be  erected  at 
Hackney,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  John 
Young  and  Son.  The  competition  for  the 
above  was  lately  advertised  in  our  pages. 
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RUSSIAN  HOUSES. 

Among  the  various  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  houses  wood  has  the 
decided  preference,  and  if  your  correspondent 
of  last  week,  who  wishes  to  be  informed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Russians  construct 
their  dwellings,  will  consult  Dr.  Lyell’s  curious 
“ Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Archi- 
tecture in  Russia,”  he  will  probably  arrive  at 
some  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

It  is  stated  by  Storch  that  about  thirty-five 
years  ago  it  was  not  unusual  for  people  of 
good  fortune  to  build  a wooden  dwelling  for 
their  own  particular  use  adjoining  to  their 
mansions,  thus  comprising  the  difference  be- 
tween stute  and  convenience.  There  is  a very 
general  impression  existing  among  the  Russian 
nobility  that  houses  of  wood  are  more  healthy 
than  those  constructedof  brick  orstone:  itis  cer- 
tain that  they  are  warmer,  which  is  a considera- 
tion of  much  importance  in  such  a climate  as 
Russia  : they  are  likewise  of  comparatively 
small  cost;  are  speedily  erected;  and,  from  the 
simplicity  of  their  construction,  admit  of  being 
readily  altered  and  transported  from  one  place 
to  another. 

A dwelling  or  cottage  of  the  common  sort 
generally  resembles  a square,  consisting  of  a 
ground  floor  only,  with  steep  projecting  roof 
covered  with  thatch  or  shingles,  with  the  gable 
end  towards  the  street.  Wood,  as  the  prin- 
cipal material  used  in  the  erection,  is  employed 
with  much  prodigality,  calculated  to  amaze  a 
stranger  aware  of  the  comparative  economy 
with  which  timber  is  used  in  most  other  coun- 
tries. The  trunk  of  the  tree  being  barked  is 
divided  into  requisite  lengths,  which  are  laid  one 
upon  another,  morticed  together  at  the  various  ! 
angles,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  moss  and 
clay  : this  method  of  construction  is  as  much 
a matter  of  choice  as  necessity,  the  apertures- 
left  fiir  light  being  occasionally  of  glass  or 
oilerl  linen  : no  flues  are  made,  the  peasantry 
having  a great  aversion  to  chimneys. 

One-fourth  of  the  interior  is  occupied  by  an 
oven,  which  not  only  serves  to  warm  the  house 
and  to  cook  victuals,  but  the  top  serves  as  a 
sleeping-place:  if  the  family  are  too  numerous 
to  find  sleeping  accommodation,  a number  of 
boards  are  joined  together  so  as  to  form  a 
shelf,  and  then  fixed  on  a level  with  the  top  of 
the  oven,  offering  further  convenience. 

On  advancing  towards  the  south  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  timber  becomes  comparatively 
scarce,  and  its  wholesale  use  in  building  is  im- 
practicable : the  walls  of  cottages  are  then 
buiit  wiih  mud  faced  with  boards,  and  fre- 
quently the  sides  are  of  wicker  work  plastered 
over.  In  the  Ukraine,  the  village  habitations 
stand  detached  within  wattled  inclosures,  and 
the  walls  being  whitewashed,  the  villages  have, 
on  the  whole,  an  appearance  which  reminds  an 
Englishman  more  strongly  of  his  own  countiy 
than  anything  which  he  has  seen,  or  will  see, 
in  the  Russian  empire.  G.  J.  R. 


WHAT  OUR  AMERICAN  BRETHREN 
OUGHT  TO  HAVE  BEEN  DOING. 

The  American  papers  are  rather  “stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable”  at  present:  in  fact, 
they  are  filled  with  information  from  our  own 
side  the  water  about  the  all-absorbing  object 
°f  the  world’s  interest — the  International  Ex- 
hibition. 

Dr.  Smith,  an  American,  and  one  of  the  in- 
ternational jurors,  has  been  sending  a series  of 
articles  to  one  paper  on  “ The  Palace  of  Glass.” 
He  seems  to  regret  that  America  is  not  ade- 
quately represented  ; but  it  was  scarcely  rea- 
sonable to  expect  “ the  new  world,”  divided 
^y  t]jree  thousand  miles  of  ocean  from  “the 
old,  to  be  able  even  to  afford  the  immense 
expense  beyond  that  of  the  other  great  com- 
petitors. The  Doctor,  however,  thinks  that 
Connecticut  might  have  sent  a pin  machine,  a 
box  of  clocks,  a few  wooden  nutmegs  ; and 
Rhode  Island  something  else ; but  they  have 
too  many  of  them  been  caught  napping. 

There  should  have  been  lots  of  carpets  from 
Dowell ; many  more  of  those  fine  shawls  from 
Lawrence.  These  are  the  articles  that  British 
manufacturers  should  have  seen — for  seeing  is 
believing.  Mr.  Ames’s  sword  - blades  from 
Cabotville;  a lathe  turning  gun-stocks  all 


alone;  another  making  shoe-lasts  out  of  sticks 
of  wood ; a machine  cutting  and  heading 
! nails  ; a tack  machine  from  Warcham  ; another 
1 for  turning  oars  and  handspikes  ; Mr.  Bige- 
I low’s  coach  lace  weaving  loom,  from  Clinton- 
ville ; and  above  all,  Mr.  Blanchard’s  apparatus 
for  turning  marble  busts,  would  each  have  been 
centres  of  attraction,  had  they  been  put  in 
motion  here. 

Our  fire  engines,  he  thinks,  are  quite  infe- 
rior to  those  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  cities  of  the  West.  But  it  is 
a singular  fact,  he  adds,  “that  I have  notlieard 
the  cry  of  fire  for  more  than  a year.” 

His  fellow  - countrymen,  it  would  appear, 
then,  have  more  need  of  first-rate  fire  engines 
than  we  have  : yet  we  should  like  to  see  a 
little  less  necessity  even  for  such  as  we  have. 

In  speaking  of  hollow-bricks  as  “ a new 
thing  under  the  sun,”  he  adds,  — “ If  the 
Medford  and  other  brickmakers  would  put 
the  date  of  the  year  in  the  bottom  of  their 
moulds,  each  brick,  to  the  remotest  epoch  of 
history  in  the  New  World,  would  be  an  un- 
erring chronicle  of  incalculable  importance  to 
future  antiquarians.  It  will  be,  at  some  in- 
conceivably remote  period  of  time,  infinitely 
curious  to  ascertain  by  the  figures  on  a common 
brick,  which  are  more  indestructible  than  or- 
dinary stone,  aud  which  will  be  strewn  over 
the  ground  everywhere  and  buried  beneath 
the  soil,  the  phases  through  which  the  country 
has  passed,  from  its  infancy,  to  decrepitold  age;” 
— spoken  like  an  antiquarian  con  amove,  or  one 
rather  who  anticipates  the  pleasure  in  some 
new  state  of  existence  himself.  Masons’ 
marks  on  stones  and  dates  on  bricks  are  indeed 
capable  of  affording  interesting  light  on  ob- 
scure subjects  of  antiquarian  research. 

A writer,  in  another  paper  (taking  a lesson 
from  this  side  the  Atlantic  too),  expatiates  on 
the  fine  field  there  was  in  America  for  the  lay- 
ing out  of  parks  such  as  our  own,  which, 
singularly  enough,  appear,  more  than  almost 
anything  else,  to  excite  amongst  Americans  “a 
sort  of  bewildered  astonishment  at  the  vastness 
and  wealth  of  a city,”  which  “ can  afford  such 
an  illimitable  space  for  the  pleasure  of  air  and 
exercise  to  its  inhabitants.”  In  point,  an  anec- 
dote is  told  to  the  effect,  that — 

'*  In  crossing  the  Atlantic,  a young  New  Yorker, 
who  was  rabidly  patriotic,  and  who  boasted  daily  of 
the  superiority  of  our  beloved  commercial  metro- 
polis over  every  city  on  the  globe,  was  our  most 
amusing  companion.  I chanced  to  meet  him  one 
afternoon  a few  days  after  we  landed,  in  one  of  the 
great  parks  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  syl- 
van beauty  and  human  enjoyment  I have  attempted 
to  describe  to  you.  He  threw  up  his  arms  as  he 
recognized  me,  and  exclaimed — ‘ Good  heavens  ! 
what  a scene,  and  7 took  some  Londoners  to  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall  last  summer,  to  show  them 
the  Park  of  New  York  !’  I consoled  him  with  the 
advice  to  be  less  conceited  thereafter  in  his  cockney- 
ism,  and  to  show  foreigners  the  Hudson  and  Nia- 
gara, instead  of  the  City  Hall  and  Bowling  Green. 

But  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  is  New 
York  really  not  rich  enough,  or  is  there  absolutely 
not  land  enough  in  America,  to  give  our  citizens 
public  parks  of  more  than  ten  acres  ? 

The  New  Yorkers  are  not  wholly  deaf  to  appeals 
like  these.  The  mayor  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  city  authorities  to  the  subject  of  providing  a 
new  and  spacious  park.  The  Committee  on  Lands 
and  Places  have  reported  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
and  have  recommended  for  the  site  the  lands  known 
as  Jones’s  Woods,  lying  between  G6th  and  75th 
streets,  and  extending  from  the  3rd  avenue  to  the 
East  river.  It  is  proposed  that  50,000  drs.  with 
an  interest  of  not  less  than  5 per  cent,  be  annually 
paid  by  taxation  until  the  whole  purchase-money  is 
discharged. 

Our  cities  and  towns,  especially  the  semi-rural 
ones,  which  must  always  depend,  for  a principal 
part  of  their  attractiveness,  on  their  sylvan  appear- 
ance and  open  spaces,  cannot  be  too  liberal  in  ap- 
propriating forthwith  tracts  of  land  for  parks  and 
other  public  uses — not  little,  contracted,  ten-acre 
lots,  but  lots  in  which  the  acres  are  counted  by 
hundreds.  If  this  had  been  done  fifty  years  ago, 
how  we  should  now  bless  our  progenitors  for  their 
forethought ! It  is  not  yet  too  late,  in  many  cases, 
to  make  amends  for  past  omissions.” 

The  plan  for  this  great  park  is,  to  lay  off 
about  half  a mile  square,  between  the  Third 
Avenue  and  the  East  River,  and  75th  and  54th 
Streets.  The  cost  of  the  land,  with  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  pleasure-grounds,  is  esti- 


mated at  from  250,000  dollars  to  500,000 
dollars. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  states,  that  on  the  5th  of  June 
“ the  President  held  another,  and  probably  a 
final  conference,  with  the  architects  and  the 
Cabinet,  on  the  subject  of  the  capitol  enlarge- 
ment. The  result  is,  that  a design,  made  by 
Mr.  Young,  of  Boston,  will  probably  be  the 
President’s  choice;  but  nothing  is  yet  finally 
decided.”  It  is  hoped,  if  not  intended,  that 
the  President  will  be  able  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  the  enlarged  capitol  on  the  4th  of 
July  next. 

We  learn  from  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  that  a Mr.  Robinson,  a United 
States  man,  is  about  to  erect  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  a number  of  lines  of  magnetic  tele- 
graph. He  has  been  granted  a privilege  for 
the  enterprise,  which  is  to  endure  for  fifty 
years  ; and  a company,  including  several  heavy 
capitalists  in  New  York  and  Stockholm,  has 
been  formed  under  his  auspices. 


INDIAN  HANDICRAFTS. 

An  English  engineer  in  India  describes  his 
experiences  amongst  the  native  workmen  in  an 
amusing  article  in  Chambers’s  Journal,  from 
which  the  following  is  condensed. 

I had  the  anvils  raised  upon  wooden  blocks, 
so  as  to  necessitate  an  erect  posture  while  at 
work.  The  poor  fellows  submitted  with  the  best 
grace  they  could,  but  seemed  greatly  embar- 
rassed. The  queer  shaky  way  in  which  they  stood, 
and  the  undecided  flexure  of  the  knee  and  hip- 
joints,  were  so  indicative  of  a tendency  to  flap 
down  on  the  slightest  possible  pretence,  that  it 
was  really  impossible  to  look  at  them  without 
laughing.  The  work  went  on  very  slowly; 
but  I hoped  that  all  would  soon  go  well:  alas! 
I had  under-estimated  the  tenacity  of  a race- 
established  precedent;  and,  so,  one  afternoon, 
I found  my  blacksmiths  perched  on  blocks  of 
wood  of  the  same  height  as  their  anvils,  and 
hammering  away  with  all  the  vigour  which  the 
stability  of  their  tottering  pedestals  admitted 
of!  It  was  hopeless  contending  with  such  a 
demonstration  as  this ; so,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  lohairs  (blacksmiths),  I allowed  the  anvils 
to  be  placed  once  more  on  terra  firma.  Time, 
which  the  Englishman  values  as  money,  has  a 
very  secondary  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Oriental.  The  radj,  or  bricklayer,  is,  I think, 
about  the  best  illustration  of  this.  He  works 
with  a trowel  about  the  size  of  nn  ordinary 
tablespoon,  and  a small  hammer  weighing 
about  six  ounces.  Armed  with  these,  and 
squatting  before  his  work,  he,  in  a loud  voice, 
summons  his  rundees  (women,  two  of  whom 
always  wait  upon  each  radj),  and  orders  them 
to  bring  eentee  and  massala  (bricks  and  mortar). 
The  rundees  in  due  season  make  their  appear- 
ance— one  with  a brick  in  each  hand,  and  the 
other  with  a small  wooden  trencher,  about  the 
size  of  a bread  basket,  filled  with  the  massala. 
I am  much  within  the  mark  when  I say,  that  a 
single  English  bricklayer  and  hodman  could 
in  one  day  do  the  work  of  a dozen  radjs,  run- 
dees, and  all ; and  do  it  much  better  too.  One 
would  imagine  from  this  that  building  was  a 
very  expensive  process  in  India ; but  the  con- 
trary is  the  case.  An  English  bricklayer 
and  hodman  will  cost  from  eight  to  ten  shil- 
lings a day,  while  the  Indian  radj  and  his 
two  attendant  rundees  will  not  cost  more  than 
from  threepence  to  fourpence  per  day. 

The  writer  next  attempts  to  introduce  the 
barrow  for  earthwork  in  place  of  the  little 
cowrie  baskets,  holding  about  a spadeful  each. 
Aftet  a great  deal  of  see-sawing,  one  poor 
fellow  managed  to  deliver  his  freight.  Think- 
ing that  a little  practice,  unembarrassed  by  my 
presence,  would  familiarise  them  with  the 
barrow,  I left  them  for  a time,  and  on  return  I 
beheld  the  wheel-barrow  borne  along  by  four 
men,  very  much  in  the  style  in  which  dead 
men  are  carried  off  the  stage — that  is,  two  at 
the  head,  and  two  at  the  feet — palanquin  style, 
in  short.  A set  of  lighter  ones,  little  larger 
than  those  with  which  boys  are  accustomed  to 
amuse  themselves  in  England^  was  made,  and 
success  for  a time  was  complete  ; but  one  day, 
happening  to  come  upon  them  unexpectedly, 
there  were  half-a-dozen  of  the  men  walking 
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along  with  the  greatest  possible  gravity,  each 
carrying  his  wheel-barrow  on  his  head — legs 
in  front,  and  wheels  behind  ! Even  after  I had 
threatened  to  dismiss  the  first  man  I found 
carrying  his  wheelbarrow  on  his  head,  I met 
a serious  looking  old  man  tottering  along  with 
his  barrow  laid  across  his  arms  like  a baby  in 
long  clothes ! 

The  first  snort  of  the  iron  horse  seems 
to  have  produced  a complete  panic,  and 
the  movement  of  a steam-engine  was  hailed 
like  a new  Avatur.  I was  at  much  pains,  he 
says,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  principles 
of  its  action  to  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
workmen ; but  I found  they  had  long  ago  pro- 
vided themselves  with  what,  to  their  thinking, 
was  a complete  theory  of  the  whole  matter 
The  doctrine  was,  that  the  boiler  contained  an 
English  bhoot  (spirit) ; that  we  made  a fire 
beneath  the  boiler,  and  roasted  the  said  bhoot 
until  he  called  out  duhagei  (mercy)  through 
the  safety-valve ; and  then  only,  and  not 
before,  would  he  go  to  work : the  water  was 
merely  given  to  quench  his  thirst ! 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  Central  India  will  be  poured  into  Europe 
with  a profusion  and  regularity  never  yet 
dreamed  of.  The  steam-engine  is  destined  to 
do  more  for  India  than  all  her  other  teachers 
have  yet  effected.  This  iron  apostle  of  civili- 
sation does  not  declaim;  it  does  not  dispute 
nor  vituperate;  but  it  works,  and  always 
succeeds.  » 


33OO&0. 

I Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry  in  its  relations 
to  Physiology,  Dietetics,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Political  Economy.  By  Justus 
Von  Liebig.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
much  enlarged.  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Ma- 
berly.  Paternoster-row.  1851. 

Justus  Von  Liebig  may  be  called  the  father 
of  organic  chemistry  as  a science.  This  vast 
i and  most  important  branch,  or  main  arm,  of 
chemistry,  is  gradually  issuing  out  of  a sick- 
ening chaos  of  quasi-elements  in  which  it  has 
been  involved,  and  is  now  becoming  one  of 
I the  most  attractive,  in  place  of  one  of  the  most 
repulsive  of  studies.  We  have  ever  regarded 
I Liebig’s  theory  of  the  process  of  respiration  as 
a beautiful  type  of  what  animal  or  vital  che- 
||  mistry  will  soon  be  in  all  its  details;  but  it  is 
surprising  what  modifications  even  that  appa- 

I rently  complete  and  satisfactory  view  of  so 
>|  dominant  a function  is  already  undergoing, 

II  and  is  likely  still  further  to  undergo.  The 
U oxygen  of  respiration  already  begins  to  mani- 
j fest  its  eternal  and  paramount  companionship 
i'  with  hydrogen  even  in  the  respiratory  process, 
U and  we  will  venture,  professionally,  to  anticipate, 
| for  one  thing,  that  modified  ideas  of  the  im- 
| portance  of  size  and  ventilation  in  sleeping 
I apartments  will  be  one  result  that  will  be  fully 
| established.  Even  already  a recent  writer  in 
ft  chemistry  (Professor  Griffiths,  if  we  mistake 
[j  not)  has  broached  the  very  same  subject  from 
*j  another  point  of  view.  A perception  of  the 
Ji  fact  that  the  diaphragm  or  midriff  is  so  placed, 
a and  so  acts  in  consequence,  that  while  it  ex- 
| pands  the  lungs,  it  collapses  the  liver,  and, 
m vice  versa,  expands  the  liver  while  it  collapses 
Ji  the  lungs,  induced  us,  many  years  since, 
a along  with  other  facts  and  principles,  to  con- 
3 elude  that  the  liver  is  as  closely,  as  constantly, 
f|  and  as  rationately,  if  not  (at  least  in  the  sleep- 
1 ing  state)  as  dominantly  engaged  in  the 
ji  actual  respiratory  process  as  the  lungs, 
i\  and  that  as  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
n and  body  constitutes  the  grand  recretory 
I function,  if  we  might  so  term  it,  of  the  lungs, 

i so  the  hydrogenation  of  the  blood  and  body 
r]  would  be  found  to  be  the  grand  recretory 
i: ; function  of  the  liver,  and  both  to  be  ruled  in 
l>  i their  developments  by  respiration.  Now, 

1;  although  this  great  authority  has  not  yet 
1 ( clearly  declared  such  a doctrine,  he  is  advanc- 
ing,  experimentally  and  cautiously,  though  un- 
: \ wittingly,  to  the  verge  of  it, — recognising  the 
i|t  engagement  of  the  liver  in  hydrogenating  pro- 
iU  cesses,  and  all  but  evolving  the  very  doctrine 
ij  just  hinted  at.*  But  we  must  turn  to  what,  is, 

* Although  Liebeg'a  idea  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
j a and  its  function  is  that  it  is  like  a furnace  in  which  the 
d c carbonic  basis  of  the  frame  is  eternally  liable  to  be  de- 


in the  meantime,  more  practical  in  the  theory 
of  respiration,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  there- 
fore quote  some  remarks  by  the  author  on  ven- 
tilation : — 

“ In  a closed  space,  eight  feet  high,  nine 
long,  and  eight  wide,  a man  could  not  breathe 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  uneasiness.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  air  would  have  the 
composition  of  expired  air;  and  if  the  patient 
remained  longer  in  the  same  air,  a morbid 
state,  and,  finally,  death  would  ensue.  Lavoi- 
sier and  Seguin  found  that  the  carbonic  acid 
of  expired  air,  when  again  inspired,  may  be 
raised  to  10  per  cent.,  but  not  beyond  that 
quantity,  even  when  respiration  was  continued, 
which  it  could  only  be  for  a very  short  time. 
This  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  limit  at  which  life  is  endangered 
in  man. 

Cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  death  has  been 
caused  by  the  respiration  of  many  persons  in 
a confined  space,  too  small  for  the  abode  of  so 
many,  are  not  rare.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  shocking  results  of  the  confinement  of  a 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta  for  one  night,  in  the  course  of  which 
most  of  them  died.  One  of  the  most  recent 
and  lamentable  accidents  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened last  year  in  an  emigrant  ship,  in  which, 
during  a storm  off  the  English  coast,  the 
emigrants  were  crowded  into  the  cabin.  In 
less  than  six  hours  more  than  sixty  persons 
perished. 

In  a space  in  which  many  persons  breathe, 
and  in  which  the  air  is  but  imperfectly  renewed 
through  accidental  chinks  in  doors  and  win- 
dows, the  elongation  of  the  flame  of  a candle, 
and  its  burning  dimly,  distinctly  show  the 
altered  state  of  the  air. 

Even  the  very  idea  of  respiring  air  which 
has  sojourned  for  a time  in  the  lungs  of 
another,  although  of  a healthy  person,  causes 
discomfort.  It  is  certain  that  1 per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  produces  a sensible 
uneasiness;  and  the  advantage  of  a judiciously 
arranged  renewal  of  the  air,  or  ventilation,  for 
all  apartments,  in  which  people  remain  to- 
gether, is  quite  obvious. 

For  every  adult  there  should  be  supplied  to 
such  an  apartment  at  least  6 cubic  metres,  or 
216  cubic  feet  (English)  per  hour,  of  pure  air  : 
in  general  about  one-half  more  is  reckoned 
upon.  In  the  air  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
at  Paris,  the  hall  of  which  has  the  cubical 
extent  of  5,000  cubic  metres,  Leblanc  found 
that  when  600  persons  were  present,  and  with 

stroyed  and  burnt  aa  fuel  by  tlio  oxygen  taken  in  by  the 
lungs,  this  idea  will  be  seen  to  be  curiously  qualified,  for 
instance,  in  the  following  remarks  : — 

“The  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration  combines  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  sugar  [believed  and  recently  announced 
by  a French  writer  to  oe  formed  in  the  liver]  to  form 
water,  and  when  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  its 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  the  sugar  at  once  passes  back  into 
carbonic  acid.  On  this  view  no  true  combustion  of  carbon 
occurs  in  the  living  body ; but  the  carbonic  acid  is  formed 
by  a process  of  substitution,  in  this  case — one  of  decay,  or 
slow  oxidation,  from  a body  rich  in  hydrogen,  the  hydro- 
gen of  which  is  oxidised  and  removed,  and  replaced  by 
one  or  more  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

A knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  allows 
us  to  penetrate' into  the  processes  by  which,  in  the  animal 
body,  the  highly  oxidised  sugar  is  converted  into  fat,  a 
body  containing  so  little  oxygen. 

The  opinion  that  this  transformation  is  determined  by  a 
ferment  in  the  liver,  which  behaves  towards  sugar,  in  the 
production  of  fat,  as  saliva  does  towards  starch,  or  ns  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  does  in  digestion,  and 
that  hence  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  this  process,  is  not 
destitute  of  probability,  but  requires  to  be  more  accurately 
demonstrated. 

When  afresh  calf’s  liver  is  cut  in  pieces,  covered  with 
water,  and  exposed  to  a temperature  of  from  98  6 deg.  to 
101  deg.  F.  a remarkable  fermentation  begins  after  four  or 
five  hours.  The  liver  becomes  covered  with  a number  of 
gas-bubbles,  chief  y formed  of  hydrogen.  Each  bubble,  as 
it  rises,  may  be  kindled  at  the  surface.  In  an  open  vessel, 
during  the  first  hours  of  this  fermentation,  no  putrid 
smell  is  observed.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  the  liver 
contains  a substance  which,  in  a certain  state  of  decom- 
position, becomes  a ferment  powerful  enough  to  decom- 
pose water,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  taken  up  by  the  ele- 
ments of  the  ferment.” 

It  is  rather  a remarkable  circumstance  that  a thesis 
admittedly  based  on  our  idea  of  the  liver  being  the  hydro- 
genater,  and  titled  “ The  Liver  the  Hydrogenater  of  Ani- 
mals,” was  laid  before  Dr.  Gregory  at  Edinburgh  about 
the  very  time  that  Liebeg  was  giving  this  work  its  finish- 
ing touches  at  Giessen  before  placing  it  in  Dr.  Gregory  s 
hands  ns  editor  of  the  present  issue,  and  that  in  the  thesis 
in  question  the  idea  (not  ours)  was  suggested  “ that  the 
bile  is  the  creator  of  the  oil  globules  found  in  the  chyle, 
and  that  these  oil  globules  in  some  way  preside  over  the 
formative  power  in  the  building  up  of  the  tissues  (the  very 
antithesis  of  oxygen’s  destructive  tendency),  viz.  that  the 
bile  is  the  creator  of  fat  through  the  power  of  its  hydro- 
gen acting  on  the  chyme.”  From  this  note  tho  drift  ol 
new  and  opening  researches  on  a subject  of  importance  ' 
equal,  at  least,  to  that  of  the  connexion  of  oxygen  with  the 
lungs,  may  readily  be  seen. 


a ventilation  of  11,000  cubic  metres  per  hour, 
I the  air  flowing  out  contained,  notwithstanding* 

; 1 part  of  carbonic  acid  by  weight  in  400, 
i which  is  2£  or  3 times  more  than  is  contained 
in  pure  air. 

! In  close  places,  in  ships,  many  sick  rooms, 
and  bed  rooms,  deficient  ventilation  might 
advantageously  be  compensated  for  by  the  use 
of  hydrate  of  lime.  The  action  of  slaked  lime 
depends  on  its  great  power  of  absorbing 
carbonic  acid.  In  a room  in  which  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  present,  the  gas  is  very  rapidly 
removed  by  slaked  lime  spread  on  a board. 
One  cubic  foot  (Hessian,  = 0’551,  C.  F. 
English)  of  it,  which,  when  moist,  weighs  18 
or  20  lbs.,  and  contains  two-thirds  of  its 
weight  of  dry  lime,  absorbs,  in  order  to  be 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  more  than 
1,100  litres  (70  Hessian,  or  38’8  English  cubic 
feet)  of  the  gas.  In  the  small  closed  space 
formerly  described,  if  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
were  removed  by  means  of  a few  pounds  of 
slaked  lime  from  the  beginning,  and  its  inju- 
rious effects  thus  avoided,  a man  would  be 
able  to  live  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
without  the  lime. 

Since  such  a space  cannot  be  hermetically 
closed,  the  absorbed  carbonic  acid  would  be 
immediately  replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of 
fresh  air  entering  through  the  chinks. 

The  only  inconvenience  from  the  use  of 
lime  is,  that  as  the  lime  combines  with  the 
acid,  the  water  of  the  hydrated  lime  is  set 
free,  and  partly  evaporates,  so  that  the  con- 
fined man  or  animal  soon  liftaihes  an  air 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapour.  This  incon- 
venience is  well  known  to  those  who  inhabit  a 
newly  built  house.  It  appears  during  the 
first  months,  very  strikingly  in  the  winter 
months,  in  the  form  of  an  excess  of  moisture, 
which  condenses  in  drops  on  the  windows  and 
cold  walls.  This  is  observed  in  houses  which 
have  been  for  years  exposed  to  the  action  of 
dry  air;  and  always  for  the  first  time  when 
such  houses  are  first  inhabited.  It  does  not 
proceed  from  ordinary  moisture  in  the  walls, 
but  from  the  dry  hydrate  of  lime  in  the  mor- 
tar, which  only  gives  out  the  twenty-four  per 
cent,  of  water  (which  are  chemically  combined 
in  it)  as  moisture,  when  the  lime  obtains  a 
supply  of  carbonic  acid  to  combine  with  it  and 
displace  the  water.  This  supply  is  abundantly 
furnished  by  the  lungs  of  those  who  inhabit 
the  hodse.” 

Our  building  and  contracting  brothers  who 
keep  horses  for  use,  as  well  as  our  more  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  readers  who  keep  them 
for  exercise,  as  well  as  other  animals  for  amuse- 
ment or  use,  may  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  by  such  an  authority  as  Liebig. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  influence  of  salt  in 
making  animals  sleek,  lively  and  healthful : — 

“ In  the  beasts  of  both  lots,  the  skin  to  the 
feel  was  fine  and  sound,  but  the  hair  in  those 
which  had  got  salt  was  smooth  and  shining, 
that  of  the  others  was  dull  and  erect.  On 
prolonging  this  experiment,  these  signs  be- 
came still  more  prominent.  In  the  animals  of 
the  second  lot,  after  they  had  had  no  salt  for 
a year,  the  hair  was  matted,  and  the  skin  here 
and  there  devoid  of  hair.  Those  of  the  first 
lot,  on  the  contrary,  retained  the  look  of  stall- 
kept  beasts;  their  liveliness  and  frequent  indi- 
cations of  the  tendency  to  leap,  contrasted 
strikingly  with  the  heavy  gait  and  cold  tem- 
perament observed  in  those  of  the  second  lot 
. . . Their  blood  remained  pure,  and  well 
fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  In  the 
salt  they  had  a powerful  means  of  resistance 
to  external  causes  of  disturbance  to  health, 
which,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  was  indis- 
pensable to  them.  The  body  of  the  others 
was,  in  regard  to  disease,  like  a fire-place, 
heaped  with  the  most  inflammable  fuel,  which 
only  requires  a spark  in  order  to  burst  into 
flame  and  to  be  consumed.” 

In  the  following  remarks  on  spirits  there  is 
a spirit  of  charitable  feeling  and  truthfulness 
as  to  motives  and  consequences  which  we 
like : — 

“ The  use  of  spirits  is  not  the  cause  but  an 
effect  of  poverty.  It  is  an  exception  from  the 
rule  when  a well-fed  man  btcomes  a spirit- 
drinker.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
labourer  earns  by  his  work  less  than  is  re- 
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quired  to  provide  the  amount  of  food  which 
is  indispensable  in  order  to  restore  fully  his 
working  power,  an  unyielding,  inexorable  law 
or  necessity  compels  him  to  have  recourse  to 
spirits.  He  must  work,  but  in  consequence  of 
insufficient  food,  a certain  portion  of  his  work- 
ing power  is  daily  wanting.  Spirits,  by  their 
action  on  the  nerves,  enable  him  to  make  up 
the  deficient  power  at  the  expense  of  his  body, — 
to  consume  to  day  that  quantity  which  ought  ^ 
naturally  to  have  been  employed  a day  later. ' 
He  draws,  so  to  speak,  a bill  on  his  health, 
which  must  be  always  renewed,  because,  for 
want  of  means,  he  cannot  take  it  up  : he  con- 
sumed his  capital  instead  of  his  interest;  and 
the  result  is  the  inevitable  bankruptcy  of  his 
body.” 

This  work,  in  its  more  professional  views  ' 
and  details,  teems  with  the  power  of  genius 
and  original  research,  and  no  work  on  che-  j 
mistry  ever  written  is  probably  so  capable  of 
exciting  an  abiding  interest  in  it  as  a practical 
science  in  which  we  are  all  vitally  interested,  j 

Hoff's  tad t's  Development  of  the  True  Principles 

of  Christian  or  Pointed  Architecture.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  John  Philp.  London: 

Richardson  and  Son.  1851. 

The  first  part  contains  some  nicely  drawn 
illustrations,  but  contains  no  elucidation  of  the 
‘‘principles  we  must,  therefore,  wait.  The 
prospectus  says,  in  curious  English  : — 

“Wep^sess  a great  number  of  precious 
examples  thaWpffer  a most  varied  choice  of 
the  principal  irediaeval  monuments ; but  when 
it  is  the  subject  to  execute  a design  in  this 
style,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  result  is 
but  an  ensemble  of  divers  models  and  details 
which  were  the  most  convenient  to  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  purpose  of  his  plan.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  easily  understood  that,  after  this 
manner  of  proceeding,  it  were  impossible  to 
produce  a single  construction  that  could  com- 
pete with  the  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
much  more  less  likely  when  one  is  confined 
merely  to  a superficial  appearance,  without  any 
concern  as  to  the  fundamental  principles  which 
give  to  this  style  of  architecture  its  true  cha- 
racter.”   __ 

£*fUeccilanea. 

Gelatine  Casts. — By  the  use  of  gelatine, 
elastic  moulds  are  formed  capable  of  repro- 
ducing, with  accuracy,  and  in  a single  piece, 
the  most  elaborately-sculptured  objects,  of  ex- 
quisite finish  and  delicacy.  Casts  from  these 
are  now  common  in  the  streets.  The  credit 
of  the  application  of  this  substance  to  the 
purpose  is  due,  it  is  stated,  to  Mons.  H.  Yin- ' 
cent.  The  process  of  casting  consists  in  dis-  j 
solving  a certain  quantity  of  gelatine  in  hot  ( 
water  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid 
paste,  when  it  is  run  over  the  object  intended  j 
to  be  reproduced.  As  it  cools,  the  gelatine 
assumes  a consistency  offering  a considerable 
degree  of  resistance,  and  highly  elastic,  which 
latter  quality  enables  it  to  be  easily  detached 
from  the  work  on  which  it  has  been  fitted.  In 
the  hollow  formed  by  the  gelatine,  a choice 
kind  of  plaster,  prepared  for  the  purposp,  is  ; 
next  run  ; and  when  the  plaster  has  acquired  ' 
the  requisite  degree  of  hardness,  the  gelatine 
mould  is  detached  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
the  original : from  this  apparently  fragile 

mould  as  many  as  six  copies  may  be  taken,  all 
reproducing  the  orig:nal  with  unerring  fidelity. 
It  appears  that  numerous  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome  before  such  a result  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  chief  of  these  consisted  in  pre- 
venting the  two  plastic  substances,  each  im- 
pregnated with  a certain  quantity  of  water, 
from  becoming  wedded  together,  or  retaining 
on  their  surfaces  traces  of  the  deposits  of 
plaster  or  gelatine,  as  was  constantly  the  case 
in  the  first  experiments.  By  this  process  casts 
are  produced  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
by  the  old  mode. 

Propriety  in  the  Museo  Borbonico. 
— A writer  in  the  Athenceum  says, — “We  find 
the  iron  gates  which  formerly  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  galleries  on  the  ground-floor 
no  longer  shut ; and  the  once  officious  and 
exacting  custode  who  held  the  keys  to  exhumed 


treasures  of  this  classic  land  now  wanders  at  six;  Mr.  J.  S.  Harford,  the  president  of 
dumb  and  melancholy  along  the  silent  cham-  1 both  societies  in  the  chair.  Friday,  August  1. 
bers.  So  far,  there  is  an  improvement.  Those  1 — Excursion  to  Wells.— Professor  Willis  will 
who  are  familiar  with  its  treasures  will  remem-  discourse  on  the  architectural  history  of  the 
her  the  room  of  the  Venuses,  where  the  new  Cathedral.  Saturday,  August  2.— Sectional 
Neapolitan  Government,  in  its  intense  regard  meetings  at  ten.  Monday,  August  4.— Excur- 
for  public  morals,  had  gathered  together  in  sions.  Tuesday,  August  5.— Meeting  at  ten 
darkness  all  the  representatives  ‘of  her  who  for  reading  communications  to  the  several 
worketh  war  in  tender  hearts.’  There  they  ] sections.— Concluding  general  meeting  at  the 
stood,  shut  out  from  the  world  like  the  ladies  Guildhall  at  twelve.  The  secretaries  are  Messrs, 
of  the  East:  with  this  exception,  however,  that  Charles  Tucker,  George  Vulliamy,  and  Albert 
you  could  get  admission  to  the  marble  harem  Way. 

for  eightpence,  if  one  of  the  ruder  sex, — whilst  Bristol  Athenaeum  Competition.— 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  herself  could  The  plans  sent  in  for  the  Bristol  Athenaeum, 
not  have  succeeded  in  getting  anything  more  in  reply  to  the  advertisements,  were  referred 
than  a key -hole  view  of  this  Olympian  by  the  committee  to  Professor  Donaldson, 
paradise.  Well,  the  matter  now  is  set  at  rest  The  following  portion  of  his  report  will  show 
for  both  sexes  : the  room  is  nailed  up,  and  the  result : — “ I am  of  opinion  that  out  of  the 
neither  love  nor  money  can  gain  a glimpse  of  twenty-one  projects  submitted  in  competition, 
these  vice-inspiring  marbles.  ‘ What  is  the  the  following  designs,  as  numbered  by  the 
meaning  of  this?’  said  I to  the  custode.— j committee, possess  considerable  merit, — Nos.l, 
< Eh  ! chi  sa?— The  Minister  of  Public  In-  5a,  6,  7,  10, 12,  13,  14,  19;  but  I recommend, 
struction  !’— that  is,  the  Jesuits  ! Really  this  : as  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
is  too  absurd.— Naples  is  idle,— kept  in  a high  institution,  and  consequently  as  best  entitled 
state  of  morality  by  locking  up  Parian  ladies  to  the  premiums,— No.  6,  by  Messrs.  Foster 
who  were  brought  into  this  world  long  befoie  and  Wood,  of  Bristol,  for  twenty  guineas; 
Paris  began  to 'dress  her  female  population  in  1 No.  10,  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Co.,  of  Bristol, 
Adelaide  boots  and  pink  bonnets  ! Still  greater  j for  ten  guineas;  No.  1,  by  Messrs.  Gabriel 
is  the  absurdity  when  one  remembers  the  state  j and  Hirst,  of  Bristol,  for  five  guineas.  I beg 
of  society  in  Naples.  No  city  in  the  world  j to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  directors 
has  more  romantic  histories  (for  ‘ romantic  ’ upon  the  success  of  the  competition,  which 
read  ‘shameless’)  in  its  fashionable  world, 1 affords  them  the  opportunity  of  adopting  a 
whilst  the  crimes  of  the  priesthood  are  as  fami- | design  for  their  building  which, will  be  so 
liar  to  good  Catholics  as  salt  fish.  But  hypo- 1 creditable  to  the  institution.” 
crisy  insists  on  making  its  onslaught  on  the  j The  Ferro-Vitreous  Order  of  Con- 
fine  arts  —and  indulgence  to  the  flesh  is  to  be  struction.  — Map-Cupolas.— Roof-Con- 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  marble.”  servatories.— The  Exchange  at  Antwerp  is 

Intramural  Interments.— From  in-  to  be  surmounted  by  a cupola  of  glass  and 
quiries  lately  instituted  by  Mr.  George,  church-  iron,  so  arranged  as  to  represent  a map  of  the 
warden  of  St.  Ann's,  Westminster,  on  the  sub-  globe.  The  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude 


ject,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  interments 
in  the  vaults  of  the  parish  church  during  the 
last  160  years  has  been  1,920,  of  which  there 
remain  now  only  490  coffins,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  remaining  1,430  have  been  ab- 
stracted for  the  value  of  the  lead  of  which  the 
coffins  were  composed.  In  the  open  burial 
ground,  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent, 
there  have  been  13,788  interments  during  the 
last  20  years,  and  110,240  during  the  last  160 
years.  The  government  calculation  of  inter- 
ments to  the  acre  is  110,  but  it  appears  that 
there  have  been  in  this  ground  upwards  of 
1 ,000  to  the  acre.  When  will  the  Board  of 
Health  carry  out  the  new  law  against  burying 
the  dead  amongst  the  living? — Daily  News. 


will  be  formed  by  the  bars,  between  which  the 
glass  will  be  fixed,  bearing  the  map  in  colours. 
We  sometimes  feel  surprised,  says  a contem- 
porary, “ that  with  the  present  reduced  price  of 
glass  and  iron  no  attempts  are  being  made 
among  us  to  convert  the  roofs  of  our  houses 
into  conservatories.  In  many  situations  in 
towns  such  an  accommodation,  more  especially 
in  wet  weather  and  winter  time,  would  be  found 
to  be  ‘ a real  blessing’  to  children  and  a great 
comfort  to  parents.  Safe  from  danger,  dry, 
and  warm — a stove  being  easily  laid  into  the 
chimney  sufficient  to  air  the  apartment — 
children  who  have  now  nowhere  to  recreate 
themselves  during  such  seasons  but  perhaps  a 
low  kitchen  or  dark  back-parlour,  or,  what  is 


[We  can  state  that  the  arrangements  for  the  worse  still,  a miserable  damp  and  dark  yard, 
purchase  of  the  existing  cemeteries  are  going  would  be  enabled  to  take  exercise  amidst 
on,  and  that  the  delay  does  not  rest  with  the  flowers  and  shrubs  in  an  elevated  and  healthy 
Board  of  Health.]  atmosphere  which  would  be  of  incalculable 

The  Archeological  Institute.— The  benefit  to  their  health.  Where  parapet  walls 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  already  exist,  with  a walking  space  between  it 
Bristol.  The  following  is  the  official  pro-  and  the  roof,  it  is  only  necessary  that  these 
gramme  of  proceedings :— Tuesday,  July  29.  walls  should  be  capped  with  sashes  to  the 
-Reception-room  at  the  Council  House.— In-  height  of  about  four  feet,  and  a glass  roof  be 
troductory  meeting  at  twelve,  at  the  Guildhall,  carried  over  to  rest  upon  the  existing  tiled  or 
by  permission  of  the  mayor.— Resignation  of  slated  roof,  and  the  conservatory,  so  far  as  its 
the  president’s  chair  by  the  Lord  Talbot  de  outward  arrangements  are  concerned,  would  be 
Malahide  to  John  Scandrett  Harford,  Esq.,  formed  at  once  : tiers  of  shelves  would  then 


president  elect. — The  regalia  and  muniments 
of  the  corporation  will  be  di-played  in  the 
Council  Chamber. — Visits  to  the  Cathedral, 
churches,  and  objects  of  interest  in  or  near 
Bristol.— The  Museum  of  the  Institute  Will  be 
opened  at  the  Bishop’s  College,  Park- street.— 
Meeting  and  Conversazione  in  the  evening  at 
the  Institution,  Park-street,  at  eight.  Wed- 
nesday, July  30.— Meetings  of  sections  at  ten. 
— The  historical  section  will  assemble  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Bristol  Institution,  Park-street. 
— The  architectural  section  in  the  Chapter  House 
of  the  Cathedral,  by  permission  of  the  dean 
and  chapter.— At  two  o’clock  a visit  is  pro 


only  have  to  be  raised  resting  upon  the  old 
roof,  and  the  garden  would  at  once  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  plants.  Were  the  owners 
or  occupiers  of  several  adjoining  houses  to  fall 
in  with  the  plan,  a beautiful  glazed  promenade 
might  be  obtained  for  the  families  in  inclement 
weather,  which,  we  humbly  conceive,  would  be 
felt  as  a great  acquisition  to  a residence  in  a 
thronged  part  of  the  town.  All  houses  in  future 
to  be  erected  in  the  more  densely  populated 
parts  of  towns,  more  especially  large  houses, 
ought,  in  our  humble  opinion,  to  be  roofed 
with  glass.  No  addition,  we  believe,  would  be 
by  these  means  made  to  the  expense  of  roofing, 


posed  to  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  Church,  when  the  whilst  a great  amount  of  benefit,  in  a sanitary 
striking  features  of  that  structure,  and  the  and  domestic  point  of  view,  would  be  conferred 
" r • . . „ i. „ ,i  ,,„nry  Lmillsc  ncfninvinir  them  hv  the  adon- 


progress  of  its  restoration  will  be  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Godwin.  — Meeting  of 
the  section  of  antiquities  in  the  evening, 
at  the  Bristol  Institution,  Park-street. 
Thursday,  July  31.— Sectional  meetings  at 
ten. — Annual  celebration  of  the  Canynges  So- 
ciety, at  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  Church,  at  two. — 
The  members  of  that  society  will  join  the 
members  and  visitors  at  the  public  dinner  of 
the  Institute  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Clifton, 


upon  the  families  occupying  them  by  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a plan.” 

Opening  of  the  Fishmongers’  Alms- 
houses at  Wandsworth. — St.  Peter’s 
Hospital,  being  completed,  was  formally  opened 
on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  hospitallers.  We  gave  a view 
of  it  some  time  ago.  The  almshouses  are 
forty-two  in  number,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Richard  Suter. 
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some  formed,  to  work  these  ten  large  quarries 
ell-known  and  approved  model.  He  will  which  have  been  for  some  time  in  abeyance 
immence  with  some  very  simple  object,  com-  The  material  is  good,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
ehending  but  few  parts,  as  (supposing  him  to  that  it  is  likely  to  be  now  made  useful  Five 


A7  Aucti?ns  in' venient  and  stated  hours,  at  the  school;  where!  The  Devon  Haytoe  Ghan-itp  Or»» 
““by  any  person  on  behalf' of  “the  ve^dof of  | been 

goods  at  an  auction,  even  though  it  be  limited  ; well-known  and  approved  model  ’ " 
to  a fair  defensive  pr .caution  against  an  under-  com  1 

value  being  accepted.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  pr« 

bankrupt  ^ 1 ' be  set  to  work 

ployed  a third  party  to  bid  privately  at  a public  | from  St.  Paul’s,  or  some  simple  foliage  from  1 tit°h  SmroadVto'^eady  ClMred* 

sale  of  bis  sequestrated  estate,  the  Court  de-  one  of  our  cathedrals  or  churches,-, vl, ere  P A Dial  i7fc  . Ri.  tn 

cded  that  such  bidding  was  illegal,  though  U | is  found  as  the  artist  of  old  left  it.  He  will  suggest  the  expediency of 

enruirwr  a ilniil.lo  ;il..^.;^„*.,,l  j:_ i • .1  n 

iai  in  the  space  now 
rer  Temple  Bar.  This 
to  the  thousands  who 
greatest  thoroughfare 


trustee,°b^  whonTthe  go^d^  we'r^sojd  for  the  1 evinces ‘that  he^begins  bf^ppreciale^tl^work  occupied  hy  a^imlow  ov^r  Temple  Bar  This 

it  s^jss 

ssr&fi 

owner  to  buy  them  in,  and  a previous  offerer ; Improvements  in  Steam-Boilers.—  , Duke  to  the  subject,  and  I hear  that  the  onlv 
who  was  the  only  bidder  on  the  occasion,  was  A new  construction  of  boiler  has  been  patented  obstacle  which  exists  i«  that  the  interior  of 

found  .uhtM  to  ISO/,  m the  name  of  da-  by  Mr.  Thomas  Champion,  of  Philadelphia,  Temple  Bar  is  lit  to  a ’neighbouring^ laiei 

maps  for  heing  so  depmed  of  the  purchase,  j consisting  of  four  or  more  annular  cylinders  for  something  under  501.  per” annum  for  stow- 
If  white  bonnets  as  they  are  termed,  have  one  within  the  other,  all  connected  together  ing  away  old  books  — J Lloyd 
'7,1  r,5',em|,1?yed  t0  P“«f « “1“  here-  by  tubular  braces,  and  at  distances  equal  to  Breach  of  Contract  .-A  workman  on 

and  that  they  have  been  so  is  matter  of  general  the  thickness  of  each  pair  of  annular  surfaces.  Wednesday  week,  was  chavged  at  Walsall  with 
comp  a,nt-we  trust  the  above  showing  the  The  tubes  contain  a number  of  evaporation  1 refusing  to  enter  on  bin  employer's  business 

bemv  Ln°afrted0hfrompr?ct'f e;  W‘  “rnL  t0  “S  i °penln?s’.  80  arranged  that  the  steam  passes  after  signing  a written  contract  to  do  so,  and 

being  departed  from  in  future.  The  very  upwards  into  a steam  chest  placed  immediately  borrowing  1/.  6s.  on  the  head  of  it  The 

essence  of  a public  sale  is  that  none  but  real  above.  The  products  of  combustion  and  heated  employer  is  a bit-maker.  Sentence,  twenty- 
bidders  shall  be  heard  : to  employ  a puffer  is  air  pass  under  the  outside  annular  cylinder, 1 one  days’  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
an ensnaung  ami  cheating  of  the  public,  and  and  return  between  the  interstices  of  all,  which  rection,  unless  employ  entered  on  as  agreed 
the  auctioneer  or  any  other  person  who  does  thus  form  a Hue  to  the  chimney.  This  arrange-  Concentro  radiative  Force.— ^A  “new 
so  makes  himself  liable  to  a severe  penalty.—  . ment,  it  is  added,  allows  a free  ebullition  of  the  motive  power  ” is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
Inverness  Advertiser.  Water  and  passage  of  the  steam,  with  settle-  and  “ likely  (at  last,  of  course)  to  supersede  the 

Manufacture  of  Steel.  H.  M.  Om-  ment  of  dirt  and  impurities  in  the  lower  parts,  use  of  steam.”  So  far  as  we  can  understand 
maney,  ot  Chester,  has  obtained  a patent  for  from  whence  they  may  be  blown  off ; while  a what  is  said  of  this  new  motive  power  the 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  ; large  heating  surface  is  thereby  exposed,  and  idea  of  which  was  suggested  by  the  spinning 
Ine  process  of  deoxidation  is  conducted  by  rapid  evaporation  secured.  There  is  some  of  a boy’s  top,  it  appears  to  consist  in  a corn- 
submitting  the  ores  to  different  temperatures  ' difficulty  in  constructing  these  concentric  , bination  of  the  centripetal  force,  operative  in 
in  a reverberatory  furnace,  with  hopper,  &c., ' annular  cylinders,  but  to  enable  the  maker  to  atmospheric  pressure,  that  is,  in  ordinary  par- 
at  three  successive  heatings  : as  the  first  charge  get  at  the  rivets  and  finish  them  securely,  he  lance,  of  vacuum  power,  with  centril'uo-al  force, 
is  removed  from  the  point  at  which  it  is  intro-  leaves  the  ends  open  until  fixed,  when  he  The  combination  of  these  twoforces,”thecen- 
duced,  another  charge  occupies  its  place,  which  j effectually  closes  them  by  metallic  plates,  I tripetal  and  centrifugal,  is  said  to  produce  the 
is  followed  by  a third,  and  so  on.  In  this  pressed  against  by  metallic  tapered  springs.  | requisite  rotation  ; but  again  it  is  said  that  the 
manner  the  furnace  is  kept  fully  charged  Instantaneous  Photographs. — An  ex- ' rota1  ion  evolves  the  centrifugal  force,  which  is 
during  the  whole  time  of  operation.  The  periment,  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  at  the  Royal  In- I used  to  perpetuate  a vacuum.  The  account  of 
cakes,  plates,  or  bars  produced,  after  pud-  stitution,  appears  to  have  proved  clearly  that  it  given  in  the  New  York  Tribune  is,  in  short, 
dling,  are  cut  up,  and  converted,  and  may  be  photographs,  for  the  future,  may  be  instanta-  rathercircumlocutoryaadobscure, — designedly 
charged  at  once  with  the  requisite  degree  of  neously  produced.  The  experiment  consisted  so,  it  may  be.  The  inventors,  says  a°corre- 
carhonisation  for  6teel,  of  any  temper,  “ by  in  illuminating,  by  electric  light,  a printed  spondent  of  the  Tribune,  “ instead  of  trying 
adding  at  once,  in  the  shape  of  charcoal,  in  paper  revolving  with  immense  rapidity  in  the  to  cheat  leverage  and  gravity,  combine  gravity 
the  crucible,  or  melting  operation.”  The  pa-  J dark,  and  during  the  flash  taking  a photo-  1 or  pressure  and  centrifugal  force,  in  the  same 
tentee  does  not  claim  the  exclusive  use  of  the  graph  of  it,  without  a blur  or  the  thickening  1 manner  as  they  act  in  nature,  to  produce  rota- 
furnace  described,  except  when  employed  as  of  aline!  In  future,  as  the  Literary  Gazette  tion  in  matter;  recognising  both  as  indepen- 
above  mentioned  ; but  claims,  as  the  improve-  J remarks,  with  such  a process  at  command,  dent  and  available  principles  on  forces  acting 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  steel, — ores,  and  photographic  portraits  will  be  obtained  with  1 at  right  angles  with  each  other,  in  the  ratio  of 
other  oxides  of  iron,  deoxidised  at  successive  all  the  animation  of  full  life,  instead  of  that  the  square  of  their  velocity.  The  centrifugal 
temperatures,  as  described.  | stiffened  serenity  which  even  a sitting  of  a few  force  being  evolved  from  rotation  without 

The  “ Old  City  Gas  Light  Company.”  , seconds  gives  to  the  countenance.  Nothing  taxing  or  any  way  retarding  it,  is  used  in  this 
— The  “Great  Central  Gas  Consumers’  Com-  will  be  more  easy  than  to  take  the  most  agile  invention  not  to  produce  motion,  but  to  per- 
pany,”  the  “great  central”  example  of  inde-  ballet-dancer  during  her  rapid  movements,  or  petuate  a vacuum,  which  is  but  the  measure  of 
pendent  self-supply  by  “gas  consumers,”  has  to  catch  the  image  of  the  bird  of  swiftest  flight  power;  gravity  or  pressure  being  the  prope!- 
sunk  from  its  great  central  position  into  a mere  during  its  passage  instantaneously  over  the  ling  power  acting  on  quicksilver,  or  any  other 
addendum  to  the  “ Old  City  Gas  Light  Com-  field  of  the  lens  of  the  camera  obscura.  In  liquid,  the  power  of  the  vacuum  being  equal  to 
pany,”  having  no  sooner  overcome  all  the  America,  it  is  said,  they  have  discovered  a the  pressure  created,  whatever  that  may  be.” 
strenuous  endeavours  of  the  said  company  to  process  by  which  na'ure  is  copied  in  colours  : 1 The  Iron  Trade. — At  the  preliminary 
blackguard  it,  to  obstruct,  and  to  strangle  it,  here  we  have  the  means  of  fixing  a shadow  meeting  of  this  trade  on  Thursday  last,  the 
Ithan  it  has  fallen  into  the  open  arms  of  this  which  passes  as  swiftly  by  as  the  flash  of  resolution  unanimously  determined  upon  was 
tits  bitterest  enemy, — unable  to  stand  alone,  lightning.  The  preparation  is  a secret,  hut  1 that  of  not  interfering  with  the  present  nominal 
twe  presume,  after  so  much  exhaustion.  Our  it  is  put  on  glass  with  albumen.  list  of  prices,  as  settled  now  upwards  of  two 

opinion  of  such  amalgamations  has  been  often  Congregational  “Opening”  of  St.  years  ago.  Such  a result  was  scarcely  ex- 
lenough  expressed.  Negotiations  such  as  these  Paul’s. — On  Sunday  week,  in  the  afternoon,  I p-cted ; and  though  there  was  a full  concur- 
ihave  never  yet  had  the  public  good  as  their  real  for  the  first  time,  the  pulpit  was  erected  in  the  j rence  that  no  better  course  for  the  time  could 
'' object  or  result,  however  obvious  it  may  be  J nave  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  against  the  pillar  be  adopted,  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
1 that  one  consolidated  company  could  (if  it  near  the  monument  of  Dr.  Middleton.  From  individual  members  of  the  trade  do  not  con- 
would)  supply  that  public  at  a cheaper  rate  the  western  entrance,  along  the  nave,  as  far  as  1 sider  themselves,  or  each  other,  pledged  to 
hthan  while  in  competition  as  two  distinct  es-  the  chapel  doors,  there  was  one  dense  mass  of  exact  any  such  figures,  so  long  as  they  find 
I atablishments.  The  real  object  is  a fancied  attentive  auditors.  The  voices  of  the  officiating  J them  impracticable.  Birmingham  Gazette. 
tfninterest  in  sacrificing  the  public’s  ultimate  | clergy  were  distinctly  heard  all  over  this  large 
‘ -(hopes  by  preventing  the  further  reduction  of  space.  What  can  have  hitherto  prevented  a 
(prices  consequent  upon  a continuance  of  com-  congregational  and  free  weekly  “ exhibition  ” 

'petition  with  each  other.  j of  so  hopeful  and  appropriate  an  order  as  this. 

Proposed  School  of  Art  for  Artist-  but  the  twopenny  exhibition,  with  the  profits 
Workmen. — The  writer  of  a recent  article  in  1 of  which  it  was  but  too  likely  to  interfere? 

[lour  columns,  on  this  subject,  has  put  forth  apro-  Consumption  of  Smoke. — A patent  has 
iDosal  for  establishing  such  a school.  He  says,  ' been  taken  out  by  Mr.  R.  Rodham,  of  Gates- 
— “The  workman  of  the  present  day  is  wholly  head,  practical  chemist,  and  E.  R.  Hohlyn,  of 
'tunable  to  appreciate  and  carry  out  the  idea  of  Stepney,  gentleman,  who  claims — 1.  The  ap- 
artist.  The  object  now  proposed,  with  a 1 plication  of  fans  or  blades,  placed  within  a 
niciew  to  remedying  this  short-coming  is,  to  com-  1 chamber,  and  caused  to  revolve  at  a high  ve- 
i icner.ce  a model  establishment,  to  be  called  A 1 locity,  in  combination  with  a stream  or  streams 
lifochool  of  Art  for  Artist- Workman,  having  for  1 of  water,  for  condensing  and  purifying  smoke, 
lists  purpose,  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  1 fumes,  gases,  or  vapours  from  their  noxious 

Iiinind  of  the  workman  through  his  hand.  The  I and  poisonous  particles.  — 2.  The  arrange- 
lmode  of  accomplishing  this  is  proposed  to  be  by  ment  of  receivers  to  retain  the  products  to 
lfhedailyattendanceof  theartist-workmanatcon-  ' be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  colours. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a new  School  of  Industry  at  St.  John’s 
Wood  : Air.  George  Legg,  architect.  (Exclusive  ol 
boundary  walls.) 

Dove  £1,195  0 0 


4,443  0 
4,438  0 
4,425  0 
4,389  0 
4,237  0 


Piper  

Locke  and  Ned  ham 

Bird  

Ebbs  

Cooper  

Dent,  plumber  (plumber's 

work  separate) 22!>  o o 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  design,  and  Mr.  Cooper’s 

and  Air.  Dent's  reduced  estimates  accepted.  The  quantities 
were  furnished. 

For  altering  aud  enlarging  St.  Mary's  Church,  Barnes, 
Surrey.  Mr.  Legg,  architect. 

SexLey  £1,597  0 0 

Goodali  and  Hammond  1,585  0 0 


Oades  and  Son  1,339  0 

Locke  aud  Nesliam 1,319  0 

Dove  and  Son  (accepted)...  1,290  0 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[July  12,  1851. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Fidelis,”  “H.  W.,”  Steam  vessels  (we  are  unable  to 
advise),  “ Sanitary  Association,”  “ H.  and  W.,”  "B.  B ,” 
“ E.  F.  H.,”  “ F.  E.  D."  (under  our  mark),  “ M.”  (ditto), 
“J.  K.”  (ditto),  “E.  S."  (too  late),  “ Q.  H.  and  Son,” 
“ One  of  the  Above,”  " E.  E.  M.,”  “ W.  F.  S.,"  “ J.  J.  L.” 
(quite  out  of  the  question),  “ C.  R.,”  " W.  E.”  (it  is  not 
likely  our  correspondent  would  succeed  in  enforcing  his 
claim),  “A  disappointed  Leicester-squnreite,”  "Lover  of 
Fair  Play”  (does  not  make  out  a case),  “T.  B.  L.,”  " J. 
W.  H.,”  " R.  B.  and  Co.,"  “ Your  Constant  Reader, 
" A.  B.”  Pimlico  (we  have  not  time  to  refer ; each  volume 
has  an  index),  "T.  T.,”"B.H.,”  “ J.  E.,  jun.,”  " Mr.  F./ 
" H.  F.  S.” 

“ Book*  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  fiud  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
4‘  Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


TO  TOTTERS. 

'1^X7' ANTED,  in  a Brick-yard,  where  Sewerage 

V V Pipes  arc  made,  a Rood  BUHNER;  one  that  understands 
the  general  business  of  a Potter  would  be  pre  ferred.— Address  S.,  at 
the  Office  of  “The  Builder,’’  1,  York -street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN. 


X4^ANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office,  a neat 

V 7 and  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN.  It  will  be  a perma- 
nent situation.  Moderate  salary  will  be  given.— Address  by  letter, 
to  Mr.  JOSEPH  SMITH,  Surveyor,  Albion  court,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 


ADVEaTISEMENTS. 

WTO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  Sc. 

ANTED,  a BUILDER,  to  TAKE  to 

FINISH,  at  a Ground-rent,  TWO  CARCASES,  being 
the  last  in  a row  where  all  finished  arc  let.  Advances  will  be  made 
and  eligible  terms  offered.  Situation  is  within  eight  miles  of 
Loudon,  and  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  a railway  station.— 
Direct  Si.  B.,  28,  Brunswick  tcrmce.  Brighton. 


Architectural  mensuration.— 

A Surveyor  of  long  practical  experience  continues  to  give 
INSTRUCTION  in  ESTIMATING  every  description  of  builders' 
work  from  drawings  and  specifications,  and  in  measuring  work 
from  buildings  now  erecting.  Terms  exceedingly  moderate.  — 
Address,  A.  B.,  Sir.  JOHN  MORGAN,  33,  Moorgate  - street, 
City.  


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

AN  ARCHITECT  nnd  SURVEYOR  in  the 

country  is  desirous  of  receiving  into  his  office  a Youth  ns 
ARTICLED  OUT-DOOR  PUPIL.  The  practice  offers  every 
advantage  to  a steady  youth.  One  having  a tnste  for  drawing 
would  be  preferred.— Apply  to  Sir.  HENRY  ABRAIIAM,  Book- 
seller, Taunton.  


Articled  pupil.— To  parents  and 

GUARDIANS— There  is  a VACANCY  in  the  Offices  of  an 
old-established  ESTATE  AO  ENT  and  AUCTIONEER  at  the 
we  t end  of  London,  of  first-rate  connection  among  the  superior 
orders  of  society,  for  an  intelligent  well-behaved  YOUTH,  of  some 
address,  who  would  have  a rare  opportunity  of  benefiting  himself 
by  the  experience  and  example  of  those  over  him.  A premium 
will  be  required,  and  arrangements  probably  made,  if  so  wished, 
for  board  and  residence  in  the  house  of  the  princinal.— Applica- 
tions to  be  mode,  by  letter  only,  free,  addressed  B.  T , care  of  Mr. 
Gwyn,  printseller,  Coekspur-street,  Pall-mall. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION ns  FOREMAN  or  SUPERINTENDENT  of 
PLUMBERS'  WORK.  Is  well  acquainted  with  men  as  well  os 
the  business  —Direct  to  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder”  (if  by  letter, 
post  paid),  Y.  Z.  A good  reference. 


Glamorganshire  canal  navi- 
gation.—The  Committee  of  the  Company  of  Proprietors 
of  the  Glamorganshire  Cnnal  Navigation  are  desirous  of  engaging 
an  OUT-DOoft  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  WORKS  of  the  said 
Canal  at  a salary  not  exceeding  3001.  per  annum,  with  the  use  of  a 
house  belonging'  to  the  company.  The  duties  which  will  be  re- 
quired wi'l  consist  in  looking  after  the  maintenance,  repair,  and 
improvement  of  the  locks,  and  all  other  works  of  the  canal,  and 
the  facilitation  in  everyway  of  an  increasing  traffic  ; and  pavtics 
tendering  services  will  be  expected  to  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  canals,  and  to  tie  capable  of  applying  to  the  Glamor- 
ganshire Cnnal  the  latest  improvements  in  locks  and  nil  other 
matters  connected  with  can  ‘1  navigation,  and  the  shipping  of  coal 
for  export  from  the  canal.  It  will  not  be  required  of  the  Out-door 
Superintendent  I o take  any  part  in  the  accounts  of  the  canal,  or 
the  payment  of  wages,  or  the  purchase  of  any  description  of  mate- 
rial for  the  use  of  the  canal ; hut  he  will  lie  expected  to  keep  a 
correct  account  of  the  time  nDd  occupation  of  the  men  employed 
under  him,  anti  to  devote  his  services  exclusively  to  the  oompanr, 
and  never  to  be  absent  without  permission.  No  perquisites  or  pri- 
vileges beyond  the  house  and  salary  will  lie  allowed  ; nnd  good 
testimonials  as  to  character,  experience,  and  ability  will  be  re- 
quired. The  Committee  will  meet  on  TI IU  RSDAY.the  31st  inst., 
at  the  “ Cardiff  Arm«,”  Cardiff',  at  eleven  o’clock  of  the  forenoon,  to 
receive  applications  ; nnd  in  the  nvantimcanv  furlher  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  JOHN  FORREST.  “ Navigation 
House, "near  Cardiff.  WILLIAM  CRAWSHAY. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


Blackburn  improvement.— 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SURVEYOR  AND  ASSISTANT 
SURVEYOR  OF  PAVING.  DRAINAGE,  AND  OTHER 
WORKS  —At  a Meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Sessions  Room,  on  Friday,  the  15th  day  of  August  next,  at 
Eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  these  appointments,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  will  he  made. 

The  duties  of  Surveyor  are  defined  in  a printed  statement,  which 
may  he  hud  at  the  office  of  the  collector  of  rates,  in  the  Old-square. 
The  assistant  will,  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.be 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  but  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Commissioners.  The  persuns  appointed  to  these  situa- 
tions will  he  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time 
to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  will  not  be  allowed 
to  engage  themselves  in  any  trade  or  business  whatever. 
They  will  be  removealdc  by  the  Commissioners  at  any  meeting. 
The  salary  of  the  principal  surveyor  will  be  after  the  rate  of  2001. 
a vear,  and  of  the  assistant  after  the  rate  of  751.  a year.  These 
salaries  are  to  cover  all  expenses,  hut  offices  are  provided  by  the 
Commissioners.  Each  officer  is  to  give  security  to  such  an  amount, 
and  in  such  form,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  ti.e  Commissioners  for 
the  performance  of  his  duties  nnd  for  dulv  accounting  for  the 
moneys  which  shall  come  into  his  hands.  The  principal  is,  in  re- 
gard to  all  pecuniary  transactions,  to  be  answerable  to  the  Com- 
missioners ; nnd  the  osa-stant  is  to  give  security  to  the  principal. 
If  the  security  proposed  by  the  assistant  lie  not  satisfactory  to  the 
principal,  the  Commissioners  are  to  decide.  Neither  officer  is  to 
lie  entitled  to  nny  penally,  or  share  of  any  penalty,  inflicted  under 
the  authority  of  the  special  Act,  or  any  Act  incorporated  there- 
with; hut  in  oases  of  conviction  on  the  information  of  either  of 
them,  the  entire  penalties,  nnd  also  the  sums  allowed  by  the 
magistrates  for  attendance  before  them,  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  Commissioners,  or  their  treasurer  or  collector.  Each 
officer  is  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  an  early  dnv.  Candi- 
dates arc,  before  or  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  August  next,  to  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners,  of  their  in- 
tention to  offer  themselves,  and  arc  at  tho  same  time  to  send  or 
deliver  in  their  Testimonials,  with  descriptions  of  their  proposed 
securities,  nnd  they  are  to  attend  on  the  dnv  of  election,  unless 
directions  to  the  contrary  shall  in  the  meantime  be  given.  Each 
candidate  is  to  state  the  day  on  which  he  will,  if  elected,  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Canvassing 
by  candidates,  except  bv  circnlav  letter  or  address,  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. J.  HARGREAVES,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 
Rlackburn,  July  4, 1851. 

N.  I!.— Qualifications  of  Commissioners  will  not  be  attended  to 
on  the  day  of  meeting  until  after  the  general  business  is  closed.— 
This  advertisement  will  not  be  repeated. 


WANTED,  n FOREMAN,  accustomed  to 

manage  GROUND  LABOURERS  and  ROAD  MATE- 
RIALS, eapa'-le  of  superintending  street  paving;  lie  must  be 
under  foity  rears  of  nee.  with  a good  character  f -r  sobriety  and 
indti  trv  nnd  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  lr'B  employer's  service, 
which  is  likely  to  he  permanent.  Salary,  30s.  per  week. -Tetters 
(free),  describing  his  Inst  engagement.  with  n reference,  will  only 
)'e  received  in  (lie  fir-t  instance,  directed  to  Mr.  C.  II.  HILL, 
Surveyor,  Canonbury,  Lower  Islington. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PI, TIMBERS.  GLAZIERS.  AND  PAINTERS. 

A THREE-BRANCH  HAND  WANTS  a 

/»  SITUATION  as  JOURNEYMAN.— Direct  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  at 
the  Office  of"  The  Duildcr,"  1,  Y’ork-strcct,  Covcnt-gnrden. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  he. 

4 GOOD  PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

/ 4 of  loner  standing  i-  desirous  of  meeting  EMPLOYMENT  to 
make  finished  nnd  working  drawings.  Salary.  25 s.  a”r  week. — 
Address,  orcnabl,  to  A.  R..  No.  8.  Rnduor-street,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea. — References  as  to  abilities  given. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  A ROM  ITECTS 

AN  experienced  SURVEYOR  offers  his 

/ 4 OCCASIONAL  SERVICES  upon  reasonable  terms  - 
Address,  A.  G.,  68,  Cbarrington-strcet,  St.  Pnncras-rond. 

TO  RUIT.DRRS.  SPECULATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A THOROUGH  practical  Surveyor  is 

(l  desirous  of  forming  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  anv  party 
who  mav  require  his  services  ns  MANAGER.  SUPER- 
INTENDENT.  omtherwise.  He  is  fully  qualified  in  every  brnneh 
of  hi--  profession,  having  been  in  practice  for  liim'clf  for  n con- 
siderable period.— Address,  ZERO,  3,  Park-lane,  Upper  Churoli- 
strect,  Chelsea. 

TO  THE  TIMRER  TRADE. 

AS  CLERK  and  SALESMAN,  a person 

i*.  well  accustomed  to  the  above  trade  in  its  various  branches, 
seeks  nn  ENGAGEMENT.  The  advertiser  would  be  found  a 

valuable  superintendent  to  nnr  gentleman  nr  merchant  about  to 
commence  business.— \ddr<ss  M . Mis-  Wheatley's  Libriry,  DO, 
Amwell-street,  Clarcmont-square  Pentonvillc. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  21,  who  has  been 

in  the  trade  seven  years,  wsbes  to  imnrovc  himself  in  some 
good  shop  of  work  for  twelve  months  W ices.  -.Ms.  a wpek. — 
Address,  by  letter,  to  AY.  F.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden. 

TO  PT, UMBERS.  PAINTERS.  AND  OLAZrERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  of 

/ 4.  some  experience,  wishes  to  place  liim'clf  with  a person 
for  IMPROVEMENT  ; has  had  a good  in-ight  of  the  business; 
wages  no  ob'ect.  A good  character  can  he  given;  no  objection  to 
town  or  country.— Address  to  J.  G.,  31,  Great  Barton-street, 
Marylebonc,  London. 

nPIIE  Advertiser  is  in  want  of  a situation 

JL  as  AVORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS  in  town 
or  comity.  Reference  can  be  given  from  bis  Inst  situation.— 
Direct,  If.  R., office  of  “ The  Builder,”  Y'ork-street.  Covent-gardcn. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

HPHE  Advertiser,  being  desirous  of  IM- 
SL  PROVEMENT  and  a PERMANENT  ENGAGEMENT, 
offers  lvs  services  for  a very  sma'l  salary;  was  artiolcd  to  one  of 
tbe  largest  district  surveyors,  and  lias  been  a short  time  in  a 
builder's  office  References  given.— Address  A.  B.,  Air.  AVard’s, 
stationer  and  newspaper  office.  No.  2,  Erettcn-tcrrace,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea 

ALTAR  and  COMMUNION  CLOTHS, 

i4  ECCLESIASTICAL  CARPETS.  CHURCH  DECORA- 
TIONS, ROBES.  ,<;c.— HARRISON.  21.  Rrownlow-street,  Bedford- 
low,  London.— Decorations  from  tho  most  simple  to  the  most 
elaborate  designs,  nt  moderate  prices. 

"OATHS  and  CHURCHES.— Many  are  not 

o “ yet  aware  that  a good  eiglit-ineh  boxwood  THERMOME- 
TER is  now  manufactured  comp'ete  for  ONE  SHILLING,  or 
with  an  enamelled  tube  adapted  for  baths  nt  ONE  SHILLING 
and  SIX  FENCE.  A stronger  and  ornamental  kind  for  public 
baths  and  churches.  A selection  mav  be  made  from  One  Thousand 
Thermometer-' at  BENNETT'S,  6-5,  Che.v  side.  manufacturer  to  the 
Royal  Observatory,  the  Admiralty,  nnd  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

npo  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY 

ft.  FURNISHING- Guttn  P.-rcha  Looking  Gins-,  Picture,  and 
l’rint  Frames,  Console-table-.  Cornices.  Brackets  and  Decorations 
are  best  and  most  durable.  They  will  not  crack  or  chip.  Gilds 
equal  to  wood.  Gntta  Percha  Establishment,  98.  New  Bond-street. 
Decorn’ore  by  appointment.  A.  THORN  nnd  CO.  Every  article 
mnnufac’urea  by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  18,  AYhavf-road,  City- 
road,  London. 

NOISELESS  RINGS. 

jTJ-UTTA  PERCHA  CURTAIN  and 

* J CORNICE  RINGS.— These  rings  have  been  much  approved 
by  the  faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Percha,  these  rings  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  roil.  The  following  sires 
may  he  had,  either  with  or  without  loops :— Sizes : 1 inch  diameter. 
15  inch  do.,  2 inch  do.,  2)  inch  do.,  3 iucli  do.,  35  inch  do. 

TUBING.  LINING  for  TANKS.  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS.  ,%c..  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  IS,  AVharf-road,  City-road,  London. 

WOLFF  & SONS’  PURIFIED  BLACK 

a J • LEAD  PENCILS,  perfectly  free  from  grit,  mav  lie  entirely 
erased,  and  will  maintain  n firm  point.— E.  WOLFF  and  SONS 
beg  to  inform  the  Trade  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  greatly 
improving  their  Black  Lead.  tha‘ they  are  uow  manufacturing  a 
PLUMBAGO,  nr  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL,  entirely  free  from 
grit,  which  will  easily  yield  to  India  Rubber,  and  ensure  perfect 
erasure;  it  p-sscsscs  great  brilliancy  ami  deprh  of  colour,  and  will 
maintain  a firm  point.  They  have  attained  to  so  great  a perfection 
in  the  manufacture  of  tlvs  Lead  as  to  be  able  a'  nil  times  to  make 
the  same  strength  nnd  colour  when  once  found  to  be  suitable  for 
nny  particular  purpose,  nnd  have  produced  a pencil  fully  equal  to 
those  u-ed  in  former  years,  when  they  were  made  of  the  finest 
Cumberland  Lead,  which  nt  the  present  time  cannot  be  obtained 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  best  nenoils.  Tlic  following  nrc  the 
decrees ; — II,  HH,  HHH.  1III1III.  F,  FP.  HP,.  EHB,  B.  HR, 
BBB.  BBBB,  IV. * — AY.5  This  pcnc  1 is  particularly  recommended 
for  writing  and  counting-house  "se.-E  AVOLFF  nnd  SONS  have 
the  honour  of  supplying  tlier  PURIFIED  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
CILS to  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Bank 
of  England,  several  Railway  Companies,  and  many  other  Public 
Establishments. — Mav  lie  bad  of  all  respectable  stationers,  Sc.,  and 
at  the  manufactory,  23.  Church-street,  Spitalficlds,  London. 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

■jVTATIONAL  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY, 

L y for  the  insurance  of  Provision  during  Sickness,  with 


Medical  aid, and  si 

This  Society  embraces  all  t 

without  its  numerous  disadvantages. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  at  the  Chief  Office,  18, 
Red  Lion-s  iiiare,  London.  W.  J.  REYNOLDS.  Secretary. 
*«*  Agents  wanted  in  places  where  none  are  aopointcl. 


B 


RITISH  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

2,  Kinr-strcet  Cheipside. 

Chairman— SYDNEY  SMIRKE.  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

The  rates  for  both  fire  and  life  assurance  arc  ns  low  as  can  with 
safety  be  taken.  The  premiums  for  life  assurance  made  payable  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and  all  par- 
ticulars may  be  had  at  the  head  office  or  of  anv  of  the  agents, 

JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY.  Established  1797.  Capital  550,0001. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Mercantile  and  ordinary  risks  of  all  de- 
scriptions may  be  insured  at  this  Office,  while  upon  all  Insurances 
a return  of  60  percent,  of  the  profits  of  the  office  will  bo  periol  i- 
cnljv  made.  The  insured  are  nevertheless  free  from  all  respon- 
sibility on  account  of  its  engagements ; and  the  rates  of  premium 
are  in  no  cases  higher  than  those  char  red  by  other  offices  making 
no  such  return.— For  Prospectuses  apply  at  No  6.  Crescent,  New 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  or  Surrey -street.  Nonrich. 


HEALTHY  AND  UNHEALTHY  LIVES  ASSURED. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  a.  New  Coventry-stroet. 
Leicester-square,  London  ; nnd  18,  Rue  Tronchet,  Paris ; incor- 
porated underthe  7lh  and  8th  Viet  cap.  110. 

This  Company  assures  Diseased  as  well  ns  Healthy  Lives. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 

Tbe  Board  meets  every  Thursday  at  2 o’clock.  Prospectuses, 
proposals,  and  nny  information  fumidhed  on  application  to  the 
Actuary  or  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NuRRIS.  Secretary. 


ALL  POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE. 

English  and  cambrian  life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

9,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Declined  lives  at  equitable  rates. 

1 olicics  of  five  years’  standing  not  void  in  cases  of  suicide. 
Medical  men  remunerated  in  all  cases. 

Leans  granted  on  personal  and  other  security  on  terms  more 
advantageous  to  the  borrower  than  in  any  other  office. 

Annuities  and  Endowments  granted  oil  the  most  advantageous 

Prompt  pavment  of  all  claims. 

CHARLES  W.  BEVAN,  Resident  Manngerand  Actuary. 


w 


TEST  of  ENGLAND  FIRE  and  LIFE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY,  20,  New  Bridgc-stroet,  Black- 
Irmrs,  instituted  nt  Exeter  1807. 

Mr.  ANDEKTON.  Agent. nnd  Manager  of  the  London  Depart- 
ment of  this  respectable  and  long-established  Offic-.  notifies  to  bis 
friends  and  the  public,  that  persons  insuring  with  this  Society 
against  Fire  are  (with  the  addition  of  modervte  premiums) 
periodically  entitled  to  a return  of  a moiety,  or  Soper  cent  of  the 

f refits,  without  any  risk  of  a partmtship  ; whilst  persons  effecting 
iIFE  POLICIES  receive  a return  of  80  per  cent.,  or  four-fifths  of 
the  profits. 

r, ictuses,  appiy  to  uti a k i, r.a  l 

in  Evet-er  : of  anv  of  the  Agp„ — . , ... 

JAS.  ANDERTON. 


UNION  ASSURANCE  OFFICE  (Fire, 

Life.  Annuities).  Cornhill  and  Bnker-streot.  London; 
College-green,  Dublin  ; and  Groiieuger-strcet,  Hamburgh  ; in- 
stituted A.D.  1714. 

Life. — Reduced  rates  for  young  and  middle  ages,  with  the 
guarantee  of  a Company  in  existence  for  nearly  140  veara. 

Tlie  last  bonus  (1818)  gave  additions  to  policies  varying  from  23 
to  70  per  cent,  on  the  previous  seven  years'  premiums. 

Lower  rates  without  profits. 

Two-thirds  only  of  the  premium  may  be  paid  until  death. 
Decreasing  and  increasing  rates  of  premium,  and  half-yearly  or 
quarterly. 

Loans  granted.  Medical  fees  allowed. 

Fire  insurances  at  the  usual  rates,  and  profits  returned  on 
policies  t deen  out  for  seven  years  hy  prompt  payment. 

March",  1851.  THOMAS  LEWIS,  Secretary. 


I FAMILY  endowment  life 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 
12,Cliatham-placc,  Blackfriars.  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL.  500,0001, 

DIItF.CTOnS. 

William  BuRerworth  Bnyley,  Esq  , Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Esq..  Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq.  I Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Robert  Bruec  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouscley. 

Major  Henderson.  Major  Turner. 

C.  II.  Latouclie,  Esq.  I Joshua  Walker.  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society's  Policies  on  the 
profit  scale  in  1845.  Tho  next  valuation  will  be  in  January,  1852. 

I,onn3  are  granted  on  mortgage  and  on  security  of  Life  Interests 
and  Reversions.  INDIA  BRANCH. 

Tbe  Society  lias  extensive  Indian  business,  and  grants  Policies  of 
Insurance.  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowments,  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Rombav.  to  members  of  the  Civil  nnd  Military  Ser- 
vices, and  others.  Parties  calling  at  the  Office  will  be  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Guar- 
dians of  Youths  proceeding  to  India  is  especially  invited. 

JOHN  CAZENOVE,  Secretary. 
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HE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York  1824,  and 
ipowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  Capital  500, 000 i. 

Lo  TRUSTEES. 

obt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co..  York. 

Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newmun,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  tho  terms  of 
this  Company  for  life  insurances,  and  to  the  distinction  which  is 
made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  100!. 


Age 


43 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


3 5 ; 


2 17  2 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


* Example.— A Gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,000!.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  nn  annual  payment  of 
22!.  10s. ; nnd  a Lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  nnnuol  payment  of  19!.  17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  nud  every  insinuation  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  anv  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  are  also  effected  hy  this  Company  on  the 
most  moderate  terms.  AGENTS  are  WANTED  in  those  Towns 
where  no  appointments  have  been  made.  Applications  to  he  made 
to  .Mr.  W.  X.  NEWMAN.  Actuary  and  Secretary.  York;  or  to 
Mr.  HENRY  DINSDALE  12,  Wcllington-street,  Strand,  Ageut 
for  London. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  19,  1851. 

HAT  we  should  find  even  now  as 
we  do,  “ educated  ” persons 
scoffing  at  the  requirements  of 
sanitary  science,  and  denying 
all  belief  in  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  affords  a striking  example  of  the 
strength  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  The  in- 
sidious destroyers  of  life  are  not  visible,  and  so 
'they  are  permitted  to  roam  abroad,  and  all  the 
pain,  misery,  death,  and  guilt  which  they  pro- 
duce, are  ascribed  to  “ Providence the 
saving  of  life  and  sorrow  effected  by  caging 
them  is  not  immediately  obvious,  and  there- 
fore it  is  denied.  Yet  the  evidences  are  so 
numerous  and  powerful  that  there  surely 
ought  no  longer  to  be  two  opinions  on  the 
subject.  The  next  generation  will  not  believe 
it  when  they  are  told,  that  a Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  this  has  said,  “ Sanitary  reform 
is  a humbug.” 

There  is  an  abominable  place  in  Kensington, 
■called  Jennings’-buildings, — some  time  ago, 
indeed,  it  was  a disgrace  to  any  civilized  com- 
munity, and,  as  a matter  of  course,  when  the 
■cholera  afflicted  the  land,  many  persons  (as  many 
as  thirty)  died  here  in  a very  short  time.  Now, 
forming  part  of  Jennings’-buildings,  is  a row 
of  houses  with  a good  supply  of  water,  and 
provided  with  proper  conveniences ; and  here, 
it  is  stated,  there  was  not  one  death  from 
cholera,  nor  was  there  any  serious  case ! 
Further,  when  the  houses  in  Jennings’-build- 
ings were  whitewashed  and  cleansed,  the 
disease  fled.  Again  : — it  has  been  shown  that 
out  of  795  persons  inhabiting  the  model  lodg- 
ing houses  of  the  metropolis,  only  one  was 
•attacked  by  the  cholera ; whereas  among  the 
population  of  London  one  person  in  seventy- 
five  was  attacked.  Every  sanitary  improvement 
has  been  invariably  followed  by  a decrease  of 
illness  and  death.  And  yet  we  are  to  be 
constantly  told  that  “ the  sanitary  movement 
is  a humbug,”  and  that  no  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  statements  that  are  made  in 
■connection  with  it.  And  even  those  who  do 
not  question  the  facts  put  before  them  act  as 
if  they  did.  They  cannot  deny  the  existence 
of  the  evils,  but  they  will  take  the  chance  of 
escaping  the  results  of  them  rather  than  make 
any  effort  to  remove  the  cause ; and  the  result 
is,  that  with  all  our  talk,  little  or  nothing  is 
done  : human  life  is  still  sacrificed  : money  is 
still  wasted.  Difficulties  meet  the  advocates  for 
lengthening  life  and  lessening  sorrow  at  every 
step  : law  is  stronger  than  science;  vested 
rights  dearer  than  human  life  and  enjoyment. 

In  a report  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Grainger,  on  the 
present  state  of  certain  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, recently  brought  before  Parliament,* 
the  writer  shows  how  small  is  the  im- 
provement that  has  been  effected,  and  places  t 
in  striking  contrast  the  condition  of  those  J 
who  occupy  the  model  lodging-houses  of  | 
London,  of  which  there  are  now  eight  esta- ! 
blishments  in  operation,  and  the  masses  of  the  j 

* Agar  Town,  St.  Pancras. — Report  on  the  Present  State 
of  certain  Parts  of  the  Metropolis,  and  on  the  Model 
Lodging  Houses  of  London.  By  Mr.  R.  D.  Grainger.  I 
Printed  toy  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  June,  1851. 


people.  Out  of  a population  consisting  of 
mechanics,  workmen,  porters,  and  a few 
clerks,  amounting  in  number  to  1,082,  who 
occupy  four  of  these  establishments,  viz., 
those  in  Old  Pancras-road,  Bagnigge-road, 
Streatham-street,  and  Albert-street,  the  deaths, 
Mr.  Grainger  says,  have  been  about  1 per 
cent,  in  the  year ; while  “ the  general  average 
mortality  in  England,”  including  all  ranks  in 
life,  is  somewhat  more  than  2 per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  more  than  double  that  of  the  four 
above-mentioned  institutions.” 

“ It  is  one  of  the  best  established  facts  of 
vital  satisfies,”  6ays  the  writer,  “ that  fever  is 
the  surest  test  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  town  or  locality,  and  that  it  affords  at 
the  same  time  the  most  accurate  measure  of 
the  amount  of  preventive  disease ; on  these 
grounds,  therefore,  reliable  and  illustrative 
evidence  has  a peculiar  value.  It  was  ascer- 
tained some  few  years  ago  by  the  excellent 
and  accurate  researches  of  Dr.  Duncan,  the 
present  Officer  of  Health  of  Liverpool,  that  in 
the  part  of  that  city  consisting  of  the  parish  of 
Liverpool,  there  were  about  7,000  cases  of 
fever  annually,  or  1 in  25  of  the  working 
population,  an  amount  which  has  since,  owing 
as  it  is  believed  to  the  improvements  effected 
by  the  local  Sanitary  Act,  been  much  reduced. 

That  these  low  fevers  abound  in  all  the 
poorer  parts  of  London  is  familiar  to  every 
practitioner  acquainted  with  these  localities. 
In  my  notice  of  Tindal’s-buildings  and  Phea- 
sant-court, it  is  stated  that  there  were  in  the 
London  Free  Hospital  on  the  1st  May,  1851, 
nine  cases  of  fever  which  had  been  brought 
out  of  those  notorious  fever  nests ; and  that 
in  one  house  twenty  cases  of  fever  had  oc- 
curred in  two  months.  In  those  courts  the 
atmosphere  is  poisoned  by  the  effluvia  from 
foul  and  neglected  privies,  from  dust  heaps, 
filth,  and  overcrowding ; in  short  from  all  the 
causes  known  to  give  intensity  to  typhus. 

From  the  evidence  I have  received,  it 
appears  that  in  six  out  of  seven  of  these 
model  establishments,  including  the  lodging- 
houses  for  single  men,  and  containing  about 
975  persons,  there  has  not  been  a single  case 
of  typhus  since  they  were  opened ; whilst  in 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings,  which  has  been 
opened  upwards  of  three  years,  and  has  an 
average  population  of  about  550,  there  has 
been  but  one  death  from  low  fever ; so  that 
out  of  a total  of  1,507  persons,  one  case  only 
of  typhus  has  occurred  since  these  institutions 
were  provided  specially  to  test  the  value  of 
sanitary  arrangements. 

Now,  if  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  the 
1,507  of  the  working  population  of  the  model 
buildings,  several  of  which  are  situated  in  the 
most  crowded  and  unhealthy  parts  of  London, 
and  where,  as  in  Church-lane,  fever  prevails, 
be  contrasted  with  the  working  population  of 
Liverpool,  about  sixty  cases  of  low  fever  ought 
to  have  occurred  annually,  and  yet  there  has 
been  but  one  case  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  evidence  more  sig- 
nificant than  this,  or  more  calculated  to  de- 
monstrate the  supreme  importance  of  sanitary 
principles.” 

Demonstrate  as  we  will,  however,  to  some 
minds  it  is  all  useless  : xoe  must  wait  for  their 
children.  If  we  were  to  get  rid  of  our  grave- 
yards ; form  paved  ways  and  impermeable 
roads ; build  our  houses  to  live  in,  and  not  to 
sell ; give  constant  supply  of  water,  light,  and 
fresh  air ; it  may  be  safely  asserted  we  should 
reduce  to  half,  the  present  average  mortality 
of  towns.  We  have  said  this  for  years : we 
said  it  when  there  were  fewer  to  say  it  than 
there  are  now,  and  the  experience  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year  more  fully  confirms  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  To  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  people  while  they 
remain  in  their  present  physical  debasement 
is  impossible.  Grown  in  dirt,  and  kept  in 
dirt,  how  can  we  expect  to  wash  the  earth 
from  their  souls  and  lead  the  spirit  skyward  ? 


To  raise  the  masses  in  the  scale  of  social  order, 
we  must  first  give  them,  after  the  means  of 
getting  their  bread,  light,  air,  water,  and  a 
decent  dwelling.  Let  us  earnestly  exhort  those 
who  have  long  fought  the  good  fight  against 
filth  and  ignorance  to  persevere  to  the  end. 

Amongst  other  steps  which  must  be  taken, 
it  is  now  most  desirable  to  bring  into  opera- 
tion the  new  Interment  Act.  To  urge  on  this 
matter,  the  “ Metropolitan  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation ” have  presented  a memorial  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  wherein  they  set  forth, — 

“ That  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Act  provides 
that  the  Board  of  Health  shall  procure  burial- 
ground,  sufficient  for  the  Metropolis,  at  a suitable 
distance  from  London  ; and  that  from  the  time  such 
burial-ground  or  cemetery  shall  be  made  ready,  the 
various  parishes  within  the  metropolitan  district 
shall,  by  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  be  seriatim 
put  under  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Inter- 
ments Act,  and  so  the  practice  of  intramural  sepul- 
ture be  speedily  put  a stop  to  within  the  Metro- 
polis. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  London  regard  the  delay, 
which  has  occurred  in  bringing  the  Act  into  opera- 
tion, with  the  strongest  feelings  of  discontent,  in 
which  feelings  your  memorialists  would  respectfully 
inform  your  lordship  they  fully  participate.  Eleven 
months  have  passed  since  the  Metropolitan  Inter- 
ments Act  became  law,  and  still  the  revolting  prac- 
tice of  intramural  burial  is  continued,  and  it  is  said 
the  existing  proprietary  cemeteries  (which  are  cer- 
tainly at  present  far  preferable  to  most  other  places 
of  interment)  are  even  less  used  than  formerly  : the 
public,  believing  that  those  cemeteries  are  soon  to  be 
closed,  are  unwilling  to  commit  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  relations  to  burial-grounds  from  which 
their  own  and  those  of  other  members  of  their 
families  will  hereafter  be  excluded. 

If  this  be  true,  the  effect  of  passing  the  Metro- 
politan Interments  Act  up  to  this  time  has  been 
only  to  increase  the  number  of  interments  in  those 
old  and  crowded  offensive  burial-grounds,  the  use 
of  which  had  caused  so  much  disease,  and  raised  the 
public  voice  to  so  loud  aery  of  indignation.  Seeing, 
then,  that  the  evils  of  intramural  sepulture,  so  long 
and  so  loudly  complained  of,  and  which  the  Legis- 
lature have  wisely  determined  to  put  an  end  to, 
continue,  with  few  exceptions,  in  as  gross  and 
scandalous  a manner  as  ever,  your  memorialists 
earnestly  entreat  your  lordship,  as  first  minister  of 
the  state,  to  impress  upon  the  authorities,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  put  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Act 
in  force,  the  necessity  of  carrying  into  effect,  with- 
out further  delay,  the  wise  provisions  of  the  Act, 
that  a very  speedy  stop  may  be  put  to  intramural 
interments,  and  that  the  public  may  no  longer  have 
to  complain  that  a measure  called  for  by  urgent 
public  necessity  should  have  been  suffered  to  remain 
inoperative,  whilst  the  evils  which  called  it  into 
existence  have  gone  on  increasing.” 

The  arbitrations  which  were  instituted  for 
the  purchase  of  two  of  the  cemeteries,  namely 
the  Nunhead  and  the  Brorapton,  have  been 
closed,  and  the  awards  may  be  looked  for  in  a 
few  days.  The  negotiation  for  land  at  Erith, 
though  nearly  completed,  appears  to  have 
been  interfered  with  by  want  of  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Treasury.  If  the  Board  of 
Health  find  themselves  trammelled  by  other 
Government  Boards,  the  sooner  the  question 
is  brought  fairly  to  issue  the  better. 

The  Government  Water  Bill  pleases  no  one, 
and  is  being  opposed  at  all  hands,  at  great  cost. 
The  appearance  presented  by  opponents  in  the 
committee-room  is  very  striking.  The  Bill 
has  been  petitioned  against  by  the  sanitary 
body,  because,  amongst  other  striking  objec- 
tions,— 

“ It  does  not  provide  that  water  should  be 
carried  into  every  dwelling  unless  that  can  be 
done  at  a rate  not  exceeding  2d.  per  week,  and 
not  then,  unless  ordered  by  the  churchwardens 
or  overseers,  with  consent  of  the  vestry. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  no  house 
not  sufficiently  supplied  with  this  requisite  of 
healthful  existence  should  be  allowed  to  be 
inhabited. 

Because  it  contains  no  satisfactory  guarantee 
that  the  supply  shall  be  constant,  and  at  high 
pressure. 
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Because  it  does  not  provide  for  the  union  of 
water  supply  with  drainage  works — an  union 
so  essential  to  the  due  and  secure  action  of 
both. 

Because  it  does  not  place  the  managers  of 
the  works  under  any  efficient  control  or  re- 
sponsibility, either  to  the  public  or  to  the 
public  authorities.  The  shareholders  of  the 
company  are  to  elect  the  directors,  hut  the 
public  must  bear  the  loss  of  their  mismanage- 
ment and  extravagance. 

Because  it  will  impose  on  the  public  an 
amount  of  rate  far  greater  than  would  pay  for 
works  adequate  to  supply  the  metropolis  with 
the  purest  and  the  softest  water. 

Because  the  amount  of  compensation  pro- 
posed to  be  awarded  to  existing  waterworks 
companies  is  excessive. 

The  arbitrators  who  are  to  assess  the  amount 
are  not  instructed  to  take  into  consideration 
either  the  cost  of  constructing  the  works  re- 
quired de  novo,  or  the  extent  to  which  new 
works  are  rendered  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  defaults  of  the  present  companies,  or 
the  degree  to  which  the  companies  have  failed 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  to  the  public  which 
they  have  voluntarily  undertaken.” 

Further  they  oppose  it, — “ Because  it  does 
not  provide  that  the  water  to  be  supplied  shall 
be  the  softest  and  purest  procurable.” 

Of  course  nothing  will  be  done  with  the 
Bill  this  session  : we  doubt,  indeed,  if  the 
government  ever  intended  that  it  should  pass, 
but  threw  it  out  simply  to  keep  the  matter 
alive.  Such  tubs,  however,  are  very  costly  to 
the  poor  whale  : a thousand  pounds  a day 
will  probably  scarcely  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
recent  inquiry  and  opposition.  When  it  is 
again  brought  forward,  the  sewerage  question 
should  be  united  with  it,  and  the  public 
interest  made  the  leading  motive  of  the  Bill. 

Again  a id  again  we  reiterate  our  conviction 
of  the  pressing  importance  of  good  sanitary 
arrangements ; and  we  call  upon  all  in  their 
several  provinces  to  aid  in  obtaining  them,  and 
thus  lessen  the  sorrows,  increase  the  happiness, 
elevate  the  mind,  and  lengthen  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-creatures  and, — themselves. 


ON  THE  ANCIENT  ROMAN  ROADS  AND 
MODERN  BRITISH  RAILWAYS* 


I purpose  on  this  occasion  to  enumerate 
and  describe  those  great  works  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  with  a view  of  comparing  their  mag- 
nitude with  the  cast-iron  lines  that  now  tra- 
verse a single  province  of  the  old  Roman 
dominions.  Unpromising  as  this  subject  may 
seem,  it  has  already  occupied  the  attention  of 
archaeologists.  Nicholas  Bergier,  the  French 
antiquary,  who  died  in  1G23,  has  left  two 
quarto  volumes  which  he  entitled  “ Histoire  des 
Grands  Chemins  de  l’Empire  Romain.” 
Pratilli,  a writer  of  the  last  century,  has  left  a 
book  on  the  Via  Appia;  and  Volpi,  in  his 
work  on  Latium,  treats  of  the  roads  which 
traversed  that  region.  These  learned  writers, 
however,  tell  us  nothing  of  the  Macadams  of 
those  classic  days,  and  never  rise  to  the  idea 
of  a good  turnpike-road,  with  our  usual  quan- 
tity of  toll-bars.  The  Latin  grammarians 
distinguish  three  different  denominations  of 
roads — Via,  Actus,  Iter.  The  Via  answers  to 
the  French  Route  Royale,  and  was  the  great 
main  road  from  one  capital  or  province  to 
another ; such  were  called  Vim  Consulares. 
Actus  we  should  call  a bridle-road,  about  half 
the  size  and  dignity  of  the  Via,  adapted  for 
donkeys  and  bipeds;  and  Iter  seems  to  be  a 
general  term  for  any  path  wide  enough  to 
travel  upon.  The  office  of  taking  care  of  the 
public  roads  devolved  upon  the  Curatores, 
who  appear  to  have  had  about  the  same  power 
to  inflict  penalties  for  damages  or  trespasses, 
as  our  railway  companies  have  to  keep  the 
third  class  in  order.  Some  grand  lines  of 
road  were  planned  and  completed  during  the 
republic,  but  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
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road-makers  of  the  empire  were  Juliiis  Caesar 
and  M.  Agrippa  : of  the  latter  Dion  Cassius 
says,  that  when  he  was  vEHile,  in  the  year  of 
the  city  721,  he  restored  all  the  roads  without 
taking  a penny  from  the  public  treasury.  The 
Emperor  Augustus,  of  whom  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  with  all  his  power  and  might,  he 
had  neither  a glass  to  his  window  nor  a shirt  to 
his  back,  was  magnificent  enough  to  make 
up  the  Flaminian  way  as  far  as  Ariminum 
at  his  own  expense,  and  ordered  the  sena- 
tors to  do  the  same  to  all  the  other  roads 
at  their  expense  : he  made  also  the  Milliarium 
ctureum,  of  which  I shall  shortly  say  some- 
thing, and  on  the  occasion  of  this  general 
repairing  of  all  the  roads  that  issued  from 
Rome,  medals  were  struck  in  commemoration 
of  the  same,  with  the  superscription  Quod  Vice 
M unit cc  sunt  (see  medals  Nos.  1 and  2,  Nardini, 
vol.  i.)  Nero  repaired  all  the  roads  in  Spain, 
and  I believe  modern  travellers  in  that  country 
would  like  much  to  see  him  there  again. 
Vespasian  was  a great  restorer  of  the  public 
Via?,  and  Trajan’s  restoration  of  the  Via  Appia 
is  immortalised  in  sculpture.  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus undertook  the  roads  in  Germany  and  in 
Belgium,  and  the  emperors  in  succession, 
however  neglectful  they  might  be  in  other 
matters,  seldom  got  through  their  career  with- 
out a little  engineering  in  this  line.  Finally, 
Theodoric  is  the  last  of  the  men  of  power  we 
read  of  who  repaired  roads  in  Italy.  The 
devastating  war  of  the  Goths  and  Greeks  put 
an  end  to  all  such  useful  enterprises,  and  the 
roads  became  for  many  centuries  almost  im- 
practicable. The  materials,  torn  up  or  pushed 
from  their  site,  were  used  for  erecting  towers 
of  defence,  or  walls  to  prevent  incursions  of 
barbarians,  and  not  until  civilisation  began  to 
dawn,  did  the  highways  receive  any  attention 
from  the  reigning  powers  of  Italy. 

I shall  now  say  a few  words  upon  the 
materials  and  construction  of  the  Vise  Antiquee. 
Vitruvius  does  not  disdain  to  give  directions 
for  making  roads  : he  recommends  that  the 
engineer  should  choose  solid  ground  and  level 
it,  and  upon  this  lay  his  first  covering;  and 
that  if  there  be  any  looseness  in  the  soil,  he 
must  consolidate  it  by  m ans  of  wooden  piles — 
“ Fistucationibus  cum  magna  cura  solidetur.” 
We  should  hardly  imagine  that  this  is  a sub- 
ject for  poetry,  but  yet  it  is  from  a passage  in 
the  Poet  Statius,  that  we  chiefly  learn  how  a 
road  was  commenced.  First  they  cut  two 
parallel  furrows,  to  indicate  the  width  of  the 
road,  and  then  they  cut  down  between  these 
until  they  came  to  the  hard  bottom,  and  then 
began  the  levelling.  As  the  construction  pro- 
ceeded, the  road  assumed  a slight  convex  shape: 
the  middle  or  top  was  called  the  dorsum,  or 
back-bone  of  the  way;  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Virgil,  “ in  agere  vise  :”  roads  that  were  left  in 
the  rough  material  were  said  to  be  munitee,  but 
when  covered  with  cut  polygonal  blocks,  it  was 
a “via  strata,”  from  whence  is  derived  the 
Italian  strada.  Specimens  of  this  “opus 
stratum  ” are  still  existing  on  the  Via  Ostiensis 
and  the  Via  Appia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  but  a piece  in  the  best  preservation  is 
on  the  Via  Albana,  the  triumphal  way  that  led 
up  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the 
Alban  Mount;  the  letters  V.N.,  ViaNuminis, 
may  still  be  read  upon  this  pavement,  which 
has  kept  its  place  for  near  2,000  years.  All 
these  remains,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
enumerated  about  the  hills  of  Frascati,  Prae- 
neste,  and  Tivoli,  are  of  the  same  description, 
being  composed  of  large  polygonal  blocks  of 
basaltic  lava,  found  in  many  places  near  Rome, 
particularly  in  the  quarries  near  the  Lake  Regil- 
lus,  under  the  Capuchin  convent,  near  Bovillre, 
also  near  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Metella. 
This  sort  of  stone  was  called  by  the  ancient 
Romans  silex,  or  lapis  siliceus,  and  the  places  I 
where  it  was  got  were  called  lapidicinae  siliciae  : 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  offer  for  your  inspection 
some  specimens  of  this  material,  which  I ga  - 
thered with  my  own  hands  in  Italy.  The 
Roman  Vise  were  edged  by  a step  on  each  side  : 
these  were  called  crepidines,  margines,  or  ura- 
bones  : they  were  about  9 inches  in  elevation. 
The  other  materials  used  in  roads  were  a mix- 
ture of  broken  fragments  of  all  sorts,  called 
“rudus,”  which  we  should  call  in  plain 
English  rubbish ; terra  cotta,  called  testa  ; 


and  that  most  plentiful  of  materials  used  in 
all  the  works  of  Rome,  tufo.  I also  offer 
some  specimens  of  that  article  taken  from  the 
quarries  described  by  Vitruvius,  near  Rome. 
I shall  shortly  present  you  with  a description 
of  a Roman  road  quite  finished,  when  the 
rudus,  and  the  testa,  and  the  calx,  and  the 
tufo,  consolidated  with  the  fistucationes,  have 
been  polished  off  by  the  stratification  of  ba- 
saltic lava.  The  Roman  roads  issuing  from 
the  gates  of  Rome,  or  branching  out  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  were  twenty-nine 
in  number : they  were  measured  by  a thou- 
sand paces,  Mille  Passuum,  which  is  the 
origin  of  the  word  “ mile,”  and  short  round 
pillars,  called  milliaria,  marked  the  distances 
from  each  gate.  In  the  forum  there  was  set 
up  a pillar,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  dis- 
tances from  Rome  to  each  city,  where  the 
roads  respectively  had  their  terminus.  The 
distances  were  not  measured,  as  has  been  erro- 
neously supposed,  from  this  pillar  or  golden 
milliarium,  but  they  were  measured  from  the 
gates.  This  fact  of  the  distances  being 
measured  from  the  gates,  is  ascertained  by  the 
first  milliaHum  on  the  Via  Appia  having  been 
found  in  its  place  in  the  Vigna  Nari,  on  the 
right  of  the  St.  Sebastian  gate,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  a 1,000  paces  being  measured  by 
Fabretti  towards  Rome,  was  found  to  coincide 
with  the  ancient  site  of  the  Porta  Capena. 
There  are  three  ancient  itineraries  which  have 
come  down  to  us  enumerating,  like  a modern 
Livre  de  Poste,  the  various  roads  and  distances 
from  place  to  place.  The  first  is  commonly 
called  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  because  it 
was  made  and  published  during  the  peaceful 
reign  of  the  Antonines,  the  golden  period  of 
the  Roman  empire.  During  those  forty  years 
of  peace  and  good  government,  the  arts  and 
useful  public  works  were  encouraged  ; and  it 
is  one  of  the  blessings  upon  which  we  may 
congratulate  the  profession  of  architectural 
science  and  art,  that  it  flourishes  best  in  the 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  good  will  on  earth. 
The  second  Itinerary  was  discovered  at  Augusta 
(Aost),  in  the  possession  of  a certain  Conrad 
Peutinger,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Carta  Peutingeriana : it  is  evidently  of 
Christian  times,  mention  being  made  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church  : the  orthography  betrays  the 
corrupted  language  of  the  eighth  century,  but 
notwithstanding  these  defects  of  composition 
and  spelling,  it  is  a precious  document,  and 
unique  of  its  kind,  being  the  only  one  that 
affords  us  the  least  information  of  the  state  of 
the  world  at  that  period.  The  third  of  these 
ancient  Itineraries  was  found  at  Bordeaux;  it 
describes  the  journey-  from  that  city  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  is  known  on  that  account  under  the 
title  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  : it  appears  to 
be  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  Carta 
Peutingeriana.  These  are  the  three  documents 
from  which  is  to  be  gathered  all  that  can  be 
known  of  the  public  roads  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  two  ancient  Via?  best  known  to 
the  present  world,  arc  the  Via  Flaminia,  by 
which  travellers  from  the  north  enter  Rome, 
and  the  Via  Appia  by  which  they  leave  it  to 
travel  to  Naples.  The  Via  Aurelia,  which  led 
to  Centum  Cellse,  now  Civita  Vecchia,  has 
recently  acquired  a celebrity  which  it  never 
enjoyed  in  ancient  times. 

The  Via  Flaminia,  however,  does  not  pro- 
ceed in  the  direction  of  the  modern  road  to 
Florence  beyond  the  Ponte  Molle ; after 
passing  that  bridge,  which  is  two  miles  from 
the  gate,  the  post-road  falls  in  with  the  Via 
Cassia,  and  the  Via  Flaminia  leads  into 
solitudes  and  Mount  Soracte.  This  celebrated 
Roman  road  was  constructed  by  Caius 
Flaminius,  the  unfortunate  consul,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Thrasimene : at  that  time  the 
Flaminian  gate  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Corso,  under  the  Capitoline  Hill,  so  that  it 
was  always  reckoned  ad  Pontem  III.  The 
Via  runs  through  the  Campus  Martius;  it 
ended  at  Arimenum,  now  Rimini,  a distance 
of  222  miles  ; it  passed  through  Narni,  Terni, 
Spoleto,  before  it  cut  through  the  Appenines 
to  reach  Pisaro,  and  in  some  places,  especially 
between  the  Ponte  Molle  and  Soracte,  con- 
siderable remains  of  it  may  be  traced.  The 
road  which  I shall  seek  now  to  describe,  and 
make  the  object  of  comparison,  is  the  Via 
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Appia,  upon  which  were  bestowed  the  greatest 
care  and  expense,  both  under  Republican  and 
Imperial  Rome.  It  was  chiefly  on  the  Appian 
way  that  the  great  triumphal  processions  ap- 
proached Rome  from  the  east;  the  chariot 
wheels  of  Pompey  and  triumphant  Sylla 
moved  over  its  pavement,  which,  in  some 
places,  still  exists;  its  splendid  sepulchral 
monuments  on  each  side  of  it  have  left  their 
skeletons  to  mark  its  direction ; and  we  may 
still  stand  near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella, 
and  imagine,  amidst  the  stillness  which  now 
prevails,  the  shouts  of  the  applauding  multi- 
tudes, which  welcomed  Cicero  from  exile. 
This  was  called  the  Queen  of  Roads,  as  Statius 
the  poet  sings  : 

“ Appia  Longarum  teritur  regina  Viarum.” 

This  road  was  first  constructed  by  Appius 
Claudius,  the  consor,  310  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  it  was  repaired  and  laid  down 
in  many  places  with  new  silex  by  Trajan,  and, 
in  all  probability,  made  entirely  anew  from 
Beneventum  to  Brundusium:  several  of  the 
milliaria  are  still  standing  along  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  bearing  inscriptions  which  tell  us 
that  Trajan  laid  it  down  with  silex,  at  his  own 
expense,  Silice  sud  pecuniu  stravit,  and  the 
dates  square  with  the  104th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  We  have  a graphic  description  of 
the  Via  Appia  given  by  the  secretary  of  Beli- 
sarius  in  the  sixth  century,  which  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  hear.  “ To  traverse  the  Appian 
way,”  says  Procopius,  “is  a distance  of  five 
days’  journey  for  a good  walker,  and  it  leads 
from  Rome  to  Capua;  its  breadth  is  such  that 
two  chariots  may  meet  upon  it,  and  pass  each 
other  without  interruption,  and  its  magnificence 
surpasses  that  of  all  other  roads.  For  con- 
structing this  great  work,  Appius  caused  the 
materials  to  be  fetched  from  a great  distance, 
so  as  to  have  all  the  stones  hard,  and  of  the 
nature  of  millstones,  such  as  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country:  having 
ordered  this  material  to  be  smoothed  and 
polished,  the  stones  were  cut  in  corresponding 
angles,  so  as  to  fit  together  in  jointures,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  copper,  or  any  other 
material  to  bind  them,  and  in  this  manner  they 
were  so  firmly  united,  that  in  looking  at  them 
one  would  say  they  had  not  been  put  together 
by  art,  but  had  grown  so  upon  the  spot,  and 
notwithstanding  the  wearing  of  so  many  ages, 
being  traversed  daily  by  a multitude  of  vehicles 
and  all  sorts  of  cattle,  they  still  remain  un- 
moved, nor  can  the  least  trace  of  ruin  or  waste 
be  observed  upon  these  stones,  neither  do  they 
appear  to  have  lost  any  of  their  beautiful  polish ; 
and  such  is  the  Appian  way.”  Whatever  we 
may  say  about  our  modern  railways,  and  great 
works  of  the  present  century,  the  paving  of 
Appian  Claudius,  made  just  2,1 6 1 years  ago, 
might  be  safely  recommended  to  the  study  of 
the  curators  of  Oxford-street  and  the  Maryle 
bone  vestry,  the  next  time  they  lay  their  heads 
together  to  make  a wooden  pavement.  I shall 
give  but  one  specimen  of  the  form  of  those 
ancient  Itineraries  to  which  I have  alluded,  by 
taking  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Capua,  pro- 
perly called  the  Via  Appia  : the  further  distance, 
from  Capua  to  Brundusium,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  an  addition  made  subsequently.  The 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  gives  the  stages  and 
distances  thus  : — 


Ariciam M.  P.  XVI. 

Tres  Tabernas M.  P.  XVII. 

Appii  Forum  M.  P.  XVIII. 

Tarracinam M.  P.  XVIII. 

Fundos M.  P.  XVI. 

Formiam  M.  P.  XIII. 

Minturnas M.  P.  IX. 

Sinuessam M.  P.  IX. 

Capuara M.  P.  XXVI. 


The  Via  Appia  coincides  with  the  modern  road 
that  now  leads  from  the  church  of  S.  Cesario, 
where  the  Via  Latina  branches  out  from  it,  to 
the  church  of  S.  Sebastiano  : continual  traces 
of  the  old  pavement  may  still  be  seen,  as  the 
way  runs  between  the  naked  masses  of  sepul- 
chres to  the  ruins,  commonly  called  Roma 
Vecchia.  A little  beyond  these  ruins,  which 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a castrum,  the  old 
Via  falls  in  with  the  mouern  road  to  Albano, 
which  leaves  Roma  by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni 
Laterano  : at  ten  miles  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Capena  gate,  which  stood  under  the 


Thermae  of  Caracalla,  is  to  be  recognised  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Bovillae;  and  in  going  from 
thence,  the  Via  Appia  passes  through  the 
slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  reaches  the  valley 
of  Ariccia;  here  we  find  the  first  great  work 
which  belongs  to  this  queen  of  Roman  ways. 
The  modern  road  passes  through  the  town  of 
Ariccia,  but  the  old  via  passed  beneath  it, 
having  to  traverse  a valley,  and  to  sustain  its 
level.  It  is  here  that  we  find  those  magni- 
ficent substructions  to  which  I have  already 
alluded  : the  whole  extends  for  a length  of  100 
geometrical  paces,  and  the  greatest  depth  or  ele- 
vation is  33  feet,  the  least  3 feet ; the  whole  is 
a solid  mass,  except  three  arches,  used  for 
economising  of  materials,  and  for  greater 
solidity ; and  I do  not  perceive  that  in  the 
whole  sixteen  miles  which  we  have  now  tra- 
velled from  Rome  on  this  via,  there  are 
any  great  cuttings  or  levellings  which  would 
pass  the  ordinary  labour  of  laying  down  a 
road  ; from  Ariccia  we  descend  to  Genzano, 
and  approach  the  Lake  of  Nemi. 

The  Via  Appia  having  now  reached  the  edge 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  runs  in  a dead  flat  to 
Terracina;  the  next  two  stages  (mutationes) 
after  Ariccia,  bring  us  to  names  consecrated  in 
sacred  history.  The  Christians  of  Rome  thought 
it  not  a journey  too  far  to  go  out,  some  thirty- 
three  miles,  and  some  fifty-one,  to  meet  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  coming  from 
Puteoli,  at  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns. 
But  at  Terracina  it  was  necessary  to  cut  away 
the  rock,  to  make  room  for  a passage  between 
Anxur  and  the  sea-shore;  the  white  rocks  of 
Anxur  still  shine  in  the  sun,  as  they  did  when 
Horace  made  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  and 
I consider  this  passage  of  the  rocks  of  Anxur 
to  hare  been  the  second  great  work  in  making 
the  Via  Appia.  Sixteen  miles  further  is  the 
town  of  Fondi,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  much 
labour  has  been  expended  about  that  ancient 
town,  and  about  Itri,  in  carrying  on  the 
straight  line  of  road,  but  after  clearing  Formia, 
near  the  present  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  difficulties 
must  have  ceased  : the  famous  Minturnian 
Marshes  might  require  a large  quantity  of  the 
Rubus  and  Fistucationes  of  Vitruvius,  to  gain 
a solid  bottom,  but  nothing  serious  obstructs 
the  engineer  until  he  arrives  at  Capua,  having 
effected  a distance  of  142  miles.  There  is  one 
particular  in  which  the  engineering  of  Roman 
roads  and  modern  railways  coincided  : they 
both  pursued  a straight  line,  both  filled  up 
hollows,  or  bestrode  vallies  and  glens,  by  via- 
ducts and  bridges,  both  cut  through  hills,  and 
cleared  away  opposing  rocks,  and  even  a 
tunnel  is  not  wanting  to  compare  with 
some  of  our  own,  in  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo, 
near  Naples,  and  the  cuttings  of  the  rocks 
of  Anxur  may  be  placed  at  humble  dis- 
tance with  the  blasting  of  the  cliff  at  Dover. 
But  in  making  these  comparisons,  it  is  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ancients  had  no 
gunpowder,  and  wanted  all  those  mechanical 
inventions  which  modern  science  has  given  us ; 
but  even  in  a comparison  of  manual  labour 
and  quantity  of  material,  it  might,  I think,  be 
shown  that  all  the  great  works  of  the  Roman 
Empire  would  hardly  equal  in  the  aggregate 
the  works  which  now  exist  in  a single,  and 
that  the  most  contemptible,  province  of  the 
dominions  of  Augustus  Caesar.  Before  I 
proceed  to  speak  of  our  own  great  works, 
I will  enumerate  some  of  those  of  the 
greatest  celebrity  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient Romans.  The  substructure  of  the 
Ariccian  Valley  m xy  be  calculated  by  cubic  feet 
of  masonry,  if  we  may  so  call  these  large 
masses  of  stone  laid  one  upon  another  : taking 
those  substructions  at  500  feet  in  length,  18 
feet  in  mean  depth  or  height,  and  a width  of 
26  feet,  as  measured  by  Pratilli,  and  supposing 
the  mass  to  be  solid  and  uniform,  we  get  an 
amount  of  234,000  cubic  feet.  I have  already 
mentioned  the  cutting  of  the  rock  at  Terracina  : 
another  example  of  great  manual  labour  is  to 
be  seen  in  going  from  Rocca  di  Papa  to  the 
Via  Latina,  under  the  Mons  Algidus : the  mount 
is  cut  for  a considerable  distance  down  to  a 
depth  of  50  feet,  so  as  to  give  a narrow  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  traveller  finds  himself  a 
prisoner,  if  any  one  chose  to  block  up  the  en- 
trance either  way.  Again,  three  miles  from 
Acqualagna  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  not  far  from 


Fossombrone,  there  is  a great  work,  a narrow 
passage  cut  out  of  a rock,  a part  of  which  is 
even  cut  through,  so  that  an  arch  is  formed  over 
head;  it  appears  from  traces  of  inscriptions, 
that  Vespasian  was  the  author  of  this  bold 
enterprise 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Pont  de  Gard, 
near  Nismes,  which  I cite  because  it  was  a 
bridge  as  well  as  an  aqueduct:  perhaps,  the 
greatest  work  of  all  is  the  Via  Trajana,  leading 
to  his  bridge  across  the  Danube  ; there,  under 
a perpendicular  cliff,  a road  is  ingeniously  cut 
out,  and  a foundation  given  to  it  by  means  of 
beams  inserted  in  the  rock ; and  every  one 
must  admire  the  skill  which  has  overcome 
such  formidable  obstacles  to  making  a road. 
Drawings  illustrative  of  this  great  work,  and  a 
detaileddescription.maybeseenin  Paget’s  work, 
lately  published  : the  bridge  to  which  the  Via 
Trajana  led,  was  the  same  as  that  which  is 


THE  SEVEN  PERIODS  OF  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE.+ 

3.  The  Transitional  Period,  a.d.  1145-1190. 
— In  vain  do  we  look  in  this,  the  third  Period, 
for  any  of  those  proofs  which  “F.  S.  A.” 
promised  us  of  the  truth  of  his  proposition, 
that  “ the  peculiarities  by  which  Mr.  Sharpe 
characterises  his  different  Periods  were  not 
successive  but  contemporaneous.”  Not  a single 
“ well  - known  example  ” — not  one  “ well 
authenticated  date  ” — appears  to  support  his 
assertion.  From  this  utter  absence  of  all 
attempt  to  redeem  the  promise,  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  craved  space  in  your  journal,  he 
diverts  our  attention  by  the  following  re- 
marks : — “This  begins  just  thirty  years  too 
early : the  earliest  authenticated  instance  of 
the  transition  of  style  in  England  is  the  choir 
of  Canterbury,  begun  in  1175.”  Now,  if 
“ F.  S.  A.”  will  turn  to  page  20  of  the  “ Seven 
Periods,”  he  will  find  a list  of  twenty-eight 
important  anti  well-known  buildings,  which  I 
have  given  as  examples  of  the  Transitional 
Period,  and  which  are  placed  pretty  nearly  in 
the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were 
probably  built.  Amongst  these,  the  choir  of 
Canterbury  stands  the  last  but  three.  His 
assertion  therefore  would  seem  to  imply  one  of 
two  things,  namely,  either  that  the  twenty-four 
buildings  which  precede  Canterbury  in  that 
list,  contain  none  of  the  features  described 
by  me  as  characteristic  of  the  Transitional,  and 
are  not  Transitional  buildings  at  all  ; or,  that 
they  were  built  subsequently  to  the  year  1175. 
I leave  the  choice  of  these  two  alternative  pro- 
positions in  his  hands, — and  will  answer  him 
when  I find  which  he  elects.  Meanwhile,  I 
declare  both  to  be  untenable. 

“ F.  S.  A.”  goes  on  to  assert  that  “ occa- 
sional instances  of  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch 
may  be  found  earlier,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  Norman  style.”  Here  again  I have  to 
join  issue  with  him,  and  call  upon  him  to 
name,  if  he  can,  a single  building  in  England, 
the  construction  of  which  can  be  proved,  not 
by  a speculative,  but  by  a “ well-authenti- 
cated ” date,  to  be  earlier  than  A.D.  1145, 
which  exhibits  the  pointed  arch. 

Further  on  “ F.  S.  A.”  asserts  that  “ the 
pointed  arch  alone  is  no  proof  of  transition 
of  style  :”  had  he,  instead  of  this,  asserted 
that  “the  pointed  arch  is  not  the  only  proof 
of  transition  of  style  ” in  England,  he  would 
have  been  more  correct  : it  is  never  used 
without  greater  or  less  indications  of  progress 
in  the  details,  and  other  parts;  these  indica- 
tions being  naturally  in  the  earlier  examples 
less  apparent  and  pronounced,  than  in  the 
later  ones. 

4.  Lancet  Period,  a,d.  11Q0-1245. — Under 
this  head  “ F.  S.  A.”  makes,  for  the  first  time, 
some  attempt  to  act  up  to  his  promise;  and 
in  support  of  his  assertion  that  “ Lancet 
windows  were  used  for  a much  longer  period 
than  Mr.  Sharpe  assigns  to  them,  contem- 
poraneously with  windows  of  other  forms,” — 
adduces,  as  cases  in  point,  the  windows  of 
Becket’s  Crown  of  Canterbury,  which  he 
says  “are  as  perfectly  lancet-shaped  as  any 
others  that  can  be  cited  ;”  and  “ the  cele- 


* To  be  continued, 
t See  p.  117,  ante. 
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brated  Five  Sisters  at  York,  in  the  North 
Transept,  built  between  1250  and  1260.” 

Now  the  windows  of  Becket’s  Crown  are 
broad  windows  of  pointed  form, — certainly 
not  much  resembling  a lancet  in  shape, — and 
by  no  means  of  that  elegant  and  well-known 
proportion  which  is  so  universal  in  the  Lancet 
Period,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  term. 

But  even  if  they  had  been  of  more  advanced 
character  than  they  really  are,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  traces 
of  a feature  so  characteristic  of  an  entire 
Period  as  the  one  in  question,  should  have 
made  their  appearance,  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding Period,  or  that  we  should  find  here  and 
there,  in  some  of  the  latest  Transitional  Build- 
ings, a dog-tooth  moulding,  a stiff- leaved 
capital,  or  a lancet  window.  The  qualification, 
therefore,  with  which  I undertook  to  discuss 
the  proposition  of  “ F.  S.  A.,”  referring  to  the 
progressive  character  of  our  National  Archi- 
tecture, is  the  best  answer  I can  give  to  the 
argument  which  he  proposes  to  found  upon 
the  admitted  fact,  that  a window  of  pointed 
form  was  constructed  in  the  east  end  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  half  a dozen  years  before  the 
true  commencement  of  the  proposed  Lancet 
Period. 

Now,  if  " F.  S.  A.”  will  apply  precisely  the 
same  argument  to  the  close  of  the  Lancet  Period 
that  I have  applied  to  its  commencement,  and 
make  precisely  the  same  allowance,  in  point  of 
time,  for  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a Lancet 
window  in  the  few  first  years  of  the  Geome- 
trical Period,  he  will  no  longer  wonder  to  see, 
as  in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
genuine  Lancet  windows  still  occurring  occa- 
sionally in  the  early  part  of  the  latter  Period  ; 
and  if,  further,  he  will  apply  this  same  mode 
of  reasoning  to  the  whole  of  the  Seven  Periods 
in  question,  he  will  find  that  all  his  difficulties 
will  disappear,  and  that  sufficient  margin  will 
be  given  to  cover  those  few  apparent  ana- 
chronisms which  appear  so  much  to  disturb 
him,  and  which  compelled  Mr.  Rickman,  in 
his  division  of  church  architecture  into  four 
styles  instead  of  seven,  to  make  the  periods  of 
transition  between  two  styles  almost  as  broad 
as  those  of  the  styles  themselves. 

Now  “ F.  S.  A.”  asserts  that  the  Five  Sisters 
of  York  Cathedral  were  built  A.D.  1250-1260, 
but  in  order  to  judge  whether  this  is  a specu- 
lative or  a “ well-authenticated  date,”  I must 
again  beg  him  to  give  us  his  authority,  and  the 
original  text,  ipsissimis  verbis , from  which  he 
derives  it.  For  although  a.d.  1250  is  only 
five  years  later  than  a.d.  1245,  I am  not  dis- 
posed at  present,  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
authority,  to  believe  that  this  work,  although 
of  rich  and  advanced  character,  is  of  so  late 
a date  as  that  ascribed  to  it  by  “ F.  S.  A.” 

5.  Geometrical  Period,  a.d.  1245-1315. — 
The  whole  of  the  remarks  of  “ F.  S.  A.”  under 
this  head  are  simply  assertions  exhibiting  his 
anonymous  opinion  upon  several  points  un- 
supported by  a single  “ example  ” or  a single 
“ date.”  He  has,  however,  made  a reference 
'here  which  I cannot  pass  over  so  lightly. 
After  stating  that  this  Period  includes  part 
of  two  of  the  established  styles,  the  Early 
English  and  the  Decorated,  he  proceeds, 
■“  The  idea  is  not  a new  one  : the  same  divi- 
sion and  the  same  name  for  it  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society  in  1842.”  Now  if  this  be  the  case, 
and  if  the  proposal  went  to  the  extent  of 
separating  and  distinguishing,  by  a peculiar 
title,  not  merely  the  windows  and  tracery  of 
this  period,  but  the  entire  buildings  them- 
selves, their  mouldings  and  details,  and  of 
identifying  them  by  certain  recognizable  pecu- 
liarities of  form  and  fashion,  then  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Freeman  anticipated  by  several  years  any 
publication,  on  my  part,  of  similar  views;  but, 
whether  his  proposal  went  to  this  extent  or 
not,  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Freeman’s 
views  and  my  own,  and  I think  I may  add 
those  of  two  or  three  other  architecturalists  of 
no  ordinary  repute,  have  been  running  for 
some  years  past  in  singularly  similar  courses; 
and  that,  too,  I believe,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
communication.* Of  Mr.  Freeman’s  recentvalu- 
able  contributions  to  the  stock  of  information 

* Mr.  Freeman’s  letter  of  last  week  liad  not  appeared 
when  this  letter  wa3  written. — Ed. 


we  are  accumulating  on  this  subject,  and  of 
the  acuteness  and  industry  which  he  brings  to 
the  task,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly; 
and  if  “ F.  S.  A.”  supposes  that  by  the  sug- 
gestion he  throws  out  he  may  in  any  degree 
lessen  the  interest  which  each  of  us  may  take 
in  the  labours  of  the  other,  he  grievously 
deceives  himself. 

6.  Curvilinear  Tracery,  a.d.  1315-1360. — 
Here  for  the  second  time  “ F.  S.  A.”  brings  for- 
ward facts.  He  instances  a few  buildings  at  the 
close  of  the  Geometrical  Period,  in  which  there 
are  windows  containing  Curvilinear  Tracery; 
and  argues  accordingly,  not  only  that  Geo- 
metrical and  Curvilinear  Tracery  are  contem- 
poraneous, but  that  such  a fact  is  a fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  separation  into  two  classes  of  Geo- 
metrical and  Curvilinear  buildings  : similarly, 
I suppose,  if  he  found  a building  in  which,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  there  occurred  examples 
both  of  the  chevron  and  the  dog-tooth  mould- 
ings, he  would  declare  the  distinction  between 
Norman  and  Early  English  buildings  to  be  at 
an  end.  Wymington  Church,  to  which  he 
attaches  the  date  a.d.  1270-1290,  belongs  to 
the  latest  part  of  the  Curvilinear  Period  ; that 
is  to  say,  nearly  a century  later  than  “ F.  S.  A.” 
declares  it  to  be.  We  want,  therefore,  his 
authority  for  this  date. 

7.  Rectilinear  Period,  a.d.  1360-1550. — As 
neither  “ examples  ” nor  “ dates  ” illustrate 
his  remarks,  we  will  leave  the  few  words  which 
he  devotes  to  this  Period  to  carry  what  weight 
they  may. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  again  refer  to  the  pro- 
position “ F.  S.  A.”  pledged  himself  to  prove  : 
“ Mr.  Sharpe’s  divisions  were  not  successive 
periods,  but  were  frequently  contemporaneous, 
as  is  easily  proved  by  well-known  examples 
and  well-authenticated  dates.”  Has  he  proved 
this  ? Has  he  attempted  to  do  so  as  regards 
five  out  of  the  seven  Periods?  Has  he  not 
substituted  unsupported  assertions  for  the 
proofs  which  he  declared  he  possessed  ? And, 
in  the  case  of  the  two  Periods  in  which  he  has 
brought  forward  examples  and  dates,  has  he, 
even  supposing  bis  dates  to  be  correct,  proved 
his  proposition  ? 

I leave  the  answer  in  the  hands  of  your 
readers,  and  will  conclude,  for  the  present, 
by  requesting  him  to  supply  us  with  the 
authorities  on  the  strength  of  which  he  asserts 
the  Five.  Sisters  at  York  to  have  been  built 
a.d.  1250-1260,  and  Wymington  Church  a.d. 
1270-1290.  Edmund  Sharpe. 


I have  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  the 
mistake  I have  inadvertently  fallen  into  in 
attributing  to  him  the  first  proposal  of  a 
“ Geometrical  Style.”  I was  certainly  under 
that  impression  ; but  the  point  is  of  very  little 
moment.  I merely  wished  to  show  that  the 
idea  was  not  a new  one;  that  it  had  been  pro- 
posed ten  years  ago  and  not  adopted.  Re- 
specting Mr.  Cox’s  letter  I have  only  to 
observe,  that  I understand  by  a Period,  a 
fixed  space  of  time,  and  not  an  indefinite  one, 
and  that  the  term  appears  to  me  badly  chosen, 
as  calculated  to  mislead.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  theories 
are  not  supported  by  facts  : he  generalizes  too 
rapidly  from  a few  instances,  and  overlooks  an 
equal  number  of  instances  which  tell  the 
opposite  way.  His  theory  respecting  the  use 
of  the  pointed  arch  is  one  of  these  cases  : it  is 
true  in  some  instances  and  not  in  others,  and 
the  examples  are  about  as  numerous  on  one 
side  as  the  other:  for  instance,  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  the  arches  of  the 
nave  are  round,  while  those  of  the  clerestory 
are  pointed,  being  exactly  the  opposite  of  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  theory.  This  church  was  finished 
about  1180,  and  the  pointed  arch  does  not 
occur  except  in  these  clerestory  windows,  ob- 
viously the  latest  part  of  the  building.  The 
choir  and  its  aisles,  which  are  the  earlier  por- 
tions, are  good  Norman  work,  though  late  : 
the  nave,  with  the  vaults  of  the  aisles  and  the 
clerestory  windows,  are  Transitional.  The  nave 
of  Ely  Cathedral  is  another  instance  of  late 
Norman  work,  within  Mr.  Sharpe’s  Transitional 
Period  : the  remains  of  the  Infirmary  Church, 
so  long  called  the  Saxon  Church,  probably 
belong  to  the  same  period.  The  chapter- 
house  and  gateway  of  Bristol  also  belong  to 
this  period,  and  are  not  of  Transitional  charac- 


ter, though  late  Norman.  I quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Cox,  that  in  one  sense  the  whole  history 
of  architecture  is  one  of  continual  change,  and 
that  the  division  into  styles  is  arbitrary;  but 
after  such  a division  has  been  generally  agreed 
upon  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  after  its 
general  accuracy  has  been  examined  and 
attested  by  a host  of  observers  at  least  as 
learned,  as  careful,  and  as  accurate  as  Mr. 
Sharpe  himself,  it  is  rather  unreasonable  of 
that  gentleman  to  assume  his  own  individual 
observations  to  be  superior  to  those  of  all 
others  combined.  If  he  were  content  to  make 
his  observations  subservient  to  the  general  cause 
by  adopting  the  received  system,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  upset  it  altogether,  it  would 
not  only  be  more  modest,  but  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  receive  thanks,  and  to  have  his 
labours  properly  appreciated.  Mr.  Cox  says, 
that  “ in  matters  of  system  and  principle  we 
are  agreed.”  I shall  be  glad  to  find  it  so,  but, 
as  far  as  I understand  the  matter,  Mr.  Sharpe 
refuses  to  adopt  the  received  system  of  four 
great  divisions  (corresponding  nearly  to  the 
four  centuries),  with  subdivisions  and  tran- 
sitions between  each.  He  wishes  to  establish 
a new  system  of  his  own,  with  seven  great 
divisions,  which  he  calls  periods.  It  is  against 
this  change  of  system  that  I protest,  as  these 
proposed  new  divisions  are  less  marked,  less 
true,  than  the  old  ones.  The  features  which 
Mr.  Sharpe  chooses  as  characteristic  of  each 
successive  “ period  ” are  not  so  in  fact : the 
instances  which  do  not  apply  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  those  that  do.  The  different 
varieties  of  windows  on  which  Mr.  Sharpe 
relies  do  not  sufficiently  mark  successive 
periods  : they  are  almost  as  often  used  simul- 
taneously. Mr.  Cox  says  that  I lay  “ too 
absolute  a stress  upon  the  importance  of 
dates;”  but  it  appears  to  me  that  in  a question 
of  this  kind  everything  depends  upon  dates : 
if  I can  show  that  Lancet  windows,  for  in- 
stance, were  commonly  used  both  before  and 
after  Mr.  Sharpe’s  “ Lancet  Period,”  such  a 
division  can  only  mislead,  and  we  must  have 
better  ground  than  this  before  we  agree  to  give 
up  the  received  system,  and  adopt  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
new  one.  In  my  last  letter,  in  referring  to 
Dugdale  as  my  authority  for  the  date  of 
Iffley  Church,  I of  course  meant  only  to 
refer  your  readers  and  Mr.  Sharpe  to  the 
authority  from  which  I had  taken  it ; but  the 
real  authority  is  obviously  the  Kenilworth 
Register,  as  quoted  by  Dugdale.  I have  not 
access  to  the  original  register,  and  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  still  in  existence  or  not. 

Cambridge.  F.  S.  A. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON 
COMPETITION  STATUETTES. 

Most  of  our  readers  who  have  visited  the 
Sculpture  Court  in  the  Great  Exhibition  have 
doubtless  observed  the  octagon  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  containing,  in  stages,  the 
statuettes  sent  to  the  Art-Union  of  London,  in 
reply  to  the  offered  premiums  of  100J.  and  50 1. 
for  the  first  and  second  best  figure  adapted  for 
bronze.  The  council,  desiring  that  the  works 
should  be  exhibited  to  the  public  before  adju- 
dication, have  only  just  now  made  their  selec- 
tion : they  have  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
“ Satan  punished  in  the  moment  of  supposed 
triumph,”  found  to  be  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead  ; 
and  the  second  to  the  statuette  called  “ Soli- 
tude,” found  to  be  by  Mr.  John  Lawlor. 
They  have  further  pointed  out  for  special  com- 
mendation “ Ephialtes  chained  ” as  a work  of 
great  merit,  although  not  adapted  to  their 
wants : the  author  of  this  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Hunt. 


Doncaster  Water-works. — The  corpo- 
ration have  advertised  for  plans  and  estimates 
of  water-works  suitable  to  the  locality ; pre- 
mium 100Z.  The  source  of  supply,  it  appears, 
is  confined  to  the  river  Dun,  at  or  above  the 
weir  of  the  present  water-wheel,  and  the  works 
required  are  stated  to  be  such  as  to  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  filtered  water,  the  altitude 
of  service  to  be  adequate  to  supply  the  top 
rooms  of  the  highest  houses  in  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  town,  and  to  the  project  so 
much  of  the  present  system  of  works  is  to  be 
adapted  as  is  practicable. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Worksop. — The  new  Corn  Exchange  at 
Worksop  was  opened  on  W ednesday  in  last  week. 
It  is  situated  in  Potter-street.  The  approach 
from  the  street  to  the  level  of  the  Exchange  is 
by  eight  steps  of  Yorkshire  stone.  From  a cor- 
ridor, through  the  vestibule,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Exchange,  which  is  58  feet  long  by  29 
wide,  and  19  feet  high  : the  assembly-room 
over  it  is  of  the  same  size.  The  Exchange  is 
lighted  by  five  windows  on  the  ea6t  side,  and 
four  on  the  west.  The  principal  staircase  con- 
sists of  31  steps,  up  to  the  landing  of  the 
assembly-room.  This  is  a large  room, 
capable  of  holding  1,000  people  standing.  It 
is  lighted  by  five  windows  on  each  side,  and 
has  three  fire-places.  The  orchestra  at  the 
entrance  end  is  21  feet  6 in  extent,  the  width 
12  feet  6.  Beyond  the  assembly-room  will  be 
the  magistrates’  retiring  and  refreshment- 
room.  It  is  lighted  by  two  Venetian  windows, 
one  at  each  end.  The  ceiling  of  this  room 
consists  of  sunk  panels  and  enriched  cornices. 
Passing  through  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  sack 
market  is  reached  : it  is  33  feet  6 in  length, 
by  17  wide ; beyond  which,  to  the  south,  are 
the  butchers’  shambles,  which  comprise  ten 
shops.  This  building  is  octagonal,  and  has  a 
projecting  roof  13  feet  6,  for  fruit,  butter, 
vegetables,  poultry,  and  earthenware  markets, 
and  at  the  two  extreme  angles  will  be  the  fish 
market.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham,  is  the 
architect,  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  contractor.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl  of  Scarborough,  and 
a number  of  other  gentlemen  were  at  the 
formal  opening,  and  at  a dinner  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Nottingham . — “ At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Nottingham  town  council,”  says  a local  paper, 
‘‘the  formation  and  appropriation  of  public 
walks  and  recreation-grounds  for  the  in- 
habitants, underwent  discussion.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  superintend  the  setting  out 
of  the  newly-enclosed  lands,  reported  that  at 
an  early  day  the  arboretum  and  extensive 
boulevards  or  pleasure  walks  would  be  ready 
for  opening  to  the  public,  when  they  suggested 
that  a grand  fdte  be  held.  It  was  further  sug- 
gested that  the  foundation-stone  of  extensive 
refreshment-rooms  be  laid  on  tbe  same  day  in 
the  arboretum,  tobe  built  partly  after  the  manner 
of  the  Hyde-park  building,  and  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  a conservatory  or  winter- 
garden,  to  furnish  objects  of  study  for  students 
at  the  School  of  Design,  and  the  means  of 
constant  intellectual  recreation  for  all  classes 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  suggestion  for  a file, 
or  inauguration,  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  an  invitation  is  to  be  given  to  the  royal 
commissioners.” — The  Messrs.  Marshall,  of 
Leeds,  well-known  spinners  and  woollen 
manufacturers,  are  about  to  erect  factories  at 
Nottingham,  it  seems ; and  other  wealthy 
firms,  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  are 
said  to  be  also  selecting  sites  for  similar 
purposes. 

Birchanger. — The  old  roof  of  Birchanger 
Church  has  been  replaced  by  a timbered 
wrought  and  stained  open  roof  with  carved 
stone  corbels,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Pritchett, 
of  Bishops  Stortford,  architect.  A Caen  stone 
bell  turret  has  been  erected  at  the  west  end. 
The  works  were  done  by  Mr.  Erswell,  of  Saf- 
fron Walden,  builder. 

Windsor. — Contracts  have  been  entered  into 
for  a new  6-inch  main  to  be  laid  from  the  gas- 
works to  the  top  of  Bier-lane,  for  the  better  sup- 
ply of  gas  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  of 
Eton.  Contracts  have  also  been  taken  for  a new 
gasholder,  50  feet  in  diameter,  to  contain  about 
30,000  cubic  feet  of  gas ; and  an  additional  num- 
ber of  retorts  are  being  erected,  and  other  im- 
provements contemplated.  The  company,  we 
hope,  says  the  Windsor  Express,  will  continue 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  purer  the  gas  is  the 
more  it  will  be  liked ; the  cheaper  it  is  the 
more  it  will  be  consumed ; and  last,  not  least, 
the  greater  the  consumption  the  greater  the 
profits. 

Odiham. — The  three  chancels  of  the  parish 
church  of  All  Saints,  in  this  town,  have  been 
re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  repairs  com- 
prise five  new  windows,  with  geometrical  tra- 
cery. The  old  chancel  arch,  which  was  in  a 
precarious  state,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the 


stone  work  of  the  old  piers  has  been  restored, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  arches  displayed  by 
the  removal  of  pews  and  galleries.  The  par- 
close  on  either  side  of  the  centre  chancel  has 
again  been  filled  with  carved  tracery  of  the 
same  designs  as  before,  and  stallwise  seats 
have  been  arranged  against  them  in  accordance 
with  old  seats  which  formerly  filled  the  chan- 
cel. The  chancel  i3  ceiled  with  ribbed  panel- 
ling, tracery  being  introduced  at  the  eastern 
end.  A curiously  carved  pulpit  of  the  age  of 
the  Stuarts,  thrown  aside  as  lumber,  has  been 
repaired,  cleansed,  and  fixed  upon  a moulded 
stone  base  against  the  south  pier  of  the  chan- 
cel arch.  On  examination,  the  walls,  it  is  said, 
were  found  in  such  an  unsettled  state  that  iron 
cramps  were  necessary  to  ensure  their  safety  : 
they  have  been  rendered  ornamental.  These 
and  various  other  works  were  carried  out  by 
Mr.  John  Hellis,  of  Odiham,  builder,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  Woodyer. 

Worcester. — At  another  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  window  proposed  to  be  erected 
in  the  Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Queen  Dowager,  it  was  stated  by  Sir  E.  H. 
Lechmere,  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  that 
if  the  testimonial  were  set  up  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  as  decided,  the  cost  would  be  900/., 
in  consequence  of  the  required  alterations  in 
the  stone-work ; and  as  it  appeared  that  the 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  was  not  quite 
700/.,  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  this  choice. 
Lord  Lyttleton  saying  that  the  only  alternative 
was  to  select  the  south  window  of  the  great 
transept.  The  only  objection  to  that  window 
was  its  being  so  high  up.  That  selection, 
according  to  a local  paper,  was  ultimately  con- 
firmed, and  the  committee  were  instructed  to 
procure  designs  as  soon  as  possible,  and  submit 
them  to  a future  meeting. 

Winterbourne. — The  foundation  stone  of  ten 


almshouses  was  laid  here  on  Wednesday  in  I ‘reme  he.at  °f  the,  'vealhe,r.  late>y  c.ontracti?R 
last  week  by  Mrs.  Jones,  widow  of  the  Rev.  ! the,  'v?otl"'or''  expanding  the  iro 
i \\r  . i .i  , , rials,  has  contributed  to  the  accident. 

J.  W.  Jones,  at  whose  expense  they  are  to  be  1 Burslem  _Th„  „l 


dared,  and  intimation  given  of  a further 
reduction  of  price  to  5s.  a thousand  cubic 
feet. 

Birmingham. — The  church  of  St.  Jude  is 
finished.  This  new  edifice,  which  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  Wilson  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Orford,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  sacristy,  and  chancel. 
There  is  no  tower,  but  a bell  turret  is  raised 
over  the  west  gable.  The  building  con- 
tains 1,300  kneelings,  all  with  open  backs, 
like  plain  stalls,  of  which  1,000  are  free. 
The  donor  of  the  site.  General  Vyse,  has 
commissioned  Messrs.  Pemberton,  of  New- 
hall  Hill,  to  fill  the  four  chancel  windows 
with  stained  glass.  One  of  the  windows  ie 
of  two  lights,  and  contains  in  the  head  the 
arms  of  General  Vyse.  The  other  three  are 
each  of  a single  light,  crossed  diagonally  by 
diapered  bands  of  ruby  and  blue.  Round 
each  of  the  windows  is  a floriated  border. 
Messrs.  Pemberton  have  added,  as  a gift  from, 
themselves,  the  staining  of  a small  window 
over  the  chancel  arch.  Between  200/.  and1 
300/.  are  yet  wanted  before  the  church  can  be 
offered  to  the  bishop  for  consecration. 

Wolverhampton. — The  opening  of  the  new 
Corn  Exchange,  according  to  the  Staffordshire 
Advertiser,  is  likely  to  be  retarded  by  an 
“ untoward  event  ” which  is  said  to  have  be- 
come awkwardly  manifest  during  the  last  few 
days,  viz.,  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  dome  of 
the  building,  the  weight  of  which,  nearly 
thirty  tons,  has  apparently  proved  too  much 
for  the  roof.  The  building  is  to  be  thoroughly 
examined  by  a competent  architect.  Pre- 
cautions to  prevent  any  accident  or  further 
subsidence  of  the  dome  have  been  taken  in 
the  meantime  by  supporting  those  portions 
most  exposed  to  the  strain  of  the  materials. 
An  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  ex- 


r' -c.  „ a „ j ' r joursiem.— The  foundation  stone  of  Sneyd 

endowed  for  infirm  and  aged  poor  of  the  r . . . , , , . , ,P  , , 

___•  v.  rri.  , • • i i i Ar  w district  church  was  laid  on  I uesday  week.  Ihe 

parish.  Ihe  design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  I , v . . ,,  , „ ^ , , 

B.  Hull  architect  I built|lnf?  1S  in  the  early  English  style,  and 

’ ' ; consists  of  a nave  of  five  bays,  with  north  and 

Swansea.— V e understand  that  the  contract  south  aisles,  and  a chancel.  The  north- 


for  the  Swansea  Docks  has  been  taken,  and 
that  they  will  be  commenced  immediately. 

Hereford. — The  formal  re-opening  of  the 
church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  Broad-street, 
after  its  entire  cleaning  and  redecoration,  took 
place  on  Thursday  last.  The  decoration, 
which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  II.  T.  Bulmer, 
is  chiefly  Byzantine.  The  walls,  as  described 
in  the  local  Tunes,  are  in  dead  green  of  various 
shades ; the  sunken  columns  being  relieved 
with  a floral  design,  of  brighter  hues,  running 
perpendicularly.  The  coved  roof  is  pannelled 
in  drab  and  other  shades  of  yellow ; and  the 
roof  of  the  skylight  is  covered  with  golden 
stars  on  a deep  blue  ground.  The  effect  of 
this  decoration  is  said  to  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
somewhat  ball-room  character  of  the  building. 
“The  ‘sanctuary,’  or  eastern  end,”  continues 
our  authority,  “is,  of  course,  more  highly 
decorated  : under  the  bright  sunlight,  with 
the  added  light  of  tapers,  the  rich  hues  of 
flowers,  and  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the 
bishop  and  his  priests,  the  picture  was  very 
rich  and  imposing,  without  the  glare  which  we 
have  erewhile  seen  in  such  spectacles.  The 
walls  of  the  * sanctuary  ’ are  decorated  in  ob- 
long, square,  and  lozenge-shaped  divisions  of 
green,  lilac,  blue,  and  gold  ; the  divisions  en- 
closing flowers,  the  sacred  monogram,  &c. 
The  model  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is 
gilt,  with  red  sparingly  introduced,  rests  upon 
an  altar  composed  of  white  marble,  panelled 
with  green  and  other  shades  of  the  same  stone. 
The  columns  which  support  the  roof  of  the 
apse,  or  recess  behind  the  altar,  are  painted 
green,  with  a floral  device  in  flesh  colour  carried 
around  spirally.  This  is,  to  our  mind,  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  decoration  : the 
too  strongly  contrasted  colours  of  the  pillars 
uniting  somewhat  harshly  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture.” 

Devonport. — The  last  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  Gas  and  Coke  Company  is  described  in 
a local  paper  as  an  extremely  favourable  one. 
A dividend  at  the  rate  of  12/.  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  last  half-year  has  been  de- 


western angle  of  the  building  is  surmounted 
by  a tower  and  spire  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, the  latter  of  which  is  covered  with  - 
stone-coloured  tiles.  The  church  will  accom- 
modate about  480  adults  besides  a number  of 
children,  and  the  seats  will  be  free.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Holmes, 
of  Liverpool : Mr.  Ralph  Hales,  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Liverpool. — One  of  the  local  papers  remarks 
that  whilst  other  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
merce are  increasing  in  the  port,  the  iron 
trade,  which  once  gave  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  artisans  in  Liverpool,  has  been  suf- 
fering a gradual  and  serious  declension,  suffi- 
cient to  threaten  that,  at  some  early  day,  it 
may,  for  all  but  repairing  purposes,  become 
entirely  extinct.  This  is  considered  the  more 
strange  from  the  extended  and  extending  use 
to  which  iron  is  now  being  applied  both  in  ship- 
ping and  in  architecture.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
trade  has  been  gradually  leaving  the  Mersey 
and  settling  down  on  the  Clyde  or  elsewhere. 
For  many  months  the  furnaces  at  several  large 
foundries  in  the  town  have  been  blown  out. 

It  was  only  the  other  week  that  a composition 
with  their  creditors  by  the  enterprising  pro- 
pretors  of  the  Windsor  works  was  announced, 
and  now  there  is  to  be  a sale  of  the  machinery 
and  materials  of  the  Clarence  foundry, — a sale 
in  which  the  lots  are  so  extensive,  that  thirty- 
four  days  are  expected  to  elapse  before  the 
auction  can  be  brought  to  a close. Con- 

nected with  certain  “ startling  disclosures  ” in 
the  dock  surveyor’s  department,  where  a most 
elaborate,  distinguished,  and  astounding  sys- 
tem of  jobbery  is  alleged  to  have  been  going 
on  for  some  years  past,  it  is  said  that  although 
“ the  salary  of  the  dock  surveyors  is  3,500/. 
per  annum,  yet  it  appears  that  the  dock  walls 
are  generally  in  a cracked  and  unsafe  state, 
being  only  held  temporarily  together  hy  iron 
plates,  bolts,  and  tye-rods,  at  an  enormous 
expense.”  A sub-committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed, it  is  said,  to  put  matters  to  rights.. 
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We  must  hear  more  before  we  admit  the  truth 
of  the  allegations.* 

Glasgow. — A swimming-bath  has  been 
formed  at  the  Paisley-road.  The  water  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Gorbals  Gravitation  Works.  The 
length  of  the  bath  is  60  feet,  breadth  20  feet. 
At  Anderston,  too,  as  we  lately  noticed,  ex- 
ertions are  still  kept  up  to  establish  cheap 
public  baths. 

Scullomie,  Kyle  of  Tongue. — A new  harbour, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  has  just 
been  contracted  for  on  plans  furnished  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  by  Mr.  J.  Bremner,  C.E., 
Wick.  The  harbour  i3  to  be  at  Scullomie,  in 
the  Kyle  of  Tongue,  and  county  of  Sutherland, 
and  will  be  erected  at  a cost  of  3,000/.  The 
depth  of  water  at  high-water  of  spring  tides  is 
23  feet,  and  at  low  water  8 feet ; at  high-water 
of  ordinary  tides  21  feet,  and  at  low-water 
10  feet. 

Bradford. — The  School  of  Design,  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  years  at  Brad- 
ford,  in  connection  with  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution, is  about  to  be  removed  from  it,  and,  j 
the  local  Observer  fears,  given  up.  The 
Mechanics’  Institute  is  greatly  pressed  for  want 
of  room,  and  the  Athenjeum,  exclusively  used  , 
by  the  School  of  Design,  is  intended  to  be 
converted  into  a reading-room.  The  Observer, 
however,  proposes  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  rather,  on  vacant  ground  attached 
to  the  Institute.  The  cost  of  suitable  buildings, 
filling  up  the  whole  of  the  vacant  ground, 
would  be  somewhere  about  400/. ; but  should 
only  half  of  the  ground  be  built  upon  at  pre- 
sent, it  would  cost  some  200/.  It  would  in- 
deed be  a disgrace  to  a manufacturing  town 
like  Bradford,  depending  as  it  does  so  much 
upon  beauty  and  effect  in  the  goods  produced, 
were  so  important  an  institution  as  the  School 
of  Design  given  up. 

Durham. — The  various  tenders  connected 
with  the  erection  of  new  markets  for  this  city 
having  been  considered  by  the  directors  of  the 
company  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
erect  the  buildings,  the  entire  works  were 
contracted  for  as  follows  : — Masonry,  Mr. 
Forster ; joinery,  &c.,  Mr.  Rr.  Robson  ; paint- 
ing, &c.,  Mr.  Meggeson ; slate  work,  Mr.  R. 
Rule;  plumber’s  work,  Mr.  E.  Heron;  plas- 
terer’s work,  Mr.  C.  Coxon,  all  of  Durham; 
and  iron  roofing,  Mr.  Charlton,  of  Newcastle. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DATED  STONES— 
HERALDIC  INSIGNIA. 

In  your  article  in  last  week’s  Builder, 
referring  to  what  the  Americans  have  done 
and  ought  to  have  done,  in  regard  to  the 
Great  Exhibition,  you  make  some  just  remarks 
on  the  historical  value  of  recorded  dates,  such 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  bury  on  foundation 
stones,  or  which  may  be  occasionally  placed 
in  more  conspicuous  situations,  on  inscribed 
tablets,  or  in  windows  ; or  which  might,  as  the 
American  suggests,  be  impressed  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  very  bricks  and  other  materials 
used  in  building. 

This  has  reminded  me  to  request  you  to 
denounce  a trifling,  but  still  very  reprehensible, 
piece  of  Vandalism  which  has  been  recently 
perpetrated  in  the  city  of  Westminster.  You 
are  aware  that  it  was  a frequent  practice  of  the 
last  century  to  place  a stone  tablet  at  the 
corner  of  a street,  with  its  name  carved  there- 
on, and  occasionally  the  date  of  the  street. 
Such  a stone  there  exists,  with  the  date  1769 
(if  my  memory  rightly  serves  me),  at  the 
corner  of  Fludyer-street,  near  Downing-street. 


One  of  the  Liverpool  papers,  in  giving  an  account  of  i 
these  “awful  disclosures,’’  says: — “The  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  situations  has  been  general,  one  man  having  retired 
upon  a competency  realised  by  these  malpractices : I 
anothcT  had  two  private  vehicles,  one  for  Sundays  and  the 
other  tor  week  days,  built  in  the  yard,  at  the  cost  of  the 
dock  estate,  the  expenses  being  charged  to  various  ac- 
counts, so  as  to  conceal  the  transaction:  others  have  re- 
ceived the  full  amount  of  their  salaries,  in  some  instances 
as  much  as  a year,  although  absent  from  their  duties 
the  who  e summer  : one  man,  who  died  in  1S47,  appears  in  1 
the  books  as  having  been  fully  employed  till  1849,  his  : 
widow  continuing  to  receive  her  deceased  husband's 
wages,  even  alter  she  had  married  a seoond  husband  : I 
another  man  received  wages  and  sick  money,  and  even  his 
funeral  expenses,  seventeen  months  before  his  death  • 
bakers,  joiners,  tailors,  and  carters,  said  to  be  wholly  unfit 
and  incompetent,  have  been  appointed  at  high  salaries  as 
foremen  and  clerks  ; and  mere  boys  have  been  paid  30s. 
a week  while  out  on  pleasure  excursions  for  several  weeks 
together ! The  sensation  created  among  all  classes  in 
Liverpool  by  these  disclosures  is  not  to  be  described.” 


Though  this  stone  was  perfectly  legible,  and 
neatly  executed,  some  party,  who  a few  weeks 
ago  had  obtained  the  employment  of  repainting 
the  names  of  the  streets,  beplastered  over  the 
stone,  and  thus  obliterated  an  interesting, 
though  humble,  public  monument.  Without 
attaching  undue  importance  to  this  petty 
piece  of  mischief,  I think  it  deserves  to 
be  publicly  noticed  and  stigmatised  as 
a wanton  act  of  mutilation.  The  like 
may  have  been  done  in  other  places  out  of 
the  sphere  of  my  observation.  It  presents  a 
melancholy  contrast,  when  we  observe  the 
British  Americans  yearning  with  deep  interest 
to  recover  the  records  of  their  forefathers, 
whilst  we  are  heedless  of  their  destruction 
under  our  very  eyes. 

Having  my  pen  in  hand,  allow  me  to  add  a 
remark  on  the  note  of  your  leading  article, 
which  states  that  “a  wild  boar”  was  the  crest 
of  King  Richard  III.  That  was  not  the  case. 
His  crest  was  the  same  as  the  royal  crest  at 
present — a lion  passant  crowned.  The  boar 
was  his  beast,  used  to  support  a shield  or  carry 
a banner ; also,  as  a cognisance  or  badge  for 
his  retainers,  and  as  a pendant  for  his  collar  of 
livery.  It  was  usual  to  typify  great  men  by 
their  heraldic  beasts,  and  thus  Richard  of 


Gloucester  was  called  the  Boar,  or,  for  rhyme’s 
sake,  the  Hog.  From  the  disuse  of  cognisances 
(except  in  a few  lingering  instances),  this  is  an 
error  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  In  many 
instances  the  ancient  cognisances  of  our  no- 
bility are  obsolete,  and  nearly  forgotten ; in 
others  they  have  been  converted  into  crests  or 
supporters,  or  even  into  quarterings ; but  the 
confusion  of  modern  ideas  upon  the  subject 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  ambiguity 
when  we  are  speaking  of  times  when  these 
several  insignia  were  perfectly  distinct. 

J.  G.  N. 


SEWAGE  OF  CHESTER— COMPETITION. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  a competition 
for  the  first  division  of  a main  intercepting 
sewer  to  concentrate  the  drainage  of  the  city  of 
Chester  into  one  channel,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  may  be  conveyed  some  distance 
down  the  river  Dee  before  it  discharges  itself, 
or  to  a convenient  point  where  it  may  be  used 
as  manure  for  the  low  lands  on  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

Size  of  sewer,  3 feet  6 in.  by  2 feet  8 in. ; 
depth  varying  from  10  feet  to  18  feet.  Mr. 
Baylis,  engineer. 


BBICKWOBK. 

4J inch. 

9 inch. 

4i  in.  arch. 
9 in.  invert. 

Millar,  John,  Bebington 

£ s.  d. 
0 12  0 

£ s.  d. 
0 16  0 

£ s.  d. 
0 13  0 

Per  lineal  yard,  including  brickwork 

Murgatrnyd,  David,  Birkenhead  

0 12  6 

0 19  0 

0 16  0 

and  excavation 
Ditto 

Cooper,  B , Macclesfield  

Bcnbow,  W.,  Liverpool  

Jones,  Peter,  Manchester  

0 12  6 

110 

0 18  0 

Ditto 

0 14  0 

0 18  6 

0 16  6 

Ditto 

0 13  6 

0 18  C 

0 15  6 

Ditto 

Maw,  Wm,  Liverpool  

0 12  6 

1 18  G 

0 14  9 

Ditto 

Edwards,  Thomas,  Birkenhead 

Hemingway,  B.  and  Co.,  I.ivorpool  

0 14  0 
0 15  3 

1 4 3 

0 19"  6 

Average  ditto 
Ditto 

Graham,  John,  Bebbington  

0 16  0 

1 0 6 

0 17  6 

Ditto 

Clayton  and  Green,  Liverpool  

0 16  6 

1 14  2 

1 5 10 

Ditto 

Smith,  Edward,  Birkenhead  

Houghton,  H.,  Liverpool 

0 16  0 
0 17  9 

1 12  3 

1 7"  0 

Average  ditto 
Ditto 

Humphreys,  K.,  Chester  

0 18  6 

1 3 9 

1 1 6 

Ditto 

Roberts,  It  , Chester . 

0 19  0 

1 4 0 

14  0 

Ditto 

Middleditoh.  J , West  Derby 

0 19  10 

1 19  7 

1 3 9 

Ditto 

Craven,  William,  Discard  

0 19  3 

1 11  3 

13  9 

Ditto 

Ouseley,  Moses,  Liverpool 

10  0 

1 6 8 

14  0 

Ditto 

Stainton,  Henry,  Everton  

Earthwork,  Is.  per  cube  yard 

Schedule  ot 
0 2 6 

Prices 
0 3 6 

Brickwork  per  lineal  yard. 

SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera  House. — For  the 
Italian  version  of  the  Zauberflote,  which  has 
been  admirably  produced  here  under  the  title 
of  II  Flauto  Magico,  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Telbin 
have  produced  a series  of  scenes  illustrating 
ancient  Egypt,  which  have  much  completeness 
and  consistency.  The  buildings  are  poly- 
chromed,  and  the  details  (misunderstood  a little 
here  and  there)  are  well  attended  to.  The  last 
scene  is  a colonnade  of  caryatides,  after  those 
in  the  Memnonium.  The  strength  of  the  cast 
of  this  opera  is  unexampled.  Last  week,  when 
the  Queen  visited  this  house  in  state,  Mr.  Gye 
constructed  a very  elegant  box  in  the  centre  of 
the  house,  and  fitted  up  the  saloon  and  retiring 
rooms  with  glass  curtains,  a thousand  flowers, 
and  much  good  taste.  We  are  happy  to  see 
his  efforts  are  appreciated. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution  and  the  approach- 
ing Eclipse. — We  were  glad  to  find  a large 
crowd  the  other  evening  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  listening  to  Dr.  Bachhoffher’s  very 
clear  and  instructive  exposition  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  eclipses  in  general,  and  of  the  expected 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  28th  inst.  in  parti- 
cular. We  recommend  our  readers  to  go  and 
hear  it.  The  obscuiation  of  the  sun  will  com- 
mence at  three  minutes  past  two,  and  end  at 
five  minutes  past  four.  The  greatest  obscura- 
tion in  the  metropolis  will  be  at  twenty  minutes 
past  three,  when  the  sun  will  appear  as  a 
narrow  crescent.  Observers  should  look  for 
the  appearance  of  certain  rose-coloured  promi- 
nences, which  are  expected  to  be  seen  project- 
ing beyond  the  sun’s  disc,  and  which  are  at 
present  ill-understood.  Let  our  readers  pre- 
pare their  blackened  glasses,  and  take  care 
that  they  don’t  put  the  wrong  side  next  the 
nose ! 

Entrance  to  Places  of  Amusement. — Pray  lift 
up  the  voice  of  your  powerful  journal  against 
the  disgraceful  carelessness  of  arrangement 
which  causes  such  perilous  crushing  at  the 
doors  of  our  public  places  of  resort.  Verily 


“ they  manage  such  things  better  in  France,” 
and  the  simple  way  in  which  the  admission  of 
the  most  eager  crowd  is  effected  is  worthy  of 
admiration  and  adoption.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  block  up  the  doorway  indiscri- 
minately, visitors  are  obliged  to  stand  in  file 
between  barriers  made  along  the  walls  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  somewhat  resemble  the 
landing  ladders  used  at  our  steamboat  piers. 
As  there  is  only  room  for  one  person,  or  at 
most  for  two  persons  abreast,  it  is  evidently 
out  of  the  question  to  obtain  any  more  ad- 
vanced position  by  pushing  between  those  in 
front  (such  pushing  in  France  would  be  re- 
sented as  an  affront),  and  therefore  every  one 
quietly  keeps  his  place,  and  follows  those  in 
front  as  fast  as  they  are  admitted.  At  Wind- 
sor, on  Tuesday  last,  it  was  quite  humiliating 
to  hear  the  Frenchmen  and  their  ladies,  when 
crushed  and  bruised,  and  tossed  to  and  fro, 
remark  bitterly  upon  the  stupidity  of  a nation 
which  calls  itself  great,  and  exclaim,  “ Ah, 
e’est  affreux!  pourquoi  done  ne  fait-on  pas 
.faire  la  queue  ? Dans  aucun  pays  de  l’Europe 
on  n’est  traite  comme  ceci !”  Why  should 
not  the  public  form  “ la  queue,”  at  railway 
booking  offices  on  excursion  train  occasions, 
at  theatres,  and  wherever  a crowd  is  expected  ? 

F.  N. 

Marshall's  Grand  Tour  through  Europe. — 
The  removal  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  interesting  and 
extensive  panorama  from  the  Concert-room  of 
her  Majesty’s  Theatre  to  the  Large  Hall  in 
Leicester-square,  has  interfered  with  its  suc- 
cess though  it  has  not  lessened  its  merits,  and 
we  would,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  artist, 
again  draw  attention  to  it.  The  views  in  Venice, 
and  the  Rhine  scenery,  are  especially  well 
painted  and  truthful.  We  may  mention,  as 
very  creditable  to  Mr.  Marshall,  that  he  has 
placed  free  admissions  to  the  diorama  at  the 
disposal  of  many  of  the  public  schools,  and  has 
received  in  return  gratifying  testimonials  of 
its  educational  character. 

Mr.  Hertz's  Museum. — We  have  had 
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much  pleasure  in  examining  the  well-known 
Museum  of  Mr.  Hertz,  in  Great  Marlborough- 
street, which  has  been  opened  for  private  inspec- 
tion by  cards,  during  the  sojourn  of  strangers 
in  the  metropolis.  It  is  designed  more  par- 
ticularly to  illustrate  the  rise  and  progress  of 
art,  and  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  traditions 
in  respect  to  arts,  habits,  and  employments  of 
the  ancients,  than  to  constitute  a mere  collec- 
tion of  miscellaneous  antiquities.  It  contains 
more  than  2,000  specimens  of  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, Greek,  and  Roman  seals  and  cameos, 
and  will  well  repay  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  admission,  for  the'time  they  may 
spend  in  the  examination. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  POOR  TO  DWELL  ? 

Few  practical  men  of  business  have  read 
more  than  I have  of  the  opinions  of  others,  on 
the  subject  of  the  demoralizing  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  the  working  population  of 
large  towns,  by  the  want  of  fitting  domiciles. 
My  practical  experience  induces  me  to  look 
with  light  esteem  upon  all  the  plans  which  have 
been  suggested,  because  they  are  deficient  in 
the  essential  requisite  necessary  to  secure  their 
simple  existence,  viz.,  sites  on  which  to  place 
their  suggested  improvements.  I have  myself, 
at  considerable  expense  and  trouble,  cleared 
out  a row  of  houses,  refused  to  allow  them  to 
be  tenanted  beyond  their  proper  use,  and  have, 
as  compensation  for  my  pains  and  money,  the 
“satisfaction  ’ of  seeing  the  neighbouring 
street,  formerly  a street  of  decent  repute, 
crowded  with  those  who  have  been  removed 
from  mine.  The  result  of  my  study  and  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me,  that  there  is  an 
existing  evil  in  the  mode  of  letting  out  new 
property,  and  of  granting  powers  for  improve- 
ments, which  must  be  removed  before  any 
extensive  improvement  can  take  place  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  population.  It  will 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  most,  that  it  would 
be  a movement  of  doubtful  advantage,  to 
interfere  by  legislative  enactment  with  the 
arrangement  any  individual  or  corporate  body 
may  make  for  the  disposal  of  their  respective 
properties  ; but  it  could  scarcely  be  called  un- 
just, if,  when  the  corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  applies  to  Parliament  for  extraordi- 
nary powers,  enabling  them  to  purchase  the 
property  of  others  (whether  willing  to  part 
with  the  same  or  not),  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  should  insist  on  a reserva- 
tion of  sites  for  working  men’s  dwellings.  In 
the  private  Acts  of  Parliament  for  improving  the 
Grosvenor  Estate,  in  Pimlico,  there  are  special 
clauses  against  “ vulgar  wheels  ” passing  over 
the  roads,  and  in  the  private  arrangements 
there  are  special  clauses  against  building  pro- 
perty of  an  inferior  description  as  to  value.  In 
the  Paddington  Estate,  belonging  to  the  “ See 
of  London,”  there  are  also  special  clauses  in 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  in  private  arrange- 
ments, all  tending  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
building  a working-man’s  dwelling,  tending 
also  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the 
poor  from  the  new  estates  on  to  the  old  parts 
of  the  metropolis  ; instance  the  case  of  Hyde 
Park-gardens,  which  used  to  be  the  “ Whit- 
stery”  of  the  “West  End,”  and  are  now 
abodes  fit  for  princes;  and  who  would  find 
fault  with  this  ? But  why  should  the  “ Whit- 
stery  ” be  turned  over  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke,  Chelsea,  at  Kensal-green?  Would  it 
have  been  an  act  of  injustice,  in  either  case, 
when  application  was  made  to  Parliament  for 
special  powers,  or  for  powers  which  could  be 
used  for  special  benefit  to  those  applying,  if 
they  were  required  to  reserve  “ sites  ” for 
working-men’s  dwellings?  The  only  apparent 
disadvantage  in  this  is  the  difficulty  of  join- 
ing the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy  to  those  of 
the  working  community;  but  this  could  easily 
be  corrected  by  giving  a power  of  “ exchange 
of  site.”  Being  myself  “ a working  bee  ” in 
the  prolific  hive  in  which  we  live,  I know  suf- 
ficient of  the  feelings  of  those  who  live  by 
giving  an  honest  day’s  work  for  an  honest 
day’s  wages,  to  feel  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
no  comfort  to  them  to  live  in  a situation  unbe- 
coming their  position  in  society;  but  my  entire 
experience  convinces  me,  that  no  language 
which  I could  command  would  exaggerate  the 


evils  which  arise  from  the  unfit  dwellings  of 
the  working  population  of  the  metropolis  ; and 
the  executive  power  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
having  allowed,  for  many  years  past,  large 
bodies  of  the  working  community  to  be  turned 
adrift,  for  the  purposes  of  improvement,  with- 
out taking  care  that  accommodation  should  be 
provided,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
removed.  Wm.  Druce. 


REVIVAL  OF  ALCHEMY,  AND  HONOUR 

TO  LEGERDEMAIN,  IN  THE  BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION  ! 

Amongst  the  papers  read  at  Ipswich  was  one 
by  M.  Dumas,  the  celebrated  French  chemist, 
which  has  raised  no  little  philosophic  excite- 
ment. It  is  described  as  “On  certain  rela- 
tions between  atomic  weight  and  space  of 
chemical  bodies,  and  the  probability  of  not 
only  transmuting  metals  but  of  originally 
creating  them !”  All  honour  to  the  philo- 
sopher’s stone ! Who  will  venture  now  to 
perpetrate  stale  and  stereotyped  jokes  on  this 
ancient  and  orthodox  acme  of  absurdity?  Not 
Dr.  Faraday  at  least ; for  he  is  said  to  have 
been  “ delighted  with  the  logic  and  the  reve- 
lations,” and  what  is  more,  to  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  follow  up  the  investigation, — 
that  is,  virtually,  to  seek  for  the  philosophers’ 
stone ! ! 

Knowing  a little  of  the  really  ancient  his- 
tory of  chemistry,  and  having  at  least  a more 
than  ordinary  respect  for  the  ancient  chemists, 
who  clearly,  as  we  have  before  said,  were  con- 
versant, not  only  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
but  with  some  of  the  most  recondite  elements 
of  nature,  such  as  bromine,  fluorine,  &c.,  and 
not  only  solemnly  declared  that  they  knew, 
experimentally,  that  gold,  silver,  and  the  other 
metals,  were  compounds,  and  that  they  could 
and  did  produce  such  compounds  from  their 
constituent  elements  or  ingredients,  but  also 
gave  deliberate  though  quaint  and  enigmatical 
instructions  how  to  proceed, — we  would 
soberly  and  seriously  advise  both  Dumas  and 
Faraday  to  look  into  the  writings  of  some  of 
the  most  trustworthy  amongst  these  ancient 
chemists,  such  as  Sir  T.  Ripley,  St.  Dunstan, 
Geber,  Basil  Valentine,  &c.,  carefully  avoid- 
ing such  quackish  and  suspicious  charac- 
ters as  Paracelsus  and  Van  Ilelmont.  Not 
long  ago,  we  remarked  that  a mistaken  idea 
prevailed  that  the  alchemists — the  adepts — 
were  mere  seekers  of  supposed  agents  with 
which  to  compound  lead,  &c.  so  as  to  consti- 
tute gold  and  silver,  whereas  they  made  un- 
limited pretension  to  an  actual  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  agents 
exist,  or  can  be  prepared  ; and,  therefore,  that 
they  could  not  stand  in  the  category  of 
mere  mistaken  or  ignorant  enthusiasts  at  all, 
but  must  either  be  the  most  deliberate,  wilful, 
and  unaccountable  of  liars,  or  must  be  believed 
when  they  state  that  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  such  agents,  and  could  produce  one  metal 
out  of  another,  and  especially  gold  and  silver, 
whenever  they  chose.  Now  the  present  time 
appears  to  be  a favourable  one  for  that  recon- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  the  alchemists,  whe- 
ther as  deliberate  liars,  as  mere  enthusiasts,  or 
as  actual  metal  producers,  which  we  at  same 
time  suggested.  We  have  also  pointed  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  Professor  Graham  has 
already  published  views  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  metals  that  are  curiously 
alchemical.  It  was  Sir  H.  Davy’s  conviction 
too,  that  the  time  would  come  when  metals, ! 
and  even  gold  and  silver,  might  be  produced, 
as  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  were  all 
compounds. 

The  merely  semi-serious  allusion  to  legerde- 
main in  the  heading  to  these  cursory  remarks 
was  suggested  by  another  curious  circumstance 
that  occurred  at  the  Ipswich  meeting.  M.  Bou- 
tigny,  another  French  savant,  at  one  of  the 
sections,  undertook  to  thrust  his  hands  into  a 
pot  of  melted  iron,  to  be  prepared  for  this 
purpose  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Ransome 
and  May.  Accordingly,  a large  party  assem- 
bled at  the  reception-room,  and  proceeded  j 
with  the  French  philosopher  to  the  place  of ! 
fiery  ordeal.  A pot  of  glowing  metal,  red  hot 
from  the  furnace,  being  placed  before  M. 
Boutigny,  this  gentleman,  having  damped  his  | 


right  hand  with  a little  water,  plunged  it  with 
perfect  impunity  into  the  mass.  The  sensation, 
lie  assured  the  spectators,  was  one  of  cold 
rather  than  heat,  and  he  gave  the  following 
rationale  of  the  phenomenon  : — The  moisture 
on  the  skin  became  converted,  by  heat,  into 
that  peculiar  condition  termed  spheroidal 
vapour,  which,  being  a bad  conductor  of  heat, 
effectually  prevented  the  skin  from  being 
burned. 

In  the  wreck  of  ancient  science,  handed 
down  to  us  mainly  through  the  very  question- 
able and  discreditable  medium  of  miracles, 
magic,  and  even  much  of  what  is  called 
alchemy,  we  think  we  can  trace  the  evidence 
of  a state  of  enlightenment  of  which  men  gene- 
rally, proud  of  modern  acquisitions,  have  as 
yet  little  conception.  Curious  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  this  ancient  “ illumination  of  the 
minds  of  men,”  ever  and  anon  turn  up  among 
that  strange  and  antiquated  race,  the  stereo- 
typed and  antediluvian-like  denizens  of  “The 
Celestial  Empire.” 


THE  “RIDGE  AND  FURROW”  ROOF. 

There  is  another  claimant  for  the  credit  of 
having  invented  the  ridge  and  furrow  roof,  as 
used  at  the  Exhibition  building.  The  Rev- 
Mr.  Carlisle,  an  Independent  minister  of  Rome 
ford,  Essex,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Morning  Herald,  wherein  he  says, — “ In  the 
year  1828  I made  extensive  arrangements  for 
garden  culture,  and  after  succeeding  (to  the 
astonishment  of  the  horticultural  world),  with 
the  aid  of  reflecting  walls  of  various  angles, 
in  the  perfecting  of  the  growth  of  out-door 
grapes,  I spent  considerable  time  on  the 
laws  of  optics  and  the  formation  of  a glass 
roof  embracing  three  aspects,  in  order  to  pro- 
long the  heat,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  late 
fire-forcing.  For  this  purpose  I erected  a 
house,  85  feet  in  length ; and  under  its  crystal 
roof  I cut  grapes  in  the  middle  of  August, 
possessing  ultra-marine  hues  never  before  nor 
since  equalled  in  my  locality,  barring  the  out- 
door grapes  cut  in  October,  which  were  per- 
fected by  the  assistance  of  reflecting  excava- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  hail-storms  rushing 
like  eddies  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  I 
tried,  at  various  times,  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  common  flat  roof  and  the  Vandyke 
model.  The  flat  had  generally  more  than  half 
the  panes  of  glass  broken,  while  the  Vandyke 
remained  uninjured.  Should  any  of  the  learned 
in  the  scientific  world  feel  sceptical  respecting 
this  assertion,  they  have  only  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  their  doubts  by  a visit  to  ray  domi- 
cile, where  I shall  be  very  happy  to  see  them. 
They  can  also  see  the  principle  of  the  Vandyke 
roof,  which  I erected  eleven  or  twelve  years 
ago,  at  Captain  Cox’s,  Corbet’s-tye,  Essex;  at 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stacey’s,  clergyman  of  Horn- 
church ; and  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fanshaw’s, 
clergyman  of  Dagenham  ; also  another,  about 
thirteen  years  ago,  at  Henry  Rudd’s,  Esq., 
Newington-green,  near  London.  Between 
twelve  and  eighteen  years  ago  I was  in  the 
habit  of  exhibiting  the  productions  of  the 
earth  at  various  societies  in  and  about  London, 
where  I often  met  with  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s gardeners,  and  many  others  in  the 
service  of  the  aristocracy-  When  at  dinners 
with  them,  I made  no  reserve  of  any  plans  I 
was  executing  for  the  advancement  of  the 
horticultural  world.  Of  course,  the  Vandyke 
roof  often  became  the  chief  object  of  conversa- 
tion ; and,  had  there  been  [then]  such  a roof  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or 
any  other  gentleman  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
is  but  a fair  inference  to  draw  that  I should  have 
heard  of  it.  Upon  this  reasonable  supposition, 

I ask  whether  the  admirable  novelty  of  a 
Vandyke  roof,  flowering  the  Victoria  regia 
amidst  the  glories  of  Chats  worth,  was  the 
immediate  parent  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
building?  This  question  can  be  best  answered 
by  Mr.  Paxton  ; and  on  that  gentleman  I call, 
either  to  prove  himself  the  original  inventor  of 
the  Vandyke  structure,  or  to  apportion  to  me 
that  honour.” 


We  understand  that  the  harbour  of  Kings- 
town is  to  be  improved,  and  that  the  sum  of 
10,660/.  is  to  be  laid  out  upon  it  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Works. 
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ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


A TheOctagon,  with  the  arrangement  of  Choir, 
previous  to  1769. 

B Space  commonly  known  as  the  " Presby- 
tery.” 

C Nave. 

D North  Transept. 

E South  Transept. 

F Part  of  Cloisters  (ruined). 

G Western  Tower. 


A The  Octagon. 

B Choir,  as  now  being  carried  out. 
C Nave. 

D North  Transept. 

E South  Transept. 

F Lady  Chapel,  or  Chapter-room. 


NEW  CHOIR  SCREEN,  ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

The  choir  of  Ely  Cathedral,  till  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  extended  across  the  great 
central  octagon  and  one  bay  (or,  including  the 
screen,  two  bays)  into  the  nave,  while  the  altar 
was  one  bay  only  to  the  east  of  the  octagon ; — 
all  the  eastern  parts  (known  as  the  presbytery) 
being  unoccupied,  except  by  monuments, 
though  formerly  used  as  the  place  for  shrines. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bishop  Mawson,  the  choir  was 
removed  to  the  extreme  east  end,  thus  going 
into  the  other  extreme;  and,  instead  of  two 
bays  of  the  western  arm  being  taken  into  the 
choir,  three  of  the  eastern  arm  were  thrown 
into  the  nave. 

The  arrangement  now  in  progress  takes  an 
intermediate  line,  and  the  screen  is  placed  in  the 
eastern  arch  of  the  octagon.  One  great  object 
of  the  present  work  is  to  do  away  with  the 
solid  screen  between  the  nave  and  choir,  sub- 
stituting an  open  one;  so  that  persons  will  be 
able  to  attend  the  service,  if  they  please,  while 
in  the  octagon,  and  a view  will  be  obtained  of 


H West  Porch  or  Galilee. 

I St.  Catherine's  Chapel. 

K The  Lady  Cbapel — sometimes  erroneously 
described  as  the  Chapter-room. 

L Font. 

M Rood-screen. 

N N N Foundations  of  original  Norman  wall. 

O Foundations  of  North-western  Transept. 

P South-western  Transept. 


a Altar,  as  now  proposed. 
b Bishop  Alcock’s  Chapel  and  Tomb, 
c Bishop  West’s  Chapel  and  Tomb. 
d Organ,  and  Staircase  to  ditto. 
e Part  of  Cloisters  (ruined). 
f f f Tombs. 


the  interior  of  the  choir  from  the  nave — thus 
doing  away  with  the  anomaly  of  three-fourths 
of  a cathedral  being  cut  off,  and  rendered  so 
much  useless  space. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment arises  from  the  usual  cathedral  arrange- 
ment of  returned  stalls,  which,  especially  if 
they  have  canopies,  obstruct  the  view,  and 
render  the  arrangement  nugatory. 

One  of  the  few  precedents  which  suggest 
any  mode  of  getting  over  this,  is  Henry  VII.’s 
chapel,  where  it  is  met  by  having  only  one 
return  stall  on  each  side,  which  long  custom 
has  rendered  almost  the  necessary  position  for 
the  two  principal  authorities,  thus  leaving  a 
large  space  between,  which  may  be  of  open 
work.  This  arrangement  has  been  followed  at 
Ely.  The  other  stalls  are  necessarily  limited 
to  the  three  bays  built  by  Bishop  Hotham,  as 
beyond  them  there  is  a pier  of  considerable 
projection  intercepting  their  further  extension. 
The  6pace  beyond  this,  hitherto  bearing  the 
name  of  Presbytery,  though  but  the  name,  will 
now  become  so  more  really,  as,  during  ordina- 


tions, visitations,  and  on  other  great  occasions, 
it  would  (with  any  supernumerary  stalls)  he 
devoted  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  It  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  noble  monu- 
ments of  various  ancient  bishops,  &c. 

The  altar  will  not  be  placed  at  the  extreme 
east  end,  but,  according  to  the  almost  inva- 
riable English  cathedral  arrangement,  against 
a rich  screen  somewhat  in  advance,  thus  bring- 
ing it  forward  within  a reasonable  practical 
range. 

The  accompanying  plans,  for  the  use  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  the 
“ Architectural  Quarterly  Review,”  show  the 
previous  arrangement  and  the  changes  pro- 
posed to  be  made. 

The  new  screen — of  which  we  give  a view — 
is  of  rich  open  wood  work,  the  lower  portions 
filled  in  with  brass  work.  The  gates  are  of 
brass.*  The  bishop’s  and  dean’s  stalls  have 
very  lofty  canopies  after  the  type  of  those  at 
Amiens,  though  not  resembling  them  in  de- 
sign. It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  two- 
official  stalls  are  in  most  cathedrals  occu- 
pied by  the  dean  and  sub-dean,  but  that  there 
exists  a local  peculiarity.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  abbacy,  they  were, as  was  usual,  occupied  by 
the  abbot  and  prior,  but  in  1 109,  the  abbot  was 
created  bishop,  and  the  abbey  remained  ever 
after  without  an  abbot,  the  bishop  taking  his 
stall,  while  at  the  dissolution  the  bishop  re- 
tained his  place,  and  the  prior  was  converted 
into  a dean. 

The  ancient  stalls,  designed  probably  by 
Allan  de  Walsingham,  are  restored,  and  occupy 
the  sides  of  the  choir  : in  front  of  them  are 
ranged  subsellae,  of  similar  design. 

The  canopies  of  the  ancient  stalls  are  of  two 
divisions  in  their  height,  the  upper  one  being 
a series  of  wide,  shallow  niches,  with  rich  ca- 
nopies : these  it  is  hoped  to  fill  with  sculptured 
groups.  The  stall  ends  generally  are  of  very 
rich  design,  composed  somewhat  after  the 
spirit  of  those  at  Cologne,  though  more  lofty 
and  light,  and  of  course  much  less  rich.  The 
upper  range  will  have  under  the  canopies  a 
series  of  statuettes,  of  the  principal  among 
the  ancient  benefactors  of  the  church,  and  for 
finials  they  are  crowned  with  figures  of  kneel- 
ing angels,  with  musical  instruments : the 
fronts  are  generally  of  open  work,  so  as  to- 
allow  a view  of  the  miserere  seats  behind. 

The  organ  is  placed  in  a position  differing 
from  that  of  any  other  in  England,  though 
not  unfrequent  abroad,  being  suspended,  as  it 
were,  from  the  triforium.  It  will  be  decorated 
in  some  degree  with  diapering  and  gold.  The 
parts  seen  are  chiefly  the  great  organ  and 
choir  organ,  but  most  of  the  more  cumber- 
some parts,  the  growth  of  modern  improve- 
ments, are  placed  behind  in  the  triforium 
gallery. 

The  organ  is  by  Mr.  Hill.  The  case  by 
Mr.  Rattee. 

The  pavement  will  be  a mixture  of  black 
and  veined  marble  and  tile  tesserae,  the  latte? 
by  Mr.  Minton. 

The  woodwork  of  the  screen  has  been  exe- 
cuted in  an  admirable  manner  by  Mr.  Rattee. 

The  whole  is  being  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  architect. 


THREATENED  ADULTERATION  OP 
CHEAP  GAS. 

We  find  that  a bugbear  which  we  long  since 
faced  and  exposed  as  a fallacy  is  again  raised 
up  to  frighten  the  gas-consuming  public  into  a 
love  of  dear  gas  ; namely,  that  the  companies 
will  “ hereafter  ” reduce  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  gas  supplied  at  4s.  in  the  metropolis, — 
that  is,  will  virtually,  and  in  fact,  adulterate  it, 
— to  the  extent  of  37  per  cent.,  still  charging 
4s.  for  it ! And  it  is  a defender  and  justifier  of 
the  companies  who  says  so  ! Now,  whatever 
may  be  the  strength  of  the  desire,  or  the 
weakness  of  the  scruples,  of  the  companies 
hereafter  (when  6nugly  amalgamated)  to  adul- 
terate the  article  which  they  at  present  supply 
in  admittedly  a 3 7 per  cent,  better  state  at  the 
very  price  to  be  “ hereafter”  charged  for  stuff 
37  per  cent,  worse,  to  the  extending  circle  of 
their  gas  consumers, — we  will  once  more  point 
out  at  least  one  sufficient  reason  why  they 

* These  we  shall  hereafter  give  at  large. 


REFERENCES. 

The  black  tint  represents  the  Norman  work  of  Abbots  Simeon  and  Richard,  1081 — 1093. 
The  lined  tint  represents  Bishop  Northwold’s  work,  1229 — 1254. 

The  dotted  tint  represents  the  work  of  Bishops  Hotham,  Montacute,  and  Lisle,  1316 — 1361. 
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neither  can  nor  will  do  any  such  thing,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  and  must  even  improve 
the  gas  “hereafter  ” so  supplied.  That  reason 
is  simply  this  : The  grand  field  of  profit  to 
companies  selling  cheap  gas  must  eventually 
and  necessarily  be  the  general  population  of 
towns  : the  extension  of  the  domestic  uses  of 
gas  both  for  light  and  heat  is  an  almost  bound- 
less field  of  profit,  on  which  the  companies 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet  entered : on 
that  field,  however,  they  must  enter : the  ex- 
tending public  desire  irresistibly  impels  them 
in  that  direction : it  is  there  that  their  profit 
“ hereafter  ” is  to  be  reaped — their  harvest 
won.  But  it  is  not  only  impossible  that  gas 
adulterated  to  the  extent  threatened  can  ever 
have  its  uses  extended  in  the  domestic  sphere; 
it  must  even  be,  on  the  contrary,  still  further 
purified  ere  this  can  be  done  : it  is  not  yet  pure 


I enough.  The  threat,  therefore,  is  an  empty 
! one,  which  never  can  be  fulfilled.  Cheap  gas 
j must  be  made  good,  if  continued  to  be  made 
at  all ; because  the  people  demand  it,  and  be- 
cause nothing  but  good  gas  is  endurable — or 
I will  ever  abound — in  their  domiciles.  Let  the 
people  persist,  then,  in  their  demand  for  cheap 
gas,  without  any  fear  of  the  threatened 
bugbear.  Is  it  not  remarkable,  by 

the"  way,  that  in  the  very  article 
containing  and  justifying  the  threat  of 
adulteration  alluded  to,  the  following  sentence, 
reference  to  the  movement  at  Newcastle, 


every  day's  experience  shows  the  danger  of  any 
trading  company  holding  out  too  long  against  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  public.” 

Then  the  metropolitan  companies  do  and 
can  afford  to  sell  at  4s.  as  good,  at  least,  or 
even  better  gas,  than  some  other  communities 
are  supplied  with  at  a higher  price  ; and  the 
demand  of  the  public  that  it  should  be  so, 
would  almost  even  appear  admittedly  to  have 
been  a “ reasonable  requirement.”  And  yet, 
until  this  reasonable  requirement  was  granted 
the  demand  was  loudly  declared  to  be  most 
unreasonable.  Much  more  unreasonable  it  ap- 


should  have  occurred  ? “It  can  scarcely  be  I pears  to  us  is  the  fact  that,  although  the  compa- 
. ..r.jj...  .1,.  nf  4(1  fid.  ner  ii ie s can  an d d o a ffor d t o sell  a eas  such  as  tne 


expected  that  the  present  price  of  4s.  6d.  per 
1,000  can  be  maintained  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne  with  coal  at  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  per  ton,  while 
the  same,  or  better  gas,  is  selling  at  4s.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  with  coals  at  14s.;  and 


nies  can  and  do  afford  to  sell  a gas  such  i 
present  is  said  to  be,  at  its  present  price,  they 
threaten,  however  vainly,  hereafter  to  adulterate 
it  3 7 per  cent.,  and  still  to  demand  the  same 
price  for  it ! 
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ROMAN  ROADS  AND  RAILWAYS. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burgess  read  his  interesting  paper,  in  which  he 
drew  a comparison  between  the  vice  of  Rome, 
the  mistress  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the 
highways  of  England,  the  great  ruler  in  modern 
days,  I ventured  to  make  a few  remarks  which 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  my  develop- 
ing properly  at  the  time,  and  for  which  I would 
now  request  the  favour  of  a small  space  in 
your  journal. 

The  only  point  on  which  I differed  with  the 
author  of  the  paper  under  discussion  was, 
where  he  said  that  the  part  of  the  Appian  way 
most  easily  constructed  was  that  portion  of  it 
which  ran  through  the  marshes.  Now,  Sir,  I 
have  always  found  that  the  real  engineering 
difficulties  are  presented  under  such  circum- 
stances : deep  cutting,  tunnelling,  heavy  em- 
bankment, &c.,  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
be  looked  upon  not  as  presenting  difficulties, 
but  as  involving  questions  of  time  and  expense. 
I have  made  railways  in  Belgium  through  dis- 
tricts where  piles  nearly  100  feet  long  were 
driven  into  the  ground  without  reaching  the 
solid  bottom,  and  where  bridges  have  to  be 
built  in  such  localities  either  to  afford  an  out- 
fall for  a stream  or  as  a means  of  allowing 
communication  underneath  a road-embank- 
ment : then  the  engineering  difficulties  are 
great  indeed. 

While  on  the  subject  of  roads,  I made  a few 
remarks  connected  with  their  direction.  The 
Romans,  it  would  appear,  sought  to  establish 
road  communications  in  preference  to  going 
long  voyages  by  sea ; but  since  their  time, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  locomotion  by 
water  had  almost  superseded  that  by  land, 
owing  to  the  more  rapid  communication  which 
could  be  made  on  the  former.  Wherever  en- 
lightenment and  civilisation  made  their  way, 
improved  modes  of  navigating  the  seas  were 
introduced,  and  canals  everywhere  were  con- 
structed ; but. now,  on  the  contrary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  improvements  in  railways,  it  is 
found  that  travelling  by  train  is  far  more  ex- 
peditious than  by  packet,  and  we  return  again 
to  the  good  old  system  of  overland  routes,  and 
indeed,  when  we  consider  that,  owing  to  modern 
improvements,  we  can  travel  by  rail  at  the  rate 
of  50,  and  even  80,  miles  an  hour  on  land,  while 
at  6ea  we  are  limited  to  12,  or  at  most  17  knots 
per  hour,  I think  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
as  a general  principle,  where  we  have  it  in 
view  to  effect  a communication  between  two 
places  on  the  globe  so  situated  as  to  make  it 
optional  whether  we  make  such  communication 
by  land  or  by  sea,  or  partly  by  both,  that  the 
great  problem  to  be  solved  is,  to  find  in  the 
given  distance  the  maximum  amount  of  land  to 
be  traversed,  and  the  minimum  of  water  ; and 
it  may  even  happen  that  we  will  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  go  a long  way  round  by  land 
than  to  make  at  once  for  our  destination  by 
Bea. 

It  is  clear  from  this,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things  every  mile  of  way  that  can  be 
made  on  terra  firma  instead  of  by  sea,  effects  a 
considerable  saving  of  time  in  going  from  one 
place  to  another.  And  if  this  fact  can  be  esta- 
blished with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, how  much  more  does  it  apply  to  the 
communication  of  news,  since  by  the  electric 
telegraph  information  is  transmitted  on  land 
almost  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances  I cannot  but 
regret  that  the  Government  Commission  has 
reported  against  the  project  of  establishing  a 
packet  station  on  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land, so  as  to  make  the  communication  with 
America  shorter,  and  considerably  more  expe- 
ditious. I do  not,  however,  despair  of  seeing 
the  plan  carried  into  execution  when  the  great 
advantages  it  would  confer  upon  our  country 
are  considered,  irrespective  of  private  interests, 
for  it  would  make  England  and  Ireland  the 
great  highway  between  all  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  the  New  World.  Coun- 
tries on  the  high  road  to  places  of  importance, 
such  as  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  &c. 
derive  considerable  wealth  and  consequence 
from  their  position  ; and  the  benefits  certain  to 
arise  from  making  England  and  Ireland  a 
thoroughfare  for  all  nations,  instead  of  being, 


as  they  are  now,  the  “ ultima  thule”  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

W.  H.  V.  Sankey. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

According  to  a recent  writer  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  the  population  of  the  capital 
of  Brazil  is  nearly  250,000.  Though  externally 
its  appearance  is  sufficiently  imposing,  its 
architecture  is  rather  heavy  than  otherwise. 
The  churches  (which  are  numerous)  do  not 
affect,  as  do  most  of  those  in  America,  the 
graceful  forms  of  the  renaissance : most  of 
them  have  been  built  in  the  style  of  Borromini, 
— that  style  so  cold  and  pretentious, — the 
style  of  the  worst  epoch  of  Italian  degeneracy. 
In  fine,  the  buildings  of  Rio,  viewed  artisti- 
cally, present  little  that  is  interesting.  With 
respect  to  the  environs,  I may  observe  that, 
apart  from  some  picturesque  sites  and  agree- 
able landscapes  in  the  isles  of  the  bay,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  which  reveals  in  all  its  ma- 
jesty Nature  as  seen  in  the  Brazils.  After  a 
few  days  of  sight-seeing,  the  stranger  will  have 
known  as  much  about  the  curiosities  of  the 
capital  as  the  inhabitants  themselves ; and  he 
will  then,  quickly  enough,  turn  his  attention 
to  them.  A community  which  trains  itself  to 
politics,  which  labours  courageously  to  recon- 
cile its  ancient  manners  with  new  institutions, 
is  always  a curious  spectacle;  but  which,  on 
this  virgin  soil,  derives  an  additional  fascina- 
tion from  the  singular  beauty  of  the  localities 
and  the  climate. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  works  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Here- 
ford line  near  Shrewsbury  are  making  rapid 
progress  under  Mr.  Brassy’s  contract.  The 
old  course  of  the  river  Rea  has  been  diverted 
for  a short  distance  into  a new  channel,  and  a 
viaduct  is  in  progress  over  the  river  and  ad- 
joining streets.  Most  of  the  bridges  on  the 
whole  line  are  nearly  complete,  and  the  em- 
bankments and  cuttings  are  in  a forward  state. 

Mr.  James  Currie,  in  a letter  dated  from 

Southampton,  gives  an  account  of  a railway 
guard  employed  in  America,  and  a drawing 
and  description  of  which  is  given  in  Steven- 
son’s “ State  of  Civil  Engineering  in  North 
America.”  This  guard  consists  of  a strong 
timber  frame  about  12  feet  long,  hinged  to  the 
fore  axle  of  the  locomotive  engine,  and  pro- 
jecting in  front  of  the  engine  about  8 feet.  The 
front  end  of  this  frame  is  shod  with  iron,  and 
is  kept  about  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the 
rails  by  means  of  a pair  of  wheels  about  2 feet 
in  diameter,  attached  to  the  frame  some  3 feet 
in  advance  of  the  engine,  and  which  run,  of 
course,  on  the  rails.  “ This  apparatus  (says 
Mr.  Stevenson)  affords  a complete  protection 
to  the  wheels  of  the  engine.  I experienced 
the  good  effects  of  it  upon  one  occasion  on 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railway.  The  appa- 
ratus might  be  introduced  with  much  advan- 
tage on  the  railways  in  this  country,  on  which 
accidents,  attended  with  the  loss  of  several 
lives,  have  happened  from  similar  causes.” 

The  companies  appear  to  be  now  reaping 

their  anticipated  harvest  from  excursion  traffic, 
especially  to  the  metropolis.  The  circum- 
stances are  instructive,  and  fully  justify  our 
warnings  on  the  subject  of  fares.  While, 
for  instance,  the  Great  Western  have  been 
carrying  numerous  trains,  some  of  them 
containing  no  less  than  1,400  passengers,  from 
Bristol,  Bath,  Chippenham,  Devizes,  and  va- 
rious other  places,  to  the  metropolis,  at  about 
half  the  ordinary  fares,  and  were  at  length 
induced  by  the  success  to  announce  a series  of 
daily  excursion  trains,  a Hampshire  paper,  in  re- 
ference to  the  excursion  trains  from  Southamp- 
ton, says,  “they  are  very  little  patronised  by  the 
people  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  for 
the  most  obvious  reason — the  fares  are  too 
high  for  mere  pleasure-seekers.  Every  week 
the  Londoners  are  enabled  to  come  down  to 
Southampton  and  return  to  town  for  the  sum 
of  three  shillings  ; while  on  Monday  week,  the 
lowest  fare  of  the  cheap  trip  to  London  and 
back  was  7s.,  the  second  12s.  8d.,  and  the  first 
ISs.  6d.  Now  what  was  the  effect  of  charging 
the  people  of  Southampton  more  than  twice 
the  fare  fixed  for  the  Londoners  ? Why,  that 


very  few  availed  themselve  of  the  inducement 
held  out  to  them  to  visit  the  metropolis,  even 
with  all  the  attractions  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  the  first-class  carriages  there  were  two  pas- 
sengers ; in  the  second  class,  two;  and  in  the 
third  class,  forty -three ! On  the  following 
day  there  went,  by  the  Exhibition  train,  in  the 
first  class,  two  passengers;  in  the  second, 
nine;  and  in  the  third,  110.  Can  there  be  any 
question  as  to  the  reason  which  causes  so  few 
persons  to  go  by  the  Exhibition  train  ? By 
this  short-sighted  policy  many  families  will  be 
prevented  from  visiting  the  Exhibition  at  all 
who  would  at  least  go  once , and  many  indi- 
viduals who  may  possibly  pay  one  visit  would 
go  a dozen  times  if  they  could  only  have  the 
advantage  of  low  fares.  The  directors  ought 
to  know  that  it  has  been  a settled  axiom  since 
the  days  of  Swift  that  in  finance  two  and  two 
do  not  always  make  four.”  The  London  and 
Brighton  company,  on  the  other  hand,  lately 
announced  a trip  from  Portsmouth  to  London 
and  back,  a distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  for 
4s.,  giving  the  excursionists  nearly  eleven 
hours  in  London. 


IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING INTELLIGENCE. 

A district  model  school  is  to  be  erected  at 
Limerick  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  according  to  plans  prepared  by 
their  architect. 

The  new  convent  of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  western  entrance  into  the 
city  of  Limerick,  is  to  be  proceeded  with  im- 
mediately, and  Messrs.  Duggan  and  McLean 
have  been  declared  contractors  for  its  erection, 
at  5,100/. 

The  Irish  Amelioration  Society  intend  com- 
pleting and  extending  their  buildings  at  Derry- 
mullen,  in  the  county  of  Kildare  : the  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  same  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Yarrow,  C.E. 

A new  workhouse  is  to  be  erected  at 
Donaghmore  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
that  union  : the  working  drawings  have  been 
furnished  by  the  architect  to  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners. 

A new  bridge  is  to  be  erected  at  Corbally, 
the  amount  of  expenditure  not  to  exceed 
2,400/. : maps,  plans,  and  specifications  for  the 
above  have  been  prepared  by  the  county  sur- 
veyor. 


Entertainment  of  Artisans  by  Mr. 
Peto. — A “ Great  Exhibition  Club  ” having 
been  established  amongst  the  artisans  of 
Norwich,  some  of  the  moneyed  people  there, 
approving  of  the  object,  lent  a hand  so  heartily 
that  in  place  of  merely  aiding  and  increasing 
the  fund,  they  enabled  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  come  up  to  town  for  five  days,  visit 
the  exhibition  and  other  sights  along  with 
their  wives,  and  go  home  again  with  their 
original  subscriptions  in  their  pockets.  While 
here  they  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Peto  at  a 
good  plain  English  dinner  (and  something 
more,  it  appears,  than  a good  plain  dessert), 
served  up,  under  Mr.  Peto’s  own  presidency, 
at  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
North  Woolwich  branch  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Railway.  The  mayor  and  sheriff  of 
Norwich,  Mr.  Roney,  and  other  gentlemen, 
were  also  present. 

Tubes  for  Main  Sewers. — Will  you,  or 
any  of  your  correspondents,  say  whether  tubes 
are  used  in  any  large  towns  as  main  sewers, 
and  whether  there  are  any  objections  of  a 
feasible  character  against  their  use.  In  this 
town  (Manchester),  I believe  tubes  have  been 
used  as  main  sewers  for  second  and  third-rate 
streets  during  the  last  two  years  : yet,  notwith- 
standing such  practice,  the  townships  of  Ard- 
wick,  of  Chorlton,  and  of  Hulme,  which  are 
adjacent  to  Manchester,  and  form  part  of  the 
borough,  have  never  relinquished  the  brick 
sewer.  It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the 
propriety  of  constructing  main  sewers  of  tubes 
is  not  sufficiently  established,  or  the  practice 
would  be  generally  adopted.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  tubes  are  not  calculated  to  be 
made  use  of  for  main  sewers,  the  surveyor  has 
loaded  himself  with  a responsibility  of  a very 
onerous  character. — J.  Harter. 
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PULPIT  AT  S.  BENEDETTO,  SUBIACO. 


PULPIT  AT  S.  BENEDETTO,  SUBIACO. 

The  monastery  of  S.  Benedetto  is  situated 
about  a mile  from  Subiaco,  and  is  a very 
irregular  building,  owing  to  the  steep  and 
rugged  form  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built. 
It  was  founded  about  A.D.  450,  but  the  present 
buildings  are  of  course  much  later,  and  date 
from  various  periods.  There  are  two  chapels 
at  different  levels  : in  the  upper  one,  which 
dates  about  1070,  is  the  pulpit  given  in  the 
engraving.  It  is  executed  in  marble,  and  the 
details  of  the  enrichment  show  a reminiscence 
of  classic  ornament,  like  most  of  the  works  of 
that  period.  The  walls  of  the  chapel  are 
covered  with  paintings  and  elaborate  borders 
of  polychrome  ornament,  but  the  pulpitis  with- 
out any  colour,  and  forms  a pleasing  contrast. 

C.  F. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Royal  Academy  of  Belgium. — Class  of  Fine 
Arts.  Sitting  of  27th  June  last. — We  perceive 
that  the  plan  of  uniting  all  departments  of 
higher  instruction  into  one  body  corporate, 
has  been  carried  out  in  Belgium ; and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  are  re- 
ported  with  a sort  of  parliamentary  appearances. 
At  the  above  sitting,  the  Home  Secretary  of 
State  informed  the  Academy,  that  5 per  cent, 
of  the  entrance  fees  and  sale  of  catalogues  of 
the  exhibition  of  1851  will  be  reserved  for  the 
general  fund  of  Belgian  artists,  and  3 percent, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  directing  com- 
mission of  this  exhibition. —Report  read  on  the 
subject  proposed  for  prize : “ What  were  the 
transformations  which  the  base  and  capitals  of 


columns  have  undergone  in  the  succession  of 
different  architectural  styles,  and  what  were  the 
reasons  of  these  transformations.”  Five  com- 
missioners were  selected  for  the  adjudication  of 
this  prize.  M.  Melsens,  member  of  commis- 
sion, named  for  answering  an  inquiry  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  “ the  best 
method  of  cleaning  statues,”  spoke  on  the 
experiments  undertaken  for  effecting  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  The  further  proceedings  related 
to  other  branches  of  art. 

Improvements,  Brussels. — Our  Belgian  neigh- 
bours seem  to  feel,  that  all  well  - directed 
activity  engenders  new  activity,  tantamount  to 
value  and  money.  The  faubourg  Schaerbeek- 
Brussels  has,  of  late,  assumed  quite  another 
appearance,  and  the  part  near  the  north 
terminus  possesses  some  very  airy  and  healthy 
blocks  of  houses.  In  the  centre  a new  church 
of  Byzantine  style  is  rising,  which,  being  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  Rue  Royale,  can  also  be 
seen  from  the  Porte  de  Schaerbeek.  With 
a view  to  salubrity  ( assainissement ),  a new 
street  will  be  opened  towards  the  part  of  the 
Rue  des  Palais. 

Exhibition  of  the  Rhenish  Art  Union. — This 
important  art-association  dates  from  the  year 
1936,  when  delegates  from  Darmstadt,  Carls- 
ruhe,  Manheim,  Strasburg  and  Maintz,  met 
at  Heidelberg,  for  combining  their  forces  into 
one  focus  of  activity.  At  that  time  the  school 
of  Diisseldorf  was  at  its  apogee,  and  even  the 
first  year’s  produce  for  art-work  sold,  amounted 
to  23,000  florins.  There,  amongst  many  inferior 
capacities,  shone  nascent  and  even  great  talents. 
Soon,  however,  the  interest  and  the  worth  of 
the  exhibitions  were  on  the  decline,  and  al- 
though the  committee  declared  that  “ their 


scope  was  not  to  serve  mediocrity,  but  true  art,” 
the  representatives  of  that  true  art  had  suc- 
cessively retired  from  the  contest : they  did 
not  require  any  more  patronage  or  orders  j 
they  were  overwhelmed  therewith.  Thus, 
triennial,  instead  of  annual  exhibitions  were 
proposed,  but  declined,  for  not  “ spoiling  the 
fair  to  mediocrity.”  Thus  the  fatal  word  of 
Marasmus  senilis  (juvenilis  ?)  has  been  uttered 
by  some  German  art-critics  ; a fact  which  can- 
not escape  the  chronicler  of  art-events.  The 
exhibition  at  Darmstadt,  opened  on  the  5th  of 
June,  contains  2S9  articles.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  sketches  of  the  late  scene  painter 
Schilbach,  and  two  galvanographies  of  Leo 
Schoninger,  they  contain  nothing  worthy  of 
record. 

Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Paris. — 
This  institution  is  successively  acquiring  a 
great  development,  and  has  been  compared, 
not  improperly,  to  a working  cyclopEedia  of 
arts  and  trades.  A new  gallery  has  just  been 
opened  to  the  public,  situate  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  lighted  by  windows  from  the  fine 
garden  of  the  former  convent.  The  gallery 
comprises  machines  relating  to  textile  art  and 
their  various  products,  as  well  as  models  of 
telegraphs,  hydraulic  motors  of  all  kinds, 
presses  for  coining,  gasometers,  &c.  The  con- 
servatory counts  already  fifteen  galleries,  thus 
reorganised  by  their  talented  present  keeper. 
Colonel  Morin.  The  old  refectory  of  the 
convent  will  contain  the  rich  library  of  arts 
and  trades,  having  undergone  a perfect  restora- 
tion. It  is  a work  of  Pierre  de  Mortriel,  the 
famous  mason  of  the  times  of  St.  Louis. 
Very  fine  columns  support  the  Ogive  vault, 
richly  decorated  with  mouldings ; and  be- 
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sides  eighteen  rosaces,  there  are  sixteen 
double  windows,  the  door  of  the  south  resem- 
bling rather  the  work  of  some  goldsmith.  On 
the  east  side  of  this  huge  refectory  are  two 
female  busts,  representing  Art  and  Science : 
others  represent  Chemistry,  Sculpture,  &c.  The 
establishment  is  kept  in  perfect  order,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  students  and  operatives. 

Systematization  of  the  Seine,  Paris. — The 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  diis  river, 
and  other  ameliorations  on  the  banRide,  will 
occasion  the  demolition  of  the  two  bridges  of 
Petit-Pont  and  Saint  Charles,  and  their  recon- 
struction after  a new  plan.  By  this  and  the 
barrage  and  sluices  above  the  Pont-Neuf, 
opposite  the  Hotel  de  la  Monnaie,  even  the 
heaviest  loaded  crafts  will  be  enabled  to  pass 
here.  Instead  of  the  actual  construction  of 
these  bridges  presenting  two  or  three  arches 
of  a nearly  semicircular  form,  and  a width  of 
6 to  9 metres,  they  will  be  built  with  one  flat 
arch  of  a considerable  span.  This,  however, 
will  require  the  buying  and  pulling  down  of 
several  houses  situate  in  the  Marche-Neuf, 
whose  foundations  descend  in  the  very  bed  of 
the  river,  and  thus  break  the  regularity  of  the 
quays.  Before  the  year  1731,  the  whole  of 
the  Marche-Neuf  consisted  of  houses  built  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  incroachment  on 
public  convenience  will  now  be  definitively  put 
an  end  to. 
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The  Steam  Engine : a popular  Account  of  its 
Construction,  Action,  and  History,  and  a 
Description  of  its  various  Forms;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  Heat  and  Pneumatics, 
and  a Critique  on  M.  Arago’s  “ Eloge  of 
Watt.”  By  Hugo  Reid,  Member  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  &c.  Third  edition. 
Groombridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row, 
1851. 

The  object  of  this  little  volume  is  to  furnish 
to  the  general  reader  such  an  account  of  “ the 
Great  Machine  ” as  may  be  easily  understood 
by  those  who  are  previously  unacquainted  with 
the  subject.  Mr.  Hugo  Reid  is  both  an  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  teacher  of  popular  know- 
ledge, and  a faithful  digester  of  the  acquisi- 
tions of  science  for  the  popular  behoof.  This 
edition  of  his  lessons  on  the  steam  engine  is 
revised  and  improved ; and  the  book  is  illus- 
trated by  40  wood  engravings.  As  a specimen 
of  its  style,  and  as  there  is  some  talk  at  pre- 
sent of  erecting  a monument  to  Newcomen  at 
Dartmouth,  we  shall  quote  a few  of  the  author’s 
remarks  on  him  : — 


CHRISTIAN  FREDERICK  TIECK, 
SCULPTOR. 

As  the  name  of  this  distinguished  artist  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  sculptures  of  the 
Walhalla,  the  following  life-notice  may  be  of 
general  interest: — C.  F.  Tieck,  brother  to  the 
poet,  Ludwig  Tieck,  was  born  in  Berlin,  and  first 
apprenticed  to  a stone-cutter  : subsequently, 
he  entered  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  under 
Schadow,  and,  impelled  by  his  (elder)  brother, 
soon  began  to  seek  after  the  ideal  and  poetic  in 
art.  Having  obtained  a grant  from  the  Academy, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  the  atelier  of 
David,  the  painter,  showing  his  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  connection  between  design  and 
sculpture.  A relievo,  published  in  the  Annalcs 
du  Muse'e  (vol.  i.  p.  9),  representing  Priam 
asking  Achilles  for  the  corpse  of  Hector, 
attracted  great  notice.  Thence  Goethe  called 
him  in  1801  to  Weimar,  where  he  executed 
several  relievos  and  busts  for  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Amongst  the  latter  that  of  Goethe  himself,  and 
that  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  the  philologist,  are  of 
great  merit.  In  1808  C.  F.  Tieck  visited 
Italy,  until  Mde.  Stael  called  him  to  Copet 
to  make  the  relievos  of  the  Necker  family- 
vault.  Later  he  executed  at  Carrara  the  life- 
size  statue  of  M.  Necker.  When  Ludwig,  of 
Bavaria,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Wal- 
halla, Tieck  was  selected  to  make  several  of 
the  busts  of  the  great  men  there  to  be  ex- 
hibited. These  also  were  made  in  the  solitude 
of  the  little  town  of  Carrara,  where  Tieck  and 
Rauch  worked  together,  the  former  at  the  fine 
candelabrum  with  the  dancing  Horus,  placed 
in  the  Mausoleum  of  Charlottenburg,  near 
Berlin.  From  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1819,  up 
to  his  late  demise,  a vast  number  of  sculptures 
have  been  executed,  both  by  Tieck  himself,  as 
well  as  from  his  models — among  which  we  may 
mention  the  sculptures  of  the  concert-hall  of 
the  great  theatre,  and  the  large  relievos  of 
the  pediment  made  after  antique  patterns ; 
the  colossal  angels  before  the  Cathedral  (Dom) 
of  Berlin ; the  horse-tamer  on  the  projecture 
of  the  Royal  Museum;  the  bronze-door  of 
the  Werder  church,  &c.  Having  been  named, 
in  1830,  director  of  the  sculpture-gallery  of 
the  Royal  Museum,  he  continued  the  restora- 
tion of  the  antiques  of  that  establishment. 
As  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Society  of 
Art-Friends  of  Prussia,  he  exerted  a large  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  artistic  movement  of 
the  state;  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- five, 
leaving  many  works  behind  him,  awaiting 
their  completion  from  those  similarly  gifted. 


Prince  Albert’s  Model-houses. — 

^Messrs.  Hullmandel  and  Walton,  of  Great 
Marlborough-street,  we  observe,  have  pub- 
dished  a lithograph  of  the  Prince’s  model  us 
ibuilding  for  artizans’  dwellings,  in  Hyde-park.  | electro-biological  series  of  works  which  have 


Newcomen  was  an  Ironmonger  at  Dartmouth, 
and  Cawley  a plumber  there.  They  took  out  a 
patent  in  1705,  in  which  Savery  was  associated 
with  them,  having  claimed  a share  in  the  invention 
on  account  of  the  principle  of  creating  a vacuum 
by  the  condensation  of  steam,  which  formed  a part 
of  his  patent  engine.  In  1713,  they  had  made  such 
progress  as  to  have  good  working  engines. 

Newcomen  and  Cawley  were  the  first  who 
ranged  the  moving  power  of  the  engine  in  such  a 
way  that  the  steam  did  not  act  directly  on  the  water 
to  be  raised,  as  in  Savery’s  or  in  Papin’s  second 
engine.  This,  indeed,  constituted  the  first  distinct 
step  in  the  application  of  steam  as  a general  moving 
power.  The  water  was  raised  by  means  of  a com- 
mon suction  pump,  which  was  worked  by  the 
engine,  instead  of  by  horses,  as  formerly.  The 
engine  consisted  of  three  principal  parts, — 1st,  the 
boiler,  a separate  vessel  in  which  the  steam  was  gene- 
rated ; 2nd,  the  cylinder,  in  which  the  steam  was 
condensed  ; and  3rd,  the  beam,  whose  movements 
followed  the  alternate  admission  and  condensation 
of  the  steam,  and  which  communicated  the  motion 
to  the  rod  of  the  pump. 

The  merit  of  Newcomen’s  engine  lay,  not  in  in- 
vention, but  in  the  adoption  and  happy  combination 
of  contrivances  already  known,  so  as  to  produce  an 
engine  which,  as  a whole , might  be  regarded  as 
entirely  new.  Tredgold,  speaking  of  Newcomen’s 
adjustments,  says,  “ that  they  produce  all  the 
difference  between  an  efficient  and  an  inefficient 
engine.”  Newcomen's  engine  was  the  first  really 
efficient  steam-engine  — that  is,  the  first  engine 
which  could  be  applied  profitably  and  safely  to  the 
more  important  purposes  for  which  such  machines 
were  required  at  the  time  of  its  invention.  It  is 
still  occasionally  ordered  for  situations  where  fuel 
is  cheap,  the  first  cost  being  comparatively  small. 
It  is  fitted  with  a condenser,  separate  from  the 
cylinder,  by  which  its  action  is  much  improved. 
In  this  form  it  has  been  recently  re-introduced  by 
Messrs.  Seaward  and  Capel,  in  two  steam-vessels, 
the  Sapphire  and  Wonder. 

Though  now  superseded  by  Watt’s,  Newcomen’s 
engine  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Even  had  it 
never  come  into  use,  its  value,  as  a great  step  in 
the  progress  of  invention, — as  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  Watt  constructed  his  admirable  engine, — 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  But  it  was  a 
machine  of  great  practical  utility.  It  came  into 
operation  about  1712,  and  continued  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  about  sixty-two  years  (till  1774); 
and  for  a considerable  time  afterwards  was  much 
employed.  For  nearly  a hundred  years  it  was  the 
chief  hydraulic  machine  in  use  for  the  important 
purposes  of  draining  the  mines,  and  raising  water 
for  cities ; and  was  also  used  for  impelling  ma- 
chinery.   

The  Process  of  Thought  adapted  to  Words  and 

Language;  together  with  a Description  of 

the  relational  and  differential  Machines.  By 
Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.  Longman  and  Co. 

1851. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume  the  author  inti- 
mates his  “ inexpressible  astonishment  at  read- 
ing, a short  time  since,  that  Mr.  Smee  had 
asserted  that  ‘Life  was  Voltaism.’  ” Now, 
although  probably  Mr.  Smee  never  “asserted 
this,”  assuredly  it  does  not  astonish  us  that 
others  supposed  he  had.  The  volume  before 
constitutes  a further  contribution  to  the 


now  occupied  his  attention  for  a long  period.” 
It  treats  of  processes  of  thought,  ideas,  powers 
of  mind,  “ the  electro-biological  view  ” of 
“syllogism,”  of  “evidence  and  testimony,” 
logic,  quibbling,  and  much  more.  If  life  be  not 
voltaism,  what,  then,  is  electro-biology?  This 
term  the  author  tells  us  “literally  signifies 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  relation  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  vital  functions  ” — that  is,  to  the 
process  of  digestion  by  the  stomach,  and  such 
like.  So  : we  understand : and  hence  since 
the  vital  functions  have  a relation  to  voltaism, 
electricity,  and  electro-biology,  it  is  quite 
correct  to  treat  of  those  subtler  “ digestions  ” 
which  go  on  “ in  the  brain  ” as  electro- 
biological  processes  too  ! This  may  be  electro- 
biological  logic,  but  it  really  appears  to  us  to 
be  much  more  like  electro-biological  quib- 
bling. 

“ Electro-biology,”  he  tells  us,  “ teaches 
that  man  receives  impressions  from  the  external 
world  through  the  medium  of  his  organs  of 
sensation,  transmits  [man  transmits?]  those 
impressions  to  the  brain,  and  there  registers 
them  in  certain  combinations,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  render  the  sensorium  one  vast  mechanism, 
in  which  everything  which  has  been  heard,  or 
seen,  or  felt,  or  smelt,  or  touched,  has  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  modifies  the  action  of  any 
impression  which  may  be  subsequently  re- 
ceived.” 

Notwithstanding  many  far-fetched  fancies, 
dangerous  when  taught  by  so  able  a fencer 
with  the  materialistic,  passive,  doctrine  of  the 
soul  as  Mr.  Smee,  this  volume  contains  matter 
for  reflection,  and  many  valuable  thoughts. 
Mr.  Smee  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a great  dis- 
covery : indeed,  we  almost  thought  he  had 
made  it  when  we  saw  the  frontispiece  to  his 
book ; but  to  realise  it,  he  must  change  his 
views  very  considerably  on  some  subjects. 

Tables  for  the  Use  of  Architects,  Engineers, 

Builders,  Spc.  By  James  Wale,  Surveyor. 

London  : Mozley.  The  Author,  Derby. 
The  title  is  a little  too  comprehensive,  as  the 
tables  simply  relate  to  pricing  deals,  battens, 
and  other  timber.  To  this  extent,  however, 
these  tables  will  be  found  useful.  The  table 
of  deal3  and  battens,  gives  at  sight  the  prices 
per  foot  run,  superficial  inch,  per  load,  per 
standard  hundred,  per  120,  or  vice  versa,  as 
follows  : — 

£ s.  d. 

3 x 9J  Deals  are  at  33  C 0 per  120, 

3x11  do.  will  be  16  10  0 per  standard  hundred. 


x7  Battens 
Timber  . . 
Inch  stuff... 


do. 

0 per  load. 

2 per  foot  superficial. 


0 0 6 5 do. 


The  table  of  freight,  cartage  and  other  con- 
tingent expenses,  applies  as  follows  : — 

£ s.  d. 

If3xll  Deals  cost  12  13  4 per  standard,  it  is 

4 23  per  foot. 

If  freight,  &c.,  cost  2 12  6 do.  do.  ’88  do. 

6T1  prime  cost. 

The  prices  are  affixed  in  pence  and  decimal 
parts  of  a penny,  for  correctness’  sake,  but  a 
very  little  attention  will  enable  any  one,  al- 
though he  may  not  understand  decimals,  to 
make  use  of  them. 


The  London  Omnibus  and  Thames  Steam-boat 

Guide.  London  : Thomas  and  Churchill. 

1851. 

Strangers  in  London  (and  residents,  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that),  will  find  this  guide 
useful  in  their  endeavours  to  make  the  most 
of  their  time  and  their  money.  The  number 
of  omnibuses  in  London  is  now  enormous, 
and  yet  at  certain  hours  they  are  unequal  to 
the  demand. 


Improved  Files.  — Charles  Cowper,  of 
London,  has  taken  out  a patent  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  files.  The 
patentee  claims  as  his  invention  the  manu- 
facture of  files  with  two  series  of  cuts,  inclined 
towards  the  opposite  ends  of  the  file,  as  de- 
scribed ; also,  the  mode  or  modes  of  forming 
the  teeth  of  files  by  means  of  dies,  in  the 
manner  described. 
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iMijjceUanra. 

The  Roads  of  England.— In  an  article 
on  this  subject,  the  Economist,  after  speaking 
of  the  British  trackways  and  the  Roman 
roads,  goes  on  to  describe  the  subsequent 
history  of  English  roads,  from  which  we  con- 
dense the  following  particulars  During  the 
Saxon  period,  and  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  when  trade  began  to  increase,  the 
state  of  the  roads  was  very  bad.  During 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign  several  acts  were 
passed  for  the  safety  and  improvement  of  dif- 
ferent district  roads,  and  for  making  new 
roads.  Increased  attention  was  paid  to  this 
subject  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James 
the'First,  and  Charles  the  First;  and  in  16(52 
a general  Highway  Act  was  passed.  In  the 
following  year,  1663,  the  first  turnpike  Act 
was  passed,  and  a toll  levied  on  passengers  for 
repairs.  Hitherto  the  road  Acts  had  been  sup- 
plementary to  the  common-law  liability  of  the 
parishes  to  repair  the  highways.  The  first 
Turnpike  Act,  that  of  15  Charles  II.  c.  1,  was 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  counties  of 
Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  the 
chief  object  being  to  improve  the  post-road 
between  London  and  York.  Under  that  Act 
the  tolls  were  levied  at  one  place  only  in  each 
county.  Other  Turnpike  Acts  were  passed  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.;  but  it  was  not 
until  about  the  year  1770  that  the  turnpike 
road  system  was  extensively  adopted.  During 
the  subsequent  reigns  not  only  were  local 
turnpike  Acts  passed  for  all  parts  of  every 
district,  but  many  general  Acts  were  passed 
for  the  maintenance  and  amendment  of  the 
highways,  and  for  the  extension,  regulation, 
and  improvement  of  the  turnpike  system.  In 
1835  all  the  Acts  relating  to  highways  were 
repealed  or  consolidated  ; and  that  statute  has 
been  amended  by  subsequent  Acts  of  the  pre- 
sent Queen.  The  General  Turnpike  Acts, 
which  were  also  numerous,  were  consolidated 
in  3 George  IV.  c.  126,  which  is  the  existing 
General  Turnpike  Act,  some  minor  alteration 
having  been  made  therein  by  subsequent 
statutes.  Since  1831  general  Acts  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time  to  continue  the  terms 
of  local  Turnpike  Acts,  which,  being  only 
granted  for  defined  periods,  were  about  to 
expire.  In  the  Turnpike  Trusts  Continuance 
Acts  of  1849  and  1850,  there  are  provisions 
requiring  every  turnpike  trust  to  appropriate 
its  surplus  income  to  the  formation  of  a sink- 
ing fund  to  liquidate  its  debt.  This  has  been 
attended  with  beneficial  results.  An  Act  was 
also  passed  in  1849  to  facilitate  the  union  of 
trusts. 

Statistics  of  Renown  and  Celebrity. 
— A German  periodical  states  that  a pretty  near 
calculation  of  the  celebrity  of  any  person  can 
be  made,  nowadays,  from  the  exact  number  of 
times  his  name  is  struck  off  in  books  and  pe- 
riodicals, enjoying,  of  course,  more  or  less  cir- 
culation. If,  says  the  German  calculator,  the 
name  of  a person  has  been  struck  off  100,000 
times,  his  renown  = one  week’s  duration  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  deed  or  work  (of  any 
sort)  performed;  this  being  a slight,  temporary 
halo,  spreading  to  a proportionate  distance, 
&c.  One  million  of  name  impressions  = 
one  year’s  renown,  + a decreasing  halo  of  100 
miles  diameter.  To  make  a name  like  Lessing, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Canova,  & c.,  from  fifty  to  sixty 
millions  of  press-strokes  are  required  ; and  a 
world-name,  like  that  of  Byron,  Goethe,  Cha- 
teaubriand, Beethoven,  &c.,  requires  astral 
magnitudes  of  name-impressions.  Napoleon 
and  another  name  are  the  most  renowned  of  all 
times,  the  number  of  times  they  have  been 
printed  exceeding  all  calculation.  Strange 
vagaries  our  German  friends  indulge  in. 

Antiquities  from  Nineveh.  — Mr. 
Layard  and  Colonel  Rawlinson  have  been 
recently  superintending  the  reception  of  new 
arrivals  from  Nineveh,  which  Mr.  Layard,  we 
presume,  had  despatched  before  his  return. 
They  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  such  articles 
as  those  said  to  have  been  found  collected  in  a 
heap  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  along  with  his 
throne,  and  marks  of  fire,  which  seemed  to 
connect  them  with  the  funeral  pile  prepared 
by  Sardanapalus,  as  happily  suggested  by  a 


gentleman  in  Mr.  Sydney  Smyrke’s  office. 
Amongst  them  are  instruments  and  vessels  of 
bronze  and  earthenware,  the  use  of  some  of 
them  quite  inexplicable  for  the  present ; also 
bowls  and  vases,  many  richly  chased ; some 
dozens  of  earthenware  studs,  supposed  to  be 
for  harness ; a very  perfect  bronze  wine 
strainer,  similar  to  those  in  use  at  the  present 
day;  the  hinges  of  the  gates  of  the  palace; 
legs  and  feet  of  chairs ; a curious  mask  of  iron 
or  bronze ; richly  ornamented  handles  of 
various  kinds;  a large  wheel,  or  the  bronze 
casing  of  it,  broken  into  many  pieces;  one  or 
two  small  glass  vases  of  very  beautiful  colours ; 
a quantity  of  cylinders  about  an  inch  and  a half 
in  length*  carved  or  inscribed,  one  or  two  of 
them  of  a substance  resembling  plumbago; 
statue  of  a priest  in  stone,  much  ornamented  ; 
and,  lastly,  several  slabs  of  inscriptions. 

Opening  the  new  Thoroughfare  in 
Westminster.  — Sir  Edwin  Pearson  has 
published  a circular  calling  upon  the  local 
authorities  in  Westminster  to  solicit  the  Queen 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  new  street.  lie 
says, — « It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom 
on  similar  occasions  respectfully  to  invite  the 
sovereigns  of  the  country  to  mark  by  their 
presence  the  parental  interest  they  feel  in 
public  enterprises  connected  with  the  general 
improvement  and  well  being  of  their  people. 
In  accordance  with  this  custom  our  two  last 
kings  were  respectively  solicited  to  honour 
with  their  presence  the  opening  of  the  Water- 
loo and  London  Bridges, — to  which  solicitation 
they  most  kindly  condescended ; and  on  a 
later  occasion  the  City  of  London  petitioned 
for  a like  favour  from  our  present  beloved 
Queen  on  the  opening  of  the  Coal  Exchange, 
which  request  was  also  graciously  granted, 
although  her  Majesty’s  attendance  was  pre- 
vented by  indisposition,  to  the  great  grief  of 
her  devoted  subjects.”  The  day  proposed 
(Aug.  1)  is  memorable  as  being  the  same  on 
which  his  Majesty  William  IV.  opened  Lon- 
don-bridge;  but  more  especially  so,  as  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  her 
Majesty’s  house  to  the  throne  of  these  realms. 

The  Bradford  Survey.  — One  of  the 
competitors,  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Merrall,  complains 
that  although  his  own  tender  was  460/.,  the 
undertaking  has  been  entrusted  to  another, 
who  is  to  have  800/.  for  the  job.  As  to  the 
fact  of  his  own  experience  and  sufficiency, 
Mr.  Merrall  states  that  he  has  “ been  for  nearly 
twenty  years  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  every  branch  of  surveying,  engineering,  &c., 
and  frequently  employed  upon  large  works 
under  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom, 
without  having  ever  once  failed  to  give  com- 
plete satisfaction ;” — that  he  was  prepared  “to 
' have  the  entire  work  properly  and  efficiently 
I performed  ;”  and  that,  “ with  the  present  dearth 
of  employment  of  surveyors  and  engineers, 
there  are  doubtless  many  others  equally  com- 
petent fully  prepared  to  do  the  same.”  He 
cannot  understand,  therefore,  why  400/.  of  the 
Bradford  people’s  money  should  be  uselessly 
thrown  away  on  any  one,  and  thinks  that  not  to 
accept  of  tlie  lowest  tender,  without  some  suf- 
ficient reason,  destroys  the  very  essence  and 
| spirit  of  competition,  frustrates  its  intention, 

! and  reduces  it  to  “ a mockery,  a delusion,  and 
a snare.” 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. 
— The  quarterly  committee  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Thursday  in  last  week  at 
Y’ork.  The  secretary  mentioned  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Societies  at 
Itipon,  a memorial  had  been  drawn  up  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Col.  Wood,  the  proprietor  of  Middle- 
ham  Castle,  with  reference  to  the  dangerous 
state  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  ruins  of 
that  noble  pile.  The  memorial  had  been  en- 
trusted to  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty,  of  Ackworth, 
and  the  secretary  read  a communication  from 
that  gentleman,  mentioning  that  Col.  Wood 
had  at  once  promised  to  re-inspect  the  ruins, 
and  expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  any 
suggestion  from  the  societies  with  which  they 
might  favour  him.  Mr.  Batty  also  gave  some 
account  of  the  historical  associations  connected 
with  Middleliam  Castle. 


Competition  at  Copenhagen. — About 
a twelvemonth  ago,  the  magistracy  of  Copen- 
hagen offered  prizes  of  200/.  each  for  the  best 
plans  for  water  supply,  for  drainage  and  for 
gas  lighting  for  the  city  of  Copenhagen, 
and  intimated  that,  if  necessary,  the  prizes 
would  be  divided.  They  received,  by  the  1st 
of  January  last,  somewhat  over  a dozen  sets 
of  plans,  and  which  were  referred  to  Col. 
Schlegel,  professor  Torchbamma,  and  Mr. 
Lunde  for  selection.  They  have  now  made 
their  report.  No  whole  prize  has  been  given; 
but  the  three  prizes  have  been  divided  between 
Mr.  Masillin,  of  England;  English  and  Hans- 
sen,  of  England  and  Copenhagen ; Kuhnell, 
of  Berlin;  and  Colding  and  Lindberg,  of  Co- 
penhagen. It  is  believed  that  the  first  and 
fourth  have  the  drainage;  the  second  and 
fourth  the  water;  and  the  second  and  third  the 
gas.  As  to  the  execution,  nothing  is  yet  decided. 

A Hint  to  Engineers. — One  of  the  in- 
ventions most  important  to  a class  of  highly- 
skilled  workmen  (engineers)  would  be  a small 
motive  power — ranging,  perhaps,  from  the 
force  of  half-a-man  to  that  of  two  horses, 
which  might  commence  as  well  as  cease  its 
action  at  a moment’s  notice,  require  no  ex- 
pense of  time  for  its  management,  and  be  of 
moderate  price  both  in  original  cost  and  in 
daily  expense.  A small  steam-engine  does  not 
fulfil  these  conditions.  In  a town  where 
water  is  supplied  at  high  pressure,  a cylinder 
and  a portion  of  apparatus  similar  to  that  of  a 
high-pressure  engine  would  fully  answer  the 
conditions,  if  the  water  could  be  supplied  at  a 
moderate  price.  Such  a source  of  power  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  invaluable  to  men  just  rising 
from  the  class  of  journeymen  to  that  of  master. 
It  might  also  be  of  great  use  to  many  small 
masters  in  various  trades.  If  the  cost  per  day 
were  even  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
steam  for  an  equal  extent  of  power,  it  would 
yet  be  on  the  whole  much  cheaper,  because  it 
would  never  consume  power  without  doing  work. 
It  might  be  applied  to  small  planing  and  drill- 
ing machines,  to  lathes,  to  grindstones,  grind- 
ing mills,  mangling,  and  to  a great  variety  of 
other  purposes.  In  all  large  workshops  a se- 
parate tool,  or  rather  machine,  is  used  for  each 
process,  and  this  contributes  to  the  economy  of 
the  produce.  But  many  masters  in  a small 
way  are  unable  to  afford  such  an  expense,  not 
having  sufficient  work  for  the  full  employment 
of  any  one  machine.  Of  this  class  are  many 
jobbing  masters,  who  live  by  repairing  ma- 
chines.— Babbage. 

Destruction  of  Property  at  Chipping. 
— A flood  on  Wednesday  week  did  a good 
deal  of  mischief  at  Chipping,  washing  away 
walls,  embankments,  and  battlements  of 
bridges,  and  undermining  houses.  A cotton 
mill  in  the  vicinity  appears  to  have  been  most 
injured. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. 
— We  understand  that  the  committee  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland  have  decided  in 
favour  of  a map  on  a scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
mile,  as  preferable  to  the  six-inch  scale  adopted 
in  Ireland.  We  shall  be  thankful  for  a work- 
able map  in  either  form.  This,  we  under- 
stand, is  promised  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  the 
most.  If  the  Ordnance  promise  this,  and 
show  that  they  are  able  to  keep  to  their  time, 
we  may  probably  be  content  to  wait  so  long. 
But  if  not,  we  trust  that  the  feeling  of  Scot- 
land, now  aroused  on  the  matter,  will  not  be 
permitted  again  to  fall  asleep. — Scotsman. 

Sussex  Memorial. — The  subscribers  to 
the  fund  for  erecting  a memorial  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  have  deter- 
mined that  the  money  subscribed  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  of  building  an  additional 
wing  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  to  be  called 
the  “ Sussex  ” wing,  to  contain  not  less  than 
100  beds,  with  the  addition  of  a marble  statue, 
not  to  exceed  1,000  guineas,  with  a suitable 
inscription. 

Archangel  is  reported  to  have  been  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire.  This  Russian  city, 
as  our  professional  readers  will  most  of  them  be 
well  aware,  has  long  been  celebrated  mainly 
for  its  tar,  which  has  formed  a very  extensive 
article  of  export,  and  must  doubtless  have  had 
something  to  do  with  so  extensive  a fatality,  if 
literally  true. 
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tory  to  printing. 


on, — the  composing  part  being  suppli 
types  by  the  distribution  of  those  pre 
used.  We  presume  it  must  be  mear 

while  the  composing  part  of  the  appa 

withdrawing  types  from  their  proper  deposi- 
taries, the  distributing  part  is  replacing  them 
in  these  depositaries  ; for  we  cannot  well  under- 
stand how  the  composing  part  can  be  s 
with  types  directly  taken  from  those  in 
of  distribution. 


fender- design  belonging  to  another  manufac- 
turer and  selling  it.  The  defendant  had  been 
caught  in  the  act  at  an  early  period,  and  be- 


did  not  appear  to  have  been  so  great  as  repre- 
sented. 


TENDERS 

For  Timber-pond  at  the  Commercial  Docks 


Harrison  . 

Hd]  

Myers  

Smith  

Moion  and  Gent  

Boyd,  Smith,  and  Co.  . 

Garrett  

Crofts  and  Cleary 

Pauling  

Taylor 

Bruce  

Gregson  

Miller  

Jackson  and  Bean  .... 

Frend  and  Co 

Thompson  

Earle  

Pearse 

Rigby  (acceptod) 


..  £6,100 
..  3,609  0 
..  3,272  0 
..  2,950  0 


2,450  0 
2,433  0 
2,300  0 
2,190  0 
2,073  0 
2,057  0 
1,956  0 
1,876  0 
1,951  0 
1,796  0 
1,698  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

** R.  N.,”  "Thomas  Teazle,”  "S.  C.  C.”  (against  our 
rules),  "J.  M.”  (wc  do  not  know  the  amount  of  the 
tenders  for  the  viaduct  over  the  Boyne),  " J.  E.,”  “ E.  S.,” 
“B.  W.,”  “Mr.  H.”  “J.W.,”  “N.  G."  (shall  appear), 
‘‘‘W.  McM.”  (shall  hear  from  us),  "J.  B.,”  “II.  L 
"M.  P.,”  “C.  C.  N.,”  “Mr.  M.,”  "W.  C.”  Bromley, 
"TV.  R.  A.,"  “Fides,”  "Mr.  R.,”  “ B.  B.”  (the  number 
has  not  yet  been  obtained),  “E.  F.  H.”  (declined  with 
thanks),  “ J.  T.  L.,”  “America”  (thanks;  Mr.  D.),  “TV. 
and  J.  F."  (declined),  “ B.  TV.,”  “Constant  Reader” 
{specification  should  be  signed,  or  in  some  other  way 
identified  with  the  contract) . 

" Book*  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
" Editor :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editok,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

THE  BRITANNIA  TUBULAR 

BRIDGE  and  CHESTER  and  HOLYHEAD  RAIL- 
il  WAY.  — GRAND  BANQUET  by  the  PRINCIPALITY  to 
i ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

President— The  Hon.  Colonel  PENNANT,  M.P. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

, Lord  George  Paget,  M.P.  I F.  R.  West,  Esq..  M.P. 

’ The  Hon.  E.  M.  LI.  Mostyn.M.P.  II.  W.  Wynne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

:Sir  K.  B.  W.  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  John  Williams,  Esq.,  M P.  High 
M.P.  I Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Car- 

:Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  I narvon. 

Bart.,  M.P.  Thomas  Owen,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff 

S r J ohn  Hanmer,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Auglescy. 

VW.  Bulkeley  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.P.  | 

The  Grand  Banquet  to  be  given  by  the  Principality  to  Robert 
iStephensoD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  eminent  Civil  Engineer,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  which  his  genius  has  rendered  to  the 
u country,  will  take  place  in  the  Pavilion,  at  the  GEORG  E- 
I HOTEL,  MENAI-BRIDGE,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  27th 
i AUGUST  next. 

1 Tickets  25s.  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Bar  of  the  George-Hotel,  and 
: on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

. A Gallery  will  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  Ladies. 

ROBERT  PRITCHARD,  Secretary. 

. Post-office,  Bangor,  July  8, 185L 


[■OIRKBECK  PERMANENT  BUILDING 

* -M-9  SOCIETY.  Office— London  Mechanics’  Iu-.titution,  29, 
cSouthampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

TATRON. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  P.L.M  I. 


WilUamEwartfEf  :.,  M.P. 

J ohn  Thomas  Sharp,  Esq. 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 

Arthur  Scratchley,  Esri.,  M.A.,  F.RA.S. 

E Shares,  501  Entrance-fee,  2s.  fid.  Monthly  subscription,  6s. 
t'Loan  of  sums  above  61  received  at  51.  percent,  interest. 

1 Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


j PARTNERSHIP.— BRICKLAYERS  and 

small  cniuwrtEn  nn^S'~ani  opportunity  for  a Young  Man.  with 
! K . i r !i?,F‘1’  Present*  itself  at  the  West-end  of 

1 trv  mi  ‘i  om-estabhshed  connection,  which  by  skill  and  indus- 
1 cunimY  YjYi V,eatly-r,Pr°,T^  No, Premium  required  (hut  if  no 
1 i 600d  security).  Very  excellent  premises  for  a large  job- 

dmie  bUR1P.T8  ’ the  ren,t  be  accommodated  to  the  business 

J' J"  oa“  “r"Tb' 

/"GLAMORGANSHIRE  CANAL  NAVI- 

GATION.— The  Committee  of  the  Company  of  Proprietors 

banal  at  a salary  not  exceeding  3001.  p r annum,  with  the  use  of  a 
n ~e4b^  ?ing’ng-t/,  tl;,‘  company.  The  duties  which  will  be  re- 
1 rea  WI  1 eeusjst  in  looking  after  the  maintenance,  repair,  and 

mprovcment  of  the  locks,  and  all  other  works  of  the  canal,  and 
teni^rir,™  IOn"‘  everyway  of  an  increasing  traffic ; ami  parties 
Bering  services  will  be  expected  to  have  hadconsiderablecx- 
n?d  t(?  b.e  capable  of  applying  to  the  Glamor- 
, ‘j10  !^test  improvements  in  locks  and  all  other 
mattew  connected  with  can'll  navigation,  and  the  shipping  of  coal 
SfJ'S’PJ1  f50m.  !ui  canal.  It  will  not  be  required  of  the  Out-door 
Superintendent  to  take  anv  part  in  the  accounts  of  the  canal,  or 
Mie  payment  of  wages,  or  the  purchase  of  any  description  of  matc- 
^he  use.  °Ltbe  Ciinal  I but  he  will  be  expected  to  keep  a 
°,0IJeCi.”CC0UUi  Ume  and  occupation  of  the  men  employed 

under  him  and  to  devote  his  services  exclusively  to  the  company, 
anci  never  to  he  absent  without  permission.  No  perquisites  or  pri- 
i lieges  beyond  the  house  and  salary  will  be  allowed  ; and  good 
testimonials  ns  to  character,  experience,  and  ability  will  be  rc- 
'!RF«d;.  TheCommittec  will  meet  on  THURSDAY,  the  31st  inst., 
at  t ie  Cardiff  Arm",  Cardiff,  nt  eleven  o’clock  of  the  forenoon,  to 
receive  applications  ; and  in  the  mrantime  anv  further  informa- 
tion  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  JOHN  FORREST.  " Navigation 
House, ’’near  Cardiff.  WILLIAM  CRAWSHAY, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

. TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A SCULPTOR  and  ARCHITECTURAL 

, ,oi.  ! 1!,'S  pr,,:Ti,l.1rclal  cai)  take  a steady,  industrious 

■'  ARTICLED  1 U1 IL.  A knowledge  of  drawing  required. 

s^ssAS&as.*"""  Edw‘r'1,  “■ 

A YOUTH  WANTED. — An  Architect 

■L  M.  requires  a Youth  in  his  office,  who  has  had  sufficient  ex- 
CP™"®  « d rawing  to  make  himself  useful.  There  is  also  a 
V..Uorn1  mFPIL’  moderate  terms— Address  A.  B.  Z., 

Office  of  1 he  Builder,"  1,  \ ork -street,  Coveut-gardcn. 

TO  CARPENTERS  OR  CABINET  MAKERS. 

THE  Friends  of  a Youth,  aged  15,  wish  to 

J-  AI  PRENTICE  him  to  either  of  the  above  businesses.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  RENDLE.  41,  Charles-street,  Horslevdown. 

TIFANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a YOUNG 

” MAN,  about _ 17  years  ofage,  who  has  served  part  of  his 

time  at  the  bench,  writes  a good  hand,  and  has  some  knowledge  of 
builders’  accounts.  A small  rising  salary  « ill  be  given.— AddIv  bv 
letter, to  A.  B„  cure  of  Mr.  Builer.  12, Oreed-lane,  St.  Paul’s. 

ANTED  immediately,  a steady,  respect- 

V V 'able  young  man.  as  ASSISTANT  in  a BUILDER’S 
COUNTING  HOUSE  in  the  country.  One  accustomed  to  Ye- 
^''mFb  e tmiating  makirig  plans,  Ae.-Addre-s,  post  paid,  to 
E.  W .,  Post-office,  Hertford,  stating  salary.  References  required. 

“^17 ANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  MASONS, 

* * !■>  take  the  management  of  ayard.  in  a town  in  Lancashire 

A practical  mason,  acquainted  with  drawings  and  accustomed  to 
set  out  work,  would  meet  with  a permanent  situation.— Apply 
by  letter  only,  to  O.  Z.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street. 
Covent-garden.  London. 

W A NTED  immediately,  a GOOD 

» V DRAUGHTSMAN,  competent  to  prepare  working 
drawings  and  specifications,  and  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
buildings.— Applications,  stating  references  and  amount  of  salary 
required,  to  be  addressed  to  F.  J.  UTTING,  Engineer  and  Archi- 
tect, Wisbech.  N.B.— A young  man  who  has  served  his  time  with 
an  architect,  and  wishes  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  engineering 
and  surveying,  would  find  this  an  eligible  opportunity.  A vacancy 
for  an  articled  pupiL 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

TM/- ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a Permanent 

» “ SITUATION  ns  PLUMBER  : no  objection  to  fill  up  his 
time  iu  the  zinc  work  and  glazing.— Address  to  X.  Y.,  20,  Caroliuc- 
strect,  Arlington-street,  Oamden-town. 

TO  BUILDERS  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

AJAf  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a permanent 

V » SITUATION  as  a three-branch  hand  in  the  above  line; 
can  li've  a good  recommendation  if  required.— Address  to  A.  B. 
No.  22,  Charlotte-street,  Caledonian-rond,  Pentonville. 

TO  BUILDERS  OK  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND 
PAINTERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  in  the  above 

» v trades,  a SITUATION.  He  has  had  twenty  years’  prac- 
tice. No  objection  to  town  or  country.  Reference  can  be  given  if 
required. — Address,  post-paid,  J.  II.,  No.  17,  Draycott-terrace, 
Chelsea. 

’O/ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  22,  an 

V Y ENGAGEMENT  with  an  ARCHITECT  and  SUR- 
VEYOR ; is  a fair  draughtsman,  aud  acquainted  with  the  routine 
of  a Surveyor’s  office.— Address,  A.  B.,  Mr.  Simkiu’s,  Wholesale 
Ironmonger,  46,  Leadenhall-strect. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 
V^TANTED,  by  a person  of  experience,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  SUPERINTENDENT  or  CLERK  of 
WORKS.  (The  Advertiser  has  no  objection  to  going  abroad.) 
Satisfactory  testimonials  and  reference  will  be  given.— Address, 
post-paid,  R.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent- 
gardeu. 

T^rANTED,  by  a competent  Carpenter 

V Y and  Joiner,  aged  40,  a SITUATION  ns  SHOP  or  Out-door 
FOREMAN  to  a Builder,  the  Advertiser  (whose  character  will 
bear  the  strictest  investigation)  having  had  several  years’ experi-  | 
enee  in  that  capacity,  and  likewise  in  superintending  of  works.—  1 
Address,  W.  W.,  30,  Wilderness-row.  1 

“OUANTED,  by  an  experienced  Practical 

V Y Carpenter  and  Joiner,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  General  or  Shop  Foreman,  in  town  or  country,  or  to  _ 
superintend  the  Joiner’s  department  in  an  Upholsterer  s establish-  j 
ment,  having  been  in  the  capacity  of  each  for  several  years.— 
Direct  to  G.  8.,  care  of  Mr.  Miller,  stationer,  Little  College-street,  t 
Westminster. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

XI7‘ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  by  an 

V Y ASSISTANT  ENGINEER  and  ARCHITECT,  who  is  a 
good  draughtsman  ior  fair  and  detail  drawings,  and  a practical 
man.  having  been  engaged  for  several  yeare  both  in  and  out  of  the  I 
oflice.  He  is  exceedingly  industrious,  aud  wiUmg  to  make  himself  d 
generally  useful  either  in  England  or  abroad  Only  a moderate  B 
salary  required.  Satisfactory  testimonials.- Address,  S.  W.  S.,  u 
Offioe  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

TO  MILLWRIGHTS,  ENGINEERS,  INVENTORS,  Ac. 

* MILLWRIGHT,  who  is  a good  work- 

I*,  man,  familiar  with  mechanical  engineenug  and  an  accu- 
rate draughtsman,  wishes  to  obtain  n SITUATION  where  ability  J 
and  assiduity  will  be  duly  appreciated  ; or  he  would  rendei  occu- 
sional  assistance  to  inventors,  for  which  he  is  particularly  well  si 
qualified.  Suitable  occupation  is  more  his  object  thaii  a high 
Balary.— Addre-s,  pre-paia,  to  T.  J.  S.,  Central  lost-office,  Picca-  D 
diliy.  b 

T?  REN  CPI  POLISHING. — The  Advertiser 

tOT  U AT  I oTin^il^n  rtCa1y’  roy^le-aged  Man,  vWsl.es  for  a 
fbrnif  n £be  “''ove  bne.  U nderstands  repairing  and  fixing 

furniture.  No  objection  to  any  part  of  the  country.— Addres? 
W.  C„  at  Mr.  Leaver’s,  Meredith-strcet  Clerkenwell.  ' tSS’ 

VATt“NKEK3  AND  OTHERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  who  is  a good  workman 


A-,.«?S.Ai5CI.IiTECTS  A!iD  SDKTEYOHS. 

1 OUNG  MAN,  aged  23  years,  who  has 

been  brought  up  to  the  profession  in  his  fathers  office  l« 
a es i rous  of  an  ENGAGEM ENT. — Apply  to  Mr  WM  ADA  is 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire  A'13’ 


A™ o carpenters  and  builders. 

RESPEC1ABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  aged 

19,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVES  Has  had 
emofover”  “V’  willin«to  himself  useful”  his 

X resI^Hble' young' maiTS 

H • F.,  3:1,  Molineaux-street,  Edgeware-ri 


A RESPECTABLE  MARRIED  MAN  a 

.i  P.r'lctlcal  Surveyor,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  • he  is 

thoroughly  competent  to  arrange  and  conduct  builders’  accounts 
measure  up  work,  make  specifications,  estimates,  he.,  having  had’ 
the  entire  management  of  an  extensive  business’  cmbrariSS  the 
sevena  branches,  man v years.  References  uuexecptDn^le- 
Addresa  C.  A.,  Office  of  The  Builder,’-  l,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden.  Occasional  employment  would  Ke  accepted.  ven> 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS  

THOROUGH  GOOD  PRACTICAL 

H„i.HJ!iNrWant8  ?P  ENGAGEMENT  as  Clerk  of  Works  or 
Builder’s  Foreman.  Has  had  much  experience  of  work  in  London 
and  been  upwards  of  twelve  years  m one  establishment.  No 
objection  to  the  country.  Age,  41.  Can  produce  good  testi- 
moniala -Address  by  letter,  A.  B„  Mr.  Bunce,  15,  Uercules-build- 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ESTATE  AGENTS. 


Builder."  1,  York-street,  Covent-gardeu. 


s may  be  viewed  at 


AS  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK 

of  WORKS,  or  to  SUPERINTEND  LARGE  JOBS,  a 
Practical  Man,  thirty-live  years  of  age,  by  trade  a Carpenter, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  aU  the  branches  in  the  Buildimi 
Business,  with  twelve  years’  testimonials  from  a Loudon  builder  — 
Apply.  J.  V.  101,  Golden-lane.  St.  Luke’s,  Loudon. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 


AS  CLERK  OF  WORKS,  or  GENERAL 

FOREMAN.— The  Advertiser,  a thoroughly  practical  man. 
Is  well  acquainted  with 
petent  to  take  the  entire 


FOREMAN.- , 

desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  above.  Is' 

Gothic  and  Italian  details.  Is  fully  competci 
charge  of  a church,  either  building  or  a restoration.  Good 'refer- 
ences.—Address,  F.R.S.,  Oflice  of  "The  Builder,"  1,  York-street 
Covent-garden. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION.-A n ELECTION  of  FOUR  PENSIONERS,  three 
lales  and  oue  female,  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY,  31st  July, 
;the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street.  WILLIAM  CUBITT 
sq.,  M.P.,  lias  kindly  consented  to  preside.  Polling  commences 
i twelve  o clock,  and  closes  nt  three  precisely  : and  on  the  same 
t?,,i  ,am-  Precisely,  the  FOURTH  ANNUAL 
EETING  will  be  held,  to  receive  the  report  for  the  post  year,  and 
cct  the  proper  officers  for  the  ensuing  one,  4c. 

A.  G.  HARRIS,  Sec. 


M 


ERCANTILE  SCHOO  L.— 

GOODENOUGH  HOUSE,  EALING,  MIDDLESEX - 
"“•M  this  old-established  BOVS’  SCHOOL  are  moderate, 
ion  is  founded  on  that  without  which  all  instruction 

— - .-  Ihe  end  profitless,  namely,  sound  religious  principles. 

The  house  is  a noble  mansion,  and  the  grounds  consist  of  an  ia- 
,1  acres.  A Prospectus,  with  a copy  of  Air. 
address  to  his  Pupils,  and  a large  lithographed 
will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Ealing 
the  Great  Western  Railway. 


is  the  first  station  oi 


SURVEYING,  Architecture,  Engineering, 

LeveUiDg,  Draining,  Measuring  and  Valuing  of  Land,  Tiuber, 


reduced  to  engagements.— For 


quare.  Evening  instruction  given. 


17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

^HE  most  DIFFICULT  ACCOUNTS 

ARRANGED  and  adjusted  without  law,  by  applying  to 


I TARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
'ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
.„T,„r..,w  a wnin<7»  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersper  post  reoeive  the  most 
l PIGGOTT,  115,  Pore  Street,  City, 
nt  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 


Board  of  Ordnance. 


ig  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE 


nts,  or  others,  requiring 
irge  number  of  Barges,  is 
t prices  that  defy  compe- 


AND  OTHERS. 

Messrs,  fuller,  lightermen  and 

BARGE  BUILDERS,  hereby  announce  that  they  are 
epared  to  take  CONTRACTS  FOR  LIGHTERAGE  of  every 
soription,  to  any  extent,  in  the  Docks,  River,  Ac.  Also  to  LET 
ARUES,  by  the  Week,  Month,  or  Year,  at  very  low  prices,  fitted 
i to  suit  the  convenience  of  any  party.— N.B.  A large  quantity  of 
od  DRY  REED  for  SALE,  nt  26s.  per  Hundred,  cash.— Direot 
JOHN  FULLER  aud  SON’S,  Mill-wall,  Poplar. 


GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

OULTON’S  terra-cotta 

_ and  GLAZED  DRAIN-PIPES. 

Specimens  of  the  above  may  be  seen  in  Class  XXVII.,  and  out- 
ide  the  Building,  West  end.  North  side. 

Also,  a TERRA-COTTA  FIGURE  of  TIME  in  the  Transept- 
ind  prices,  on  application,  at  the  Manufactories,  Lam- 
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VHE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

T UPPER  and  CARR, 

Owners  of  Craufurd’s  Patents,  and  Successors  to 
THE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY. 


w. 


>ly  patent  Galvanized  Sheets,  plain  or  corrugated.  for  roofing 
n'-. -Gas  Pipes,  Castings,  Wire  of  all  gauges.  Guttering. 


4c.,  Water  or  was  ripes,  ousting*,  imo  u.  a..  6a 
Hooping.  4c.  Wholesale,  retail,  and  for  export. 

An  allowance  to  the  trade. 

WORKS— MI LLW ALL  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON  OFFICE,  3,  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE. 


CRAUFURD’S  PATENT  S.— 

THE  PATENT 

GALVANIZING  and  CORRUGATING  IRON  COMPANY. 

JOHN  8YMONDS  and  Co  , Managers. 

The  Company  have  made  considerable  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  working  Craufurd's  Patents,  and  as  their  arrangements 
enable  them  to  galvanize  larger  work  than  has  been  hitherto  prac- 
ticable, they  are  in  a position  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent,  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unequalled,  and  they  respectfully  solicit  the 
favours  of  builders,  contractors,  merchants,  and  others. 

ON  HAND,  sheets,  plain  or  corrugated,  for  iron  houses,  sheds, 
railway  stations,  Ac.,  and  fixed  to  order,  if  required. 

Wire,  piping,  guttering.  Ac.,  for  home  use  and  exportation. 
N.B.— Goods  to  be  galvanized,  sent  for  and  returned  free  of 
cbnrge.  within  three  miles  of  the  Tower  ■ and  all  light  goods  re- 
ceived by  9 a-m.  will  be  returned  the  same  day,  if  required, 
offices— 19.  Circus, Minories. 

Works— Glass-house-yard,  opposite  the  London  Docks. 

*„»  A DISCOUNT  ALLOWED  TO  THE  TRADE. 


IRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM,  late  of  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  kinds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  4c. 

rATENTKE 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams.  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 


THE  CORRUGATED  and  GALVANIZED 

IRON  ROOF. 

PORTABLE  BUILDING,  AND 
NASMYTH'S  PATENT  FLOORING,  ROOFING.  AND 
GIRDER  WORKS. 

Offices,  63,  Grnceehurch-strcet. 

JOHN  WALKER,  son  of  the  Patentee  of  Corrugated  Iron,  calls 
the  attention  of  Architects,  Engineers,  4c.,  to  his  List  of  Prices, 
which,  consistently  with  good  workmanship,  are  extremely  low. 

Models  of  the  patent  iron  flooring,  corrugated  or  not,  nud  girders ; 
also,  drawings  of  roofs,  on  peculiar  principles,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

Drawings  of  the  iron  lighthouse  spoken  of  in  the  Timex  and 
other  papers  (see  the  Expositor  for  February  8th),  may  be  seen  by 
application. 

References  to  firms  of  the  highest  class  can  be  given. 


w 


NASMYTH'S  PATENT 

ROUGHT-IRON  Fire-proof  Flooring. 


FIRE-PROOF  FLOORS. 

The  late  lamentable  accident  in  Graceehurch-street  serves  to 
prove  that  where  cast-iron  is  the  foundation  on  which  floors,  4c. 
arc  made,  much  dependence  cannot  bo  placed  on  it.  This  induces 
Johu  Walker  to  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  and  inspection  of 
Architects.  Engineers.  4c.  to  Mr.  G.  NASMYTH'S  PATENT 
FLOORING,  of  which  J.  W.  is  the  sole  licensee  and  manufacturer. 
The  material  is  wrought  iron,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  sudden 
fracture,  as  cast-iron  is— and  wood  is  not  introduced. 

Descript  ive  pamphlets  may  be  had.  models  mav  be  seen,  and  every 
information  obtained, at  J OHN  WALKER’S  OFFICES,  63,  Grace- 
church-street. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  CORRUGATED  IRON. 


Artesian  wells,  boring  for 

WATER. SINKING  SHAFTS,  4c.— The  Nobility,  Gentry, 
Water  Companies,  Towns,  Manufacturers  and  Others,  requiring 
Water,  may  be  supplied  bv  DAVID  GREENLEY,  Civil  Engineer, 
and  Patentee  of  Boring  Tools,  10,  Cumming-street,  Pentonville, 
London.  Cast-iron  Mains  laid  to  any  extent  or  diameter,  for  Gas 
or  Water  Companies.  Men  and  Tools  supplied  to  bore  for  rail- 
roads, minerals,  4c.  Boring  Tools  and  suitable  Pipes  for  exporta- 
tion, with  instructions. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  FLORISTS. 

IRON  PIPES  for  hot-water  circulation,  with 

Boilers,  Fittings,  and  every  connection,  at  wholesale  prices. 
RAIN-WATER  PIPES, eave  and  O G gutters,  air  bricks,  sash 
weights,  and  railing  bars;  STABLE  FITTINGS,  pumps,  lamp 
columns,  wrought-iron  tubing  and  under-ground  pipe  of  all  sizes, 
and  on  the  above  terms,  at  LYNCH  WHITE'S,  Old  Barge  Iron 
Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  London. 


R 


CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  4c. 

' AIN  PIPES,  &c. — F.  A.  TIDDEMAN 

and  Co.,  St.  Ann's  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Black- 


r Gas,  Flanch  Pities,  Sash  Weights,  and  other  Castings;  Ii... 
Work  for  Bakers’ Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to 
be  had  in  sets  or  in  parts. — Prioc-s  equal  to  all  competition.  Con- 
tracts taken  to  any  extent.  Goods  landed.  A powerful  crane. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THWAITES  and  REED,  original  inventors 

of  the  spiral  door-springs,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
trade  to  those  manufactured  by  them,  which,  for  durability  aud 
ease  in  working,  are  superior  to  an  v other ; they  have  been  in  use 
upwards  of  twentv-five  years  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  many 
other  public  establishments. — To  bo  had  only  at  their  manufactory 
for  church  aud  house  clocks,  countiug  machines,  wind  dials,  4c., 
4,  Rosamon-strect,  Clerkcnwell.  Established  1740. 


POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

VJ  Manufacturers.  CHARLES  COLLINGE  and  CO.,  65,  Bridge 
road,  Lambeth,  where  a great  varietv  arc  always  on  view  for 
church,  park,  railroad,  coachhouse,  and  other  gates  and  doors  of 
large  and  small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  weight  moving  with 
these  hinges  as  easily  os  a wicket.  Ornamental  hinges,  adapted  for 
drawing-rooms,  4c. ; doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and 
replaced  in  an  instant.  Rising  and  double-acting  spring  hinges, 
and  superior  gate  fastenings,  at  moderate  prices.  None  genuine 
unless  marked  “Charles  Collinge,  Patent,  Lambeth."  Plain  aud 
ornamental  cost  aud  wrought-iron  work,  for  building  and  other 
purposes.  Engines,  maohinery.  patent  axletrees.  sugar-mills.  4o. 


CHUBBS'  LUCKS,  FI  It  E-I'luu  >F  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

I. OCRS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklocks, 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  are  made  of  all 
sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  to  (which  locks  are  applied,  and  are 
strong. secure,  simple,  and  durable. 

CHUBBS'  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  4c.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure 
The  keys  arc  particularly  neat  and  portable. 

CHUBBS'  PATENT  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES, 
CHESTS,  4c.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  60  as 
eftcctually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick-work,  timber.  4c.,  in  case  ol 
tire,  and  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglars.  „ 

CHUBBS’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  tlie  Detectoi 
Locks. 

CHUBB  and  SON,  B7,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  London. 


GREAT  FIRES  in  MARK-LANE  and 

SOUTHAMPTON -STREET,  STRAND.— In  these  de- 
structive Fires  Deeds  aud  Documents  of  immense  value  have  been 
preserved  uninjured  by  “ LEA  DBEATER'S  PATENT  FIRE- 
PROOF SAFES.”  LEADBEATER’3  STRONG  WROUOHT- 
IRON  FIRE-PROOF  BOOK  SAFES.  CHESTS,  and  DOORS, 
for  Strong  Rooms,  Plate  Closets,  and  Party-walls,  4c.,  of  best 
make,  and  possessing  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  are  the 
best  depositories  for  property  of  every  description  in  the  world  ; 
extra-strong  Cash  ana  Deed  Boxes,  with  Detector  Locks;  Patent 
Detector  Locks  and  Latches  for  all  purposes.  LEADBEATER, 
PATENTEE  aud  MANUFACTURER  of  the  much  approved 
Ventilating  aud  Down-draught  preventing  CIIIMNEY-POl. 
This  desirable  article  is  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  cure  for 
Smoky  Chimneys  ever  yet  before  the  public,  and  is  adapted  to  every 

style  of  Architecture.  

A large  assortment  on  hand  at  LEADBEATER’S  MANU- 
FACTORY, 123.  ALDERSGATE-8TKEET,  CITY  of  LONDON, 
where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  forChubb. 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  80, Gos well-street  (late  of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke's). — 1.  J.  JONES. having  made  great  ad- 
ditions tohisSTOCK  of  PATTER  NS,  beg-- to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
he  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns. 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates.  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels.  Iron  Staircases  .Tomb 
Enclosures.  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  and  other  Brackets.  Canti- 
levers. Newel  Bars,  Water  Closet  Work,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  Wheels,  Wheel  Plates,  4c  . 

BAKERS’ OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs.  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters.  Sash  Weights,  Furnace  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  4c..  always  iu  stock. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRON  WORKS, 

168,  DRURY-LANE.  and  CH  A RLES-ST  REET,  DRURY -LANE 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
cither  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns.  Balconies,  Railing.  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  aud  Street  Posts,  Tanks.  Pipes. 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines  ; Range  and  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  4c. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vases  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 

Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings,  Wrought-iron  Roofing, 
Greeuhouscs,  Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders.  Fireproof  Doors, 
Book-safes  and  Strong  Rooins.Tauks  and  Boilers,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BU  ILDEltS.  AN  I)  BRICK-MAKE  1th. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION. 

bored  perfectly  true  by  Improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  and  orunmentaf  patterns  for  Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
Places,  Roads,  Gardens,  and  for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kepi 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  63.  Dorset-strect).  removed 
to  the  new  Factory,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street. 


WARMING  by  HOT  WATER.— 

J.  WEEKS  and  Co.,  KlNG'S-ttOA  D,  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  be  6een  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
cable for  wanning  churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 
servatories, 4c.— TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 
be  the  most  efiicient  and  economical  of  any  yet  introduced.— J 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea. 


HOT- WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  huilders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
green  hoacs.  manufactories  aud  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  4c.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  arc  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 
BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  late  of  63.  Dorset-street,  removed  to  the 
factory,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street. 


rpo  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

H-  The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S,  194,  Oxford-street  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 
a respectable  London  reference. 

3 21  3 Inches. 

Cast  Butts 6s.  3d.  7s.  (Id.  11s.  per  6 dozens. 


Rain  Pipe  . . 


6s-6d.  Is.  8s.  10s.  6d.  per  gross. 
2 2}  3 Inches. 

94d.  10 Id.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  extra  back,  QicL  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  Sd.  per  inch. 

3- ft.  Sclf-actin;  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boilers,  S6s  each. 
3-ft.  Self-acting  ditto,  with  wrough  t bars  and  bright  fittings,  58s.  ea. 
Cost  Rain-water Pipe{ 

Cast  Gutters — 4 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

O-O- O"1*™  { llV 

Best  Cut  Clasp  f H 1}  2 9j  3 inch, 

aud  Rose  ( 14s  6d.  14s.  13s.  6d.  13s.  12s.  per  awt. 

Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  11s.  6d.  per  ewt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath.  14s.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  6d. 

6-inch  3-Bolt  ltd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles,  2s.  9d.  Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12a.  per  cwt. 
Hot  Water  Pipes.  8s.  6d.  per  cwt 

Dr.  Amott's  Ventilators,  5s.  each. 

An  extensive  stock  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  and  sheet  iron. 

Clark  and  Hunt’s  Improved  Glass  Paper. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  C \BINET  MAKERS,  4c. 

JOHN  DALE,  18,  CHIS WELL-STREET, 

begs  to  inform  the  above  Trades,  that  he  has  purchased  the 
business  and  premises  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  It.  WILLIAMSON,  Iron- 
monger and  Stove  Manufacturer,  35,  Chiswell  street,  Finsbury - 
square,  where  J.  1>.  continues  to  carry  on  the  said  business,  which, 
with  his  own,  will  form  one  of  tho  mo:-t  varied  aud  extensive 
stocks  of  ironmongery  in  London,  every  article  being  of  the  best 
description  and  lowest  possible  prices  :— 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2ld.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  (id.  6jd.  7Ja.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings  :— 

3 ft...  21.18s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  31.  7s.  4 ft.,  31.  15s. 

3-fcct  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  aud  back  boilers,  338.  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto 35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  6iL  per  doz.— l-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

14  11  2 21  3 inoh  and  larger. 

14s.  6<L  14s.  13s.  12s.  6d.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads.  11s.  6u.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch.  52s.  per  owt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

4s.  4s.  6d.  5s.  6d.  7s.  8s.  10s.  6d.  per  gross. 

List  of  Prices  had  on  application  at  the  Warehouse,  or  by  letter 
prepaid. 


T 


O BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 


TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Rain-water  pipes,  o g and  Haif- 

round  Gutters,  Sash-Weights,  Railing  Bars.  Air  Bricks,  4c. 
J.  JONES,  Iron  Merchant,  Iron-bridge  Wharf,  No.  6,  Bankside, 
has  the  largest  stock  in  London  of  the  above  and  other  castings,  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Also,  cast-iron  pipes  for  gas,  water,  or 
drainage ; bends,  tees.  4c. ; flange  and  hot-water  pipes,  with  all  the 
usual  connections  ; lamp-posts  and  retorts,  stable  fittings,  pig- 
troughs,  4c.  4c. 

Prices  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  which  will  be  cheaper 
than  any  other  house  in  London. 

J.  JONES.  IKON  MERCHANT,  IRON-BRIDGE  WHARF 
Vo.  6,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,  near  the  Southwark  Iron  Bridge. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  THE  TRADE. 

CASTINGS,  RAIN-WATER  PIPE,  GUT- 

TERINO,  SASH-WEIGHTS,  4c. 

Iron  Rain-water  Pipe..  2 21  3 31  inch. 

,,  9d.  10J.  Is.  Id.  Is.  5d.  per  yrd. 

Half  Round  Gutter  ....  3 31  4 inch. 

„ , 7d.  7 Id.  8d.  per  yard, 

bash-weights,  5s.  per  cwt.  Air  Bricks,  3s.  4d.  per  dozen. 
Undergound  Pipe,  5s.  9d.  per  cwt. 


GIRDERS  AND  COLUMNS, 
RAILING  AND  STAIRCASE 
BARS. 

balconies  and  BALCO- 
N ETTS. 

CANTILEVRES  AND  BRAC- 
KETS. 

FURNACE __  BARS  AND 


STENCH-TRAPS. 

SKYLIGHTS. 

SASHES,  WROUGHT  AND 
CAST. 

STOVES,  ALL  DESCRIP- 
TIONS. 

COPINGS  FOR  WALLS. 
MANGERS. 

HAYRACKS. 

SUPPLY  CISTERNS. 
FIREPROOF  DOORS. 
TANKS,  4c.  4c.  4c. 


GRATINGS. 

LAMP  POSTS. 

PUMPS. 

COLE-HOLE  PLATES  AND 
SCRAPERS. 

Every  article  in  the  hade  kept  instock.  An  extensive  assort- 
went  of  Patterns  for  both  PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  CAST- 
INGS, aud  every  description  of  WROUGHT-IRON  WORK 
ESTIMATES  on  application  or  by  post 
COTTAM  AND  HALLEN. 

IRON  WORKS.  2,  WINSLE  Y-STREET,  OXFORD-STRFFT 
AND  CORNWALL-llOAD,  LAMBETH. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  4 SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carr  age  and  ex- 
pensive slings  and  guides  r re  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
fluids  from  a depth  not  exceeding  23  feet ; 
also.  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 

; principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  4 SONS. 
Crescent,  Jcwin-street,  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees 


THE  OLD-ESTABLISHED  WATER- 

SIDE  IRON  FOUNDRY,  MAIDSTONE.— WEEKS  and 
PETMAN,  Iron  and  Brass  Founders,  Engineers,  Millwrights. 
Agricultural  Implement  Makers,  and  General  Smiths,  having 
taken  the  above  business,  lately  conducted  by  Messrs.  KNIGIIT 
and  CU  MM  ING,  beg  to  assure  the  publio  that  their  entire  and  best 
efforts  will  be  devoted  to  the  object  of  punctually  executing  all 
orders  which  may  be  intrusted  to  their  care,  together  with  a due 
regard  to  economy  in  charges  and  excellence  of  material  and  work- 
manship. Sole  Agents  for  the  Aylesford  Pottery  Company. 

IRE  NETTING  and  WINDOW  BLIND 

MANUFACTORY.  To  her  Majesty's  Honourable  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  the  nononrable  East-Iudia  Company.— Wire 
Netting,  Id.  per  square  foot ; Galvanised  ditto,  requiring  no  paint. 
2d. ; Wire  Blinds,  in  mahogany  frames,  and  bolts,  complete,  Is.  lod. 
per  foot ; Zino  ditto,  Is.  8d.  per  foot ; Veuctian.Sd.  per  foot;  Hol- 
land, Transparent,  and  Window  Blinds  of  all  kinds.  Old  blinds 
repaired,  repainted,  aud  written  upon.  Wire  work  for  flower 
trainers,  garden  arohes,  seats,  peasantries,  aviaries,  and  fowl- 
houses  of  every  description  of  pattern  ; F re  and  nursery  guards, 
and  every  article  in  iron  and  wire,  at  THOMAS  HENRY  FOX'S 
CITY  of  LONDON  WIRE-WORK,  IRON  FENCE,  and  WEAV- 
ING MANUFACTORY,  44,  Skinner-street,  and  6 and  8,  Snow- 
hill,  London.  Every  information,  with  samples  or  specimens  and 
illustrated  catalogue,  forwarded  post  free.  Wove  wire  for  paper- 
makers,  millers,  chemists,  and  for  the  East  and  West  Indies. 


IIENJAMIN  WALMSLEY,  IRON- 

9 MONGER  BRASSFOUNDER,  STOVE  aud  RANGE 
MANUFACTURER,  126  and  127,  LONDON-ROAD,  Southwark, 
for  the  supply  of  builders,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  upholders, 
blind-makers,  smiths,  wheelwrights,  Ac.,  at  wholesale  prices  :— 
Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  11s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  f 14  1J  2 24  3 in. 

and  Hose  . .Ills.  6d.  14a  13s.  6d.  12s.  9d.  12s.  fld.  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath,  9s  6d.  per  cwt. ; Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 

Sash  l’ullics.  8s.  per  gross. 

10d. ; 24-in., Is.  3d. ; 3-in.,  18. 9J. 


la.  _ld.  per  yard. 


Cast  Butts,  per  dozen  . 

Iron  Rain-water  f 2 
pipe 1 9d. 

Half  Round  f 3 
Gutter  I7d. 

O G Gutter 

3s.  4d.  pe  1 

ut.  n i nun  s Ventilaiuia-w.  uu.  »un. 

3-ft.  Self-Acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boiler,  36s.  each. 

3-ft  ditto,  with  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings,  588.  eaoh. 

Register  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  5(1.  per  inch. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs.  2Jd.  perinoh. 

Bright  Register  Stoves,  with  Two  Sets  of  Bars,  from  32.  each. 

An  excellent  variety  of  Black  aud  Bright  Register  Stoves  kept 
ready  for  use  at  all  prices,  to  which  the  atteutiou  of  architects  aud 
builders  is  respectfully  invited. 

A large  assortment  of  Rim.  Mortice,  Drawback,  Iron  Gate,  an  l 
other  kinds  of  Locks  and  Latches.  An  extensive  Stock  of  neat  and 
elegaut  Door  Furniture,  iu  Brass,  Porcelain,  Glass,  and  Fancy 
Woods. 

Finger  Plates,  Levers,  and  Bell-pulls  en  suite. 

Bar,  Hoop,  Sheet  and  Rod  Iron,  and  Spring  Steel. 

The  stock  of  this  establishment  is  too  extensive  to  be  described  m 
the  limits  of  an  advertisement ; and  the  most  correct  idea  that  can 
be  given  of  it  is  by  saving  that  every  trade  consuming  ironmongery 
cau  here  select  whatever  they  require  at  wholesale  prices. 

WALMSLEY’S,  126  and  127,  LONDON-ROAD,  SOUTH- 
WARK, six  doors  from  the  Obelisk. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  20,  1851. 

N OTHER  attempt  has  been  made 
to  frame  a satisfactory  Act  to 
regulate  the  construction  and 
the  use  of  buildings  in  the 
metropolis ; but  we  do  not 
augur  for  it  a more  satisfactory  fate  than  that 
of  the  last.  It  would  be  wasting  time  and 
space  to  enter  now  into  the  discussion  of  it  at 
any  length,  but  we  must  briefly  communicate 
to  our  London  readers  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  it,  so  that  they  may  know  what  is 
going  on,  and  be  prepared  to  express  their 
opinions  on  the  matter  when  the  proper  time 
comes.  The  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord 
Seymour  and  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  11th  instant.  It 
contains  148  clauses  (the  dropped  Bill  had 
145),  and,  with  the  schedules,  occupies  84 
pages.  It  omits  reference  in  the  preamble  to 
the  necessity  of  provisions  respecting  “ the 
health  of  persons  residing”  in  the  metropolis 
(in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  that  this 
demands  a distinct  Act),  and  some  of  the 
clauses  in  the  dropped  Bill  to  which  we  most 
strongly  objected  immediately  on  its  appear- 
ance, have  been  withdrawn.  Thus  the  attempt 
that  was  made  to  force  parties  to  employ  a 
barrister  or  an  attorney,  who  knew  nothing 
about  their  case,  in  lieu  of  their  architect  or 
surveyor  who  did,  is  not  repeated  : and  the 
clause  now  stands  : — 


“ No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  appear  for 
any  other  party  to  any  proceeding  in  the  said 
Court,  unless  he  be  a barrister-at-law  or  an 
attorney  of  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Superior 
Courts  of  Record,  or  an  architect  or  surveyor 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  party,  or,  by  leave  of 
the  judge,  any  other  person  allowed  by  the 
judge  to  appear  instead  of  such  party.” 

In  the  main,  however,  it  is  the  same  Bill, 
and  has  for  its  principal  purpose  the  creation 
of  a law  court,  with  all  its  technical  and  costly 
obstructions  to  justice.  The  judge  is  still  to 
be  that  omnipresent  spectre  in  all  modern 
legislation — “ a barrister  of  not  less  than  seven 
years’  standing” — that  wonderful,  all-knowing 
class  of  men,  whom  Parliament  delighteth  to 
honour.  It  has  always  been  a cause  of  asto- 
nishment to  us  that  ministers,  when  they  had 
to  select  a sculptor  to  execute  the  national 
memorial  to  Peel,  did  not  appoint  “ a barrister 
of  seven  years’  standing the  Bar  will  never 
forgive  them  for  so  shamefully  overlooking 
them. 


All  the  extraordinary  and  absolute  powers 
with  which  it  was  proposed  to  invest  the 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Metropolitan  Buildings 
lare  continued : he  may  hear  and  rehear  cases, 
rescind  or  alter  any  order  previously  made  by 
him,  refer  matters  to  arbitration  (irrevocable 
by  any  without  his  consent),  and  may  set  aside 
Ithe  award  when  it  is  made  if  he  think  fit. 

The  Bill,  strange  to  say,  continues  to  admit 
Ithe  possibility  that  questions  “may  arise” 
tin  some  cases  “of  a technical  nature,  requir- 
iing  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  a practical 
surveyor  or  architect,”  and  proposes  to  ap- 
' point  an  Architectural  Referee,  to  whom  the 


judge,  when  he  pleases,  but  with  great  em- 
phasis in  the  Bill,  “ not  otherwise ,”  may 
appeal  for  information.  It  is  properly  put  as 
if  it  were  almost  an  insult  to  that  extraordinary 
class,  the  “ barristers  of  seven  years’  standing,” 
to  suppose  it  possible  that  they  could  want 
information  and  advice  on  such  trifling  mat- 
ters as  appertain  to  the  science  and  profession 
of  an  architect  and  surveyor. 

To  this  formation  of  a technical  law  court, 
— at  the  very  moment,  too,  when  other  profes- 
sions are  properly  calling  out  to  be  released 
from  law  trammels  and  injustice, — we  objected 
at  the  time,  object  now,  and  will  continue  to 
object.  The  builders  of  the  metropolis  have 
but  one  opinion  upon  the  question  (and  that  is 
ours),  and  we  hope  Lord  Seymour  will  not  be 
misled  by  the  suicidal  vote  of  the  very  small 
majority  of  the  very  small  ami  unimportant 
meeting  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  into 
fancying  that  the  opinion  of  the  profession  is 
with  him. 

According  to  the  new  Bill,  the  election  of 
district  surveyors  is  still  to  rest  with  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace. 

The  table  of  the  rates  of  buildings  is  changed : 
all  buildings  are  declared  to  come  under  one 
of  five  rates  : the  “ extra  first  rate  ” is  made  the 
first,  the  present  “ first  rate  ” the  second,  and  so 
on,  but  a considerably  larger  area  is  allowed  to 
each,  excepting  the  fifth  rate, — synonymous 
with  the  present  fourth.  In  the  dropped  Bill 
buildings  of  four  and  a half  squares  in  area  were 
to  be  considered  fourth  rate,  and  we  were  grate- 
ful, for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  for  the  additional 
half  square,  as  compared  with  the  existing  Act. 
In  the  new  Bill,  however,  the  old  standard 
(which  has  led  to  the  erection  of  thousands  of 
habitations  wofully  insufficient  for  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  occupants)  i3  unwisely  re- 
adopted. 

The  area  of  every  attached  building  whose 
height  exceeds  the  height  of  the  ground  story 
is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  area  of  the 
building. 

The  directions  as  to  the  thickness  of  walls 
are  given  differently  from  heretofore  : instead 
of  being  measured  by  floors,  specific  propor- 
tions of  the  height  of  the  wall  are  taken.  Thus, 
the  party-walls  of  the  third-rate  (synonymous 
with  the  present  second-rate)  “shall  not  be  less 
in  thickness  at  the  top  thereof  than  13^  inches, 
and  shall  be  of  such  thickness  for  not  more 
than  one  half  of  their  whole  height,  and  thence 
downwards  to  the  top  of  the  footings  shall  not 
be  less  than  1 7 5 inches.” 

Without  examining  these  generally, we  would 
say  that  the  directions  as  to  the  fourth-rate(pre- 
sent  third-rate)  require  a very  unnecessary  thick- 
ness of  wall,  namely,  that  they  “ shall  not  be 
less  in  thickness  at  the  top  thereof  than 
8^  inches,  and  shall  be  of  such  thickness 
downwards  for  not  more  than  one-third  of 
their  whole  height,  and  thence  downwards  to 
the  top  of  the  footings  shall  not  be  less  than 
seventeen  and  a half  inches  !” 

The  external  walls  are  to  have  the  same 
thickness  in  all  cases  as  the  party-walls. 

It  is  most  desirable,  as  we  h&ve  always  said, 
that  private  interests  should  be  distinguished, 
in  any  Act  touching  the  buildings  of  the 
metropolis,  from  public  interests,  and  be  inter  - 
fered with  as  little  as  possible.  This  principle 
has  not  been  kept  in  mind  in  the  new  Bill,  as 
the  following  most  objectionable  clause  will 
show : — 

“ Rules  concerning  the  Safe  Construction  and 


Maintenance  of  Buildings. — Every  building,  and 
every  part  and  appendage  of  every  building, 
must  be  built,  constructed,  made,  or  fixed  in  a 
safe  and  secure  manner,  so  that  the  same  do 
not  become  dangerous  to  the  inmates  of  such 
building,  or  to  the  lives  or  property  of  any 
persons  not  having  control  over  such  building. 

Every  building,  and  every  part  or  appendage 
of  every  building,  must  be  kept  and  maintained 
in  a safe  and  secure  condition,  so  that  the  same 
do  not  become  dangerous  to  the  inmates  of 
such  building,  or  to  the  lives  or  property  of 
any  person  not  having  control  over  such 
building.” 

This  would  lead  to  much  annoying  and  un- 
necessary interference. 

Once  more  for  ourselves,  for  the  profession, 
and  for  the  trade,  we  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed law  court  for  regulating  the  construction 
and  the  use  of  buildings  in  the  metropolis. 


ON  THE  ANCIENT  ROMAN  ROADS  AND 
MODERN  BRITISH  RAILWAYS .* 

I shall  hardly  cite  as  works  of  human 
labour  the  wonder  of  the  Phlegrean  fields,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bairn ; for  there  the  earth  has  been 
cut  and  slashed  by  the  power  of  volcanic 
action,  and  the  ground  tunnelled  in  various 
directions  without  the  intervention  of  the  iron 
instrument.  The  poets  in  these  regions  made 
an  easy  descent  to  Avernus.  Even  the  grotto 
of  Posilipo  is  half  formed  by  nature,  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  wonderful  as  the  passages 
are  which  are  perforated  in  this  alluring 
region,  that  the  Box  Tunnel  would  swallow 
them  all,  and  a single  company  of  railway 
directors  digest  them  at  a sitting.  But  we  have 
not  seen  all  the  magnificence  or  the  industry  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  Itineraries,  published  by 
Wesseling,  Gale,  and  Stukeley,  for  Britain, 
and  M.  Danville,  for  Gaul  and  Italy,  we  may 
acquire  some  idea  of  this  branch  of  Roman 
economy.  From  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to 
Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  that  is, 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east  point  of 
the  empire,  was  measured  a distance  of  3,740 
English  miles  : of  this  distance  85  miles  only 
were  sea  passages  : the  rest  was  the  road  of 
polished  silex,  such  as  I have  described. 
Posts  were  established  along  these  mighty 
lines  of  high-road,  so  that  a hundred  miles  a 
day  might  be  with  ease  accomplished.  In  the 
time  of  Theodosius  (as  the  historian  Gibbon 
quotes  from  Libanius)  a magistrate  went  post 
from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  : he  began  his 
journey  at  night ; was  in  Cappadocia,  165  miles 
from  Antioch,  the  ensuing  evening,  and  arrived 
at  Constantinople  the  sixth  day  about  noon — 
the  distance  being  685  miles.  This,  however, 
is  not  equal  to  the  speed  with  which  the  Tartar 
couriers  go  from  Constantinople  to  Belgrade, 
often  accomplishing  that  distance  of  800  miles 
in  five  or  six  days.  It  is  right  to  mention  a 
fact  related  by  Pliny,  as  affording  an  example 
of  the  quickest  travelling  in  a carriage  I am 
aware  of  in  ancient  times.  Tiberius  Nero, 
with  three  carriages,  accomplished  a journey 
of  200  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  he 
went  to  see  his  brother  Drusus,  who  was  sick 
in  Germany. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  a single  province  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  see  with  wonder  and 
admiration  how  its  resources  of  wealth  and 
genius  have  surpassed  all  the  glory  of  the  then 
known  world.  The  distance  between  the  two 
extremities  of  the  dominions  of  the  Antonines, 
exclusive  of  sea  passages,  was  3,655  miles.  I 
am  willing  to  suppose  that  this  great  line  of 
road  was  laid  down  with  polished  stone,  and 
might  have  cost  as  much  per  mile  as  the  Via 
Appia.  If  we  suppose  our  numerous  turn- 
pike-roads (some  of  which  were  made  at  a 
great  cost)  to  be  a set-off  against  the  branch 
roads  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  were  often 
inferior  in  construction,  then  have  we  about 
5,000  miles  of  railway  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
to  compare  with  the  great  line  which  joined 
Jerusalem  with  the  Firth  of  Forth.  We  have 
no  means  of  estimating  the  cost  of  a mile  of 
Roman  road  by  any  audited  account  of  ex- 
penses, and  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a compari- 
son of  labour.  The  following  may  help  us  to 

* See  p.  -til,  ante. 
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form  some  idea  rather  than  any  estimate.  In 
the  high  level  bridge  of  Newcastle,  the  quan- 
tity of  masonry,  in  piers  and  in  land  arches, 
approaches,  &c.  is  681,609  cubic  feet,  and  the 
cost  of  that  masonry  was  120,000/.  I find 
this  to  be  about  3s.  6jd.,  let  us  say  3s.  6d.,  per 
cubic  foot,  and  if  estimated  by  the  cost  of 
labour,  and  the  greater  difficulty  in  the  trans- 
port of  material,  1 doubt  whether  the  old 
Romans  could  do  it  for  less.  In  those  mag- 
nificent substructions  of  the  Via  Appia  near 
Ariccia,  we  have  found  by  measurement  (tak- 
ing the  whole  mass)  about  234,000  cubic  feet. 
Now  the  internal  mass  in  all  cases  was,  to  use 
a Vitruvian  term,  ad  emplecton,  or  as  we  might 
call  it,  rubble  : making  all  due  allowance  for 
this,  I should  not  have  in  the  Valley  of  Ariccia, 
reckoning  the  stone-work  5 feet  on  each  flank, 
more  than  100,000  cubic  feet,  i.  e.  reckoning 
at  3s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot,  about  17,000/.  worth  of 
real  masonry;  and  this  in  the  tenth  partof  a mile. 
In  the  whole  length  of  the  142  miles  to  Capua,  we 
do  not  find  more  than  two  other  extra  works, 
viz.  at  Tarracina  and  at  Fondi ; so  that  the 
cost  of  the  Via  Appia  would  not  probably  ex- 
ceed 32,000/.  (the  average  price  of  a mill  of 
our  railway)  above  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
making  a common  road.  I confess  this  is  a 
vague  calculation,  if  even  it  can  be  called  one; 
but  if  it  should  be  raised  to  the  utmost  stretch 
of  imagination,  it  would  be  insignificant  as  to 
pounds  sterling,  by  the  side  of  our  leviathan 
railroads,.  The  following  I have  on  good 
authority,  as  the  average  cost  of  a mile  of 
railway  throughout  Great  Britain;  the  cost 
being  of  course  very  unequal  in  different 
places 

Land  £6,000 

Earth  Wbrk 5.000 

Tuun«Uin(3  3,000 

Mmoary  3,000  ordinary  lino 

Viaduct  and  La  rue  Bridges...  3,000 

Permanent  Iron  Hoad  5,'tOO 

Stations -1,000 

Law  Expenses,  Engineering, 

Surreyiug,  &o 3)000 

£32,000 

If  this  be  multiplied  by  5,000,  which  is  the 
aggregate  distance  of  British  railways,  we  have 
the  almost  fabulous  amount  of  1-6 0 millions,  a 
sum  fully  equal  to  ten  times  the  revenue  of  all 
the  Roman  provinces  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

I have  spoken  of  234,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry 
and  rubble  as  contained  in  one  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Via  Appia  : the  high  level  bridge 
at  Newcastle  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  contains 
of  masonry  681,609;  of  rubble,  116,396;  of 
concrete,  46,224 ; total,  844,229 ; besides 
5,050  tons  of  iron,  of  which  the  Romans  knew 
nothing.  The  whole  cost  of  this  undertaking 
was  234,450/.  The  cubic  feet  of  masonry  in 
the  Britannia-bridge,  which  we  must  consider 
as  a viaduct,  and  the  wonder  of  the  present 
age,  is  1,500,000  ; and  the  cost,  approximately 
calculated  by  Mr.  Edwin  Clarke,  was  601,865/. 
The  cost  of  the  Conway-bridge,  with  38,500 /. 
worth  of  masonry,  was  145,190/.  And,  finally, 
the  Tweed  Viaduct  is  said  to  contain  two  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  masonry.  We  have,  then, 
in  these  four  great  works  alone — the  Britannia 
and  Conway  Bridges,  the  Newcastle  and  Ber- 
wick Viaducts  or  bridges — near  four  millions 
and  a half  of  cubic  feet  of  masonry  ; the  whole 
costing  not  less  than  1,280,000/.  That  is  to 
say,  if  we  could  find  in  the  Roman  empire  one 
hundred  such  works  as  the  celebrated:  sub- 
struction of  the  Via  Appia,  they  would  hardly 
equal  in  masonry  or  stone- work  these  four  pro- 
ductions of  the  “ ultimi  Britanni this  is  in- 
dependent of  such  material  as  the  ancient 
Romans  could  not  procure,  and  for  which,  we 
must  not  charge  them  9,420  tons  of  iron 
were  employed  in  the  Britannia-bridge,  and 
5.050,  as  I have  said,  in  the  high  level  bridge  i 
of  Newcastle.  It  is  probable  that  whole) 
armies  worked  at  the  Roman  roads,  bridges,  I 
and  viaducts,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  com-'  I 
pare  their  mechanical  apparatus  with'  the 
scientific  inventions  of  modern  times;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  presented 
such  a union  of  physical  power  as  was  seen  i 
one  day  on  the  Menai  Straits,  when  650  men  j 
were  employed  in  raising  the  second  tube  of  the  ! 
great  bridge,  of.  whom  386  were  sailors;  and  , 
although,  as  I have  said,  we  have  but  little  or  j 
no  data  to  go  upon  for  making  a comparison  i 


of  expenditure  and  labour,  yet  we  may  gather 
enough  to  maintain  the  proposition,  that  all 
the  great  works  of  the  Roman  Empire  con- 
nected with  their  lines  of  communication  did 
not  equal  the  works  of  a similar  kind  which 
now  exist  in  the  Island  of  Britannia.  Another 
thing  which  hinders  us  from  making  com- 
parisons as  to  cost : we  have  in  every  line  of 
railway  6,000/.  per  mile  for  land : Appius 
Claudius  cut  through  the  country  of  the 
Volsci  without  asking  the  price,  and  dispensed 
with  all  juries  for  assessing  damages.  The 
“mutationes”  (hovels  where  they  changed 
horses)  were  all  the  stations  that  occurred  on 
their  line:  the  comforts  of  law  expenses  were 
not  known  ; and  I doubt  much  if  the  surveyors 
and  engineers  got  1,200/.  a mile.  I wish  I 
could  have  found  how  many  sestertia  Trajan 
paid  for  his  restoration  of  the  Via  Appia,  but 
all  the  data  I have  to  guide  me  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  that  expenditure  are,  that  Trajan 
paved  the  road  out  of  his  own  money,  de  sua 
pecunid  stravit : this,  however,  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  many  of  the  projectors  of  our 
modern  railways,  de  aliend  pecunid  ferro 
straverunt,  i.e,  they  laid  down  the  iron  with 
other  people’s  money,*  might  be  a more  ap- 
propriate inscription.  When  Augustus  re- 
made the  Flaminian  way  to  Rimini,  he  was 
the  sole  shareholder,  and  gave  no  scrip.  Julius 
Ciesar  and  Marc  Antony  raised  great  works, 
but  they  knew  nothing  about  raising  divi- 
dends ; but  that  which  would  have  astounded 
them  more  than  irruption  of  barbarians,  would 
have  been  a bill  of  1,800/.  for  every  mile  of 
road  for  parliamentary  and  law  expenses  : if 
this  be  a true  average,  and  I have  authority 
for  stating  that  it  is,  then  we  may  deduct  from 
the.  cost  of  3,740  miles  of  Roman  road,  which 
led  from  Scotland  to  Jerusalem,  the  sum  of 
6,732,000/. ; and  if  these  worthies  of  old 
time  had  been  called  upon  to  make  5,000  miles 
of  road  in  the  province  of  Britain,  they  might 
have  economised  thirty  millions  of  our  money 
by  paying  nothing  for  land.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  a Roman  road,  therefore,  we  have 
to  deduct  7,800/.  a mile  for  land  and  law, 
and  4,000/.  for  stations,  and  5,000/.  for  iron, 
before  we  come  to  the  materials  they  were 
enabled  to  use  : in  other  words,  the  materials  of 
the  Roman  road  and  labour  would  not  he  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  our  railways,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  certain  expenses  being  absent 
which  they  could  not  understand;  but,  although 
inferior  to  the  Britons  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  art  of  spending  money,  if  judged 
by  the  present  state  of  the  science,  they  could 
not  be  despicable  engineers:  their  levels  were 
chosen  on  different  principles,  but  their  lines 
of  road  passed  through  the  same  countries, 
and  generally  in  the  same  direction  as 
our  railways.  There  is  a diagram  in  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  written 
seven  years  ago,  which  exhibits  a general  view 
of  the  direction  of  the  principal  Roman  roads 
in  England  : comparing  one  or  two  of  our 
principal  lines,  we  shall  find  that  the  Great 
Western,  e.  g.,  supplies  the  place,  with  a little 
deviation  near  Reading,  of  the  Roman  iter 
from  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol : the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  and  on  to  Leeds  and 
York,  replace  the  Northern  Watling-street : 
the  Eastern  Counties  follows  a Roman  way,  and 
so  of  the  rest. 

In  boasting  of  the  gigantic  steps  which  the 
art  of  road -making  has  taken  in  our  time,  we 
cannot  afford  to  depreciate  either  the  genius, 
or  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  Romans  in 
this  matter.  If  we  have  our  railway  under 
the  cliffs  of  Dover,  Trajan  had  his  road  under 
2,000  feet  of  perpendicular  cliff'  along  the 
Ister  : if  we  have  our  5,000  miles  of  rails,  the 
Romans  had  their  4,000  miles  of  chosen  road, 
reaching  from  oije  extremity  of  the  empire  to 
the  other : if  we  have  our  leviathan  bridges 
and  viaducts,  the  Romans  had  theirs  over 
greater  rivers  and  wider  vales  than  we  have  to 
deal  with  ; and  finally,  if  we  have  our  glass 
bazaar,  one-third  of  a mile  long  in  the  park, 
they  had  a golden  palace,  which  reached  a 
whole  mile  on  the  Esqueline  hill.  If  we  rise 
superior  and  look  down  upon  the  works  of  the 
Romans,  it  is  not  so  much  that  we  have  gained 

* Or,  “ they  laid  down  the  iron  with  other  people's  tin.” 
—Print.  Dev. 


in  unskilful  labour,  as  in  science.  Without 
the  iron  and  the  science,  their  works  would  be 
as  great  as  ours  : it  is  in  mental  rather  than  in 
any  physical  energies,  that  we  have  the  pre- 
eminence : it  is  what  our  last  great  poet  has 
called  the  “ divine  particle,”  which  has  been 
dilated  by  Him  who  gave  it  to  man,  that  has 
enabled  us  to  cope  with  the  very  elements,  and 
wing  our  way  against  wind  and  tide  over  oceans 
and  seas  unknown  to  the  ancients  : the  spirit 
of  a man  which  is  in  him  is  capable  of  know- 
ing the  things  of  a man,  and  this  capability  it 
is  the  business  of  all  associated  bodies  to 
foster  and  draw  out.  It  is  not,  perhaps,, 
yet  known  of  what  the  human  thought 
is  still  capable,  but  the  blessing  of  every 
discovery  in  art  or  science  which  procures 
fresh  enjoyment  for  man  is,  that  it  brings  brute 
force  to  a discount,  and  teaches  to  mankind 
the  lesson  of  fraternity  and  peace ; and  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  this  ques- 
tion of  roads,  by  which  all  nations  of  the  earth 
are  brought  within  the  possibility  of  meeting 
again  on  some  plain  of  Shinar,  is  calculated 
more  than  any  other  human  instrument  to 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  I fear,  gentle- 
men, that  this  dissertation  is  wide  of  the  mark 
for  a paper  that  is  read  in  an  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  did  I not  know  that  this  Insti- 
tute shelters  all  collateral  branches  of  the  art, 
and  encourages  amateurs  to  make  experiments, 
I should  be  apprehensive  that,  whatever  I may 
have  said  upon  roads  new  and  roads  old,  I 
have  not  hit  upon  the  road  to  preferment  in 
your  estimation.  I can  only  say,  by  way  of 
connecting  my  subject  with  your  impressive 
and  beautiful  art,  that  whenever  you  are  called 
upon  to  erect  an  edifice,  say  a church,  in 
architectural  beauty,  forget  not  to  consider 
well  the  approaches  : then  you  will  not  regret 
to  have  known  of  my  rudus,  and  Jistucationes „ 
and  opus  stratum,  especially  if  you  work  in 
clayey  soils;  all  which  you  will  find  necessary 
in  constructing  a road  which  shall  lead  up  and 
not  down  to  the  temple  you  have  erected. 
Finally,  I never  feel  out  of  my  element  when  I 
am  contributing  to  promote  those  studies 
which  refine  the  mind,  and  which,  by  increas- 
ing the  comforts  and  rational  enjoyments  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  cannot  fail  of  directing 
every  well-regulated  mind  to  the  great  Author 
and  Giver  of  all  good  things,  and  of  glorifying 
Him  who  hath  given  such  power  unto  man. 

Richard  Burgess,  B.D. 


THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  been  re- 
modelled, and  is  now  completed,  ready  for 
occupation.  The  acoustic  effect  of  the  changes 
has  been  but  partially  tried  as  yet.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  a fair  chance  will  be  given  to: 
it,  and  that  it  will  prove  satisfactory.  The 
ceiling  has  been  brought  down  5 or  6 feet  in 
the  centre,  and  instead  of  being  flat  over  the 
whole  expanse,  as  before,  is  sloped  down  on  all 
sides.  The  upper  half  of  the  windows,  which 
formerly  had  a central  transom,  is  thereby  put 
out  of  sight,  and  as  this  lessened  the  light 
considerably,  the  cills  have  been  cut  down 
about  a foot. 

The  side  galleries  have  been  made  wider, 
and  are  coved  beneath,  to  throw  out  the  sound 
(we  should  not  advise  speakers  to  stand  under 
them,  nevertheless).  A very  considerable  in- 
crease of  accommodation  has  been  gained 
in  the  division  lobbies  by  the  addition 
of  one  large  and  two  small  oriels.  The  gallery 
for  the  public  has  been  enlarged,  and  accommo- 
dation is  now  afforded  for  about  460  members. 
Retiring  rooms,  too,  have  been  provided  above 
the  division  rooms.  The  reporters’  gallery,  at 
the  Speaker’s  end,  is  so  arranged,  temporarily, 
that  each  reporter  has  a separate  stall,  with,  a 
door  at  his  hack  ; so  that  lie  is  able  to  come 
and  go  rapidly,  and  without  disturbing  any 
other.  They  have  a private  staircase  and  two 
retiring  rooms,  with  desks,  where  they  may 
arrange  their  no'.es  or  refer  to  hooks  and  papers. 
The  ceiling  of  the  House  is  wholly  of  oak  ; and 
the  panels  have  slight  coloured  decorations. 
The  small  shields  in  the  wainscotting  and  in 
the  front  of  the  gallery  are  left  plain,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four,  which  are  emblazoned 
with  arms  of  towns,  as  specimens  of  what  Mr. 
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Barry  desired.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the 
House  will  refuse  to  let  the  intention  be  carried 
out : these  shields  will  give,  at  small  expense, 
two  lines  of  colour  all  round  the  House,  “ re- 
peats” of  the  windows  (so:  to  speak),  and  infuse 
life  into  the  whole. 

The  windows  are  filled  with  the  arms  of 
cities  and  boroughs  in  stained  glass,  by 
Hardman,  good  in  colour  and  effect,  but  un- 
satisfactory in  design  and  drawing. 

The  ventilation  and  warming  of  the  House 
| of  Commons  is,  as  our  readers  know,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Reid.  Fresh  air  will  be 
! brought  in  through  innumerable  holes  in  the 
! metal  floor,  and  is  to  betaken  out  through  spaces 
| left  round  every  panel  in  the  ceiling,  whence 
it  is  gathered  into  a flue.  The  same  arrange- 
I ment  is  made  in  the  lobbies.  The  Speaker 
has  a private  hot-water  plate  in  the  House  for 
his  feet,  and  so  have  the  Ministers  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition. 

Minton’s  men  are  busily  at  work  laying  the 
tile  pavements  throughout  the  buildings. 

Much  work  has  been  done  since  we  were 
last  in  the  new  Houses,  and  of  which  the 
public  as  yet  know  nothing.  The  members’ . 
private  staircase  shows  a very  elegant  piece  of 
groining.  The  restoration  of  the  old  cloisters  | 
j (the  best  specimen  of  their  period  remaining) 
i is  rapidly  advancing,  and  above  them  a series 
of  upper  cloisters  have  been  formed,  new,  simi- 
I larly  elaborate  in  character.  This  court,  when 
: finished,  will  present  the  richest  exterior  on 

I the  ground.  The  approach  to  the  Houses 
; from  the  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  is  com- 
j pleted,  and  forms,  as  we  have  always  stated  it 
would,  the  grandest  feature  of  the  ctesign  : the 
3 height  of  the  porch  is  about  80  feet  to  the 
1 vaulting,  and  it  opens  into  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  ■ 
which  will  present  a rich  array  of  frescoes, — one 
i day.  The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  has  been  j 
ij  strengthened. 


ON  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  FREE- 
MASONRY. 

An  impression  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
n modern  Freemasons  might  spend  their  time  j 
j and  their  money  more  profitably  than  they  do 
ij  now  : and  we  have  been  often  asked,  at  inter-  ' 

I vals,  to  furnish  some  account  of  the  early 

II  history  of  the  institution.  As  a contribution 

[ towards  this,  we  are  led  to  print,  with  all  its  ! 
i imperfections,  the  following  paper,  read 
li  several  years  ago  by  the  conductor  of  this 
1 journal  at  the  Institute  of  Architects. 

11  Hail  to  the  craft ! at  whose  serene  command. 

The  gentle  arts  in  glad  obedience  stand  : 

Hail  sacred  masonry  ! of  source  divine. 

Unerring  sov'reign  of  th’  unerring  line  ; 

Who  rears  vast  structures  from  the  womb  of  Earth, 
And  gives  imperial  cities  glorious  birth  ! ” 

Anthem  of  the  Craft. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  attentively 
i|  examined  the  cathedral  churches  of  Germany, 

J France,  and  England,  those  gorgeous  monu- 
3 ments  of  the  daring  ingenuity  and  persevering 
j industry  of  man,  but  have  inquired  of  them- 
j selves,  in  what  state  of  civilisation  was  the 
I great  mass  of  the  people,  how  far  advanced 
were  the  sister  sciences  and  arts,  when  these 
I stupendous  buildings,  displaying  the  most 
delicate  workmanship,  the  richest  fancy,  and 
i profound  mathematical  skill,  were  raised  ? 

' The  feathery  fairy-like  spires,  towering  into 
I heaven,  and  seeming,  so  beautifully  figurative, 

' to  connect  therewith  the  dull  earth ; the  slender 
and  graceful  columns  holding  up,  as  it  were 
in  sport,  the  traceried  roof;  so  easy,  yet  so 
I confident;  the  problem  which  requires  the 
I maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of 
I materials,  everywhere  so  admirably  solved  ; all 
I bespeak  an  advancement  in  civilisation  equal, 
j at  the  lpast,  to  that  of  which  we  boast,  even  at 

j this  period.  How  great,  then,  must  be  the 

j astonishment  of  every  inquirer  when  he  finds 
j that,  at  this  very  time,  Ignorance,  with  Super- 
\ stition,  her  eldest-born,  usurped  the  land ; 

1 that  few  could  even  read  ; to  be  able  to  write 
I entitled  one  to  the  appellation  of  scholar;  and 
I the  knowledge  of  a few  elementary  principles 
5 in  physics  often  proved  but  a passport  to  the 
! stake.* 


* Frederick  Barbarossa  could  not  read,  nor  could  John, 
King  of  Bohemia  (middle  of  the  fourteenth  century),  nor 
Philip  the  Hardy,  King  of  Franco. — Hallam. 


By  what  men  then,  by  what  set  of  men, 
differing  so  from  their  fellows,  were  these 
' proud  and  indubitable  evidences  of  superiority 
imagined  and  constructed  ? And  by  what 
strange  chain  of  circumstances  was  the  know- 
ledge here  displayed  gained  by,  and  confined 
to,  them  alone  ? A little  further  inquiry 
leads  to  the  belief  that  these  buildings 
were  mostly  executed  by  a heterogeneous ' 
band  of  men,  Greeks,  Italians,  French,  Flem- 
ings, and  Germans,  who  werereligiouslybound 
to  certain  observances,  kept  up  a peculiar 
system  of  discipline,  and,  possessing  (as  is  as- 
serted) various  protecting  bulls  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  maintained  a perfect  independence 
of  the  states  in  which  they  sojourned.  This 
was  the  fraternity  of  Free  and  Master  Masons,  i 
To  their  talents  and  industry,  it  need,  then, 
hardly  be  said,  architecture  owes  much  ; but, 
accustomed  to  regard  them  only  in  the  light 
of  a body  of  men  associated  for  convivial  and 
charitable  purposes,  we  have  long  since  ceased  I 
to  connect  them  in  any  way  with  the  original  j 
results  of  their  combination  ; and  it  may  not  ] 
be  uninteresting  to  give  a brief  view  of  some 
points  connected  with  their  history  and  pro- 
gress. 

Were  I to  adopt  the  opinion  set  forth,  and, 
with  probability,  sincerely  entertained  by  some  j 
of  the  chroniclers  of  the  craft,  this  account  j 
should  commence  with  Ham,  the  second  son  j 
of  Noah  ; and  should  attempt  to  show  that . 
their  first  undertaking  was  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  The  Israelites  are  by  them 
proved  to  be  a band  of  Freemasons,  having 
Moses  for  grand  master;  and  the  pyramids, 
withtheother  mighty  works  remaining  in  Egypt, 
are  triumphantly  pointed  at  as  the  results  of 
their  labours.  Others,  however,  more  modest, 
commence  with  the  building  of  the  Temple  by 
Solomon,  about  1012  years  before  Christ;  and 
contend  that  Hiram,  the  widow’s  son,  of  the 
tribe  of  Napthali,  was  a master  of  the  craft, 
sent  by  Hiram,  or  Huram,  king  of  Tyre,  with 
others  of  his  fellows,  to  assist  Solomon  in  his 
great  undertaking.  From  what  evidence  such 
a conclusion  was  satisfactorily  arrived  at  does 
not  appear;  but,  finding  this  opinion  is  con- 
stantly and  confidently  repeated  by  the  older 
writers  upon  the  subject,  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose,  either  that  they  have  all  blindly  fol- 
lowed a hastily  made  assertion,  or  that  the 
fraternity  themselves  are  in  the  possession  of 
traditions  or  records  inaccessible  to  the  unini- 
tiated : I must,  however,  believe  the  former. 

That  in  Egypt  there  was  an  associated  body 
of  men,  to  whom  all  scientific  knowledge  was 
confined,  who  preserved  strict  secrecy  upon 
all  matters  connected  with  their  ordinances, 
and  used  symbols  familiar  only  to  themselves, 
appears  nearly  as  certain  as  that,  among  the 
Greeks,  the  initiated  in’o  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, so  far  as  regarded  their  government  and 
the  lessons  inculcated,  also  closely  resembled 
the  freemasons ; but  ibis  is  all  that  we  know. 
At  these  last-mentioned  and  celebrated  festi- 
vals, viz.  those  of  Eleusis,  the  neophyte  about 
to  be  admitted  underwent,  as  among  the 
masons,  an  ordeal  of  no  common  severity : 
the  principles  of  probity,  charity,  and  huma- 
nity were  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  the 
secrets  of  the  mysteries  were  sworn  by  him  to 
be  held  sacred.  The  tenets  of  the  initiate  we 
find,  too,  were  not  confined  to  Eleusis ; for, 
about  1300  years  before  our  era,  says  one 
(Laurie’s  Hist,  of  Freemasonry ),  they  reached 
Athens,  and,  ultimately,  France,  and  probably, 
Britain  ; but  in  the  records  of  this  association 
we  can  discover  no  evidence  of  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  one  great  object  of 
the  fraternity  of  masons,  namely,  the  study 
and  practice  of  geometry  and  architecture  ; 
terms  which,  as  they  say,  were  with  them 
synonymous,  and  comprehended  the  basis  of 
all  their  proceedings.  With  the  initiated  of 
Eleusis  it  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  connect 
freemasons.  Coming  on  to  rather  later  times, 
we  see  that  the  disciples  of  the  Dionysian 
mysteries,  instituted  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to 
the  due  celebration  of  whose  festival  we  owe 
the  invention  of  theatres,  were  men  intimately 
connected  with  science  : they  were  termed  the 
Dionysiac  artificers;  and,  as  a body,  possessed 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  erecting  temples  and 
theatres  in  Asia  Minor.  These  artificers  were 


incorporated  at  Teos  by  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamus,  where  they  built  a magnificent  temple 
to  Bacchus  ; sufficient  of  which  even  yet  re- 
mains to  attest  its  grandeur,  and  to  justify  the 
terms  in  which  Vitruvius  speaks  of  its  splen- 
dour. (See  the  Introduction  to  Wilkins’ 
Vitruvius.)  They  used  symbols  known  only  to 
themselves;  at  certain  periods  met  for  convi- 
vial purposes ; and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, were  actually  divided  into  lodges, 
governed  by  chief  officers;  thus  agreeing,  in 
many  respects,  with  the  fraternity  under 
notice ; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  even  Robi- 
son, the  most  vigorous  modern  enemy  that 
freemasonry  has  had,  and  who  would  not, 
therefore,  yield  to  it  a greater  degree  of  anti- 
quity than  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  con- 
cede, admits  that  in  this  association  it  had,  at 
all  events,  its  prototype.  (See  Chandler’s 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Robison’s  Proofs, 
4*c.) 

Whether  members  of  the  same  body  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that,  in  later  times,  at  Rome,  the 
artificers  were  bound  together  in  a somewhat 
similar  manner ; having,  colleges  or  lodges, 
where  they  held  their  meetings  and  studied 
the  principles  and  practice  of  architecture  : it 
does  not,  however,  appear  quite  clear  to  me 
whether  these  colleges  were  part  and  parcel  of 
a general  body  acknowledging  one  supreme 
head,  or  whether  they  were  not  independent 
associations  of  men  organised  for  the  study  of 
their  art;  sometimes  by  the  authority  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  and  sometimes  by  private 
individuals.  A passage  from  Piiny  (as  quoted 
by  Dallaway),  wherein  he  requests  Trajan  to 
establish  a college  of  artificers  {collegium  fabro- 
rum),  in  order  to  effect  the  rebuilding  of  Ni- 
comedia,  just  then  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in 
which  passage  no  reference  is  made  to  any 
association  actually  existing  of  which  this  was 
to  form  a part,  seems  to  express  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  not  uncommon,  and  to  justify 
in  some  degree  the  doubt. 

There  is  a passage  in  Gibbon  which  appears 
to  me  to  bear  a little  upon  the  subject  of  asso- 
ciated artificers,  and,  perhaps,  deserves  men- 
tion. He  says,  when  Probus  commanded  in 
Egypt,  a.d.  280,  he  executed  many  consi- 
derable works  for  the  splendour  and  benefit 
of  that  rich  country.  The  navigation  of  the 
Nile,  so  important  to  Rome  itself,  was  im- 
proved, and  temples,  bridges,  porticoes,  and 
palaces  were  constructed  by  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers,  who  acted  by  turns  as  architects,  en- 
gineers, and  husbandmen.”  {Decline  and  Fall, 
See.,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

Rome  fell ! Torn  by  internal  faction,  and 
enervated  alike  morally  and  physically  by  her 
very  triumphs,  the  mother  of  many  nations 
slowly  succumbed  to  the  innumerable  barbarian 
hordes  which  the  North,  at  that  time,  poured 
forth  upon  the  world.  All  art  was  long  stag- 
nated. When  Constantine,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century,  removed  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Byzantium,  or  Constantinople  as 
it  was  afterwards  termed  (the  last  blow  which 
severed  prosperity  and  Rome),  he  employed 
the  whole  energy  of  the  nation  to  beautify  and 
adorn  his  new  city : 2,500,000/.  were  set  apart 
by  him  for  the  construction  of  the  walls,  por- 
ticoes, and  aqueducts  ; and,  says  Gibbon,  ‘ a 
multitude  of  labourers  and  artificers  urged  the 
conclusion  of  the  work  with  incessant  toil. 
The  impatience  of  Constantine,  however,’  he 
continues,  ‘soon  discovered  that,  in  the  decline 
of  the  arts,  the  skill  as  well  as  numbers  of  his 
architects  bore  a very  unequal  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  his  designs;  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  most  distant  provinces  were  there- 
fore directed  to  institute  schools,  to  appoint 
professors,  and,  by  the  hopes  of  rewards  and 
privileges,  to  engage  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  architecture  a sufficient  number  of  ingenious 
youths,  who  had  received  a liberal  education.’ 
This  law  is  dated  a.d.  334,  and  was  addressed 
to  the  prefect  of  all  Italy,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  even  to  Africa ; so  that  it3  results,, 
we  may  suppose,  must  have  been:  great.  Here, 
then,  it  may  be  said,  wa  obtain  a starting  point, 
presenting  fewer  difficulties  than,  any  we  have 
yet  seen  ; and,  without  going  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  professors  appointed  to 
: superintend  and  organise  these  colleges  were 
| not  actually  remnants  of  the  more  ancient 
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associations  previously  mentioned,  and  who 
initiated  the  students  into  their  own  mysteries, 
thus  accounting  for  the  coincidences  already 
pointed  out,  many  are  contented  to  believe  that 
in  the  members  of  these  we  have  the  ancestors 
of  that  body  of  men  more  immediately  under 
consideration,  the  Free-Masons  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  Constantinople,  as  we  know,  a vast 
change  was  effected  in  architecture.  Unfet- 
tered by  the  restraints  which,  at  Rome,  pagan- 
ism and  want  of  space  had  put  upon  them,  the 
Christian  architects  determined  upon  an  entire 
^change  of  forms  in  their  religious  edifices,  and 

■ the  cross  of  equal  sides,  surmounted  at  the 
function  by  a majestic  cupola  borne  on  arches, 
became  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  their 
style.  In  Constantinople, the. sciences  flourished 
for  some  time,  in  a greater  degree  than  else- 
where : her  men  of  learning  were  sought  by 
European  as  well  as  Asiatic  nations,  and  her 
architecture  was  copied  on  all  sides.  Many  of 
its  characteristic  features  came  even  beyond 
the  Alps, and  were  taken  up  by  the  Lombards; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Hope  declares,  that 
when,  upon  entering  the  ancient  city  of 
Cologne,  he  saw  the  east  end  of  the  Apostle’s 
Church,  he  almost  thought  himself  again  at 
Constantinople.  (Hist,  of  Architecture.)  Its 
minuter  details  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  the 
'various  slates  of  Italy. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a brief  space  to  Eng- 
land, where,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  free- 
masons were  early  to  be  found.  One  writer 
' lies  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  Druids  had 

■ a somewhat  similar  association,  using  like 
symbols,  and  practising  architecture,  into 
which  they  had  been  initiated  by  disiciples  of 
Pythagoras  : and  Preston,  in  his  Illustrations 
of  Masonry  (though  it  appears,  from  his 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  he  might  easily 
have  been  deceived  himself,  even  if  not  desirous 
to  deceive  others),  mentions  an  old  MS.,  which 
said  that  St.  Alban,  who  was  beheaded 
a. d.  303,  ‘ loved  masons  well,  and  cherished 
them  much  and  that  he  used  his  influence 
to  obtain  a charter  from  the  king  enabling 
-them  to  hold  an  assembly.  Of  these,  and 
many  other  assertions,  we  have  no  proof;  the 
authentic  records,  in  most  cases,  having  been 
destroyed.  Benedict  Biscop,  founder  of  the 
Abbey  of  Weremouth,  several  times  journeyed 
to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  to 
persuade  artificers  to  come  to  England  ; but  I 
find  nothing  to  identify  these  workmen  with 
the  fraternity  under  consideration. 

Alfred,  so  truly  termed  the  Great,  among 
other  admirable  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  people  (endeavours  which,  had 
the  people  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  co- 
operate with  him,  would  have  placed  England  a 
hundred  years  forward  on  her  progress  towards 
civilisation),  strove  to  improve  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  country.  At  that  time  use 
was  made  of  hardly  anything  for  building  but 
timber  ; a house  of  stone  being  regarded  as  a 
singularity  : Alfred,  however,  invited  the  most 
noted  architects  from  foreign  countries  to 
repair  to  Britain,  with  workmen  eminent  in 
the  arts,  and  raised  his  palaces  of  stone  and 
brick ; an  example  which,  by  degrees,  was 
followed  by  the  nobility.  (Rapin’s  Hist,  of 
England.)  At  the  commencement  of  this 
same  century,  Charlemagne,  in  like  manner, 
on  the  Continent,  had  summoned  men  of  all 
nations  to  build  his  celebrated  church  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle  ; after  which  events  the  existence 
of  the  fraternity  of  free-masons,  under  that 
title,  is  no  longer  doubtful ; and  the  results 
of  that  existence  are  seen  in  a multiplicity  of 
splendid  structures,  erected  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  displaying  the  origin,  progress, 
and  perfection  of  an  entirely  new  and  ex- 
quisite style  of  architecture,  viz.,  the  Pointed. 

It  is,  most  probably,  from  the  strict  secrecy 
under  which  all  their  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted, that  so  much  doubt  exists  respecting 
the  first  introduction  of  this  style.  It  ap- 
pears clear,  however,  that,  although  the 


commerce,  the  offspring  of  industry,  first 
gradually  threw  off  the  weight  under  which 
prosperity  had  been  pressed  to  the  earth  by 
anarchy  and  barbarism  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  empire;  and  architecture  and 
masonry,  with  the  other  sciences  and  arts, 
were  again  studied.  This  being  the  case,  and 
the  Lombardians,  having  before  them  the  ex- 
perience, and  among  them  some  of  the  de- 
scendants, of  the  modern  Greek  or  Con- 
stantinopolitan  school,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  attained  a certain  degree  of  perfection 
under  the  fostering  hand  of  Constantine  and 
his  successors,  they  soon  became,  as  a natural 
consequence,  not  only  the  merchants  of  the 
world,  but  its  builders ; being  eagerly  sought 
for,  when  their  own  market  was  overstocked 
and  they  appeared  disposed  to  travel  in  search 
of  employment,  by  all  the  potentates  of  ad- 
joining nations,  who  were  at  that  time  univer- 
sally employed  in  raising  religious  edifices. 

Wherever  and  whenever  a missionary  was 
despatched  from  the  Pope  to  preach  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  (and  these  were  every  day  de- 
parting), to  that  place  speedily  resorted  a band 
of  these  wandering  artizans,  under  the  special 
direction  of  the  most  expert  craftsmen  among 
them,  whom  they  denominated  the  Master,  to 
raise  a fitting  temple  to  the  Deity.  So  nume- 
rous, however,  were  the  demands  for  their 
services,  that  their  numbers  were  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  religion  ; and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  must  fully  have 
felt  how  important  a part  of  its  machinery 
they  at  that  time  were,  saw  that  some  mea- 
sures were  necessary  in  order  to  swell  their 
ranks,  and  protect  them  in  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  duties.  Bulls,  it  is  said,  were 
accordingly  issued  endowing  them  with  various 
rights  and  immunities  : exemption  was  granted 
them  from  the  laws  of  all  local  authorities  ; 
and  those  who  opposed  or  interfered  with  their 
purpose  were  loudly  threatened  with  excom- 
munication. This  proceeding  speedily  had  the 
desired  effect : Greek,  Flemish,  Italian,  and 
German  artists  joined  the  main  body,  and  were 
initiated  into  their  mysteries  ; and,  some  have 
supposed,  from  this  exemption  from  all  local 
enactments,  and  the  right  to  roam  from  place 
to  place  as  they  might  feel  inclined,  or  their 
interest  lead  them,  they  entitled  themselves 
Freemasons. 

That  the  Pope  did  really  confer  upon  them 
these  privileges  has  been  questioned,  and 
with  some  reason ; for  it  appears  that,  upon 
searching  the  Vatican  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  bulls  stated  to  have  been 
published,  none  were  to  be  found : the 

many  and  clearly  apparent  reasons,  how- 
ever, which  should  have  induced  the  Pope  so 
to  do;  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  circum- 
stance by  the  chroniclers  of  the  craft;  and  the 
fact  that  they  did  so  quietly  and  independently 
pursue  their  labours  in  various  countries,  and 
in  no  very  settled  times,  strongly  induce  me 
to  put  confidence  in  the  assertion.  Again, 
although  not  wholly  in  point,  we  find 
it  recorded  in  Dodsworth’s  Account  of  Salis- 
bury, as  quoted  by  Britton,  that,  even  in 
later  times  (1244),  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury granted  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to 
such  as  aided  the  new  and  wonderful  structure 
of  the  Church  of  Sarum  ; which,  the  procla- 
mation went  on  to  say,  could  not  be  completed 
with  the  same  grandeur  without  the  assistance 
of  the  faithful. 

This  quotation  may  serve  in  some  degree  to 
explain  to  us  the  means  which  were  used, 
builders  being  now  provided,  to  raise  sufficient 
sums  for  the  construction  of  the  magnificent 
edifices  left  for  our  admiration. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  perceived  the 
more  speedy  influence  that  is  to  be  gained 
over  men  by  appealing  to  their  senses  than  to 
their  reason  ; and  the  continual  use  made  in 
her  rites  of  striking  and  mystic  ceremonies 
clearly  shows  how  fully  and  systematically  she 
has  acted  upon  this  knowledge.  A sublime 


r>  • . j . -i  » . unto  luiunisu^Q,  auLMiiue 

1 omted  style  appeared  nearly  simultaneously  and  lofty  structure,  then,  dimly  though  richly 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  it  is  in  the  j lighted  through  glass  of  many  colours,  by 

first  of  these  three,  viz.,  in  Germany,  that  we  1 which  was  cast  an  artificial  glow  on  the  macr- 
must  look  for  the  earliest  examples.  This,  j nificent  paintings,  sculptured  monuments,  and 
however,  is  not  a subject  now  to  be  entered  gilded  decorations  with  which  its  interior 
upon. 

In  the  states  of  Lombardy,  as  we  know, 


Church  was  employed,  as  I have  already 
said,  in  erecting  such  edifices,  and  inciting  a 
spirit  to  ‘go  and  do  likewise’  throughout 
the  world.  Bulls  were  published  dispensing 
with  a portion  of  all  penances  for  sin  to  those 
who  contributed  to  raise  a church  ; and  elo- 
quent monks  were  despatched  all  over  the 
world  to  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  pious,  and 
persuade  or  frighten,  as  the  case  might  be, 
those  who  yet  remained  undecided. 

Great  indeed  were  the  results  : the  land  was 
as  one  workshop,  and  a man  feared  he  had 
lived  in  vain  had  he  not  contributed  to  erect 
or  adorn  a religious  house.  ( William  of 
Malmsbury.)  So  profusely  generous,  indeed, 
were  the  grants  made  alike  by  prince,  peer, 
and  peasant,  that  it  has  been  shown,  to  speak 
of  England  alone,  that,  at  the  death  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
land  was  in  possession  of  the  clergy,  exempt 
from  all  taxes,  and,  for  the  most  part,  even 
from  military  service.  (Henry’s  Hist,  of  Great 
Britain.) 

The  freemasons,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the 
instruments  employed  to  effect  these  purposes 
of  the  Church  ; and  nobly  they  fulfilled  their 
duty.  Passing  their  earlier  works  in  Lom- 
bardy and  Germany,  in  which  are  to  be  dis- 
covered the  germ  of  the  Pointed  style  and  its 
first  development,  I would  direct  attention  to 
the  cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Friburg,  Cologne, 
Antwerp,  St.  Ouen  in  Normandy,  and  that 
orbis  miraculum,  as  Leland  calls  it,  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  Chapel  in  England.  To  mention 
all  the  works  of  the  freemasons  were  to  speak 
of  nearly  all  the  edifices  constructed  during 
several  centuries  of  that  period,  and  would  fill 
a volume ; but  the  above  may  serve  for 
instances  of  their  wondrous  genius  as  de- 
signers, and  of  their  mathematical  skill  as 
constructors ; astonishing  us  alike  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  outline  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
masses,  as  by  the  lightness  of  the  parts  and 
the  elegance  of  the  execution. 

In  England,  although  I do  not  find  that  any 
additional  privileges  were  extended  to  them  by 
special  enactment,  few  buildings  were  erected 
during  the  twelfth  and  the  three  following 
centuries  without  the  assistance  of  members  of 
the  craft : in  fact,  the  requisite  skill  appears  to 
the  last  to  have  been  confined  to  them  ; and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  numbers, 
when  we  see  that,  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, no  less  than  ten  cathedrals  were  in  pro- 
gress simultaneously.  (Dibdin’s  Tour.) 

Having  thus  briefly  spoken  of  the  origin 
and  object  of  the  fraternity  of  freemasons; 
traced,  in  some  degree,  their  progress;  and 
mentioned  the  results  of  their  labours,  I shall 
next  attempt  to  bring  together  some  few  points 
of  information  regarding  their  internal  govern- 
ment. As  a consequence  naturally  resulting 
from  the  mystery  with  which  they  enshrouded 
all  their  proceedings,  the  authorities  on  this 
head  arc  very  few  : collecting  and  collating, 
however,  all  that  can  be  found,  it  would  appear 
that  a regular  system  of  science,  handed  down 
to  them  from  early  times,  and  added  to  by 
almost  each  possessor,  was  taught  in  their 
lodges  ; and  that  of  this  system  geometry  (con- 
sidered by  them  the  first  and  noblest  of  the 
sciences)  was  the  basis.  The  strictest  morality 
was  inculcated  at  their  meetings;  and  the 
ancient  charges  by  which  they  were  governed 
display  an  uprightness  of  conduct  much  to  be 
admired.  ‘Let  no  master,’  says  one,  ‘take 
on  him  no  Lord’s  worke,  nor  any  other  man’s, 
unlesse  he  know  himselfe  well  able  to  perform 
that  worke,  so  that  the  craft  have  no  slander ;’ 
a caution  seen  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded, 
when  we  find  in  Dugdale  and  in  Rymer  the 
freemason  stipulating  in  his  contracts,  ‘ to 
vield  up  hys  body  to  prison  at  my  Lord’s 
wyll  ’ in  case  of  non-performance.  Another 
enjoins,  not  to  supersede  a brother  mason,  or 
to  work  for  less  than  the  established  rate  ; and 
a third  impresses  the  necessity  of  humility  of 
behaviour  and  general  kindness  to  all  men. 

When  a band  departed  on  an  undertaking, 
a charge  provided  that  the  most  expert  crafts- 
man should  be  appointed  master  of  the  works  j 
under  whom,  when  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation, every  tenth  man  was  appointed  warden 


teemed,  was  found  to  be  no  trifling  adjunct  in  over  his  nine  fellows  : a camp  near  the  spot  was 
the  process ; and  the  whole  power  of  the  | erected,  and  a lodge  built  in  which  to  hold 
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their  meetings  and  regulate  their  prices : here, 
also,  the  apprentices  resorted  at  certain  periods 
to  hear  discourses  upon  the  sciences  and  lec- 
tures on  morality;  for  at  this  period,  I should 
have  said,  it  is  supposed  that  none  could  be- 
come a free  and  accepted  mason  without  serv- 
ing and  studying  under  a master,  as  an  appren- 
tice, for  seven  years  ; during  which  time  he 
was  gradually  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  and 
was  ultimately  accepted  as  a brother. 

With  respect  to  the  mechanical  aids  em- 
ployed by  the  fraternity,  it  has  been  supposed, 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  their  buildings  are 
constructed  of  small  stones,  that,  although 
they  possessed  and  understood  the  windlass 
and  other  contrivances,  they  never  used  them, 
each  stone  being  taken  up  the  ladder  by  a 
man.  This,  however,  has  been  disproved. 
Some  little  time  since  I met  with  an  old 
picture,  I think  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  University  at  Brussels,  in  which 
is  represented  a body  of  freemasons  who  are 
. employed  in  erecting  a church,  and  who  are 
attacked  by  Lucifer  and  his  fiends,  with  a view 
to  prevent  the  consummation  of  their  purpose; 
and  here  the  men  are  seen  employed  in  raising 
the  stones  to  the  top  of  the  building  by  means 
of  pullies  and  windlasses,  while  others  are 
moving  the  larger  blocks  with  levers  and 
rollers.  The  instruments  used  by  the  men 
who  are  mixing  the  mortar  and  raising  it  into 
a heap  are  precisely  similar  to  those  at  present 
employed,  as  are  the  tools  seen  in  the  hands  of 
the  masons  who  are  carving  the  ornamental 
portions. 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered,  the  free- 
masons appear  to  have  worked  with  the  most 
persevering  industry,  applying  their  whole 
energy  and  skill  to  the  task  in  hand  ; and 
Wren,  who,  in  after-times,  was  himself  a 
master  of  the  craft,  says,  ‘ Those  who  have 
seen  the  accounts  in  records  of  the  charge  of 
some  of  our  old  cathedrals,  near  400  years  old, 
cannot  but  have  a great  esteem  for  their  eco- 
nomy, and  admire  how  soon  they  erected  such 
lofty  structures.5  ( Parent  alia , p.  306.)  From 
various  circumstances,  many  have  supposed 
that  the  use  of  detailed  drawings,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  workman  in  the  construction 
of  a building,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  : 
or,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  not  common 
among  the  freemasons  of  the  middle  ages  : the 
general  design  was  described  by  him  from 
whom  the  idea  emanated ; and  the  filling  up, 
the  nature  of  the  ornaments,  &c.,  were  left, 
they  have  supposed,  to  the  skill  and  caprice  of 
the  various  artificers  employed ; whence,  say 
they,  the  infinite  variety  to  be  found  in  their 
buildings.  This,  however,  was  not  always  the 
case,  as  there  are  many  documents  remaining 
to  attest.  Even  so  early  as  the  building  of 
the  Temple,  we  find  David  giving  to  Solomon, 
his  son,  a pattern  for  the  porch,  and  others  for 
the  treasuries,  the  upper  chambers,  and  inner 
parlours.  (1  Chronicles,  c.  28.)  Carter,  in  his 
Architecture  of  England,  says  there  is  a basso 
relievo  of  high  antiquity  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Worcester,  in  which  is  represented  an  architect 
presenting  his  plan,  marked  on  a tablet,  to  the 
superior  of  a monastery ; and  we  find  in 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  will,  as  quoted  by  Britton 
( Architectural  Antiquities,  vol.  v.),  that  the 
Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  expressly  called 
‘ master  of  the  works,5  with  reference  to  his 
chapel ; and  mention  is  made  of  the  designs 
for  images  in  picture  delivered.  To  crown  all, 
however,  there  is  to  be  seen,  among  the 
archives  at  Darmstadt,  the  original  drawing 
for  that  splendid  promise,  Cologne  Cathedral, 
in  which  every  ornament,  however  minute,  is 
scrupulously  delineated  to  a scale.  This  draw- 
ing, which  is  12  feet  or  14  feet  long,  was  dis- 
covered in  a somewhat  singular  manner  by  the 
learned  author  of  the  Memorials  of  German 
Gothic  Architecture,  Hof-Bau-Director  Moller ; 
by  whom,  having  first  made  a copy,  it  was 
deposited  in  the’  library  of  his  patron  the  Duke 
of  Darmstadt.  That  many  similar  documents 
have  not  been  found  is  not  because  they  have 
never  existed,  but  that,  from  various  causes, 
they  have  been  since  destroyed.  The  thick 
veil  under  which  the  freemasons  have  ever 
desired  to  conceal  their  proceedings  has 
naturally  led  them,  whenever  attacks  made  by 
reigning  authorities  on  the  power  of  the  craft  j 


induced  them  to  fear  an  attempt  to  wrench 
from  them  their  secrets,  to  destroy  all  docu- 
ments in  any  way  connected  with  their  art ; 
among  which,  of  course,  would  be  included 
the  various  details  and  calculations  with  regard 
to  construction ; the  chief  results  of  a know- 
ledge so  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the 
general  body,  and  as  such,  therefore,  zealously 
guarded  by  them.  These  occasions,  too,  have 
not  been  seldom  ; for,  although,  for  some  time, 
when  their  skill  was  most  wanted,  they  were 
protected  by  the  pope,  met  with  encourage- 
ment on  all  sides,  and  were  able  to  sing — 

‘ High  honour  to  masons  the  craft  daily  brings  : 

We’re  brothers  of  princes,  and  fellows  of  kings,’ 

the  pressing  need  for  their  services  gradually 
was  lessened  ; the  pope  withdrew  his  counte- 
nance; and,  as  an  associated  body  of  men 
bound  together  by  certain  and  secret  ties,  and 
acting,  therefore,  in  concert,  they  were  soon 
looked  upon  with  suspicious  eyes  by  the 
various  despotic  governors  of  the  time ; and 
were  often  persecuted  with  extreme  rigour, 
under  the  pretence  that  their  secret  meetings 
were  used  to  cover  treachery.  Even  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  Trajan,  in  answer  to 
Pliny’s  epistle,  already  quoted,  in  which  he 
advises  him  to  establish  a college  of  artificers, 
consisting  only  of  150  men,  and  assures  him 
he  will  take  care  none  but  artificers  are  ad- 
mitted, declines  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that 
the  secrecy  which  attends  their  proceedings, 
and  the  consequent  facility  for  plotting,  would 
always  render  them  dangerous. 

In  England  the  freemasons  have  been 
seldom  interfered  with  by  the  authorities,  ex- 
cept on  account  of  their  disregard  for  those 
ordinances  which  regulated  the  wages  of 
labourers;  holding  themselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  perfectly  independent  on  that  head,  on 
the  presumed  authority  of  the  pope’s  bull ; 
but  we  find,  in  consequence  of  this,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  although  the  king,  four 
years  afterwards,  became  a mason  himself,  a 
statute  was  passed,  enacting,  that  persons 
calling  or  holding  chapters  should  be  declared 
felons;  and  all  other  masons  assembling 
“ soient  puniz  par  emprisonement  de  le  corps,  et 
facentfyn  et  raunceon  a la  voluntedu  roi.”  (Pow- 
nall’s  Essay  Archatologia,  vol.  ix.)  To  go  into 
this  portion  of  their  history,  however  (which 
does  not  immediately  concern  our  purpose), 
would  too  widely  extend  the  limits  of  this 
paper. 

Masonry,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
passed  its  meridian,  but  continued  to  remain, 
the  shadow  of  itself,  until  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth ; when,  a proposition  having 
passed  that  its  privileges  should  no  longer  be 
confined  to  operative  masons,  but  extend  to 
men  of  all  professions,  it  became  immediately 
changed  in  its  essential  points,  and  is  now 
hardly  remembered  other  than  as  a convivial 
association.  Here,  then,  I must  conclude  this 
present  notice.  There  are,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  few  points  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages  more  pleasing  to  look  back  upon  than  the 
existence  of  the  associated  masons  : they  arc 
the  bright  spot  in  the  general  darkness  of  that 
period  ; the  patch  of  verdure  where  all  around 
is  barren  : we  see  the  demand  for  a particular 
skill  instantly  creating  a plentiful  supply  ; and 
watch  the  fraternity  toiling  on  resolutely  and 
successfully  in  the  perfecting  of  that  skill,  just 
so  long  as  the  demand  continued  : it  is,  in 
fact,  a subject  so  rife  with  matter  for  instruc- 
tive contemplation,  so  full  of  important  les- 
sons, that  no  one  can  sit  down  to  its  investiga- 
tion without  advantage.  In  studying  the 
works  of  the  freemasons,  they  become  addition- 
ally interesting  if  we  have  a knowledge  of  the 
men  ; and  the  men,  in  like  manner,  are  in- 
vestee) with  greater  importance  when  we  reflect 
upon  their  wonderful  productions. 

I need  give  no  other  reason  for  calling 
attention  to  the  Free-Masons. 

George  Godwin. 


The  Iron  Trade. — The  result  of  the 
quarterly  meetings  is,  as  usual,  nil.  The  price 
of  ironstone  is  said  to  have  been  of  late  reduced, 
and  it  is  feared  the  working  of  some  mines 
must  shortly  be  discontinued. 


THE  SEVEN  PERIODS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.* 

The  omissions  I called  upon  “ F.  S.  A.,55  in 
my  first  letter,  to  supply  were, — 1.  The  list  of 
“ one  half  of  our  finest  and  richest  Norman 
buildings,”  which  he  asserted  I had  excluded 
from  the  Norman  period;  and,  2.  The  au- 
thority on  which  he  asserted  Iffley  Church  to 
have  been  built  “about  1160.” 

As  regards  the  first,  we  look  in  vain  in 
his  reply  for  any  attempt  on  his  part  to 
substantiate  his  assertion,  by  the  production 
of  the  required  examples.  His  pretext  before 
was  that  “ it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  55 
them  : his  present  evasive  plea  is,  that  “ it  is 
useless  to  cite  particular  examples.”  It  is  at 
once  manifest  that  to  conduct  a discussion 
with  one  who  thus  fences  and  trifles  with  a plain 
question,  and  exhibits  so  little  concern  to  verify 
his  own  assertions,  is  impossible.  The  lesson 
deducible  from  the  history  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral  he  is  evidently  unable  to  appreciate  : 
of  the  west  doorways  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  he 
is  judiciously  silent ; but  to  the  example  of 
Iffley  Church  he  recurs  with  apparent  satis- 
faction. 

He  tells  us  that  his  authority  for  asserting 
that  it  was  built  “about  1160”  is  Dugdale’s 
“ Warwickshire ;”  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  by 
which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion  is  of  so 
original  a character,  that  it  must  be  given  in 
his  own  words  : and  in  order  that  your  readers 
may  see  how  learned  antiquaries  sometimes 
differ  from  one  another — as,  indeed,  for  that 
matter,  they  sometimes  differ  from  themselves 
— I will  give  in  a parallel  column  another  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  date  of  Iffley  Church, 
written  by  one  who,  as  the  compiler  of  the 
“ Glossary  of  Architecture,”  usually  signs  him- 
self “ J.  H.  P.”  It  was  published  in  the  “ Com- 
panion to  the  Glossary,”  in  1341.  I give  it  as 
it  stands  in  the  original  text ; taking  the 
liberty,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  more  apposite,  of  placing  the  last  sentence 
first : — 

IFFLEV  CHURCH,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

F.  S.  A.  J.  H.  P. 

“This  Church  was  “The  advoivson  was 
given  by  Juliana  de  S.  given  to  the  monastery 
Remigio  to  the  priory  of  of  Kenilworth,  by  Ju- 
Kenilworth  1 about  the  liana  de  S.  Remigio,  in 
time  of  Henry  II.'  The  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
time  when  a parish  The  age  of  this  Church 
church  was  given  to  a has  been  much  disputed, 
monastery  is  usually  the  but  the  style  is  late  Nor- 
only  record  we  have  of  man,  and  very  rich  : the 
the  date  of  its  erection,  Sagittarius,  or  mounted 
and  we  always  find  it  (!)  archer,  theheraldic  badge 
to  have  been  built  or  re-  of  Stephen,  is  used  as 
built  either  shortly  be-  an  ornament,  and  may 
fore  or  shortly  after  that  be  considered  as  evidence 
donation.  This  Church  (!)  that  the  Church  was 
is,  therefore,  clearly  of  built  in  his  reign." — 
the  time  of  Henry  II.’’ — Companion  to  the  Glos- 
The  Builder,  vol.  ix.  p.  sary,  p.  23. 

431. 

I need  scarcely  say  that  the  arguments,  in 
both  cases,  upon  which  such  different  conclu- 
sions are  come  to,  are  equally  worthless ; and 
when  I add,  that  in  plate  35,  vol.  ii.  of  the 
“ Glossary,”  the  date  1 1 50  is  attached  to  a frag- 
ment from  Iffley  Church;  and  in  plate  72,  the 
date  1 140  to  another ; your  readers  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  loose  manner,  and  the  slight 
grounds  upon  which  antiquaries  of  this  stamp 
are  in  the  habit  of  attaching  dates  to  their 
illustrations. 

Until,  therefore,  “F.  S.  A.”  furnishes  us  with 
better  evidence  than  he  has  yet  given,  of  his 
assertion  that  Iffley  Church  was  built  “about 
1160,”  I shall  continue  to  regard  it  as  an 
example  of  late  Norman  work,  erected  an- 
terior to  a.d.  1 145. 

“ F.S.  A.”  partly  anticipates  my  question  rela- 
tive to  the  buildings  of  the  Transitional  Period, 
given  at  page  20  of  the  “ Seven  Periods,”  by 
selecting  five  out  of  the  twenty-four  I have 
referred  to  in  that  list  as  possessing  no  marks 
of  transition  at  all.  They  are  the  five  ear- 
liest, namely,  Malmsbury,  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
Northampton,  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  and 
Buildwas.  Now,  undoubtedly,  for  the  reasons 
already  given  and  so  ably  enlarged  upon  by 
Mr.  Cox  in  his  letter  of  last  week,  these  are 
not  the  buildings  in  which  that  “ increasing 

* See  p.  415,  ante. 
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lightness  of  proportion  ” which  is  one  charac- 
teristic of  the  Period,  is  likely  to  be  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  buildings  of  later  date  and  more 
advanced  character;  but  that  even  these  earlier 
buildings  are  devoid  of  such  indications,  is 
not  correct : and  to  shut  out  the  pointed  arch, 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  and  important  of 
these  features,  because  it  is  the  earliest,  is 
preposterous.  It  is  my  intention  to  enlarge 
upon  this  point  hereafter:  I will,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  content  myself  with  again  con- 
trasting the  opinions  of  “ F.  S.  A.”  and 
“ J.  H.  P.”  on  the  subject. 

I take  the  passages  from  The  Builder  of 
last  week,  and  the  “ Companion  to  the  Glos- 
sary.” 

MALMSBURY  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

J.  H.  P. 

“ Mr.  Britton  is  dis- 
posed to  assign  this 
building  to  the  time  of 
Henry  I , but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  direct  testi- 
mony, the  pointed  arches 
must  be  considered  as 
conclusive  against  such 
a supposition.  The  pil- 
lars and  arches  are  mas- 
sive, but  the  character 
of  the  mouldings  and 
ornaments  is  late  Nor- 
man. Style,  Transition.” 
— Companion  to  the  Glos- 
sary, p.  28. 

That  Simon,  Earl  of  Southampton,  built  a 
church  in  that  town,  in  imitation  of  the. 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  before  a.  d. 
1127,  even  if  the  documentary  evidence,  which 
“ F.  S.  A.”  does  not  give,  were  unexceptionable, 
is  no  proof  that  the  pointed  arches  in  St.  Sepul- 
chre’s, Northampton,  are  of  that  date ; more- 
over, the  corresponding  arches  in  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  Earl  Simon’s  “ model,”  as 
“ F.  S.  A.”  calls  it,  were  not  pointed,  as  lie  in- 
fers, but  circular,  and  remain  so  to  the  present 
day.* 

As  regards  Fountains  Abbey  Church,  I find  it 
called  “Transition  from  Norman,”  by  “ J.  H.  P.” 
in  pi.  16  of  the  “ Glossary,”  containing  a 
fragment  of  the  nave  copied  from  a plate  in 
the  “ Architectural  Parallels ;”  and  the  other 
two  buildings,  -Kirkstall  and  Buildwas,  are 
decidedly  more  advanced  than  either  Malms- 
bury or  Fountains.  I still  require  the  answer 
of  “ 1?.  S.  A.”  in  regard  to  the  remaining  nine  - 
teen examples. 

“F.  S.  A.”  concludes  his  letter  by  stating 
that  the  question  in  dispute  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  is,  “ whether  such  buildings 
as  Iffley  Church  belong  to  the  same  style  or 
period  as  Wells  Cathedral  and  Ripon  Minster 
or  not.”  Now,  this  is  not  the  question  be- 
tween us:  “ F.  S.  A.”  knows  that  it  is  not: 
he  knows  that  we  both  agree  in  calling  Iffley 
Church  Norman,  and  of  a “style  or  period” 
distinct  from  that  of  the  latter  buildings  : the 
real  difference  between  us  is,  that  whilst 
“ F.  S.  A.”  asserts  it  to  have  been  built  “ about. 
1160,”  and  in  the  Teign  of  Henry  II.,  I,  or 
rather  “ J.  H.  P.”  asserts  it  was  built  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  earlier,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  It  remains  for  “ F.  S.  A.”  to  repu- 
diate the  authority  of  “J.  H.  P.”  and  to 
declare,  which  I hardly  think  he  will,  that  it  is 
not  equal  to  his  own. 

To  the  compiler  of  the  “Glossary”  I will  here 
venture  to  make  a suggestion.  Let  him  re- 
consider and  re-arrange  his  book,  and,  as  I 
have  already  done,  let  him  take  off  the  back, 
detach  the  plates,  cut  off  the  fictitious  dates, 
and  having  re-assorted  them  under  the  heads 
of  the  Seven  Periods,  republish  the  work  as  a 
new  edition.  Much  that  is  at  present  conflict- 
“G  ai)d  confused  in  it  will  then  disappear,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  become,  what  he  half 
admits  that  it  would  appear  to  be,  “easy” 

obvious,”  “natural.”  That  he  will  do  this 
sooner  or  later,  and  that  he  will  do  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  adopted  the  opinions 
and  copied  the  designs  of  far  abler  men  than 
myself,  that  is  to  say,  without  notice  or  ac- 
knowledgment, I have  not  the  smallest  doubt. 
Edmund  Sharpe. 

* Vide  Willis’s  Church  of  the  Holy  8epulchre. 


F.  S.  A. 

“ Malmsbury  Abbey 
does  not  show  any  ‘ light- 
ness of  proportion  the 
only  mark  of  Transition 
is  the  pointed  arch  ; and 
this  atone  is  no  mark  at 
all : it  is  found  in  many 
buildings  even  of  the 
eleventh  century.” — The 
Builder,  vol.  ix.  p.  431. 
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Mr.  Sharpe  has  obviously  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  any  opponents.  He  has  been  for 
several  years  collecting  examples  to  suit  his 
theories,  and  ignoring  all  those  that  did  not 
suit  his  purpose ; and  although  the  examples 
which  tell  the  opposite  way  may  be  equally 
numerous,  it  would  require  as  much  time 
and  labour  to  collect  them,  and  no  one  is 
likely  to  be  prepared  off-hand  to  cite  these 
instances.  I never  pledged  myself  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  I merely  warned  your 
readers  against  taking  Mr.  Sharpe’s  fanciful 
“ Periods  ” for  historical  facts,  as  they  would 
find  themselves  misled  by  them.  Mr.  Sharpe 
challenges  my  authority  for  the  date  of  the  Five 
Sisters  at  York.  It  is  T.  Stubbs,  in  his 
“ Actus  Pontificum  Eboracensium/’apudTwis- 
den,  decern  scriptores  est,  1727,  where  he 
says  : “ Hujus  pater  Johannes  genere  Ro- 
manus  Eboracensis  ecclesiee  thesaurarius  et 
canonicus  partem  crucis  ecclesise  beati  Petri 
Eboraci  borialem,  quae  se  extendit  versus 
palatium  archiepiscopi,  et  egregium  campanile 
in  medio  crucis  ejusdem  ecclesise  erectum 
sumptibus  suis  propriis  construxit.”  This 
John  le  Romain,  who  was  afterwards  arch- 
bishop, and  died  in  1295,  was  treasurer  under 
Archbishop  Ludham  from  1258  to  1264,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Browne’s  history;  and  though 
the  fact  of  his  building  this  great  work  at  his 
own  expense  may  be  doubtful,  as  Mr.  Browne 
considers  it,  the  date  has  not  hitherto  been 
considered  doubtful.  Stubbs  is  believed  to 
have  lived  about  a hundred  years  after  the 
event  which  he  records,  and  had  access  to 
documents  not  now  in  existence,  or  at  least 
not  known  to  be  so. 

Respecting  Wymington,  there  is  evidently  a 
misprint  of  a 2 for  a 3 in  my  first  letter,  which 
I had  not  observed  until  Mr.  Sharpe  pointed 
it  out.  I cited  it  as  a well-known  example  of 
the  use  of  curvilinear  tracery  after  the  date 
Mr.  S.  assigns  to  it,  the  date  being  ascertained 
by  an  inscription  on  the  brass  of  the  mer- 
chant who  rebuilt  it,  and  being  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after  the  end  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
“ Period.”  I do  not  pretend  to  follow  all  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  fanciful  vagaries,  and  find  examples 
to  contradict  him  in  each  instance.  I consider 
the  facts  too  notorious  to  render  any  such 
process  necessary.  I may,  however,  mention 
an  instance  of  the  use  of  lancet  windows,  con- 
siderably after  Mr.  Sharpe’s  “ Period,”  which 
occurs  to  my  memory.  The  ruins  of  Barnham 
Abbey,  near  Maidenhead,  are  still  partly  stand- 
ing, and  exhibit  a series  of  lancet  windows. 
This  priory  was  founded  by  Richard,  King  of 
the  Romans,  in  1265,  and  the  buildings  must, 
therefore,  be  subsequent  to  that  date.  Re- 
specting the  transition  from  the  Norman  to 
the  Early  Gothic,  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween Mr.  Sharpe  and  myself  evidently  arises 
in  this  way  : we  differ  as  to  what  constitutes 
transition  : he  considers  a building  of  heavy 
massive  character,  with  plain  Norman  mould- 
ings and  details,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
class  or  “ Period”  with  Ripon  Minster  and  the 
nave  of  Wells,  merely  because  the  arches  are 
pointed,  although  every  other  feature  is  quite 
different.  I consider  this  as  a bad  division  in 
point  of  style,  and  not  correct  as  a historical 
“ period.”  Respecting  the  later  divisions,  if 
Mr.  Sharpe  had  called  them  styles,  or,  what 
they  are  more  properly,  subdivisions  of  styles, 
I should  not  have  interfered ; but  when  I 
saw  his  “Seven  Periods”  quoted  in  The 
Builder  as  if  they  were  historical,  I thought 
it  necessary  to  warn  your  readers  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  exceptions  are  so  numerous 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  system 
as  a guide  to  the  age  of  a building : it  is  cal- 
culated rather  to  mislead  than  assist  the 
student.  The  term  Geometrical  has  Jjeen  a 
term  long  in  use  for  a particular  kind  of 
tracery,  and  as  a subdivision  of  the  Decorated 
style.  Mr.  Sharpe  calls  by  the  same  name, 
and  includes  in  his  division,  another  class  of 
tracery,  which  is  always  accompanied  by 
mouldings  and  details  of  quite  a different 
kind  : his  own  example,  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
has  the  tooth-ornament,  and  other  details  of 
the  Early  English  style : the  Chapter-house 
at  Salisbury  is  another  example. 

It  can  only  lead  to  confusion  to  mix  them 
up  with  such  buddings  as  Exeter  Cathedral, 


Merton  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  &c.  &c.,  in 
which  all  the  details  and  mouldings  are  quit.: 
different,  and  evidently  belonging  to  a late 
style,  and  not  to  the  same  “ Period.”  The 
“ Curvilinear  Period  ” is  equally  ill  defined: 
windows  with  tracery  of  geometrical  patterns 
are  continually  recurring  during  this  period. 
Elton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  Stoke  Gold-  • 
ing,  in  Leicestershire,  occur  to  me  as  instances  j 
where  these  two  forms  of  tracery  are  used  in  j 
alternate  windows  of  the  same  building. 
These  are  not  rare  exceptions,  but  common 
examples.  The  more  the  matter  is  investi- 
gated the  more  people  will  be  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  “Periods”  are  not  real  and 
natural  divisions  of  our  mediaeval  building,  as 
a whole  : they  apply  to  windows  only,  and  other 
parts  do  not  agree  with  them.  The  names  are  j 
calculated  to  mislead,  and  windows  of  this  or  j 
that  form  do  not  indicate  a particular  dale  j 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  taken  as  a guide. 

As  another  instance  of  the  vagueness  of  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  definition,  and  the  fallacy  of  his  divi- 
vision  as  a guide  to  the  age  of  a building,  I 
may  mention  the  large  round  window  in  the 
north  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  This 
agrees  with  every  one  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  defini- 
tions of  the  “Geometrical  Period,”  and  there- 
fore the  student,  relying  on  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
guidance,  must  consider  it  as  built  between 
1245  and  1315;  — the  fact  being,  that  it  is 
part  of  the  work  of  St.  Hugh,  who  died  in 
1200,  and  is  copied  from  a similar  window  at 
Blois,  of  which  city  the  architect  was  a native, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  the  very  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  “ Lancet  Period,”  or 
about  half  a century  before  the  time  his  system 
would  assign  to  it.  F.  S.  A. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

We  have  got  an  able  coadjutor  in  our  con- 
tinued endeavours  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment and  extension  of  cheap  excursion  and 
other  fares  for  the  million.  Mr.  Dickens,  in 
his  Household  Words,  agrees  with  us  in  think- 
ing that  the  excursion  system  has  by  no  means 
reached  either  its  minimum  of  expense  or  its 
maximum  of  extension.  He  even  goes  beyond 
us  in  the  conviction  that  the  companies  will 
raise  their  profits  by  lowering  their  fares.  The 
wants  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  as  he 
very  truly  remarks,  yet  remain  in  fact  unpro- 
vided for,  “and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  a further  reduction  in  the  present  scale  of  ; 
transit.  The  progress  of  cheapness  has  by  no  j 
means  found  its  terminus.  It  has  been  pro- 
gnosticated by  those  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  railways,  and  equally  so  with  arithmetic, 
that  a railway  Rowland  Hill  will  yet  arise,  and 
organise  periodical  trains  to  run  similar  dis-  I 
tances  as  the  mileage  between  London  and 
Brighton  (say,  for  simplicity,  fifty  miles),  for 
the  small  sum  of  sixpence.  If  omnibuses  can 
‘ rattle  over  the  stones  ’ for  two  hours  for 
sixpence  each  passenger,  and  after  deducting 
the  expense  of  coachman,  conductor,  horses, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vehicle  itself,  still 
yield  a good  profit  to  the  proprietor,  a railway 
train  occupying  only  the  same  time  in  the 
journey,  stuffed  full  of  sixpenny  passengers, 
would  yield  a handsome  profit.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  omnibus  pays  a tax 
of  three-halfpence  a mile,  while  the  Govern- 
ment has  very  properly  remitted  an  impost  on 
excursion  trains.”  We  are  no  indiscriminate 
advocate  for  cheapness  in  all  things.  The 
desperate  competition  of  too  many  middlemen, 
all  deriving  their  livelihoods  out  of  goods  which 
they  merely  hand  over  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, and  that  through  a useless  multiplicity 
of  handings  over,  which,  if  engaged  as  manual 
operation  in  the  production  of  valuables, 
would  enrich  this  “ country  of  shop- 
keepers ” instead  of  impoverishing  it  in  the 
support  of  a host  of  drones  ; the  underselling 
system  begotten  by  this  savage  competition 
for  a share  of  the  good  things  passing  through 
their  hands  ; the  adulterations  practised  in  this  , 
perpetual  endeavour  to  undersell;  the  rabid 
desire  of  the  consumers  themselves  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  markets,  and  to  share  in  delusive 
“ sacrifices,”  where  they  are  themselves  the 
victims  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  adulteration; 
all  these  causes  combine  to  make  the  universal 
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outcry  for  cheapness  an  unmitigated  evil ; but 
thereare  afewgreat  public  essentials  which  con- 
stitute an  obvious  exception  to  this  rule  ; and 
amongst  these  essentials  of  the  present  stirring 
age  is  locomotion,  more  especially  excursive 
locomotion,  as  a brief  relief  and  respite  from 
toil  and  care  to  the  million  ever  struggling  for 
life  in  a sea  of  troubles  and  anxieties.  We 
shall  not  cease,  therefore,  to  use  our  influence 
in  the  obtainment  of  this  great  good  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent ; and  that  too  all  the 
more  determinedly  that  we  are  assured  it  will 
be  for  the  immense  advantage  of  the  railway 
companies  themselves,  to  have  full  and  fre- 
quent trains  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  in 
place  of  few  and  empty  ones  at  fares  pitched 
on  present  principles.  Meantime  the  excur- 
sion system,  under  the  peculiar  attractions  of 
the  metropolis  at  the  present  time,  is  now 
immensely  increasing  the  traffic  returns  of  the 
several  companies  throughout  the  country : 
and  doubtless,  fast  and  furious  as  the  onset 
already  is,  the  throng  is  only  beginning  to  set 
in;  and  will  probably  be  incessant  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  The  Railway 
Record  gives  the  following,  among9t  other 
returns,  of  the  amount  of  increase  in  traffic 
receipts  in  week  before  last,  beyond  those  of 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year : — Great 
Western,  8,200/. ; London  and  North-Western, 


Judges,  whom  the  Lords  called  to  assist  them 
in  their  decision  upon  the  allotments  of  shares 
in  bubble  railway  schemes,  have  given  it  as 
their  unanimous  opinion,  that  individuals  who 
had  not  accepted  letters  of  allotment,  and  that 


solidation  of  the  six  flying  buttresses  of  the 
choir,  the  repairing  of  the  two  galleries  of  the 
principal  facade,  and  the  general  substitution 
of  substantial  new  stones  for  those  saltpeterised 

. » i (saltpetres)  by  the  action  of  many  centimes. 

those  who  had  accepted  but  had  not  signed ; &c.  As  things  stand,  it  is  urgent  now  to 
the  parliamentary  and  other  deeds,  are  not  to  , restore  the  two  (north  and  south)  portals  and 
be  held  liable  for  any  share  whatever  in  the  \ rosace,  to  cleanse  the  gutters,  to  prevent  the 
preliminary  expenses  of  such  companies.  | stagnation  of  rain  water,  and  to  remove  those 

- ■ — j old  parasitic  plants,  which  luxuriate  in  every 

P'ORPrPM  AnruTTPCTTTDu  * .yn  fissure  of  the  monument.  The  thing  mainly 

ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE’.  coTsoE rt  °Tl  ^"5  contemPoranes)  is.  t0 

. , i consolidate  quickly,  and  to  restore  with  caution 

A J\iebetiingen  Monument.  'I  he  place  and  according  to  the  genius  loci.  Other  parties, 
where  the  hero  of  this  Indo-German  poem  has  ( however  (unnecessary  to  name),  wish  for  a 
bi-en  murdered,  is  near  a spring,  ami  lias  been  i complete  re-edification,  exterior  and  interior  of 
ascertained,  after  much  research,  by  the  Conn-  this  huge  edifice,  and  an  exact  restoration  as 
cillor  of  otate,  Dr.  Knapp.  It  is  situate  near  it  had  been  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Grasellenbach,  If  league  distant  from  Furth,  | centuries,  according  to  the  designs  and  rela- 
in the  Odenwald— a woody  slope,  whence  a tions  of  those  times.  This  will  make  necessary 
charming  prospect  displays  itself  before  our  the  rebuilding  of  the  two  sides  and  ihe  two 
eyes.  A modest,  but  impressive  stone  monu- 1 facades,  north  and  south,  and  the  whole  cir- 
ment  has  been  erected  on  this  oldest  of  Ger-  cumference  of  the  choir  and  the  vault.  It  will 
man  historical  localities.  ^ require  the  reconstruction  of  the  spire,  the 

Excavations,  Rome.  — The  annual  excava-  great  flat  roofs,  and  the  lead  roofing. 

turns  of  the  old  subterranean  cemetries  of ; *"  

Rome  have  been  concluded  this  year,  those  ofj  . „„n_,vn  .tmgt  . 

Trasoni  and  Saturnio  Under  the  Via  Solaria!  GLAZED  ANDJJNGLAZED  SEWER 
Nuova,  that  of  Pretestato  to  the  right  of  the  Via  J 
Appia  having  yielded  most  results,  although 


PIPES. 

__  We  have  received  a number  of  letters  on 

14,725/. ; London  and  South-Westeyn,  5,000/.  ; previously  known  from  the  works  of  BosTo,  tk's  sl,hjPCL  mostly  from  interested  parties, 
London  and  Blackwall,  480/.;  Lancashire  and  Boldetti,  and  Marangoni.  Thecryptor  subter-  ,are  unable  to  print  thern.  ..  a 


tion,  500/.;  East  Lancashire,  650/.  ; North 
Staffordshire,  600/. ; Caledonian,  200/. ; Aber- 
deen, 340/.;  Glasgow  and  South-Western 


Yorkshire,  2,000/.;  Bristol  and  Exeter,  650/.;  | ranenn  church  of  SS.  Marceliino  and  Pietro  Por,‘on  of  one  in  reply  to  “ II.  D.” 

Chester  and  Holyhead,  530/. ; South-Eastern,  is  composed  of  three  apartments,  lighted  and  speaking  of  unglazed  earthen 

3,540/. ; York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  420/. ; aired  by  the  same  luminera,  which  has  been  P'Pes>  condemns  them  all  as  porous,  and 
York  and  North  Midland,  600/. ; Lancaster  properly  cleared  and  restored.  The  paint- ' therefore  unfit  for  public  drainage,  as  being 
and  Carlisle,  9S0/. ; Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  ings  which  adorn  this  crypt  are  no^  vefy  liable  to  rot  from  the  incessant  saturation 
Lincolnshire,  990/. ; Great  Northern,  9,400/. ; j of  later  date  than  the  fourth  century.  In  one  of  sewage  matter.  But  unylazed  earthenware 
Birkenhead,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  June-  of  the  southern  ends  of  the  Cimitero  di  Pretes-  's  a very  wide  term!  And,  doubtless,  “ H.  D.” 

tato  were  discovered  two  sepulchral  cells,  W*B  compelled  to  admit,  that  even  were 
whose  paintings  represent  a very  fortuitous  1 he  t0  fir®  his  P’P®s  harder  than  he  at  present 

0_..  ov,.w.»,  | allegory  of  the  four  principal  sacraments  of , does,  and  to  neglect  salting  them,  even  his 

1,270/.;  Scottish  Central,  330/.  ; North  ! the  Christian  Church.  The  number  of  sepul-  Rlazed  tmpenshables  would  degenerate  into 

t^-1-  *’  ~ chral  stones,  mostly  sculptured  and  with  in-  1 ^perishable,  porous,  unglazed  class. 

scriptions,  found  during  this  season  amounts  1 Being  a manufacturer  myself  of  all  kinds  of 
to  nearly  two  hundred.  These,  as  well  as  four  eartks’  glazed  stoneware  included,  I have  no 
sarcophagi  found  in  the  same  crypt  of  the  ! intere8t  , in  sPeaking.  partially.  “ H.  D.” 
Cimitero  Sixtino,  have  been  brought  to  the  asserts  that  earthen  pipes  (t.  e.  unglazed  stone- 
Lateran  Palace,  where  Pius  IX.  intends  to  j ware)  vvlU  n6t  endure  the,  intensity  of  heat  in 
establish  a museum  of  Christian  antiquities  of  ^'ing  sufficient  thoroughly  to  vitrify  the  body 
the  earliest  date.  and  *use  it  into  a brittle  compact  mass,  im- 

Public  Granaries  in  Germany.- The  con-  P°™us  and  metal-like.  Now  in  this  he  is  quite 
struction  of  stores,  whence  corn  may  be  sold  I aUroa(i’  as  my  blue  sewer-pipes  are  fired  with 
to  the  workers  at  reduced  prices  in  times  0f  and  endure  the  same  heat,  salting  included,  as 
scarcity,  lias  been  mooted  with  some  energy,  of!  “7  stone  glazed  pipes  which  are  generally  as 
late,  in  Germany.  It  is  the  Steam-tuBaing  ! ful>7  fired  a,8  an7  S0<k1s  ln  th.e  k'nK.dom- 
Company  of  Frankfort  which  is  at  the  head  of  i Nextly,  he  sa)s,  stone  pipes  will  not  take 
the  undertaking,  and  the  extensive  locality  of  | 1 ?e  ^ a^e  kave  undergone  an  immense 

the  so-called  Mainlust  is  chosen  for  the  site  of  P’tch  ,of  fire- , ' er7  N°r  'vl11  my  un- 

tie building.  As  corn,  however,  is  subject  Klaze,i , P'pcs  fuse  on  their  surfaces,  and  turn 
both  to  internal  (physiological)  deterioration,  gradually  of  a deep  blue  shade  of  colour,  till 
and  the  ravages  of  several  species  of  insects,  I ^bey  are  fired  to  a certain  extreme  r itch,  salt- 
experiments  are  making  at  Augsburg  with  an  ' Klaz,e  heat'  as  burning  stoneware  and 
English  malt-drying  machine,  on  which  corn  earthenware  together  abundantly  proves.  And 

is  exposed  for  t'en  to  twelve  hours  to  a tem-  Because  the  metallic  particles  in  the 

peratnre  of  50  or  Co  deg.  Ream,  by  which  it  is  : *l?r  w‘11  ??  morf  /*»,  and  «»*  ‘he  •“rfaoes 

hoped  that  it  will  be  made  fit  for  ulterior  I "lth  th,e  blue  eolour  desired,  before  sailing- 

keepino-  heat,  than  H.  D.  s stoneware  pipes 

A Prize  founded  by  an  Art-Pupil. -A  young  g,aze  ,vilh  salt  before  the7  htire  atta™'d  ‘bat 

artist,  M.  Muller  Soehne,  who  went  to  Alex-  j “eat* 

andria  for  the  sake  of  study,  and  died  therp,  J Another  correspondent  says:  — Perfectly 
says  the  Cheltenham  Journal,  “ Mr.  Brunei  has  left  the  sum  of  10,000  francs  for  founding  i cylindrical  pipes  may  now  be  had  of  red  ware, 
approached  the  works  followed  by  a large  | an  annual  prize  of  architecture — not  to  be  compressed  by  steam  power,  nearly  an  inch 

number  of  sub -contractors  and  navvies.  , awarded,  however,  bat  for  study  and  work  ' thick,  and  burned  for  many  days.  They  are 

The  magistrates  met  this  body  and  read  the  made  abroad.  very  superior  to  the  common  red  ware,  which 

Riot  Act,  but  Mr.  Brunei  appeared  determined  \ Ulterior  Work  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris. — The  | are  only  a few  hours  in  the  fire.  They  will 

to  proceed.  On  being  warned  of  the  conse-  first  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral . also  bear  a much  greater  hydraulic  pressure 
quences,  however,  he  wavered,  and  the  men  of  Notre  Dame  comprised  the  following  cate-  than  glazed-ware  pipes,  which,  “ from  the 
halted.  The  Riot  Act  was  then  read  to  Mr.  gories  1.  The  flying  buttresses  of  the  choir,  greater  value  of  the  material  and  intensity  of 
M archant’s  men,  who  immediately  obeyed  the  [ and  the  flat  roofs  of  llie  side  aisles.  2.  The  fire,”  are  made  so  thin  and  brittle  that  they  are 
'ommand  to  disperse,  and  went  in  proper  principal  facade  and  the  towers.  3.  The  two  constantly  broken  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the 
5^gs  to  their  u^ual  employment  on  the  works.  ; figures  of  the  transepts  (south  and  north  portal),  earth  filled  in  upon  them,  as  may  be  seen  in 


British,  660/.  Of  the  Irish  lines  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  exhibited  an  increase 
of  320/. ; Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction, 
280/.;  Belfast  and  Ballymena,  240/.;  Mid- 
land Great  Western,  240/.  Strange 

doings  are  reported  to  have  been  taking 
place  of  late  near  Chipping  Campden.  There, 
it  is  said,  Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer  of 
the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton 
Company,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  500  nav- 
vies, stood  opposed  to  a strong  force  also 
assembled  at  the  Mickleton  tunnel  contract 
under  the  leadership  of  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Marchant,  the  one  party 
being  determined  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  plant  and  works  there,  and  the  other 
being  equally  determined  to  resist  and  to  re- 
tain possession.  Prior  to  the  anticipated  con- 
flict, two  of  the  local  magistrates  entered  into 
a negotiation  with  the  contending  parties,  or 
at  least  with  Mr.  Brunei,  to  suspend  hostilities 
till  the  arrival  of  the  “ Clerk  of  the  Peace,” 
who  obtained  a further  truce  till  an  array  of 
constables  could  be  collected  “ to  quell  any 
riot  that  might  ensue.”  Accordingly,  not  only 
a body  of  constables,  but  a strong  force  of 
armed  police  assembled  under  the  orders 
of  the  magistrates,  “ and  soon  afterwards, 


'hd  gathering  of  men  were  then  seen  to 
sion  from  anolker  quarter  to  take  posses- 
themUt  uP°.n  lke  Biot  Act  being  read  to 
l ft  ti’ ey  hesitated  to  advance,  and  eventually 
»sround-  In  a short  time  all  the  Com- 
tliat  if  n ^”®tired » hut  it  is  beyond  doubt 
much  fin  Magistrates  had  not  acted  with 
lost  Thls.s’  many  hves  would  have  been 
nresent  du*e^  constable  of  the  county  was 
great  allotni  the  Ja7-”— ,At  l™Bth  *e 
many  minds, lUEStlon'vb'ab  bas  agitated  so 
sion  into  so  carried  dread  and  apprehen- 
■y  homes,  is  settled.  Ihe 


and  especially  the  great  rosace  of  the  north,  various  parts  of  town,  the  pipes  being  con- 
4.  The  flying  buttresses  and  the  chapels  of  the  stantly  relaid.  Glazing  is  therefore  unnecessary, 
nave.  5.  The  vaults. — For  these,  a credit  of  and  it  is  prejudicial,  because  of  its  rendering 
two  millions  of  francs  had  been  voted  in  1S45. ; the  material  brittle,  and  occasioning  those  con- 
It  seems,  however,  that  only  a minor  part  of;  stant  fissures  in  pipes  which  make  impermea- 
these  renovations  has  been  hitherto  effected,  ( bility  mere  moonshine ; also  the  sockets  are 
and  a new  credit  of  six  millions  of  francs  is  too  smooth  to  admit  of  tight  joints;  indeed, 
now  demanded.  Objected  to  especially,  are  the  j the  latter  seems  of  so  little  importance,  that 
lowering  of  the  porch  by  the  digging  after  pipes  laid  in  the  city  of  Westminster  may  be 
thirteen  (imaginary)  steps — thus  arriving  sud-  j seen  by  wholesale  with  nothing  more  cementi- 
denly  on  Roman  foundations;  the  rebuilding  ; tious  than  loose  clay — the  contractors,  douht- 
of  the  south  portion  of  the  nave,  &c.  General  less,  finding  it  too  difficult  a job  to  pi-oceed 
assent,  on  the  other  side,  is  given  to  the  con- 1 with  them  in  any  other  way.  Fidelis. 
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SUGGESTED  RESTORATION  OF 

WALTHAM  ABBEY  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  steps  are  about 
to  be  taken  to  form  a committee  for  the 
restoration  of  this  interesting  building,  and 
we  cordially  wish  the  promoters  success. 
Among  the  many  remains  of  a magnifi- 
cent architecture  once  employed  to  mark 
the  temples  of  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  those  at  Waltham  Abbey  are  not  least 
in  beauty  and  interest.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  remember  a notice  we  gave  of  them  not 
long  ago.  The  monastery  of  Waltham  was 
founded  by  Harold  in  the  year  1062 ; and 
according  to  tradition  became  the  resting- 
place  of  the  body  of  that  unfortunate  monarch 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Of  this  once  extensive  monastery  little  else 
remains  except  the  church,  now  the  parish 
church  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  of  which  we 
give  a view  : and  this,  through  the  indiffer- 
ence of  past  generations,  is  in  a sad  state.  Ii 
bas  been  grievously  injured  and  disfigured. 
Old  windows  of  fine  proportions  and  consider- 
able beauty  have  been  stopped  up;  and 
modern  windows  which  would  disgrace  any 
private  house  have  been  put  in  to  supply  their 
place ; a flagrant  example  of  which  is  the  pre- 
sent east  window.  The  whole  building  is  de- 
faced by  plaster  and  whitewash,  by  which  the 
architecture  of  the  noble  arches  and  massive 
pillars  is  covered  over  and  hidden  from  view. 
Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  church 
is  the  parish  church;  that  its  main  walls  are 
■understood  to  be  good  and  strong,  capable  of 
lasting  yet  as  many  years  as  they  have  already 
stood  ; that  it  contains  fine  specimens  of  our 
most  ancient  architecture  ; that  in  spite  of  all 
the  injuries  it  has  suffered,  it  still  stands  out 
in  the  midst  of  its  desolation  a noble  ruin, 
telling  of  its  former  greatness,  and  as  it  were 
imploring  a little  aid ; when  all  this  is  con- 


sidered, surely  it  must  be  confessed  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  towards  its  restoration. 
If  the  parish  is  of  itself  unable  to  meet  the 
expense  of  such  restoration,  the  public 
should  give  their  aid  to  preserve  a public 
structure. 


MARYLEBONE  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR- 
SHIP. 

The  Marylebone  district  has  been  divided 
into  two,  and  new  surveyors  appointed.  Mr. 
White,  son  of  the  late  surveyor,  was  elected, 
without  opposition,  to  the  northern  division ; 
and  Mr.  Jennings,  by  64  votes,  to  the  southern. 
Mr.  Cantwell  had  33  votes,  and  Mr.  Little  25. 
The  other  candidates  were  Mr.  Eales,  Mr. 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Mozeley 
was  nominated  as  a candidate,  but  withdrew 
his  name  from  the  list. 


ENTRANCE  TO  ST.  PATRICK’S  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  DUNDALK. 

The  new  entrance  has  been  designed  to 
correspond  with  the  style  of  architecture  of  the 
church,  which  is  Gothic,  of  the  Perpendicular 
eriod.  It  has  a frontage  of  about  95  feet, 
’he  church,  which  is  erected  in  granite,  is  at  a 
distance  of  60  feet  in  the  rear.  At  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  new  front  is  an  open  porch,  about 
11  feet  by  6 feet,  having  octagonal  piers,  4 feet 
4 inches  wide,  at  each  side.  These  piers  have 
sunk  panels,  and  above  each  rises  an  octagonal 
turret,  with  panels,  having  a series  of  quatre- 
foils  sunk  in  them;  and  surmounted  by  a 
crocheted  pinnacle,  terminated  by  a cross. 
Around  the  caps  of  the  piers  ate  raised  letters, 
forming  the  sentences,  “Diligit  Dominus  poi  tas 
Zion  ;”  “ Aperite  mihi  portas  justitiae  ;” 

“ Ingressus  in  eas  confitebor  Domino  ;”  “ Hsec 
porta  Domini  justi  intrabunt  in  earn.”  A 


parapet  is  continued  over  the  arches  between  the* 
piers,  which  parapet  is  cut  through  ; and  in  the- 
centre  stand  upon  pedestals  the  figures  of  St.. 
Patrick  and  St.  Malachi,  the  patron  saint,  one 
over  each  entrance,  with  the  names  raised- 
upon  ribands  below  ; under  which  are  carved 
monograms  of  Christ’s  name,  encircled  with  a 
crown  of  thorns.  Over  the  inner  arches,  on 
back  elevation,  panels  with  mitres,  pectoral 
cross,  and  pastoral  staves,  carved  therein,  are 
recessed  in  the  stonework.  At  each  extremity 
and  adjoining  the  porches  is  an  office  for  the: 
accommodation  of  the  sexton  : between  the 
porches  are  five  open  arches,  9 feet  6 inches 
wide,  having  a cut  stone  base  supporting  a 
twisted  wrought-iron  railing,  and  having  a- 
cross  higher  than  the  rest  on  the  centre  bar. 
Rule  joint  gates,  of  the  same  pattern,  are  fixed- 
in  each  of  the  porches.  Circular  quatre-foile 
openings,  filled  with  plate  glass,  light  the  offices 
at  the  extremities.  The  entrance  is  built  of 
Scotch  freestone,  and  cost  about  900/.  Mr. 
Thomas  Turner,  of  Belfast,  was  the  architect  j 
and  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Kelly,  also  of 
Belfast,  the  contractors. 

Our  artist  has  introduced  a few  trees  in  the 
court  enclosed  by  the  gateway,  not  there  at 
present. 

The  scale  of  the  drawing  is  4 feet  to  an  ir^' 


Norfolk  and  Norwich  A' 
logical  Society. — The  quarterly.nee  inj? 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursd  n eex; 
before  last.  A number  of  ancient  , c.un°us 
articles  were  exhibited ; and  tlpp  i.<urraan’- 
Rev.  J.  Gunn,  addressed  theA  A 

communication  from  Mr.  J.  °n 

archaeological  remains  near  A.'  f xr  °n5 
by  Mr.  Harrod,  on  the  earth-;®0/  *0rvvlfh 
Castle,  were  then  read,  r 5°me  re,Mrks 
made  on  other  subjects. 
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CHANCELS  AND  SCREENS. 

It  will  doubtless  be  in  the  recollection  of 
your  readers  that  in  your  magazine  lor  March 
last,  Mr.  Pugin  wrote  to  decline  my  challenge 
to  discuss  the  point  1 had  raised,  that  screens 
and  mediaeval  arrangement  and  use  of  chancels 
were  all  of  comparatively  modern  origin, 
standing  in  direct  opposition  to  all  really 
ancient  Christian  churches,  alleging,  as  a 
reason  for  declining,  want  of  time,  and  adding 
that  his  forthcoming  work  on  screens  would 
contain  a refutation  of  my  views.  That  book 
I have  just  read,  and  if  there  had  been  a 
fraction  of  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the 
truth  being  on  my%  side,  Mr.  Pugin’s  work 
would  certainly  have  annihilated  every  shadow 
of  a leaning  to  his  side  of  the  question.  He 
begins  by  stating  that  this  subject  is  one  “of 
far  more  importance  than  the  generality  of  men 
may  be  willing  to  admit : it  involves  great 
principles  connected  with  discipline  and  even 
faith.”  So  far,  I cordially  agree  with  him,  but 
his  words  do  not  convey  in  language  half 
strong  enough  the  real  importance  and  signi- 
ficance of  this  great  question, — one,  too,  doubly 
interesting  to  an  architect,  since  it  not  only 
relates  to  his  faith,  but  to  his  practice  ; calling 
on  him  at  once  for  an  opinion  from  his  religious 
knowledge  and  his  antiquarian  lore. 

As  between  Protestant  and  Papist  the  case 
stands  thus;  the  former  say  that  Christianity 
is  a social  system,  that  its  members,  by  faith 
in  Christ,  are  restored  to  the  dignity  of  sons 
of  a Common  Father;  that  all  are,  therefore, 
brethren  in  Christ,  the  Church  being  the  com- 
mon meeting-house,  within  whose  walls  all 
worldly  distinctions  cease,  the  clergy  being 
merely  the  officers,  elected  and  set  apart  to 
preside,  and  read,  and  preach  to  the  rest,  that 
all  things  may  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

According  to  the  Protestant  view,  all 
material  sacrifices,  and  all  material  sacrificing 
priests,  were  abrogated  by  the  one  great 
sacrifice. 

Papists,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  a 
material  sacrifice  and  a sacerdotal  order  as 
distinct  from  the  people  as  the  ancient  Levites 
were,  are  constituent  elements  of  Christianity, 
and  that  consequently  churches  are  temples, 
containing  holy  places,  into  which  it  is  pro- 
fanation for  the  common  herd  to  enter,  and 
from  which,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  carefully 
secluded  by  impenetrable  screens. 

Here,  then,  are  two  great  systems,  both 
called  Christian,  but  standing  in  direct  op- 
position to  each  other,  and  each  calling  on 
architects  to  design  for  them  places  of  public 
worship  adapted  for  their  several  require- 
ments. 

If  uncontrolled  by  precedents,  every  archi- 
tect with  a grain  of  sense,  having  the  Pro- 
testant conditions  laid  before  him,  must  see 
that  an  open  hall  or  room  is  the  only  way  of 
meeting  such  a case.  On  the  contrary,  with 
the  Papal  requirement  staring  him  in  the  face, 
nothing,  it  is  evident  to  him,  could  be  more 
unsuitable  than  such  a hall.  To  the  Papal 
view,  therefore,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  show 
that  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  erect 
halls  for  churches;  and  it  is  almost  as  important 
to  the  Protestant  side,  to  be  able  to  justify 
their  notions  of  Christianity  as  a system,  by 
showing  how  the  ideas  entertained  of  that 
system,  by  its  first  professors,  influenced  them 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  churches. 

The  enduring  nature  of  life-long  habits  and 
opinions  in  religious  matters, are  too  well  known 
to  leave  room  fordoubt,that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, having,  previously  to  their  conversion,  no 
other  conception  of  religion  than  as  connected 
with  a visiblesacrificeand  priesthood,  officiating 
in  buildings  arranged  expressly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  such  views,  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  making  a total  change  in  the  ideal 
of  the  structures  for  their  new  religion,  unless 
this  new  system  had  imperatively  demanded 
this  complete  sacrifice  of  all  ancient  structural 
precedents. 

Mr.  Pugin  and  his  school  of  writers  are  too 
well  aware  of  the  sinking  hole  in  their  case, 
not  to  endeavour  to  tinker  it  up  at  every  op- 
portunity. The  word  ancient  is  a very  com- 
prehensive, pliant,  many-meaning  one,  con- 
veying no  meaning  by  itself, — always  a 
comparative  term,  requiring,  when  used,  the 


sentence,  “ in  relation  to  some  other  period,” 
to  be  understood.  The  ambiguity  of  the  ex- 
pression suits  those  who  write  to  conceal  the 
truth  : thus,  when  Papal  writers  dilate  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  churches,  they  mean  those 
which  are  very  modern  in  relation  to  the 
churches  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  : of 
these  they  fight  very  shy;  but  Mr.  Pugin, 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  in  his  recent 
work  on  screens,  has  absolutely  undertaken 
the  task  of  attempting  to  prove,  first,  that 
Christianity  utterly  repudiates  rooms  for 
churches ; and,  secondly,  that  the  primitive 
Christians  did  not  erect  rooms,  but  that  regu- 
lar Papal  screens  and  Papal  temple  arrange- 
ments are  really  ancient.  Knowing  the  dan- 
gerous ground  he  is  on,  he  treads  very  gingerly : 
you  can  see  at  every  step  he  is  afraid  of  being 
caught  trespassing  where  he  has  no  possible 
business:  the  consciousness  of  this  has  in- 
duced him  to  try  a little  sleight  of  hand  : thus, 
he  quotes  authors  who  speak  of  cancetli,  which 
were  mere  low  open  railings, and  translates  them 
to  say  screens,  which  are  totally  different  things, 
— the  one  being  used,  not  to  conceal  the  pre- 
sident from  the  people,  but  solely  to  prevent 
him  from  tumbling  oft'  his  platform  ; the  other 
employed  to  shut  out  the  profane  vulgar  from 
the  assumed  holy  place,  which  occupied,  in 
after  ages,  the  position  of  this  primitive  plat- 
form or  chancel.  But  Mr.  Pugin  is  not  satis- 
fied with  false  translation  of  the  Latin, — he 
tries  his  hand  at  Italian  with  equal  success, 
and  gravely  tells  us  that  “ balustrata  ” does 
not  mean  a balustrade, — that  is,  a low  rail,  hand 
high, — but  “ a screen  ;”  the  fact  being,  that 
the  thing  and  the  word  are  both  of  Italian 
origin  : they  introduced  this  peculiar  kind  of 
low  railing  and  invented  the  term  for  it,  which 
is  improperly  applied  in  any  other  sense. 

Mistranslations,  however,  are  not  enough 
for  Mr.  Pugin’s  purpose : he  must  find  a 
clincher  somewhere,  for  ever  to  destroy  “ the 
general  delusion  that  screens  formed  no  part 
of  the  fittings  of  a Roman  church.”  “As  an 
overwhelming  contradiction  to  this  often- 
repeated  error,”  he  adds,  “ I produce  a repre- 
sentation of  the  great  screen  in  old  St.  Peter’s, 
from  the  most  irrefragable  authority.”  “ The 
altar  stood  within  the  screen  : the  back  of  the 
altar  is  turned  towards  the  nave,  and  must 
have  effectually  concealed  the  celebrant  from 
the  people  : behind  all  this  is  seen  the  great 
apse,  with  the  cathedra  for  the  Pope.”  “ This 
is  the  most  important  authority  for  the  use  of 
screens  in  the  ancient  Roman  church  ; and  the 
dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  old  basilica  of  St. 
Peter  wa6  so  great,  that  it  would  naturally  be 
considered  as  the  type  for  other  churches  : 
moreover,  if  we  except  the  details  which  belong 
to  the  early  period  of  its  erection,  it  is  a per- 
fect type  of  a Pointed  screen.”  “The  tradi- 
tional arrangement  has  lasted  from  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  down  to  our 
time.” 

I will  not  insult  Mr.  Pugin,  by  imagining 
for  a moment  that  he  is  so  ignorant  of  his 
profession  as  not  to  know,  that  in  the  example 
he  has  adduced,  his  own  plan  and  view  show 
the  screen  to  be  an  addition  to  the  original 
structure ; while  the  style,  as  the  veriest  tyro 
must  see,  fixes  its  date  as  being  of  the  15th 
century;  that  is,  after  Pointed  architecture 
had  gone  out  of  fashion.  Mr.  Pugin  could 
scarcely  hope  to  escape  detection  in  this  act  of 
self-sacrificing  zeal : he  must  have  had  his  eye 
on  the  Romish  calendar,  and  certainly  deserves 
a niche  therein,  for  this  peculiarly  ingenious 
way  of  proving  Rome’s  beloved  screens  to  be 
ancient. 

But  Mr.  Pugin  has  yet  another  weapon  in 
reserve  : if  unable  to  convince  his  adversaries 
he  will  frighten  them  : thus,  at  page  3,  line  8, 
we  have  the  following  dreadful  hair-on-end 
threat : — “ If  any  man  says  he  loves  Pointed 
architecture  and  hates  screens,  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  denounce  him  as  a liar.”  It  is  to  be 
• hoped  the  council  of  the  Institute  will  forth- 
with have  these  words  printed  in  letters  one 
foot  high,  and  hung  up  in  the  library,  so  that 
no  unlucky  architect  in  future,  may  run  the 
risk  of  being  called  a liar  by  one  who  has  such 
a happy  way  of  showing  his  peculiar  love  of 
truth. 

There  are  few  facts  in  architectural  know- 


ledge more  capable  of  demonstration  than  the 
simple  one,  that  style  has  not  been  influenced 
by  creed,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  religious 
influence  being  wholly  confined  to  arrange- 
ment, Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  absurd 
than  Mr.  Pugin’s  constant  practice  of  desig- 
nating the  Roman  style  of  architecture  as 
“Pagan,”  and  assuming  the  appellation  of 
“ Christian  ” fpr  the  Gothic.  The  Italian 
Papists  to  a man  hate  the  Gothic,  and  the 
Pope,  in  his  recent  appeal  to  Italians  to  aid 
him  in  his  design  of  building  a church  for 
them  in  London,  promises  that  it  shall  be 
“like  the  ancient  Christian  temple,”  that  is, 
in  what  Mr.  Pugin  calls  the  Pagan  style. 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Pugin  mistranslates 
to  serve  his  purpose,  and  the  barefaced 
attempt  he  has  made  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
screens,  by  giving  representations  of  one 
erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  calling  it 
of  the  Constantine  age.  In  your  pages,  some 
months  since,  I exposed  the  falsehood  of 
which  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  guilty,  in  respect 
to  the  ancient  presidents’  seats;  and  now  we 
have  the  Pope  himself  committed  to  an  equally 
false  statement,  “ keeping  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear,”  but  never  intending  to  keep  it  in 
fact;  deluding  his  faithful  lieges  by  stating  in 
words,  that  the  new  London  Papal  church 
shall  be  “ like  an  ancient  Christian  one,”  when 
such  a resemblance  is  the  furthest  from 
his  thoughts, — when  in  fact  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  carry  on  the  Papal  system  in 
a structure  literally  following  such  a model, — 
a model  which  was  ever  a room  and  nothing 
else, — in  which  there  was  no  screen,  no  altar, 
nothing  but  a simple  platform  for  the  presi- 
dent’s seat,  and  a simple  wooden  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  people.  That  view  of  the  matter 
I am  ready  to  maintain,  single-handed,  if  need 
be,  against  the  world  : I affirm  that  every 
church  erected  before  the  fourth  century  bears 
me  out  in  this  statement ; and  if  any  one  can 
adduce  a single  ancient  example  in  Italy  con- 
taining anything  in  it  now  different  from  what 
I have  stated,  I will  undertake  to  prove  the 
cause  of  such  difference  to  be  a modern  addi- 
tion, as  palpable  and  unmistakeable  as  that  by 
which  Mr.  Pugin,  in  his  “ Work  on  Screens,” 
has  attempted  to  gull  the  public. 

Mr.  Pugin  lays  it  down  that  religious  wor- 
ship, according  to  his  view  of  it,  cannot  be 
properly  carried  on  in  rooms,  and  that  the 
early  Christians  did  not  worship  in  rooms  : 
the  latter  point  he  has  utterly  failed  in  attempt- 
ing to  prove,  every  single  existing  example 
being  dead  against  him  : all,  therefore,  that  he 
has  proved  by  the  terms  of  his  proposition  is, 
that  Popery  is  not  Christianity. 

John  Elliott. 


THE  BRITTON  CLUB  AT  NORBURY 
PARK. 

This  social  club,  first  brought  together  a few 
years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  complimentary 
dinner  given  to  Mr.  Britton,  at  Richmond, 
have  held  their  meetings  during  the  present, 
now  almost  past  season,  at  Mr.  W.  Cubitt’s, 
at  Mr.  L.  C.  Humfrey’s,  at  Mr.  Charles  Hill’s, 
at  Dr.  Conolly’s,  at  Mr.  Gould’s,  at  Mr. 
Tooke’s,  and  the  houses  of  other  members, 
and  have  had  amongst  their  visitors,  the  Chief 
Baron  (much  pleasanter  to  be  before  at  table 
than  on  the  bench),  Mr.  Warren,  Q.C.,  Dr. 
Croly,  Douglas  Jerrolu,  Mr.  W.  Dilke,  Mr. 
Thos.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Pownall,  and  Mr.  A.Poynter. 
Few  dinners,  in  this  season  of  good  dinners, 
have  been  more  pleasant.  Last  week  the  club 
met  at  Mr.  Grissell’s  residence,  Norbury 
park — Grissell,  as  Jerdan  writes, — 

“ Of  whom  all  men  speak  well. 

The  hospitable  owner  of  that  park. 

Of  which  Miss  Burney  had  so  much  to  tell. 
When  far  below  its  present  social  mark.” 

How  Hill  told  stories,  and  J.  B.  made  a 
good  speech  ; how  Tooke  knows  more  about 
the  last  century  than  anybody  else ; how  all 
gazed  wonderingly  on  the  splendid  views 
which  this  house  commands  ; and  how  Peter 
Cunningham  could’nt  come,  — it  would  be 
beyond  our  province  to  tell.  It  is  more  con- 
sistent with  that  province  to  say  that  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Barry,  jun.,  Mr.  Grissell  has  given 
architectural  character  to  the  house  exter- 
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nally,  and  much  increased  comfort  and  ele- 

gance  within  : greenhouses,  too,  have  been 
uilt  and  model  farms  constructed. 

Mickleham  Church  adjacent  has  much  to 
interest : part  of  it  is  Norman,  and  all  of  it 
curious.  The  estate  known  as  “ Denbies,”  hard 
by,  has  been  bought  by  Mr.  T.  Cubitt,  and 
was  visited  the  morning  after  the  meeting  at 
Norbury  by  Prince  Albert. 


CONTRACTORS,  SUB-CONTRACTORS, 
AND  HIRING  OF  WORKMEN. 

COLLINS  AND  BAKER  V.  FOX  AND  HENDERSON  AND 
ROBSON. 

This  action  at  the  Brompton  County  Court, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  appeared  in  The 
Builder,  and  which,  it  maybe  remembered, 
was  adjourned  for  the  men  to  sue  Mr.  Robson, 
the  sub-contractor  of  the  paint  work  to  the 
Glass  Palace,  came  on  for  hearing  on  Wednes- 
day in  last  week.  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hender- 
son were  subpoenaed,  but,  not  being  able 
to  attend,  were  represented  by  Mr.  Hall,  their 
cashier,  a gentleman  whose  name  should  have 
appeared  instead  of  Mr.  Cochrane’s,  in  our  last 
report,  the  reporter  being  misinformed.  The 
evidence  of  Collins  was  so  confused  and  con- 
tradictory to  what  Baker  said,  respecting  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  engaged,  and  in 
many  other  particulars,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Herring  (solicitor)  in  strong  terms  de- 
nounced the  manner  in  which  his  clients  had 
been  treated.  It  was  an  insult  to  summon 
them  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  it  was  well 
known  where  the  defendants’  office  was;  and 
an  annoyance  to  subpoena  them  from  their 
business.  He  contended  that  no  credence 
whatever  should  be  placed  in  the  evidence 
of  the  plaintiffs,  and  called  Mr.  Robson,  who 
said  that  he  never  stated  what  wages  were  to 
be  given  to  any  man,  for  batches  of  thirty  or 
more  would  come  and  ask  for  work,  represent- 
ing themselves  as  painters,  whereas  they  had 
in  many  instances  never  handled  a brush 
before.  He  therefore  left  it  to  his  foreman  to 
find  out  who  were  tradesmen,  and  report  such 
to  him,  and  they  were  paid  tradesmen’s 
wages.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  find, 
out  of  600  men,  who  were  tradesmen  or 
not.  lie  could  not  say  whether  the  plaintiffs 
were  tradesmen  or  not.  Mr.  Powell,  foreman 
to  Mr.  Robson,  said  he  had  been  instructed  to 
make  a return  of  any  man  worth  more  than 
four  shillings.  He  had  not  returned  the  plain- 
tiffs. Mr.  Doyle  corroborated  the  above.  His 
Honour  (Mr.  Amos)  said  there  was  a great 
discrepancy  in  the  plaintiffs’  evidence,  and 
Mr.  Robson’s  testimony  balanced  the  other 
evidence  : he  thought  they  were  hired  at  four 
shillings  per  day,  and  therefore  he  must  give 
a verdict  for  defendants,  with  costs. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Hastings. — A range  of  good  houses,  from 
the  design  of  Messrs.  Reeks  and  Humbert,  is 
being  erected  on  the  Crown  Estate  at  Hastings, 
and  will  add  much  to  the  improvement  of  the 
town. 

Ipswich. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
school-room  was  laid  at  Sproughton  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
The  building  will  be  32  feet  in  length  and 
19  feet  in  breadth.  There  will  be  a cottage 
residence  attached.  Mr.  Barnes  is  the  archi- 
tect employed.  The  funds  have  been  collected 
by  subscription,  due  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of 
the  rector,  Rev.  Mr.  Hasted. 

Lincoln. — The  state  of  St.  Peter-at- Arches, 
and  the  necessity  for  some  repairs  and  restora- 
tions have  been  energetically  pointed  out  by 
the  new  rector,  Rev.  T.  S.  Nelson,  in  a dis- 
course on  1 Chron.  xvi.  29— “Worship  the 
Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,” — in  which  he 
insisted  that  the  house  of  prayer,  the  building 
itself,  ought  to  be  beautiful,  and  hoped  that  he 
should  soon  see  this  fine  church  made  what  it 
ought  to  be  “ a glorious  sanctuary.”  The 
preacher  also  referred  to  the  state  of  the 
churchyard  as  a public  disgrace. 

Norik  Llkington. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church  in  this  village  was  laid  on  Monday 
week.  It  is  to  be  in  the  early  English  style,  and 


surmounted  with  a bell  turret.  The  chancel  is  to 
be  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a 
screen  of  Caen  stone.  The  pulpit  will  also  be 
of  Caen  stone.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  stone 
from  the  Willingham  quarries,  a gift  by  Mr. 
A.  Boucherett.  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  architect, 
furnished  the  design,  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  of 
Louth,  will  execute  the  works. 

Chester. — Building  operations  have  been 
commenced  at  the  Queen’s  park,  where  a 
suburban  district  of  villa  residences  has  been 
designed  and  laid  out  by  Mr.  Harrison,  archi- 
tect. Plans  and  specifications  are  also  in  pre- 
paration for  a suspension  bridge  by  Mr.  W. 
Low,  C.E.,  in  connection  with  the  other  im- 
provements. There  is  said  to  be  abundance  of 
good  spring  water  on  the  land,  and  river  water 
can  be  conveyed  to  the  park  under  the  Dee,  a 
tunnel  across  the  river  and  running  under  the 
meadows  being  already  made.  An  adjoining 
proprietor  has  offered  to  plant  the  whole  of  the 
meadows  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  first  villa  was  laid  on 
Monday'in  last  week. 

Doncaster. — The  foundation  stone  of  Christ 
Church  National  Schools  was  laid  on  Friday  in 
week  before  last  by  the  mayor.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Moffat,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Anelay. 

Sunderland. — The  works  of  the  south  en- 
trance to  the  docks  are  now  in  rapid  progress. 
A railway  has  been  laid  by  the  contractors, 
along  the  sea-beacli,  to  Ryhope  Cliffs,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  limestone  to  build 
the  piers,  and  ship-building  has  been  com- 
menced on  the  east  quay  of  the  dock,  a slip- 
way having  been  formed  by  the  dock  company 
for  the  use  of  builders. 

Glasgow. — The  foundation  tier  of  the  south 
abutment  of  Victoria-bridge  has  been  laid.  It 
consists  of  solid  masses  of  masonry  resting  on 
heavy  piles  driven  14  feet  into  the  ground,  the 
heads  10  feet  under  low-water  mark. 

Miscellaneous. — The  “Catholic  Apostolic 
Church”  in  Victoria-street,  Sheffield,  was  con- 
secrated on  Thursday  in  week  before  last. A 

newschool-roomat  Leonard  Stanley,  Stroud,  was 

opened  on  Tuesday  week. 'The  little  church 

ofLIandegai  is  being  enlarged.- The  Roman 

Catholic  Church  at  Southampton  has  been  re- 
built on  a larger  scale  than  before,  and  was 
lately  reopened. 


DIAGONAL  PAVING  FOR  STREETS. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  paper  at 
the  Institute,  since  printed  in  our  columns, 

Mr.  Mayhew  said  he  thought  the  question  of 
diagonal  paving  one  of  considerable  interest. 
On  inquiry  respecting  the  Oxford-street  paving, 
he  had  found  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  laying  the  stones  diagonally  was,  that  it 
was  supposed  to  diminish  the  noise,  and  to 
substitute  a more  continuous  roll  for  the 
jumping  sound  and  the  excessive  vibration 
which  arose  from  the  other  systems ; whilst, 
there  was  no  doubt,  it  gave  also  a firmer  foot- 
hold to  the  horses. 

Mr.  Tarring  explained  that  he  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  diagonal  mode  of  paving  for 
Oxford-street.  The  proposition  was  at  first 
laughed  at,  many  of  those  who  had  attended 
to  such  matters  for  years  arguing,  that  the 
horses  would  be  guided  by  it  across  the  street 
and  into  the  shop  windows.  He  was  at  length 
appointed  as  a member  of  a sub-committee  to 
consider  various  propositions,  and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  having  one  portion  of  the  experi- 
mental pavement  in  Oxford-street  laid  diago- 
nally. That  specimen  had  succeeded  so  well 
that  it  was  now  being  very  generally  adopted. 
The  next  specimen  to  that  in  Oxford-street 
was  one  in  Piccadilly.  His  reason  for  advo- 
cating the  system  referred  to  was,  that  the 
wheels  passed  over  it  considerably  easier,  and 
with  much  less  action,  because  before  they  had 
passed  over  one  stone  they  would  just  touch 
the  other. 

Mr.  R.  Bell,  with  reference  to  the  plan 
of  laying  paving  stones  diagonally,  pointed  out 
the  inconvenience  of  that  method  in  narrow 
streets,  and  streets  with  gradients,  or  not  being 
very  nearly  level.  It  bad  been  found  in  the 
City,  that  in  such  streets  the  cogs  of  the 


horses’  hoofs  did  not  hold  to  the  pavement,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  draw  a heavy  load  up 
such  an  ascent  as  London  Bridge.  It  had 
been  also  found  that  stones  of  about  four 
inches  wide  were  better  adapted  for  pavements 
than  those  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  inches  wide. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  stated,  in  reference  to  road 
materials,  that  he  had  lately  been  employed  to 
test  four  different  substances  ; namely,  Haytor, 
Aberdeen,  and  Guernsey  granite,  and  whin- 
stone  from  the  north  of  England.  These 
materials  had  been  subjected  to  continuous  fric- 
tion, by  sand  and  water ; and  by  comparing  the 
time  required  to  wear  away  a thickness  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  of  eaclj  material  (each  stone 
being  10  in.  long  by  4 in.  wide),  it  was  found 
that  the  softest  was  the  Haytor  granite,  the 
next  the  Aberdeen,  then  the  Guernsey,  and  the 
strongest  and  most  enduring  was  the  whin- 
stone  ; and  in  consequence  of  these  experi- 
ments, the  last-named  material  was  now  being 
used  for  the  paving  of  roads  in  London. 


ENGRAVINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS. 

PickersgilV  s Portrait  of  Peel. — Hering  and 
Remington  have  just  now  published  a mezzo- 
tinto  engraving,  by  Mr.  G.  Raphael  Ward, 
from  the  full-length  portrait  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  painted  by  Mr.  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  in 
1847.  Mr.  Pickersgill’8  portrait  is  admitted 
by  those  who  best  knew  the  statesman,  to  be 
the  best  likeness  of  him  that  was  made,  and 
Mr.  Ward  has  transferred  it  to  the  copper- 
plate with  much  success.  The  expression  of 
the  eyes,  the  form  of  the  head,  and  the  weak, 
uncertain  pose  of  the  figure,  are  admirably 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Mr.  Pickersgill  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  have  all  the  eminent 
men  of  his  time  for  sitters  : a collection  of  his 
portraits  hereafter  will  form  a historical  gal- 
lery of  extraordinary  interest. 

Barraud’s  Religious  Subjects. — The  extraor- 
dinary success  of  Mr.  Barraud’s  “ Chorister 
Boys”  has  led  to  the  publication  by  him  of  a 
pair  of  prints  of  the  ( same  class,  called  “ The 
First  Sacrament,”  and  “The  Last  Sacrament,” 
— Baptism,  and  the  Communion  on  the  Death- 
bed. These  are  engraved  by  Mr.  Simon,  and 
tell  a true  though  sorrowful  tale  : the  journey 
is  a short  one  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

Clock  Tower,  Norwich. — A lithograph  has 
been  made  of  the  clock  turret  recently  erected 
on  the  Guildhall,  Norwich.  It  has  been  put 
on  the  stone  by  the  architect  himself,  Mr. 
Kerr,  and  shows  that  he  can  draw  as  well  as 
write. 

Islington  Cattle  Market. — Mr.  Grantham  has 
issued  an  isometrical  view  of  the  Islington 
cattle-market,  meat-market,  and  lairs,  showing 
their  connection  with  the  “ Docks  and  Bir- 
mingham Junction  Railway.”  The  total  area 
is  shown  to  be  eighty-two  acres.  The  market 
! question  seems  to  be  as  far  from  a settlement 
as  ever. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

Town  doings,  says  the  New  York  Home 
Journal,  go  by  rages,  and  the  rage  just 
now  is  to  make  doors  bigger  and  windows 
longer.  “ Be  the  house  large  or  little, 
every  third  owner  in  Broadway  is  busy  at 
tearing  down  his  old  front  and  putting  up  a 
new  entrance  that  would  answer  for  a livery- 
stable.  If  a stranger  could  see  only  the  lower 
stories  of  New  York  houses,  he  would  think  it 
a grand  architectural  city ; but  if  he  chance  to 
run  his  eye  along  the  upper  stories  and  roofs, 
he  might  think  them  a jumble  of  experiments  at 
building,  such  as  would  be  seen  in  a country 
where  every  man  was  his  own  mason  and 
carpenter.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  rage  will  fly 
upwards  when  it  is  gone  over  the  street  floor. 

A New  York  telegraph  to  the  Boston 

papers  says,  that  a despatch  from  New  Orleans 
states  that  the  Europa’s  news,  which  was  sent 
from  this  city  over  O’Reilly’s  line,  at  twenty 
minutes  past  two,  p.m.,  reached  that  city  at 
two  o’clock  precisely, thus  beating  time  twenty 
minutes.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  fact  that 
although  the  same  news  passed  through  Boston 
from  Halifax,  the  New  Orleans  public  had  it 
two  hours  before  the  public  of  Boston,  and  the 
New  York  citizens  four.  The  trick  thus 
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played  the  Bostonians,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  one  not  by  him  of  the  scythe  and 
hour  glass,  but  by  the  accomplished ‘trickster 
of  the  winged  caduceus— the  wide-awake  deity 
of  commerce  himself— whose  message-deliver- 
ing accomplishments,  apart  from  his  patronage 
of  dishonest  trickery,  would  so  well  entitle  him 
to  reign,  with  his  winged  feet,  cap,  and  rod, 
over  the  telegraph  itself,  as  its  presiding  deity 
— in  America  all  the  more  especially  that  it 
would  thus  appear  that  not  even  his  objection- 
able titles  need  be  excepted. An  American 

paper  announces  a tree  box  or  guard  as  a new 
application  of  cast-iron  to  a useful  purpose 
as  well  as  an  ornamental  where  occasion  may 

require  it,  as  in  lawns  and  parks. The 

Boston  Traveller , in  sketching  the  Observatory 
at  Cambridge  in  that  vicinity,  says  the  main 
tower  is  built  of  brick,  on  a foundation  of 
granite,  laid  with  cement.  It  is  thirty-two  feet 
square  on  the  outside,  while  on  the  inside  the 
corners  are  gradually  brought  to  a circular 
form  for  the  better  support  of  the  dome,  forming 
a massive  arch.  This  dome,  covering  the  grand 
equatorial,  is  a hemisphere  of  thirty-two  feet 
interior  diameter,  formed  with  stout  ribs  of 
plank,  and  covered  externally  with  copper. 
.There  is  an  opening  five  feet  wide,  and  extend- 
ing a few  degrees  beyond  the  zenith,  which  is 
closed  by  means  of  weatherproof  shutters,  and 
worked  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  and  toothed 
wheels,  geared  to  a series  of  toothed  iron  plates, 
fastened  to  its  lower  section.  By  means  of 
this  the  whole  dome,  weighing  about  fourteen 
tons,  can  be  turned  through  a whole  revolu- 
tion, by  a single  person,  in  thirty-five  seconds. 
rrLo  “Grand  Refractor”  is  said  to  be  nearly 
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three  tons  in  weight,  yet  bymeans  of  wheels  and 
counterpoises  can  be  pointed  to  any  quarter 
of  the  heavens  by  the  finger  of  a child. 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  contrivances  con- 
nected with  the  Observatory  is  said  to  be  the 
“ observer’s  chair,”  by  means  of  which  the 
observer  can  transport  himself  to  any  part  of 

the  dome  without  moving  from  his  seat. 

The  United  States  official  charts  prepared  at 
the  National  Observatory,  by  the  way,  and 
published  by  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  Hydrography  at  Washington,  may 
be  had,  we  find,  in  London,  Parker,  of  West 
Strand,  having  been  appointed  agent  for  the 

sale  of  them. The  reason  why  the  American 

papers  are,  “ at  this  particular  season  of  the 
year,”  60  “ stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,”  is, 
as  a correspondent  interested  in  such  news 
informs  us,  “because  it  is  ‘cucumber  time,’  ” 
when  all  the  “ electro-biological  ” energy,  we 
presume,  is  concentrated  on  the  tough  “ di- 
gestion ” going  on  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  United  States  men  may  be  said,  pro 
If  tempore,  to  walk  about  with  their  heads  tucked 
:i under  their  waistbands,  or  into  the  pit  of  their 
jtstomachs,  as  did  the  saint  of  old  with  his’n 
iiinder  his  armpit. 


\iK night’ s Cyclopedia  of  London.  1851.  Charles 
Knight,  Fleet-street. 

'We  have  here  a digested  abridgment  of  the 
isix  large  volumes  of  Knight’s  “ London,” 
with  additions  and  corrections  to  the  present 
•year,  comprising  600  pages,  with  numerous 
Engravings,  and  forming  a massive  octavo 
(volume,  bound  and  lettered,  all  complete  for 
$r8. ! As  we  have  already  remarked,  such  a 
bhenomenon  of  unadulterated  cheapness  can 
ronly  be  possible  in  such  a case  as  the  present 
Ivhere  the  expense  has  already  been,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  borne  by  the  sale  of  a previous 
flmd  extended  edition  of  the  same  work. 

The  style  and  title  of  a cyclopaedia,  how- 
ver,  scarcely  do  sufficient  justice  to  either  the 
matter  or  the  manner  of  this  pleasant  and 
■aeadable — we  had  almost  said  discursive,  even 
uhough  condensed  and  digested— abridgment 
'■  f Knight’s  “ London.”  Moreover,  the  scheme 
! not  indicial.  The  more  natural  arrange- 
ment is  that  of  parks,  gardens,  palaces, 
uhurches,  theatres,  streets,  and  public  offices. 
Inhibitions,  and  so  on,  in  relative  and  proper 
iDnnection.  We  have  an  elaborate  account  of 
hihe  Tower  of  London,  which  we  lately 
v visited  ” ourselves  in  a leading  article. 


Westminster  Abbey,  of  course,  with  its  no  less 
interesting  memorials  of  the  past,  shares  an 
equally  prominent  place  in  its  pages.  Old 
and  New  St.  Paul’s;  Guildhall,  and  Mansion- 
House;  the  British  Museum,  and  Exhibitions 
of  Art;  in  short,  everything  of  interest 
meets  with  its  due  share  of  attention,  and 
all  are  profusely  illustrated.  Not  the  least 
pleasant  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  parks  and  gardens.  A description 
of  Kew  and  its  natural  and  artificial  beauties 
is  the  next  best  substitute  we  know  of  to  a 
ramble  amongst  its  palmy  and  other  tropical 
wonders,  and  enhances  one’s  desire  to  have,  a 
little  nearer  us,  not  exactly  a repetition  of 
what  in  it  we  have  already,  an  artificial  tropic 
in  all  its  steaming  heat  and  moisture,  but  a 
substitute  for  a moderate  and  healthful  English 
spring  time  of  perpetual  verdure  and  ever- 
varying  bloom.  And  such  an  opportunity  as 
we  now  have,  in  the  expanse  of  covered  park, 
as  we  may  merely  call  it,  at  Kensington,  no 
one  ever  dreamt  of  this  time  two  years.  The 
suggestion  at  once,  it  seems  to  us,  removes  all 
reasonable  objection  to  the  existence  of  the 
palace  of  glass  in  the  public  park  : it  thereby 
becomes  but  part  and  portion  of  the  park 
itself  for  the  people’s  healthful  recreation — 
their  winter  park — their  Hyde  Park  of  the 
rainy  reason,  and  even  of  the  scorching  sum- 
mer heat.  We  did  most  grudgingly  allow  of 
an  infringement  on  the  people’s  privileges  in 
the  shape  of  building  in  the  park  : and  the 
quiet  hope  of  its  being  converted  into  an  in- 
crease of  privileges  in  place  of  an  infringement 
alone  reconciled  us  so  far  to  it  from  the  out- 
set. We  cannot  now,  therefore,  allow  of  this 
compensatory  hope  being  swept  away  with  the 
expiry  of  the  temporary  purpose  of  the  erec- 
tion. As  for  those  who  object  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  palace  of  glass  as  a winter  garden, 
it  is  an  instructive  fact  that  they  are  those 
chiefly  who  from  the  first  protested  against  its 
erection  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
constitute  a breach  of  the  people’s  privilege  : 
yet  now  that  it  is  designed  to  enhance  that 
privilege  as  a compensation  for  its  infringe- 
ment, is  it  really  so  consistent  as  it  appears 
to  persist  in  such  a protest?  Is  it  not  rather 
obvious  that  the  public  interest  has  never 
been  the  chief  consideration  even  from  the 
outset  ? 

Though,  as  we  have  said,  the  palace  of 
glass  ought  to  be  a mere  protection  from  the 
incidental  evils  attributable  to  our  variable 
climate,  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  orna- 
mental vegetation  natural  to  that  climate  itself, 
but  also  protected  from  its  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  we  wish  many  of  our  readers  would 
just  refresh  their  memories,  and  increase  their 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  such  a covered 
garden,  by  either  a visit  to  Kew,  or,  next  best, 
by  a perusal  of  Mr.  Knight’s  pictorial  descrip- 
tion of  it,  and  of  Chiswick,  and  our  other  gar- 
dens, and  our  parks.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
from  these  pages,  that  we  have  all,  in  kind  at 
least,  if  not  in  locality,  that  mortal  can  desire 
in  these  respects,  with  this  great  exception — a 
protected  metropolitan  park — a covered  Eng- 
lish garden. 


form  of  oxide  as  a substitute  for  white  lead 
and  in  tile  metallic  form  as  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  bronze,  capable  of  bringing  the 
hnest  works  in  sculpture  within  the  reach  of 
very  moderate  incomes.  Some  of  these 
various  uses  exhibited  by  this  commercial 
association  may  be  seen  in  the  Belgian, 
Trench,  and  English  departments  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition.  The  great  scale  on 
which  sculptures,  pedestals  and  all,  can  be 
rendered  in  zinc  may  be  seen  from  their  large 
statue  of  the  Queen  in  the  foreign  nave,  as 
well  as  from  Kiss’s  splendid  work  the 
Amazon,  and  others  near  it.  It  is  in  building 
works  and  architectural  details  and  orna- 
ments, however,  that  the  Belgian  zinc  is 
chiefly  employed  as  yet  in  this  country,  and 
for  these  it  is  well  adapted  from  its  freedom 
from  sulphur — an  abiding  mischief  in  the  zinc 
from  some  of  our  own  mines. 


iMiarfUanra. 


Vieille  Montague  Zinc.* 

We  have  always  had  a good  opinion  of  the 
zinc  from  those  extensive  mines — the  Alten- 
bnrg — Old  Mountain — or  Vieille  Montagne 
Mines,  near  Liege.  These  mines  have  been 
long  celebrated,  and,  indeed,  were  originally 
ancient  workings  for  spelter  even  while  the 
useful  metal  zinc  was  a mystery  known  only  to 
the  alchemists.  Worked  and  un  worked,  they  are 
said  to  be  about  17,000  English  acres  in  extent. 
The  company  is  one  of  those  societes  anonymes 
which  we  so  much  require  in  this  country. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  been  itself  established 
here,  however,  for  some  years,  with  numerous 
agencies  in  all  the  chief  provincial  towns.  To 
its  enterprise  chiefly,  we  believe,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted various  extensions  of  the  use  of  zinc, 
as  a cheap  and  durable  substitute  for  copper 
sheathing  for  ships  for  instance,  as  well  as  for 
roofing  to  buildings,  and  more  recently  in  the 


Zinc  from  the  Mines,  Founderies,  and  Works  ot  the 
Vieille  Montagne  Company,  situated  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, applicable  for  all  'building  pnrp03es,  and  with  a 
general  description  of  its  uses.  Schmoll,  Mauchester- 
buildings,  Westminster. 


Church  Tiles. — With  reference  to  a letter 
from  Mr.  Minton,  that  appeared  in  your  pages, 
in  which  he  refers  to  some  remarks  of  mine 
on  the  expensiveness  of  his  encaustic  tiles,  I 
stated  in  the  article  to  which  he  alludes,  that 
the  cost  of  the  plain  black  or  red  tiles  was 
Is.  4d.  per  foot;  and  I further  expressed  my 
opinion  that  this  was  a very  heavy  charge  for 
so  simple  an  article,  because  any  tile-maker 
could  make  tiles  for  sixpence.  Mr.  Minton 
says  that  the  price  of  his  tiles  is  not  Is.  4d., 
but  Is.  per  square  foot;  and  that  I must  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  manufacture  to 
imagine  that  they  could  be  made  for  less. 
In  justification  of  my  original  statement,  I 
have  to  say  that  I obtained  the  prices  of  Mr. 
Minton’s  various  tiles  from  his  own  establish- 
ment at  Blackfriars ; and,  by  the  notes  which 
I made  at  the  time,  I find  that  I correctly 
asserted  the  price  per  foot  to  be  Is.  4d.,  and 
not  Is.  Still  I should  consider  myself  mis- 
taken (though,  having  gone  to  Blackfriars  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  tiles  for  the  church 
to  which  I was  attached,  this  is  not  very  likely), 
if  I did  not  find  my  assertion  corroborated  by 
a writer  in  the  Ecclesiologist  for  Oct.  1848.  I 
transcribe  his  words  “ We  may  divide  all  tiles 
into  four  classes :—l.  Plain  black;  2.  Plain  red; 
3.  Plain  white;  4.  Flowered  and  patterned. 
The  three  former  kinds  are  6 inches  square, 
and  4rl.  a-piece,  or  Is.  4d.  the  square  foot. 
There  is,  also,  a smaller  sort  of  red  and  black 
at  the  same  price  the  square  foot;  and  an 
inferior  and  thinner  kind,  which  costs  Is. 
These  prices  we  consider  extravagant.”  The 
following  passage  is  also  to  the  point : “ We 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  two  great  tile 
manufacturers  [t.  <?.,  Messrs.  Minton  and 
Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I believe, 
has  given  up  the  manufacture]  to  the  extrava- 
gant price  of  their  plain  tiles.  The  usual  cost 
is,  when  6 inches  square,  1 1.  13s.  4d.  per  hun- 
dred,” or  Is.  4d.  per  square  foot;  “whereas 
tiles,  certainly  by  no  means  so  good,  but  still 
passable,  are  procurable  at  7s.  6d.  per  hun- 
dred,” or  4d.  per  square  foot.  Mr.  Minton’s 
certainly  are  very  beautiful  tiles,  especially  the 
coloured  tiles.  No  other  manufacturer  has 
equalled  his  blues.  Still  he  charges  too  much 
for  them  ; and  the  above  extracts  will  show  that 
I am  not  singular  in  this  opinion.  As  Mr. 
Minton’s  remarks  appeared  in  your  valuable 
columns,  I trust  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
insert  this  rejoinder. — The  Writer  of  the 
Article  in  “ Felix  Farley.” 

School  Tablets.  — A series  of  large 
tablets  of  specific  gravities,  temperatures,  and 
thermometric  diagrams,  arranged  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished.* They  appear  to  be  useful  and  prac- 
tically instructive  tablets,  well  adapted  for 
general  view,  as  in  national  and  other  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  the  sheet  of  specific  gravities, 
the  absolute  weight,  both  approximative  and 
exact,  of  the  standards  of  comparison — water 
and  air, — and  the  rules  for  reducing  such  tables 
to  common  terms,  are  all  given.  The  third  in 
the  series  contains  diagrams  of  both  Fahren- 
heit’s and  the  centigrade  thermometer. 


Groombridge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster-row;  and  at 
the  depositories  of  the  principal  Educational  Societies. 
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St.  Mary’s  Tower,  Lichfield -Com- ' 
petition. — -I  hope  you  will  notice  the  doings 
of  a committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  re- 
storation of  St.  Mary’s  Tower,  Lichfield,  which 
is  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
late  vicar  (the  Rev.  H.  G.  Lonsdale).  Seven 
architects  were  invited  to  send  designs  for  a 
tower  restoration  : three  withdrew  from  the 
contest.  The  committee  met  by  special  notice 
“to  decide  on  a plan,”  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Johnson  was  selected.  One  of  the  designs  , 
had  a spire,  contrary  to  instructions  fur- 
nished by  the  secretary,  and  was  rejected  very  | 
properly  at  this  meeting ; but  an  amateur 
architect,  one  of  the  committee,  stuck  to  the 
spire,  and  from  a small  beginning  (himself  and 
another),  after  repeated  adjournments,  he  con- 
trived to  make  eight  of  the  committee  traitors 
to  their  former  opinions,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  gaining  a majority  of  one  in  a committee  ol 
twenty.  This  majority  have  usurped  a power 
which  was  never  intended  byr  the  parishioners, 
and,  if  I mistake  not,  their  doings  will  very 
soon  he  undone. — Fairflay. 

New  Economy  in  Steam.— Patents  have 
lately  been  taken  out  in  nearly  all  the  large 
states  of  Europe  for  a discovery  which,  if  it 
realises  only  one-fourth  of  what  the  inventor 
promises,  will  cause  a total  revolution  in  the 
application  of  steam.  The  patentee,  who  is  an 
American  engineer  of  great  celebrity,  professes 
to  have  perfected  an  engine  by  which  the 
steam,  instead  of  passing  off  in  a half-con- 
sumed state,  deposits  its  caloric  and  recovers 
new  power,  thus  effecting  an  economy  of  90 
per  cent.  The  idea  on  which  the  invention  is 
founded  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  respirator  worn  over  the  mouth,  and  in 
which  the  caloric  of  the  breath  is  arrested  by 
metallic  meshes,  and  warms  the  cold  air  taken 
into  the  lungs. — Galignani’s  Messenger. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  Arch- 
aeological Society. — The  annual  excursion 
of  this  Society  was  made  on  Saturday  week, 
when  the  members  visited  Shrewsbury  by  rail. 
The  castle,  the  abbey  and  other  churches,  King 
Edward  the  Sixth’s  Free  Grammar  School,  the 
celebrated  quarry.  Lord  Hill’s  column,  &c., 
were  successively  visited. 

Poisoning  by  Lead  Cisterns.  — The 
Liverpool  Standard  says  that  “ A very  melan- 
choly case  of  death,  after  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness, caused  by  drinking  water  kept  in  a lead' 
cistern,  has  just  occurred  at  Egremont.  In 
this  case  the  cause  of  illness  was  not  even  sus- 
pected until  it  was  too  late  to  apply  a remedy. 
The  water  was  then  analyzed,  and  found  to  be 
strongly  impregnated  with  poison  from  the 
cistern.”  The  danger  arising  from  certain 
qualities  of  water  imbibing  lead  from  cisterns 
we  some  time  ago  pointed  out.  It  has  been  long 
held  by  the  best  chemists  and  toxicologists 
that  the  softer  and  more  chemically  pure  the 
water,  the  greater  the  risk ; but  we  do  not  well 
know  what  to  say  to  recent  allegations  that  the 
very  contrary  is  the  case, — that  hard  water 
has  been  found,  at  least,  to  act  on  lead  more 
rapidly  than  soft.  This  is  a question  of  far  too 
serious  import  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  so  . 
contradictory  a position,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
examined  and  decided  one  way  or  the  other 
the  better.  It  is  very  strange,  when  a purpose 
is  to  be  served  by  a peculiar  line  of  evidence, 
how  readily  it  is  got,  whichever  side  it  lean  to. 
Here,  however,  the  only  excusable  side  to  lean 
to  is  that  of  humanity. 

Opening  up  of  St.  Paul’s,  Eastward. 
— At  a recent  meeting  of  common  council,  a 
report  of  the  City  Lands  Committee,  “ for 
authority  to  confer  with  her  Majesty’s  Post- 
master General  and  the  Improvement  Com- 
mittee, in  relation  to  the  vacant  ground  at  the 
west  end  of  Cheapside,”  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  final  result  of  keeping  this  piece  of  ground 
vacant  will  be  the  entire  removal  of  the  pile 
of  buildings  between  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Post- 
office  ; and  this  the  more  so  as  two-thirds  of 
the  ground  belong  to  the  Post-office.  Mr.  R. 
L.  Jones  stated,  in  the  council,  that  he  knew 
the  Government  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
effect  very  important  improvements  in  that 
neighbourhood ; and  every  day  renders  the 
need  of  improvement  more  and  more  urgent 
in  this  abnormal  throat  of  the  metropolis. 


TENDERS 

For  twenty-one  houses,  being  the  first  contract  for 
seventy-one  houses  proposed  to  be  built  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Nottingham.  Mr.  T.  C.  Dine,  architect. 


Lnnu  

Ashton  

Leviok  and  Co 

W.  Dennett  

Messrs.  Dawsons. 

Baker 

Spun-  and  Co 

C.  C.  and  A.  Dennett  . 

Powis 

Whitworth  

Neale  und  Wilson  

Ferguson  

Bradbury  aud  Co 

Smith  

Garland  and  Holland.. 


Estimate  per 
louse  for  thirty- 
four  additional 
housesofasimilar 
description. 


3,192  0 0 
2,751  0 0 
2,615  0 0 
2,583  0 0 
2,509  10  0 
2,490  0 0 
2,451  16  0 
2,373  10  0 
2,310  0 0 
2,289  0 0 
2,289  0 0 
2,235  10  0 
2,052  16  0 
2,020  14  O' 
1,958  5 0 


119  10  0 
119  0 0 
116  15  0 
113  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Three  Years’  Subscriber”  (we  do  not  think  it  " usual 
for  architects  to  call  upon  the  clerics  to  make  up  for  holi- 
days after  the  term  of  their  articles  has  expired”), 
“ Anxious  ” (must  not  trust  to  such  promises.  Knowledge 
of  a profession  is  not  to  be  obtained  so  easily),  “ G.  R.” 
(thanks  for  the  offer : we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him 
on  his  return),  “ A.  11.”  (no),  “ Royal  Academy,"  “ J . C.” 
(the  advertisement  appeared),  " J.  Jl.,”  “ T.  L.”  (in  type), 
" A Builder’s  Foreman,”  “ G.  G.  S.”  (shall  apnenr),  “ W. 
J.”  (too  late  for  this  week),  “ J.  H.,"  11  Fidelia"  (corre- 
spondents who  desire  attention,  should  forward  their 
names),  "J.  G.”  (Gothic  niches  are  rectilineal),  “ E.  S.," 
“A.  G.,”  "W.  E.  M."  (we  are  unable  to  recommend  a 
wash  for  the  purpose),  “ N.  G.,”  “ J.  D.,”  “ G.  W.  B ” 
“P.P.,”  " W.  R.,”  “J.  W.  C.”  (whatever  is  submitted 
will  have  attention),  “ J.  G.  W.”  (declined  with  thanks), 
“ E.  E.,”  “ Novel  Invention,”  “ Mr.  P.”  (the  letter  having 
previously-  appeured  elsewhere,  was  ineligible),  " J.  W.,” 
"Mess-Master,”  “J.  B.  C.”  (the  subject  has  been  often 
treated  of  in  our  pages),  “ Non  Nobis,”  “Rev.  G.  J.  H.," 
“A  Fellow  of  Trin.,”  “T.  J.” 


TO . 

WANTED,  a PARTY  with  CAPITAL  to 

join  a.  Practical  Engineer,  possessing  spacious  premises, 
steam-engine  plan  . and  some  connection  for  making  printing- 
machines  with  all  modem  improvements.  Any  one  desirous  to 
embark  in  business,  will  find  this  a good  {opportunity,  as  the 
ndvantoircs  ure  mauy.-For  particulars,  addre-s,  prepaid,  B.,  Mr. 
Reeves's',  Bookseller,  7,  Bridge-court,  Westminstcr-bridge. 


■fl.BVBRTZGBMSJJTS. 

The  new  society  of  painters  in 

WATER  COLOURS  will  shortly  CLOSE.— The  SEVEN- 
TEENTH ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  this  Society  is  now 
OPEN  at  their  Gallery.  Vi,  Pall-mall,  near  St.  James’s  Palace, 

from  Niue  o’clock  till  dusk.— Admission,  Is. 

JAMES  F A I1EY,  Secretary. 


RO  Y A L ACADE M Y of  A R T S, 

TRAFALGAR- SQUARE. -The  EXHIBITION  of  the 
ROYAL  ACADEMY  is  NOW  OPEN. -Admission  (from  Eight 
o’Clook  till  Severn,  One  Shilling.  Catalogue  One  Shilling. 

J.  P.  KNIGHT,  R..\..Sea. 


SOLOMON’S  TEMPLE.— DIORAMA  of 

the  HOLY  LAND,  EGYPTIAN  HALL.— In  this  great 
sacred  diorama  is  presented  a most  interesting  v.ew  of  the  interior 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  painted  from  a drawing  m ide  by  Mr.  Bonomi  in  1833, 
an  1 the  only  drawing  of  it  th  it  has  ever  been  made.  The  diorama 
fully  illustrates  the  peculiar  architecture  of  Jerusalem.— Admis- 
sion Is. ; pit  is  6d. ; stalls  2s.  6d.  Daily  at  Three  and  Eight 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 


/^OLOSSEUM. — Change  of  Panoramas. — 

The  original  and  extraordimrv  PANORAMA  of  LONDON, 
painted  by  Mr.  Parris,  will  he  EXHIBITED  with  the  other  splen- 
did features  of  this  Establishment,  entirely  re-ombellishcd.  daily 
from  half-post  Ten  till  Five.  The  grand  P.vNOlt  AM  A of  PARIS 
by  NIGHT,  by  Danson  and  Sou,  from  Seven  till  half-past  Ten 
The  most  admired  musio  from  Two  till  Five,  and  during  the 
eve  >ing,  when  the  conservatories,  s iloong,  4c. , are  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. Admission,  day  or  e'  enine,  2s.  ; children  and  schools 
half-price.  CYCLORAMA,  Albany-street,  admission  Is.  A grand 
moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon  and  the  Earthquake  in  1755  is  ex- 
hibited daily  at  One  and  Three,  and  in  the  evening  at  half-past 
Seven  and  Nine  o’clock,  Uustrated  by  appropriate  music  on  the 
new  grand  Apollonicon.  Children  anil  schools  half-price. 


rl’,HE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  of  the  SUN. 

A ROYAL  1’OLYTECnNIC  INSTITUTION.— A POPULAR 
LECTURE  on  this  subject,  ILLUSTRATED  by  a series  of 
interesting  DIAGRAMS,  is  giveu  by  Dr.  Baehhoffner,  daily  at 
Three,  and1  evory  evening  at  Nine  o'clock,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES.  EXHIBITIONS.  &o. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  and  the 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— All  the  most 
interesting  depo  its  at  the  Great  Exhibition  will,  in  turn,  be 
lectured  on  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution.— The  present 
lectures  are  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Minerals  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, including  the  Precious  Gems,  Crystallisations,  4c., 
by  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq.— Popular  Lecture  by  Dr.  llachhofTner  on 
the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.— The  Rotation  of  the  Earth,  ex- 
hibited by  Foucault's  experiments.—' The  great  economy  of  Cook- 
ing be  Gas  explained.  A Lecture  on  the  History  of  the  Harp,  by 
Frederick  Oha'terton.  Esq.,  with  Vocal  Illustrations— Two  Series 
of  splendid  Dissolving  Views— Diver  and  Diving  Bell,  &o.,  4c. 
—Admission,  Is  ; Schools  Half-price.  Op  n daily  from  liall-past 
ten  till  five,  and  every  evening  from  seven  till  half-past  ten. 


jOOMPETI 

-Mr.  THOl 


_ ARCHITECTS. 

FITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

..  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of  “ The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  4c.,'’nud  of London  ns  it  is,” 
offers  Ins  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views.  Interiors,  4c.  From  the  tong  experience  he  has  had  in 
sucli  subjects,  be  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  nnd  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS.  24.  Allmay-street,  Regent's-park, 


VflUANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  an 

11  experienced  DRAWING  CLERK,— Particulars,  stating 
reference  and  terms,  are  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  KIMPTON’S 
Library,  No.  68,  Great  Russell -street.  Bloomsbury-squnre. 

WANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  London,  a 

w ¥ good  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN : one  who 

understands  the  finishing  of  drawings,  aud  getting  up  practically 
iothic  and  other  details.— Apply  by  letter,  to  A.  X.,  Office  of”  The 
Builder,”  1,  YorlGstreet,  Govent  Garden. 

VMf  ANTED,  at  a Steam  Marble  and  Stone 

¥ J Works  in  Yorkshire,  a good  MARBLE  MASON,  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  general  management : a'so  one  or  two  good 
L1HIMN E Y -PIECE  HANDS.— Apply  by  letter,  addressed  S.  E., 
Jirculatiug  Library,  13,  Dean-street.  We  tmiustcr,  London.  None 
>ut  steady  aud  respectable  men  need  apply. 

CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

\l/r ANTED,  in  the  Country,  a Young  Man 

T T qualified  to  take  the  situation  of  CLERK  of  the  W« >RKS 
;o  a church.  He  must  be  conversant  with  Gothic  details,  and  will 
jo  required  to  assist  occasionally  in  getting  out  some  of  the  work- 
ng  drawings  at  the  office  of  the  Architect.  A young  man  desirous 
of  improvement  will  find  this  on  advantageous  opportunity.  A 
moderate  salary  will  be  given.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  NI  ELD,  Archi- 
tectural and  General  Bookseller,  46,  Burlington-arcade,  Piccadilly, 
If  personally,  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  Morning,  between  Ten.  and- 
Twelve  o’clock. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  a 

J 1 SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  either 
in  town  or  country.  Respectable  reference  from  his  last  situation. 
—Direct,  H.  J.  60,  Miltou-street,  Dorset-square,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 
^A^ANTED,  by  a practical  Carpenter  and 
H Joiner,  a SITUATION  as  OUTDOOR  FOREMAN, 
having  held  the  same  situation  fourteen  years.  Good  references 
can  be  given.— Address  H.  W.,  104,  York-read,  Lambeth- 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

AATANTS  an  engagement  as  FOREMAN, 

VV  a respectable  Young  Man.  of  great  experience  iu  the 

general  line  of  House  Paiuting  and  Decorating ; lie  has  alscr  a 
knowledge  of  Building,  Copy  Drawing,  &o.  4c. — AddrefB  P.  R.  B., 
;6,  Old  Compton-streot,  Soho,  London. 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

W'ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  by  an 

f ? ASSISTANT  ENGINEER  and  ARCHITECT,  who  is  a 
good  draughtsman  for  fair  and  detail  drawings,  and  a practical 
niau,  having  been  engaged  for  several  years  both  in  and  out  of 
the  office.  lie  is  exceedingly  industrious,  and  willing  to  make  him- 
self generally  useful  cither  iu  England  or  abroad.  Only  a mode- 
rate salary  required  Satisfactory  testimonials — Address  8.  W.  S., 
Office  of  •’  The  Builder,”  1,  York-strect.  Covent-garden. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A\7'ANTED,  a SITUATION,  either  as 

fl  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLIYERS  or  PLASTERERS, 
or  to  SUPERINTEND  BUILDINGS.  The  Advertiser,  a 
thorough  practical  man  of  great  experience,  is  als9  conversant 
with  measuring  artificers’  work,  taking  out  quantities,  and  pre* 
pariug  builders’  accounts,,  and  can  be  highly  reoommended  by 
builders  of  respectability,  with  whom  ho  lia.  filled  the  respective- 
offices,  nnd  at  various  turns  works  of  magnitude.  Age,  thirty 
years.— Addr  -s  A.  Z„  care  of  Mi-.  John  Holloway,  Builder,  4c., 
Christchurch,  Hants. 

AS  GRAIN KR,  WRITER,  & PAINTER. 

IM.  —A  Young  Man  wishes,  to  obtain  n SITUATION'  in  the 
above  line.  Can  undertake  other  branches  of  ornamental  work  if 
required.— Apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  tj  M,  G.,  180,  Totteuham- 
court-road,  London. 

To  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

4 CLERK  of  WORKS  of  good  experience, 

./A  is.ipcn  to  an -ENGAGEMENT  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
or  abroad  ; speaks  French  and  German  fluently.  Satisfactory  re- 
ferences of  ability  and  integrity.— Address.  B.  B„  care  of  M. 
DELAMAKE,  Esq.,  85,  Great  SurFollc-s'reet,  Borough,  London. 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  that  has  finished  his 

L 4 apprenticeship  in  the  country,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
SITUATION  iu  afirro  in  London  fort  wo  years  as  nn  IMPROVER. 
Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  improvement. —For  further  par- 
ticulars apply.- to  Mr.  W-M.  GLOVER.  New-srreet.  Basingstoke. 

TO  BUILDERS  OR  CABINET  MAKERS. 

4 Y’OUNG  MAN,  age  28,  is  desirous  of 

ITL  meeting  with  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERIC  ; he  can  give 
iong  references  for  competency  nnd  respectability  iu  either  of  the 
above  trades.— Address,  A.  3,  Lower  Oxford-street,  back  of 

London  Hospital,  Mile-end-road. 

A PRACTICAL  MAN,  who  has  served  his 

1ML  time  to  a Carpenter  and  Builder,  wishes  for  a SITUATION; 
he  can  measure  up  work,  take  out  quantities,  make  drawings,  and 
keep  books;  has  been  used  to  the  superintendence  of  building  and 
repairs.  References  given. — Address,  U.,  Mr.  Billing’s,  103,  Tot- 
tenham Court- road. 

TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

HP  W O experienced  DRAUGHTSMEN, 

JL  acquainted  with  Railway  Works,  WANTED  IMMEf 
DIATELV.— Applications,  prepaid,  to  be  made  in  writing,  ad- 
dre-sed  to  Mr.  W.M.  TRESS,  Wilsonvstreet.  Finsburv-squ  re. 

HPHK  Advertiser  is  in  want  of  a S1TUA- 

A TION  as  FOREMAN  of  BBICK  LAYERS,  having 

fulfilled  the  above  situation  for  the  lost  ten  years.— Direct  W.  H., 
Office  of  •’  The  Bii'ldcr,”  1,  York-street-.  Coven’ -garde  -. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS;  BULLDEKS,  AND  OTHERS. 

fJPHE  Advertiser,  a Young  Man,  who  has 

A been  for  the  last  four  years  employed  in  a timber  mer- 
clmufs  office,  nnd  who  can  introduce  a oonneotion,  is  desirous  of 
an  ENOAGEM  ENT  He  lias  been  accustomed  to  canvassing,  sell, 
ing  by  commission,  andliook -keeping.  Sati -factory  references  will 
be  given.— Address,  postpaid,  A.  B.,  16,  Wharlon-strect,  Lloyd- 
squarc. 

Decorative  painti n g.— Mr. 

FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  aud  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  an  I in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediasvnl.  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall.  London. 


BATHS  and  CHURCHES. — Many  are  not 

yet  aware  that  a good  eight-inch  boxwood  THERMOME- 
TER is  now  manufactured  complete  for  ONE  SHILLING,  or 
with  an  enamel  ed  tubo  adapted  for  baths  at  ONE  SHILLING 
and  SIXPENCE.  A stronger  and  ornamental  kind  for  public 
baths  and  churches.  A selection  may  be  made  from  One  Thousand 
Thermometers  at  BENNETT’S,  65,  Clieaoside,  manufacturer  to  the 
Royal  Observatory,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 


E, 


WOLFF  & SONS’  PURIFIED  BLACK 

■ LEAD  PENCILS,  perfectly  free  from  grit,  may  be  entirely 
..ased.  and  will  maintain  u firm  point— E.  WoLFF  and  SONS 
beg  to  inform  the  Tr-ide  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  greatly 
improving  their  Black  Lead,  tha  they  arc  now  manufU'Uuriug  a 
PLUMBAGO,  or  BLACK  LEAH  PENCIL,  entirely  free  from 
grtt,  which  will  easily  yield  to  India  Rubber,  and  ensure  perfeot 
erasure;  it  possesses  great  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour,  and  will 
maintain  a firm  point.  They  hare  attained  to  so  great  a perfection 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  Lend  as  to  be  able  a all  times  to  make 
the  same  streugth  and  colour  when  once  found  to  lie  -iiitnblofor 
any  particular  purpose,  aud  have  produced  a pencil  fully  equal  to 
tliuse  n ed  in  lormer  years,  when  they  were  made  o:'  the  finest 
Cu m berlnud  Lead,  which  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  obtained- 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  best  pencils.  The  following  arc  the 
degrees ; — li,  HU,  UHH.  1IHHH,  F,  FF,  I1B.  EI1B,  B,  11B, 
BBB.  BBBB,  W.*— W.*  This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended 
for  writing  and  counting-house  use.— E.  WoLFF  and  SONS  have 
the  honour  of  supplying  ther  PURIFIED  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
CILS to  Her  Majesty’s  Stutiouery  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Bank 
of  England,  several  Railway  Companies,  and  many  other  Public 
Establishments.— Mav  be  had  of  all  respectable  stationers,  4o.,and 
at  the  manufactory,  23.  Church-street,  SpitalSelds.  Loudon. 

This  day  is  published,  prico  One  Shilling, 


Vol.  IX.— No.  442.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


NEW  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Comic  History  of  England,"  illustrated  by 
John  Leech. 

On  the  31st  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling,  with  n coloured 
Engraving  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  John  Leech,  the  Fourth 
Number  of 

The  comic  history  of  rome, 

for  tli e Use  and  Amusement  of  Schools  and  Families. 

BRADBURY  and  EYANS,  11,  Bouverie-strect. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT’S  MODEL  HOUSES. 

Just  published  in  Lithography,  with  tints,  and  dedicated  to  his 
Boyal  Highness  PRINCE  ALBERT,  an  accurate 

VIEW  and  PLAN  of  the  MODEL  HOUSES 

erected  in  Hyde-park  by  command  of  his  Royal  Higliniss 
Proofs,  3s.  6d.  ; Prints,  2s.  6d. 

To  he  had  at  HULL. MAN  DEL  and  WALTERS’S  Lithographic 
Establishment,  No.  51,  Great  Marlborough-strcet,  Regent-street. 


This  day  is  published,  in  one  vol.  l3mo.  price  4s.  64, 

Second  Edition, 

A TREATISE  on  a BOX  of  INSTRU- 

MENTS  and  the  SLIDE  RULE,  with  the  Theory  of 
Trigonometry  and  Logarithms,  including  Practical  Geometry, 
Surveying,  Measuring  of  Timber,  Cask  and  Malt  Gauging,  Heights 
and  Distances,  particularly  adapted  to  the  T'~  - ' 


: of  Excisemen, 


Eastern  counties  railway.— The 

attention  of  the  Heads  and  Conductors  of  Clubs.  Public 


auTOiuiiouo,  1 1 iuiui)  ouucucn,  ixc.,  is  invuea  to  me  rcceutlr 
published  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  of  this  Railway.  The  Com- 
pany is  prepared  to  nrrangc  for  the  conveyance  of  parties  to  anv  of 
the  places  of  historical  note  or  interest  described  in  It,  by 'the 
Ordinary  or  by  special  Trains,  at  very  reduced  fares.  Terms  and 
further  particulars  to  be  bad  by  application  to  the  Coaching  Super- 
intendent, Bishopsgate  Station.  The  “Guide”  to  be  had  a’ 
of  the  Stations,  price  One  Shilling. 


NEW  WORK  BY  ALBERT  SMITH  AND  JOHN  LEECH. 


THE  SECOND  NUMBER  OF 

THE  MONTH, 

A VIEW  OF  PASSING  SUBJECTS  AND  MANNERS,  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  SOCIAL 
AND  GENERAL. 

BY  ALBERT  SMITH.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 

Will  be  published  on  the  31st  inst.,  price  One  Shilling. 
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HWSE-FVRNITVRE 


In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  lias  hitherto  existed  in  Furniture  suitable  for  the  mnnv  Mansions  that 
have  been  erected  or  restore  1 in  the  MEDIAEVAL  STYLES,  Messrs.  GRACE  have  direeted  their  naSucidar 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  have  prepared  appropriate  specimens  in  the  various  branohes  of  Furuiahim?1^ 


STUFFS  for  HANGINGS,  in  simple  Worsted  Damask,  in  Silk  ; also  in  Tapestry  of  Bauderkin. 
CARPETS,  plain  or  in  rich  Velvet  pile,  with  appropriate  Borders. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  of  various  kinds. 


B 


Just  published,  price  Is. 

OILER  EXPLOSIONS  and  their 

PREVENTION  ; and  the  ECONuMY  of  FUEL  and  PRE- 


VENTION of  SMOKE. 


Association. 

Illustrated  with  Wood-f 


By  WM.  FAIRBAIRN,  Esq  , C.E. 


d Dinham  ; aud  James  aud 


THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE, 

PRICE  THREEPENCE, 

IS  PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

In  time  for  despatch  hv  the  Morning  Mails,  and  is  sold  by  every 
Bookseller  and  Newsvendor  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
Subscribers  remitting  in  advance  (half-yearly,  8s.  8d. ; or  yearly, 
17s.  4d.)  will  receive  tlicir  copies,  postage  free,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon or  Sunday  morning. 

THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE 
Is  Re-issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  prioe  One  Siulling,  and  maybe 
RMjreeul  expense,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with.the  Magazines. 
London:  REEVE  and  BEN  HAM, 

5,  Henrietta-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 


In4he  press,  and  -nearly  readyTor  publication,  in  royal  folio,  bound 
in  cloth, 

Price,  to  subscribers,  It  Is. ; to  non-subscribers,  It  Us.  Cd. 

A TREATISE  on  the  Arrangement  and 

dl  Construction  of  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

By  JOHN  EWART. 

Land  Surveyor,  Agricultural  Architect,  and  Engineer;  Author  of 
an  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Farm  Buildings,  in  tho  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Sooiety  of  England.  Ac. 

Specimens  of  the  work  may  be  seen  at  the  Xewcaetle  Chronicle 
Office,  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  M.  and  M.  W.  Lambert,  the 
Farmers’  Club  Room,  the  Central  Exchange  News  Room,  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  ; at  the  News  Room,  Alnwick;  at  the  Pevon6hirc-strect 
Rooms,  Carlisle  : at  the  Athemeum  Rooms,  Durham  ; and  at  the 
Farmers’  Club,  London 

The  Subscription  List  will  very  shortly  be  closed  ; and  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  copies  at  the  subscription  price  of 
1/.  Is.  are  requested  to  signify  the  same  in  writing  without  delay,  to 
M.  and  M.  W.  LAMBERT,  69,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

N e wcastle-upon-Ty ne,  July  17, 1851. 


Now  ready,  price  84,  in  English,  French,  and  German. 

HEINE’S  KEY  to  the  GREAT  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  ALL  NATIONS.— A new  and  perfect  plan,  in 
tinted  colours,  of  the  ground  floor  and  galleries  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  including  more  than  1.500  of  the  most  interesting  objects, 
showing  the  exact  spot  where  they  can  be  found. 

London:  ACKERMANN  and  Co.,  96,  Strand,  and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers. 


Now  Ready,  Part  II.,  Price  10s.. 

THE  OFFICIAL  DESCRIPTIVE  and 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Part  II.,  containing 
Section  2— Machinery— Classes  V.  to  X.  :— 

Class  V.  Machines  for  direct  use,  including  Carriages,  Railway 
and  Marine  Mechanism. 

„ VI.  Manufacturing  Machines  and  Tools. 

,,  VII.  Civil  Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Building  Contriv- 

„VIII.  Naval  Architecture,  Military  Engineering,  Guns, 
Weapons,  he. 

„ IX.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Machines  and  Imple- 

„ X.  Philosophical,  Musical,  HorologieaL  and  Surgical 
Instruments. 

“ The  letter-press  matter  is  of  the  same  high  character  as  in  the 
: former  Part,  being  coutrib  uted  by  men  of  eminence  in  their  sevc- 
i ral  departments— while  the  paucity  of  illustration  which  we 
i noticed  in  the  last  issue  is  compensated  by  the  abundance  of  the 
i present  This  Catalogue  is  the  only  one  that  will  at  all  times  have 
the  power  of  recalling  to  recollection  the  most  interesting  features 
i of  the  Crystal  Palace.  ■ —Athenaiim. 

SPICER,  BROTHERS.  Stationers. 
WM.  CLOWES  aud  SONS,  Printers. 
Official  Catalogue  Office,  29,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars  ; 
aud  at  Hyde-park. 


OAK  CABINETS,  Buffets,  Octagon  Library  and  Occasional  Tables,  Benches,  Chairs,  and  other  useful  and  appropriate  Furniture 
Tliey  lmye  also  received  from  Messrs  HAjtDMAN,  of  Birmingham,  samples  of  their  Metal  Work  ; Chandelier..,  Sconces  Candle- 
sticks for  Tables,  Salons,  Flagons,  and  other  Ornaments  for  Sideboards,  after  the  rnauner  of  the  Middle  Ages.  oe8’  ^anale 

intcndence  ofMr* A°  ^°^L^ef^0^i^.ntiturc’  4c’ is  deBi8ned  after  Anoient  Authorities,  and  executed  under  the  immediate  super- 
auckn^character8  urn'*’ure  flcnsrally  available,  a considerable  portion  has  been  arranged  in  the  simplest  manner,  consistent  with  its 
14,  Wigmove-strect,  J uly,  3651.. 


House  decorations  — 

R.  Y.  BARNES  and.  GO.,  Plumbers,  Glaziers,  Painters, 
and  Par  erliangers  undertake  every  description  of  work,  inclusive 
both  of  the  plnine-t  house  painting  aud  also  of  the  most  tasteful 
and  costly  applications  of  decorative  art.  upon  eutirely  new  scale  of 
prices,  and  are  able  to  render  BETTER  WORK  at  SMALLER 
CHARGES  thau  has  ever  hitherto  been,  realised.  Contracts  for 
general  repairs.  Estimates  free  of  charga— 27,  Windmill-street, 
Finsbury-square. 


THE  METALLIC  PAINT,  produced  by 

the  PATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY,  has  been  extensively 
used  for  several  years  on  firm  buildings,  iron  bridges,  roofs,  ana 
railings,  shipping,  Ac.,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  it  covers 
a greater  surface  than  any  other  pigment,  and  stands  fur  better  on 
wood,  iron,  Abetliaw  lime,  and  Roman  cement,  than  the  ordinary 
paints.  Fiue  black,  251.  per  ton  ; rich  purple  brown,  201.  per  ton. 

Company's  Offices,  1,  New  Broad-street.  Londou. 
JOHN  A.  WEST,  Secretary. 


PATENT  WHITE  ZINC,  ANTIMONIAL, 

aud  other  metallic  PAINTS, greatly  improved  in  the  manu- 
facture, may  now  be  had  in  any  quantity ; also  white  lead  and 
painters'  materials  of  every  description. 

Wholesale  buyers  ana  the  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
VAUGHAN  aud  SYMONDS,  Southwark  Steam  Colour  Works, 
Stones-end,  Borough,  London. 


PURE  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— Manu- 
factured from  the  Vieillc  Montagne  Company’s  white  oxide 
of  zinc  ; perfectly  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities  is  unaffected 
by  sea  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any  of  the  gases,  aud 
preserves  its  original  colour  where  white-lead  paint  will 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT, 

from  the  Vieille  Montagne  Zinc  Minin:  Company.— This 
Company  havingbccomc  Proprietors  of  nil  rights  and  patents  of  the 
late  Patent  White  Zinc  Company,  in  France  and  Bc'gium,  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish,  on  a largescnle,  the  WHITE  OXIDE  OF  ZINC, 
■"  a pure  state,  and  of  a quality  which  can  only  be  manufactured 
th  the  zinc  from  the  mines  in  Belgium.  Patent  White  Zino 
Paint  is  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  white  lead  paint  It  is  en- 
tirely free  from  nil  poisonous  influences,  and  is  unaffected  by  sea- 
water, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any  gases  ; besides,  it  preserves 
its  original  colour,  which  White  Lead  Paint  does  not.  White 
Zino  Paint  causes  none  of  those  ravages,  invariably  engendered  by 
white  lead,  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  painters’  cholic  nor 
paralysis,  Ac.  Ac.,  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the  workmen, 
who  manufacture  and  use  it,  are  subject,  aud  to  which  persons 
who  inhabit  newly-painted  apartments  are  also  liable.  A spurious 
article  linviiig  been  introduced  in  the  market,  under  the  name  of 
White  Zinc  Paint,  the  public  is  cautioned  against  it,  because, 
when  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior  paint,  instead  of  a 
first-rate  one.— For  further  particulars  and  prospectuses,  apply  to 
Mr.  H.  F.  SCH  MOLL,  General  Agent  for  England  and  Scotland, 
at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12,  Manchester-buildings.  Westminster- 
bridee  : aud  for  supply  of  material  and  prices,  at  Messrs.  CHAS. 
DEVAUX  aud  CO.’S,  62,  King  William-street, City. 


GREAT  EXHIBITION.  CLASS  25. 

Royal  porcelain  works, 

WORCESTER.  ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  376L 
MESSRS.  CHAMBERLAIN  and  CO., 
Manufacturers  to  her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public,  that  their  Works 
ana  New  Show  Rooms  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors  daily 
fi  from  nine  a.m.  to  six  p.m. 

Cards  of  admissiou  to  he  had  on  application  at  the  office  of  the 
_ manufactory,  Diglis-slrcet,  Worcester,  and  the  prinoipal  hotels  in 
U the  town. 

Worcester,  June,  185L 


[TAIR  AND  GLUE. — 7,  BUTLER’S 

. -Li  BUILDINGS,  BERMONDSEY-STREET.-J.  LORDAN 
1-  begs  to  inform  Builders,  Contractors,  Engineers,  and  Consumers 
o of  Hair  generally,  that  he  lias  on  hand  ft  large  stock  of  prime 
V WINTER  HAIR,  suitable  for  plastering,  which  will  be  delivered 
ii  in  quantities  exceeding  5 cwt.  free  of  expense,  anywhere  in  the 
b neighbourhood  of  London.  In  consequence  of  J.  L.  confining  his 
ti  business  to  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  Hair  for  plas- 
t<  terers’  use,  and  the  very  extensive  xantity  passing  through  his 
h;  hands,  he  is  enabled  to  supply  it  on  cheaper  and  better  terms  than 
c any  other  party  in  the  trade.  Prices : best  quality,  81. 10s.  per  ton, 
se  second  qualify,  71  per  ton.— All  orders  and  communications  by- 
le  letter  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 


HUBBUCK’S  patent  white  zinc 

PAINT.— This  elegant  white,  the  favourite  pigment  of  the 
ancients,  has  been  used  by  artisls  through  successive  generations, 
and  is  still  known  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  under 
the  old  name  of  Permanent  White.  Modern  decorators  could 
rarely  afford  this  expeusive  article  even  for  the  delioate  tracery  of 
their  most  costly  worka 

Three  rears  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  oil  a 
large  scale,  and  offered  it  at  a price  to  compete  with  White  Lead 

^ The  successful  introduction  of  this  paint,  and  its  confessed  su- 
periority over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known,  brought  forward 
various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining sulphur,  lead,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material, 
alike  injurious  to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  pre- 
servative properties  for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

In  justice  to  the  proprietors  th<‘sc  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  original,  even  though  6old  under  the  pretence  that  it  is 
all  the  same.  ... 

HUBBUCK’S  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injur. ous  proper- 
ties whatever,  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use, 
and  healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped  „ 

“HUBBUCK,  LONDON  PATENT ; 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

A Circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
nUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Books, 


Reduced  prices.— edward 

SIM  M8  (late  William  Cleavel,  of  Wilton  road,  Pimlico  Basin 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established!,  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PAIRED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  iinoh  toll  inch  thick,  planed  to  a pnrallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prioes.  Also,  Timber. 
Deals,  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings, Sash  Sills,  Mouldings  prepared  bv 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlioo  Basin. 


Thomas  adams,  mahogany  and 

TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermondsey  New-road,  near  the 
Bricklayers'  Arms ; ten  minutes’  wnlk  from  the  Loudon-bridge 
Station.— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  those  who  may  favour  him  with 
their  custom  the  following  advantages,  viz. :— A selection  from  a 
large  8EASONED  STOCK  of  FLOORING  and  MATCHED 
BOARDING,  always  kept,  under  cover  (he  having  very  large  drying 
sheds),  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES,  and  he  makes  it  his 
study  to  exeoute  all  orders  with  thegreatest  despatch,  and  agreeably 
to  the  requirements  of  the  parties  as  to  quality  and  lengths;  also 
he  begs  to  state  that  the  boards  are  measured  after  they  are  pre- 
pared. Mouldings  from  a very  large  stock,  fit  for  immediate  use,  at 
reduced  prices  ; a drawing  of  300  patterns,  with  prices,  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.  A very  extensive  stock  of  Cut 
Deals  of  every  description. (kept  under,  cover),  at  wholesale  prioes, 
and  the  sawing  charged  at  reduced  mill  pricea  Scantling  cut  to 
order  at  per  !oa4  In  fact,  all  wood  goods,  either  Foreign  or 
English,  and  in  every  shape  that  can  be  required  by  buOdcre, 
cabinet  makers,  wheelwrights,  Ac.  Every’  inducement  offered  to 
cash  buyers.  All  goods,  exoept  whole  timber,  delivered  free  within 
four  miles.  Great  care  taken  to  pack  goods  sent  by  railway. 
N.B.  English  timber  taken  in  exchange. 


Timber,  deals, 

Apply  to  SIM 


and  MAHOGANY. 

.J  M S and  CO., 
snipowners  and  Importers, 

75,  OLD  BROAD-STREET,  near  the  Royal  Exchange. 

N.B. —TIMBER  MERCHANTS  SUPPLIED  IN  EVERY 
PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


FOR  SALE,  well-seasoned  ASH  PLANK, 

from  2J  to  4j  inches  thick  ; the  above  Timber  being  well- 
seasoned,  will  be  found  worthy  of  tho  attention  of  Coaoli-makers 
nud  others,  lying  at  the  West  Kent-wharf,  Montague-close,  South- 
wark.—For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  HILL,  137,  Leaden- 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGIIAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

HPIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  sawn  on  the  moBt  approved  principle  ; 
Boards,  Ac.,  prepared,  matched,  and  grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


DA 


CLASS  IL— CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 

PRODUCTS.  „ 

AMP  WALLS.  — NEW  ELASTIC 

PAINT,  an  effectual  remedy  inside  or  out ; will  dry  in  a 
few  hours,  and  mav  be  immediately  papered  over  if  desired. 
PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINIS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ess,  beauty,  and  permanence,  READY  1 OR  Ueh;  will  stand  any 
dimato,  and  are  well  calculated  for  exportation.  White,  stone, 
and  lead,  5s. ; greens  and  blues,  fa.  per  gallon 

PATENT  Liquid  CEMENT.  UEVDV  FOR  USE  on  the 
fronts  of  houses,  only  one-eighth  the  eost  of  oil  paint ; for  beauty 
pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearanc>  of  fine-cut  stone.  In  casks  or 
1 cwt,  2 cwt,  and  3 cwt,  at  8s.,  I5i.,  and  21s.  each.  Casks  return- 

a'o?  BELL  and  Co.,  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wellingtan-street,  Go3wcll- 
street,  London. 


Timber  preserving  company.— 

LONDON  WORKS  and  SAW-MILLS,  DURRAND’S 
WHARF,  ROTUERHITHE.— This  Company,  in  conjunction 
with  their  works  for  the  preservation  of  timber  against  dry  or  wet 
rot.  fire,  Ac.,  are  prepared  to  undertake  SAWING  of  every  de- 
scription on  moderate  terms.  Their  spacious  wharf  affords  every 
facility  for  receiving  timber  or  deals  from  the  docks,  for  con- 
tractors, builders,  or  others,  to  be  converted  and  delivered  as 
required.— For  prices,  Ac.  apply  to  the  Manager  at  the  Works,  or 
to  the  Secretary,  60,  King  william-street,  London-bridge. 


J^/JOULDINGS  by  Machinery  at  Reduced 


Ogee  Door  Moulding 3s.  04  Do. 

A list  of  aeotions  of  the  most  useful  and  approved  designs,  with 
prices  proportionate  to  the  above,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a 
. m — --  * ""'"BUTT, 


srsi 


ills,  i 


FOR  WATERING  GARDENS.  DISTRIBUTING  LIQUID 
MANURE,  BREWERS’  USE.  Ac. 

PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  HOSE-PIPES  AND  FLEXIBLE  GAS- 
TUBING. 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK  (sole  Licensee  and  Manufacturer:, 
Ooswell-road,  London.  These  pipes  are  well  adapted  for  watering 
gardens,  conveying  liquid  manure,  rucking  beer  and  cider,  for 
portable  gas-lamps,  aud  all  purposes  where  a perfectly  sound 
watcrprool  and  flexible  pipe  is  requiro4  Hot  liquors  or  acids  do 
not  injure  them  ; they  arc,  therefore,  much  used  for  chemical  pur- 
poses, as  they  require  no  oil  or  dressing  when  out  of  use  ; are  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  fire-engines,  and  are  found  exceedingly  useful 
in  dwelling-houses,  for  conveying  hot  or  cold  water  to  baths,  Ac. 
Testimonials  and  prices  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  manu- 
factory. N.B.—' Vulcanised  India-Rubber  Garden-Hose,  fitted  up 
with  roses,  jets,  and  branches  complete,  with  union  joints  ready  to 
attach  to  pumps  or  water-cisterns.  All  orders  or  letters  addressed 
to  J.  L.  Hancock,  Goswcll-inews,  Goswell-road,  London,  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention.  Waterproof  fishing  boots  and  stoop- 
ings,  portable  india-rubber  boats,  shower  and  sponging  baths,  air 
cushions  and  beds,  made  all  sizes  to  order. 


[July  26,  1851. 


LIST  OF  FOUNTAINS 

EXECUTED  IN  ARTIFICIAL  LIME  STONE, 

BY  JOHN  SEELEY, 

Nos.  1—4,  KEPPELL  ROW,  NEW  ROAD,  REGENT'S  PARK. 


: The  material  of  which  all  these  works  are  composed  being  waterproof,  is  safer  to  use  for  fountains  than  any  stone,  excepting  granite,  and  has  now 
been  tried  for  many  years  in  Scotland.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  keep  the  pipes  empty  during  hard  frost, — probably  from  October  1st 
to  March  1st. 

£.  s.  £.  s. 


GRECIAN  DESIGNS 

A set  of  four  enriched  Tazzas,  the  largest  being  G ft.  diameter,  and  a 
corresponding  ground  basin  18  ft.  diameter,  the  entire  height  being 

11  ft 65 

A similar  design,  but  the  Tazzas  of  a flatter  shape,  and  the  largest 
being  8 ft.  diameter,  with  a suitable  ground  basin  20  ft.  diameter  (as 

erected  for  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  at  Tottenham  Park)  93 

N.B.  When  required  for  any  place  more  than  twenty  miles  from  London,  the 
ferriage  of  the  ground  basin  is  expensive,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  annexed  section 
print.  It  is,  therefore,  economical  in  such  cases  to  construct  the  basin  of  brick,  by  the 
country  workmen,  and  to  procure  only  a rim,  or  coping,  as  also  shown  by  the  second 
engraving. 


A very  chaste  design,  consisting  of  a Ground  Basin,  18  ft.  diameter, 
and  three  Tazzas  of  the  several  diameters,  7 ft.,  4 ft.  6 in.,  and  2 ft. 

9 in.,  all  enriched  in  the  style  of  the  Medici  Vase ; height,  13  ft.  . . 100  0 
A similar  design,  as  erected  in  Birkenhead  market,  but  with  a base  of 
sleeping  lions,  and  small  ground  basin,  (rim  only.)  70  0 


0 


-’A’;  TA-, 


An  enriched  Tazza,  5 ft.  diameter,  with  lotus  flower  entwined  by  a 
snake  to  jet,  with  a rim  like  the  above,  17  ft.  6 in.  diameter;  the 

whole  fountain  7 ft.  6 in.  high 3G 

The  fountain  as  erected  in  the  dairy  at  Blenheim  GO 

A splendid  Tazza,  7 ft.  diameter,  with  large  centre  flower  entwined  by 
snakes,  as  executed  from  the  design  of  Sidney  Smirke,  Esq.,  for  the 
late  Marquis  of  Hertford  (exclusive  of  ground  basin);  height,  9 ft.. . 45 

The  fountain  as  designed  by  Mr.  Barry  for  the  Queen’s  park,  Brighton, 
viz.,  a pair  of  Grecian  Tazzas  resting  on  the  tails  of  three  entwined 
dolphins,  and  a plain  ground  basin  16  ft.  diameter ; entire  height, 

8 ft 90 

A magnificent  design  by  Mr.  Papworth  for  the  Steyne,  Brighton,  as 
follows  : a Tazza  15  ft.  diameter,  supported  by  four  sitting  lions  and 
festooned  scrolls,  surmounted  by  a cluster  of  shells,  leaf  vase,  and 
finial,  the  whole  height  about  25  ft.,  and  requiring  a ground  basin 
32  ft.  diameter 400 

A design  for  a public  fountain,  consisting  of  a base  with  four  steps 
flanked  by  pedestals,  with  figures  of  the  Florence  Boar,  on  which 
an  enriched  octagon  plinth  supports  a basin  10  ft.  diameter  and 
superstructure  of  vases,  dolphins,  shells,  &c 200 

An  enriched  Ground  Basin  12  ft.  diameter,  with  a tripod  of  three 
couchant  lions  supporting  a bowl  G ft.  diameter,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a flower  entwined  by  snakes;  entire  height,  8 ft 56 

A small  but  pretty  Fountain,  consisting  of  a highly  enriched  Tazza  and 
flower,  set  in  a ground  basin,  12  ft.  diameter;  height,  6 ft.  8 in.  . . 27 


The  figure  above  depicted  is  copied  from  a fountain  in  the  Barberini 
Palace ; the  height  is  7 ft.  9 in.,  and  requires  a cistern  about  20  ft. 

high  to  produce  a good  jet 21  0 

The  same  figure  and  several  others  may  be  had  of  a smaller  size. 

A Grecian  Tazza,  6 ft.  diameter,  with  a centre  flower  and  enriched  rim 

for  ground  basin ; 17  ft.  6 in 46  0 

A large  lotus  flower  and  side  florets,  on  tripod  of  lion’s  legs,  in  an 

irregular  ground  basin  30  0 

An  enriched  Ground  Basin,  8 ft.  diameter,  with  a centre  flower ; 4 ft. 

h'gh 30  0 

A very  neat  design,  viz.,  a plain  ground  basin  8 ft.  diameter,  in  which 
is  an  enriched  Tazza,  3 ft.  10  in.  diameter,  surmounted  by  a small 
flower ; height,  5 ft 25  0 
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MR.  SEELEY  S FOUNTAINS  CONTINUED:— 

ITALIAN  DESIGNS 

A plain  ground  basin  of  this  plan ; in  the  circular  portions  are  set  £ s. 
three  boys  with  fish  on  their  heads,  jetting  water  into  a vase  in  the 
centre about  56  0 


The  fountain  as  erected  for  the  late  Lord  Montagu  at  Ditton-park,  a 
Roman  vase  with  Tritons  and  plain  ground  basin  ; 16  ft.  diameter..  50  0 
An  elaborate  design  for  a Public  Fountain,  as  follows  : a ground 
basin  40  ft.  diameter,  surrounded  by  a terrace  of  four  steps,  on  the 
piers  of  which  are  four  couchant  lions,  6 ft.  long.  The  centre  piece 
consisting  of  three  tazzas  supported  by  figures  of  boys,  crocodiles, 

and  mermaids;  entire  height  about  40  ft 300  0 

A centre  piece  consisting  of  a Tazza,  7 ft.  diameter,  supported  by  four 
Herons,  and  an  upper  vase  and  flower;  height  9 ft.  (exclusive  of 

ground  basin) qq  0 

A massive  design,  consisting  of  a plain  bowl  12  ft.  diameter,  from 
which  the  water  is  discharged  through  four  Lions’  heads.  In  the 
Tazza  rise  two  others  of  a similar  form  7 ft.  diameter,  and  4 ft.  6 in. 

diameter  j-q  q 

An  enriched  Ground  Basin,  18  ft.  diameter,  as  executed  for  the  dairy 
garden,  Arundel  Castle,  with  a centre  group  as  follows  : a cluster  of 
bulrushes  and  three  full- sized  storks  supporting  a leaf  Tazza,  5 ft. 
diameter,  in  which  is  set  a centre  flower  with  side  florets ; entire 

height,  9 ft.  6 in 83  q 

Two  Tazzas  (Medici  pattern),  supported  on  the  tails  of  three  entwined 

griffins,  in  a ground  basin  7 ft.  diameter;  height,  5 ft.  4 in 28  0 

A Leaf  Tazza,  5 ft.  diameter,  supported  by  a round  fluted  pedestal, 

and  surmounted  by  a vase  and  flower;  height,  5 ft.  9 in 18  0 

A Ground  Basin,  8 ft.  diameter,  and  two  Tazzas,  3 ft.  and  1 ft.  10  in. 

diameter ; the  whole  perfectly  plain 20  0 

An  enriched  Ground  Basin  8 ft.  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises 
a twisted  cable  as  a pillar  supporting  a shell,  and  boy  with  dolphin: 

height,  G ft 18  o 

. A plain  Ground  Basin,  10  ft.  diameter,  and  in  the  centre  an  octagonal 
shaft  supporting  a shell;  around  the  shaft  are  set  four  separate 

dolphins  made  to  jet 27  0 

. An  enriched  Ground  Basin  12  ft.  diameter,  in  the  centre  a large  figure 

of  a heron  holding  a fish  in  his  mouth 28  0 

***  This  design  requires  very  little  water. 

. A set  of  plain  Tazzas,  the  several  diameters  being  8 ft.,  5 ft.,  3 ft., 

i ft  n a-  o,-  n 


a flat  bottomed  basin,  enriched  with  sculpture  of  dolphins,  &c.,  and 
in  the  centre  a tulip  vase  (to  suit  a ground  basin  about  10  ft.  wide)  3G  0 
. A plain  Ground  Basin,  12  ft.  diameter,  2 ft.  deep,  with  a plain  Tazza 

for  the  centre,  supported  by  storks 30  0 


***  Sometimes  a small  fountain  is  required  for  a garden,  where  the  usual 
\i  space  cannot  be  afforded  for  a ground  basin.  In  such  a case  the  following 

Ii  design  may  be  appropriate,  viz. : — 

. A round  molded  Pedestal,  about  2 ft.  diameter,  supporting  a scalloped 
I basin  6 ft.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a lotus  flower  en- 
twined by  a snake,  the  whole  standing  on  gravel,  and  about  6 ft. 
high  25  0 

!!  ELIZABETHAN 

■ A design  by  Mr.  Papworth,  erected  at  Wilton  Castle,  consisting  of  a 
Tazza  and  Pedestal  supported  by  dolphin  trusses,  the  ground  basin 
being  13  ft.  6 in.  diameter,  the  sides  enriched  by  characteristic  panel- 
ling, and  each  pier  surmounted  by  a rampant  lion.  The  whole  height 

of  the  fountain  12  ft.  6 in 90  0 

.'  A similar  design  erected  at  Arundel  Castle,  the  ground  basin  being 

20  ft.  diameter 110  0 


A A pair  of  Tazzas  supported  by  festooned  legs,  the  larger  G ft.  diameter, 
and  the  upper  one  3 ft.  10  in.,  and  a plain  ground  basin  15  feet 
diameter  GO  0 


A A similar  design,  the  Tazzas  being  4 ft.  G in.,  and  2 ft.  9 in.  diameter 

(exclusive  of  ground  basin)  14  0 

SSHELL  PATTERNS:- 

A An  elaborate  design,  consisting  of  a ground  basin  of  a shell  pattern 
18  ft.  diameter,  and  centre  piece  as  follows  a plain  base,  around 
which  are  arranged  shells  to  receive  the  jets  from  four  dolphins  con- 
nected with  a pedestal,  on  which  a circular  shell  G ft.  diameter, 
and  supported  by  boys,  stands.  In  the  shell  is  a Triton  jetting  from 
hi* shell... 200  0 


A Tier  of  Three  Shells,  each  supported  by  rockwork  and  dolphins.  This 

design  can  be  executed  of  several  sizes 

Three  entwined  Dolphins,  supporting  on  their  tails  a cluster  of  shells 
and  surmounted  by  a cornucopias,  from  which  the  water  jets  : with  a 

plain  ground  basin  rim,  16  ft.  diameter 

A circular  Shell  12  ft.  diameter;  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a column 
figure;  °rk  Supportmg  a rou,ld  shell  5 ft-  2 in.  diameter,  and  Triton 

A plain  Ground  Basin  8 ft.  diameter,  and  shell  3 ft.  wide,  on  an 

enriched  pedestal;  4 ft.  high  

A Cluster  of  Three  Shells,  each  3 ft.  wide,  rested  on  rockwork 


£ 3. 

56  0 

80  0 

18  O 
10  0 


A Flower  emerging  from  a cluster  of  bulrushes,  surrounded  by  three 
storks,  and  placed  in  a circular  shell  5 ft.  2 in.  diameter,  with  a 
ground  basin  of  shell  pattern  14  ft.  diameter.  The  whole  height 

7 ft.  (executed  for  Newby  Park) 

Three  entwined  Dolphins,  supporting  a shell  3 ft.  8 in.  diameter,  in 

which  a lotus  flower  jets  (no  ground  basin) ; height  5 ft.  8 in 

Three  larger  Dolphins  and  proportionate  shells,  in  which  is  a Triton 
figure,  with  a plain  rim  for  ground  basin  18  ft.  diameter;  height, 
9 It.  6 in 


54  0 
25  0 

76  Q 


GOTHIC 

A design  executed  for  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  consisting  of  a 

Gothic  Pinnacle,  and  three  tiers  of  jets 40  0 

A plain  Gothic  Tazza  suitable  for  a dairy,  3 ft.  diameter 4 0 

A Battlemented  Hexagon  Pier,  with  six  canopied  niches,  from  which 
lions’  heads  discharge  the  water  which  falls  within  the  battlements 

at  the  top ; height,  G ft 30  0 

A design  similar  to  that  at  Fonthill ; vase  in  Tazza,  in  ground  basin 

16  ft.  diameter,  surrounded  by  a Gothic  balustrade 50  0 

A set  of  Three  Octagon  Tazzas  with  figures  to  jet  at  each  angle,  and 

finial  at  the  top  in  ground  basin  13  feet  diameter 54  0 

A Gothic  Pinnacle,  16  feet  high,  in  ground  basin,  20  feet  wide 110  0 

RUSTIC  : — 

The  Neptune  Fountain,  with  Triton  and  Sea-horses 120  O 

SUITABLE  FOR  CONSERVATOR! ES 


A Bowl  like  the  print,  G ft.  diameter ; and  pair  of  Tazzas  for  the 


centre.  The  whole  to  stand  6 ft.  high  from  the  floor 13  0 

N.B. — If  6 ft.  is  too  large,  a similar  design  can  be  executed  on 
a smaller  scale. 

A Tazza  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  3 ft.  G in.  diameter,  on  a suitable 

pedestal;  height,  4 ft.  G in 9 {> 

An  enriched  Pan  or  Ground  Basin,  4 ft.  G in.  diameter,  to  be  used  for 
aquatic  plants.  In  the  centre  a stone  basket  of  wicker  pattern,  from 
which  rises  a cluster  of  white  lilies,  executed  in  copper,  and  painted 
like  nature.  The  lilies  support  a glass  fish  basin,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a quiet  jet  of  water : executed  for  the  late  Sir  F.  Sykes  ....  30  0 

A Ground  Basin,  10  ft.  diameter,  with  moulded  base  and  Tazza  for  the 
centre,  3 ft.  7 in.  diameter,  and  small  centre  flower;  G ft.  8 in.  high  28  0 
A Grecian  Tazza,  3 ft.  diameter,  on  a round  pedestal  (this  basin  is  deep 

enough  for  gold  fish) fi  0 

A Ground  Basin  with  enriched  rim,  7 ft.  diameter,  and  a centre  flower 

with  florets;  height,  4 ft 21  0 

A Bowl  with  scalloped  rim,  G ft.  diameter,  in  the  centre  three  entwined 

griffins,  supporting  a cluster  o-f  shells;  height,  5 ft.  G in 2G  0 

A Ground  Basin,  enriched  with  sculpture  in  the  Roman  style,  4 ft. 
diameter,  on  lion’s  claws  (iron).  In  the  centre  a small  leaf  Tazza 

elevated  on  a stalk  and  lotus  flower 12  0 

The  Pantheon  Fountain,  designed  by  S.  Smirke,  Esq 36  0 

A Roman  Ground  Basin  enriched  with  leaves,  and  wreathed  torus, 

5ft.  Gin.  diameter,  with  lotus  flower  for  the  centre;  the  whole 
4 ft.  4 in.  from  the  ground 28  0 
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TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

One-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  two  pounds  to  the  foot,  for 

RIDGE  AND  FURROW  ROOFS,  GREENHOUSES,  RAILWAY  STATIONS,  ENGINE  SHEDS,  MILLS,  MARKET  HALLS,  AND 
“ PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  GENERALLY. 

SPECIMENS  TO  BE  SEEN  AT  THE  EXHIBITION,  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  end  of  the  buildiug,  adjoining  the  United  States  department 


It  being  universally  admitted  that  Gloss  in  Roofii  of  a permanent  character  should  not  bo  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  two  pounds  to  the  foot,  whilst  any  greater  thickness  or 
wetelrtiflannec«»S'  leading only  to  additional  expense,  Messrs.  JAMES  HARTLEY  and  CO.  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  a description  of 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  THAT  COMBINES  SIZE  AND  STRENGTH  WITH  ECONOMY  OF  COST. 

The  PATENT  ROUGH  "PLATE,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  two  pounds  t j the  foot,  is  manfacturod  in  sizes  expressly  for  Ridge  and  Furrow  Roofs  83  by  18  inches,  thus  giving  a span  of  10  feet 
“ in  Greenhouse,  no  .eoreMu.  ..curs  , it.  KOTTKAKSPAllBXCY  stre.uth  rendem  it  emiuentl,  lultab].  (or  the  Gluing  «COTT. 

N?B.-The  Patent  Rough  Plate  is  also  manufactured  3-10ths  and  1 inch  thick,  and  can  be  supplied  at  a much  lower  cost  than  the  common  Rough  Plate.-May  1, 1851. 


G 


. LASS.— JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.'s 

VJT FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  very  superior  qualit'-.  packed 
in' cases  containing  200  feet,  and  of  sizes  varying  from  38  in.  by  28  in 
to  44  in.  by  32  in  . at  408.  per  case.  Smaller  sizes,  from  hi.  per  fool 
upwards.  Glass  Tiles  and  Slates.  Sashes  primed  and  glazed,  and 
gent  home  free  of  cartage,  at  3d.  per  foot.  N.B.  Depot  for  Hartley  s 
Patent  Rough  Plate  Glass.— 116.  Bishopsgate-street,  Without. 

THE  ST.  HELEN’S  CROWN,  SHEET, 

and  PLATE-GLASS  COMPANY,  ST.  HELEN’S.  LAN- 
CASHIRE, manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  blown  window  Glass, 
patent  plate,  glass  shades  and  ornamental  glass  ; nis  i,  or  church, 
mansion,  and  other  windows,  in  the  modern  and  antique  styles 
and  methods,  or  upon  single  plates  of  glass  which  may  be  bent  for 
domes,  Ac.  ai  exhibited  nt  the  present  Exposition. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  all  respeotable  glas3  dealers. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg 

to  inform  mv  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE, and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  lenn 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  mv  former  priors  consider- 
ablyTTheprices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PEIk  FOOT  SUP- 
and  bordersfrom  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  oheapost  patterns  always  in  stook.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CII  ARLES  LONG. 
No.l.  King-street.  Baker-street.  Portman-sguare.-  Gash  only. 


Eand  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  to  the  LOW  PRICES 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish  : ROUGH  PLATE, 
CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS, 
in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest  terms. 
Designs  and  estimates  furnished 'for  ornamental  windows  either 
for  house  or  church  decoration.  All  applications  for  estimates 
and  list  of  prices  to  be  made  at  their  warehouse,  313,  OXFORD- 
STREET.  


SOHO  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  26,  SOHO 

SQUARE.— ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  Architects 
Builders,  and  the  trade  generally,  that  he  is  prepared  to  forward 
contracts  for  the  following  descriptions  of  Glass  upon  application  : 
—BRITISH  PLATE  GLASS,  of  the  finest  colour  and  finish  : 
PATENT  PLATE  GLASS;  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS,  of  all 
descriptions;  COLOURED  GLASS;  ROOOII  PLATE  GLASS, 
1,  3-8,1,  and  i inch  thick  ; PATENT  ROLLED  ROUGH  PLATE, 
1,  3-16,  and  t inch  thiok  ; CROWN.  SHEET,  and  HORTICULTU- 
RAL GLASS,  cut  to  size  and  glazed,  or  in  crates,  as  manufactured  ; 
BELGIAN  SHEET  GLASS,  iu  cases  containing  200  feet  each 
.ease  inoludedl,  at  2Z.  2s.  per  case. 


Thomas  Millington  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 

FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  W I N DOW  GLASS.  Plain  and  Coloured, 

of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  from  4 inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles.  Slates.  4c.  4c.  White  Lead.  Paints. 
Colours.  Oils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  4c.  ; Milled  and  Sheet  Leads. 
Lead  Pine  from  1 inch  to  41  inches  bore  ; Solder,  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers' and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades.  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating and  Bee  Glasses  — Address,  87.  Uishopsgate-strcet  Without. 
See  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  28, 1851. 


JOHN  GIBSON,  STAINED  GLASS 

WORKS.  89,  Clayton-street  West,  Ncweastle-on-Tvne.  Or- 
namental Windows  from  5s.  to  15s.  per  foot.  Figures  in  decorated 
niches  and  canopies  at  18s.  to  28s.  per  foot.  Historical  subjects  at 
20s.  to  30s.  per  foot.  Richly  enamelled  Windows  in  Byzantine, 
Anglo-Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  Perpendicular,  Greek, 
ana  Italian  styles  carefully  executed. 


GLASS  WATER  PIPES.— Messrs. 

COATIIUPE  and  CO  Crown  and  Sheet  Glass  Manu- 
facturers, Nnilsea.near  Bristol, beg  to  inform  Engineers  and  others 
that  thev  are  supplying  Glass  Pipes,  with  their  joints,  from  1 to 
4 inches  bore,  capable  of  sustaining  very  great  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, in  leiglhs  from  3 to  7 feet,  the  lengths  being  less  as  Ihe 
diameters  increase.  These  pipes  maybe  seen  at  the  Exhibition, 
with  their  various  forms  and  modes  of  joining  in  See.  47,  Class  2-1; 
and  references  can  be  given  of  their  great  utility  in  numerous 
localities  where  they  have  been  successfully  employed  The  great 
advantage  of  glass  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  pure  water  over  all 
metallic  substauces,  has  been  too  largely  dwelt  upon  by  medical 
and  scientific  authorities  to  require  any  further  comment. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  the  cheapest  in 

London,  at  CROSS’S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse,  22, 
Great  Portland-strcet,  where  builders  and  the  trade  can  se’.ectfrom 
a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced  prices 


Painted  Marble,  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers  . . from  . .. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing-room  Papers  from  lid.  do. 
Safins  and  Flock..  * J 


. from  2|d.  do. 


Paper  hangings,  by  e. t.  archer’s 

patented  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  and  Artirti cal  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory,  for  all  kinds  of  pnpers  adapted  for  internal 
deoorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  txten-ivc  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  for 
all  purposes,  by  artists  of  known  merit. 

Always  on  baud  a CHOICE  aud  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS, from  the  best  manufacturers  in  Pari'. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  tho  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet. 
2s.  6<L  per  yard,  floorcloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  per  yard,  silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  5 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

' E.  T.  ARCHER’S,  451,  Oxford-street. 


CHEAP,  LIGHT,  AND  DURABLE  ROOFING. 

CROGGON’S  PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT  has  been  extensively  used  and 

pronounced  efficient,  and  particularly  applicable  for  warm  climates. 

1st.  It  is  a non-conductor.—  2nd.  It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and  not  liable  to  damage  in  carriage.— 3rd.  It  eficcts  asaving 
of  half  the  timber  usually  required.— 4th.  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  anv  unpractised  person.— 5tli.  From  its  lightness,  weighing  only 
about  42  lbs.  to  the  square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  small.— 6th.  Under  slate,  metal,  or  tiles,  it  is  a mo-it.  effective  non-conductor. 
INODOROUS  FELT,  for  damp  walls  and  for  damp  floors,  under  carpets  aud  floor  cloths.  Price  ONE  PENNY  per  Square  Foot. 
CROGGi  IN  and  CO.'s  PATENT  FELTED  SHEATHING,  for  Covering  Ships’ Bottoms,  4c..  and 
DRY  HAIR  FELT,  for  Covering  Steam  Boilors,  Pipes.  4 •..  preventing  the  radiation  of  Heat,  saving  25  per  cent,  of  Fuel, 
and  deadening  Sound. 

Samples,  testimonials,  and  full  instructions,  on  application  to  CROGGON  and  CO.,  0,  DOW  GATE-HILL,  LONDON. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE 

5 WORKS.  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  o 
' :s  of  the  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces.  “ 1 ' ’ 

nton  application 

stamp.  Thepricesai 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.— 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy. 
Architects  of  Emineucc.  Builders,  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— M AGN U S'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vfle  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  tho  Dublic.  beiug 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  muoh  cheaper  titan  marble.— 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  tho  kingdom 
gratis.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Daily  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings.  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  rlain  81ato-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  and  50,  Upper  Bclgrave. place. 

Pole  Agents  for  Liverpool— Messrs.  RAYNER  and  BROWN, 
44,  Lime-street,  whero  an  assortment  is  kept. 


rALENTIA  SLATE.— The  STOCK  at  the 


VALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The 

V.YLENTIA  SLAB  COMPANY  respectfully  invite  atten- 
tion to  these  very  superior  SLABS.  By  an  improved  method  of 
sawing  thev  have  been  able  to  ensure  greater  truth  and  smooth- 
nessof  surface  than  had  hitherto  been  considered  attainable,  and 
at  tho  same  time  materially  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  article. 
London  Prices  per  foot  for  Slabs,  Sawn  or  Planed,  and  with 
Sawn  Edges:— 


ick  J in.  Inch  li 


5i  j 7 
6 I 71 
«i  1 8 


Under  4 ft.  Ion 
and  not  over 

ft.  wide  

4 ft.  and  under  6 
ft.  long,  and 
over  3 ft.  G 

wide 

6 ft.  and  under  8 
ft.  long,  and  in 
oyer  3 ft.  6 ii 

8 fL  and  under  I 

wide 

10  ft.  and  under  12 
ft.  long,  and  not 
over  3 ft.  6 


Valentia  Slabs  kept  in  stock  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  FREE- 
MAN. 27.  Millbank-street,  Westminster;  and  Messrs.  'HARP, 
181,  Tooley-strect ; also  by  Messrs.  BRABY  and  SON  (late 
COOPER),  Belvidore-road.  Lambeth.— For  the  prices  free  on 
heard  at  Valentia,  aud  further  particulars,  apply  to  th“  Company's 
Offices.  4.  Triifulgar-squarc.  Chariug-cross,  London.— N.B.  Freights 
from  Valentia  to  London  the  same  as  from  Bangor  to  London. 


2 in.  2|in.j3in. 


SLATE  SLAB  and  PAVING.— A quantity 

of  SLATE  SLAB  nnd  PAVING,  now  landed  at  the  Vietnrir 
Stone  Whurf.  Isle  of  Dogs,  TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  FOR  CASn, 
nnd  will  be  delivered  into  croft  or  carts  free  of  exp-  nse.— For  price 
and  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  TRICKETT,  on  the  Wharf. 


PAVING  34s.  per  100  FEET ; Superior 

Common  Paving.  42s.  : thick  do.  46s. ; Hnrc-hill  Slab.  40s. ; 
Sclfaccd,  30s.  'first  qualities).  Pantiles  55s.  per  1,000.  Duchess, 
count' ss,  and  ladies  slates  at  very  reduced  prices.  A priced  list 
sent  free  on  application  to  E.  and  W.  STUKGE,  Bridge  Wharf, 
City-road. 

PAVING,  2s.  Oil.  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors  of 
Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at  the 
above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.  — Apply  to  JOHN 
I’ILKINOTON.  l'OLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE,  1 1.  JOHN-STREET.  ADELPHI.—  N.B.  Country  Agents 
and  Railway  Engineer  and  Contractors  supplied  with  the  best 
bitumen  for  oovering  bridges  nnd  arches. 


Paper  hangings.— r.  horne, 

PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Gracechurch- 
street.  City,  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect  his  extensive 
stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  in  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which,  by 
the  aid  uf  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  oiler  at  the  follow- 
ing prices,  m stock  quantities,  for  cash  only,  viz. : — 

Btout  lining  paper sd.g 

Superior  ditto 6d.  and7d. 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  — at  6d.  . 

An  excellent  oak  paper at  ed.  o 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to  9d.  -2 

Hand-made  marbles 9d.  to  Is.  (id. 

Good  satin  papers  la  6d.  to  2s’.  0s. 

Flock  papers. 2s.  (id.  to  2s.  6d. 

Hand-made  granites nd.  to  la  »d.. 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  wooda 
N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  by  post,  showing  the  style 
and  quality  of  tho  above,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  aud  the  goods 
despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to  the 
amount  of  the  order  given. 


BATH  STONE.— Messrs.  D. and  C.  JONES 

inform  those  connected  with  the  Trade,  that  they  continue 
to  SUPPLY  the  best  FARLEIGH  DOWN  STONE,  from  the 
original  quarries,  on  very  reduced  terms.— Bradford,  Wilts. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE  MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

List  of  prices  at  the  quarries,  also  cost  for  transit  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 


WARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

■-YR  BASIN.  - MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stook  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  4c.,  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cosh.  Portland  Head  stones. 
Ledgers,  Steps.  Landings,  Ac.,  out  to  order  on  the  shortest 
notice.  TarpaulingB  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Nortlien’s  Drain 
Pipes,  Syphons.  Ac.. always  on  hand.  Mortar.  Lime  and  Hair,  Fine 
Stuff.  Ac.  Prompt  attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


POLISHED  GRANITE.  — MESSRS. 

M’DONALD  and  LESLIE  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
Works  iu  Polished  Granite,  which,  by  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery, they  have  now  so  much  improved  in  quality  and  reduced 
in  price  COLUMNS  for  halls,  churches,  plain  aud  clustered, 
facades,  busts,  Ac.  FOUNTAINS  for  gardens,  aourts.  Ac.,  of  nil 
dimensions,  up  to  20  feet  diameter,  in  single  blocks.  SLABS  for 
lobby  and  drawing-room  table-tops,  superior  to  every  other 
material  in  retaining  its  polish  and  resisting  scratching.  VASES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES,  and  other  ornamental  works.  MONU- 
MENTS of  allkinds,  plain,  polished,  ornamented,  and  finely  dressed. 
Polished  granite  is  especially  ndapted  for  monuments  and  other 
works  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  seeing  that  it  retains  its  polish 
untarnished  for  ages,  whilst  in  our  variable  climate  all  other 
materials  speedily  decay.  M'DONALD  and  LESLIE  especially 
request  nn  inspection  of  their  articles  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 
No.  74,  Class  27.  consisting  of  vases,  pedestals,  table-tops,  admitted 
by  all  judges  to  be  superior  to  anv  granite-work  hitherto  executed 
in  that  material.  Specimens  to  he  seen,  an-1  orders  received,  at 
their  Works,  Aberdeen,  or  at  'heir  dcpOt-,  No.  3,  Quioksett-row, 
New  road,  Fitzroy-square,  London. 

Aberdeen,  J une,  1S0L 


B 


ATH  STONE.  — RANDELL  and 

SAUNDERS,  Quarrymen,  Bath,  have  appointed  MARTIN 
and  WOOD  their  sole  agents  in  London.  M.  and  W.  beg  to 
iuform  Architects,  Masons,  Builders,  Ao.,  that  a large  assort- 
• of  the  much  approved  COltSHAM  DOWN  and  other  BATH 


at  Market  Wharf.  Rcgent's-park  Basin. 


CAEN  AND  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

LU  A R D,  BEEDHAM,  and  CO., 

QUARRYMEN  AND  STONE  MERCHANTS. 

CAEN  WHARF.  ROTHERHITHE.  LONDON. 
Specimens,  prices,  and  other  information  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation at  the  wharf  as  above.  Specimens  may  also  be  had  at  the 
office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


CAEN  STONE.— P.  FOUCARD,  Quai  des 

Abattoirs,  Caen  (proprifitaire  de  Carrlt'res  ii  Allemngne), 
offers  CAEN  STONE  guaranteed  from  the  first  quarries  at  Alle- 
magne.  delivered  to  vessel ; or  waggons  (free  of  expense),  from  the 
depflt  at  the  Whitby  and  Scotch  Wharf.  11,  Fore-street. Liraehouse. 
Coulracts  taken  for  anv  quantities.— Cargoes  shipped  to  order, 
from  Caen,  to  any  part  of  the  ooasl, — Apply  to  P.  FOUOARD.  nt  the 
Office.  39.  Stoney -street,  Borough  Market ; or  to  Mr.  S. WEBSTER, 
at  the  Wharf. 


DARLEY  DALE,  near  Matlock,  Derby- 
shire. — These  celebrated  Quarries  are  in  full  work,  nnd 
prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent.  The  Stone  i<  free  from 
vents,  nnd  may  he  obtained  in  blocks  of  very  lar  e dimensions. 
There  is  every  facility  for  conveyance  by  the  Manchester,  Buxton, 
Matlock,  and  Midlands  Railway  direot  from  the  Quarry,  or  by 
Canal.  The  following  edifices  have  been  supplied  from  these 
Quarries 

St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool. 

St.  Epward's  Grammar  Scrtooi.,  BraxnyoirAM. 

Railway  Station.  Rirminojiazc 
Lismoke  Castle,  Ireland. 

TnEATRE,  Manchester. 

Water  Works,  Salford. 

The  Schools  erected  at  the  Expesse  of  Henry 
Bbaufoy,  Esq.,  Lamhf.th. 

Any  communications  addressed  to  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  FREE- 
MAN, Millbank-street.  Westminster,  or  Mr.  GEORGE  WALL, 
Manager,  at  the  Quarries,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SCULPTORS,  BUILDERS,  STONE  AND 
MARBLE  MASONS.  4c.  4c. 

ALABASTER  QUARRIES,  CHELLAS- 

-zjL  TON,  NEAR  DERBY.— Alabaster  in  blocks  of  a!mo9tauy 
size,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  may  now  be  obtained  from  these 
Quarries  on  application  to  Messrs.  JOSEPH  SMITH  otid  SONS, 
HORN INGLOw,  NEAR  BURTON-ON-TRENT.  This  stone  was 
extensively  used  during  the  middle  ages  for  monuments  and  other 
ecolesinstical  decorations,  and  since  that  period  until  now  has  not 
been  obtained  in  blocks  of  anysize.  Its  colour  is  white,  and  beauti- 
fully variegated.  It  is  easily  worked  nnd  capable  of  talcing  a high 
polish,  which  renders  it  suitable  for  every  kind  of  internal  house 
decoration.  A beautiful  mouument,  copied  from  that  of  Queen 
Philippa  in  Westminster  Abbev.  and  made  from  this  Alabastcr.is 
now  exhibiting,  by  Mr.  SAMUEL  CUNDT.  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
No.  60.  Main  Avenue.  West,  A statue  of  the  late  Earl  Powis,  from 
the  same  material,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  E. 
Richardson.  Melbury-tcrrace,  London. 


RANSOME  and  PARSONS  beg  to  draw  the 

attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others,  to  their 
PATENT  STONE,  which  iu  its  composition,  differs  essentially 
from  all  other  artificial  productions  for  a similar  purpose — Flint 
forming  the  basis.  Iu  character,  texture,  nnd  appearance  it  is 
made  to  resemble  every  kind  of  natural  stone,  at  pleasure,  from 
the  finest  marble  to  the  coarsest  sandstone,  and  to  possess  all  their 
valuable  and  enduring  properties,  without  being  liable  to  any  of  their 
defects.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  architectural 
decorations  aud  mouldings,  fountains,  balustrades  for  terrace 
walks,  vases  and  pedestals,  4c.,  4c.  ; also,  for  all  varieties  of  plain 
and  ornamental  flooring.  Iu  price  it  is  far  below  the  cost  or  any 
natural  product,  and.  in  many  cases,  can  be  furnished  as  low  as 
ordinary  cemcut.  Copies  of  Busts,  Statuary,  or  other  Works  of 
Art,  ran  be  produced  in  thefinest  Patent  Stone  as  faithfully  as  in 
Piaster  of  Paris. 

IMPORTANT  to  WATER  COMPANIES.  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, and  the  PUBLIC.- RANSOME  and  PARSONS  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  Woter  Companies,  Manufacturers,  and  others 
to  their  PATENT  STONE  FILTERING  SLABS,  which  are 
capable  of  filtering  from  100  to  200  gallons  of  water  per  superficial 
foot  per  day,  with  a head  of  water  varying  from  3 to  4 feet.  These 
slabs  can  be  produced  to  any  required  dimensions,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  he  adapted  to  any  cistern,  tank,  or  reservoir.  By  a 
simple  precautionary  arrangement,  they  are  prevented  from  being 
in  any  way  choked  or  impeded  in  their  action.  Price  3s.  persuper- 
ficial  foot.— Full  descriptions  nnd  prioes  of  their  other  descriptions 
of  filters  will  be  supplied  on  apolicat.ion. 

IMPORTANT  to  URICKMAKERS  and  CONTRACTORS.— 
RANS’ME  nnd  PARSONS  are  also  the  proprietors  of  H ALL’S 
PATENT  BRICK  MAKING  MACHINE,  capable  of  moulding 
10,060  bricks  per  day  and  upwards,  which  are  superior  to  tho  e 
manufactured  by  hand,  and  are  produced  at  considerably  less  cost. 
Communications  to  he  addressed  to  the  Patentees — Messrs. 
RANSOME  and  PARSONS,  Fliut  Wharf,  Ipswich ; or  to  103, 
Newgate-street,  London. 
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HE  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Bristol,  commenced  satis- 
factorily (if  we  say  nothing 
about  the  rain),  on  Tuesday, 
the  29th,  when  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  in 
the  Guildhall,  resigned  the  president’s  chair 
to  John  Scandrott  Harford,  Esq.  In  doing 
so,  Lord  Talbot  referred  to  the  part  played 
by  Bristol  in  early  times,  and  reminded  the 
Society  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Northampton.  Mr.  Harford 
made  an  excellent  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said, — ■ 

“ Probably  many  present,  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  .Institute,  may  be  led  to  regard  us 
as  scions  of  the  very  ancient  but  somewhat 
crochetty  family  of  the  Dryasdusts.  Gentle- 
men, I positively  repudiate  the  alliance.  The 
true  archjeologist,  I may  go  on  to  say,  has  no 
superstitious  veneration  for  ancient  forms  or 
objects  merely  because  they  are  ancient  : he  is 
neither  a puerile  worshipper  of  the  green  rust 
of  classical  coins  and  old  armour,  nor  has  he 
a voracious  and  undiscriminating  taste  for  col- 
lecting all  sorts  of  curiosities  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a museum.  Far  higher  : the  archaeo- 
logist surveys  the  objects  of  each  museum  with 
the  eye  of  curiosity  and  of  taste  like  other 
people,  but  he  chiefly  values  them  as  links 
•between  the  Past  and  the  Present,  and  he  looks 
•through  them  and  by  them,  to  the  prosecution 
of  objects  philanthropic,  useful,  and  important. 
Archaeology  interpreted,  justly  interpreted,  in- 
terpreted as  it  is  by  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  learned  society  I now  address,  is  the 
handmaid  and  purveyor  of  history, — the  sage 
commentator  on  ancient  customs  and  an- 
cient art, — the  right  and  acute  interpreter  of 
the  records  and  memorials  of  the  Past,  whe- 
ther oral,  written,  or  monumental.  The 
artist  visits  Greece,  Italy,  or  Egypt,  to  fascinate 
the  eye,  to  charm  with  the  magic  tints  of  his 
pencil,  and  to  bring  away  with  him  striking 
reminiscences  of  scenes  and  objects  famous  in 
history  or  in  song.  The  mere  traveller  gratifies 
a laudable  curiosity  or  adds  to  his  store  of  know- 
ledge; but  the  learned  archseologist  pauses 
where  the  artist  paints,  and  the  passing  traveller 
takes  only  a brief  survey,  to  extract  from  the 
objects  he  inspects  means  and  instruments  for 
uplifting  the  veil  from  the  past,  and  for  help- 
ing to  solve  one  and  another  great  problem  in 
the  history  of  man,  religious,  moral,  social,  and 
political.  Thus  it  is  that  a Young  and 
Champollion  astonished  all  Europe  by  dis- 
covering the  key  which  unlocks  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  language  of  Egypt. 
Thus  it  is  that  Layard  and  Rawlinson  and 
others  have  succeeded,  not  only  in  extracting 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  sculptures  of 
Nineveh,  but  have  successfully  decyphered  the 
cuniform  character  and  picture  language 
which  cover  many  portions  of  their  surface. 
From  both  these  quarters  we  may  venture  to 
hope  that  much  important  additional  historical 
information  will  be  afforded.  In  the  same 
way,  by  the  collation  and  the  com- 
parison of  the  monuments  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Sicily,  the  history  of  Grecian 
sculpture  has,  during  the  last  half  century, 
been  traced  from  its  first  condition  of 
almost  Egyptian  insipidity  to  its  next  stage 
of  a rude  imitation  of  nature,  until, 
step  by  step,  we  arrive  at  the  lofty  grandeur 
and  ideal  perfection  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 
And  let  me  add  that,  much  in  the  same  way, 
the  history  of  Christian  Art  is  in  course  of 
illustration,  from  its  first  feeble  germ,  as  dis- 
played in  the  fresco  paintings  of  the  catacombs 


of  Rome  and  Naples,  through  the  various 
phases  of  its  progress  and  decline,  whether  at 
Rome  or  Byzantium,  till  it  sunk  into  the  im- 
becility of  the  dark  ages,  and  at  length,  under 
the  impulse  of  reviving  literature,  broke  forth 
again  into  being,  with  poetic  fervour  and 
vigour  in  the  school  of  Giotto  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  finally  attained  its  acme  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  sublime  works  of  a Da  Vinci, 
Michelangelo,  and  Raffaelle.  Thus,  also,  a 
Mr.  Colli ngwood  Bruce,  a Mr.  Roach  Smith, 
and  others,  by  their  elaborate  and  accurate 
researches,  have  recently  thrown  new  and 
important  light  upon  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain,  and  have  verified  many  curious 
facts  illustrative  of  the  habits,  luxuries, 
and  superstitions  of  the  Roman  settlers,  by 
monumental  evidence  the  most  convincing. 
The  range  of  archaeological  investigation  is, 
however,  so  vast,  and  the  expense  of  pursuing 
it  in  foreign  lands  so  costly,  that  in  many 
respects  it  mocks  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and 
especially  invites  the  co-operation  of  learned 
societies  like  our  own,  and  the  effectual  inter- 
ference and  pecuniary  aid  of  enlightened  go- 
vernments. Of  the  great  value  and  efficiency 
of  such  co-operation  we  have  many  proofs. 
How  little,  for  instance,  did  the  British  con- 
querors of  India  duly  comprehend  its  wild 
mythology,  its  remarkable  traditions,  its 
native  poetry  and  literature,  or  the  com- 
plication of  its  various  sects  and  social  dis- 
tinctions, till  the  Asiatic  Society,  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
aided  by  his  profound  learning  and  philoso- 
phical intellect,  poured  a flood  of  light  upon 
these  and  other  important  particulars.  The 
history  of  the  celebrated  French  expedition  to 
Egypt,  under  Napoleon,  forcibly  proves  how 
much  Government  may  effect  in  aid  of 
archaeological  researches.  The  military  tri- 
umphs of  that  army  were  but  momen- 
tary, but  the  train  of  learned  men,  who, 
through  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  French 
Government,  were  attached  to  it,  have  acquired 
for  France  a durable  reputation,  by  their  ex- 
tensive researches,  by  their  splendid  publica- 
tions, and,  above  all,  by  the  ardent  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  these  researches  stirred  up  in 
their  native  country  and  also  in  our  own. 
Denon  and  his  coadjutors  first  broke  up  the 
ground,  which  has  since  been  so  successfully 
cultivated  by  a succession  of  eminent  archae- 
ologists,  artists,  and  travellers,  among  whom, 
in  addition  to  the  two  distinguished  names 
already  adverted  to,  I may  be  allowed  to 
mention  those  of  Wilkinson  and  Roberts, 
and  still  more  recently  that  of  his  excel- 
lency Chevalier  Bunsen.  A similar  light 
has  been  thrown,  by  the  researches  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  upon  a people  more  refined  but 
less  intelligible  than  the  Egyptians.  I allude 
to  the  ancient  Etruscans.  They  had  long 
been  known  to  us  by  name,  and  by  the 
possession  of  many  of  those  beautiful  and 
tasteful  vases,  the  discovery  of  which,  in  the 
recesses  of  their  tombs,  formed  a new  epoch  in 
the  principles  of  artistic  shape  and  decoration. 
But  I must  not  forget,  while  glancing  in  this 
way  at  the  rich  materials  of  foreign  archaeology, 
that  there  is  a branch  of  our  subject,  nearer 
home,  which  has  peculiar  claims  upon  our 
patriotic  feelings,  as  well  as  upon  our  high 
admiration.  I allude  to  British  archaeology 
in  all  its  parts,  but  especially  to  that  branch 
of  it  which  is  connected  with  our  ancient 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  of  which  we  possess 
so  many  splendid  monuments.  I will  venture 
to  say  that  more  has  been  done  during  the 
last  half  century  to  preserve,  to  illustrate,  and 
to  restore  these  glorious  fabrics  of  past  times, 
than  was  effected  during  the  three  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  Reformation. 
They  were  centuries  characterised,  not  merely 
by  inexcusable  neglect  of  these  venerable 
edifices,  but  by  the  most  barbarous  inroads 
upon  their  proper  style  and  character.  Think 
of  that  perverted  taste  which  could  mix  up 
with  their  chaste  and  harmonising  features  the 
incongruity  of  screens,  altar-pieces,  and  por- 
tals, in  a paltry  style,  half  Roman,  half 
Arabesque.  Think  of  the  glaring  whitewash 
which  overlaid  the  pensive  tones  of  their  clus- 
tering columns  and  swelling  arches  and  fretted 
roof.  Think  of  the  same  vile  material  mer- 


cilessly applied  to  the  rich  glossy  tints  of  their 
venerable  oak-work.  Think  of  their  fine 
tracery  and  antique  tombs,  often  buried  in  a 
mass  of  raw  plaster,  and  their  massive  walls 
torn  down  to  erect,  hard  by,  some  mean 
and  paltry  edifice.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  this  species  of  barbarism  is 
peculiar  to  England  or  to  Protestantism. 
There  is  no  country  where  it  has  reigned  and 
revelled  so  much  as  in  Italy.  There  is  no 
country  where  it  still  retains  so  strong  a hold. 
Witness,  among  innumerable  other  instances, 
the  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Novella,  at  Florence,  originally  a beautiful 
example  of  Italian  Gothic,  and  which  Michel- 
angelo used  to  call,  in  fondness,  his  bride, 

I but  now  so  utterly  disguised  by  meretricious 
ornaments  and  innovations,  that  I feel  sure, 
could  that  great  man  speak,  he  would  divorce 
himself  from  her.  Happily,  this  aera  of  per- 
verted taste  has  passed  away  we  now  jealously 
watch  over  our  ancient  edifices,  and  aided  by 
the  accurate  researches  of  various  able  and 
enlightened  archaeologists  : and  architects, 
among  whom  let  me  particularly  mention  a 
Hope,  a Whewell,  a Britton,  and  a Willis,  we 
are  become  familiar  with  the  successive  styles 
and  epochs  of  English  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, and  also  with  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  corresponding  styles  and  epochs  of  the 
ancient  Church  Architecture  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  we  are  further  able  to  trace 
them  all  back  in  their  essential  features, 
amidst  many  varieties  of  detail,  to  one  com- 
mon type,  pervading  the  early  Christian, 
structure  erected  under  the  auspices  of  Con- 
stantine, Theodosius,  and  Justinian.” 

The  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  followed,  re- 
lated an  interesting  conversation  with  the  late 
Lord  Northampton,  in  which  he  had  shown 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  arts  and  anti- 
quities of  all  countries. 

Dr.  Whewell  and  Mr.  Heywood  Markland 
spoke ; and  a paper  by  an  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration, whose  name  was  not  given,  was  then 
read,  descriptive  of  the  plate,  seals,  and 
papers  in  the  council-house.  The  meeting 
afterwards  adjourned  to  inspect  these,  which 
are  all  in  excellent  condition,  very  creditable 
to  the  custodians. 

In  the  evening  papers  were  read  in  the 
Architectural  Section,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
hereafter.  On  Wednesday  morning  Professor 
Willis  (who,  by  taking  this  day  instead  of 
Friday,  as  originally  settled,  had  somewhat 
thrown  out  the  arrangements),  led  the  mem- 
bers to  Wells,  and  discoursed  on  the  fine 
cathedral  there. 

Mr.  Willis  first  gave  in  a room  adjoining 
(according  to  his  custom),  such  dates  and  evi- 
dence as  an  examination  of  the  Cathedral 
books  afforded  him,  and  then  took  his  audi- 
ence round  the  buildings,  and  identified  those 
parts  he  had  been  describing.  The  principal 
new  point  suggested  was  this,  that  the  west 
front,  although  of  the  early  English  period, 
was  later  than  the  nave,  which  ranges  from 
1216  to  1242. 

Professor  Cockerell  then  read  a very  inge- 
nious paper  on  the  nine  ranges  of  extraor- 
dinary sculpture  which  adorn  the  west  front 
of  the  Cathedral:  — namely,  1.  Preachers; 
2.  Angels ; 3.  History  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testament;  4.  and  5.  Saxon  and  early  Nor- 
man Kings;  6.  Illustrations  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion; 7.  The  Nine  Angels;  8.  The  Twelve 
Apostles;  and  9.  Our  Saviour. 

On  Thursday,  after  papers  at  the  various 
sections,  came  the  celebration  of  the  Canynges’ 
Society,  an  illustration  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Redcliffe,  and  the  joint  banquet  of  the 
Canynges’  Society  and  the  Institute.  We  give 
a view  of  the  interior  of  Redcliffe  Church,  and 
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append  the  substance  of  the  paper  : we  give 
also  a view  of  an  ancient  doorway  on  the 
Welsh  Back.* 

The  Bristol  architects  were  kindly  anxious 
to  receive  at  a dinner  the  London  architects 
who  were  attending  the  meeting,  and  had  fixed 
Saturday  for  the  purpose  : so  few  of  the  latter, 
however,  were  able  to  remain  over  that  day, 
that  the  intention  will  probably  be  aban- 
doned. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST. 

MARY,  REDCLIFFE,  BRISTOL. 

I regret  very  much  that  continued  occu- 
pations of  an  absorbing  character  have  pre- 
vented me  from  investigating  the  early  history 
of  this  time-honoured  monument,  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe  Church,  as  it  deserves.  Piety, 
science,  art,  literature,  and  mystery  have 
jointly  and  severally  put  their  mark  on  this 
structure,  and  have  made  it  an  object  of  inter- 
est to  so  many  classes  of  minds,  that  there  are 
few  buildings  in  the  country  which  have  so 
wide  a fame.  Founded,  completed,  and  re- 
edified  by  Bristol  merchants,  as  I have  else- 
where remarked,  the  Christian  (even  if  care- 
less of  material  beauty)  may  view  it  as  a noble 
monument  of  the  stintless  devotion  of  men  in 
early  times, — of  men  who  thought  not  of  the 
“ nicely  calculated  less  or  more,”  and  consi- 
dered no  expenditure  short  of  the  utmost  of 
their  power  sufficient  offering  in  the  cause  of 
God, — a spirit,  I may  say  in  passing,  which  is 
not  extinct  in  our  day.  The  antiquary,  the 
architect,  and  the  man  of  taste  find  in  it  an 
exhibition  of  skill  and  inventive  power  of  the 
highest  character,  producing,  as  a result, 
extraordinary  beauty  : it  is,  to  them,  too,  the 
autograph  of  a past  time,  speaking  loudly  and 
not  uninstructively  to  the  present.  Further, 
there  are  models  for  the  draughtsman,  an 
involved  history  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of 
the  investigator,  and  a peculiarity  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  work  of  different  periods 
at  the  west  end,  which  increase  the  difficulty 
of  the  disentanglement.  Then  for  the  poet, 
the  student  of  mind  in  all  its  strange  and 
startling  phases,  the  biographer,  and  the  lover 
of  romance,  its  connection  with  the  “won- 
drous b jy  who  perished  in  his  pride,” — the 
unhappy  Chatterton,  who,  wanting  so  little, 
lost  so  much — a pure  renown, — has  made  it  a 
shrine  demanding  a pilgrimage. 

The  accessible  materials  for  tracing  the 
history  of  the  church  are  scanty,  but  might 
doubtless  be  now  increased  by  a diligent 
investigator.  I must  here  remind  you  that 
Mr.  Britton  has  brought  together  a variety  of 
scattered  notices  in  his  interesting  published 
“ Account  of  Redcliffe  Church.” 

Redcliffe  appears  to  have  been  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  Bristol  till  the  bridge  was  built, 
and  special  charters  were  given  to  the  men  of 
Redcliffe, — one,  for  example,  from  Henry  III. 
in  1247. 

Grants  for  the  erection  of  a church  here  as 
early  as  1207  are  mentioned  by  Barrett  in 
“The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of 
Bristol.”  Others  are  dated  1229,  1232,  & c. 
There  is  an  indulgence  excusing  ten  days’ 
penance  to  all  who  contributed  to  the  repair  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Redcliffe,  dated  1246.  Going  on, 
chronicles  mention  that  a church  was  built 
here  by  Sir  Simon  de  Burton  and  others,  about 
1294  : he  was  mayor  of  Bristol  six  times 
between  1291  and  1304. 

In  1376,  the  first  William  Canynges,  ac- 
cording to  Barrett,  built  the  body  of  Redcliffe 
Church  “ from  the  cross  aile  downwards.”  In 
1330  the  work  was  still  going  on.  This 
William  Canynges  was  mayor  six  times  : his 
will  is  dated  1396. 

The  spire,  was  thrown  down  by  lightning  in 
1445-6,  and  did  great  harm  to  the  church  /’but 
the  building  was  re-edified  by  the  second  Wil- 
liam Canynges,  aided,  perhaps,  by  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  district. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  extent  I 
to  which  Burton  and  the  first  Canynges  con-  ; 
tributed  ; but  there  seems  to  be  no  question  ! 
about  the  fact,  that  to  the  second  William  I 

* See  page  432,  in  our  present  number.  j 


Canynges,  whose  “ worthy  deeds  declare  a 
worthy  wight,”  the  church  was  greatly  in-  j 
debted ; bo  much  so,  that  he  is  popularly 
known  as  the  founder.  He  was  the  grandson  j 
of  the  first-named  Canynges,  was  born  about 
1400,  was  mayor  five  times,  and  died  1475. 
William  Wyrcestre  calls  him  “ the  richest  and 
the  wisest  merchant”  ( ditissimus  el  sapienlissi-  j 
mus  mercator),  George  Canning,  the  states- 
man, was  one  of  his  descendants.  Dallaway,  j 
who  has  given  a sketch  of  William  Canynges’ 
life,  describes  the  residence  that  he  built  for 
himself  in  Small-street.  After  the  death  of  j 
his  wife,  in  1460,  he  determined  on  dedicating 
himself  to  the  Church  ; and  ultimately  became  ' 
dean  of  the  College  of  Westbury.  He  died  in  ! 
1474  or  1475 ; and  by  his  will  he  left  his  resi- 
duary property  in  trust  for  public  works  in  the  [ 
city  of  Bristol. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  we  find  left  of  the 
various  structures  which  have  occupied  the 
site.  The  church  consists  of  an  outer  and 
I inner  north  porch,  a tower,  nave  with  aisles, ' 
I south  porcb,  transepts  with  aisles  (a  rare  j 
[occurrence),  residences,  and  lady  chapel. 

The  inner  north  porch  and  lower  part  of  the 
tower  are  Early  English  in  style,  and  might  be 
earlier  than  Simon  de  Burton:  they  certainly 
are  not  later.  The  north  porch  and  the  upper 
part  of  tower  are  of  the  Decorated  period,  and 
may  have  been  part  of  Burton’s  church.  The  | 
south  transept,  the  south  porch,  and  much  of  i 
the  interior,  are  very  little  later,  and  may  be 
attributed  to  the  first  William  Canynges.  The 
remainder  of  the  church  is  Perpendicular,  and  | 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  second  William  . 
Canynges. 

We  found  corroborative  evidence  of  the ' 
existence  of  a church  of  the  same  date  as  the 
inner  porch  (Early  English),  in  taking  down  I 
the  clerestory  of  chancel  (or  “ Overstorye,”  as  j 
William  Wyrcestre  calls  it) ; some  of  the  old  * 
stonework  being  worked  up  in  the  walls. 

William  Wyrcestre,  already  quoted,  called  ] 
also  William  Bottoner  (his  mother’s  maiden  i 
name),  and  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
has  left  in  his  “ Itinerarium,  or  Book  of  Memo- ! 
rable  Things,”  many  curious  memoranda  and 
details  respecting  St.  Mary’s,  Redcliffe;  but  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  on  this  occasion  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  a few  of  them.  Bottoner 
was  born  (according  to  Dallaway)  in  1415,  and 
died  about  1484,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  the  second  William  Canynges,  to  whom 
Redcliffe  was  much  indebted. 

The  “ Itinerary  ” is  written  in  a very  desul  - 
tory manner,  in  bad  Latin,  with  a curious 
mixture  of  the  vernacular ; and  the  dimen- 
sions are  given  in  steps,  &c.,  not  very  pre- 
cisely. Still  it  is  not  without  value.  We 
learn  from  him  that  Norton  was  master  of  the 
works  there  (“  magistri  operum  ”)  at  the  time 
he  wrote, — perhaps  the  architect.  He  takes 
one  of  his  dimensions  from  the  house  of  the 
workers  in  freestone,  “ pro  fundacione  ecclesice 
de  Radclyff and  speaks  of  the  residence  for 
the  chantry  priests  erected  in  the  churchyard 
by  Canynges.  We  learn  from  him  that  there 
was  a fair  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  church- 
yard,* and  the  detailed  description  he  has  left 
of  the  mouldings  in  the  western  door  (from  the 
description  of  Norton)  the  “ freemason  work  ” 
as  he  calls  it,  has  served  Professor  Willis  as 
the  basis  of  his  work  on  the  “Architectural 
Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

Camden,  in  his  “ Britannia,”  speaking  of  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  that  there  were  hos- 
pitals built  for  the  poor,  and  “ neat  churches 
for  the  glory  of  God,”  says, — “ Amongst  the  , 
rest  the  most  beautiful  is  St.  Mary’s  of  Rad-  j 
cliffe  without  the  walls,  into  which  is  a stately 
ascent  by  a great  many  stairs.  So  large  is  it,  I 
the  workmanship  so  exquisite,  and  the  roof  so  j 
artificially  vaulted  with  stone,  and  the  tower  so  ! 
high,  that  in  my  opinion  it  goes  much  beyond 
all  the  parish  churches  in  England  I have  yet 
seen.  In  it  the  founder, f William  Canninges,  I 
has  two  honorary  monuments  : the  one  is  his  J 
image  in  the  habit  of  a magistrate,  for  he  was  : 
five  times  mayor  of  this  city;  the  other  an 
image  of  the  same  person  in  clergyman’s  habit,  j 
for  in  his  latter  days  he  took  orders,  and  was  j 

‘ “ Crux  puleherrima  artificione  operuta  est  in  medio  I 
dioti  eimiterii.” 

t This  term  is  erroneous,  as  we  have  seen. 
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dean  of  the  college  which  himself  founded 
at  Westbury.”*  This  second  monument,  I 
may  mention,  was  originally  at  Westbury,  but 
when  that  building  was  destroyed  in  1643,  the 
monument  was  removed  to  Redcliffe. 

The  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
church,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  for  the 
most  part  in  a good  state,  and  would  doubtless 
afford  some  interesting  particulars,  if  properly 
examined.  In  the  course  of  a very  hasty  in- 
spection, I observed  a deed  as  to  the  lands  for 
the  endowment  of  Canynges’  Chantries  of 
St.  Catherine  and  St.  George,  dated  1468. 
These  lands  were  sold  at  the  Dissolution  by 
the  commissioners  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

A chantry  was  an  endowment  to  provide  for 
the  chanting  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
testators  or  others.  The  bequest  usually 
directed  the  erection  of  a chapel,  in  which  the 
service  was  to  be  performed,  and  the  term  has 
come  to  be  applied  to  the  building.  Many  of 
our  cathedrals  and  minsters  contain  specimens 
of  these  chantry  chapels. 

The  most  interesting  document  that  I saw 
was  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  for  the 
“ Easter  Sepulchre,”  given  to  the  church  by 
Canynges.  As  you  know,  it  was  the  practice 
before  the  Reformation  to  set  up  in  the 
churches,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
near  the  altar,  a representation  of  the  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ.  A recess  for  the  purpose, 
sometimes  ornamented  with  sculptured  deco- 
rations, may  be  seen  in  many  of  our  churches. 
The  crucifix  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre  on 
Good  Friday,  and  watched  till  Easter  Day, 
when  it  was  taken  out.  The  document  in 
question,  which  has  been  several  times  printed, 
but  not  quite  correctly,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Med.  That  Mayster  Canynges  hath 
delyrded  the  iiij  (4)  day  of  Jule,  in  the  yere  of 
our  Lorde  1470,  to  Maisir  Nicholas  Pyttes, 
Vicar  of  Redclif,  Moyses  Conteryn,  Plielip 
Berthemew,  and  John  Browne,  procurators  (?) 
of  St.  Mary  Redclif  byforeseid,  a new  sepulcre 
well  gilte  with  fyne  golde,  and  a cever  thereto. 

“ Item  an  ymage  of  God  Almighty  risyng 
oute  of  the  same  sepulcre,  with  all  the  ordynance 
that  longeth  thereto,  that  is  to  say,  a lath 
made  of  tyml/  and  the  yron  worke  thereto, 
&c. 

“Item  thereto  ’longeth  Hevyn,  made  of 
tyml/  and  steyned  clothes. 

“ Item,  Hell  made  of  tyml/  and  yron  worke, 
with  devells  the  number  of  xiij  (13). 

“ Item  iiij  (4)  knyghtes  armed  kepynge  the 
sepulcre  with  their  wepyns  in  their  bonds,  that 
is  to  sey,  ij  (2)  speres  with  ij  (2)  pavyes. 

“ Item  iiij  (4)  peyr  of  angels’  whyngps  for 
iiij  (4)  angels  made  of  tymbf  and  well  peynted. 

“ Item  the  ffader  the  crowne  and  visage 
the  ball  with  a crosse  upon,  well  gilte  with 
fyne  golde. 

“ Item  the  Holy  Goste  comyng  oute  of 
Hevyn  into  the  sepulcre. 

“ Item  longyng  to  the  iiij  (4)  angells  iiij  (4) 
chevelers.” 

“The  Booke  of  the  Accorapte,”  dated  154S 
to  1580,  was  the  earliest  I saw:  from  that 
date  the  series  seems  complete. 

In  the  first  year  of  Mary  there  is  a payment 
to  the  ringers,  at  the  proclamation  of  the 
“Quene;”  also  entry  of  the  sum  paid  for  a 
“ masse  booke.”  In  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth 
mass  and  processions  were  still  going  on,  and 
there  are  payments  for  the  bearing  of  the  cross, 
large  candles,  and  frankincense  ; but  in  the 
second  year  of  her  reign  we  find  payments  for 
taking  out  the  image  and  for  painting  Scrip- 
ture in  its  place,  also  for  taking  down  the  high 
altar. 

There  is  an  agreement  dated  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  (1636)  made  with  a carpenter  for  a 
new  loft  and  frame  for  the  bells.  There  is  also  a 
bond,  dated  1768,  from  Thomas  Bilbie  for  cast- 
ing four  bells. 

The  iron  gates  in  the  church  are  excellent 
pieces  of  workmanship  : these  were  made  by 
William  Edney,  smith.  In  the  books  I find 
a payment  to  him,  in  the  year  1710,  of  60/.  for 
iron  gates  to  chancel ; and  another  of  50/.  for 
two  pair  of  gates  at  side  of  chancel,  and  two 
pair  of  hatches  into  middle  chancel. 

In  this  year,  by  the  way,  bricks  in  Bristol 
. * Gibson’s  edition,  1695. 
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were  16s.  per  thousand]  free-stone  lid.  per 
foot  cube. 

In  the  previous  year,  1709,  considerable 
repairs  were  made ; the  authorities  buying  the 
materials  and  employing  their  own  workmen.* 
•The  church  was  pewed  in  this  year  at  the  cost, 
according  to  Barrett,  of  784/.  13s. 

Continuing  our  brief  examination  of  the  ac- 
counts, I may  mention  that  two  windows  on 
the  south  side,  namely,  the  second  from  the 
west  end,  and  the  third  “from  the  churchyard 
in  the  cross  isle  and  fronting  towards  the  west,” 
were  restored  by  W.  Harrison,  mason,  in  1792, 
at  the  cost  of  147/.  7s.,  James  Allen  being 
the  architect  employed. 

In  going  round  the  interior  you  will  notice 
especially  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  vault- 
ings ; the  wonderful  play  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  effect  of  extent  given  by  the  plan;  the 
beauty  of  the  arches  and  their  mouldings;  the 
loftiness  of  the  columns;f  and  I think  you  will 
all  express  an  anxious  wish  that  the  present 
cumbrous  and  obscuring  pews  and  fittings  may 
speedily  be  removed;  and  that  this  noble 
church  may  be  seated  in  a manner  consistent 
with  the  style  of  the  building  and  calculated 
to  display  to  advantage  its  beautiful  propor- 
tions. The  doorway  to  the  residence  attached 
to  the  chancel  aisle,  the  window  at  the  end  of 
each  transept,  and  the  carved  bosses  in  the 
groinings,  all  demand  examination.  Of  these 
latter, there  are  in  the  church  no  less  than  1,1 17, 
displaying  wonderful  variety  in  design,  and 
most  beautiful  drawing.  The  organ,  too, 
should  take  a different  shape. 

You  will  notice  both  on  Canynges’  monu- 
ment and  in  the  stained  glass  (of  which  there 
are  many  interesting  remnants),  Canynges’ 
mark. | 

[A  further  description  of  the  interior,  some 
mention  of  the  monuments,  and  various  com- 
ments, we  are  forced  to  omit.] 

The  whole  length  of  the  church  and  Lady 
Chapel  inside  I find  to  be  239  feet,  and  the 
width  52  feet.  The  transept,  from  north  to 
south,  is  117  feet  6 inches,  and  the  width  47 
feet.  The  chancel  and  aisles  form  nearly  a 
square.  The  length  of  the  nave  up  to  the 
organ  gallery  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
chancel,  namely,  GO  feet.  The  height  of  the 
chancel,  from  pavement  to  crown  of  vaulting, 
is  53  feet. 

The  inside  of  the  north  porch,  a hexagon  in 
plan,  presents  many  peculiarities,  and  much  to 
admire.  The  bosses  of  the  vaulted  roof  are 
all  of  foliage  of  very  elegant  design,  and  were 
originally,  like  the  vaultings  of  the  rest  of  the 
church,  painted  and  gilded.  Midway  up  the 
walls  there  is  a passage  all  round  the  porch  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  some  curiously 
carved  corbels  will  be  noticed  there.  In  one 
of  these  two  men  reclining  are  each  holding 
up  a leg  to  form  the  support.  You  will  notice, 
too,  the  beautiful  carving  of  the  ornaments  in 
the  cornice  of  the  arcade, — busts,  and  animals 
and  men  amongst  foliage : in  one  a goat  and 
boy  ; in  another  a man  and  monkey ; and  in  a 
third  a cripple,  with  a cat,  and  a dog  barking 
at  it.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  west  door  inside 
there  are  four  singularly  interesting  figures : 
two  of  them  seem  to  be  intended  to  represent 
Samson  in  his  adventure  with  the  lion. 

The  form  of  the  windows  is  very  peculiar, 
produced  by  the  series  of  niches  outside. 
H ow  the  spaces  beneath  them  were  originally 
decorated  internally  is  a question. 

In  the  south-western  side  of  the  hexagon  is 
a small  apartment  formed  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  which  may  have  been  a penitential 
cell,  or  a place  for  the  exposition  of  relics. 
The  door  was  originally  in  the  centre,  and 
there  was  a grated  opening  on  each  side. 
In  the  inner  porch,  and  near  the  last- 
mentioned  recess,  there  is  another  small  apart- 
ment which  we  shall  be  able  to  examine  on 
the  spot.  The  north  face  of  the  outer  porch 
is  occupied  by  the  principal  doorway,  a singu- 
larly elegant  and  peculiar  design.  In  the 
south-east  face  there  is  a second  doorway, 

* The  weekly  expenses  are  recorded. 

t See  the  view  given  iu  our  present  number,  p.  493. 

J Hunt,  in  “Exemplars  of  Tudor  Architecture,”  quotes 
an  ancient  system  of  heraldry  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  says  as  to  a shield  of  this  sort, — “ Tlieys  be  none 
arrays,  but  a markc  as  marchaunts  use,  for  every  mane  may 
take  hyme  a marke,  but  not  arrays  without  an  herawde  or 
purcyvaunte.” 


j and,  strange  to  say,  in  the  north-west  face 
[ (opposite  to  the  last)  there  was  originally  a 
third  doorway  (now  blocked  up)  beautifully 
ornamented  externally. 

The  reason  for  this  singular  arrangement  is 
a matter  for  discussion.  William  Wyrcestre 
calls  this  porch  the  chapel  of  the  blessed  Mary, 

I and  describes  the  outside  in  his  mixed  language 
i as  being  adorned  with  statues  of  kings  curiously 
made  in  free-stone  work  : — “ Cum  ymaginibus 
regum  operatis  subtiliter  in  opere  de  frcstone.” 
In  this  chapel  there  was  formerly  an  “ Image 
of  our  Lady  decorated  with  a fyne  cloth  with 
frynge  to  cover  her.”* 

The  sculpture  on  the  outside  of  the  porch 
was  executed  with  great  skill : the  spirit  and 
vigour  in  the  figures  forming  the  upper  range 
of  corbels  are  especially  noticeable.  In  the 
lower  range  figures  of  men  or  beasts  alternate 
with  foliage. 

The  external  decoration  of  the  north  door  is 
both  singular  and  beautiful.  It  is  cuspidated, 
“ fretted  in  the  hede”  as  William  Wyrcestre 
says  of  the  west  door,  and  the  carved  enrich- 
ments of  the  head  follow  a similar  line.  In 
the  principal  member  around  the  doorway  en- 
twining stems  form  a series  of  diamond-shaped 
compartments,  which  originally  contained 
foliage,  and  a figure,  alternately.f 

It  affords  an  example  of  the  peculiarity  in 
Gothic  architecture  that  whatever  decoration 
may  be  overlaid,  the  geometric  form  of  the 
moulding  is  observable. 

The  Inner  Porch  is  a very  elegant  specimen 
of  Early  English  Gothic : you  will  especially 
notice  the  crisply  curling  leaves  of  the  capitals 
of  the  Purbeck  marble  shafts  in  the  arcade 
which  surrounds  the  walls.  This  crisp  foliage, 
rising  with  stiff  stems  from  the  neck-mould- 
ing, is  an  unmistakeable  characteristic  of  the 
style.  In  the  Decorated,  which  succeeded  it, 
the  foliage  is  usually  carried  round  the  bell, 
more  wreathlike,  and  exhibits  a closer  imita- 
tion of  nature  and  much  greater  freedom. 

The  vaulting  of  the  Inner  Porch,  too,  is  here 
much  simpler.  This  porch  was  the  external 
entrance  to  the  church,  and  the  doorway  pre- 
sented a rich  cluster  of  shafts  and  arch  mould- 
ings. When  the  new  porch  was  joined  on  to 
it,  these  were  cut  away  very  ruthlessly,  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a cano- 
pied niche  on  either  side  at  the  junction, — 
showing  very  little  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
architect  of  the  new  porch  for  the  works  of  his 
predecessors.  We  found  pieces  of  the  columns 
that  were  removed  worked  up  in  the  walls  of 
the  outer  porch. 

There  is  an  apartment  over  each  porch,  and 
both  are  remarkable  ; one, — namely,  that  over 
the  earlier  structure,  — for  its  arrangement, 
having  a fire-place  and  necessarium,  or  place  for 
the  discharge  of  refuse;  and  the  second  as 
being  the  depository  of  the  old  chests  from 
which  Chatterton  took,  as  he  asserted,  the 
writings  which  led  to  so  much  controversy, 
and  made  his  name  world-famous.  That  he 
did  find  some  here,  though  he  forged  others, 
I have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Porches  in  all  styles  of  Pointed  architecture 
have,  not  unusually,  a room  over  them  : that 
over  the  inner  porch  at  St.  Mary’s,  Redciiffe, 
having  a fireplace,  may  have  been  intended  for 
the  residence  of  an  anchorite,  or  the  Sacristan. 
A room  in  this  position  is  sometimes  called  A 
Parvise,  but  the  designation  would  seem  to 
be  erroneous.  The  “ Paradise,”  or  Parvise, 
is  the  name  that  was  of  old  time  applied  to  an 
open  space  or  court  next  a church. 

In  “ A Description  of  the  Form,  and  Manner 
how,  and  by  what  Orders  or  Customs,  the 
State  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Middle  Temple  is 
maintained,”  written  in  the  time  of  ^ King 
Henry  VIII.,  reference  is  made  to  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  as  having  during  term 
times  “ no  more  quietnesse  than  the  pervyse 
of  Paul’s.” 

At  Chichester,  the  area  enclosed  by  the 
cloisters  is  still  called  “ Paradise  ;”  and  on  the 
houses  which  surround  the  open  area  about 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  is  written 
up  Le  Parvis. 

* Quoted  by  Barrett. 

t Over  the  west  doorway  in  the  porch  there  are  a boy 
aud  goat  amongst  the  foliage  ; over  the  east  door  two  men, 
probably  typifying  hunting  and  hawking  : one  has  a bird, 
the  other  an  animal. 


The  room  over  the  north  porch  of  Hawk- 
hurst  ^ Church,  Kent,  was  anciently  called 
“ The  Treasury,”*  and  still  contains,  in  a chest, 
old  writings.  The  same  name,  according  to 
Barrett,  was  given  to  the  room  over  the  outer 
porch  at  Redciiffe : he  quotes  a deed  of 
Canynges’  which  describes  a chest  as  being 
“ in  domo  thesauraria  Ecclesice  Beatce  Mar  iff  de 
Redclive. 

I shall  be  pardoned,  I hope,  if  I digress  for 
a few  minutes  to  remind  you  of  the  extra- 
ordinary boy  whose  memory  is  inseparably 
connected  with  this  muniment  room  ; of  whom 
even  Walpole,  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of 
“ Chatterton’s  Miscellanies,”  in  reply  to  an  in- 
sinuation that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  poet’s 
distress  and  consequent  death,  says  of  him, — 

; “ I do  not  believe  that  there  ever  existed  so 
: masterly  a genius,  except  that  of  Psalmanaazar, 

I who,  before  twenty-two,  could  create  a lan- 
j ouaR6>  that  all  the  learned  of  Europe,  though 
; they  suspected,  could  not  detect.”  The 
literary  imposition  that  Chatterton  successfully 
attempted  is  well  known : the  high  poetic 
feeling  and  the  powers  of  imagination  shown 
in  the  compositions  themselves  are  less  so. 
They  cannot  be  read  now  without  regret,  apart 
from  the  feeling  which  arises  against  violation 
of  truth,  that  he  should  have  wasted  ingenuity 
and  industry  to  lock  them  up  in  an  obscure 
and  obsolete  phraseology.  In  a state  of  ex- 
treme destitution,  as  you  will  remember,  he 
unhappily  destroyed  himself  before  be  was 
eighteen,  and  svas  interred  in  the  burial-ground 
of  Shoe- lane  Workhouse,  now  the  site  of 
Farringdon-market,  Holborn.  In  the  register 
of  burials  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Hol- 
born, under  the  date  August  28,  1770,  I found 
this  entry  : — “ William  Chatterton,  Brooks- 
street — to  which  has  been  added  at  another 
time  “The  Poet;” — correctly,  notwithstanding 
that  his  Christian  name  was  Thomas,  not 
William ; but  such  mistakes  in  registers  were 
more  common  then  than  now. 

Some  time  ago  a monument  in  commemora- 
tion of  Chatterton  was  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription, in  the  angle  formed  by  the  north 
porch  and  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s,  Redciiffe.  In 
consequence  of  the  works  now  going  on,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  is  at  present  in  the  crypt  of 
the  church  : the  committee  will  doubtless 

re-erect  it  where  it  may  be  seen  to  greater 
advantage  than  it  was  there. 

Amongst  the  church  papers  to  which  I have 
alluded,  is  the  humble  petition  to  the  vestry  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Redciiffe,  of  William  Chatterton, 
setting  forth  that  he  was  then  a ticket- porter 
at  the  Tolzey,  and  praying  to  be  appointed 
sexton  in  the  place  of  his  brother-in-law'.  It 
sets  forth  that  John  Chatterton,  his  father,  was 
sexton  there  for  thirty  years.  This  is  dated 
January  22,  1772,  seventeen  months  after  the 
untimely  death  of  the  poet,  and  serves  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  family. 

Returning  to  the  building,  — the  church 
is  founded  on  the  living  rock,  the  colour 
of  which  gives  its  name  to  the  locality, 
and  this  rock  shelving  greatly  from  south 
to  north,  the  floor  of  the  church  is  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  ground  on 
the  latter  side.  A crypt  is  formed  here  be- 
neath the  north  transept  and  the  priest’s  resi- 
dence; and  there  is  a vaulted  passage-way 
from  one  side  of  the  church  to  the  other  under 
the  east  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  In  goings 
round  you  will  be  sure  to  observe  the  boldness 
and  beauty  of  the  mouldings  in  this  basement. 
You  will  notice,  too,  the  peculiarity  of  the  bulb- 
shaped covering  (scale-covered),  on  the  north 
turret  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 

The  priest’s  residence,  attached  to  the  north 
! side  of  the  chancel,  is  singularly  interesting  as 
an  example  of  ancient  domestic  architecture. 
The  large  coarse  heads  on  the  turret  of  this 
i part  show  a late  style  of  art. 

I The  Tower  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  espe- 
j daily  the  upper  part  of  it.  I know  no  build- 
| ing  which  is  more  so.  The  Early  English 
work  reaches  as  high  as  the  string  of  qualre- 
foils  above  the  series  of  niches.  The  basement 
may  be  even  earlier  than  this  : at  all  events 
the  masonry  is  of  a ruder  description.  Above 
the  quatrefoils,  the  whole  is  of  the  Decorated 
period,  contemporary  with  the  outer  porch, 

* Oxford  Glossary. 
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and  with  its  buttresses,  turrets,  and  richly 
ornamented  panelling,  is  unrivalled.  Two  of 
the  statues,  which  formerly  filled  niches  in  the 
lower  part  of  the1  tower,  remain,  and  these 
seem  not  to  have  been  made  for  their  position. 
One  is  a bearded  male  figure;  the  other  a 
female  figure,  crowned,  holding  something  in 
each  hand. 

The  portion  of  the  spire  which  remains  is 
26  feet  4 inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and 
36  feet  high.  The  masonry  composing  it  is 
.2  feet  3 inches  thick  at  bottom,  and  tapers  in 
the  height  of  19  feet  to  8i  inches,  of  which 
thickness  it  continues  to  the  top. 

Bottoner,  after  describing  the  spire,  says, 
“ quidem  spera  slat  modo  ultra  100  pedes” — 
“stands  at  the  present  time  (1480)  above  100 
feet.”  Dallaway,  in  his  edition  of  “The 
Itinerary,”*  says — “Are  we  to  conclude  that 
the  spire,  after  having  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, was  still  100  feet  high?”  and  suggests, 
that,  as  it  has  not  such  an  elevation  now,  it 
had  been  written  “ stetit  modo — stood  once,  or 
•not  long  since.” 

I am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  Bot- 
toner meant  to  give  the  height  it  then  was,  and 
that  this  height  was  greater  than  it  is  now, 
and  was  very  probably  the  100  feet  he  speaks 
of.  For,  in  another  place,  he  says,  the  width 
of  the  parapet,  or  he  Garlond,  as  he  calls  it, 
round  the  top  of  the  broken  spire,  is  11  feet.f 
Whereas  the  present  diameter  of  the  top  of 
the  spire  is  about  20  feet;  and,  moreover,  if 
the  lines  of  the  spire  be  carried  out  to  the 
height  of  100  feet,  the  width  there  will  be 
found  to  be  about  1 1 feet. 

[An  account  of  the  labours  of  the  committee, 
and  the  progress  of  the  restoration,  which  fol- 
lowed here,  together  with  the  verbal  descrip- 
tion of  the  church,  we  are  compelled  to  omit.] 

The  present  deplorable  condition  of  the 
building  must  distress  every  lover  of  our  an- 
cient architecture.  Externally  it  is  a crumbling 
ruin ; the  parapets  falling,  the  walls  split- 
ting, and  the  spirets  on  the  tower  so  dis- 
rupted and  decaying  as  to  threaten  at  no 
distant  period  some  serious  catastrophe.  On 
the  question  of  “ restoration  ” generally, — 
none  would  oppose  more  earnestly  than  I 
-would,  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  edifice, 
with  all  its  associations  and  time  tints,  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a new  copy,  however  well  exe- 
cuted, so  long  as  it  could  be  maintained  fit  for 
its  purpose.  And,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a 
sepulchral  monument,  from  which  nothing  is 
required  but  as  a record,  so  long  as  one  stone 
could  be  kept  on  another,  so  long  would  I 
retain  the  original  memorial,  a thousand  times 
more  interesting  and  suggestive  than  any  imi- 
tation of  it  could  possibly  be.  Most  earnestly, 
therefore,  should  it  be  impressed  on  all  autho- 
rities who  have  charge  of  our  architectural 
glories  and  sepulchral  memorials  of  departed 
great,  to  obtain  for  them  such  early  and 
constant  attention  that  they  may  be  long  pre- 
served in  their  original  condition.  The  “ stitch 
in  time”  of  the  homely  proverb  applies  as 
forcibly  to  a structure  as  to  a stocking. 

In  the  case  of  St.  Mary’s,  Redcliffe,  how- 
ever, no  question  of  this  sort  arises.  If  it  be  not 
renewed  its  character  must  utterly  pass  away. 
There  is  but  little  of  the  exterior  of  the  church 
that  can  possibly  be  maintained;  and  if  we  would 
preserve  the  structure  for  its  sacred  purpose, 
and  transmit  to  posterity  the  noble  specimen 
of  skill  and  piety  which  our  forefathers  gave  to 
us  in  trust,  there  is  no  other  course  than  re- 
storation— conducted  with  a pains-taking  and 
anxious  desire  to  make  the  building  what  it 
originally  was. 

Chatterton,  Dallaway,  and  others,  spoke  of 
the  restoration  of  the  north  porch  as  a thing 
not  likely  to  be  attempted ; yet  we  now  see 
that  by  the  unlooked-for  interference  of  an 
earnest  individual  studiously  concealing  him- 
self from  praise, — one  acting  up  to  the  opinion 
that 

Who  builds  a church  to  God  and  not  to  Fame 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name,” — 
this  is  now  being  done. 

Pride  of  country,  love  of  beauty,  and  duty  to 
God,  all  prompt  so  strongly  to  the  completion 

* Bristol  Mirror  office,  1834. 
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of  the  restoration,  that  I have  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  result.  George  Godwin. 


ON  CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE  AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

The  Mode  adopted  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 
the  removal  of  large  Masses, — also  by  the 
French,  of  the  Column  of  Luxor ; and  a 
Proposal  to  bring  to  England  the  Column 
called  Cleopatra's  Needle .* 

Alexander  founded  Alexandria  333  years 
B.C.,  consequently  2184  years  since. 

The  Pharos  was  less  than  a mile  from  the 
shore,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a causeway  : 
upon  the  causeway  stands  the  modern  city ; 
population  near  25,000.  After  the  French 
occupation,  it  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to 
7,000,  from  the  above  25,000. 

The  ancient  city  was  on  the  main  land  to 
the  eastward,  and  as  it  now  stands,  it  appears 
to  have  been  built  and  rebuilt  over  and  over 
again,  on  more  ancient  ruins ; the  whole  soil, 
in  fact,  being  “ debris.” 

The  two  granite  obelisks,  called  “ Cleo- 
patra’s Needles,”  still  remain;  one  standing, 
the  other  lying  beside  it,  nearly  buried  in  sand. 
They  were  cut  from  the  red  granite  of  Syene, 
1,200  miles  higher  up  the  Nile,  at  the  first 
cataracts ; and  were  originally  erected  at 
Heliopolis,  and  brought  to  Alexandria  by  one 
of  the  Caesars.  From  certain  authorities,  it 
would  appear  that  both  were  standing  at  the 
close  of  the  12th  century:  the  fallen  one  is 
said  to  have  a corner  broken,  and  its  face  not 
so  perfect  as  that  at  Luxor.  Their  present 
position  i3  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the 
new  port,  just  inside  the  old  wall,  at  the 
Roman  Tower,  and  close  to  the  beach.  It  was 
here  that  Mahomet  Ali  offered  to  build  a pier 
for  the  embarcation  of  the  prostrate  obelisk, 
and  to  render  every  assistance  to  Captain 
Smyth,  R.N.,  in  1822,  towards  its  removal. 

The  water  of  the  port  deepens  sufficiently 
quick  for  the  floating  of  a flat-built  vessel 
with  such  a cargo  : the  tide  (influenced  prin- 
cipally by  the  wind)  does  not  rise  more  than 
from  7 to  14  inches.  The  elevation  of  ground 
may  be  from  12  to  20  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

These  obelisks  are  of  65  feet  shaft,  and  be- 
tween 7 and  8 feet  square  at  the  large  end, 
each  side  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

Captain  Smyth,  R.N.,  says  one  is  68  feet  5 
inches  by  7 feet  3 inches  at  the  base,  and  5 
feet  at  the  apex.  This  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  Column  of  Luxor,  now  at  Paris,  and 
j the  Column  at  Constantinople,  and  with  others 
at  Rome.  Of  the  removal  of  that  at  Constan- 
tinople, I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
I account,  either  of  the  time  of,  or  the  means 
used  in,  its  transport.  We  have  short  notices 
of  the  removal  of  some  of  those  at  Rome  by 
different  emperors. 

In  1801,  a proposition  was  made  by  the 
British  officers  then  in  Egypt  to  remove  the 
fallen  pillar  to  this  country ; but  their  pro- 
ceedings were  stopped  by  the  order  of  Lord 
Keith  when  the  preparations  gave  anticipa- 
tions of  prosperous  results ; and  on  the  15th 
April,  1832,  a similar  proposition  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  then  stated 
that  the  stone  weighed  284  tons,  and  would 
cost  15,000/.  for  its  transport. 

Captain  Smyth  supposed  it  to  be  230  tons ; 
and,  in  1822,  he  was  prepared  with  the  consent 
of  Mahomet  Ali  to  have  attempted  its  removal ; 
but  could  not  procure  the  authority  of  our 
Government,  and  so  it  remains  on  the  sand. 

On  the  mode  of  moving  great  masses  of  stone, 
anciently  adopted  in  Egypt : — 

It  is  said  that  there  formerly  stood  at  Sais, 
in  the  Delta,  a temple  formed  of  a single  block 
of  granite,  which  had  been  floated  down  the 
Nile  on  a raft  from  the  quarry  in  Elephantine. 

Two  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  en- 
gaged for  three  years  in  the  removal  of  this 
temple — being  more  than  30  feet  in  length,  20 
feet  in  breadth,  and  12  feet  in  height,  and,  on 
an  average,  5 feet  in  thickness. 

* The  writer  of  the  following  memoir  urges,  with  justice, 
that  the  feeling  manifested  with  respect  to  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition shows,  that  the  public  would  now  appreciate  the 
erection  in  London  of  the  ancient  obelisk  belonging  to 
them,  and  that  the  pecuniary  success  of  the  Exhibition 
offers  the  means  ef  indulging  the  public  taste,  without  call- 
ing on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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The  Btone  quarries  of  Egypt  and  Nubia 
show  at  this  time,  distinctly,  the  mode  in 
which  the  stones  were  cut  and  prepared  for  re- 
moval. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a cubical  block 
lying  in  .the  road  between  the  granite  quarries 
and  Syene,  which  from  some  cause  has  been 
stopped  in  transit. 

In  one  of  the  quarries  of  “ El’Masara,”  the 
mode  of  transporting  the  stone  is  represented  : 
it  was  drawn  on  a sledge  by  oxen  to  an  inclined 
plane  leading  to  the  river. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these  large  masses 
were  transported  in  the  rough  to  the  spots 
where  they  were  intended  to  be  raised,  and 
there  cut  into  shape,  engraved,  and  polished. 

The  obelisks,  when  cut,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  raised  on  to  sledges  and  drawn  to 
the  river,  then  placed  on  a raft  by  a pier  pro- 
jecting to  a certain  distance  over  the  raft,  to 
let  the  weight  down  on  to  a proper  bearing 
position. 

More  ponderous  blocks,  too,  have  been 
drawn  by  immense  masses  of  men. 

Between  Antinoe  and  El’Bersneb,  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  discovered  the  representa- 
tion of  a colossus  dragged  by  men  with  ropes 
— 172  men  in  four  rows  of  43  each:  the 
number  may,  however,  be  indefinite.  Grease 
or  oil,  or  some  other  material,  was  poured 
from  a vase,  as  is  done  in  Amsterdam  at  the 
present  time,  by  a bag  of  grease  thrown  under 
the  sleighs  used  for  removing  merchandise,  or 
wheelless  carriages. 

The  height  of  this  statue  appears  to  have 
been  about  24  feet,  formed  from  limestone — 
and  bound  to  the  sledge  by  double  ropes — 
tightened  by  pegs  twisted  round — much  as 
crooked  timber  is  now  fastened  on  trucks  and 
braced. 

Pliny  describes  a mode  of  transporting 
obelisks  by  lashing  two  flat-bottomed  boats 
together  side  by  side,  and  then  admitting  them 
into  a trench  or  canal,  cut  from  the  Nile  to 
where  the  stone  lay  ; the  boats  being  loaded 
with  ballast,  equal  in  weight  to  the  object  to 
be  removed  ; which,  so  soon  as  the  boats  had 
been  introduced  beneath  the  block,  was  taken 
out,  and  the  boats  rising  as  they  were  light- 
ened, floated  away  the  obelisk,  instead  of  the 
ballast. 

At  Constantinople  is  an  obelisk  similar  to 
that  from  Luxor,  now  at  Paris  ; though  of  the 
time  and  mode  of  its  transportation  we  know 
nothing.  It  is  75  feet  high,  on  a pedestal  15 
feet,  in  all  90  feet ; 7 feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  5 feet  at  the  apex ; said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Theodosius,  though  not  imported  by 
him.  Constantine  brought  the  finest  from 
Heliopolis  to  adorn  his  new  capital,  but  got  it 
no  further  than  Alexandria:  his  son  Constance 
had  it  conveyed  to  Rome : it  is  that  now 
standing  before  St.  Jean  de  Lateran,  thrown 
down  and  broken  by  the  barbarians,  but  raised 
and  repaired  by  Fontana.  There  are  other 
notices  of  this  having  been  brought  from 
Thebes  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine,  and 
from  Alexandria  to  Rome  by  his  son  Constance: 
— another,  the  first  brought,  was  by  Augustus. 
Pliny’s  mode  was  probably  adopted  in  the  re- 
moval and  transport  of  them  all;  of  which 
twelve  still  remain;  as  well  as  some  in  three 
or  four  other  cities  of  Italy:  they  were  trans- 
ported in  enormous  galleys,  but  of  the  mode 
by  which  they  were  taken  down  and  em- 
barked, we  are  not  informed,  so  far  at  least  as 
I know.  Nor  were  Italy  and  Constantinople 
the  only  places  embellished  by  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks, during  the  age  of  the  Caesars.  Arles,  in 
the  south  of  France,  had  been  so  embellished, 
though  by  whom  brought,  and  at  what  period, 
is  not  ascertained  : however,  we  know  that 
this  city  was  held  in  high  favour  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  that  he  commenced  an  amphi- 
theatre, the  ruins  of  which  remain. 

The  account  from  which  this  is  taken  gives 
the  size  of  this  Arles  obelisk  as  36  feet  French 
in  height,  7 feet  wide  at  base.  In  Brewster’s 
Encylopaedia  it  is  given  as  58  feet  high,  7 feet 
wide. 

Arles  was  the  most  magnificent  city  in 
Gaul  at  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  and  most 
celebrated  for  commerce  and  ship  building, 
and  for  the  assistance  it  gave  Caesar  in  his 
Gallic  wars  and  his  invasion  of  England : 
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remains  of  Grecian  temples  are  found  there 
and  a statue  of  Diana,  which  was  carried  to 
Versailles. 

Julius  Cffisar  was  indebted  to  Arles  for 
many  of  his  largest  galleys. 

This  obelisk  was  found  at  the  port  of  La 
Roquette  buried  in  a garden.  It  was  dug  up  and 
exhibited  by  order  of  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine 
De  Medicis,  his  mother,  and  subsequently 
erected  at  Arles  to  the  honour  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  20th  March,  1676. 

Captain  Smyth,  when  intent  on  the  removal 
of  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  proposed  two  modes  for 
transporting  it,  viz., — 

One,  by  building  a pier  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  obelisk,  into  the  little  harbour, 
to  the  end  of  which  a north-country-built 
vessel  could  be  brought,  with  her  stern  frame 
cut  out ; the  obelisk  to  be  conveyed  along 
the  pier  on  rollers,  in  such  a manner  that  half 
of  it  should  be  in  the  vessel  before  the  weight 
was  felt. 

H is  other  plan  was  to  excavate  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  lying,  so  as  to  form  a dry 
dock  beneath  : then  build  under  it  a lighter, 
into  which  the  monolith  would  be  lowered, 
and  then  letting  the  water  into  a canal  made 
to  the  port,  float  it  away, — such  vessel  subse- 
quently to  be  towed  by  a steamer;  in  either 
case  the  vessel  to  be  properly  dunaged  with 
bales  of  cotton  and  fascines,  so  that  the  needle 
being  in  midships  would  lie  easy,  and  press 
equally  on  the  vessel’s  frame.  This  method  is 
very  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a disgrace  to 
England,  that  she  cannot,  with  her  wonderful 
and  matchless  skill  in  mechanics,  bring  home 
trophies  of  her  arms  from  all  quarters ; her 
nautical  skill  and  her  vessels  being  superior  to 
all  other  nations. 

How,  may  it  not  be  asked,  does  it  happen, 
that  a somewhat  similar  column  should  be 
now  standing  “ Caput  Erectum,”  at  Paris, 
having  been  brought  from  the  interior  of 
Egypt,  above  500  miles  beyond  Alexandria,  at 
the  very  time  that  our  ministers  were  hesi- 
tating as  to  the  attempt  on  that  so  much  easier 
of  acquirement? 

Captain  Smyth  most  nationally  and  cor- 
rectly asked  whether  this  famous  pillar,  in 
Trafalgar-square,  would  not  most  appropriately 
consort  with  Nelson’s  column;  and  whether,  on 
one  side  of  the  base  of  the  latter,  “ Nelson 
and  the  Nile,”  and  “ Abercrombie,  and  Alex- 
andria,” on  the  other,  might  not  most  fitly 
and  appropriately  be  inscribed  ? 

Of  Nelson  it  has  already  been  written, 

" Tu  Nili  es,  Nilusque  tuos  implevit  honores, 

Est  honor  a Nilo,  Nomen  et  omen  idem.” 

Having  some  time  since  considered  the 
matter  of  bringing  the  column  of  Luxor  to 
Paris,  having  reached  that  city  just  before  the 
preparations  for  its  erection  were  finished,  and 
again  before  the  materials  had  been  removed, 
I can  give  the  following  particulars  : — 

This  monolith  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile  at  Luxor,  part  of  the  territory  or  soil  of 
Thebes — famous  for  its  five  hundred  gates,  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  capital  of  Egypt. 

It  was  executed  about  1,600  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  about  the  time  of  Moses  and 
the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  and  is  conse- 
quently about  3,500  years  old,  though  some 
give  it  a thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years 
more.  It  is  of  reddish  Sienne  granite,  beauti- 
fully polished,  and  sculptured  with  1,600 
figures.  The  inscription  tells  us  that  Pharaoh 
Rameses  the  Third  erected  the  great  northern 
palace  of  Luxor,  in  honour  of  his  father 
Ammon,  king  of  the  gods,  to  which  this  was 
annexed,  with  others  similar. 

It  was  on  a pedestal  3 feet  9 inches  high, 
which  was  not  brought  to  France. 

England  having  obtained  the  fallen  pillar 
(called  Cleopatra’s  Needle)  at  Alexandria, 
France  demanded  and  got  the  standing  one ; 
but  those  at  Luxor  being  in  a perfect  state, 
whilst  those  at  Alexandria  had  suffered  from 
the  climate,  France  requested  and  was  allowed 
to  give  up  that  at  Alexandria  for  that  at 
Luxor. 

Thebes  is  about  500  miles  above  Alexandria, 
and  the  distance  it  had  to  be  brought  to  Paris, 
including  the  various  detours,  is  estimated  at 
3,000  miles. 


The  height  of  the  pillar  from  the  pedestal  to 
the  summit,  is  75  feet  10  inches. 

The  breadth  on  the  widest  face  of  its  base, 

8 feet  0*  inch. 

The  breadth  at  the  top  where  the  pyramid 
begins,  5 feet  8*  inches. 

Its  weight  between  250  and  280  tons. 

France  had  early  in  1830  determined  on  its 
removal,  and  began  preparat  ions.  A vessel  was 
built  of  yellow  pine  strengthened  with  oak,  of 
140  feet  by  28  feet,  like  a Dutch  galliot,  in- 
tended to  draw  only  two  feet  of  water.  It  had 
a complement  of  136  men,  including  ship- 
wrights, carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths; 
twelve  enormous  beams,  75  feet  by  above  2 
feet,  called  bigues ; deals,  blocks,  pullies, 
anchors,  and  20,000  yards  of  the  largest  and 
best  cordage,  &c.  &c. 

This  vessel,  designed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  bring  this  trophy  to  France,  was  built 
at  Toulon,  and  called  the  “Lusquor.”  It 
sailed  in  March,  1831  ; arrived  at  Alexandria 
in  eighteen  days,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  when  it 
entered  the  old  port,  and  cast  anchor  under 
the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  Mehemet  Ali.  It 
drew  nearly  nine  feet  of  water,  and  was  a very 
bad  sea-boat,  showing  the  necessity  of  a 
steamer  to  tow  it  home. 

It  sailed  from  Alexandria  for  Rosetta  on  the 
14th  June  : it  left  Cairo  and  proceeded  up  the 
Nile  on  the  19th  July,  and  reached  Luxor  on 
the  15th  August.  At  Alexandria  the  stores  and 
machinery  were  taken  out  and  sent  forward  to 
Thebes,  with  the  carpenters,  smiths,  masons, 
and  others. 

The  obelisk  was  dismounted  from  its 
pedestal  on  the  3lst  October,  and  safely  got 
onboard  the  vessel  on  the  19th  December: 
400  Arabs  were  employed  with  the  crew.  It 
required  a month  to  run  the  obelisk  to  the 
ship,  being  a distance  of  450  yards : the 
greatest  difficulty  was  in  keeping  it  straight  on 
the  causeway.  It  was  there  detained  until  the 
1st  October,  1832;  arrived  again  at  Alex- 
andria on  the  2nd  January,  1833.  The  fall  of 
the  Nile  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  20  feet  in 
forty  leagues  ; the  rise  of  the  inundation  at 
Luxor  about  7 feet.  At  Rosetta  the  ship  was 
lightened  as  much  as  possible  to  cross  the 
bay : she  was  brought  down  to  7 feet,  and  was 
in  considerable  danger  : she  had  camels  to 
assist  her.  She  sailed  for  France  on  the  1st 
April,  and  once  more  reached  Toulon  on  the 
1st  May,  having  been  towed  by  the  Sphinx 
steamer,  and  again  sailed  for  Paris  on  the 
22nd  June.  During  her  progress  she  arrived  at 
Rhodes  on  the  6th  April ; reached  Corfu  the 
23rd  ; 10th  May  reached  Toulon,  and  was 
there  repaired;  22nd  June  sailed;  passed 
Gibraltar  the  30th  June;  and  reached  Cher- 
bourg on  the  12th  August. 

At  Cherbourg  she  was  visited  by  King  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  2nd  September. 

She  put  to  sea  on  the  12th  September,  was 
taken  in  tow  by  the  Phoenix,  and  reached 
Rouen  on  the  14th,  and  finally  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  23rd  December,  1833.  On  the 
9th  August,  1834,  the  monolith  was  dragged 
out  of  the  vessel. 

Thus,  the  “ Lusquor  ” occupied  above  four 
years  and  a half  from  the  commencement  of 
its  building  to  delivering  the  obelisk  at  Paris. 

On  its  arrival  at  Paris,  a wooden  erection  of 
similar  size,  covered  with  drawings  copied 
from  the  original,  was  placed  in  various  parts 
of  the  capital,  that  the  best  locality  for  effect 
might  be  selected ; and  the  place  where  it  now 
stands  was  finally  fixed  on.  Of  the  propriety 
of  its  position  there  can  be  no  doubt ; and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Barriere  de 
l’Etoile  cost  400,000/.,  the  cost  of  the  obelisk, 
at  35,000/.,  will  not  appear  too  extravagant. 
It  was  raised  on  its  pedestal  on  the  25th 
October,  1834. 

The  pedestal  on  which  it  now  stands  was 
cut  from  a beautiful  black  granite  near  Brest, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  large  boulders, 
such  boulders  being  of  much  finer  colour  than 
the  black  granite  formation  on  which  they  lie. 
The  property  on  which  it  was  found  belongs 
to  M.  Bazil,  a friend  of  mine. 

It  was  thus  raised  : — The  column  was  first 
carried  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  level  of  the 
pedestal,  securely  placed,  the  base  foremost, 
and  then  the  Pyramid  end  was  raised  by  an 


extraordinary  multiplication  of  pullies ; and 
thus  was  the  column  lifted  into  its  place.* 

And  this  plan  has  not  improbably  been  the 
one  adopted  in  ancient  times, — perhaps  by  the 
Celts  and  Druids  of  our  own  island,  who  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  monoliths,  of  which  an 
astonishing  number  still  remain. 

The  French  Government  has  had  the  mode 
of  erecting  it  beautifully  engraved  on  the 
pedestal  itself,  which  would  assist  the  ideas  of 
our  own  engineers,  who  might  be  employed  to 
erect,  in  London,  Cleopatra’s  Needle — so 
called,  though  as  Captain  Smyth  says,  it 
must  have  been  erected  nearly  2,000  years 
before  she  was  born. 

The  present  period  appears  peculiarly 
adapted  to  bring  to  England  this  grand  pillar : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  practicability, 
were  the  British  Government  to  conciliate  the 
present  Pacha,  who  indeed  is  said  to  be  ready 
to  render  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
national  object. 

With  this  information  which  I have  got 
together  from  public  sources  and  private  com- 
munications, I feel  persuaded  that  the  removal 
and  transport  of  this  large  mass  to  London  is 
both  practicable  and  comparatively  easy,  and  to 
be  accomplished  within  one-fourth  of  the  time 
expended  on  the  same  operation  by  the  French, 
which  was  three  years  and  a half  from  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel  to  the  erection  of  the 
column  in  Paris,  and  about  four  years  and  a 
half  from  the  commencement  of  building  tho 
Lusquor;  and  I am  prepared  with  a plan  for 
its  execution,  and  to  enter  into  contract  either 
on  my  own  account  or  conjointly,  for  perform- 
ing the  same,  within  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
time,  and  at  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  actual 
cost,  of  the  removal  of  that  of  Luxor  by  the 
French ; which  could  not  have  been  less  than 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  pounds. 

ON  MOVING  AND  TRANSPORTING  THE  OBE- 
LISK, WITH  CALCULATION  OF  MEANS  AND 
EXPENSE. 

The  obelisk  lies  in  the  sand,  almost  close  to 
the  beach  or  shore,  but  within  an  old  Roman 
wall,  erected  by  Augustus  Cresar  when  he  fol- 
lowed Anthony,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Cleo- 
patra’s bosom. 

We  must  presume  that  permission  to  take 
away  the  column  has  been  acquired,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  wall  may  be  breached. 

The  ground  on  which  it  lies  is  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Several  plans  may  be  adopted  for  its  removal 
and  transportation : of  these  I will  notice 
four : — 

1st.  By  raising  it  on  an  inclined  plane  run 
out  into  the  harbour;  then  to  be  transported 
in  a large  vessel : this  plane  or  pier  to  be  high 
enough  at  its  termination  in  deep  water  to  go 
into  a ship  sunk  as  low  as  possible,  with 
either  its  bow  or  stern  cut  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  the  obelisk. 

2nd.  By  raising  it,  and  carrying  it  out  into 
the  harbour  as  before,  then  running  it  into  a 
large  wooden-built  (or,  in  preference,  an  iron- 
built)  lighter,  without  masts,  and  brought  by 
sea,  towed  by  a steamer. 

3rd.  By  making  an  excavation  under  the 
monument  and  there  building  the  wooden  or 
iron  vessel,  cutting  a canal  to  the  sea,  and 
when  all  is  ready,  opening  the  dyke,  and 
floating  the  mass — to  be  towed  to  England  as 
before. 

4th.  By  following  the  first  plan;  but  in- 
stead of  a large  sailing  vessel  have  a large 
screw-propelled  lighter,  without  a mast,  the 
machinery  being  as  far  aft  as  possible,  and 
calling  as  frequently  as  practicable  for  coals  on 
its  passage.  Such  vessel  would  probably 
have  to  be  built,  either  of  wood  or  iron,  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose. 

I shall  consider  these  in  their  order.  If  No.  1 
should  be  adopted,  the  column  must  be  raised 
and  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  built  expressly 
for  it,  and  running  out  into  the  sea  far  enough 
and  high  enough  to  be  run  far  into  a vessel, 
in  water  deep  enough  to  float  itself  and  the 
column. 

The  vessel,  if  an  old  one,  would  best  be  of 
colonial  build,  strengthened  with  sister  keel- 


* A detailed  account  of  tbe  operation,  by  the  conductor 
of  this  journal,  will  be  found  fn  Loudon’s  Architectural 
Magazine. 
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?ons  ; and  with  a framing  so  built  as  to  cause 
an  equal  pressure  in  the  vessel  from  this  300 
tons  in  small  surface.  It  must  be  ballasted 
also,  so  as  to  bring  it  as  low  down  as  possible 
with  safety.  One  or  both  (main  and  fore,  or 
mizen)  masts  must  be  raised  to  admit  the 
column,  so  as  to  place  it  amid  ships  a little 
diagonally.  The  vessel  must  take  out  from 
England  her  framework  and  timbers,  &c., 
moulded  for  the  restoration  of  the  parts  cut 
down,  whether  it  he  the  stern  or  the  stem,  as 
may,  on  consideration,  be  thought  best. 

A cargo  of  timber  (besides  the  frame  for  bed 
and  rebuilding)  must  be  taken  out,  with  jacks, 
hydraulic  presses,  some  of  Rogers’s  anchors  to 
fix  in  the  sand,  wooden  and  iron  levers  and 
crowbars,  spades  and  shovels,  6trong  blocks, 
pullies,  tackles,  hawsers,  and  cordage,  because 
much  power  may  be  required  that  cannot  be 
anticipated;  and  four  or  six  of  the  largest 
masts,  as  they  would  he  costly  there ; one  or 
two  handy  forges,  with  a quantity  of  metal, 
and  four  iron  cylinders  for  rollers,  in  case  of 
need:  an  Italian  truck  (or more),  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  might  be  use- 
ful : several  ship-building  carpenters,  and  a 
practical  ship-builder,  and  working  engineer 
from  a railroad  or  the  Britannia-bridge  work- 
men, with  a smith  and  mason,  must  also  be 
sent  out.  No  doubt  the  Pacha  would  lend 
workmen,  or  such  could  be  procured  : many 
have  worked  both  in  our  own  and  in  the 
French  service  who  now  reside  at  Alexandria. 

If  No.  2 is  followed,  either  the  vessel  must 
be  designed  at  home,  and  sent  out  in  frame 
and  plank,  whether  wood  or  iron,  with  all 
requisites  (to  do  this  would  require  chartering 
either  the  whole  or  some  part  of  a merchant 
vessel),  or  a steam-tug,  of  not  more  power  than 
requisite,  to  wait  there,  and  bring  the  lighter 
home.  The  vessel  having  no  masts  would 
materially  ease  the  operation  of  getting  in  and 
properly  stowing  the  obelisk.  The  vessel  of 
iron  to  be  made  air-tight,  if  possible,  or  have 
all  spare  space  filled  with  India-rubber,  or 
gutta  percha,  or  soldered  tin  tubes. 

Should  it  be  thought  that  this  vessel  should 
in  part  be  navigated,  a mode  of  fixing  small 
masts,  without  stepping  on  the  keel,  might  be 
copied  or  imitated  from  the  mode  adopted  in 
the  Chinese  junk,  now  in  the  river. 

Should  No.  3 be  preferred,  everything  re- 
quired by  No.  2 will  also  be  required,  with 
trenching  tools. 

Should  No.  4 bethought  best,  possibly  some 
vessel  either  fit  at  present,  or  readily  made  so, 
if  not  built  for  the  purpose,  would  be  required. 
But  I have  seen  a large  lighter  with  screw  pro- 
peller in  the  Thames,  which,  though  not  long 
enough,  appears  to  me  to  offer  a fair  model  for 
the  vessel  required. 

Under  any  circumstances  (except  that  of 
building  under  the  monument)  the  vessel  will 
require  a complement  of  easily  moved  ballast, 
equal,  or  more  than  equal,  to  the  presumed 
weight  of  the  column  to  be  carried — to  be 
thrown  out  as  the  obelisk  is  admitted. 

In  the  case  of  either  a timber-built  or  iron- 
built  lighter  to  be  towed,  or  an  iron  steamer ; 

I would  suggest  a very  large  extent  of  air- 
tight chambers  or  caisons,  to  be  of  service  in 
case  of  any  untoward  accident.  Iron  seems 
the  material  most  fitting  for  such  purpose 
indeed,  when  the  vessel  was  battened  down 
with  her  load,  having  air-tight  cases  or  India 
rubber  tubes  within,  to  as  large  an  extent  „„ 
possible,  to  he  useful  in  case  of  water  getting 
in,  she  might  have  also  a covering,  or  two  or 
three  or  more  air-tight  tubes  or  square  cases 
along  the  deck,  or  one  running  along  on  each 
gunwale,  or  even  two,  so  as  not  to  care  how 
much  she  rolled,  or  was  washed  over. 

As  to  the  expenses  of  these  various  modes, 
i have  not  protended  to  go  into  any  close  de- 
tad  of  them,  but  I think  that  altogether  it 
would  be  done  within  twelve  months  at  the 
farthest,  instead  of  four  years;  and  though 
the  entire  expense  of  bringing  the  Luxor 
Monument  to  Pans  lias  not  been  made  public 
(so  far  as  known),  I am  persuaded  that  on  the 
whole  it  would  he  accomplished  for  nearly  one- 
fourth  the  money  that  has  been  stated  on  the 
authority  of  St.  Veren.ac  St.  Maur,  Captain  of 
the  Luxor,  at  28,000/.  besides  the  cost  of  build- 


ing the  vessel,  making  on  the  aggregate  35,000/. 
or  40,000 /. 

The  following  must  be  taken  simply  as 


ROUGH  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COST  OF  EACH  OF 
THESE  PLANS. 

No.  1. 

Cost  of  a ship  of  500  tons,  colonial  built, 

but  strong  and  buoyant,  say  £2,800 

Framing  and  materials  for  rebuilding  when 

the  column  is  on  board 

Cutting  down  and  rebuilding  for  the  voyage 

home 

Masts  and  timber,  and  materials  and  tools, 
crabs,  presses,  &c.  &c.,  to  assist  in  work 

to  be  done  at  Alexandria 

Cost  of  getting  the  ship  there  and  back 
Extra  skilled  labour:  hands  to  assist  in  all  the 

varied  operations  

Work  to  be  done  in  making  the  pier  and 
moving  the  column  1,600 


Ten  per  cent,  for  sundries. . 


800 

600 


800 

1,600 

700 


£9,800 

No.  2. 

Making  pier  and  moving  column  as  before  . . £1,600 
Moulding  and  framing  a vessel,  40!)  tons  ....  2,400 

Chartering  to  take  out  the  same 1,500 

Putting  together  there 800 

The  towing  home  by  the  chartered  vessel. . . . 1,500 

Skilled  labour  sent  out 700 


Ten  per  cent.,  say. . 


£9,400 

No.  3. 

Making  canal,  basin,  &c.  would  be  substituted 
for  the  inclined  plane  at  the  same  expense, 

say £9,400 

No.  4. 

If  a screw  steamer  could  be  found  applicable,  no 
doubt  the  whole  affair  could  be  managed  for 
less ; but  if  to  be  built  for  the  purpose,  the  expense 
would  probably  exceed  that  of  No.  1.  Add  to  this 
estimate,  salary  and  expenses  of  a superintending 
engineer,  &c.  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds. 

All  these  chance  estimates  are  with  the 
understanding  that  the  column  be  delivered  in 
the  ship  at  any  one  of  her  Majesty’s  dock- 
yards ; the  vessel  to  be  rebuilt  after  the  column 
is  taken  out,  or  amount  paid  for  the  same  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

ADDITIONAL  MEMORANDA. 

White  pine  or  Baltic  fir  is  the  best  material 
for  the  ship  ; a displacement  of  not  less  than 
',000  cubic  feet  required  ; as  flat  a bottom  as 
consistent  with  3afe  sea  navigation. 

The  entire  obelisk  must  be  strongly  cased 
with  thick  plank  strengthened  with  oak  to  pre- 
serve the  polish  and  sculpture.  It  must  have 
equal  strain  on  raising  it,  by  bands  on  various 
parts,  to  avoid  breaking  it.  All  the  obelisks  at 
Rome  upset  by  the  barbarians  were  broken  by 
the  fall. 

The  north  port  is  bothering,  the  Channel 
difficult  for  a long  vessel,  which  should  not 
draw  above  6 feet  6 inches  or  7 feet  of  water. 
A steamer  should  always  be  in  attendance. 

Nathaniel  Gould. 


THE  SEVEN  PERIODS  OF  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE* 

The  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject, 
the  discussion  of  which  has  lately  occupied  a 
place  in  your  pages,  renders  it  doubly  to  be 
wished  that  the  advocates  on  either  side  would 
enter  upon  it  with  the  calmness  suited  to  a sci- 
entific inquiry,  and  with  that  absence  of  per- 
sonal feeling  which  can  alone  insure  a satis- 
factory issue.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
between  any  two  men  who  take  an  interest  in 
such  a subject,  there  would  have  been  too 
much  in  common  to  have  left  room  for  per- 
sonal animosities,  and  that  if  a friendly  joust 
should  now  and  then  take  place,  the  recogni- 
tion of  a gentle  antagonist  through  the  bars  of 
his  visor  would  rather  lead  to  a loving  embrace 
than  a deadly  conflict.  I cannot  but  deeply 
regret  the  tone  assumed  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  as  to 
whether  he  was  right  or  not  as  to  the  per- 
sonality of  his  opponent : his  guess  was  one 
which  should  have  induced  the  respect  due  to 
an  old  and  zealous  fellow  labourer,  rather  than 
the  bitter  and  causeless  sarcasms  which  have 
disturbed  the  subsequent  controversy.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  a new 


* See  p.  463,  ante. 


system  of  nomenclature  has  a natural  ten- 
dency to  produce  a bilious  excitability,  as  has 
been  exemplified  in  an  attack  made  by  the 
Ecclesiologist  some  time  back  upon  Mr.  Poole, 
who  had  had  the  temerity  to  doubt  the  eligibility 
of  their  system.  It  shows,  however,  satisfac- 
torily that  we  are  all  really  in  earnest,  and  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  hailed  as  a wholesome  symptom 
of  vitality. 

My  object  in  troubling  you  is  not  to  be- 
come myself  a combatant, — from  what  I 
have  seen  I should  tremble  at  the  thought, — 
but  simply  to  point  out  the  desirableness 
of  clearing  the  controversyof  extraneous  matter, 
and  of  keeping  it  to  the  real  questions  at  issue. 
The  question  is  not  whether  Mr.  Sharpe  or 
“F.  S.  A.”  is  the  more  accurate  in  his  chrono- 
logy,  nor  is  it  whether  Mr.  Sharpe  has  chosen 
the  best  dates  as  the  boundaries  of  his 
“periods;”  much  less  is  it  whether  examples 
of  his  styles  are  to  be  found  overtaking  those 
boundaries  : such  a question  as  this  is  simply 
absurd,  unless  such  extreme  cases  may  be 
found  as  to  stultify  his  divisions  altogether  : 
nor  is  it,  again,  a question  as  to  the  merits  of 
his  nomenclature;  but  it  is  simply,  whether  the 
architecture  of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  Renaissance,  is  more  properly  divided  into 
four  periods  or  into  six.  If  we  were  to  keep 
ourselves  to  this  question  we  should  rid  the 
subject  of  much  of  its  perplexity. 

Now  I think  both  of  your  leading  com- 
batants have  allowed  themselves  to  be  far  too 
much  excited  about  so  simple  a question.  I 
think  there  is  far  too  much  flourish  of  trumpets 
on  one  side,  as  if  a great  discovery  had  been 
made;  and  most  needless  dismay  on  the  other, 
as  if  the  very  foundations  of  our  edifice  were 
threatened.  I confess  myself  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish any  great  discovery  on  the  one  hand, 
or  any  great  innovation  on  the  other.  I be- 
lieve we  all,  for  many  years  past,  have  prac- 
tically adopted,  and  that  we  must  of  necessity 
in  practice  use,  a system  of  division  closely 
resembling,  and  often  in  words  as  well  as  in 
fact  coinciding  with,  Mr.  Sharpe’s  “ Periods.” 

First,  we  all  call  the  architecture  from  the 
Conquest  a long  way  on  into  the  12th  century, 
“Norman.”  Then,  ask  any  one  what  is  the 
style  of  St.  Cross  (the  choir  and  transepts),  or 
of  Byland  or  Glastonbury,  and  he  will,  ten  to 
one,  answer  “Transition:”  then,  again,  we 
often  call  Salisbury  and  Whitby  specimens  of 
the  “ Lancet”  style  ; and  what  do  we  call  the 
tyle  of  Lincoln  Presbytery  and  York  Chapter- 
house  but  “ Geometrical  ?”  Thus  far  our 
vernacular,  conversational  nomenclature  is 
identical  with  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  and 
the  two  remaining  divisions  we  only  differ 
upon  so  far  as  names  go,  calling  one  “ Flow- 
ing,” vice  “ Curvilinear ;”  the  other  “ Perpen- 
dicular” instead  of  “ Rectilinear.”  Where, 
then,  do  we  practically  differ  ? Simply  in  this, 
— that  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  some  cases,  gives  the 
dignity  of  separate  styles  or  “periods”  to  divi- 
sions which  we  generally  consider  merely  as 
sub- styles. 

I confess  myself  doubtful  as  to  which  view 
of  the  subject  is  the  right  one,  and  I especially 
doubt  whether  a confessedly  Transitional 
period  should  be  classed  on  equal  terms  with 
periods  of  perfect  developement,  and  I am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  on  that  point  “ F.  S.  A.” 
has  said  much  to  add  to  one’s  doubtful- 
ness. Were  I subdividing  for  myself,  I should 
have  placed  this  division  later,  so  as  to  agree 
rather  with  what  the  Ecclesiologist  would 
call  the  “ Early  first  Pointed,”  than  to  give  it 
only  the  later  specimens  of  Norman,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  “ Pointed”  anticipations. 
The  important  part,  however,  of  the  question 
at  issue  does  not  lie  here,  but  in  the  erection 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  “ Decorated” 
or  “Middle  Pointed”  into  styles  instead  of 
sub-styles  : on  this  the  whole  interest  of  the 
controversy  is  in  reality  concentrated. 

In  all  systems  this  division  is  clearly 
acknowledged.  In  one  it  is  marked  as  that 
between  the  early  and  late  “ Decorated ;”  in 
another  as  between  early  and  late  “ Middle 
Pointed  ;”  in  a third,  as  between  early  and  late 
“Complete  Gothic;”  in  common  parlance,  as 
between  “ Geometrical  ” and  “ Flowing” — 
Decorated  or  Middle  Pointed  being  understood. 
Mr.  Freeman,  however,  has  given  it  a pro- 
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will  never  do  to  go  on  talking  about  “ Early 
English  ” and  “ Decorated.”  Whether  the 
fourfold  division  of  Pointed  architecture  be 
right  or  not  I should  certainly  hope  for  a 
European  code.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  is  exclusively 
English i>  which  is  one  of  the  great  objections 
to  Rickman’s. 

It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  he  admitted  as 
a double  point  in  favour  of  “ F.  S.  A.,”  that 
the  two  great  advocates  of  the  distinctness  of 
the  subdivisions  of  “ Middle  Pointed  ” are 


minence  which  had  never  before,  I think,  been 
attached  to  it,  by  making  it  the  grand  turning- 
point  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  Gothic 
architecture  hinges, — all  before  it  being  “ non- 
continuous;”  all  after  it  being  “ continuous  ” 
in  its  principles  of  design.  Ilis  opponent  in 
the  Ecclesiologist  corroborates  this  by  showing, 
that  from  this  point  is  to  be  dated  the  final 
expurgation  of  Pointed  architecture  from  the 
Romanesque  element  which  pervaded  its  earlier 
course.  Mr.  Poole  has  most  forcibly  urged 
this  as  a point  for  special  subdivision ; and  I 
have  myself  attempted  to  show  (in  a paper  pub- 
lished with  my  “ Plea  for  faithful  Restoration”) 
that  this  point  marks  the  boundaries  of  the  ! nomenclature — the  editors  of  the  “ Eccle - proceeded  with  at  various  points, 


other  windows  are  of  stained  and  ornamental 
ground  glass.  The  chapel,  which  is  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  is  calculated  to  accom- 
modate nearly  400,  in  addition  to  sixty  nuns. 
It  was  commenced  in  1846.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Charles  Hansom,  of  Clifton.  Some 
sacristies  and  other  erections  still  remain  to  be 
built  to  complete  the  establishment. 

Rugby. — Water-supply  and  sewerage  works 
are  in  simultaneous  progress.  The  water- 
tower,  contracted  for  by  Mr.  John  Parnell,  of 


also  favourers,  on  the  ground  of  convenience,  Rugby,  builder,  is  being  made  of  brick,  and  will 
of  the  retention  of  Rickman’s  nomenclature  ; be  a conspicuous  object.  The  laying  of  12  to 
and  that  the  greatest  opponents  of  that  18-inch  pottery  pipes  for  the  sewerage  is  being 


upward  and  the  downward  course  of  Pointed  | sioloyist  ” — adhere  to  Rickman’s  divisions  of 
architecture,  and  that  it  is  also  (roughly  j style, 
speaking)  the  intersecting  point  of  its  course, 


as  traced  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
— that  which  they  all  reached  by  various  roads, 
and  from  which  they  all  diverged  again.  This 
amount  of  evidence  seems  to  point  it  out  as 
really  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole 
course  of  Gothic  architecture  ; and  if  it  may  be 
shown  to  be  a point  less  easy  to  be  defined  than 
most  of  the  other  divisions,  this  is  no  more  to 
be  wondered  at  than  that  the  days  differ  less 
and  less  in  length  as  Midsummer  approaches, 
or  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  pointing  out 
by  the  unaided  eye  the  exact  moment  when  the 
sun  crosses  the  meridian. 

“ F.  S.  A.”  has,  however,  made  some  state- 
ments which,  if  proved,  would  tend  somewhat 
to  disturb  the  argument : I allude,  of  course, 
to  his  reference  to  the  existence  of  flowing 
tracery  at  the  very  height  of  the  Geometrical 
Period.  I had  seen  some  of  these  statements 
elsewhere,  and  I should  much  wish  to  see  the 
subject  carefully  investigated,  as  I cannot  but 
suspect  that  misapprehensions  exist.  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  clearly  right  about  Wymington  : it 
is  obviously  a very  late  specimen  bordering 
hard  upon  “ Perpendicular,”  and  must  have 
been  mentioned  by  mistake  for  some  other 
example,  as  the  ‘church  contains  the  brass 
effigies  of  its  rebuilders  (“  qui  istam  ecclesiam 
de  novo  constrnxerunt ”),  and  bearing  date 
1391. 

If,  however,  the  division  is  disturbed  by  the 
early  date  attributed  to  manyEnglish  specimens 
of  flowing  tracery,  much  more  is  it  so  by  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  it,  as  a leading  prin- 
ciple, in  the  majority  of  continental  works,  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 4th  century.  Among  them, 
in  fact,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  divide  the 
styles  on  such  a principle.  Roughly  speaking, 
in  fact,  flowing  tracery  is  there  absent  just  while 
here  it  most  prevails,  and  becomes  prevalent 
there  when  here  it  is  relinquished.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  is  a difference  of  style  between 
the  earlier  and  later  “ Middle  Pointed  ” in 
foreign  specimens,  almost  as  easily  distin- 
guished as  that  existing  in  England,  though 
much  more  difficult  to  define.  All  may  there 
assume  a point  of  division,  but  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly, I think,  be  laid  down  as  the  broad  line 
of  demarcation  which  it  is  in  our  own  exam- 
ples. Had  I,  then,  seen  none  but  English 
examples,  I should  strongly  hold  with  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  division  ; but  as  it  is,  I am,  I confess, 
very  dubious,  and  almost  disposed,  after  all,  to 
view  the  geometrical  and  flowing,  or  “ curvi- 
linear,” as  local  subdivisions  only,  and  the  two 
together  as  the  one  middle-pointed  “style, 
variously  subdivided  in  different  countries.  I 
wish  we  could  get  up  a sort  of  committee  of 
English  and  foreign  architecturalists  to  discuss 
such  a point  as  this,  and,  if  possible,  to  arrange 
a common  system  of  division  and  nomencla- 
ture. I confess  myself  dissatisfied  with  all 
hitherto  proposed,  though  all  have  merits  of 
their  own.  On  this  great  question  of  the 
division  of  Geometrical  from  Flowing,  my  sym- 
pathies are  all  with  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  I should 
rejoice  to  see  my  way  out  of  the  one  difficulty 
which  I meet  with,  the  non-coincidence  of 
foreign  examples.  J hope  Mr.  S.  will  help  us 
out  of  this  perplexity. 

Geo.  Gilbert  Scott. 

P.S.  I have  not  alluded  to  the  inconvenience 
which  will  result  whenever  we  may  change  our 
nomenc’ature.  I,  of  c.  urse,  feel  it,  but  I 
leave  it  to  be  urged  by  “ F.  S.  A.,”  who  feels 
it  more  than  I do.  Mr.  Rickman’s  terms,  I 
fear,  must  be  relinquished  sooner  or  later:  it 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Colchester.  — The  new  Branch  National 
School,  in  Magdalen-street,  was  opened  on 
Monday  in  last  week.  The  site  of  the  school- 
house,  with  new  residences  behind  for  master 
and  mistress,  was  purchased  for  450/, ; and 
the  structures  were  designed  by  Mr.  Hayward, 
and  erected  by  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Start, 
builders,  for  700 1.  The  building  has  a concrete 
foundation,  with  walls  of  red  brick,  and  orna- 
mental stone-work  to  windows,  chimneys,  &c., 
with  slated  roof.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 
The  dimensions  of  the  boys’  school  are  49  feet 
by  18$,  and  it  is  calculated  to  contain  120 
children;  girls’  school,  30  feet  by  16$.  The 
committee  have  500/.  in  hand  towards  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  the  building. -The  inaugura- 

tion of  the  new  People’s  Hall  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  was  announced 
for  Thursday,  in  the  present  week. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Norman  Tower  committee  it  was  resolved 
to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Norman 
tower  restoration,  by  the  erection  of  palisades 
round  the  area  and  the  steps  and  door  to  the 
belfry. 

Leicester. — The  sum  of  1,000/.  has  been 
granted  by  the  Church  Building  Commission 
to  the  district  of  St.  George’s,  Leicester,  on 
condition  that  the  entire  cost  of  a new  church 
for  1,000  persons  be  raised  by  29th  of  May, 
1852,  one-third  to  be  free.  [More  than  twenty 
similar  grants  have  been  recently  made  to 
other  towns.]  The  committee  of  the  Leicester 
County  Church  Extension  Fund  have  also 
voted  a grant  of  2,000/.  for  the  church  and  for 
schools  in  the  new  parochial  district,  on  con- 
dition that  an  equal  amount  be  raised  by  local 
contributions  before  the  date  named.  500/. 
more  in  aid  from  other  public  bodies  are  ex- 
pected. The  total  cost  of  the  church  is  esti- 
mated at  6,000/.,  including  a site,  which  has 
been  secured  between  the  London-road  and 


Swindon. — An  appeal  to  the  public  has  been 
issued  for  aid  in  the  erection  of  a new  parish 
church  here,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000 
persons,  on  a design  by  Mr.  Scott,  architect, 
and  at  a cost  of  7,000/.  Nearly  5,000/. 
have  now  been  either  received  or  promised, 
and  the  committee  have  commenced  building. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  on  7th  June,  1850. 

Hereford. — The  memorial  window  in  the 
cathedral  to  the  late  Dean  Merewether  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  central  one  of  the  five  lancet 
windows  at  the  east  end  of  the  Ladye  Chapel. 
The  pictorial  subjects  are  in  circles,  surrounded 
with  tracery,  and  represent  scenes  from  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  the  upper  one  being  the 
Last  Supper.  It  may  interest  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  sum  already  expended 
in  improving  and  rebuilding  different  parts  of 
Hereford  Cathedral  is  24,299 Z.  Of  this  sum 
5,942/.  have  been  spent  in  repairing  the  tower; 
Ladye  Chapel,  2,755/.;  ditto,  raising  roof, 
619/.  16s.  4d. ; new  floor  in  tower,  356/.  10s.; 
east  end  of  choir,  3,233/.;  restoration  of  nave, 
3,392/.  14s.  4d.;  sundries,  about  8,000/.  To 
complete  the  restoration  in  its  entirety,  a 
further  sum  of  20,000/.  would  be  required. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  which  has 

been  for  some  months  under  a course  of  gild- 
ing, painting,  and  decoration,  was  lately  re- 
opened. 

Salford. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  was  laid  on  Monday  in  last 
week  in  St.  Stephen’s-street.  The  architect,  is 
Mr.  William  Dewsbury;  and  the  builder,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Trees,  of  Strangeways.  The  chapel 
is  to  accommodate  800  persons.  It  will  front 
into  St.  Stephen’s-street,  from  which  it  will  be 
ascended  by  a flight  of  steps,  one  side  of  it 
being  in  "Wellington-street,  on  which  side 
there  will  also  be  a minister’s  house.  There 
is  to  be  a gallery,  with  circular  front.  The 
building  will  be  72  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and 
33  feet  high  from  the  pediment,  and  will  be 
heated  with  hot  water.  The  cost  of  chapel 
and  house  will  be  about  1,600/.  It  is  intended 
to  erect  school-rooms  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

Blackburn. — There  is  at  present  a great 


Wellington-street. 

Southampton — A church,  designfd  by  Mr. 

John  Elliot,  of  Southampton,  architect,  is  to  j amount  of  building  going  on  in  this  neighbour - 
be  erected  in  the  New-town  district,  at  a cost,  j hood,  not  only  in  detached  houses  here  and 
including  architect’s  expenses,  of  about  2,600/.,  there,  but  in  large  groups,  and  even  streets, 


of  which  S00 /.  are  still  required.  The  building 
to  contain  854  sittings,  without  galleries, 

501  free. A plan  for  the  widening  of 

Bridge-street  in  its  entire  length  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Elliston,  in  conjunction  with  the 
architect  just  named.  Mr.  Elliston  estimates 
the  cost  at  14,500/. 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  gas  company,  it  was  resolved  to  lower 
the  price  of  their  gas  further  from  7s.  to  6s. 
next  year,  and  in  the  meantime  that  the  pipes 


in  some  instances.  The  prosperous  condition 
of  the  working  classes  is  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  this  increase  of  tenements,  as  many  are  now 
able  to  rent  independent  dwellings  who  have 
hitherto  been  content  with  lodgings.  —The 
subscription  towards  the  Peel  Memorial  in 
Darwen  has  amounted  to  600/.,  which  the 
committee  agreed  to  lay  out  in  public  baths. 
The  committee  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  Flacking  for  the  masonry  work,  that 
of  Mr.  Seth  Harwood  for  the  joiners’  works. 


be  taken  to  the  houses  of  private  consumers  at  and  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bradshaw  for  the 

, • 1 mi  xt  « 1 i . __i  • .1  nnn  tho  li-rvrmrnrk-  I hf> 


the  company’s  expense.  The  Newport  Gas 
Company  are  thus  laying  a fair  train  for  their 
own  future  profit,  and  they  must  have  found 
the  results  of  past  reductions  an  encourage- 
ment to  continuance  in  the  same  hopeful  path. 

Stapehill,  Dorsetshire. — A Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  just  completed  at  Stapehill,  was  opened 
on  Wednesday  in  last  week.  The  building  is 
of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
comprises  two  naves  and  a north  aisle,  with  a 
tower  surmounted  by  a spire  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south,  or  nun’s,  nave.  The  interior  is 
devoid  of  florid  ornamentation  : the  roofs  are 
of  open  timber-work,  and  the  nuns’  nave  is 
separated  from  the  other  portion  of  the  edifice 
by  an  oak  screen  8 or  9 feet  in  height.  There 
is  a stained  glass  window  at  the  east  end  : the 


plumbing  and  glazing,  and  the  ironwork.  The 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  from  1,000/.  to 
1,100/. 

Edinburgh. — The  proprietors  of  St.  An- 
drew’s-square,  Edinburgh,  have  had  under 
their  consideration  a proposal  to  convert  the 
square  into  an  “ open  place,”  thus  adding  a 
new  feature  to  the  city.  The  Melville  pillar 
and  statue  now  stand  within  an  inclosure  t)f 
iron  palisades,  which  it  is  proposed  to  throw 
down.  The  votes,  however,  at  a recent  meet- 
ing, were  equal — 10  to  10.  So  Lord  Melville, 
remarks  a contemporary,  will  probably  remain 

“ in  statue  quo.” It  is  proposed  to  open  a 

new  street  from  High-street  to  the  Waverley- 
bridge  for  convenience  of  access  from  the 
southern  districts  of  the  town  to  the  railway 
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stations.  The  new  line  of  street  would  run  in 
curved  lines  along  the  hilly  ground  occupied 
by  various  filthy  and  narrow  closes,  which  it 
would  open  up  and  ventilate  without  absolutely 
sweeping  them  away. 

Wexford. — An  additional  wing  is  required 
to  be  built  to  Wexford  Gaol,  and  the  High 
Sheriff  has  announced  that  the  expense  thereof, 
amounting  to  1,200/.,  would  not  require  to  be 
levied  on  the  ratepayers,  as  that  sum  would  be 
forthcoming  from  a fund  of  2,000/.  amassed  by 
the  proceeds  resulting  from  the  employment  of 
the  inmates  of  the  prison. 

Miscellaneous. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
school-room  was  laid  at  St.  Fagan’s,  Cardiff, 

on  17th  ult. A new  lock-up  is  to  be  erected 

at  Otley. The  foundation-stone  of  a new 

bridge  has  been  laid  at  Hawick. A new 

building  for  the  Arbroath  Educational  Institu- 
tion was  opened  on  15th  ult. It  is  proposed 

to  erect  at  Dundee  a monument  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  consisting  of  pedestal,  12  feet  high, 
and  statue  9 feet  high,  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  sculptor, 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Kinloch,  and  at  a cost  of 
300  guineas. 


COUNTRY  ARTIZANS  AND  ARCHITECTS’ 
ANNOYANCES. 

In  a recent  number  an  article  appeared, — 
“ Indian  Handicrafts  an  English  engineer 
in  India  describes  his  experience  amongst 
the  native  workmen,  &c. 

In  his  description  of  the  method  of  serving 
a “ radj,”  or  bricklayer,  one  of  the  “rundees  ” 
is  represented  as  carrying  a brick  in  each  hand, 
and  the  “ other  with  a small  wooden  trencher, 
about  the  size  of  a bread-basket  filled  with  the 
massala  ” (or  mortar),  which  is  the  method 
whereby  the  “radj  ” is  supplied  with  materials 
for  building  in  India,  and  which  certainly  ap- 
pears somewhat  ridiculous  compared  with  our 
own  method — I say  our  method,  though  not 
universally  practised  in  every  part  of  England  ; 
and  the  perusal  of  the  “ rundees’  ” operations 
has  so  vividly  brought  this  fact  to  my  mind, 
that  I am  tempted  to  give  you  my  experience 
in  the  north  of  England. 


About  six  or  seven  years  ago  I was  sent  by 
an  architect  of  eminence  to  the  north  to 
superintend  some  repairs  to  a mansion  or 
castle,  and  the  building  a strong-room,  &c. 
On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action  I found 
some  portion  of  the  work  in  progress.  I was 
singularly  struck  by  the  awkwardness  of  the 
artizans  and  labourers  employed  on  the  work. 
The  “ rundees,”  or  in  this  instance  labourers 
(agricultural,  it  is  true),  were  using  not  exactly 
a trencher  for  a hod,  but  something  very  near 
it,  in  the  shape  of  an  earthenware  baking-dish, 
holding  not  more  than  two  small  shovelfuls  of 
mortar,  and  which  one  of  the  “ rundees  ”,  after 
filling  and  nicely  rounding  up  the  top  so  as  to 
form  the  exact  shape  of  a pie-crust,  would  very 
carefully  put  upon  his  head,  and,  in  due  time, 
after  cautiously  ascending  the  ladder,  arrive  at 
his  destination  with  the  “ massala,”  or  mortar  ; 
and  a very  tedious  process,  I assure  you,  it 
appeared  to  be.  I tried  a remonstrance 
against  what  appeared  so  very  absurd,  so  very 
slow,  expensive,  and  slovenly  an  operation,  but 
I very  soon  found  that  too  dangerous  an 
experiment  to  be  repeated,  for  the  Northerns 
entertain  an  exceedingly  high  opinion  of  them- 
selves, and  a very  contemptible  one  indeed  for 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  Southerns, 
by  which  name  all  coming  from  or  beyond 
Birmingham  are  designated ; and  the  nearer  to 
or  from  London  itself  the  greater  are  they  held 
in  contempt;  the  higher  the  Northern  in  office 
the  stronger  the  feeling,  and  which  appears  to 
reach  its  climax  about  the  grade  of  a bailiff  or 
steward.  Those  above  that  grade  appear  to  be 
men  and  gentlemen.  Should  the  poor  Southern, 
by  some  unlucky  chance,  give  offence  to  the 
great  “bashaw,”  he  has  reason  indeed  to 
tremble. 

In  building  a strong  room,  brick  arches  had 
to  be  formed  on  iron  girders,  6 inches  below 
the  floor  or  ceiling  line  of  the  next  floor.  The 
girders  being  fixed  on  which  the  arches  were 
to  be  turned,  springing  from  the  bottom 
flanges,  a great  and  stupid  blunder  (as  it  was 
pleased  to  be  termed)  was  noticed  by  the 
Northerns  : instantly  a hue  and  cry  was  raised 


that  a “ London  architect  had  sent  down 
drawings  that  no  one  could  work  from,”  and 
other  observations  were  freely  passed  on  the 
“ London  architect;”  and  his  Southern  repre- 
sentative was  equally  blamed  for  keeping  the 
girders  “ toodiigh,  that  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  no  man  could  work  in  a space  of  6 inches,” 
which  was  all  the  available  room  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  crown  of  arches,  and  that  the 
floor  could  and  should  not  be  taken  up.  Not- 
withstanding all  this  vituperation,  the  drawings, 
were  worked  to  : a man  was  not  necessitated  to- 
go  between  the  arch  and  floor : the  floor  was* 
not  disturbed  : yet  the  arches  were  turned* 
and  properly  turned.  The  gutter-boards  being- 
rotten,  and  the  rafters  worm-eaten,  the  London 
architect  was  to  blame  : if  the  roofs  were  not 
straight  or  the  slates  perished,  the  London 
architect  was  to  blame,  notwithstanding  the 
London  architect  had  no  choice  but  to  use 
Scotch  fir  for  gutter-boards  and  rafters,  un- 
seasoned oak  in  the  roofs,  &c.,  and  slates  from 
a chosen  quarry. 

I mention  this,  and  might  adduce  much 
more  to  show  what  difficulties  architects  and 
their  representatives  are  at  times  subjected  to- 
through  prejudice  and  ignorance. 

A Southern. 


Sunderland  Dock  : Craven  v.  Com- 
pany.— This  action,  brought  to  recover 
50,000/.  for  work  done  as  contractors,  was. 
tried  at  York  on  Saturday,  before  Mr.  Baron 
Platt.  A claim  made  by  Messrs.  Craven  had 
been  investigated  by  Mr.  Murray,  who  awarded 
them  4,422/.,  and  gave  to  the  company 
14,768/.  for  damage  alleged  to  have  been  done 
by  the  plaintiffs.  His  lordship,  after  summing 
up,  left  two  questions  with  the  jury  ; — 1.  Was- 
the  reference  to  Mr.  Murray  by  both  parties 
such  that  his  award  should  be  final  ? — 2.  Was 
anything  besides  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Murray?  The  answer  to  both, 
questions  was  in  the  negative.  Verdict  for  the. 
plaintiffs,  subject  to  a reference  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiffs. — Ga/es- 
head  Observer. 
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SCRAPS  FROM  AMERICA. 

A floating-bridge  300  feet  long  and 
capacious  enough  to  transport  whole  trains  of 
railway  cars  across  the  channel  between  the 
Vermont  and  the  New  York  Railway,  has  been 
launched  upon  the  lake.  The  privilege  of  con- 
structing docks  at  Rouse’s  Point,  extending 
into  the  lake  from  each  side,  within  250  feet  of 
each  other,  leaving  a space  open  for  navigation, 
has  been  granted  by  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  to  the  Ogdensburg  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

The  amount  of  building  going  on  in  San 
Francisco,  according  to  a Californian  paper,  is 
something  extraordinary.  Notwithstanding 
repeated  and  wholesale  ravages  by  fire  (the 
last  quite  recently),  there  are  said  to  be  more 
buildings  now  erected  and  tenantable  than 
there  were  prior  to  the  last  great  conflagration. 
Numerous  and  vacant  stores  are  already  to  let, 
and  the  work  of  erecting  more  “ fire  brands  ” 
goes  bravely  on.  Rents  asked  are  250  to  500 
dollars  a month,  so  that  even  though  burnt 
down  in  a year  they  pay  themselves,  as  they 
only  cost  2,000  dollars  in  all.  Perhaps,  like 
some  of  our  own,  they  are  made  for  burning, 
— especially  if  well  insured. 

According  to  the  Alta  California,  however, 
there  are  now  in  process  of  erection  a number 
of  buildings  in  San  Francisco  which  will, 
should  another  fire  ever  occur,  test  the  question 
whether  a structure  absolutely  fire-proof  can  be 
built ; for,  it  says,  if  these  buildings,  when  com- 
pleted, cannot  resist  the  fire,  none  can,  and  the 
case  is  a hopeless  one.  Among  them  is  the 
building  of  Adams  and  Co.’s  Express  Com- 
pany, now  in  process  of  erection  on  the  old  site 
in  Montgomery-street.  In  this  building  the 
piers  are  sunk  3 feet  deep,  on  which  is  com- 
menced the  foundation  : solid  arches  are  built 
to  strengthen  the  wall,  which  is  2 feet  thick 
and  solid  to  within  about  2 feet  of  the  level  of 
the  street,  from  which  is  commenced  the  air 
chamber,  forming  a hollow  wall  tied  with  brick 
and  iron  to  the  top  of  the  building:  this 
wall  is  to  continue  two  feet  thick  all  the  way 
up.  The  building  is  to  be  three  stories  high, 
besides  the  basement.  The  roof  is  to  be 
covered  with  tiles  and  cement.  The  floor 
timbers  rest  on  projections  built  from  the 
walls.  The  doors  and  windows  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  two  sets  of  shutters  made  of  boiler 
iron,  and  each  set  of  doors  will  have  twenty 
fastenings  of  hinges,  hooks,  and  bars,  and  the 
windows  fifteen  fastenings.  The  walls  of  the 
treasure  vault  are  to  be  twenty-eight  inches 
thick,  in  which  are  set  iron  bars  one  and  a 
half  inch  square  and  four  inches  apart.  The 
sills  and  caps  are  made  of  boiler  iron,  strength- 
ened with  strips  of  three  inch  bar  iron.  The 
first  floor  is  to  be  laid  with  cement  and  German 
I sand-stone  tiles. 

Carpenters  and  mechanics  generally  are 
I reaping  a rich  harvest,  realising  as  they  do, 
i their  8 dollars  per  day, — day  labourers,  5 dol- 
I lars;  while  their  board  is  but  10  to  12  dollars 
I per  week,  leaving,  the  former,  a clear  40  dollars 
|]  per  week,  for  remittance  home  to  their  families. 

I.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  money  received  for 
1 labour,  adds  our  authority,  is  remitted  by  the 
1 first  steamer  after  earned,  and  that  is  estimated 
; at  about  100,000  dollars  per  day. 

In  a“  Chapter  on  Paving  Stones,”  a writer 
i in  the  Boston  Transcript  complains  sadly  of 
t the  ordinary  granite  and  wooden  pavements, 
f for  laming  and  exhausting  horses,  and  M'Adam 
f for  dust,  and  recommends  a return  to  the  primi- 
It  tive  pebble  with  which  the  Boston  roads  were 
jo  once  paved.  In  these,  he  remarks,  every  indi- 
v vidual  pebble  is  adapted  to  the  ungula,  and  the 
p horse  can  in  no  case  slip  farther  than  the  small 
8 space  between  the  summit  of  one  pebble  and 
|tl  that  of  the  next.  We  may  end  here  by  quoting 
S' some  of  his  observations  on  the  pavings  of 
la  antiquity  : — 

i “ Pavement  of  some  sort  has  been  in  use  for 
pages.  A pavement  of  stones  is  spoken  of  in  2 Kings, 
jx  xy>-  17.  A pavement  is  referred  to  in  2 Chronicles, 
fivii.  3.  A pavement  of  red  and  blue,  and  white 
brand  black  marble  is  mentioned  in  Esther,  i.  7.  But 
ththese  pavements  were  within  temples  or  other  struc- 
i:ntures.  The  pavement  of  an  outward  court  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Ezekiel  iv.  17.  Puved  work  of  sapphire 
litstone  is  mentioned  Exodus,  xxiv.  10.  The  mostre- 
jnmarkable  species  of  pavement  is  spoken  of,  in  Solo- 
mtnon’s  Song,  iii.  10,  where  Solomon’s  chariot  is  said 


to  have  been  paved  with  love.  But  the  Bible  affords 
us  no  information  upon  the  subject  of  paving  the 
streets  of  a city.  The  earliest  employment  of  stones 
for  paving  the  streets  is  ascribed  to-fcheCarthagenians. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Romans  had  many  of 
their  streets  paved  with  stone.  The  Appian  way  was 
a via  strata,  or  paved  road,  and  constructed  312  B.  C. 
There  is,  in  King’s  Natural  History,  a descrip- 
tion of  a species  of  pavement,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  read  without  a suspicion  that  Mr.  John  Landon 
McAdam  must  have  read  it  himself.  It  may  be 
found  in  Book  xxxvi.  sec.  63.  It  is  brief,  and 
so  curious  in  this  connection  that  I will  present  it 
in  a translation: — ‘We  must  not  overlook  one 
species  of  pavement  among  the  Greeks.  The 
earth  having  been  prepared  with  a paver’s  beetle,  a 
pavement  of  stone  or  brick,  broken  into  fragments, 
is  thrown  upon  it : then  it  is  thickly  covered  with 
charcoal,  trodden  in  with  the  feet,  and  mixed  with 
sand,  lime,  and  ashes  : the  mass  is  brought,  by 
measurement  and  rule,  to  an  equal  thickness  of 
half-a-foot,  and  has  the  form  of  earth.  If  finished 
off  with  a roller,  it  acquires  the  appearance  of  a 
black  pavement.’  This  we  know  is  not  the  process 
exactly  employed  by  Mr.  McAdam,  but  there  are 
strong  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two. 
We  know  that  the  streets  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  paved,  and  provided  with  trottoirs 
or  sidewalks.  Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  520,  states  that 
the  first  toll  or  tax  levied  for  repairing  the  streets 
was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  There  was  no 
pavement  in  London  till  the  eleventh  century. 
Holborn  was  not  paved  till  1417,  and  Smithfield 
not  until  1614.  The  Westminster  Paving  Act  was 
passed  in  1762.  Paris  commenced  paving  in  1184. 
Two  hundred  years  after  paving  commenced  in 
Paris,  Philip  the  Bold  commanded  every  citizen  to 
repair  and  clean  the  streets  before  his  own  house.” 


ON  THE  BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONS  OF 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  ESPECIALLY  IN 

GERMANY.* 

Until  the  end  of  the  12th  century  architec- 
ture was  mostly  confined  within  the  precincts 
of  convents,  where  Roman  art,  knowledge, 
and  tradition  had  found  an  asylum.  The  con- 
vents of  St.  Gall,  Ilirsau,  Corvey,  Fulda,  Pa- 
denborn,  Herseld,  Reichenan,  Osnabriick, 
Hildesheim,  &c.  possessed  regular  building 
schools  ( Bau-schulen ),  which  were  in  constant 
communion  with  those  of  other  European 
countries.  In  all  these  laymen  were  instructed 
and  formed  for  the  profession,  far  from  the 
flippancy,  worldliness,  and  intemperance  of 
present  times;  a sturdy,  pithy  race,  as 
figured  on  their  very  sculptures  and  monu- 
ments. The  abbots,  William  of  Hirsan,  in 
the  Black  Forest,  and  Gebhard  of  Petershau- 
sen,  near  Constanz,  were  renowned  as  founders 
and  conductors  of  such  schools,  who  not  only 
built  convents,  but  also  a great  many  parochial 
churches.  The  order  of  the  Benedictines, 
however,  for  a long  time  took  the  lead,  and  for 
several  centuries  the  abbeys  of  St.  Gall,  Monte- 
cassino  and  Clugny  contained  the  principal 
building  schools  for  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France.  Serious  thoughtfulness  being  the 

characteristic  of  these  ages;  when  church-build- 
ing seemed  to  tend  towards  exorbitant  luxury, 
St.  Bernard  reproved  that  extravagance,  and 
St.  Robert  opposed  the  more  ascetic  Cisterz 
to  the  gaudy  style  of  Clugny. 

When,  however,  the  huge  cathedrals  of  the 
12th  century  began  to  be  erected  with  such 
potent  energy,  the  bishops  received  a prepon- 
derant influence  over  church  architecture, 
which  then  began  to  migrate  from  the  convents 
into  cities  and  towns,  and  pass  pre-eminently 
into  the  hands  of  laymen;  and  thus,  beside 
the  other  corporate  institutions  of  that  period, 
arose  the  guild  of  builders,  exercising  a para- 
mount influence  over  the  whole  extent  of  art. 
The  mind  and  organization  inherent  in  the 
building  fraternities  of  the  middle  ages,  have 
been  a subject  of  much  fruitless  discussion,  as 
anything  mystical  operates  in  deeds,  and  not 
in  verbiage  and  flourish.  Some  have  consi- 
dered them  as  mere  meeting-places  of  a trade 
association;  others  traced  their  secrets  to  the 
times  of  Solomon,  Hiram,  Hermes,  &c.  In 
England  Christopher  Wren  was  one  of  the 
disciples  of  mystic  masonry.  Even  the  univer- 
sality and  singleness  of  their  thoughts,  con- 
ceptions, and  works  show,  that  there  ivas 


cepts.  But  these  men  were  no  scribbling 
race,  and  few  of  the  documents  of  the 
building  associations  are  anterior  to  the  14th 
century  : they  did  not  pile  up  paper,  but  stone- 
piles,  tobeseenby  every  one — a huge  substratum 
for  grand  designs,  the  offspring  and  parent  of 
thought,  force,  power,  beauty — art.  Of  what 
they  wanted  to  put  in  writing,  the  document 
published  by  Halliwell  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, pointing  to  times  and  precedents  of  a 
still  earlier  age.  In  Germany,  S.  G.  Klass  has 
published  the  most  complete  collection  of 
documents  on  this  subject.  The  brothers 
Boissere'e,  however,  who  rank  first  amongst  the 
revivers  of  German  mediaeval  art,  possess  a 
collection  of  such  documents,  but,  it  seems, 
hesitate  making  it  public.  The  Strasburg 
Ordinance  (Ordnung)  of  1459,  that  of  Thorgau, 
1462,  Basle,  1497;  the  so-called  Brother-book  of 
1563,  &c.  &c.,  clearly  show,  that  a religious 
leeling,  modesty,  andhonourability  ( Ehrbarkeit ) 
were  considered  the  main  pillars  of  the  build- 
ing-fraternity, all  bearing  an  ethical  character, 
on  which  handicraft,  knowledge,  and  art  were 
engrafted,  and  which  the  men  of  those  times 
considered  natural  consequences  of  an  ethic  and 
religious  feeling.  We,  on  the  contrary,  begin 
with,  and  base  all  upon,  tangible  knowledge 
and  dexterity ; but  strange  to  say,  the  mind 
seems  not  to  result,  ipso  facto,  from  such 
antecedents.  The  members  of  the  Bau-hiitte 
(building-shed,  hut),  masters,  companions,  and 
apprentices,  were  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
fraternity,  and  the  supreme  judge  of  the  Stein- 
werks  (stone-work)  pronounced  his  decisions, 
against  which  there  was  no  appeal.  Of  such 
lodges  ( Bau-hiitten ) there  werefour  in  Germany; 
at  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Vienna,  and  Zurich, 
which  latter,  however,  had  to  compete  with  that 
of  Bern.  The  first  place  was  always  claimed 
by  the  lodge  of  Strasburg,  whose  domain  ex- 
tended, as  stated  in  its  order-book,  “ up  the 
Rhine  from  Constance  to  Coblenz,  and  to 
what  is  above  the  Moselle  (Mussel),  as  well  as 
Franconia  and  Swabia.”  When  Germany  be- 
came a fief  of  the  Habsburgs,  and  Strasburg 
dissevered  from  Germany,  the  dominion  of 
that  city  over  the  German  fraternities  came  to 
an  end,  until  they  quite  disappeared  before  the 
dimness  and  mist  of  a purely  materialistic  and 
sober  civilisation.  Still,  their  tendencies  and 
scope  were  those  which  had  already  before 
reared  the  temples  and  buildings  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  Such  reversions  of  times 
come  by  themselves,  and  the  individual  can 
hardly  cope  with  such  huge  evolutions  of  his- 
tory. Still  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
mediaeval  cathedrals  as  of  mediaevity  itself — 

“ they  have  both  not  then  arrived  at  ultimate 
completion .” 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Athens:  Excavations  fyc. — The  late  dis- 
coveries in  the  Court-house  (BovXtvrypiov) 
have  been  discussed  in  a meeting  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Society,  at  which  the  King  and 
Queen,  &c.,  assisted.  Lithographs  of  the  in- 
scriptions found,  as  well  as  some  preliminary 
observations  on  these  important  discoveries, 
are  ready  for  publication.  Even  now  it  is 
obvious,  that  they  will  occasion  some  cor- 
rections in  the  topography  of  ancient  Athens, 
and  confirm,  for  Instance,  the  opinion  of  those 
who  assert  that  the  temple  of  Theseus  and  that 
of  Ares,  are  the  6ame.  This  incident  has, 
moreover,  had  such  an  influence  on  the  lower 
house  of  the  Greek  Legislature,  that,  in  the 
sight  of  those  many  honourable  memorials 
placed  in  the  old  Athens  Court  - house  to 
deserving  citizens,  they  also  have  decided  that 
the  portraits  of  the  three  admirals  who  fought 
the  battle  of  Navarino  should  be  placed  in  the 
hall  of  their  meetings. 

Munich. — Privy  Councillor  and  Chamber- 
lain  M.  Von  Klenze,  the  architect  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg,  has 
been  made  a Grand  Cross  of  the  Russian 
order  of  St.  Anne.  So,  we  delight  to  honour 
merit  and — sheriff's. 

Water-supply  Question,  Constantinople.  — 

- . . , , , ■ , i The  Turkish  Government  have  not  been  long 

somethmg  universal  and  great  winch  lay  behind  in  at|end;  thjs  iml,orlant  sa„itary 
under  their  exterior  usages,  rules,  and  pre-  | ; _c  


* From  German  sources. 


item  of  their  metropolis  — much  neglected, 
| hitherto,  in  this  respect.  The  French  engineer. 
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M Degoussde,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  > for  the  tiles,  or  make  them  merely  for  profit. 
Imperial  Government  to  proceed  with  the  un-  Had  thia  been  the  case  I should  have  done  as 

. L-.  r.-i  vllvl  . nn>  tlmn  lh  io  not  Inn  miinh  to 


nperial  — . 

dertaking.  M.  D.  has,  after  a careful  study 
of  the  land  around  Constantinople,  decided  on 
the  system  of  artesian  wells,  as  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  outrunners  of  the  Hamus 
mountains  will  contain  strata  of  an  aquiferous 


others  did ; and  then,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
state,  that  the  public  would  not  have  been  in 
possession  of  a description  of  flooring  which, 
whether  as  regards  beauty  or  durability,  has 
never  in  any  age  been  surpassed.  As  I before 


vernment  have  taken  up,  of  late,  the  much  con- 
troverted question  of  the  Rhine  sand.  Em- 
ployes who  have  seen  the  washing  of  gold  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  have  visited  the  banks 

of  the  Rhine  about  Manheim,  Schaffhouse  and  — ,---  . 

Basel,  and  have  taken  larKe  samplee  lo  Holland  ; voured  to  defend  and  justify  the  course  about 
to  be  there  examined.  It  is  not  certain  yet 
whether  the  washing  of  gold  shall  take  place 
inloco , or  whether  whole  shiploads  of  auriferous 
sand  will  be  conveyed  to  Holland  to  be 
washed  and  smelted  there. 


character.  It  is  to  be  taken  into  considera-  | stated,  I hope  soon,  by  the  introduction  of 
lion,  that  the  Mohammedans  are  a bathing  I new  machinery,  to  reduce  the  price.— II. 
people  (the  Koran  commanding  seven  ablu- 1 Minton. 

lions  a-day),  and  M.  Degoussee  may  perhaps  Railwav  Jottings.  The  disturbances 
attain  strata  which  will  yield  water  sufficiently  near  Chipping  Campden,  noted  in  our  last, 
warm  for  balneary  purposes,  and  thus  supply  were  renewed,  it  appears,  on  Sunday  night  or 

the  many  public  baths  at  a cost  nearly  ! Monday  morning  of  last  week  before  daylight, 

nominal  ’ by  Mr-  Brunel>  at  the  hea(1  of  a llleral  aTmV’ 

Gold  'in  the  Wane-sand.— The  Dutch  Go-  now  augmented  to  no  less  than  nearly  2,000 

men ! The  contractor’s  force  opposed  to 
these  in  defence  of  the  works  in  dispute  did 
not  exceed  150  in  number.  The  Riot  Act  was 
again  read  by  the  magistrates,  while  Mr.  II  ob- 
ler,  from  the  Mansion-house,  it  is  said,  endea- 
' ‘ ’ and  justify  the  course  aboui 

to  be  adopted.  The  police  constables  were 
now  assisted  by  some  soldiers,  and  after  seve- 
ral heads  had  actually  been  broken  and  other 
mischief  done,  Messrs.  Brunei  and  Hobler 
were  charged  to  aid  in  keeping  the  peace ; and 
the  magistrates  having  expressed  a firm  deter- 
mination net  to  allow  forcible  possession  to  be 
taken,  a lengthened  discussion  ensued  between 
the  contending  parties  and  their  solicitors,  and 
terms  of  arrangement  were  proposed,  which  in 
a short  time  were  reduced  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Brunei  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany. By  these  terms  the  company  engaged 
to  employ  all  the  contractor’s  men,  and  to 
hold  the  works  on  sufferance  until  an  award  as 
to  all  matters  in  dispute  could  be  made  by 
Mr.  Cubitt  or  Mr.  Rennel ; and  if  the  company 
should  decline  to  ratify  these  terms,  Mr. 
Brunei  personally  undertook  to  withdraw  the 
company’s  men  from  the  works.  Thus  matters 
were  arranged  before  half-past  eight  o’clock 
a.m.,  the  attendance  of  the  military  was  coun- 
termanded, and  peace  is  at  last  restored. — — 
A new  company  has  been  formed  for  the  Paris 
and  Lyons  Railway,  in  which  it  is  reported, 
says  Herapath,  that  two  contractors  have  taken 
100,000/.  each,  another  party  50,000/.,  and 

Mr.  Hudson  100,000/. The  Paris  journals 

announce,  that  the  first  railway  in  Sweden  has 
just  been  completed : it  extends  from  the 
Lake  of  Langbar  to  that  of  Yngen,  in  the 
district  of  Filipstad,  and  is  about  75  miles  in 
length. 

The  Glass  Trade  : Strikes. — From 
what  we  hear,  says  The  Times,  our  plate-glass 
manufacturers  are  likely  to  be  entirely  dis- 
tanced by  those  from  Circy  and  St.  Gobain, 
in  France— a defeat  altogether  unexpected, 
but  about  the  justice  of  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt.  The  French  also  show  some 
oxide  of  zinc  glass,  the  transparent,  colourless 
beauty  of  which  is  very  remarkable,  and  which 
merits  the  more  praise  from  its  novelty.  The 
Gateshead  Observer,  in  quoting  this  para- 
graph, however,  states  that  “ Mr.  Price,  of 
Gateshead, manufactured  and  exhibited  colour- 
less glass,  ‘ imperial  plate,’  many  years  ago. 
It  was  intended,  chiefly,  for  glazing  water- 
colour drawings,  and  Mr.  Carrick’s  portraits 
on  marble ; but  the  Government  stepped  in, 
by  imposing  a penalty  of  200/.  per  foot,  and 
suppressed  the  manufacture.  In  183S,  at  the 
meeting  in  Newcastle  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, specimens  of  this  glass  were  shown 


jfftigcellanea. 

Church  Tiles.* — I notice  a letter  in  your 
last  week’s  number,  to  which  I beg  your  per- 
mission to  reply.  The  writer  of  the  article  in 
“ Felix  Farley  ” might  easily  have  ascertained 
the  correctness  of  my  former  statement,  had  he 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  inquiry  at  his  own 
door,  viz.,  of  Mr.  Charles  Ring,  agent  for  the 
tiles  at  Bristol,  who  would  have  quoted  9s.  per 
square  yard,  or  Is.  per  foot,  as  the  price  of  the 
plain  tiles;  and  the  same  information  might 
have  been  obtained  at  most  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  where  agencies  have 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
orders  at  the  above  terms,  to  be  supplied  from 
the  manufactory.  The  establishment  in  Black- 
friars,  where  a stock  of  tiles  is  kept,  is  for  the 
convenience  of  the  London  building  trade  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  The  prices  quoted 
there  include  carriage  from  Stoke,  unpacking 
and  repacking,  and  a [variety  ?]  of  other  ex- 
penses that  must  occur  to  any  practical  mind; 
and  the  best  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  prices 
being  extravagant  is,  that  the  establishment 
has  been  conducted  at  a loss  of  several  hun- 
dreds a year  from  its  opening  to  the  present 
time.  Your  correspondent  may  be  rather 
sceptical  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion. 

So  were  the  Income-Tax  Commissioners,  until 
our  .books  (audited  yearly  by  a public  account- 
ant) were  thrown  open  to  their  inspection,  and 
then  they  were  fully  satisfied.  It  is  most  un- 
fair to  contrast  the  prices  of  the  common 
Staffordshire  or  other  flooring  tiles  with  the 
patent  tiles  manufactured  by  me ; which, 
independently  of  the  use  of  expensive  ma- 
chinery, require  the  clays  to  be  dissolved  in 
water,  their  impurities  to  be  separated,  after- 
wards to  be  dried  on  a kiln  and  then  ground,  a 
process  that  is  more  costly  than  that  used  in 
preparing  the  clay  for  the  finest  porcelain.  The 
price  of  an  article  cannot  be  extravagant  when 
it  does  not  pay  the  producer  a fair  return  for 
his  capital.  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Co.,  of 
Worcester,  tried  this  branch  of  manufacture 
for  many  years  and  gave  it  up;  Mr.  Alderman 
Copeland  for  two  or  three  years  with  the  same  by  the  side  of  ordinary  plate  glass,  that  the 
result;  and  if  parties  such  as  these,  with  ample  ■ members  might  see  what  kind  of  glass  the 
means,  and  in  the  command  of  practical  skill  Government  would  tolerate,  and  what  glass 


and  all  available  resources  to  success,  could  not 
realise  a profit,  I feel  assured  that,  whatever  the 
writers  in  “ Felix  Farley,”  or  “ The  Ecclesiolo- 
gist”  mayaffirm, those  reallycapable  of  judging 
will  be  rather  disposed  to  commend  my  per- 
severance, under  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
than  to  conclude  that  I do  “ charge  too  much  ” 


* We  may  here  remark  (though  without  any  special  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Minton’s  note),  that  tho 
secretary  to  the  London  Marble  and  Stone  Working  Com- 
pany at  Esher,  calls  our  attention  to  a statement  in  the 
article  on  the  new  House  of  Commons,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, that  “ Minton’s  men  are  busily  at  work  laying  the 
tile  pavement  throughout  tho  buildings  and  says, — “ It 
is  not  Minton’s  men  who  are  so  employed,  but  those  of  this 
company.  We  have  orders  to  lay  all  the  ornamental  pav- 
ing, which  is  composed  of  Minton’s  tiles  and  Castle-hill 
stone,”  the  floors  being  prepared  by  this  company's  ma- 
shinery. 


they  preferred  to  throw  into  the  hands  of 

foreigners.”  These  are  instructive  facts. 

The  Birmingham  Quarter  Sessions  have  con- 
firmed the  sentence  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
case  of  Jukes,  a glass  blower,  committed  for 
two  months  for  threatening  and  intimidating 
workmen. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 
—The  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
friends  and  subscribers  to  this  useful  charity 
was  held  on  Thursday,  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street ; the  president,  Mr.  W. 
Cubitt,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  chairman 
said  that  they  had  met  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  directors  the  power  of  stating  pub- 
licly to  the  benefactors  who  helped  them  in 


need,  their  past  doings  and  their  future  pro- 
spects. He  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  their  means  of  success  would  be 
greatly  extended.  The  secretary  read  the 
report,  which  stated,  that  the  committee  had 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pensioners  now  benefiting  by  the 
aid  of  the  institution,  they  had  determined  on 
the  election  of  four  others,  making  the  total 
number  of  recipients  on  the  funds  twelve  males 
and  four  females.  The  annual  ball,  in  Fe- 
bruary last,  had  been  numerously  attended, 
and  the  sum  received  by  the  treasurer  was 
119/.  4s.  10d.,  being  an  increase  of  20/.  11s.  4d. 
over  the  proceeds  of  the  previous  year.  The 
amount  of  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the 
year  ending  24th  June  last,  was  688/.  13s.  6d. 
The  difference  between  this  sum  and  that  pub- 
lished in  the  year  preceding,  was  owing  to  the 
sum  received  atthe  annual  dinner  last  yearbeing 
included  in  the  latter.  They  had  also  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  that  they  added  to  their  funded 
stock,  during  the  year,  650/.,  making  the  total 
amount  invested  2,250/.  in  the  Three  per  Cent. 
Consols.  In  conclusion,  the  directors  con- 
gratulated the  supporters  of  the  Institution  on 
the  prominent  position  it  has  attained  to,  and 
thanked  them  most  gratefully  for  their  chari- 
table co-operation.  They  hoped  ere  long  that 
they  would  be  enabled,  by  increased  exertions 
on  the  part  of  their  friends,  again  to  perform 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  portions  of  their  duty, 
viz.,  to  announce  another  election  of  pensioners. 
The  balance-sheet,  as  read,  showed  that  the 
total  receipts,  including  a balance  in  hand  of 
239/.  16s.  9cl.,  had  been  1,278/.  17s.  2d.;  and 
after  all  the  necessary  outlay  and  expenses  had 
been  paid,  there  was  left  a balance  in  hand  of 
2 7/.  3s.  The  report  having  been  received  and 
adopted,  four  pensioners  were  then  elected;  and 
a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman, 
and  to  the  treasurer  (Mr.  G.  Bird)  for  his  zeal 
in  the  service  of  the  Institution  since  its  com- 
mencement. 

Fall  of  an  Iron  Roof. — On  Saturday 
week  the  iron  roof  of  an  iron  foundry  at  Man- 
chester belonging  to  Messrs.  Parr,  Curtis,  and 
Madeley,  fell  in.  The  building  consisted  of 
one  story,  and  was  120  feet  long  by  84  wide. 
The  roof  was  of  the  light  description  of  iron 
used  for  covering  railway  stations,  and  fitted 
up  by  Messrs.  Ireland  and  Longden.  As 
described  by  the  Manchester  Spectator,  the 
foundry,  at  its  eastern  and  western  extremities, 
had  double  gable  ends,  so  that  the  roof  was 
divided  into  two,  and  rested  on  five  or  six  iron 
columns,  ranging  down  the  centre.  The  prin- 
cipal rafters,  thirteen  of  which  crossed  the 
roof  as  supports,  from  north  to  south,  are 
composed  of  two  screeds  of  wrought  iron, 
between  which  is  a rafter  of  wood,  about  3 
inches  thick,  intended  to  enable  them  to  resist 
compression  longitudinally,  and  also  to  stiffen 
them  laterally.  It  is  supposed  that  one  of  the 
columns  near  the  centre,  between  two  cranes 
projecting  from  the  northern  wall,  had  first 
yielded.  From  the  appearance  of  the  wall 
between  the  double  gable  at  the  east  end,  it 
would  seem,  says  our  authority,  that  the  roof 
had  swayed  in  that  direction,  as  part  of  the 
brickwork  is  forced  outwards  by  the  central 
beam  upheld  by  the  columns,  whilst  it  was  as 
clearly  drawn  out  of  the  west  end.  The 
rafters  had  also  drawn  from  the  north  and 
south  walls,  without  otherwise  disturbing 
them.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  1,000/.,  the 
roof  having  cost  900/. 

Smoke  Consumption. — A patent  has  been 
recently  enrolled  by  Mr.  George  Anstey,  of 
Brighton,  for  certain  improvements  in  con- 
suming smoke,  and  in  regulating  the  draught 
in  chimneys.  The  patentee  claims  the  means 
of  more  effectually  securing  the  combustion  of 
the  smoke  from  furnaces  and  fire-places,  by 
causing  the  products  of  combustion  to  pass 
through  apertures  in  plates  and  cones,  and 
thereby  to  be  retained  longer  than  usual  in 
contact  with  the  flames  and  heat ; and  adapta- 
tions to  ordinary  fire-grates,  and  to  furnaces 
of  steam-boilers.  Secondly,  as  regards  the 
means  of  regulating  draught  in  chimneys, 
means  described  of  maintaining  an  equable 
degree  of  temperature  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
chimney,  by  preventing  any  sudden  influx  of 
cold  air. 
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Greenhouses  known  to  the  Ancients. 
— Although  some  sheet  glass  has  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  M.  Humboldt  has  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  ancients  did  not  know  what 
we  call  green  or  hot  houses.  M.  Dureau  de 
la  Malle,  of  the  French  Institute,  has,  however, 
succeeded  in  clearing  up  this  point  in  dispute 
to  perfect  satisfaction.  The  name  of  " gardens 
of  Adonis ,”  mentioned  by  ancient  authors, 
ought  to  have  pointed  long  ago  at  something 
uncommon,  hidden  under  this  appellation" 
Plato  mentioning  them  in  his  Phcedrus  says, 
that  " a grain  of  seed  or  the  branch  of  a tree 
placed  or  introduced  in  these  gardens,  acquires 
in  eight  days  a development  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  as  many  months  in  the  open  air.” 
According  to  an  inscription  discovered  at 
Rome,  Domitianus  possessed  in  his  palace  on 
the  Palatine  a hothouse,  where  exotic  plants 
were  cultivated.  Columella  also,  the  head  of 
Roman  rural  and  agricultural  authors,  says  : — 
“ Rome  possesses,  within  the  precincts  of  her 
walls,  fragrant  trees,  trees  of  precious  per- 
fumes, such  as  grow  in  the  open  air  of  India 
and  Arabia.  These  gardens  are  embellished 
with  themyrlle  and  the  crocus  in  flower  : there 
youseethe  balm-treeof  India  and  the  cinnamon- 
tree  covered  with  leaves,  as  well  as  the  tree  of 
frankincense.  Italy,  this  fertile  land,  yields 
willingly  to  the  wants  of  her  cultivators,  and 
has  learnt  to  contain  the  fruits  of  the  whole 
universe.”  In  another  passage  Columella 
mentions  portable  (moveable)  glass  houses.  It 
was  for  Tiberius,  that  cucumbers  were  to  be 
grown  fere  toto  anno , which  was  done  in  frames 
filled  with  warm  dung,  which  were  mounted 
on^  wheels  for  bringing  them  close  to  some 
wail,  shone  upon  by  the  sun.  M.  D.  de  la 
Malle  cites  another  passage  of  Martialis,  con- 
taining the  reproach  of  a person  to  his  friend,  for 
having  lodged  him  worse  than  his  fruit-trees, 
“ which  children  of  Cilicia,  for  excluding  them 
from  winter  and  cold  winds,  are  protected  by 
glass  in  sheet  from  the  blasts  of  Boreas,  which 
do  not  admit  but  air  and  sun.”  Seneca  goes 
still  further,  saying " Do  those  not  live  con- 
trary to  nature  who  require  a rose  in  winter, 
and  who,  by  the  excitement  of  hot  water  and 
an  appropriate  modification  of  heat,  force  from 
the  equinox  of  winter  the  lily-bloom  of 
spring?”  This  passage,  in  fine,  is  conclusive 
for  proving,  that  the  Romans  used  steam  as 
one  of  the  heating  agents  for  those  Adonis 
gardens,  which,  considering  their  many  warm- 
bath  establishments,  must  have  been  an  ex- 
pedient obtruding  itself  on  their  attention. 

Mnemotechny. — We  attended  one  of  M. 
Minola’s  soirdes  the  other  evening,  and  found 
it  a pleasant  entertainment.  It  consists  of 
surprising  displays  of  facility  in  quickly  com- 
mitting to  memory,  and  retaining  at  pleasure, 
an  enormous  amount  of  information,  by  some 
method  of  his  own,  which  he  is,  moreover, 
able  to  impart  to  others ; and  the  more  ab- 
struse experiments  are  occasionally  interspersed 
with  some  very  neatly  executed  specimens  of 
sleight  of  hand.  The  conjuring  may  be  in- 
tended as  a relief  to  M.  Minola  himself,  as 
much  as  to  the  spectators;  but  its  introduction 
is  rather  to  be  regretted,  for  it  degrades  his 
science  to  the  level  of  the  clever  tricks  per- 
formed by  wizards  and  other  mysterious  per- 
sonages, whereas  his  exhibition  of  memory  is 
far  too  interesting  in  itself  to  need  any  such 
assistance  to  render  it  acceptable. 

The  Files  of  Sheffield  and  France. 

— At  a public  dinner  given  last  week  at  the 
Cutlers’-hall,  Sheffield,  to  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition Local  Commissioners  for  that  town,  one 
of  these  gentlemen  (Mr.  Overend)  related  the 
following  interesting  anecdote: — -"There  was 
a French  gentleman  among  the  jurors,  who 
' very  properly  showed  great  zeal  in  protecting 
t the  interests  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  ad- 
ii  mitted  that  Sheffield  had  made  the  best  files, 

1 but  he  maintained  that  there  was  a house  in 
1 France  that  could  make  better.  He  challenged 
p Sheffield  to  the  trial,  and  he  selected  the  house 
|v  with  which  he  would  make  the  trial,  and  it 
1 happened  to  be  that  of  which  my  worthy 
f friend  the  mayor  (Mr.  Turton)  is  the  head. 

I He  sent  to  France  to  have  files  made  for  the 
p purpose.  He  brought  over  a French  engineer 
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of  steel  were  selected  upon  which  to  try 
the  files,  and  they  were  fixed  in  two  vices. 
Messrs.  Turton  accepted  the  challenge,  but 
they  did  not  send  to  Sheffield  to  have  any  files 
made  specially  for  the  occasion.  They  merely 
went  to  a London  customer  whom  they  sup- 
plied with  files,  and  took  files  indiscriminately 
from  his  stock.  They  chose  a man  from 
among  the  Sappers  and  Miners  in  the  Exhi- 
bition to  use  their  file  against  the  French 
engineer  and  the  French  files  made  for  the 
trial.  The  two  pieces  of  steel  being  fixed  in 
the  vices,  the  men  began  to  work  upon  them 
simultaneously.  The  Englishman  with  Messrs. 
Turton’s  file  had  filed  the  steel  down  to  the 
vice  before  the  French  engineer  had  got  one- 
third  through.  When  the  files  were  examined, 
Messrs.  Turton’s  file  was  found  to  be  as  good 
as  ever,  while  the  French  file  was  nearly  worn 
out.  The  French  juror  then  said,  no  doubt 
he  was  beaten  in  that  trial,  but  Messrs. 
Turton’s  file  must  have  been  made  to  cut  steel 
alone,  whereas  the  French  file  was  better 
adapted  for  iron.  A new  trial  then  took  place 
upon  iron,  and  the  result  was  still  more  in 
favour  of  the  English  file.” 

Lead,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Zinc. — By  a 
parliamentary  return  it  appears  that  the  total 
quantity  of  pig  and  sheet  lead  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1850,  was  1 1,85/  tons ; 
lead  ore,  1,700  tons;  red  lead,  7 tons;  white 
lead,  40  tons;  and  chromate  of  lead,  1 ton. 
The  net  amount  of  duty  received  thereon  was 
8721.  6s.  8d.  The  exports  of  British  lead,  in 
the  same  year,  were  as  follow : — Lead  ore,  1 65 
tons  ; pig  and  rolled  lead,  20,165  ; shot,  1,750; 
litharge,  562;  red  lead,  2,112;  white  lead, 
2,043.  The  principal  exports  were  to  Russia, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  The  copper 
imports  in  1850  were— Ore,  40,388  tons;  re 
gulus,  5,473  ; unwrought,  669  ; old  metal,  431, 
bar,  rods,  and  ingots,  4,211  ; plates  and  coin, 
11 ; copper  manufactures  and  engraved  plates, 
35,946.  The  British  copper  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1850,  was — Ore, 
150  tons;  all  other  sorts,  21,307  tons.  The 
total  quantity  of  copper  exported  from  the  port 
of  Liverpool  within  the  year  was  7,360  tons. 
The  total  quantity  of  tin  imported  in  the  year 
was  1,685  tons;  and  exported,  1,538  tons. 
The  duty  receivedon  the  tin  imported  amounted 
to  5,827/.  The  imports  of  zinc,  for  the  same 
year,  amounted  to  18,626  tons;  and  the  ex- 
ports to  4,573  tons. 

Bricic.m  akers’  Unions.  — There  have 
been  sanguinary  doings  at  Birch,  near  Man- 
chester, between  about  100  unionist  brick- 
makers  and  the  watchers  at  a brick  croft  be- 
longing to  Mr.  James  Farr,  of  Rusholme, 
who  was  so  persecuted  some  time  ago  by  the 
same  parties  that  a Government  reward  was 
offered  for  their  apprehension.  The  unionists 
came  armed  to  destroy  soft  bricks,  and  the 
watchers  were  armed  to  resist  the  anticipated 
attack.  One  of  the  unionists  was  killed  by 
one  of  his  own  party  unknown,  against  whom 
a verdict  of  murder  has  been  given,  and  others 
were  carried  off  wounded,  it  was  believed,  by 

a cannon  fired  by  the  watchers. A unionist 

brickmaker  at  Birmingham  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction  for  two 
months  with  hard  labour  for  a savage  attack 
upon  a fellow  labourer  who  had  refused  or 
more  probably  was  unable  to  pay  down  a 
sovereign  and  join  the  union  to  which  he  and 
others  intimidating  the  prosecutor  belonged. 

Conventionalities. — “In  railway  acci- 
dents of  the  present  day,  why,” asks  a writer  in 
Household  Words,  "is  the  coroner  always  con- 
vinced that  a searching  inquiry  must  be  made, 
and  that  the  authorities  are  affording  every 
possible  facility  in  aid  of  the  elucidation  of  this 
unhappy  disaster  ? When  a new  building 
tumbles  into  a heap  of  ruins,  why  are  archi- 
tects, contractors,  and  materials,  always  the 
best  that  could  be  got  for  money,  with  addi- 
tional precautions, — as  if  that  splendid  termina- 
tion were  the  triumph  of  construction,  and  all 
buildings  that  don’t  tumble  down  were  failures  ? 
When  a boiler  bursts,  why  was  it  the  very  best 
of  boilers;  and  why,  when  somebody  thinks 
that  if  the  accident  were  not  the  boiler’s  fault 
it  is  likely  to  have  been  the  engineer’s,  is  it 


ti  to  use  them,  and  he  challenged  Messrs,  j that  the  engineer  is  always  declared  the  steadi- 
T Turton  and  Sons  to  the  contest.  Two  pieces  | est  and  skilfullest  of  men?  It  a public  servant 


be  impeached,  how  does  it  happen  that  there 
never  was  such  an  excellent  public  servant  as 
he  will  be  shown  to  be  by  Red-Tape-osophy  ? 
If  an  abuse  be  brought  to  light,  how  does  it 
come  to  pass  that  it  is  sure  to  be,  in  fact  (if 
rightly  viewed),  a blessing?  How  can  it  be 
that  we  have  gone  on  for  so  many  years,  sur- 
rounding the  grave  with  ghastly,  ruinous,  in- 
congruous, and  inexplicable  mummeries,  and 
curtaining  the  cradle  with  a thousand  ridicu- 
lous and  prejudicial  customs  ?” 

Nailors’  Strike  in  the  Birmingham 
District. — The  nailors,  in  consequence  of  a re- 
duction of  wages,  10  per  cent. or  more,sought  to 
be  made  by  the  masters,  have  struck  in  various 
places,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  strike  will 
become  general  throughout  the  district.  Meet- 
ings have  been  held  by  the  men  at  Dudley, 
Rowley-Regis,  West  Bromwich,  and  else- 
where, and  resolutions  made  to  resist  the 
masters. 

Sawyers’  Strike,  and  Intimidation 
at  Birmingham. — A strike,  originating  in  a 
reduction  of  wages  by  Messrs.  Wright,  at  their 
extensive  railway  carriage  works,  to  what  they 
alleged  to  be  the  rates  elsewhere  given,  has  of 
late  given  rise  to  ferocious  threats  and  injurious 
treatment  to  workmen  replacing  those  on 
strike;  and  as  an  example  to  forty  or  fifty 
men,  whom  Messrs.  Wright  threatened  to 
punish  in  like  manner,  one  of  the  ringleaders 
has  been  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and 
condemned  to  three  months’  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour,  in  the  House  of  Correction, 
for  maltreatment  of  a workman  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Com- 
pany,but  then  at  work  with  Messrs.Wright.and 
who  had  been  threatened  with  murder,  his  wife 
frightened  into  fits,  and  the  man  himselfobliged 
to  remain  in  Messrs.  Wright’s  premises  night 
and  day  in  consequence.  The  strikers  belong 
to  a club,  having  for  its  objects,  not  only  the 
keeping  up  of  the  rate  of  wages,  but  also  the 
prevention  of  men  from  continuing  to  work, 
and  the  intimidation  of  those  who  remained  at 
work. 

Painting  and  Glazing  Contracts. — 
At  the  Birmingham  County  Court,  last  week, 
a case,  Evans  v.  Jones,  was  decided,  in  which 
it  appeared  that  defendant  had  put  up  some 
houses  in  Sherlock-street,  and  plaintiff,  a 
plumber  and  painter,  had  done  the  painting 
and  glazing,  and  brought  this  action  for  a 
balance  due  of  13/.  15s.  About  Christmas 
last  plaintiff  had  given  in  an  estimate,  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  do  the  whole  for  11/.  It  was 
alleged  that  he  took  the  job  at  a low  figure, 
and  was  to  proceed  at  his  convenience.  Soon 
after  defendant  stopped  the  work  till  March. 
On  this  ground  plaintiff  wanted  a larger  sum, 
but  neglected  to  alter  the  old  contract.  A 
surveyor  said  he  had  examined  the  work,  and 
pronounced  it  worth  13/.  15s.,  and  very  well 
executed ; but  after  hearing  both  sides,  the 
magistrate  said,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
agreement  or  sworn  arrangement  to  the  con- 
trary, the  original  sum  must  be  considered  as 
right,  and  as  the  contract  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, the  verdict  must  be  for  the  defendant. 

Coating  Metals. — A patent  has  been 
enrolled  by  Mr.  Grissell,  of  the  Regent’s  Canal 
Iron  Works,  and  Mr.  Redwood,  of  Montague- 
street,  for  improvements  in  coating  metals 
with  other  metals.  The  patentees  claim  the 
use  of  borosilicate  of  lead,  in  a fluid  state, 
over  the  surface  of  melted  copper,  or  brass,  or 
of  certain  alloys,  in  the  process  of  coating  iron 
by  immersion  ; also  the  process  of  coating 
iron  with  copper,  by  the  action  of  fused 
chloride  of  copper,  or  other  mixtures  de- 
scribed, and  of  coating  with  brass,  by  subse- 
quent treatment  with  vapours  of  zinc. 

Blasting  Rocks  and  Working 
Marble,  &c. — A patent  has  been  enrolled  by 
Joseph  Conrad  Baron  Liebhaber,  of  Paris,  for 
improvements  in  blasting  rocks;  also  in  work- 
ing marble  and  stone ; and  in  preparing  pro- 
ducts therefrom.  The  improvements  in  blast- 
ing have  reference  to  that  method  of  forming 
the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  charge  by 
means  of  acids,  for  which  a patent  was  granted 
to  the  present  patentee  in  1845.  The  subject 
of  the  present  invention  consists  in  the  im- 
proved methods  of,  and  apparatus  used  for,  the 
introduction  of  the  acid  into  the  bore. 
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Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. — The 
select  committee  on  the  ordnance  survey  of 
Scotland  have  just  presented  their  report  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  appears  that  the 
principal  triangulation  of  Scotland  was  com- 
menced in  1809,  hut  up  to  the  present  time 
only  1 -60th  part  of  the  whole  country  has  been 
surveyed.  The  cost  of  the  survey  has  been 
101, 436/-,  or,  dating  from  1809,  an  average 
annual  expenditure  of  2,418Z.  only.  "With  the 
present  grant,  and  at  the  present  ra*e  of  pro- 
gress, fifty  years  must  elapse  before  the  survey 
can  be  completed  and  purchased.  Indeed,  so 
backward  is  the  state  of  the  survey,  that  the 
committee  report  it  to  be  behind  all  the 
civilised  countries  of  Europe,  not  even  Iceland 
excepted,  which  possesses  an  accurate  map  of 
the  physical  features  of  its  own  territory.  The 
committee  therefore  recommend,  with  regard 
to  the  future  conduct  and  publication  of  the 
survey—- 1 . That  the  six-inch  scale  be  aban- 
doned. 2.  That  the  system  of  contouring  be 
abandoned.  3.  That  the  survey  and  plotting 
on  the  two-inch  scale  be  proceeded  with  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  with  a 
view  to  the  publication,  within  ten  years,  of  a 
one-inch  map,  shaded  and  engraved  in  a man- 
ner similar  to  the  Ordnance  one-inch  map  of 
England,  with  as  many  elevations  as  possible 
given  in  figures.  4.  That  the  survey  be  pro- 
ceeded with  steadily  from  south  to  north,  as 
was  the  original  intention.  5.  That  Mr. 
Brunei’s  suggestions  be  adopted.  The  com- 
mittee, in  conclusion,  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portant fact,  that,  if  the  above  recommenda- 
tions are  adopted,  a saving  to  the  nation  of  no 
less  than  500,000/.  will  be  effected.  They, 
therefore,  feel  that  they  can  confidently  recom- 
mend such  an  increase  of  the  annual  grant  as 
will  complete  the  publication  of  the  survey  of 
Scotland,  as  proposed,  within  a period  of  ten 
years,  so  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  present 
generation  may  hope  to  live  to  see  it  finished. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 
—The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be 
held  at  Derby.  The  following  is  the  official 
programme  of  proceedings: — Monday,  Aug.  18. 
-Meeting  of  general  committee:  dinner  at 


the  first  annoyance  arising  from  being  conti- 
nually exposed  to  robbery  might  easily  he 
remedied,  by  making  it  compulsory  that  the  key 
of  all  empty  houses  should  he  deposited  at  the 
station-house,  and  the  policeman  of  the  beat 
in  which  the  house  is  situate  should  also  have 
a duplicate  key.  By  this  means  the  police 
will  possess  an  effectual  means  of  assisting  in 
suppressing  some  of  the  numerous  robberies 
peculiar  to  autumn. — James  Clarke. 

The  Sanitary  Conference  at  Paris. 
— The  first  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Confer- 
ence took  place  here  on  Wednesday  in  last 
week.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Greece.  The  delegates  were  called 
together  by  M.  David,  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary and  Delegate  from  France,  who  in  a 
brief  address  welcomed  the  delegates  to  Paris, 
and  expressed  a hope  that  their  deliberations 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  interests  of 
the  several  States  which  they  represented. 
Great  Britain  is  represented  at  the  conference 
by  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  Sir  Anthony  Perrier, 
Consul  at  Brest. 

Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— A court  was  held  on  Friday  last,  when  the 
commissioners  agreed  to  a variety  of  works  to 
the  amount  of  5,700 Z.  A special  court  was 
then  held,  when  it  was  decided  that  a certain 
agreement  between  Henry  Rains  and  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  Bermondsey  Improvement 
Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
certain  proceedings  in  law  and  equity,  and  of 
providing  for  a sale  and  conveyance  of  the 
part  of  the  St.  Saviour’s  Mill-streams,  Ber- 
mondsey, by  the  said  Henry  Rains,  to  the  said 
Bermondsey  Improvement  Commissioners, 
with  a view  to  the  filling  up  of  the  same,  and 
the  final  and  effectual  nuisance  caused  thereby, 
shoulcDbe  agreed  to.  A deed  was  also  ap- 
proved of  for  securing  payment  by  the  com- 
missioners to  Mr.  J.  C.  Peach,  of  the  sum  of 
20,000/.,  lent  by  him  to  the  former  Surrey  and 
Kent  Commissioners. 

Masons’  Provident  Institution.— The 
usual  half-yearly  meeting  of  donors  and  sub- 
scribers was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the 


National  Gallery. — The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  stated  that  instructions 
have  been  given  to  select  a site  for  a future 
national  gallery,  in  some  position  where  the 
pictures  would  he  exempt  from  the  injuries 
from  dust  and  smoke  to  which  they  are  now 
subject.  Two  sites  have  been  proposed,  one 
in  Kensington-gardens,  and  another  elsewhere, 
for  which  a considerable  outlay  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Jerdan  Testimonial. — Our  readers  will 
observe  an  advertisement  in  our  present  num- 
ber. We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Jerdan  is 
engaged  in  preparing  his  memoirs  and  corre- 
spondence, during  more  than  forty  years,  for 
publication,  and  that  they  will  embrace  anec- 
dotes, &c.,  of  many  of  the  leading  political  and 
literary  characters  of  that  long  period. 

Freemasonry. — We  have  received  notes 
from  several  leading  freemasons,  claiming,  on 
the  part  of  particular  lodges,  exemption  from 
the  charge  of  meeting  merely  for  convivial  and 
charitable  purposes.  We  may  have  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  hereafter. 

Watford  Sewers. — The  following  ten- 
ders have  been  received  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  Mr.  William  Lloyd,  engineer.  For 
No.  1 contract  for  sewers, — No.  1 tender  being 
for  immediate  payment  on  the  completion  of 
the  works,  and  No.  2,  if  paid  in  6even  equal 
annual  instalments,  the  first  to  be  paid  on  the 
completion  of  the  works. 


Messrs.  Munday... 

Smith 

Williams  

Humphreys  and  Thirst 

Piggott 

Frend  and  Hamill 


£ 

2,487 


2,450  0 
2,301  16 
2,148  0 


No.  2. 

£ s.  d. 
4,200  0 0 
3,704  5 10 
3,500  0 0 
3,080  0 0 
2,747  4 7 
2,413  0 0 


TENDERS 

i private  Dwelling-house  to  be  erected  at  Nor- 
urrey  ; Benj.  lteed  and  Sou,  architects. 


ordinary  at  the  Royal  Hotel ; evening  meeting  j Literary  Institution,  Great  Smith-street,  West- 
in  the  Town-hall ; President’s  address;  papers;  I minster,  Mr.  Edward  Farrow  in  the  chair,  for 


order  of  business.  Tuesday,  Aug.  19-  E: 
cursion  to  South  Wingfield  Manor,  Hardwick, 
Bolsover  Castle;  examination  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Hamilton  Gray’s  collection  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities; Steetley;  Chesterfield;  evening  meeting 
inAthenseum  ; papers;  conversazione.  Wednes- 
day, Aug.  20. — Excursion  to  Matlock,  Had- 
don-hall,  Chatsworth,  Bakewell,  Youlgreave; 
visit  to  Mr.  Bateman’s  Celtic  and  other  anti- 
quities ; Eyam,  Pederwell,  Castleton,  &c. ; 
evening  meeting  in  Athenaeum  ; papers  ; con- 
versazione. Thursday,  Aug.  21.  Excursion 
to  Rolleston ; Tutbury  Castle;  Hanbury,  Nor- 
bury,  and  Ashburne  Churches;  Stydd-hall; 
evening  meeting  in  Athenaeum ; papers  ; con- 
versazione. Friday,  Aug.  22.  Repton  ; Mel- 
bourne ; Little  Chester;  Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
Castle  ; Codnor  Castle  ; Dale  Abbey  ; Morley, 
and  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Derby;  public 
dinner.  Athenaeum.  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 
Public  breakfast:  closing  meeting  at  the 

Town-hall.  The  secretaries  are  Messrs.  Charles 
Bailey  and  J.  R.  Planche,  Captain  Bullock, 
Dr.  William  Bell,  and  Mr.  Alford  White. 

Danger  of  Empty  Houses. — Among 
other  causes  for  complaints  among  tenants 
and  holders  of  house  property  wanting  a re- 
medy is,  having  for  the  next  door  neighbour 


the  purpose  of3receiving  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  detailed  the  progressive  state  of 
the  institution,  and  the  intention  to  announce 
the  election  of  two  additional  pensioners  in 
January  next,  due  notice  to  he  given  : it  also 
showed  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  banker 
of  117/.  13s.  2d.,  exclusive  of  250/.  4s.  9d. 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols.  The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Liberal  donations  were 
announced  in  course  of  the  evening,  and 
several  annual  subscribers  were  entered. 

A Pretty  Figure  for  a Lady. — Mr. 
Editor, — Conceit  is  not  a nice  thing,  and  yet 
there  are  some  nice  conceits,  and  the  following, 
which  is  architectural  and  quite  in  your  way 
(though  in  another  respect  I hope  you  may  not 
find  it  so),  seems  to  me  one  of  them.  The 
column  is  an  emblem  of  Faith  : it  springs  from 
earth  to  heaven  : the  arch  symbolises  Mercy, 
it  descends  from  heaven  to  earth.  This  is  my 
sort  of  architecture,  and  I hope  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  not  a had  “ style.” — Rosa. 

The  Worm  in  the  Bobbin.— I am  in  the 
habit  of  winding  silk  and  cotton  on  wooden 
bobbins,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  suffer 
considerably  by  the  worm  eating  its  way  out 
of  the  wood  and  through  the  silk  or  cotton 
that  is  on  the  bobbin,  thereby  completely  de- 


J.  H.  Rigby 

S.  Mason  

T.  and  W.  Piper.,,. 
R.  and  E.  Curtis.... 
Locke  and  Nesham 

Richd.  Tombs 

Henry  Mills  (accep 

in  brick)  


4,400  0 0 
4,257  0 0 
4,219  0 0 
3,782  0 0 
3,615  0 0 
3,596  0 0 

3,344  10  0 


Kentish  Rag. 


4,728  0 0 
4,507  0 0 
4,485  0 0 
4,106  0 0 
3,775  0 0 
3,854  0 0 

3,619  10  6 


For  altering  and  enlarging  the  theatre  of  the  St.  Mary, 
lebono  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Edward-street- 
Portman-square  ; Mr.  Eales,  architect. 

J.  Wilson  £1,964  0 0 

Haynes  and  Co 1,748  0 0 

Norton 1,660  0 0 

Higgs  1,528  0 0 

Smith  and  Appleford  ...  1,117  0 0 

Hall 1,088  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Parochial  Schools  at  Ipswich ; Mr. 
R.  M.  Phipson,  architect. 

S.  Turner  £600  0 0 

G.  S.  Tovcll  680  0 0 

B.  Blackhouse  577  0 0 

II.  Luff  568  0 0 

J.  Wight  524  0 0 

E.  Giobons  (accepted)  469  0 0 


For  alterations  to  a mansion  at  West  Cheam,  Surrey, 
to  convert  it  into  throe  residences,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Watson. 

Carr,  London £1,390  0 0 

Symes,  ditto 1,140  0 0 

Haynes,  Ewell 1,122  0 0 


an  empty  house.  Haif  the 'burgiarYes°round  I straying  it.  Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
London  are  owing  to  this  cause  affording  suggest some  plan ‘whereby  he  '™»d  “u'i  ^ 
the  thief  easy  aicess  and  perfect  con-  j rendered  proof  against  t ns  destructive  littie 
- des,  there  is  another  evil  ! insect  ? If  they  can,  I shall,  and  I think  many 


cealment.  Bei 

which  amounts  to  a dreadful  nuisance, 
as  when  the  house  has  been  deserted  for 
some  length  of  time,  and  becomes  so  dilapi- 
dated, that  there  is  no  chance  of  its  ever  being 
occupied,  unless  the  landlord  does  some  ex- 
tensive repairs.  It  would,  of  course,  be  im- 
possible to  make  it  compulsory  that  the  money 
should  he  spent,  whether  convenient  or  not  to 
the  landlord,  merely  because  the  tenant  next 
door  does  not  like  the  gloomy,  deserted,  and 
dirty  appearance  of  the  adjoining  property. 
But  I think,  without  injury  to  the  landlord, 


more  besides  me  will,  feel  much  obliged  by 
so  valuable  information. — James  Jardine. 

Norbury  Park.— Mr.  Charles  Barry,  jun., 
requests  us  to  state  in  respect  to  the  alterations 
at  Mr.  Grissell’s  country-seat,  incidentally 
alluded  to  while  speaking  of  the  Britton  Club 
visit  to  Norbury  Park,  that  whether  the  work 
be  deserving  of  praise  or  censure,  it  is  at  least 
equally  shared  by  his  partner,  Mr.  Banks, 
since  it  has  been  done  under  their  joint  super- 
intendence, and  not,  as  stated  in  our  article, 
by  Mr.  Barry  alone. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“J.  S.,”  “G.  C.  B.”  (we  shall  be  happy  to  see  the 
book),  “ J.  G.  II.,"  “ W.  D.,”  (address  "Chairman  of- 
Committee," — at  the  Society  of  Arts),  “ B.  W.”  (the 
statement  was  correct : the  old  Court-house  is  to  be  re- 
built), “E.  C.  P."  (must  see  what  has  been  previously 
said  in  our  pages  on  the  subject),  “ R.  S.  B.”  (we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  M.  S,),  “C.  E.  J.”  (we  are  unable  to  recom- 
mend: the  Joyce  Stove  would  not  answer  the  purpose), 
“ Past  Grand’  Officer,"  “ D.  P.  G.  M.,"  “ One  of  the 
Craft,”  “ D.  G.  M.,”  “ M.  C.,”  “ Peter  Blunt,”  “ F.  G. 
B.,”  “John  Bull,”  “ T.  J.  W.,”  “ S.  W.,”  “ W.  P.  R.,” 
“Farmer,"  “ C.  11.,  jun.,”  “ L.  S.,”  “ W.  L.,”  “Ariel,” 
“E.  11.,”  “ C.,"  “ S.  C “T.  S.,”  “Dublin  Advocate^” 
“Bristol  Mirror.” — “North  British  Review,”  No.  XXX., 
August,  1851.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  London.— 
“ Journal  de  L’ Architecture."  Bruxelles.—  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,”  No.  CCCCXXX.,  August,  1851.  Blackwood 
aud  Sons,  Paternoster-row. — “ Report  to  Subscribers  to 
Bethnal-green  Church  Fund.” — “Observations  on  Baths 
and  Washhouses,  with  an  Account  of  their  History,"  &c., 
and  Illustrations.  By  Messrs.  A.  Ashpitel  and  J. 
Whiehcord,  jun.  Weale,  nigh  Holborn. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  bo  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 
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AITESIISEMEBTS. 

• I?,%5E!,TS  •*»»  OOARMiEU 

A Vw9A^CY  111  a Buil<Jer’s  Office,  at  the 

TODTH  » Jiui  “,Cl3  tottl’SSS 

J^^NW^ONQB,'aictp?nirec_I,lf|'‘iru  f"r  Pa«i'-ulars or  Hr. 
JM-.W&UK,  Builder.  33,  Qrosrcnor-mews.  Berkelcy-squaro. 


A TO  HOUSE  PAINTERS'  FOREMEN,  &c. 

N Experienced  Active  Man,  of  good 

address  is  WANTED  to  superintend  and  take  the  manage - 
Hrelhn ba5ineaa  the  City  during  the  occasional  absence 
Ji?  p H?  Kho,lld  !,tf  “ eramer.  and  if  a writer  the  me— 
d®?'" lbl 'e-  caonble  of  measuring  work,  estimating  for  general 
pairs,  and  willing  to  make  himtelf  generally  useful.  As* the  siti 
\B  one  O' trust  ana  confidence,  the  most  respectable  referen 
will  he  required  as  to  ability  and  most  particularly  as  regards 
ildgatc  nnd  honesty  ~Addr*B8>  Postpaid,  to  B.  B„  121,  Jury-street, 


A POPULAR  LECTURE,  on  some  subject 

x *•  connected  with  PHRENOLOGY  is  delivered  nt  | — i j-  _ _ , . , 
11^™®  £','ery  THURSDAY,  at  tlie  PHRENOLOGICAL 
AtTriSE^iM-T  7;  St-rand  (near  Exeter  Hall),  by  J.  P.  BROWNE 
M.I  . The  Lccturesare  illustrated  by  numerous  costs  and  nationnl 

*}szsi“$Bgsi 

ii  u.  l tie  Museum  (late  De  Yille’sl  is  open  daily  from  11  to  4. 


A TO  ARTISTS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  AMATEURS 

IN  Architect,  in  practice,  is  about  making 

. wifMssSirmw^^ 


t<  Z.  Z.  Z.,  Office  of 


^gen'endb^if&eftfi . f°A8gthe  ritilt-  T^INE  ARTS.  —Signor  G.  DIES,  from  Rome 

rl 1 t™J.€hL“»n.y.0.bj“ta  of  art,  shell  cameos,  mosaics 


TMTANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  London, 

* * ,the  occasional  ASSISTANCE  of  a thoroughly  qualified 
person,  to  prepare  working  and  detailed  drawings.— Apply  bv 
Vnrlf’ctrw  f'a,d'  1°  X-,  Y-  7,l:  at  t,le  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1, 
W?ll  betree,d£fiVenwgnrden-  i fer>Cl;,rne,n  s of  drawing  and  references 
ire,L  No"e  need  apply  who  cannot  have  a satisfactory 
testimonial  from  parties  by  whom  they  have  been  engaged.  y 

■^ANTED^a  few  MEN  used  to  PLAIN 


...  CARPENTERING. — Wages.  If.  per  week  to  commence 

S?f  j5SJESSnf.8S2.ftt  ""”g'DT^S5  taJjWt  only, 


at  41,  Jubilce-placc  (addressed  R.  0.), 


VMf ANTED,  in  a Mahogany  and  Timber- 

,°r  5 he  must  write  a good 


hand,  be  quick  nt  figuresVand  acciist'onied  „ 

by  letter,  to  L.  M.,  at  the  Offloe  of  “ The  Builder  ' 
Covent-garden. 


write  .. 

rnde  — Apply, 
1,  York-street, 


WANTED,  a Situation  as  BUILDER’S 

CLERK  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a practical  man  - he 
Mn  measure  up  work  estimate,  and  make  drawings,  and  has  had 
Aaa-^eRCTiCe  m thc'J;i'1'1^'  hus'ncss  Good  references  given 
—Address,  B.  B„  care  of  Mr.  8teph«n.  75.  Tottenham  Court  r a-1 


TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 


•• cameos,  mosaics, 
LV.'I'-.V  "U‘KS  111  marb’e,  invites  amateurs  to  honour  him 
from  Twelve  HndD,!l? in1 /h’  Titehbourne-street,  Regent's-quadrant. 

KTMaK  e aften,oou’ overy  day’ esoept  SaturJay- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

•),r-4'IIOMAS  S-  B°TS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
K-chirenfUp^t-CrLld0fUrii,in'  a,‘tUor  of“  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
Pa™.  9hent,  Rouen,  Ac..”  and  of"  London  as  it  is,” 
violn- 1 rS  s,cryiccs  l?  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes.  I’erspective 
IlV7s:.!’,te.no,r8’  .*»  ,.From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  • 


to  lie  aitmHmi  in  'fZ1'11?  awttro.°/  the  points  essentially™ ecessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Dra.wingg.and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
" park. 


manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  34.  Albany-s 


TJECORATIVE  PAINTING.— Mr. 

MUrneb  noM’,™™  the  Royal  Academy  of 

mJ^»™£.BD<?BATIVJlAKIIST  m FRESCO,  and  in  all  ether 
manners  of  Pam  ling  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
ArebifeeJ'J ?‘ngs  °l  th,e  hegs  to  inform  his  patrons,  aud 

pJ.c tif I*8  ,n  Pmt'cular,  that  be  1ms  considerably  increased  his 
nVtfee1,?h^fnVaii‘-diia  no»w  enabled  to  underrake,  on  the  shortest 
embellis  iment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  ’ 

part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  rcasonuM-  * 

any AM/ih£  Classical,  Mediseval,  or  Modern  St 
r.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58.  Pall-mall.  Loudon  ' 


Royal  Sociktv  of  Literatohe, 
No.  4,  St  Martin’s-plnce. 

JERDAN  TESTIMONIAL. — As  a public 


WANTED,  by  a practical  Builder’s  Clerk, 

a SITUATION  in  a Builder’s  Office  ; or  would  take  the 

TnnnnrrAmonf  nf  n 1,.,.-:..  _ . . 1.  .. y.n  , 1 ^ l,.lc 


r,  Highbury,  Islington. 


W.  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT  os  ASSISTANT;  he  lias  been  accus- 
tomea  to  make  working  and  finished  drawings,  nnd  to  the  usual 
routine  of  an  architect’s  office.  He  also  perfectly  understands 
surveying  and  levelling.  Satisfactory  references  will  be  produced. 
Cov e n tiritre e t P ’ carcof  Mr-  Starie,  6tatiouer,  Titchborae-street, 


T 


AS  PLUMBER,  GLAZIER,  AND  PAINTER. 

HE  Advertiser,  a young  Man,  wishes  to 

obtain  a SITUATION  in  the  above  line,  who  has  been  for 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  OTHERS. 

A N Architectural  Draughtsman  wishes  for 
EMPLOYMENT  ;I«  competent  to  make  designs,  finished 
and  working  drawings,  nnd  has  had  much  experience.  Testimonials 
from  eminent  architects.  Salary  required.  25 s per  week.— Address 
pre-paid.  0.  O.,  J.  Senior’s.  41.  King’s-road.  Chelsea  ’ 


\ FIRST-RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN  in 

-L*.  mapping,  planning,  printing,  writing,  and  tinting,  in  all 
their  variety,  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  permanent  or  tem- 
Selcri^'t'10  "f  yC  bnished  ccmies  from  rough  drafts  of  every 

, . - . 

Covent-garden. 


fgUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

— ELECTION  of  JULY.  v,5i WALTER  PPPnrni 


GUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 

. i.T'  i Election  of  Pensioners  (three  males 

and  one  femak)  took  place  at,  the  London  Tavern.  Bishopggate- 
mwu*  CUMTT-  E”- 

The  successful  candidates  were— 

1-  John  Allen  i pjg 

2.  Daniel  Hewitt  i 

J-  Walter  E fiord !...... »:  i 

4.  Elisabeth  Rees  1 1 457 

The  others  were— 

6.  James  Roustend 

fi.  Samuel  James  Buck'DRliam 4-j« 

7.  Joseph  Compton  May giq 

8.  Caroline  Halstead  77 

9.  Elizabeth  Wood  103 

A ’•  II  ARRIS.  Secretary. 


The  Rf.  Hon.  Lord  Brougham 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Warren 
de  Tabley. 

TheRt.  Hon.  H.  Tuffnell,  M.P. 
Lord  Lindsay. 

Horn  Francis  Scott.  M.P. 

Ill  fc  Pnl-op-hi-tton.  Dart. 

Sir  R.  r.  Murchison,  F.R.S. 

•Sir  Peter  Laurie.  Kt  Alderman. 

vv . t raucis  Ainsworth,  Esq. 

J.  Arden,  E-q..  F.8.A.  Treasurer 
Rarrow,  Esq..  F.R  S..F.S.A. 
paries  Barry,  E-q.,  R.A. 

wm.  Beattie,  M 1>. 

Robert  Bell,  Esq. 

Francis  Bennoch,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Butterworth,  Esq. 
Benjamin  B.  Cal, bell,  Esq.,BLP. 
Joseph  Cauvin.  Esq. 

K.  Chambers.  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
James  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Minis- 
ter. Hanseatio  Towns. 

P-  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Walter  Coulson,  Esq. 

Rev.  George  Croly,  D.D. 

George  Cruickshank.  Esq. 

Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.F.S.A. 
Jtev.  John  Davia 
J.  C.  Denham,  Esq. 

Charles  Dickens,  Esq. 

Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Joseph  Durham.  Esq. 

Professor  E.  Forbes,  F.R.S. 
Alfred  Forrester,  Esq. 

John  Forster,  Esq. 

Thomas  Gaspey,  Esq. 

O.  Godwin,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
Thomas  Grissell.Esq,  F.S.A. 


J.pa  HomweU,  Esq,  F.li.S. , 
Charles  Hill,  Esq. 

Leigh  Hunt,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hunt,  Esq. 

Douglas  Jerrold,  Esq. 

J.  II.  Jesse.  Esq. 

John  Laurie,  Esq. 

P.Northall  Laurie,  Esq. 

.John  Gibson  Lockhart,  Esq. 
Samuel  Lover,  Esq. 
The^Chevalier  Isidore  do  Ldwen- 

Charles  Mackay,  LL.D. 

W.  Mackinnon,  Esq.,  M.P 
D.  Maclise,  Esq.  R A. 

K Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P 
William  C.  Maorcady,  Esq 
I rancis  Mills,  Esq. 

F.  J,  Moon,  Esq, Alderman 
JamesPrior.  Esq.,  M.D. 

B.  " . Procter,  Esq. 

Frc-  crick  Salmon,  Esq 

n0teS.Ui‘“?JSwKE*^JErn.Beft 


unanes  c-wain,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sykes,  F.R.8.,&c 
Captain  Smyth,  R.N.,  l’.R.S„ 
J.  G.  Teed.  Esq,  Q.C 
W.M.  t hackeray.  Esq. 

Th°ma  a Wright,  ESq„ 
F-S.A.,Hou.  Seo. 


M.A., 


Subscriptions  received  and  announced 


A S WRITER  and  GRAINER.— A Young 

-f*-  Man  wishes  to  obtain  a SITUATION  in  the  above  linc- 
Keferences  can  be  given  for  competency  ami  respectability.— 
Address  by  letter  (post-paid)  to  A.  O.  F.,  3,  Willow-place,  Stamford- 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  from  the  Country,  22 

years  of  .age,  a JOINER,  has  been  in  the  Trade  six  years, 
will  not  mind  giviug  10L  to  corneas  IMPROVER  in  a good  shop 
in  London  for  twelve  months.— Address  A.  M.  X.,  No.  1,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  who  for  three  years 

served  part  of  his  time  in  the  oflice  nnd  partin  the  shop  of  a 
surveyor  and  builder,  and  two  years  with  his  present  employer,  an 
architect  and  surveyor,  is  desirous  of  another  SITUATION. 
Understands  keeping  builders’ accounts,  and  preparing  perspective 
and  geometrical  drawings.  Terras  moderate.— Address  C.  C.  C., 
14,  Bryanstou-street,  Portman-squarc. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUTH,  of  Fifteen,  wishes  to  be 

APPRENTICED  for  three yeais  to  the  above  business,  nnd 
having  been  a twelvemonth  in  a merchant's  oflice  is  quite  con- 
versant with  aoenunts,  at  which,  upon  occasions,  lie  would  have  no 
objection  to  make  himself  useful —Address,  Y.  Z„  care  of  the 
Housekeeper.  28,  Brond-rtrect-bnildings,  Ciiv. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A PERSON,  42  years  of  age,  who  lias  been 
brought  up  a JOINER  and  CAR  CENTER,  and  has  for  the 
last  ten  years  been  employed  ns  FOREMAN  to  one  of  the  most 
extensive  builders  in  the  Midland  Counties,  wishes  a RE-ENO  AOE- 
MENT  in  the  above  capacity.  For  the  last  four  years  lie  lias  had 
the  sole  management  of  both  shop  and  out-door  work.  During  that 
ume  several  of  the  largest  and  most  notable  buildings  in  the 
Midland  Counties  have  been  erected  under  his  superintendence. 
He  would  have  no  objection  to  engage  cither  as  shop  or  general 
foreman  in  town  or  country,  or  engage  to  superintend  buildings 
generally.  He  is  a good  practical  draughtsman,  and  of  particularly 
moral  and  industrious  habits. — Applications  by  letter,  addressed 

to  Mr.  J.  SANDERS  (Mr.  Smallwood’s  Oflice).  Timber  Merchant, 
Derby,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention.— None  but  respectable 
parties  need  apply. 

W^ANTED  to  PURCHASE,  a CARVED 

v V OAK  PULPIT,  in  good  condition.  — Apply  to  Mr. 
STOKES,  18,  King-street,  Snow-hill. 


Hair  and  glue.  — 7,  butler’s 

BUILDINGS,  BERMONDSEY-STREET.-J.  LORDAN 
Pegs  to  inform  Builders,  Contractors,  Engineers,  and  Consumers 
r\'mpafirCtr /'  that  he  has  on  hand  a large  stock  of  prime 
IN  TER  HAIR,  suitable  for  plastering,  which  will  be  delivered 
quantities  exceeding  5 cwt.  free  of  expense,  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  In  consequence  of  J.  L.  confining  his 
business  to  the  preparation  nnd  manufacture  of  Hair  for  plas- 
terers use,  and  the  very  extensive  quantity  passing  through  his 
hands,  ho  is  enabled  to  supply  it  on  cheaper  and  better  terms  than 
a°y  other  party  in  the  trade.  Prices  : best  quality,  SL  10s.  per  ton, 
id  communications  by 


XI AIR  & HAIR  FELT  MANUFACTORY, 

,,  n,  . Neckinger-road,  Bermondsey. 

R.  TOSSWILL  begs  to  inform  builders,  engineers,  and  oon- 
sumers  of  hair  generally,  that  he  has  on  hand  a large  stock  of 
prime  WINTER  HAIR,  suitable  for  plastering  or  foundry  pur- 
poses, which  will  bo  delivered  in  quantities  exceeding  ’5  cwt. 
free  of  expense,  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Also, 
any  quantity  of  IMPROVED  PATENT  HAIR  FELT,  to  go 
under  slates,  or  for  covering  boilers,  steam-pipes,  &c„  to  prevent 
the  radiation  of  heat  and  deadening  sound.  In  con-equencc  of 
combining  the  manufacture  of  felt  with  that  of  hair  on  the  same 
premises  I thereby  superseding  the  necessity  of  a middle  party),  he 
is  enabled  to  render  this  article  at  a considerable  reduction  iu  price. 
All  communications  by  letter  will  be  promptly  attended  to 
SOLE  CONTRACTOR  TO  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 


The  Lord  Chief  Baron  . . 2(i 
Lady  Pollock  ..  ..  5 , 

Lora  Willoughby  d’Ercsby  50 
Lord  Warren  dc  Tabley  . . 20 
Lord  Londesborough  ..  10  10 
Messrs.  Longmans..  ' 

S.  Carter  Hall,  Esq. 

John  Murray.  Esq.  „ 

Sir E.BulwerLytton, Bart.  *0  0 G'apt.  Jas.  Mangles,' RN  " g 

John  Dickinson,  Esq.  ..21  0 R.  Oakley,  Esq  . ? 

Lord  Colhnmn  jo  10  , George  Grote.  l->q.  ’ " k 

* * William  Tooke,  Esq.  ” 10  , 

Mrs.  Brav 


u.  d.  carmen,  Esq.,  fl 
Walter  Coulson.  Esq. 
T.  Elde  Darby,  Esq. 
Joseph  Durham.  Esq. 
John  Barrow,  Em  1 
Dr.  Crr.lv  1 


Lord  Colb 

James  Colquhoun,  Esq.  ..  „ 
Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  10 


Sir  Peter  Laurie 
Northoll  Laurie,  Erq. 
W.  Cubitt.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  Hill,  Esq  .. 
Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 

J.  C.  I).  ..  .. 

John  Laurie,  Esq  . . 
Robert  Ferguson,  Esq. 
Dr.  Beattie  .. 

Wm.  Thackeray,  Esq. 
Robert  Chambers.  Esq. 
J.  0.  Halliwell,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hunt,  Esq. 


Henry  Foss,  Esq 

J ames  Willes,  Esq. 

T.  Stewardson,  Esq. 

Capt.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  R.N. 

Lady  Ross 

Rev.  ,J.  M.  Traherne 
J.  C.  Denham,  Esq. 

J.  Prior,  Esq.,  M.D. 
George  Godwin,  Esq. 


. 10  10  j Colonel  Hodgs„„  .. 

..  5 6 I Lord  Lindsay 
..  5 5 B.  W.  Procter,  Esq 
..  5 5 W.  F.  Ainsworth,  Esq. 

..10  0 Tlios.  Wright.  Esq.,  M..\. 

..  3 0 1 Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.' 

..  5 5 j Thomas  Grissell,  Esq.  ..  • 
..  5 0 j Joseph  Arden,  Esq. 

. . 5 5 : J ohn  Forster,  Esq . . 

..  3 0 . R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P." 

..  3 3 J.  R.  Taylor,  Esq.  . . 

..  2 2 A.  B.  Richards,  Esq. 

..  10  0 Joseph  Cauvin,  Esq. 

..  3 0 1 Dr.  J.  Conolly  . . 1 

..  5 0 Frederick  Salmon,  Esq.  ..  1 
..  3 0 ; Francis  Bennoch,  Esq.  ..  1 
..  5 5;  Charles  Roach  Smith,  Esq. 

5 0 John  Shillinglaw,  Esq.  .. 

5 0 I Mrs.  Taylor  . . .... 

5 0 The  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 


3 3 I it.  mcoll,  Esq 

5 5 | Beriali  Botfield,  Esq. 

2 2 W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.  .. 
" G.  H.  Virtue, Esq.  ...... 

Thomas  Cubitt,  Esq 

H.  Stephenson,  Esq,  M.P. 


5 0 


Dr.  Mackay 2 l „ 

George  Cruickshank,  Esq.  2 o|  Col.  J.  Owen,  C.B.  . . . 1 . 

David  Roberts,  Esq.,  R.A.  5 5 W.  Martin  Leake,  Esq 10  0 

Dr.  I . Colquhoun  ..  ..  3 Hudson  Gurney,  Esq 25  0 

Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co..  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  Messrs  Bar- 
Masterman  and  Co.,  and  Prescott,  Grote, 


nurd.  Dimsdale.  and  C-,  riearuu,  urote, 

and  Co.,  will  kindly  receive  subscriptions.  Subscriptions  will  also 
be  received  by  the  Treasurer,  Joseph  Arden, Esq.,  F.S  A., 37,  Caven- 
“ “ Wright,  34,  Sydn^- 


dish-square;  by  the  Hon.  Secretaries.  Mr. 


street,  Brompton,  and  Mr.  Shillinglaw.  No.  14,  Bridge-street  Black-* 
friare ; and  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ilill,  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
No.  4,  st  Marlin  s-place,  T rafalgar-sq uare. 

1*  J ' ' additional  list  of  the  subscription^ 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  & son. 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  raving  ou  the  prices 
generally  0I1  a reed. 

17.  GATE-STREET.  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


Lithography  and  engraving.— 

Estate  Plans.  Drawings  of  Machinery.  Manufacturers’  Pat- 
terns. Landscapes  nnd  Portraits.  Show  Curds,  Circular  Letters,  &c  . 
Bankers' Notes  nnd  Cheques,  Certificate--.  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Lading,  Invoices.  Cards,  &c  . and  every  description  0/  Engraving 
and  Lithographing,  by  the  first  artists  and  workmen,  at  the  lowest 
current  rate  of  charges.— WATERLOW  nnd  SONS,  65  to  68,  Ljn- 
don-wnll,  London. 


BATHS  and  CHURCHES. — Many  are  not 

yet  aware  that  a good  eight-inch  boxwood  THERMOME- 
TER is  now  manufactured  complete  for  ONE  SHILLING,  or 
with  an  enamelled  tube  adapted  for  baths  nt  ONE  SHILLING 
and  SIXPENCE.  A stronger  and  ornamental  kind  for  public 
baths  and  churches.  A selection  may  be  made  from  One  Thousand 
' “ “ Cheaaside.  manufacturer  to  the 

and  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 


Thermometers  atJlE  X NETT’S,  65, 
Royal  Observatory,  the  Admiralty, 


CARPENTERS’  WORK  - BENCHES.— 

A quantity  TO  BE  SOLD.— Apply  at  19,  Little  Portland- 
street,  R gent-street,  price  16s.  each. 


FOR  SALE,  about  140  CONTRACTORS’ 

EARTH  WAGGONS,  second-hand,  in  good  repair,  nnd  fit. 
for  immediate  use,  4 feet.84  inches  gauge  ; axles,  some  3 inches  and 
some  3J  inches  diameter.  Price,  delivered  in  London,3t.l2s.6d.— 
Direct,  L.  P„  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  No.  1,  York-street,  Covent 


PATENT  for  SALE.— TO  BE  SOLD,  the 

PATENT  BIGHT  for  the  most  effective  and  economical 
SMOKE  CONSUMER  now  in  use,  which  is  applicable  at  liltle 
cost  to  existing  steam  engine  furnaces  and  enclosed  fire-places  gene- 
rally. Unquestiona 

furnished.— Address, 
jun.,  Birmingham. 


PHILLIPS’  PATENT  FIRE  ANNIHI- 

L.VTOR  COMPANY. 

| Incorporated  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  110. 

Cnp'tal— £34.000,  in  3,400  shares  of  10?  each. 

| “ There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fire  which  destroyed  100,000?., 

or  150,000?.  worth  of  property  last  Monday,  at  Loud  on-bridge,  nnd 
which  was  only  a repetition  of  what  had  occured  in  the  same  vici- 
nity a few  months  before,  might  have  been  immediately  extin- 
guished at  the  previous  cost  of  4?.  or  5 U for  a machine  which  has 
long  been  made  known  and  tested.”— The  Times  (City  Article),  J une 

The  great  and  increasing  demand  for  the  use  of  the  above  valu- 
able patent  having  rendered  it  necessary  f r the  Company  to  in- 
crease their  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  manufac- 
ture on  a scale  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  public,  the 
Directors  have  determined  to  issue  a limited  number  of  shares,  in 
addition  to  those  representing  the  present  subscribed  capital.  The 
new  shares  will  be  10?. each,  of  which  51.  will  be  piid  on  allotment, 
and  51.  nt  the  exp!ration  of  six  months  nfter  allotment. 

The  business  of  the  Company  is  sufficient  to  produce  n dividend 
of  10?.  percent,  per  annum  on  the  present  subscribed  capital,  and 
from  the  great  repute  now  attained  by  the  invention,  a consider- 
able increase  may  be  expected. 

Applications  for  shares  may  be  made  personally,  or  by  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Messrs. TAUNTON  and  BUSH, Stockbrokers.  26,  Austin- 
friars,  London  ; or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  105,  Leaden- 
hall-strcet.  City,  where  prospectuses,  testimonials,  and  every  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained. 


rPARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

^.Diurin^ep?.ir??  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terma  Marquees  and 
temporaryAwnmgs  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention- WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street^  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

during  REPAIRS.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  dcscrip- 
tion  of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Rick 
Cloths,  Marquees,  aud  temporary  Awnings  ou  sale  or  hire.  Sun- 
blinds  for  shop  windows.  A large  stock  of  good  second-hand 
Waterproof  Cloths  to  be  sold  cheap.  Tanned  netting  for  fruit 
trees  one  penny  per  square  yard,  200  yards  for  14s. ; 500  yards  for 
30s. ; or  1.000  yards  for  50s.  Orders  per  post  will  meet  with  im  nc- 
diato  attention— T.  EDGINOTON,  and  CO.  17.  Smithfield-bars 
City,  and  manufactory  opposite  the  Brickliyers’  Arms  Railway 
Station,  Old  Kcut-roau. 


1^0  EXHIBITORS  and  MANUFAC- 

TURERS.—a qualified  agent,  well  established,  with  nu- 
merous commercial  connexions,  offers  to  LET  a large  ROOM  ou 
the  ground-floor,  with  capital  entrance,  in  a leading  thoroughfare 
westward,  at  a moderate  rent;  he  is  also  Milling  to  superintend 
the  sale  of  machinery  or  merchandise  on  commission— Address 
" , care  of  .Mr,  Porter,  newspaper-office,  3,  Marylebone-lanc. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CAPITALISTS. 

A GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  now  presents 

itself  to  any  BUILDER  or  CAPITALIST,  who  may  be 
inclined  to  ERECT  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  in  the  parish  and 
the  town  of  Basingstoke,  Uauts,  as,  from  the  salubrity  of  its 
. tlie  pureness  of  its  water,  nnd  its  proximity  to  the  South- 
Western  aud  Great  Western  Railways,  which  furnish  a ready  and 
speedy  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  houses  from 
35?.  rental  and  upwards,  are  in  constaut  demand,  and  if  erected  in 
a semi-detached  form,  would  always  find  occupiers,  and  produce  an 
ample  return  for  the  capital  expended.  The  Holy  Ghost  School, 
a foundation  establishment,  affords  a liberal  nnd  classical  educa- 
tion to  the  sons  of  parents  resident  in  the  town,  nt  the  moderate 
charge  of  3?.  per  annum.  A most  eligible,  healthy,  and  command- 
ing site,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  town,  having  an  eastern  aspect, 
nnd  overlooking  the  beautiful  aud  luxuriant  dumainof  Hnckwood 
Park,  and  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Basing  House,  of  historical 
celebrity  in  the  Civil  Wars,  is  available  for  the  above  purpose,  to 
theextent  of  Five  Acres,  or  more,  freehold,  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  site  may  lie  viewed,  aud  further  particulars  obtained,  on  oppli- 
cation  to  Mr.  PAICE,  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  Basingstoke. 
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VENTILATION— PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single  pulley,  from  63.  each ; with  lending  pulley,  from  ns.  6d. 

These  Ventilators  are  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  of 
air  may  he  admitted  for  the  uuc  ventilation  of  an  apartment 
•without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants ; and  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  not  impeded 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a constant 
suoplyof  fresh  air  is  most  required.— HAY  WARD,  RROTHERS, 
sole  Manufacturers,  19G,  lilackfriars  road,  and  117,  Union-street, 
Borough;  and  of  all  respectable  ironmongers,  builders,  Ac. 


R 


EGISTERED  VENETIAN 

VENTILATOR 


For  admission  of  external  air  or  carrying  off  impure  air  from 
rooms,  from  6s.  Gd.  each.— Class  32,  Great  Exhibition. 

J.  H.  BOOBHYFR  and  CO.,  Ironmongery.  Brass  Foundry,  NaU 
and  Tool  Warehouse,  11.  Stanhope-street.  Clare-markct, 

Established  nearly. 200  -i-  „» — ■*» 

manufocturorics  ■ ‘ “ •* 


London. 

for' the  sale  of  goods  from  the  best 
it  the  lowest  prices. 


Nc 


JOIRS AIN’S  VENTILATING  GRATES 

and  STOVES.— A long  sought  for  desideratum  at  last 
obtained.  Great  Economy  in  Fuel. — entire  Prevention  of  smoking 
in  Chimneys— and  l’crfcct  Regulation  of  the  li 
Rooms,  effected  by  the  ^ ’ 
applied  to  any  tire- place. 

M.  NOIRSAIN  solicits  the  attention  of  the  public  and  scientific 
men  to  his  patent  apparatus.— the  utility  and  superior  advantages 
of  which  will  be  Fatisfactorily  demonstrated  at  his  Depot,  l.ll. 
REGENT-STREET,  to  any  visitor.  The  highest  testimi nials 
given.  Prices,  from  Two  Guineas  upwards. 


BENHAM  and 

KITCIIEN  FITTINGS,  t 


SONS’  IMPROVED 

niiw.m,  .......A  as  supplied  bv  them  to  several  of 

the  principal  Club-houses,  Railway  Hotels.  Public  Establishments, 
and  Private  Families,  combining  great  efficiency  and  the  utmost 

economy  of  fuel  with  perfect  simplicity  of  management i 

most  substantial  workmanship.  Speci 

Ranges,  Broiling  St*-""  

qlS  SX  Sates ob“K  WSSWWtiKrW  save, 

and  a large  collection,  including  Kitchen  Ranges,  at  every  erndo- 
tlon  of  price,  from  50s.  to  301..  at  their  MANUFACTORY  and 
SHOW-ROOMS.  IP.  WIGMORE -STREET,  CAVENDISH  - 
SQUARE,  LONDON. 


FULKES*  RANGE  and  STOVE  MANU- 
FACTORY and  BUILDERS’  IRONMONGERY  WARE- 
HOUSE. Nos.  91  and  93,  Park-street,  Camden-town.  A first-rato 
stock  of  black  Ironmonger}’,  black  and  bright  Register  Stoves  and 
Ranges,  at  much  reduced  prices.  Goods  delivered  witluu  live 
miles  carriage-free. 


T 


O BUILDERS  and  CARPENTERS. — 


100  Self-acting  Cottage  Ranges. 

and  tap.  36  in 

Strong  Register  St-.ves,  double  backs 

200  Strong  Bed-room  Stoves,  double  backs  

Best  Parlour  Stoves •••••  ■ 

Strong  Self  acting  Range.  Bright  fittings,  t ft  « in 

Drawing-room  and  other  Fenders  and  Fire  irons, 
cheap  at  .1  HART  ILL'S  Fender.  Fire-iroo.  and  Stov 
tory,  89,  West  Sraitbflcld. 


...  21s.  0d. 
..  55*.  Od. 
equally  as 
i Manufac- 


rj'O  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  &c.— 

JL  The  undermentioned  are  the  PRESENT  PRICES  of 
IRONMONGERY,  at  YOUNG’S.  191.  Oxford-street.  Every  other 
article  equally  low.  Orders  executed  upon  receipt  of  remittance 

a respectable  London  reference. 

9 25  3 Indies. 

Cast  Butts 5s.  3d.  7s.  fid.  11s.  per  6 dozens 

Cut  Clasp 3d.  7d.  Is.  2d.  Is.  8d.  ) per 

■id.  6.1  lOd.  20d.  / 1,000. 

Nos.  3 4 5 6 

Patent  Line  ....  5s.  fid.  la.  8s.  10s.  6d.  per  gross. 

2 25  3 Inches. 

Rain  Pipe Did.  10id.  Is.  Id.  per  yard. 


CL 


LARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

_ STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Improved  Cottage  Ranges,  with  f 30  32  34  3Ginch. 

Large  Oven  and  Boiler I 28s.  30s.  32s.  34s. 

Best  Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Oven  and/  31  31  38  42  inch. 

Back  Boiler,  Bright  Wrought  Bars  ..  I 54s.  56s.  59s.  63s. 

Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Extra  Back  and  Solid  Bars,  per 
inch,  2jd. 

Register  Stoves,  with  Solid  Bars,  per  inch,  5d.  Best  Solar,  with 
Fire  Brick  Back,  per  inch,  lOd. 

Bright  Stoves,  with  Two  Fires,  50s.  to  loos.  each. 

Cast  Rain-water  Pipe  { 8|  ^ i‘s!  per  yard. 

Cast  Gutters — 1 inch,  Sd.  per  yard. 
r\  n f 4 45  inch. 

O.  G.  Gutters ( nd.  is.  per  yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  / 15  1}  3 35  3 inch, 

and  Rose  t 14s.  Gd.  14s.  13“.  fid.  13s.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  6d.  per  cwt 
1-inch  Cut  Lath.  lls.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  fid. 

C inch  3-Bolt  Rd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furniture  and  Patent 
Spindles.  2s.  9d.  Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt 
Hut  Water  Pines,  8i  fid.  per  cwt. 

Dr.  Arnott's  Ventilators,  53.  each. 

An  extensive  stock  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  and  sheet  iron. 

Clark  and  Hunt's  Improved  Glass  Paper. 


w 


ARMING  by  HOT  WATER.— 

. . J.  WEEKS  and  Co.,  KING’S-ROA  D.  CHELSEA,  solicit 
the  honour  of  Architects  to  inspect  their  Hot-Water  Apparatus, 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  their  premises,  in  extensive  operation. 
Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great  variety,  appli- 
' ’ * - t churches,  mansions,  entrance-halls,  offices,  con- 

rUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all  sizes,  warranted  to 

be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  any  yet  introduced. — J . 
WEEKS  and  Co.,  Hot-Water  Apparatus  Manufacturers,  King’s- 
road,  Chelsea. 


HOT-VVATER  APPARATUS.—' The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  and 
green  houses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  arc  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  late  of  63,  Dorset-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  FLORISTS. 

IRON  PIPES  for  hot-water  circulation,  with 

Boilers.  Fittings,  and  every  connection,  at  wholesale  prices. 
RAIN-WATER  PIPES,  eave  and  O O gutters,  air  bricks,  sash 
weights,  and  railing  bars;  STABLE  FITTINGS,  pumps,  lamp 
columns,  wrought-iron  tubing  and  under-ground  pipe  of  all  Bizes, 
and  on  the  above  terms,  at  LYNCH  WHITE’S,  Old  Barge  Iron 
Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  London. 


CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

Rain  pipes,  &c.— f.  a.  tiddeman 

and  Co.,  St.  Ann’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Blaok- 
friars-bridge,  keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes.  Heads,  Shoes, 
Elbows,  Ac.,  half  round  aiidO.G.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipe9  for  Water 
or  Gas.  Flanch  Pipes,  Sash  Weights,  and  other  Castings ; Iron 
Work  for  Bakers'  Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to 
be  had  in  sets  or  in  parts.— Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Con- 
tracts taken  to  any  extent.  Goods  landed.  A powerful  crane. 


TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Rain-water  pipes,  o g and  Hair- 

round  Gutters,  Sash-Weights,  Railing  Bar3.  Air  Bricks,  Ac. 
J.  JONES,  Iron  Merchant,  Iron-bridge  Wharf,  No.  G,  Bankside, 
has  the  largest  stock  in  London  of  the  above  and  other  eastings,  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Also,  ca't-iron  pipes  for  gas,  water,  or 
drainage ; bends,  tees,  Ac. ; flange  and  hot-water  pines,  with  all  the 
usual  connections  ; lamp-posts  and  retorts,  stable  fittings,  pig- 
troughs,  Ac.  Ac.  , 

Prices  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  winch  will  be  cheaper 
than  any  other  house  in  London. 

J.  JONES.  IKON  MERCHANT,  IRON-BRIDGE  WHARF, 
h’o.  6.  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,  near  the  Southwark  Iron  Bridge. 


r ltoa-sting 


COOKING  RANGES.— NICHOLSON’S 

PRIZE  COTTAGE,  COOKING,  and  other  GRATES,  which 
obtained  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
at  the  York  and  Exeter  meetings,  may  be  seen  in  Prince  Albert :s 
Model  Houses  in  Hvde-park,  in  the  Model  Structure  of  the  Society 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  the  On  at 
Exhibition  Building,  and  at  his  allotment  there  (No.  87.  Glass  .21, 
where  also  arc  exhibited  his  recent  improvements  in  large  Cooking 
Grates, including  the  newly-invented  Cosmopolitan  Cooking  Stove, 
nr  complete  suit  of  Kitchen  Apparatus  in  one  piece,  and  lus  Anglo- 
German  Cooking  Stove  for  Cottagers.  Emigrants.  Ac.,  to  wlucli  a 
silver  medal  was  specially  awarded  at  the  Exeter  show.  They  may 
be  procured  nt  PIERCE’S,  Jermyn-strcet.  London  and  of  most 
respectable  Country  Ironmongers.  Price  lists  and  full  particulars 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Manufacturer  (inclosing  four 
postage  stamps),  Newark -ou-Trent  N.B.  Intending  purchasers  of 
kitchen  grates  are  earnestly  requested  in  default  of  receiving  satis- 
factory information,  to  apply  to  the  manufacturer  direct. 


s 


STOVES, 


RANGES,  FENDERS,  and 

FIRE-IRONS. 

BENETFINK  and  COMPANY  defy  competition  in  the  above 
articles  if  durability  and  utility,  combined  with  elegance  of  design, 
is  deemed  to  be  the  test  of  cheapness. 

B and  Co.  especially  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 
hi  their  house,  us  they  are  admitted  to  have  the  largest  and  best 
selected  stock  of  STOVES.  RANGES,  Ac  as  well  as  of  GENERAL 
FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  in  the  trade;  and  the 
augmented  success  which  has  enabled  them  to  attain  their  present 
"high  position  in  public  estimation,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  course 
they  have  unswervingly  pursued  of  marking  even-  article  in  plum 
figures  at  the  lowest  remunerating  cash  prices  from  which  no  de- 
duction can  be  made.  At  this  establishment  an  eight-roomed 
Louse  can  be  furnished  with  every  requisite  article,  of  the  best 
quality  and  workmanship,  for  51.  The  goods  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  carriage  free  ; and  it^nmaw^ehveTedinWbsmv: 
own  vans — Note  the  address,  BENETIlMv  and  OOM1ANY, 
own  vans  nor , . moN MONGER  - LANE, 


RASSand  IRON  FOUNDRY, 

YVnrwick.— YVM.  J1ARTER.  Scn.^  manu- 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  CABINET  MAKERS.  Ac. 

fOHN  DALE,  IS,  CHIS WELL-STREET. 

9y  begs  to  inform  the  above  Trades,  that  he  has  purchased  the 
business  and  premises  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  It.  WILLIAMSON,  Iron- 
monger and  Stove  Manufacturer,  35.  Chiswell •street,  Finsburv- 
sqiiare.  where  J.  D.  continues  to  carry  on  the  said  business,  which, 
with  hi“  own,  will  form  one  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive 
stocks  of  ironmongery  in  London,  every  article  being  of  the  best 
description  and  lowest  possible  prices 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs.  25d.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  fid.  G5d.  75d.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings  :— 

.3  ft,.  21.  18s.  3 ft.  fi  in.,  31.  7s.  4 ft..  31.  15s. 

3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33s.  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto 35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.— 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  fid.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Cla*p. 

15  1J  3 25  3 inch  and  larger. 

14s.  6d.  14s.  13*.  12s.  fid.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Best.  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  lls.  fid.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto,  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  THE  TRADE. 

0ASTINGS,  RAIN-WATER  PIPE,  GUT- 


Half  Round  Gutter  . . 


3 35  inch. 

Is.  Id,  Is.  5d.  per  yrcL 

._.  . jd.  8d.  per  yard. 

Sash-weights,  5s.  per  cwt.  Air  Bricks,  3s.  4d.  per  dozen. 
Undergouud  Pipe,  5s.  9d.  per  cwt. 

A large  stock  of  CASTINGS  and  WROUGHT-IRON  WORK 
for  BUILDING  and  other  purposes,  at  equally  low  prices,  con- 
listing  of,— 


TO  BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 


Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  — . 

Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 
14s.  fid.  14s.  fid.  13s.  fid.  13s. 


per  cwt 
12a.  3d.  p 


25 


35 


GIRDERS  AND  COLUMNS, 

RAILING  AND  STAIRCASE 
BARS. 

BALCONIES  AND  BALCO- 
NETTS. 

CANTILEVRES  AND  BRAC- 
KETS. 

FURNACE  BARS  AND 
GRATINGS. 

LAMP  POSTS. 

PUMPS. 

CoLE- 1 1 OLE  PLATES  AND 
SCRAPERS. 

Every  article  in  the  trade kept  instock.  An  extensive  cssort- 
ment  of  patterns  for  both  PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL  CAST- 
INGS, and  every  description  of  WROUGHT-IRON  WORK. 
ESTIMATES  on  application  or  by  post. 

COTTAM  AND  II ALLEN, 

IRON  WORKS.  2,  YVINSLEY-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET; 
AND  CORNWALL-ROAD,  LAMBETH. 


STENCH-TRAPS. 

SKYLIGHTS. 

SASHES,  YVROUGHT  AND 
CAST. 

STOY'ES,  ALL  DESCRIP- 
TIONS. 

COPINGS  FOR  WALLS. 
MANGERS. 

HAYRACKS. 

SUPPLY  CISTERNS. 
FIREPROOF  DOORS. 
TANKS,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 


D 


OOR  SPRINGS.  — T.  R.  BODMER 

begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 

others,  to  his  Registered  TORSIONAL  DOOR  SPRINGS,  which 
are  the  most  efficient  and  simple  in  action,  neat  in  appearance, 
and  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  suit  any  door.— Sole  agents  for 
London,  Messrs.  DEANE.  DRAY,  and  CO.,  London-bridee. 


STOVE  GRATES,  FIELD  GATES, 

. .„.es,  Iron  Bedsteads,  Railings,  Verandahs, 
and  Balconies  ; Cooking  Apparatus,  Ac. ; Cast  and  W rought  Iron- 
work to  order,  wholesale  anil  retail,  begs  to  return  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  railway  contractor*,  builders,  ac., 
for  the  great  support  lie  has  met  with  since  the  erection  of  liis 
foundry  with  steam  power  at  Emscote.  " • C.  mforas  liis  friends 
that  he  lias  opened  a warehouse.  47.  BATH-STREET,  ROYAL 
LEAMINGTON,  with  a large  stock  of  Grates.  Castings,  Hurdles. 
Bedsteads,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  he  pledges  himself  all  orders  shall  have 
prompt  attention.  From  the  great  experience  he  ^has  had  In  the 
foundry  and  fence  line  f 

can  supply  castings,  Ac.,  ...  -- 

house.  Estimates  given,  if  required.  Experienced  workmen  sent 
to  am-  nart,  of  the  country  to  set  new  or  repair  old  work.  N.B.  Old 


Best  London  Oluo.  40s.  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  lfis.  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  3d.  per  doz. 

Hooping  for  bond,  81. 10s.  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 

TERMS  — NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  application. 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 

Wholesale  Ironmonger*.  Brass  Foundry 
and  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  fi.  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury  .London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 

TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

I BENJAMIN  WALMSLEY,  IRON- 

9 MONGER,  BRASSFOUNDER.  STOVE  and  RANGE 
MANUFACTURER,  126  and  127,  LON  DON-ROAD,  Southwark, 
for  the  supply  of  builders,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  upholders, 
blind-makers,  smiths,  wheelwrights,  Ac.,  at  wholesale  prices  : — 
Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  fid.  per  cwt 
Best  Cut  Clasp  f 15  . H 2 25  3 in. 

and  Rose  ..tils.  6d.  14a  13s.  fid.  12s.  9d.  12s.  Gd.  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath,  9s.  fid.  per  cwt ; Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt 
Sash  l’ullics,  8s.  per  gross. 

Cast  Butts,  per  dozen  pair:— 2-in.,  lOd. ; 25-in.,  Is.  3d. ; 3-iu.,la9d. 
' Rain-water  f “ 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THWAITES  and  REED,  original  inventors 

of  the  spiral  door-springs,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

trade  to  those  manufactured  by  them,  which,  for  durability  and 
ease  in  working,  are  superior  to  any  other ; they  have  been  in  use 
upwards  of  twentv-five  years  at  the  Bauk  of  England,  and  many 
other  public  establishments.—' To  be  had  only  at  their  manufactory 
for  church  and  house  clocks,  counting  machines,  wind  dials,  Ac., 
Rosamon-street,  Cicrkenwell.  Established  1740, 

|~10LLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

Manufacturers,  CHARLES  COLLINGE  and  CO.,  65, Bridge- 
road,  Lambeth,  where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view  for 
church,  park,  rnilroad,  coachhouse,  and  other  gates  and  doors  of 
large  and  small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  weight  moving  with 
these  hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket.  Ornamental  hinges,  adapted  for 
drawing-rooms,  Ac. ; doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and 
1 instant.  Rising  and  double-acting  spring  hinges. 


is.  id.  per  yard. 


^Uoo^ing  for  Bond,  8s.  fid.  per  cwt. 

S-ft  Self-Acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  Boiler,  36s  each. 
3-ft.  ditto,  with  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings,  53s.  each. 
Register  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  5a.  per  inch. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2Jd.  per  inch. 

Bright  Register  Stoves,  with  Two  Sets  of  Bars,  from  31.  each. 

An  excellent  variety  of  Black  and  Bright  Register  Stnvc3  kept 
. jady  for  use  nt  all  prices,  to  which  the  attention  of  architects  and 
builders  is  respectfully  invited. 

A large  assortment  of  Rim,  Mortice,  Drawback,  Iron  Gate,  and 


IRON  FOUNDRY,  80,Gos\vell-street  (late  of 

Brick-lane.  St.  Luke^).— J.  J.  JONES, having  made  great  ad- 
ditions tohisSTOCK  of  PATTERNS,  begs  to  inform  the  Trade,  that 
lie  can  now  supply  them  with  Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Columns, 
Girders,  Railings,  Gates.  Iron  Coping,  Balconies,  Window  Guards, 
Verandahs,  Ornamental  Staircase  Panels,  Iron  Staircases,  Tomb 
Enclosures,  Trellis  Panelling,  Lamp  aud  other  Brackets.  Canti- 
levers. Newel  Bais,  YVater  Closet  YYork,  Area  Gratings,  Fly  and 
other  YYhcels,  YVheel  Plates,  Ac 

BAKERS’  OVEN  WORK,  Forge  Backs  and  Troughs.  Rain 
Water  Pipes  and  Gutters,  Sash  YYcights,  Furuaco  Bars,  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Ac.,  always  in  stock. 

FOUNDRY  AND  IRON  WORKS, 

163,  DRURY-LANE.  and  CH  ARLES-STREET,  DRURY-LANE. 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns.  Balconies,  Railing.  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tauks,  Pipes, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines  ; Range  and  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipe*,  Plain  and  O G Gutters.  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings, 
Hurdles,  Ac. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Vases  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 
cotta. 

Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings,  Wroughtlron  Roofing, 
Greenhouses,  Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors, 
Book-safes  and  Strong  Rooms, Tanks  and  Boilers. and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ironwork  to  specification,  aud  the  work  executed  with  ei 
attention  to  quality  and  despatch. 

GLOVERS’  IRONWORKS, 

168,  DRURY-LANE,  atd  CHARLES  STREET. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1851. 

continuation  of  our  notice  of 
Bristol  and  the  visit  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  we  give 
to-day  a view  of  the  Building 
in  College- green,  known  as  the 
**  Mayor’s  Chapel.”*  It  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mark,  and  was  founded  in  the  13th  century. 
Its  present  aspect,  however,  is  much  later  |and 
not  very  pure.  It  has  a curious  flat  ceiling, 
and  some  fine  glass  in  the  east  window.  We 
cannot  apply  the  same  term  to  a modern  stained 
glass  window  filled  with  the  arms  of  past 
mayors  of  Bristol. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
building  is  Sir  John  Poyntz’s  chapel  at  the 
side  of  the  chancel,  which  has  a vaulted  roof 
with  fan  groining  and  a series  of  beautiful 
niches.  The  tile  paving,  indented,  is  very 
curious. 

Some  of  the  monuments,  both  medieval  and 
of  the  17th  century,  are  very  interesting.  One 
to  William  Bride,  dated  1590,  has  a singularly 
sculptured  entablature. 

We  will  now  step  back  to 

WELLS, 

that  we  may  quote  a portion  of  Professor 
Willis’s  remarks  on  the  cathedral  there.  The 
lecturer  said,  in  the  course  of  his  observations, 
that, — 

“ The  cathedral  consisted  of  an  Early 
English  nave  and  front,  transepts,  portion  of 
the  choir,  which  had  since  been  elongated,  in 
the  Decorated  style,  and  the  tower  also 
carried  up  in  the  Late  Decorated  style,  with  a 
mixture  of  the  Perpendicular.  There  was  also 
a Decorated  chapter-house,  besides  the  two 
great  western  towers,  the  upper  part  of  which 
was  also  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  Such 
was  the  general  history  of  the  building.  They 
all  knew  that  Bishop  Jocelyn,  who  presided 
from  1206  to  1242 — the  very  beginning  of  the 
Early  English  style, — built  the  church,  the  old 
Norman  church  being  exceedingly  ruinous,  as 
I appeared  by  the  history  of  the  canons  of 
' Wells.  That  history  gave  them  no  continuous 
) account  of  the  building,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  depend  for  their  information  on  three  docu- 
ments— 1st,  the  liber  albus,  or  great  white 
book;  2nd,  the  liber  rufus,  or  red  book;  and 
! 3rd,  another  white  book,  not  named.  These 
books  contained  a number  of  the  records  of 
the  chapter,  in  which  the  progress  and  restora- 
tion of  the  cathedral  was  incidentally  spoken 
of;  and  from  them  they  learnt  that  Jocelyn 
had  an  authority  to  enlarge,  or,  as  he  said,  to 
rebuild  the  cathedral,  and  in  doing  this  he 
(the  lecturer)  surmised  that  the  bishop  elon- 
gated the  nave.  An  examination  showed  the 
style  of  the  cathedral  to  be  tolerably  homo- 
' geneous  : there  were,  however,  some  traces  by 
which  a practised  eye  could  judge  where  the 
I alterations  had  been  made,  inasmuch  as  the 
i sculpture  and  enrichments  were  better  exe- 
cuted, and  the  triforium  between  the  great 
clerestory  windows  of  the  arch  above  were 
different  in  form.  When  they  proceeded  into 
I the  choir,  it  would  be  found  that  the  first 
I three  arches  were  the  same  as  those  in  the 
i transept:  it  was,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  at 
one  time  the  choir  was  in  the  same  state  as 
i the  transept,  and  that  Jocelyn  completed  it 
in  all  the  parts  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  service,  but  that  he  did  not 
touch  the  nave.  Looking  to  the  existence 

* See  page  499,  in  our  present  number. 


of  an  early  English  wall  on  the  outside, 
and  comparing  the  character  of  the  buttresses, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  one  time  the 
church  was  cut  off  with  a square  end  by  a high 
wall.  He  also  inferred  that  it  had  a long  aisle 
running  round  the  square,  ending,  and  pro- 
bably communicating,  with  a lady  chapel. 
They  were  aware  that  the  aisle  was  commonly 
called  the  procession-path,  because  the  clergy 
went  out  of  the  doors  of  the  choir  to  it  to  visit 
the  various  altars,  sprinkle  them  with  holy 
water,  and  perform  their  devotions  at  them ; 
and  the  arrangement,  which  was  very  similar 
to  that  at  Salisbury,  doubtless  arose  from  the 
aisle  communicating  with  some  important 
altars.  The  reason  why  it  did  not  run  quite 
round  the  transept  was  because  the  altars  were 
always  placed  under  the  east  walls.  It  was 
only  by  the  study  of  these  apparently  small 
and  minute  points  that  they  were  enabled  to 
arrive  at  any  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  cathedrals  in  former  times. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  building  under 
Jocelyn  proceeded  to  nearly  the  length  of  the 
present  building,  and  he  conceived  that  the 
side  aisle  walls  received  an  interruption.  In 
the  best  Early  English  cathedrals  the  masonry 
was  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  the  courses 
being  laid  with  admirable  regularity ; but  that 
performed  in  the  middle  ages  was  of  a more 
slovenly  character.  This  afforded  one  of  the 
principal  means  they  had  of  judging  of  the 
periods  at  which  particular  parts  had  been 
built  or  restored.  For  example,  if  the  side 
aisle  walls  and  nave  were  thoroughly  exe- 
cuted, they  would  be  found  much  better  built 
than  the  parts  immediately  adjoining  : in  fact, 
they  had  three  distinct  periods  in  the  masonry 
of  the  walls.  He  now  came  to  one  of  the 
most  strange  changes  of  all.  People  would 
call  Wells  an  Early  English  cathedral ; but 
if  they  looked  at  most  of  their  Early  English 
cathedrals,  such  as  at  Lincoln,  Ely,  and 
Salisbury,  and  if  they  examined  and  com- 
pared them,  they  would  find  a resemblance 
between  them,  showing  that  they  were  all 
of  one  school  of  art,  erected  by  masons 
who  worked  together,  and  who  only  under- 
stood one  style.  Any  one  well  versed  in 
these  examples,  who  came  to  Wells,  would 
find  that  its  cathedral  was  a very  different 
thing,  and  would  see  at  once  that  the  work 
bad  been  done  by  a different  6et  of  people 
altogether.  Wells  cathedral  certainly  must 
have  been  begun  five  or  ten  years  after 
Lincoln,  which  latter  was  commenced  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
was  therefore  in  all  probability  begun  some 
three  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Wells  was  certainly 
very  little  removed  from  the  Norman  style.  It 
was  evidently  only  an  improved  Norman  edi- 
fice, worked  with  considerable  richness.  The. 
Early  English  style  probably  was  introduced 
from  France,  as  he  had  shown  on  another 
occasion.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  in 
the  district  of  Somerset  a school  of  masons 
who  went  on  working  in  their  own  fashion 
long  after  the  Early  English  style  was  intro- 
duced and  practised  in  this  country.  The 
front  of  the  cathedral  was  an  ordinary  style  of 
Early  English,  the  same  as  at  Salisbury  and 
Ely,  from  which  he  inferred  that  before  the 
completion  of  the  work  the  original  architect 
and  his  pupils  were  dead  and  gone.  This 
showed  another  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
medieval  architecture,  inasmuch  as  it  at  once 
disturbed  the  notion  that  changes  were  simul- 
taneous. It  was  not  unnatural,  in  a district 
where  stone  so  much  abounded,  that  a style 
peculiar  to  it  should  spring  up  among  masons 
who  were  always  working  together.  The 
tower  was  in  the  lower  part  of  Early  English 
architecture,  which  terminated  a short  distance 
above  the  roof,  where  in  all  probability,  the 
tower  of  the  first  building  terminated,  all  that 
was  then  required  being  a sufficient  tower  for  the 
different  roofs  to  rest  upon.  It  was  generally 
attributed  to  Bishop  Jocelyn  that  he  built  the 
church,  but  the  probability  was  that  it  was  no 
such  thing.  No  doubt  that  at  different  periods 
he  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  chapter  and 
the  canons  of  the  church  powers  to  improve  and 
repair  it  from  time  to  time,  but  there  was  every 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  canons  them- 


selves supplied  a large  portion  of  the  money 
for  carrying  on  the  work.  He  had  succeeded 
in  discovering  in  the  documents  of  the  chapter 
entries  which  went  to  show  that  the  canons  of 
the  church  voluntarily  taxed  themselves,  to  the 
extent  of  a tithe  of  their  means,  for  five  years 
at  a time ; and  more  than  that,  he  found  the 
clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton  trans- 
mitting to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells  either 
a tenth  or  a fifth  of  their  incomes  for  the  work, 
which  the  dean  recorded  in  the  books,  in  order, 
as  he  stated,  to  show  the  world  how  generous 
they  were,  and  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
made  a precedent  for  the  tax.  He  found  that 
in  1286  the  chapter  was  called  together,  and 
there  was  laid  before  them  the  urgent  necessity 
not  only  of  proceeding  with  the  completion  of 
the  new  structure,  which  had  long  before 
been  begun,  but  that  the  old  fabric  might  be 
repaired  and  sustained.  He  supposed  that  the 
new  structure  there  referred  to  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  lower  part  of  the  chapter-house, 
which  was  called  the  crypt.  He  took  it,  that 
in  1286  this  was  completed,  and  that  they 
wanted  to  carry  on  the  upper  part  of  the  work. 
Next,  he  found  that  in  1318  the  canons  volun- 
tarily taxed  themselves  a te'nth  of  their  means 
for  the  new  campanile  or  central  tower,  and  in 
1321  came  that  magnificent  voluntary  gift  from 
the  clergy  of  the  Taunton  archdeanery,  towards 
putting  a roof  on  the  campanile.  He  had  now 
got  a date  for  the  tower,  1321  : it  was 
clear  that  it  was  carried  up  and  finished  by  a 
bold  stroke.  In  1337-8  convocations  were  called 
in  a great  hurry,  on  account  of  some  imminent 
emergency,  which  was  stated  to  be  that  the  tower 
had  begun  to  settle  and  crack  down,  as  was  not 
uncommon,  because  the  medieval  builders, 
notwithstanding  all  the  good  things  said  of 
them, were  most  rash  and  unskilful  persons.and 
went  on  building  mass  on  mass  like  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  and  then  when  the  edifice  began  to 
settle  they  were  driven  to  all  sorts  of  expe- 
dients to  bolster.  The  lecturer  then  went  on 
to  show  by  reference  to  many  striking  points 
in  the  building  that  at  some  time  Wells  Ca- 
thedral-tower must  have  sunk  in  this  way,  and 
that  in  order  to  strengthen  it  and  ensure 
solidity,  the  builders  were  obliged  to  introduce 
expedients,  which  would  account  for  the  irre- 
gularities and  peculiarities  observable  in  the 
structure.  With  regard  to  the  lady  chapel, 
great  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  getting 
at  the  date  of  its  erection.  There  was  some 
tradition  about  it,  but  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  an  incidental  mention  of  the 
work,  which  would  give  a date.  It  was  a sim- 
ple license  from  the  Bishop  Tokenfield,  which 
license  was  dated  1326,  and  by  which  he 
assigned  to  the  canon  residentiary  and  his 
heirs  for  ever  a piece  of  his  own  garden.  In 
describing  the  land  he  said  that  it  extended 
“ 200  or  300  feet  from  the  east  end  of  St. 
Mary’s  chapel  lately  completed.”  This  showed 
that  the  lady  chapel  was  finished  a few  years 
before  1326.  In  1325  they  found  that  the 
canon  set  about  making  new  stalls,  the  old 
ones  being  ruinous,  and  sent  to  Middleton  for 
the  wood.  They  made  an  order  that  every 
canon  should  pay  for  making  his  own  stall, 
but  whether  the  bishop  was  to  make  his  own 
throne  also  did  not  appear.  This  was  inter- 
esting as  showing  how  money  was  raised  in 
those  days.  The  canons  made  their  stalls, 
and  as  it  was  hardly  likely  they  would  have 
done  so  unless  the  choir  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  sit  in  them,  he 
supposed  that  they  might  fix  the  date  of  the 
choir  at  about  that  year.” 

Mr.  Cockerell’s  theory  as  to  the  sculptures 
in  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral  is  well  known 
by  his  published  work  on  it.  He  estimates  the 
cost  of  these  sculptures  at  not  less  than 
20,000Z.  Mr.  Edward  Richardson  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  restoration  of  one  of  the  figures, 
which  fell  from  its  place  a short  time  ago.  This 
is  being  done  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Mark- 
land. 

The  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Salvin,  is 
making  rapid  progress.  The  stone-work  has 
been  scraped  and  pieced  : the  new  stalls  are 
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up  (carved  in  stone) ; and  colour  has  been 
slightly  introduced  in  the  vaultings.  The 
vaulting  of  the  Lady-chapel  is  stone  colour : 
the  ribs  have  blue  and  red  lines  upon  them, 
and  the  bosses  are  gilt.  The  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  also  gilt,  and  coloured  red  and 
blue.  In  the  chancel  the  bosses,  alone,  are 
gilt  on  a red  ground.  The  new  stained  glass 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  a very  satisfactory  cha- 
racter. 

The  lower  story  of  the  Chapter-house,  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Willis,  has  many  very  in- 
teresting points,  and  the  refectory  has  a pul- 
pit by  the  side  of  the  fire-place. 

St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  in  Wells,  eminently 
deserved  a visit,  and  should  have  been  de- 
scribed by  some  architect  acquainted  with  it. 
The  arcade,  dividing  nave  and  aisles,  is  Early 
English;  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  Per- 
pendicular. 

specimen,  was  grained  some  years  ago  to 
imitate  oil-cloth  ! The  chancel  is  now  being 
restored  : we  could  not  learn  that  any  archi- 
tect was  employed.  An  extraordinary  series 
of  stone  effigies,  painted  and.  gilt,  were  dis- 
covered here  about  three  years  ago,  and  are 
placed  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  posi-  j 
tion  of  the  piscina,  at  the  east  end,  high  up,  j 
is  peculiar ; especially  if  the  low  level  of  the 
door  at  the  side  be  observed.  The  tower  (as 
cribed  to  Wolsey,  although 
in  aspect),  is  broad  and  massive,— one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  of  its  class.  The  state 
of  the  upper  part  of  it  demands  immediate 
attention.  We  cannot  stop,  however,  in  Welle. 
The  journey  back  was  long  and  tiresome,  but 
the  day  as  a whole  was  very  satisfactory. 

Amongst  the  papers  read  at  the  architectural 
section  was  one  by  Mr.  Britton  on 


customs  of  the  wondrous  epoch  in  which  we 
live.” 

After  speaking  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Seyer 
in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  access  to  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Bristol  Corporation  for  the  pre- 
paration of  his  memoirs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  writer  remarked, — “ Fortunately  for 
us,  the  topographers  and  antiquaries  of  the 
present  age,  we  live  in  better,  more  en- 
lightened, and  liberal  times ; and  although  we 
may  meet  with  impediments  to  check  laudable 
inquiry  in  such  places  as  the  Rolls-office,  the 
Tower  archives,  the  State-paper  and  Prero- 
gative offices,  there  are  many  public  museums 
and  libraries  freely  and  gratuitously  accessible 
to  respectable  authors  and  antiquarian  stu- 
dents. The  manuscripts,  regalia,  & c.,  which 
belong  to  this  city,  and  which  have  been 
kindly  exhibited  to  the  members  of  this  insti- 

„ . . | tution  by  the  corporation,  show  the  character 

I he  roof,  a most  interesting  , , „ . L ,, 

and  value  of  such  property. 

Mr.  Norton  read  a paper  on  the  proposed 
| restoration  of  Bristol  Cross,  in  ihe  course  of 
which  he  said,  that  by  the  liberality  displayed 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  council  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  cioss  had  been  entered 
into  with  a native  artist,  Mr.  Thomas,  for 
300/.  The  steps  forming  the  visible  sub- 
structure were  of  Cornish  granite,  from 
j Penryn,  and  cost  100/.  The  figures  were  not 
I ainly  earlier  : ^ contracted  for,  but  he  hoped  when  the  shell 
was  up  that  the  love  of  archaeology  and  archi- 


T1IE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  BRISTOL, 
of  which  we  give  a portion  : — 

“ Let  us  indulge  a hope,”  said  the  writer, 
“ that  the  pursuits  and  conduct  of  London 
archaeologists  may  make  a favourable  and 
lasting  impression  on  provincial  lovers  of  the 
science,  and  prove  to  them,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  merely  lookers  on,  that  our  objects 
are  rational  and  intellectual,  and  eminently 
calculated  to  expand  the  mind  and  ameliorate 
the  heart. 

“ Nor  dull  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers.” 

Having  traversed  these  paths  for  more  than 
half  a century — explored  their  “ highways  and 
byevvays  ” — on  mountain  and  dingle — on  the 
wide-spread  plain — in  the  secluded  dell — in 
the  “ busy  haunts  of  men,”  and  in  deep  re- 
cesses now  almost  deserted  by  the  human 
race,  and  only  occupied  by  the  owl,  the  bat,  the 
toad,  and  the  fox, — I can  confidently  assert  that 
objects  of  the  deepest  interest  may  be  found 
in  all  these  devious  tracks.  It  is  true  the 
flowers  of  the  parterre  referred  to  by  the  poet 
have  not  much  similitude  to  the  relics  of  by- 
gone ages  ; but  it  is  equally  true  that  “ hoar 
antiquity  ” has  many  charms  and  fascinations  to 
those  who  can  appreciate  them.  As  the  florist 
and  the  botanist  have  their  hortus  siccus,  to 
preserve  and  renew  to  the  eye  and  mind  the 
forms  and  hues  of  flowers  and  plants,  so  has 
the  archaeologist  his  casts,  models,  drawings, 
and  engravings  of  rare  and  interesting  anti- 
quities. One  studies  the  living  world  and  its 
beauties — the  other  things  that  have  been.  One 
looks  “ through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God,” 
— whilst  the  other  studies  the  progress  and 
history  of  man  through  his  works,  and  therein 
traces  the  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience  of 
Deity.  Let  us  therefore  pursue  our  favourite 
studies  with  zeal,  and  with  discrimination ; 
deriving,  as  we  must,  a great  amount  of  useful 
knowledge  by  comparing  and  contrasting  the 
memorials  of  former  ages  with  the  arts  and 


tecture  awakened  would  induce  the  citizens  to 
enrich  the  vacant  niches  with  their  appro- 
priate effigies. 

At  the  Historical  seotion  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen  read  a paper  on  the  Lake  Moeris. 
His  Excellency  said, — 

“ Of  all  countries  in  the  world  none  de- 
pended, and  up  to  the  present  moment  de- 
pends, more  upon  the  element  which  Pindar 
and  Hippocrates  call  the  first  for  mankind, 
after  the  air  we  breathe,  than  Egypt — the  pro- 
duce of  the  Nile,  as  Herodotus  calls  the  great- 
est part  of  its  arable  soil.  If,  then,  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  one  of  the 
greatest  miracles  as  well  as  riddles  of  ancient 
Egypt,  is  to  a certain  degree  the  work  of  man, 
and  has  for  its  object  nothing  less  than  to 
render  habitable  and  fertile  what  since  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  richest  and  most  produc- 
tive province  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
inquiry  into  this  subject  will  present  not  only 
an  antiquarian  interest,  as  the  solution  of  a 
historical  problem  which  since  Napoleon’s 
expedition  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
civilised  world  and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
scholars  and  antiquaries,  but  also  a fit  subject 
for  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

I believe  I have  established  the  principal 
point  of  interest : the  Lake  of  Moeris  was  a 
vast  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  destined  to  irrigate 
the  province  of  Fajum.  It  was  constructed  so 
as  to  allow  the  superabundant  water  to  supply 
the  eastern  districts  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fajum.  This  is  so 
natural  and  certain,  that  M.  Linant  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  a project  to 
renew  the  Lake  of  Moeris  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  restore  the  province  of  Fajum 
to  its  pristine  fertility,  and  to  have  at  com- 
mand a supply  of  water  for  the  western  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  years  of  scarcity.” 

Amongst  other  papers  read  we  may  mention 
one  by  Mr.  Clark,  on  the 

SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS  IN  BRISTOL, 
wherein  he  said  that — “ This  city  had  a great 
number  of  sepulchral  monuments  in  its  cathe- 
dral and  churches,  which,  although  they  were 
not  so  sumptuous  and  magnificent  as  those  to 
be  found  in  many  other  cities,  had  been  set  up 
to  commemorate  persons  who  had  perhaps 
been  unequalled  for  their  generous  and  bene- 
volent actions.  During  the  restoration  of  the 
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chapter-room  attached  to  the  cathedral,  seve- 
ral stone  coffins  were  discovered,  one  of  which 
had  a rude  carving  on  the  lid,  which  Dean 
Beck  caused  to  be  built  in  the  wall  of  the  mo- 
nument, where  it  could  now  be  seen.  In  St. 
Mary’s,  Redcliffe,  were  remains  of  three  coffins  ; 
one  of  them  had  a slightly  relieved  sculptured 
effigy  on  the  cover,  with  two  words  under  it, 
‘Joannes  Lamyngton,’  who  was  chaplain  in 
1398.  The  crypt  of  St.  Nicholas  church  was 
said  to  have  been  originally  a cemetery  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  subsequently  used  by  the 
fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a chapel : it 
contained  a stone  coffin,  discovered  in  1821, 
and  by  the  inscription  upon  it  the  remains 
were  discovered  to  be  those  of  one  Mabel 
! and  Richard  le  Draper,  who  were  placed 
there  in  1311.  In  it  was  a perfect  male 
skeleton,  and  at  its  feet  a female  skull,  the  body 
appearing  to  have  been  burnt  to  enclose  it 
within  the  coffin.  In  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  church 
was  a curious  slab  to  the  memory  of  Win,  Coke, 
who  was  cook  to  the  founder,  Wm.  Canynges, 
and  had  the  symbols  of  his  occupation,  namely, 
a knife  and  skimmer,  engraved  on  the  stone, 
with  an  old-letter  inscription  on  the  top.  In 
the  cathedral  were  eight  richly  ornamented  re- 
cesses formed  in  the  walls  of  the  chancel  and 
aisles  : they  constituted  part  of  the  original 
design;  having  been  constructed  when  the 
edifice  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Knovvle.  The 
three  recesses  in  the  chancel  contained  the 
monuments  of  Abbot  Knovvle,  the  reformer, 
who  was  said  to  have  refused  for  interment  the 
corpse  of  his  murdered  sovereign,  Edward  the 
Second ; of  Abbot  Newberry,  and  Abbot 
Newland,  alias  Nail-heart,  the  latter  of  whom 
beautified  the  building.  Near  the  pulpit  was 
an  altar- tomb,  containing  the  statue  of  a ske- 
leton, the  emblem  of  mortality,  lying  with  its 
head  on  a mitre,  and  a pastoral  staff  on  the 
right  side : it  was  to  the  memory  of  Paul 
Bush,  first  bishop  of  the  cathedral,  who, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Queen 
Mary,  by  marrying,  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
bishopric.  Then  there  was  the  effigy  of 
Thomas  Lord  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1243,  and 
another  to  the  memory  of  Maurice  Berkeley, 
the  second  lord  of  that  name,  who  died  in 
1281.  In  the  south  aisle,  under  an  arch  in 
the  thickness  of  the  south  wall,  which  was 
formerly  open  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
now  used  as  a vestry  room,  was  an  altar  tomb, 
which  contained  five  shields,  charged  with  coats 
of  arms  .of  the  Berkeleys,  Ferrers,  and  Quincys, 
and  thereby  attributed  to  the  second  'Thomas 
Lord  Berkeley,  whose  wives  were  of  the  families 
above  mentioned  : his  death  occurred  in  1321. 
There  were  also  several  other  monuments  in 
the  cathedral,  erected  at  a time  subsequent  to 
those  we  have  previously  alluded  to.  The 
chapel  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mark,  now  called 
the  Mayor’s  Chapel,  contained  some  very 
beautiful  sculptured  figures,  among  which 
were  two  effigies, supposed  to  representMaurice 
de  Gaunt  and  Robert  de  Gournay,  the  original 
founders  of  the  hospital.  There  was  also  a 
beautifully-carved  marble  recumbent  figure  of 
Miles  Salley,  Abbot  of  Einsbam,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  died  in  1516.  There 
was  another  altar  tomb,  with  the  effigies  of  Sir 
Thomas  de  Berkeley  (who  died  in  1361)  and 
his  wife.” 

Mr.  Clark  then  proceeded  to  describe 
some  of  the  monuments  in  St.  James’s  Church, 
where  was  interred,  in  114/,  its  founder, 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester;  St.  Stephens’s 
Church,  St.  Mary-le-Port,  and  St.  Peter’s ; 
after  which  he  produced  some  rubbings  of 
monumental  brasses.  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing a hope  that  a greater  interest  might 
be  taken  in  restoring  and  preserving  those 
beautiful  examples  of  early  art  which  they 
possessed,  and  that  some  method  might  be 
devised  for  superseding  the  style  of  memorials 
now  used  for  one  more  in  character  with  the 
edifice  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  thereby 
adorn  the  church  instead  of  disfiguring  it. 

At  the  joint  dinner  of  the  Canynges  Society 
and  the  Institute,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  pro- 
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posed  prosperity  to  that  society,  and  said,  with 
respect  to  St.  Mary’s,  Redcliffe, — "The  citizens 
of  Bristol  had  shown  a determination  to  restore 
to  its  pristine  beauty  that  magnificent  building 
in  which  they  had  that  day  met  for  public 
worship.  It  was  to  the  lasting  honour  of 
Bristol  that  men  engaged  daily  in  the  earnest 
pursuit  of  the  business  of  life  should  form 
themselves  into  a society  to  restore  that  edifice 
to  perfection,  and  he  would  say  that  it  was  a 
noble  and  an  English  undertaking.  They  had 
had  read  to  them  that  day  a paper,  which 
showed  them  how,  through  consecutive  gene- 
rations, the  citizens  of  this  ancient  city  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  beautifying  and 
perfecting  various  edifices.  Then  came  a long 
period  of  carelessness  and  negligence,  in  which, 
like  spendthrifts,  they  suffered  that  which  their 
’ ancestors  had  handed  down  to  them  to  waste 
under  their  hands.  Thank  God,  they  now 
lived  in  a better  time,  when  men  showed  they 
would  restore  the  wrecks  of  many  generations, 
and  thus  do  honour  to  God  and  to  His  church. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  even  taking  the 
very  low  ground  of  expediency,  that  more  was 
done  to  promote  the  great  object  of  church 
restoration  by  thoroughly  doing  a work  of  this 
kind,  by  proceeding  without  fear  of  cost  and 
completing  the  beautiful  work  of  the  original, 
than  by  any  less  perfect  means.  By  doing  so 
they  were  only  giving  God  his  due,  by  pro- 
ducing beauty  on  every  side,  even  in  the 
desert  island.  He  believed  it  was  more  to  the 
purpose  to  restore  thoroughly  such  an  edifice 
as  that  than  to  build  twenty  poor  and  miserable 
churches.” 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  said,  “ the 
works  at  Redcliffe  Church,  in  progress  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  Canynges’  Society,  viz., 
the  four  clerestory  windows  of  chancel,  have 
been  completed.  The  screen,  dividing  the 
lady  chapel  from  the  chancel,  has  likewise  been 
restored  ; thus  enabling  the  restoration  com- 
mittee to  remove  the  temporary  screen,  which 
removal  has  produced  an  effect  on  the  interior 
of  the  fabric  most  gratifying  and  encouraging. 
The  necessity  of  completing  the  east  window 
of  the  chancel  is  obvious  and  pressing,  and 
your  committee  have  much  gratification  in 
stating  that  the  funds  requisite  for  that  pur- 
pose have  been  provided  by  Sir  John  Eerie 
Haberfield,  Mayor  of  Bristol;  and  Robert 
Phippen,  Esq.” 

Mr.  Proctor,  the  originator  of  the  Society, 
was  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Harford,  justly 
dsvelt  on  the  pains  and  time  Mr.  Proctor  had 
devoted  to  the  work. 

The  munificent  “ Nil  Desperandum  ” was 
not  forgotten. 

Dr.  Whewell,  in  replying  for  the  Universi- 
ties, made  some  very  interesting  comments  on 
the  title  Pandoxator,  prefixed  to  a name  on  a 
slab  in  Redcliffe  Church,  and  usually  trans- 
lated “ brewer.”  The  doctor  showed  that  it 
meant  the  public  entertainer  of  a corporation 
or  body. 

Mr.  Miles’s  collections  at  Leigh  Court  were 
visited,  and  at  Blaise  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Harford,  we  saw  some  very 
fine  pictures,  in  a gallery  admirably  well  lighted 
from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  The  grounds 
here  are  perfectly  beautiful.* 


* The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  faithfully  re- 
ported by  the  Bristol  Mercury,  Bristol  Times,  Bristol 
Gazette,  Bristol  Mirror,  and  Felix  Farley,  though  the 
last  erroneously  attributes  Mr.  Godwin's  paper  on  “ St. 
Mary’s,  Redcliffe,”  to  Mr.  Britton.  The  reporters  complain 
bitterly  of  want  of  courtesy  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  institute.  Surely  gentlemen  who  have 
so  arduous  a duty  to  perform  as  the  reporters  of  the 
public  papers,  and  to  whom  so  much  is  owing,  are  entitled 
to  consideration. 


THE  PRESERVATION  AND  RESTORA- 
TION OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS.* 
Mr.  Freeman  commenced  by  saying  that 
in  one  principle  he  trusted  that  all  his  hearers 
were  heartily  agreed  : no  hand,  he  hoped, 
of  all  that  he  saw  around,  would  be  held  up 
against  the  general  position  that  the  remains 
of  antiquity  are  to  be  guarded  with  jealous 
care,  and  that  no  innovation,  no  tampering 
with  a single  stone  is  to  be  admitted,  unless 
manifestly  demanded  by  the  most  paramount 
necessity.  Somehow  or  other  mankind  had 
not  uncommonly  displayed  a greater  facility  in 
pulling  down  than  in  setting  up  : the  great 
father  and  founder  of  this  school  of  art 
destroyed  abbeys  that  he  might  establish 
bishoprics  ; and  we  need  go  no  further  than 
this  city  for  proof  that  he  found  the  former 
process  considerably  easier  than  the  latter. 
Yet  the  great  mediasval  architects,  whom 
we  now  feebly  imitated,  might  properly 
be  referred  under  that  head,  for  no  race  of 
men  were  more  regardless  of  the  works  of 
their  ancestors,  or  swept  away  with  a more 
ruthless  hand  the  glorious  productions  of  an 
early  day.  How  rarely  was  a church  of  any 
pretensions  met  with  which  remained  entirely 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  original 
architect ! Even  in  the  case  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  although  it  was  continued  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  in  a style  which  none  but  a 
technical  observer  of  minut;  detail  could  dis- 
tinguish from  the  original  design,  we  should 
almost  have  preferred  to  have  preserved  to  us 
the  older  structure,  rude  and  unornamented  as 
it  may,  by  comparison,  have  been,  instead  of 
the  divine  fabric  which  arose  from  its  ashes, 
and  which  the  princely  taste  and  bounty  of  a 
Henry  and  an  Edward  combined  to  rear. 
There  was  scarcely  any  space  of  time  in  the 
history  of  our  greater  churches  in  which  some 
change  or  other  had  not  been  going  on,  and 
our  ancestors  seemed  eagerly  to  have  grasped 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  comparatively  slight 
dilapidations  to  reconstruct  portions  to  much 
greater  extent  than  any  necessity  required.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  mediaeval  architects  stood  in 
an  entirely  different  position  from  that  in  which 
we  do  with  regard  to  the  erections  of  their 
predecessors.  In  their  time  the  forms  of 
Gothic  architecture  were  still  parts  of  a living 
whole  : the  religious  and  political  sentiments  of 
which  they  were  the  material  expression  were 
not  extinct : the  building  to  be  destroyed  did 
not  at  any  period  speak  of  an  entirely  past 
state  of  things.  The  total  revulsion  of  taste 
and  sentiment  which  was  the  result  of  the 
Reformation  had  not  yet  taken  place,  and,  the 
feeling  of  antiquity  with  which  we  are  im- 
pressed in  reference  to  mediaeval  structures 
having  no  existence  then,  they  altered  or  sought 
to  improve  in  the  same  spirit  as  we  should  deal 
with  works  of  the  last  age.  History  and 
archaeology,  too,  had  among  them  no  exist- 
ence: the  idea  of  literary  or  ariistic  property 
had  not  arisen  : the  prince  or  prelate  trans- 
ferred to  himself  the  praise  of  the  architect, 
whom  he  did  but  supply  with  his  material 
means  : the  architect  laboured  for  his  own  end, 
reckless  of  those  who  had  gone  before;  just  as 
the  balladist  and  the  chronicler  appropriated, 
without  scruple,  whatever  they  found  among 
the  stores  of  their  predecessors  calculated  to 
answer  their  own  immediate  purpose.  As  to 
how  far  the  destructive  propensities  of  medise- 
val  architects  might  be  subject  of  regret  or 
otherwise  at  the  present  day,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  we  have  lost,  through  them, 
much  that  might  have  conduced  to  a direct 
study  of  art,  we  have  gained,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  history  of  the  successive  changes 
which  individual  buildings  have  sustained, 
numerous  sources  of  enthralling  interest. 

Turning  now  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
subject,  all  present  probably  would  agree,  as 
an  abstract  proposition,  in  the  canon  laid 
down  by  a practical  restorer  of  the  day,—"  Pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible  : destroy  as  little  as 
possible  yet  when  general  principles  were 
sought  to  be  applied  to  particular  cases,  every 
shade  of  opinion  would  be  found  to  exist. 
When  the  reaction  of  opinion  in  favour  of 
mediaeval  architecture  arose,  and  the  state  of 
too  many  of  our  churches  led  to  efforts  for 
* Read  by  Mr.  Freeman  at  Bristol. 


their  restoration,  the  clergy  were  actuated  by 
the  highest  motives  in  seeking  to  put  the  edi- 
fices entrusted  to  their  care  in  a condition 
more  meet  for  sacred  purposes.  Still  the 
hasty  setting  about  such  good  works,  without 
sufficient  knowledge  and  discretion,  had  issued 
in  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  many 
valuable  monuments  cf  antiquity,  and  had 
brought  not  a few  churches  to  a state  from 
which  the  authors  of  their  so-called  restora- 
tion would  now — if  they  could— be  the  first 
to  rescue  them.  In  many  of  our  simple  village 
churches  the  charm  was  not  so  much  that  of  di- 
rect architectural  beauty  as  one  compounded  of 
the  sen'iment  of  antiquity  and  of  some  inex- 
pressible and  (as  it  were)  fortuitous  result  of 
picturesque  grouping.  Here  unadvised  resto- 
rations were  more  dangerous  than  anywhere 
else,  and  buildings  of  this  class  were  precisely 
the  places  where  that  strange  phantom  called 
restoration,  veiled  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of 
preservation,  had  had  the  most  undivided 
sway.  An  old  church,  whose  venerable  sim- 
plicity was  its  only  beauty,  was  to  be  tricked 
out  with  every  conceivable  prettiness  or  ugli- 
ness which  had  arisen  in  the  brain  of  the 
worthy  incumbent,  whether  consonant  or  not 
with  the  indications  of  the  fabric,  or  the 
plainest  rules  of  art  and  common  sense.  Then, 
too,  there  were  the  enormities  of  churchwardens’ 
Grecian  or  Gothic  ! and,  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit  of  pseudo-restoration,  guide-books 
were  sometimes  found  to  recommend  that  the 
process  should  be  applied  to  buildings  espe- 
cially inappropriate  for  its  reception,  viz., 
military  ruins.  The  result  was  a general  dis- 
trust in  many  quarters  against  restoration, 
while  by  some  it  was  absolutely  forbidden.  He 
would  divide  all  antiquarian  remains,  archi- 
tectural and  otherwise,  into  two  great  classes, 
one  of  which  he  believed  to  be  legitimate 
objects  of  restoration,  while  the  other  ought 
simply  to  be  preserved  from  further  injury. 
Some  monuments  of  antiquity  were  valuable 
merely  as  antiquities,  and  were  not  applied  at 
the  present  day  to  any  purposes  of  practical 
utility  : others  were  valuable  as  monuments, 
and  were  also  actually  applied  to  some  modern 
purpose.  The  one  class  were  objects  for  simple 
preservation,  those  in  the  other  should  be  faith- 
fully restored.  Into  the  class  of  objects  worth- 
less to  the  practical  man  he  would  cast  “ hat- 
chets of  the  stone  period,  battle-axes  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  rapiers  of  the  seven- 
teenth, Vatican  MSS.,  Abingdon  Missals,  and 
Editiones  Principes;  coins  of  Darius,  Justinian, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell ; the  Nimroud  sculptures, 
the  Elgin  marbles,  and  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael ; the  bell  of  St.  Patrick,  the  spurs  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  crosier  of  William  of 
Wykeham  : all  he  would  hurl  together  in  in- 
discriminate chaos,  and  finally  proceed  to 
crush  them  with  the  accumulated  weight  of 
Stonehenge,  Kit’s  Coty-house,  Chepstow 
Castle,  Tintern  Abbey,  and  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.”  All  these  things  were  very  interesting; 
some  of  them  very  beautiful : to  the  antiquary, 
the  historian,  the  artist,  each  respectively 
was  invaluable:  all  he  said  was,  that  to  a 
plain,  practical  man  they  were  all  of  no  man- 
ner of  use.  Whatever  value  and  interest  these 
various  kinds  of  objects  possessed,  irrespective 
of  the  purely  aesthetical  charm  of  many  of 
them,  was  derived  from  their  bdng  the  works 
of  past  ages  : the  least  modern  alteration  at 
once  destroyed  their  whole  worth.  Mr.  Free- 
man then  made  an  appeal  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving from  the  insidious  assaults  of  the 
restorer  the  castles  of  mediaeval  times. 
Strange,  indeed  (he  said),  is  the  conflict  of 
emotions  which  they  excite — admiration  and 
awe,  and  hatred  and  gratitude.  A thousand 
contradictory  visions  are  conjured  up  at  the 
very  thought : their  various  portions  may  in- 
deed call  up  pictures  of  very  different  periods 
in  wild  confusion  : we  may  mingle  up  the 
iron  warriors  of  the  Conquest  with  the  courtly 
chivalry  of  Cresyand  Poitiers,  but  one  general 
impression — that  of  the  loftiest  forms  of 
heroism  and  magnanimity  coupled  in  the  same 
class,  and  even  in  the  same  man,  with  deeds  of 
the  blackest  cruelty,  may  give  a fair  view  of 
the  whole  period  which  the  aged  guardian  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  feudal  ruins  felicitously 
designates  as  ‘castle  times.’  We  may  set  the 
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splendours  of  the  hall  against  the  horrors  of 
the  dungeon.  The  lordly  towers  of  Cardiff 
still  tell  us  of  the  weary  years  of  solitude  and 
blindness  dragged  on  by  him  whose  foot  was 
the  first  planted  upon  the  ransomed  battle- 
ments of  the  Holy  City.  Corfe  Castle  has  its 
‘ tower  of  hunger,’  though  no  Dante  has  arisen 
to  give  it  immortality ; but  poet  and  antiquary 
alike  have  told  us 

‘ What  shrieks  through  Berkeley’s  ramparts  ring;’ 

and  we  in  these  days  and  these  islands  can 
hardly  realise  the  times  when,  within  this  very 
city,  the  ‘ Pearl  of  Britanny  ’ lingered  on 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  doomed  by  the 
jealousy  of  those  whom  Nature  had  marked 
out  as  her  guardians.  ‘The  age  of  chivalry  is 
past :’  so,  we  may  trust,  is  that  of  bondage 
and  of  lawlessness — of  force  met  by  force  and 
fraud  by  fraud.  Yet  let  us  not  forget  that 
amid  the  storms  of  feudal  anarchy  the  tree  of 
English  freedom  took  firmer  root, — that,  save 
for  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  Norman 
despotism,  the  liberties  of  an  earlier  day  might 
have  withered  and  died  away  as  they  have  done 
in  other  lands  which  once  showed  as  fair  a ! 
promise.  Of  those  times  our  castles  are  the  | 
still  living  witnesses,  but  surely  every  trace  of  | 
a modern  hand  takes  away  from  their  venerable  ; 
majesty.  They  tell  wholly  of  the  past : it  is 
impossible  to  pass  beneath  their  frowning  gate- 
ways, to  look  down  upon  their  dens  of  torment, 
without  a feeling  of  gratitude  that  they  are 
ruined  and  desolate.  They  are  faithful  wit- 
nesses with  which  we  may  not  tamper,  fallen 
giants  with  whom  it  becomes  us  not  to  trifle. 
Every  feeling  is  best  gratified  by  the  sight  of 
a castle  wholly  deserted : guarded  and  fenced 
in,  it  may  be  scrupulously  preserved  from 
further  dilapidation  : whole  and  entire  is  its 
masonry,  but  with  every  thing  suggestive  of 
human  habitation  swept  away.  A castle  used 
as  a modern  dwelling-house  is  indeed  a sad 
•sight,  after  Kidwelly  and  Pembroke,  Chepstow 
and  Caerphilly. 

The  author  then  referred  to  an  instance 
of  restoration  at  Oyster-mouth-casile,  Gla- 
morganshire, as  one  where  the  illusion  of 
antiquity  was  destroyed,  while  distinct  tes- 
timony of  the  past  has  been  swept  away 
by  it.  Nor  could  he  advocate  the  restora- 
tion of  ruined  churches.  Mr.  Sharpe  had 
skilfully  and  successfully  restored,  on  paper, 
several  of  the  shattered  windows  of  Tintern 
Abbey  ; hut  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  any- 
thing of  the  sort  carried  out  in  practice,  even 
if  a few  fragments  of  the  original  work  were 
■to  be  brought  back  to  their  place  again.  Pri- 
maeval antiquities  ran  little  chance  of  suffering 
from  restoration,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  a 
large  rocking  stone  was  lately  displaced  in 
sheer  wantonness  by  some  workmen  employed 
on  the  South  Wales  railway.  Whether  the 
stone  was  naturally  or  artificially  placed,  its 
dislodgment  was  unpardonable;  but  the  ques- 
tion arose,  should  the  mischief  be  repaired  ? 
There  was  a difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject ; but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  charm 
and  mystery  attaching  to  the  stone  had  pe- 
rished with  its  dislodgment,  and  its  restora- 
tion would  be  a simple  unreality.  Let  us, 
then,  not  attempt  to  restore,  but  let  us  sedu- 
lously preserve  all  those  remains  of  the  past 
whose  value  is  purely  antiquarian  or  esthetic, 
and  which  do  not  directly  subserve  any  re- 
quirement of  modern  life ; and  let  us,  further, 
preserve  everything,  wherever  the  consideration 
was  of  any  consequence,  in  its  proper  place. 
This  latter  remark  had  reference  to  the  whole- 
sale carrying  off  of  statues,  obelisks,  and  other 
monuments  from  the  places  where  they  were 
originally  erected.  “ The  Elgin  marbles,”  said 
Mr.  Freeman,  “ by  being  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  British  school 
of  sculpture,  but  it  has  only  been  at  a cost 
which  every  lover  of  Greece  and  Grecian  art, 
every  one  whose  heart  leaps  up  at  the  very 
name  of  the  first  seat  of  literature  and  of  free- 
dom, must  for  ever  consider  as  immeasurably 
too  dear.  The  glorious  temple  they  adorned 
was  wantonly  mutilated  : the  statues  themselves 
can  no  longer  be  contemplated  as  the  genius 
of  Phidias  designed  : no  longer  forming  the 
adornment  of  a great  architectural  whole ; no  | 


longer  preserving  their  appropriate  distance 
from  the  eye,  they  have  sunk  into  mere  speci- 
mens of  antiques.  Let  it  be  that  they  have  been 
brought  into  a place  of  safety,  and  sheltered 
from  the  further  mutilations  which  they  might 
have  undergone  during  the  storm  of  revolution 
which  has  swept  over  their  native  land  : let  it 
be  that  the  cannon  of  the  infidel  might  have 
here  and  there  swept  away  a leg  or  an  arm 
which  had  survived  through  so  many  assaults 
of  time  and  the  barbarian  : yet  liberated  Greece 
might  have  looked  upon  the  proudest  monu- 
ment of  her  ancient  freedom,  shattered  and 
ruined,  indeed,  by  the  work  of  ages,  but  at 
least  spared  this  most  wanton  and  irre- 
mediable mutilation.  The  Temple  of  Athens 
is  no  more  : it  exists  no  longer  in  its 
integrity  : none  can  now  contemplate  that 
wonderful  blending  of  various  arts  in  one 
harmonious  whole  : the  architecture  and  the 
sculpture  are  disjoined,  and  the  whole  they 
united  to  form  has  thereby  perished  for 
ever.  And  the  regret  with  which  I regard 
the  removal  of  the  peerless  works  of  the 
Grecian  chisel  I would  extend,  in  an  infinitely 
smaller  degree,  to  the  uncouth  productions  of 
the  barbarians  of  the  East.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  place  the  honoured  name  of  Layard  in  the 
same  class  with  the  destroyer  of  the  Par- 
thenon : 

‘ Eratostratus  and  Elgin  ’ 

must  retain  that  bad  pre-eminence  in  which 
the  indignant  poet  has  so  happily  conjoined 
them;  still  I cannot  conceal  my  conviction 
that  a more  genuine  love  and  reverence  for 
antiquity  would  have  allowed  the  sculptures  of 
Nineveh,  at  whatever  risk,  to  repose  in  their 
native  land,  while  our  curiosity  in  this  distant 
island  had  been  gratified  by  drawings  and 
models  alone.  No  traveller  can  now  again 
behold  in  their  glory  the  palaces  of  the  As- 
syrian despot  any  more  than  the  fairest  shrine 
of  Hellenic  freedom  : none  can  again  contem- 
plate the  general  effect  of  an  architecture 
which  trusted  so  much  more  than  any  other 
to  the  effect  of  its  sculptured  decoration.  And 
even  the  practical  argument  cannot  apply  in 
this  case:  winged  bulls  and  eagle-headed  kings 
are  surely  mere  antiquities,  in  the  very  strictest 
sense.  It  cannot  be  that,  with  the  wonders  of 
Grecian  and  Teutonic  skill  before  us,  we  are 
to  derive  new  lessons  of  art  from  the  mis- 
created monsters  of  Oriental  phantasy.”* 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 
Our  readers  will  scarcely  be  surprised  at  the 
announcement  by  Lord  John  Russell,  of  the 
intention  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  not  to 
proceed  with  their  Bill  for  the  better  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis  this  session.  We  can- 
not say  that  we  regret  the  decision  ; for,  look- 
ing at  the  scheme  as  a whole,  it  lacked  that 
comprehensiveness  which  is  so  much  to  be 
desired  in  sanitary  measures,  and  was  by  far 
too  costly.  Its  promoters  were  not  sufficiently 
careful  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
consumers  ; that  is  to  say,  the  two  millions 
and  a half  of  human  creatures  dwelling  in 
London,  to  whom  good  water  is  denied,  and 
who  are  even  stinted  in  the  quantity  of  liquid 
filth  which  it  is  the  interest  of  these  corporate 
bodies  to  supply. 

With  the  character  and  general  features  of 
Government  measures,  our  readers  are  suffi- 
ciently well  acquainted  to  render  recapitulation 
of  them  unnecessary ; and  they  will  doubtless 
readily  concur  in  the  belief,  or  at  least  hope, 
that  its  postponement  will  lead  to  the  omission 
of  the  objectionable  clauses,  and  the  substitu- 
tion for  them  of  others  more  consonant  with 
the  feelings  of  the  population,  and  better 
adapted  to  their  wants. 

This  delay,  therefore,  will  permit  of  ample 
time  being  given  to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  schemes  and  suggestions  put  forth  by 
private  parties,  and  allow  of  any  useful  features 
they  present  being  engrafted  on  the  original 
measure.  Indeed,  we  see  no  just  or  valid 
reason  why  the  whole  should  not  be  entirely 
recast. 

The  great  obstacles  that  have  been  raised  by 
the  agents  of  water  companies,  forced  the 

* Many  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  paper  were 
warmly  combatted  by  somo  who  were  present. 


Government,  we  fear,  to  propose  what,  after 
all,  they  admit  to  be,  in  spite  of  its  great  ex- 
pense, an  inefficient  remedy  for  the  present 
supply,  to  this  city,  of  water  alike  defective  in 
quantity  and  quality.  But  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  metropolitan  representatives, 
and  of  those  independent  members — inde- 
pendent of  the  influence  of  parties  whose 
monopolies  were  threatened — who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  earnest  advocacy  of 
sanitary  reform,  has,  without  doubt,  done  good 
service.  It  has  shown  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  with  the  examples  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  even  provincial  towns  of  infe- 
rior pretensions  before  their  eyes,  are  not  dis- 
posed to  submit  longer  to  be  coerced  into 
payment  of  the  highest  price  for  the  worst 
supply  of  the  most  important  element  in  sup- 
porting life  and  promoting  health. 

If  any  change  is  to  be  made,  in  the  necessity 
of  which  all  parties  concur,  it  must  have  for  its 
chief  and  immediate  object  the  supplying,  in 
abundance,  water  of  the  purest  and  softest 
nature  to  the  w'hole  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
huge  conglomeration  of  dwellings  which  is 
termed  London — from  the  wealthy  denizen  of 
the  palaces  of  Belgravia  to  the  poor  and 
wretched  inmates  of  the  filthy  hovels  in  Agar 
Town  or  Spitalfields.  The  supply  must  be 
cheap,  always  ready,  and  plentiful,  not  only  for 
potable  and  domestic  purposes,  but  for  cleans- 
ing the  persons  and  dwellings  of  the  people, — 
aye,  and  the  streets  too. 

A Bill  which  purposes  to  effect  this  will 
have  the  hearty  support  of  all  classes,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  those  whom  it  might 
be  considered  invidious  to  name  ; and  when 
carried  out  would  conduce  more  than  any 
legislative  measures  that  have  preceded  it  to 
promote  the  health,  well-being,  and  morality, 
of  the  working-classes. 

During  the  time  that  will  elapse  before  a Bill 
of  this  nature  is  framed  and  introduced  into 
the  House  next  session,  we  trust  that  the 
source  and  mode  of  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis  will  undergo  re-investigation,  and 
that  it  may  be  conceived  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive manner. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  for  the  future 
the  source  must  be  constant  and  at  high  pres- 
sure. 

As  regards  the  source,  public  opinion  seems 
to  be  to  a great  extent  in  favour  of  the  Board 
of  Health  scheme,  for  collecting  rain-water 
issuing  from  the  Surrey  sands,  which  is  purer, 
softer,  consequently  productive  of  economy 
in  domestic  use,  and  capable  of  being  obtained 
more  constantly  and  abundantly  than  from  any 
of  the  other  water-bearing  strata  around 
London.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  favourable  ver- 
dict, we  think  due  provision  should  be  made 
against  contingencies,  and  that  rival  schemes 
should  be  fairly  tested. 

Provincial  towns  of  less  wealth,  means,  and 
importance  than  London  have  already  led  the 
way,  and  supplied  their  inhabitants  with  water 
of  a refreshing  and  pellucid  character,  scarcely 
to  be  comprehended  by  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  drink  a liquid  loaded  with  the 
sewage  of  a large  town,  and  stored  up  for  days 
fermenting  till  its  loathsomeness  is  increased 
tenfold  by  the  engenderment  of  things  of  im- 
pure natures  and  disgusting  forms.  Why  - 
should  we  hesitate  to  follow  their  examples, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  their  experience  to  sur- 
pass them?  The  poor  of  Whitehaven,  Bolton, 
Bury,  Stockport,  Paisley,  and  other  towns  are 
supplied  with  soft  water  derived  from  rainfall 
received  on  gathering  grounds  situate  at  a 
distance,  and  removed  from  the  influence  of 
soot  or  dirt ; or  from  springs  that  deliver  the 
rainfall,  received  onjremote  gathering  grounds, 
in  a pure  and  cool  state  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cities. 

The  same,  if  not  greater,  facilities  are  at  the 
command  of  Londoners.  Within  some  twenty- 
five  miles  of  our  city  are  the  Farnham  sands, 
which  every  twenty-four  hours  yield  51,375,000 
gallons  of  water,  “ of  primitive  purity,  perfect 
as  to  aeration,  of  grateful  temperature  (about 
fifty  degrees),  brilliant  in  colour,  and  soft 
almost  as  distilled  water.”  And  yet  we  drink 
the  sewage  waters  of  the  Thames,  in  some 
cases  unfiltered,  and  the  scarcely  less  impure 
waters  of  the  New  River  and  Lea ! 
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Not  only  do  we  desire  to  see  fountains  send 
forth  their  cool  and  limpid  streams  uninter- 
ruptedly ; but,  also,  at  short  intervals  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  our  streets  and  alleys, 
we  should  wish  to  see  erected  and  connected 
with  the  mains,  instead  of  the  present  fire- 
plugs,— stand-cocks,  which  might  be  cast  with 
an  ornamental  appearance.  These  stand-cocks, 
or  a certain  proportion  of  them,  should  be 
supplied  with  flexible  hoses,  the  extremities  of 
which  should  be  capable  of  being  fitted  with 
delivery-nozzles  and  spreaders,  according  as  it 
might  be  required  to  direct  streams  of  water 
upon  a burning  building,  or  to  water  or  wash 
the  streets.  If  these  arrangements  were 
adopted,  and  every  policeman  on  duty  provided 
with  a key  to  the  stand-cocks,  as  is  the  case  at 
Liverpool,  the  risk  of  destruction  of  property 
by  fire  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
rates  of  insurance  ought  to  decrease  propor- 
tionately. But,  supposing  the  insurance  com- 
panies refused  to  reduce  their  rates,  as  it  has 
been  publicly  stated  they  would,  nothing  could 
be  easier  than  for  the  inhabitants  to  establish 
an  office  for  that  purpose  on  the  mutual  prin- 
ciple. A large  shipowner,  we  have  heard,  finds 
it  more  profitable  to  risk  the  loss  of  one  vessel 
annually  than  to  insure  his  whole  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen. The  saving  in  insurance  rates  is 
not  the  only  economy  the  carrying  out  of  this 
system  would  effect.  The  watering  and 
cleansing  of  streets  constitute  a heavy  tax 
upon  the  parishes  at  present,  but  with  high 
service  and  stand -cocks  fitted  with  flexible 
hoses,  as  before  explained,  no  horses  and  carts 
need  be  employed,  while  even  fewer  hands 
would  be  required  for  watering  as  often  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary.  Indeed,  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  police  should  not  be  em- 
ployed in  this  duty.  The  cleansing  the  paved 
streets  would  also  be  rendered  less  laborious 
and  less  costly  than  at  present,  by  washing 
them  down  every  morning  instead  of  sweeping 
up  the  dirt  and  carting  it  away. 

Some  useful  information  upon  these  three 
heads — the  economy  in  insurance  rates,  water- 
ing, and  cleansing  streets — might  be  obtained 
from  Boston,  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  we  certainly  think  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  would  do  well  to  provide 
themselves  with  accurate  data  obtained  from 
this  source  before  they  proceed  further  in  the 
matter. 


ON  THE  FORM  AND  POWER  OF  CHAIN 
CABLE  LINKS  FOR  CRANES,  &c. 

The  form  inevitably  assumed  by  the  oval- 
shaped link  in  common  use  when  overstrained, 
might,  one  would  think,  have  not  only  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  adopting  that  form,  ab 
initio,  with  unstrained  fibres,  adapted,  a priori, 
in  cementive  integrity,  to  the  pull  a posteriori 
which  was  certain  otherwise  to  tend  at  least,  in 
every  instance,  to  force  it  into  the  assumption 
of  that  well-set  pulling  shape,  the  flat  sided  ; 
but  have  also,  long  ere  now,  made  oval  links, 
even  cross  studded  and  strengthened  (?)  ones, 
quite  obsolete.  All  the  more  so,  since  our 
bridge-building  engineers  have  almost  of  ne- 
cessity been  led  to  adopt  flat-sided  links,  albeit 
pretty  long  ones,  and  even  our  Admiralty  a 
sort  of  medium  between  these  and  the  right 
sort.  Considerations  such  as  these,  we  believe, 
led  .to  the  introduction  of  Price’s  improved 
method,  which  simply  consists  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  short  straight-sided  link  for  the 
oval.  This  link  is  constructed  in  such  a way 
that  every  fibre  of  the  metal  must  be  equally 
strained  in  equal  times.  It  is  considered  to 
be  not  only  much  stronger  than  the  oval  link 
chain,  but  lighter  and  more  desirable  in  every 
way;  besides  which,  it  can  neither  kink  nor 
foul.  Regarding  the  comparative  strength  of 
such  links,  Mr.  Turnbull  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : — 

When  Mr.  Thomas  Telford  proposed  the 
i erection  of  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  he 
; performed  numerous  experiments  on  the  ten- 
! sile  strength  of  malleable  iron,  by  which  he 
• ascertained  that  the  mean  force  required  to 
] produce  rupture  in  a bar  of  one  square  inch 
: sectional  area,  was  equivalent  to  a dead  weight 
( of  29^  tons,  or  66,080  lbs.  avoirdupois,  exerted 
i in  the  direction  of  the  fibres ; and  this  has 


been  adopted  conventionally  by  the  most  emi- 
nent engineers,  as  a standard  for  tensile  strain 
ever  since,  assuming  one-half  of  it,  or  14ftons, 
as  a measure  of  the  force  to  which  a bar  of 
iron  may  be  constantly  subjected  if  drawn  in 
the  direction  of  its  length. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  a cable  link  with 
straight  sides,  the  direction  of  the  strain 
may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  considered 
as  nearly  coincident  with  the  fibres  of  the 
metal ; and  admitting  this,  the  strain,  or  rather 
the  force  of  resistance,  will  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  fibres  in  the  trans- 
verse section. 

Thus,  if  the  sectional  area  be  equal  to  two 
square  inches,  the  constant  straining  force  to 
which  the  metal  may  be  exposed  is  29s  tons, 
or  59  tons  to  produce  fracture ; the  half  of 
this  being  what  was  found  to  rupture  a bar  of 
one  square  inch  of  section : therefore,  admit- 
ting the  strain  on  a link  of  the  cable  to  be 
similar  to  that  on  a straight  bar  where  every 
fibre  is  equally  strained,  a link  of  |-ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  will  show  a practical  resist- 
ing of 

i X £ X V X 0'7854=8'87  tons, 
the  weight  which  a bar  of  one-inch  area  of 
section  will  bear  with  safety,  the  metal  being 
of  a medium  quality  : this  in  round  numbers 
may  be  taken  at  nine  tons. 

With  regard  to  the  link  of  an  oval  form  with 
a stud  in  the  middle,  it  cannot  be  so  strong 
theoretically  as  the  one  without  it ; for  it  is 
manifest  that  the  stud,  besides  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  chain  very  considerably,  acts  as 
a transverse  lever  on  the  fibres  of  the  metal, 
which  being  compounded  with  the  tensile 
strain,  must  in  some  measure  operate  to  in- 
crease the  effect ; for  a strain  that  is  partly 
tensile  and  partly  transverse  must  be  more 
efficacious  in  producing  rupture  than  one  that 
is  purely  tensile. 

The  links  at  present  in  use  are  of  two  sorts  : 
in  one  case  they  are  short  and  curved  without 
a stud,  and  in  the  other  they  are  of  an  oval 
form,  with  a stud  in  the  middle,  with  a view  no 
doubt  of  preventing  the  link  from  collapsing. 
Cable  makers  give  a proof  weight  of  thirteen 
tons  for  a -£link  ; but  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  know  what  quality  of  iron  they  employ,  and 
also  by  what  rule  they  calculate  the  strength  of 
the  link  with  a stud ; for  we  maintain  that 
theoretically  a body  exposed  to  a compound 
strain  cannot  resist  it  so  effectually  as  it  can 
a simple. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

It  would  be  but  reasonable  to  require  those 
who  affirm  that  competitions  are  useful  and 
desirable,  to  enunciate  the  grounds  for  such 
an  opinion  in  a distinct  form;  but  neither  in 
public  nor  in  private  has  it  been  my  fortune  to 
meet  with  any  valid  reasons  in  favour  of  the 
system,  and  scarcely  with  any  attempt  to  state 
them.  But  by  their  practice  many  of  the 
profession  plainly  declare  that  it  is  a good 
custom,  though  some  think  the  manner  of 
working  it  may  be  improved.  I am  of  the 
number  of  those  who  hold  that  it  is  utterly 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  both  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public ; and  with  your  permis- 
sion I will  briefly  state  the  grounds  of  my 
opinion,  in  the  hope  that  some  gentleman  will 
explain  in  what  respect  I,  and  others,  err;  and 
how  it  is  that  competitions  do,  or  can  be  made 
to,  aid  in  the  advancement  of  architecture, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  profession  and  the 
public. 

First.  The  tribunal  to  whose  judgment 
the  designs  are  submitted,  is  quite  unfit  for 
performing  the  functions  it  has  assumed. 
Building  committees,  for  the  most  part,  are 
composed  of  persons  who  know  nothing  of 
building  operations  : should  it  chance  that 
there  is  one  amongst  them,  who  has  had  the 
least  experience,  he  is  a quasi  pope,  and 
launches  his  infallible  dictum  in  the  usual 
papal  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  other  mem- 
bers will  probably  consist  of  a cotton-broker, 
who  is  a first-rate  judge  of  Sea  Island,  or  East- 
India,  but  quite  ignorant  of  the  characteristic 
differences  between  the  Grecian  and  Gothic 
styles  : another  may  be  a lawyer,  well  versed 
in  precedent,  with  a great  distaste  for  every 


thing  unsupported  by  the  chapter  and  verse  of 
example  : the  medical  practitioner,  anatomist 
though  he  be,  urges  sanitary  improvements 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  stability  or  conve- 
nience ; whilst  the  manufacturer  thinks  that 
four  walls  of  bright-red  brick,  with  holes  for 
windows — “just  like  my  new  mill” — is  exactly 
the  thing  required. 

When  these  gentlemen  meet  together,  with 
6ome  six  or  eight  others  equally  qualified,  and 
agree  “ after  a division”  to  certain  condition#;, 
the  advertisements  are  issued;  and  on  the* 
appointed  day  the  designs  are  sent  in. 
In  the  course  of  a few  hours  (where  as 
many  weeks  would  be  too  brief  a season)  a 
selection  is  made : the  minority  find  their 
position  strengthened  by  one  or  two  of  the 
designs  submitted  : some  waverers,or  absentees 
from  previous  meetings,  are  won  over;  and  a 
selection  is  maae  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  this  same  committee! 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  reference  to  a 
professional  umpire,  and  the  public  exhibition 
of  the  designs,  will  provide  security  against 
such  frauds — to  designate  them  from  their 
effects,  and  not  from  the  intentions  of  either 
committee  or  competitor : yet,  in  a case  which 
came  under  my  own  knowledge,  the  designs 
were  exhibited,  and  the  committee  did  consult 
a surveyor,  of  high  provincial  repute,  before 
making  a selection  ; and  their  ultimate  award 
was  supported  by  his  opinions.  Having  sub- 
sequent misgivings  that  the  cost  of  execution 
would  greatly  exceed  the  proposed  outlay,  the 
working  drawings  and  specification  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  surveyor,  and  were  declared 
by  him  to  be  complete  and  satisfactory : the 
contracts  were  entered  into,  and  the  actual  cost 
exceeded  the  proposed  outlay  fully  65  percent., 
although  a very  important  part  of  the  stipulated 
accommodation  was  omitted.  In  this  case, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  part  of  the  excess  was 
occasioned  by  the  intermeddling  of  individual 
committee  men,  and  by  the  committee,  as  a 
body,  sanctioning  deviations  from  the  contract 
drawings  ; but  this  would  only  account  for  a 
small  portion  of  the  excess,  perhaps  for  12  or 
15  per  cent. 

I dissent  from  the  analogy  sometimes  drawn 
between  a competition  in  painting  or  sculpture, 
and  one  in  architecture : in  the  former,  th& 
water-colour  sketch,  or  the  clay  model,  is  almost 
a fac-simile  in  miniature  of  the  completed 
work : even  a cartoon  is  not  more  dissimilar 
than  an  engraving  : but,  to  the  uninitiated, 
architectural  drawings  do  not  convey  any 
accurate  notion  even  of  the  external  appear- 
ance, much  less  of  the  minutiee  of  internal 
arrangement,  which  ought  to  be  a subject  of 
great  consideration  in  a building  that  is  in- 
tended to  be  of  any  utility  : even  perspective 
drawings  are  very  imperfectly  understood  on 
’Change.  Besides,  it  continually  happens  that 
committees,  as  well  as  individuals,  materially 
alter  their  first  ideas,  upon  more  mature  con- 
sideration, and  after  the  inspection  of  different 
designs;  and  they  see  no  dishonesty  in  making 
their  selection  under  the  guidance  of  their 
increased  experience,  instead  of  giving  the 
premium,  small  though  it  be,  to  the  architect 
who  has  adhered  most  closely  to  the  instruc- 
tions originally  laid  down  by  themselves;  and 
then  making  an  arrangement  with  him  whose 
design  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  experi- 
ence they  have  gained. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I have  supposed 
the  committee  to  be  influenced  by  a desire  to 
act  an  honourable  part,  though  they  may 
manifest  that  wish  in  a strange  way ; but  in 
how  many  cases  are  the  selections  notoriously 
made  under  the  direction  of  private  interest  ? 
Architects  who  engage  habitually  in  the  com- 
petition business,  seem  to  have  a code  of 
morality  and  laws  of  honour  peculiar  to  them- 
selves : some  tell  me  that  where  they  have 
succeeded  it  has  been  through  mistaken  iden- 
tity, or  strong  interest : one  gentleman  in- 
formed me  that  he  never  engaged  in  a compe- 
tition without  first  securing  some  friendly 
interest  in  the  committee  ; and  others,  whilst 
they  assume  that  their  own  success  is  entirely 
the  result  of  individual  merit,  freely  allow  that 
other  cases  have  been  decided  through  inter- 
ested motives.  It  may  be  that  committees  are 
grievously  wronged;  that  successful  com 
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petitors  are  maligned  ; but  the  profession  has, 
and  can  have,  no  security  for  the  competency  or 
faithfulness  of  a self-appointed  and  irrespon- 
sible tribunal. 

Secondly,  apart  from  the  reasons  implied 
above,  I conceive  that  competitions  have  a 
very  degrading  influence  on  professional  men, 
as  they  are  generally  games  of  hazard  played 
with  cogged  dice  or  marked  cards  : where  no 
tricks  of  this  kind  are  adopted  they  are  simple 
lotteries.  History  has  recorded  many  in- 
stances of  the  marvellous  infatuation  induced 
by  gambling  of  every  kind  ; how  lotteries  or 
commercial  manias  influence  all  classes  and 
descriptions  of  men  to  engage  in  speculations 
of  the  wildest  kinds  for  the  chance  of  success, 
where  the  odds  are  greatly  against  the  deluded 
victims  of  eager  avarice.  In  a similar  way  do  I 
account  for  the  support  yielded  to  competitions 
by  so  many  of  the  profession  ; for  I have  never 
yet  met  with  a person  out  of  the  profession 
who  did  not  wonder  at  the  fatuous  folly  of 
architects  in  expending  so  much  money,  time, 
and  labour  on  such  precarious  probabilities. 
Yet  do  we  find  this  absurd  practice  of  compe- 
tition pervading  all  ranks  of  the  profession, 
from  the  hoary  gambler,  who  has  grown  grey 
in  the  career,  to  the  articled  pupil,  confident 
in  the  unexhausted  resources  of  his  virgin 
genius  ; for  I have  heard  of  the  master  and 
his  pupil  engaging  in  the  same  competition. 

“ But  surely,”  it  will  be  said,  “ the  practice 
of  design  thus  gained  is  useful,  to  the  younger 
architects  especially  ?”  Only,  I believe,  to  a 
very  limited  extent : no  doubt,  considerable 
facility  is  acquired  for  designing  exteriors,  and 
in  all  the  artifices  for  securing  false  or  exag- 
gerated effects  in  drawing ; but  the  detail  of 
ornament,  perfection  of  arrangement,  interior 
effects,  and  constructive  excellence, — these  are 
virtues  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  mere 
public  competitor : their  value  is  too  occult  to 
be  worthy  of  parade  in  a show  design  ; and, 
consequently,  in  his  occasional  successes,  the 
competitor  by  profession  frequently  commits 
most  egregious  blunders.  Even  Elmes,  with 
all  his  talent  and  refined  taste,  in  designing  a 
music  hall  (the  St.  George’s  Hall  in  Liver- 
pool) has  omitted  to  provide  a situation  for 
the  orchestra ; and  now,  wherever  it  is  placed, 
that  important  feature  must  necessarily  have 
an  intrusive  appearance,  and  injure  some  of  his 
most  studied  effects,  instead  of  being  a valuable 
accessory,  as  it  might  have  been  made.  Let  me 
ask,  was  there  ever  a building  erected  from  com- 
petition drawings  which  was  not  remarkable 
for  some  extraordinary  omission  in  the  accom- 
modation, or  for  some  serious  excess  in  the  i 
cost?  I believe  not,  and  think  that  such  a 
result  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
as  day-dreaming  and  reverie  weaken  the  intel- 
lect, and  incapacitate  it  for  grappling  the  prac- 
tical details  of  every-day  life,  so  the  practice  of  | 
merely  general  design  is  analogous  to  castle  ' 
building,  and  prevents  its  victims  from  doing 
justice  to  their  conceptions  whenever  the  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  carrying  them  into 
execution.  A much  more  masculine  and  vigo- 
rous character  of  mind  would  be  cultivated  if 
young  architects  would  be  content  to  continue 
subalterns  some  few  years  longer; — if  they 
would  extend  the  range  of  their  experience  by 
devoting  more  time  to  study,  and  less  in 
attempts  to  practise; — and  if  they  would 
familiarise  themselves  with  practical  details, 
common-place  though  they  appear,  by  acting 
as  clerks  of  works  on  various  buildings. 
Could  the  secret  history  of  the  profession  be 
displayed,  I fear  it  would  exhibit  a woful  list 
of  men  with  fair  abilities  wasting  their  ener- 
gies on  fruitless  competitions, — wrecking  their 
gay  convoy  of  rich  hopes  on  barren  disappoint- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  the  eagerness  with  which  architects 
rush  into  competitions  tends  to  deprive  the 
profession  of  respectful  consideration  from  the 
public.  If  the  usual  scale  of  professional  re- 
muneration is  excessive,  let  it  be  reduced; 
but  it  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable,  can  the 
public  be  expected  to  think  so,  when  so  many 
are  willing  to  work  for  the  mere  chance  of 
obtaining  a gratuity  much  less  than  the 
charge  each  would  be  entitled  to  claim  were 
he  specially  consulted  ? In  what  way  is  the 
support  of  architectural  competitions  to  be 


reconciled  with  the  sanity  of  the  professional  1 
mind?  This  question  I cannot  answer ; and 
so,  for  these  and  reasons  frequently  expressed 
by  others,  do  I abstain  from  a custom  which  I 
consider  is  “ more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,”  and  I shall  be  happy  to  form 
another  cipher  after  Mr.  Oliver’s  unit  in  his 
anti-competition  league. 

Joseph  Boulton. 


GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  ITS  “ HALF- 
MARROW,” INDIA-RUBBER. 

These  two  singular Proteuses, — brother  and 
sister,  shall  we  call  them,  of  one  species  ? — are  j 
ever  assuming  some  new  form  or  other  of 
utility  in  the  hands  of  those  capable  of  turn- 
ing their  wondrous  plastic  capabilities  to 
account.  One  interesting  recent  use  to  which 
gutta  percha  has  been  put  may  be  seen  in  the 
department  of  “machines  in  motion”  (an 
odd  place  for  it),  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition. Gutta  percha  stereotypes,  with  gutta 
percha  matrices,  may  there  be  seen,  as  well 
as  impressions  of  the  stereotypes,  printed 
on  paper  in  the  usual  printers’  ink.  The 
whole  process,  we  should  think,  might  be  gone 
through  in  a few  minutes,  by  help  of  some 
artificial  cooling  agency,  or  within  an  hour 
even  without  it.  The  matrix  is  just  taken 
by  pressure  from  the  block  of  types  while  the 
sheet  of  gutta  percha  is  hot  and  soft,  and  a 
sharp  and  fine  impression  it  is  quite  capable  of . 
taking.  When  cold  and  hard,  this  stereotyping 
plate  of  gutta  percha  is  ready  to  have  a like  , 
impression,  or  reverse  of  itself,  taken  also,  by  j 
pressure  of  a second  soft  and  moist  sheet  of 
gutta  percha  on  it  ; and  this,  when  cold  and 
bard,  is  ready  at  once  for  the  press  plate  or  j 
cylinder.  The  specimens  of  printing  from , 
letters  and  engravings  thus  formed  are  as 
sharp  as  if  taken  in  metal,  and  the  flexible 
nature  of  the  substance  admits  of  its  being 
curved  round  a cylinder,  to  adapt  the  surface 
more  completely  to  the  action  of  the  cylinder 
printing  machine.  The  gutta  percha  type  is 
even  stated  to  be  very  durable,  and  to  possess 
the  advantage  of  printing  the  impressions  on  j 
dry  and  even  on  glazed  paper.  This  novel  j 
application  of  gutta  percha,  if  it  realise  the  j 
expectations  of  the  inventor,  promises  to  be  j 
an  important  addition  to  typographic  art. 

A recent  experiment  at  the  Regent’s  Canal 
shows  that  gutta  percha  may  be  made  useful , 
in  submarine  blasting,  or  other  explosive  ope- 
ration, even  at  a “ 40  mile  range,” — a pretty  I 
“ long  range  ” truly.  A coil  of  wire,  40  miles 
in  length,  and  completely  coated  with  gutta 
I percha,  was  laid  under  the  water  in  the  canal,  ( 
; at  the  rear  of  the  works  of  the  Gutta  Percha 
j Company  in  City-road.  One  end  of  this  great . 
length  of  wire  being  attached  to  a galvanic 
| battery,  the  other  was  led  into  a gutta  percha 
| vessel  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  sunk  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  The  instant 
the  circuit  was  closed,  the  powder  exploded, 
and  the  electric  influence  traversed  the  40  miles 
without  any  perceptible  lapse  of  time.  "This  j 
experiment,  it  is  said,  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  Lieut.  Ward,  R.A.,  who  attended 
by  order  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  the  Inspector 
General  of  Fortifications. 

The  probable  utility  of  gutta  percha  in  war- 
fare is  curiously  enhanced  by  the  fact,  by  the 
way,  that  some  of  the  continental  military  (the 
French,  if  we  recollect  right)  are  actually  said 
to  have  got  ball-proof  gutta  percha  breastlets— 
waistcoats— or  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
from  which  balls  drop  off  like  mere  hail- 
stones ! so  that  ultimately  the  honest  cobbler’s 
idea  that  for  the  defence  of  town  walls  against 
cannon  balls,  “ there  was  nothing  like  lining 
them  with  leather,”  may  at  least  be  realised 
some  day  in  gutta  percha. 

In  mining,  too,  as  well  as  in  warfare, its  use  is 
daily  increasing,  as  the  experiment  just  noticed 
may  itself  show.  Buckets  for  descent  and 
ascent  in  mines  are  also  made  of  gutta  percha, 
and  we  observe  that  a gutta  percha  tube  has 
lately  been  placed  in  a colliery  in  Wales,  having 
a shaft  400  feet  deep,  whereby  a whisper,  either  1 
from  the  bottom  or  top,  is  said  to  be  instantly  I 
heard  : a whistle  calls  attention,  and  then  fol- 
lows the  message.  A great  source  of  mischief 
may  be  thus  abolished  by  a safe  and  expeditious 
mode  of  communication. 


There  is  one  a&use  of  gutta  percha  which 
we  must  not  omit  to  notice,  namely,  the  use  of 
gutta-percha  clubs  by  a set  of  ferocious  scoun- 
drels.at  Sheffield,  who  called  themselves,  with 
Satanic  humour  and  devilry,  the  “ Gutta- 
Percha  Club.”  Some  of  the  members  of  this 
reputable  club  were  introduced  to  the  police 
magistrates  on  certain  occasions  in  connection 
with  the  irregular  transfer  of  property ; but  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  be  still  at  Sheffield, 
or  whether  they  did  not  much  more  probably  go 
in  due  time  to  Van  Daemon's  Land  to  witness 
the  eclipse — of  their  “ gutta-percha  club.” 

We  have  enumerated  but  a few  of  the  uses, 
not  already  noted  in  our  columns,  to  which 
gutta  percha  has  been  more  or  less  recently 
put ; and  although  the  varied  uses  of  this 
substance  itself  are  limited  by  its  limited  quan- 
tity, we  do  not  despair  of  the  production  of 
something  like  it  from  substances  more  abun- 
dant in  quantity.  Indeed,  what  we  some  time 
since  noted  as  to  an  alleged  discovery  in  Ame- 
rica, of  a method  of  dissolving  and  remoulding 
leather  itself,  supports  us  in  this  idea  ; and  so 
does  another  fact  that  we  now  recollect  of, 
namely  that  chemists  have  found  bitumen 
under  certain  circumstances  to  yield  a sub- 
stance very  like  caoutchouc.  A word  this  to 
the  wise  of  a wide-awake  generation  : and  now, 
we  will  not  be  surprised,  in  consequence  of  it, 
soon  to  be  able  to  announce  the  artificial  and 
abundant  production  of  a cheap  and  good 
substitute  for  either  gutta  percha  or  india- 
rubber,  or  both.* 

Manifold  as  are  the  uses  of  India-rubber 
too,  as  well  as  of  gutta  percha,  we  rather  think 
that  gutta  percha  has,  of  late,  been  taking  the 
lead  ; but  no  harlequin  and  pantaloon  ever 
followed  in  the  wake  of  each  other  more  dili- 
gently in  magical  transformations  than  do  these 
two  no  les3  supple  associates  in  transformations 
of  a more  useful  and  not  less  astonishingly 
varied  and  protean  order.  The  last  new  trans- 
mogrifications of  India-rubber  we  happen  to 
have  heard  of  besides  the  bat-wings  for  human 
use  to  be  elsewhere  noted  in  our  columns,  are 
those  quoted  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Westminster  Review .- — 

“ India-rubber  and  gutta  percha  seem  des- 
tined to  make  a revolution  in  the  world. 
Strange,  how  little  the  savages  have  done  with 
them.  For  the  elastic  bow  of  yew  an  elastic 
string  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  is  now  sub- 
stituted, and  drives  an  arrow  with  equal  force 
and  precision.  A man  may  now  carry  his  bow 
in  his  fob.  . . . And  thus  [by  the  vul- 

canizing process]  a stretched-out  compressed 
pipe  of  India-rubber  will  yield  a bowstring  of 
any  power  that  may  be  required.  Another 
inventor  has  made  a compound  application  of 
this  principle.  The  rebound  of  the  elastic 
cord  is  made  to  compress  air  in  a tube  by 
sudden  action,  and  the  air  throws  a bullet  with 
considerable  force.  There  is  another  advan- 
tage attending  this  arrangement : a man  can 
pull  with  a force  of  about  60lhs.  weight.  If 
each  elastic  cord  be  equal  to  60lbs.,  and  he 
attaches  twenty  strings  and  puts  them  on  ten- 
sion at  twenty  efforts,  he  will  have  a force  of 
l,200lbs.  to  discharge  at  one  effort.  This 
principle  is  now  applied  to  harpoon  guns  with 
advantage,  whales  being  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  noise,  as  when  powder  is  used.” 

So  that  India-rubber  is  not  behind  hand  in 
offensive  weapons  for  warfare,  if  gutta  percha, 
in  breastlets,  or  in  lining  fortification-walls,  be 
a-head  in  those  for  defence. 


Busts  of  Rigny  and  Codrington. — A 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Paris,  it  is  said,  has  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Greek  Government  for 
marble  busts  of  Admirals  de  Rigny  and  Cod- 
rington. 

* Nature,  says  the  Athenasum,  in  a hopeful  spirit  like  our 
own,  as  to  “ things  to  be  found  out,”  is  not  exhausted. 
Within  her  fertile  Dosom  there  may  be  thousands  of  sub- 
stances yet  unknown  as  precious  as  the  only  recently  found 
gutta  percha.  To  doubt  this,  would  be  to  repudiate  the 
most  logical  inference  afforded  by  the  whole  history  of  the 
earth.  Corn  and  grape  excepted,  nearly  all  our  staples  in 
vegetable  food  are  of  comparatively  modern  discovery. 
Society  had  a long  existence  without  tea,  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  sugar,  and  potatoes.  Who  shall  say  there  is  not  a 
more  nutritious  plant  than  the  sugar-cane,  a Gner  root 
than  the  potato,  a more  useful  tree  than  the  cotton  ? 
Buried  wealth  lies  everywhere  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  needs  but  the  truo  divining  rod  of  organised  action 
for  its  discovery. 
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RESTORATIONS  AT  STOW  CHURCH, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire architectural  societies  held  on  the  17th 
ult.  at  Ripon,  the  Rev.  George  Atkinson  read  a 
paper  (amongst  various  others)  “ On  the 
Restorations  in  Progress  at  Stow  Church,”  of 
which  he  is  the  incumbent. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Stow,  in  Lind- 
sey, a village  situated  about  ten  miles  north- 
west from  Lincoln,  though  of  considerable 
local  fame,  has  not,  until  within  a very  few 
years  past,  been  much  known  to  persons  at  a 
distance.  Besides  the  extreme  singularity  of 
its  structure  and  general  appearance,  which 
could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  from  all 
passers  by,  the  uniform  tradition  prevailing 
all  the  country  round,  from  time  immemorial, 
that  " Stow  Church  is  the  mother  of  Lincoln 
Minster,”  where  the  bishop  had  his  seat  before 
it  was  removed  to  Lincoln,  invested  the  site  of 
the  structure  itself  with  considerable  interest, 
and  the  revival,  which  has  so  happily  taken 
place,  of  knowledge  and  taste  in  regard  espe- 
cially to  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  anti- 
quities, promoted  and  directed  as  it  has  been 
by  institutions  like  the  Architectural  Societies 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  has  latterly 
added  much  to  the  interest  which  had  been 
felt  in  this  remarkable  monument  of  ancient 
piety.  Stow  church  is  of  the  cross  form,  with- 
out aisles,  and  having  a central  tower.  Its 
interior  dimensions  are,  in  round  numbers, 
150  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west ; of  tran- 
sept, from  north  to  south,  82  feet;  breadth  of 
nave,  2 7 feet;  of  chancel,  24  feet;  of  transept, 
23  feet;  height  of  sidewalls,  about  33  feet. 
On  a first  glance  a practised  eye  would  he 
led  to  pronounce  it  wholly  a Norman  church, 
with  some  insertions  of  pointed  windows,  and 
the  substitution  of  a perpendicular  tower  for 
the  original  one.  Its  eastern  and  western  por- 
tions would,  on  closer  examination,  con- 
firm the  impression,  exhibiting,  as  they  are 
found  to  do,  the  usual  features  of  th  .t 
style.  After  referring  to  the  general  character 
and  aspect  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  Mr. 
Atkinson  drew  attention  to  the  transept  of  the 
Church,  which  was  found  to  differ  very  re- 
markably in  its  constructive  features,  as  it  did 
in  other  respects,  from  the  other  two  portions. 
He  described  the  structural  differences  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  transept  of  this 
church  exhibits  an  earlier  and  a later  Saxon. 
During  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  at  Lincoln,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  a 
visit  was  made  to  the  church  by  a large  party 
of  its  members.  Most  of  those  who  had  not 
seen  it  before,  came  with  a strong  presentiment 
that  they  would  find  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  early  Norman,  but  they  were  satisfied, 
after  careful  examination,  that  the  transept 
had  formed  a portion  of  a Saxon  church,  and  that 
' of  a much  larger  class  than  any  other  of  which 
the  remains  now  exist.  This  visit  proved  the 
happy  occasion  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the 
wish  which  had  long  been  felt  in  many  quar- 
i ters  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  com- 
i mence  the  restoration  of  this  venerable  struc- 
i ture.  Earl  Brownlow,  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
I the  county,  president  that  year  of  the 
. Archeological  Institute,  in  conjunction  with 
i the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  other  eminent 
] persons,  set  on  foot  a subscription,  the  pro- 
i ceeds  of  which,  together  with  the  contributions 
i of  the  tithe-owners,  are  now  being  expended 
i on  the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  and  it  is  to 
1 be  hoped  that  the  means  will  eventually  be 
I found  for  putting  the  whole  fabric  into  a sound 
f State.  Mr.  Atkinson  showed  that  the  his- 
lt  torical  notices  of  Stow  church  which  have 
1 been  handed  down  strongly  confirm  the  above 
( conclusions,  grounded  on  structural  evidences 
< only.  He  connected  the  church  with  the 
1 bishoprick  of  Lindsey,  or  Sidnacester,  and 
{ glanced  at  the  history  of  that  see,  which  was 
I founded  in  the  year  '678.  Of  the  time  or 
t the  cause  of  its  extinction,  there  was  no 
( express  record.  William  of  Malmesbury, 

' who  wrote  about  the  m’ddle  of  the  twelfth 
c century,  confesses  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
i ascertain  by  what  means  it  perished.  How- 
£ ever,  it  appeared  that  the  see  of  Sidnacester 
v was  united  to  that  of  Dorchester,  Oxon,  in 
5 949,  after  it  had  been  vacant  eighty  years. 


This  date  might,  in  conjunction  with  the 
marks  of  fire  found  on  the  only  remaining 
portion  of  the  original  cathedral,  lead  to  a 
probable  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  the  long 
vacancy,  viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
church  by  the  Danes.  He  observed  that  the 
peculiar  interest  attaching  to  the  transept  of 
Stow  church,  arose  from  its  being  the  only 
example  now  remaining  of  what  a Saxon 
church  of  the  largest  class  was  ; and  certainly 
it  was  calculated  to  give  a much  more  exalted 
idea  of  the  handywork  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers than  they  had  commonly  had  credit 
for.  What  the  original  nave  was  in  length  or 
general  structure,  there  were  no  means  of 
determining ; but  from  the  traces  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  side  walls,  where  they  joined  the 
transepts,  it  must  have  been  twice  the  width  of 
the  present  Norman  nave,  or  more  than  fifty 
feet,  and  consequently  must  have  had  arcades 
and  side  walls.  He  next  adverted  to  the 
chancel,  the  part  at  present  undergoing  restora- 
tion, and  which,  therefore,  formed  more  pro- 
perly the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  The 
whole  of  the  original  work  above  ground  has 
been  destroyed,  but  in  the  preparations  for  a 
repair  of  the  foundations  of  the  present 
Norman  chancel  some  discoveries  were  made 
in  respect  to  the  ground  plan  of  the  original 
choir.  These  Mr.  Atkinson  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  also  the  use  which  had  been  made 
of  them  in  determining  upon  the  plan  of  re- 
storation. The  grand  feature  of  this  work  was 
the  restoration  of  the  original  stone  vaulting, 
which  was  now  far  advanced.  The  prospect 
of  seeing  the  vaulting  restored  at  all  was  no 
little  thing,  but  to  see  again  the  very  same 
design  in  all  respects,  when  neither  memory 
nor  tradition  of  what  it  had  been,  or  in- 
deed whether  it  had  been,  survived,  appeared 
quite  beyond  all  hope,  and  yet  this  was  actually 
to  be  seen  in  the  restoration.  The  only  par- 
ticular in  which  they  were  left  to  conjecture 
was  as  to  what  had  been  the  arrangement  of 
the  several  patterns  as  to  order  of  place  in  the 
groining.  Here  they  could  have  no  guide, 
but  the  principle  on  which  they  had  been 
arranged,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
architect,  was  such  as  would,  Mr.  Atkinson 
thought,  commend  itself  to  all  as  probably  the 
original  one,  viz.,  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  order  of  their  richness,  the  richest  being 
nearest  the  east  end.  There  is  one  thing,  said 
the  rev.  gentleman  in  conclusion,  which  this 
very  ancient  structure  has  often  brought  to 
my  mind  most  strongly,  and  it  will  not.,  I 
trust,  appear  to  you  otherwise  than  as  it  does 
to  me,  well  calculated  to  confirm  us  in  our 
attachment  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land,— I mean  the  testimony  which  it  affords 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  ritual  of  our  church  in 
those  early  times,  compared  with  what  it  had 
gradually  become  for  some  ages  before  the 
Reformation.  We  can  admire  the  beauty  of 
many  of  those  features  which  were  subse- 
quently introduced  into  our  churches,  but  if 
any  object  to  us,  as  a defect,  that  our  present 
ritual  does  not  require,  scarcely  admits  of,  the 
use  of  these  things,  we  have  in  the  structure 
to  which  I have  invited  your  attention  a ready 
and  surely  an  efficient  answer  that  they  were 
equally  unknown  to  our  Saxon,  and  even  to  our 
early  Norman  predecessors  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Some  of  these  developments, as  I may 
be  permitted  to  call  them,  appear  never  to  have 
found  admission  here  at  all:  of  the  absence  of  the 
rest  originally,  as  well  as  of  the  after  introduc- 
tion of  some  of  them,  several  parts  of  the  fabric 
bear  witness.  For  instance,  in  the  jambs  of 
the  side  windows,  north  and  south,  of  the  altar 
space,  there  was  a fracture  and  displacement 
of  the  mouldings  exactly  in  the  same  place  in 
each,  occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  insertion  of 
a cross  beam  to  support  one  of  the  lofty  wood 
canopies  which  are  often  reared  over  the  altar 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  Saxon  piers 
of  the  eastern  tower  arch  are  to  be  seen  cut 
and  channelled  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  the 
beams  of  a rood  loft,  and  a winding  staircase 
actually  mined  out  through  the  north-east  pier 
to  afford  access  to  it.  A small  recess  within 
the  church,  near  the  north  door  of  the  nave, 
probably  contained  a holy  water  stoup,  but  its 
pointed  arch  marks  its  late  origin ; so  likewise 
does  the  arch  of  a niche  outside  the  western 


doorway,  in  which  was  probably  placed  a figure 
of  the  Virgin,  in  whose  name  the  church  is 
dedicated.  Other  comparative  novelties  might 
be  enumerated,  but  let  these  suffice  to  show 
that  English  churchmen,  while  they  feel  it  one 
of  their  highest  duties,  one  of  their  happiest 
privileges,  to  aid  in  preserving,  and  restoring 
where  needful,  the  sacred  and  venerable  struc- 
tures which  our  forefathers  in  the  faith  erected, 
have  yet  cause,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  admira- 
tion of  their  wonderful  beauty,  to  love  and  be 
satisfied  with  their  own  pure  and  simple  worship 
as  it  has  been  reformed,  in  which,  if  they  are 
less  like  to  the  later,  they  are  all  the  more  like 
to  the  earlier  Church  of  England,  as  to  the  pure 
and  primitive  state  of  the  Church  universal 
itself. 


CALCULATING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Babbage  had  belter  look  to  his 
laurels.  We  lately  remark-d  that  were  his 
calculating  machines  in  the  International  Ex- 
hibition the  public  intciest  in  them  might  be 
re-excited,  and  the  means  afforded  him  of 
completing  them.  Their  place,  we  may  almost 
say,  has  been  occupied  by  another  calculating 
machine,  which,  it  appears,  is  completed,  and, 
according  to  the  Duily  News,  was  examined 
the  other  day  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  some  City  friends.  It  is  in  the 
Russian  Court,  and  is  the  invention  of  a Polish 
Jew  named  Staffel,  a native  of  Warsaw.  It 
works  sums  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division  with  a rapidity  and  pre- 
cision, it  is  said,  that  is  quite  astonishing.  It 
also  performs  the  operation  of  extracting  the 
square  root  and  the  most  complicated  sums  in 
fractions.  The  machine,  which  the  inventor 
calls  “ aritlnnetica  instrumentalis,”  is  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  toilet,  being  about 
18  inches  by  9,  and  about  4 inches  high.  The 
external  mechanism  represents  three  rows  of 
ciphers.  The  first  and  upper  row,  containing 
thirteen  figures,  is  immoveable;  the  second  and 
third,  containing  seven  figures  each,  moveable. 
The  words  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  are  engraved  on  a semi- 
circular ring  to  the  right,  and  underneath  is  a 
hand  which  must  be  pointed  to  whichever 
operation  is  to  be  performed.  The  figures 
being  properly  arranged,  a simple  turn  of  a 
handle  is  then  given,  and  the  operation  is  per- 
formed at  once  as  if  by  magic.  The  most 
singular  power  of  the  instrument  is  that  if  a 
question  be  wrongly  stated,  as,  for  instance,  a 
greater  number  being  placed  for  subtraction 
from  a lesser,  it  detects  the  erior,  and  the 
ringing  of  a small  bell  announces  the  dis- 
covery. The  inventor  has  exhibited  its  powers 
to  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  several  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  the  experiments  of 
Friday  are  said  to  have  seemed  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  the  very  competent  judges  who  had 
assembled  to  witness  them.  The  inventor 
also  exhibited  a curious  machine  for  ascertain- 
ing by  weighing  the  fineness  of  gold  or  silver. 
This  also  was  much  admired,  but  it  is  to  be 
submitted  to  further  and  more  severe  test. 
Both  machines  are,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
curious,  and  have  been  rewarded  with  a silver 
medal  by  the  Russian  Government. 


The  Dwellings  of  the  Thibetan 
Capital.— The  houses  of  Lassa  are  generally 
large,  of  many  stories,  and  terminated  with  a 
terrace,  slightly  inclined,  to  facilitate  the  drain- 
ing off' of  rain  water.  They  are  covered  with 
whitewash,  with  the  exception  of  some  borders, 
and  the  frameworks  of  the  doors  arid  windows, 
which  are  painted  red  or  yellow.  The  reformed 
Buddhists  are  particularly  fond  of  these  two 
colours  : they  are,  so  to  speak,  sacred  in  their 
eyes,  and  they  call  them  Lama  colours.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lassa,  having  the  custom  of 
painting  their  houses  every  year,  they  arc 
usually  very  clean,  and  always  look  as  if  newly 
built  ; but  the  insides  are  far  from  being  in 
harmony  with  the  fair  appearance  of  the  outside. 
The  apartments  are  dirty,  smoky,  strong-smell- 
ing, and  encumbered  with  furniture  and  utensils, 
thrown  here  and  there  in  disgusting  disorder. 
The  Thibetan  habitations  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  great  whited  sepulchres.  Hue  s 
Travels  in  Tart  ary,  Thibet,  and,  China. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

East  Kent  Workhouse. — The  guardians  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
tractors have  built  the  new  workhouse,  Mr. 
Fowler  having  been  asked  to  report  on  the 
subject  has  done  so,  and  after  pointing  out 
various  incidental  defects  as  to  pointing,  &c., 
and  some  others,  he  says, — “ I think  it  right 
to  observe  that  there  were  no  proper  working- 
drawings  to  show  the  various  details  of  the 
construction,  so  as  to  insure  a correct  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  The  only  drawings  were 
those  upon  which  the  contract  was  founded, 
and  they  are  at  the  small  scale  of  Jinch  to  10 
feet : also  very  few  dimensions  are  figured 
upon  them.  The  specification  is  very  copious, 
but  not  clear  or  exact  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars. It  further  appears  that  no  clerk  of 
the  works  was  employed  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  as  contemplated  and 
provided  for  in  the  conditions  annexed  to  the 
specification.  Under  all  these  circumstances 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  many  of  the 
defects  are  owing  to  a want  of  superintendence, 
rather  than  any  intention  of  the  builders  to 
save  expense  in  materials  or  labour.  That 
although  the  contractors  are  not  thereby  exo- 
nerated from  the  due.  fulfilment  of  their  con- 
tract, yet  it  may  be  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  guardians,  that  so  far  as  they  have 
failed  to  make  use  of  the  proper  and  cus- 
tomary means  to  protect  their  own  interests, 
they  have  not  so  good  a ground  for  penal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  builders,  should  such  be 
contemplated.”  The  reporter  also  says, — “With 
respect  to  the  instructions  of  the  board  on  the 
10th  of  June  that  I should  report  upon  the 
comparative  values  of  the  works  as  they  are, 
and  as  they  ought  to  have  been  executed,  I beg 
to  say,  that  if  the  builders  be  allowed  (as  I 
have  suggested)  to  reinstate  all  such  defects  as 
can  be  made  good,  there  will  be  very  little 
matter  to  which  such  valuation  can  apply 
excepting  the  brickwork ; and  I do  not  see 
how  the  extent  of  the  defects  in  the  internal 
construction  of  the  walls,  &c.,  can  be  ascer- 
tained and  estimated,  unless  by  cutting  into 
every  part,  more  or  less,  to  disclose  the  actual 
state  and  condition ; a process  which  would 
be  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  probably 
much  beyond  the  amount  at  issue.  That  after 
all  it  would  only  be  an  cx-parte  proceeding, 
and  not  binding  or  conclusive ; therefore  I 
would  recommend  as  the  preferable  course, 
that  if  there  be  any  dispute  on  this  point,  it 
should  be  at  once  referred  to  arbitration.” 

Dover. — The  local  Gaslight  and  Coke  Com- 
pany have  given  notice  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  more  general  use  of  gas  in 
private  houses,  shops,  &c.,  they  have  reduced 
their  price  to  all  who  burn  by  meter,  so  that, 
deducting  ten  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment, 
the  net  price  will  be  6s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
j A correspondent  of  the  Dover  Chronicle  throws 
great  discredit  on  the  meters  in  use. 

Ventnor. — Since  the  erection  of  the  espla- 
nade, which  is  1,000  feet  in  length,  the  realiza- 
tion of  a pier  and  harbour  at  Ventnor  has 
become  a popular  subject,  and  there  are  pro- 
jects on  the  tapis  for  either  a floating  break- 
water or  fixed  works. 

Newport. — A new  gas  company  have  com- 
| menced  preparations  in  the  Marsh  for  the 
! erection  of  their  manufactory,  the  plans  of 
i which  have  been  open  for  public  inspection. 
We  understand,  says  a Hampshire  contem- 
porary, that  Mr.  T.  W.  Stratton,  architect,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  surveyor,  and 
that  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  are  the  suc- 
cessful contractors  for  the  iron  work.  The 
whole  of  the  works  are  to  be  finished  and  in 
operation  by  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  and  the 
public  lamps  lighted  and  tested,  the  contractor 
having  engaged  to  furnish  a pure  and  efficient 
supplv,  the  quantity  and  quality  to  be  un- 
exceptionable, and  its  brilliancy  to  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  leader  of  a newspaper  to  be  read 
at  15  feet  distance.  It  is  said  to  be  Sir  William 
Hilary  who  has  agreed  to  light  the  town  with 
140  lamps  of  superior  gas  all  the  year  round 
for  280 1.,  while  the  present  company  has  been 
charging  264/.  for  lighting  eighty  lamps  but 
eight  months  in  the  year. 

Clifton. — A communication,  says  the  Glou- 
cester Chronicle,  took  place  lately  between  th  e 


trustees  of  the  suspension  bridge  undertaking 
and  Mr.  Brunei,  as  to  the  probability  of  its 
long-promised  completion,  when  Mr.  B.  under- 
took to  provide  3,000/.  to  defray  their  existing 
liabilities,  and  to  provide  a person  to  complete 
the  bridge,  retaining  the  tolls  of  the  work 
when  finished,  to  repay  the  additional  cost. 
The  proposition  is  still  in  abeyance,  owing  to 
a difference  of  about  500/. 

Chester.  — Some  workmen  employed  in 
digging  a cellar  near  the  Exchange,  says  the 
local  Courant,  have  exposed  several  large 
blocks  of  stone  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  and 
among  them  one  with  an  ancient  inscription, 
which  induced  the  proprietor  to  preserve  it. 
It  was  sent  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary’s,  and 
turned  out  to  be  a portion  of  an  altar,  with  a 
legend  in  Greek  characters,  which  described 
it  as  having  been  dedicated  to  certain  genii 
and  preservers  of  man,  by  one  Hermogenes, 
a physician,  who  seems  to  have  exercised  his 
profession  in  the  Roman  army  at  Chester,  as 
there  were  several  tiles  near  it  stamped  with 
the  well-known  mark  of  the  20th  Legion, 
L.  XX.  VV. 

Manchester. — For  some  time  past  workmen 
have  been  employed  in  building  a wall  fronting 
the  dyeworks  of  Mr.  Owen  at  the  bottom  of 
Medlock-street.  The  wall  was  being  erected 
on  some  arches  which  formed  part  of  the  dye- 
works,  and  on  Wednesday  one  of  the  workmen 
discovered  symptoms  of  weakness  and  decay 
in  one  of  the  arches,  and  in  a few  hours  after 

both  arches  fell  in. Messrs.  Howard  and 

Atkinson,  of  St.  Mary’s-street,  have  presented 
to  the  Peel’s-park  Library  and  Museum  a 
fountain,  as  an  ornament  to  the  library  room. 
The  fountain  is  about  4 feet  high,  and  consists 
of  a square  grey  granite  vase,  the  pedestal  and 
the  column  which  support  the  basin  being  j 
ornamental  metalwork,  of  a floral  pattern, 
painted  in  imitation  of  scagliola.  The  fountain 
is  self-acting. 

Preston. — The  local  Board  of  Health,  it 
appears,  have  lately  appointed  a committee  to 
obtain  a better  and  cheaper  supply  of  water  to 
the  town.  Should  the  company  demur  to  the 
terms  of  the  committee,  the  latter,  says  the 
local  Guardian,  will  at  once  proceed  to  call  in 
an  inspector  under  the  Health  of  Towns  Act, 
as  a first  step  to  placing  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  board.  The  attention 
of  the  local  board  is  now  also  being  directed 
to  the  gas  monopoly. 

Bolton. — Some  of  the  local  poor-law  guard- 
ians, backed  by  a poor-law  inspector,  propose 
to  have  a new  workhouse  erected  for  the  whole 
of  the  Bolton  Union.  The  infirmary,  too,  is 
said  to  be  much  in  want  of  enlargement, 
which  is  advocated  in  the  local  Chronicle. 

Leeds. — The  committee  of  the  Leeds  Gas 
Companies  have  determined  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  current  half-year  the 
price  of  gas  should  be  reduced  from  4s.  6d. 
to  4s.  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  with  the  usual 
scale  of  discounts  to  large  consumers.  In  the 
circular  just  issued,  announcing  this  reduction, 
they  also  inform  their  customers  that  any  sur- 
plus beyond  the  dividends,  as  limited  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  will  be  applied  to  a further 
reduction  in  the  price.  It  would  be  well  for  j 
all  other  companies  to  take  an  example  by 
enlightened  enterprise  such  as  this.  Had  this 
been  the  rule  in  place  of  the  exception  from 
the  commencement,  there  would  have  been  no 
agitation  for  cheap  and  good  gas ; as,  to  insist  j 
on  willing  and  reasonable,  as  well  as  far-seeing, 
companies  such  as  these  seem  to  be,  reducing 
their  price  at  once  or  precipitately  to  the  mini- 
mum, would  be  most  unreasonable. 

Huddersfield—  There  is  a stir  here  at  present 
in  extending  the  town,  knocking  down  obsta- 
cles in  the  way,  and  effecting  general  street 
improvements. 

FHey  —The  spirit  of  improvement  is  here 
also  at  work,  as  indeed  it  has  been  for  some 
years;  but  since  last  season  the  movement  has 
been  increased  by  the  completion  of  a very  ex- 
tensive promenade  and  pleasure  grounds,  which 
have  been  laid  out  in  front  of  the  crescent  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Unett:  a number  of  first-class 
houses  have  also  been  erected,  and  other  im- 
provements made. 

Edinburgh. — It  appears  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  outcry  about  the  removal  of  an  ancient 


landmark,  John  Knox’s  house,  and  the  offers 
I to  restore  it,  the  building  is  still  in  so  tottering 
and  dangerous  a condition  as  to  require  that 
a portion  of  it  should  be  immediately  pulled 
down. 

| Miscellaneous.  — The  new  waterworks  at 

| Pontypool  are  nearly  completed. Ring- 

wood,  near  Romsey,  is  about  to  be  lighted  with 
gas. The  Worcester  New  Gas  ight  Com- 

pany have  recently  reported  a dividend  at  the 
: rate  of  8 per  cent,  for  the  last  half-year. 


CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Gwensylth,  near  Wrexham.  — The  new 
church  here  was  consecrated  on  Friday,  the 
25th  ult.,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
The  site  was  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wick  - 
j ham,  vicar  of  the  parish  (Gresford).  The 
church  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  con- 
sists of  nave,  66  feet  by  30  feet ; chancel,  24 
feet  by  17  feet;  6outh  porch,  11  feet  by  9 feet; 
vestry,  13  feet  by  13  feet,  at  the  angle  formed 
: by  the  east  wall  of  nave  and  the  north  wall 
j of  chancel,  over  which  is  a tower  and  broach 
spire,  100  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a vane.  It 
will  accommodate  400  persons.  The  roofs 
are  open  timbered  deal,  and  stained  dark 
oak,  the  principals  springing  from  carved 
! stone  corbels  7 feet  below  the  level  of  inner 
wall  - plate.  The  benches  are  open,  with 
sloping  backs  and  moulded  stall-ends  : they 
are  deal  varnished,  but  not  stained.  The 
doors,  altar-rails,  and  communion-table  are  of 
Riga  oak : the  floors  are  English  oak  : the 
I pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  font  are  of  Caen 
stone,  of  very  chaste  designs  : the  reredos  is 
also  of  stone.  The  east  window,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  of  Gwensylth  Park  ; and  the 
south  chancel  window,  the  gift  of  Thomas  Pen- 
* son,  Esq.,  of  Gwensylth  Hills,  are  by  Wailes, 
of  Newcastle.  The  designs  were  furnished 
I by  Mr.  Thomas  Penson,  architect,  and  carved 
by  Mr.  Ehenezer  Thomas,  at  a cost  of  2,300/. 

Barnwell. — The  chancel  of  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew  has  recently  undergone  a partial 
restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  architect.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Northampton  Herald  for  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — The  east  window,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable size  (containing  now  135  superficial 
feet  of  glass),  was  half  blocked  up  with  stone 
panelling : the  remainder  was  glazed  with 
square  panes  of  common  glass,  between  four 
crossed  mullions,  all  tracery  in  the  head  of  the 
windows  having  vanished.  The  side  window 
of  the  chancel  being  perpendicular  in  style,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  insert  a perpendicular 
window  in  the  east  end,  of  the  full  size,  the 
stone-work  of  which  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Rippiner,  of  Oundle.  The  tracery  is  copied 
exactly  from  that  which  still  exists  in  the 
window  of  the  chancel  of  the  ruined  church  of 
Barnwell  All  Saints,  the  adjoining  parish.  It 
has  been  filled  with  Powell’s  quarried  glass, 
surrounded  by  a narrow  blue  border.  Below 
the  window  a moulding  has  been  carried 
across  the  whole  east  wall,  and  a reredos  of 
tiles,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Minton,  has 
been  erected.  The  border  of  these  tiles  is  blue 
and  white.  Proceeding  westward,  the  chancel 
was  blocked  up  by  two  pews,  higher  even  than 
those  which  still  remain  in  the  nave.  These 
have  been  replaced  by  carved  seats,  placed 
stallwise  along  the  walls  on  each  side.  The 
carpentering  was  done  by  Mr.  Gann,  of 
Oundle.  The  more  elaborate  parts  of  the 
carving  were  executed  in  London  by  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Much  remains  to  be  done. 

Hartwell. — A new  church  was  to  be  con- 
secrated here  on  the  8th  inst.  The  old  chapel 
was  in  a most  ruinous  state.  The  new  church 
is  after  a design  by  Messrs.  Vickers  and 
Hugal.  The  building  was  so  far  under  the 
direction  of  the  Architectural  Society  that,  at 
their  suggestion,  the  style  of  the  old  chapel 
was  preserved,  even  the  pillars  being  moved 
into  the  new  church.  There  is  still  a deficiency 
in  the  funds. 

Hawnes  {Bedford).  — The  re-opening  of 
Ilawnes  church  is  announced  by  the  Bedford 
Times  to  have  taken  place  on  1 7 th  ult.  Ihis 
edifice  consisted  before  of  a chancel,  nave, 
and  south  aisle,  with  a tower  at  the  west  end. 
A new  aisle  has  now  been  added  on  the  north 
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side,  corresponding  with  the  other.  Beyond  the 
new  aisle  is  a chantry,  running  parallel  with 
the  chancel,  and  separated  by  some  plain 
screen-work.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  north 
side  is  new;  and  on]  the  south,  the  walls 
have  been  under-pinned  and  cased  through- 
out, and  in  many  places  entirely  rebuilt,  espe- 
cially the  porch ; while  the  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  the  windows  are  also  new.  These 
latter  exhibit  in  a modified  degree  the  variety 
which  forms  a characteristic  in  the  Middle 
Pointed  style,  of  which  Hawnes  church  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  early  specimen,  and 
in  conformity  with  which  its  present  restora- 
tion has  been  carried  on,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Woodyer,  of  Guildford.  At  the  east 
end,  the  original  three-lighted  window  has 
been  replaced  by  one  of  the  same  number 
of  lights,  but  of  more  elaborate  design  : this 
is  the  only  alteration  made  in  this  part  of  the 
structure.  The  tower  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  church  which  has  been  left  untouched  : 
its  appearance,  however,  is  considerably  al- 
tered— scarcely,  it  is  thought,  for  the  better — 
by  the  great  elevation  of  the  nave  roof,  which, 
as  there  is  no  clerestory,  is  carried  across  in 
nearly  unbroken  lines,  from  aisle  to  aisle,  and, 
in  order  to  secure  a sufficiently  sharp  gable, 
to  a height  which  is  said  not  to  harmonise 
with  the  humble  dimensions  of  the  tower. 
With  respect  to  the  interior,  the  expanse  of 
roof,  of  dark  oak,  is  relieved  with  bosses  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  kind,  brilliantly  picked 
out.  The  chancel  ceiling  is  polychromed  in 
compartments,  formed  by  oaken  rib-work,  the 
upper  moulding  of  which  is  gilded,  each  com- 
partment being  surrounded  with  a deep  border 
of  blue  and  white  trefoil  alternate,  and  con- 
taining the  sacred  monogram.  The  east  win- 
dow is  by  O’Connor,  in  illustration  of  John 
xix.  The  stained  glass  in  the  wheel  window 
in  the  eastern  gable  of  the  chantry  (supplied 
by  the  same  artist)  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
kaleidoscopic  in  its  pattern,  and  flaming  in  its 
hue.  The  original  chancel-screen,  of  perpendi- 
cular work,  has  been  restored  to  its  proper  place. 
The  passages  from  this  screen  to  the  western 
door,  as  well  as  between  the  entrances  on  the 
north  and  south  sides,  together  with  the 
chantry,  vestry,  and  south  porch,  are  tiled  in 
alternate  squares  of  red  and  black  : the  chan- 
cel is  also  laid  with  the  same  material,  but  of 
different  patterns.  Over  the  communion 
table,  and  forming  a sort  of  low  reredos,  are 
some  encaustic  tiles— the  gift,  as  stated,  of 
Messrs.  Minton,  who  furnished  the  rest — and 
others,  less  costly,  arranged  in  panels  on 
either  side.  The  sittings  in  the  body  of  the 
church  are  of  oak,  low  and  square-headed — 
after  the  original  pattern — and  all  open  : the 
pulpit  is  in  Caen  stone.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus, supplied  by  Mr.  Uaden,  of  Trowbridge, 
is  concealed  behind  a solid  screen  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle. 

Wilburlon. — The  church  of  this  village  has 
been  recently  repaired  and  fitted  up  with  open 
benches,  pulpit,  &c.  of  carved  oak,  the  ancient 
oak  roof  restored,  the  stone  pillars  and  arches 
renovated,  and  various  other  works  executed 
by  Mr.  Rattee,  of  the  Carving  Works,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Deal. — The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
parties  who  gave  in  tenders  for  building  an 
infant  school  here,  with  the  amount  of  each 
tender,  excluding  shillings: — Messrs.  Eastes, 
661/.;  Mr.  Rogers,  530/. ; Mr.  Wise,  504/.; 
Mr.  Brewer,  521/. ; Mr.  Cullen,  599/.  ; Messrs. 
Cotton  and  Gibbons,  499/.  The  committee, 
it  appears,  were  not  in  a position  to  meet  so 
large  an  outlay:  they  consequently  altered 
their  plans,  and  instead  of  subjecting  them  to 
public  competition,  as  in  the  first  instance, 
sent  for  Mr.  Wise,  and  entered  into  private 
arrangements  with  him.  This  was  opposed 
by  three  members  of  the  committee. 

Durdam  Down  {Bristol). — The  parochial 
schools  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  newly 
erected,  were  opened  on  Wednesday  in  last 
week.  The  building  was  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  G.  C.  Cripp,  architect.  The 
building  fund  is  still  deficient  about  200/. 

Cheltenham. — At  a recent  meeting  of  rate- 
payers it  was  resolved  “that  the  opening  to 
the  High-street  of  the  view  of  the  Old  Parish 
Church,  by  the  removal  of  the  present  build- 


ings between  the  two  passages  leading  to  the 
churchyard,  would  effect  a most  important 
improvement  to  the  town  at  large ;”  and  the 
meeting  pledges  itself  to  use  its  best  exertions 
to  carry  out  that  object. 

Wigan. — A monument  to  a local  celebrity 
has  been  placed  in  the  parish  church.  It  is  in 
the  perpendicular  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
about  9 feet  high,  and  is  placed  in  a recess 
formed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  be- 
tween the  Walmsley  chapel  and  the  arch  of 
the  tower.  It  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  ornamented 
with  buttresses,  pinnacles,  crockets,  and  other 
details.  The  back  of  the  recess  will  be  re- 
lieved by  ornaments  of  diaper  pattern  in  poly- 
chromy.  The  designer  was  Mr.  J.  Gibbs,  late 
of  Oxford. 

Miscellaneous.  — On  Thursday  week  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St  Matthias, 
Stoke  Newington,  was  laid  by  Earl  Nelson. 

The  first  stone  of  a new  Roman  Catholic 

Church  was  lately  laid  at  Mortlake,  Surrey. 

A new  organ  has  been  recently  placed  in 

the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  Walmer. The 

foundation-stone  of  a new  parsonage-house, 

at  Askerswell,  was  laid  on  the  23rd  ult. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a church  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Sutton-on-Plym,  according  to  a Devon- 

port  paper,  was  to  be  laid  on  5th  inst. 

Blaenavon  Church  has  been  repewed  and 
otherwise  improved,  with  increased  accommo- 
dation, and  was  reopened  on  24th  ult. 

The  parish  church  of  Llangwm  Issa,  recently 
rebuilt,  was  consecrated  on  23rd  ult.  This 
church  had  been  in  ruins  for  nearly  100  years. 

The  Newington  Independent  chapel,  at 

Liverpool,  is  at  present  undergoing  an  altera- 
tion of  some  importance,  the  lower  part  of  the 
large  central  window  in  front  being  removed 

to  make  room  for  a main  doorway. -The 

foundation  of  a new  Roman  Catholic  church 
was  laid  at  Londonderry  on  Saturday  week. 

The  chief  stone  of  Mount  St.  Vincent 

Orphan  School,  at  Limerick,  was  laid  on 
Saturday  before  last. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ART1STICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Photography  applied  to  Art.  — “ Italie 
Monument  ale,”  by  M.  E.  Plot. — Photography, 
like  any  other  nascent  art,  did  not  present  at 
once  all  the  aspects  of  future  usefulness  and 
appliance.  As  long  as  this  operation  was  re- 
stricted to  metallic  plates,  it  was  but  a substi- 
tute for  the  tinsel  art  of  miniature  painting. 
But  since  paper  could  be  substituted  for  the 
costly  and  cumbersome  metal,  and  numerous 
impressions  made  thereof,  it  became  deservedly 
a new  branch  of  art-application.  It  was,  in 
fine,  M.  E.  Piot  who  overcame  all  difficul- 
ties, to  bring  out  a work  of  architectural  and 
art  illustration,  based  on  large  photographic 
originals,  taken  after  nature.  One  may  not 
think,  that  the  process  of  taking  solar  views  is 
one  merely  of  mechanism  and  routine.  The 
numbers  of  “ Monumental  Italy’’  hitherto  pub- 
lished represent  two  sketches  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore,  one  of  the  jewels  of  mediaeval  Florence, 
the  masterpiece  of  Arnolf  di  Lappo.  Equally 
praised  is  the  inclined  steeple  of  Pisa — a 
problematic  whim  of  construction,  where  the 
greatest  faithfulness  of  portraying  is  indis- 
pensable. After  the  work  on  Italy  has  been 
concluded,  Greece  and  Egypt  will  have  their 
turn,  in  this  original  and  praiseworthy  under- 
taking. 

Brussels. — A Belgian  Walhalla. — According 
to  its  size,  the  Belgian  capital  is  that  where  most 
is  done  for  the  progress  of  art  and  humanity. 
Now  a collection  of  statues  and  busts  of  great 
Belgians  is  spoken  of,  and  this  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  miserable  sculptures 
with  which  the  Brussels  (ay,  and  other  parks) 
are  hitherto  disfigured.  It  is  intended,  that  as 
the  images  are  got  ready,  they  be  first  exhibited 
in  that  place  of  public  resort,  also  for  the  sake 
of  accustoming  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
to  these  sights.  Subsequently,  an  especial 
Pantheon  is  to  be  built  to  contain  the  whole 
galaxy  of  Burgundian  celebrities. 

Blucher  Monument  in  Silesia. — This  building 
has  been  formed  with  the  character  of  strength, 
similar  to  that  of  the  man  it  celebrates.  The 
foundation  is  made  of  the  rock  of  the  Zobten- 


berg  : the  superstructure,  forming  a square 
building,  consists  of  mighty  granite  blocks 
from  Strehlen,  renowned  for  great  tenacity. 
Above  that  is  a round  tower,  in  the  niche  of 
which  the  bust  of  the  stalwart  soldier,  made 
by  Rauch,  is  placed.  It  will  be  surmounted 
by  a sort  of  cupola  made  of  one  single  block 
of  13  feet  diameter.  The  plan  of  the  monu- 
ment is  by  the  Baurath  of  the  king,  M.  Starck. 

Viaduct  over  the  Vale  of  Albano,  Rome. — 
A bridge  of  considerable  architectural  merit  is 
now  being  erected  over  the  vale  between  Albano 
and  Aricia,  being  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia 
nuova  from  Rome  to  Naples.  It  was  begun 
in  1846,  and  is  intended  for  avoiding  the  very 
rapid  descents  and  rises  on  both  sides  of  the 
dale.  The  viaduct  consists  of  three  ranges  of 
arches,  of  which  the  lower  row  contains  ten, 
the  middle  thirteen,  and  the  upper  seventeen 
archs,  all  built  of  hewn  stones.  The  cost  of 
these  works  is  calculated  at  260,000  Roman 
scudies,  and  would  be  much  greater  if  the 
quarries  whence  the  stones  and  the  puozzolana 
are  raised,  were  not  close  at  hand. 


A DREAM  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Goethe.* 

A philosopher  characterised  architecture 
as  solidified  music,  which  was  assented  to  but 
hesitatingly.  We  think  we  cannot  reproduce 
this  fine  thought  in  a better  form,  than  by 
calling  architecture  a music  which  has  ceased 
to  vibrate  ( verstummte  Tonkunst). 

Imagine  Orpheus,  who,  when  a vast,  de- 
serted building-ground  was  assigned  to  him, 
sat  himself  down  on  the  most  appropriate 
place,  and  by  the  vivifying  tones  of  his  lyre, 
formed  a spacious  square  around  him.  The 
rock-masses  quickly  seized  and  dragged  forth 
from  their  contiguity,  by  lovely,  enticing,  and 
forcibly-commanding  tones,  were  compelled  to 
arrange  themselves  according  to  the  rules  of 
trade  and  art,  while  they  moved  on  with  pre- 
cipitation for  the  sake  of  forming  themselves 
into  rhythmic  strata  and  walls.  And  thus 
street  might  join  street,  while  wall-like  inclo- 
sures were  not  wanting. 

The  tunes  might  have  ceased,  but  harmony 
remained.  The  citizens  of  a town  thus  formed 
pace  and  live  amidst  eternal  melody : the 
mind  cannot  sink,  nor  activity  be  lulled  : the 
eye  takes  up  the  functions,  duties,  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  ear,  and  even  in  the  commonest 
day  the  dwellers  feel  an  ideal  existence ; and 
without  reflection,  and  not  asking  for  the  how, 
they  participate  in  the  highest  moral  and  reli- 
gious enjoyment.  If  we  were  to  fancy  our- 
selves pacing  up  and  down  St.  Peter’s  dome, 
an  analogy  would  exist  of  what  we  have  dared 
to  express. 

In  a badly  built  town,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  chance  has,  as  with  a bad  broom,  swept 
the  houses  together,  the  citizen  dwells  uncon- 
sciously in  the  desert  of  a gloomy  existence  j 
and  the  stranger  arriving  therein  feels  as  if  he 
were  amongst  the  sounds  of  bagpipes,  drums, 
and  whistles,  preparing  to  witness  the  dances 
of  bears  and  monkeys. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT. 

A clean  sweep  of  the  “ fees,”  and  of  those 
whom  the  fees  feed,  was  far  too  good  a thing, 
we  fear,  to  be  easily  or  readily  attained.  There 
is  some  considerable  difference,  however,  be- 
tween being  “ bled  ” to  the  extent  of  a cool 
hundred  or  two  in  the  outset  of  a patent,  and 
being  merely  “ cupped  ” of  a few  fives  and  tens 
in  the  first  couple  of  years,  and  only  drained 
out  of  forties  and  eighties  at  the  end  of  the 
third  and  the  seventh,  respectively,  when 
the  “ poor  inventor  ” will  be  “ accustomed  ” 
to  it,  like  certain  eels  to  the  process  of  skin- 
ning. These  comparative  benefits,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  resolutions,  agreed  to  in 
the  Commons  Committee  on  the  Patent-Law, 
and  now  under  discussion  in  the  House  itself, 
may  be  regarded  as  at  least  now  probable  : — 

“ Resolved — That  there  shall  be  paid  to  her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  for  or  in  respect 
of  the  several  instruments,  matters,  and  things 
hereinafter  specified,  made,  or  issued  in  pursuance 
of  any  Act  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament  for 

* Posthumous  Works,  vol.  iv.,p.  251.  12mo. 
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the  amendment  of  the  law  touching  letters  patent 
for  inventions,  the  several  stamp  duties  following — 
that  is  to  say  — 

On  warrant  of  law  officer  for  letters  patent  .£5  0 0 
On  certificate  of  clerk  of  the  patents  of 
payment  of  the  fee  payable  at  or  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  third  year  . . 10  0 0 

On  certificate  of  clerk  of  the  patents  of 
payment  of  the  fee  payable  at  or  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year  20  0 0 

2.  Resolved — That  there  shall  be  paid  to  her 
Majesty  the  following  fees  on  the  respective  docu- 
ments herein  stated : — 

On  leaving  petition  for  grant  of  letters 

Patent  . . £5  0 0 

On  notice  of  intention  to  proceed  with 

the  application  . . . . . . 5 0 0 

On  sealing  of  letters  patent  . . . . 5 0 0 

On  filing  specification  ..  ..  ..  5 0 0 

At  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  third 

year  ..  ..  40  0 0 

At  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  seventh 

year 80  0 0 

On  extension  of  period  of  provisional 
protection  ..  ..  ..  ..  10  0 0 

On  leaving  objections  to  granting  of 
letters  patent  . . . . . . . . 2 0 0 

Every  search  and  inspection  . . . . 0 10 

Entry  of  assignment  or  license  . . ..  0 5 0 

Certificate  of  assignment  or  license  . . 0 5 0 

Filing  application  for  disclaimer  . . 5 0 

Caveat  against  disclaimer  . . . . 2 0 

STAMP  DUTIES  TO  DE  PAID. 

On  warrant  of  law  officer  for  letters 

patent - . . ..500 

On  certificate  of  clerk  of  the  patents 
of  payment  of  the  fee  payable  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  10  0 0 

On  certificate  of  clerk  of  the  patents 
of  payment  of  the  fee  payable  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  seventh 
year 20  0 0 

3.  Resolved — That  compensation  be  made,  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  persons  entitled  to 
fees  and  charges  payable  in  respect  to  letters  patent, 
for  any  loss  they  may  sustain  in  consequence  of 
any  Act  which  may  be  passed  for  the  further 
amendment  of  the  law  touching  letters  patent  for 
inventions." 


prices  of  materials,  the  cost  exceeds  the  market- 
able value  of  their  pigs  ; and  the  manufacturer 
declares  that  he  can  obtain  no  return  for  his 
capital  or  risk,  the  latter  being  a consideration 
of  weighty  account  at  the  present  moment. 
Confidence,  indeed,  is  fast  giving  way  to  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  present 
unmodified  production  under  such  ruinous  cir- 
cumstances.” 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 

From  a return  which  has  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears 
that  last  year  785  tons  of  iron  ore,  1,613  tons 
of  chromate  of  iron,  650  tons  of  pig  iron, 
34,065  tons  of  unwrought  iron  in  bars,  933 
tons  of  bloom  iron,  &c.,  were  imported,  prin- 
cipally from  Sweden  and  the  United  States, 
into  this  country.  The  iron  exports  were 
4,996  tons  of  unwrought  iron  in  bars  (nearly 
5,000  tons  of  which  were  exported  to  the  East 
Indies),  and  648  tons  of  unwrought  steel, 
The  declared  value  of  the  wrought  iron  and 
steel  imported  was  60,338/.,  and  that  of  the 
wrought  iron  and  steel  exported  33,139/. 
The  quantity  of  British  iron  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  last  year  was  very  consider- 
ably greater  in  almost  every  form — pig  iron, 
bar  iron,  cast  iron,  &c. — than  in  the  year  1849. 
The  declared  value  of  last  year’s  exports  of 
British  hardware  and  cutlery  was  2,641,432/. 
and  the  quantity  was  25,746  tons.  In  the 
year  1849  the  quantity  was  23,421  tons,  and 
the  declared  value  2,201,314/.  The  declared 
value  of  the  machinery  and  mill-work  exported 
last  year  was  1,042,1 66/.,  of  which  203,991/. 
was  the  value  of  the  articles  of  this  description 
exported  to  Russia,  117,349/.  of  those  sent  to 
Italy,  84,534/.  to  the  Hanseatic  towns,  73,167/. 
to  Spain,  59,106/.  to  France,  83,508/.  to  the 
West  Indies,  49,970/.  to  the  East  Indies,  &c. 
The  value  of  the  machinery  and  mill- 

work  exported  in  1849  was  700,630/. 

In  reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  trade, 
in  the  raw  material,  chiefly,  amongst  the  Staf- 
fordshire and  other  iron-masters,  a Birming- 
ham paper  says  : — “ Throughout  every  branch 
of  the  business,  complaints  of  losses  and  want 
of  remuneration  are  most  energetic.  The 
occupiers  of  coal  and  ironstone  works  assert 
that  their  mines  are  being  exhausted  at  rates 
that  scarcely  realise  the  royalties  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  enormous  burthens  of  tax- 
ation and  parochial  payments  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  The  owners  of  blast  furnaces 
affirm  that,  even  with  the  present  thankless 


PARIS  AND  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

After  the  Canynges  Society’s  dinner  in 
Bristol  on  Thursday  night  in  last  week,  one 
railway  took  us  to  London,  and  another,  with 
a steam-boat  in  correspondence, put  us  down,  on 
the  following  evening,  with  a goodly  company 
besides,  in  the  metropolis  of  France,  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  the  Municipality  and  the 
President.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  its  afflu- 
ence of  decorations ; Versailles,  with  its  acres 
of  painted  canvasses  and  limitless  water- 
spouts; and  St.  Cloud,  with  its  delicious 
gardens  (and  a fight  for  eatables  that  beat 
Guildhall  hollow),  have  been  crowded  with 
our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  delighted 
with  all  they  saw.  We  must  postpone  till 
next  week,  however,  anything  we  may  have  to 
say  on  the  subject. 


BELLS,  GREAT  AND  LITTLE.* 


Tiie  casting  of  bells  is  of  great  antiquity  : 
the  first  are  said  to  have  been  founded  at  Cam- 
pania in  the  year  400.  But  in  the  Jewish  cere- 
monies of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the 
temple,  bells  of  gold  were  attached  to  the  dress 
of  the  high  priest.  The  largest  bells  in  the  world 
are  in  China  and  Russia,  and  at  Nankin  there 
were  four  bells  of  such  enormous  size  that, 
when  first  struck  with  a wooden  hammer,  they 
brought  down  the  tower,  and  still  lie  neglected 
among  the  ruins.  The  weight  of  one  was 
computed  at  50,000lbs.,  double  the  weight  of 
the  bell  at  Erfurth,  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world.  But  in  the  belfry  of  St.  Evan’s 
Church,  at  Moscow,  is  one  weighing  127,OOOlb. 
and  it  was  surpassed  by  one  cast  at  the 
expense  of  the  Empress  Anne,  weioflino- 
430,0001b.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  largest 
bell  in  the  world.  The  tradition  is  that  the 
beam  on  which  it  hung  was  accidentally 
burnt;  but  this  is  "denied.  The  Russians 
might  as  well  attempt  to  suspend  a first-rate 
man-of-war  with  all  her  guns  and  stores.  It 
is  67  feet  in  circumference,  and  more  than  21 
feet  high.  Its  real  history  is  this A fire 
took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  the  flames  of  which 
caught  the  building  erected  over  the  pit  in 
which  the  bell  still  remained  after  having  been 
cast.  In  consequence  of  this  the  metal  be- 
came hot,  and  the  water  thrown  on  the  build- 
ing to  extinguish  the  flames  fell  upon  the  bell, 
causing  a fracture  near  the  bottom,  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  two  persons  almost  without 
stooping.  Its  value  is  about  67,000/.,  and  it 
has  been  for  more  than  a century  in  its  present 
position.  The  largest  bells  of  England  are 
those  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  weighing 
17,0001b.;  St.  Paul’s,  London,  ll,474lb.;  and 
Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  10,854lb.  We  may 
add  to  this  outline  of  casting  in  brass  and 
bronze  one  fact  relative  to  the  necessity  of 
great  caution.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  there  was  a foundry  at  Moorfields,  and 
in  1716  the  cannon  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  from]  the  French  was  about  to 
be  recast  there,  and  attracted  a great  number 
of  visitors  and  strangers,  including  one 
Scalch,  a Swiss  founder.  He  observed  that 
the  moulds  were  not  sufficiently  dry,  and  com- 
municated the  fact  to  the  principals  of  the  de- 
partment; but,  piqued  at  being  dictated  to  by 
a foreigner,  they  treated  his  warning  with  con- 
tempt. When  the  red  hot  metal  flowed  into 
the  moulds,  the  moisture  was  converted  into 
steam,  and  a fatal  explosion  took  place.  The 
liquid  metal  flew  in  every  direction,  a great 
part  of  the  building  was  destroyed,  and 
several  lives  lost.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
foundry  was  removed  to  Woolwich,  and  the 
management  of  it  entrusted  to  the  sagacious 
Scalch. 


* From  the  Morning  Herat J. 


Zinc. — Sir, — The  foreign  zinc  is  no  better, 
not  more  durable,  nor  more  useful  than  British 
zinc;  and  if  some  Societe  Anonyme  would 
patriotically  do  as  much  for  it,  as  the  Belgium 
government  and  the  rest  do  for  " Vieille  Mon- 
tagne,”  more  of  it  would  be  used.  It  is  unfit 
for  a tropical  voyage,  and  no  sane  shipowner 
would  put  zinc  on  the  bottom  of  his  vessel, 
when  he  could  obtain  copper,  which  endures 
much  longer ; and  the  labour  being  the  same 
the  dearer  copper  is  cheaper  than  zinc.  I have 
put  slips  of  zinc  outside  the  copper  round  the 
bows,  which  have  tended  to  preserve  the  cop- 
per from  oxidating  for  a time  ; but  that  is  all  I 
would  recommend  on  that  subject.  Zinc  is 
useful  for  building  purposes,  windows,  tubing, 
&c.  &c.,  to  all  which  purposes  our  people  first 
applied  it.  We  rendered  it  malleable,  rolled  it 
into  sheets,  and  applied  to  our  uses,  which 
uses  they  have  not  the  habit  of  using,  so  that 
they  cannot  reciprocate  our  indulgence.  As 
to  zinc  paint,  oxide  of  zinc,  although  it  is  rela- 
tively lighter  than  oxide  of  lead,  and  ought  to 
be  cheaper,  yet  the  trade  of  it  is  mystified,  and 
it  comes  to  the  public  dearer  than  lead  in  com- 
parison ; besides,  it  is  not  new  nor  of  recent 
discovery. — L. 

Steam  once  more  “ going.” — A gen- 
tleman who,  on  the  respectable  authority  of 
Aris’s  Birmingham  Gazette,  was  ridiculed 
about  seven  years  ago  for  maintaining  the 
“ absurd  idea”  of  the  practicability  of  esta- 
blishing an  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  by 
submarine  agency,  across  the  Channel,  and 
even  suggesting  the  possibility  of  carrying  it 
on  to  India,  now  announces  the  discovery  of 
“ a new  Motive  Power  by  mechanical  agency, 
as  an  economic  substitute  for  steam  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  likewise  a power  for  lift- 
ing immense  weight  by  small  and  inexpensive 
means,  ex.  gr.,  lifting  water,  both  as  to  height 
and  quantity,  ample  for  generating  sufficient 
water  power  for  mill  purposes — working  itself — 
as  also  for  draining  low  lands  by  raising  water 
to  a higher  level  to  be  taken  seawards.”  We 
understand  that  one  of  the  projects  of  the  ad- 
vertiser is  to  raise  water  22  feet  high,  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  doings 
of  Appold’s  centrifugal  pump  are  nothing  to 
this  machine,  which  is  capable  of  “ working 
itself.”  8 

National  Gallery. — Lord  John  Russell, 
in  laying  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  report  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  respecting  a site  for  the 
National  Gallery,  said,  that  the  commissioners 
had  reported  their  opinion  to  be,  that  the 
National  Gallery  ought  not  to  be  left  on  its 
present  site,  and  that  it  was  very  desirable  to 
obtain  a better  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hyde-park  or  Kensington-gardens.  They 
also  stated  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  a site  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde-park  might  be 
procured  on  reasonable  terms;  but  if  that 
should  turn  out  not  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
expense  was  too  great,  then  that  the  new 
gallery  should  be  built  in  Kensington-gardens. 
The  Government  would  take  the  whole  subject 
into  their  consideration  before  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament. 

New  Material  for  Pipes  and  Pil- 
lars, Vases  and  Reservoirs,  &c. — A 
patent,  dated  22nd  of  July  last,  has  been 
granted  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  Ad- 
miral in  her  Majesty’s  navy,  of  Chesterfield- 
street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  and  manu- 
facture of  sewers,  drains,  water-ways,  pipes, 
reservoirs,  and  receptacles  for  liquids  or  solids; 
and  for  the  making  of  columns,  pillars,  capi- 
tals, pedestals,  vases,  and  other  useful  and 
ornamental  objects,  from  a substance  never 
heretofore  employed  for  such  manufactures. 

Stoppage  of  Blackfriars  Bridge. — 
From  the  1st  inst.  the  thoroughfare  for  car- 
riages was  stopped.  Foot  passengers,however, 
are  permitted  to  pass  over  as  usual.  The 
committee,  it  seems,  have  been  reluctantly 
obliged  to  adopt  this  step,  the  continual  sink- 
ing of  the  defective  pier  giving  rise  to  serious 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 
This  is  no  more  than  we  anticipated. 
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Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

A general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 

Institute  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week 
at  Birmingham.  Mr.  J.  E.  M'Connell,  in  the 

absence  of  the  president,  took  the  chair;  and, 
after  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had 
been  confirmed,  Mr.  Marshall  read  the  first 
paper  for  discussion,  “ On  Improvements  in 
the  Construction  of  Railway  Waggons,”  by 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Henson,  of  London.  A paper, 
by  Mr.  Siemens,  of  Birmingham,  “ On  a new 
Regenerative  Condenser  for  high  and  low 
pressure  Steam-engines,”  was  next  read,  and 
it  was  followed  by  a paper  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Slate,  of  Dudley,  “On  a new  Blowing  Engine 
working  at  high  velocities.” 

Boiler  Explosion  at  Hey,  near  Old- 
ham.— We  are  far  from  recording  every  one 
of  these  ever- recurring  mischiefs.  We  only 
occasionally  allude  to  them  by  way  of  repeated 
protest  against  the  avoidable  continuance  of 
what  we  deplore.  Three  lives  have  just  been 
lost  at  Hey,  near  Oldham,  by  the  bursting 
of  a steam  boiler  attached  to  the  mill  of 
Messrs.  Rhodes  and  Co.  of  that  place.  The 
boiler  was  almost  new. 

The  Worm  in  the  BonBLN. — In  your 
number  of  the  2nd  instant,  Mr.  James  Jardine 
inquires  for  a preventive  to  the  existence  of 
“ the  worm  in  the  bobbin.”  I believe  if  the 
bobbin  be  macerated  in  a solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  the  object  may  be  attained.  The 
salt  combining  with  the  albumen  of  the  wood, 
the  nutriment  of  the  insect  would  be  destroyed  ; 
and  it  would  not  inhabit  its  substance,  as  the 
teredo  does  not  penetrate  timbers  so  prepared 
and  placed  as  piles  in  the  sea.  The  experiment 
will  cost  little  more  that  the  trouble  of  making 
it. — An  Inhabitant  of  May-Fair. 

A “ Self ” impelled  Street  Carriage. 
— The  Courier  du  Havre  states,  that  a vehicle, 
6 feet  long  and  3 wide,  was  lately  seen  to  cir- 
culate through  the  streets  of  the  town,  moved 
by  concealed  mechanism.  The  inventor  of  the 
vehicle,  M.  Prevest,  of  Liseux,  declares  that  he 
travels  usually  by  it  three  leagues  an  hour 
without  fatigue  on  ordinary  roads,  and  that  he 
can  easily  go  over  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
leagues  a day  on  it.  The  moving  power  in 
this  case  is  not  the  muscles  of  the  legs  or  arms, 
but  simply  the  weight  of  the  person  seated. 

The  People’s  Carriage.  — We  lately 
noticed  an  omnibus,  equal  to  its  name,  which 
has  begun  to  run  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
with  fifty-six  passengers — first,  second,  and 
third  class.  With  a handy  vehicle  of  this 
calibre,  combined  with  the  penny  system  at 
Liverpool,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  which  it 
appears  there  is  now  a complete  scramble,  we 
would  have  something  like  a people’s  carriage 
for  suburban  traffic,  whereby  the  pent-up 
working-classes  of  this  great  metropolis  might 
daily  have  a mouthful  of  fresh  air  in  the  coun- 
try for  twopence.  As  for  the  town  traffic,  with 
less  lumbersome  carriages,  the  experiment  at 
Liverpool  is  certain,  as  the  local  Times  remarks, 
to  lead  to  the  extension  of  the  cheap  system. 

The  Brickmakers’  Affray  at  Rus- 
holme. — A reward  of  100/.  has  been  offered 
by  Government  to  any  person  who  will  give 
such  information  and  evidence  as  shall  lead  to 
the  discovery  and  conviction  of  those  who  dis- 
charged guns,  and  destroyed  property,  during 
the  recent  attack  upon  men  who  were  protect- 
ing the  brick-croft  of  Mr.  Farr,  at  Rusholme. 
It  is  announced  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
advise  the  grant  of  her  Majesty’s  pardon  to 
any  accomplice  who  shall  give  such  evidence 
as  to  lead  to  the  same  result. 

The  New  Church  at  Victoria-road, 
Kensington,  has  been  consecrated.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church.  It  is  in 
the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  is 
built  of  Kentish  rag-stone  : cost,  5,000/.,  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions.  It  has  a tower 
and  6pire  at  east  end  of  aisle.  Room  has  been 
allowed  for  a peal  of  bells,  which  will  be  shortly 
introduced  into  the  tower.  The  interior  has  a 
very  plain  appearance,  the  decorations  being  in 
the  time  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  are 
no  galleries,  and  the  pews  are  low  and  open. 
The  church  is  capable  of  holding  eight  hundred 
persons,  and  a portion  of  the  sittings  will  be 
free. 


London  with  a Clean  Face. — I think 
it  will  be  admitted  without  a single  dis- 
sentient, that  to  look  well  or  to  advantage 
both  houses  and  public  buildings  should  have 
a clean  exterior.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
genus  homo.  Contrast  a dirty  with  a clean 
person  : the  one  excites  disgust,  the  other  is 
viewed  with  pleasure.  And  what  city,  may  I 
ask,  has  more  dirty-looking  buildings  than 
London  ? It  is  painful  to  see  its  noble  build- 
ings begrimed  with  soot . and  dirt.  How 
soon  do  all  its  structures  fall  victims  to  this 
nuisance  ! And  where  is  their  beauty  then  ? 
gone : and  instead  of  the  clean  and  fresh 
material  which  so  pleased  the  beholder,  a 
metamorphosis  has  taken  place,  and  soot  and 
smoke  with  ruthless  sway  claim  them  as 
their  own.  However  delicate  the  ornamenta- 
tion, however  exquisite  the  sculptured  exterior, 
they  not  only  become  spoiled,  but  hideously 
black.  Witness,  amongst  a thousand  in- 
stances, Henry  the  Eighth’s  Chapel,  or  St. 
Paul’s.  The  houses  cf  the  metropolis  would 
soon  become  as  black  but  for  the  aid  of  paint, 
and  painting  a stone  building  is  almost  akin, 
to  daubing  a statue  with  pigment.  Is  there  a 
remedy  for  this  ? It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
glass  woidd  be  a cure.  I throw  out  the  idea 
for  him  who  thinks  it  worth  anything,  that 
glass  might  be  used  to  face  buildings  with, 
instead  of  stone.  I do  not  mean  translucent 
or  crystal  glass,  but  glass  ground,  of  requisite 
thickness  and  strength.  Such  a material  would 
not  absorb  the  dirt  and  smoke  constantly 
floating  on  the  air,  but  every  shower  of  rain 
would  wash  them  off,  and  buildings  would 
look  as  fresh  and  new  as  ever.  And  as  glass, 
from  recent  improvements,  can  be  moulded  to 
any  shape  almost  as  perfectly  as  if  cut,  the 
most  exquisite  Gothic  and  other  ornaments 
might  be  produced.  L. 

A Military  “ Fire-Wheel.” — Mr.  Wm. 
Delany,  of  Jerpoint,  in  this  county,  a miller 
in  humble  circumstances,  has  invented  a most 
original  piece  of  ordnance,  consisting  of  six 
barrels  disposed  in  the  form  of  a wheel,  which 
revolve  upon  an  axle,  and  are  loaded,  primed, 
levelled  at  an  object,  and  discharged  alter- 
nately without  the  lapse  of  a moment  between, 
so  that  the  fire  upon  any  point  may  be  perpe- 
tually kept  up  without  the  slightest  loss  of 
time.  The  model  is  beautifully  contrived 
and  put  together,  and  the  machinery  is  per- 
haps as  ingenious  in  its  conception  as  we  have 
ever  seen.— Kilkenny  Moderator. 

Blasting  Golden  Rock. — Quartz  mining, 
according  to  a correspondent  of  the  Hartford 
(U.S.)  Courant,  is  beginning  to  attract  a good 
deal  of  attention  at  San  Francisco.  News,  he 
says,  has  been  brought  to  this  city,  by  express, 
of  one  of  the  most  astounding  discoveries  that 
California  has  disclosed  to  the  world.  Two 
men  in  two  days  blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock 
| three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars 
(80,000/.)  worth  of  gold  ! One  of  the  owners 
' here,  who  owned  three-sevenths  of  the  vein, 

| was  living  on  the  charity  of  friends  when  the 
express  arrived,  informing  him  that  there  were 
153,000  dollars  subject  to  his  order,  on  Carson’s 
Creek,  near  the  Toulomne.  His  name  is 
Morgan.”  May  it  not  be  Walker? 

Opening  of  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster.— On  Wednesday  last,  the  new 
street,  leading  from  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  Vauxhall-road,  was  officially  opened  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Westminster  Im- 
provements. Among  those  present  were  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Sir  E.  Pearson. 

Chemical  Re-sharpening  of  Old 
Files  and  Rasps. — It  is  stated  by  a writer 
in  The  Chemist  that  by  the  following  cheap 
and  simple  process  old  files  and  rasps  may  be 
made  nearly  equal  to  new  ones.  First  boil 
them  in  soap  lyes,  or  a mixture  of  slacked 
lime  and  soda  in  water : this  done,  wash 
them  in  water,  and  directly  throw  them 
into  a tub  full  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
formed  of  one  part  acid  and  six  parts  water  : 
let  them  remain  here  for  some  time,  the  exact 
period  being  easily  found  by  taking  out  a file 
and  observing  whether  the  nicks  appear  sharp 
or  not : as  soon  as  the  desired  sharpening  is 
effected,  the  files  must  be  taken  out  and  washed 
in  another  tub  containing  a solution  of  soda, 
about  an  ounce  of  soda  to  a pail  of  water. 


Strike  at  Oldham. — On  Monday  week 
the  mechanics,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
600,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Hibbert  and 
Platt,  turned  out,  owing  to  the  masters  con- 
tracting to  let  work  to  a man  named  Michael, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Mechanics’  So- 
ciety. They  held  a numerous  meeting  in  the 
Hall  of  Science,  but  appear  to  have  either 
thought  better  of  it,  or  to  have  carried  their 
point,  as  they  resumed  work  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

Irish  Malachite. — We  have  been  shown 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  Irish  Malachite, 
from  the  copper  mines,  county  of  Cork.  Large 
pieces  of  this  were  broken  up,  in  complete 
ignorance  of  their  value,  by  labourers.  We  do 
not  know  what  quantity  may  be  still  attain- 
able, but  the  pieces  we  saw  were  of  as  fine  a 
quality,  as  we  should  imagine,  as  if  they  came 
from  the  mines  of  Demidoff. — -Mirror  of  the 
Times. 


[advertisement.] 

THE  LOCK  CONTROVERSY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “THE  BUILDER.” 

Sir,— In  the  Illustrated  Nevjs  of  to-day  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Hobbs  “formally  accepted”  the 
challenge  we  gave  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Engineers.  This  statement 
is  wholly  incorrect,  as  Mr.  Hobbs  declined  the 
offer  to  attempt  to  pick  two  of  our  ordinary 
commercial  locks  then  produced,  as  decidedly  as 
he  refused  the  former  challenge  made  by  us  in  the 
Times. 

In  reference  to  the  alleged  lock-picking  at  an 
empty  house  in  Great  George-street,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  inform  the  public  that  Mr.  Hobbs  had 
access  to  the  lock  for  a fortnight  previous  to  his 
public  attempt,  and  that  the  door  was  opened  for 
his  convenience  during  the  whole  time  he  was 
operating.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first 
lock  said  to  have  been  picked  was  in  his  possession 
previously  for  seven  days. 

Mr.  Hobbs  talks  about  fair  “ commercial”  locks. 
Tne  lowest  price  he  asks  for  each  lock  similar  to 
that  he  shows  at  the  Exhibition  is  50/.— by  no 
means  too  much  for  such  a complicated  piece  of 
workmanship.  Our  locks  of  the  same  size  are  sold 
at  50s.  each. 

We  beg  further  to  state  that  we  shall  not  be 
bound  by  any  set  attempts  made  by  amateur  or 
professional  lock-pickers  on  locks  out  of  our  own 
possession.  The  undeniable  protection  they  have 
afforded  for  more  than  thirty  years  from  thieves 
and  burglars  is  the  best  evidence  in  their  favour. 

We  are,  Sir,  ycur  obedient  servants. 

CHUBB  and  SON. 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  Aug.  7,  1851. 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  St.  James's  National  Schools,  Shore- 
ditch : Mr.  James  Tillott,  Architect.  Quantities  fur- 
nished : — 

T.  and  W.  Piper £1,635  0 0 

W.  Laurance  and  Sons  1,533  0 0 

K.  Carter  1,407  0 0 

Haynes  and  Co.  1,495  0 0 

W.  Brass  aud  Son  1,404  0 0 

It.  Ashby  and  Sons 1 ,463  0 0 

8.  Grimsdell  1,421  0 0 

It.  and  E.  Curtis  (accepted)  1,372  0 0 

For  the  New  Penitentiary,  Durham  : Mr.  John  Howison, 
architect : — , , 

Mason  and  Bricklayers  work. 

Spark  aud  Hiudmarsh  £992  0 0 

Forster  9 IS  0 0 

G&inford  904  0 0 

Winter  846  O 0 

Punshon  (accepted)  773  0 0 

Carpenter,  Joiner,  Glazier,  and  Smith's  Works. 

Robson  £171  10  0 

Moore  471  6 0 

Forster  and  Gradon  375  0 0 

Savin  . .. 350  0 0 

Thompson  (accepted)  312  11  0 

Slater's  Work. 

Preston  (accepted) £27  0 0 

Plumber’s  Work. 

Sadlier 0 0 

Heron 81  16  0 

Almond  (accepted)  73  li>  0 

Plasterer's  Work. 

Tindal  £90  0 0 

Dickons  90  0 0 

Coxon  75  5 6 

Pearson  61  0 0 

Painter's  Work. 

Wake  and  Company  £25  0 0 

Rimington  14  10  0 

Hodgson  (accepted) 11  8 6 


For  Works  at  Homertou  College,  Middlesex,  for  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  New 
College  and  School  Buildings,  aud  sundry  alterations  (ex- 
clusive of  fittings)  : Messrs.  Smith  and  Thurston,  Archi- 


Smith  and  Appleford £4,163  0 0 

Cubitt  and  Co 4,130  0 0 

Locke  and  Nesham 4,033  0 0 

T.  and  W.  Piper  3,867  0 0 

H.  and  R.  Holland  3,824  0 0 
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. V Th°  discussion  on  “The  Seven  Periods,” is  unavoid- 
ably postponed  till  next  week. 

“5:  3?"  .(absence^  from  town  prevented  personal 
attention)  G P.,  “A  Four  Years’  Subscriber,” 
\V.  L.  (shall  hear  from  us),  “ W.  P R ” /<Wlinerl 
with  thanks),  “E.  H."  (certainly),  “ T.  s!  ” “ L.  S" 
T.‘>!  “ T-  PWiip-”  “Hand-Book  to  the 

Antiquities  of  the  British  Museum.”  By  W.  S W Yaux 
f'.^,F'S:A-  Assistant  in  department  of  Antiquities  at 

^nnsh  Museum.  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  1851 

Treatise  on  the  Screw  Propeller.”  By  John  Bourne, 
C.L.  Parti.  Longman  and  Co.— “ The  Ecclesiologist.” 
^o.  4o  London,  Masters.—”  Notes  and  Queries.”  •«  The 
Journal  of  Design.”  No.  30.  Chapman  and  Hall.— “ Penny 
o Chapman  and  Hall.— “ Shall  we 

Spend  100, 00M.  on  a Winter  Garden  for  London,  or  in 
endowing  Schools  of  Design  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,” 
&c.  A-e.  Letter  to  President  of  Board  of  Trade  by  Francis 
FuHer.  John  Oil  1 vi  er , 50  Pall-,nall.-“  Authentic  Design 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  W inter  Garden."  Ber"cr  Holly- 
well-street,  Strand.—”  Hand-Book  of  Modern”  London'.” 
Murray,  Albemarle-street.—"  Journnl  of  Archroolomeal 
Association.”  No.  20.  July  31,  1851.-“  Synopsis  of  Lon- 
don Necropolis  and  National  Mausoleum  at  Wokiu" 
Surrey.  By  Hon.  Sir  R.  Brown,  Bart.  Saunders,  6 
Lharmg-cross. — “ Curiosities  of  Industry,”  &c.  Part  I 
Glass  and  Iron.  By  Geo.  Dodd.  Knight,  90,  Fleet-street 
— 1'umily  Friend.”  Yol.  4,  1851.  Houston  and  Stoned 
man,  6o,  Paternoster-row.— “ Parlour  Magazine.”  Part 
III.,  vol.  1.  August,  1851.  Houlston  aud  Stoneman,  05, 
Paternoster-row. 

NOTICE  —All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
it  Sj-  be„addressed  to  the  ” Pubhsher,”  and  not  to  the 
Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


A3VEWT.1TSSaiEWTS. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  SHIP-BUILDERS,  OR  MECHANICAL 
___  MODELLERS,  4c. 

'■"HE  Parents  of  a very  respectable  and  vvell- 

educated  YOUTH  are  desirous  of  APPRENTICING  him 
to  either  of  the  above  iu  the  House  ; a premium  will  be  paid.— Ad 
dress,  with  full  particulars,  to  Mr.  TIIOS.  LONG,  builder.  Marsh 
gate,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

■pOREIGN  TIMBER  TRADE.— 

7“-,  W WANTED,  a smart,  active.  Young  Man  as  YARD  FORE 
MAN  to  superintend  men,  and  attend  to  the  shipmeut  of  goods. 
Apply  by  letter  to  H.,  Box  G3,  Post-office,  Gloucester. 

, VV'ANTED,  in  a Mahogany  and  Timber- 

Jard: a FOREMAN  or  CLEltK  ; he  must  write  a good 
hand,  be  quick  at  hgurcs,  and  accustomed  to  the  trade.— Apply, 
by  letter,  to  L.  M.,  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  Yurk-strce' 

' Covent-garden. 

TO  BUILDERS’ CARMEN. 

VM/" ANTED,  an  active,  industrious  LAD, 

▼ » who  has  been  accustomed  to  be  in  a builder's  yard,  to 
I take  the  care  of.  and  occasionally  drive,  a chaise  cart,  aud  to  make 
1 himself  generally  useful,  ns  may  he  required.  None  need  apply 
1 Who  cannot  produce  1 good  character,  aud  have  not  been  aecus'  ome'd 
: to  driving.  -Apply  by  letter  only  (post  paid),  statinr  where  last 
- employed,  and  wages  require  1,  to  A.  Z.,  No.  3,  Cowley-placc,  Brook- 
i Street,  Kenmngton-road,  Lambeth. 

TM^ANTED,  by  an  Auctioneer  and  Land 

▼ " Agent,  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL.— For  Particulars  as  to 
1 Premium,  4c.,  apply  (by  letter  only)  to  S.  M„  u Chronicle”  Office 
( Gloucester. 

WANTED, an  ENGAGEMENTas  CLERK 

▼ ▼ of  WORKS  or  DRAUGHTSMAN  by  a person  who  has 
t had  considerable  experience.  Also  understands  measuring  ami 
: prices.  First-rate  references.— Address,  A.  B.,  3S,  Penton  place, 
.'  New-road. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

1 \\7"ANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  a 

, ▼ " SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  in 
l Town  or  Country.  Respeclable  reference  from  his  lastsiluatiou.— 
1 Direct,  C.  B„  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-strect,  Covent- 
r garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

1 WANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a 

T f SITUATION  as  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN  of  CAR- 
P PENTEKS  aud  JOINERS,  having  filled  the  same  situation 
fourteen  years.  Unexceptionable  references  can  be  given.— Address 
! J.  B.,  12,  Union-square,  Borough. 

TO  AKCHITEOTS. 

I'M/" AN TED  (either  in  town  or  country),  by 

7..  , ajefPeetable  young  man,  a SITUATION  in  an  ARCH  I- 
T TEC  P’S  OFFICE.  He  is  n neut  and  expeditious  draughtsman, 
j and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  office  business.— Satis- 
? factory  references  can  be  given-  from  last  employer.— Address, 
\ X.  X.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Coveut  Garden. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

/ A YOUNG  MAN,  having  completed  his 

L articles  in  the  profession,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT 

c in  an  office,  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  improvement 
i A small  salary  required.  References  can  be  given.— Address 
. E.  F.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  AND  JOINERS. 

7 \ YOUNG  MAN,  aged  twenty-one,  wants 

iXX  to  IMPROVE  himself  at  the  BENCH.  Wages,  16s.  per 
ri  week  for  first  three  months.  Or,  as  he  can  write  and  reckon,  he 
ivoould  make  himself  useful  in  an  office.— Please  address  to  J.  M.  D., 
7 57,  Britanuia-terracc,  City-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

. \ YOUNG  MAN,  23  years  of  age,  is 

‘II  desirous  of  au  ENGAGEMENT  where  he  will  have  an 
(^opportunity  of  improvement  He  uuderstands  surveying  aud  lcvel- 
iiling.  A small  salary  required.  References  oaube  given  —Address 
1. A.  W.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  York-street  Covent-garden. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS.  AND  MANAGERS  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS. 

'1THE  Advertiser  (whose  services  are  not 

J A now  required  upon  a large  publio  work,  where  he  has  been 
u employed  for  the  last  four  years  under  very  cmiueut  contractors) 
s is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a similar  ENGAGEMENT,  cither  at 
'(  ’home  or  abroad  ; he  has  been  accustomed  to  a responsible  position 
(Land  to  office  as  well  ns  out  door  employment.  The  very  highest 
'((references  c.in  be  given.— Address,  A.  B„  Exeter  Coffee-house,  87, 
((‘.Strand. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SPECULATORS,  AND  OTHER8. 

/A  thorough  practical  Surveyor  is  desirous  of 

t-LM.  forming  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  any  party  who  may 
(require  his  services  as  Manager,  Superintendent,  or  otherwise.  He 
5 is  fully  qualified  in  every  branch  of  his  profession,  having  been  in 
irpractice  for  himself  for  a considerable  period.— Address,  ZERO, 
i,3,  Park-lane,  Upper  Church-street,  Chelsea. 

-MR.  RUSKIN’S  NEW  PAMPHLET  ON  ART 
Now  ready,  in  8vo.  tn-ice 

BRE-RAPHAELITISm"  By  the  Author 

London  : SM ITH  .“'elDE  Ob. . on  Comli  it  I 

* A ncW  edltlon  (tAeJ ¥odeJn  Painters.”  Volume 
the  first  is  just  ready. 


ThisTW^.13?!-^  T£E  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

TT  *wUnAb  \S,r  ' W,t“  300  Woodcuts,  Post  8vo  , 7s.  Gd 

g-fANDBOOIv  to  the  ANTIQUITIES  in 

li7w  B w rr.fte  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

By  W.  S.  W.  YAUX.  F.S.A.,  Assistant  ” 

„ Antiquities,  British  Museum. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


n the  Department  of 


T U E L 1 T E R A RY  GAZETTE 

PRICE  THREEPENCE, 

IS  PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

In  despatch  by  the  Morning  Mails,  and  is  sold  by  every 

Bookseller  and  Newsvendor  in  the  United  Kingdom 

!“  •*!"»•  (halt-yearly.  83.  8d. ; or  ymrly, 
noon  or  SUSSES®?  ”■*’ * »*«»*/'«,  »-  S««rdoy  «nS. 

THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE 
nlilA.isSnyed  in  Monthly  Ports,  price  Osk  Snn.uNo  and  mav  he 
had,/i  ee  of  expeiiK,  in  nil  pnrts  of  the  country,  with  the  Magazines 
London  : REEVE  and  BENT! AM,  S 3‘ 
o,  Henriettastrcet,  Covent  Garden. 


mr-TT-.  TR^LWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

THE  RAILWAY  ASSURANCE  COM- 

ifmonn;Uufv,.0nncorporatc(1  under  the  7 and  8 Viet.  c. U0>  ccnital 

™^ry?na'C8l-rancCr.f',rthe'vhole  of  life  The Brin are  the 
&%P™Tr  LZl'%%POhCy  °{ml-  * : for  500,”B' 5a-  S tor 
Prospectuses,  4 c.,  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 
5,  St.  James  a-street,  London.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Sec. 


d as  well  as  heal  thy  lives  for  sums  of 


This  day  is  published, 

_ . Second  Edition, 

TREATISE  on 


vol.  i2mo.  price  4s.  Gd., 


MENTS  and  the  SLIDE  RULE,  with  the  Theotw  of 


liATHS  and  WASHHOUSES:  their  His- 

i,UrTv.„  .y’  Stat|8tics,  au  Abstract  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relnt 
thf  nu?hCffrs',aQd  ,l  description  of  those  erecting,  from  the  deigns  of 
ARTHUR  ASnPITEL  and  JOHN  WHICHCORD  Tim 
F'“"  »f  ">•  B-olrty  of • Anll,„we  ‘if  ".USStYof  Si.h 
r.  • „ . . , Areluteots,  4c.  4c. 

Pnce,  imperial  octavo,  with  four  engravings,  2s.  Gd. 
tt  , Also,  in  a few  days, 

HAND-RAILS  and  STAIRCASES.  A New 

and  Simple  Method  of  finding  the  Lines  based  on  flint  or  «i,„ 
El^beethan.NlCh0lS0n’  With  numerous.’ examples,  modern  and 
By  ARTHUR  ASHPITEL,  P.S.A.,  4c  4c 


;square.  London;  15,  Bachelor's- wn lk" 'Dubb 
Incorporated  under  7 4 8 Viet  c 
_ Capital  ™"  nnn’ 

Company  assures  diseased 
from  5/.  to  5,ooo/. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4 000/. 

I ’ r osnaatu ses  ^ ' °ffioe5  aocepted  at  equitable  rates, 

application  to  the  Act^ r.v  furaiahcd  ® 

^IfLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary.  vluary' 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 
™mmn 

Subscription  for  sceunng  payments  of  51.  and  up  to  50/  nivnhlo 
on  death  of  subscriber,  mav  be  made  unon  the  able 

““‘“(S’  th.  Actuary  of  th,  Comp.V^W.  H iSK  K ‘ 

,,," eekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  si  at  death  ^ ’ 
Healthy  persons  whose  nge  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
i rom  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  4o  „ „ Twopence 


grows ofde^L^H^ ™'mn  Jnlinot  incre;ase-'i8  the  contributor 
grows  oiaer,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence^ 


: , , , — — "'uaij  uiuuui 

will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subsoribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions  so  » 
Pounds!16  SUm  °f  F‘ VC’  T°n’  Fifteen-  Twcnty.  aud  so  on  up  to  idfty 
olNto '501°  can  Ih the  assurance  of  sums  from 
M^YNEUX,  fl!  “K  J5?h s±S9  JOHN 


Exeter  'Change,  Weiliogton-strcet'  North, 


A TO  ARTISTS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  AMATEURS 

IN  Architect,  in  practice,  is  about  making 

i he  Builder.  1,  York-Btreot.  Covent-gnrdeiL 


-DUILDERS’  WORK. — Instruction  given 

,T m.  Measuring  and  E timnting  every  description  of  R„il,i,.rc' 


Work  E timating  ev-ry  description  of  Builde? 

work,  so  as  to  produce  correct  bills  of  quantities  with  other 
raiuable  urtormatum,  to  Architects  and  Bdilder"  ' Pupi  . CJerkI 

A GENTS  WANTElWHie  Patent  Plaster 

T,oi^nn»r!irih.^Myarideslro'!s  of  appointing  AGENTS  in 
0f  PAHTq  PTtAlTPp'i'iIClp'f  - m the  kingdom  for  the  SALE 
Sf.ii.M  1 BLASTER  which  can  now  be  sold  of  the  verybert 
A hlrtii  l“TAng  n cood  profit  to  the  vendor,  at  30s.  per  ton.— 
Address  to  the  Company,  care  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Elliott,  merchant, 


Wa  IRON  FOUNDERS  AND  SMITHS. 

ANTED,  about  1,200  CAST-IRON 

RAILING  BARS,  3 feet  8 inches  long,  and  full  •!  inch 
ammeter.- Any  person  willing  to  supplv  the  ““me Tr  lil™ 

yX^P’bmay  forword  the  price  per  ton  t " 

■SOfi . Surveyors,  Royal-hill.  Greenwicti 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 

iu  W97,  ro,  Opputing  Am„™„,  _ 


57,  Choring-cross,  Westminster. 


Matthias  Attwood,  Esq. 
Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  Esq. 
William  CottonvEsq.,  F.R.S. 
William  Daiis,  Esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  Esq. 

Jos.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,F.R.S. 


niREOTORS. 

I Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Tliomas  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Henry  L.  Holland,  Esq. 

| J.  Petty  Muspratt,  Esq. 

1 C.  Hampden  Turner.Esq.,  F.R.S. 
I Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 


Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq.  „ ,ia, 

J olin  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

NOTICE.— FOUR-FIFTHS  of  the  Net  Profits  realised  by  the 
Company  from  Insurances  effected  upon  the  Participating  Seale  of 
Premiums  allotted,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  Pollciw 
every  Seven  > ears,  commencing  from  the  3rd  July,  1840.  ollclefl’ 
The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Bonuses  declared  at  the  first 
septennial  investigation  up  to  the  2nd  July,  1817 T 


Premiums  Paid. 


164  1G  8 
347  13  4 
183  18  0 


miums  paid, 
a d. 


,T  , _ GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

OULTON’S  TERRA-COTTA 

, and  GLAZED  DRAIN-PIPES, 
specimens  of  the  above  mav  be  seen  iu  Cla'i  XXVTr  nnd 
side  the  Building,  West  end.  North  side. 

Also,  a TERRA-COTTA  FIGURE  of  TIME  in  the  Tmnsept.- 
|Dr,j wings  and  prices,  on  application,  at  the  Manufactories,  Lam- 


PARISH  CONTRACTS.— Messrs. 

tw  . inf?rm  Parish  Authorities  that 
they  are  open  to  CONTRACTS  for  the  making  and  keeping  in 
repair,  FOOT  PAVEMENTS.  PATHS,  <tc.,  ivith  their  PATENT 
with  their  newly-invented  GRAVEL 


Annual  Instalments. 

Speoimens  may  be  seen  and  every  information  obtained  at  the 
Offices,  6.  Guildhall  Chambers,  Basiuglmll-street 


CLERICAL.  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  A8SURANCE  SOCIETY. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  usual  DIVIDEND  of 
o percent,  (less  income  taxi  on  the  paid-up  capital  on  the  shares  of 
PAYABLE  at  this  office  on  and  after  WE d! 
NESDA  1 . the  2iith  day  of  August  lust 
ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT.— In  consequence  of  the  powers  con - 
rred  hv  nr.  Act  obtained  in  the  session  of  IS50,  the  provisions  of 
" *l‘~  °f  l°st  month,  advantages 

XfiW  sccmirvo  ... 


ferred  by 

.which  came  into  operation  auluuu, 

and  privileges  will  accrue  to  all  persons  NOW  ASSURING,  to 
extent  greater  than  can  be  derived  from  most  other  offices  T 
particulars  are  set  forth  in  a report  and  a new  prospectus,  to 
procured  (free  of  expense)  by  addressing  a line  to 
00  « in  0n0iR('Fm'  PiNCKARD.  Resident  Secretary. 
99.  Great  Russcll-street.  Bloomsbury.  London. 


Defender  fire  and  like  insur- 

ANOE  COMPANY,  34,  New  Bridge-street,  Biaokfriars, 
London. 

RICHARD  ATTENBOROUGH.  Esq.,  Chairman. 

_ THOMAS I COTTERELL,  Esq  , Deputy  Chairman. 

II RE  INSURANCES  effected  at  equitable  rates  on  every  de- 
scription of  property. 

LIFE  INSURANCES  effected  at  rates  as  low  ns  is  consistent  with 
security,  haring  been  sanctioned  bv  eminent  authority. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  quarterly  or  half-yearly.  Policies  indis- 
1 table.  Loans  granted  in  connection  with  Life  Insurance. 
Further  information  nnd  prospectuses  may  be  had  at  the  prin- 
cipal office ; or  of  any  of  the  agents. 

JOHN  KELPAY,  Managing  Director. 


FIRST-RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN 

mapping,  planning,  printing,  writing,  and  tinting,..-  .._ 
hcheir  variety,  is  open  to  nil  ENGAGEMENT,  permanent  or  tem- 
.porary.  to  make  finished  copies  from  rough  drafts  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  line  drawings  of  townships,  buildings,  machinery,  &c. — 
'[Apply  to  J.  C.  F.,  Office  of  “ Tbe  Builder,”  1 York-street,  Covent- 
irrardeii. 


The 

LIC  BN 


BREWERS’,  DISTILLERS’, 

BUSED  VICTUALLERS’,  and  GENERAL  LIFE  and 

FIRE  ASSURANCE  and  LOAN  and  ENDOWMENT  COM- 
PANY. 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  grant  policies  against  all  kinds  of 
risks  incidental  to  life  and  fire  assurance  business, as  well  as  imme- 
diate and  deferred  annuities  and  endowments,  educational  or 
otherwise. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  office  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  loan  department ; another,  that  policies  are  granted  ag'inst 
every  kind  of  risk,  natural  or  accidental,  such  as  paralysis,  blind- 
ness. insanity.  &c.  Lastly,  that  the  policies  are  indisputable. 

N.B.  One-third  of  the  shares  has  been  reserved  for  licensed  vic- 
tuallers, which  may  he  had  on  application  to  the  secretary,  and 
pavment  of  the  deposit.  S.  P.  HARRIS,  Secretary. 

18,  New  Bridge-street,  B1  nek  friars. 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


WESTERN  and  GENERAL  PERMA- 

V V NENT  BUILDING  SOCIETY. -Office  : 2,  Albion-plaoe 
Brook-green,  Hammersmith.  p “w' 

Shares,  1004  Monthly  subscription  10s.  per  share.  Invariable 
entrance  fee,  3s.  per  share. 

niSTJNCTlVK  FEATUHES. 

, Fixed  Tables  and  Terms  of  Payment. 

Shares  advanced  in  full.  I No  Redemption  Fees. 

* lxcd  nnd  reduced  Law  Charges  No  Bidding  for  Shares 
nnd  Surveyor's  Fees.  Reduced  Scale  of  Fines 

Open  to  Persons  wherever  resi-  Advances  made  on  Property  in 
mi  O - » •„  - , . ,1  nny  part  of  Great  Britain. 

* he  Society  will  assist  in  purchasing  property  by  public  auction 
or  private  contract. 

Parties  moy  enter  at  any  time,  and  pay  no  arrear  subscriptions. 
Profits  divisible  among  investors. 

ccntlereSt  °n  w*thdmwals’  nud  discount  on  prepayments  4}  per 
Fines  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  their  usual  amount. 
Advances  made  for  terms  ranging  between  one  and  fifteen  years 
Borrowers  may  extend  the  time  of  payment  beyond  the  period 
originally  contracted  for,  nnd  thus  lessen  their  monthly  pay  meats. 

Shares  may  be  taken,  aud  prospectuses,  tables,  aud  an  v informa- 
tion will  be  furnished  ou  application  to  Messrs.  WATSON  and 
SONS,  12.  Bouverie-street,  Loudon,  and  Hammersmith  • Mr 
PETER  BROAD,  29,  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden  ; and  Mr 
WM.  LOVELY,  2.  Albion  place.  Brook-green,  Hammersmith. 


PHILLIPS’S  PATENT  FIRE 

ANNIHILATOR  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  pursuant,  to  the  Act  7th  A 8th  Victoria,  cap.  110 
Capita]  34,0001,  in  3,400  shares  of  loi.  each. 
niREcrons. 

Edward  Barnard  Esq.  5,  Cannon-row,  Westminster, and  VauxhaU. 
Charles  Francis.  Esq.,  Nine-elms. 

Samuel  Miller,  Esq.,  3,  Old-square,  LincolnVinn. 

Edward  Vansittart  Neale,  Esq.,  34,  Churles-street,  Berkcley-square. 
Richard  Onslow,  Esq.,  Clapham-nse.  1 

Bankers— Messrs.  Bosauquetand  Co.,  Lombard-street 
Solicitors— Messrs.  Thompson,  Debenham,  and  Brown,  Saltere’- 
hall,  St  Switfain’s-lane,  Cannon-street 
SECRETARV-John  E.  B.  Curtis,  Esq. 

„„  ,S,l»ere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fire  which  deslroyed,  100,0001. 
or  1.50,00/0.  worth  of  property  last  Monday,  at  I.ondon-bridge.  and 
which  was  only  a repetition  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  same 
vicinity  a few  months  before,  might  have  been  immediately  extin. 
guishcd  at  the  previous  cost  of  4/.  or  5/.  fora  machine  which  has 
June* 27  *1  t55ade  known  and  tested-"-FAe  Times  (City  Article), 
J ssue  of  new  shares  10/,  each,  of  which  51  to  be  paid  on  allotment, 
and  5/.  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  allotment. 

J he  business  of  the  Company  is  sufficient  to  produce  a dividend 
of  10!  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  present  subscribed  capital,  and 
from  the  great  repute  now  attained  by  the  invention,  a considerable 
increase  may  be  expected. 

Applications  for  shares  may  be  made  personally,  or  by  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Messrs.  TAUNTON  aud  BUSH,  Stockbrokers,  26,  Austin- 
friars,  London;  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  105,  Leaden- 
hall-street.  City,  where  prospeotuses,  testimonials,  and  every  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained. 
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EXHIBITION  OF 

CLASS  5,  F 12  and 


INDUSTRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

13.— LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  DEPARTMENT. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  AN  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  PAVING  STREETS, 
CRANNIS  AND  KEMP’S  PATENT  WOOD  PAVING: 

CIEAN  DRY  STREETS,  ECONOMY,  DURABILITY,  OUIET,  AND  GREATER  FREEDOM  PROM  SLIPPERINESS  TUAN  ON  ANY 

STONE  PAVEMENT. 


Tub  Patentees,  after  some  years  of  close  observation,  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  Woo  l 
Paving  (as  far  as  the  material  is  concerned)  is  no  failure  ; the  fault  lies  not  in  the  material,  but  m 
the  system  of  laying  it  down.  Were  the  streets  paved  with  stone  in  the  same  manner  as  wood  has 
been  laid,  their  surfaces  would  lie  constantly  strewed  with  fallen  horses  ; for  who  would  venture  to 
ctart  a horse  with  a load  behind  him  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Flag-Stone  Pavement,  unless  lie 
wished  to  see  him  prostrale  ? And  where  has  there  been  a piece  of  Wood  Paving  but  what  lias  had 
a smooth  surface,  or  ten  times  worse  than  smooth,  by  having  V-shaped  grooves  cut  in  the  surface  of 
the  blocks? 

An  inspection 

Institution,  with  vuc  „ — •> — , 

the  system  now  respectfully  submitted  to  the  public  is  entirely  different  to  any  Paving. hitherto 
introduced,  and  possessing  the  following  advantages  over  all  others,  viz. : — 

1-t.  Simplicity  of  Construction. 


l-t.  simplicity  oi  uvuauueuuu.  r,  . , ... 

2nd.  Adaptation  to  general  use,  and  entire  freedom  from  slippenness  ; for  the  Patentees  belie1 
it  will  be  safer  to  travel  over  than  a Macadamized  road,  the  surface  will  be  more  even,  and  a bett 

n be  replaced  by  a ne 


one  in  a few  minutes,  so  that  no  stoppage  of  the  traffic  will  be  necessary  for  repairs,  or  for  removal 
to  get  at  nnli  Lai,our.  It  can  be  laid  in  tlie  first  instance  as  cheap  as  any  other 

syBtem,  and  kept  in  the  best  repair  at  far  le.s  expense  ; the  foundation  being  neither  wet  nor  ary, 
and  covered  in  from  air,  will  last  for  a gvc.it  many  years. 

5th.  Provision  for  Drainage.  No  settling  of  water  between  the  foundation  and  superstructure, 
as  with  combinations  of  concrete  and  wood,  but  all  surface-wator  conveyed  direct  to  the  sewers,  keep- 
ing streets  very  dry  and  clean,  and  far  more  healthy  than  ou  the  preseut .system  of  either  wood  oi 
stone,  where  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate  and  endaugcr  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  no  provision 
being  made  for  its  removal  excepting  along  the  clinuuels  or  gutters,  to  effect  which  the  pavement 
must  be  so  much  arched  (to  carry  the  water  off  to  the  sides)  as  to  prevent  the  homo  treading  on  an 
even  surface,  excepting  just  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  where  he  but  seldom  has  an  opportunity  of 
travelling  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  other  tiwus  of  great  traffic.  And  , . .. 

6th.  Durability.  A good  substratum  and  thorough  drainage  being  secured,  no  partial  sinning 
take  place  ; the  whole  road  or  street  must  go  togother,— the  curbs  give  way  and  the  planks  break 
. A a __’ ..-a.- ja  the  surface,  beyond  what  are  mtonded  for 


'.  CRANNIS  and  KEMP’S  method  of  forming  a foundation  of 

— . . . nks.  a a.  are  laid  transversely  ou  longitudinal  planks  or  bearers, 

. ; and  both  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  ends  arc  so  let  in,  or  dovetailed  the  one  into  the 

other,  that  they  form  a substructure  posscsiing  all  the  strength  of  the  arch,  in  respect  of  any 
weight  or  force  which  can  be  applied  in  a downward  or  lateral  direction,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  cau  be  taken  up  when  require!  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  mode  in  which  the  transverse 
planks  are  formed  is  by  double  bevelling  them  at  the  ends,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  view  of  a 
single  block  given  in  fig.  2 ; and  by  leaving  a ridge,  <1,  between  the  two  bevels,  the  result  is,  that 
when  the  blocks  are  put  together,  a number  of  small  open  spaces,  c,  e,  are  left,  which  serve  for  the 
purposes  of  drainage. 


On  the  foundations,  such  ai  are  above  described,  a superstructure  of  blocks,  of  any  convenient 
form,  may  be  placed;  but  Messrs.  Crannisand  Kemp  would  particularly  recommend  the  following, 
as  uniting  in  an  unequalled  degree  simplicity  of  construction,  sure  footholding  for  horses,  cheapness, 
and  durability.  , , . ....  , , 

Figure  3 is  a side  view  of  blocks  of  wood,  which,  when  placed  in  alternate  rows  of  high  and  low 
blocks,  the  high  block  in  one  row  standing  next  the  low  blook  in  the  adjoining  rows,  forms  a pave- 
ment of  the  description  shown  in  the  perspective  vie.v  of  nuentire  carriage  way,  fig.  4.  It  presents,  it 
will  be  observed,  at  every  point  a secure  foothold  for  horses,  without  any  surface-grooving  whatever . 
and  in  point  of  efficiency  generally,  may  challenge  comparison  with  auysystom  of  paying  liithort* 
laid,  whether  of  wood  or  stoue. 


Fig.  4. 


Figure  4 is  a perspective  view  of  a carriage  wav.  showing  Messrs.  CRANNIS  and  KEMP'S 
improved  system  of  Paving  by  forming  a stratum  of  large  gravel,  broken  granite  or  other  stones, 
12  to  18  inches  deep  (ut  the  bottom  or  which  are  laid  drain  pipes,  communicating  with  the  sewers 
to  insure  perfect  drainage),  on  which  stratum  their  plank-foundation  and  superstructure  is  laid, 
thus  lorining  a system  of  Paving  ou  a principle,  the  Patentees  believe,  hitherto  untried,  nud  having 


advantages  over  all  systems  hitherto  adopted.  The  preceding  plans  form  only  a small  portion  of 
the  combinations  of  Paving  included  in  Messrs.  CRANNIS  and  KEMP'S  Patent. 

The  Patentees  are  desirous  of  establishing  a Company  to  carry  out  their  views,  and  solicit  tho 
co-operation  of  parties  desirous  of  introducing  a quiet,  clean,  aud  sq/esvstom  of  Paving.  Commu- 
nications addressed  to  the  Patentees,  5 Sylvan-grove,  Old  Kent-roa  1,  will  have  immediate  attention. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1851. 


HE  daily  papers  have  so  fully 
recorded  the  events  of  the  week 
spent  in  Paris,  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  and  the  persons 
who  have  been  most  intimately 
I -connected  with  the  Great  International  Exhi- 
bition— the  splendid  hospitality  of  the  muni- 
i cipality  and  the  President,  and  the  sham  fight 
I on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where,  by  the  way, 
l amusingly  enough,  40,000  men  under  arms 
I were  not  thought  sufficient  protection  against 
I the  blouses  who  assembled  on  that  occasion, 
j so  two  or  three  additional  regiments  were 
ordered  down, — that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
| to  give  any  particulars.  The  little  mistakes, 

I too,  made  on  the  occasion ; the  strange  dis- 
| regard  of  men  to  whom  the  Exhibition  owes 
] much,  and  the  want  of  some  one  unselfish  and 
i kindly  spirit  to  bring  persons  together,  and  to 
j:  make  all  feel  that  they  were  recognised,  have 
: not  escaped  comment,  and  doubtless  will  bring 
i more.  "We  were  not  amongst  those  who  had 
■ cause  for  complaint,  so  listened  quietly,  and 
; almost  amused,  to  those  who  had,  and  we  could 
t tell  some  funny  stories.  We  let  these  pass, 

! however,  and  reserve  our  space  for  such  ob- 
• servations  on  the  buildings  and  matters  that 
i[  passed  before  us  as  the  peculiar  flurry  of  the 
occasion  permitted  us  to  make.  Paris  cannot 
1 be  visited  by  any  who  have  their  eyes  open 
h without  advantage.  Its  beautiful  boulevards, 
is  spacious  quays,  noble  public  buildings,  and  the 
is  elegance  and  taste  in  decoration  that  everywhere 
1 prevail,  extort  the  admiration  of  all,  and  give 
i us  a lesson  of  which  we  ought  to  take  advan- 
t tage.  We  have  some  grand  things  to  set 
|c  against  these : we  have  good  reason  to  be 
| proud  and  thankful : but  in  many  respects  we 
;;  are  greatly  behind  the  French,  who,  notwith- 
\i  standing  their  present  miserable  condition, 
l[  politically  and  morally,  are  assuredly  a won- 
K derful  people. 

Talleyrand  used  to  say,  “That  sovereign  has 
a a little  mind  who  seeks  to  go  down  to  posterity 
i by  means  of  great  public  buildings.  It  is  to 
confide  to  masons  and  bricklayers  the  task  of 
1 History.”  Fortunately,  however,  for  Paris, 
it  the  rulers  there  have  ever  thought  differently, 
|a  and  they  have  enriched  the  metropolis  with 

Is  structures  of  extraordinary  magnificence  and 
c completeness.  What  one  has  begun  the  next 
lb  has  patiently  finished;  and  the  same  desire  is 
Is  still  exhibited.  When  we  were  in  Paris,  the 
(Chamber  of  Representatives  were  discussing 
jtl  the  propriety  of  voting  fifty  millions  of  francs 
[(for  public  works  and  improvements.  We 
a attended  one  of  the  sittings,  by  the  way,  and 
is;  saw  with  astonishment  the  Babel-like  confusion 
Itl that  prevailed.  At  one  moment,  a hundred 
in  members  were  speaking  at  once;  the  attendants 
iw were  crying,  “ to  your  places  gentlemen;”  and 
tithe  poor  president  was  banging  away  at  his 
b bell,  in  a fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  order.  To 
eieduce  wisdom  and  good  government  from 
;stsuch  a chaos  seemed  impossible.  The  tem- 
ipiporary  house,  although  of  very  large  size, 
bjappears  well  adapted  for  hearing  in,  having 


this  advantage,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  speeches  are  all  delivered  from  the 
same  place. 

The  completeness  of  which  we  have  spoken 
is  strikingly  evident  in  their  decorations. 
While  the  course  pursued  in  London,  is  to 
omit  as  much  as  possible,  in  Paris  the  endea- 
vour is  to  do  everything  that  can  be  done.  The 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of 
enormous  extent,  affords  an  example : every 
inch  of  wall  and  ceiling  sparkles  with  gold  and 
colour,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole,  though 
the  taste  of  parts  may  be  questionable,  is 
magnificent  to  the  extreme.  The  effect  of  the 
great  gallery  here,  when  fitted  up  for  the  dinner 
which  took  place,  was  singularly  brilliant.  It 
is  painted  throughout,  without  any  gilding;  a 
series  of  Corinthian  columns  which  surround 
the  walls  are  w'hite;  lunettes  formed  in  the 
ceiling  above  are  filled  with  painted  wreaths 
and  vases,  and  the  spandrils  with  children. 
I he  ceiling,  formed  into  panels,  is  principally 
yellow  and  blue.  In  the  arcade  between  the 
columns  were  yellow  and  white  hangings  : 
flags  of  all  nations  were  suspended  on  either 
side,  and  countless  wax-candles  in  chandeliers 
of  brass  and  glass  shed  a brilliant  light  over 
the  whole.  Affluence  of  light  is  a main  re- 
quisite for  successful  effect,— sometimes  for- 
gotten.* In  the  room  that  was  fitted  up  as  a 
theatre,  the  ceiling  is  a mass  of  gilding,  re- 
lieved by  green  and  maroon  colour  : and  the 
pilasters  on  the  walls  have  heads  painted  in 
the  upper  part  of  them,  of  great  power  and 
beauty. 

As  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  so  close  to  the  old 
Cite  (an  island  in  the  Seine),  we  will  step  over  the 
water  to  the  SainteChapelle  there,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  where,  in  both  cases,  works 
have  been  going  on  for  several  years.  At  the 
Sui/ite  Chapelle  a million  of  francs  (40,000/.) 
have  been  spent,  we  are  told,  and  20,000/. 
more  will  be  wanted.  The  ancient  glass  here 
is  of  a delicious  colour,  and  it  has  been  well 
imitated  in  the  restorations.  The  colourings 
of  the  side  walls  and  columns  are  better  than 
those  of  the  vaultings.  There  are  two  curious 
circular  detached  staircases  of  wood,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  altar,  which  lead  to  a reli- 
quary over  it : and  in  the  heads  of  an  arcade 
around  the  walls  are  some  ornaments  formed 
in  mastic  on  glass.  The  restoration  of  the 
lower  chapel,  the  eastend  of  which  is  of  singular 
design,  is  not  yet  commenced.  M.  Lassus  is 
the  architect  engaged. 

At  Notre  Dame,  M.  Viollet  le  Due  is  super- 
intending the  works.  About  3|  millions  of 
francs  have  been  spent  here,  and  it  is  estimated 
that,  in  the  whole,  ten  millions  will  be  wanted. 
It  is  not  long  since  we  gave  some  particulars 
of  the  proceedings  here.  The  restoration  of 
the  west  towers  is  going  on;  the. bad  stones 
are  taken  out  and  replaced  with  new,  and 
others  are  scraped.  A new  Sacristy  of  consi- 
derable elegance,  externally,  has  been  built  by 
M.  Viollet  le  Due  on  the  south  side  of  the 
east  end  of  the  Cathedral. 

At  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  very 
extensive  works  are  going  on,  and  have  been 
previously  noticed  by  us.  The  style  of  build- 
ing is  Italian,  but  M.  Vaudoyer,  the  architect, 
has  chosen  to  erect  the  library  as  a detached 
building,  in  the  Early  English  style  : it  is  of 
stone,  roofed  with  green  and  red  tiles  in  pat- 

* The  chandeliers,  looked  at  singly,  had  no  great  claim 
for  admiration ; but  when  viewed  altogether, — looking 
along  the  range  on  either  side, — their  sparkLiug  brilliancy, 
caused  by  the  glass  amidst  the  metal,  was  extraordinary. 


terns,  and  has  an  ecclesiastical  appearance. 
Within  it  is  divided  into  two  aisles,  by  a central 
range  of  columns,  and  vaulted  with  stone. 
The  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
the  whole  of  the  interior  very  elaborately 
painted.  The  walls  are  stone  colour, 
the  joints  drawn  in  red ; the  columns 
are  alternately  slate  colour  and  red ; the 
vaulting  is  stone  colour,  powdered  with 
jleurs  de  lys  and  stars,  and  the  groinings  are 
varied  with  red,  brown,  green,  and  slate- 
colour.  There  is  a tribune  at  the  side,  painted 
and  gilt,  with  stairs  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,*  and  at  one  end  of  the  apartment  are 
some  excellently  painted  figures,  en  cire,  by  M. 
Gerome,  typifying  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
windows  are  on  one  side  only,  and  blanks 
on  the  other  side  are  painted  in  the  same 
patterns  and  colours  to  correspond  with  the 
glass,— an  arrangement  we  cannot  admire. 
The  floor  is  parquelled,  with  a wide  border  all 
round  of  small  buff  and  black  encaustic  tiles. 

Great  improvements  are  observable  in  the 
streets  by  those  who  have  not  recently  seen 
Paris  itrottoirs  are  almost  universal;  the  painted 
signs  have  nearly  all  disappeared; and  the  drain- 
age is  very  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  largeness  of  the  houses  enforces  the 
employment  of  an  architect,  and  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  ability.  Land 
is  very  dear  in  Paris,  and  the  result  of  course 
is,  that  all  the  houses  are  carried  up  very  high. 
Not  long  ago  a plot  of  land  on  the  Boulevard 
was  sold,  and  realized,  at  the  rate  of  160/.  for 
every  36  feet  superficial  of  the  area:  this, 
however,  was  probably  a maximum  price. 
There  are  at  this  moment,  few  private  build- 
ings going  on. 

In  their  executed  works  the  French  archi- 
tects appear  to  hold  fast  to  established  styles, 
but  there  is  a desire  abroad,  as  here,  to  work 
out  something  new,  and  we  give  illustrations 
of  one  project  of  the  kind,  a design  for  a 
church,f  by  Mons.  E.  Nepvcu,  exhibited  by 
that  architect  last  year. 

The  building  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  and 
has  a preponderance  of  vertical  lines  carried 
out  to  great  loftiness.  With  Mr.  Nepveu’s 
theory,  which  makes  Classic  architecture  the 
architecture  of  conformance,  and  the  Gothic, 
the  architecture  of  difformance,  we  will  not 
here  meddle.  All  the  vaultings  were  to  be 
of  cast-iron  gilt,  and  there  was  to  be  an  inner 
dome  perforated  in  patterns  to  admit  a view  of 
the  outer  dome  beyond.  The  organ  is  shown 
in  a sunk  chamber  under  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  and  painting  and  sculpture  were  to  be 
largely  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
structure. 

Returning  to  the  streets,  most  of  the  houses 
that  have  been  built  within  the  last  five  years 
display  a considerable  amount  of  external 
sculpture.  In  decoration,  it  will  be  observed 
that  much  greater  use  is  made  of  statues  and 
busts,  though  they  may  be  but  casts,  than 
amongst  us. 

There  are  many  pretty  cast-iron  canopies 
recently  put  up  over  doors  : the  cast  ironwork 
generally,  as  our  readers  know,  is  very  good. 

The  duration  of  external  gilding  in  Paris,  as 
compared  with  London,  is  very  great,  and 
affords  evidence  of  the  condition  of  our 
atmosphere, — a condition  which  we  might,  and 
ought  to,  materially  improve  by  enforcing  the 
combustion  of  smoke.  The  gilded  lamp-posts 

* Why  are  the  small  pillars  forming  the  enclosure  to 
these  steps  put  out  of  upright  ? 
t See  page  509,  in  our  present  number. 
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in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  look  as  fresh  as 
if  but  recently  done.  And  what  a glorious 
place  this  is  ! "When  the  sun  shines  upon  its 
fountains  and  orange  trees,  its  Luxor  obelisk, 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Madeleine,  Champs 
Elyse'es,  and  the  Tuileries,  we  know  no  piece 
of  a city  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  world. 

We  must  now  leave  the  gay  capital,  however, 
till  next  week. 


REFORM  OF  FREEMASONRY. 

I was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  God- 
win’s article  on  this  subject ; but  he  ap- 
pears to  labour  under  some  misconcep- 
tion regarding  the  state  of  the  craft  in 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  now  a merely 
convivial  and  charitable  association,  but,  in 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  many  of  its  most 
accomplished  members,  a truly  religious  order, 
capable  of  high  and  holy  purposes  : whilst  it 
inculcates  the  first  principles  of  morality  and 
virtue,  it  interferes  with  no  man’s  religious 
belief;  but  teaches  him  his  duty  to  God,  to  his 
neighbour,  and  to  his  own  soul,  and  fits  him 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  that  duty.  Faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  temperance,  soberness, 
chastity,  and  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments of  the  Almighty,  are  urged  in  all  its 
formulas.  I am  one  of  those  who  wish  to  see 
speculative,  symbolical,  or,  as  it  is  called,  free 
masonry,  more  operative,  and  I have  laboured 
to  make  it  so  in  the  lodge  over  which  I have 
for  many  years  presided  as  W.  M.  and  P.M. 
We  have  conducted  our  proceedings,  when  the 
lodge  has  been  tiled,  as  if  v e were  in  a church 
or  chapel.  No  sooner  has  the  Bible  been 
opened  than  the  voice  of  praise  has  been 
added  to  that  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  in 
the  best  tones  which  a well-practised  choir  of 
brethren,  aided  by  the  organ,  could  command ; 
and  this  has  been  repeated  during  initiations, 
and  before  the  lodge  has  been  closed  for  re- 
freshment. I hope  at  no  distant  period  also, 
that  besides  the  customary  authorised  lectures 
on  the  craft,  we  shall  have  lectures  on  astro- 
nomy, architecture,  music,  and  the  other  arts 
and  sciences,  in  which  the  public  may  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  as  auditors. — A Past 
Grand  Officer. 


The  publication,  in  your  valuable  journal,  on 
the  26th  of  July,  of  the  paper,  read  before  the 
Institute  of  Architects  several  years  since,  on 
the  subject  of  Freemasonry,  offers  a favourable 
opportunity  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  however  much  architecture  and  building 
were  indebted  to  Freemasonry,  any  practical 
connection  between  the  thing  signified  and  the 
existing  institution  has  entirely  ceased.  Free- 
masonry, as  it  no .v  exists,  with  its  “peculiar 
system  of  morality,”  aims  at  being  a charitable 
institution  of  peculiar  excellence,  under  the 
agreeable  garb  of  good  fellowship  and  social 
assemblies.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
that  it  has,  very  improperly,  ceased  to  exercise 
the  least  influence  on  the  sciences  and  arts  in 
which  it  originated  : it  has  also  not  attained  its 
secondary  and  now  professed  object ; for  no 
other  charitable  institution  ever  did,  or  does, 
apply  in  charity  so  small  a per  centage  of  the 
sums  collected  in  various  ways  from  its  several 
members.  My  object  is  to  endeavour  to  restore 
some  intellectuality  to  “ the  craft,”  and  incite 
“,the  brethren  ” to  recover  their  lost  influence 
in  those  useful  and  graceful  arts  which  con- 
duce so  much  to  the  comfort  and  exaltation  of 
mankind.  A little  reflection,  in  or  out  of  the 
“ Lodge,”  must  convince  the  “ Past  Master  ” 
down  to  the  “ entered  apprentice,”  that  if  the 
body  of  Freemasons  did  ever  do  any  good  to 
the  world  by  promoting  the  arts  allied  to  archi- 
tecture, they  have  ceased  to  do  so  now,  and 
that  all  the  good  they  do,  does  not  compensate 
for  the  change  in  the  objects  they  pursue. 
Being  “ free  or  speculative  ” masons,  the  em- 
blems they  use  should  in  reality  be  applied  to 
their  “ morals,”  in  the  sense  of  elevating  the 
minds  of  the  fraternity  above  the  mere  vanity 
and  festivity  which  are  now  its  chief  charac- 
teristics. 

It  may  be  as  well,  to  a right  understanding 
of  Freemasonry  as  it  exists,  to  state. its  consti- 


tution, which  may  be  done  without  any  breach 
of  the  solemn  obligation  to  secresy.  A Free- 
masons’ “lodge”  consists  of  a master  an- 
nually elected  by  the  members  of  the  lodge,  and 
capable  of  being  once  re-elected,  certain  offi- 
cers, whom  the  master  appoints,  and  the  sub- 
scribing members.  The  past  masters,  mas- 
ters, and  wardens  of  lodges  compose  the 
“ Grand  Lodge.”  Every  lodge  contributes 
annually  to  the  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge  a 
certain  amount  for  each  of  its  members.  The 
members  of  a “ lodge  ” pay  an  admission  fee, 
varying  in  amount  according  to  circumstances,  | 
but  usually  something  considerable,  so  that 
(mechanics’ lodges  excepted)  the  contributions 
to  the  funds  of  a lodge  are  sufficient,  indeed, 
for  great  and  useful  objects,  as  well  as  for  good 
fellowship.  The  funds,  however,  are  now  ex- 
pended in  a small  contribution  to  Grand  Lodge, , 
an  insignificant  outlay  in  charity, the  trifling  lodge  ! 
expenses,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  in  eating 
and  drinking.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  lodges 
have,  at  some  time,  exceeded  their  income  in  the 
expenditure  for  “ banquets.”  The  income  of 
Grand  Lodge,  arising  from  some  permanent 
property  and  the  contributions  of  the  lodges 
as  above  stated,  is  disposed  of  by  less  than  one 
moiety  being  expended  in  charity,  and  the 
balance  being  otherwise  disbursed. 

The  Grand  Lodge,  or  parliament,  composed 
as  above,  meets  once  a quarter  at  Freemasons’- 
hall,  for  about  three  hours  each  sitting  ; but 
the  affairs  of  the  craft  are  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  “ Board  of  General  Purposes,”  the 
members  of  which  are  annually  appointed,  part 
by  the  nomination  of  the  “ Grand  Master,” 
and  part  elected  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  There 
are  also  some  charities  mainly  supported  by 
the  “ Craft,”  or  general  body  of  Freemasons, 
viz.,  for  aged  and  decayed  Freemasons,  and  a 
boys’  and  girls’  school. 

The  admission  of  a member  into  a lodge  is 
by  ballot,  and  the  monthly  meeting  is  spent 
partly  in  “ lodge,”  when  the  new  members  are 
initiated,  and  the  other  “ work  ” of  the  lodge 
is  transacted  : the  rest  of  the  evening  is  passed 
in  dining  and  drinking  toasts.  Both  in  the 
lodge  and  at  the  banquet  religious  and  poliiical 
matters  are  rigidly  excluded.  This,  of  course, 
limits  the  field  of  conversation;  but  when,  in 
addition,  there  are  frequent  and  oft-repeated 
formal  toasts  and  speeches,  together  with  pro- 
fessional singing,  it  will  be  seen,  that  whatever 
good-fellowship  may  produce,  there  is  very 
little  room  for  intellectuality.  No  doubt  some 
of  these  meetings  are  very  agreeable,  while  j 
others  are  insufferably  stupid  ; so  that  it  may  j 
truly  be  said,  that  the  same  number  of  gentle- 
men, meeting  under  any  other  circumstances, 
could  not  but  be  greatly  more  profited  by  the 
conversation.  So  utterly  abandoned  has  the 
craft  become  to  small  charities  and  personal 
indulgences,  that  although  it  is  a fundamental 
rule  that  none  shall  be  advanced  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  “ arts  and 
sciences,”  yet,  when  a member  is  examined 
prior  to  advancement,  the  very  limited  know- 
lege  required  is  absent, — the  answers  being 
palpably  dictated  by  a bystander. 

Now,  my  object  in  this  communication  is,  to 
urge  the  importance  of  restoring  to  Free- 
masonry that  soul  which  it  has  undoubtedly 
lost,  and  to  preserve  much  that  is  really  valu- 
able in  the  institution,  by  again  in  some  way 
allying  it  to  the  art  with  which  its  name  is 
associated.  Corner  Stone. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Archceological  Society,  Rome. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  this  society,  M.  Visconti,  Commis- 
sario  dell’  Anticliita,  read  a paper  on  the  an- 
cient altar  and  tabernacle  of  the  Basilica  La- 
teranese  of  Rome.  Having  alluded  to  its  ori- 
gin in  1369,  owing  to  the  finding  of  three  holy 
heads  (!),  he  named  Giovanni  di  Stefano  da 
Siena,  as  the  hitherto  unknown  architect  of  this 
fineart-work,ascertained  from  a Breve  of  Urban 
V.  It  is  the  artist  who  made  the  sculptures  in  the 
dome  of  Orvieto.  A goldsmith  of  the  name  of 
Giovanni  di  Bartolo  from  Siena,  was  also  men- 
tioned, of  whom  are  the  two  statuesinthe  middle 
of  the  monument,  serving  as  guardians  to  the 


relics.  The  heads  of  these  statues  were  of 
pure  gold,  the  remainder  of  silver  and  gold 
enamelled.  These  materials,  as  well  as  many 
precious  stones  appertaining  thereto,  were 
contributed  by  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  the 
two  Joannas  of  France  and  Naples.  The 
paintings  which  adorn  the  basement  of  the 
tabernacle,  have  given  rise  to  great  disputes,  in 
which  authors,  like  Mellini,  Baglioni,  del  Titi, 
Angelo  Rocco,  and  others,  have  taken  a part, 
some  ascribing  them  to  Berna  da  Siena,  or 
even  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; on  all  of  which  M. 
Visconti  entertains  some  doubt.  Interesting, 
moreover,  is  the  warning,  put  forth  also  by  the 
learned  commissary  of  antiquities  on  this  occa- 
sion, not  to  restore  ancient  monumenis  with- 
out the  greatest  attention  to  their  original  cha- 
racter. 

Increase  of  Collections,  Louvre,  Paris. — This 
museum  has  been  lately  enriched  by  articles, 
brought  by  M.  Sauley  from  the  East.  Amongst 
them  are  fragments  of  tombs  of  two  kings  of 
Judea.  Mexican  and  Eygptian  relics  also  have 
been  added,  and  amongst  the  pictures,  one  of 
Velasquez,  representing  his  own  portrait  with 
those  of  other  personages  of  his  time. 

Begas,  the  Painter. — It  is  curious  to  observe, 
that  although  M.  Begas  was  a very  young  man 
in  Goethe’s  lifetime,  yet  that  great  man  fully 
anticipated  the  beautiful  subsequent  career  of 
the  Berlin  painter.  The  portraits  of  the  Char- 
lottenburg  gallery  of  illustrious  men,  painted 
by  him,  would  be  alone  sufficient  for  his  sub- 
sequent fame.  Besides  that  of  Meyerbeer, 
lately  finished,  A.  Humboldt,  Schelling,  Carl 
Ritter,  Leopold  Buch,  Rauch,  Cornelius,  and 
Schadow  have  been  already  exhibited — a galaxy 
of  characters  every  country  would  be  proud 
of.  The  enterprise,  however,  is  a constantly 
progressing  one,  and  the  portrait  of  the  great 
naturalist  Link  is  now  in  preparation. 

Naples : Architecture  and  Archccology . — The 
descriptive  work  on  the  city  of  Naples,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Government,  “ Napoli  e i 
luoghi  celebri  delle  sue  vicinanze,”  has  been 
followed  by  one  of  a more  professional  cha- 
racter, entitled  “ Monumenti  del  Regno  delle 
Due  Sicilie.”  It  is  the  celebrated  Sc.  Volpi- 
cella  who  has  described  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  S.  Dominico,  the  Porta  Capuana, 
&c.  The  text  is  enriched  by  transcripts  of 
inscriptions,  and  passages  of  ancient  chroni- 
cles. Of  an  equally  commendable  character  are 
the  “ Tombe  illustri  Napolitane,”  by  Giuseppe 
del  Re,  as  well  as  the  “Tesoro  lapidario  Na- 
poletano,”  by  Aloe,  works  hardly  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy.  Interesting  are  the  “ Let- 
tere  sulla  chiesa  dell’  Incoronata  e sulla  sepul- 
tura  di  Giovannal.”  by  G.  Angeluzzi.  The 
author  of  the  latter  work  does  not  think,  that 
the  frescoes  of  the  seven  sacraments  ascribed 
to  Giotto  are  by  this  master:  the  reasons,, 
however,  for  the  authenticity  of  the  monument 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Chiara  are  well  supported. 
Of  great  archaeological  interest  is  the  book  of 
R.  Garucci,  “ Storia  d’  Isernia  ricavata  da 
Monumenti  di  Architettura  e di  Numisma- 
tica.”  This  work  treats  of  the  history  of  this, 
city  of  ancient  Samnium,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Corsinium,  was  the  largest  of  the 
Italic  confederation.  Its  history  before  the 
Samnian  war  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  classic 
writers,  and  has  now  been  restituted  by  M. 
Garucci  from  its  ancient  architectural  and 
numismatic  remains.  The  two  Benedictine 
friars  Corme  and  Moncaldi  have  published  a 
work  on  the  Convent  Trinita  de  la  Cava,  and 
the  Canon  Paesano  a description  of  the  church 
of  Salerno. 

The  Steam-engine  in  Italy,  in  1756. — During 
some  late  works  at  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Venice,  a memoir,  dated  as  above, 
was  found,  in  which  a certain  canon  Gautier, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  dilates  on  the  in- 
convenience of  steam  navigation,  and  submits 
a plan  for  a fire-engine,  by  which  ships  could 
be  navigated.  No  attention  was  paid  to  him 
in  France,  but  the  Venetian  ambassador  in- 
vited him  to  the  Lagune  city,  as  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  give  to  its  navy  a new  im- 
pulse. There  he  obtained  the  support  promised 
to  him,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  commenc- 
ing his  experiments,  when  he  died. 
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THEORY  OF  ORNAMENTATION  IN 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sculptured  decoration  in  architecture  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  which  we 
possess  for  giving  character,  richness,  and 
variety  to  our  designs  ; but  the  principles  which 
have  regulated  its  use  among  those  nations  in 
which  architecture  has  been  studied  as  an  art, 
have  not  been  so  fully  investigated  as  the  sub- 
ject deserves.  This  appears  to  me  especially 
to  be  the  case  as  regards  ornamentation  in 
Gothic  architecture ; for  though  we  have  had 
elaborate  treatises  on  the  forms  of  mouldings 
and  the  differences  which  may  be  traced  therein 
at  the  successive  periods  of  the  style,  still  the 
knowledge  thereby  obtained  partakes  so  much 
of  mere  antiquarianism,  as  to  leave  a void  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  seek  to  ascertain  the  theory 
of  an  art  which  produced  such  a peculiarity, 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  such  an  uniformity  of 
style,  as,  though  it  may  be  divided  into  five  or 
seven  periods,  it  may  still  be  classed  and  known 
as  a whole  as  Gothic  architecture.  The  mere 
investigation  of  the  dates  at  which  the  variation 
in  form  of  tracery  and  moulding  occurred, 
though  eminently  useful  in  fixing  the  recollec- 
tion of  forms  prevalent  at  certain  periods,  and 
providing  thereby  a safeguard  for  the  exact 
imitation  of  the  style  which  predominated  at 
such  periods,  will  not  supply  this  theory.  We 
must  look  for  it  in  the  architecture  itself  by  a 
careful  discrimination  of  the  differences  which 
exist  between  it  and  the  styles  and  practice  of 
other  national  architecture.  Some  of  these 
differences,  which  are  broad  and  patent,  have 
been  noticed  by  the  earliest  writers  on  the 
subject. 

The  evident  characteristic  of  its  being  an 
arcuated  style  of  architecture  contrasted  with 
classic  columnar  and  trabeated ; the  invari- 
able adoption  of  pointed  arches  in  preference 
to  semicircular  ; the  tendency  to  obtain  effect 
by  height  and  by  pyramidical  forms,  instead  of 
rectangular  horizontal  ones  ; are  all  principles 
which  have  been  ably  developed  in  the  various 
treatises  on  the  art.  Rickman,  in  his  well- 
known  work,  was  one  of  the  first  who  pointed 
out  some  of  these  differences,  which  give  the 
marked  character  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
distinction  and  contrast  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman.  He  alludes  to  the  horizontal  character 
of  the  cornices  in  the  latter  as  opposed  to  the 
prevalence  of  vertical  lines  of  mouldings  in  the 
former.  He  points  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  mouldings  in  classic  architecture  project 
from  the  face  of  a building,  while  in  the  Gothic 
(with  the  exception  of  dripstones)  they  recede 
from  it,  or,  as  Brandon  expresses  it,  are  sunk 
from  the  face  of  the  work.  He  adduces  also 
other  contrasts,  and  elucidates  in  this  manner 
certain  differences  which  may  be  considered 
as  principles  of  design.  There  is,  however, 
another  branch  of  study  which  tends  to  give 
essential  character  to  all  architecture,  not  only 
to  Gothic,  but  to  that  of  all  nations,  which  has 
not  received  in  this  style  that  attention  and 
study  as  regards  principles  which  it  assuredly 
deserves, — I mean  the  system  of  ornamentation 
by  sculptured  decoration. 

The  subject,  therefore,  to  which  I wish  to 
call  attention  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Gothic  architects,  from  the  period  of  the  Early 
Pointed  Architecture  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
naissance, used  their  mouldings,  and  composed 
their  ornamentation  ; and  if  we  find  that  their 
use  of  these  materials,  which  are  common  to 
all  architecture,  is  essentially  different,  not  only 
from  the  classic,  but  also  from  the  architecture 
of  the  Indians,  Egyptians,  or  Moors  ; that 
such  use  prevailed  during  the  various  periods 
which  have  been  distinguished  as  forming  one 
combined  style,  under  the  name  of  Gothic,  and 
that  it  gives  a marked  peculiarity  of  design  to 
the  architecture  itself,  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  it  was  a principle  which  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects or  freemasons  laid  down  as  a sure  guide 
in  all  their  designs.  The  principle  to  which  I 
allude,  is  the  careful  avoidance  of  disturbing 
the  surface  contour  of  their  mouldings  by  sculp- 
tured carving  j or,  in  other  words,  ornamented 
or  carved  mouldings,  known  as  such  in  classic 
architecture,  were  never  used. 

Modern  English  architects,  who,  thanks  to 
the  careful  investigations  of  antiquaries  and 
non-professional  writers,  are  excellent  copyists, 


and  can  carefully  follow  and  work  out  the 
details  which  have  been  elaborately  supplied 
them  by  numerous  valuable  publications  on 
the  art,  have  adopted  the  system ; but  it  is 
singular  that  no  writer  on  Gothic  architecture 
has  alluded  to  the  peculiarity,  and,  I assert, 
principle,  on  this  matter  of  ornamentation. 
Paley,  in  his  very  useful  manual  of  Gothic 
mouldings,  makes  some  valuable  remarks  on 
their  variety  and  effect  as  mouldings,  but 
alludes  but  slightly  to  the  use  of  sculpture. 
“ Gothic  architecture,”  he  says,  “revelled  in  the 
use  of  mouldings  : we  are  not  speaking  of  what 
are  usually  called  ornamental  mouldings,  such 
as  dog’s-tooth,  the  ball  flower,  &c.,  so  much  as 
of  the  plain,  continuous  lines  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, though  they  are  in  effect  identical,  since 
the  former  are  nothing  but  serrated  ridges, 
more  or  less  rounded  and  modified  from  the 
first  process.”  Brandon  adopts  the  same  view, 
pointing  out  how  the  dog’s-tooth  ornament 
was  stink  out  of  the  block.  Colling,  in  his 
work  on  Gothic  ornaments,  does  not  allude  to 
any  system,  but  illustrates,  by  drawings,  the 
facts  which  he  has  collected,  and  which  all 
show  the  principle  which  I believe  guided  their 
design.  Their  mouldings  were  not  carved  or 
sculptured : the  effect  was  produced  by 
superadded  ornamentation. 

The  difference  is,  perhaps,  more  evident  to 
an  architect  who  has  been  occupied  in  design 
in  both  species  of  architecture,  than  to  him  who 
has  confined  his  study  to  the  Gothic  alone.  In 
the  classic  style,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  rich- 
ness by  ornamentation  and  decoration,  he 
seizes  at  once,  according  to  the  examples  of  the 


tial  difference  is  at  once  perceived.  In  Gothic 
the  form  of  the  moulding  is  preserved  beneath 
the  ornament,  and  the  ornament  itself  is  super- 
added  of  a totally  different  contour  : the  sculp- 
ture might  be  removed,  as  it  now  is,  in  some 
places  by  havoc  or  time,  and  the  form  of  the 
moulding  still  appears  perfect.  Destroy  the 
carving  in  a classic  entablature,  and  an  un- 
meaning lump  is  the  result.  It  was  from  the 
desire  of  the  architect  to  maintain  this  prin- 
ciple of  preserving  the  contour  of  his  mould- 
ings that  the  system  of  deep  undercutting  and 
perforating  their  foliage  arose.  Instead  of 
carving  their  mouldings,  they  threw  a light 
and  elegant  decoration  over  them.  Even 
in  the  capitals  of  their  columns  the  same 
principle  is  perceptible,  as  in  almost  every 
instance  the  true  bell-shaped  form  of  the 
cap  can  be  traced  under  the  foliage,  strongly 
corroborating  the  idea  that  the  origin  of 
this  ornamentation  was  taken  from  nature, 
and  arose  from  imitating  the  effect  produced 
by  tying  leaves  and  branches  round  the  capi- 
tals as  even  now  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
in  our  churches  at  the  festival  of  Christmas. 
It  is  probable  that  the  peculiar  crocket  orna- 
ment also  arose  from  a similar  imitation,  as 
the  dried  forest  leaves  of  the  oak  and  chesnut 
often  present  a fac  simile  of  the  sculptured 
representation. 

If  we  examine  further  where  the  Gothic 
architects  placed  their  other  points  of  orna- 
mentation, and  observe  how  different  they  are 
from  all  preceding  and  succeeding  systems, 
the  truth  of  this  theory  will  appear  still  more 
evident.  They  called  in  the  powers  of  geome- 


Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  mouldings  them-  try  to  give  varied  outline  in  their  tracery  and 
selves,  and  obtains  his  effect  by  fretting  and  ; to  produce  forms  which  have  almost  the  grace 
cutting  up  their  surface  contours  : thus,  the  J of  sculpture,  while  the  contour  of  their  tra- 
egg-and-tongue,  the  water-leaf,  the  honey-  eery  mouldings  is  plain  and  untouched;  but 
suckle,  the  raffle,  the  dentil,  are  all  obtained  when  they  required  sculptured  ornament  they 
by  sinking  down  the  surface  of  the  moulding,  | placed  it  at  the  points  of  their  cusps,  terminat- 
and  relieving  the  lines  of  the  ornament,  illus-  ! ing  them  in  leaves  or  enriching  their  traceried 
trating  the  remark  of  Ruskin,  “that  the  Greek  : vaults  by  sculptured  bosses  at  the  intersec- 
workman  cared  for  shadow  only  as  a dark  field  j tions  of  the  ribs.  They  carved  crockets 
wherefrom  his  light  figure  or  design  might  be  ' finials,  brackets,  and  spandrils,  but  never  the 
intelligibly  detached.”  This  system  was  pur-  mouldings  enclosing  them  : they  hung  leaves 
sued  until  every  member  of  the  cornice  was  | round  their  capitals  in  graceful  twisted  fo- 
sculptured  and  decorated,  as  may  be  observed  liage,  but  still  preserved  the  idea  of  their 
in  the  ruins  of  Spalatro,  and  those  of  Palmyra  I original  forms  of  moulding, 
and  Baalbec ; and  not  only  in  classic,  but,  in  I That  this  was  a principle  peculiar  to  the 
fact,  to  whatever  architecture  we  look,  we  find  | Gothic  architects  may  be  further  proved  by 
that  this  system  prevailed.  In  the  Egyptian  examining  the  style  of  ornamentation  in  the 
we  may  observe  that  the  mouldings  were  preceding  and  succeeding  periods.  In  the 
always  used  as  the  first  and  chief  points  of  Norman  and  Transition  styles  the  mouldings 
sculptured  decoration,  as  the  cable  mouldings  ' themselves  are  constantly  found  sculptured 
at  the  angles  of  their  temples,  the  large  cavetto  and  carved  : it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the 
of  their  crowning  cornice,  and  the  numerous  | cable  moulding,  the  billetted,  the  chevron,  and 
carved  mouldings  on  their  columns  and  panel-  numerous  others  ; and  if  we  look  to  the  de- 
lings  amply  testify  : such  also  was  the  practice  j cline  of  Gothic  architecture  we  shall  find  that 
of  the  Indians  and  Moors.  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  its  debasement 

The  absence  of  this  means  of  enrichment  in  is  by  its  obtaining  a classic  taint  by  the  intro' 


Gothic  architecture  may  appear  at  first  incre- 
dible to  a person  rich  in  recollection  of  the 
highly  decorated  effect  which  a Gothic  edifice 
produces  upon  his  imagination  ; and  the  glo- 
rious host  of  exquisite  devices  in  foliage  which 
seem  to  live  and  wave  over  its  surface  would  seem 
to  refute  me;  butacarefulandextensiveexamina- 
tion  of  thestyle  has  convinced  me  that  such  is  not 
only  the  fact,  but  that  it  was  a principle  which 
their  architects  laid  down,  that  their  system  of 
mouldings,  beautiful  and  perfect  for  obtaining 
light  and  shadow  under  every  aspect,  should 
never  be  further  frittered  up  by  indentation  and 
carving.  Where  furtherrichness  was  tobegiven, 
they  gave  it  by  superadding  ornamentation  and 
sculpture,  without  destroying  the  forms  of  the 
mouldings.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  the  statue  of  the  veiled  vestal  in 
the  Great  Exhibition,  where  the  marble  veil 
adds  grace  to  the  figure,  without  concealing 
the  features  beneath  it. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  first  indication  of 
decoration  in  the  Early  Pointed  style.  Amidst 
a deeply-massed  group  you  observe  one  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  arch  filled  with  that 
peculiar  ornament  called  the  dog’s-tooth,  or, 
at  a later  period,  another  with  a series  of  ball 
flowers,  or  another  with  a richly-carved  emboss 
of  crisp  and  trailing  foliage,  imitated  from 
nature  itself.  Are  not  these,  some  will  say, 
carved  mouldings?  Certainly  not:  compare 
them  with  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  other 
examples  previously  alluded  to,  and  the  essen- 


duction  of  carving  on  the  mouldings,  as  may 
be  observed  in  the  oriel  windows  of  Hengrave 
Hall,  and  other  examples  of  a similar 
date.  How  was  it  that  during  a period 
of  nearly  400  years  this  system  was  so  entirely 
set  aside  that  no  instance  can  be  produced  of 
the  slightest  approach  to  the  classic  system, 
unless  it  was  the  result  of  a principle  laid  down 
and  acted  upon  by  the  freemasons?  Even 
when  they  sought  richness  of  effect  by  painted 
decoration,  the  general  usage  was  to  colour 
the  mouldings,  or,  if  decorated,  the  paintings 
upon  them  did  not  follow  or  indicate  the 
contour,  but  were  distinct  in  pattern. 

The  difficulty  of  foregoing  or  avoiding  the 
classic  system  of  ornamentation,  and  the  merit 
therefore  of  adopting  this  peculiarity  by  the 
Gothic  architects,  may  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated by  examining  the  works  of  other  nations, 
where  a recollection  of  the  classical  styles  has 
always  lingered.  Thus,  in  Italy,  the  Gothic 
architecture,  associated  with  the  Byzantine  and 
Lombardian  styles,  constantly  presents  this 
feature  of  carving  on  the  mouldings,  and  which 
gives  to  an  artist  accustomed  to  the  English 
school  a vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  not- 
withstanding its  pointed  arches,  traceried  win- 
dows, and  groined  vaultings.  It  is  this  also 
which,  in  the  modern  productions  of  the 
French  and  German  schools,  produces  upon  us 
a similar  harshness  and  revulsion  of  feeling, 
and  showsatonce  that  they  have  not  appreciated 
the  true  principle  of  Gothic  architecture.  I hey 


redeem  themselves  from  the  imputation  of 


Wm. 


being  mere  copyists,  but  they  show  themselves 
unacquainted  with  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  style. 

As  I am  not  aware  that  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  decoration  in  Gothic  architecture  has 
been  taken  previously  by  any  writer  on  the  art, 
and  as  every  suggestion  for  elucidating  its 
theory  may  lead  to  a fuller  investigation  of  its 
principles,  and  will  give  confidence  to  the  de- 
signer, 1 trust  these  remarks  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. Thomas  Little. 


is  situated,  which  belongs,  in  all  probability. 


THE  SEVEN  PERIODS  OF  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Had  your  correspondent  “ F.  S.  A.”  com- 
menced the  discussion  between  us  in  a spirit 
of  friendly  controversy,  he  would  have  been 
answered  in  the  same  spirit.  But  when,  in 
his  first  letter,  he  ventured  to  quarrel  with  you 
for  admitting  a notice  of  a work  which  I had 
published  into  your  pages,  and  proceeded  to 
assert  my  incompetency  to  treat  of  the  subject 
arising  from  my  ignorance  of  the  dates  of 
buildings,  and  pronounced  a conclusive  judg- 
ment on  the  absurdity  of  my  attempt,  he  for- 
feited, in  my  opinion,  all  title  to  be  treated 
with  that  indulgence  of  which  the  subsequent 
discussion  has  proved  him  to  stand  so  much 
in  need. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  on  the  very  face  of  the 
correspondence,  that  whilst  the  wish  of  the 
other  three  writers  who  have  taken  part  in  it 
is  to  inquire  and  to  discuss,  his  sole  object  is 
to  suppress  and  to  condemn.  With  such  an 
antagonist  I must  hold  myself  excused  from 
following  the  example  of  your  accomplished 
correspondent  of  last  week,  who  bestows  his 
approval  and  scatters  his  compliments  with  an 
universality  and  a liberality  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  as  to  render  it  not  only  impossible  to 
take  umbrage  at  his  censures,  but  somewhat 
difficult  to  arrive  with  certainty  at  the  result 
of  his  conclusions. 

To  the  main  proposition  contained  in  the 
first  letter  of  “F.  S.  A.”  I have  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  the  discursive  nature  of  his  subse- 
quent remarks  would  permit  me,  hitherto  to 
confine  myself : that  question  is  essentially 
one  of  dates  and  examples,  and  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  the  more  general  one  of 
classification  ; and,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  if 
“ F.  S.  A.”  had  proved  the  correctness  of  what 
he  alleged  in  that  proposition,  it  would  have 
gone  far  to  invalidate  the  division  of  the 
History  of  our  National  Architecture  into 
seven  Periods  instead  of  four,  I am  not  dis-' 


to  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century. 

With  the  date  of  Wymington  Church, 
as  now  corrected  by  “ F.  S.  A.”  to  A.D.  1370, 

I have  no  fault  to  find  : and  it  only  remains 
for  me  lastly  to  notice  his  authority  for  the 
date  of  the  Five  Sisters  of  York.  I admit  at 
oncethat  his  quotation,  the  oneupon  which  most 
previous  writers  have  already  attributed  the  con- 
struction of  the  North  Transept  to  Johannes 
Romanus,  the  treasurer,  is  strong  evidence  of 
his  having  contributed  towards  its  building, 
or  assisted  in  its  completion  : for  more  than 
this  ,f  F.  S.  A.”  does  not  contend,  inasmuch 
as  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Browne  in  believing  it 
impossible  that  such  a large  work  was  con- 
structed entirely  as  the  chronicle  states, 

“ sumptibus  suis  propriis.”  Now  it  was  God- 
frey de  Ludham,  who  was  archbishop,  not 
John  le  Romain  who  was  treasurer,  as 
“ F.  S.  A .”  states,  “ from  1258  to  1264  nor 
was  this  John  le  Romain  the  treasurer,  the 
John  le  Romain,  who  was  afterwards  arch- 
bishop, as  “ F.  S.  A.”  states,  from  1286  to 
1295,  but  his  father.  (See  Britton,  p.  30.) 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  therefore  that  John 
le  Romain,  the  elder,  completed  in  1260,  the 
North  Transept,  which  mayhave  been, and  most 
likely  was  begun  soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  South  Transept  in  1227,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  Lancet  Period;  a supposition  which  the 
close  resemblance  in  details  of  the  two  build- 
ings greatly  confirms.  In  order  to  prove  this 
position  untenable,  two  things  must  be  esta- 
blished-.—1st.  That  Johannes  Romanus  built 
the  entire  Transept;  and  2nd,  that  he  did  not 
commence  it  until  after  A. D.  1245  ; and  until 
this  is  done  I shall  continue  to  hold  that  the 
North  Transept  of  York  Cathedral  belongs  to 
the  close  of  the  Lancet  Period. 

I have  now  examined  the  whole  of  the  in- 
stances which  “ F.  S.  A.”  has  adduced  in 
support  of  his  proposition,  and  I leave  his 
facts,  with  my  comments  upon  them,  in  the 
hands  of  those  interested  in  the  matter,  to  be 
hereafter  referred  to  as  occasion  may  require. 
Meanwhile,  I shall  now  consider  myself  at 
liberty  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  some 
of  those  questions,  arising  naturally  out  of  this 
discussion,  which  may  probably  possess  a 
higher  interest  for  the  general  reader  than  the 
establishment  of  a few  historical  facts,  how- 
ever important  such  facts  may  be  as  the  basis 
of  classification. 

I,  therefore  propose,  with  your  permission, 
on  a future  occasion,  to  consider  some  or  all  of 
the  following  points  1st.  The  meaning  and 
use  of  the  terms  “Transition”  and  “ Transi- 


posed  to  leave  it  until  it  is  worked  out. 

To  the  remarkably  small  number  of  in-jtional;”  2nd.  The  meaning  and  use  of  the 
stances  that  he  has  advanced  to  support  his  terms  “Style”  and  “Period;”  and,  3rd.  The 
rather  broad  assertions,  he  has  in  his  last  ' * * 

letter  added  two,  namely,  Barnham  Abbey, 
which  he  says  was  founded  A.D.  1265,  and  in 
the  precincts  of  which  he  asserts  there  exist 


value  and  use  of  “ Dales.” 

Edmund  Sharpe. 


lancet  windows;  and  the  circular  window  in 
the  north  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which 
he  asserts  agrees  with  my  definitions  of  the 
“ Geometrical  Period,”  but  was  built  by 
Bishop  Hugh,  before  A.D.  1200.  Of  the  first 
obscure  example  I confess  I know  nothing, 
and  am  therefore  unable  to  point  out  where 
his  error  lies.  As  regards  the  second,  I deny 
the  correctness  of  both  his  assertions;  for,  1st, 
it  does  not  correspond  with  my  definition  of 
a Geometrical  window;  and,  2nd,  it  was  not 
built  by  Bishop  Hugh.  For  proof  of  the  first 
I must  refer  him  to  my  definition  of  Geometri- 
cal Tracery,  as  given  in  Part  I.  of  my  Treatise 
on  Decorated  Windows,  with  which  he  will 
find  the  window  in  question  no  more  cor- 
responds than  the  circular  window  of  Barf- 
reston  Church  does  — built  half  a century 
earlier.  The  truth  is,  that  this  window  ex- 
hibits one  immense  fiat  surface  of  stone-work, 
pierced  with  circles  and  trefoils,  but  containing 
no  tracery  of  the  kind  defined  by  me  in  the 
treatise  referred  to.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a window 
of  the  Geometrical  Period.  Secondly,  I contend 
with  Professor  Willis  that  Bishop  Hugh  built 
only  the  EasternTransepts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
the  Choir,  and  the  parts  of  the  central  tran- 
sept immediately  adjacent;  and  that  his  work, 
which  is  clearly  marked,  stopped  short  of  that 
portion  of  the  building  in  which  this  window 


I am  extremely  sorry  to  find  that  a contro- 
versy on  such  a subject  as  that  in  which  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  “ F.  S.  A.”  are  the  main  com- 
batants (the  field  of  battle  being  only  slightly 
diversified  by  the  side  shots  of  Mr.  Cox  and 
myself),  should  have  given  rise  to  so  many 
hard  words  as  it  has  done.  I have  so  high  a 
respect  for  both  writers,  and  have  derived  so 
much  benefit  from  the  labours  of  both,  that  I 
cannot  feel  otherwise  than  grieved  at  seeing 
them  brought  into  an  antagonism  of  this  kind, 
when  all  might  have  been  done  in  a spirit  of 
courteous  and  amicable  controversy.  If  Mr. 
Sharpe  be  right  in  his  conjecture — I confess 
to  having  made  the  same  conjecture  myself — 
as  to  the  person  lurking  under  the  designation 
of  “ F.  8.  A.,”  I am  the  more  grieved,  as  the 
only  time  that  I have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  author  of  the  “ Seven  Periods  ” 
was  in  the  company  of  the  author  of  the 
“ Glossary,”  when  we  examined  together  the 
church  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. 

I differ  from  the  author  of  the  “ Glossary  ” 
on  many  points,  on  many  more  than  I do 
from  Mr.  Sharpe  : for  that  very  reason  I can- 
not sit  still  and  see  the  former  unduly  depre- 
ciated by  the  latter.  I may  freely  speak  my 
mind  that  I have  learned  far  more  of  the  facts 
and  detail  of  architeclure  from  the  writings 
and  conversation  of  Mr.  Parker — there  is  no 
harm  in  speaking  plainly  after  Mr.  Sharpe’s 


allusions,  whether  Mr.  Parker  be  the  real 
“ F.  S.  A.”  or  not — than  from  any  other 
source.  At  the  same  time  I cannot  but  regret 
that  one  who  has  laid  so  admirable  a founda- 
tion should  occasionally  seem  disposed  to 
object  to  others  attempting  to  erect  a super- 
structure, and  positively  to  discourage  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Sharpe  and  myself,  have 
endeavoured  to  enter  on  a wider  and  more 
philosophical  view  than  his  own.  But  that 
is  no  possible  reason  for  disparaging  the 
pre-eminent  merit  of  his  book — too  well  esta- 
blished in  public  favour  for  even  Mr.  Sharpe 
to  disturb  it — whenever  it  keeps  to  its  own 
line.  If  I wished  to  know  the  exact  date  of 
an  unusual  moulding,  I should  apply  to  Mr. 
Parker  before  any  man  living  : to  ascertain 
what  constitutes  a distinct  style  of  architecture 
I had  rather  confer  with  Mr.  Sharpe  or  Mr. 
Petit;  but  it  is  beneath  a man  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
reputation  and  ability  to  employ  the  style  he 
does  with  regard  to  a letter  which,  though  it 
evidently  displayed  an  incapacity  to  grasp 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  arguments,  and  was  altogether 
weak  and  inconclusive,  certainly  did  not  in 
any  respect  transgress  the  bounds  of  literary 
courtesy.  * * 

I suppose  I may  be  considered  as  occupying 
the  intermediate  position  between  Mr.  Sharpe 
and  “ F.  S.  A..”  so  that  I ought  to  expect  but 
little  favour  from  either.  Still,  perhaps,  I may 
be  able  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  neces- 
sary difference  between  them  as  they  sup- 
pose, inasmuch  as  I find  it  quite  possible 
to  agree  with  both.  I employ,  as  T before 
said,  Mr.  Sharpe’s,  or  rather  my  own, 
division  for  theoretical  purposes,  the  ordinary 
one  for  the  description  of  particular  buildings. 
My  general  view  is  this : there  are  two,  and 
only  two,  really  distinct  types  of  Gothic  build- 
ings— the  Early  and  Continuous  of  my  own 
division  ; the  Early  Complete  and  Late  Com- 
plete Gothic  of  Mr.  Petit.  This  main  division 
is  one  common  to  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. But  the  particular  course  of  the 
development  differed  widely  in  each.  Thus, 
except  in  England,  we  have  no  prevailing 
Lancet  style  of  Gothic,  the  architecture  of  the 
continent  nowhere  stopping  to  attain  perfec- 
tion between  Romanesque  and  Geometrical. 
So  probably  England  alone  can  produce  a 
distinct  Flowing  style,  separate  both  from  Geo- 
metrical and  Flamboyant;  and  our  form— the 
Perpendicular — of  fully  developed  Continuous 
Gothic  is  different  from  that  of  any  other 
country.  But  all  agree  in  possessing  an  Early 
and  a Continuous  style  in  some  form  or  other. 
Looking  now  to  England  alone,  we  find  a pure 
Early  style,  the  Lancet;  a purely  Continuous 
style,  the  Perpendicular ; two  points  at  which 
the  respective  ideas  of  each  are  thoroughly 
carried  out.  Between  these  we  have  a 
period  of  transition,  longer  and  more  re- 
markable than  any  other  transition : this 
period  is  that  of  the  Decorated  style, — 
a style  which  to  me  seems  entirely  want- 
ing in  that  full  development  of  an  idea  which 
distinguishes  its  predecessor  and  its  successor. 
It  has  no  meaning  or  leading  principle,  and 
has  to  be  defined  by  minute  details.  That  is 
to  say.  Early  and  Continuous  notions  were  for 
a long  time  in  antagonism.  But,  amid  this 
chaos  we  can  detect  two  ideal  forms,  one  still 
essentially  Early,  yet  not  identical  with  the  past 
Lancet ; the  other  already  essentially  Continu- 
ous, yet  not  identical  with  the  future  Perpen- 
dicular. These  are  respectively  the  Geometrical 
and  Flowing  styles ; a sort  of  post-Lancet  and 
ante- Perpendicular  ; no  less  distinctly  marked 
in  idea,  as  styles,  than  any  others,  but  so  per- 
petually jumbled  together  in  practice  that  we 
want  a name  to  denote  this  period  of  confusion 
or  transition.  And  for  this  purpose  I can  see 
no  objection  to  retaining  the  established  term. 
Decorated,  absurdly  meaningless  as  it  is, 
simply  because  it  is  the  established  term,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a change. 

I think  Mr.  Sharpe  is  wrong  in  talking  of 
seven  periods,  because  Geometrical  and  Flow- 
ing (his  Curvilinear)  are  not  periods,  but 
merely  styles.  Periods  must  be  simply  conse- 
cutive; styles  may  be,  as  in  this  case,  contem- 
poraneous. But  it  would  not  do  to  substitute 
“ the  seven  styles,”  because  the  transition  from 
Romanesque  to  Gothic  is  not  a style  but  merely 
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a period.  On  the  other  hand,  I must  confess 
that  “ F.  S.  A.”  seems  to  me  unable  to  grasp 
the  difference  between  a style  and  a period. 
Mr.  Sharpe  seems  too  anxious  to  convert  our 
philosophical  theory  into  an  external  fact ; 
“ F.  S.  A.”  seems  not  to  care  for  anything  be- 
yond the  external  facts. 

In  my  fourfold  nomenclature,  I divide  ac- 
cording to  Window  Tracery,  because  that  is  the 
feature  in  which  the  principles  of  the  succes- 
sive styles  appear  at  once  earliest  and  clearest. 
The  tracery  draws  more  directly  than  any 
other  feature  upon  the  leading  principle  of  the 
style,  and  it  is  consequently  that  on  which  a 
philosophical  nomenclature  may  be  most  ap- 
propriately grounded.  But  I am  fully  aware 
that  no  guide  is  so  unsafe  in  fixing  the  date  of 
buildings.  Our  guide  to  individual  dates 
must  be  the  mouldings,  the  very  feature  on 
which  the  general  principles  have  least  influ- 
ence. Mouldings  must  always  be  a profes- 
sional matter,  and  were  doubtless  always  open 
only  to  professional  fashion  or  whim.  We 
may  conceive  the  founder,  whether  now  or 
four  centuries  hack,  giving  directions  for  an 
important  window  to  be  made  after  a favourite 
pattern  : we  cannot  conceive  him,  unless  tech- 
nically versed  in  the  art,  giving  directions 
-about  ogees  and  cavettos.  Hence  it  is  that 
mouldings  are  our  best  guide  to  dates,  because 
they  were  not  so  open  as  tracery  to  external 
influence : Decorated  tracery  was  more  or  less 
in  use  during  the  whole  Perpendicular  period, 
but  we  do  not  find  it  bringing  with  it  the 
mouldings,  with  which  it  might  be  thought  to 
be  more  familiar. 

I would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the 
distinction  between  Geometrical  and  Flowing 
exists  only  in  the  tracery.  It  extends  to  piers, 
mouldings,  everything;  only  as  the  forms  of 
tracery  are  very  much  mingled  together,  the 
other  details  are  much  more  so.  I would 
undertake  to  design,  strictly  after  ancient  mo- 
dels, a purely  Geometrical  and  a purely  Flow- 
ing building  : I would  not  undertake,  offhand, 
to  find  such  actually  existing. 

In  piers  we  find  the  distinction  marked  only 
a little  less  clearly  than  in  tracery.  The  clus- 
tered and  channelled*  pier  belong  to  the  Early 
and  the  Continuous  Gothic  respectively;  the 
former  occurs  in  the  Decorated  of  Dorchester 
and  Exeter ; the  latter  in  that  of  Bristol  and 
Ely.  Yet,  as  if  we  were  never  to  reach  our 
ideal  specimen  of  either  style,  in  these  two  last 
cases,  the  tracery,  which  is  generally  a-head  of 
the  piers,  has  lagged  considerably  behind. 

If  I can  persuade  Mr.  Sharpe  and  "F.  S.  A.” 
that  they  mean  the  same  thing,  I shall  have 
done  a great  work:  if  they  will  only  believe, 
i on  my  testimony,  in  the  existence  of  some  one 
1 who  thinks  they  are  both  right,  they  will  be 
at  least  on  the  road  to  so  happy  a consumma- 
tion. Till  then,  I would  ask  them  to  accept  a 
! piece  of  counsel  veiled  in  a dead  language: — 

<ri>  5k  fit)  Trpbg  opyr) v,  Aitr^uY,  aXX«  TTpaovwg 
i\t yx«"  XoiSopucrOai  S'  ou  Sre/ng 
avSpag  Troiprug  wgrrsp  aproTToAidtig. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 
P.S. — While  writing  the  above  I have  seen 
I the  excellent  letter  of  my  friend  Mr.  Scott,  in 
The  Builder  of  August  2.  I have  really  had 
as  yet  no  time  to  do  justice  to  it,  yet  Mr.  Scott 
> ■will  find  that  even  a very  cursory  perusal  has 
i not  been  lost  upon  me. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Chester:  Gas. — The  old  Chester  Gas  Com- 
pany have  just  announced  that  they  will  re- 
duce the  price  of  gas  from  5s.  6d.  to  4s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  from  the  1st  July  last.  This 
is  in  consequence  of  the  corporation  having 
granted  the  use  of  the  streets  to  a new  com- 
pany, who  gave  a guarantee  that  the  future 
supply  of  gas  for  the  city  should  not  exceed 
4s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  We  understand 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  new  company,  who 
have  commenced  their  works,  to  lay  their 
mains  immediately;  and  we  also  understand 
that  the  old  company  intend  to  contest  the 
ground,  inch  by  inch,  and  will  submit  to  a 
reduction  even  to  3s.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  rather  than  be  extinguished  by  a 
rival  company.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under 
the  new  and  improved  arrangements,  this 


Halesowen. — The  strike  of  the  nailers  here 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lye,  Rowley,  Old 
Hill,  &c.,  still  continues,  and  is  said  to  be 
daily  gathering  strength.  Several  of  the  mas- 
ters are  willing  to  give  the  list  price,  but  as 
they  are  the  exceptions,  the  men  are  dis- 
inclined to  commence  work  for  them,  fearing 
that  they  would  supply  the  firms  who  refuse 
the  price. 

Coventry. — The  repairs  in  the  nave  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church  have  been  completed  for  the 
present.  The  plaster,  dirt,  and  whitewash  have 
been  removed  from  the  pillars,  some  of  which 
have  also  been  restored.  Those  of  the  arch 
opening  to  the  basement  of  the  tower,  have 
also  been  scraped  and  restored,  but  the  open- 
ing is  being  bricked  up  in  the  mean  time. 

Preston. — A considerable  extension  of  the 
water- works,  including  a system  of  thorough 


ancient  and  venerable  city  will  cast  off  the  filtration,  is  to  be  carried  out  in  order  to  meet 

1.  . C . , r J , - , , : • • , r . 


reproach  of  strangers,  of  a love  of  darkness 
scarcely  rendered  visible  by  the  present  miser- 
able lights,  like  farthing  rushlights,  few  and 
far  between. 

Wroughton,  near  Swindon. — The  parish 
church  has  been  for  some  months  undergoing 
extensive  repairs,  having  become  much  dila- 
pidated from  its  great  age  and  the  injudicious 


the  increasing  requirements  of  this  town. 

Bamburgh. — A memorial  window  of  stained 
glass,  to  be  placed  in  the  church,  has  been  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Newcastle.  In 
niches,  with  highly  decorated  canopies,  from 
the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  Liege,  are  three 
figures,  the  Saviour,  St.  James,  and  St.  John, 
standing  on  pedestals,  with  ornamental  panels. 


meddlings,  not  only  of  the  churchwarden  ! on  which  are  legends  or  scrolls.  In  the  tracery 


beautifiers  of  the  last  century,  but  from  medi 
seval  ignorance  and  superstition,  a staircase 


are  angels  and  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

Dundee. — A monument  to  Watt  has  been 


to  the  roodloft  having  been  cut  out  of  an  ■ erected  by  the  Messrs.  Baxter,  Brothers,  on  the 


originally  solid  pier,  which,  with  other  mutila- 
tions, rendered  the  entire  rebuilding  of  this 
arcade  necessary.  This  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  was  a very  interesting  specimen 
of  early  Anglo-Norman  architecture,  square 


summit  of  the  engine-house  of  their  extensive 
power-loom  factories  in  the  Wallace  Feus.  The 
monument  is  of  wood,  as  the  wall  was  not  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  support  one  of  more  durable 
material.  It  is  upwards  of  8 feet  in  height. 


massive  piers,  with  narrow  semicircular  arches, 1 and  painted  white.  The  figure  is  seated,  and 
and  a clerestory  of  circular  windows.  The  represents  the  engineer  engaged  with  a pair  of 
church,  as  now  re-edified,  presents  examples  of  I compasses. 

the  prevailing  styles  of  several  centuries,  from  { Nexry. — The  stonemasons  employed  at  the 

the  simple  arch  and  zig-zag  mouldings  of  the  Craigmore  viaduct,  near  Newry,  have  struck 
Anglo-Norman,  to  the  rich  tracery  and  floriated  I work  to  obtain  higher  wages.  Upwards  of 
pinnacles  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  300  have  left  employment.  They  were  receiving. 


Repeal  of  the  Window  Duty. — The 
■ new  Act  (14  & 15  Viet.  c.  36)  to  repeal  the 
window  duty  and  to  substitute  a house  duty, 
has  been  printed.  This  Act  has  a retrospec- 
tive operation.  The  new  house  duty  will  date 
in  England  and  Wales  from  the  5th  April 
last,  and  from  Whit  Sunday  last  in  Scotland, 
from  which  time  the  window  duty  will  cease 
' and  determine,  after  a continuance  from 
I 4S  Geo.  II I.  The  new  duties  are  to  be  under 
the  cave  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Inland 
Revenue.  The  new  law  is  entitled,  “ An  Act 
i to  repeal  the  Duties  payable  on  Dwelling- 
i houses,  according  to  the  number  of  Windows 
1 or  Lights,  and  to  grant  in  lieu  thereof  other 
Duties  on  inhabited  Houses,  according  to  their 
I Annual  Value.”  There,  then,  at  all  events,  is 
an  end  of  the  detested  light  and1  health  tax. 

* See  “History  of  Architecture,”  pp.  301,  389. 


sedilia  and  piscina  are  in  good  preservation. 
The  walls  appear  originally  to  have  been 
covered  with  polychromatic  decorations,  which 
the  abominable  whitewash  has  completely 
destroyed. 

Romford. — A new  British  school-room  was 
opened  at  Romford  on  31st  ult.  The  plan 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Dyson,  of  Strat- 
ford, and  the  building  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Hammond,  of  Romford.  The  whole 
cost,  with  site,  &e.  will  be  about  5001.,  only 
part  of  which  has  yet  been  realised. 

Thorpe  (Norwich). — 'The  new  church  at 
Thorpe  hamlet,  according  to  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle,  is  now  completed.  The  design  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  John  Brown,  architect.  The 
building  stands  on  the  ground  rising  from  the 
river  opposite  the  precincts  of.  the  cathedral. 
It  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  500  and 
upwards,  two- thirds  free.  The  seats  are  uni- 
form, without  separation  by  high  partitions. 
The  church  will  be  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew. 

Salisbury. — The  cathedral  is  about  to  be  im- 
proved, it  is  said,  by  the  removal  of  the  organ, 
which  now  stands  over  the  screen  separating 
the  nave  from  the  choir,  and  placing  it  on  the. 
north  side  of  the  choir.  By  this  arrangement 
an  entire  view  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
would  be  obtained,  as  in  the  case  of  Canter- 
bury, Winchester,  and  Ely. A new  Wes- 

leyan chapel  is  to  be  built  in  Milford-street. 

Plymouth. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
church  in  the  district  of  Sutton-on- Plym 
was  laid  on  Tuesday  in  last  week.  The  edifice 
is  to  be  erected  from  a design  by  Mr.  B.  Ferry, 
and  will  be  constructed  to  hold  550  adults  and 
children.  It  will  consist  of  a nave  and  two 
aisles  of  four  bays  each,  a chancel,  and  a tower 
at  the  east  end.  The  tower  is  to  carry  a spire, 
if  the  funds  permit.  The  roof  will  be  open, 
and  the  decorations  will  be  in  the  Pointed 
style.  The  windows  are  to  be  chiefly  couplets. 
The  seats  in  the  body  of  the  church  will  be 
open  benches.  Messrs.  Bovey  and  Matcham 
are  the  contractors  for  executing  the  work. 

Grassmere. — The  monument  to  Wordsworth 
to  be  set  up  in  the  church  here  is  now  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  T.  Woolner.  The  likeness  of 
the  poet,  sculptured  in  relief,  is  said  to  be 
good.  Surmounted  by  a band  of  laurel  leaves 
is  the  inscription,  written  by  Professor  Keble. 


on  an  average,  3s.  8d.  a- day : they  claim  4s. 

Thomastown.  — The  Kilkenny  Moderator 
says,  that  Mr.  Ryan,  the  contractor  for  the 
erection  of  Thomastown  Workhouse,  having 
disemployed  one  of  the  men,  the  great  majority 
of  the  rest  turned  out  and  refused  to  work 
unless  the  dismissed  operative  was  re-em- 
ployed: the  consequence  was  that  the  works 
were  stopped  for  the  day.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing some  men  fell  into  their  work  as  usual, 
when  they  were  immediately  assailed  by  the 
rest  with  all  sorts  of  abuse,  and  threatened 
with  violence  if  they  did  not  desist  until  the 
disemployed  man  of  Saturday  would  be  taken 
into  the  work.  The  contractor  not  only  re- 
fused, but  was  about  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  prosecuting  the  ringleaders  ; when  at 
length  about  mid-day  the  workmen  seemed 
restored  to  reason,  and  there  was  a general  re- 
turn of  all  hands  to  work.  Over  100  men 
have  been  employed  for  some  time  past  at  this 
building,  which  is  fast  progressing. 

Miscellaneous. — It  is  proposed  to  enlarge 

the  Newcastle  Infirmary. Gas  works  are 

about  to  be  erected  at  Corsham. A new 

cemetery  is  in  course  of  formation  near  Lea- 
mington.  The  works  for  the  erection  of 

the  Monster  Hotel,  in  connection  with  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  are  to  be  suspended  for  the 
present,  the  shareholders  of  the  line  being 
indisposed  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  so 
large  a sum  of  money  in  connection  with  the 

railway. We  are  requested  to  say  that  the 

monument  at  XVigan,  ascribed  in  our  last 
number  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Truefitt.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  the  carver. 


Caerleon  Antiquarian  Association. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  Caerleon,  on  Monday  in  last  week,  and 
was  attended  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and 
a numerous  meeting  of  archaeologists  and 
others.  The  report  congratulated  the  Society 
on  the  advances  made  towards  the  completion 
of  the  museum.  The  Society  had  invited  the 
members  of  the  Archeological  Institute  to 
inspect  the  local  antiquities,  and  to  take 
luncheon  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  A 
party  of  one  hundred  and  ten  met  according 
to  invitation. 
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IMPROVE  THE  PARKS. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  clear  400,000/. 
to  be  produced  by  the  Great  Exposition,  is  not 
within  the  province  of  private  judgment — the 
authorities  seldom  find  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  a surplus  ; — yet  as  the  fund  may  be 
considered  public  property,  possibly  a little  of 
the  amount  might  be  applied  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Sanitarium — and  as  some 
■complaints  have  been  uttered  about  the  ab- 
straction of  eighteen  acres  from  II y de-park, 
perhaps  the  considerate  commissioners  may 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  de- 
molishing and  utterly  abating  the  unseemly 
and  useless  enclosures  called  the  ranger’s 
(deputy  sub-ranger’s)  lodge,  the  vegetable 
garden,  the  hovel  and  rubbish  yard,  the  fire- 
engine  shed,  and  mayhap  the  serjeants’  guard- 
house, that  now  so  senselessly  defile  the  most 
sylvan  and  beautiful  as  well  as  central  portion 
of  the  whole  enceinte ! The  Builder’s  “ Blots 
on  the  Park  ” put  this  forward  before,  as  yet 
without  effect : however,  as  strictures  published 
some  years  back  on  the  New,  Hainault,  Epping, 
and  other  royal  forests,  are  now  working  their 
object,  the  removal  of  these,  and  the  powder 
magazine,  to  Wormwood  Scrubs,  or  some 
private  location,  may  eventually  be  considered 
expedient,  in  deference  to  the  most  populous 
(and  may  I add  civilised)  city  on  earth. 

It  would  be  equally  rational  to  build  watch- 
boxes  or  police-stations  in  Trafalgar-square  as 
to  leave  these  relics  of  barbarism  where  they 
now  stand — five  acres  of  neglected  parterre,  a 
garden  for  three  beds  of  leguminous  pot-meat, 
and  a tumble-down,  ill-kept,  and  nearly  desert 
-villa,  for  the  occupation  of  some  old  servant  of 
a ranger — the  latter  official,  too,  being  an 
employe  as  uncalled-for  as  useless  and  ridi- 
culous. 

The  merit  to  the  prince  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  great  and  successful  enterprise  of  the 
Exposition,  will  be  enhanced  by  his  enlightened 
patronage  of  the  Sanitarium  ; and  the  awaken- 
ing commissioners  who  rased  the  unauthorised 
shed  of  Ann  Hicks,  will  rise  in  public  estima- 
tion if  they  dispark  the  intramural  sub-ranger’s 
poles,  and  station  the  Serjeant’s  piquet  near 
one  of  the  royal  palaces  : the  people  dont  want 
them.  Quondam. 


MUSEUM  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS 
AND  CONTRIVANCES. 

You  were  good  enough  to  give  publicity  to 
my  proposal  for  establishing  a school  of  art 
for  workmen,  and  I hope  you  will  insert  the 
following  communication,  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.  Very  many  suggestions  have 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  building  in 
Hyde-park,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain,  viz., 
what  to  fill  it  with,  and  in  what  way  it  can 
be  made  most  interesting  and  useful  to  the 
public.  I would  suggest  one  or  two  things 
to  “The  Builder’s”  public. 

There  is  now  scattered  all  over  the  building 
almost  every  description  of  material  used  in 
the  builder’s  art,  from  almost  every  country  in 
the  world — from  the  Russian  malachite  (wasted 
unfortunately,  in  doors,  chairs,  and  book-covers, 
for  which  such  a material  is  obviously  not 
suitable),  to  the  commonest  stone — from  tulip 
wood  to  common  deal — metals  in  almost  every 
form — bricks,  solid  and  hollow — cements,  con- 
cretes, and  contrivances  without  number.  All 
these  things  are  now  arranged  according  to 
the  places  they  come  from,  as  was  necessary  ; 
but  such  arrangement  takes  away  not  a little 
from  their  usefulness  as  exemplifications  of 
building  mat  eric,  Is  : to  be  useful  to  the  architect 
they  should  be  arranged  according  to  their 
value  as  building  materials.  They  would,  if 
thus  arranged,  form  a museum  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value  to  the  architect,  the  student, 
and  the  builder,  and  all  others  who  deal  in  the 
materials  used  in  building.  To  the  architect 
and  student  it  would  form  a constantly  in- 
creasing storehouse  for  reference,  where  they 
could  at  all  times  go  for  information  as  to  the 
qualities  and  prices  of  all  stones,  woods, 
metals,  &c.  &c.,  and  where  they  could  at  once, 
and  conveniently,  fix  upon  the  materials  best 
adapted  for  any  required  purpose.  And  to 
builders,  and  all  others  dealing  in  building 
materials,  it  would  be  a place  wherein  mi^ht 


be  deposited  specimens  of  the  best  materials 
or  otherwise  they  severally  dealt  in.  I cannot 
but  think  that  a museum  thus  formed  would 
be  found  not  a little  useful. 

It  is  proposed  to  convert  the  building  into  a 
winter  garden,  in  which  case  I would  propose 
that  the  galleries  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  museum — at  all  events  till  a more 
fitting  place  can  be  found  for  it,  or  till  a dis- 
tinct part  of  the  building  could  be  set  apart 
for  it : this  would,  no  doubt,  soon  be  the  case, 
as  its  value  and  importance  became  known  and 
appreciated. 

I trust  you  will  urge  this  on  the  attention  of 
those  connected  with  the  Exhibition,  as  it 
would  seem  to  be  a great  pity,  and  will  be  an 
infinite  loss,  if  the  many  valuable  specimens 
of  marbles,  stones,  woods,  metals,  and  con- 
trivances, now  collected  together,  be  again 
dispersed.  If  each  bit  of  it,  marble  or  wood, 
be  returned  to  its  owner,  it  will  be  but  of  little 
use,  and  in  many  cases  thrown  aside  as  having 
accomplished  its  purpose,  and  never  thought 
of  again  ; but  if  kept  together  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, they  would  form  a collection  of  infinite 
value  to  the  student. 

I have  been  led  to  this  idea  by  seeing  a pro- 
spectus just  issued  by  the  executive  committee, 
having  for  its  object  a record  of  what  the 
building  contains.  Now  if,  to  this,  the  museum 
I propose  were  added,  a permanent  record  and 
exemplification  of  what  the  world  contains 
would  be  preserved,  worth,  to  practical  men, 
most  of  the  books  ever  written,  and  to  the 
student,  of  the  greatest  value  ; any  thing  seen 
and  handled  impressing  itself  on  the  mind  far 
more  certainly  and  effectively  than  drawings 
and  written  descriptions.  C.  B.  A. 

***  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we,  long 
ago,  pointed  out  the  desirableness  and  im- 
portance of  forming  such  a museum.  We 
shall  greatly  regret  if  the  fine  opportunity  that 
now  presents  itself  he  allowed  to  escape  unem- 
ployed.  Our  publication  of  the  proposal  to 

establish  an  Art  School  for  Workmen,  may 
be  remembered.  In  connection  with  what  was 
then  and  previously  said  on  the  subject,  we 
may  quote  the  following  accordant  remarks  by 
the  Athenceum  on  the  proposal: — “The  idea 
would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
obvious  difference  which  may  be  traced,  in 
many  of  the  art-manufactures  now  exhibiting 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  between  the  work  of  the 
conceiving  mind  and  that  of  the  executing 
hand.  Receiving  no  systematic  education  in 
art,  our  workmen  almost  of  necessity  fail  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  set  before  them, — and  in- 
deed aim  only  at  a prosaic  adherence  to  the 
forms  of  the  model.  Formerly  the  artisan  was 
himself  an  artist.  The  assistants  of  Gibbons, 
the  workmen  of  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones,  evi- 
dently wrought  with  their  heads  as  well  as 
with  their  hands.  The  masons  who  built 
York  Minster  and  Canterbury  Cathedral  cer- 
tainly stood  on  a higher  level  in  intelligence 
than  workmen  of  the  present  day.  The 
pedestal  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing-cross  was 
carved  by  a stonemason.  Metal  workers,  wood 
carvers,  decorative  painters,  stonemasons,  and 
many  other  classes  of  workmen  would  ob- 
viously increase  the  value  of  their  labour  by 
passing  through  such  a course  of  training  as 
the  prospectus  before  us  suggests.” 


BUILDERS’  CONTRACTS  : UNSTAMPED 
AGREEMENTS. 

We  think  it  right  to  bring  the  following 
case,  reported  in  the  Windsor  Express,  under 
the  notice  of  our  professional  readers  gene- 
rally. The  Treasury,  it  appears,  have  a spe- 
cial interest  in  the  passing  of  bungling  Acts, 
full  of  uncertainty  of  meaning,  such  as  the 
Stamp  Act  seems  to  be,  and  while  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  lawyers  reap  a rich  harvest  in 
consequence,  law  and  injustice,  as  is  but  too 
often  the  case,  are  identified,  to  the  loss  of 
the  honest  tradesman  and  the  gain  of  his  dis- 
honourable employer  : it  is  really  astonishing 
how  cunningly  devised  the  law  so  often  ap- 
pears to  be  for  the  plunder  of  the  simple  and 
unsuspicious  and  the  advantage  of  the  cun- 
ning and  the  rogue. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  21/.  10s.  for  breach 
of  contract. 


The  plaintiffs,  who  are  builders  at  Windsor,  had 
contracted  to  do  certain  works  for  the  defendant,  a 
brewer.  They  prepared  certain  portions  of  the 
building,  but  the  works  were  not  executed,  and  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  months  they  were  abandoned. 
The  plaintiffs  claimed  21/.  10s.  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, and  in  estimating  the  damage  they  had  sim-  i 
ply  calculated  the  loss  upon  the  materials  worked 
up.  The  defendant  had  paid  12/.  into  court. 

William  Fryer,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  deposed  that 
in  March  1850  he  made  a tender  to  the  defendant 
to  execute  certain  works,  and  received  an  answer 
authorising  him  to  prepare  the  necessary  materials.  ! 
The  defendant  wished  witness  to  get  the  things 
ready  as  soon  as  possible.  In  consequence  of  that 
witness  purchased  a quantity  of  foreign  timber,  and 
had  certain  labour  performed,  which  amounted  to  ! 
47/.  odd. — Counsel  for  plaintiffs  here  proposed  to 
put  in  the  tender,  and  letter  accepting  the  tender. 
For  the  defendant  receipt  of  the  documents  was-  j 
objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  i 
stamped.  For  plaintiffs  it  was  contended  that  the 
payment  of  the  12/.  into  court  was  a virtual  admis- 
sion of  the  agreement.  Counsel  for  defendant 
cited  the  case  of  Kingham  v.  Roberts  in  reply. 

The  Judge  considered  the  difficulty  had  arisen 
frofii  the  multiplicity  of  counts  introduced  into- 
the  bill  of  particulars.  The  defendant  was  at  I 
liberty  to  object  to  the  reception  of  the  unstamped 
document.  A payment  of  money  into  court  was  I 
merely  an  admission  that  such  sum  was  due  upon- 
some  or  one  of  the  counts.  Then  the  question 
would  be, — did  the  letters  which  formed  the  agree- 
ment require  a stamp  ? — Counsel  for  defendant, 
apprehended  that  the  plaintiffs  must,  in  the  first  | 
place,  prove  the  basis  of  their  claim,  which  was  the 
agreement.  The  judge  said  that  if  compelled  to 
allow  the  objection,  he  should  leave  the  objector  to 
pay  his  own  costs,  and  the  plaintiffs  would  have  to< 
pay  a penalty  of  5/.  or  10/.  for  having  a 2s.  6d.  | 
stamp  put  upon  the  agreement — money  completely  I 
thrown  away.  Defendant’s  counsel  said  it  was  ex-  i 
tremely  important  to  the  revenue  that  all  documents  I 
should  be  stamped. 

The  Judge  declared  the  Stamp  Act  a public-  | 
nuisance.  The  money  paid  was  only  one  portion,,  j 
and  not  the  largest  portion,  of  the  imposition  it  ! 
entailed  upon  the  public.  The  establishment  of' 
County  Courts  would  immensely  increase  the  de- 
mand for  stamps.  Few  men  would  neglect  to  have- 
their  agreements  on  a 2s.  Gd.  stamp.  Westminster 
Hall  was  closed  against  litigants  for  small  amounts. 
The  County  Courts  were  open  to  every  claimant  for 
damages,  under  agreements.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, he  was  sorry  to  see  the  objection  pressed. — 
Plaintiffs’  counsel  said  the  agreement,  when  first 
executed,  was  not  of  the  value  of  20/.  Had  it  been 
broken  within  a week  after  it  was  signed  the  damage 
to  the  plaintiffs  might  not  have  been  5s.  Counsel 
for  defendant  said  this  was  a positive  contract  for 
238/.  An  agreement  and  a guarantee  were  very 
different  things.  The  action  was  brought  for  more 
than  20/.  For  plaintiffs  : Had  we  laid  our  damages 
at  less  than  20/.  would  the  agreement  then  have- 
been  liable  to  a stamp  ? For  defendant : Certainly. 
The  matter  of  agreement  was  of  a much  greater 
amount  than  20/.  The  Judge  : Is  there  any  in- 
stance of  a tender  being  on  a stamp  ? For  the  de^ 
fendant : The  proposal  and  the  acceptance  constitute 
an  agreement,  and  must  be  on  an  agreement  stamp. 
For  plaintiffs : After  what  had  fallen  from  his  lord- 
ship,  they  should  feel  inclined  to  submit  to  a nonsuit 
without  costs.  Defendant  apprehended  that  if  his 
Honour  ordered  a nonsuit,  it  would  be  on  the  usual 
terms,  with  costs. 

The  Judge  said  he  should  certainly  not  give  costs 
to  the  defendant.  He  thought  it  a monstrous  hard- 
ship that  the  objection  should  be  persevered  in. 
The  difficulty  had  arisen  from  over  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  who  had  drawn  the  particu- 
lars. Such  difficulties,  it  would  be  satisfactory  for 
the  public  to  learn,  would  be  obviated  for  the 
future.  All  that  the  plaintiff  had  to  do  was  to  state 
his  ground  of  action.  There  would  be  no  occasion  : 
for  an  elaborate  bill  of  particulars.  There  was 
still,  however,  the  difficulty  of  the  Stamp  Act,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  say  what  did,  and  what  did  not, 
in  some  cases  require  a stamp.  The  safest  way  was 
to  incur  the  expense,  and  the  Treasury  reaped  a 
plentiful  harvest  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  law,  and  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  deci- 
sions.—Plaintiffs  nonsuited,  each  party  paying  their 
own  costs. 


London  Antiquities. — We  are  glad  to 
observe,  that  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith’s  extensive  collection  of  London 
antiquities  is  to  be  published  by  subscription, 
and  that  the  list  of  subscriptions  of  7s.  6d.  to 
10s.,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of 
engraving  and  printing,  is  in  a fair  way  of 
realizing  so  desirable  an  object. 
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ADDITION  TO  ORDNANCE  OFFICE,  PALL  MALL,  .LONDON 

Mb.  FENNETHOBNE,  Aechitect. 


ORDNANCE  OFFICE,  PALL-MALL. 

The  addition  to  the  Ordnance  Office,  re- 
cently erected  in  Pall-mall,  is  of  brick,  with 
Anston-stone  dressings.  Annexed  is  a geo- 
metrical view  of  the  front.  The  window 
dressings  have  some  of  the  members  enriched 
with  sculptured  mouldings,  and  the  first  string 
course  is  ornamented  with  a fret,  not  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The  ground-story  is  boldly 
treated. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  traffic  on  the  leading  lines  still  conti- 
nues enormously  high.  The  receipts  on  the 
London  and  North-Western  for  the  week  end- 
ing Saturday  before  last,  show  an  increase  in 
the  receipts  of  the  corresponding  week  last 
year  of  no  less  than  14,200/.  The  increase 
on  the  Great  Western  is  11,600;  on  the 
South-Western,  the  addition  exceeds  7,000/. ; 
and  on  the  Great  Northern  10,500/. ; and 
although  doubtless  the  metropolitan  excur- 
sion  traffic  has  mainly  contributed  to  this  | 


I end,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  particular, 
j branch  of  such  traffic  has  absorbed  all  the 
rest ; for  there  are  numerous  local  and  pro- 
vincial excursions,  as  there  were  last  year,  to. 

swell  the  returns. “ MM.  Amberger,  J. 

Nikles,  and  Cassal,”  says  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette, “have  discovered  a mode  of  overcoming 
that  great  obstacle  to  the  full  developeraent  of 
railway  locomotion — the  lack  of  friction — the 
common  notion  of  friction  as  a force  which 
prevents  the  motion  of  bodies,  being  just  the 
reverse  of  the  fact.  The  problem  to  be  solved! 
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was,  how  to  increase  the  pressure  without  in- 
creasing the  weight  of  the  mass  to  be  moved ; 
and  it  has  been  elegantly  done  by  M.  Niklfcs, 
who  has  contrived  to  convert  every  point  of  the 
locomotive’s  wheel  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  rail  into  an  artificial  magnet  and  thus 
to  obtain  the  requisite  adhesion.  A galvanic 
•coil  with  a battery  attached,  rigidly  connected 
with  the  fixed  parts  of  the  carriage,  surrounds 
horizontally  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel 
close  to  the  rail,  so  that  the  wheel  turns 
freely  inside,  and  without  touching  the 
coil.  Accordingly,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
wheel  may  be  compared  with  a bar  of  soft  iron 
in  the  midst  of  an  electro-helix : it  becomes 
magnetic,  and  thus,  without  any  increase  of 
weight,  the  pressure,  and  consequently  the  ad- 
hesion, may  be  increased  at  will.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  adhesion  is  unaffected  by  the  state 
of  the  rails,  whether  they  be  dry  or  wet,  and 
thus  the  magnetised  wheels  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  atmospheric  changes.  By  means 
of  a handle,  the  magnetism  can  be  turned  off 
and  on  at  will,  and  thus  an  electro-break,  pos- 
sessing a great  advantage  over  the  break-jacks 
in  use,  in  not  interfering  with  the  rotation  of 
the  wheels,  is  brought  into  play,  depending 
for  its  efficacy  upon  the  power,  capable  of 
being  called  into  instantaneous  exercise,  of 
making  the  rails  smooth  or  adhesive  at  the 
discretion  of  the  engine  driver.  The  experi- 
ments have  not  been  confined  to  models,  but 
have  been  conducted  on  a great  scale,  and 
with  perfect  success,  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  officer  of  engineers  holding  a high  posi- 
tion in  the  practical  administration  of  railway 
affairs  in  France,  and  who,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  is  so  completely  satisfied  with  the 
results,  that  he  has  embarked  a large  portion  of 

his  fortune  in  promoting  the  undertaking.” 

An  examination  of  the  late  census  of  Great 
Britain,  as  remarked  by  the  Times,  will  show 
that  the  numerical  prosperity  of  our  towns  is 
very  closely  connected  with  the  possession  of 
railway  advantages.  The  remarkable  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth,  which  are  obtained  from  a 
careful  inspection  of  this  document,  may  be 
regarded  as  indicating  in  some  cases  the  com- 
mercial intelligence  and  energy  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  did  not  fail  to  perceive  and  secure 
the  benefits  derivable  from  a railway  connec- 
tion with  other  parts  of  the  country,  while  in 
other  instances  towns  have  been  benefited  by 
being  placed  in  positions  which  secured  for 
them  those  advantages  unsought,  or  even  in 
the  face  of  opposition. Railways  are  weav- 

ing like  a spider’s  web  over  the  continent,  so 
that  speedy  communication  will  soon  be  avail- 
able in  all  directions,  as  in  England.  The 
railroad  from  Berlin  to  Bromberg  has  been 
opened,  according  to  a Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  Globe.  The  line  between  Reichenbach 
and  Plauen  being  finished,  there  is  now  direct 
communication  between  Munich  and  Leipsic. 
Railway  contracts  have  been  concluded  be- 
tween Austria,  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and 
Rome.  The  railway  connecting  the  Austrian 
and  Tuscan  lines  will  run  via  Mantua,  Borgo- 
forte,  Modena,  Bologna,  and  Porreta,  to 
Pistoja.  Thus,  in  a short  time  there  will  be 
direct  and  speedy  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south 
and  the  seas  on  the  north  of  the  continent.  The 
following  lines  are  also  about  to  be  undertaken : 
— From  Wiesbaden  to  Deutz  (opposite  to 
Cologne) ; from  Giessen  to  Coblentz  ; and  from 

Neustadt  to  Weissenburg,in  the  Palatinate. 

We  are  about  to  have  locomotives  among  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  too,  it  seems.  Recent 
communications  announce  that  the  viceroy  had 
made  final  arrangements  for  the  construction 
of  a railway  between  Cairo  and  Ah  xandria, 
and  had  signed  an  agreement  for  that  purpose 
with  Mr.  Borthwick,  who  was  there  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  who 
intended  returning  to  England  by  the  next 
steamer  to  send  out  a staff  of  engineers  to 
commence  operations  forthwith.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  the  line  will  be  completed  in  about 
two  years  and  a half.  The  whole  length  will 
be  about  130  miles,  and  it  will  cross  the  Nile 
at  the  barrage,  where  a substantial  bridge  is 
already  nearly  finished,  having  been  made  by 
French  engineers  with  the  object  of  damming 
the  Nile  for  the  better  irrigation  of  the  land° 
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an  attempt  in  which,  it  is  said,  they  have  sig- 
nally failed,  after  having  spent  an  immense 
amount  of  money.  Eight  thousand  francs  a 
mile  is  mentioned  as  a guess  at  the  expense. 

From  a statistical  account  of  the  Prussian 

railways  at  the  end  of  last  year,  lately  issued, 
it  appears  that  the  lines,  twenty-two  in  number, 
had,  at  that  time,  a length  of  394  German  miles. 
The  capital  of  the  companies  devoted  to  their 

construction  was  151,459,584  thalers. 

A table  has  recently  been  published  containing 
an  account  of  the  railways  in  the  United 
States.  The  whole  number  of  railways  is  335, 
measuring  10,287  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  306,607,954  dollars. 

It  appears  that  a project  lias  been  started  for 
forming  a line,  to  be  called  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  from  Niagara  river  to  Detroit  river, 
as  a link  in  the  great  trunk  railway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  which,  it  is  said, 
will  be  not  only  the  shortest  route,  but  more 
level  in  grades  and  straight  in  linear  arrange- 
ment than  any  other  trunk  line  can  be  made 
for  the  same  route  of  travel.  At  present  the 
case  stands  thus : — The  Canadians  have  taken 
one-half  of  the  40,000  shares  of  20l.  each — 
the  Americans  have  taken  the  10,000  shares 
offered  to  them  ; and  the  question  now  is  asked 
— will  the  mother  country  take  the  remaining 
10,000  shares?  The  Liverpool  Standard 
announces  a meeting  in  Manchester  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating  the  movement. 


ALAS!  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Another  session  is  over,  and  still  nothing 
settled  with  respect  to  this  bridge.  How  much 
longer  is  this  to  continue?  By  the  evidence 
of  the  engineer  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  it  appears  by  no  means 
an  improbable  event  that  a severe  winter,  with 
heavy  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  river,  may 
carry  away  the  present  shoring,  and  send  the 
whole  into  the  river.  So  sure  as  that  happens, 
Blackfriars  will  follow,  and  thus  two  great 
thoroughfares  be  cut  off.  Of  all  this  we  have 
had  warnings  for  years  past.  How  the  City 
Authorities  and  the  Westminster  Bridge  Com- 
pany could  sanction  such  wasteful  outlays, 
after  the  opporluni  y they  had  offered  them  of 
seeing  the  nature  of  the  bed  of  die  river,  and 
the  action  upon  the  same  since  the  removtl  of 
London  bridge,  as  shown  in  the  plans  ac- 
companying the  reports,  is  really  past  belief : 
such  blunders  and  waste  might  hi.ve  been  ! 
looked  for  a century  ago;  biu,  with  all  our 
experience,  to  commit  them  at  this  tirre  of 
day,  certainly  reflects  no  credit  on  the  eng'neer 
under  whose  management  the  work  of  both 
bridges  has  been  carried  on.  It  is  all  very 
convenient  to  condemn  Labelye;  but  in  what 
respect  is  that  engineer  his  superior  who  at- 
tempts that  which,  judging  from  the  evidence 
of  the  first  men  oi  the  day,  never  could  suc- 
ceed. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  MALTA. 

A first  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  old  English  domestic  style  of  archi- 


The  whole  is  built  of  the  free-stone  of  the 
country,  rusticated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
open  balcony  and  porch,  which  are  of  smooth 
ashlar. 

That  indispensable,  and  sometimes  orna- 
mental, object,  a stack  of  chimneys,  which 
forms  a conspicuous  and  comfortable-looking 
feature  in  buildings  of  this  character  in  Eng- 
land, would  rather  be  deemed  an  excrescence 
in  Malta,  where  cooling  and  refreshing  asso- 
ciations are  looked  for.  Some  chimneys,  how- 
ever, are  necessary ; but  they  are  here  rather 
concealed  from  than  obtruded  upon  the  eye. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  island  of  Malta,  the  situation 
of  this  building  is  on  the  high  land  overhang- 
ing the  road  to  the  village  of  Sliema,  which 
borders  the  Marsamuscetto  Harbour,  com- 
monly called  the  Quarantine  Harbour,  a posi- 
tion advantageous  to  its  outline  and  general 
effect. 


VICTORIA-STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

The  Times,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
article  on  the  state  of  London  town, — what  has 
been  done,  and  what  is  wanted,* — speaks  of 
the  new  street  through  Westminster  just  now 
opened, and  the  writer  says  he  must  “in  fairness 
add,  that  all  parties  appear  to  have  displayed  the 
greatest  energy  in  furthering  this  great  onward 
movement  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
metropolis.”  If  the  commissioners  feel  that 
“ praise  undeserved  is  censure  in  disguise,” 
this  good-natured  remark  will  sting  them.  So 
far  from  energy  having  been  displayed  by 
them,  some  say  there  has  been  the  greatest 
want  of  it ; with  much  mismanagement,  and 
fearful  waste  of  time  and  money. 

If  the  statements  that  have  been  made  to  us 
from  time  to  time  be  correct,  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  production  of 
minutes  of  all  proceedings,  and  accounts  of 
moneys  received  and  spent  by  the  commis- 
sioners, would  put  a curious  face  upon  the 
matter. 


IRISH  ENGINEERING  AND  ARTISTIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  the  Dungarvan 
Union  intend  erecting  a wing  or  additional 
buildings  to  the  present  workhouse ; also  to 
raise  to  a height  of  two  stories  the  main  body  of 
the  house,  containing  master’s  and  matron’s 
apartments.  The  designs  for  these  have  been 
furnished  by  the  architect  to  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners. 

The  churches  at  Kilcowriola,  county  Antrim, 
and  Ballyorie,  county  Maj'o,  are  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  various  works  executed  at  the  churches  of 
Killead,  Clonallen,  Clonduff,  and  Termou- 
maguirke,  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners’  architect. 

Sundry  works  are  to  be  executed  at  the 
barrack-master’s  house,  Carlow,  by  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Board  of  Ordnance. 

A new  pier  is  to  be  erected  at  Queenstown, 
and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  declared 
I Messrs.  Rigby  and  Co.  the  contractors. 


tecture  into  the  island  of  Malta,  where  the  Ita- 
lian palatial  mostly  prevails.  This  edifice  was 
built,  at  the  expense  of  an  English  gentleman 
resident  in  the  island,  by  a Maltese  architect. 
A castellated  centre  covers  a lofty  hall,  which 
communicates  with  and  ventilates  every  part 
of  the  house,  by  means  of  windows  near  the 
; ceiling  at  the  back.  Such  a centre  hall  is 
[ adapted  to  the  climate,  and  serves  for  the 
I assemblage  of  the  family  during  the  heat  of 
the  day.  And  this  purpose  is  expressed  in  its 
massive  architecture,  the  walls  being  three  feet 
thick,  with  few  apertures,  in  order  to  resist  the 
rays  of  the  burning  sun  of  the  south,  which  is 
the  aspect  of  this  front. 

In  the  left  wing  is  a drawing-room,  with 
its  oriel  window,  24  by  16  feet;  and  a smaller 
drawing-room,  or  library,  behind.  Below  the 
principal  drawing-room  is  the  dining-room, 
opening  into  the  garden,  by  the  descent  of  a 
few  steps  through  a Tudor  door-way,  under 
I the  oriel  window.  The  entrance  to  the  house 
: is  under  the  porch,  which  supports  an  open 
: balcony  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is 
| approached  by  steps  on  each  side  of  the 
I porch. 


* “With  the  exception  of  the  police,  and  possibly  of  a 
few  gentlemen  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissions,  it  would,  wo  suspect,  be  very  difficult  to  And 
within  the  circuit  of  the  metropolis  a single  individual  who 
has  studied  its  various  districts  with  nny  very  minute 
attention.  Some  few  among  us  know  the  secret  history  of 
one  locality — some,  of  another — no  one  has  grasped  the 
subject  as  a whole  ; and  yet  it  well  deserves  all  the  atten- 
tion and  all  the  inquiry  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 
There  are  si  ill  districts  within  the  circuit  of  this  great  city 
teeming  with  vice  and  misery,  which  must  bo  purified, 
physically  and  morally,  if  we  would  seethe  calendar  at  the 
| Old  Bailey  reduced  to  docent  proportions,  and  any  per- 
j raaneut  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  metropolitan 
population.  It  will  never  do  to  leave  hot-beds  of  vice  here 
I and  there,  and  content  ourselves  with  erecting  equestrian 
I statues  of  George  IV.  That  will  never  mend  matters, 
j Public  buildings  of  considerable  pretension  have  been 
1 erected  on  the  smoking  embers  of  others  which  redounded 
| but  little  to  the  national  credit.  Great  squares  have  been 
! opened,  and  wide  streets  have  been  cut,  to  the  manifest 
I advantage  and  ornament  ol'  the  metropolis.  Better  still, 

1 some  of  the  most  vicious  and  wretched  quarters  of  the 
I town  have  been  effectually  purified.  But  here  comes  the 
point.  Simply  to  transfer  a vicious  district  from  one 
quarter  of  the  town  to  another  is  no  real  improvement. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  bo  a satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
western  Bloomsbury  and  Oxford-street  to  know  that  such 
a hot-bed  of  vice  as  the  old  Rookery  of  St.  Giles  no  longer 
contaminates  their  neighbourhood  ; but  of  what  advantage 
is  this  removal  in  a public  sense,  if  we  remain  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  aware  that  the  mas3  of  vice  aud  crime 
which  had  been  previously  concentrated  at-  this  given  spot 
is  now  transferred  bodily  to  another  quarter;  or,  ns  the 
alternative,  has  been  disseminated  aud  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  metropolis  ?’* 
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The  Poor-Law  Commissioners  intend  erect- 
ing a new  union  workhouse  at  Borrisokane, 
according  to  the  drawings  furnished  by  their 
architect,  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  erected 
at  the  church  of  Coleraine,  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

The  alterations  to  Miltovvn  Church,  county 
Dublin,  are  now  entirely  completed. 

Adjoining  the  battery  of  the  Royal  Cork 
Yacht  Club-house  at  Queenstown,  an  extensive 
building,  containing  a spacious  ball-room, 
dining,  and  retiring  rooms,  is  being  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benson,  county 
surveyor. 

A new  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  erected 
at  Stewartstown,  the  designs  for  which  have 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  M‘Nea,  architect, 
Belfast.  Proposals  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  are  being  received. 

The  Board  of  Superintendence  of  City 
Prisons,  Dublin,  have  determined  upon  the 
erection  of  additional  buildings  at  Grange- 
gorman  Penitentiary,  consisting  of  bath-rooms, 
clothes  stores,  fumigating  rooms,  &c.  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Drake  are  the  contractors  for  the 
execution  of  the  works,  under  the  Board’s 
architect,  Mr.  Mulvany. 

A new  school  of  design  is  to  be  erected  at 
Limerick,  and  a model  agricultural  farm  at 
Nunsgret,  for  both  which  purposes  sites  have 
been  determined  upon  by  the  Government. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Todd,  Burns,  and  Co. 
have  lately  added  considerably  to  their  esta- 
blishment in  Dublin.  The  old  building  formerly 
known  as  Ball’s  Bank  was  taken  down,  and  a 
new  one,  60  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  was 
erected  to  a height  of  62  feet  in  less  than  nine 
weeks ; for  which  expedition  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Cockburn  and  Son,  received  a premium 
of  150Z.  In  the  centre  portion  is  the  haber- 
dashery department,  with  a lantern  40  feet  by 
25  feet,  lighting  same.  A shawl  and  cloak- 
room, 55  feet  6 inches  by  14  feet;  a tailoring- 
room,  45  feet  by  23  feet;  millinery-room,  28  feet 
by  23  feet,  are  also  added.  Over  the  shop  is  a 
wholesale-room,  120  feet  by  30  feet;  a Man- 
cliester-room,  70  feet  by  30  feet,  &c.  Seventy 
bed-rooms,  lighted  with  gas,  are  provided.  The 
establishment  is  120  feet  square.  The  expense 
of  erecting  the  new  building  was  7,000Z.  Mr. 
William  F.  Caldback  was  the  architect. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  was 
opened  the  entire  way  to  Galway  on  the  1st  of 
August.  The  inauguration  was  strictly  private, 
which  was  contrary  to  general  expectation. 
The  works  were  commenced  early  in  1850. 
The  Shannon -bridge,  500  feet  in  length,  is 
entirely  of  iron.  In  the  centre  bay  is  a swivel 
opening  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  There  are 
two  spans  of  165  feet  each,  one  of  50  feet, 
and  another  of  40  feet.  The  quantity  of  iron 
weighs  1 ,200  tons.  The  bridge  over  the  river 
Suck  consists  of  three  bays  of  75  feet  each, 
formed  with  Fairbairn’s  patent  box-girders. 
In  the  Lough  Athalia  bridge  is  a swivel  open- 
ing 160  feet  in  length  by  34  feet  in  width, 
forming  two  passages  for  vessels  ’of  60  feet 
each.  The  moving  portion  of  the  bridge  weighs 
200  tons,  and  is  worked  by  a hand  gearing. 
In  eighteen  months  the  seventy-seven  addi- 
tional miles  were  completed.  Mr.  Hemansisthe 
engineer-in-chief,  and  Mr.  Dargan  the  con- 
tractor. The  terminus  of  this  railway  at  Dublin 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Upper  Dominick- 
street.  The  front  of  the  building,  which  is  the 
director’s  house,  faces  Constitution-hill.  Ac- 
cording to  our  correspondent,  it  is  a composi- 
tion of  Egyptian  architecture  intermingled  with 
Grecian.  The  entire  frontage  of  the  house  is 
131  feet  6 inches.  At  a distance  of  about  51 
feet  from  rear  quoin  of  director’s  house  are 
two  gateways  at  either  side,  which  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  director’s  house 
and  the  station  offices.  Those  on  the  east 
wing  are  the  entrances  to  booking  and  parcel 
offices,  and  those  on  the  west  are  intended  for 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  vehicles  in  conveying 
passengers  from  arrival  platform.  The  gate- 
ways are  12  feet  6 inches  wide,  and  20  feet 
high,  and  in  the  centre  of  a massive  pier  13 
feet  in  width,  with  a centre  projection  9 feet 
wide.  The  entire  length  of  the  side  elevation, 
inclusive  of  gateways  at  terminations  of  colon- 
nade and  director’s  house, is  about  390  feet.  The 


exterior  of  the  building  is  entirely  erected  of 
finely- chiselled  granite,  supplied  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Ollagan,  of  Ballynocken,  county  Wicklow, 
from  whose  quarries  the  stone  lately  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Drog- 
heda Railway  termini  were  procured.  The 
interior  of  director’s  house  is  approached 
through  a hall  27  feet  6 inches  square,  with 
four  antse,  14  feet  6 inches  high  at  either  side, 
having  semicircular-headed  niches  on  a pedes- 
tal in  the  intercolumns.  Total  height,  from 
floor  of  hall  to  top  of  dome,  is  about  58  feet. 
Behind  the  hall  and  gallery  are  vestibules 
leading  to  the  principal  staircase,  25  feet  6 
inches  by  19  feet.  The  entire  Buildings  have 
been  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Cockburn  and 
Son ; and  the  total  expense  of  erection  will  be 
about  24,000Z.  Mr.  Mulvany  is  the  architect. 


THE  RISING  ARCHITECTS  OF  BRISTOL. 

Sir, — I attended  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Bristol,  of  which  you  have 
recently  given  an  account,  and  was  much 
vexed  and  annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  four  or 
five  young  architectural  students  or  assistants 
who  were  present  on  several  occasions,  and 
whose  want  of  modesty  seemed  only  paralleled 
by  their  want  of  knowledge  and  good  taste. 
Their  running  commentaries  during  Mr.  Wil- 
lis’s paper  on  Wells  cathedral,  such  as  “That’s 
another  mistake ;” — “ I dont  believe  a word  of 
it;” — “All  wrong  together,”  &c.  &c.  would 
alone  prove  my  position  to  those  who  heard 
them.  Do  let  me  tell  these  persons  that  this 
is  not  the  spirit  with  which  they  should  listen 
to  men  striving  to  communicate  information 
on  subjects  to  which  they  have  directed  their 
attention,  even  when  they  may  not  agree  with 
those  opinions ; and  that  when  they  know  a 
little  more,  they  will  be  sorry  for  the  indica- 
tions they  gave  of  their  present  shallowness, 
and  the  absence  of  gentlemanly  feeling. 

An  Old  Professor. 


Murray’s  Handbook  of  Modern  London ; or, 

London  as  it  is.  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 

1851. 

There  seems  to  be  a determination  on  the  part 
of  publishers  and  authors  to  render  every  suc- 
cessive book  on  London  an  improvement  on 
all  that  have  gone  before  it.  For  promptness 
of  reference  in  the  midst  of  multiplicity  of  in- 
formation, we  have  seen  nothing — by  a long 
chalk — like  the  present  volume.  We  have  here 
the  quintessence  of  the  larger  work  on  London 
by  the  same  able  and  accurate  author,  Mr. Cun- 
ningham, with  a vast  quantity  of  new  matter 
useful  to  all  who  visit  the  metropolis,  instead  of 
what  was  interesting  only  to  the  antiquary ; 
and  yet,  although  devoted  to  London  as  it  is,  no 
prominent  point  of  olden  interest  is  neglected: 
even  in  the  very  excellent  idea,  here  carried 
out,  of  tracing  on  simple  diagrams  numerous 
sections  of  street-thoroughfare  and  river  route, 
square,  circus,  park,  and  suburb,  not  only  are 
the  modern  points  of  interest  notified,  but  the 
ancient  also.  Here,  for  instance,  lived  Addison 
once,  in  a garret:  there  livedGrinlingGibbons: 
Inigo  Jones  was  buried  here — and  so  on  : but 
chiefly  the  notes  relate  to  the  purposes  and  the 
residents  of  modern  buildings;  and,  to  strangers, 
how  ''interesting  must  it  be  to  know  that 
here  lives  the  Premier — there  is  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  residence — in  this  square  or  in 
that  reside  a whole  list  of  men  whose  names 
are  “ familiar  as  household  words.”  These 
diagrams,  however,  are  but  the  indices  to  a 
vast  omni-gatherum  of  detail  in  the  body  of 
the  book,  which  also  contains  a clue  map  to 
the  whole  and  ground-plans  of  many  of  the 
principal  buildings.  To  enable  visitors  to 
“ eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,” — to  live  in  the 
fastest  possible  manner — in  the  better  accepta- 
tion of  such  a phrase, — to  make  the  most 
of  a flying  visit,  in  short, — there  seems 
to  be  here  every  thing  necessary  in  the 
way  of  guidance  and  advice,  so  that  now  may 
the  stranger,  by  the  aid  of  a Mentor  to  be 
trusted,  have  something  like  such  an  entire 
command  of  this  metropolis  as  Galignani’s, 
for  example,  gives  to  the  Englishman  in  Paris. 


The  author,  indeed,  has  worked  in  the  spirit  of 
a suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  Times,  that 
such  a book  was  still  a desideratum,  and  he 
has  not  only  laid  the  foundation,  but  pretty 
well  built  up  the  framework,  which  doubtless 
needs  but  occasional  touches  by  the  same 
skilled  and  experienced  hand  to  render  it  com- 
plete. The  volume  is,  notwithstanding  its 
varied  contents,  a small  pocket  volume,  and 
printed  in  clear  and  readable  type. 

Shall  we  spend  100,000 1.  on  a Winter  Garden 
for  London,  or  in  endowing  Schools  of 
Design  ? By  Francis  Fuller,  one  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition. London  : Ollivier. 

If  it  really  were  a question  between  retaining 
a covered  resort  in  Hyde-park,  and  extending 
the  advantages  of  Schools  of  Design  and  im- 
proving their  management,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  let  the  great  glass  building  go  at  once, 
to  secure  the  second.  But  surely  it  is  not  so  : 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  but  the  apathy 
and  ignorance  of  our  legislators,  why  we  should 
not  have  increased  means  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  design  afforded,  quite 
irrespective  of  retaining  or  not  the  building  in 
the  park  ; nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that 
if  we  were  to  give  up  that,  we  should  obtain 
the  other. 

Mr.  Fuller  says, — 

“ The  Schools  of  Design  established  in 
London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  various  other  localities,  since  1836,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  miserably  mismanaged,  and 
grudgingly  and  stingily  supported,  have  al- 
ready produced  a number  of  artists  of  no 
mean  merit,  as  several  departments  of  the 
Exhibition  prove.  But  not  only  are  these 
schools  much  too  few  in  number,  but  so  ill 
supported,  that  in  almost  every  one  the  study 
of  the  true  principles  of  design,  applied  to 
manufactures,  is  literally  a pursuit  of  know- 
ledge under  difficulties. 

In  France  and  in  Prussia,  drawing  forms 
part  of  the  regular  course  of  education  of  every 
common  school,  while  the  special  subject  of 
art  applied  to  manufactures,  is  taught  in  all 
the  chief  towns.” 

We  cordially  concur  in  the  writer’s  desire, 
that  the  same  advantage  should  be  given  in 
England.  We  have  often  urged  it  in  times 
gone  by.  

The  Traveller’s  Library : Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 
By  T.  B.  Macaulay.  Longman  and  Co. 
1851. 

These  shilling  treats  to  travellers — by  rail,  of 
course,  or  at  least  by  steam,  for  what  other 
travelling  is  there  nowadays — are  beyond  all 
comparison  the  best  possible  in  quality  as  well 
as  quantity,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  such  whole- 
some provender  for  the  mind  replacing,  at  our 
railway  stations,  all  those  febrile  and  disgust- 
ing “ Mysteries  ” of  Paris  and  London— 
Monte  Christos — and  what  not,  wherewith  the 
imaginations  of  at  least  the  less  elderly  and 
sensible  order  of  railway  travellers,  as  well  as 
others,  have  heretofore  been  polluted  and*  their 
taste  depraved. 

Curiosities  of  Industry  and  the  applied  Sciences. 
Part  I.  Glass  and  its  manufacture  j and  Iron 
and  its  manufacture.  By  George  Dodd. 
Knight,  Fleet-street. 

This  pamphlet,  though  of  interest  as  a dis- 
tinct work,  forms  a supplement  to  the  “ Na- 
tional Cyclnpasdia  ” and  to  the  “ Cylopeedia  of 
Industry  of  all  Nations.”  It  contains  much 
interesting  and  curious  matter,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  glass  and  its  manufacture,  mat- 
ter popularly  and  pleasantly  worked  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  intelligent  mind, 
and  not  a mere  compilation  of  what  has  been 
already  said  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Some  remarks  on  the  improvement  of  glass- 
staining  are  especially  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  practical  men. 

The  Mayor’s  Chapel,  Bristol. — Our 
view  last  week  represented  Sir  John  Poyntz’s 
Chapel,  as  our  readers,  without  doubt,  inferred, 
although  it  was  not  distinctly  stated.  The  fire- 
place is  modern. 
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ittterrllaitra. 

Sights. — Novelties  are  scarcely  needed  at 
any  of  the  theatres,  fresh  visitors  from  the 
country  filling-  the  houses  every  night.  At 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  Covent-garden, 
to  keep  faith  with  the  subscribers,  the  new 
opera  “ Saffo  ” has  been  produced,  and  is 
splendidly  sung.  Messrs.  Grieve  should  not 
have  represented  two  stories  under  the  portico 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  : this  is  a vulgarism 

of  modern  date. At  the  Lyceum  Theatre 

*'  King  Charming,”  for  the  second  season,  is 
drawing  crowds  every  night.  The  scenery  has 
lost  something  of  its  freshness,  but  is  still 
wonderfully  effective. Mr.  Cooper’s  Dio- 

rama of  Nineveh,  in  Grosvenor-  street,  is  justly 
making  its  way  with  the  public.  Although 
there  is  less  artin  it  than  in  some  now  exhibiting, 
it  is  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  highest 
degree. Vauxhall  Gardens  have  been  sin- 

gularly successful  this  year,  owing  not  less  to 
the  exertions  of  the  proprietor  than  the 

prevalence  of  fine  weather. The  Diorama 

of  the  Nile  is  about  to  be  opened  again,  with 
many  beautiful  additions. 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
and  Architecture  at  Queen's  College, 
Birmingham. — Active  steps  are  at  length 
being  taken  to  carry  out  an  important  pro- 
jected branch  of  this  institution — the  depart- 
ment of  civil  engineering  and  architecture.  A 
meeting  for  consultation  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  organising  the  scheme  was  held 
in  the  council-room,  at  Birmingham.  Cir- 
culars had  been  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, soliciting  their  attendance  to  give 
advice  on  the  subject;  and  that  body  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Slate,  of  Dudley,  Mr. 
Cowper,  late  of  Smethwick,  and  Mr.  Clift,  of 
Birmingham.  The  Rev.  Chancellor  Law,  vice- 
principal of  the  college,  presided ; and  there 
were  also  present,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gray,  Mr. 
Sands  Cox,  Dr.  Birt  Davies,  and  Messrs. 
Piercy,  Taylor,  Armfield,  Boucher,  Newey,  and 
Bateman.  The  proceedings,  as  reported  in  the 
local  papers,  were  entirely  conversational,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  suggestions.  The  council 
proposed  not  only  to  afford  students  collegiate 
residence  and  tutorial  superintendence  similar 
to  that  existing  in  the  departments  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  but  that  the  lectures  should  be 
open  for  the  attendance  of  clerks  and  assistants 
in  the  offices  of  engineers,  architects,  &c.  after 
office  hours.  These  lectures  would  embrace 
civil  engineering,  mechanics,  land  surveying, 
practical  mathematics,  geometrical  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  the  arts  of  construction, 
geology,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy.  In  addi- 
tion to  professorships  for  each  of  these  studies, 
there  would  be  workshops  established,  and  a 
person  appointed  to  superintend  all  the  mani- 
pulatory processes  carried  on.  A committee, 
consisting  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sands  Cox, 
Professor  Shaw,  Messrs.  Slate,  Cowper,  Clift, 
Bateman,  and  Newey,  was  appointed,  to  con- 
sider the  details.  All  present  expressed  their 
belief  that  this  might,  ere  long,  be  one  of  the 
first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
especially  a9  the  establishment  at  Putney  was 
broken  up. 

Improvements  in  Furnaces. — Mr.  G. 
F.  Muntz,  jun.,  of  Birmingham,  has  patented 
some  improvements  in  furnaces  applicable  to 
the  melting  of  metals  for  making  brass,  yellow 
metal,  and  other  compound  metals.  Mr. 
Muntz’s  invention  has  for  its  object  the  pre- 
vention of  the  loss  from  volatilisation  which 
occurs  when  melting  and  mixing  metals  (es- 
pecially when  zinc  is  employed)  for  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  and  other  similar  compound 
metals,  and  consists  in  the  adaptation  to  the 
melting  furnaces  of  two  additional  dampers, 
one  in  the  bridge  of  the  furnace,  to  shut  off 
communication  between  the  fire  and  metal ; 
and  the  second  between  the  melting-pot  and 
the  chimney.  There  is  also  an  additional  flue 
(provided  with  a damper),  between  the  fire  and 
the  chimney,  for  carrying  off  the  smoke  and 
products  of  combustion  when  the  bridge 
damper  is  closed.  Ihe  mixing  operation  will 
be  thus  performed  in  a close  chamber,  and  the 
loss  from  volatilisation  much  lessened,  if  not 
entirely  prevented.—  Claim:  The  construction 


of  furnaces  for  mtlting  and  mixing  metals,  for 
making  brass  ami  other  coinpoui?  metals,  in 
which  zinc  forms  a part,  which  will  allow  such 
metals  when  melted,  and  whilst  being  mixed, 
to  be  confined  or  nearly  so  from  the  air,  by 
the  furnace  being  converted  into  a close  or 
nearly  close  chamber,  thereby  preventing  a 
great  deal  of  the  loss  which  occurred  from 
volatilisation  in  mixing  such  metals  in  the  fur- 
nace in  use  for  this  purpose  previous  to  the 
date  of  this  invention. 

Hollow  Bricks. — The  old-fashioned  rec- 
tangular brick,  remarks  the  Spectator,  had  a 
number  of  disadvantages:  its  form  offered 
but  a poor  hold  lor  moriar  and  secured  but  an 
imperfect  bond,  while  its  porous  texture  ren- 
dered it  liable  to  become  waterlogged  and  per- 
manently wet  and  heavy.  The  application  of 
the  drain- pipe  die  to  the  formation  of  bricks 
removes  all  these  disadvantages,  and  secures 
advantages  hitherto  unattainable  at  any  but 
an  exorbitant  cost.  You  pour  out  from  the 
drain-pipe  machine  an  endless  stream  of  tem- 
pered clay,  shaped  to  any  profile  which  affords 
the  holding  surface  best  adapted  to  catch  hold 
of  mortar  and  give  a perfect  bond  : you  cut 
off  your  bricks  a1  any  length  or  shortness  you 
like;  and  by  making  the  brick  hollow,  you  at 
once  economise  material,  get  a brick  of  the 
utmost  lightness  consistent  with  the  requisite 
strength,  and  are  enabled  to  dispense  with 
such  massive  foundations  as  a heavier  super- 
structure would  require.  The  hollow  form  of 
the  brick  enables  you  also  to  lay  your  courses 
of  bricks  so  as  to  afford  ready-made  piping 
for  circulating  streams  of  air  and  water,  hot  or 
cold,  throughout  the  framework  of  the  house. 

The  Law  of  Partnership. — The  report 
of  the  committee  ol  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  law  of  partnership,  lately  issued,  states 
that  the  committee  have  come  to  the  resolution 
that  the  law  of  partnership,  as  at  present  ex- 
isting, viewing  its  importance  in  reference  to 
the  commercial  charac  er  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  and  property  of  the  country, 
requires  careful  and  immediate  revision.  They 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a commission 
of  adequate  legal  and  commercial  knowledge, 
not  only  to  consider  and  prepare  a consolida- 
tion of  the  existing  laws  but  to  suggest  such 
changes  in  the  law  as  the  altered  condition  of 
the  country  may  require.  Although  the  com- 
mittee confine  their  recommendations  to  two 
points,  viz.,  a greater  facility  in  granting 
charters,  under  rules  published  and  enforced 
by  the  proper  authorities,  and  an  easier  mode 
of  borrowing  additional  capital,  without  risk 
to  the  lender  beyond  the  stun  advanced,  yet 
they  anticipate  many  improvements  in  the  law 
bearing  on  the  varied  enterprises  and  improve- 
ments of  the  country  from  the  labours  of  such 
a commission  as  they  recommend,  and  think 
that  a more  matured  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant subject  will  be  well  purchased  by  a 
short  delay.  There  is,  therefore,  some  pro- 
spect of  the  establishment  <>f  those  limited  part- 
nerships, the  want  of  which  we  have  often 
alluded  to  and  regretted. 

Great  Coal  Bed  in  Asierica. — A won- 
derful deposit,  it  is  said,  at  Straitsville,  Ohio, 
exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  ever  discovered. 
**  A gentleman  of  high  standing”  is  reported 
to  have  attested  recent  borings  through  the 
stratum,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  13S 
feet  thick.  About  ten  miles  south,  too,  there 
is  said  to  he  “ a vein  of  carbonate  of  iron  im- 
planted similar  to  a slaty  structure,  with  an 
easy  cleavage,  and  full  of  well-preserved  leaves 
of  the  coal  formation;  some  of  them  on 
breaking  open  exhibiting  the  green  of  the  leaf.” 
The  ore,  by  analysis  of  Professor  Rogers,  it  is 
added,  contains  44  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Sheffield  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society. — A paper  was  lately  read 
by  Mr.  Young  Mitchell,  Master  of  the  Go- 
vernment School  of  Design,  “ On  the  Great 
Exhibition.”  The  main  object  of  the  reader 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  important  ques- 
tion of  what  shall  be  done  with  the  income 
deiived  from  it  in  the  issue  ? Had  the  entire 
object  of  its  more  enlightened  promoters  been 
a'tained  during  the  fugitive  existence  of  the 
display  ? And  was  it  impossible  to  give  a 
large,  beneficial,  and  permanent  influence  to 
its  effects  ? To  both  these  questions  Mr. 
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Mitchell  gave  answers  decidedly  in  the  nega- 
tive. To  convert  the  Crystal  Palace  into  some 
kind  of  “ winter  garden,”  he  saw  no  objection 
whatever,  provided  that  those  who  sought  the 
indulgence  were  to  pay  for  it;  but  when  it 
was  assumed  that  this  metropolitan  luxury 
ought  to  be  provided  or  maintained  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  exhibition,  he  demurred  at 
once  to  the  justice  and  the  benefit  of  such  a 
course  on  general  grounds.  Why  should  the 
inhabitants  of  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  be  made  to  pay  for  it  ? 
Mr.  Mitchell  suggested  the  erection  of  a suit- 
able building — suitable  in  architectural  splen- 
dour and  internal  arrangement — to  be  used  as 
a place  of  annual  exhibition  of  progressive  im- 
provement, and  as  a grand  national  repository 
for  the  results  of  industrial  art,  and  calculated 
to  represent  the  progress  of  manufacturing 
ingenuity,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Royal  Academy  illustrates  the  contemporary 
state  of  the  fine  arts.  In  reference  to  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  a perma- 
nent depository  of  valuable  articles,  it  would 
occur  to  any  one,  the  reader  thought,  that 
besides  the  enormous  expense  of  keeping  fif- 
teen acres  of  glass  roofing  in  repair,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  it  must  be 
manifest  that  the  risk  of  instant  destruction 
from  mob  or  elemental  violence,  to  which  so 
frangible  an  edifice  would  be  exposed,  must 
render  it  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  suggested. 

Statues  and  Fountains — Westmore- 
land Limestone. — A project  having  been 
suggested  for  the  erection,  in  the  Infirmary 
pond  at  Manchester,  of  two  fountains  (more 
appropriate  ornaments  than  Sir  R.  Peel’s 
statue),  a correspondent  of  the  local  Guardian 
advises  that  they  should  be  constructed  of 
Westmoreland  limestone,  the  pure  whiteness 
of  which,  he  remarks,  would  contrast  finely 
with  the  dark  bronze  of  the  intended  statue. 
“ A self-taught  provincial  artist,  Mr.  Duckett> 
of  Preston,”  he  says,  “ is  now  at  work  upon  a 
colossal  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  a block 
of  this  material,  which  is  pronounced  by  seve- 
ral competent  judges  as  likely  to  produce  a 
statue  fully  equal  in  appearance  and  more 
durable,  after  years  of  exposure  to  atmospheric 
action  with  the  smoky  moisture  and  other  im- 
purities of  a large  manufacturing  town,  than 
the  finest  Italian  marble.  This  statue  will 
probably  be  erected  in  Preston  next  spring. 
Those  who  doubt  the  enduring  qualities  of  the 
Westmoreland  limestone  are  referred  to  Christ 
Church  [the  writer  must  mean  St.  Thomas’s, 
there  being  no  Christ  Church]  in  that  town, 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  about  fifteen  years, 
still  retaining  the  original  purity  of  whiteness. 
There  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  this  stone 
intersected  by  the  canal  between  Lancaster  and 
Kendal,  immense  quantities  of  which  have 
been  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and  burnt  into 
lime.  Blocks  of  any  size  might  be  obtained 
and  conveyed  by  water  to  all  the  southern 
parts  of  England,  if  it  were  not  for  a breach  of 
four  miles  in  our  inland  navigation,  between 
the  north  and  south  levels  of  the  Lancaster 
canal,  the  completion  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  delayed  by  the  expense  of  an  aqueduct 
over  the  ltibble.” 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — A correspondent 
(W.  W.)  suggests  that  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
danger  to  passengers  over  the  sinking  arch 
of  Blackfriars-bridge  a properly  framed  gang- 
way, abutting  at  each  end  on  sound  parts  of 
the  bridge,  should  be  thrown  over  the  failing 
part. 

Singular  Obstacles  to  the  Erection 
of  a Bridge. — Among  the  curious  facts 
which  have  turned  up  in  the  course  of  the 
Mortmain  committee’s  rather  discursive  inves- 
tigations, we  are  told  that  a ferry  across  the 
Tiber,  at  Ripetta,  in  Rome,  could  not  be  re- 
placed by  a suspension  bridge,  as  proposed  by 
Pio  Nono,  because  the  penny  toll  belonged  to 
the  souls  in  purgatory,  by  legacy  of  the  ori- 
ginal proprietor;  and  the  security  of  a bridge 
was  not  held  by  the  trustees  to  be  half  so  per- 
manent as  the  natural  obstacle  of  a water  pri- 
vilege, and  hence  they  refused,  on  behalf  of 
the  disembodied  spirits,  their  clients,  the 
chances  of  increased  revenue  from  the  “ work 
pontifical,”  which  might  some  day  be  declared 
toll  free. — Globe, 
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Railway  Chairs. — Mr.  C.  Barlow,  Chan- 
cery-lane, has  patented  some  improvements  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  railway 
chairs.  The  machine  claimed  under  this 
patent  is  intended  to  effect  the  manufacture  of 
railway  chairs  from  plates  or  bars  of  metal  at 
a single  operation.  A piece  of  metal  of  suffi- 
cient size  for  the  purpose  is  first  sheared  off 
from  the  plate,  and  is  pressed  between  two 
dies,  one  being  stationary  and  the  other 
attached  to  a vertical  sliding  head,  by  which 
the  edges  are  bevelled  off,  and  the  holes  for 
the  spikes  punched  out.  The  partially-formed 
chair  then  passes  under  the  action  of  two  other 
dies,  attached  by  arms  to  a second  sliding- 
head,  by  which  the  lips  are  formed  and  bent 
up,  and  the  operation  completed;  each  revo- 
lution of  the  main  shaft  turning  out  a chair  in 
a finished  state. 

Penny  Omnibuses. — Penny  omnibuses 
are  becoming  very  general  in  this  town,  and 
are,  one  and  all,  driving  a capital  business. 
No  sooner  does  one  arrive  at  the  top  of  Dale- 
street  and  discharge  its  load,  or  rather  over- 
load, than  it  is  beset  by  a crowd  of  new  can- 
didates for  conveyance.  No  doubt,  this  pays 
well ; but  we  would  exhort  the  public  autho- 
rities to  exercise  vigilant  supervision,  as  well 
for  the  public  safety  as  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty.  These  cheap  conveyances  are  evi- 
dently a great  public  convenience,  and  they 
will  be  none  the  less  remunerative  or  useful  if 
they  are  put  under  systematic  regulation. — 
Liverpool  Paper. 

Fish  Farms  and  Water  Companies. — 
Might  not  our  water  companies  farm  fish  in 
their  great  reservoirs,  to  the  improvement  of 
their  water  ? Might  not  the  Board  of  Health 
animate  their  projected  “gathering  grounds” 
with  spawn,  and  supply  the  metropolis,  not 
only  with  pure  water,  but  with  wholesome 
fish?  Throw  little  fishes  into  the  great  pool, 
and  they  become  big  fishes  gradually.  What, 
then,  do  they  grow  big  upon  ? Not  upon 
water  only,  but  upon  things — some  of  them 
very  impure  things — in  the  water,  obviously. 
They  themselves  can  add  to  the  water  nothing 
that  they  have  not  taken  out.  By  as  much, 
therefore,  as  the  fishes  have  increased  in  bulk, 
deducting  the  increase  due  to  water  merely,  by 
so  much  will  the  reservoir  have  been  purified 
by  its  inhabitants ; and  that  which  is  un- 
savoury to  look  at  in  a water  bottle,  will  be 
very  welcome  to  us  in  another  form,  produced 
at  table  hot  under  a dish-cover. — Dickens's 
Household  Words.  Worth  a thought,  unsound 
as  the  main  inference  is. 

The  Ancient  Sculptured  Stones  of 
Moray. — A foreign  artist,  employed  by  the 
Spalding  Club  of  Aberdeen,  is  now  engaged 
in  taking  drawings  of  the  sculptured  monu- 
ments of  the  district,  with  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing them  with  suitable  descriptions  among 
the  works  of  the  Club.  “It  is  the  opinion  of 
some,”  says  the  Forres  Gazette,  “ that  the 
figures  on  several  of  these  monuments  are  a 
species  of  hieroglyphics  which  can  be  identified 
not  only  with  others  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
but  with  those  in  Egypt  and  the  East.  An 
ancient  sculptured  stone  at  Brodie  has  like- 
wise been  figured,  and  for  the  first  time.  It 
bears  curiously-wrought  figures  of  animals, 
and  runic  knots,  and  has  the  two  orbs  with  the 
zig-zag  ornament  between,  common  to  this 
singular  class  of  monuments.” 

Metropolitan  Interment  Act. — A Bill 
was  lately  introduced  by  Government  to  amend 
the  Metropolitan  Interment  Act  of  1S50,  and 
to  authorise  the  advance  of  137,000/.  to  the 
General  Board  of  Health  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  the  same  to  be  secured  with  4 per 
cent,  interest  on  the  future  fees  and  payments 
to  be  received  for  interments.  The  Bill  con- 
tains the  following  provision  : — “ And  whereas 
the  discontinuance  under  the  said  Act  of  inter- 
ment in  a parish  may  occasion  the  over-crowd- 
i ing  of  the  burial-grounds  of  other  parishes  in 
i the  metropolitan  burial  district;  the  body  of 
; any  parishioner  or  inhabitant  of  any  parish  in 
’ which  interment  is  ordered  to  be  discontinued 
i under  the  said  Metropolitan  Interments  Act 
i shall  not,  after  the  time  from  which  interment 
i is  so  ordered  to  be  discontinued,  be  buried  in 
t the  burial-ground  of  any  other  parish  within 
t the  metropolitan  burial  district;  provided 
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nevertheless,  that  nothing  in  this  enactment 
shall  extend,  Lo  prejudice  or  affect  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  17 th  and  18th  sections 
of  the  said  Act;  and  every  person  having  the 
care  or  control  of  any  such  burial-ground,  who 
knowingly  authorises  or  permits  any  burial 
contrary  to  this  enactment,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a misdemeanour.” 

New  Invention  in  Bridge-building. 
— Mr.  Samuel  Perks, of  Emerson-street,  South- 
wark-bridge,  Engineer,  has  registered,  under 
the  new  Act  for  the  protection  of  inventions, 
his  claims  to  a novelty  in  building  timber- 
bridges,  columns,  masts  of  ships,  &c.,  which 
consists  essentially  of  a combination  of  pieces 
irregularly  crossing,  overlapping,  binding,  and 
interweaving,  whereby,  when  secured  by  bolts, 
screws,  or  nails,  and  cemented,  and  made  im- 
pervious to  wet,  &c.  by  asphaltum,  bitumen,  or 
other  convenient  cementive  material,  6olid 
beams  of  any  length,  say  1,000  feet,  may  be 
made,  by  even  unskilful  hands,  of  far  greater 
strength  (according  to  his  statement)  than 
any  single  piece  of  beam  timber,  and  at 
far  less  expense  of  either  time  or  money 
than  so  much  brick  or  stone  work.  There  are 
other  modifications  of  the  same  principle 
claimed,  such  as  the  formation  of  masts  and 
keels  of  ships,  the  masts  being  made  of  con- 
centric pieces  crossed  and  bound  together  to 
any  requisite  length  and  girth.  Specimens  of 
the  inventions  are  deposited  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 

Bells,  Great  and  Little. — In  our  last 
we  copied  an  article  from  the  Morning  Herald, 
under  the  above  title,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  largest  bells  in  England  are  those  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  weighing  17,000  lbs. ; 
St.  Paul’s,  London,  11,474  lbs.;  and  Great 
Tom  of  Lincoln,  10,854  lbs.  Singularly 
enough,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  largest 
and  heaviest  bell  in  this  country — the  Great 
Peter  bell  in  York  Minster,  which  weighs,  we 
are  told  24,080  lbs.,  and  was  cast  by  Messrs. 
Mears  in  the  year  1845.  This  bell  was  pur- 
chased by  the  citizens  of  York,  and  presented 
to  the  cathedral  in  that  year ; and  they  are 
now  making  an  effort  to  obtain  a suitable  clock 
with  striking  works,  to  attach  to  this  finest- 
toned  monarch  of  the  bell-chamber. 

Accident  near  Westminster  Bridge. 
— A strange  accident  occurred  near  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  in  the  road  leading  to  it  from 
the  Lambeth  side,  on  Saturday  last.  An  im- 
mense void,  about  42  feet  in  circumference,  it 
is  said,  and  very  deep,  was  discovered  by  the 
vibration  of  the  surface  and  the  sinking  of  an 
omnibus  into  the  macadamized  road.  It  was 
ascertained  that  an  old  sewer  had  broken  in, 
and  that  the  tide  had  washed  away  the  material 
beneath  the  road  which  covered  the  void  with 
a mere  thin  coating.  Barriers  and  shoring 
were  put  up,  but  the  roadway  is  clear  on  each 
side. 

British  Zinc. — Forty  years  since,  when 
the  Vieille  Montagne  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
“ alchemists’^?),  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sylvester, 
of  Sheffield,  rendered  zinc  malleable,  and  Philip 
George,  jun.,  of  Bristol,  perfected  the  discovery, 
and  rolled  it  into  sheets  as  large  as  copper  sheets 
were  usually  made  for  market.  The  delay  in 
its  progress  was  by  putting  too  much  labour  to 
it,  by  making  coffee-pots  and  other  trumpery 
instead  of  applying  it  to  rain  pipes,  roof  and 
gutter  covering,  &c.,  and  the  discountenance 
given  by  plumbers  and  iron  founders.  As 
soon  as  we  had  made  it  fully  and  extensively 
serviceable,  then  Mr.  Mosselman,  of  Liege, 
tried  his  hand,  and  the  year  1828  was  about 
the  first  time  his  zinc  came  to  our  market.  It 
was  stubborn  and  difficult  to  work ; but  it  bore 
a duty  of  10/.  or  15/.  a ton,  and  so  it  served  to 
cut  away  our  supplies  to  our  colonies  by  reason 
of  the  drawback.  Then  the  market  was  de- 
luged by  foreign  zinc  : it  lay  in  the  warehouses 
a dead,  and,  being  some  sea  damaged,  it  was 
almost  a rotting,  stock.  I believe  the  foreigners 
got  sick  of  it,  and  sold  all  off  to  one  man, 
who,  by  reselling  to  a large  company  (who  are 
now  rather  cramped  by  that  and  other  specu- 
lations), realised  a large  sum.  One— two — 
three  agencies  were  set  agoing  : all  got  sick  ; 
and  the  price  rose,  in  1841,  to  40/.  a ton:  it 
got  up  afterwards  to  51/.  a ton,  and  now  it  is 
20/.  a ton  for  sheet  zinc.  Firm  after  firm  J 
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failed  ; and  at  this  time  the  market  is  in 
foreign  hands  by  bringing  over  at  once  about 
3,000  tons  of  sheet  zinc,  and  running  down 
the  price,  allowing  agents  to  sell  only  for  cask 
retail,  and  thus  taking  away  the  profit  of  all 
other  small  manufacturers  and  dealers.  We 
can  cast  zinc  quite  as  well  as  the  foreigners  ; 
but  they  are  welcome  to  their  mare’s  nest. 
We  know  it  to  be  unsuitable  : it  loses  specific 
gravity  by  casting,  becomes  brittle,  and  we 
have  more  suitable  materials  for  casting. — L. 

Fall  of  a Building  at  Hull. — On 
Tuesday  in  week  before  lastanaccident  occurred 
at  Hull,  whereby  one  man  was  killed  and  several 
others  were  dreadfully  injured.  The  circum- 
stance is  thus  described  by  the  local  Adver- 
tiser:— There  is  building  in  Jarratt-street  a 
large  chapel  for  the  useof  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  Good  Friday  by  the  mayor.  Mr.  Sissons, 
of  Hull,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Musgrave 
the  builder.  Great  progress  had  been  made 
with  the  building,  and  no  accident  of  any  im- 
portance had  occurred  in  the  course  of  erection 
until  Tuesday  last.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
building  a recess  is  made  for  the  singing  gal- 
lery, and  above  this  a beam  26  feet  long  was 
placed  from  each  side  of  the  recess  on  which 
to  carry  up  the  wall.  The  beam  rested  at  each 
end  upon  pillars  erected  for  the  purpose,  14 
inches  wide,  and  projecting  4j  inches  from 
the  wall.  Down  these  pillars  ran  pipes,  for 
the  purpose,  we  believe,  of  ventilation.  The 
beam,  it  is  alleged,  was  let  into  the  brick  work 
at  each  side  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  and 
was  also  trussed  with  iron.  Shortly  after  two 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon  several  men  were 
engaged  in  carrying  up  the  wall  upon  this 
beam,  whilst  others  were  at  work  in  the  gallery 
beneath,  when  the  wall  upon  the  beam  was 
observed  to  rock, — the  beam  itself  broke  out  of 
the  wall  on  each  6ide, — and  the  men  were  pre- 
cipitated along  with  the  materials  to  the  ground, 
a height  of  some  40  feet. 

Metropolitan  Reading  and  Wait- 
ing Rooms,  Baths,  and  Refreshment 
Rooms. — A joint-stock  company  is  said  to  be 
in  progress  of  formation  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  easily-accessible  newspaper  and 
reading  rooms,  with  baths,  lavatories,  water- 
closets,  and  all  the  necessary  appendages  to  a 
dressing-room,  in  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tions and  thickly  populated  localities  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  only  surprising  that  some  such 
scheme  has  not  hitherto  been  carried  out. 
The  want  of  such  convenience  has  long  been 
felt  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  only  requires 
that  they  should  be  conducted  under  stringent 
regulations  and  proper  control,  and  with  due 
regard  to  economy,  comfort,  and  respectability, 
to  insure  undoubted  success. 

John  Knox’s  House. — It  appears  that 
this  venerable  structure  is  still  in  60  tottering 
and  dangerous  a condition  as  to  require  that  a 
portion  of  it  should  be  immediately  pulled 
down.  The  following  interlocutor  in  the  case 
was  on  Thursday  pronounced  by  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court: — “ 31st  July,  1851. — Having 
resumed  consideration  of  this  case,  with  the 
report  of  Mr.  Black,  in  the  meantime  ordains 
the  defenders  forthwith  to  pull  down  and 
remove  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  gable 
complained  of,  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  feet 
southward,  as  being  dangerous  to  the  inha- 
bitants and  the  public.  Quoad  ultra  continue 
the  cause.  John  Duncan,  D.  G.” — Caledo- 
nian Mercury. 

Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  is  about 
to  be  repaired.  The  following  has  been  sent 
to  us  as  a list  of  tenders  delivered  on  the  9th 
instant,  for  cleansing,  painting,  and  decorating 
the  church ; also  tenders  for  alterations  of  the 
chambers  over  vestries  at  the  east  end  of 
chancel : — 


Decora- 

ting. 

Altera- 

tion. 

Total. 

Piper  

£ 

2.0S5 

£ 

181 

£ 

2,266 

White  

1,326 

151 

1,477 

Hayward  and  Nixon  .. 

1,170 

175 

1,345 

Mosley 

1,170 

1,111 

157 

1,327 

165 

1,279 

\shbv  

1,029 

161 

1,190 

Tolley  

919 

119 

1,068 

One  of  the  tenders  appears  to  have  been 
made  under  some  misconception. 
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Plastering  and  Whitewashing  in 
the  Middle  Ages. — In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury lime  was  sold  by  the  bag,  as  at  present, 
as  well  as  by  the  hundred  weight : in  prepar- 
ing it  for  mortar,  it  was  mixed  with  sand,  and 
occasionally  with  pounded  tyle,  a fact  which 
may  tend  to  correct  the  haste  with  which  some 
antiquaries  pronounce  fragments  of  mortar  in 
which  that  ingredient  appears,  wherever  they 
may  occur  in  mediaeval  buildings,  to  be  of 
Roman  origin.  At  whatever  period  the  use  of 
gypsum  may  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country  for  plastering  and  whitewashing  in- 
ternal stone-work,  it  was  certainly  known  by 
its  present  name  of  plaster  of  Paris,  very  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Plasterers  and 
whitewashes  ( dealbatores ) are  mentioned  in 
the  London  assize  of  the  year  1212;  and 
Necliam,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  alludes 
to  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  wall  by  the 
trowel.  We  are  not  to  consider  the  practice  of 
whitewashing  stone-work  as  a vice  peculiar  to 
modern  times.  Our  ancestors  had  as  great  an 
objection  to  the  natural  surface  of  stone, 
whether  in  churches  or  other  buildings,  as  any 
churchwardens  or  bricklayers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Several  writs  of  Henry  the  Third 
are  extant,  directing  the  Norman  chapel  in  the 
tower  to  be  whitewashed  : Westminster  Hall 
was  whitewashed  for  the  coronation  of  Edward 
the  First;  and  many  other  ancient  examples 
might  be  cited.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  rule  to  plaster  ordinary  stone-work  : for 
instance,  when  Newgate  was  repaired  in  1282, 
two  new  windows  of  free-stone  were  con- 
structed in  the  chamber  where  the  justices  sit, 
yet  the  account  of  the  architect  has  this  item  : 
“ In  plaster  of  Paris  bought  to  plaster  the 
windows  and  the  chamber  where  the  justices  sit 
within, — 13s.  4d.  In  the  wages  of  a plasterer 
and  his  servant,  four  days,  2s.  8d.” — Turner's 
Domestic  Architecture  in  England. 

Ventilation  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
— In  reply  to  a recent  complaint  about  the 
state  of  the  ventilation  of  the  House,  made  by 
the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  who  recommended 
experiments  with  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney’s 
steam  jet,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  stated, 
that  in  consequence  of  some  buildings  not 
being  yet  removed,  great  impediments  had 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  a free  current  of 
air  in  the  house;  but  that  he  understood  that 
Mr.  Barry  had  been  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Gurney  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  and 
he  hoped  their  lordships  would  be  in  a very 
different  position  in  that  respect  by  next  year. 

Museum  of  Casts. — At  a sectional  meet- 
ing of  the  Archseological  Institute,  held  pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  proceedings  at  the  Bristol 
congress,  a resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  formation  of  a complete  collection  of 
copies  of  the  most  admired  and  instructive 
sculptures  of  all  ages  is  very  desirable,  and 
that  a portion  of  the  building  in  Hyde  Park 
might  be  very  properly  and  consistently  de- 
voted to  this  purpose. 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Bradford. — The 
works  in  this  building  were  let  last  week, 
when  the  result  of  the  tenders  gave  the  cost 
of  the  building  complete  10,318f.  18s.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  accepted  tenders  : — 


Burnley  and  Sons  .... 

Crabtree 

Barker 

Onions  and  Wheelhouse 

Bollans  

Joseph  Hill  and  Son  . . 
Briggs  and  Measforth. . 
Mawcr 


'5,550  Masons. 
2,790  Joiner. 

097  Plasterer. 

427  Ironfounders. 
330  Plumber. 

166  Slaters. 

87  Painters. 

270  Carver. 


Total  cost £10,318 

The  tenders  for  Mason’s  work  were  : — 

Moulscn  £6,100 

Beanland  and  Glidkill 6,050 

Wilson  and  Sons 6,032 

Fearnley  and  Wainwright  . . 6,000 

Leach  . . 5,674 

Burnley  5,550 

Those  for  the  Carpenter  and  Joiner’s  work 

were : — 

Illingworth £3,575 

Neill 3,180 

Wilson 3,125 

Taylor 2,997 

Hill 2,887 

Crabtree 2,790 


Odds  and  Ends  in  Naval  Architec- 
ture.— A gentleman  of  independent  means, 
residing  in  Manchester,  has  invented  and 
patented  a revolving  sail  ship,  a model  of 
which,  23  feet  in  length  and  G feet  beam,  he 
has  been  exhibiting  in  the  Mersey.  Its  pro- 
minent feature,  says  the  Liverpool  Times,  con- 
sists in  the  introduction  of  a set  of  revolving 
sails,  sixteen  in  number,  similar  to  the  fans  of 
a windmill,  which  are  elevated  on  a wheel,  and 
attached  to  a spindle.  As  soon  as  the  wind 
touches  the  sails,  they  instantly  set  in  motion 
the  spindle,  which,  acting  upon  a very  simple 
piece  of  machinery,  propels  a couple  of  paddles. 
The  objects  attained  are  greater  speed  by 
means  of  the  paddles,  and  the  advantage  of 
sailing  against  a head  wind.  The  sails  can  be 
pointed  with  ease  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 
Head  or  contrary  winds  are  not  recognized,  a 
stiff  breeze  being  all  that  is  requisite  to  propel 

the  vessel. An  instance  of  prompt  invention 

in  a case  of  necessity  occurred  in  course  of  last 
winter  on  board  the  Warren,  on  her  way  to 
New  York  from  Glasgow,  with  passengers. 
The  ship  lost  her  rudder,  and  in  this  critical 
emergency  the  captain,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lawton, 
while  his  vessel  was  in  the  act  of  driving  help- 
lessly to  apparent  destruction,  without  an 
article  on  board  more  eligible  than  pig-iron, 
with-  that  and  some  cable  formed  an  extempore 
rudder,  with  which  he  guided  his  vessel  and 
its  valuable  freight  to  the  port  of  destination. 
A model  of  the  contrivance  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  International  Exhibition.— — The 
excursion  system  seems  to  be  astonishing  our 
inland  rustic  population  in  the  meantime  with 
those  “ wonders  of  the  deep  ” with  which  it 
will  soon  familiarize  them.  The  following 
instance,  adduced  by  the  Lancaster  Gazette, 
is  in  point.  Two  rustics  who  lately  arrived  at 
Poulton,  by  an  excursion  train  from  Yorkshire, 
were  rambling  about  the  shore,  when  one  of 
them  discovered  a large  anchor  on  the  beach. 
Never  having  seen  such  a thing  before,  he  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  but  at  last  the 
happy  thought  struck  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered its  use,  and,  turning  to  his  companion 
he  exclaimed,  “ Loo’  thee.  Bill,  what  a greet 
meety  pick-axe !” 

London  Baths  and  Washhouses  for 
the  Labouring  Classes. — The  following 
is  a return  for  the  month  ending  July  31, 
1351 ; — 


Bath  Detaht- 
ment. 

Wash 

-house  Depart- 
ment. 

Establish- 

ment. 

Number 

of 

Bathers. 

Total 

Receipts 

l i 

f J 

° 

d 

•2  w*s 

C u ^ 

£ J.2 

Total 

Receipts 

The  Model, 
Whitechapel 

22,411 

£ B.d. 

297  2 8 

3,358 

7,213  i 

£ s.d. 
3S  1 7 

St.  Martiu-in- 
the-fields  ... 

29,803 

458  8 9 

; 4,861 

10,423} 

51  11  9 

St.Marylebone 

32,262 

396  2 G 

. 2,020 

5,850 

21  7 6 

St.  Margaret 
nndSt..Tohu, 
Westminstei 

20,380 

228  8 4 

1,150 

2,504 

12  0 3 

Totals. 

10-4,856 

1380  2 3 

11,389 

25,991 

120  1 1 

Railway  to  Galway. — According  to  a 
correspondent,  the  Shannon  bridge,  wholly  of 
iron,  except  the  land  abutments,  is  500  feet  in 
length ; has  a swivel  opening  in  the  centre, 
giving  two  passages,  each  43  feet  wide,  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  navigating  the  river ; and 
contains,  besides  two  spans  of  165  feet  each, 
one  of  50  feet  and  one  of  40  feet.  The 
total  quantity  of  iron  employed  in  this 
structure  is  about  1,200  tons.  The  river  Suck 
is  spanned  by  three  openings  of  75  feet  each, 
composed  of  girders  on  the  tubular  principle, 
and  the  Lough  Athalia  bridge  has  a swivel  of 
the  large  dimensions  of  160  feet  in  length  by 
34  feet  wide ; opening  at  once  two  passages 
for  vessels  of  60  feet  each.  The  moving  por- 
tion of  this  swivel  bridge  weighs  about  200 
tons,  and  is  worked  by  a hand  gearing.  Some 
very  extensive  drainage  operations  were  neces- 
sary, in  conducting  the  railway  over  numerous 
deep  bogs  intersecting  its  course,  and  these, 
together  with  the  various  earthworks,  bridge, 
and  other  buildings,  fencing,  earthing,  cutting 
timber,  laying  rails,  &c.  gave  the  desired  em- 


ployment to  a staff  of  labourers  and  artisans 
of  every  description,  varying  from  6,000  men, 
in  the  winter  months,  to  9,000,  and  part  of  the 
time  10,000  men,  during  the  summers  of  1850 
and  1851.  The  greatest  regularity  and  order 
prevailed  on  the  works,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  trifling  attempts  now  and  then  to 
extort  higher  wages,  a uniform  contentment 
was  the  general  spirit  of  the  men.  Every 
fortnight  the  wages  were  distributed  in  hard 
cash,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  establish  any 
truck  system  in  connection  with  the  works. 
The  wages  were  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  week  for 
labourers,  and  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  day  for  masons 
and  carpenters. 

Zinc  Blasting  in  America.  — The 
miners  engaged  in  the  zinc-mines  of  the  New 
Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  at 
Sterling-hill,  Sussex  county,  are  said  to  have 
lately  put  in  a sand  blast,  by  which  about  400 
tons  of  zinc  ore,  of  pure  quality,  were  thrown 
down  on  the  bank. 

The  Marquis  of  Y/estminster’s  Gal- 
lery.— Every  one  knows  the  excellence  of 
this  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  we  mention 
it  now  simply  that  we  may  bear  witness,  in 
spite  of  adverse  statements,  to  the  noble 
owner’s  willingness  to  allow  an  inspection  of 
its  treasures.  The  coup- d' ceil  of  the  gallery 
itself  is  very  good.  There  are  nearly 
200  paintings,  and  those  who  have  seen 
them  will  not  have  forgotten,  amongst 
others,  Rubens’s  portraits  of  himself  and 
his  first  wife  (the  pretty  creature);  Guido’s 
“ Infant  Jesus  sleeping,  with  the  Ma- 
donna watching;”  and  Salvator  Rosa’s  por- 
trait of  his  own  intelligent,  melancholy  face ; 
Yuccarelli’s  “ Macbeth  and  the  Witches;” 
Claude’s  “ Golden  Calf ;”  “Mrs.  Siddons  as 
the  Tragic  Muse,”  by  Reynolds;  “A  Head 
of  John  the  Baptist,”  by  Carlo  Dolci;  a won- 
derful Hobbema;  and  the  beautiful  “Bit  of 
Lance,”  by  Von  Iluysum. 

Boors  for  the  National  Library. — 
Mr.  Chapman,  the  publisher,  we  perceive,  has 
been  charged  with  having  neglected  to  furnish 
the  British  Museum  with  a copy  of  a recent 
work.  How  long  are  authors  to  be  thus  taxed 
for  behoof  of  the  public?  Ought  not  the 
public  rather  to  be  taxed  for  behoof  of  authors  ? 
At  least  it  would  be  but  just  that  the  public 
should  pay  for  the  books  supplied  to  their 
national  library.  Justice  to  the  library  itself 
demands  it ; for  under  the  present  system  the 
shortcomings  are  the  rule  and  the  supply  the 
exception,  and  so  will  it  ever  be  until  the 
Legislature  place  the  national  library  on  a 
proper  footing  in  this  respect.  And  what 
would  all  the  additional  expense  be  when  the 
attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end  as  the 
bond  fide  and  actual  accumulation  of  copies  of 
every  work  published  is  considered  ? 

Cleansing  of  Metal  Castings. — In 
the  old  process  of  cleansing  of  metal  castings, 
by  water  containing  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  coating  is  more  or  less  perfectly 
removed,  but  the  surfaces  are  left  rough  and 
unequal.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Delisse  found 
that  the  coating  was  removed  from  cast  surfaces 
with  great  certainty,  when,  to  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  organic  matter,  such  as 
glycerine,  artificial  tannin,  naphthaline,  creo- 
sote, or  stearine  was  added.  This  acid  liquor 
does  not  dissolve  the  coating,  but  detaches  it, 
and  causes  it  to  scale  off,  leaving  untouched 
the  metal  below.  By  this  process,  which  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  cleansing  of  zinc 
and  brass,  sixty  per  cent,  of  acid  is  saved,  and 
not  half  as  much  metal  lost  as  in  the  old  pro- 
cess. But  the  organic  substances  mentioned 
above  being  difficult  to  procure  in  many  in- 
stances, M.  Eisner  applied  himself  to  discover 
some  cheaper  and  more  easily  procurable 
organic  matter  which  would  answer  as  well, 
and  he  has  found  that  both  wood  and  coal  tar 
answer  perfectly  well.  A piece  of  iron  casting 
was  immersed  in  a mixture  of  tar  and  dilute 
acid,  and  was  completely  cleansed,  without 
any  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  sur- 
face being  left  of  a clear,  grayish*-black  colour, 
quite  clean  and  smooth,  and  totally  unattacked 
by  the  acid.  A similar  casting  immersed  in 
the  solution  ordinarily  used  in  this  process 
was  almost  wholly  dissolved  in  an  equal  time. 
| — Technolog  isfe. 
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Com  pressing  Timber. — At  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  for  Science,  Mr. 
C.  May  explained  the  merits  of  the  system  of 
compressing  timber  in  iron  moulds,  and  then 
subjecting  them  to  steam  heat,  whereby  a 
sufficient  amount  of  contraction  was  obtained 
without  crippling  the  capillary  tubes.  The 
result  of  this  was,  that  when  used  as  trenails 
for  fastening  down  railway  chairs,  or  as  wedges 
for  fixing  the  rails,  the  timber  swelled  with 
the  damp,  and  held  the  chairs  and  rails  respec- 
tively very  firmly  in  their  places,  and  prevented 
the  destruction  of  the  sleepers  generally  arising 
from  the  use  of  iron  spikes. 

To  Deaden  the  Sound  of  an  Anvil. — 
If  a chain,  about  one  foot  long,  formed  of  a 
few  large  links,  is  suspended  to  the  small  end 
of  an  anvil,  it  will  destroy,  we  are  told,  that 
sharp,  thrilling  noise  produced  by  striking 
on  it  with  the  hammer;  the  vibrations  of  the 
anvil  are  extended  to  the  chain,  which  absorbs 
them,  without  producing  any  sound.  This  is 
worth  trying  by  anybody  who  has  a black- 
smith, or,  worse  yet,  a coppersmith,  for  a 
neighbour. 

. Windsor. — The  state  apartments  have  been 
visited  by  thousands  during  the  past  week  : 
and  the  Windsor  Express  suggests  the  pro- 
priety of  meeting  this  exceptional  state  of 
things  by  throwing  them  open  every  day, 
Sunday  inclusive,  for  the  next  two  months. 

■ Mr.  Pennethorne,  surveyor  to  the  Com- 

missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  has  been 
engaged  in  staking  out  the  boundary  of 
Thames-street,  as  it  will  be  when  widened  and 
improved  under  the  provisions  of  the  Castle 
Approaches  Act.  The  street  is  to  have  a clear 
carriage  way  of  30  feet,  with  a flagged  pave- 
ment of  10  feet  on  each  side.  The  whole  of 
the  remaining  houses  on  the  east-side  of 
Thames-street  have  been  purchased. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle. — The  recent  me- 
moir in  our  columns  has  been  very  generally 
quoted  from  and  assented  to  by  our  contem- 
poraries, and  in  the  Times  there  have  been  two 
articles  on  the  subject  urging  the  removal  of 
the  trophy  to  this  country. 

New  Almshouses  for  Shoreditch. — 
Nearly  900/.  having  been  contributed  up  to 
13th  May  last  for  the  erection  of  almshouses 
for  twelve  or  more  single  women  or  widows  of 
: advanced  age  resident  in  the  parish,  a site  has 
been  purchased  at  Haggerstone,  and  endea- 
vours are  being  made  to  increase  the  contribu- 
i tions,  so  as  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry 
i out  the  building  of  the  proposed  almshouses. 

KING  COAL  AT  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

' They  drew  me  forth  from  my  darksome  den. 

Where  for  ages  I dwelt  with  night : 

They  bore  me  up,  and  with  shouts  of  men. 

They  welcomed  me  into  the  light, 
i O’er  hill  and  o’er  vale,  by  steam  and  by  rail. 

They  conveyed  me  safe  and  whole ; 

'.  Then  placed  me  in  state  at  the  Palace  gate. 

And  there  I reign.  King  Coal. 

1 For  ’twas  mine  these  walls,  with  their  silvery  sheen, 

To  prepare  in  their  crystal  sea; 

2 And  tiie  forest  of  pillars  that  tower  within. 

Were  molten  and  shaped  by  me. 

’ Yon  engine  that  proudly  lifts  his  beam, 

The  spindles  that  merrily  roll, 

1 The  circling  wheel  and  the  moving  steam. 

Are  all  set  to  work  by  King  Coal. 

1 The  rulers  have  kept  King  Coal  without, — 

Within  it  is  gold  that  reigns  ; 

I But  with  me  there  is  peace  and  labour  stout, 

Whilst  gold  gathers  care  with  his  gains. 

I Iu  the  Palace  are  beauties  to  charm  the  eye. 

And  riches  to  tempt  the  soul, 

I And 'canopied  couches  where  kings  may  lie ; 

But  their  costliest  bed  of  state  cannot  vie 
I With  a bed  of  the  dark  King  Coal. 

J.  (in  the  Manchester  Guardian .) 


For  the  new  Schools  in  All  Saints’  district,’ Paddington  : 
Mr.  L.  A.  Spurr,  architect.  Quantities  furnished. 

Y a|ker  £1,270  0 0 

Bird 1,180  0 0 

Smith  and  Appleford  1,187  0 0 

Seantlebury  (accepted)  1,170  0 0 

Holland  (not  sent  in  lime)...  1,107  0 0 

Delivered  at  Mr.  Wilson's  office,  for  a house  and  stabling 
to  bo  built  at  Forest-lane,  Stratford,  for  Mr.  Pincuiu. 

West  £1,298  0 0 

Hill  1,290  O O 

Wilson  1,200  0 O 

H.  W.  Cooper  1,193  0 0 

Holmes  1,140  O 0 

Curtis  902  0 O 

Coi.dbidgh  Parsonage  House,  Staffordshire  Pot- 
Trams. — The  contract  for  this  house,  advertised  in  our 
columns  a week  or  two  back,  has  been  obtniued  by  Mr. 
John  Jones,  builder,  of  Hanley  pie  being  the  lowest),  at 
an  amount  close  upon  that  of  the  architects’  (Messrs. 
M ard’s)  estimate.  The  works  have  been  commenced 
accordingly. 


ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR  WANTED. — 

i .*•  , Wanted,  an  experienced  Surveyor,  who  must  be  a neat 
1 -m’  a:  competent  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  business  of 

a surveyors  oloce. — ApdIv  bv  letter,  stumor  c.i.r. 
last  employer,  to 
Mansfield. 


..  ....  w pci  ioi  .u  me  oral  nary  Dimness  of 

olbce.  Apply  by  letter,  statiug  sa'nry  expected  and. 

1 A-  H,  Messrs.  CoRmsonand  Clarke’s,  booksellers, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  C-  B.,”  “ Mr.  B.,”  “ G.  B."  (our  opinion  of  tbs  print 
would  do  it  no  service),  “Philip”'  (Kensington  Palace 
contains  at  this  time  a collection  of  paintings  by  the  early 
masters,  and  cannot  bo  visited,  we  believe,  without  special 
permission),  “J.  H.,"  “T.  H.  H.,’’  “H.  N.  G.”  (tor. 
late),  “G.  C.,”  “J.  S.S.,”  “ L.  8.,”  “J.L.  F.,"  “J.H. 
8.,  “ M.  A.,”  “J.  B.,  Glo'ster-street " (shall  hear  from 
us),  “A.  M.  and  Son,”  “ G.  W.,”“Zeta”  (shall appear), 
“ T.  D."  (we  are  obliged  to  decline),  “ L.,”  “ F.  S.,”  “ G 
W.  C.,”  “S.  H.”  (shall  appear),  " C.  G.”  (the  observa- 
tion was  mado  by  a correspondent,  not  by  us),  “ J.  E.," 
“Mr.  C.”  “Mary,”  “M.  C.,”  “ R.  R.,’’  “ C.”  (Ct 
bridge  Asylum),  “A.  J.  D.”  (thanks),  “ Mr.  N.,”  “E. 
W.  G.,”  “A  Builder”  (we  will  learn),  “ B.  W.  W.,” 
“ W . A.,”  “P.  D.”  (we  are  unable  to  advise),  “ G.”  (shall 
appear),  “ G.  H.,”  “ W,  S.”  (declined  with  thauks), 
“ V.  A.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses .” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisement s 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 
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British  archaeological  ASSO- 
CIATION.—The  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONGRESS  will  be 
held  at  Derby  on  MON  DA  V.  August  is,  and  continued  to  the  23rd, 
under  the  patronage  of  their  Graces  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
Rutland,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Sir  OSWALD  MuSLEY,  Bart..  D.C.L.,  President. 

Papers  will  be  read  on  various  subjects  of  interest  relating  to  the 
county  of  Derby,  and  excursions  will  be  made  to  investigate  anti- 
quities at  Sbuth  Wingfield,  Hardwick,  Bols  >ver  Castle,  H addon 
Hull,  Chstsworth,  Tutbury  Castle,  fiakewell,  Melbourne,  Ash- 
bourne, Repton,  Ac.  Tickets  One  Guinea  each,  admitting  a lady 
and  gentleman  ; or  lady's  ticket.  Ids.  til.,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Treasurer,  T.  J.  PETTIGREW,  E.-q.,  8.  Seville  row  ; or  of 
HENRY  STEVENS,  Esq.  Local  Secretary, at  Derby. 

j'.  uf  PLANCH®,  } Hon’  Scos- 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  six  almshouses  at  Peckhain,  for  the 
G Girdler's  Company : quantities  supplied.  Mr.  Woodthorpe, 
a architect. 

Harding  . £2,362  0 0 

Bowaok  2,195  0 0 

Brown 2,141  0 0 

Gammon  2,085  0 0 

Locke  and  Ncsham 2,035  0 0 


For  a mansion  for  Baron  Rothschild,  at  Cheddington, 
V Warwickshire  (exclusive  of  foundations  and  fittings),  in 
A Ancaater  stone.  „ „ 

GrimadeU £20,721  0 0 

Kelk  16,470  0 0 

Myers  15,472  0 0 


THE  BRITANNIA  TUBULAR  BRIDGE 

and  CHESTER  and  HOLYHEAD  RAILWAY.—' The 
GRAND  BANQUET  to  ROBERT  STEPHENSON.  Esq.,  M.P., 
he  eminent  Civil  Engiueer,  will  take  place  in  the  Pavilion,  at  the 
George"  Hotel,  Bangor-Ferry,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  27th  in 
slant.  Ticket*, 25s.  e ch.  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  at  the 
bar- of  the  “ George"  Hotel ; at  the  Exchange  News  Rooms,  Liver- 
tori  and  Manchester  ; at  Radley’s  " Adelphi"  Hotel,  Liverpool ; of 
EDWARD  BROOKS,  Esq..  Secretary  to  the  Chester  aud  Holy- 
head  Railway  Company.  Euston  Station,  Loudon  ; aud  from 
ROBERT  PRITCHARD,  Secretary.— Early  application  is  re- 
quested. 

Post  Office,  Bangor,  August  13, 1851. 


SCHOOL  of  ART  for  ARTIST  WORK- 

MEN.— An  Architect  proposes  io  establish  in  London  a 
SCHOOL,  for  the  purpose  of  IMPROVING  the  WORKMAN  in 
the  KNOWLEDGE  and  PRACTICE  of  his  ART,  and  for 
TEACHING  a CLASS  of  ARTIST- WORKMEN.  As  the  pro- 
viding a suitable  school-room,  Ac.,  will  entail  at  starting  some  ex- 
pense, subscriptions  towards  that  object  are  earnestly  requested  of 
those  gentlemen  who  feel  an  interest  iu  the  progress  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  mental  improvement  of  the  workmen.  A prospectus 
of  the  school,  as  also  a prospectus  add  re  - sc  1 to  workmen,  and 
all  other  information,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 
C.  BRUCE  ALLEN,  Architect.  No.  12.  Lower  Porchester-street. 
Hide-park;  or  a,  Great  College-street,  Wesl minster.  The  adver- 
tiser would  be  glad  to  meet  with  some  gentleman  willing  to  join 
him  in  the  school : any  one  with  a general  knowledge  of  urt  would 
find  it  an  honourable  aud  profitable  investment. 


QCHOOL  of  ART  for  ARTIST  WORK- 

13  MEN  — JUNIOR  STONEMASONS.  WOOD-CARVERS. 
METAL  WORKERS,  AND  OTHERS  connected  with  the  Fine 
Art®,  wishing  to  improve  themselves  iu  the  PRACTICE  and  AttI 
of  their  several  trades,  and  thus  to  increase  the  value  of  their 
labour,  are  invited  to  join  the  School.  Prospectuses  containing 
the  terms  of  admission  aud  all  other  particulars  will  be  forwarded 
on  application,  by  letter,  to  C.  BRUCE  ALLEN,  Architect,  No. 
12  Lower  Porchester-street,  Hyde-park  ; or,  9,  Great  CoUege-strect, 
Westminster. 


TO  ARTISTS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  AMATEURS.  _ 

A N Architect,  in  practice,  is  about  making 

x3L  a tour  through  North  It  sly,  and  is  desirous  of  meeting  with 
a SKETCHING  COMPANION.— Address  to  A.  A.  A.,  Office  of 
‘‘The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Co  vent-garden. 


AN  ARCHITECT,  who  has  been  engaged 

in  some  of  the  most  distingui-lied  works  on  the  Continent, 
is  willing  to  enter  into  PARTNERSHIP  with  a practical  archi- 
tect in  England.  The  highest  references  may  bo  given --Letters 
a ldressed  to  Mr.  THOMAS  DELP.  Bookseller,  Patcmostei-row. 


T 


IIE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY 

noire  the  sen-ices  of  a GENTLEMAN  qualified  to  under- 
ike  the^M  AN  A G EM  E NT  of  their  OFFICES  and  GENERAL 
USINESS  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  construction  and 

■ Sm  •*  raUran.  i»  wnt™  TOtlns  tem., 

.d  endo  iug  testimonials,  to  be  add  re  fed  to  I ermauent  May 
ompany,  care  of  James  Samuel.  Esq..  3,  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  on 
r before  the  2Sth  instant.— Loudon,  I2lh  August,  ISol. 


A BOOK-KEEPER  WANTED,  by  a 

rv.iTf»rP- w?li’.er-  G,ltt?ier’ ond  Fainter.  He  must  be  able  (o  measure 
F)iwin?.«  Yu  !"  an.d  hav.e  some  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the. 
SMITH  Sheffield.  aud security  required.— Addrcsj  DRURY  and 

'TOWN  TRAVELLER  WANTED.-One 

,,57;  .,wl)0.h.M  a connection  among  builders,  aud  is  acquainted 
v.ith  tile  bncx  and  lime  trades  would  be  preferred.— Letters  pre- 
l‘  ; r«d  ; ■ Office  of -The  Builder,"  1,  York-street, 

Lovcnt  Garden. — 14th  August,  1851. 

A GENTS  WANTED. — The  Patent  Plaster 

T n7inI,  ^a|ni*,CoraPaoy  are  desirous  of  appointing  AGENTS  in 
of  PARIS  - V'"'"s  m Gl?  KHjgdom  for  the  SALE 

01  VV  , PLAS1ER.  which  can  now  he  sold  of  the  vervbest 
quality,  leaving  a.  good  profit  to  the  vendor,  at  30s.  per  ton  - 
Southampton  CompaUy’  caro  uf  Mr-  T-  <-'•  EUiott,  merchant. 

r|MlE  Friends  of  a respectable  and  well- 

IM  VEIN  J°v,DTIT’  ?-gecJ  seventeen,  are  desirous  of 

! vi,',,  , a practical  ENGINEER  for  three  or  four 

m-reed  on  « Jl*arter.ly.pn?mfut  1 be  made  ns  may  be 

if!.*  i rl 71 •Mters  addressed  to  J.  J.,  at  Mr.  Wilson  s,  Stationer, 
Rojal  Exchange,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention 

_ TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

W/  ANTED,  to  place  a respectable  Youth  for 

V V five  years  ns  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  the  above  A 
premium  will  be  given.— Address,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.  C.,  59,  Napier- 
Street,  Aslilev-creseeut.  City -road.  * • 

ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  office,  a YOUTH 

V V about  20  years  of  age,  as  DRAWING  CLERK,  and  to 
assist  gen ei ally  ; he  must  be  a clever  draughtsman,  write  a good 
hand,  aud  know  something  of  aooounts.— Apply,  by  letter  only, 
statrag  lull  particulars,  and  salary  required,  to  E,  W„  care  of  Mr 
Cook,  stationer,  ChnUon-street,  Somera-town. 

WANTED,  by  a Decorator  at  the  West- 
‘GENTLEMAN  of  some  knowledge  of  Architectural 

Ait,  and  good  address.  He  will  be  required  to  see  panic)  ou  busi. 
n ss.  and  to  assist  in  the  office  and  also  in  the  show-room  — \nnjv 
road*’  pre'paia’ t0  J’  °”  ut  ■No’  2’  fitouhopc-streot,  Hampstead- 

ANTED,  a Man  used  to  Superintending 

* V the  Cutting  nud  Measuring  of  Sawyers’  Work  Also 
several  men  accustomed  to  the  working  of  large  circular  saws,  to 
whom  good  encouragement  will  he  given.  None  need  apply  who 
are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  wth  the  work,  and  cau  give  satis 
eassie- 

^/l/’ANTED,  a Situation  as  PLUMBER 

V V or  PLUMBER  and  PAINTER,  he.;  no  objections  to 
the  country.— Direct  J.  C.,  at  ” The  Builder”  Office,  or  Uaines- 
court,  Peascod-8treet,  Windsor. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  in  an  Archi- 

V ? tcot  and  Surveyor’s  Office,  by  a YOUNG  PERSON,  who 
has  just  completed  his  articles.  Salary  301.  per  annum  —Address 
R.  H.  G.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder.”  1.  York  street.  Covent  Garden'  ’ 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

W" ANTED,  !>v  a respectable  Young  Man, 

y SITUATION’  ns  COLOUR  GRINDER,  JOBBING 

GL4ZIER,  or  as  CAK5IAN.  —l’lea  e to  address  G.  D , at  Mr 
Londmau’s,  No.  5.  J ohu-atreet,  Wilmiugton-square,  Olerkeuweli 

TO  MASTER  JOINERS  AND  BUILDERS  IN  TOWN  Oil 
COUNTRY. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V aged  19,  a SITUATION  in  a good  shop,  where  he  could 
acquire  improvement,  having  been  with  a joiner  three  years 
Wages  not  so  much  au  object  as  a comfortable  and  permanent 
situation  in  town  or  country.— Address,  for  a week,  to  C.  F.,  Mrs. 
Davis's,  2,  Bull  Inn-yard,  Aldgnte. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  a 

i V PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN.  The  Advertiser 

superintended  and  conducted  the  erection  of  buildings  for  several 
year,  in  Scotland,  besides  being  in  the  chambers  of  an  architect. 
He  has  also  had  considerable  experience  in  writing,  and  could 
apply  his  time  to  the  keeping  of  book®,  making  calculations; 
measurements,  4c.— Direct,  free,  to  D.  C.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 

ZJo.  MENTwitli  au  Architect  (iu  town  or  country).  He  is  a 
neat  and  expeditious  dr.uiyliteman,  and  has  liai  good  practical 
experience  with  au  architect  in  the  north  of  England,  an  engage- 
ment which  he  has  just- completed.  Satisfactory  references  can  DC 
given.— Address,  T.  L.,  8,  Southgate-road,  Dal  ton. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  whose  apprenticeship  is 

A just  expired,  wishes  to  BIND  himself  for  a short  time  to 

be  further  instructed  in  the  plumbing.  No  objection  to  assist 
Occasionally  in  the  painting  and  glaring.— Address  to  It.  B.,  at  Mr. 
Hewlett's,  17,  Upper  Clevclund-street,  Fitzroy-squure. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  twenty,  requires  a 

/jL  SITUATION  as  CARMAN,  or  to  look' after  a horse  and 
chaise,  and  is  willing  co  make  himself  generally  useful  in  a builder’s 
yard.  Can  have  a good  character.— Direct  J.  B.,  17,  North-street, 
Muida  hill. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

/&  YOUNG  MAN,  accustomed  to  making 

finished,  working,  nud  detail  drawings,  drauchting-  out 
specifications,  superintending  works.  4c..  requires  a SITUATION 
13  above.  Salary  moderate. — Address,  X.  Y.  X.,  Offiie  of  “ The 
Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

TO  ENGINEERS.  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  General 

Xm.  (tlerk  (acquainted  with  Rail  way  Works)  is  d -irous  of 
EMPLOYMENT  in  either  town  or  country.  Would  be  happy  to 
make  himself  useful  in  out-door  work.  Salary  moderate  Satis- 
actory  testimonials.— Address,  post  paid,  R.  A.,  office  of  “The 
Juilder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-gorden. 

TO  ENGINEERS.  STEAM  VESSEL  OR  RAILWAY  DIREC- 
TORS, EXPERIMENTALISTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A PERSON  of  extensive  experience  and 

practice  is  desirous  of  taking  charge  of  works  as  SUPER- 
N TEN  DENT  ENGINEER,  or  of  men  as  Foreman:  Has  a 

horough  knowledge  of  marine  engines  and  boiler  making.  No 
objection  to  sea  or  foreign  service.— Apply,  prepaid,  to  A.  11.,  84, 
High  Holbom. 

SAW- MILLS. — Wanted,  by  a man  of 

experience,  a SITUATION  as  a SAW-SHARPENER.  lie 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  sawing  of  late  years,  and  is  capable  of  takiug  the 
MANAGEMENT  of  a SAW-MiLL.  A situation  iu  the  country 
will  be  preferred.— Letters  addressed  to  J.  F.  F.,  07,  Raliere-street, 
York-stre-.t,  City-road. 
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LAWRENCE  and  CO.,  55,  Parliament- 

street.  Westminster,  and  10,  York-place,  Lambeth,  Manu- 
facturers and  Healers  in  Zinc,  Ac. Fumi*.  15s. ; Chimney  Shafts 
Is.  per  foot;  various  sorts ot  chimney-cowls  aud  tops,  perforated 
zinc  in  sheets,  3jd.  per  foot;  rain  pipe,:!  in.,  4d.  per  foot;  bell 
tube,  3 jd.  per  lb.  Baths,  windows,  skylights,  drawn  bar,  Ac.  Ac. 
■to  order.  Zinc  or  brass  plates  supplied  or  engraved  in  best  manner. 
Spelter  aud  sheet  zinc  and  nails  at  lowest  market  prices. 


R 


EGISTERED  VENETIAN 

VENTILATOR 


For  admission  of  external  air  or  carrying  off  impure  air  from 
rooms,  from  Gs.  fid.  each.— Class  S3,  Great  Exhibition. 

J.  II.  BOOB  BYE  It  and  CO.,  Ironmongery.  Brass  Foundry,  Nail 
and  Tool  Warehouse,  14.  Stanhope-street.  Cltre-markct,  London. 
Established  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods  from  the  best 
jnanufacturorics  at  the  lowest  prices. 

VENTILATION— PU RE  AIR. 


for  the 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

■With  single  pulley,  from  6s.  caoli ; with  leading  pulley,  from  Gs.  6d. 

These  Ventilators  arc  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  of 
nir  may  be  admitted  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment 
without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants  ; and  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  not  impeded 
when  the  house  is  closed  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  most  required.-LfAYWARD,  BROTHERS, 
eolc  Manufacturers,  1116,  Black  friars- road,  and  117,  Union-street, 


Borough  ; and  of  all  respectable  ironmongers,  builders,  Ac. 

OIRSAIN’S  VENTILATING  GRATES 

and  STOVES.— A loug  sought  for  desideratum  at  last 
obtained.  Great  Economy  in  Fuel,— entire  Prevention  of  Smoking 
in  Chimneys-and  Perfect  Regulation  of  the  Temperature  of 
ltooms,  effected  l>y  the  new  Ventilating  Grates,  which  may  be 
^applied  to  any  fire-place. 

M NOIRSAI N solicits  the  attention  of  the  public  and  scientific 
men  to  his  patent  apparatus,— the  utility  and  superior  advantages 
of  which  will  he  satisfactorily  demonstrated  at  his  Depot,  131, 
REGENT-STREET,  to  any  visitor.  The  highest  testimonials 
given.  Prices. from  Two  Guineas  upwards. 


COOKING  RANGES.— NICHOLSON’S 

PRIZE  COTTAGE,  COOKING,  and  other  GRATES,  which 
obtained  the  premiums  ottered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
nt  the  York  and  Exeter  meetings,  may  he  seen  in  Prince  Albert's 
Model  Houses  in  Hydc-park,  ill  the  Model  Structure  of  the  Society 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  Building,  and  at  his  allotment  there  (No.  $7.  Class  22), 
where  also  arc  exhibited  his  recent  improvements  in  large  Cooking 
Grates  including  the  newly-invented  Cosmopolitan  Cooking  Stove, 
or  complete  suit  of  Kitchen  Apparatus  111  one  piece,  and  liis  Anglo- 
German  Cooking  Stove  for  Cottagers,  Emigrants.  Ac.,  to  which  a 
silver  medal  was  specially  awarded  at  the  Exeter  show.  They  may 
he  procured  at  PIERCE’S,  Jermyn-street.  London  and  of  most 
respectable  Country  Ironmongers.  Price  lilts  and  full  particulars 
will  he  sent  on  application  to  the  Manufacturer  (inclosing  four 
postage  stamps),  Newark-on-Trcnt.  N.U.  Intending  purchasers  of 
kitchen  grates  arc  earnestly  requested  in  default  of  receiving  satis- 
factory information,  to  apply  to  the  manufacturer  direct. 


s 


toves,  ranges,  gas  fittings. 


BENETFINK  nnd  COMPANY  defy  competition  in  the  above 
articles,  if  durability,  combined  with  elegance  of  design,  is  deemed 
to  be  the  test  of  cheapness. 

B.  nnd  Co.  especially  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 
to  their  house,  ns  they  are  admitted  to  have  the  largest  and  best 
selected  stock  of  STOVES,  RANGES. and  GAS  FITTINGS  in  the 
kingdom.  Their  stock  contains  Stephenson’s  Patent  Register 
Stoves,  patent  hemispherical  ditto,  patent  solar  ditto,  and  patent 
pyromatic  ditto  ; the  unrivalled  Derby  Kitchen  Range,  and  every 
description  of  cooking  apparatus.  As  n proof  of  their  ability  to 
furnish  the  mansion  or  the  cottage  they  submit  the  following  scale 
«f  prices : — 

Fine  cast  black  Register  Stoves,  3 feet  wide,  from  13s.  to  126s. 
Highly  finished  Drawing-room  Stoves,  from  6:is.  to  20  guineas. 
Cottage  Ranges,  with  boiler  and  self-acting  oven,  from  35s. 
Improved  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  boiler,  self-acting  01 
bright  fittings,  from  58s. 

Very  strong  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  self-acting  oven,  best  wrought 
iron  steam  boiler,  bright  fittings,  and  bright  spit  racks,  from 
10  to  IS  guinea;. 

•S  light,  water  slide,  gas  Chandeliers,  from  30s. 

Slight  ditto  ditto,  from  2 to  12  guineas. 

NOTE  THE  ADDRESS  ;-BENETFINK  and  COMPANY, 

89  and  9u,  CIIEAPS1  DE,  LONDON. 

Wholesale  entrance,  1,  IRONMONGER-LANE. 


, and 


HO  T - W ATE  R A P P A R A T U S.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  nnd  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER’S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  aud  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  forcing  nnd 
green  houses,  manufactories  nnd  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  arc  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion. also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  late  of  63,  Dorset-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitefriars-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

HART  and  SONS,  Wholesale  and  Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers,  Nos.  53,  54,  and  55,  Wych-stroet. 
Strand.  Established  1819.  Proprietors  and  sole  Manufacturers  of 
PITT’S  PATENT  SELF-ADJUSTING  DOOR  FURNITURE 
and  SPINDLES,  and  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  ARNOTT’S  VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY  VALVES. 

HART  and  SONS  solicit  the  attention  of  Builders,  House  Deco- 
rators, Smiths,  Bell-hangers.  Ac.  Ac.  to  their  extensive  and  well 
selected  stock  of  DOOR  FURNITURE  in  every  suitable  material, 
eti  suite  with  finger-plates,  bell-pulls,  levers,  Ac.,  and  also  to  their 
LOCKS  and  LATCHES  in  mortioe,  rim,  drawback,  iron  gate, 
cabinet.  Ac.,  of  all  qualities,  including  Barron’s,  Bramah’s,  Chubb's, 
and  Pitt's  Patent.— To  their 

GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  wrought  and  cut  nails,  screws, 
'hinges,  bolts,  Ac.  Ac 

BRASS  FOUNDRY— Bell  cranksof  alldescriptions, cornice  poles, 
picture  rods,  skew  door  handles,  desk  and  hat  rails,  window  guards, 
L-;  • 1 --:■•••!•  1 1 ■ • Lulu.  Ac.  Ac. 

WINDOW  FITTINGS  of  all  kinds,  including  brackets,  rods, 
arms,  sliding  sockets,  trays,  Ac.  Ac. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  1l  IN GES, including  Redmund’s,  Smith's, 
Collinge’s,  Gerish’s,  aud  Cotterell’s  patents. 

WINDOW  BLIND  FITTINGS  of  the  most  approved  principle. 
SHERINGllAM’S  and  all  other  VENTILATORS 
LEA’S  RACK  BOLT  MORTICE  LOCKS,  for  which  they  are 
AGENTS,  os  well  as  for  all  inventions  ofmerit  as  soon  as  perfected 
HART  and  SONS,  aware  that  the  practice  of  publishing  NET 


WARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— 

V f J.WEEKSand  CO.’s  HOT  WATER  APPARATUSmay  be 
seen  in  extensive  operation  on  their  premises,  King’s-road, Chelsea; 
they  have  also  erected  theirapparatusfor  variouspurposes  through- 
out the  kingdom  : references  can  be  given  in  almost  every  district. 
They  beg  particularly  to  refer  to  their  own  establishment,  nnd  also 
to  that  of  Mr.  Stocken's  extensive  carriage  repository,  Malkin- 
street,  Hyde-park-corner.  where  the  apparatus  may  be  seen  in 
operation.  Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great 
variety,  applicable  for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance- 
halls,  offices,  conservatories,  Ac  — TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all 
sizes,  warranted  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  any  yet 
introduced.— J.  WEEKS  nnd  CO.,  Hot  Water  Apparatus  Manufac- 
turers, King’s-road,  Chelsea.  


TO  BRICKLAYERS  OR  CARPENTERS. 

A WARM  BATH  can  be  ready  for  use  in 

less  than  half  an  hour,  at  the  cost  of  2d.  for  fucL  Price 
16 guinea;.— Apply  to  the  ironmongers  and  Plumbers,  or  the  ma- 
nufacturers, J.  TYLOK  and  SUN,  Warwick-lanc,  London. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE,  159,  Shoreditch. 
Improved  Cottage  Ranges,  with  f 30  32  34  36  inch. 

Large  Oven  and  Boiler I 28s.  30s.  32s.  34s. 

Best  Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Oven  and  f 34  36  38  42  inch. 

Back  Boiler,  Bright  Wrought  Bars  ..  i 54s.  56s.  58s.  63s. 

Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Extra  Back  and  Solid  Bars,  per 
inch,  2Jd. 

Register  Stoves,  with  Solid  Bars,  per  inch,  5d.  Best  Solar,  with 
Fire  Brick  Back,  per  inch,  lOd. 

Bright  Stoves,  with  Two  Fires,  60s.  to  100s.  each. 


Cast  Rain-water  Pipe  f 


lod. 


Cast  Gutters — 1 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

O.  O.  Gutter, { ^ £ pe'^rd. 

Best  Cut  Clasp  f lj  12  3 2}  3 inch, 

aud  Rose  \ 14s.  6d.  14s.  13*.  6d.  13s.  13s.  per  cwt. 

Sheet  Flooring  BradB,  Us.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath,  14s.  Cast  Lath,  93.  6d. 

6 inch  3-Bolt  Rd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  host  Furnitureaud  Patent 
Spindles.  2s.  9d.  Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt. 
Hot  Water  Pipes,  8s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Dr.  Arnott’s  Ventilators,  5s.  each. 

An  extensive  stock  of  liar,  rod,  hoop,  and  sheet  iron. 

Clark  and  Hunt’s  Improved  Glass  Paper. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS.  C ABINET  MAKERS,  Ac. 

JOHN  DALE,  IS,  CH  IS  WELL-STREET, 

begs  to  inform  the  above  Trades,  that  he  has  purchased  tho 
business  and  promises  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  R.  WILLIAMSON,  Iron- 
monger and  Stove  Manufacturer,  35,  Chiswell  street,  Finsbury, 
square,  where  J.  D.  continues  to  carry  on  the  said  business,  which, 
with  his  own,  will  form  one  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive 
stocks  of  ironmongery  in  London,  every  article  being  of  the  best 
description  and  lowest  possible  prices  : — 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs,  2}d.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves,  5d.  6d.  6Jd.  7 4cl.  per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular  ovens  and  back  boilers,  best 
wrought  bars  and  bright  fittings : — 

3 ft..  27. 18s.  3 ft.  6 in.,  37.  7s.  4 ft.,  37.  15s. 

3-fect  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  33s.  each. 

3-fect  self-acting  ditto,  ditto 35s.  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.— 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

li  1}  2 21  3 inch  nnd  larger. 

14s.  GiL  14s.  13°.  12s.  Gd.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  1 Is.  Gd.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto.  Scotch,  52s.  per  cwt 
Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

1 3 

4s.  4 s.  Gd.  5s. 

List  of  Pri 


T 


^ O BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  Cd.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Rose. 

14s.  6d.  14s.  Gd.  13s.  6d.  13s.  12s.  3d.  per  cwt 

li  15  3 2i  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  d( 

2s.  9cL  3s.  3d.  4s.  4lS.  9d. 


20  in. 


Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

JOd  Is.  Id.  ls.5d.  Is.  Sd.  per  yard, 
a 21  3 31  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  40s.  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  10s.  per  cwt 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  3d.  per  doz. 
Hooping  for  bond,  87. 10s.  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 
TERMS  — NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  application. 
A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co,, 
Wholesale  Ironmongers,  Brass  Foundry 
aud  Nail  Warehouse, 

5 and  6.  Broad-strect,  Bloomsburv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA’S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


If 


COTTAM  and  HALLEN,  Engineers,  Iron- 

founders,  aud  Smiths,  3,  Wiusley-strcet,  Oxford-street. 
London, 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

15  EN  JAM  IN  W ALMS  LEY,  IRON- 

9 MONGER,  BRASSFO UNDER.  STOVE  and  RANGE 
MANUFACTURER.  126  and  127,  LONDON-ROAD,  Southwark, 
for  the  supply  of  builders,  carpenters,  cabinet- makers,  upholders, 
blind-makers,  smiths,  wheelwrights,  Ac.,  at  wholesale  prices 
Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  61L  per  cwt 
Best  Cut  Clasp/  1}  1}  2 2)  3 in. 

and  Rose  ..(14s. Gd.  14a  13s.  6d.  12s.  9d.  12s.  Gd.  per  cwt 
Cast  Lath,  93.  6d.  per  cwt ; Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt 
Sash  Pullies,  8s.  per  gross. 

Cast  Butts,  per  dozen  pair:— 2-in.,  10(1;  Spin.,  Is.  3d. ; 3-in., la  9d. 


Iron  Rain-water  f 2 

pipe 1 9d. 

Half  Round  f 3 
Gutter  I7d. 


10&. 

71cL 

41 


81d. 

5 in. 


...  ls.4d. 

Air  Bricks,  3a  4d.  per  dozen.  Hooping  for  Bond,  8s.  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Dr.  Amott’s  Ventilators.  4a  6d.  each. 

3-ft  Self-Acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  aDd  Boiler,  36s.  each. 

3-ft  ditto,  with  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings,  58a  each. 

Register  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  5d.  per  inch. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  2Jd.  per  inch. 

Bright  Register  Stoves,  with  Two  Sets  of  Bars,  from  31.  each. 

An  excellent  variety  of  Black  and  Bright  Register  Stoves  kept 
ready  for  use  at  all  prices,  to  which  the  attention  of  architects  and 
builders  is  respectfully  invited. 

A large  assortment  of  Rim,  Mortice,  Drawback,  Iron  Gate,  and 
other  kinds  of  Locks  and  Latches.  An  extensive  Stock  of  neat  nnd 
elegant  Door  Furniture,  in  Brass,  Porcelain,  Glass,  and  Fancy 
Woods. 

Finger  Plates,  Levers,  and  Bell-pulls  en  suite. 

Bar,  Hoop,  Sheet  nnd  Rod  Iron,  and  Spring  Steel. 

The  stock  of  this  establishment  is  too  extensive  to  be  desoribed  in 
the  limits  of  an  advertisement ; and  the  most  correct  idea  that  can 
be  given  of  it  is  by  saying  that  every  trade  consuming  ironmongery 
can  here  select  whatever  they  require  at  wholesale  pri 
WALMSLEY’S,  126  aud  127,  LONDON-ROAD, 

WARK,  six  doors  from  the  Obelisk. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  FLORISTS. 

IRON  PIPES  for  hot-water  circulation,  with 

Boilers,  Fittings,  and  every  connection,  at  wholesale  prices. 
RAIN-WATER  PIPES,  eave  aud  O G gutters,  nir  bricks,  sash 
weights,  and  railing  bars;  STABLE  FITTINGS,  pumps,  lamp 
columns,  wrought-iron  tubing  and  undcr-ground  pipe  of  all  sizes, 
and  on  the  above  terms,  at  LYNCH  WHITE'S,  Old  Barge  Iron 
Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  London. 


CAST-IRON  PIPES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

£ AIN  PIPES,  &c.— F.  A.  TIDDEMAN 

— nnd  Co.,  St.  Ann’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Black- 
friar8-bridge,  keeps  a large  stock  of  Rain  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes, 
Elbows,  Ac.,  hall  round  and  O.  G.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water 
or  Gas,  Flauoli  Pipes,  Sash  Weights,  and  other  Castings:  Iron 
Work  for  Bakers'  Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to 
be  had  in  sets  or  in  parts.— Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Con- 
tracts taken  to  any  extent.  Goods  landed.  A powerful  crane. 


TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Rain-water  pipes,  o g and  Half- 

round  Gutters.  Sash-Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Air  Bricks.  Ac. 
J.  JONES,  iron  Merchant.  Iron-bridge  Wharf,  No.  6,  Bankside, 
has  the  largest  stock  in  London  of  the  above  and  other  castings,  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Also,  cast-iron  pipes  for  gas,  water,  or 
drainage ; bends,  tees,  Ac. ; flange  and  hot-water  pines,  with  all  tho 
usual  connections  ; lamp-posts  aud  retorts,  stable  fittings,  pig- 
troughs,  Ac.  Ac. 

Prices  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  which  will  be  cheaper 
than  any  other  house  in  London.  __  . 

J JuNE'.  I RUN  MERCHANT,  IRON-BRIDGE  WHARF, 
|[o  0.  BANKSIDE.  I.  'N  lmN.  near  the  Southwark  Iron  Bridge. 


SAMUEL  HOOD  anti  Co.,  Castings  Ware- 

house,  81,  Upper  Thames-strect.  REGISTERED  STABLE 
FITTINGS.  Also,  girders,  columns,  hot  water  pipes,  rain  water 
pipes,  eaves,  gutters,  sash  weights,  Ac.,  at  the  lowest  prices.  A 
powerful  hydraulic  proving  machiue  for  girders  on  Hire. 


.he  attention  of  architects  and  builders  to  their  REGIS- 
> STABLE  FURNITURE,  which  can  he  had  plain, 
icd,  or  enamelled.  They  also  beg  to  draw  attention  to  their 

sretsET 


of  CASTINGS  and  PATTERNS,  for 

ng  work,  in  cast  aud  wroc  ’ ' 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL.  Extensive  Show- 


manufactory,  ; 

of  ironmonger.  

ESTIMATES  o 


t,  Oxford-street,  where  1 


the! 
large  stock 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AN  D BRICK-MAKERS. 

PUMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 

bored  perfectly  true  by  improved  machinery,  in  various 
plain  aud  ornamental  patterns  for  Conservatories, Squares.  Market 

Places.  Roads,  Gardens,  and  fo-  r‘  — :‘  M — 

MAKERS’ PUMPS,  in  Wrought 

LIFT  PUMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 
SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire. 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  63,  Dorset-strcctl,  removed 
to  the  new  Factory,  Whitefriars-strcet,  Fleet-street. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

THE  attention  of  the 

Trade  is  called  to 
JOHN  WARNER  A SONS’ 
PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  simpli- 
city of  its  construction,  and  the  case 
witli  which  it  works. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard  the  cumbrous  carriage  and  ex- 
pensive slings  aud  guides  ere  unneces- 
sary, rendering  the  price  considerably 
less  than  pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  and  Water  Engines  for  raising 
Quids  from  a depth  not  exceeding 28  feet ; 
also,  Garden  Eugiucs  constructed  on  the 
same  principle. 

JOHN  WARNER  A SONS, 

8,  Crescent.  Jewin-strcet.  London, 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


CHUBBS’  LOCKS,  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  AND  CASH 
BOXES. 

CHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR 

LOC  KS  give  perfect  security  from  false  keys  and  picklocks, 
and  also  detect  any  attempt  to  open  them.  They  are  made  of  all 
sizes,  and  for  every  purpose  to  nvnich  locks  are  applied,  and  are 
strong,  secure,  simple,  aud  durable. 

C1IUBBS'  PATENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
doors,  Ac.,  is  simple  in  construction,  low  in  price,  and  quite  secure. 

""  — — ‘-'-le. 

SAFES.  BOOKCASES, 

CHESTS,  Ac.,  made  entirely  of  strong  wrought-iron,  so  as 
effectually  to  resist  the  falling  of  brick- work,  timber,  Ac.,  in  case  of 
fire,  and  are  also  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  most 
skilful  burglars. 

CHUBBS’  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES,  fitted  with  the  Deteotor 
Locks. 

CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 


fl J.REAT  FIRES  in  MARK-LANE  and 

\JI  SOUTHAMPTON -STREET,  STRAND.— In  these  de- 
structive Fires  Deeds  and  Documents  of  immense  value  have  been 
preserved  uninjured  by  “ LEADBEATER’S  PATENT  FIRE- 
PROOF SAFES.”  LEADBEATER’S  STRONG  WROUGHT- 
IRON  FIRE-PROOF  BOOK  SAFES,  CHESTS,  and  DOORS, 
for  Strong  Rooms,  Plate  Closets,  and  Party-walls,  Ac.,  of  best 
make,  and" possessing  all  the  most  recent  improvements,  are  the 
best  depositories  for  property  of  every  description  in  the  world  ; 
extra-strong  Cash  and  Deed  Boxes,  with  Detector  Locks  ; Patent 
Detector  Locks  aud  Latches  for  all  purposes.  LEADBEATER, 
PATENTEE  and  MANUFACTURER  of  the  much  approved 
Ventilating  and  Down-draught-preventing  CHIMNEY-POT. 
This  desirable  article  is  found  to  he  tho  most  effectual  cure  for 
Smoky  Chimneys  ever  yet  before  the  public,  and  is  adapted  to  every 
style  of  Architecture. 

A largo  assortment  on  hand  at  LEADBEATER’8  MANU- 
FACTORY, 123,  ALDERSGATE-STREET,  CITY  of  LONDON 
where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

LEA_DBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb. 
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SATURDAY , AUGUST  23,  1851. 

HE  first  incident  that  occurred 
to  us  when  we  reached  Paris 
the  other  day  caused  us  some 
annoyance.  Every  juror  for 
the  Great  Exhibition,  when  he 
accepted  his  office,  signed  a solemn  declara- 
tion to  the  effect  that  he  would  keep  secret  all 
the  awards  made  by  the  juries  until  these  were 
officially  announced  by  the  commissioners. 
Our  astonishment,  then,  may  be  guessed  when 
we  found  men  on  all  the  boulevards  of  Paris 
selling,  for  a sous,  a list  of  the  French  exhibi- 
tors to  whom  great  medals  had  been  awarded  ! 
According  to  this  paper,  fifty-five  great  medals 
have  been  obtained  for  France ; and  in  it  the 
appropriation  of  thirty-eight  of  these,  with  the 
names  of  thirty-one  recipients,  is  given.  The 
publication  of  this  information,  it  will  be  seen, 
implies  a breach  of  faith,  not  on  the  part  of 
one  juror  alone,  but  of  many,  and  shows  the 
little  importance  theyattached  to  their  deliberate 
pledge.  Their  apologists  will  say,  secresy  is 
constitutionally  impossible  with  Frenchmen  : 
they  must  talk  primed  with  intelligence,  they 
must  either  burst  or  “ blow.”  For  our  own 
parts  we  look  upon  the  matter  as  a breach  of 
faith  which  deserves  the  severest  reprehension. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  a pleasanter  theme, 
and  continue  our  rapid  survey  of  such  works 
and  buildings  in  glittering  Paris  as  came  under 
our  notice. 

Amongst  the  most  important  recent  im- 
provements are  those  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre, 
the  completion  of  which  building,  by  the  way, 
still  affords  a subject  for  essay  to  a certain 
number  of  architects  every  year.  The  grand 
saloon  has  a new  ceiling  of  great  richness,  in- 
cluding figures  and  bas-reliefs,  particularly 
well  modelled.  In  the  frieze  are  the  names  of 
painters  in  panels  : the  walls  are  covered  with 
painted  canvas,  resembling  stamped  leather. 
The  light  from  the  centre  is  very  excellent. 
In  the  Gallery  des  sept  cheminees  there  is  also 
a very  elegant  new  ceiling,  with  erect  female 
figures,  the  size  of  life,  in  the  cove,  holding 
palm  branches.  This  gallery  is  appropriated 
to  modern  French  artists,  and  medallions  of 
the  most  eminent  of  them  form  part  of  the 
decoration  of  the  ceiling.  M.  Duban  is  the 
architect  to  whom  France  is  indebted  for 
these  works.  The  painting,  gilding,  and 
cast  decorations  of  the  Gallery  of  Apollo 
were  restored  in  a singularly  short  space  of 
time,  and  M.  Duban  deserves  credit  for 
having  placed  conspicuously  in  one  of 
the  panels  a portrait  of  Mansard,  the 
architect  who  designed  it.  Throughout  the 
Louvre,  the  ceilings  have  been  made  to 
afford  modern  artists  an  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish themselves.  Walking  through  our 
miserable  whitewashed  National  Gallery,  the 
contrast  is  somewhat  striking.  Even  in  the 
British  Museum,  although  colour  has  been  in- 
troduced, art  is  altogether  absent.  La  Cour  de 
Louvre  has  been  laid  out  in  paved  ways  and 
flower  beds,  protected  by  a low,  cast-iron  en- 


closure. 


The  west  porch  of  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main V Auxerrois,  close  to  the  Louvre,  presents 
a singular  specimen  of  exterior  coloured  and 
gilt  decorations.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
figure-subjects  : the  vaulting  is  coloured  blue 
(badly  executed),  with  gold  stars  and  gilt 
groins.  Some  modern  stained  glass  in  the 
church  is  of  indifferent  character. 

Among  the  few  new  buildings  in  progress  in 
this  same  neighbourhood  may  be  mentioned  a 
new  stamp  office  ( Timbre  National ) in  the  Rue 
de  la  Banque , and  a new  Mairie  close  to  it. 
The  first,  Greco-Italian,  so  to  speak,  in  style, 
was  designed  by  M.  Baltard  : there  are  sculp- 
tured arms  in  the  pediment,  and  two  medal- 
lions representing  Law  and  Security.  The 
Mairie,  where  the  business  of  the  elections, 
National  Guard,  justice  depaix,  &c.,  is  trans- 
acted, is  the  work  of  M.  Girard,  architect.  It 
has  a turret  for  clock  in  centre  : the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  is  novel  and  clever.  A Gothic 
church,  too,  is  in  progress,  and  the  Pont  Neuf 
is  being  lowered. 

The  Lady  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Gervais,  which  exhibits  some  singular  de- 
pending tracery,  with  “ fretted  ” ribs,  was 
decorated  a short  time  ago  very  thoroughly 
with  colours  and  gilding.  Paintings  by 
Delorme  fill  the  wall  spaces,  and  stained  glass 
the  windows. 

Remembering  our  own  proposed  Winter 
Garden  in  Ilyde-park,  we  did  not  fail  to  look 
in  at  the  Jardin  d’Hiver,  near  the  Rond  Point, 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  found  it  some- 
what dirty  and  neglected,  especially  the 
vestibule  and  other  adjoining  apartments,  which 
contain  a number  of  very  bad  pictures. 
The  charge  for  admittance  here  is  one  franc 
(too  high) : the  building  appears  to  be  chiefly 
used  for  special  fetes.  The  Jardin  d'Hiver  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description  now,  but 
we  may  say  that  it  is  of  iron  and  glass,  has  a 
canvas  awning,  and  is  floored  with  a concrete 
in  squares.  M.  Charpentier  was  the  archi- 
tect. There  is  a gallery  all  round  the  inside, 
carried,  at  some  distance  from  the  sides,  on 
light  pillars  which  help  to  support  the  roof. 

At  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  which  is  close  by 
here,  a scaffold  has  been  erected  under  one  of 
the  side  arches  to  scrape  and  repair  it.  This 
enormous  structure  when  seen  from  a distance 
overtops  and  oppresses  all  around  it. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  one  of  the  modern 
churches  of  Paris,  is  near  the  station  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  and  is  approached  by 
three  extensiveflights  of  steps.  Anionic  portico, 
of  six  columns,  coloured  decorations,  stained 
glass  in  all  the  windows,  much  carving,  a hun- 
dred and  four  columns  inside,  and  a parquetted 
floor  are  some  of  the  features  of  this  gorgeous 
temple,  which  cost  no  less  than  156,OOOZ.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  terraces,  which  cost9,600Z.  The 
organ  in  the  west  gallery  is  divided  to  permit 
view  of  a large  rose  window.  'I  he  frieze  of 
the  order,  and  the  semi-cupola  of  the  absis, 
are  now  being  painted  by  M.  FJandrin 
and  M.  Picot.  The  first  will  represent  the 
entrance  into  Jerusalem,  with  procession  ; and 
the  second,  illustrations  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments. 

As  a contrast  to  the  present  good  feeling 
towards  the  English,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  a carved  figure  of  St.  Victoire,  on  the 
reredos  of  the  altar,  was  defaced  during  the 
last  revolution,  because  of  its  approximation 
to  Victoria.  The  great  west  doors  are  of 


cast-iron,  made  to  look  like  bronze : the  font, 
too,  is  of  the  same  material. 

As  we  are  now  close  to  the  railway  station, 
and  ten  minutes  will  whisk  us  to  St.  Denis, 
let  us  see  what  the  Government  architects  have 
been  doing  at  the  cathedral  there, — a building 
rich  in  historical  connections,  and  full  of  in- 
terest as  a monument.  We  may  note,  as  we 
pass  along,  the  exact  resemblance  in  all  re- 
spects of  the  French  railroads  and  accompani- 
ments to  our  own, — a circumstance  which  of 
course  lessens  the  feeling  of  novelty  experienced 
by  the  English  visitor  in  the  time  of  the 
lumbering  diligence,  noisy  postillion,  long 
straight  paved  roads  between  appletrees,  the 
ancient  post-house,  and  the  fortified  towns 
through  which  he  was  rattled.  We  may 
mourn  too,  as  we  leave  the  city,  over  the 
miserable  folly  which  sank,  in  constructing  a 
system  of  not  merely  useless  but  detrimental 
fortifications  around  Paris,  an  amount  of 
money  that,  properly  applied,  would  have  con- 
ferred advantages  on  its  citizens  through  all 
time  to  come. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  the  resting- 
place  and  cenotaph  of  French  kings,  has  been 
sadly  treated  by  incompetent  restorers,  and  is 
in  some  respects  falsified  and  irretrievably 
injured  as  a monument  of  the  art  of  a period. 
The  late  M.  Debret  was  the  architect,  who, 
at  a cost  of  seven  millions  of  francs,  achieved 
this  destruction. 

The  principal,  or  what  we  should  call  the 
west,  front  was  added  to  and  altered  without 
compunction  : as,  for  example,  he  introduced 
an  arcade  to  contain  some  miserable  bas-reliefs 
of  early  kings.  The  sculpture  in  the  magni- 
ficent portal  is  ruined  by  the  new  heads  that 
have  been  put  upon  the  figures.  A spire  was 
built  upon  the  north  tower,  but  was  scarcely 
completed  before  the  necessity  of  taking  it 
down  was  made  evident  by  the  settlements  in 
the  tower  below  : its  constituents  now  lumber 
the  garden  of  the  cathedral.  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  acts  of  the  custodians  of  the 
church  at  this  period  was  the  treatment  given 
to  an  interesting  canopied  monument  to  Dago- 
bert,  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
was  actually  cut  in  two  longitudinally,  and 
placed  half  on  each  side  (to  match),  at  the 
western  entrance  ! The  stained  glass  is,  for  the 
most  part,  very  bad  : the  windows  in  the 
south  transept,  representing  visits  to  the 
church  by  Napoleon  and  Louis  Philippe,  are 
miserable  caricatures.  Many  of  the  chapels 
have  polychrome  decorations,  with  few  claims 
to  admiration. 

M.  Viollet  Leduc,  who  succeeded  M. 
Debret,  appears  to  have  a better  idea  of  the 
duty  of  a restorer : the  works  that  are  going 
on  in  the  eastern  chapels*  are  of  a satisfactory 
character  : the  forms  of  the  painted  decora- 
tions are  somewhat  staring,  but  are  said  to  be 
authorised  by  the  ancient  remains.  The  aisles 
of  the  choir  are  painted  very  extensively  : the 
columns  are  covered  with  foliage  : the  capitals 
are  gilt  : the  vaults  are  blue  powdered  with 
stars ; and  the  groins  are  picked  in  red  and 
other  colours.  The  glass,  put  in  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Leduc,  is  by  the  late  M. 
Gerente,  and  is  of  a superior  character. 

One  of  the  great  points  of  interest  in  St. 
Denis  is  the  crypt,  with  its  extraordinary  series 
of  royal  effigies.  M.  Adolphe  Lance,  the 
Government  inspector  of  the  works  there  (and 
whose  name  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers), 

* Each  of  these  chapels  has  two  piscinaj. 
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has  recently  published  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Sidcle,  maintaining  that  portions  of  this 
crypt  belong  to  the  church  built  here  by 
Charlemagne,  in  77 5.  M.  Lance  says  that 
when  the  Abbe  Suger  reconstructed  the  church 
of  St.  Denis,  in  the  twelfth  century,  he  pre- 
served as  much  of  the  ancient  work  as  possible 
as  a crypt  under  part  of  the  new  building,  and 
that  this  crypt  still  remains.  The  architects 
of  the  empire,  when  Napoleon  determined  that 
St.  Denis  should  be  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  princes  of  his  dynasty,  disguised  and  dis- 
honoured it  in  all  ways,  and  left  few  por- 
tions visible  of  the  old  work.  M.  Viollet 
Leduc,  however,  has  assiduously  devoted  him- 
self to  removing  the  disfigurement  of  the 
original  work,  and  moreover  succeeded  in  re- 
covering some  of  the  ancient  capitals  which 
had  been  removed.*  Without  at  once  assent 
ing  to  this  statement,  we  may  say  that  the 
junction  of  early  with  late  semi-circular  work 
is  obvious  and  interesting. 

In  addition  to  its  mediaeval  wonders,  St.  Denis 
possesses  two  monuments  of  the  Renaissance, 
which  are  marvellous  works,— viz.,  the  Tomb 
of  Francis  I.  (1547),  and  that  of  Henry  II. 
and  Catherine  de  Medicis, — the  first  by  Jean 
Goujon,  the  second  by  G.  Pilon.  The  effigies 
of  Francis  and  his  wife  are  amongst  the  most 
extraordinary  works  ever  produced,  and  will 
well  repay  those  who  obtain  permission  to 
ascend  the  monument  to  examine  them.  There 
is  also  the  tomb  of  Louis  XII.  here,  put  up  in 
1515,  whereof  the  architecture  is  better  than 
the  sculpture. 

Strange  changes  in  France  has  St.  Denis 
witnessed,  from  despotism  the  most  absolute, 
to  licentiousness  the  least  restricted. 

And  what  is  now  to  come  there  no  man  living 
can  say. 


“ one  fancies  it  supported  by  the  air:”  it  seems 
inflated  to  its  form  by  the  atmosphere,  and 
looks  infinitely  more  safe  and  enduring  than 
the  usual  flat  desert  of  plaster  which,  in  large 
interiors,  must  ever  have  an  insecure  and 
threatening  look. 

The  words  “dome”  and  “ cupola”  are  used 
indiscriminately,  and  some  confusion  arises  in 
consequence  : the  former  properly  applies  to 
the  covering  of  circular,  square,  polygonal,  and 
indeed  all  forms  of  bases  whose  vertical 
section  is  circular  or  curved,  whether  in  one 
direction,  as  the  round,  or  in  two,  as  the  ogee; 
while  the  term  cupola  is,  or  should  be,  re- 
stricted to  domes  of  circular  bases  and  of  cir- 
cular vertical  section,  i.e.  to  the  hemisphere. 

There  are  many  forms  of  domes  that  may 
each  be  advantageously  employed  according  to 
circumstances,  and  they  will  be  found  to 
possess  various  degrees  of  beauty  : the  spherical 
segmental  dome,  the  octagonal  dome,  the 
ellipsoidal  dome,  all  have  their  claims  to  ad- 
miration, though  far  inferior  to  the  hemisphere. 
An  advantage  of  the  segmental  dome  is  that, 
being  low,  it  is  less  liable  visually  to  dwarf  the 
columns  of  the  peristyle,  along  with  which  it 
may  be  employed.  Domes  rising  from  a 
square,  polygonal,  or  other  rectilinear  base, 
are  inferior  to  those  from  a circular  one,  as  the 
sides  have  the  demerit  of  being  only  of  cylin- 
drical curvature.  Besides,  in  such  forms  the 
sight  splits  upon  the  different  angles,  and  in- 
stead of  one  image,  takes  in  two,  three,  or 
more  similar  ones;  whereas  in  the  spherical 
dome,  whether  inside  or  out,  the  whole  idea  is 
embraced  by  the  eye  at  a glance.  The  octagonal 
dome,  however,  has  much  majesty  on  a large 
scale,  and  might  be  employed  with  much  effect 
over  square  buildings  of  great  divisions  and 
rectangular  composition,  as  it  would  produce 
light  and  shade  in  keeping  with  the  contrasted 
character  of  that  below.  The  parabolical  and 
the  hyperbolical  contours  are  not  pleasing  in 
domes.  The  pointed  dome,  like  that  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  the  exterior  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  that  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  the 
vertical  section  of  which  consists  of  two  arcs  of 
a circle,  that  if  produced  would  meet  in  a point, 
approach  too  nearly  to  the  Gothic  character  for 
employment  in  classic  structures.  The  pointed 
REMARKS  ON  THE  FORM,  TREATMENT,  °£ee  dome  is  not  a classic  feature,  but  it  has 
AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DOME  IN  ! much  to  recommend  it  to  the  Gothic,  with  the 
MODERN  EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE,  soaring  spirit  and  aspiring  expression  of  which 
To  the  arch  principle  we  are  indebted  for  i jfc  in  a great  measure  sympathises;  and  though 
many  beautiful  features,  constructive  and  Ml  does  not  possess  the  nobleness  and  beauty 
decorative,  in  architecture,— as  the  vault,  the  of  hemisphere,  yet  it  looks  well  on  a small 
groin,  and  all  the  charms  of  the  Gothic  ceil-  scale  : rising  from  square  and  octagonal  bases 
ing  ; but  when  the  dome  was  evolved  from  it  ^ bas  been  much  used  in  Elizabethan  and 


its  noblest  offspring  was  produced, — it  had  at 
tained  the  perfection  of  its  development — its 
artistic  ultimatum  j for  among  all  the  forms  of 
construction  or  elements  of  decoration,  the 
noblest — the  grandest — is  the  dome.  Add 
to  it  but  another  architectural  feature, — let  it 
crown  the  circular  peristyle,  and  we  have 
before  us  a type  or  model  of  structures  that 


Tudor  works  as  a crowning  to  towers  and  tur- 
rets, and  is  a good  substitute  for  battlements, 
as  an  exterior  feature,  on  buildings  having  no 
reference  to  military  defence. 

The  square  dome  over  a square  apartment 
must  yield  in  point  of  beauty  to  the  cross 
vault,  which  is  inferior  only  to  the  pendentive 
dome  itself.  The  square  cross  vault  is  a light 


have  delighted  the  world,— the  cyclostylar  j and  elegant  roof,  and,  while  we  have  still  in 


monument  of  Lysicrates, — the  temple  of  the 
Sibyl  at  Tivoli. 


the  diagonals  of  the  ceiling  or  groins  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  domical  sweep,  it  maintains  the 


The  charm  of  the  dome  is  not  in'  the  em-  ! ful1  height  and  vertical  effect  of  the  walls,  and 
bodiment  of  exquisite  artistic  skill,  or  profound  I admits  of  large  windows  for  light  and  other 
human  intelligence;  it  is  in  its  simple,  inevit-  | apertures.  It  is  also  a very  appropriate  ceiling 
able  beauty,— its  naked  natural  grandeur,  of  over  the  intersection  of  two  corridors;  but  a 


which  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  those 
examples,  corrupt  in  form,  and  false  as  to  treat- 
ment and  application,  which  we  usually  see. 

The  dome  must  be  considered,  and  I shall 
in  the  following  paper  consider  it,  as  alike  im- 
portant externally  and  internally  : that  truth- 
fulness that  should  pervade  all  architecture 
must  characterise  the  dome,  which  is  false  if 
it  have  but  one  side.  It  is  too  important  a 
feature  lor  mere  exterior  decoration,  and  is 
only  justifiable  as  the  bond  fide  roof  of  an 
apaitment.  In  fact,  it  is  a more  important 
feature  within  than  without,  and  is  the 
most  natural  form,  the  noblest  and  the  fittest 
that  we  could  apply  to  the  covering  of  a great 
interior.  The  ceiling  that  bears  the  completest 
analogy  to  th eform  that  raised  it  and  dwells  be- 
neath it  is  the  dome  : as  a late  writer  observes 

* Amongst  the  subjects  represented  on  these  capitals  in 
a rude  manner  are,— the  Temptation  of  Eve,  the  Expul- 


series  of  square  cross  vaults  over  the  corridors 
themselves,  though  employed  by  the  Romans 
and  imitated  in  some  of  the  greatest  buildings 
of  modern  times,  appears  improper ; as  does 
also  the  series  of  pendentive  domes  much  em- 
ployed in  the  same  situation  by  the  moderns. 
The  simple  vault,  relieved  by  decorated  belts, 
from  pilaster  to  pilaster,  seems  the  most  pro- 
per for  such  form  and  proportion  of  plan,  as 
well  as  for  all  oblong  apartments  and  galleries. 

The  Romans  certainly  employed  the  three 
most  beautiful  forms  of  ceiling, — the  cylin- 
drical arch,  the  dome,  and  the  groin.  The 
coved-and-flat  ceiling,  however,  originated  by 
the  moderns,  is  not  without  its  merit : it  is 
more  quiet  than  the  groin  : it  requires  less 
height  than  the  dome  and  vault ; admits  of 
considerable  beauty  of  decoration,  and  has 
many  advantages  over  the  flat ; but  of  course 
being  mixed,  it  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
vault  or  dome. 

We  esteem  too  lightly  the  spherical  surface, 


though  necessarily  limited  in  its  application : 
we  may  have  the  flat  and  the  cylindrical  all 
around  us,  but  the  concave  spherical  surface 
we  can  only  have  above  our  heads.  We  un- 
derrate the  dome  as  an  Eesthetic  feature,  both 
within  and  without  our  edifices  : oriental  na- 
tions have  made  it  the  chief  feature,  in  their 
most  ambitious  architectural  enterprizes,  but 
we  are  cold  to  its  charms.  The  Persians  and 
Mohammedans  in  India  had  so  high  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  aesthetic  capabilities  and  pictorial 
effect,  that  they  sprang  it  below  the  diameter, 
as  if  they  would  have  had  the  whole  orb ; for 
the  origin  of  the  bulb-shaped  dome,  though 
suggested  by  the  horse-shoe  arch,  is  doubtless 
the  desire  to  have  the  greatest  possible  portion 
of  the  spherical  surface.  This,  however,  was 
overdoing  it : in  the  eastern  lofty  and  bulb- 
shaped domes  we  lose  the  idea— or  rather  we 
never  attain  to  the  idea— of  their  being  roofs 
to  some  noble  apartment.  It  was  a monopoly 
of  thought  for  exterior  effect,  in  which  the 
moderns  of  Europe  have  too  much  imitated 
them. 

It  is  to  the  Romans  we  are  indebted 
for  the  dome ; and  they  not  only  invented  it, 
but  made  at  once  the  most  proper  and  beauti- 
ful application  of  it.  However  otherwise 
corrupt,  they  exhibited  a redeeming  taste 
in  this  : among  them  the  dome  reached  its 
artistic  perfection,  never  since  attained ; for 
even  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople is  an  extravagance — an  abuse  of  the 
principle— as  are,  indeed,  all  the  Turkish 
mosques.  The  conjunction  of  the  basilica 
with  the  rotunda  and  dome, — the  enthrone- 
ment of  the  Pantheon  on  the  Temple  of  Peace 
by  Bruneleschi  and  Michaelangelo  in  the  com- 
position of  St.  Maria  delle  Fiore  at  Florence, 
and  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Rome,  was  doubt- 
less a bold  engineering  enterprise,  and  evinced 
great  constructive  skill ; but  while  science 
was  illustrated,  the  law  of  fitness  was  violated, 
and  the  artistic  and  higher  beauties  of  the 
former  (the  Pantheon)  were  lost  in  its  eleva- 
tion. So  far  from  this  conjunction  — this 
hanging  of  the  Pantheon  in  the  air — being 
wanting  to  complete  the  architectural  glory  of 
the  ancients,  as  some  have  supposed,  nothing, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  shows  the  restraining 
judgment  of  the  Romans  more  than  the  fact 
that  they  never  attempted  to  perpetrate  it ; for 
the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  in  the  majestic  ex- 
panse of  its  dome,  in  its  natural  repose  on  the 
ground,  in  its  truer  proportions,  is  infinitely 
more  imposing  than  any  of  its  elevated  modern 
rivals.  Misled  by  the  precedent  of  the 
Gothic  steeple  to  which  the  aspiring  principle 
is  natural  and  proper,  they  mistook  height  for 
greatness ; now  true  greatness  exists  chiefly  in 
proportion,  and  the  interior  use  and  beauty  of 
a structure  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
important  consideration.  But  here  internal 
proportion  and  real  beauty  are  overlooked: 
stand  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
you  are  in  the  centre  of  a scene  of  surpassing 
magnificence  : you  have  dimensions  in  every 
direction — height,  length,  and  breadth ; but 
they  do  not  unite  in  one  undisturbed  space : 
it  is  not  one  grand  expanse,  covered  as  with  a 
firmament  of  stone,  but  ramified — divided 
space  : it  is  Gothic  complexity,  not  Greek  or 
Roman  simplicity  and  sublimity.  As  to  the 
dome,  the  noblest  and  most  capable  element  of 
the  whole  scene,  the  grandeur  of  its  concave 
expanse  is,  comparatively  speaking,  lost  by  its 
height  from  the  ground,  which  has  no  re- 
lation to  its  diameter.  In  fact,  the  archi- 
tects in  these  edifices  have  sacrificed,  to  a 
supposed  exterior  beauty,  not  only  internal 
propriety  and  symmetry,  but  the  magnitude, 
and,  proportionately,  the  grandeur  of  the  dome 
itself;  and  while  they  supposed  that  by  dint 
of  their  constructive  skill  they  were  rivalling 
the  ancients,  bringing  out  the  latent  power  of 
architecture,  and  carrying  it  to  its  perfection, 
they  were  violating  the  eternal  law  of  fitness, 
which  never  justified  their  enterprise:  no  con- 
ceivable purpose  of  a church  calls  for  it:  im- 
posing structure  upon  structure  for  mere 
exterior  effect  is  against  common  sense,  the 
laws  of  art,  and  all  analogy  of  nature.  I know 
that  the  imagination  delights  in  all  that  evinces 
greatness  of  achievement  in  mechanical  science 
and  daringness  of  constructive  enterprise ; 
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but  the  judgment  must  be  consulted  and 
satisfied  ere  solid  pleasure  can  be  felt  by  the 
mind.  How  much  more  magnificent  our 
facades  and  interiors  might  have  been  - how 
superior  as  works  of  art — if  the  cost  of  all  that 
is  shot  up  into  the  air  for  little  except  distant 
view  had  been  spent  in  giving  them  nobler 
proportions  or  superior  embellishment ! 

But  this  was  not  the  only  departure  from 
the  ancient  practice,  or  the  sole  evidence  of 
declension  of  taste : a change  took  place  not 
only  in  the  mode  of  application,  but  in  the 
form  and  entire  treatment  of  the  dome.  The 
Romans  constructed  the  hemispherical  cupola, 

‘ * And  left  it  alone  in  its  glory  : ” 
the  moderns  would  add  charms  to  the  lily,  and 
improve  the  perfect.  I refer  to  the  elevation 
of  the  contour,  and  to  the  surmounting  lanterns 
with  which  a Gothic  predilection  prompted 
the  architects  of  the  revival  to  violate  the 
beauty  of  the  dome;  and  maintain  that  the  im- 
position of  a lantern  or  other  stone  form  on  a 
dome,  which  is  not  in  itself  a structure,  but 
the  roof  of  one,  however  productive  of  a pic- 
turesque ensemble,  is  a barbarism.  The  dome 
must  be  considered  as  the  spherical  vault  con- 
stituting the  roof  or  ceiling  of  a single  un- 
divided interior  or  apartment,  and,  as  such,  its 
entire  termination, — the  omega  of  its  com- 
pletion : indeed,  unless  imagined  as  a solid 
spherical  mass  of  stone — which  is  contrary  to 
its  roof  character — it  must  appear  insufficient 
to  bear  a stone  superstructure.  On  small 
church  domes  a light  finish  or  terminus, 
such  as  the  cross,  or  a statue,  or  statuary 
group  (which  is  not  an  unpleasing  object) 
might  be  tolerated ; but  on  a large  dome 
any  form  whatever  is  an  impertinence,  an  ob- 
scuration of  its  glory,  and  no  more  an  im- 
provement than  would  be  a spot  on  the  sun’s 
disk.  Any  object,  however  symmetrical  in 
itself,  interferes  with  its  characteristic  beauty, 
mars  the  perfection  of  its  shape,  and  is  a neg- 
lect of  the  analogy  of  nature.  Even  the  usual 
cylindrical  platform  round  the  eye  of  the  dome 
is,  if  made  perceptible  from  below,  a mutila- 
tion that  should  be  avoided.  The  dome  is  in 
itself  a complete  and  perfect  form  ; but  when 
elongated  and  surmounted,  as  in  the  great 
buildings  to  which  I have  alluded,  it  loses  its 
domical  character  altogether,  and  becomes  a 
component  and  fractional  part  of  a species  of 
steeple,  which  seems  the  structure  aimed  at. 
It  is  constrained  to  a new  office;  impressed 
into  a fresh  service,  and  one  foreign  to  its 
nature  : it  is  made  to  contribute  to  an  effect  of 
height.  Now  such  compositions  may  be  of 
imposing  effect,  and  to  this  the  orbed  segments 
largely,  if  not  mainly,  contribute ; but  the 
dome,  as  a dome,  is  lost.  To  have  its  full 
effect  as  a dome  its  spherical  sweep  must  be 
uninvaded : a circle  has  no  beginning  nor 
end,  and  a globe  has  no  apex,  geometrically 
speaking : it  is  contained  under  one  single 
surface,  and  its  mathematical  character,  in 
which  lies  its  surpassing  beauty,  must  be 
unmarred  if  its  charm  is  to  be  preserved.  A 
superstructure  destroys  its  unity,  blunts  its 
characteristic  expression,  mars  its  significant 
and  majestic  grandeur.  The  dome,  like 
beauty’s  self,  is 

“ When  unadorned  adorned  the  most.” 

It  is  the  ever-varying  mirror  of  the  god  of 
day,  and  the  glory  of  the  solar  beam  renders 
all  ornament  superfluous  or  ridiculous  : on  it 
sunshine  indeed  sleeps  and  smiles,  and  the 
greatest  possible  breadth  and  softness  of  light 
and  shade  are  seen  on  its  surface.  In  point 
even  of  utility  the  lantern  is  a disadvantage  : 
it  obstructs  the  light  from  the  eye  of  the 
dome,  to  say  nothing  of  its  weight,  which,  in 
most  instances,  can  only  anticipate  time  in  the 
work  of  decay. 

It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
practices  of  surmounting  the  dome  and  of 
elevating  its  curvature  are  perfectly  consistent : 
in  fact,  each  calls  for  the  other,  and  is  neces- 
sary to  it.  The  more  upright  curvature  is  re- 
quired to  give  support  to  the  lantern,  and  the 
lantern  to  give  meaning  and  finish  to  the  dome, 
which,  without  it,  would  terminate  in  a Gothic 
point.  One,  therefore,  cannot  be  condemned 
without  the  other ; but  there  is  a practice 
altogether  indefensible, — that  no  consideration 


can  justify,  viz.  surmounting  with  a lantern  the 
hemispherical  dome,  of  which  there  are  too 
many  examples.  In  such  the  depressed  arcs 
seem  totally  insufficient  to  bear  the  weight: 
the  basement  of  the  lantern  is  lost  in  any  good 
view  from  below,  and  a want  of  union  is  j 
manifest  between  the  dome  and  its  burden,  ' 
which  is  not  observed  in  the  elevated  examples.  ! 

A great  hemispherical  dome,  divested  of  the 
usual  incubus,  depending  for  its  effect  upon 
the  sublimity  of  its  grand  expanse,  and  the  ! 
harmonious  and  beautiful  play  of  light  and  j 
shade  over  its  unbroken  spherical  surface — in 
short,  revealing  all  its  glorious  capabilities, — is 
an  object  we  may  perhaps  find  among  the  ! 
works  of  Arabian  architects,  but  modern 
Europe  scarce  presents  an  example  : here,  I 
believe,  its  beauty  has  never  been  fully  worked  I 
out : even  among  the  magnificent  works  of  the 
Moslem  conquerors  of  India  we  have  to  regret 
a strange  perversion  of  taste,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  their  domes  are  far  from  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  form.  Round  domes, 
indeed,  characterise  the  Afghan  architecture, 
but  they  are  of  very  diminutive  proportions. 

It  is  true  that  in  mouldings  and  minor  members 
the  curves  of  the  conic  sections  and  others, 
possessing  greater  variety,  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  circle ; but  in  great  structural  parts 
the  latter  is  the  most  noble,  and  the  more 
complex  curves  are  less  admi-sible  in  propor- 
tion to  the  largeness  of  the  scale. 

The  aim  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will 
be  ppreeived,  is  to  point  to  the  superiority 
in  natural  propriety  and  artistic  beauty  of  the 
hemispherical  dome  entirely  unencumbered, 
and  placed  immediately  on  the  body  of  the 
building,  of  whatever  form,  and  connected 
with  it  only  by  some  octagonal  substructure 
sufficient  to  receive  the  roof, — over  those  of 
elevated  curvature  and  position,  and  sur- 
mounted summits.  I contend  for  the  principle 
which  would  place  it  immediately  on  the  main 
building, — over  the  entire  body  in  the  case  of 
a church  or  single  block,  as  at  the  Roman 
Pantheon,  or  at  Sultan  Mahommed  Sha’s 
tomb  at  Bejapore  ; and  thus  give  the  idea,  not 
of  two  buildings,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
but  of  one  building  both  inside  and  out,  with  the 
noblest  of  all  roofs ; or,  over  the  main  body  or 
chief  limb  of  a multiform  building,  as  a palace  1 
or  college,  as  its  roof,  crowning  some  saloon, 
hall,  or  great  central  apartment,  and  not  con- 
fined to  the  covering  of  an  insignificant  round 
tower,  as  at  the  National  Gallery.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  is,  that  it  would  minister  so  much  j 
more  largely  to  interior  effect  when  it  com- 
prised the  great  portion  of  the  ceiling,  as  1 
St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Walbrook,  will  attest. 
But  externally,  as  well  as  internally,  its  supe-  ' 
riority  would  be  manifest.  A domical  skyline  ; 
spanning  an  entire  edifice  embraces  the  whole  1 
into  unity, — an  important  quality  in  a place  of 
worship  : however  scattered  the  elements  of  its 
plan,  the  dome  makes  it  one.  Nothing  so  loudly 
— so  eloquently — breathes  of  one  undivided 
interior,  as  the  unbroken  sweep  of  the  dome. 
Of  course,  geometrical  propriety  prefers  to  see 
the  dome  on  a rotunda  or  cylindrical  building, 
and  we  should  so  place  it  as  often  as  that  form 
is  called  for;  but  that  rotunda  must  be  on 
the  ground,  not  on  the  top  of  a square 
building.  The  Romans  placed  their  round 
temples  on  the  earth,  where  they  have 
charmed  all  eyes  : the  moderns  perch  a carica- 
ture of  them  on  the  summit  of  a roof,  and 
wonder  if  its  beauty  be  not  recognised. 

If  domed  towers  were  proved  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable appendage,  I would  then  inquire 
why  they  should  not  invariably  be  made  of 
reasonable  grown-up  dimensions  bearing  some 
proportion  to  the  substructure,  why  they 
should  not  at  least  have  the  appearance  of 
forming  some  real  chamber.  There  is  some- 
thing childish  in  the  idea  of  a little  round 
building  thrown  up  in  the  air  merely  to  be 
looked  at  from  without,  with  windows,  columns, 
dome,  all  inclosing  nothing, — no  inside  of  any 
use  or  supposed  use,  as  frequently  the  case, 
for  it  has  not  always  even  the  humble  office  of 
containing  a bell. 

The  dome  is  not  adapted  to  the  vertical 
composition,  oblique  action,  and  soaring  spirit 
of  the  Gothic;  but  no  nobler  crowning  or 
more  harmonious  termination  could  be  ima- 


gined to  the  horizontal  composition  and 
majestic  repose  of  the  Greek. 

1 do  not  mean  that  the  hemispherical  dome 
would  harmonise  with  the  severe  rectilinear  and 
rectangular  composition  of  pure  Grecian  Doric 
architecture:  it  must  be  prepared  for  below  : 
the  use  of  the  curved  line  in  a part  so  impor- 
tant as  the  roof,  will  call  for  curvature  in  doors 
and  windows,  and  the  absence  of  Doric  severity 
throughout.  Had  the  Greeks  known  the  arch 
they  would  not,  I think,  have  used  it  in  their 
Doric  temples,  and  they  would  have  made  a 
better  application  of  it,  a better  association  of 
it  with  the  classic  column  than  did  the 
Romans.*  S.  H. 


PATENT  LAW  REFORM  AND  PROTEC- 
TION FOR  INVENTORS. 

Although  it  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
practice  which  has,  unhappily,  of  late  years 
prevailed,  that  many  important  measures  of 
reform  or  improvement  which  were  introduced 
during  the  session  would  be  “ dropped,”  yet  it 
I was  not  to  be  anticipated  by  even  those  who 
have  the  minimum  amount  of  faith  in  the 
“ collective  wisdom  ” of  the  empire,  that  the 
[ Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  touching 
letters  patent  for  inventions,  ushered  in  under 
such  favourable  auspices,  would  have  met  with 
! so  untoward  and  untimely  a fate. 

I The  Bill  as  sent  down  from  the  Lords, 
although  it  contained  some  objectionable 
clauses,  was  the  result  of  much  patient  and 
earnest  inquiry  on  the  part  of  several  parlia- 
mentary committees,  and  embodied  the  sug- 
gestions  of  numerous  gentlemen  either  in- 
| terested  in  patent  property  or  in  trade  and 
1 manufactures,  or  of  great  experience  in  the 
I administration  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  It 
was  moreover  based  on,  or  rather  was  produced 
by,  the  fusion  of  two  separate  Bills,  one  intro- 
duced by  the  greatest  law  reformer  of  the  age. 
Lord  Brougham,  who,  wefear,  to  our  irreparable 
loss,  has  quitted  the  scene  of  his  labours  and 
his  triumphs  for  ever;  and  the  other  by  the 
| present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  was  till  lately 
her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General,  in  which 
capacity  he  had  ample  means  of  ascertaining 
what  remedies  were  required  for  the  evils  that 
existed.  This  Bill,  then,  from  the  passing  of 
which  so  much  was  argued  for  the  promotion 
of  cheap  or  improved  manufactures  among  us, 
by  reason  of  the  freedom  it  would  give  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  countrymen,  hitherto 
fettered  by  costly  and  frivolous,  yet  vexatious 
proceedings,  under  laws  that  were  originally 
framed  for  monstrous  and  unjust  purposes — the 
grant  and  maintenance  of  monopolies, — was  in- 
troduced by  a most  intelligent  member  of  the 
Government,  with  the  concurrence  and  appro- 
bation of  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
prefaced,  however,  we  grieve  to  say,  with 
remarks  against  the  granting  of  patents  at  all; 
from  which  we  dissent  toto  ca>lo,  and  to  which 
we  shall  advert  hereafter.  The  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  had  charge  of  the  measure  in  the 
Lower  House,  where  it  encountered,  to  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  of  members, 
patenteees,  and  manufacturers,  a series  of  ob- 
jections that  delayed  its  progress.  The  ob- 
structors to  Patent  Law  Reform,  although  nu- 
merically insignificant,  as  proved  by  their 
muster  of  force  when  they  divided  on  one  of 
| the  clauses,  availed  themselves  so  ingeniously 
1 of  the  forms  of  the  House,  that  the  Attorney- 
General,  fearful  of  its  being  “ dropped,”  was 
induced,  in  an  evil  hour,  and  too  easily,  to 
adopt  the  suggestions  of  his  opponents,  and  to 
promise  their  engraftment  on  the  original 
measure  : /or  this  purpose  the  Bill  was  with- 
j drawn  and  almost  entirely  recast ; some 
clauses  omitted,  some  inserted,  and  many  of 
the  forms  of  procedure  materially  varied.  On 
what  was,  for  all  business  purposes,  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  the  Bill  was  sent  back  to 
the  Lords  so  altered  and  in  such  a sad  state  of 
' confusion  that  there  was  scarcely  time  to  read 
the  amendments  of  the  Commons, — certainly 
! not  sufficient  for  them  to  consider  and  debate 
j upon  them.  From  a desire  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  public  and  the  promoters,  and  from  a con- 
I viction  of  what  was  due  to  themselves  as  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  empire,  and 

* To  be  continued. 
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that  it  was  ill-becoming  and  injudicious  to 
legislate  so  hastily  and  ignorantly  upon  a 
measure  believed  to  be  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  manufacturing  interest,  the  Lords  were 
compelled,  reluctantly,  we  believe,  to  postpone 
the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Bill  till  next  ses- 
sion. 

Although  we  are  fully  aware  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dilatoriness  with  which  the  mea- 
sure was  advanced  the  different  stages,  it  was 
perfectly  competent  for  its  opponents  to  pre- 
vent its  passing;  yet  we  cannot  exonerate 


so  funds  are  necessary.  He  therefore  dispenses 
with  his  few  enjoyments, — his  extra  pint  of  beer 
and  jaunt  into  the  country  with  his  family  per- 
haps,— and  carefully  hoards  thesesavings,  which 
he  sometimes  endeavours  to  increase  by  work- 
ing overtime,  or  at  something  else  when  his 
regular  day’s  labour  is  terminated.  At  last  he 
has  enough  to  commence  with — the  construc- 
tion, perhaps,  of  a model  apparatus.  As  he 
proceeds,  according  to  his  funds,  new  ideas 
develop  themselves.  He  finds  it  necessary  or 
more  advantageous  to  give  new  shapes  to  some 


those  who  had  charge  of  it  altogether  from  of  the  working  facts,  or  to  introduce  some  me- 
blame.  Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  for  the  j chanical  details  that  are  employed  in  machines 
Attorney-General  to  have  resisted  all  attempts  i devoted  to  different  purposes,  or  to  effect  a new 
to  alter  the  character  of  the  Bill  ? to  have  '•  combination  of  them.  The  labour  of  yester- 
divided  on  every  occasion,  if  need  be,  and  to  j day  is  rendered  useless  by  the  discovery  of  to- 
have  endeavoured  to  pass  it  as  it  came  down,  day.  Still  he  proceeds  gathering  information 
rather  than  to  return  it  to  the  Lords  so  mutilated  . from  sources  within  his  reach,  and  feeling  his 
as  to  insure  its  loss?  We  imagine  that,  in  his  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  attainment  of  his  object 
desire  to  effect  some  improvement,  Sir  Alex-  until  he  is  suddenly  arrested  by  an  obstacle 
ander  Cockburn  allowed  his  good  nature  to  be  1 unseen  and  apparently  insuperable.  Then  fol- 
too  easily  wrought  upon,  and  adopted  the  sug-  lows  a period  of  sullen  despair  and  almost 
gested  alterations  of  gentlemen  who  are  the  ! heart-breaking  grief,  that  few,  save  those  who 
avowed  enemies  of  any  patent  law  at  all.  have  experienced  it,  can  imagine.  The  model 

"Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.”  I isJ!"t  asiJe  unwillingly,  and  vvilh  many  a sigh, 

i while  its  maker  returns  to  his  daily  toil ; for 
We  confess  that  we  were  much  surprised  to  j he  must  labour  to  live.  After  a time  grief 
see  so  successful  a barrister — one  who  has  ' yields  to  apathy,  apathy  to  hope.  The  obstacle 
r~-  i ifi.i  i.  ei . ■ ^ that  appeared  insuperable  may  be  obviated 


earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  what 
our  American  cousins  would  call  an  “awful 
’cute  chap”— thus  hoodwinked,  and  blindly  led 
into  the  grievous  error  of  invading  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  entrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  his  superior,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  without  previously  consulting  him. 
We  allude  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  proposition  to  substitute  a seal 
of  Commissioners  of  Patents  for  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  which  is  confided  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
order  to  be  affixed  to  grants  under  letters 
patent  from  the  Crown.  That  no  discourtesy 
was  intended  we  can  readily  believe,  although 
it  has  every  appearance  of  it.  But  it  leads  the 
world  to  suppose  that  there  is  not  that  good 
understanding,  or  that  harmony  of  action,  be- 
tween the  keeper  of  her  Majesty’s  conscience 
and  her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General,  both  of 
whom  it  was  intended  should  be  Commis- 
sioners for  Patents  under  the  proposed  Act, 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service, 
it  is  presumed  should  exist. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  in  the 
Bill,  the  public  were  willing  to  take  it  with  all 
its  imperfections,  believing  that  time  and 
practice  would  allow  of  their  being  easily  and 
speedily  ascertained.  Further,  that  the  in- 
jury they  might  cause  until  a short  Act  could 
be  passed  next  session  for  their  amendment 
would  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
general  good — the  cheapening  of  patents  in 
the  first  instance,  the  security  to  poor  in- 
ventors, and  the  destruction  of  patent  pirates 
— which  the  passing  of  the  Act  would  effect. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Ricardo,  Mr. 
Brunei,  Mr.  Cubitt,  Lieut.-Col.  Reid,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who,  together 
■ with  Lord  Granville,  constitute  the  six 
against  all  England  for  abrogating  pro- 
tection to  intellectual  property,  is  com- 
prehensible; while  that  of  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Mr.  T.  Green  is  not,  since  they  profess  to 
wish  to  benefit  inventors,  and  yet  obstruct  the 
passing  of  an  Act  that  is  to  do  so. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  take  the 
case  of  a poor  inventor,  who  has  discovered  a 
cheaper  and  simpler  process  of  producing  an 
article  of  very  humble  pretensions,  but  very 
general  use.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  his  mind 
byreflection  and  attentive  observation.  Previous 
study  and  the  money  spent  in  the  prosecution 
of  it  we  omit  from  consideration,  because  it 
appears  to  be  the  received  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen  that  inventions  are  the  results  of 
accidents,  like  a man  being  born  to  a peerage. 

Our  inventor  is  possessed,  then,  of  a notion, 
somewhat  crude,  for  improving  a process  of 
manufacture.  But  before  communicating  it  to 
his  fellows,  his  employer,  or  the  world, 
he  is  desirous  of  testing  the  truth  of  his  con- 
ception; for  men  of  this  class  and  stamp  are 
generally  modest  and  diffident  of  their  own 
merits  and  powers.  His  next  step  is  to  make 
the  necessary  experiment : to  enable  him  to  do 


perhaps  overcome.  The  workman  takes  out 
his  model  from  the  lumber  closet,  cleans  and 
repairs  it  carefully, — for  is  it  not  the  creature  of 
his  mind? — examines  the  difficulty,  yet  it  baffles 
him.  The  cause  of  failure  must  be  sought 
after,  and  when  found,  investigated.  His  spare 
time  is  now  devoted  to  reading  works  on  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  civil  engineering,  and  to 
the  inspection  of  machines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. At  last  a faint  glimmer  of  the  true 
light  breaks  in  upon  him,  which  he  carefully 
traces  to  its  source,  with  caution  and  doubt- 
ing ; for  he  has  before  this  been  many  times 
led  from  the  right  path  by  an  ignis  fatuus.  On 
he  goes,  gathering  strength,  and  storing  up 
observation  till  the  luminous  source  of  know- 
ledge is  gained.  Then  to  work  again,  recon- 
struct his  model  bit  by  bit,  and  day  by  day. 
Now  it  is  completed.  With  what  anxiety  does 
it  await  the  first  trial.  It  is  made.  The  in- 
vention succeeds.  It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt 
to  depict  his  joy ; the  scenes  of  future  happi- 
ness and  ease  of  those  he  loves  best  which 
crowd  his  dreams  at  night,  and  throng  his 
imaginings  by  day.  They  can  be  better  under- 
stood than  described.  After  a time  he  bethinks 
him  how  to  turn  his  invention  to  account. 
Naturally  proud  and  wishful  to  show  it,  yet 
must  he  keep  it  a secret  lest  some  patent-pirate 
lying  in  wait  for  such  an  occasion  with  an 
open  patent,  having  a most  comprehensive  or 
rather  indefinite  title,  pounce  upon  it,  and 
clap  it  into  his  specification.  Until  within  a 
few  months  such  things  were  of  common  oc- 
currence, and  the  true  inventor  had  no  redress. 

The  costlinesss  of  obtaining  letters  patent 
for  the  three  kingdoms  forbids  him  to  think  of 
doing  so  unaided,  and  he  is  compelled  to  seek 
assistance  from  a capitalist,  to  whom,  as  a 
quid  pro  quo,  he  assigns  a share  in  the  inven- 
tion. Bad  as  is  the  position  of  an  inventor 
under  the  old  and  unfortunately  existing  law, 
what  would  it  be  if  the  new  order  of  things  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  five  friends 
were  introduced  ? In  this  case  the  man  whom 
we  have  selected  for  example  would,  after 
years  of  actual  physical  and  mental  toil,  have 
to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  his  employer  (!) 
to  remunerate  him  for  an  invention  which  may 
make  his  fortune, — to  beg  for  alms  where  he 
should  be  empowered  to  demand  and  enforce 
just  and  equitable  payment.  Without  wishing 
to  detract  from  the  character  of  masters,  they 
are  still  men,  and  as  such  liable  to  the  com- 
mission of  errors,  to  the  perpetration  of  an 
act  of  injustice  to  an  individual  for  their  gain. 
Such  things  have  been  and  are  constantly 
done,  and  will  be,  we  fear,  until  poor  humanity 
is  greatly  changed, — purified  of  all  its  dross 
and  selfishness. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  those  gentlemen  who 
preach  the  community  of  ideas, — the  right  of 
every  one  to  appropriate  the  invention  of  ano- 
ther to  his  own  profit  without  payment, — that 
their  doctrine  is  identical  with  Communism  of 


the  rankest,  most  extravagant,  most  puissant 
and  offensive  nature,  worse  even  than  what 
was  formularised  by  Baboeuf  and  practised  by 
his  followers,  des  egaux,  during  the  excesses 
of  the  first  French  Revolution, — worse,  infi- 
nitely worse,  than  the  dogmas  of  Blanqui, 
Raspail,  and  Cabet. 

It  is  certainly  a novel,  an  unlooked-for, 
and  a painful  event  to  see  six  gentlemen  of 
wealth,  high  standing,  and  presumed  intelli- 
gence, join  in  the  crusade  against  property. 
For  we  hold  that  one  man  has  as  clear  and 
undoubted  right  to  the  produce  of  the  labour 
of  his  brain  as  another  has  to  that  of  his 
hands,  and  is  as  equally  entitled,  under  wise 
laws,  to  be  protected  in  the  use  and  exploitation 
of  it. 

Have  the  enemies  of  intellectual  property 
no  fear  that  their  teaching  may  take  effect  and 
become  more  extended  in  its  application  ? that 
the  poorer  members  of  society  may  become 
so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  establishing  communites  des  idees, 
that  they  will  insist  upon  community's  des  biens  ? 
that  they  will  say  in  the  language  of  the 
reddest  of  the  Rouges,  “ Take  our  inventions 
and  discoveries  : use  them  as  you  list.  But, 
aristo  ! throw  down  thy  coronet,  admit  us  to 
share  the  privileges  of  thy  order,  and  thy  here- 
ditary right  to  legislate  for  the  nation.  Mil- 
lionaire ! divide  with  us  the  wealth  inherited 
from  thy  fathers,  which  they  amassed  in  trade 
or  commerce.  And  you  who  have  achieved 
pre-eminence  in  your  profession,  as  a lawyer, 
a builder,  or  engineer, — descend, — cast  down 
the  fortunes  you  have  created  and  share  with 
us  in  the  drudgery  of  each  occupation.  Take 
you  the  pen  and  fag  over  the  desk  late  and 
early, — you  the  trowel,  and  you  the  pick  : allons 
d V oeuvre  ?” 

The  six  apostles  of  this  new  doctrine  never 
dreamt,  probably,  that  it  was  capable  of  being 
so  extended  in  its  practice,  and  would  doubt- 
less be  among  the  first  to  oppose  its  applica- 
tion in  such  manner.  Yet,  can  they  point  out 
any  difference  between  their  preaching  and 
that  of  the  Icarians  ? 

We  have  but  one  more  fallacy  in  the  teach- 
ings of  these  gentlemen  to  notice.  It  was 
asserted  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  was  to  the  effect 
that  all  great  inventions  were  made  and  com- 
municated to  the  world  without  the  incentive 
of  reward  by  grant  of  letters  patent ; that  it  is 
still  the  custom  of  savans  to  publish  their  great 
and  wonderful  discoveries  gratuitously;  and 
that  it  was  only  petty  inventions,  such  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax,  &e.  that  were 
sought  to  be  protected  by  patents.  It  will  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  as 
far  as  practicable,  what  is  meant  by  “ great 
discoveries.”  If  he  means  discoveries  in  ab- 
stract sciences,  the  revelations  of  the  existence 
of  a new  planet,  or  laws  of  nature,  properties 
of  bodies,  or  any  phenomenon  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of,  such  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  principle  of  gravitation,  the  law  of 
storms,  the  spheroidal  property  of  fluids, — 
then  is  Mr.  Ricardo  quite  correct:  discoveries 
of  this  kind  never  have  been  protected,  nor  do 
we  see  how  they  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
patents ; or,  even  if  they  were,  how  the  disco- 
verers would  be  benefited  thereby.  But  if  he 
means  to  state  that  great  inventions  of  prac- 
tical utility  for  the  purposes  of  man  have  not 
been  generally  patented,  especially  during  the 
last  three  centuries,  then  is  the  honourable 
gentleman  entirely  wrong.  The  examples 
instanced  of  gunpowder  and  printing  are  so 
mal-a-propos  as  to  render  the  introduction  of 
them  ridiculous.  Gunpowder  and  printing 
were  both  invented  before  patents  for  inven- 
tions were  granted,  and  at  a period  when  intel- 
lectual property  was  not  understood,  and  as 
unsure  from  lawless  violence  as  any  other 
description  of  property.  Inventions  then  were 
kept  profound  secrets,  communicated  under 
the  most  solemn  and  fearful  oaths,  and  for 
want  of  the  very  protection  now  deprecated, 
often  expired  with  their  authors.  So  that 
society  lost  a permanent  benefit,  in  the  shape  of 
a better  and  cheaper  article  of  consumption, 
rather  than  reward  the  inventor  by  payment  of 
royalty  for  fourteen  years.  Why,  the  most 
cursory  inspection  of  the  list  of  patents  granted 
will  show  the  falsehood  of  the  proposition. 
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Did  Watt  disdain  a patent  for  his  improve- 
ments in  the  steam-engine,  which  have  effected 
the  most  wonderful,  the  most  rapid,  and  most 
radical  revolution  in  the  position  of  men  that 
ever  occurred,  lifting  them  from  the  state  of 
mere  brute  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  into  that  of  educated  directors  of  an 
obedient  and  all-powerful  servant? 

Did  Stephenson  neglect  to  secure  advan- 
tages by  patent  to  himself  from  his  invention 
of  the  locomotive  engine?  Have  not  Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone,  and  Mr.  Bain,  sought 
to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  several 
inventions  of  the  inodes  of  applying  electric 
currents  to  the  communication  of  intelligence, 
by  their  action  in  deflecting  the  needle,  or  in  the 
decomposition  of  certain  chemical  compounds, 
from  the  working  of  which,  under  monopolies 
secured  by  patents,  Mr.  Ricardo  is  endeavouring 
to  realise  something  handsome,  as  would  ap- 
pear by  the  charges  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  of  which  he  is  chairman?  And, 
lastly, did  not  Sir  Marc  Isambard  Brunei  patent 
his  most  important  mechanical  inventions? 

We  might  go  on  citing  fresh  examples,  and 
accumulating  evidence  ad  infinitum , that  what 
are  termed  great  inventions,  have  been,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  patented. 

As  regards  what  Mr.  Ricardo  designates 
petty  inventions,  we  confess  that  we  are. 
surprised  that  he,  bearing  a name  known  and  | 
honoured  as  that  of  one  who  did  so  much  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  true  principles  of  political 
economy,  should  be  so  unconscious  of  the  im-  i 
portance  of  “ petty  inventions  ” as  may  be 
fairly  implied  from  the  disparaging  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  them.  Would  he  have  us 
to  suppose  that  he  considers  the  invention  of 
a process  or  apparatus  which  effects  the  cheap- 
ening or  improvement  of  an  article  consumed  by 
the  million,  to  be  of  little  or  no  moment?  Surely 
he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this  first  principle  of 
political  economy, — that  reduced  cost  increases 
the  demand,  consequently  the  supply,  and 
therefore  the  employment  of  persons  engaged  in 
that  particular  branch  of  manufacture  or  trade. 

We  have  been  induced  to  dwell  thus  long 
upon  the  justice  and  necessity  of  patent 
laws,  as  being  the  best  means  of  promoting 
inventions  by  rewarding  inventors  with  the 
grant,  for  a comparatively  very  brief  period,  of 
the  profits  accruing  from  their  inventions, 
because  we  believe  great  efforts  will  be  made 
next  session,  if  not  for  the  abrogation  of  all 
protection  to  intellectual  property,  at  least  to 
render  the  law  under  which  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained as  ineffectual  as  possible.  It  has  been, 
and  no  doubt  will  be,  during  the  recess,  in- 
dustriously circulated  that  all  monopolies  are 
injurious  to  the  general  interest  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  that  the  wisest  and  most  be- 
neficial plan  would  be  for  the  state  to  reward 
the  inventor  and  throw  his  invention  open  to 
the  world.  This  is  another  dogma  of  Com- 
munism, which  inculcates  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  do  every  thing ; and  is  as  disagreeable  to 
the  ideas  of  Englishmen  as  it  is  impracticable. 
Who  can  determine  the  merit  and  worth  of  an 
invention  ? Was  not  Solomon  de  Caus  doomed 
to  wearisome  imprisonment  in  the  cell  of 
Bicetre,  and  treated  as  a madman,  for  his  crude 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  ? What  esti- 
mate did  Napoleon  form  of  Fulton’s  steam 
ship?  or  did  poor  Gray,  the  projector  of  rail- 
roads, find  the  public  such  generous  pay- 
masters to  those  that  serve  them  ? Instances 
of  merit  unappreciated  and  unrewarded  so 
abound  at  every  turn  in  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions, and  also  of  the  gross  acts  of  injustice 
which  men  collectively  perpetrate,  but  which, 
individually,  they  would  blush  at,  that  no  one, 
after  a little  reflection,  could  fail  being  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  and  unfairness  of  this 
scheme. 

Nor  is  the  proposed  attack  to  be  limited,  we 
fear,  to  patentable  inventions  alone.  It  has 
been  openly  suggested,  and  may  be  again  for 
aught  we  know,  to  abolish  copyright,  and  to 
give  authors  a Government  grant,  or  pension, 
instead.  We  therefore  think  that  all  who  live 
by  the  exercise  of  their  intellect,  spinning 
out  the  fibres  of  their  brains, — artists, 
writers,  sculptors,  inventors,  and  designers, 
should  be  up  and  stirring  in  the  matter ; should 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  secure  for  them- 


selves and  for  those  who  may  come  after  them, 
a wise  system  of  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  their  property  in  the  works  of  their  imagina- 
tions, and  to  insure  that  the  protection  may  be 
cheaply  and  speedily  obtained,  and  that  it  may 
be  efficient.  In  short,  that  men  of  the  class 
alluded  to  may  have  their  property  as  well 
secured  to  them  as  are  the  paternal  acres  to 
Lord  Normanrobber,  or  personal  property  to 
any  banker,  merchant,  trader,  or  other. 

To  remedy  the  great  inconvenience  and 
serious  injury  which  the  postponement  of  the 
Patent  Law  Amendment  Bill  will  inflict  upon 
the  public  generally,  and  especially  those  who, 
trusting  to  the  faith  of  Government,  have  ex- 
hibited their  inventions  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
we  suggest  that  active  steps  should  be  imme- 
diately taken  to  obtain,  by  an  order  in  council, 
a prolongation  and  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  recent  Act  for  the  Provisional  Registration  1 
of  Inventions. 

According  to  this  Act,  which  expires  in 
May,  protection  may  be  obtained  till  that 
time  for  an  invention,  by  the  deposit  of  a 
model  thereof  in  any  building  named  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  that  purpose,  without, 
however,  the  acquisition  of  any  right  to  work 
the  invention  as  under  a patent.  We  propose  j 
to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Act  six  or  twelve  ! 
months  longer,  in  order  to  give  ample  time  | 
for  the  framing  and  passing  of  a well-con-  j 
sidered  and  digested  system  of  Patent  Law  ; 
Reform,  and  to  accord  protection  for  that 
j period  to  inventions  on  the  deposit  of  models  ! 
I or  working  drawings,  and  descriptions  thereof, 
in  the  Designs  Registration  Office,  Somerset- 
house;  also  to  extend  the  protection  to  de- 
positors so  as  to  enable  them  to  “ make,  use, 
exercise,  or  vend  their  said  inventions  ” for 
the  term  expressed,  within  the  three  kingdoms 
and  colonies  ; and  further  to  provide,  when  the 
future  Patent  Law  Amendment  Bill  shall  have 
passed,  for  powers  to  the  commissioners  or  parties 
entrusted  with  its  administration,  to  grant 
patents  for  all  inventions  that  have  been  pro- 
tected under  the  Provisional  Registration  Act, 
and  which  patents  should  bear  date  from  the 
time  when  the  provisional  registration  was 
effected.  The  fee  in  this  case  may  be  small, 
5 l.  for  instance,  and  would  suffice  to  defray 
the  additional  expense  in  the  shape  of  wages 
to  clerks,  which  would  be  caused  by  increased 
business  in  the  Designs  Office,  where,  fortu- 
nately, the  whole  of  the  machinery  for  carrying 
out  an  Act  of  this  nature  is  ready  at  hand,  and 
thoroughly  organised. 

The  operation  of  this  short  Act  would, 
doubtless,  afford  several  useful  suggestions 
which  it  would  be  well  to  consider  in  framing 
the  future  Bill,  and  would  determine  the  ques- 
tion whether  cheap  patents,  in  the  first  cost, 
are  injurious.  It  would,  also,  we  presume, 
quicken  the  zeal  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  by  showing  that  no  great  public  injury 
would  result  from  dispensing  with  their  services 
in  these  matters  altogether  ; and,  by  reason  of 
the  pecuniary  loss  it  would  cause,  might  be 
considered  by  some  as  meet  punishment  for 
their  neglect  of  as  important  a measure  of 
reform  as  has  ever  been  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  any  one  for  years  past.  For  we  confidently 
believe,  and  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  had  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  resisted  all  attempts  to 
destroy  the  integrity  of  the  measure,  or  even 
had  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Minto  sug- 
gested the  sinking  of  the  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Peers  for  the  occasion,  and  insisted  on 
dividing  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Monteagle,  the 
Patent  Law  Amendment  Bill  would,  by  this 
time,  have  been  passed,  and  been  bailed  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  country  as,  so  far  as  it 
went,  a salutary  act  of  justice,  and  by  the 
manufacturing  interests  as  one  of  wisdom 
and  necessity.  That  such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
public  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  we  believe 
the  verdict  of  any  twelve  good  and  true  men, 
empanelled  on  a jury,  would  be,  on  hearing  a 
statement  of  the  birth,  nurture,  and  death  of 
the  late  proposed  Bill, — “ Died  through  cul- 
pable and  wanton  neglect  by  its  promoters. 


Iron  Pavement.  — An  ironfounder  at 
Glasgow  has  patented  ridged  and  furrowed 
cast-iron  plates  for  pavement. 


A HINT  TO  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  CRITICS. 

EXAMPLE  BETTER  THAN  PRECEPT. 

With  your  permission  I will  address  to  you 
a few  observations  having  reference  to  the 
letter  of  “ An  Old  Professor,”  in  your  last 
week’s  publication.  My  object  is  not  to 
question  whether  the  castigation  he  gives 
some  of  the  young  architects  of  Bristol  be 
well  merited  or  not,  but  to  suggest  as  pro- 
bable what  occurred  to  my  own  mind  on  pe- 
rusing his  very  sensible  observations,  hav- 
ing as  I had  fresh  in  memory  a precisely 
similar  case,  and  one  open  also  to  the  same 
strictures,  enacted  hy  certain  members  of 
his  own  society  on  their  recent  visit  to  Bristol. 

I allude  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  Bridgewater  Church  “ reno- 
vation,” if  this  must  be  the  word,  was  intro- 
duced, and  not  only  encouraged,  but  positively 
enlarged  upon  also  by  the  chairman  in  a tone, 
and  under  circumstances,  most  discreditable  to 
himself. — May  not  this  then  have  furnished 
the  example,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  to 
these  youngsters  to  express  themselves  without 
reserve  upon  certain  passages  of  Professor 
Willis’s  paper,  complained  of  by  “ An  old  Pro- 
fessor ?”  I am  inclined  myself  to  think  so,  and 
to  observe  moreover  that  if  these  societies  so 
far  forget  themselves  as  openly  to  attack  the 
works  of  the  professional  man,  who  cannot 
go  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of 
“ superstitious  veneration  for  ancient  forms 
and  objects  merely  because  they  are  ancient,” 
it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  these  lads, 
who  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will 
be  themselves  members  of  this  truly  noble 
profession,  should  have  been  guilty  of  express- 
ing their  disrespect,  it  may  be  indiscriminately , 
for  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  a society 
who  countenance  these  attacks. 

I would  therefore  in  all  kindness  recom- 
mend the  young  unprofessional  members  of 
Archseological  Societies  to  be  somewhat  more 
modest  in  their  deportment  and  reserved  in  the 
expression  of  their  opinions  on  the  mode 
adopted  by  an  architect  in  carrying  out  the 
renovation  or  enlargement  of  our  ancient 
buildings  ; and  believe  that  it  is  just  possible 
that  they  may  be  wrong  in  their  impressions, 
and  otherwise  mistaken  in  their  conclusions,  in 
paying  only  a hasty  visit  to  and  making  but  a 
superficial  survey  of  work  in  a half-finished 
state. 

The  architect  of  the  works  in  question  has 
to  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  extending  to  him 
your  usual  gentlemanly  feeling  and  considera- 
tion for  his  good  name,  by  suppressing  all 
mention  of  this  matter  in  your  notice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 

W.  H.  B- 


INCREASE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  increase  of  buildings  in  Great  Britain 
will  doubtless  be  a subject  of  much  interest 
andimportance  to  thereaders  of  The  Builder. 
While  the  present  paper  points  out  to  the 
curious  those  districts  in  which  building  has 
increased  rapidly,  it  at  the  same  time  directs 
the  attention  of  the  speculator  to  those  which, 
either  from  increase  of  population  or  the  value 
of  house  room,  would  be  likely  to  prove  the 
best  speculation  for  building. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  intended  to  show 
the  increase  of  buildings  in  London  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

The  census  return  which  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  forms  a 
valuable  collection  of  facts  on  this  point. 

In  comparing  the  number  of  houses  in  1841 
with  those  in  1851,  to  be  enabled  to  form  fair 
and  general  inferences,  due  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  number  of  uninhabited  houses,  as  well 
as  to  the  number  building. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses,  the  number  uninhabited, 
and  those  building,  as  enumerated  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1841,  and  the  31st  of  March, 
1851. 
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TABLE  1.— 

841. 

Houses. 

Name  of  District. 

In- 

Uuin- 

Build- 

habited. 

habited 

ing. 

1 

Kensington 

10,962 

485 

656 

Chelsea  

5,6-18 

178 

100 

3 

St.  George,  Hauover-square 

7,630 

339 

186 

4 

Westminster  

6,139 

208 

62 

5 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

2,439 

70 

4 

6 

St  James,  W estminstor 

3,590 

118 

5 

7 

Murylobone  

14,169 

583 

193 

8 

Hampstead  

1,411 

72 

6 

9 

Pancras  

14,766 

679 

313 

10 

Islington  

8,508 

293 

311 

11 

Hackney 

7,192 

318 

188 

12 

St.  Giles  

4,959 

186 

29 

13 

Strand  

4,327 

537 

8 

H 

Holborn  

4,603 

16 

15 

Clerkenwell  

6,910 

209 

79 

16 

St.  Luke  

6,385 

243 

24 

17 

Hast  London  

1,796 

236 

18 

W est  London 

3,010 

337 

12 

10 

London  Citv  

7,921 

573 

82 

20 

Shoreditch  

12,642 

456 

199 

21 

Belhnal-greeu  

11,782 

396 

180 

22 

W hitocbupel  

8,831 

495 

44 

23 

St.  Ueorge-m-the- Hast 

5,985 

213 

2-1 

2-1 

Stepney  

11,361 

557 

128 

Poplar 

5,066 

181 

121 

26 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark 

4,659 

182 

29 

27 

St.  Olave,  Southwark  

2,523 

25 

28 

Bermondsey  

5,671 

263 

33 

29 

St.  George,  Southwark  ... 

6,663 

357 

38 

30 

Newington  — 

9,370 

267 

92 

31 

Lambeth  

17,791 

544 

361 

32 

Wandsworth  

6,159 

271 

89 

33 

Camberwell 

6,843 

278 

119 

34 

Kotherhitho  

2,420 

112 

16 

35 

Greenwich  

11,995 

497 

186 

36 

Lewisham  

3,966 

190 

81 

All  London 

262,737 

11,324 

4,032 

[August  23,  1851. 


inhabited  houses  in  1841  numbered  7,921,  and 
in  1851  only  7,329,  being  a decrease  of  592  ! — 
the  number  uninhabited  in  1841  was  573,  and 
in  1851,  1,127,  or  an  increase  of  554,  or  nearly 
double.  If,  however,  we  add  these  two  results 
together  they  will  show  in  1841,  8,494,  and  in 
1851,  8,454,  or  the  actual  decrease  of  houses 
in  the  City  of  London  to  be  40  ; while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  number  building  was  82  and  17 
respectively. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  circum- 
stance disclosed  by  these  tables  is  the  enor- 
mous increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
Islington  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  this  district  in 
1841  was  8,508,  and  in  1S51  they  numbered 
13,558,  being  an  increase,  of  7,050  inhabited 
houses,  or  S3  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years 
(9‘S  1 7 years,  the  period  between  the  two 
censusses  not  being  ten  complete  years).  The 
number  uninhabited  in  1841  was  293,  and  in 
1851,  653,  or  more  than  double;  while  314 
were  building  in  1841,  and  539  in  1851. 

With  a view  to  further  illustration,  I have 
prepared  thefollowing  table  (Table  III.),  show- 
ing the  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
various  classes  of  houses,  in  each  district, 
during  the  period  from  1841  to  1851.  It  will 
be  seen  that  where  the  sign  minus  ( — ) has 
been  placed  before  the  figures  it  is  intended 
to  express  the  number  decreased  in  the  ten 
years  : — 


TABLE  II.— 1851. 


I No.  of  I 
| District. 

Name  of  District. 

Houses. 

In- 

hibited. 

Unin- 

habited. 

Build- 

ing. 

1 

Kensington 

17,292 

1,111 

740 

Chelsea  

7,629 

261 

110 

3 

St.  George,  Hanover-square 

8,795 

462 

163 

Westminster 

6,647 

276 

55 

5 

St.  Martin-in-the-Field  

2,323 

145 

11 

6 

St.  James,  Westminster 

3,460 

299 

6 

7 

Marvlebone  

15,955 

658 

56 

Hampstead  

1,719 

77 

28 

9 

Pancrns  

18,731 

826 

268 

10 

Islington 

13,558 

653 

539 

Hackney  

9,861 

505 

193 

St.  Giles 

4,778 

331 

21 

13 

Strand 

3,93S 

252 

4 

14 

Holborn 

4,517 

193 

15 

15 

Clerkenwell  

7,259 

296 

19 

16 

St.  Luke 

6,421 

246 

20 

17 

Hast  London  

4,785 

202 

8 

18 

West  London  

2,745 

180 

4 

19 

Loudon  City  

7,329 

1,127 

17 

20 

Shoreditch 

15,-133 

692 

151 

21 

Bethnal-green  

13,370 

387 

124 

22 

W hitechapel  

8,832 

321 

21 

23 

St.  George-in-the-East  

0,151 

178 

23 

21 

Stepney  

16,340 

803 

222 

25 

Poplar 

6,882 

336 

122 

26 

St  Saviour,  Southwark  

•1,613 

24*3 

12 

St.  Olave,  Southwark 

2,365 

75 

1 

28 

Bermondsey  

7,095 

390 

81 

29 

St  George,  Southwark  .. 

7,005 

427 

100 

30 

Newington  

10,168 

675 

273 

31 

Lambeth 

20,520 

1,091 

214 

32 

Wandsworth 

8,290 

598 

287 

33 

Camberwell  

9,117 

917 

237 

31 

Rothorhithe  

2,831 

196 

67 

35 

Greenwich  

11,123 

1,075 

340 

36 

Lewisham  

5,936 

432 

265 

All  London 

307,722 

16.8S9 

4,817 

It  appears  from  the  above  tables,  that  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  London,  in 
1841,  was  263,737,  and  in  1851  that  they  had 
increased  to  307,722  ; or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
17  per  cent  (16‘7).  The  number  uninhabited 
in  1841  was  1 1,324,  and  in  1851—16,889,  being 
an  increase  of  5.565,  or  49  per  cent. ; while 
the  number  building  at  the  same  period  was 
4,032  and  4,817  respectively,  being  an  increase 
of  785,  or  19i  percent. 

The  facts  shown  in  these  tables  are  very 
remarkable  illustrations  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
some  districts,  and  the  decrease,  or  almost 
stationary,  condition  of  others.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  first  in  the  tables,  viz.  Kensing- 
ton:— we  have  10,962  inhabited  houses  in  1841, 
and  17,292  in  1851,  showing  an  increase  of 
6,330,  or  about  60  per  cent,  (at  the  same 
time  bearing  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  increase 
of  all  London  is  under  17  per  cent.);  while 
the  number  uninhabited  in  1841  amounted 
to  485,  and  in  1851  to  1,111,  being  an  increase 
of  626,  or  upwards  of  128  per  cent.  !— the 
number  building,  656  in  1841,  and  740  in 
1851.  If  we  add  the  inhabited  to  the  un- 
inhabited the  results  will  show  that  the  total 
number  of  buildings  in  Kensington  in  1841 
was  1 1.447  and  18,403  in  1851,  or  an  increase 
of  6,956.  Again,  in  the  City  of  London  the 


I No.  of  ! 
| District. 

Name  of  District. 

Actual  Increase  of 
Houses  from  1841  to  1861. 

In- 

habited. 

Unin- 

habited. 

Build- 

ing. 

1 

Kensington 

6,330 

626 

84 

2 

Chelsea  

1,981 

83 

10 

3 

St.  George,  Hanover-square 

1,165 

113 

—23 

Westminster 

5 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

—116 

75 

7 

6 

St.  James,  Westminster 

—130 

181 

1 

7 

Marylebone  

1,786 

67 

—167 

8 

Hampstead 

308 

5 

22 

9 

Pancras  

3,965 

—45 

10 

Islington 

7,050 

360 

225 

1 1 

Hackney  

2,669 

187 

6 

12 

St.  Giles  

—181 

145 

—8 

13 

—389 

—285 

—1 

14 

—86 

—197 

—1 

15 

313 

86 

—60 

16 

St.  Luke 

30 

3 

—4 

17 

—11 

—34 

1 

18 

W'est  London  . 

—265 

—157 

—8 

19 

London  City  

—692 

554 

—65 

20 

2,791 

236 

—48 

21 

Bethnal-grccn  

1,583 

—9 

—56 

22 

Whitechapel  

—2 

—174 

—23 

St.  George-in-the-Last  ... 

166 

—1 

24 

Stepney  

1,982 

306 

94 

Poplar  

1,816 

155 

1 

26 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark  

—16 

61 

—17 

27 

St.  Olave,  Southwark  

—158 

—16 

—24 

28 

Bermondsey  

1,421 

127 

48 

29 

St.  George,  Southwark  ...... 

342 

70 

62 

30 

Newington  

1,098 

318 

181 

31 

Lambeth 

2,729 

650 

—137 

32 

Wandsworth 

1,831 

327 

198 

33 

Camberwell  

2,574 

639 

118 

34 

Rothorhithe  

414 

84 

51 

35 

Greenwich  

2,428 

578 

151 

36 

Lewisham  

1,970 

242 

181 

All  London 

4-1,985 

5,565 

785 

London  is  divided  into  36  Registration  Dis- 
tricts. The  number  of  inhabited  houses  of  1 1 
of  these  has  decreased  since  1P41,  and  the 
remaining  25  increased.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  those  decreasing,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  intensity  : — 

London,  City by  592 

Strand  " 1 ' 

West  London 

St.  Giles  

St.  Olavo,  Southwark  ,,  158  21 

St.  James,  Westminster  

St.  Martiu-in-the-Fields  

Holborn  

St.  Saviour,  Southwark  

East  London  

Whitechapel  

It  will  be  observed  that  these  districts  are  all 
in  what  may  be  called  the  “ Heart  of  London.” 
In  drawing  conclusions,  however,  from  these 
results,  it  is  necessary  that  due  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  number  of  uninhabited  houses. 
Now,  although  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
in  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  has  decreased  130, 
yet  we  find,  by  referring  to  the  “uninhabited” 
column  of  the  preceding  table  (col.  4),  that 
this  class  of  houses  has  increased  181;  which 
shows  the  actual  number  of  houses  in  this 
district  to  have  increased  by  51.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  each  inhabited  house,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  district.  In  order  to  supply  this, 


the  following  table  has  been  constructed, 
showing  the  average  number  of  persons  to 
each  inhabited  house,  the  area  in  acrts  of  each 
district,  together  with  the  average  elevation  of 
feet  above  high-water  mark  : — 

TABLE  IY. 


No.  of 
| District. 

Name  of  District. 

No.  of 
persons 
to  an  in- 
habited 
house 
in  1851. 

Area 

Acres.* 

Eleva- 
tion of 
feet 
above 

High- 

water 

mark.* 

1 

Kensington 

6'9 

7,382 

44 

Chelsea  

7-4 

800 

12 

St.  George,  Hanover-sq.... 

8-3 

1,181 

34 

4 

Westminster 

99 

852 

2 

5 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields... 

10-6 

261 

35 

6 

St.  Jame9,  W'estminster... 

10-6 

179 

7 

Marylebone  

9-9 

1,500 

100 

Hampstead  

7'0 

2,045 

350 

Pan eras  

8-9 

2,580 

SO 

10 

Islington 

7-0 

3,078 

88 

Hackney 

6-9 

3,910 

55 

St.  Giles  

111 

242 

68 

13 

Strand  

11-4 

167 

50 

14 

Holborn  

10-3 

188 

15 

Clerkenwell  

8-9 

330 

63 

16 

St.  Luke 

8-4 

260 

48 

17 

Hast  London  

93 

142 

18 

West  London 

10-5 

133 

28 

19 

London,  City 

7-6 

399 

38 

20 

Shoreditch  

7-1 

646 

■18 

21 

Bethnal  Green  

68 

790 

36 

22 

W hitechapel  

90 

390 

28 

St,  George  in  the-East  ... 

79 

254 

15 

24 

Stepney  

6-8 

1,160 

16 

Poplar 

69 

2,450 

10 

26 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark  ... 

7-8 

200 

2 

27 

St.  Olave,  Southwark 

8-2 

125 

2 

28 

Bermondsey  

6 8 

614 

0 

St.  George,  Southwark  .. 

74 

270 

0 

30 

Newingtou 

6-2 

630 

—2 

31 

Lambeth 

68 

3,660 

3 

32 

Wandsworth  

6 1 

10,683 

22 

33 

Camberwell  

6-8 

4,468 

4 

34 

Rotherhithe  

6 3 

770 

0 

35 

Greenwich 

69 

4,570 

8 

36 

Lewisham  

5 9 

16,403 

28 

All  London 

76 

73,715 

39 

For  those  unacquainted  with  decimals,  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  out  all  consideration 
of  the  decimal  point,  in  column  3 of  the  pre- 
ceding table ; and  the  figures  will  then  show 
the  number  of  persons  to  Uninhabited  houses. 

I cannot  conclude  the  present  paper  with- 
out giving  one  more  table,  showing  the  aver- 
age annual  value  of  houses,  and  the  poor-rate 
in  the  pound  of  house  rent;  hence  with  these 
the  poverty  of  the  district,  and  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  to  10,000  inhabitants,  which 
exhibits  the  degree  of  healthfulness. 

TABLE  Y. 


No.  of  I 

District. 

Name  of  District. 

Average 

Annual 

Value 

of 

Houses. 

Rate  in 
the 
Pound 
of 

House 

Rent.J 

Annual 

Number 

of 

Deaths 

to 

10,000 

Inhabit- 

ants^ 

£ 

s.  d. 

1 

Kensington 

43 

0 9 

211 

2 

29 

1 4 

287 

3 

St.  George,  Hanover-sq.. 

110 

0 4 

186 

4 

W estminster  . .> 

36 

0 9 

260 

5 

St.  Martinin-the-lields 

119 

0 9 

240 

6 

St.  James,  Westminster... 

128 

0 6 

212 

7 

M irjlebono  ....  

71 

0 10 

227 

8 

Hampstead  ...  — 

40 

— 

220 

9 

Pancras  

41 

0 10 

222 

10 

Islington  

35 

0 7 

200 

11 

Hackney 

25 

197 

12 

60 

1 1 

269 

13 

Strand 

66 

0 11 

242 

14 

Holborn  

52 

0 8 

266 

15 

Clerkenwell  

33 

1 2 

242 

16 

St  Luke  

28 

1 7 

276 

17 

Hast  Loudon 

38 

1 9 

259 

18 

West  London 

65 

1 4 

302 

19 

London  City  

117 

1 2 

214 

20 

Shoreditch  . 

20 

1 8 

251 

21 

Bethnal  Green  

9 

2 9 

239 

23 

St.  George  in  the-Ea9t 

33 

1 7 

2S9 

24 

Stepney  

20 

1 4 

242 

1 2 

241 

26 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark  .. 

36 

1 0 

292 

27 

St  Olave,  Southwark  

35 

1 7 

281 

28 

Bermondspy  

18 

2 8 

264 

29 

St.  George,  Southwark 

22 

1 9 

267 

30 

Newington  

22 

1 6 

232 

31 

Lambeth 

28 

1 5 

233 

32 

Wandsworth  

29 

1 5 

198 

33 

Camberwell 

25 

0 9 

197 

34 

Hotherhitho  

23 

2 10 

277 

35 

Greenwich  

22 

1 7 

238 

36 

Lewisham  

27 

1 0 

173 

All  London 

40 

1 1 

252 

* Estimated  for  the  Registrar-General  by  Capt.  Dawson, 
R.E.,  of  the  Titho  Commission. 

t From  the  return  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty and  income  tax  for  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1813. 

% From  the  weekly  report  of  the  Registrar-General, 
No.  6,  1850. 

§ From  Appendix  to  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  comment 
on  the  last  two  tables,  as  they  explain  them- 
selves. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  now  brought 
forward  will  induce  others  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  analyze  those  given  so  briefly  in 
the  present  paper  ; the  results  of  which  will  not 
only  be  of  interest  to  the  builder,  but  also  to  the 
philanthropist  and  sanitary  agitator. 

R.  Thompson  Jopling. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  THE  ART- 
UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  Royal  Academy  closed  its  exhi- 
bition on  Tuesday  evening  (the  19th  inst.) 
with  a conversazione,  when  many  of  the 
pictures,  thanks  to  the  gas,  were  seen 
for  the  first  time.  By  keeping  their  ex- 
hibition open  beyond  the  usual  day  the 
Academy  have  caused  considerable  and  even 
serious  inconvenience.  The  council  of  the 
Art-Union  of  London  had  issued,  by  post,  to 
all  the  members,  60,000  tickets  of  admission 
for  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art 
bought  by  the  prizeholders,  commencing  on 
the  1 1th  of  August, — the  usual  number  of  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Academy  had 
always  closed.  The  cost  of  this,  no  trifle,  is 
of  course  wasted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  so  large  an  organisation.  For  this 
the  Academy  would  probably  not  care,  judging 
from  the  want  of  proper  appreciation  of  the 
labours  of  the  Art-Union  which  they  have  dis- 
played on  several  occasions ; but  if  it  had 
occurred  to  them  that  by  enlarging  the  time 
they  were  keeping  artists  out  of  their  money, 
in  some  cases  a matter  of  life  and  death,  they 
might  probably  have  given  up  the  intention. 
We  have  seen  two  letters  from  artists  contain- 
ing pitiable  statements  in  this  respect. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  Academy  were 
thirteen  years  before  they  resolved  that  the 
two  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Art-Union 
should  receive  cards  for  their  “ private  view.” 
They  came  to  this  determination  ultimately, 
and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Art-Union  was 
actually  congratulated  by  three  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  at  different  times  on  the 
honour ! Strange  to  say,  however,  the  cards 
have  never  been  sent.  This,  we  need  not  say, 
is  a matter  rather  for  gossip  than  serious  com- 
plaint: the  Academy  have  a right  to  issue 
their  invitations  as  they  please  ; and  if  a num- 
ber of  gentlemen  do  give  up  their  time  freely 
and  continuously  (and  without  even  the 
shadow  of  a personal  motive)  to  serve,  as  they 
fancy,  the  arts  and  artists  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Academy  are  certainly  not  bound  to  afford  the 
slightest  evidence  of  their  recognition  of  these 
well-meant  endeavours.  Nevertheless  there  is 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Academy  who 
in  his. time  (to  take  no  higher  ground)  has  had 
reason  to  be  glad  that  a fund  was  thus  raised 
and  publicity  to  works  thus  given,  and  some 
of  their  less  fortunate  brethren  out  of  the  walls 
could  tell,  and  would  tell  if  they  were  asked,  of 
distress  and  misery  averted  by  the  operations 
of  the  Art-Union  of  London.  Luckily  the 
active  members  of  this  association  need  no 
extraneous  stimulus  to  go  forward  with  what 
they  know  to  be  a good  work. 

On  the  day  that  these  remarks  will  appear 
about  4,000/.  will  have  been  handed  to  the 
artists  of  the  metropolis  by  the  Association  for 
110  pictures  selected  by  prizeholders,  and 
nearly  5,000/.  for  illustrative  drawings,  engrav- 
ings, sculpture,  &c.  Of  the  110  pictures  28 
were  obtained  from  the  Royal  Academy  at  the 
cost  of  1,160/.;  36  from  Society  of  British 
Artists,  1,224/. ; 19  from  the  Portland  Gallery, 
660/.;  10  from  the  Water-Colour  Society, 
313/. ; 13  from  the  New  Water-Colour  Society, 
195/.;  and  4 from  the  British  Institution,  85/. 
The  exhibition  will  open  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  will  comprise  a certain  number  of 
the  works  purchased  in  former  years,  besides 
those  of  the  current  year. 


Competition. — Swansea  Union. — The 
guardians  of  this  union,  on  the  14th  instant, 
selected  the  plan  bearing  the  motto  “ Wales  ” 
for  the  intended  new  workhouse.  The  suc- 
cessful architects  are  Messrs.  Whichcord  and 
Ashpitel,  London. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Solemn  Opening  of  the  great  Art  Exhibition, 
Brussels. — In  assigning  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  fine  arts  in  Belgium  a triennial  period,  the 
committee  seems  to  have  been  well  inspired. 
Even  the  exhibitions  of  Paris  prove,  that  being 
too  frequent,  they  lose  their  prestige.  The 
favourable  circumstances  connected  with  this 
year’s  art-show,  have  rendered  it  especially 
rich  and  interesting ; and  Brussels  can,  at  this 
moment,  boast  of  being  the  centre,  not  only 
of  Belgian,  but  European  art  - attraction  1 
Although  the  edifice  built  for  the  exhibition 
has  been  completed  within  a few  weeks’  time, 
it  answers  every  purpose,  and  its  system  of 
lighting  is  such,  that  every  object  exhibited 
enjoys  the  same  advantages  of  a perfectly 
adequate  illumination,  which,  however,  in  a 
few  cases,  is  too  strong.  The  architect  is  M. 
Cluysenaer.  The  gallery,  nearest  to  the  front, 
and  parallel  to  the  place  of  the  Museum,  is  di- 
vided into  three  compartments.  The  centre 
is  occupied  by  a showy  and  vast  salle, 
in  which  rises  the  statue  of  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, which  has  not  been  disturbed  from  its 
original  position.  Doors  opening  on  both 
sides  of  this  locale,  give  access  to  the  rooms 
for  smaller  pictures,  and  where  the  light  falls 
from  a less  height  than  in  the  gallery  destined 
for  the  large  canvasses.  This  latter  extends 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  edifice. 

Sculpture  has  not  been  placed  separately  in 
the  new  edifice,  but  following  the  example  of 
the  last  Paris  exhibition,  groups  and  statues 
have  been  intermixed  with  the  paintings.  The 
drawings,  engravings,  and  lithographs  have 
been  placed  in  the  Rotunda,  which  precedes 
the  rooms  of  the  Academy,  and  even  in  those 
of  the  Museum  and  on  the  staircase.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  exhibition  of 
this  year  presents  some  remarkable  specimens. 
The  number  of  pictures,  sculptures,  drawings, 
aquarelles,  miniatures,  engravings,  &c.,  sent 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  amounts  to  1479, 
instead  of  the  11S7  exhibited  in  1848.  The 
jury  have  already  selected  some  pictures  for 
the  prizes  of  a lottery  organised  under  the 
superintendenceof  the  art-committee.  Amongst 
them  are  the  “Harvest,”  by  M.Tschaggeny;  “A 
Slavian  Family  emigrating  from  Hungary,”  by 
M.  Czermack,  of  Prague  ; “The  Return  from 
the  Hunt,”  by  Mosenhart,  of  Antwerp,  &c. — 
On  the  festival  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
(15 th  inst.)  M.  Brouckere,  President  of  the 
Administrative  Commission,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  King  Leopold,  in  which  he  compli- 
mented Belgium  on  having — like  in  olden  times 
of  the  Batavian  Republic,  become  the  centre 
of  European  art.  (?) 

Sicily. — In  the  digging  up  of  some  founda- 
tions at  Catania,  the  foot  of  a statue  has  been 
found  made  of  chalcedony . It  belongs  to  a 
female  represented  in  a sitting  position,  and 
is  covered  with  a sandal.  The  chalcedony  is 
a semi-precious  stone,  very  tough  and  hard  to 
work,  and  none  of  the  ancient  authors  state 
that  statuary  work  has  ever  been  made  of  it. 
Professor  Camellaro,  of  Catania,  is  compiling 
a paper  on  the  subject.  It  is  most  probable 
that,  as  in  the  times  of  art-decadency,  parts  of 
statues  were  made  of  different  and  more  costly 
stones,  the  artist  in  this  instance  has  chosen  to 
make  a foot  of  chalcedony. 

Extension  of  the  City  of  Vienna. — The  exte- 
rior ramparts  of  this  capital  date  from  the  year 
1740,  when  they  were  raised  hastily  to  defend 
it  against  the  great  Hungarian  leader  Ragocsy. 
It  has  been  since  often  in  contemplation  to 
extend  these  old  limitations,  and  thus  to  incor- 
porate several  adjacent  villages  with  the  town. 
Fiscal  and  political  reasons  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented it.  It  has  been,  however,  decided  now, 
that  whenever  the  line  of  the  Vienna-Trieste 
Railway  runs  parallel  with  that  rampart,  it  shall 
be  demolished,  and  the  line  considered  as  the 
limits  of  the  metropolitan  district,  which  will 
become  thus  increased  by  several  populous 
villages.  Unfortunately,  'however,  the  huge 
fortress  which  is  now  erecting  at  one  of  the 
barriers  of  Vienna,  will  be  also  drawn  within 
the  territory  of  that  important  and  handsome 
capital. 

Munich  Art-Union—  M.  Ludwig  Thiersch, 
son  of  the  archteologist,  has  sent  hither  from 


Rome  a picture  which  attracts  greatly  the 
attention  of  the  Bavarian  art-public.  It  re- 
presents a scene  out  of  Job,  the  oldest 
amongst  the  sacred  records,  where  he  is 
derided  by  his  wife,  and  consoled  by  his  three 
friends  in  his  dire  misfortunes.  (It.  5,  9,  13.) 
The  grouping  and  colour  are  said  to  be  excel- 
lent. 

Egypt. — M.  Lattin  de  Laval,  a French 
savant,  has  lately  visited  Egypt  and  the  Sinai 
peninsula  by  order  of  Government.  He  has 
made  and  collected  684  casts  of  basso-relievos 
and  inscriptions  for  the  Paris  galleries  of  art. 

Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  : a Diving -Vessel. 
M.  Cave,  has  presented  to  the  Academy  a 
memoir  on  a diving-vessel,  of  which  there  is 
now  a model  at  work  in  the  Seine,  opposite  the 
Institute.  On  the  deck  of  a dredging  steam 
vessel,  a large  chamber  has  been  fixed,  5 metres 
high  and  7 metres  broad.  In  the  midst  of  this 
space  is  acircular  opening, which  passesthrough 
the  vessel,  and  in  which  slides  a cylinder,  in 
the  way  of  the  joints  of  a telescope,  reaching 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  junction  with 
the  air-chamber  is  made  by  a slough  of  leather 
fixed  at  one  end  on  the  deck,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  extremity  of  the  cylinder,  which  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  water.  If  the  tube  is  thus  arranged,  it 
suffices  to  compress  the  air  in  the  chamber, 
the  water  rushes  off  at  the  under  sides,  a 
portion  of  the  bed  becomes  dry,  and  the  work- 
men can  move  about  with  ease.  A sort  of 
ante- chamber  with  two  doors,  and  performing 
the  function  of  a sluice,  allows  access  to  the 
main  chamber  without  interrupting  the  work. 
The  model  now  in  operation  on  the  Seine  is 
but  one  of  a reduced  scale,  compared  with  the 
two  made  by  M.  Cave  for  the  works  of  the 
barrage  of  the  Nile. 

The  Statue  of  Hanemann — has  been  inau- 
gurated at  Leipsig  with  great  festivity,  and  its 
huge  dimensions  tally  well  with  the  wide  spaces 
of  the  esplanade  which  surround  the  town. 
The  concourse  of  people,  some  from  distant 
parts  of  Germany,  has  been  very  great.  It 
has  been  especially  remarked  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  that  “ it  is  a curious  fact,  that 
the  statue  of  a man  should  be  thus  inaugurated 
in  a town,  from  whence  the  living  has  been  ex- 
pelled. If  history  is  called  an  avenger,  art 
offers  a more  sure  and  harmless  rehabilita- 
tion.” 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  IN  DERBY. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Archeological 
Association  has  been  very  successful.  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley,  the  president,  read  an  able 
address  on  the  first  day,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew  and  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris.  A 
delightful  excursion  was  made  on  Tuesday  to 
Chesterfield,  Bolsover-castle,  Hardwicke-hall, 
and  Winfield  Manor-house,  on  which  last  a 
paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Errington. 
We  shall  give  some  details  next  week. 


Exhibition  at  the  Antipodes.  — Ac- 
counts from  Sidney,  N.  S.  Wales,  state,  that 
some  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  that  distant 
land  make  preparations  for  establishing  an  ex- 
hibition like  that  of  the  great  metropolis — an 
undertaking  the  more  important,  as  Australia 
has  not  been  adequately  represented  in  the 
Glass  Palace.  Dr.  Lang  and  his  party  pro- 
pose that  the  exhibition  comprehend  natural  ob- 
jects, products  of  industry  and  art,  and  include 
all  the  five  confederated  provinces  of  Australia. 

New  Infirmary  at  Dundee. — Of  thirty 
designs  deposited  in  response  to  advertisement 
offering  premium  of  50/.  for  that  selected, 
several  were  submitted  to  Professors  Christison 
and  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  who  previously  fur- 
nished a block  plan  of  the  arrangements  re- 
quired, and  three  designs  were  marked  out  by 
them  as  best  embodying  their  ideas.  Time 
has  been  taken  to  consider  the  various  designs, 
and  the  whole  have  been  exhibited  in  the  hall 
of  the  seminaries.  The  Northern  Warder  says, 
that  in  glancing  over  them  he  was  “struck 
to  find  that  the  most  enlarged  charity  cannot 
embrace  above  six  designs  at  all  worthy  of 
criticism.  The  others  are  for  the  most  part 
evidently  the  offspring  of  aspiring  joiners,  on 
whom  the  advertised  premium  has  operated.” 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  CORNARI  PALACE. 


PALAZZO  DE’  CORNARI,  VENICE. 

This  is  one  of  the  palaces  at  Venice  built  i 
by  the  family  of  the  Lombardi,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century : it  is  situate  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  midway  between  the  Rialto 
and  the  Pisani  Palace.  It  much  resembles  in 
the  two  upper  stories  the  palace  of  the  Ven- 
dramin  Calergi  (also  by  the  Lombardi).  The 
whole  of  the  front  next  the  canal  is  of  Istrian 
stone,  the  lunettes  and  small  panels  being 
filled  with  verd  antique  and  other  precious 
marbles. 

The  detail  exhibits  the  centre  window  in 
the  middle  or  one-pair  story ; one  of  the 
small  windows  on  the  ground  story,  with  a 
cap,  &c.  to  same  at  large,  and  the  archivolt  and 
cornice  to  the  door.  This  is  one  of  five  palaces 
lately  bought  by  Madame  Taglioni,  and  now 
under  repair,  this  palace  being  that  intended 
for  her  own  residence.  The  palace  is  64  feet 
high  and  about  74  feet  long.  J.  T.  W. 


h 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  excursion  system,  as  we  lately  re- 
marked, is  by  no  means  absorbed  this  season, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  metropolitan 
excursions.  On  the  contrary,  the  provincial 
excursions  to  and  fro  are  swelling  extra- 
ordinarily, both  in  number  and  in  magnitude. 
Think  of  a single  train  with  3,000  excur- 
sionists ! Such  a train,  comprising  ninety- 
eight  carriages,  the  other  day  conveyed  the 
poor  hard-working,  dust-breathing,  close  con- 
fined, cotton  spinners  from  nine  or  ten  mills 
at  Preston  on  a life-giving  trip,  through  the 
fields  and  villages,  to  Liverpool,  by  Bamber- 
bridge,  and  Loslock.  The  driving  of  three 
thousand  nails  into  as  many  coffins,  was 
doubtless  thereby  postponed,  at  least  for  a few 
days  longer.  “ The  day  was  spent  joyfully :” 


who  can  doubt  it  ? and  what  life-giving  medi- 
cine can  compete  with  a light  heart  in  pure  air 
— could  it  only  be  taken  in  adequate  dozes 
regularly  once  or  twice  a day  with  a little 
nourishing  food  ? A contemporary  announces 
| it  as  rather  a strange  and  unlooked  for  fact 
! that  one  of  the  recent  “ monster  excursion 
I trains”  which  have  been  spinning  along  from 
1 cotton  mills  and  other  workshops,  and  scour- 
I ing  across  the  country  hither  and  thither,  con- 
! sisted  of  800  members  and  friends  of  a re- 
j spectable  corporation  at  Hastings,  called 
the  “Burial  Society,”  who  started  thence  in 
1 twenty-six  carriages,  drawn  by  two  engines, 
j for  a day’s  recreation,  “amid  the  cheers 
j of  a large  party  of  spectators.”  It  is  clear  that 
j the  Hastings  “ Burial  Society”  not  only  “have 
\ sufficient  life  and  spirit  for  such  an  under- 
taking,” but  that  they  are  long-headed  fellows, 
who  know  how  to  reduce  the  expenses,  and 
thereby  increase  the  funds  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  their  provident  corporation. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  appropriate  than 
the  sagacious  patronage  of  the  excursion 

system  by  burial  societies.- -In  confirma-  : 

tion  of  the  truth  of  our  former  remarks  on  the 
general  sustainment  and  extension  of  the  ex- 
cursion system,  even  during  the  present  excep- 
tional season,  we  have  the  Times,  in  a leader, 
testifying  thus  to  the  fact: — “This  morning 
the  railways  of  the  kingdom  will  disgorge,  as 
usual,  their  countless  swarms  of  excursionists 
at  every  terminus  where  novelty  or  amuse- 
ment is  to  be  found.  The  power  of  attraction 
is  not  confined  to  the  Great  Exhibition  alone. 
Just  now  all  England  is  on  the  move.  We 
verily  believe  that  a levy  en  masse  could  not 
* mobilize  ’ a larger  portion  of  our  island  popu- 
lation than  is  to  be  found  at  this  time  on  the 
various  lines  of  communication  and  traffic. 
The  Crystal  Palace  secures  a share,  tut  only 
a share,  of  these  extraordinary  migrations. 


Windsor,  Cheltenham,  Southampton,  Dover, 
the  ports,  the  dockyards,  the  watering-places, 
the  universities,  cathedral  cities,  manufacturing 
towns,  every  spot,  in  short,  containing  or  pro<- 
mising  an  object  of  interest,  is  opened  to 
visitors  at  a few  shillings  a head.  Englishmen 
are  beginning  to  live  on  railways  like  Chinese 
on  rivers,  or  Dutchmen  on  canals.  The  rail 
has  an  architecture,  a cuisine,  and  a literature 
of  its  own.  At  a railway  station  a traveller 
may  now  deposit  his  property,  change  his 
apparel,  take  his  refreshment,  and  purchase- 
his  library.  Nor  does  our  locomotion  any 
longer  restrict  itself  to  trips  of  a few  hours. 
The  system  of  return  tickets  has  been  so 
rapidly  developed  that  a man  can  frank  him- 
self for  weeks  together.  Seven  days  is 
the  period  now  commonly  allowed  for  Lon- 
don. The  South-Eastern  and  South-Western 
lines  offer  a month  or  more  for  Paris. 
The  lakes  of  Killarney  are  set  at  a fortnight, 
and  the  Scottish  highlands  at  half  as  much. 
Even  the  secluded  regions  of  Scandinavia  are 
now  brought  within  the  sphere  of  commercial 
speculation,  and  the  Eastern  Counties  offers 
attractive  excursions  to  Denmark, via  Lowestoft 
and  Hjerting.  All  this  too,  be  it  remembered, 
is  over  and  above  the  usual  amount  of  voyag- 
ing among  the  wealthier  classes  of  our  country- 
men. The  squares  and  terraces  of  the  west 
end,  the  inns  of  court,  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  dismiss  their  annual  rovers  as  be- 
fore; but  the  fancy,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of 
travel,  has  now  struck  wider  root,  and  half  lb.e 
nation  is  on  the  rail.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  these  opportunities  of  the  poorer  classes 
are  mainly  due  to  that  wise  liberality  of  direct- 
ors which  suggested  so  large  a reduction  of 
the  original  fares ; nor  can  we  deny  that  up  to 
this  moment  the  prodigious  traffic  of  the  sea- 
son has  been  conducted  without  serious  acci- 
dent.” The  writer,  however,  most  properly 
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and  timeously  warns  the  railway  authorities 
that  they  are  risking  both  the  public  safety  and 
their  own  interest  by  not  taking  more  effectual 
means  of  securing  order  and  regularity  in 
transit,  by  increasing  their  staff  to  the  requi- 
site extent,  and  by  the  adoption  of  other  precau- 
tions. To  a train  of  two  or  three  thousand 
passengers  a single  serious  accident,  such  as 
has  but  too  often  happened  to  trains  with  only 
a few,  might  not  only  put  an  end  to  the 
excursion  system,  but  involve  the  lives  of 

hundreds  at  a blow. It  appears  that 

the  workmen  on  the  West  Cornwall  Railway 
have  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  having  their 
wages  paid  only  once  a month,  obliging  them 
to  have  recource  to  a shop  termed  by  them  the 
“Tommy  Shop,”  where  they  consider  they  are 
overcharged  for  their  victuals ; and  the  object 
of  the  strike  is  to  get  their  wages  once  a fort- 
night. The  outbreak  commenced  at  Cam- 
borne, and  put  a stop  to  all  work,  but  the 


contractor  remained  firm,  promising  to  pay 
them  off  the  following  day.  Many  com- 
menced work  again,  and  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  most  of  them  resume  their  work  on 

the  previous  terms. The  cast-iron  arch 

bridge  which  spans  the  railway  at  Lough 
Athalia,  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
at  his  foundry,  Galway.  This  Irish  bridge  is 

40  feet  10  inches  span,  and  98  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  went  to  Copenhagen 
lately  with  his  own  steamer,  freighted  with 
apparatus  for  laying  down  the  proposed  rail- 
way in  Denmark.  Several  engineers  accom- 
panied him.  Mr.  Borthwick,  the  engineer 
sent  out  by  him  to  arrange  with  the  Viceroy 
some  preliminary  matters  regarding  the  railway 
between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  has  settled  all 
things,  it  is  said,  to  his  satisfaction,  and  even 
received  the  first  instalment  of  the  sum  to  be 

paid  to  Mr.  Stephenson. Mr.  Peto  has  gone 

over  to  Norawy  to  construct  the  first  line  of 


railway  in  that  country.  It  will  connect 
Christiania  with  Copenhagen,  and  bring  St. 
Petersburgh  three  days’  journey  nearer  Lon- 
don than  it  is  at  present. Unusual  activity 

appears  to  prevail  in  railway  matters  across 
the  Atlantic,  with  the  view  of  uniting  all  the 
British  provinces  by  railway.  At  a meeting 
held  at  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  resolutions 
have  been  passed  respectfully  remonstrating 
against  the  delay  that  has  taken  place  in 
giving  the  royal  assent  to  the  Facility  Bill  for 
this  line,  and  the  governor  has  been  requested 
to  forward  them  to  the  Home-office.  Meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and  resolutions  carried  in  favour  of  the  Halifax 
and  Quebec  Railway.  A meeting,  held  in 
Manchester,  Mr.  H.  Ilouldsworth  in  the  chair, 
to  meet  a deputation  appointed  by  the  directors 
in  Canada,  have  passed  resolutions  in  support 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada,  as 
an  undertaking  of  national  importance. 
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A NEW  VENTILATING  STOVE. 

To  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
subject  of  ventilation  and  heating,  it  must  ap- 
pear remarkable,  that  in  a country  like  Eng- 
land, in  which  the  sciences  have  reached  an 
: extraordinary  degree  of  developement,  and  in 
1 which  individual  comfort  is  so  much  consi- 
i dered  and  ministered  to,  there  should  gene- 
i rally  be  but  little  care  displayed  in  respect  to 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  disordered 
public  health,  viz.  the  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
: sphere  of  dwellings.  Independently  of  the 
health  question,  it  is  equally  strange  that  a 
people,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  clean- 
liness of  their  habits,  should  be  so  indifferent 
to  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  being 
; surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  par- 
; tides  of  soot.  We  must  remember  that  this 
i impurity  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  only  a source 
i of  inconvenience  (it  begrimes  the  person,  the 
• dothes,  public  buildings,  and  monuments,  and 
(indeed  everything  exposed  to  its  influence), 
ibut  it  is  also  destructive  to  delicate  furniture, 

I gildings,  decorations,  and  pictures,  and  like- 
wise to  merchandise  in  the  shops. 

The  noxious  influences  arising  from  imper- 
fect ventilation  are  not  confined  to  London, 
Ithey  are  experienced  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
(year  in  all  the  large  towns  of  England  to  a 
igreater  or  less  extent:  how  does  it  happen 
3that  the  cause  has  remained  unremedied  ? 

Amongst  the  most  recent  attempts  to  heat 
(and  ventilate  a room  by  the  united  effects  of 
aradiation  from  the  fire  and  the  rarefaction  of 
tfhe  air,  is  that  of  Mr.  Noirsain,  of  whose  stove 
»ve  give  some  illustrations.  This  is  the  inven- 
tor’s own  description  of  it : — 

When  the  calorific  rays  are  concentrated 
in  an  iron  chamber,  F,  open  at  G for  the 
emission  of  heat,  and  at  H.  for  the  escape 
f)f  the  smoke;  when  the  opening  of  the 
otove  G.  is  subordinate  to  the  propor- 
oions  of  the  passage  I of  the  chimney;  when 
nhe  iron  chamber  F is  furnished  with  refract- 
ing bricks  L,  and  where  the  opening  G is  pro- 
vided with  a draught  plate  R,  by  means  of 
Ivhich  the  intensity  of  the  fire  can  be  increased, 
ithe  flue  I acquires  such  a temperature  that  the 
xondensation  of  the  smoke  is  quite  impossible, 
Ivhile  the  fire  becomes  so  intense  that  the 
rereatest  part  of  the  smoke  is  burned. 

- A receptacle,  A,  is  obtained  by  fixing  the  iron 
ibamber  F in  a second  iron  chamber,  when  a 
ihbe,  B,  is  adapted  to  the  left  of  the  last  cham- 
ber, the  orifice  of  which,  B1,  opens  into  the 


receptacle  A,  and  the  orifice  B into  the  room 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  flue  I,  and  when 
afterwards  a second  tube,  C,  is  adapted  to  its 
right  side,  the  tube  having  three  orifices,  the 
first  of  which,  C1,  also  opens  into  the  recep- 
tacle A,  the  second,  E,  communicates  with  the 
chimney  I,  and  the  third,  D,  opens  on  the  iron 
plate  V into  the  apartment : finally,  when  the 
orifices  D and  E are  furnished  with  valves,  so 
constructed  that  one  of  them  closes  when  the 
other  is  opened,  an  apartment  can  be  warmed 
and  ventilated  in  a perfect  manner. 

In  fact,  if  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  a fire 
in  the  chamber  F,  and  that  the  air  is  rarefied  in 
the  receptacle  A,  and  that  the  valve  E is  open, 
and  D shut,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  be 
exerted  in  the  rarefied  receptacle  through  the 
orifice  B,  and  the  hot  air  will  pass  away  up  the 
flue  of  the  chimney  : if,  however,  the  valve  D 
be  open,  and  E shut,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
will  then  be  exerted  through  the  orifice  D,  and 
the  hot  air  will  pass  into  the  apartment  through 
the  orifice  B. 

By  the  first  method  the  apartment  is  warmed 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  and  ven- 
tilated from  above  and  below ; and  by  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  the  apartment  is 
warmed  from  both  above  and  below,  and  ven- 
tilated from  the  lower  part. 

Thus,  by  means  of  two  valves,  D and  E,  an 
ascending  current  of  hot  air,  or  a descending 
current  of  cold  air  may  be  obtained  at  plea- 
sure in  the  same  tube  or  canal  B. 

M — shows  the  grating. 

N — fender. 

O — the  ash-pan. 

P — register  to  regulate  the  disengagement 
of  heat  from  the  chimney. 

U — A panel  ornamenting  the  chimney 
opening,  like  a door. 

V — an  iron  plate  used  to  close  completely 
the  opening  of  the  chimney. 

W — Door  for  sweeping  the  chimney. 

X — Door  for  removing  the  soot. 


Leicester. — The  new  market-house,  Lei- 
cester, was  about  to  be  lighted  with  gas  : the 
fittings  were  got  ready  : all  other  arrangements 
were  made ; when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
“ mains  ” had  been  forgotten  ! [Our  “ P.  D.” 
inquires  if  we  have  not  written  “ Leicester” 
for  “ Leinster.”]  — Gateshead  Observer. — 
Rather  a blundering  mode  of  procedure  cer- 
tainly. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Cumbrae. — A new  college  and  church  have 
been  recently  erected  by  the  Hon.  G.  F.  Boyle, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  on  the  island 
of  Cumbrae,  in  the  episcopal  diocese  of  Argyll 
and  the  Isles.  The  college  buildings  are 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
on  an  eminence  rising  about  200  feet  above 
Millport  Bay;  and  as  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand  is  a 6teep  declivity,  it  is  terraced, 
broad  flights  of  steps  giving  access  from  one 
terrace  to  another.  At  the  foot  of  the  terraces 
a drive  leads  through  the  college  grounds, 
which  cover  about  20  acres,  to  a suitable  en- 
trance gate,  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  in- 
stitution is  divided  into  senior  and  choristers’ 
departments,  the  former  being  occupied  by  the 
provost,  three  clergymen,  and  three  elder  and 
six  younger  students,  and  the  latter  is  intended 
as  a residence  for  the  sub-chanter  and  twelve 
choristers,  who  are  to  live  under  his  superin- 
tendence. The  public  rooms  are  a library, 
school,  hall,  and  oratory,  the  last  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  house  apartments 
and  the  chapel.  We  learn  from  a local 
paper,  that  che  chapel  is  of  the  second- 
pointed  style, and  consists  of  a nave45  feet  long, 
and  a chancel  32  feet  deep.  An  arch  at  the 
west  end  of  the  chancel,  or  choir,  contains  the 
organ,  which  is  separated  by  an  ornamental 
parclose  of  iron-work  from  the  singers.  The 
pipes  of  the  organ,  and  the  roof  of  the  chancel 
are  also  richly  ornamented.  The  altar-window 
is  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  and  comprises  medal- 
lion half-lengths  of  the  four  Evangelists,  St. 
Augustine,  as  the  patron  of  learning,  and  St. 
Coluinba,  as  indicating  the  missionary  charac- 
ter of  the  college.  In  the  tracery  is  represented 
our  Lord  in  glory,  supported  by  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul;  and  in  the  head  of  the  centre  light 
is  the  dove,  as  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  whom  the  chapel  is  dedicated.  Another 
stained  window,  by  Wailes,  is  inserted  in  the 
oratory.  On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  the 
chapel  is  furnished  with  sedilia,  a piscina,  and 
a prothesis.  The  sacrarium  is  in  two  stages, 
one  or  two  steps  above  the  choir,  which  itself 
is  three  steps  above  the  nave,  and  is  entered 
through  a stone  screen,  surmounted  by  a 
carved  stone  cross,  and  closed  by  a pair  of 
brazen  gates.  The  tower  is  furnished  with  a 
peal  of  bells.  The  chapel,  though  not  yet  con- 
secrated, was  opened  on-  Whitsunday  for 
Divine  Service,  under  license  from  the  Bishop 
in  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 
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Brecon. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Michael  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  edifice  is  a plain  structure  in  the 
Early  English  style,  erected  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  of  Clifton,  architect. 
It  is  80  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  about  300  people. 
The  plan  consists  simply  of  a nave  and  chancel 
with  double  belfry  at  west  end,  and  under 
which  is  a niche  for  a statue  of  the  patron 
saint.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  nave  by 
the  usual  chancel  arch,  and  is  lighted  by  a 
three-light  window  of  a simple  early  tracery  at 
the  east  end,  and  by  a triplet  of  lancets  at  the 
north  side,  opposite  to  which  is  a sedile,  re- 
cessed in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which 
throughout  is  of  a massive  character.  Under 
the  east  window  is  the  altar,  upon  which,  and 
the  tabernacle,  all  the  ornament  appears  to  be 
concentrated.  In  the  centre  panel  is  a figure 
of  our  Lord,  situated  on  a rich  throne  and 
surrounded  by  angels,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
orb,  and  giving  his  benediction  with  the  other. 
On  the  right  is  a similar  panel  with  St.  Mi- 
chael (the  patron)  in  conflict  with  the  Devil, 
and  on  the  left  is  St.  David  (the  patron  of 
Wales)  in  the  act  of  baptizing  the  ancient 
Britons.  The  three  panels  are  sculptured. 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons,  of  Clifton,  executed 
them  under  the  architect’s  direction.  The 
lateral  windows  of  the  nave  are  single  lancets, 
and  at  the  west  end  is  a two-light  window  with 
a quatrefoil.  The  roofs  are  open,  rafter 
beams,  &c.  stained  and  varnished.  The  walls 
are  built  of  local  stone  of  a green  lint,  the 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  western  belfry 
rises  to  the  height  of  50  feet,  and,  like  the 
gallery,  is  surmounted  by  a floriated  cross. 
The  entire  cost  of  church  and  priest’s  house 
is  1,600/.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Strawbridge, 
jun.  of  Bristol.  The  brass  work  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Evans,  Thomason,  and  Brown,  of 
Birmingham. 

Liverpool. — A proposal  to  extend  the  bath 
accommodation  in  Cornwallis-street  has  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  A 
report  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Newlands,  as  to 
the  cost  which  would  be  incurred  in  removing 
the  washhouse  fittings  from  Cornwallis-street 
to  Frederick-street,  and  fitting  up  the  latter 
establishment  as  a washhouse  only.  Four 
estimates  and  plans  were  embraced  in  the  re- 
port; and  the  fourth,  though  more  expensive 
than  the  others,  the  engineer  recommended  as 
most  complete  and  advantageous.  It  would 
involve  an  expense  of  4,350/.  The  new 
arrangements,  if  adopted,  will  afford  a largely- 
increased  number  of  baths  of  the  lowest  class, 
including  a spacious  plunge-bath. 

Doncaster. — A design  fora  memorial  window 
adapted  to  the  three  large  windows  in  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wailes,  and  it  is  in- 
tended that  future  memorial  windows  in  this 
part  of  the  church  shall  be  required  to  adhere 
to  the  general  design  thus  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  architectural  character  of  the 
chancel.  The  first  of  the  series,  according  to 
the  local  Gazette,  has  been  subscribed  for. 

Worcester. — The  contracts  for  the  new 
market-house,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
architect,  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Walbur- 
ton,  of  London,  for  the  general  work,  at  1,150/. 
and  Mr.  John  Walker,  also  of  London,  for  the 
iron  and  smith’s  work,  at  870/.  The  present 
building  is  to  be  given  up  to  the  contractors 
on  13th  October,  and  they  have  undertaken 
to  complete  the  new  market  on  28th  Novem- 
ber. 

Cardiff  and  Dowlais. — It  is  computed,  says 
the  Cardiff  Guardian,  that  about  300  houses 
are  now  vacant  in  Merthyr  and  Dowlais.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  unoccupied 
dwellings  are  situated  in  the  main  streets, 
while  many  more  are  cottages  and  cellars  in 
the  back  streets.  The  slackness  of  trade  is, 
doubtless,  the  cause  of  so  many  shops  and 
other  houses  of  business  being  untenanted  ; 
while  the  erection  of  a superior  class  of  cot- 
tages, in  healthy  situations,  is  rapidly  throw- 
ing the  “ human  pigsties,”  which  have  too 
long  disgraced  the  town,  into  becoming  deso- 
lation. 

Manchester. — The  presentation  of  a plan- 
map  of  the  township  of  Manchester,  on  the 


unprecedented  scale  of  eighty  inches  to  the 
mile,  it  is  said,  has  just  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Adshead,  in  a series  of  twenty-four  maps, 
including  an  index  map,  filled  with  reference 

tables  to  the  streets  and  public  buildings. 

At  Owen’s  College,  a chemical  lecture-room 
and  laboratory  have  been  completed  from 
designs  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Travis  and  Mangnall,  architects.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building,  which  is  apparently 
of  two  stories,  are  81  feet  in  length  by 
36  feet  10  inches  in  width.  Its  two 
principal  rooms  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
two  stories  in  height,  consisting  oi  lecture- 
room  and  laboratory.  The  lecture-room  for 
the  chemical  classes  is  34  feet  6 inches  by  26 
feet  4 inches,  with  seats  arranged  octagonally 
so  as  to  enable  all  the  students  to  face  the 
lecturer,  and  having  accommodation  for  about 
150  students.  The  adjoining  laboratory  is  51 
feet  in  length  by  21  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  in 
height.  It  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  separate 
tables,  &c.  for  42  students.  Both  rooms  are 
lighted  by  windows  in  the  second  story,  and 
by  skylights.  Both  are  to  be  warmed  and 

ventilated. The  ceiling  of  the  old  Hall  of 

Science,  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  free 
library,  having  given  way  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  museum  overhead,  the  architect, 
Mr.  Pickard,  has  prepared  plans  for  a new 
one,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  at  a reduced 
expense  of  180/. 

Bradford. — The  Bradford  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany have  resolved  to  reduce  the  price  of  their 
gas  from  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  thousand,  the  same 
discounts  to  be  allowed  as  previously.  “ There 
is  one  point,  however,”  says  the  Bradford 
Observer,  “ the  justice  of  which  is  question- 
able, even  if  its  policy  be  not  equally  doubtful : 
we  refer  to  the  new  rule  for  charging  4s.  to  all 
small  consumers  whose  half  year’s  consump- 
tion does  not  amount  to  1,000  feet.  Why 
should  they  be  compelled  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  not  used?  Why  should  the  poor  con- 
sumer have  the  rate  of  his  gas  increased,  just 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  price  is  being 
lowered  to  his  wealthier  neighbours  ?” 

Montrose. — The  Peel  statue  committee  here 
have  arranged  to  take  in  proposals  from  artists 
for  a statue  of  the  late  baronet,  and  to  apply 
to  the  Town  Council  for  a suitable  site. 

Armagh. — During  a recent  flood  in  this  dis- 
trict eight  bridges  were  swept  away,  mainly  by 
the  force  of  turf  stacks  washed  against  them. 


CHURCH  NEWS. 

Ely. — A new  church  for  a section  of  the  parish 
of  Dodington  was  consecrated  on  the  14th  inst. 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  This  church  has  been 
erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  Sir  Henry 
Peyton,  Bart.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Peyton,  the 
rector  of  Dodington,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Teulon,  architect.  It  is  a Decorated 
or  Middle  Pointed  building,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  north  aisle,  with  a tower  and  spire  at 
the  west  end  of  the  aisle  : it  has  also  a chancel. 
It  is  built  of  Caen  stone  from  Downham,  in 
Norfolk,  with  Caen  stone  dressings.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  It 
is  calculated  to  accommodate  350  persons.  The 
cost  of  erection  was  about  1,400/.,  exclusive  of 
the  concreting  of  foundations.  Mr.  Cushing, 
of  Elmham,  Norfolk,  was  the  contractor. 

Riseholme. — On  Thursday  week  the  new 
church  at  Riseholme  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  has  been  at  the  sole 
expense  of  its  erection, — 1,306/.  Mr.  Roebuck, 
of  Lowth,  was  the  builder;  and  Mr.  Teulon 
the  architect.  The  building  consists  of 
a nave,  chancel,  and  transeptal  chapel.  The 
style  is  Decorated,  and  it  is  built  of  local 
stone,  with  dressings  of  Caen  stone.  The 
roofs  are  of  open-framed  English  oak  of  the 
period,  and  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles 
alternated.  The  fittings  are  also  of  English 
oak,  the  reading-desk  presenting  some  speci- 
mens of  carving  by  Mr.  Morland,  of  Lincoln. 
The  nave  is  paved  with  Brosely  tiles,  red  and 
black,  placed  triangularly,  and  the  chancel  is 
paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  east 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  decorated  in  polychrome, 
comprising  the  decalogue,  &c.  There  are  no 
pews,  but  the  nave  contains  two  rows  of  open 
seats,  capable  of  holding  about  130  persons. 


The  eastern  window  was  painted  by  Gibbs,  of 
London,  and  was  presented  by  the  archdeacon 
and  clergy  of  the  county  of  Lincoln : it  is  a 
five-light  window,  the  centre  compartment 
representing  the  “ Crucifixion.”  The  two 
south  windows  of  the  chancel  are  also 
painted  by  Gibbs,  one  presented  by  the  arch- 
deacon and  clergy,  and  the  other  by  the  Rev. 

W.  F.  J.  Kaye,  and  other  members  of  the 
bishop’s  family, — the  easternmost  one,  a two- 
light  window,  representing  the  Ascension  and 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Apostles. 

The  westernmost  one  is  a three-light  traceried 
window,  the  centre  representing  Christ  insti- 
tuting the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  remaining 
windows  are  quarry-lights  of  pale-green,  with 
white  marginal  glazing.  The  font  is  of  Caen 
stone,  carved.  The  church  stands  on  an 
elevated  platform. 

Cambridge. — An  ornamental  Gothic  font  has 
lately  been  placed  in  Eton  College  Chapel,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  ante-chapel,  as  a memorial 
of  a late  resident  master  in  Eton  College. 
There  is  a suitable  inscription  on  it. 

Sherborne. — The  nave  of  St.  Mary’s  Cathe- 
dral Church  having  now  been  restored,  the 
edifice  was  reopened  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
great  west  window  has  been  glazed  with  orna- 
mented glass,  in  imitation  of  the  stained  glass 
in  use  when  the  church  was  mainly  erected. 
The  principal  figures  are  those  of  Jewish  kings 
and  prophets.  The  four  middle-pointed  win- 
dows of  the  north  aisle  are  also  restored  in 
stained  glass,  with  figures  chiefly  apostolical. 
The  glasswork  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Hard- 
man and  Co.,  of  Birmingham.  The  roof  is 
groined  and  highly  decorated,  with  bosses  and 
shields  emblazoned.  “ The  embellishments  of 
the  bosses  and  shields,”  says  the  Sherborne 
Journal,  “ cost,  we  believe,  about  120/. : nearly 
all  of  them  are  said  to  be  heraldic : even  the 
basket-work,  which  occurs  several  times,  is 
said  to  be  a grotesque  device  of  one  Mr. 
Baskerville,  who  was  a contributor  to  the- 
building.  At  the  spring  of  the  arches  of  the 
north  and  south  rows  of  windows,  and  at  the 
crown  of  the  arches  of  the  aisle,  are  several 
larger  shields.  That  with  a ram  and  scroll  is 
the  device  of  Peter  Ramsain,  the  abbot,  to 
whom  the  principal  part  of  the  restoration  of 
the  western  part  of  the  church  is  ascribed.  His 
device  is  repeated  in  other  shields  with  a quaint 
conceit  of  the  time — a ram  with  the  word 
‘ Sam,’  intended  to  form  his  complete  rebus. 
Over  the  first  and  third  arches  are  seen  the 
arms  of  Sherborne  Abbey — a cross  and  erozier. 
The  other  shields  bear  the  arms  of  Abbotsbury 
Abbey,  of  Cerne  Abbey,  of  Milton  Abbey,  of 
Canterbury,  of  St.  David’s,  and  the  device  of 
a dragon  in  a tun,  with  the  letters  T.  L.,  is  a 
another  ingenious  attempt  to  make  a name  ap- 
parent,and  is  intended  to  commemorateThomas 
Lang/ora,  who  was  bishop  of  Sarum  in  1484.”" 
The  flooring  of  the  nave  is  of  patent  tiles  of  a 
warm  colour.  The  porch,  which  has  also  been  i 
restored,  has  been  freed  from  the  iron  gates 
which  formerly  stood  below  it.  Most  of  the  i 
zig-zag  work  consists  of  the  original  stones.  ; 
The  doors  are  of  oak,  studded  with  iron  bolts,  , 
and  quite  plain.  The  Horsey  monument,  , 
which  formerly  rested  in  the  north  transept,  , 
has  been  removed  to  the  chapel  on  the  north  : 
side  of  the  chancel.  The  mutilated  figures  i 
have  been  restored.  The  sum  spent  on  the 
nave,  according  to  our  authority,  is  7,000/.  i 
and  5,000/.  more  have  been  expended  upon  I 
the  central  part  of  the  church,  and  the  north 
and  south  transepts.  To  this  total  amount  1 
of  12,000/.  already  expended,  Earl  Digby  has 
contributed — towards  the  nave  2,500/.,  in  the 
restoration  of  the  south  transept  (effected  en- 
tirely at  his  Lordship’s  expense),  2,500/., 
towards  the  tower,  1,500/.,  total  6,500/.  The 
parish  by  rate  have  given  2,000/.,  and  upwards 
of  4,000/.  have  been  subscribed  by  the  public. 
These  amounts,  added  to  Mrs.  Toogood’s 
legacy  of  500/.,  with  interest,  leave  a balance 
of  about  1,000/.  to  the  credit  of  the  works.  ,j 
The  total  additional  expense  to  be  incurred  in  . 
the  completion  of  the  edifice  is  8,000/.  leaving"  [ 
about  7,000/.  more  to  be  raised. 

Leighton. — At  Leighton,  near  Welshpool,  , 
Montgomeryshire,  the  foundation-stone  of  a i 
new  church,  to  be  called  the  Church  of  the  3 
Holy  Trinity,  was  laid  on  the  7th  inst.  by  the  3 
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Rev.  C.  Awdrey.  After  the  ceremony,  Mr.  J. 
Naylor,  of  Leighton  Hall,  at  whose  expense 
the  church  is  to  be  erected  and  endowed,  en- 
tertained the  Earl  of  Powis  and  a number  of 
the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
together  with  his  tenantry,  and  about  500  of 
his  workmen.  The  church,  erecting  after 
designs  by  Mr.  Gee,  architect,  is  to  be  in  the 
Decorated  English  style;  with  broach  tower 
and  spire,  and  small  octagonal  chantry  at- 
tached. All  the  dressings,  groins,  &c.,  are  to 
be  of  white  stone  from  the  Minera  Quarries, 
worked  in  with  native  blue  flint  (the  latter  in 
3 to  6-inch  courses).  The  main  roof  will  be 
of  English  oak,  and  open;  that  of  the  chancel 
will  form  a pointed  vault,  broken  into  panels 
by  arched  and  horizontal  ribs,  moulded.  The 
following  are  the  principal  internal  dimensions 
of  the  church  Nave,  59  feet  10  inches  by  21 
feet;  aisles,  52  feet  6 inches  by  10  feet  6 
inches;  chancel,  20  feet  by  15  feet;  tower,' 
13  feet  6 inches  square;  chantry,  12  feet  in 
diameter.  Height  of  nave  from  floor  to  wall- 
plate,  27  feet;  ditto  of  roof,  from  wall-plate  to 
ridge-piece,  20  feet ; total  height  of  nave,  47 
feet.  Height  of  tower  and  spire,  130 
feet.  The  church  will  be  pewed  to  seat 
about  250  persons,  as  the  congregation 
will  consist,  almost  wholly,  of  the  tenantry 
on  the  Leighton  estate.  The  aisles  will 
he  left  open.  A peal  of  six  bells  will  be 
set  up  in  the  tower.  A parsonage-house,  in 
connection  with  the  church,  is  also  in  course 
of  erection.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  J.  and 
W.  Walker,  of  Birkenhead. 

JLoutli.  Sutton  St.  Mary’s  is  to  be  restored. 
The  bricked-up  windows  and  patches  of  brick, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  well  as  the  present  make- 
shift for  a chancel  window,  will  be  replaced  bv 
suitable  restorations. 

Leeds. — St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Little  Lon- 
don, was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  in  last 
week.  It  consists  of  a nave,  aisles,  chancel, 
organ  chapel  at  end  of  south  aisle,  vestry,  and 
north-west  tower.  The  latter,  however,  is  only 
carried  at  present  to  the  height  of  the  ringing- 
loft,  and  a sum  of  about  400/.  will  be  required 
to  complete  it.  The  style  is  Middle-pointed, 
or  Decorated.  The  east  window  is  of  live,  the 
west  window  of  four  lights  ; the  side  windows 
i of  two  lights.  The  windows  of  the  cleres- 
i tory  are  spherically  triangular,  double  foli- 
• ated,  with  two  orders  of  mouldings.  The 
] pulpit  is  of  stone.  The  church  is  calculated 
i to  seat  700  persons.  The  cost  of  the  building 
i is  estimated  to  have  been  about  2,400/.  The 
: architect  was  Mr.  W.  C.  Burleigh. 

Kegivorth. — The  old  churchyard  has  been 
I lowered  below  the  level  of  the  church  floor, 
f whereby  the  latter  has  been  made  drier  and 
: more  comfortable  than  it  has  been  for  many 
f years.  The  churchyard  has  also  been  extended 
: by  the  removal  of  the  old  Free-school,  and  by 
the  addition  of  a portion  of  a garden. 
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Christ  Church,  Kensington. — I have  just 
i'Seen  your  notice  of  our  new  church  (Christ 
-Church),  and  as  one  of  its  clergy  beg  to  send 
’you  some  more  detailed  information  concern- 
ring it.  The  style  is  that  of  the  Transitional 
’Period,  from  Geometrical  to  Flowing.  Mr. 
’Ferrey  is  the  architect,  Meyers  the  builder. 
'The  ground  plan  consists  of  a chancel  30  feet 
Jong,  nave,  60  feet,  with  aisles  of  equal 
dength  under  separate  gables.  A tower  and 
ibroach  spire  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
fof  a total  height  of  120  feet,  opens  by  an 
rarch  into  the  chancel  and  a north  porch.  The 
ipillars  are  octagonal,  with  drop  arches.  The 
rarcade  is  of  five  bays;  the  east  window,  of  five 
Rights,  with  a circle,  containing  six  trefoiled 
triangles,  is  all  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Powell ; all  the  other  windows  in  the 
church  are  filled  with  three-flowered  quarries; 
idle  wood  work  is  of  the  same  style  as  the  rest 
:>f  the  church ; the  chancel  is  filled  with  longi- 
tudinal stall-like  benches  for  the  choir,  the 
jirgan  being  on  the  north  side  under  the  tower 
arch,  and  behind  an  oak  parclose,  as  at  St. 
Stephen’s,  Westminster.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone; 
(he  altar-cloth  was  furnished  by  Mr.  French, 

'f  Bolton.  The  organ  is  by  Holdich,  and  is 
o have  its  front  pipes  diapered.  The  church 
(S  paved  throughout  with  tiles. 

John  H.  Sperling,  M.A. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 
Although  I hold  the  system  of  competi- 
tion to  be  laudable  in  principle  and  excellent 
in  theory,  I freely  admit  that  it  has  of  late 
years  become  exceedingly  vicious  in  practice, 
and  fraught  with  glaring  absurdities,  as  well 
as  with  grievous  abuses.  There  are  two  points 
of  view  in  which  it  has  to  be  considered,— first, 
whether  it  be,  when  properly  conducted,  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  architecture  itself; 
and,  secondly,  how  it  affects  the  profession! 
Now,  it  would  stand  to  reason,  that  where 
there  is  a sincere  desire  to  secure  talent,  and 
obtain  the  best  design  for  an  important  build- 
ing, such  object  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
effected  by  eliciting  the  ideas  of  various  archi- 
tects than  by  confiding  the  work  to  any  single 
one,  be  his  general  ability  what  it  may.  It  is 
true,  after  all,  the  design  chosen  may  be,  if  not 
actually  the  very  worst,  very  far  from  being 
the  best  among  those  sent  in.  What  then  ? 
Instead  of  proving  the  system  itself  to  be  erro- 
neous, that  only  convicts  the  actual  judges  or 
choosers  of  incompetency  for  their  office  ; and 
truly  grievous  as  such  mistakes  are,  it  matters 
not  a straw  either  to  art  or  to  the  public, 
whether  a wretched  design  has  been  selected 
from  among  those  sent  in  to  a competition,  or 
was  the  production  of  some  especially  com- 
missioned individual. 

For  condemning  the  system  of  competition 
in  toto,  there  would  be  ample  reason,  could  it 
be  shown  that  its  results  have  invariably 
turned  out  unsatisfactory ; and  vice  versa,  that 
where  it  has  not  been  resorted  to,  but  the  work 
put  at  once  into  the  hands  of  some  individual, 
to  do  the  best  he  can  with  it,  security  has 
stimulated  him  more  than  emulation  would 
have  done,  and  urged  him  on  to  his  utmost 
exertions,  and  these  most  successful  ones. 

That  competition  sometimes  answers  its 
professed  end  must,  I think,  be  admitted.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  and  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, may  be  adduced  as  instances  which  go 
far  towards  showing  the  advantages  of  the 
system.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  they  are 
only  exceptional  cases,  and  therefore  tell  no- 
thing against  its  general  objectionableness. 
Admitting  that  they  must  be  taken  as  excep- 
tions, the  reason  of  their  being  such  is,  that 
the  competitions  for  these  buildings  were  more 
judiciously  conducted,  and  with  greater  good 
faith  and  integrity  of  purpose,  than  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances.  So,  then,  I fairly 
grant  that  competition  does  work  ill  in  the 
main  : certainly,  but  then  I contend  that  it 
does  so  not  on  account  of  aught  radically 
defective  or  injurious  in  its  abstract  principle, 
but  because  such  concorsi  are  for  the  greater 
part  so  flagrantly  ill-managed,  without  any 
competency  for  their  office  on  the  part  of  the 
judges — or  rather,  deciders, — and  sometimes 
without  the  slightest  regard  either  to  decency 
or  common  honesty.  I could  point  out  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  a competition  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  has  been  so 
conducted  as  to  convict  those  who  had  the  con- 
ducting of  it,  either  of  arrant  blockheadism  or 
arrant  knavery.  On  two  occasions  of  the 
kind,  I was  greatly  in  hope  that  the  enormity 
of  the  outrage  would  stir  up  the  competitors, 
and  indeed  the  whole  profession,  to  utter  their 
solemn  and  public  protest  against  it.  But, 
oh  dear ! no : that  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
fora  single  moment:  spirited  it  might  have 
been,  but  it  would  have  been  shockingly 
indecorous,  and,  what  is  worse,  terribly  indis- 
creet : besides,  the  mischief  was  done,  conse- 
quently exposure,  remonstrances,  and  protests 
would  be  to  no  purpose.  Silly  and  short- 
sighted mortals ! Why,  there  is  nothing  so 
effectual  as  what  Carlyle  calls  “ making  a row 
about  things ; ” and  had  you  but  had  sufficient 
nous  or  nerve  to  get  up  and  keep  up  a good 
“ row  ” on  one  or  two  excellent  opportunities 
for  so  doing,  you  might  have  brought  com- 
mittees down  upon  their  knees  in  the  dust, 
and  have  made  them  sing  out  “ Peccavimus  ” 
in  full  chorus  ; after  which,  future  committees 
would  have  learnt — if  not  honesty, — prudence, 
d decency,  and  discretion,  from  their  dis- 


of  it  that  it  tends  to  break  up  monopoly,  which 
is  surely  a desideratum,  it  being  undeniable 
that  ere  now  a single  individual  or  one  or  twc 
individuals  have  in  a manner  monopolised  the 
greater  part,  the  most  important  opportunities 
that  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  their 
career,  although  they  themselves  have  been  far 
from  worthy  representatives  of  the  architectural 
talent  which  it  is  to  hoped  exists  in  the  profes- 
sion. W ell,  Mr.  Editor,  don’t  be  alarmed  : I 
am  not  going  to  mention  names  : I allude 
only  to  “ X.  Y.  Z. ; ” so  if  any  leash  of  gentle- 
men should  fancy  that  it  is  they  who  are  meant 
1 cannot  help  it,  nor  you  either. 

1 here  would  be  good  reason  for  denouncing 
competition  as  erroneous  in  principle  and  at 
variance  with  the  real  interests  of  the  art 
could  it  be  shown  not  only  that  architectural 
competitions  have  invariably  given  us  inferior 
works,  but  that  whenever  a work  has  been 
entire  y confided  to  some  one  appointed  indi- 
vidual, the  talent  displayed  in  it  has  always 
been  most  satisfactorily  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  purpose  and  the  occa- 
sion. If  any  shortcomings  can  be  found— 
and  it  does  not  require  to  be  actually  lynx- 
eyed  in  order  to  discern  them— in  Buckin-r. 
ham  Palace,  the  National  Gallery,  the  British 
Museum,  cum  pluribus  aliis,  at  any  rate,  they 
cannot  be  attributed  to  competition;  wherefore 
it  would  seem  that  no-competition  frequently, 
or  indeed  quite  as  often,  works  jmt  as  bad  for 
art  as  competition  itself  does.  Committees 
are,  it  is  true,  not  always  composed  of  Solo- 
mons; but  noodleism  is  noodleism,  and  if  it 
be  inflicted  upon  us,  the  “ by  whom  ” is 
matter  of  almost  perfect  indifference.  Nor  i.s 
it  managing  committees  alone  that,  either 
through  ignorance  or  favouritism,  commit 
works  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude  to 
tasteless  and  incompetent  architects. 

I freely  grant,  however,  that  the  present 
practice,  as  competitions  are  now  managed,  ox 
rather  mismanaged,  calls  loudly  for  reform- 
no  doubt,  a difficult  matter  to  achieve,  not 
therefore  an  impossible  one;  and  towards  ac- 
complishing it  one  grand  pre-requisite  is,  firm 
determination.  Victories,  as  Napoleon  ob- 
served, are  not  gained  by  shedding  rose  water; 
neither  are  inveterate  abuses  to  be  put  down 
without  making  a manful  struggle  against 
them.  Where  there  is  a will  there  is  generally 
a way;  and  I could  point  out  a way  that  would 
go  far  towards  considerably  checking,  if  not 
entirely  removing,  the  most  serious  evils  and 
hardships  now  felt  and  complained  of,  and  at 
once  put  an  end  to  all  those  paltry  ten-pound 
and  other  mock  competitions.  At  the  end  of 
a long  letter  I cannot  enter  into  explanation, 
so  all  that  I will  now  say  is  that  a member  of 
the  House  of  Peers  occupies  the  president’s 
chair  in  the  Institution  of  British  Architects. 
Verbum  sat.  Zeta. 


gi ace. 

Could  nothingelse  be  urged  in  favour  of  com- 
petition, it  would  be  no  small  recommendation 


A THEORY  OF  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF 
SOUND. 

While  investigating  the  laws  of  nature 
which  govern  the  draft  of  air  and  of  smoke, 
by  means  of  which  a perfect  ventilation  may 
be  obtained,  and  the  smoke  nuisance  in  every 
place  entirely  done  away  with,  it  very  forcibly 
struck  me,  that  there  exist  at  present  some 
totally  erroneous  theories  respecting  the  con- 
veyance of  sound,  and  I shall  be  happy  if  you 
will  give  my  new  notions  to  the  scientific 
world  through  your  excellent  medium.  The 
Builder. 

The  conveyance  of  sound  in  the  air  has 
very  .'properly  been  compared  to  the  ring  caused 
on  the  water  by  throwing  in  a stone  : the  com- 
parison, however,  has,  in  a manner,  been  car- 
ried too  far,  or  too  short,  just  as  you  please. 
For,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ring  is 
caused  almost  only,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  becoming  less,  if  not  ceasing 
altogether,  the  deeper  the  stone  sinks  into  it, 
owing  to  the  resistance  to  the  ring  by  the  sur- 
rounding water,  a resistance  which  it  does  not 
meet  with  on  the  smooth  surface. 

Now,  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  air:  sound, 
like  the  ring  on  the  water,  is  conveyed  best 
and  farthest  where  the  air  presents  the 
smoothest  and  most  uninterrupted  surface ; 
whilst  within  the  body  of  the  air  it  meets 
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every  where  with  resistance,  the  air,  according 
to  the  common  notion,  pressing  equally  upon 
it  from  all  sides,  and  preventing  that  extension 
which  it  acquiree  the  surface.  The  air, 
then,  presents  a surface,  wherever  it  rests 
upon,  or  leans  against,  anybody  or  substance. 
Thus,  when  cannons  are  fired  at  sea,  it  is  not 
the  water  that  conveys  the  sound  to  an  extraor- 
dinary distance,  but  the  surface  of  the  air 
resting  on  the  water;  when  the  tramping  of 
horses  is  heard  at  a greater  distance  by  putting 
the  ear  close  to  the  earth,  than  it  is  in,  or 
through,  the  body  of  the  air,  it  is  not  the  earth 
that  conveys  the  sound,  but  the  surface  of  the 
air  resting  on  it ; when  the  end  of  a beam  of 
timber  is  scratched  with  a pin  or  nail,  or 
gently  knocked  upon,  it  is  not  the  wood  or  the 
beam  that  conveys  the  sound  to  the  other  end, 
but  the  surface  of  the  air  surrounding  the 
beam,  the  surface  round  the  beam  forming  one 
ring  all  over,  and  bringing  it  into  one  focus  at 
the  opposite  end ; hence  the  appearance,  as  if 
the  sound  had  come  through  the  beam  itself. 
It  is  the  same  with  a poker  struck  against  any 
substance  to  produce  a sound  : it  is  not  the 
poker  that  conveys  the  sound  to  the  ear  held 
close  against  it,  but  the  surface  of  the  air  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  : the  poker,  like  other 
solid  substances,  does  not  convey  the  sound,  but 
gives  it  only  its  quality.  I do  not  know  whe- 


Common  and  trigonometrical  surveying.  Levelling 
and  setting-out  work.  Mechanical  drawing,  plot- 
ting of  surveys  and  sections,  perspective,  and  the 
projection  of  shadows,  will  be  taught  at  proper  in- 
tervals throughout  the  course. 

Second  Class.  — 1.  Natural  and  artificial 
foundations  on  land  and  in  hydraulic  works  : — 
concrete,  beton,  timber  piling,  coffer-dams,  the 
screw  pile,  pneumatic  cylinders,  &c.  2.  Roads 

and  Railrvays.  — Physical  laws  which  have 
to  be  considered  in  establishing  their  routes. 
Theory  of  gradients.  Forma  ion  of  their  surfaces. 
The  works  connected  with  them,  as  earthwork, 
fences,  drains,  culverts,  bridges,  viaducts,  tunnels, 
stations,  &c.  Drainage  of  earthwork,  and  slips. 
Estimating  quantities,  construction  of  prices,  speci- 
fications, and  working  drawings.  The  various 
detail  works  mentioned  in  the  third  class  are  con- 
sidered in  position,  and  working  drawings,  estimates, 
and  specifications  are  made  for  them.  Setting-out 
curves  and  side-widths;  levelling  for  gradients, 
and  the  more  intricate  operations  of  field-work 
connected  with  setting-out  the  positions  of  bridges. 
&c.,  establishing  bench-marks  from  which  to  mea- 
sure their  proper  heights,  &c.,  are  practised. 

First  Class:  Draining  lands,  and  reclaiming 
districts  from  water.  Machines  used. — Drainage 
of  Towns  and  Buildings.  — Water-works ; the 
sources  of  supply.  Reservoirs  : distribution. 

Theory  of  the  discharge  of  fluids  through  pipes. 
Intermittent  and  high-pressure  systems.  Water 
supply  for  detached  houses. — Well-sinking  and 
boring.  Artesian  wells.-—  Gas-works  : subjects 


therthey  even  may  be  called  conductors,  inas-  from  Mr.  Clegg’s  work  on  the  “ Manufac- 


much  as  for  conveyance  they  are  entirely  pas- 


If  in  the  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul’s 
you  speak  across,  you  will  not  be  heard  on 
the  opposite  side,  because  the  sound  produced 
cannot  travel  the  distance,  meeting  every  where 
with  resistance  ; but  speak  close  to  the  wall, 
and  the  ring  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
air  resting  against  it  will  immediately  carry  the 
sound  all  round,  there  being  no  resistance  or 
impediment.  It  is  not  the  wall  that  conveys 
the  sound,  but  the  surface  of  the  air  resting 
against  it.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  smoother 
and  harder  the  surface  of  the  substance  against 
which  the  air  rests,  the  better  will  sound  be 
conveyed.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  ring  on 
the  water,  if  on  its  surface  you  place  a sponge, 
the  sponge  will  absorb  the  ring ; if  you  hang 


ture  and  Distribution  of  Coal-Gas,”  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  since  its  publication 
being  noticed.  Works  connected  with  the  sanitary 
condition  of  towns,  &c.  Canals,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Rivers. — General  laws  determining  the 
point  where  river  navigation  should  end,  and  where 
canals  should  commence.  Choice  of  route  for 
canals.  Feeders,  reservoirs,  summit  level,  locks, 
cross-section.  River  work  : operations  before  de- 
ciding on  means  of  improvement.  Origin  of  shoals 
and  bars.  The  effects  of  weirs,  embankments,  &c. 
on  the  channels  of  rivers.  Dredging  : excavating 
rocks.  Blasting  under  water.  Diving-bell.  Har- 
bours and  Docks. — Effects  of  tides  and  waves  upon 
a line  of  coast.  Groynes,  sea  defences,  breakwaters, 
the  positions  of  harbours  of  refuge.  Tidal  harbours, 
piers,  jetties.  Docks,  dock  entrances  and  gates, 
effects  of  backwater.  Surveys  connected  with 
hydraulic  works.  Coast  surveys.  Soundings. 
Making  plans  and  sections  of  rivers.  Beacons, 


. ,,  lviaKlIit:  mans  aim  scuuuu*  ui  iivcis. 

the  wall  with  a soft,  porous  substance,  woollen  * * and  of  posi 

lib-o  flip  rinrr  nf  thf>  nil-  will  ho.  J ' - . . i 


cloth  or  the  like,  the  ring  of  the  air  will  be 
absorbed,  and  the  sound  propagated  no  far- 
ther. W.  Adolph. 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR  ENGINEERS. 

In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
Putney  College,  Mr.  Clegg,  jun.,  proposes 
to  establish  a school  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring gentlemen  about  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  civil  engineers  or  architects,  for  the 
duties  of  the  office  and  for  field-work  ; to  give 
them  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  con- 
struction, and  the  methods  of  drawing  struc- 
tures for  the  use  of  artificers,  and  thus  to 
render  them  useful,  when  articled ; to  prepare 
them  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  various 
dimensions  and  dispositions  of  material  which 
they  will  find  in  works  intrusted  to  their 
partial  charge,  and  so  to  learn  practically  what 
they  have  been  previously  taught  theoretically. 
The  instruction  is  proposed  to  be  given  under 
two  divisions  : the  first  for  gentlemen  becoming 
students  without  previous  acquaintance  with 
; and  the  senior  division  for  gentle 


tion,  construction  of  towers,  stone,  metal  and 
timber.  The  modes  of  lighting  and  arrangement 
of  reflectors  and  refracting  lenses. 


ARBITRATION  FOR  LAND  BETWEEN 
RAILWAYS. 

An  important  arbitration  was  decided  on 
Wednesday  week  at  the  Shirehall,  Glou- 
cester, in  which  the  Great  Western  and  the 
Midland  were  the  railway  companies  inter- 
ested. The  subject-matter  in  dispute  was  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  Great  Western  Company 
for  the  land  by  the  side  of  their  line  which  is 
required  by  the  Midland  Company  for  carrying 
out,  under  their  Act  of  1848,  the  construction 
of  a narrow  gauge  line  between  the  city  of 
Gloucester  and  the  termination  of  their  line  at 
Stonehouse.  In  fact,  it  involved  the  carrying 
out  of  an  unbroken  narrow  gauge  line  from 
the.  north  through  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 
as  far  west  as  Bristol. 

Mr.  Talbot,  for  the  Great  Western,  set  out  by 
expressing  the  unwillingness  of  the  company  to  give 
up  the  1-md  in  question,  which,  however,  was  about 
_ ! to  be  forced  from  them  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 


about  the  value  of  the  land  to  be  taken  ; but  he 
contended  at  length  that  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany, having  had  to  pay  a percentage  on  their  pur- 
chase-money for  a forced  sale,  and  this  being  a 
forced  sale  likewise,  that  therefore  the  Midland  Com- 
pany ought  also  to  pay  a per  centage  for  a forced 
sale  above  the  total  cost  of  the  land  to  the  Great 
Western  Company.  Mr.  Talbot  then  contended 
that  the  Midland  Company  ought  to  pay  for  that 
portion  of  the  works,  such  as  the  embankments,  cut- 
tings, &c.,  which  they  might  take,  and  which  would 
be  so  much  of  their  work  done,  and  also  that  a 
per  centage  should  be  fixed  upon  the  price  fixed  for 
these  works,  this  being  also  a forced  sale.  He  also 
stated  that  the  bringing  of  the  new  line  within  the 
5 feet  boundary  of  the  Great  Western  Company’s 
westernmost  rail  was  as  close  as  it  could  be  brought 
with  safety  to  the  public,  and  would  not  allow  even 
room  for  the  signal  man  between  the  carriages.  He 
likewise  claimed  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
capability  to  make  sidings  on  the  western  side  of 
their  line  (which  would  be  necessary  when  they  ob- 
tained the  mineral  and  increased  agricultural  traffic 
which  he  considered  would  result  from  the  opening 
of  the  South  Wales  lines),  and  also  for  the  loss  of 
the  power  for  landowners  to  make  private  lines  ap- 
proaching the  railway,  and  for  constructing  of 
bridges,  &c.  Mr.  Talbot  spoke  of  a minute  of  an 
agreement  drawn  up  in  1842,  by  which  the  Midland 
was  to  pay  60  per  cent,  of  the  tolls  arising  on  this 
part  of  the  line  for  travelling  over  it,  but  this  agree- 
ment was  not.  executed,  and  its  terms  were  subse- 
quently altered,  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent 
of  11,000/.  for  twenty  years,  of  which  period  six 
and  a-half  years  had  expired.  When  the  Act  em- 
powering the  Midland  Company  to  lay  down  their 
line  was  passed,  the  Government  made  it  binding 
that  this  annual  rent  should  be  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  term  ; and  it  was  now  insisted  that  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  the  payment  of  the 
annual  rent  was  discontinued,  the  Midland  Com- 
pany would  have  to  return  to  their  old  agreement 
of  paying  GO  per  cent,  out  of  the  accruing  tolls. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  then  called  on  the 
part  of  the  Great  Western  Company  were  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Cirencester,  surveyor,  Mr.  Brunei,  and 
the  secretary,  also  Mr.  Jellicoe,  actuary  to  the 
Eagle  Assurance  Society,  the  last  of  whom  stated 
that  he  had  calculated  what  would  be  the  present 
value  of  an  annuity  of  9,000/.  a year  (an  amount 
of  loss  attested  previously),  accrueable  at  thirteen 
years  ; it  would  be  93,206/.  : twenty-three  acres  at 
200/.,  4,600/.  ; 30  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale, 
1,380/.;  cost  of  works,  7,966/. ; 30  per  cent,  for 
compulsory  sale,  1,593/. ; loss  of  side  lines,  5,000/.; 
loss  of  communication  with  landlords,  3,000/.  ; 
together  (without  the  annuity),  23,539/. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  then  replied  on  behalf  of 
the  Midland  Company.  He  dilated  on  the  nature 
of  the  claim  which  the  Great  Western  had  set  up, 
and  that  although  they  were  now  receiving  on  this 
piece  of  line  alone  9,500/.  a year  profit,  and  would 
continue  to  receive  11,500/.  a year  profit  after  the 
new  line  was  made  until  the  end  of  the  period  of 
twenty  years,  yet  that  they  should  have  brought 
Mr.  Jellicoe  there  to  estimate  the  per-centage  re- 
version at  the  end  of  that  period  at  93,000/.  He 
contended  that  the  real  objection  to  the  sale  arose 
from  an  apprehension  of  loss  of  traffic.  The 
minute  of  the  agreement  of  1842  he  contended  was 
incorporated  in  the  binding  agreement  of  1843  ; but 
if  the  Great  Western  Company  thought  proper  to 
try  the  question  of  the  receipt  of  the  60  per  cent, 
of  the  tolls  accruing  to  the  Midland  Company  on 
this  part  of  the  line,  they  could  do  so  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  agreement. 

In  summing  up,  the  learned  Assessor  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  present  was  not  the  time  or  place 
for  that  question  to  be  considered,  and  the  jury 
agreeing  in  this  opinion,  at  the  request  of  the  coun- 
sel on  either  side,  it  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Whit- 
more then  explained  the  other  parts  of  the  claim  ; 
and 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  2,500/.  for  the 
land,  and  3,000/.  damages. 

[For  a pretty  full  report  of  this  case  we  must 
refer  to  the  Gloucester  Chronicle  of  the  I6ch  inst.] 


the  subjects  . 

men  who  have  gone  through  the  courses  of  in-  Th^  Great  Weatem  CoD;pa„y  were  ,here  for  the 
struction  in  the  applied  sciences  at  a college.  tQ  t^e  p,.;ce  0f  several  pieces  of  land  on  the 
He  gives  the  following  as  an  outline  of  the;Jsjd'  of  their  railSi  containing  22a.  3r.  28p.  and 
course  of  instruction  to  the — lying  along  the  line  between  this  city  and  Stone- 

Junior  Division. — ThirdClass. — The  nature  j house-bridge  ; and  also  to  obtain  compensation  for 
and  properties  of  bricks,  stones,  mortars,  cements,  j the  damage  they  should  sustain  by  reason  ot  the 
timber,  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  the  materials  f carrying  out  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by 
used  in  construction.  The  methods  of  applying  the  Midland  Company  for  the  laying  down  ot  a new 
materials  in  work  separately  and  together  ; the  line.  The  question  the  jury  would  have  to  try  was 
effects  of  position  ; strength  of  material.  Rules  for  by  no  means  confined  to  the  physical  abstraction  of 
determining  dimensions.  The  meohanicul  powers,  the  land,  but  it  likewise  embraced  compensation  to 
and  their  application  to  moving  and  hoisting  great  the  party  for  the  injury  and  loss  he  sustained  by 
weights.  Strength  of  ropes,  chains,  &c.  Cranes,  reason  of  the  abstraction  ot  the  land  against  his  lo  lllllu  t 

scaffolding,  &c.  Retaining  and  breast  walls,  and  : will.  Mr.  Talbot  then  entered  into  some  narrative  (1)a  base  o{  ,he  ;ronwo'rk  of  the  monument, 
the  natural  slopes  of  soils,  dtc.  Square  and  oblique  details,  and  proceeded  to  state  that  the  , The  monument  itself  is  formed  by  four  square 

arches  domes,  and  vaults  Roots  ot  Umber  and  Company  had  offered  for  the  Parch“‘"|  of  j plates  of  iron,  and  there  are  four  iron  columns 
iron,  floors,  and  fire-proof  buildings.  Centering.  23  acres  of  land  -1,600/.;  and  toi  the  damage  the  i ’ . 

Bridges  of  timber,  brick,  stone,  andiron,  their  site,  sum  of  Is.  The  average  cost  price  of  land  for  rail-  j at  the  corner  of  each  square,  supporting  an 


Iron  Monument. — In  the  Baptist  Chapel  1 
at  Jamaica  is  a monument  in  iron  to  an  apostle  ■ 
of  negro  emancipation  — the  Rev.  William  : 
Knibb.  It  is  to  be  erected  on  a column  or  i 
flight  of  three  stone  steps,  the  base  of 


0 , „ . _.  which  will  be  fourteen  feet,  the  second  eleven,  i 

Cranes,  reason  of  the  abstraction  of  the  land  against  his  j third  ten,  and  upon  which  will  rest 


cringes  Ol  umuer,  unciv,  aiuuc,  »iiu  uuu,  uieir  sue,  sum  ui  is.  me  avciagc  wsv  yi  ......  . , * • ■ , , 

approaches,  the  span  and  figure  of  the  arch:  cir- t way  purposes  throughout  the  kingdom  was  about  j iron  plate,  on  which  rests  an  urn,  with  the 
cumstauces  regulating  the  choice  of  materials.  200/.  per  acre,  and  therefore  the  4,600/.  would  be  j figure  ox  a flame  issuing  therefrom. 
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On  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent  for  Inventions.  By  Thomas 
Webster,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Barrister- 
at-Latv,  author  of 11  The  Law  and  Practice  am] 
Reports  of  Patents  for  Inventions.”  London : 
Chapman  and  Hall.  1851. 

This  is  a very  timely  review  of  the  subject  of 
patent  law  amendment,  with  various  useful 
suggestions,  and  it  would  be  well  if  our  legis- 
lators, previous  to  next  session,  would  get  at 
the  pith  of  this  important  question  by  a careful 
perusal  of  some  such  easily-mastered  outline 
of  the  whole  subject. 

As  it  respects  poor  inventors,  this  writer 
remarks  on  the  injustice  of  the  present  system, 
that  “ It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  no 
inventions  worth  prosecuting  which  do  not  find 
some  person  to  take  them  up  and  supply  the 
requisite  capital : this,  however,  is  denied  by 
others  of  great  experience;  but  this  is  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  real  question— namely, 
the  inability  of  the  poor  inventor  to  obtain 
protection,  and  the  obstruction  to  the  course 
of  invention  from  the  consciousness  of  inability 
to  obtain  a patent  except  with  the  assistance  of 
a capitalist,  who  may  impose  his  own  terms. 
If  the  success  of  a poor  inventor,  who  may 
fortunately  have  met  with  a liberal  capitalist, 
or  who  may  have  obtained  an  independence  by 
means  of  his  invention,  notwithstanding  nu- 
merous disadvantages,  be  an  incentive  to  others, 
the  struggle  which  he  endured  is  not  without 
its  warnings,  and  the  testimony  of  masters  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  liberal  ar- 
rangements respecting  the  inventions  of  per- 
sons in  their  employ  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  present  system  in  repressing 
invention. 

The  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  workman 
that  the  saving  out  of  his  ordinary  earnings, 
accumulated  during  a very  short  time,  would 
be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  create  property 
in  an  invention  the  result  of  his  ingenuity, 
could  not  fail  to  stimulate  his  exertions  and  to 
encourage  his  endeavours  after  advancement, 
while  the  consciousness  of  utter  inability  to 
effect  this  under  the  present  system  can- 
not fail  to  check  and  suppress  such  exer- 
tions.” 

The  working  of  “ The  Protection  of  Inven- 
tions Act”  of  the  present  year,  whereby 
provisional  protection  is  given  to  patentable 
inventions,  has  already  suggested  some  con 
i siderations  of  importance,  it  appears.  Nu- 
merous inventors  have  availed  themselves  of 
i its  provisions,  and  the  public  exhibition  they 
i have  thereby  been  enabled  to  make  of  their 
i inventions  to  persons  of  skill,  knowledge,  and 
capital,  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of 
i letters  patent  thereafter  granted,  during  the 
(term  of  such  provisional  protection,  has  shown 
ito  many  of  such  exhibitors  that  their  projects 
lare  neither  new  nor  practicable,  and  thus  pre- 
sented the  expenditure  of  money  in  obtaining 
elegal  rights  which  would  have  been  altogether 
ninvalid.  The  experience  of  the  working  of 
(that  Act,  as  remarked  by  the  present  author, 
eleads  to  the  conclusion  that  public  exhibition 
lof  matured  inventions,  coupled  with  provi- 
sional protection  for  a limited  time,  will  effect 
imuch  towards  checking  the  creation  of  invalid 
:/egal  rights,  and  promoting  the  real  interests 
fof  inventors  and  the  progress  of  invention ; and 
hthat  if  the  provisions  of  that  Act  were  extended, 

050  as  to  allow  of  the  public  use  of  the  inven- 
tion during  that  limited  period,  the  most  bene- 
ficial consequences  would  result 


The  Family  Friend.  Vol.  IV.  London  : 
Houston  and  Stoneman,  1851. 

This  volume  contains  the  same  amount  of 
loleasant  and  instructive  reading  as  those  which 
aiave  preceded  it,  and  has  our  warm  approval. 


Surveyorships.  — The  corporation  of 
Heading  have  affixed  their  common  seal  to  the 
pippointment  of  Mr.  Francis  Hawkes,  jun., 

rcrchitect,  as  borough  surveyor. Fifteen  of 

file  candidates  for  the  surveyorship  of  Black- 
burn have  been  selected  for  final  decision,  as 
tithe  more  eligible  of  the  candidates.”  Five 
"if  the  applicants  for  the  assistant  surveyorship 
ivave  also  been  selected. 


^ CiUIDES  IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

The  other  day  a juror,  wishing  to  find  a par- 
ticular  class  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  politely 
asked,  as  he  passed,  one  of  two  persons  who 
sat  at  the  “ Guides’  Desk  ” in  the  south 
transept,  where  it  was.  The  person  addressed 
replied  shortly,  he  “ did’nt  know.”  Not 
know,  said  the  juror  ? Upon  which  the  second, 
in  a very  insolent  tone,  exclaimed,  “ We  pro- 
vide guides  for  those  who  want  them,  and 
anything  we  tell  you  here  must  be  paid  for,” 
with  other  observations  of  equally  improper 
character.  The  juror  obtained  their  names 
and  premised  to  report  them  to  the  Executive, 
which  we  trust  he  will  do,  as  we  are  satisfied 
they  would  not  permit  such  conduct  to  be 
exhibited  with  impunity.  We  pity  the  simple 
countryman  or  countrywoman  committed  to 
the  gentle  mercies  of  such  fellows  as  these. 
We  should  like  to  hear  Lord  Granville  talk  to 
them. 

State  of  theDrainage  in  Lambeth. — 
A correspondent,  “ T.  A.  C.,”  complains  of  the 
injury  he  and  his  family  are  suffering  in  their 
health  from  the  improper  state  of  the  drains  in 
Holland-street.  The  landlord’s  agent,  he 
states,  was  willing  to  provide  a proper  trap  if 
ordered  by  the  Sanitary  Board  to  do  so.  Our 
correspondent  wrote,  as  he  informs  us,  to  the 
Board,  and  was  called  on  by  some  one  who 
seemed  to  know  nothing  about  it— could  not 
tell  what  a trap  to  a drain  was,  and  thought 
an  untrapped  drain  all  right  and  proper.  The 
matter  is  still  in  statu  quo,  and  our  corre- 
spondent desires  to  know  what  next  to  do. 
We  would  suggest  his  application  to  the 
Central  Board  of  Health. 

Rowley  Regis. — The  nailers’  strike  still 
continues.  A correspondent  of  the  Birming 
ham  Journal  denies  that  the  men  have  de- 
manded a higher  rate  of  wages.  “ The  simple 
facts,”  he  says,  “ are  that  some  of  the  Dudley 
masters  having  commenced  paying  their  men 
by  a list  made  in  1842,  which  was  a reduction 
of  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  upon  the  list  they 
had  been  paid  by  up  to  that  time  (the  12th  of 
July  last),  other  masters  attempted  a 10  per 
cent,  reduction  on  all  other  sorts  of  forged  nails 
they  bought,  and  the  nailers  thinking  that  if 
those  masters  were  allowed  to  pay  their  men  at 
that  price  other  masters  would  soon  follow 
them,  considered  it  their  duty  to  commence  a 
general  strike.  Although  the  strike  was  not 
general  at  first,  it  every  day  becomes  more 
general.” 

Institute  of  British  Architects.— On 
the  18th  was  held  the  concluding  conver- 
sazione at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  when 
Herr  Zanth,  honorary  member,  explained  a 
series  of  drawings  of  the  Wilhelma,  a country 
seat  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  which  he  has 
recently  erected.  It  is  in  the  Arabian  style. 
The  drawings  were  very  interesting  examples  of 
minute  finishing.  At  the  same  meeting,  Herr 
Jong  exhibited  a series  of  designs  for  the  re- 
storation of  one  of  the  Rhine  Castles.  The 
execution  of  the  design  was  prevented  by  a 
death,  and  we  will  not  say  we  are  sorry  for  it. 

Division  of  Trades— Sir,— I am  glad 
to  see  your  remarks  are  often  as  “ bread  thrown 
upon  the  waters.”  Great  pleasure  must  be 
given  to  many  by  finding  architects  dividing 
their  estimates.*  The  mason,  the  carpenter, 
the  bricklayer,  the  plumber,  &c.  should  con- 
tract for  their  several  trades’  work,  and  the 
business  will  be  done  in  a workmanlike  man- 
ner, overlooked  by  the  best  judges  of  each 
trade,  the  several  masters. — [] 

Fall  of  Buildings. — “For  some  time 
past,”  says  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  “ a number 
of  men  have  been  employed  in  repairing  the 
church  of  St.  Martin’s,  at  Palace.  A great 
deal  of  work  in  the  way  of  repairs,  both 
interior  and  exterior,  had  been  done  up  to 
Saturday  last,  when  the  men  observed  that  one 
of  the  pillars  of  an  arch  was  giving  way. 
They  therefore  began  to  prop  it  up,  but  found 
that  its  fall  was  inevitable.  The  men,  sixteen 
in  number,  had  scarcely  time  to  rush  out  of 
the  building  when  the  pillar  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  arch  which  it  supported  fell. 


bringing  with  it  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  and 
the  roof  forcing  out  the  walls  on  one  side,  the 
whole  fell  with  a great  crash.  The  church  is 

now  amass  of  ruins.” On  the  day  previous, 

at  Ihetford,  the  steeple  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
church  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  carry- 
ing away  one  of  the  arches  and  destroying  the 
organ  The  church  is  very  old,  and  it  is 
leared  has  been  rendered  unsafe  by  the  con- 
cussion. It  is  built  of  flint  and  freestone,  and 
nas  been  frequently  repaired. 

Queenstown  HAKBouR.-The  screw-pile 
lighthouse  now  building  on  the  Spit  Bank,  by 
the  Messrs  Mitchell,  from  the  designs  of  Mr 
George  Halpin,  engineer  to  the  Commissioners 
ol  Irish  Lights,  is  progressing  rapidly.  The 
piles  are  all  fixed  reaching  above  high  water, 
and  upon  them  the  top  pillars  are  now  being 
placed  which  are  to  support  the  lightkeeper’s 
dwelling,  at  an  elevation  of  17  feet  above  high 
water  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be 
completed  before  Novemhpr 


completed  before  November. 

Qutta  Percha  Types'. — Seeing  in  a late 
number  of  The  Builder  that  notice  is  made 
ot  gutta  percha  stereotypes  as  well  as  ffutta 
percha  matrices,  and  that  they  are  printing-  (>) 
with  the  same  at  the  Great  Exhibition  I 
beg  to  state  that  the  use  of  gutta  perchafor 
block  or  type  priming  is  the  subject  of  a 
patent  of  mine,  dated  1 2th  Maj',  1846.  I have 
no  objection  to  the  parties  making  use  of  the 
invention  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  but  bee-  to 
state  that  I shall  not  suffer  any  portion  “that 
may  infringe  my  patent  to  be  used  by  any 
person  or  in  any  way  without  my  permission. 

R-  ~W.  Sievier. 


to  correspondents. 


fr  hare  received  five  letters  this  week 

powerPtoaS  °r8  8eekl“g  as8istttnce-  11  >3  out  of  our 

sS&ld  ™ “bj°Ct  "'°UlJ  “e1'  “re,  in  ruriftaa 

« (declined  with  thanks),  “ A.  P ’’  (ditto! 

",?•  B-A."  (ditto),  “ C.  S."  “T.  H H ” « W V V ” 
Blisworth,  “J.  H.”  (thunks),  « W.  H.  B ' D” 

Denton  (the  “ WaJhallu  ” named  was  of  a very  different 

« % sas***). 

“ TtthiMio  *■'  /’ i 11  E- H.  (shall  hear  from 

“pi,e")- ,,w-  a"  «■*».  - a 


ABVBB.TISBMEWTS. 


S™ LADIES  and  MUSICIANS— 


C?,L0SSI?U;M-  Change  of  Panoramas. — 

M-v  the  original  and  extraordinary-  PA  N ORAM  A nf  T.fivnnv 

SmSrttH Hi”1  “““/nun  Two  till  Five,  and  4ur“  t £ 
ue  mi,  when  the  conservatories,  mluoue,  As.,  are  brilliantly  in,. 

ACYCLOR'»dK"»!»™l,H'  ■ dbildren  an^dsoijoola 
: ';p  1 CLUKAMA,  Albany-street,  admission  Is.  A -mini 

’^bsu^ss^sa^sjst  ™ tto 


GREAT  EXHIBITION  «nd~  thi 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. -All  the  most 
the  recent  ToU^Eclipse 

b~..he  appearances  which  actually  occurred  on  the  line 
of  Totality,- The  great  economy  of  Cooking,  by  Gas  explained - 
A Lecture  on  the  History  of  the  Harp,  by  Frederick  Chatterfon 

vf&iT1 tDiX??m(Uni^ti01?^r'£W0*erie!  °,f  *pleudid  Dissolving 
II  1,-  - IV  ud  Diving  Bell,  Ac  . So.— Admission,  Is. ; Schools 
Half-price.  Open  daily  from  half-past  ten  till  five,  nml  even' 
evening  from  seven  till  half-past  te-  every 


B 


0 


A K E and  PARKIN 

MEADOW  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 

Manufacturers  of  Circular  and  Mill 
Saws  : Improved  Oast  Steel  Files,  for  the 
us--  of  engineers  and  machinists  : pateLt 
tempered  machine  knives  and  cutters 
manufactured  f ir  planing  and  grooving 
wood,  for  cutting  paper,  iron,  stone, 
leather.  Ac.,  made  to  any  pattern  or 
dimen  uons  with  the  utmost  exactness 
W arnnted  to  work  with  a harder  and 
nner  e lee  than  any  other  mode  of  tern- 
l'01'.—  Inventors  of  corennuealed  enst 
steel  for  taps,  piston-rods,  Ac.— Manu. 
facturcrs  ot  railway  upriugs,  blister, 
shear,  and  cast  steel,  Ac.  Ac. 

CLASS  25. 


* Vide  contracts  for  St.  George’s  Hal],  Bradford. 


GREAT  EXHIBITION.  onASS  25. 

ROYAL  porcelain  works, 

JL®'  ESTABLISHED  A. D.  175L 

MESSRS.  CHAMBERLAIN  and  CO„ 
Manufacturers  to  her  Majesty  aud  the  Royal  Family, 

Beg  to  inform  the  Nobility',  Gentry,  and  Public,  that  their  Works 
and  New  Show  Rooms  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors  daily 
from  nine  a.m.  to  six  p.m. 

Cards  of  admission  to  he  had  on  application  at  the  office  of  the 
manufactory,  Diglis-street,  Worcester,  aud  the  principal  hotels  in 
the  town. 

Worcester,  June,  1851. 
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[August  23,  1851. 


Lithography  and  engraving.— 

Estate  Plans.  Drawings  of  Machinery.  Manufacturers’  Pat- 
terns. Landscapes  and  Portraits.  Show  Cards,  Circular  Letters,  Sc., 
Bankers' Notes  and  Cheques,  Certificates,  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
finding,  Invoices.  Cards.  &c  . and  every  description  of  Engraving 
and  Lithographing,  by  the  first  artists  nnd  workmen,  at  the  lowest 
current  rate  of  charges.  - W’ATEKLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  08, 
Loudon-wnll,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

' —Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  nnd  author  of”  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Kouen,  Ac.,"  nnd  of  ” London  as  it  is," 
offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds.  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views.  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  lie  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  nnd  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  31,  Albnny-street,  Keeent’s-park. 


c° 


D 


ECORATIVE  PAINTING.— 

Mr  F BE  DERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  nil  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  cen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  intoi  m his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considcrni  ly  increased  Ins 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enahlcd  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  anv 
purt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and 

....  1 1 . a flltiBiiinnl  M 


WANTED,  a SMALL  HOUSE,  or  SEMI- 

TE ▼ DETACHED  RESIDENCE,  by  a Gentleman  who  - 


r part  payment  of  the  rent  would 
u of  his  time  in  looking  after  properly, 
letuug  Mimses,  icuci,..«  .euts,  keeping  accounts,  or  in  any  wav  in 
which  his  talents  might  be  useful.— Address  M.  A.  P.,  No,  3,  New- 
land  terrace,  Kensington. 


..-rveyor,  and  who.  i.. 
devote  a considerable  portn 
letting  houses  


TO  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  an  established  JOBBING 

BUSINESS  at  the  West-end.— For  particulars  address  E. 

Office  of  " The  Builder,’ 


l,  York-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

FOURTH-RATE  HOUSES,  in  terraces  of 

uniform  elevation,  are  about  to  he  commenced  by  builders 
at  Michaelmas  next,  and  it  is  desirable  that  others  should  proceed 
at  the  same  time.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  make  advances  of 
70  per  cent  to  builders,  who  may  he  desirous  of  doing  so.  Term, 
;mj  years  ; ground-rents  moderate.  The  situation  is  :t  miles  west  of 
Oxford-street,  where  similar  houses  nre  in  great  demand  —For  lur- 
thcr  particulars  direct  to  Y.  Z„  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Sullivan  s, 
Lithographers,  Chancery-lane. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Desirable  plots  of  freehold 

LAND  TO  BE  LET  on  Building  Leases.  for  ninety-one 
years,  nt  moderate  ground-rents,  situate  at  New  Peckham,  St. 
Giles’s,  Camberwell.  The  site  is  eligible  aud  healthy;  the  sub- 
stratum is  gravel.  CASH  ADVANCED  to  auy  extent  on  the 
buildings  us  they  proceed.-For  plane  — — > 
apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  SIMMONS,  3'  ’ 


Theodolite  for  sale,  by  « Doiiond,” 

has  been  only  used  a few  times,  and  is  of  first-rate  descrip 


,n  only 

nodernte.— To  be 

ect.  Covent-garden. 


it  the  Olfice  of  “ The  Builder," 


I I ME  MILL,  MORTAR  MILL, 

J EDGE  RUNNERS.  FOR  SALE.— A Lime  Grindi 


and 

_ hiding  Mill 

d Mortar  Mill."  which  may  he  worked  by  horse  or  steam  power  ; 
likewise  a pair  of  large  Edge  Runners,  with  nil  the  driving  gear 
compute.— Apply  to  MEDWIN  nnd  HALL,  Engineers,  02,  Blaok- 
frinrs-road,  where  the  above  may  be  seen. 


SAW-MILLS,  by  STEAM,  for  SALE.— 

The  wlmle  or  any  portion  of  the  MACHINERY  for  a 


STEAM  SAW  Mil.  . 
Steam  engine,  with  boilers 
timber,  planks,  and  deals, 
drums,  wheels,  bands,  Ai 
" ’ ' !,  Black fri; 


iplcto.  consisting  of  a high-pressure 
ind  fittings,  vertical  saw  frames  to  cut 
circular  saw  tables  with  saws,  shafts. 
—Apply  to  MEDWIN  nnd  HALL, 
ind,  where  the  whole  may  be  seen. 

- —eiTww  -j  wheels 


TO  ENGINEERS,  SUGAR-REFINERS,  Ac. 

I?OR  SALE,  a new  STEAM-BOILER, 

30  feet  long  by  6 feet  6 inches  diameter,  made  from 
Thomeyeroft’s  best  S-Crown  plates,  J-inch  thick,  with  6-inch  ends 
flanchcd,  aud  two  fines  21  inches  diameter  through  the  same, 
which  has  been  proved  to  a pressure  of  100  per  square  inch.  Also, 
about  3.000  new  wrought-’  <•*•«.  * t»  t,--  " 

particulars  apply  ’ 

Hatton  gardeu. 


WANTED  to  HIRE,  a 3 or  4 horse  power 

PORTABLE  STEAM  ENGINE,  nnd  6-inch  PUMP.- 
Apply  to  Mr.  It.  P.  SPIER,  Richmond,  Surrey.— August  31, 1851. 


(!j.UTTA  PERCHA  TUBING.— May  be 

buried  for  years,  without  injury,  and  it  is  therefore 
valuable  for  conveying  water,  chemicals.  Ac.  It  is  peculiarly 
valuable  for  liquid  manure,  drain,  aud  soil  pipes.  Being  n non- 
conductor. it  i:  not  affected  by  the  frost  of  winter  or  drought  of 
summer,  like  metal  or  leather!  Its  strength  is  extraordinary ; the 
small  half-inch  diameter  tubing  having  resisted  a urcssurcof250lbs. 
on  the  square  inch,  without  bursting.  Thesmallersi7.es  may  be  had 
in  100  feet,  nnd  the  larger  in  50  feet  lengths.  The  joints  nre  easily 
made.  As  a conductor  of  sound  it  is  most  valuable  for  conveying 
messages  in  lieu  of  bells.  Every  variety  of  art  eles  manufactured 
bv  the  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY.  Patentees, is.  Wharf-road, 
City-road,  London ; nnd  sold  by  their  wholesale  dealers. 


STEPHENS’S  ORIGINAL  DYE 

STAINING  COMMON  DEAL  to  imitate  OAK,  M A I 


r SATIN  WOOD  color 


ES,  for 

iHOGANY, 

For  specimens  of  the  effects  of  these 
the  WOODWORK  of  the  GREAT 
lnrlv  the  ENTRANCE  DOORS. 

joloured  with  the  stains  invented  and  manufactured 

by  HENRY  BTEPH  ENS.  of  51,  Stamford-street.  Blackfriurs-rond. 
who  supplied  to  the  workmen  both  stain  and  varnish,  and  who 
was  the  first  person  to  introduce  and  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  this  means  of  colourin  • wood,  so  ns  to  bring  forth  the  orna- 
mental effect  of  the  natural  grain,  and  thus  save  the  expense  ol 
artificial  imitation.— Prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
54.  Stamford  street.  Blackfriars-road. 


Building  land.— to  re  let,  on 

Building  Leases,  several  PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD  LAND, 
for  the  Erection  of  fourand  six-roomed  Houses,  in  a commanding 
situation,  near  the  Victoria-park,  Hackney.  Also  at  Tottenham 
and  Edmonton,  near  the  Railway  Station,  where  good  houses  are 
much  wanted.  — Apply  for  particulars  to  Mr.  WILKINSON, 
Timber  Merchant,  186,  Shoreditch. 


BUILDING  GROUND,  West  Brixton.— 

TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  for  69  years,  about  8 acres  of  valuable 
FREEHOLD  GROUND  lor  in  Lots  us  desired),  situation  high, 
gronnil-rcnt  moderate,  suitable  for  second 
residences.  Brick  earth  if  taken 

Particulars  at  Mr.  WATSON 

chcster-square.- 
nt  West  Chenm. 
on  the  Epsom  L 


r third- 

__  jtrtain  conditions. — 

Suffices,  39.  Manch  ester-street.  Man- 

... valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND, 

moderate  rent,  500  yards  only  from  the  Station 
e,  TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD. 


nno  BE  LET,  term  100  years,  CARCASES 

jL  and  BUILDING  FRONTAGES,  situate  in  GROVE-ROAD, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  between  Holluway-roftd  and  Tollington- 
park.  Also,  Carcases  nnd  Building  Frontages,  near  the  London 
Fields.  Queen’s-road.  Ralston,  term i,  ninety-five  years.— Fi 
particulars  apply  ~ ' 


TO  BUILDERS,  SPECULATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  the  remaining  portion  of  a 

PLOT  of  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  land  tax  redeemed, 
containing  a frontage  of  about  590  feet,  desirably  situated  (for 
the  erection  of  first-class  villas)  at  Leyton,  half-a-mile  from 
Lea-bridge  Station  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  for  a t 
of  99  years,  at  easy  ground-rents.  Money  advanced  on  security  of 
the  buildings.— For  plans  and  every  information  apply  to  Mr.  G. 
ARBKK,  Builder,  Leyton,  Essex. 


-TO  BE  LET,  on 


JERMYN-STREET. 

LEASE,  from  Christmas,  1851,  for  tweuty-onc  years,  the 
HOUSE  aud  PREMISES,  numbered  87,  on  the  south  side  ' ’ 
myn-street.  St.  James’s.  A Committee  of  Governors  will  i 
Bridewell  Hospital.  New  Bridge-street.  Blaokfriars,  on  Mouday, 
the  8lh  day  of  September  next,  nt  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  to  re- 
ceive offers  for  the  above  premises.  Tenders  sealed  and  indorsed 
” Tender  for  Premises  in  Jc-myn-street,”  must  be  delivered 
Clerk's  Offices,  Bridewell  Hospital,  before  twelve  o’clock. 

8th  of  September  next,  and  the  persons  who  offer  are  ti 
attendance.  The  Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept 
the  hiohest  nr  anv  tender.— For  further  particulars  apply  ’ 
SIDNEY  SM1RKE,  Esq.,  Architect,  34.  Berkeley-square. 


THE  METALLIC  PAINT,  produced  by 

the  PATENT  ALKALI  COMPAN  Y,  has  been  extensively 


railings,  shipping,  Ac..  anc 
greater  surface  than  any 
..rood,  iron,  Abethaw  lime, 
paints.  Fine  black.  35 1.  pc 
Company's  Offices,  1,  Ne1 


..... filings,  iron  bridges, 

it  is  universally  admitteil  that  it  cov- 
other  pigment,  and  stands  far  better 
an  l Roman  cement,  than  the  ordinary 
r ton  ; ru  h purple  brown,  201.  per  ton. 
v Broad -street.  London. 

JOHN  A WEST.  Secretary. 


DA? 


CLASS  IL— CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS. 

AMP  WALLS.  — NEW  ELASTIC 

AINT,  an  effectual  remedy  inside  or  out;  will  dry  in  s 
w hours,  aud  mav  he  immediately  papered  over  if  desired. 
PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
..css.  beauty, and  permanence,  READY  FOR  USE;  will  staud  any 

climate,  and  are  well  calculated  for  exportation.  White,  ** 

and  load,  5s.  : greens  and  blues,  fis.  per  gallon. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT,  READY  FOR  USE  . 
fronts  of  houses,  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil  paint ; for  beauty 
pre-eminent,  giving  tne  appearance  of  fine-cut  stone.  In  casks  of 
lcwt,2cwt,  and  " — * -*  -•  A ' 

able. 


.,  and  21s.  each.  Casks  return- 
, Wellington-strcet,  Goswcll- 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

The  railway  assurance  com- 
pany (incorporated  under  the  7 and  8 Viet.  c.  1101.  capital 
100.0001.  grunts  assurances  against  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  from 
railway  accident  upon  the  payment  of  a single  premium,  which 
covers  an  assurance  for  the  whole  of  life.  The  following  arc  the 
rates  of  premium  : For  every  policy  of  1001.,  5s.  ; for  5001,  li.  5s. ; for 
• ,0001.,  21.  2s.  ; for  2,000!.,  41.  4S. 

Prospectuses,  Ac.,  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 
5,  St.  Jomes’s-street.  Loudon.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Sec. 


THE  BREWERS’,  DISTILLERS’, 

LICENSED  VICTUALLERS’,  and  GENERAL  T.TFE  and 
FIRE  ASSURANCE  and  LOAN  nnd  ENDOWMENT  COM- 
PANY. 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  grant  policies  against  all  kinds  of 
risks  incidental  to  life  and  fire  assurance  business, as  well  ns  imme- 
diate and  deferred  annuities  and  endowments,  educational  or 
otherwise. 

one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  office  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  loan  department ; another,  that  policies  are  granted  ag-inst 
every  kind  of  risk,  natural  or  accidental,  such  ns  paralysis,  blind- 
- e's.  insanity.  Ac.  Lastly,  that  the  policies  are  indisputable. 

N.B.  One-third  of  the  shares  has  been  reserved  for  licensed  vic- 
tuallers. which  may  bo  had  on  application  to  the  secretary,  and 
payment  of  the  deposit.  S.  P.  HARRIS,  Secretary. 

IS,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


The 

LII 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  : 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES.  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS.  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

HE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

iIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  New  Covcntry-street, 
r-square.  London ; 15,  Bachelor's-wnlk.  Dublin  ; and  18, 
Rue  Tronchet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 A 8 Viet.  c.  110. 
Capital  200.0001. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  os  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  51.  to  5.0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE-2,  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WELLINGTON 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  bridge).  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  51.  and  up  to  501.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  maybe  made  up'rn  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Aotuarv  of  the  Company.  W.  H.  Archer.  Esq. 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  51.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  in  to  3i  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

,,  35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

,,  45  to  55  „ ..  Threepence  ., 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  ra'e  of  subscription  will  not  increase  ns  the  contributor 
grows  older,  hue  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  mav  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.B.  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
si.  to  50 1 can  bo  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  3,  Exeter  'Change,  Welliugton-street  North, 
Strand. 


C CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

J LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  usual  DIVIDEND  of 
5 per  cent,  (less  income  tax'  on  the  paid-up  capital  on  the  shares  of 
the  Society  will  ho  PAYABLE  at  this  office  on  aud  after  WED- 
NESDAY, the  20th  dav  of  August  inst. 

ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT.— In  consequence  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  an  Act  obtained  in  the  session  of  1850.  the  provisions  of 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  Inst  month,  advantages 
and  privileges  will  accrue  to  all  persons  NOW  ASSURING,  to  an 
extent  greater  than  can  he  derived  from  most  other  offices.  The 
particulars  are  set  forth  in  a report  and  a new  prospectus,  to  be 
procured  (free  of  expense)  bv  addressing  a line  to 

GEORGE  H.  PINCKARD.  Resident  Secretary. 
99.  Great  Russcll-strcct,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


PURE  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— Manu- 
factured from  the  Vieille  Montague  Company’s  white  oxide 
of  xinc  ; perfectly  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities,  is  unaffected 
by  sea  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any  of  the  gases,  nnd 
preserves  its  original  colour  where  white-lead  paint  will  not. 
Also  Grev  Zinc  Paint,  sironglv  recommended  for  iron- work. —Sold 
wholesale  by  JOHN  WARNER  and  SONS,  8,  Crescent,  Jewin- 
street.  London. 
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URE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT, 

from  the  Vieille  Montagnc  Zinc  Minin:  Company.— This 

Comnanv  havingheconie  Proprietors  of  all  rightsnnd  patents  of  the 
late  Patent  White  Zino  Company,  in  France  and  Be'gium,  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish,  on  a largescale,  the  WHITE  OXIDE  OF  ZINC, 
in  a pure  state,  nnd  of  a quality  which  can  only  be  manufactured 
with  tlie  zinc  from  the  mines  in  Belgium.  Patent  White  Zinc 
Paint  is  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  white  lead  paint.  It  is  en- 
tirely free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  nnd  is  unafleeted  by  sea- 
water, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any  gases  ; besides,  it  preserves 
its  original  colour,  which  White  Lead  Paint  docs  not.  White 
Zinc  Paint  causes  none  of  those  ravages,  invariably  engendered  by 
white  lead,  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  painters’  cholic  nor 
paralysis.  Ae.  Sc.,  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the  workmen, 
who  manufacture  nnd  use  it,  arc  subject,  and  to  which  persons 
who  inhabit  newly-painted  apartments  are  also  linhle.  A spurious 
nrticle  having  been  introduced  in  the  market,  under  the  name  of 
White  Zinc  Paint,  the  public  is  cautioned  against  it.  because, 
when  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior  paint,  instead  of  a 
first-rate  one.— For  further  particulars  and  prospectuses,  apply  to 
Mr.  H.  F.  SCHMOLL.  General  Agent  for  England  and  Scotland, 
at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12,  Munchcstcr-buildings,  Westininster- 
hridee  ; aud  for  supply  of  material  and  prices,  nt  Messrs.  CIIAS. 
DEVAUX  aud  CO.’S,  62,  King  William-street, City. 


IESIRABLE  BUILDING  GROUND.— I 

TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET.  on  Building  Lenses,  on  most 
eligible  terms,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  DAG  NALL'S  PARK 
ESTATE.  CROYDON,  Surrey,  in  lots  averaging  50  feet  frontage. 
This  estate  is  situate  in  a most  desirable  neighbourhood,  about 
half-a-milc  from  the  Norwood  aud  Croydon  Stations  of  the 
Brighton  and  South-Eastern  Railway.  It  has  been  laid  out  for 
the  erection  of  detached  and  semi-detached  villas,  for  which  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted.  The  roads  arc  made,  and  money  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  builders  if  required— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 
WILLIAM  WALLEN.  Jon.,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  14,  Basiug- 
hall-street,  City,  aud  Greenwich  ; and  to  purchase  lots,  to  Mr.  E. 
PALMER,  Auctioneer,  Change-alley,  Cornhill. 

Desirable  building  land.— The 

NORTHUMBERLAND  PARK  ESTATE,  Tottenham, 
Middlesex,  consisting  of  about  FIFTY  ACRES,  (situated  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Marsh-lane  Station  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  Railway,  is  now  laid  out  for  the  erection  of  detached 
and  semi-detached  Villas.  The  site  is  most  eligible,  being  particu- 
larly healthy,  and  commanding  extensive  views.  The  substratum 
is  gravelly,  aud  residences  of  the  description  proposed  are  much 
required.  Besides  the  railway,  there  is  constant  omnibus  com- 
munication with  Loudon.  The  roads  and  sewers  are  in  course  of 
formation.  Term  of  leuses,  99  years.  Ground-rents  apportioned. 
Money  advauced.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAM 
WALLEN,  juu..  Architect  and  Surveyor,  14,  BasinghaU-street, 
City,  aud  Greenwich. 


HUBBUCK’S  patent  white  zinc 

PAINT.— This  elegant  white,  the  favourite  pigment  of  the 
ancients,  has  been  used  hy  artists  through  successive  generations, 
and  is  still  known  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  under 
the  old  name  of  Permanent  White.  Modern  decorators  could 
rarely  afford  this  expensive  article  even  for  the  delicate  tracery  of 
tb  ei  r most  costly  works. 

Three  ' ears  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacti 
large  scale,  and  offered  it  at  a price  to  compete  with  White  Lead 

mi  - gu 

itv 

.nutations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  fre 
tainine  sulphur,  lead,  arsenic,  aud  oilier  deleterious  material, 
alike  injurious  to  health,  deficient  in  body,  nnd  reducing  the  pre- 
servative properties  for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

In  justice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  he  confounded 
with  the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is 

all  the  same. 

HUBBUCK’S  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  proper- 
ties whatever,  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  iu  use, 
and  In  altli  ful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
points,  each  cask  is  stamped 

‘•HUBBUCK.  LONDON  PATENT;” 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  beeu  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

\ Circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers, opposite  the  London 
Docks. 


PHILLIPS’S  PATENT  FIRE 

ANNIHI LATOR  COMPANY.— NOTICE  IS  HEREBY 
GIVEN,  that  no  further  application  for  Shares  in  this  Company 
will  be  received  after  TUESDAY,  the  2nd  day  of  September  next. 
By  order  of  the  Board.  J.  10.  B.  CURTIS,  Sec. 

Offioe  and  Dcoot  of  the  Fire  Annihilntor  Company, 

105.  Lcadcnhall-strect,  City. 
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IRK  BECK  PERMANENT  BUILDING 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  BIRlvBECK,  Esq.,  P.L.M  I. 


William  Ewart.  Esq.,M.P. 

John  Thomas  Sharp.  Esq. 

CO.VSULTIXU  ACTU AUY. 

Arthur  Scrntchlcy,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.R.A.S. 
Subscription  Meeting?  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month. 
Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 
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HESTER  and  HOLYHEAD  RAILWAY'. 

REDUCTION  of  FARES.— On  and  after  FRIDAY. 
August  1-t,  1851,  Passengers  will  he  booked  through  and  conveyed 
at  the  following  Fares,  which  include  the  passage  money  between 
King-town  nnd  Holvhcad,  either  hy  the  boats  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead,  or  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Companies:— 

Single  Fares.  Return  Tickets. 
1st  Cl.  3nd  CL  1st  CL  2nd  Cl. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

(■London 60  0 ..  40  0 ..  90  0 ..  60  0 

Between  I Birmingham  41  o ..  30  o ..  60  0 ..  45  0 

Kingstown  (Manchester..  25  0 ..  17  6 ..  37  6 ..  26  6 

and  I Chester 20  0 ..  15  0 ..  30  0 ..  22  6 

L Liverpool....  20  0 ..  15  0 ..  30  0 ..  22  6 

RETURN  TICKETS  between  Dublin.  Liverpool,  Chester,  Man- 
chester, and  Birmingham,  will  be  availnhle  for  the  Return  Joumej 


Departure  from  Kingstown. 
*9  0 a.m.  Express. 

1 0 p m.  Mail. 

7 30  p.m.  Mail. 
Departure  from  London. 
*9  30  a.m.  Express. 

MaiLCSl3’ 


Those  between  Dublin  ni 
Arrival  in  London. 


; 0 p.ir 


8 45  p 

* No  Second  Class  by  Express  Trains  between  Chester,  Birming' 
ham,  or  Lomion. 

Through  Passengers  bv  these  trains  must  rebook  at  Chester. 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  Dublin  aud  Kingstown  Railway 
Terminus,  or  on  board  the  steam-boats.  J . O.  B1NGEK. 

Superintendent's  Office.  Chester,  31st  July,  1851. 

GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

OULTON’S  TERRA-COTTA 

and  GLAZED  DRAIN-FIPES._  * 

Specimens  of  the  above  may  he  seen  iu  Class  XXVII.,  and  out- 
side the  Building,  West  end.  North  side. 

Also,  a TERRA-COTTA  FIGURE  of  TIME  in  the  Transept- 
Drawings  and  prices,  on  application,  at  the  Manufactories,  Lam- 
beth. 
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SATURDAY , AUGUST  30,  1851. 

we  have  already  said,  a very 
successful  meeting  has  been  held 
by  the  British  Archeeological 
Association  in  Derby,  and  the 
greatest  hospitality  was  shown 
on  all  sides.  Complimentary  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  and  dinners,  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession ; and,  better  still,  the  kindly 
expressions,  representatives  of  feelings  to 
which  these  sacrifices  to  our  grosser  natures 
lead.  And  here  let  us  give  one  word  of  ad- 
vice to  hospitable  individuals  who  may  feel 
disposed,  on  future  occasions,  to  open  their 
houses  when  peripatetic  archaeologists  visit 
their  quarter.  Receive  the  whole  party  or  none 
at  all.  When  half  are  admitted  and  half 
sent  away,  you  pain  the  latter  moiety  a vast 
deal  more  than  you  please  the  first.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  illustration  occurred  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Derby,  but 
there  certainly  was  one  at  the  late  meeting  of 
i the  Institute.  The  Dean  of  Wells  provided 
; an  entertainment  for  a certain  number  of  the 
; members,  and  commissioned  the  singularly 
i unfitted  -gentleman  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill),  who 
i manages  the  excursions, — that  is,  takes 
i care  that  every  body  has  the  means 
< of  conveyance  afforded  him  at  a cost 
: about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  he  could 
! have  obtained  it  for  himself, — to  invite  the 
> right  persons  to  partake  of  it.  The  result  of 
[ 'this,  and  of  the  same  arrangement  on  other 
( occasions,  changing  the  name  of  the  host,  of 
t course,  was,  that  all  those  who  had  to  pay  a 
t certain  number  of  shillings  for  a miserable 
3 satisfying  of  nature’s  claims  at  one  of  the  worst- 
c conducted  ordinaries  that  ever  was  laid  out, 

1 thought  themselves  very  ill-used  by  the  Dean, 
t their  amour-propre  being  touched.  Again, 

1 therefore,  we  say  to  the  hospitably  inclined, 
r receive  the  whole  party  or  none  at  all. 

And  now,  then,  to  note  such  portions  of  the 
,n -proceedings  in  Derby  and  its  neighbourhood 
i as  may  be  either  pleasant  or  profitable  to  our 
r readers. 

The  President,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  in  the 
c-course  of  his  inaugural  address,  said,  — It 
i appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  Providence 
1 that  some  of  the  records  of  past  empires,  which 
D-once  exercised  almost  universal  sway  over 
■1'the  earth,  should  be  entombed,  as  it  were, 
i until  a period  when  the  revelation  of  them 
pcould  be  duly  appreciated  by  learned  and 
|h highly  civilised  inquirers,  by  whom  the  appli- 
cation of  such  discoveries  could  be  brought 
[[(forward  to  prove  the  veracity  of  prophetical 
h history,  and  by  analogy  to  confirm  the  truths 
of  Holy  Writ.  Sure  I am,  that  if  such  in- 

Iq  quiries  be  pursued  in  a proper  frame  of  mind, 
tithe  more  we  discover  the  firmer  will  these 
trtruths  be  established.  Had  not  mounds  of 
prubbish  concealed  from  view  the  sculptured 
^treasures  of  ancient  Nineveh,  the  Arab  spoiler, 
nin  his  mistaken  zeal,  would  have  long  since 
^demolished  them.  No  Layard  would'  have 
icbeen  required  to  direct,  with  master  mind, 
Itheir  excavation ; no  Richardson  to  interpret 


a language,  the  very  characters  of  which  had 
for  ages  been  forgotten  : until  such  men  as 
Belzoni,  Champollion,  and  Sir  Gardiner  Wil- 
kinson had  been  born  in  the  world,  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  would  have  been  reopened  in  vain  ; 
the  religious  and  domestic  habits  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  which  are 
still  portrayed  in  such  vivid  colouring  on  the 
walls  of  their  temples  and  sepulchres,  would 
have  had  no  chroniclers.  Devoutly  is  it  to  be 
wished,  that  the  efforts  now  making  by  men  of 
science,  to  put  us  in  possession  of  these  antique 
treasures,  may  meet  with  better  encouragement 
from  the  Government  of  this  great  nation. 
Will  it  be  credited  by  the  historians  of  a future 
age,  that  the  magnificent  monument  of 
Egyptian  art,  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  after  having  been  won 
by  the  valour  of  our  brave  troops  under 
Abercromby,  and  subsequently  given  by 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  to  our  King  George  the 
Fou.th,  should  have  been  suffered  to  lie 
prostrate  on  the  sands  of  Alexandria  for  nearly 
half  a century,  for  fear  of  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds  in  its  removal.  The 
scientific  world  are  under  great  obligations  to 
Mr.  Gould,  a member  of  this  association,  for 
having  brought  this  matter  before  the  public 
I (in  The  Builder),  and  for  having  urged  the 
Government  to  pursue  a more  liberal  conduct 
with  regard  to  it.  We  must  all,  I am  sure, 
unite  in  wishing  that  his  meritorious  efforts 
may  ultimately  be  crowned  with  success. 
How  wonderfully  is  it  ordained,  that  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  burial  of  the  dead  should 
throw  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  living  ! Yet  such  is  the  case,  both  among 
the  barbarous  and  civilised  nations  of  anti- 
quity. With  regard  to  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  the  page  of  history,  as  I have  before 
observed,  furnishes  us  with  very  slight  in- 
formation ; but  upon  opening  their  tombs  we 
find  ample  proofs  of  their  ignorance  and 
superstitions : the  rude  simplicity  of  their 
manners  is  there  developed,  and  we  begin  to 
trace  a gradual  approximation  to  a more  re- 
fined state  by  an  examination  of  the  different 
contents  of  the  most  ancient  and  more  recent 
barrows.  For  most  interesting  investigations 
of  this  kind,  we  are  under  great  obligations  to 
Mr.  Bateman,  another  of  our  members,  who 
has  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  in 
excavating  many  of  these  tumuli  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  and  the  adjoining  county 
of  Stafford  ; the  results  of  which  he  has  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  “ Vestiges  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Derbyshire.” 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  the  course  of  some  re- 
marks On  the  Study  of  Archeology,  with  which 
he  followed  the  President,  said, — Curiosity 
alone  is  no  longer  the  object  of  the  antiquary, 
who  is  now  engaged  in  the  higher  occupation 
of  tracing  the  habits  and  manners  of  tribes 
and  nations  long  removed.  Particular  spots 
are  hallowed  as  those  in  which  religion  has 
been  first  promulgated, — as  the  site  on  which 
beneficent  laws  have  been  originated, — or  the 
scenes  on  which  the  fate  of  nations  has  been 
decided, — or  where  have  arisen  those  events 
which  have  given  a colour  to  our  domestic 
scenes  and  awakened  our  kindliest  feelings.  A 
study  of  the  memorials  of  such  scenes,  events, 
or  emotions,  enables  us  to  trace,  through  the 
condition  of  their  arts,  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  nations  which  have  long  ceased  to 
exist.  In  tracing  these  conditions  we  are 
much  aided  by  the  forms  of  language  as  well 


as  by  the  more  tangible  remains  of  by-gone 
people.  The  architectural  remains  of  cultivated 
nations  are  also  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
will  generally  be  found  corresponding  in  some 
degree  with  the  language  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  executed.  The  architecture 
of  the  Dorians  is,  like  their  language,  secure 
and  expressive,  — of  the  Ionians  graceful 
and  flowing,  — of  the  Corinthians  rich  and 
luxurious.  In  the  first,  it  was  remarkable  for 
power  and  solidity, — among  the  Corinthians  it 
was  characterised  by  delicacy, — and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ionians  it  exhibited  that  grace  and 
power  of  style  which  characterise  the  writings 
of  the  Great  Poet,  and  his  imitators.  The 
study  of  antiquities  is  ennobling  in  another 
way,  by  removing  the  contemplation  from  the 
petty  and  evanescent  things  of  the  day,  and 
concentrating  it  upon  the  mighty  achieve- 
ments of  those  people  by  whom  the  great  steps 
of  civilization  have  been  accomplished. 

On  Tuesday,  in  the  midst  of  many  visits, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Errington  read  a paper  on 

SOUTH  WINFIELD  MANOR  HOUSE, 

which  was  erected  by  Lord  Cromwell,  trea- 
surer to  Henry  VI.,  and  is  noted  for  its  con- 
nection with  the  detention  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  The  Lord  Shrewsbury,  who  had  the 
care  of  her  here,  must  have  had  a nice  time  of 
it,  through  the  jealousy  of  his  wife  and  the 
suspicions  of  his  queen. 

“ The  carriage  approach  winds  up  the  steep 
eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  is  shaded  by 
venerable  elm,  yew,  and  ash  trees,  and  brings 
you  at  length  to  the  gate-house,  which  has  a 
central  and  a side  archway,  the  latter  being  for 
foot  passengers  only,  and  abutting  on  to  the 
porter’s  lodge.  This  gate-house  is  about  16 
feet  through,  having  corresponding  arches  on 
the  western  face.  A large  lateral  arch  opens 
from  the  footway  to  enable  the  gate-keeper 
stepping  across  to  communicate  with  the  horse 
and  carriage  passage.  This  arch  is  semi-circular; 
the  others  being  obtuse  pointed,  except  the 
main  eastern  one  which,  from  the  dropping  of 
the  key-stone  and  from  repair,  has  now  a semi- 
circular appearance.  Part  of  the  upper  stage 
and  side  turrets,  the  roof,  and  battlements,  are 
gone : there  is  no  trace  of  a portcullis.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  structure,  it  is  built  of  fine  hard 
stone,  which  exhibits  few  marks  of  corrosion. 
No  date  is  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  buildings. 
Having  passed  through  the  inner  arch,  you 
come  into  the  first  or  outer  court.  On  the  left 
is  a large  portion  of  the  manor  barn : towards 
the  right,  eastwards,  are  remains  of  the  stables, 
offices,  and  retainers’  quarters.  It  was  in 
these  stables  that  Colonel  Dalby  was  shot, 
through  a hole  from  the  porter’s  lodge.  The 
barn  is  well  buttressed,  and  within  still  exhi- 
bits some  fine  square  oak  uprights  sup- 
porting the  roof.  This  outer  court  is  nearly 
square,  but  the  walls  and  buildings  to  the 
south  and  south-west  are  gone.  There  may 
have  been  a postern  at  the  south-west  corner. 
To  the  south, — the  only  side  on  which  the 
ground  does  not  fall, — just  beyond  the  present 
stack-yards,  are  extensive  remains  of  a bastion 
and  other  defensive  earthworks.  In  the  middle 
of  the  court  is  the  well,  said  to  have  been 
sunk  during  the  last  siege,  the  water  supply 
having  been  previously  brought  from  the  hills 
to  the  west.  The  north  side  of  the  court  pre- 
sents an  interesting  fagade,  which  is  rendered 
very  picturesque  by  the  tall  angular  chimney- 
shafts  capped  with  battlemented  cornices,  and 
the  bold  and  lofty  tower  which  occupies  the 
western  extremity. 

In  the  centre  is  a double  gateway,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  first,  leading  into  the  second 
court.  Above  the  main  arch  and  occupying 
the  centre  is  a broad  projecting  label  returned 
at  the  ends  and  charged  with  small  shields, 
and  encompassing  four  escutcheons  on  sunk 
panels  : on  one  of  them  are  expressed  pouches 
or  purses,  the  emblems  of  Cromwell,  Lord 
Treasurer.  The  side  turrets  are  remarkable  : 
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they  were  originally  embattled  ; and  like  the 
great  western  tower,  they  are  crenellated,  pre- 
senting oillets  or  loopholes  at  various  intervals. 
The  different  apartments  in  this  portion  of  the 
building  seem  most  of  them  to  have  been 
entered  from  the  inner  court. 

The  banquetting  hall  is  about  66  feet  by 
36  feet : the  lofty  roof  is  gone,  but  the  gables 
remain.  It  was  lighted  by  a beautiful  bay 
window,  and  by  five  large  windows  to  the 
north  and  four  to  the  south  : at  the  east  end  is 
an  escutcheon  in  a wreath  of  alabaster,  nearly 
defaced,  charged  with  the  bearings  of  George, 
6th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Gertrude  Man- 
ners, his  wife— impaled  in  their  proper  colours, 
twenty-seven  in  number.  The  staples  for  the 
arras  are  still  fixed  in  the  walls.  Leading 
down  from  the  dais  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall 
is  a staircase,  which  conducts  to  a spacious 
undercroft  over  which  the  hall  is  built.  This 
apartment  is  remarkable  in  its  construction, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  for  what  purpose  it 
was  intended,  whether  for  a place  for  stores  or 
as  a hall  for  servants.” 

Chesterfield  Church  and  its  leaning  spire, 
Bolsover  Castle,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Grey’s  collec- 
tion of  Etruscan  remains,  and  Hardwicke  Hall, 
afforded  more  than  matter  enough  for  the 
day’s  enjoyment.  Hardwicke  Hall  was  built 
in  1597  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
legend  runs  that  it  was  foretold  to  this  lady, 
that  so  long  as  she  kept  building  so  long 
would  she  live.  In  consequence  of  this  she 
erected  house  after  house,  and  at  last  died  in 
a hard  frost,  when  the  masons  could  not 
work.  The  picture  gallery  at  Hardwicke  is  a 
great  treat. 

The  excursion  on  the  following  day  included 
Chatsworth,  with  its  magnificent  collections, 
gardens,  and  fountains,  JBakewell,  and  Haddon 
Hall.  On  the  latter  interesting  old  structure 
Mr.  Duesbury  read  a descriptive  paper,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  said, — “Nothing  remains  to 
show  that  Haddon  Hall  ever  was,  properly 
speaking,  a castle,  although  the  Peverills’ 
building  might  have  had  the  attributes  of  one. 
The  hall  from  the  first  was  more  of  a manor- 
house  or  place,  and  I imagine  its  unfitness  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  war  is  the  chief  cause 
of  its  never  being  attacked,  a very  fortunate 
circumstance,  inasmuch  as  the  building  has 
thereby  come  down  to  us  subject  to  no  other 
changes,  than  those  produced  by  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  alterations  in  the  mode  of  life 
of  its  possessors.  Of  course  the  battlements 
could  have  been  defended  for  a time  by  men- 
at-arms,  and  we  still  see  evidences  of  prepara- 
tions for  thi3  purpose  in  the  bow-stringing 
machine  in  the  north-east  tower,  and  in  the 
rack  to  hold  arms  which  exists  in  the  room 
adjoining.  After  expressing  a doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  legends  of  the  place,  he  said 
they  must  turn  to  other  sources  for  associa- 
tions with  Haddon,  and  they  were  to  be  found 
in  the  hawking  parties  in  the  adjoining 
meadows,  the  hunting  parties  in  the  chase, 
and  the  rare  doings  in  the  great  hall  afterwards. 
The  iron  hook  on  the  screen  is  said  to  be  a 
relic  of  these  carousals,  it  having  been  used  to 
tie  up  above  the  head  the  hands  of  any  de- 
faulter who,  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellows, 
did  not  do  duty  to  his  liquor,  his  further 
punishment  being  to  have  cold  water  poured 
down  the  sleeves  of  his  doublet  when  in  this 
position.  There  are  no  specialties  in  the  style 
of  the  building  which  call  for  much  remark, 
except  perhaps  two  points.  The  one  is  the 
unusual  purity  of  the  Gothic  of  the  western 
entrance,  which  was  executed  by  Sir  George 
Vernon  in  about  1547  ; and  the  other  is  the 
unusually  Gothic  character  of  the  Elizabethan 


work.  He  could  not  refrain  from  noticing 
the  extreme  artistic  skill  with  which  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  ground  were  made  use  of,  and 
the  gardens  laid  out  so  as  to  harmonise  with 
the  buildings,  and  form  an  integral  portion  of 
the  design. 

Of  Chatsworth,  says  the  Times , the  history 
is  soon  told.  “ The  ancient  house  of  that 
name,  with  the  manor,  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Cavendish,  who  soon  after  pulled  the 
old  hall  down,  and  commenced  a new  mansion 
on  its  site.  Before,  however,  one  wing  was 
finished,  he  died  in  1557;  but  his  widow,  the 
celebrated  Elizabeth  Hardwicke,  who  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  beauties  of  the  county  in 
the  architectural  line,  continued  and  com- 
pleted the  building,  which  was  rendered  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak.  It  was  one  of 
the  prisons  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  at  a 
later  period  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Par- 
liamentary and  Royalist  forces  in  the  civil  war. 
The  older  part  of  the  modern  mansion  was 
projected  about  1687  by  the  fourth  earl  after- 
wards first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Court  of  James  II.  The  re- 
building of  the  south  front  was  commenced  in 
that  year,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
Talman,  afterwards  controller  of  the  King’s 
works  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The  great 
hall  and  staircase  were  completed  in  April, 
1690.  In  1692  the  works  were  surveyed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  result  of  a suc- 
cession of  pulling  down  and  building  up  was 
the  completion  of  the  present  building  in  about 
twenty  years  from  its  commencement.  Mr. 
Talman  received  about  13,000/.  for  his  con- 
tract. This  splendid  pile  was  ornamented  by 
the  united  talents  of  Verrio,  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill, and  other  celebrated  painters,  Cibber,  and 
other  artists  for  the  stone  carvings,  and  Gib- 
bons, Davis,  and  others,  for  the  wood  carving. 
The  great  northern  wing,  which  is  385  feet  in 
length,  was  built  from  the  design  of  Sir  Jeffery 
Wyattville  under  the  present  Duke.  The 
stone  employed  is  from  quarries  on  the  estate, 
and  is  a handsome  variegated  sandstone.  The 
composition  is  Italian,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
very  elegant  tower.  Further  back  are  the 
stables,  which  form  a very  fine  pile  of  build- 
ings.” 

We  wont  stop  to  tell  of  the  lunch  with  Mr. 
Bateman  (who  exhibited  his  interesting  collec- 
tion of  antiquities),  which  relieved  these  labours, 
but  pass  on  to  Thursday,  when  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley  entertained  the  meeting  at  his  seat, 
Rolleston  Hall,  Tutbury.  Tutbury  church 
was  visited,  and  Mr.  C.  Baily  gave  an  account 
of  it.  It  ranges  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  time  of  Henry  V.:  some 
excavations  which  were  made  at  the  east  end 
showed  that  the  original  chancel  had  a semi- 
circular apse. 

Tutbury  Castle,  another  prison  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  Norbury  Church,  and  Ash- 
bourne Church,  were  examined.  On  the  first 
of  these  churches,  which  has  some  very  curious 
monuments,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broughton  read  a 
paper.  Ashworth  Church  contains  the  cele- 
brated Cokayne  monuments,  and  these  were 
discoursed  upon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Errington. 

Melbourne,  with  its  interesting  Norman 
church,  was  visited  on  Friday,  and  the  Vicar 
described  the  latter.  Melbourne  Hall  has 
gardens  of  great  beauty,  though  of  peculiar 
character. 

Mr.  Briggs  read  a paper  on  the  antiquities 
! of  Melbourne  generally. 


Repton,  the  seat  of  a Saxon  monastery,  was 
examined.  The  church  here  has  an  ancient 
crypt,  and  Mr.  Ashpitel,  in  the  course  of  a paper 
which  he  read  on  the  church,  urged  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  Saxon. 

A lunch  with  Dr.  Peile,  and  the  public 
dinner  at  Derby  afterwards,  closed  the  day. 

On  Saturday,  after  a breakfast  given  by  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  Douglas  Fox),  papers  were  read 
by  Mr.  Mayer  and  Dr.  Lee,  and  Morley 
Church,  which  has  some  fine  painted  glass, 
was  visited.  On  the  return  of  the  party,  some 
routine  business  closed  the  pleasant  week. 
We  ought  to  have  said  that,  as  opportunities 
offered,  sectional  meetings  were  held,  whereat 
papers  were  read  by  M r.  Bateman,  Mr.  Hey  wood, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Halliwell  (on  some  of 
the  ancient  monastic  institutions  of  Derby), 
Mr.  Planche  (on  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Ferrars  and  Peverill),  Mr.  Jewitt,  Mr.  Mosley, 
and  others.  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  architect, 
acted  as  the  local  secretary. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FORM,  TREATMENT, 

AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DOME  IN 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  dome  is  certainly  a far  nobler  feature 
in  a classic  or  Italian  church  than  the  spire, 
which  so  frequently  usurps  its  place.  It  has 
infinitely  more  architectural  meaning,  more 
constructive  propriety,  and  must  consequently 
receive  more  of  mental  approbation  from  the 
spectator  than  the  spire,  which,  though  it 
originated  in  the  high-pitched  roof,  has  lost  the 
roof  character,  and  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
roof  principle.  The  spire,  in  most  cases  (I 
refer  exclusively  to  its  Italian  or  Anglo-classic 
examples),  might  be  removed,  and  would  not 
be  missed  ; whereas  the  dome  appears  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  edifice,  and  the  simplicity  and 
perfection  of  its  form  must  render  it  a suitable 
feature  for  a building  dedicated  to  the  Deity. 
It  would,  moreover,  placed  either  on  the  main 
building  or  crowning  a vestibule  or  ante-chapel, 
be  less  expensive  than  our  Chinese-pagoda-like 
steeples. 

Such  an  application  of  the  dome  would  tend 
sufficiently  to  a general  pyramidal  outline — to 
a picturesque  massing  and  grouping  externally. 
Indeed,  by  embracing  at  its  base  a greater  por- 
tion of  the  building,  it  would  do  so  better  than 
the  dome-tower,  which,  like  the  central  spire 
of  the  Gothic  cathedral,  is  often  too  slender  to 
give  a pyramidal  character  to  the  composition. 
In  fact,  most  buildings  where  it  is  so  used,  as 
the  mosques  of  Constantinople  and  elsewhere, 
are  admirable  as  compositions,  while  they  show 
a superior  feeling  for  proportion,  as  the  height 
of  the  circumscribing  pyramid  is  better  pro- 
portioned to  the  base  for  an  architectural  pile. 
The  great  domed  buildings  of  India  partake 
sufficiently  of  the  pyramidal  character,  and  are 
not  lacking  in  the  quality  of  picturesqueness, 
though  the  dome  is  not  elevated  on  towers  as 
in  Europe.  The  pyramidal  principle  is  one 
which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  however  the 
dome  be  applied.  On  a rotunda  it  should 
always  be  in  retreat,  the  projection  of  the  sur- 
rounding peristyle,  without  the  relief  afforded 
by  which,  it  must  ever  have  a top-heavy  and 
unpleasing  appearance ; and  the  omission  of 
the  peristyle  is  altogether  unpardonable  when 
colonnades  are  employed  below  in  the  body  of 
the  building,  if  the  rotunda  surmounts  one,  as 
in  the  Custom-house,  Liverpool.  The  pyramidal 
principle,  however,  for  general  composition, 
must  not  be  overrated  : the  pyramid  is  not  the 
only  general  form  or  outline  of  good  composi- 
tion in  architecture,  any  more  than  it  is  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  though  the  principle 
itself  is  of  universal  application,  and  may  be 
said  to  pervade  all  good  architecture,  applying 
less,  however,  to  the  classic  than  to  the  Gothic. 
Bartholomew,  in  his  “ Essay  on  the  Decline  of 
Science,  &c.  in  Modern  English  Building,” 
says,  “ the  most  perfect  architectural  composir 
tiorj  is  that  which  forms  one  immense  pyramid 
of  decoration,  consisting  of  many  minor  suh- 
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servient  pyramidal  masses a doctrine  that 
must  be  received  with  some  reservation,  as  it 
would  place  the  Greek  temples,  as  well  as 
various  palatial  and  other  buildings  justly 
considered  models  of  architectural  beauty,  in 
an  inferior  rank  of  architectural  production. 
To  make  a complete  pyramid  of  decoration 
there  must,  in  most  buildings,  be  large  extra- 
neous and  useless  features,  having  no  relation, 
and  being  non-essential,  to  internal  proportion 
and  beauty : “ a beautiful  thing  ” and  “ a beau- 
tiful building,”  it  should  be  remembered,  are 
different  ideas.  Architectural  beauty  is  beauty 
decorating  the  essential  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  architecture  ; and  perfect  architectural 
beauty  is  the  highest  combination  of  fitness 
and  beauty,  or  the  highest  abstract  beauty 
compatible  with  the  destination  of  the  highest 
class  of  buildings.  But  even  in  the  highest 
class  of  buildings,  the  pyramidal  outline  may 
not  be  called  for  by  fitness  and  due  propor- 
tional beauty  of  internal  distribution : nay,  it 
may  be  inadmissible,  as  aesthetic  beauty  in  an 
architectural  exterior  must  always  be  subordi- 
nate to  internal  beauty  and  fitness. 

Buildings,  however,  containing  a single 
apartment,  or  embodying  a single  idea  as  to 
use,  such  as  places  of  worship,  theatres, 
mausolea,  &c.,  may  advantageously  be  so 
composed ; but  to  those  of  complex  use  con- 
I taining  many  divisions  or  parts,  as  colleges, 
the  principle  cannot  so  well  be  applied. 

There  is  another  principle,  however,  near 
akin  to  this,  which  should  be  observed  in  all 
buildings  pretending  to  architectural  character, 
viz.,  that  which  demands  delicacy  of  line  and 
surface,  and  minuteness  of  division  to  in- 
I crease  towards  the  summit;  and  the  proper 
arrangement,  vertically,  of  the  geometrical 
forms.  Some  otherwise  beautiful  buildings  we 
meet  with  transgress  this  geometrical  law  of 
composition,  having  grave  unbroken  lines 
and  square  forms  above  more  elegant  ones ; a 
fault  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  the 
solemnity  of  whose  upper  story,  or  attic  order, 
which  looks  flat  and  heavy,  is  more  suited  to 
Doric  severity  than  to  Corinthian  lightness  and 
elegance.  On  the  same  principle  are  con- 
demnable  the  long  harsh  lines  of  the  pyramidal 
spire  above  the  colonnade  in  classic  or  Italian 
steeples ; a fault  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  Gothic  steeples,  with  whose  square 
buttresses  or  octagonal  turrets  they  perfectly 
harmonize. 

In  the  application  of  the  dome  there  are 
many  points  to  be  observed  : — 1st.  It  should 
be  placed  only  at  the  summit  of  a pile  of  build- 
ings, not  lower  down  with  straight  inclined 
roofs  above  it,  as  in  some  Italian  churches, 
crowning  a low  vestry,  or  other  appendage  ; 
nor  overtopped  by  minarets,  as  in  the  east.  It 
must  reign  supreme  among  the  roofs,  if  more 
than  one,  and  be  the  highest  skyline  of  the 
building.  The  propriety  is  obvious  of  so 
placing  the  feature  containing  the  softest  modu- 
lation of  chiaroscuro,  and  where  every  degree 
of  light  and  shade  that  beams  from  the  build- 
ing below  is  wrought  into  the  sweetest  har- 
mony. Neither  should  the  dome  be  seen 
rising  immediately  behind  a large  pediment, 
as  is  too  often  its  fate,  which,  in  front  views, 
completely  mutilates  it ; and  if  it  have  a glazed 
eye,  the  glazed  surface  should  conform  to  the 
circular  sweep,  and  not  cause  any  break  per- 
ceptible from  below. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  is 
n size,  or  relative  size  : a proportionate  magni- 
h tude  is  essential  to  effect  in  the  dome  : — but  the 
objection  to  raising  domes  of  a large  size 
hitherto  has  been  the  great  expense  of  stone 
ones.  Stone,  however,  is  not  the  only  suit- 
able material.  Iron  might,  I conceive,  be  used 
with  great  advantage  and  propriety  in  the 
formation  of  the  dome,  to  the  true  idea  of 
which  stone  is  no  more  essential  than  to  any 
other  kind  of  roof.  The  use  of  stone  in  arch 
and  dome  constructions  is  not,  as  some 
contend,  essential  to  real  architecture  : real 
architecture  is  architecture  that  serves  our 
i purpose,  and  combine?  truth,  beauty,  and 
stability,  obtained  with  the  least  cost.  If  we 
i have  a material  that  offers  superior  advantages 
I to  stone,  which  iron  does,  we  have  a right  to 
adopt  it.  Constructed  of  iron  the  dome  would 
lose  none  of  its  esthetic  value : the  man  of 


taste  would  gain  as  much  pleasure,  I conceive, 
from  the  view  and  contemplation  of  an  iron 
dome,  as  he  would  from  a stone  one.  We 
should  divest  our  minds  of  prejudice  against 
materials,  enlist  the  elements  at  our  command 
into  the  service  of  art,  and  apply  every  mate- 
rial to  that  purpose  for  which  it  is  best  fitted. 
Our  architecture,  when  we  do  so,  will  grow  : a 
beautiful,  expressive,  and  powerful  art  will 
organize  itself  out  of  the  varied  elements  of 
nature  and  requirements  of  life.  For  the 
dome,  indeed,  iron  is  admirably  adapted,  and 
holds  out  many  advantages  : we  could  cover  a 
larger  space  with  it  than  by  any  other  mate- 
rial, and  form  a cupola  that  in  majesty  of  pro- 
portions would  outstrip  all  the  foregone;  and 
this  with  less  recourse  to  and  dependance  on 
the  deductions  of  algebra  and  fluxions  ; and  we 
could  not  only  have  greater  choice  and  com- 
mand of  form,  proportion,  and  curvature, 
which  would  not  be  limited  by  reference  to 
abutment  and  stability,  but  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  materials  and  labour  employed, 
often  vainly,  to  secure  durability,  would  be 
saved.  That  we  could  thus  cover  with  safety 
a larger  space  with  the  iron  is  a most 
important  advantage,  — a great  boon  to  ar- 
chitecture, which  has  to  do  with  the  great 
and  sublime  as  well  as  with  the  beautiful: 
we  may  emulate  nature  not  only  in  the 
latter,  but  in  the  former ; and  there  is  a call 
for  it  in  the  soul,  a craving  for  the  sublime  as 
well  as  for  the  beautiful.  Moreover,  emotions 
of  the  sublime,  when  raised  by  human  works, 
are  peculiarly  gratifying  and  elevating  to  the 
mind  : we  acquire  a great  idea  of  the  builder, 
our  species,  and  ourselves.  A sense  of  the 
power  of  man  so  to  compete  with  nature  must 
elevate  the  mind  of  the  reflective  and  suscepti- 
ble spectator  itself,  and  strengthen  and  pre- 
pare it  for  vast  conceptions.  We  must  fall 
infinitely  below  nature  in  dimensions,  but  the 
deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  impress  of  man’s 
power,  which  is  associated  with  great  architec- 
tural achievements.  Imagine,  for  a moment, 
whilst  walking  up  the  nave  of  Amiens  or  Milan 
the  whole  to  be  a natural  production,  and  the 
effect  diminishes  instantly,  and  we  feel  that 
the  source  of  its  former  impressiveness  was  its 
being  the  fruit  of  the  natural  greatness  of  the 
soul : it  was  an  intimation  of  the  power  and 
expansion  of  the  designer’s  imagination,  and 
was  the  clothing  of  a mighty  human  idea. 
Architecture  has  her  means  of  producing  the 
sublime  : magnitude  of  scale  is  an  element  of 
grandeur,  and  is  more  important  in  architec- 
ture than  in  the  other  two  arts  : the  temples  of 
Egypt,  the  tombs  of  India,  are  calculated  to 
fill  the  eye  and  satisfy  the  mind  with  their 
actual  greatness  and  massiveness,  the  bold- 
ness of  their  parts  and  proportions,  and  their 
consequent  grandeur  of  light  and  shadow. 
But  great  dimensions  will  not  produce  the 
sublime  if  the  mass  be  cut  up  into  small  parts  : 
in  addition  to  largeness  of  dimensions  there 
must  be  greatness  of  manner — fewness  and 
largeness  of  divisions.  Great  cylindrical  build- 
ings, as  the  Roman  Pantheon,  exhibit  it;  as  also 
great  square  ones,  which  produce,  by  recti- 
linear and  rectangular  planes,  the  greatest  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade.  The  Roman  Amphi- 
theatre, its  huge  circumference 

“ Stretched  like  eternity  around,” 
must  ever  raise  emotions  of  the  sublime  in  the 
breast  of  the  spectator. 

With  this  greatness  of  manner  as  well  as 
with  greatness  of  dimensions,  the  dome  will 
peculiarly  harmonize : it  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  grand  style  in  architecture,  and 
there  is  no  form  in  which  magnitude  is  so 
befitting,  in  which  effect  is  so  much  increased 
by  increase  of  dimensions  : no  architectural 
feature  on  a large  scale,  or  indeed  on  any  scale, 
has  the  simplicity  of  the  dome.  In  fine,  un- 
like most,  if  not  all,  other  features,  on  any  scale 
it  is  beautiful : small,  it  is  graceful : magnify  it, 
and  you  have  grandeur.*  S.  H. 


Gas,  Leicester. — The  contractor  asks  us 
to  contradict  the  statement  as  to  the  omission 
of  mains  at  the  market-house,  which  we 
quoted  last  week  from  a provincial  journal. 

* To  be  continued. 


The  strenuous  endeavours  of  men  of  all 
civilised  nations  to  acquire  dominion  over  the 
air,  really  merit  some  little  reward.  They  are 
certainly  not  very  likely,  however,  to  meet 
with  it  by  ordinary  ballooning.  We  happen 
to  live  at  the  west  end,  within  sight  of  almost 
daily  toying — and  something  not  so  harmless, 
sometimes — with  balloons,  and  are  convinced 
that  the  monkeys  sent  up  in  fire-balloons  are 
just  about  as  likely  as  the  humans — poor  un- 
fortunate women  among  them  too — sent  up  in 
those  of  larger  calibre,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
useful  aero-motion  by  the  present  practice, 
which  has  sunk  into  mere  mountebankism, 
both  here  and  on  the  continent.  Even  the 
new  balloon  like  an  enormous  bolster  or  pil- 
low, with  little  fan -wings  scarcely  perceptible 
by  comparison,  and  which  was  to  redeem  bal- 
looning from  contempt,  takes  precisely  the 
same  course,  with  very  much  the  same  velocity, 
as  the  monkeys  and  the  women.  It  is  full 
time,  therefore,  that  some  dash  were  made  in 
another  direction,  were  it  but  to  break  through 
the  settled-down  and  hopeless  absurdities  of 
modern  ballooning,  even  though  with  some- 
thing almost  as  hopeless  and  absurd  itself. 
We  should  then  have  a change  of  idea  and 
some  novelty  that  might  at  least  be  suggestive 
of  further  and  more  hopeful  experiment. 

An  “ aerostatic  society,”  we  perceive,  has 
been  established  at  Sheffield. 

“It  is  announced,”  says  the  local  Independent, 
“ that  ‘ the  latest  scientific  improvement  of  our  age 
is  about  to  be  verified,'  and  the  objects  of  the 
society  are  thus  set  forth  : — ‘ This  society  is  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  carrying  out 
improvements  of  a purely  scientific  character. 
Illustrations  will  be  given  in  diagrams,  upon  aeros- 
tation by  wings,  which  will  enable  an  athletic  per- 
son to  fly  by  a simple  piece  of  mechanism  over  hill 
and  dale  through  the  air  at  great  velocity,  without 
the  aid  of  steam  or  other  but  mechanical  contri- 
vances.’ Mr.  G.  Cavill  is  secretary,  and  a Mr. 
Miers  Hind,  engineer.  There  have  been  so  many 
wonders  accomplished  that  one  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised at  the  indomitable  faith  with  which  men  were 
wont  to  seek  the  philosopher’s  stone,  [ were  wont, 
indeed  ! The  Independent  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  some  of  our  ablest  chemists  are  at  it  again  !] 
the  elixir  vitae,  and  the  perpetual  motion.  And  if 
we  should  chance  to  see  some  of  our  ‘athletic’ 
friends  ‘flying  over  hill  and  dale,’  over  houses, 
towers,  and  steeples,  with  the  speed  of  carrier 
pigeons,  we  shall  be  eager  to  record  the  sublime 
achievement.  Whether  they  will  be  able  to  com- 
bine in  their  athletic  frames  strength  and  lightness  in 
the  requisite  proportions,  has  doubtless  been  pro- 
foundly considered  by  the  engineer.” 

This  bold,  yet  not  very  novel,  idea  certainly 
goes  beyond  anything  ever  seriously  hoped  for 
in  the  most  youthful  and  most  sanguine 
dreams  of  our  youth — unless  it  were  in  dreams 
indeed : there  we  have  had  the  supreme 
felicity  of  sailing  at  will,  with  no  less  majestic 
than  magical  facility,  through  the  ambient  air 
— buoyant  as  a cork  in  quicksilver — without 
any  wings  at  all ; but  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion we  ever  recollect  of  any  one,  till  now, 
having  made,  in  actual  and  successful  practice, 
to  such  a faculty,  was  that  of  a recent  aeronaut 
who  had  bounded  to  such  immense  distances 
while  holding  on  by  a balloon  as  might  have 
made  the  most  “ athletic  ” flea  in  existence 
envious.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the 
Sheffield  Aerostatic  Society  are  not  likely  to 
make  much  motory  progress  unless  they  “ hold 
on  by  the  balloon”  too.  We  can  conceive 
how  an  athlete,  with  his  weight  so  far,  but  not 
altogether,  balanced  by  a balloon,  might 
manage  to  fly,  like  some  winged  Atlas,  with 
the  globe  on  his  shoulders,  and  wings  moved 
by  mechanism  worked  by  “ all  fours,”  though 
even  then  the  balloon  itself  would  be  a formid- 
able obstacle  to  advancement  except  with  the 
wind ; but  we  fear  it  will  indeed  require  an 
athletic  frame,  and  a small  and  wiry  one,  to 
work  such  a mechanism  effectually  without 
the  help  of  gaseous  levitation.  Yet  we 
know  that  an  eagle  can  fly  with  the  dead- 
weight of  a lamb  or  child  added  to  his 
own,  and  thus  readily  reach  his  aerie. 
And  moreover,  if  half  of  what  La  Patrie 
of  Paris  states  be  true,  a most  unlikely 
success  has  been  attained  by  a very  apocry- 
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phal  looking  “ Don  Diego  de  Salamanca,” 
or  his  daughter,  rather,  Rosaura,  who  “rose 
some  time  ago  at  Madrid,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  Spaniards,”  by  means 
of  wings  and  mechanism  alone,  the  wings 
“ being  10  feet  long,  and  made  of  very  thin 
caoutchouc,”  and  hence,  though  covered  with 
feathers,  rendering  the  dulcinea  del  Salamanca 
rather  less  like  an  angel  than  a bat.  La 
Patrie  even  assevers  that  “ the  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  a good  deal  interested  bv  the  in- 
vention,” and  that  “ Don  Diego  de  Salamanca 
and  his  daughter  are  about  to  arrive  in  Paris 
to  show  the  effects  of  his  marvellous  inven- 
tion.” The  machine  is  even  described.  “ It  is 
very  simple;  consisting  of  a case  2 feet  long 
and  1 foot  wide,  adapted  to  a band  of  leather 
round  the  waist,  buckled  behind.  Two  iron 
rods  fastened  to  the  case  support  a small  piece 
of  wood,  on  which  the  feet  repose.  The  case 
contains  a simple  and  ingenious  mechanism, 
similar  to  that  employed  to  set  an  automaton 
in  motion.  The  mechanism  is  worked  by  means 
of  a handle.  It  sets  in  work  two  large  wings,” 
&c. ; “ and  the  wings  may  be  so  worked  as  to 
produce  vertical,  perpendicular,  or  horizontal 
flying.  The  number  of  turns  given  to  the 
handle  determines  the  height  to  which  it  is 
desired  to  go.  The  handle  has  also  to  be 
turned  every  quarter  of  a league  to  regulate 
the  distance  : the  operation  of  turning  lasts  a 
minute.  Horizontal  flying  is  the  most  difficult. 
The  wings  beat  the  air  like  the  oars  of  a boat,  or 
.rather,  as  the  feet  of  a swan  when  it  swims.  By 
means  of  this  curious  machine  a man  can  go, 
almost  as  rapidly  as  a carrier-pigeon,  from  the 
.Hotel  de  Ville  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
. 1’Etoile  in  eight  minutes,  and  in  half-an-hour 
to  Versailles.  The  experiments  which  will  be 
made  at  Paris  will  be  on  a small  scale,  and 
the  flights  of  Don  Diego  will  not  extend  beyond 
the  department  of  the  Seine;  but  at  a later 
period  he  proposes  to  go  to  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  Marseilles,  and  Tours,  and  to  take 
the  lines  of  railway.  He  pretends  that  he  can 
travel  quicker  than  by  rail.  The  price  of  each 
machine  will  not  exceed  l,200f.  for  men  and 
l,000f.  for  women.  If  the  experiment  suc- 
ceeds, Don  Diego  will  take  out  a patent,  and 
will  make  the  sale  of  the  machines  a branch  of 
commerce.  Although  greatly  astonished  at 
this  new  invention,  several  members  of  the 
academy  have  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of 
bringing  it  into  general  use.  In  point  of  fact 
there  will  be  no  security  for  any  one,  if  by  the 
aid  of  such  a machine  all  our  usages  and  cus- 
toms be  overthrown,  and  if  malefactors  can 
fly  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  afterwards  get  into 
apartments,  and  commit  all  sorts  of  depreda- 
tions. It  will  be  very  curious  to  see  policemen 
in  France  or  England  pursuing  thieves  in  the 
air,  in  order  to  lock  them  up  on  earth.  It  ap- 
pears that  1852  promises  us  all  sorts  of 
marvels.”  So,  indeed,  it  does : but  will  it 
perform  them  ? 

While  reporting  progress,  if  we  can  so  call 
it,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  we  must  also 
see  what  is  doing  beyond  it;  and,  indeed, 
the  experiments  there  in  progress  have  a 
much  more  imposing  appearance,  if  not 
a more  hopeful,  than  any  of  those  just 
recorded.  The  New  York  Tribune  states  that 
an  immense  aerial  ship,  “ The  United  States,” 
is  now  on  the  stocks  at  Hoboken,  and  nearly 
ready  for  launching  into  its  destined,  if  not 
its  native,  element,  the  air.  The  Tribune 
visited  this  curiosity,  and  inspected  it. 

“ The  car,”  he  says,  “ is  G4  feet  in  length,  very 
sharp  at  either  end;  width,  G feet;  height,  6 feet 
4 inches  ; the  whole  composed  of  a strong,  light 
wooden  frame  covered  with  canvas,  with  doors  and 
glass  windows.  The  boilers  are  of  copper,  on  the 
tubular  plan,  and  occupy  a space  equal  to  4 cubic 
feet.  The  engines  are  very  perfect,  being  composed 
of  gun  metal  and  cast  steel  : they  are  of  12-liorse 
power,  and  are  to  work  20-inch  stroke  sixty-six 
times  per  minute,  which  will  give  400  revolutions 
of  the  floats,  which  are  placed  in  a substantial 
framework  on  the  top  of  the  car.  There  is  suffi- 
cient room  for  twenty-five  passengers,  with  fuel  for 
four  hours.  The  float  is  260  feet  in  length,  of  a 
cigar-like  shape,  24  feet  diameter  in  the  centre, 
and  has  a gas  capacity  equal  to  95,000  cubic 
feet,  which  gives  a lifting  power  equal  to 
6,500  lbs.  The  entire  weight  of  the  car 
float,  and  fixtures,  is  but  about  4,000  lbs., 


leaving  2,500  lbs.  surplus.  It  is  designed  to  run 
about  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  a 
rate  of  speed  varying  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles 
per  hour.  The  engines  are  a curiosity,  their  weight 
being  181  lbs.,  and  so  perfect  are  they,  that  by  the 
force  of  his  lungs  Mr.  Robjohn  caused  both  pis- 
tons to  work  a full  revolution,  carrying  a driving- 
wheel  of  4 feet  diameter.  The  ship  thus  far  has  cost 
the  inventor  about  5,500  dollars,  and  he  now  re- 
quires only  a few  hundreds  more  to  perfect  and  set 
afloat  his  air  ship.  It  is  designed  to  drive  this 
vessel  by  steam  ; and,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
fuel,  Mr.  Robjohn  says  he  has  discovered  a plan 
for  decomposing  water,  igniting  the  gasses,  which 
again  become  water,  which  is  converted  into  steam 
by  combustion,  and  this  steam  is  again  condensed 
and  returned  for  decomposition,  thus  securing 
entire  immunity  from  waste,  and  a uniform  weight 
during  the  longest  voyages.  The  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  engines  is,  however,  on  the  usual 
reciprocity  plan,  driven  by  steam  generated  from 
coke  and  spirits  of  wine.” 

We  have  said  quite  enough  on  this  new 
branch  of  engineering  for  the  present. 


MEDDLING  WITH  A NEIGHBOUR’S 
FOUNDATION. 

Rawlinson  v.  Nicol. 

At  Liverpool,  on  the  20th,  an  action  of 
trespass  brought  against  the  defendant  for  un- 
dermining the  plaintiff's  house,  whereby  it  was 
much  cracked  and  damaged,  was  tried. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  built  himself  a 
house  in  Faulkner-square,  Liverpool,  in  1846,  on 
the  building  of  which  he  had  expended  a sum  of 
2,200/.  and  had  given  400/.  for  the  land.  The 
house  was  of  a very  substantial  character,  and  was 
handsomely  decorated.  The  foundation,  however, 
on  which  it  was  erected  was  sandy,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  outer  walls  of  the  house  were  built  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  plaintiff’s  land.  On  the  21st  of 
October  last  a gentleman  named  Robinson  pur- 
chased a plot  of  adjoining  land  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a house  upon  it,  and  employed  the  defend- 
ant, who  is  a builder,  to  build  it.  The  defendant 
sank  the  foundations  lower  than  those  of  the  plain- 
tiff’s house,  and  close  up  to  his  gable  wall,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  tumbling  in  the  defendant  under- 
pinned it,  to  do  which  he  excavated  portions  of  the 
earth  under  the  gable  wall.  In  consequence,  one 
night  the  plaintiff’s  wife  was  alarmed  by  hearing 
the  walls  crack.  This  damage  proceeded  until  the 
windows  broke  and  the  doors  would  not  shut,  and 
the  house  was  considerably  shaken.  The  repairs 
had  cost  135/.  7s.,  and  the  house,  for  the  purposes 
of  sale,  had  been  so  permanently  damaged  as  to  be 
worth  from  200/.  to  300/.  less  than  it  was  before. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  had  he 
dug  straight  down  by  the  plaintiff’s  wall,  as  he  had 
a right  to  do,  without  taking  the  precaution  to  un- 
derpin it,  the  plaintiff’s  house  would  have  tumbled 
about  his  ears,  as  the  foundation  was  of  so  sandy 
and  loose  a kind  that  it  would  have  fallen  into  the 
deeper  foundation  which  the  defendant  was  digging. 
It  was  also  contended  that  the  damage  done  to  the 
plaintiff’s  house  had  been  over-estimated,  as  a por- 
tion of  the  cracks  existed  before,  owing  to  the  in- 
sufficient foundation  and  bad  building ; that  the 
damage  was  not  a permanent  injury  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  house,  the  vertical  settlement  of  the 
wall  being  only  an  inch,  and  that  25/.  to  30/.  would 
repair  it. 

After  a short  absence  the  jury  returned  into 
court  with  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  197/., 
and  leave  was  reserved  by  the  learned  judge  to  the 
defendant  to  move  to  reduce  the  verdict  by  the 
sum  of  25/.  on  a point  of  law. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  EXHIBI- 
TION AND  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK. 

The  exhibition  of  works  of  art  selected  by 
the  prizeholders  will  be  opened  to  the  sub- 
scribers and  their  friends  on  Monday  next,  in 
the  Suffolk-street  Gallery.  A selection  has 
been  made,  too,  from  the  purchases  of  former 
years,  so  that  the  collection  as  a whole  is  large 
and  interesting.  The  council  have  very  pro- 
perly kept  the  pictures  of  the  year  separate, 
giving  one  side  and  end  of  the  large  room  and 
of  a second  room  to  the  new  works,  and  the 
corresponding  side  and  end  to  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  A third  room  is  filled  with  water- 
colour drawings,  including  some  charming  bits 
by  Copley  Fielding,  Callow,  Gastineau,  Robins, 
Vickers,  and  Bennett. 

Amongst  the  oil  paintings,  “The  Diversion 
of  the  Moccoletti,”  by  Mclnnes;  “Lime 
Kilns,”  by  McCulloch;  “Bonneville,”  by 
Harding;  “ Heidelberg,”  by  De  Fleury;  “An 
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Autumnal  Noon,”  by  H.  J.  Boddington ; 
“ Poor  Mariners,”  by  Danby;  and  “ Scene  on 
the  Exe,  Topsham,”  by  W.  Williams,  will  be 
especially  noticed. 

“ Llyn  Lydan — the  Lake  on  Snowdon,”  by 
S.  R.  Percy,  is  a singularly  beautiful  land- 
scape; and  “The  Bull’s  Close,  Edinbro,’  the 
Day  after  the  Battle  of  Preston  Pans,”  by  J. 
Drummond,  is  a small  picture  of  great  merit. 
Patten,  Allen,  Montague,  Maguire,  A.  Cooper, 
R.A.,  Witherington,  R.A.,  Woolmer,  Tennant, 
Herring,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  artists  whose 
works  have  been  selected. 

We  must  especially  praise  McDowell’s  beau- 
tiful marble  bust  of  “Psyche.”  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  T.  Clarke  on  his  selection. 

Amongst  the  old  favourites  will  be  seen,  “A 
Mountain  Chieftain’s  Funeral,”  by  Francis 
Danby ; “ The  Contest  for  the  Bridge,”  by  G. 
Cattermole ; “ Preparing  for  the  Festa,”  by 
F.  Y.  Hurlstone;  “ The  Oath  of  Vargas,  in  the 
Conseil  des  Troubles  (1567),”  by  L.  Ilaghe; 
“ Griselda,”  by  R.  Redgrave,  A.R.A. ; “ Luther 
listening  to  the  sacred  Ballad,”  by  R.  MTnnes ; 
“The  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,”  by  J.  Gil- 
bert ; “ A Camaldolese  Monk  showing  the 
Relics  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Camaldoli  at  Rome,”  by  W.  Simson ; “ King 
Alfred  in  the  Swineherd’s  Cottage,  reproved  by 
the  Herd’s  Wife  for  allowing  the  Cakes  to  burn,” 
by  H.  Warren  ; “ The  Departure  of  Charles 
II.  from  Bentley,”  by  C.  Landseer,  R.A. ; 
“ The  Dawn  of  Morning,”  by  F.  Danby,  A.R.A. ; 
“Catherine  of  Arragon  appealing  to  Henry 
VIII.,”  by  II.  N.  O’Neil;  “Othello,”  by  J. 
Gilbert;  “Bianca  Capello,”  by  J.  C.  Hook; 
“Cornet  Joyce  seizes  the  King  at  Holmby, 
June  3,  1647,”  by  E.  M.  Ward  ; “ A Girl  of 
Sorrento,  spinning,”  by  W.  Collins,  R.A. ; “ A 
Scene  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  by  W.  P. 
Frith;  “ Filatrice  Sorrentina,”  by  J.  Inskipp  ; 
“ Venice,”  by  W.  Linton,  &c.,  &c. 

The  illustrated  volume  just  now  issued  by 
the  Art-Union  (Goldsmith’s  “Traveller  ”)  con- 
tains some  capital  drawings,  and  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  be  very  popular.  E.  M.  Ward’s 
drawing  from  the  French  Revolution  (xxvii.), 

“ Freedom  taught  alike  to  feel 

The  rabble’s  rage  and  tyrant’s  angry  steel,” 

is  singularly  good,  and  No.  xx.,  by  the  same 
artist,  is  a fine  specimen  of  wood-cutting,  by 
M.  Jackson.  Stanfield  has  two  beautiful 
conceptions,  the  Port  in  Prosperity, 

“When  commerce  proudly  flourish’d  through  the 
State,” 

and  the  Port  in  Decay,  when 

“Naught  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 

But  towns  unmann’d,  and  lords  without  a slave.” 

Gilbert’s  illustration  (xviii.)  of  the  lines — 

“ At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down,  the  monarch  of  a shed  ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children’s  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze ;” 

&c.  &c. 

fully  carries  out  the  poet’s  words  (which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  all  of  them),  and 
has,  moreover,  much  beauty.  Frost  has  a 
pretty  piece  of  Italian  life  (vii.),  and  John 
Leech  (xxvi.)  gives  an  illustration  full  of  cha- 
racter, of  the  line — 

“ Ferments  arise,  imprison’d  factions  roar.” 
Amongst  the  landscapes  is  a characteristic 
bit,  by  Martin ; a mountainous  view,  by  Hard- 
ing ; an  English  view,  by  Parrot ; and  an 
Italian  view.  No.  xiii.  by  Leitch,  on  the  lines — 

“ As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defac’d  by  time,  and  tott’ring  in  decay, 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed  ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a smile.” 

As  examples  of  these  illustrations  we  select 
two,  for  their  subjects,  No.  x.  by  E.  H. 
Wehnert  (engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton),  a studio, 
where — 

“The  canvass  glow’d  beyond  e’en  nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem’d  with  human  form ;” 
and  a beautiful  drawing  by  Ilulme,  on  the 
lines — 

“ Have  we  not  seen,  at  Pleasure’s  lordly  call. 

The  smiling,  long  frequented  village  fall  ?” 
admirably  engraved,  by  J.  L.  Williams. 
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A STUDIO.. By  'Weunert. 


THE  DESTROYED  VILLAGE. By  Hdime. 
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LICHFIELD-HOUSE  GALLERY  OF 
MODERN  PAINTINGS. 

A collection  of  pictures  by  a number  of 
foreign  painters,  whose  performances  are  al- 
most unknown  in  England,  has  been  opened, 
our  readers  are  already  aware,  for  public  Exhi- 
i bition,  in  the  mansion  known  as  Lichfield- 
i house,  St.  James’s-square.  The  house  itself 
i is  one  of  fine  proportions,  and  contains  an 
unusually  grand  suite  of  reception-rooms.  It 
was  built,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Athenian 
Stuart.  In  this  suite  of  apartments,  both  on 
I the  ground  and  on  the  first  floor,  the  collection, 
i numbering  about  500  specimens  of  pictorial 
art,  is  placed.  Although  the  majority  of  the  pic- 
tures are  by  the  artists  of  the  various  European 
continental  schools,  there  are  also  several 
by  English  painters.  The  intention  in  forming 
the  collection  for  public  exhibition  was  to  offer 
a kind  of  succursal  to  the  Glass  Palace,  where 
I Painting  was  the  only  branch  of  fine  art  ex- 
cluded from  its  comprehensive  plan. 

Among  the  English  painters  whose  works 
form  a portion  of  this  exhibition,  are,  Cope, 

! F.  Grant,  O’Neil,  Cave  Thomas,  Lance, 
P.  F.  Poole,  J.  Ward,  E.  M.  Ward,  J. 

' Allen,  Dighton,  Lucy,  Lucas,  Middleton, 

1 Willis,  Maddox,  Earl,  and  several  others. 

I The  most  striking  work  of  English  art 
is  the  great  cattle  picture  by  the  veteran 
* Ward,  a chef  d’ceuvre  in  its  line,  which  should 
: belong  to  the  nation,  if  a truly  national  gallery 
of  British  art  be  ever  formed.  The  foreign 
pictures  are  principally  French  and  German, 

: several  Belgian,  and  others  from  Sweden, 

1 Norway,  Denmark,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  The  French  school  includes  the  cele- 
: brated  picture  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
: cents,  by  L.  Cogniet,  and  the  Woman 
: taken  in  Adultery,  by  Signol,  both  well 
; known  by  engravings.  There  is  also  a 
striking  picture,  on  a painful  subject,  by 
. Leuillier  : it  represents  the  combat  of  wild 
i beasts  in  the  Colosseum,  in  which  the  Christian 
i prisoners  were  devoured,  in  presence  of  the 
: Emperor  Domitian  and  80,000  spectators. 

I The  other  contributors  of  the  French  school 
i are  Gosse,  Schopin,  Biard,  H.  and  R.  Lehmann, 

.•  Rossignon,  Isabev,  Scheffer  St.  Jean,  of  Lyons, 
■ Felon,  Ziegler,  Ziem,  Lapito,  A.  Leleux,  &c. 
'A  Landscape,  by  Grolig,  is  enriched  with 
i figures  by  Horace  Vernet,  and  a little  cattle 
(picture  by  Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur,  is 
t admirable  for  its  truth.  In  the  German 
school,  a historical  subject,  by  Hasen- 
:cleoer,  of  Dusseldorf,  of  a recent  event, 
sis  very  remarkable.  Two  small  studies  by 
(Schandorf,  who  painted  the  frescoes  in  the 
: Basilica  at  Munich,  in  conjunction  with  Hess, 

1 deserve  attention  for  their  excellence.  There 
tare,  altogether,  about  one  hundred  pictures 
I from  Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden,  Darmstadt,  and 
(Other  parts  of  Germany.  A small  elaborate 
i picture  of  a charge  of  cavalry  by  Heicke,  of 
( Vienna, has  been  sent  from  Buckingham  Palace. 
\Although  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  schools  are 
mot  numerously  displayed,  there  are  several 
{good  performances.  The  chief  of  the  Academy 
i of  Antwerp,  the  Baron  Wappers,  is  represented 
lin  three  pictures,  lent  to  the  Exhibition  by  the 
ft  King  of  the  Belgians,  Prince  Albert,  and 
iVMons.  De  Pret,  a wealthy  merchant  of  Antwerp. 
|\A  colossal  picture  of  the  Death  of  Nelson,  by 
[pSlingeneyer,  of  Brussels,  and  some  examples  of 
HH.  Leys,  Madow,  the  Chevalier  Eckhout,  J. 
ji'Van  Eycken,  Waldorp,  Schotel,  and  other 
5'afamiliar  names  will  be  found.  The  triennial 
^(exhibition  of  modern  art  being  now  open  in 
IBBrussels,  has  prevented  this  interesting  school 
Jfrfrom  having  more  extensive  contributions.  One 
lialof  the  most  noticeable  works  of  art  here,  as  being 
■[illustrative  of  the  modern  school  of  Italy,  is  a 
Ipipicture  by  the  Cavalier  Podesti,  of  Rome,  re- 
presenting an  episode  of  the  siege  of  Ancona 
1 b by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa,  in  1160,  contain- 
lining  upwards  of  forty  life-size  figures.  The 
lltltalian  school,  besides,  comprises  pictures  by 
SSchiavone,  of  Venice,  Ippolito  Caffi,  Giorgetti, 
band  others. 

j The  architectural  subjects  are  few,  and  con- 
jfiifined  to  interiors  of  ecclesiastical  edifices,  by 
[DDauzats,  Genisson,  of  Louvain,  and  Hamman, 
Jofof  Copenhagen  : this  last-named  artist  exhibits 
:aran  interior  of  the  cathedral  of  Burgos,  remark- 
salable  for  its  skill  in  drawing,  good  breadth  of 


light  and  shade,  and  extraordinary  care  of 
details. 

Altogether  the  exhibition  is  very  instructive 
of  the  modern  foreign  schools,  although  it 
would  be  wrong  if  we  were  to  lead  our  readers 
to  expect  to  find  their  great  and  famous  chefs 
d’ceuvre  here.  Still  there  is  plenty  to  gratify  a 
visitor;  and  in  the  evenings  when  the  saloons 
are  lighted,  the  effect  is  very  agreeable  to  view 
the  collection  in  promenading  the  splendid 
interior  of  the  mansion  ; the  grand  staircase, 
eight  large  rooms,  and  the  corridor  being  com- 
pletely covered  with  pictures. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Great  Western  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
only  company  at  loggerheads  with  their  con- 
tractors. “We  find  the  following,”  says  the 
Liverpool  Times,  “in  the  Limerick  Chronicle  : — 
‘ Fox  and  Henderson,  contractors  of  the 
Bandon  and  Cork  Railway,  refuse  to  give  up 
the  line,  now  complete,  to  the  directors,  unless 
they  are  paid  30,000/.,  and  the  directors  con- 
tend that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  line,  and 
owe  the  contractors  only  half  the  sum  claimed.’ 
The  same  paper  says,  ‘ The  agents  of  the  con- 
tractors, Fox  and  Henderson,  of  the  Bandon 
Railway,  are  held  to  bail  at  Cork,  on  charge  of 
the  directors,  for  putting  obstructions  on  the 
line  and  pulling  up  the  rails,  and  the  con- 
tractors have  preferred  an  indictment  against 
the  directors  for  unlawful  assembly !’  The 
case  was  tried  last  week  at  Cork  assizes,  and 
lasted  three  days.  It  ended  in  the  acquittal  of 
the  agents  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  and 
the  entry  of  a nolle  prosequi  by  the  counsel  of 
the  Bandon  Railway  Company,  or  rather  of 
‘The  Crown,’  in  the  cross  case  against  the 

parties  connected  with  that  company.” A 

discovery  has  been  lately  made  of  the  insecure 
state  of  an  arch  by  which  the  Great  Western 
Railway  crosses  a road  in  Ruscombe  parish  : 
the  construction  of  the  arch  is  upon  the  skew 
principle  ; but  the  whole,  about  25  feet  span, 
has  been  discovered  to  require  under-pinning 

or  shoring  up. A Liverpool  contemporary, 

in  reference  to  workmen’s  trips,  remarks  that, 
“To  spend  their  spare  funds  in  a weekly 
‘ booze  ’ is  happily  now  going  out  of  fashion 
with  workpeople  generally,  and  they  have 
adopted  the  much  more  rational  and  healthy 
practice  of  cheap  excursionizing.  Within  the 
last  few  days  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Dawson, 
J.  and  A.  Leigh,  Watson  and  Alsop,  Gratrix, 
and  Lancaster  and  Son  (Manchester  firms), 
numbering  about  1,200  people,  have  visited 
this  town.  Large  numbers  of  them  went  over 
the  water  to  Rock  Ferry.  The  workpeople  of 
Messrs.  Swainson,  Birley,  and  Co.,  to  the 
number  of  about  1,600,  were  conveyed  to 
Liverpool  and  Rock  Ferry,  on  Saturday.  The 
hands  of  Messrs.  Humber,  Mr.  Edge,  Messrs. 
Horrocks,  Miller,  and  Co.,  and  the  trustees 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Postlethwaite,  have  made  a trip 
to  Blackpool;  and  those  of  Messrs.  Ainsworth 
and  Co.  to  Fleetwood.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  large  numbers  of  country  people 
visited  our  town,  from  Manchester,  Salford, 
Heywood,  Blackburn,  and  Bolton.” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

, Melton . — A memorial  window  of  stained 
glass  has  been  placed  in  east  aisle  of  south 
transept  in  Melton  church.  It  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  John  Keal,  of  Melton,  and  the  work  of 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  The  design  in- 
cludes four  full-length  figures  representing 
Saints  Luke,  Paul,  James,  and  John,  and  is 
interspersed  with  Gothic  tracery.  A smaller 
new  window,  over  the  south  door,  shows  a 
figure  of  our  Saviour  in  stained  glass. 

Kenilworth. — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
John’s  Church  was  laid  on  Tuesday  in  last 
week.  The  site  abuts  on  the  Leamington 
railway  on  one  side,  and  faces  the  Warwick 
coach  road  on  the  other.  It  is  about  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  affords  space  for  a parsonage, 
which  is  to  be  built  on  one  side  of  the  church, 
and  a school,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
other.  The  cost  of  the  land  is  350/.  The 
church  is  to  be  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  with 
a tower  and  spire,  at  a cost  of  2,500/.,  exclu- 
sive of  site  and  architect’s  per  centage.  It  is  to 


contain  seats  for  500,  of  which  400  are  to  be 
free. 

Liverpool. — The  town  council  have  sanc- 
tioned the  purchase  of  the  Exhibition  model 
of  the  Liverpool  docks,  and  collection  of  im- 
ports, for  700/. The  Gas  Company  have,  as 

usual,  declared  a dividend  for  the  last  half-year 
at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  cent,  per  annum — the 
highest  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Besides 
this  they  have  announced  the  intention  of 
bringing  up  certain  old  dividends  to  the  same 
mark.  The  amount  of  profit  for  the  last 
year  alone  has  been  declared  to  have  been 
45,034 /.  13s.  lOd.  It  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten that  this  is  the  result  of  forced  reductions 
of  price  repeatedly  made  in  spite  of  an  im- 
mense deal  of  kicking,  sprawling,  and  outcry 
about  ruination  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
At  same  meeting  the  usual  remuneration  of 
500/.  was  voted  to  the  directors. 

Leighton. — A new  church,  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gee,  architect,  is  being  erected  at 
Leighton  by  Messrs.  Walker,  the  builders  of 
Birkenhead  park  villas. 

Chesterfield. — A stained  glass  window  has 
been  erected  in  Trinity  Church,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  M.P.,  in  memory  of  his  father. 
It  is  a triplet  of  the  Early  English  style  of 
thirteenth  century.  Each  window  is  enclosed 
by  a border,  and  the  general  ground  is  ruby, 
on  which  is  displayed  flowering  scroll  work  of 
the  character  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  which 
prevails  in  the  A’Beckett  Glass  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  In  the  midst  of  these,  geometrical 
forms  are  marginally  developed,  so  as  to  create 
panels  of  various  forms,  all  of  which  are  filled 
with  mosaics  and  monograms.  The  panels 
are,  however,  filled  with  scripture  subjects. 

Newcastle. — The  removal  of  the  Royal 
Grammar  School,  to  make  room  for  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  Station,  remarks  the  local  Chroni- 
cle, “destroyed  the  last  remains  of  the  old  build- 
ing of  the  ‘ West  Spittle,’  or  Hospital  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin ; and  a church,  master’s 
house,  almshouses,  and  school,  are  about  to 
be  erected  in  its  room,  upon  a site  purchased 
for  that  purpose  at  the  Elswick  Estate.  Sir 
George  Rose,  the  Master  in  Chancery,  to  whom 
the  cause  stands  referred,  has  thrown  open  to 
competition  the  designs  and  plans  for  the 
building  of  the  new  hospital ; and  the  collec- 
tion of  drawings  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
Merchants’  Court,  Guildhall.  Along  with  the 
competition  designs,  a series  of  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Dobson,  some  time  since,  for  the  local 
commissioners,  are  exposed  to  view.  The 
drawings  are,  some  of  them,  quite  works  of 
art,  being  coloured  and  finished  up  to  a high 
pitch,  and  ranking,  in  fact,  as  picturesque 
watercolour  paintings,  more  than  as  architec- 
tural designs.  There  is  a considerable  like- 
ness in  the  style  of  the  whole.  The  church  in 
every  case  is  of  the  Gothic  school,  and  of 
either  the  Early  English  or  Decorated  Period ; 
and  the  roofs  are  o£  open  wooden  framing  of  a 
bold  and  striking  character.  Mr.  Dobson’s 
plans  give  also  a wooden  groined  roof.  The 
proprietors  of  property  in  the  township  of 
Elswick  held  a meeting  on  Friday,  which 
emanated  in  a request  contained  in  a letter 
from  the  Master  in  Chancery,  courting  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
any  one  of  the  plans  for  the  intended  new 
church  and  almshouses  at  Rvehill,  for  the 
Virgin  Mary’s  Hospital.  After  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  plans,  the  meeting  came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  of  forwarding  a memo- 
rial recommending  the  plans  submitted  by 
Mr.  Dobson.” 

Alnwick. — A monument,  from  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Carew,  of  London,  has  been  lately  placed 
in  the  north-eastern  transept  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Alnwick,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  monument 
consists  of  an  altar  tomb,  formed  of  polished 
Caen  stone,  9 feet  long  by  4 feet  9 inches  in 
breadth,  and  forms  a pedestal  2§  feet  high,  on 
the  top  of  which,  in  a recumbent  position,  is 
placed  a full-length  figure  of  the  late  duke, 
robed  as  a knight  of  the  garter,  with  the  ducal 
coronet  on  his  head  : round  his  neck  he  wears 
the  collar  with  the  George  suspended  in  full 
and  beautiful  relief : on  the  left  breast  is  placed 
the  star  and  badge,  and  on  the  left  knee  the 
garter  and  motto  of  the  order.  His  feet  rest 
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on  a lion  couchant.  Round  the  pedestal, 
divided  into  Gothic  compartments,  are  placed 
shields,  setting;  forth  the  arms  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  House  of  Percy  and  its  alliances. 
The  bearings  are  chiselled  in  relief.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a bronze  railing  of 
Gothic  design.  The  monument  is  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  present  duchess  dowager. 
St.  Paul’s  Church  has  been  only  recently 
erected  by  the  late  duke,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Salvin,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

Glasgow. — Buildings  are  being  demolished 
to  make  way  for  the  erection  of  a new  Post- 
office.  Improvements  are  in  progress  in  the 
unsightly  neighbourhood  between  Buchanan- 
street  and  Cathedral-street. 

Castlewellan  ( Newry ). — A new  church,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  Charles  Lanyon,  architect,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  is  in  course  of  erection  near 
the  seat  of  Earl  Annesley,  and  chiefly  at  his 
lordship’s  expense.  The  edifice  is  cruciform, 
with  tower  and  spire,  and  will  contain  sittings 
for  800  persons.  The  roof,  interiorly,  will  be 
open  and  carved.  The  cost  will  be  about 
5,000/.  Mr.  R.  Cherrey,  of  Loughgall,  is  the 
contractor. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Treasury  have  sanc- 
tioned an  enlargement  of  the  entrance  of  the 
new  Limerick  Docks  to  70  feet,  and  for  vessels 

drawing  20  feet  of  water.. -The  Bishop  of 

Durham  has  given  300/.  towards  the  erection 
of  a church  at  Pantasa,  Wales,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  erected  by  Lord  Feilding, 
previously  to  his  seceding  to  the  Church  of 

Rome. The  new  church  of  St.  James,  La- 

thom,  in  the  Ormskirk  parish,  was  conse- 
crated, on  Tuesday  week,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  The  edifice  was  built  and  endowed 

by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby.. The  foundation- 

stone  of  Trinity  Church,  Langley,  parish  of 
Hales  Owen,  was  laid  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  on 
Thursday  in  week  before  last. An  indus- 

trial school  has  been  built  at  Gainsborough, 
and  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week. 


COATING  METALS  WITH  METALS  FOR 
BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Messrs.  H.  Grissell  and  Redwood  have 
patented  five  distinct  processes  for  coating 
metals  with  other  metals.  We  take  from  the 
Chemical  Record  a description  of  three  of  the 
processes. 

First  Process : Coating  Iron  with  Zinc. — To 
accomplish  this,  a bath  or  vessel  of  iron  or 
other  suitable  material  is  employed,  in  which 
the  zinc  is  melted  by  means  of  heat : on  the 
surface  of  the  melted  zinc  a thick  stratum  of 
chloride  of  zinc  is  then  placed.  When  the 
metal  and  the  chloride  are  in  a state  of  fusion, 
the  iron  is  dipped  into  the  metal  through  the 
covering  of  fused  6alt,  and  thus  becomes 
coated  with  zinc.  If,  however,  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  a sufficient  quantity  of  zinc  has 
not  adhered  to  the  surface  of  the  iron,  a small 
quantity  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  is  sprinkled 
on  the  iron,  which  is  then  again  immersed 
in  the  melted  zinc.  Instead  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  a mixture  composed  of  eight  parts  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  ten  parts  of  chloride  of 
potassium  may  be  used,  or  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  so- 
dium, or  a mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  dry 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  sodium  or 
chloride  of  potassium. 

The  patentees  claim  the  use  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  applied  as  above  mentioned  in  the  fused 
state ; also  the  use  of  the  various  mixtures 
enumerated. 

Second  Process  : Coating  Zinc,  Zinced  Iron, 
or  other  Metal  with  a Metallic  Alloy.— For  this 
purpose  a bath  or  vessel  of  iron  or  other  suit- 
able material  is  used  to  melt  the  alloy.  On  the 
surface  of  the  melted  alloy  a stratum  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  sal 
ammoniac  is  placed,  and  the  metal  to  be 
coated  is  dipped  into  the  melted  alloy,  but  not 
allowed  to  remain  therein  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  receive  a coating.  The  temperature  of 
the  melted  alloy  must  not  be  carried  higher 
than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  a fluid  state. 
One  of  the  alloys  used  by  the  patentees  is 
composed  of  10  parts  of  zinc,  26  parts  of  tin, 
and  5 parts  of  lead.  The  patentees  use  also 
the  alloy  called  “fusible  metal,”  which  they 


prefer  to  have  in  the  following  composition  : — 
bismuth  8 parts,  lead  5 parts,  tin  3 parts  : 
alloys  in  other  proportions  will  also  do,  pro- 
vided their  melting  point  is  below  400°  Falir. 

The  patentees  claim  the  use,  in  the  manner 
above  stated,  of  the  alloys  mentioned  or  re- 
ferred to,  and  of  the  methods  above  described 
for  coating  metals  with  such  alloys. 

Third  Process  : Coating  Iron  or  other  Metal 
with  Tin,  or  Tin  alloyed  uith  Lead. — To  effect 
this  a bath  or  vessel  of  iron  or  other  suitable 
material  is  employed,  in  which  the  tin  or  alloy 
is  melted.  On  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal 
a stratum,  composed  of  about  equal  parts  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  sal  ammoniac,  is  placed, 
and  the  metal  to  be  coated  dipped  through  the 
stratum  of  fused  salt  into  the  melted  tin  or 
alloy,  until  the  required  coating  is  effected. 
The  patentees  state  that  they  find  it  advan- 
tageous in  the  use  of  this  and  the  preceding 
process  to  dip  the  metal  to  he  coated  several 
times,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  stratum  of  fused  salt  on  the 
surface  of  the  melted  metal.  They  also  find  it 
advantageous  in  the  preceding  process  to  dip 
the  iron  or  other  metal  into  a hot  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  rendered  slightly  acid  by 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  previous  to  its  im- 
mersion in  the  bath  of  melted  metal. 

The  patentees  claim  the  use  of  a mixture  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  sal  ammoniac,  forming  a 
saline  compound,  which  is  kept  in  a state  of 
fusion  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  tin  or  alloy, 
in  the  process  of  coating  metals  with  other 
metals. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
Paris. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
took  place  on  the  19th  inst.  in  the  great  salle 
of  the  institute,  and  was  numerously  attended. 
The  following  question  had  been  proposed  as 
the  prize  thesis  for  1851  : — “What  has  been 
the  increase  of  knowledge  on  the  history  of 
Greek  sculpture  from  the  earliest  period  up  to 
the  times  of  Alexander,  obtained  from  ancient 
monuments,  especially  those  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  museums  of  Europe  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  ?”  As  no  memoir 
has  been  received  relating  to  this  prize,  it  has 
been  repeated  for  1853.  A report  was  read 
on  the  labours  of  the  French  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Athens.  M.  de  Sauley  concluded  the  sitting 
by  the  reading  of  a memoir  on  the  Dead  Sea, 
replete  with  interesting  notices  on  this  histori- 
cal locality. 

Munich. — M.  Lipp,  an  artist  previously 
known  by  his  model  of  the  Cathedral  of  Co- 
logne, is  now  exhibiting  a similar  representa- 
tion of  the  London  Palace  of  Industry.  Its 
scale  has  been  reduced  sixty-one  times,  the 
model  having  a length  of  30  feet,  its  breadth 
being  7 feet,  and  the  height  of  transept  2 feet. 
The  metal  and  glass  are  scrupulously  ren- 
dered, so  that  the  structure  is  imitated  with 
perfect  truth.  The  number  of  metal  columns 
is  3,842,  and  that  of  the  smaller  supports 
2,141.  The  number  of  the  curious  visiting  it 
is  very  great. — King  Maximilian  has  ordered 
that  the  family  pictures  of  the  House  of  Bava- 
ria shall  be  collected  at  Schleissheim,  and 
chronologically  arranged  in  two  saloons. 

Important,  if  true. — The  Journal  de  Con- 
stantinople states  that  a Polish  gentleman  has 
made  a discovery  very  nigh  reaching  the  perpe- 
tuum  mobile.  The  mechanism  once  put  in 
motion  will  continue  constantly  moving  for 
twenty  years  without  requiring  any  aid  or 
repair.  M.  Rudwicki  thinks  that  his  mechan- 
ism will  easily  supersede  all  other  hitherto 
known  motion — manual  and  animal  labour, 
water,  steam,  or  wind,  the  expense  of  his  con- 
trivance being  in  the  propertion  of  5 to  100 
compared  with  that  of  others.  The  inventor 
is  gone  to  Paris  to  lay  this  discovery  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Art-Union  of  Linz. — This  town,  like  so 
many  of  an  equally  small  compass,  has  esta- 
blished a fostering  institution  for  the  fine  arts. 
Biirkel,  Schleich,  and  Baade,  of  Munich; 
Humel,  of  Weimar ; and  Einsle,  of  Vienna, 
have  sent  specimens  for  the  first  exhibition, 
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which  is  now  opened.  A Sicilian  landscape, 
by  Humel,  is  highly  spoken  of. 

Ancient  Plans  of  Towns. — The  old  library  of 
the  Convent  of  Oliva,  near  Dantzig,  has  been 
sent  to  Berlin  for  sale.  Amongst  its  contents 
are  224  plans  of  towns  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  amongst  which  are  those 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1744,  Constan- 
tinople, etc. 

A Hotel  garni  at  Jerusalem. — This  world- 
famous  resort  of  tourists  belongs  to  M, 
Meschullam,  and  lies  within  the  Damascus-gate 
to  the  left  of  the  ascending  slopes  of  the- 
Besetha-hill ; and  while  it  tops  over  the  Tyro- 
pomus  ravine  and  the  level  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  commands  the  view  against  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  rock  of  Moab.  If  we  think  of 
the  construction  of  a northern  inn,  with  all  its 
precautions  against  wind  and  weather,  the 
Jerusalem  garni  affords  no  such  comforts  and 
appliances:  although  it  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  houses,  yet  if  you  wish  to  pass  front- 
one  story  to  the  other,  or  to  the  different  cor- 
ridors, arcades,  and  stone  stairs,  this  cannot 
be  done  in  bad  weather  without  the  aid  of  an 
umbrella.  Most  of  the  rooms  have  their  own 
separate  roofs,  which  imparts  to  the  building 
a very  original  aspect;  and  there  are  some 
which,  while  offering  the  finest  prospects,  are 
furnished  with  all  the  ingredients  of  Eastern 
splendour.  The  prices  at  this  Eastern 
Clarendon  are  moderate  compared  with  the 
English  standard. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 
TAM  WORTH. 

The  Grammar-school  at  Tamworth  was 
founded  in  1820  by  the  father  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  100  boys  were  educated 
in  it  entirely  at  his  cost,  each  boy  receiving  a 
suit  of  clothes  annually,  and  a shilling  loaf  of 
bread.  At  his  death,  a sum  of  6,000/.  was 
bequeathed  to  his  son  for  the  same  purpose.* 

The  original  school  building  being  con- 
sidered inadequate,  the  late  Sir  Robert  built  a 
new  one  in  1837,  and  made  some  alterations 
in  the  establishment.  He  never  ceased  to  take 
a deep  interest  in  this  school,  but  his  attention, 
was  specially  devoted  to  it  on  his  retirement 
from  the  government  of  the  country. 

In  1850  he  resolved  on  rebuilding  the  school 
upon  an  improved  plan,  and  on  a more  capa- 
cious site.  The  remodelling  of  this  institution 
formed  one  of  the  latest  subjects  of  his  solici- 
tude, and  he  was  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  his  architect  (Mr.  Sydney  Smirke)  respect- 
ing the  detailed  arrangements  of  the  interior 
at  the  period  of  his  lamented  death. 

The  new  building  has  been  completed  by 
the  present  baronet,  and  is  now  occupied. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  school-room  is  49  feet  x 25  feet : the 
roof  is  open,  with  ornamental  framed  trusses  : 
the  height  is  2 7h  feet  up  to  the  ridge,  and  14 
feet  up  to  the  wall-plates.  It  is  entered  from 
an  open  porch.  There  are  two  class-rooms, 
fitted  up  for  chemical  lectures,  and  provided 
with  drawings  and  mechanical  models  and 
mathematical  instruments.  The  school-room 
is  warmed  by  an  open  stove  with  descending 
flue,  and  it  is  ventilated  by  a louvred  turret  in 
the  roof,  by  hopper  ventilators  in  the  windows,, 
and  by  air-ducts  near  the  floor. 


* The  school  offers  a good  commercial  education,  at  a 
very  moderate  cost,  to  the  sons  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  combination  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  original  endowment. 

There  are  two  classes  of  scholars— one  consisting  of 
boys  paying  a small  sum  for  their  education ; the  other  of 
boys  on  the  foundation,  receiving  gratuitous  instruction. 

It  being  intended  that  the  master  shall  train  up  pupil 
teachers,  selected  from  the  most  proficient  and  apt 
scholars  (whether  on  the  foundation  or  not),  the  course  of 
instruction  embraces  the  following  subjects  (quoted  from, 
the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  council) : — 

English  Grammar  and  Composition ; Geography,  De- 
scriptive, Physical,  and  Historical;  the  Use  of  the  Globes  ;• 
English  History;  Common,  Decimal,  and  Mental  Arith- 
metic ; Book-keeping  ; the  Elements  of  Mechanics ; Men- 
suration ; the  Elements  of  Land  Surveying  and  Levelling  ; 
the  Rudiments  of  Algebra;  Vocal  Music;  Model  Drawings 
and  the  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  foundation  boys  are  provided  with  their  education, 
books,  and  slates,  free  of  expense,  and  receive  a suit  of 
clothes,  and  cap,  annually,  at  Whitsuntide. 

The  foundation  is  open  to  the  sons  of  labouring  or  poor 
men  residing  in  the  parish  of  Tamworth,  not  being  under 
eight  years  of  age. 

Boys  not  on  the  foundation  pay  10s.  per  quarter. 


SECTION. 
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HOLBORN  HILL. 

Respected  Friend, — Albeit  many  per- 
sons may  consider  it  unseemly  that  a sister  of 
the  community  of  Friends  should  address  the 
public  in  print,  I feel  that  thou  wilt  pardon 
the  intrusion,  seeing  that  I belong  also  to  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Quadrupedal  Ani- 
mals, and  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  mending 
our  ways  and  of  abating  an  evil  of  long  biding 
amongst  us,  which  has  caused  much  suffering 
to  the  useful,  over-wrought,  and  noble  crea- 
ture, the  horse. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  City  there  lieth  a 
vale,  intermediate  between  Holborn  and  New- 
gate-street,  which  I shall  call  the  “ Vale  of 
Wails  and  Woes on  one  6ide  the  steep 
called  Holborn  Hill  riseth  at  a sharp  incline  of 
pavement;  on  the  other  the  no  less  precipitous 
elevation  called  Snow  Hill : this  being  the 
greatest  thoroughfare  for  omnibuses  in  the 
metropolis,  the  surface  is  worn  to  a polish  so 
smooth  that  the  jaded  creatures  harnessed  to 
carriages  of  a ton  weight,  freighted  with  a load 
of  mortality  (of,  say,  twenty  persons)  equal  to 
30  cwt.  more,  are  pushed  downward  on  the 
descent,  and  drawn  backwards  on  the  ascent. 

Hadst  thou  seen  yesterday  the  torments  in- 
flicted under  a burning  sun,  and  in  a close 
atmosphere,  on  a pair  of  poor  over-wrought 
and  nearly  worn-out  bus  horses,  covered  with 
sweat  and  dust,  their  crests  and  withers 
wrung,  all  but  fainting,  when  the  wretched 
animals,  protruding  their  fixed  limbs,  slipped 
onward,  resisting  the  descent,  and  then  when 
at  the  bottom  (the  skid  having  been  removed) 
the  driver  flogging  the  struggling  creatures, 
thy  blood  must  have  curdled  like  mine : they 
wrestled  with  the  load  against  the  hill,  until, 
totally  exhausted,  they  turned  round  their 
heads  imploringly  to  the  merciless  Jehu,  and 
were  fairly  dragged  back:  one  slipped  his 
bridle,  and  looked  as  though,  in  the  piercing 
eloquence  of  his  agony,  he  would  have  said, — 
“ is  there  no  mercy  ?” 

This  cruelty  has  been  in  practice  ever  since 
the  causeway  across  the  Fleet  Ditch  to  Hol- 
born was  paved — shame  to  the  corporators  of 
London,  for  it  is  within  their  privileges. 

Now,  although  a woman,  and  no  engineer, 
a thought  struck  me  that  a remedy  is  easy  for 
the  redress  of  so  great  and  constantly  recurring 
inhumanity  to  beasts. 

The  Greenwich  line  of  railway  is  the  model 
which  I would  recommend  for  a viaduct,  central 
in  the  street,  sufficient  for  a double  line  of  car- 
riages, with  a paved  causeway  on  either  side, 
and  for  such  a route  30  feet  would  suffice. 
This  would  leave  on  one  side,  ben.ath,  a suffi- 
cient carriage-way  for  a double  line,  and  on 
both  sides  a width  of  footway  equal  to  that 
now  existing.  The  arches  beneath  might 
be  left  open  for  intercommunication  between 
the  present  ground  stories  or  shops,  which  for 
pedestrians  might  serve  as  appropriated  to 
modes  of  business  of  the  more  retired  or  ob- 
scure nature;  whilst  those  upper  stories,  on 
the  level  of  the  upper  or  elevated  new  cause- 
way might  be  approached  by  light  galleries  or 
bridges,  as  from  the  new  viaduct : thus  a 
double  value  must  be  conferred  on  the  houses 
most  sunken  beneath  the  proposed  line  of  traffic, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  1 ne  need  the  altitude  of 
the  route  rise  above  the  second  floor.  A glance 
of  my  eye  along  the  frontage  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  a little  below  Ely-place,  to  the  hill  on 
the  other  side,  at  the  end  of  Newgate-street, 
palpably  showed  me  the  proper  level,  accord- 


them  in  six  or  eight  seconds  of  time  across 
the  dread  hollow  to  the  opposite  side,  where 
they  may  be  freed  and  suffered  to  pursue  their 
way  rejoicing. 

My  plan  of  the  arched  causeway  will  admit 
of  a bridge  or  large  arch  across  Farringdon- 
street,  but  if  any  of  thy  scientific  correspon- 
dents should  hit  upon  some  other  mode  of 
transit,  as  at  Clifton,  by  a suspension  duct,  or 
by  over-ground  tunnel,  or  electric  or  other 
manner  of  propulsion,  so  that  their  bridge 
really  do  abridge  equine  suffering,  then,  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  performed  a duty, 
thy  servant  shall  be  content,  although  her  pet 
project  prove  abortive,  as  tendered  by 

Tabitha  Quiet. 


design  being  for  the  greater  part  of  very 
second-hand,  broker’s-shop  stamp — no  better 
than  a mere  jumble  of  old  odds  and  ends  put 
together  and  vamped  up  afresh.  Among 
other  wonders,  there  are,  it  seems,  some  spe- 
cimens of  art  manufacture  in  mutton  fat  ! 0 

art ! how  art  thou  assified ! Possibly,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  some  bitter  satire  lurking 
there,  and  the  exhibitor  may  have  intended  to 
insinuate  that  modern  art  is  made  of  very 
melting  stuff,  and  is  in  comparison  with  ancient 
art  just  what  a tallow  candle  is  to  the  sun. 
Why,  zounds ! he  must  be  a much  wickeder 
dog  than  I am  myself. 


CHARGE  FOR  BUILDERS’  ESTIMATES. 

Bradshaw  v.  Marshall. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  a carpenter,  and 
sought  to  recover,  in  the  Clerkenwell  County 
Court,  1/.  58.  as  commission,  and  for  loss  of 
time  in  estimating  for  a job,  which  the  defend- 
ant had  promised  the  plaintiff  he  should  do  if 
he  (defendant)  was  employed  to  do  it. 

The  defendant  admitted  that  he  requested 
the  plaintiff  to  give  him  an  estimate  for  the 
work,  but  another  party  did  the  job  for  25 1., 
whereas  the  plaintiff’s  estimate  was  40/. 

The  plaintiff  urged  that  as  defendant  had 
promised  him  the  job,  he  (plaintiff)  was  entitled 
to  be  paid  for  his  time  in  preparing  the 
estimate. 

His  Honour  was  of  opinion  that  a party 
does  not  enter  into  an  implied  contract  by 
merely  requesting  an  estimate,  although,  as  in 
this  case,  he  may  promise  the  party  the  job. 
No  person  would  be  safe  if  the  Court  were  to 
countenance  actions  under  such  circumstances. 
The  plaintiff  might  as  well  have  asked  50/.  or 
100/.  as  40/.,  and  as  there  was  a marked  differ- 
ence between  the  sum  for  which  the  work  was 
done  and  that  which  the  plaintiff  required  for 
the  job,  he  (his  Honour)  considered  the  de- 
fendant entitled  to  his  judgment. 


THE  SURVEY  OF  IRELAND  AND 
SCOTLAND. 

At  a time  when  so  much  is  being  said  about 
the  survey  of  Scotland,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  a few  facts  touching  the  Ordnance  survey 
of  Ireland,  which,  in  a humble  way,  may  serve 
to  show  the  people  of  Scotland  for  what 
they  are  so  eagerly  seeking.  The  Ordnance 
survey  of  Ireland  was  commenced,  I believe, 
in  1823,  and  has  not  been  as  yet  completed,  it 
having  been  found  necessary  to  revise  the 
northern  counties.  The  cost  up  to  the  present 
has  been  variously  stated  : in  fact,  no  authentic 
account  has  been  given  of  it,  and  the  public 
are  quite  in  the  dark  respecting  it.  As  a sur- 
vey of  parish  and  town-land  boundaries,  it  is 
in  general  correct;  but  it  is  totally  unfit  for 
estate  or  farm  maps,  or  for  road,  railway,  or 
any  other  business  requiring  a correct  survey. 
As  a proof  of  this,  when  plans  were  preparing 
of  the  various  Irish  lines  of  railway,  in  the 
years  1844,  ’45,  and  ’46,  all  houses  and  pre- 
mises were  required  to  be  actually  surveyed, 
the  Ordnance  survey  not  being  considered 
sufficiently  correct  for  even  parliamentary  pur- 
poses. The  survey  of  the  lines  in  general  was 
a copy  of  the  Ordnance  corrected  on  the 
ground;  and  in  the  northern  counties  the 
corrections  required  were  so  numerous  as  to 
involve  much  more  trouble  than  if  an  actual 
survey  had  been  made.  It  is  in  the  revising 
and  correcting  of  these  counties  that  the  Ord- 
nance surveyors  are  now  engaged,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  either  the  time  or  fur- 
ther expense  of  the  revision. 

The  much-boasted  survey  of  Dublin,  plotted 


THE  GREAT  CRYSTAL. 

Blackwood  has  just  given  us  an  exceedingly 
clever  article,  entitled  “ Voltaire  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,”  and  fraught  with  Voltairian  shrewd- 
ness, sarcasm,  and  satire,  with  far  more,  in- 
deed, of  those  somewhat  bitter,  though  spicy  j to  a scale  of  60  inches  to  the  mile,  one  would 
ingredients,  than  are  likely  to  recommend  it  at  think,  ought  to  be  correct,  from  the  number 
the  present  moment.  As  a pendant  to  it,  some  I of  years  they  have  been  engaged  at  it  (since 


one  might  now  in  similar  manner  resuscitate 
Thomas  Hope,  of  “ household  furniture”  cele- 
brity, and  let  him  express  his  opinion  as  to  the 
turn,  or  rather  the  twist,  which  taste  has  taken 
since  his  time.  Strongly  may  it  be  suspected, 
that  elegans  spectator  formarum  would  stand 
absolutely  aghast  at  some  of  the  specimens  of 
furniture  and  decorative  art  (?)  exposed  at  the 
Great  Exhibition.  Hardly  would  he  exclaim 
— “ Well  met,  brave  Austria,”  on  beholding 
what  a Bedlamite  affair  of  a bed  Austria  has 


1837),  and  the  quantity  of  red  coats  who  have 
innumerable  times  paraded  the  streets,  appa- 
rently revising  it ; and  yet  there  is  not  a street 
without  errors,  not  the  less  annoying  because 
in  some  cases  trivial. 

If  at  the  time  the  survey  of  Ireland  was 
commenced  it  had  been  entrusted  to  the  legi- 
timate surveyors  of  Ireland,  or  the  legitimate 
surveyors  of  the  three  kingdoms,  it  would  have 
been  creditably  finished  many  years  ago,  and, 
at  most,  at  one-half  the  expense  of  the  Ord- 


sent  us,  — one  apparently  concocted  and  , nance  survey;  but  what  could  be  expected 
patched  up  out  of  old  carvings  and  other  odds  from  a party  of  uneducated  soldiers,  many  of 
and  ends,  put  together  secundum  artem,  or  in  | whom  were  by  trade  weavers,  shoemakers, 
plain  English,  without  the  slightest  artistic  tailors,  &c., — all  very  good  in  their  way,  but 
intelligence  or  feeling.  And  then  such , surely  far  from  being  fitted  for  the  profession 


frown  so  : if  you  think  that  I am  talking  trea- 
son, I have  done.  I understand  punctuation  : 
I know  where  to  put  my  stops,  and  also  where 
to  stop.  I was  going  to  say,  of  course,  some- 
thing dreadfully  shocking,  but  no  matter  now 
ing  to  my  mode  of,  (what  thou  wilt  call)  very  what ; and,  but  for  that  awful  frown  of  yours. 


i should  have  gone  on  to  give  utterance  to 


civil  engineering. 

Should  my  suggestion,  simple  though  it  be,  something  far  more  shocking  still, 
be  rejected  for  its  simplicity,  then  will  I give  | You  take  me  to  be — now  don’t  you  ? — a 
thee  another,  which,  on  account  of  the  modern  J very  Bedlamite  subject  myself.  Whether  I 
taste  for  expense  and  kickshaws,  may  find  really  am  so  or  not  may  be  left  to  your  readers 
more  favour  with  great  Gothic  architects,  to  determine,  for,  at  all  events,  and  be  I what- 
Here,  then,  thou  hast  it : — Set  or  lay  down  ever  or  whoever  I may,  I am  your  own 


Nay,  Mr.  Editor,  do  not  knit  your  brows  and  of  land  or  any  other  surveying.  For  my  part, 

if  1 required  a survey  or  map  of  any  portion 
of  Ireland,  I would  prefer  the  trouble  of  hunt- 
ing for  such  maps  as  Ball’s  Mayo,  Edge- 
worth’s Longford,  and  Vaughan’s,  Byrne’s, 
or  Brasington  and  Gale’s  surveys ; in  fact, 
any  survey  made  by  a duly  qualified  man,  in 


two  double  lines  of  exceeding  smooth  iron 
rails.  Upon  each  of  these  I would  place  a 
moving  platform  to  receive  an  omnibus  or  any 
other  wain  (horses,  carriages,  passengers,  and 
all) : when  the  whole  is  barred  in  and  secured 
by  strong  stanchions,  then  draw  a bolt  and  let 
the  convoy  gravitate  to  the  bottom,  just  in  the 
manner  exemplified  by  our  ingenious  neigh- 
bours the  Parisians  in  their  montagnes  Russes 


Zeta. 

P.S. — Seriously  speaking,  Laputa  seems  to 
be  by  far  the  largest  contributor  of  articles  of 
taste  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  What  spas- 
modic invention,  what  maniac  imaginations, 
what  convulsive  contortions  and  wri things, 

and  what  truly  d grimaces  may  be  seen 

in  some  of  the  furniture,  which,  after  all,  too, 
so  far  from  displaying  originality  of  design, 


the  impetus  acquired  by  the  descent  will  take  | does  not  possess  so  much  as  novelty,  the 


preference  to  the  Ordnance  survey. 

If  the  people  of  Scotland  want  a faithful 
survey  of  their  country,  they  can  have  it 
cheaper,  better,  and  in  much  less  time  by  em- 
ploying their  own  native  staff  of  civil  engineers 
and  civil  surveyors,  besides  having  the  pleasing 
knowledge  that  they  are  giving  employment  to 
a class  of  men  superior  in  every  way  to  those 
who  would  over-run  their  country  with  a heavy 
tax  for  a next  to  useless  result.  For  of  what 
use  is  the  Ordnance  survey  of  Ireland?  It 
is  not  legal  evidence.  It  is  not  correct  enough 
for  any  civil  purpose.  The  only  portion  that 
can  at  all  pretend  to  accuracy  is  the  boundaries, 
— and  who  wants  them  ? and  if  they  were 
wanted  even  their  accuracy  is  doubtful. 

The  civil  engineers  and  surveyors  of  Scot- 
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land  should  at  once  place  before  the  public  an 
exact  statement  of  what  they  could  do,  con- 
trasted with  what  the  Ordnance  has  done.  It 
is  not  from  raw  cadets  and  enlisted  tailors, 
weavers,  shoemakers,  and  overgrown  bugle 
boys,  that  a great  national  survey  can  be  ex- 
pected : the  experiment  has  been  going  on 
since  the  first  trigonometrical  survey  in  1813, 
and  has  been  proved  a failure. 

There  is  another  great  evil  resulting  from 
the  Ordnance  survey  of  Ireland,  to  which  I 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  in 
Scotland, — namely,  the  enlarging  of  the  maps 
for  the  purpose  of  making  maps  of  estates, 
farms.  See.  This  system  was  commenced  by 
some  enterprising  bookseller,  who  had  only  to 
furnish  his  bag-man  with  some  maps  and  a 
few  set  phrases  concerning  them : these  he 
carried  about  with  him,  and  whsre  he  failed  in 
getting  an  order  for  books  he  generally  con- 
trived to  get  an  order  for  a map,  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  4d.  to  2d.  per  acre.  A clerk,  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  map-office  in  the 
Phoenix- park,  next  took  up  the  trade  of 
enlarging,  and  seemed  to  thrive  on  it,  especially 
when  the  incumbered  estates  came  to  be 
mapped  : he  now  writes  himself  down  C.E., 
although  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of  civil 
engineering  or  land  surveying,  and  if  he  got 
the  Crown  of  England  for  his  trouble  he  could 
not  survey  a rectangular  potato  - garden. 
The  Profession  has  come  to  a pretty  pass  when 
such  men  are  allowed  to  continue  such  prac- 
tices. Ho  v can  any  man  judge  of  an  estate 
bought  and  sold  by  such  a valuation,  and  com- 
puted by  such  maps,  for  their  computations 
are  all  from  paper  ? Still  such  is  the  course 
pursued  by  the  map  enlargers  (I  beg  their 
pardons,  C.E.’s  I should  say)  of  Dublin.  If 
some  of  the  noble  lords  whose  estates  have 
been  recently  sold  under  such  valuations  were 
to  take  the  pains  to  make  proper  inquiries,  I 
think  they  would  find  that  the  valuator  knew 
more  about  pasting  Ordnance  sheets  on  calico 
than  valuing  land.  John  S.  Sloane. 


AMERICAN  MORSELS. 

Bell  Tower,  New  York. — A new  iron  bell 
tower,  to  be  100  feet  high,  is  now  being  erected 
in  32nd- street,  near  the  North  River.  The 
bell  for  this  tower  will  weigh  20,000  pounds, 
being  about  double  the  weight  of  any  other 
bell  now  in  use  in  the  State.  The  foundation 
is  laid  14  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  is  supported  and  braced  with  iron  shafts 
sunk  in  solid  rock.  Messrs.  Henry  N.  Hooper 
; and  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  contracted  to  cast 
i this  bell. 

Brooklyn  the  City  Hall. — This  structure, 

' which  was  commenced  in  February,  1846,  and 
1 finished  in  May,  1849,  is  located  in  the  most 
( central  part  of  the  city.  It  is  three  stories  in 
1 height,  and  is  throughout  of  the  Grecian  Ionic 
( order  of  architecture — the  regularity  and  gene- 
l ral  effect  of  which,  however,  is  marred  by  the 
\ windows  of  the  upper  floor.  It  is  182  feet 
f frontage,  105  feet  deep,  and  57  feet  high  to  the 
j plate.  A dome,  raised  over  the  front  centre, 
is  surmounted  by  a sculptured  figure  of  the 
( Goddess  of  Justice,  to  the  top  of  which,  from 
t the  ground,  is  133  feet — the  whole,  including 
t the  entire  outer  walls,  being  formed  of  bril- 
li  liantly  white  marble  from  the  Westchester 
iq  quarry.  From  the  portico  in  front,  which  is 
Is  supported  by  six  handsome  Ionic  columns,  a 
Gfine  flight  of  steps  (also  of  marble)  descends 
tito  the  City  Hall  Park.  The  hall  itself  is 
ntl  thoroughly  fire-proof,  the  partition  walls  being 
;;e: entirely  constructed  of  brick,  and  iron  beams 
(si supporting  the  floor,  with  brick  arches  between 
:tlthem,  which  form  the  floor.  These  arches  are 
Ilalaid  over  with  narrow  Georgia  pine  planks. 
ffThe  cost  of  the  erection  was  about  150,000 
^dollars,  and  the  ground  about  50,000  dollars. 
Iiln  the  belfry  is  a very  fine  bell  containing 
y.7,678  lbs.  weight  of  metal,  and  so  arranged  as 
5tcto  serve  to  sound  the  hour,  as  well  as  to  give 
tithe  fire  alarm.  For  this  purpose  a hammer, 
Lifl8  lbs.  weight,  is  fixed  so  as  to  strike  the  bell 
Lion  the  inside,  producing  a very  loud,  sonorous 
i:otone,  and  worked  by  a sort  of  lever  in  the 
i‘“  look-out ” above;  while  the  hammer  in  con- 
nection with  the  clock  is  much  smaller,  and 
litBtrikes  the  bell  on  the  outside,  thereby  causing 


a much  lighter  and  totally  different  sound. 
Above  the  bell  is  the  clock,  the  works  of  which 
are  composed  entirely  of  brass.  It  was  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  at  a 
cost  of  1,000  dollars.  The  building  was  de- 
signed and  erected  by  Mr.  Gamaliel  King, 
architect. 

Modern  Medievalism. — A tale,  in  rhyme,  in 
a recent  number  of  Graham’s  Magazine,  gives 
the  following  pathetic  account  of  a modern 
mediaeval  mansion  in  America,  which  is  not 
without  its  instruction  : — 

“ My  worthy  friend,  A.  Gordon  Knott, 

From  business  snug  withdrawn. 

Was  much  contented  with  a lot 
Which  would  contain  a Tudor  cot 
'Twist  twelve  feet  square  of  garden-plot. 

And  twelve  feet  more  of  lawn. 

He  had  laid  his  business  on  the  shelf. 

To  give  his  taste  expansion  ; 

And  since  no  man,  retired  with  pelf. 

The  building  mania  can  shun, 

Knott,  being  middle-aged  himself, 

Resolved  to  build  (unhappy  elf  ! ) 

A mediaeval  mansion. 

He  called  an  architect  in  counsel : 

‘I  want,'  said  he,  ‘a — you  know  what, 

(You  are  a builder,  I am  Knott,) 

A thing  complete  from  chimney-pot 
Down  to  the  very  grounsel. 

Here 's  a half-acre  of  good  land. 

Just  have  it  nicely  mapped  and  planned. 

And  make  your  workmen  drive  on : 

Meadow  there  is,  and  upland  too. 

And  I should  like  a water-view, — 

D’  you  think  you  could  contrive  one? 

(Perhaps  the  pump  and  trough  would  do. 

If  painted  a judicious  blue-?) 

The  woodland  I 've  attended  to 
(He  meant  three  pines  stuck  up  askew, 

Two  dead  ones  and  a live  one.) 

‘ A pocket-ful  of  rocks  't  would  take 
To  build  a house  of  free-stone. 

But  then  it  is  not  hard  to  make 
What  now-a-days  is  the  stone  : 

The  cunning  painter  in  a trice 
Your  house’s  outside  petrifies, 

And  people  think  it  very  gneiss 
Without  inquiring  deeper: 

My  money  never  shall  be  thrown 
Away  on  such  a deal  of  stone. 

When  stone  of  deal  is  cheaper.’ 

And  so  the  greenest  of  antiques 
Was  reared  for  Knott  to  dwell  in. 

The  architect  worked  hard  for  weeks 
In  venting  all  his  private  peaks 
Upon  the  roof,  whose  crop  of  leaks 
Had  satisfied  Fluellen. 

Whatever  any  body  had 

Out  of  the  common,  good  or  bad, 

Knott  had  it  all  worked  well  in  ; — 

A donjon-keep,  where  clothes  might  dry, — 

A porter’s  lodge  that  was  a sty, — 

A campanile  slim  and  high, 

Too  small  to  hang  a bell  in  ; 

All  up  and  down  and  here  and  there. 

With  Lord-knows-whats  of  round  and  square 
Stuck  on  at  random  every  where. 

It  was  a house  to  make  one  stare, — 

All  corners  and  all  gables ; 

Like  dogs  let  loose  upon  a bear. 

Ten  emulous  styles,  staboyed  with  care. 

The  whole  among  them  seemed  to  tear. 

And  all  the  oddities  to  spare 
Were  set  upon  the  stables. 

Knott  was  delighted  with  a pile 
Approved  by  fashion’s  leaders; 

(Only 

And  we  need  scarcely  describe  bow  soon  it 
went  to  pieces. 

Value  of  Ground  in  New  York. — More  than 
SO  dollars  a square  foot  have  just  been  paid  for 
a lot,  50  feet  by  52,  on  the  corner  of  Wall- 
street  and  Pearl,  in  New  York,  by  the  Sea- 
men’s Savings  Bank.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
lot  is  80,000  dollars.  This,  together  with  the 
building  to  be  erected  upon  it,  and  the  value  of 
the  present  bank  adjoining,  will  amount  to 
about  140,000  dollars. 

Boundaries  of  the  States. — Mr.  Darby,  a 
statistician  of  Washington,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Express,  upon  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States.  In  1793  the 
entire  length  of  the  boundary  lines  was  5,500 
miles,  and  the  area  enclosed  was  one  million  of 
square  miles.  In  1851  the  length  of  the 
boundary  lines  is  9,450  miles,  or  allowing  for 
the  curves  and  inlets  of  the  maritime  frontier, 
11,000  miles,  and  the  enclosed  area  is  three 
millions  of  square  miles. 

Iron-fronted  Houses. — The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can states  that  Mr.  L.  A.  Gough,  of  Harlem,  has 
invented  and  is  now  applying  ornamental  cast- 


iron  plates  putonthefrontof  a house,like  veneer- 
ing on  cabinet  work.  The  castings  are  made 
in  the  plates  and  put  on  by  a permanent  elastic 
cement,  which  allows  for  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  metal. 

The  Railway  Jubilee  is  to  take  place  in 
Boston,  during  the  first  week  of  September,  in 
honour  of  the  consummation  of  railroad  com- 
munication between  Boston  and  Canada : it  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  demonstra- 
tions that  has  ever  taken  place  there.  The 
committee  of  the  city  council  have  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  have  been  most  assiduous  for 
some  weeks  past.  The  festival  will  last  three 
days. 


VIEW  OF  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION,  BY  MR.  SELOUS. 

The  large  picture  which  Mr.  Henry  Selous 
is  painting,  commemorative  of  the  opening  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  May,  by  the  Queen, 
promises  to  be  a very  successful  and  important 
production.  Her  Majesty,  on  the  dais,  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground stand  the  royal  commissioners,  execu- 
tive committee,  and  officers,  on  the  left,  and 
the  foreign  commissioners  on  the  right  of  the 
spectator.  The  majority  of  the  portraits  finished 
are  unmistakeable  : we  may  especially  mention 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Car- 
lisle, Mr.  W.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Dilke,  Mr.  Fuller, 
and  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  Junk  Chinaman, 
who  has  succeeded  in  mystifying  the  two  most 
acute  nations  in  the  world,  occupies  a very 
prominent  position  on  the  right.  Mr.  Selous 
should  put  some  one  more  worthy  before  him 
(there  are  several  who  ought  to  come  in),  or, 
better  still,  paint  him  out  altogether. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a collection  of  those 
articles  in  the  Exhibition  which  are  calculated 
to  be  of  use  for  future  consultation.  The 
building  in  which  this  is  deposited  will  be  a 
very  proper  place  for  Mr.  Selous’s  picture,  for 
which  purpose  we  trust  it  will  be  obtained. 
Of  course  it  will  be  engraved. 


STEAM  CARRIAGES  ON  COMMON 
ROADS. 

Before  a railway  locomotive  ever  ran,  we 
happened  to  have  the  opportunity  of  riding  on 
a steam  carriage  made  for  common  roads.  At 
that  time  all  the  chance  was  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  as  for  the  former  they  were  looked 
on  as  such  doubtful  subjects  that  it  was  boldly 
maintained  by  many  that  they  would  not  run 
at  all,  and  that  the  wheels  would  merely  go 
round  on  the  rail  without  carrying  forward 
the  machine.  Now,  it  is  common  road  steam 
carriages  that  are  looked  on  as  not  very  hopeful 
subjects.  Yet  had  not  the  locomotive  of  the 
rail  gone  a-head,  and  in  doing  so  “ stopped  the 
way  ” of  the  steam  carriage,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  might  have  been  the  result.  There 
might  have  been,  by  this  time,  no  such  thing 
in  existence  either  as  a dog-cart  or  a don- 
key, an  omnibus  or  a cab.  At  least  we  might 
have  now  perhaps  been  riding  in  our  own 
proper  steam  gig  on  “her  Majesty’s  high- 
way,” open  to  all,  in  place  of  running  in 
grooves,  which  can  no  longer  lay  efficient 
claim  to  that  ancient  British  title.  Turnpikes  , 
however,  are  looking  up.  The  fifty-six  pas- 
senger omnibus,  be  it  remembered,  has  dared 
to  compete  with  even  the  iron  horse  and  his 
winding  ra^/e-snake  train.  But,  more  than 
that,  the  cause  of  the  common  road  steam 
carriage  is  not  even  yet  deemed  desperate,  as 
the  following  intimation  by  the  Bristol  Mercury 
will  show : — 

“ Messrs.  Clark  and  Motley,  of  Bristol,  have 
just  patented  a new  steam  locomotive,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  on 
common  roads.  The  entire  machine  is  in- 
tended to  consist  of  an  engine  of  from  six  to 
ten  horse  power,  to  which  is  attached  an 
omnibus  or  long-bodied  carriage,  capable  of 
accommodating  forty  persons  and  a certain 
quantity  of  luggage.  With  this  load  the 
patentees  assert  the  capability  of  their  inven- 
tion to  attain  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles 
per  hour  on  ordinary  roads,  and  the  power  of 
ascending  inclines  of  one  in  six  or  eight.  A 
speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  might  be 
checked,  and  the  engine  brought  to  a stand- 
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still,  in  the  space  of  sixteen  feet — an  important 
consideration  where  there  is  any  danger  of  a 
collision.  The  patentees  feel  assured  that  they 
will  be  able  to  carry  passengers  at  a farthing 
per  mile,  and  that,  too,  at  a profit.” 

The  inventors  declare  that  they  have  con- 
quered all  the  defects  which  marred  the  success 
of  their  predecessors.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  invented  a new  mode  of  steering,  whereby 
the  steering-wheel  is  connected  with  the  wheels, 
and  moves  them  quite  independently  of  the 
axle  on  which  they  turn.  The  breaking  of  the 
steering  apparatus,  which  was  a very  common 
occurrence  in  the  carriages  where  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  axle,  is  therefore  obviated. 
Next,  the  power  is  said  to  be  applied  to  the 
driving-wheels  in  such  a manner  that  the 
springs  on  which  the  machinery  is  supported 
act  efficiently  in  preventing  the  injurious  effects 
both  of  vertical  and  horizontal  concussions, 
whilst  the  driving-wheels  can  be  made  to  move 
at  different  velocities  to  facilitate  the  turning 
of  curves. 

Other  alleged  advantages  and  improvements 
are  expatiated  on,  and  the  patentees  are  at  least 
as  hopeful  of  success  as  every  successive  in- 
ventor of  similar  machines  has  been  since  the 
very  outset. 


PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

St.  George’s  Hall  is  still  in  a very  in- 
complete state.  The  great  hall  is  as  yet  a mere 
shell,  and  it  is  believed  that  several  years  will 
yet  pass  ere  all  be  thoroughly  finished.  The 
system  of  the  warming  and  ventilating  appa- 
ratus would  appear  to  be  still  in  a very  uncer- 
tain and  backward  state,  as  well  as  the  appa- 
ratus itself,  if  the  complaints  still  made  in 
council  of  doings  and  undoings,  expensive 
experiments,  &c.,  be  well  founded.  These 
experiments  themselves,  it  was  said,  will  not 
cost  less  than  4,000/.  to  5,000 1.  Mr.  Bennett 
“ hoped  than  an  end  would  be  put  to  these 
alterations  after  alterations.  A short  time  ago 
he  saw  the  beautiful  ceilings  of  the  Law  Courts 
pierced  with  large  holes,  and  the  timber  cut  in 
a way  which  was  never  intended  by  the  archi- 
tect. The  clerk  of  the  works  said  this  had 
been  done  by  Dr.  Reid’s  order ; and  the  other 
day,  when  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  went  through  the 
hall,  he  found  these  walls  plastered  up,  the 
woods  put  back,  and  all  as  before.  In  different 
parts  of  the  building  there  were  large  holes  cut 
close  to  arches,  and  in  the  vaults  of  the  build- 
ing there  were  four  enormous  steam  boilers, 

5 feet  in  diameter,  and  15  feet  long,  and  a large 
engine  to  work  four  fans,  5 feet  broad  and 
10  feet  in  diameter.” 

A statue  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  Sicilian 
marble,  is  to  be  placed  on  a pedestal  beneath 
the  eastern  portico.  It  was  recommended  that 
fifty  or  sixty  men  should  be  set  to  work  on  the 
building  in  place  of  four  or  five,  as  at  present. 

For  the  following  general  report  of  progress 
we  are  indebted  to  the  local  Times. 

With  the  general  plan  of  the  building  the 
majority  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  some- 
what familiar,  from  descriptions  previously 
given;  and  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  remind 
them,  that  in  the  centre  is  the  great  hall,  the 
main  entrance  to  which  is  from  the  east;  that 
the  Nisi  Prius  is  at  the  northern,  and  the 
Crown  court  at  the  southern  extremity ; that 
the  large  concert-room  extends  over  the  north 
entrance-hall ; that  corridors,  upper  and  lower, 
bound  the  western  side  of  the  structure,  com- 
municating with  the  various  rooms  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  courts,  &c. ; and  that 
the  grand  jury-room  occupies  the  space  imme- 
diately over  the  southern  entrance-hall.  The 
two  courts  are  in  the  most  forward  state,  espe- 
cially the  Crown  court.  Both,  though  scarcely 
as  large  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  are 
lofty  and  well  lighted  from  the  roof;  the  ceil- 
ings which  are  somewhat  elaborately  moulded, 
springing  from  columns  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
polished.  The  capitals  of  these  columns 
are  to  be  cast  in  bronze.  Each  court  has 
an  arched  opening,  supported  by  columns 
of  gray  granite,  into  the  great  hall;  though, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  sliding  doors  will  sepa- 
rate the  two, — space,  however,  being  left  for  a 
gallery  at  the  top,  commanding  a view  of  both 


the  courts  and  the  hall.  The  ceilings  of  the 
courts  contain,  at  intervals,  iron  plates,  per- 
forated in  the  same  style  as  the  ornamental 
work,  and  painted  to  imitate  it,  for  purposes 
of  ventilation.  The  fittings  of  the  courts, 
which  are  partially  put  up,  are  of  oak,  plain, 
neat,  and  substantial.  Gentlemen  of  the  press 
will  have  a private  mode  of  ingress  and  egress. 

The  grand  hall  is  as  yet  merely  a shell : the 
floor  is  not  laid  : the  walls  are  bare,  and  the 
ceiling  in  an  embryo  state.  The  pillars  of 
Aberdeen  granite,  twenty-four  in  number, 
which  rear  themselves  gigantically  to  the  roof, 
alone  have  approached  completion,  though  the 
capitals  of  these,  which  are  to  be  of  bronze 
too,  are  wanting.  The  pillars,  for  protection, 
are  encased  in  wood,  so  that  only  at  intervals 
their  brilliant  surface  can  be  discerned.  The 
floor  of  the  hall  is  to  be  laid  with  Yorkshire 
flags,  like  the  corridors  and  entrances.  The 
height  and  vastness  of  this  central  hall  impart 
to  it  an  imposing  character,  which  few  build- 
ings of  modern  times  possess ; and  the  im- 
pression of  its  vastness  is  considerably  en- 
hanced from  the  circumstance  of  the  area  being 
quite  clear  of  central  columns.  It  will  be 
lighted  by  side  branches.  The  roof  is  of  per- 
forated tiles,  which  are  considerably  lighter 
than  bricks.  Along  the  western  side,  between 
the  pillars,  and  approached  from  the  upper 
corridors,  will  be  a series  of  galleries,  whence 
a view  and  an  audience  can  be  obtained  of  pro- 
ceedings within  the  hall.  The  large  semi- 
circular openings  at  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities,  near  the  roof,  are  to  be  fitted  with 
ornamental  iron  work. 

The  concert-room  is  slightly  in  advance, 
with  regard  to  completion,  of  the  great  hall, 
though  only  as  far  as  the  ceiling  is  concerned. 
The  eastern  front,  with  its  noble  portico,  its 
range  of  sixteen  pillars,  and  its  triple  flight  of 
steps,  upwards  of  200  feet  in  length  at  the 
base,  now  stands  fully  revealed  in  all  its  com- 
manding beauty.  Within  the  colonnade,  three 
on  each  side  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall, 
are  six  lofty  pedestals,  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  statuary. 

Standing  beneath  the  southern  portico, 
which  leads  to  the  Crown  Court,  a fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  circumjacent  streets,  the  effect, 
indeed,  from  the  great  elevation,  being  almost 
panoramic.  The  basement  story,  though  less 
complete  even  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
building,  is  yet  sufficiently  finished  to  give  the 
visitor  an  idea  of  the  purposes  and  adaptations 
of  this  nether  world.  During  the  last  few 
months  the  hall  has  been  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  of  towns- 
people, during  the  hours  set  apart  for  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers.  From  the  present  state 
of  the  interior,  the  structure,  we  believe,  cannot 
be  completed  thoroughly  in  less  than  two 
years. 


iSoofuj. 

A Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  Cast  and 
Malleable  Iron,  and  other  Materials.  By 
Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S.  A new  edition. 
London:  John  Weale.  1851. 

Mr.  Barlow’s  valuable  treatise  has  been  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  Mr.  Heather,  M.A.,  of 
the  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  is  now 
published  with  the  addition  of  an  Essay  on  the 
effects  produced  by  causing  weights  to  travel 
over  elastic  bars,  by  Professor  Willis — an  essay 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
application  of  iron  to  railway  structures.  The 
latter  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  leads  us 
to  regret  that  the  commissioners  did  not  com- 
pletely fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
appointed. 

Mr.  Barlow’s  work  may  be  usefully  studied 
by  every  engineer  and  architect.  It  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description  (having 
already  passed  through  five  editions) : we  may 
briefly  say,  however,  that  the  first  subject 
treated  of  is  the  strength  of  direct  cohesion  of 
the  fibres  of  timber,  with  an  account  of  the 
experiments  of  Musschenbroeck,  Du  Hamel, 
Emerson,  and  others  ; and  lastly,  of  those 


made  by  the  author,  with  a description  of  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  results  were  obtained. 

The  next  division  treats  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  transverse  strain  to  which  timber  and 
other  materials  are  exposed  when  loaded  in 
any  part  of  their  length,  and  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  fibres  to  resist  this  strain.  The 
laws  of  deflections  under  all  the  varieties  of 
position  and  fixing  to  which  timber  and  iron 
are  subjected  in  architectural  and  other  con- 
structions are  investigated,  and  the  author 
then  proceeds  to  a detail  of  various  experiments 
by  Buffon,  Girard,  Beaufoy,  &c.,  on  the  trans- 
verse strength  of  timber ; and  lastly,  the  ori- 
ginal experiments  of  the  author,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  first  edition,  and  on 
which  is  founded  the  Table  of  Data  adopted 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  division  of  the 
work.  Another  section  is  employed  in  the 
detail  of  experiments  on  bent  timber,  as  used 
in  ship-building, — on  the  effect  of  boiling  and 
steaming  timber, — experiments  by  Girard  on 
vertical  pressure,  and  a series  of  illustrative 
problems  and  examples.  A short  chapter 
follows  on  the  strength  of  cement  and  building 
materials,  as  stone,  brick,  &c.,  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  revetment  walls. 

The  next  division  treats  on  the  direct 
strength  of  cast  iron  and  its  application  in  the 
construction  of  hydrostatic  presses ; also  on 
the  direct  strength  of  copper,  brass,  &c. 

The  following  chapter  treats  on  the  trans- 
verse strength  and  deflection  of  cast-iron  beams 
under  a great  diversity  of  forms,  and  on  mal- 
leable iron. 

A detail  of  experiments  is  then  given  on  the 
strength  of  direct  cohesion  of  iron  bars  and 
bolts,  and  the  application  of  malleable  iron  to 
the  purposes  of  railway  bars,  being  the  sub- 
stance of  two  reports  by  the  author,  addressed 
to  the  Directors  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway  Company,  with  the  addition  of 
several  subsequent  experiments  on  railway 
bars  of  various  forms  and  dimensions,  and  of 
miscellaneous  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
locomotive  engines  and  trains  on  the  bars  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line. 


Two  Lectures  on  the  Construction  of  Boilers’ 
and  on  Boiler  Explosions  ; also,  a Paper  on 
the  Consumption  of  Fuel  and  Prevention  of 
Smoke.  By  William  Fairbairn,  C.E., 
F.R.S.  London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co. ; and  Weale,  Holborn.  1851. 
Anything  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  may  say  on 
such  subjects  is  entitled  to  respectful  consi- 
deration. The  first  two  lectures,  on  boilers, 
were  delivered  before  the  Leeds  Mechanics> 
Institution,  in  April  last,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  and  are  by  them  now  published, 
along  with  the  Paper  on  Fuel  and  Smoke, 
which  was  originally  written  some  years  since, 
and  read  before  the  British  Association. 

In  reference  to  the  construction  of  boilers, 
Mr.  Fairbairn  says,  by  way  of  summary,  at 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  lectures  : — 

“ In  conclusion,  I have  to  recommend  attention 
to  a few  simple  rules,  which,  if  carefully  observed, 
will  lead  to  the  most  satisfactory  results.  To  con- 
struct boilers  as  nearly  as  possible  of  maximum 
strength,  I have  already  observed  they  should  be  of 
the  cylindrical  form  ; and  where  flat  ends  are  used 
they  should  be  composed  of  plates  one-half  thicker 
than  those  which  form  the  circumference.  The 
flues,  if  two  in  number,  to  be  of  the  same  thickness 
as  the  exterior  shell ; and  the  flat  ends  to  be  care- 
fully stayed  with  gussets  of  triangular  plates  and 
angle-iron,  firmly  connecting  them  with  the  circum- 
ference. The  use  of  gussets  I earnestly  recommend, 
as  being  infinitely  superior  to,  and  more  certain  in 
their  action  and  retaining  powers  than  stay  rods. 
Gussets,  when  used,  should  be  placed  in  lines  diverg- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  boiler,  and  made  as  long 
as  the  position  of  the  flues  and  other  circumstances 
in  the  construction  will  admit.  They  are  of  great, 
value  in  retaining  the  ends  in  shape,  and  may  safely 
be  relied  upon  as  imparting  an  equality  of  strength 
to  every  part  of  the  structure.  With  these  obser- 
vations, I would  direct  attention  to  the  facts  I have 
endeavoured  to  inculcate.” 

In  like  manner,  as  regards  explosions,  he 
concludes  that — 

“ 1st.  To  avoid  explosions  from  internal  pres- 
sure, cylindrical  boilers  of  maximum  form  and 
strength  must  be  used,  including  all  the  necessary 
appendages  of  safety-valve*,  &c. 
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2nd.  Explosions  arising  from  deficiency  of  water 
may  be  prevented  by  the  fusible  alloys,  bursting 
plates,  good  feed  pumps,  water-gauges,  alarms,  and 
other  marks  of  indication ; but  above  all,  the  ex- 
perienced eye  and  careful  attention  of  the  engineer 
is  the  greatest  security. 

3rd.  Explosions  from  collapse  are  generally  pro- 
duced from  imperfect  construction,  which  can  only 
be  remedied  by  adopting  the  cylindrical  form  of 
boiler,  and  a valve  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
vacuum  in  the  boiler. 

4th.  Explosions  from  defective  construction 
admit  of  only  one  simple  remedy,  and  that  is,  the 
adoption  of  those  forms  which  embody  the  maximum 
powers  of  resistance  to  internal  pressure,  and  such 
as  we  have  already  recommended  for  general  use. 

Lastly.  Good  and  efficient  management,  a re- 
spectable and  considerate  engineer,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  such  improvements,  precautions,  and 
securities  as  we  have  been  able  to  recommend,  will 
not  only  insure  confidence,  but  create  a better 
system  of  management  in  all  the  requirements 
necessary  to  be  observed  for  the  prevention  of 
steam-boiler  explosions.” 


A Treatise  on  the  Screw  Propeller.  By  John 
Bourne,  C.E.  Part  I.  London  : Long- 
man, Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

This  is  the  first  of  twelve  similar  issues,  in- 
tended to  complete  a treatise  on  this  curious 
and  interesting  subject.  The  present  part  is 
illustrated  by  various  wood  engravings,  and 
also  by  an  engraving  on  steel  of  the  engines  of 
her  Majesty’s  steam  yacht  Fairy,  and  of  the 
screw  steamer  Faon ■ — a fast  vessel  engaged  in 
the  French  mail  service.  It  also  contains  the 
first  portion  of  an  appendix,  with  tables  of  the 
navy  screw  steamers,  prepared  under  direction 
of  the  Admiralty;  and  the  whole  work,  we 
may  add,  is  published  under  her  Majesty’s 
patronage. 

In  the  outset  is  an  interesting  historical 
account  of  kindred  inventions,  and  incidentally 
of  chimneys  with  smoke-jacks,  windmills,  &c. 
From  this  preliminary  account  we  find — we 
cannot  say  we  are  surprised  to  find — that 
in  China  the  screw  propeller  is  said  to  have 
been  known  for  ages  ! So  is  it  with  most  of 
our  cleverest  and  most  modern  inventions : if 
there  be  anything  of  sterling  merit  in  them,  be 
sure  that  the  Chinese,  or  some  other  long- 
decayed  inheritors  of  antique  enlightenment, 
know  all  about  it.  We  say  this  in  no  mere 
satirical  vein,  as  most  of  our  readers  know  : 
we  are  seriously  assured,  by  innumerable  in- 
stances, that  “ there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.” 

A Manual  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  with 
Simple  Examples.  By  Homersham  Cox, 
B.A.,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Weale, 
Holborn.  1851. 

This  little  manual  is  designed  to  supply  a 
want  felt  among  mathematical  students — that 
of  a simple  introduction  to  complete  treatises 
' on  the  differential  calculus.  The  beginner 
: requires  every  possible  aid,  and  we  trust  the 
i most  limited  mathematical  capacities  will  derive, 

; as  we  think  they  may,  much  solid  advantage 
1 from  the  guidance  here  given,  although  the 
; author  has  very  properly  made  it  a point  not 
\ to  merely  conceal  or  shirk  difficulties  fairly 
; and  legitimately  in  the  way,  but  to  reduce 
4 them,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  range  of 
t the  beginner’s  capabilities.  Success  in  such 
c a course  depends  on  the  student  as  much  as 
( on  the  teacher,  so  that  experience  alone  can 
decide  the  precise  amount  of  the  latter’s 
success  in  each  particular  instance. 


iWiscrllanra. 


Cremorne  Gardens.  — There  is  not  a 
p prettier  place  of  its  sort  than  Cremorne,  and 

4 the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  is  very  I up  here  in  one  structure.”  It  may  be  so  ! 
He  creditable  to  Mr.  Simpson.  A ballet  in  the  There  are  urns  and  flames — medallions  with 


Calculating  Machines. — Without  in 
the  least  wishing  to  undervalue  the  calculating 
machine  mentioned  in  your  number  of  9th 
inst.,  I must  beg  leave  to  say  that,  if  Mr. 
Babbage  had  been  satisfied  to  do  “ sums  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion ” with  rapidity  and  precision,  and  to  per- 
form “the  operation  of  extracting  the  square 
root  and  the  most  complicated  sums  in  frac- 
tions,” he  might  have  made  such  a machine 
some  years  ago;  and  it  would  also  have  pos- 
sessed the  most  “singular  power”  of  detecting 
the  wrong  statement  of  a question,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  aforesaid  number,  by 
the  “ringing  of  a small  bell.”  At  first  Mr. 
Babbage’s  object  was  to  construct  a machine 
that  would  calculate  and  print  tables  of  loga- 
rithms, &c.  &c.  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
errors  impossible;  but  circumstances,  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  this  machine,  and  his  views  became 
gradually  enlarged  until  his  endeavours  were 
directed  to  the  contrivance  of  a machine  that 
would  enable  the  user  to  solve  abstruse  ma- 
thematical problems  with  perfect  accuracy,  by 
merely  inserting  a few  perforated  cards  and 
turning  a winch  ; and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  he  has  completely  succeeded.  But 
such  a machine  is  unavoidably  complicated, 
and  cannot  be  appreciated  either  as  to  its  in- 
genuity or  importance  except  by  men  of  talent 
and  ability,  nor  by  them  without  some  labour. 
And  as  the  machine  has  not  been  actually 
made,  its  capabilities  can  only  be  known  to  the 
comparatively  few  persons  who  take  the  neces- 
sary pains  to  understand  it,  and  probably  many 
disbelieve  its  possibility,  because  it  cannot  be 
manifested  to  their  senses.  Unless  a calcu- 
lating machine  can  make  common  calculations 
with  much  greater  celerity  than  they  are  made 
with  the  pen,  or  perform  such  operations  as 
are  so  complicated  and  laborious  as  to  defy 
human  perseverance  and  endurance  to  per- 
form them  correctly,  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  but  useless  toy. — G. 

Caution  to  Workmen. — Fire. — Two 
boys  were  left  on  Tuesday  last,  while  the  men 
were  at  dinner,  in  charge  of  some  houses  now 
building  by  Mr.  Trower,  on  the  property  of 
Robert  Gunter,  Esq.,  Boltons,  West  Brompton : 
one  of  them  lighted  a fire  to  melt  some  glue  : 
the  wind  scattered  the  shavings  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  two  of  the  houses  were 
wholly  destroyed,  together  with  a large  stock 
of  dry  deals  deposited  in  the  basement  of  one 
of  them.  To  make  matters  worse  he  had  acci- 
dently allowed  the  time  for  renewing  the 
assurance  which  had  been  effected  on  them  in 
the  “ Phcenix  ” to  run  out,  and  was  about  to 
go  to  the  office  to  pay  the  premium  on  the  very 
day  the  accident  happened.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  office  will  take  the  matter  into  their 
consideration  and  avert  what  may  otherwise  be 
the  ruin  of  an  honest  hard-working  fellow.  If 
they  do  they  shall,  at  all  events,  have  the 
benefit  of  our  circulation  to  make  known  their 
liberality. 

Northfleet  Church-yard  and  Inn. — 
Mr.  Editor, — When  you  next  go  to  Gravesend, 
and  I know  you  rather  like  such  trips,  take  a 
peep  at  an  astonishing  sepulchral  memorial 
in  Northfleet  Church-yard,  on  the  south  side. 

It  may  be  thus  described  : — First  course — 
White  Ipswich  bricks  of  the  best  tallow  hue. 
Second  course — Scotch  granite.  Third  course 
— Caen  stone.  A friend  who  accompanied  me, 
said  “ he  thought  the  builder  had  taken  a page 
from  a book  upon  architecture  which  contained 
a sketch  of  all  the  Orders,  and  had  built  them 


tl  theatre,  music  in  the  grounds,  the  Bosjes 
nmen  in  their  tent,  and  Franconi’s  very  clever 
ti troupe  of  equestrians  in  the  circus,  make  up  a 
hheap  of  amusements  from  which  all  may  pick 
oout  something  to  please  them  ; and  then,  as  a 
wwind-up,  they  may  cross  the  wooden  bridge, 
wwhich  separates  the  gardens  from  the  borders 
olof  the  Thames,  and  see  in  quite  a new  light 
aiand  under  very  pretty  colours  how  Gibraltar 
was  taken,  and  that,  too,  without  any  danger 
frfrom  red-hot  shot,  or  a great  dip  into  the 
blocker. 


framed  and  glazed  (?)  views  of  “ Huggen’s 
College,”  and  of  the  perpetrator’s  arms ; the 
whole  surmounted  with  a Niobical  figure, 
weeping  at  the  woful  expenditure  of  cash  upon 
the  disgusting  pyramidical  object  beneath  her. 
One  hundred  pounds  were  paid  to  the  in- 
cumbent for  the  privilege  of  putting  this  thing 
into  the  church-yard.  From  two  points 
this  thing  utterly  obstructs — nay,  it  hides 
a view  of  the  church ! ! ! This  alone 
testifies  to  the  magnitude  of  this  mass 


of  bricks  and  mortar,  masonry,  and  glass. ! seven  feet. 


Northfleet  boasts  of  containing  an  archaeolo- 
gical house  of  call,  yclept  the  Leather  Bottle. 
A regular  ancient  leathern  bottle  swings  to  and 
fro,  for  its  sign.  No  modern  “ house  of  call” 
built  up  of  cement  and  lath  and  plaster  is  this. 
No— it  is  the  regular  “ old  original  ” place. 
In  the  rooms,  where  Thorpe  and  the  antiqua- 
ries of  the  past  have  assembled,  I have  hobbed 
and  nobbed  with  Roach  Smith,  Cureton,  and 
others,  celebrated  in  the  archaeological  walk  of 
the  present  day.  In  this  house  was  also  held, 
for  many  a long  year,  the  meetings  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
of  which  Pocock,  the  historian  of  Gravesend,’ 
and  of  the  Tufton  family,  was  the  chairman. 
Poor  Pocock  lies  buried  in  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  Wilmington  churchyard— no  monu- 
mental memorial  marks  the  spot  where  he  lies. 
Northfleet  has  seen  some  queer  changes  since 
the  time  when  Domesday  Book  was  compiled. 
The  fisheries  (for  salmon)  no  longer  exist,  but, 
in  their  stead,  she  has  a railway  station,  a steam- 
boat pier,  a public  garden,  a magnificent  charitv 
— called  Huggen’s  College— the  enormous 
cement  works  of  Robins  and  Aspdin,  the 
foundry  of  Ilorlocks,  and,  though  I enumerate 
it  last,  not  the  least,  Pitcher’s  ship-building 
yard— the  yard  where  mighty  monarchs  from 
the  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  get  their 
ocean  leviathans  built. — D. 

Society  of  Working  Bookbinders  of 
London.— We  have  before  now  mentioned 
the  exhibitions  by  this  society  of  specimens  of 
bookbinding.  We  are  asked  to  say,  and  do 
so  willingly,  that  a committee  is  appointed  to 
carry  out  an  exhibition  for  the  current  year, 
which  is  to  take  place  on  the  2nd  of  September’ 
and  they  earnestly  solicit  persons  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  aid  them,  to  forward  to  the 
“Plough  Tavern,”  Museum-street,  “ Rubs-off 
or  other  specimens  or  curiosities  of  the  art, 
which  would  tend  to  make  this  their  exhibition 
of  1851  surpass  all  its  predecessors  in  richness 
and  variety.” 

Arch.eological. — Two  sculptures  in 
nicnes  have  been  discovered  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Colchester,  in  stripping  the  mortar 

off  the  outer  walls. Four  stone  coffins  laid 

in  form  of  a cross  have  been  found  in  a tower 
at  Great  Yarmouth,  where  tradition  had  nar- 
rated that  four  monks  were  poisoned  by  an 
abbess  for  boasting  of  undue  familiarities  with 

her.  The  tradition  led  to  the  search. The 

members  of  the  Scarborough  Archasological 
Society  on  8th  inst.  spent  the  day,  on  invita- 
tion, at  Lord  Londesborough’s  seat,  Grimston- 
park. The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bed- 

fordshire Archaeological  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  week,  Dr.  Parris  Dick  in  the  chair. 
The  subject  of  the  proceedings  related  princi- 
pally to  the  meeting  of  the  Beds  and  Bucks 
Archaeological  Societies  at  Leighton  Buzzard. 
A committee  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
tural and  Archaeological  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton  was  held  on  Mon- 
day in  last  week,  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Wales 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  James  stated  that  he  had 
received  a second  letter  from  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
respecting  the  proposal  for  making  the  resto- 
ration of  the  round  part  of  St.  Sepulchre’s 
Church  a memorial  to  the  late  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  and  recommending  the  imme- 
diate bringing  forward  of  the  proposition. 
The  opinion  of  the  committee  having  been 
requested  as  to  the  removal  of  the  carved 
screen-work  in  Wellingborough  Church,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  secretarv 
urge  in  the  strongest  manner  the  preservation 
of  so  valuable  a specimen  of  carved  wood- 
work. Some  other  business  was  transacted 
before  the  meeting  separated. 

Westminster  Improvement  Commis- 
sion.— A circular  has  been  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster,  by  Sir  Edwin 
Pearson,  the  chairman  of  the  Westminster 
Improvement  Commission,  inviting  their  co- 
operation in  a proposal  to  erect  a statue  of  her 
Majesty  in  that  portion  of  the  vacant  space 
between  the  Abbey  and  Victoria-street,  the 
new  thoroughfare  recently  opened,  connecting 
in  a direct  line  the  region  of  Belgravia  with 
the  districts  surrounding  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. It  is  proposed  that  the  statue  shall 
be  of  fine  bronze,  seated,  of  the  stature  of 
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Testimonial  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Roney,  late 
of  the  Eastern  Counties.— We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  a gratifying  testimonial  of  respect 
has  been  presented  by  the  officers  and  clerks 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  to  Mr.  C.  P. 
Roney,  the  late  efficient  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, in  recognition  of  the  uniform  kindness 
which  he  displayed  towards  them  during  the 
period  of  his  secretaryship  to  the  company,  and 
as  a manifestation  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
they  held  him.  The  testimonial  consisted  of 
a very  elegant  silver  dessert  service,  compris- 
ing a handsome  central  ornament,  fittingly 
inscribed,  with  two  unique  fruit-baskets. 
Never  was  a tribute  better  deserved. 

Blots. — “ G.  H.”  would  draw  attention  to 
the  dilapidated  houses  in  Skinner-street,  Snow- 
hill,  and  the  vacant  piece  of  ground  at  the 
corner  of  Newgate-street.  The  houses  in 
Skinner-street  have  been  so  long  in  their  pre- 
sent state  that  it  appears  as  if  no  change  would 
take  place,  but  that  they  are  to  be  left  as 
emblems  of  corruption  and  decay.  There  are 
other  houses  in  the  samecondition  in  Stamford- 
street. 

Trade  in  Birmingham. — The  general 
trade  is  in  a healthy  condition.  Some  branches 
are  more  than  ordinarily  busy,  more  particu- 
larly the  lockmakers,  copper,  tube,  and  gas- 
fitting businesses.  The  lock  manufacture  is 
extraordinarily  active.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  other  branches  of  staple  manufactures. 
Generally,  according  to  the  Times,  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  town  are  making  for  existing 
orders,  a sure  proof  that  the  demand  is  equal 
to  the  supply.  In  brassfoundry,  the  Birming- 
ham manufacturers  begin  to  feel  beneficial 
effects  from  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  is  not, 
however,  expected  that  much  advantage  to  its 
peculiar  trades  will  be  experienced  until  after 
the  receipt  of  winter  orders,  which,  hitherto, 
the  Exhibition  has  had  the  effect  of  retarding. 

Indestructible  Ink. — Take  shell-lac  4 
parts  by  weight,  borax  2 parts,  soft  water  36 
parts.  Boil  in  a close  vessel  till  dissolved : 
then  filter,  and  take  of  gum  arabic  2 parts, 
soft  water  4 parts.  Dissolve  and  mix  the  two 
solutions  together,  and  boil  for  five  minutes  as 
before,  occasionally  stirring  to  promote  their 
union.  When  cold,  add  a sufficient  quantity 
of  finely  powdered  indigo  or  lampblack,  accord- 
ing to  the  colour  required  : lastly,  let  it  stand 
for  two  or  three  hours,  until  the  coarser  pow- 
der has  subsided,  and  bottle  for  use.  Use  this 
fluid  with  a clean  pen,  and  keep  it  in  a glass 
or  earthen  inkstand,  as  many  substances  will 
decompose  it  in  a liquid  state.  When  dry  it  will 
resist  the  action  of  water,  oil,  turpentine,  alco- 
hol, diluted  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  chlorine,  the  caustic  alkalis, 
and  the  alkaline  earths.  This  fluid,  made  in 
quantity,  will  cost  about  two  shillings  a gallon. 
— Chemical  Record. 

Steam  Power  at  Distance. — A new 
engine  has  been  set  to  work  at  St.  Helen’s, 
Auckland  colliery.  The  boiler  is  placed  upon 
the  surface,  and  the  steam  pipes  are  taken  down 
the  shaft,  a depth  of  eighty  fathoms,  and  then 
down  an  inclined  plane  about  1,050  yards, 
making  the  total  distance  from  the  boilers  to 
the  engine  upwards  of  1,200  yards,  and  the 
perpendicular  depth  about  882  feet.  rIhe 
engine  can  lift  and  force  about  300  gallons  per 
minute  up  the  incline  plane,  length  as  stated 
above,  and  perpendicular  height  342  feet. 

The  Metropolitan  Sewers. — The  new 
Act  to  continue  and  amend  the  Metropolitan 
Sewers  Act  has  been  printed.  Her  Majesty 
may  appoint  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  to  be  chairman  during  her 
pleasure,  and  another  to  be  deputy  chairman. 
The  salary  of  the  chairman  is  not  to  exceed 
1,000Z.  a year.  The  chairman  or  deputy  is  to 
preside  at  the  court  of  6ewers.  Two  commis- 
sioners (one  being  the  chairman  or  deputy) 
to  be  a quorum,  except  in  certain  matters. 
No  rates  are  to  be  made  or  mortgages  autho- 
rised, except  by  the  sanction  of  at  least  six 
commissioners.  The  Metropolitan  Sewers 
Acts,  which  would  have  expired,  are,  with  the 
present  Act,  to  continue  in  force  another  year. 
The  first  meeting  under  the  amended  Act 
(14  & 15  Viet.  cap.  75)  was  held  at  Greek- 
street  on  Friday  in  last  week,  Mr.  E.  Lawes, 
barrister- at- law,  the  newly  appointed  chair- 


man, in  the  chair.  Mr.  Lawes  stated  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  give  his  personal  attend- 
ance daily  at  the  office,  that  he  might  furnish 
information  to  any  one  desiring  or  requiring  it 
as  to  the  working  of  the  commission.  It  was 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  commissioners,  he 
said,  to  promote  the  public  interests  as  to 
drainage  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with 
economy.  They  would  now  be  able  to  hold 
their  courts  in  various  localities  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  parties  attending.  Various 
works  and  payments  for  works  done  were  then 
ordered,  and  some  short-lease-holders  were 
informed  that  the  expense  of  drainage  to  their 
houses  would  probably  be  extended  over  thirty 
years,  and  made  payable  by  the  leaseholders  in 
possession  during  the  whole  period. 

Bridgewater  Church. — Sir:  Being  the 
person  who  called  the  attention  of  the  Archfe- 
ological  Institute  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Hagioscopes  at  Bridgewater,  I presume  I am 
one  of  those  lads  to  whom  your  correspondent, 

“ W.  H.  B.,”  alludes  as  drawing  conclusions 
from  a “ hasty  visit  and  a superficial  survey  of 
work  in  a half-finished  state.”  Having  men- 
tioned the  facts  to  the  Institute,  I shall  not 
now  recapitulate  them,  but  simply  state  that  I 
have  known  Bridgewater  Church  nearly  forty 
years,  and  for  great  part  of  that  time  have 
turned  my  attention  to  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture : I may  therefore,  I should  suppose,  form 
and  express  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  with- 
out any  great  presumption,  though  undoubt- 
edly it  is  very  possible  that  my  opinion  may  be 
wrong.  And  it  would  certainly  be  a very  un- 
common, though  I should  think  undesirable, 
privilege,  if  the  works  of  architects  were  to  be 
held  sacred  from  all  but  professional  criticism. 
— F.  Warre,  Secretary  to  the  Somerset 
Archaeological  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society.  Vicar- 
age, Bishops  Lydeard. 

The  Holy  Land,  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall. — Messrs.  Warren,  Bonomi,  and  Fahey, 
the  painters  of  this  very  beautiful  diorama, 
have  greatly  increased  its  interest  and  value  by 
adding  to  the  exhibition  a party  of  Syrians, — 
the  Svro-Lebanon  company, — who  have  just 
arrived  in  this  country,  to  illustrate  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  their  own.  The  party 
consists  of  fourteen  persons,  including  ladies 
and  boys,  and  they  succeed  in  conveying  a 
most  complete  idea  of  Eastern  life.  The  in- 
terpreter has  much  quiet  humour,  aud  the 
hunchback  story-teller,  in  the  coffee-shop, 
takes  one  back  to  the  “ Arabian  Nights,”  and 
makes  one  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of 
the  truth  of  every  word  of  these  charming 
tales.  The  exhibition  must  not  be  viewed  as 
a theatrical  entertainment,  but  as  a quiet 
genuine  illustration  of  the  manners  of  an 
interesting  race  of  people,  and  should  be  seen 
by  everyone. 

Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen. — 
On  Wednesday  evening  last  a further  proof  of 
the  benefits  which  may  result  from  this  Insti- 
tution was  realised  by  the  election  of  an  aged 
member  to  the  benefits  of  the  provident  fund, 
viz.,  William  Oyston,  many  years  a foreman 
of  masons  with  several  eminent  builders,  but 
now,through  age  and  infirmities,  incapacitated. 
The  board  of  directors  for  managing  the  funds 
have  granted  the  sum  of  six  shillings  per  week. 
This  is  the  third  person  receiving  a similar 
sum  from  the  society,  for  the  means  of  effect- 
ing which  the  members  feel  a great  obligation 
to  their  friends  and  subscribers. 

Accident  with  Scaffolding  at  Leeds. 
—Responsibility.— The  Wakefield  Journal 
tells  of  a sad  accident  at  the  works  now  in 
progress  at  Harewood,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  town  of  Leeds  with  water  from  the 
river  Warfe.  It  appears  that  Mr.  James  Bray, 
the  contractor  for  the  works,  had  erected  a 
scaffolding  about  20  feet  high,  to  support  a 
setting  crane  on  a moveable  beam.  The  stone 
works  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  found- 
ation of  the  forcing-pump,  was  sublet  to 
Joseph  and  Thomas  Wilson.  An  inlet  or 
excavation  from  the  river  to  the  building  was 
in  the  course  of  being  dug  below  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  props  of  the  scaffolding.  The 
prop  had  originally  been  let  about  3 feet  3 
inches  into  the  ground,  but  one  side  of  it  was 
bared  by  the  excavation  on  the  edge  of  which 
it  rested.  The  beams  along  the  top  of  the 


scaffolding  had  become  uneven,  and  Thomas 
Wilson  was  told  that  they  should  be  repaired 
before  any  more  large  stones  were  lifted,  and 
about  half-past  one  o’clock  he  was  ordered  by 
Mr.  Bray  not  to  use  the  crane  until  the  prop 
near  the  excavation  was  shored  up.  About 
half-past  two  o’clock  Thomas  Wilson,  with 
another  man,  was  guiding  a stone  weighing 
upwards  of  a ton,  which  was  being  carried  by 
the  travelling  beam  to  its  place,  when  suddenly 
the  weight  caused  the  gravel  forming  the 
foundation  of  the  prop  to  slip,  and  snapped  a 
beam  asunder,  letting  down  one  end  of  the 
travelling  beam.  Two  men  were  unfortunately 
killed.  The  coroner’s  jury  returned  a verdict 
of  manslaughter,  in  each  case,  against  Thomas 
Wilson,  the  jury  adding,  that  they  considered 
that  Mr.  Bray  and  his  superintendent  were 
highly  blameablein  not  seeing  their  orders  for 
the  repairs  of  the  scaffolding  carried  out,  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  workmen. 

Memorial  Windows. — Extract  from  a 
Report  of  the  Charitable  Institutions  of  the 
parish  of  Kington  : — “ The  Vicar  takes  this 
opportunity  to  remind  the  parishioners  of  a 
most  excellent  custom  often  observed  by  par- 
ties who  are  desirous  to  erect  a memorial  to 
their  deceased  friends,  instead  of  the  common 
practice  of  erecting  tombs  in  the  church- 
yard, or  monuments  in  the  church : the  re- 
ference is  to  memorial  windows  of  stained 
glass  being  placed  in  the  church.  By  so  doing, 
two  objects  are  gained,  viz.,  the  church  is 
beautified,  and  the  desire  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  is  most  sacredly  carried  out.  The 
Vicar  begs  to  offer  every  encouragement  to 
the  parishioners  and  others  who  may  be 
desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  departed 
friends,  considering  as  he  does,  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  little  more,  if  any,  than  the 
erection  of  a monument,  or  a tomb  in  the 
churchyard.” 

Patent-laws  and  Poor  Inventors. — 
In  reference  to  the  sad  fate  of  the  late  attempt 
at  Patent  Reform,  Mr.  F.  W.  Cam  pin,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Morning  Herald,  says, 
“ At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  commencement  of  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  but  this  is  not  so  : 
the  evil  may  be  considerably  lessened  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  are  within  the 
power  of  the  Government,  without  waiting  for 
the  formal  exercise  of  the  power  of  Parliament. 
Thus  a very  large  portion  (about  two-thirds) 
of  the  patent  fees  and  duties  are  payable  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  levying  of  which 
might  be  suspended  by  an  order  in  council, 
and  thus  inventors  might  at  once  be  relieved 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  as  time  is  to  these 
persons  equivalent  to  money,  they  would 
rather  take  an  instalment  of  10s.  in  the  pound 
now  than  wait  a year  for  a much  larger 
dividend.”  The  Consolidated  Fund  itself,  too, 
we  should  think,  had  better  take  such  an 
instalment  as  none  at  all,  which,  in  the  present 
uncertain  state  of  matters,  is  but  too  likely  to 
be  the  case,  even  as  to  those  able  to  pay ; for 
who  will  be  fools  enough  to  take  out  expensive 
patents  at  present,  unless  under  peculiar 
circumstances  ? 

Improve  the  Streets. — The  old  house 
at  the  corner  of  John-street,  Pall  Mall,  is  now, 
I observe,  in  course  of  destruction.  If  this 
house  is  to  be  rebuilt  an  opportunity  will  be 
lost  of  widening  that  narrow  and  dangerous 
passage  from  St.  James’s-square  to  Pall  Mall, 
which  may  not  occur  again  for  many  years. 

A Reader. 

Wide  Estimating. — Sir,  we  beg  to  hand 
you  a list  of  very  wide  estimates  for  two  shop 
fronts,  &c.,  at  Blenheim-terrace,  Regent’s- 
park : — 

Parkin  ^276  0 

Pritchard  and  Sons  . . 269  0 

Johnson  and  Pask  . . 248  0 

Langmead 215  0 

Taylor  209  0 

Collins  187  0 

Williams  180  0 

Knowles  164  10 

Wood.. 120  0 

A.&B. 

***  We  have  received  a dozen  such  recently, 
but  cannot  now  insert  them. 
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THE  BUTLDER. 


proposed  banquet  at  Bangor,  to  Mr.  R. 
Stephenson,  M.P.,  took  place  on  the  27th 
inst.,  when,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a 
number  of  those  expected,  an  assemblage  of 
about  350  gentlemen  met  in  the  George  Hotel, 
and  spent  the  evening  with  the  usual  toasts, 
&c.  Amongst  those  present  were  various 
members  of  parliament,  sheriffs,  and  others, 
connected  with  Wales. 

Railway  Swamps. — An  Exeter  corre- 
spondent of  the  Atherueum  writes  as  follows: — 
**  In  these  days  of  ventilation,  draining,  and 


attracted  attention.  Hundreds  of  acres 
stagnant  water  border  every  line  of  railway 
throughout  Great  Britain,  deteriorating  the 
air,  and  rendering  less  healthy,  if  not  posi- 
tively unhealthy,  the  whole  adjacent  country 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  these  stagnant 
waters  are  not  generative  of  unwholesome 
miasma,  an  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  oblige 
the  respective  companies  to  drain  or  pump 
them  off  forthwith.  Will  you,  in  considera- 
tion for  her  Majesty’s  lieges,  raise  your  influ- 
ential voice,  and  talk  to  the  Board  of  Health 
on  the  subject  ?” 


TENDERS 

For  s pair  of  semi-detached  villas  at  Epsom,  for  Mr. 

J . Hendrey  Quantities  furnished 

Wilson £1,670 

Cooper  1,492 

Davis  1,400 

Andrews 1.47S 

Farmer  1,470 

Jackson  1,466 

Lake 1,450 

Pollock  1 ,4io 

Glen 1,410 

Abbey  1,416 

Chutcr 1,400 

Rudkin  ....  1,246 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ S.  H.”  (shall  hear  from  us),  “ E.,’1  “ J.  R. /’  “ C.  W.,” 
“A  Friend  of  Art"  (shall  appear),  “J.R.  D.,"  “Johnny/ 
“ A Subscriber,"  “ G.  G.,”  Southampton.  “ T.  S.  P.” 
Bristol  (we  fully  believe  our  correspondent,  but  ns  no 
personal  allusion  was  made  in  the  letter  alluded  to,  we  do 
not  think  it  desirable  to  insert  his  reply),  “ F.  R.," 
“ H.  J.  W."  (too  late  for  this  week),  “ E.  8.”  (next  week), 
“ G.  L."  (under  our  mark),  “ M.  N.”  (ditto),  “ F."  (ditto), 
“ R-  M.  P.”  (ditto),  “ W.  H.”  (we  decline  pointing  out 
books.  Depth  at  which  water  will  be  found  depends  of 
course  on  position),  “ J.  G.,”  “ W.  T„"  “ H.  R.,"  “ P. 
and  Sons,”  “ T.  W.,"  “ W.  G.  E.”  (is  an  advertisement, 
and  would  probably  entail  a long  correspondence) , “ A 
Subscriber,"  (we  know  nothing  of  the  drain  in  question), 
“ A.  G.,"  “ A.  M.  Z."  (though  contrary  to  our  rule,  we 
will  mention  Messrs.  Waller,  Charles-street,  Middlesex 
Hospital),  “ X- JB.  L.”  (refers  to  a dilferent  palace), 
“ F.  6.  C„"  « E.  H.  M. ,"  “ T.  R." 

“ Book t and  Addretset W e have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisement  > 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor :"  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  ARTISTS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  AMATEUR8. 

AN  Architect,  in  practice,  is  about  making 

a tour  through  North  Italy,  and  is  desirous  of  meetiug  with 
a SKETCHING  COMPANION. -Address  to  Z.  Z.  Z.,  Office  of 
“ The  Builder.”  1,  York-street.  Covent-garden. 


Mechanical  and  engineering 

DRAWING,  LAND  SURVEYING,  aud  MAPPING.— 
A Gentleman,  who  has  had  some  years'  experience  ns  a practical 
engineer,  having  two  days  a week  disengaged,  wishes  to  meet  with 
a few  schools  or  private  pupils  requiring  instruction  in  those 
sciences.— Address  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Nunn,  Church-street, 
Hackney. 


Agricultural  buildings.— a 

person  well  acquainted  with  the  Designing  and  Erection  of 
Agricultural  Buildings.  Residences.  Ac,,  and  practically acquainted 
with  the  Building  Trade  generally,  is  desirous  of  filling  up  a por- 
tion of  hi»  time  in  assisting  Parties  who  may  require  such  services 
at  a very  moderate  rate  ; or  in  m iking  Estimates,  Measuring 


A FIRST-RATE  ARCHITECTURAL  and 

GENERAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  of  many  years'  practical 
experience  in  drawing  aud  construction,  offers  SUPERIOR 
EVENING  INSTRUCTION  to  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  others, 
in  general  practical  drawing  and  measuring.  Designs,  illustra- 
tions, and  drawings  of  every  description  made  for  builders,  trades- 
men, and  others,  in  town  or  country.— An  Apprentice  required.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  CADE,37,Cummiug-street,  New-rood,  Pcntonville.— 
Copy  the  address. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

A DRAUGHTSMAN,  aged  19,  who  has 

just  completed  an  engagement  in  an  architect’s  office 
(under  whom  he  has  the  superintendence  of  some  buildings,  and 
to  whom  lie  refersl.  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEM  ENT  in  either  of  the 
above  offioes.  He  is  accustomed  to  making  finished  and  working 
drawings,  measures  work,  Ac.,  writes  an  expeditious  hand,  and  is 
conversant  with  builders’  accounts.— Address,  S.  F.,  Mr.  Moore’s 
Offices.  4,  Qucen's-terraoe,  Primrose-hilL  No  objection  to  the 
country.  


r$UIE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  will  continue 

mTnthofSER^ 

enrirely  CLOSE l>  during  the  FIRST  WEEK  in  OCTOBER. 
Alter  that  time  the  collections  will  be  open  as  usual  to  the  public 
on  Mondays,  W ednesduys,  and  Fridays.  The  artists  will  then  he 
able  to  resume  their  studies  in  the  galleries  of  sculpture.-August 
23.1851.  HENRY  ELLIS.  Principal  Librarian. 

ART-UNION  OF  LONDON.— The 

EXHIBITION  of  WORKS,  selected  by  the  prizeholders 
185,1'  postponed  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Royal  Acadeinv, 
WILL  BE  OPEN  to  members  and  their  friends,  at  the  Suffolk- 
street  Gallery,  from  Monday  next,  the  1st  of  September,  till 
baturdav,  the  20th,  and  to  the  public,  without  tickets,  from  Moudnv, 
the  22nd.  to  Saturday,  the  27th,  from  ten  till  six  each  day. 

’Jl'e  Print  °f  “AN  ENGLISH  MERRYMAKING  IN  THE 
OLDEN  TIME,"  will  be  ready  for  delivery,  on  payment  of  the 
subscription,  on  and  after  September  1st. 

GEORGE  GODWIN,!  Honorary 
LEWIS  POCOCK,  /Secretaries. 

4*4,  w eat  Strand,  26th  August,  1851. 

l^OLOSSEUM. — Change  of  Panoramas. — 

The  original  and  extraordinary  PANORAMA  of  LONDON, 
painted  by  Mr.  Parris,  will  be  EXHIBITED  with  the  othersplcn- 
did  features  of  this  Establishment,  eutirely  re-embellished,  daily 
from  half-past  Ten  till  Five.  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARIS 
by  NIGHT,  by  Danson  and  Son,  from  Seven  till  half-past  Ten 
The  most  admired  music  from  Two  till  Five,  and  during  the 
evening,  when  the  conservatories,  saloous,  Ac.,  are  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. Admission,  day  or  evening,  2s.  ; children  and  schools 
half-price.  CYCLORAMA,  Albauy-street,  admission  Is.  A grand 
moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon  and  the  Earthquake  in  1755  is  ex- 
hibited daily  at  Oue  and  Three,  aud  in  the  evening  at  half-past 
Seven  aud  Nine  o’clock,  illustrated  bv  appropriate  munic  on  the 
new  grand  Apollonicon.  Children  am)  schools  half-price. 

rrHE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  and  the 

X ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.-A11  the  most 
interesting  deposits  at  the  Great  Exhibition  will,  in  turn,  be 
lectured  on  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution.— The  present 
lectures  are  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  on  the  Minerals  and  Base 
Metals  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  their  connection  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  Transmutation— Popular  Lecture  by  Dr.  Bachhoffner  ou 
the  recent  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  with  Splendid  Diagrams, 
showing  the  appearances  which  actually  occurred  ou  the  line 
of  Totality.— Tbe  great  economy  of  Cooking  by  Gas  explained. 

A Lecture  on  the  History  of  the  Harp,  by  Fiedcrick  Chatterton, 
Esq.,  with  Vocal  lllustratioua— Two  Series  of  splendid  Dissolving 
views.— Diver  and  Diving  Bell,  Ac  , Ac.— Admission,  Is. : Schools. 
Half-price  Op-n  daily  from  half-post  ten  till  five,  and  evtiy 
evening  from  seven  till  half-post  ten. 

I N G ’ S C O L L E G E.  LON  DON.— 

IV  DEPARTMENT  of  the  APPLIED  SCIENCES.— The 
Classes  in  this  Department,  including  Divinity,  Mathematics. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Surveying,  Architecture,  Manufacturin-'  Art 
and  Machinery,  Geomttrioal  Drawing.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Miue- 
ralotv,  aud  the  Eugineering  Workshop,  will  RE-OPEN  m WED- 
NESDAY, October  1st,  1851,  on  which  day  new  students  will  be 
admitted. — Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  King’s  College 
Calendar  (to  be  obtained  at  the  College,  price  2s.  6d.,  or.  sent  by 
post,  3s.);  or  by  application  to  J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  Esq., 
Secretary.  R.  W.  JELF,  D.D.,  Principal. 

August  27, 1851. 

r< IVIL  ENGINEERS’,  ARCHITECTS’, 

VV  BUILDERS',  & OPERATIVES'  DRAWING  ACADEMY, 
established  above  forty  years,  for  the  study  of  architecture,  civil 
engineering,  Ac.,  with  the  practical  application  of  geometry  to 
perspective  ornamental  decorations  of  every  description.  Conducted 
by  Mr.  C.  GRAYSnN,  Architect.  Surveyor,  and  Civil  Engineer, 
Morning,  evening,  aud  private  classes. — For  terms,  apply  ut  Mr. 
GRAYSON'S  Offices,  30,  Southamptou-buildings,  Staple's-iim, 
Ilolborn, 

PURVEYING,  Architecture,  Engineering, 

Levelling.  Draining,  Measuring  aud  Valuing  of  Land.  Tim- 
ber. Buildings,  Drawing,  Mathematics,  Ac.,  TAUGHT,  in  a short 
course  of  practical  lessous  by  Messrs.  HYDE,  SMITH,  aud 
LEW  IS,  Civil  Engineers.  Architects.  Surveyors,  Ac.  Term*  very 
moderate.  Steady  aud  clever  pupils  may  be  introduced  to  engage- 
ments.—For  prospectuses.  Ac.,  apply  at  the  Offices,  24,  Guildford- 
street.  Russel  1-square.  Evening  instruction  given. 

TO  STATUARIES,  MAMINS,  SCAULlODlBi'S,  AND 
BUILDERS. 

rpHE  above  BUSINESS  to  be  DISPOSED 

JL  OF,  established  twenty  years.  Large,  roomv,  aud  con- 
venient premises,  good  connection.  and  every  facility  for  a large- 
trade,  including  stock,  implements,  Ac.  — For  particulars,  apply 
at  13,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road. 

XVNE  HUNDRED  valuable  PLOTS  of 

\_f  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND  (land  tax  redeemed) 
Tu  BE  LET,  on  long  leases,  at  Croydon-grove,  Broad-green, 
Croydon.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  H.  WHITEMAN,  121,  Powis-sireet, 
Woolwich,  Kent. 

OUILDING  GROUND,  at  K1LBURN.— 

-IX  Several  acres  of  LAND,  in  a very  eligible  situation  for 
building.  TO  BE  LET  ou  LEASES,  for  33  years.  Parties  taking 
plots  will  be  restricted  to  the  erection  of  detached  or  semi-detached 
villa  residences.— For  plans  and  terms  of  letting  apply  to  Mr. 
CANTWELL,  Surveyor.  25,  Wimpolc-street,  St.  Marylebonc ; or 
to  Mr.  LUCAS,  6.  Springfie'd  Villas,  Kilbum. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A MOST  ELIGIBLE  PIECE  of  FREE- 

HOLD  LAND  TO  BE  LET,  for  the  erection  of  villas, 
situate  close  to  the  Dinner  station  on  the  North-Western  Rail  - 
Bricks  and  lime  handy.  — Money  advanced.  — Apply  to  Mr. 
WILLIAM  WALLEN,  Jun.,  14,  Basiugliall-street,  and  Greeu- 
wich.-Aug.  47, 185L 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TAESIRABLE  PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD 

XX  LAND  TO  BE  LET  oil  Building  Lea-cs,  for  ninety-one 
years,  nt  moderate  ground-rents,  situate  at  New  Peckham,  St. 
Giles's,  Camberwell.  The  site  is  eligible  and  healthy;  the  sub- 
stratum is  graveL  CASH  ADVANCED  to  any  extent  on  the 
buildings  as  they  proceed.— For  plans  aud  further  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  SIMMONS,  35,  1-  ustcheap.  City. 

UILDING  LAND.— TO  BE  LET,  on 

XX  Building  Leases,  several  PLOTS  of  FREEHOLD  LAND, 
lor  the  Erection  ol  fourand  six-roomed  Houses,  iu  a commanding 
situation,  near  the  Vietorin-park,  Hackney.  Also  at  Tottenham 
and  Edmonton,  near  the  Railway  Station,  where  good  houses  arc 
much  wanted.  — Apply  for  particulars  to  Mr.  WILKINSON, 
Timber  Merchant,  186,  Shoreditch. 

TO  BUILDERS,  SPECULATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

^PO  BE  LET,  the  remaining  portion  of  a 

X-  PLOT  of  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  land-tax.  redeemed, 
containing  a frontage  of  about  590  feet,  desirably  situated  (for 
the  erection  of  firet-clora  villasi  at  Leyton,  half-a-mile  from  ihe 
Lea-bridge  Station  on  the  Eastern  Comities  Railway,  for  a term 
of  39  years,  at  easy  ground-rents.  Money  advanced  on  security  of 
the  buildings.— For  plans  and  every  information  apply  to  Mr.  G. 

ARBEK,  Builder,  Leyrou,  Essex. 
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To  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  respectable  family, 

early  and  regular  habits,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an 
ENGAGEMENT  in  a BUILDER'S  ESTABLISHMENT  in 
London  or  a large  provincial  towu.  He  is  willing  to  enter  a de- 
partment at  the  yard  or  counting-house,  or  to  assist  the  superin- 
tendent or  head  toreman  of  out-door  works  ; is  a good  draughts- 
man, and  has  been  fivejeirs  with  a Loudon  builder.  Mod  rate 
salary  required.— Address  N.  X.,  at  the  Office  of*  The  Builder,”  1, 
York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


THEODOLIIE  for  SALE,  by  “ Doltond,” 

has  been  only  used  a few  times,  and  is  of  first-rate  descrip- 
tion. Price  moderate. -To  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder* 
york-street,  Covent-garden. 


P _ 

best  Russia  bristles,  warranted. 


WINTERS*  BRUSHES,  manufactured 

expressly  for  the  use  of  Painters  aud  Builders,  of  the  very 

.lssia  bristles,  wiimvnb-d 


000000  0000  000  00 


STOCK  BHUSIIKS 


Prices  of  other  brushes' as  per  list,  which  will  be  forwarded, 
post  tree  on  application  to  the  Manufacturer,  J.  B.  TYLOK, 
23,  Great  Dover-strect,  Borough,  London.— No  brushes  arc  genuine 
unless  stamped  - J.  B.  Tyler)  London.”  h 


STAINING  DEAL  to  IMITATE  ALL 

KINDS  of  WOODS.  It  requires  no  sizing,  aud  will  stand 
w°  Wo?,iS!5i  m thu  weather.  Price  (is.  per  gallon.  Varnishes  for 
OxVorf-streetfeta  may  be  had  at  thC  ^ac*ory'  87’  J«nes-8trort, 


THE  METALLIC  PAINT,  produced  by 

thePATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY,  has  been  extensively 
used  fur  several  years  on  farm  buildings,  iron  bridges,  roofs,  and 
railings,  shipping,  A c„  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  it  covers 
a greater  anrlaoe  than  any  other  pigment,  ivud  stands  fur  better  on 
wood,  iron,  Abethnw lime,  an  . Roman  oeraeut,  than  the  ordinary 
pan  its.  rineblaek,  261,  per  ton  ; mh  purple  brown,  SOI.  per  ton. 
""  1.  New  Broad-strcct,  London. 

JOHN  A.  WE8T,  Secretary. 


Company's  Offices,  1.  f 


JERMYN-STREET.  — TO  EE  LET,  on 

LEASE,  from  Christmas,  1851,  for  twenty-one  years,  the 
HOUSE  aud  PREMISES,  numbered  87,  on  the  south  side  of  Jer- 
iuvn-street.  St,  James'-.  A Committee  of  Governors  will  meet  at 
Bridewell  Hospital,  New  Bridge-street.  Blacktnars.  ou  Monday, 
the  8th  day  of  September  next,  at  Twelve  o clock  precisely,  to  re- 
ceive offers  for  the  above  premises.  Tenders  sealed  and  indorsed 
“ Tender  for  Premises  in  Je-myn-.-treet,  must  be  delivered  at  the 
Clerk's  Offices,  Bridewell  Hospital,  before  twelve  o clock,  on  the 
8th  of  September  next,  aud  the  persons  who  offer  are  to  be  in 
attendance.  The  Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept 
the  hivliest  or  any  tender.— For  further  particulars  apply  to 
SIDNEY  SMIRKE.  E*i„  Architect,  24,  Berkeley-square. 


CLASS  II.— CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS. 

Damp  walls.  — new  elastic 

PAINT,  an  effectual  remedy  inside  or  out;  will  dry  in  a 
few  hours,  and  may  be  immediately  pupered  over  if  desired. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINc  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty,  and  permanenoe,  READY  FOR  USE;  will  stand  any 
climate,  and  are  well  calculated  for  exportation.  White,  stone, 
and  lend,  5s.  ; greens  aud  Mues,  Hs.  per  gallon 
PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT,  HEADY  FOR  USE  on  the 
fronts  of  houses,  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil  paint ; for  beauty 
pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearano  - of  fine-cut  stone.  In  casks  of 
1 cwt.,  Scwt,  and  3 cwt,  at  8s.,  15s.,  and  21a  each.  Casks  return- 
able. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wellington-Btreet,  Goswell- 
street,  London. 


PURE  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— Manu- 
factured from  the  Vieille  Montague  Company's  white  oxide 
of  vine  ; periectly  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities  is  unaffected 
hMgfjHg  ^ydrogs- ' 


street.  London. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT, 

from  the  Vieille  Montague  Zinc  Mining  Company.— Tliis 
Company  haviug  become  I’ropneiorsofull  rights  and  patents  of  the 
late  Patent  White  Zinc  Company,  in  France  and  Be'giuin,  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish,  on  a largescule,  the  WHITE  OXIDE  OF  ZINC, 
in  a pure  state,  and  of  a quality  which  can  ouly  be  manufactured 
wiih  the  zinc  from  the  mines  in  Belgium.  Patent  White  Zinc 
Paint  is  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  white  lend  paint.  It  is  ai- 
tiroly  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  and  is  unaffected  by  sea- 
water, sulphuretted  hydrogen.  or  any  gases;  besides,  it  preserves 
its  original  colour,  which  While  Lead  Paint  does  not.  White 
Zinc  Paint  causes  none  of  those  ravages,  invariably  engendered  by 
white  lead,  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  painters'  cholic  nor 
paralysis,  Ac.  Ac.,  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the  workmen, 
who  manufacture  and  use  it,  are  subject,  and  to  which  persona 
who  inhabit  newly-painted  apartments  are  also  liable.  A spurious 
article  having  been  introduced  in  tbe  market,  under  the  name  of 
White  Zinc  Paint,  tbe  public  is  cautioned  against  it,  because, 
when  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior  paint,  instead  of  a 
first-rate  one.— For  further  particulars  and  prospectuses,  apply  to 
Mr.  H.  F.  sOHMOLL.  General  Agent  for  Enjdaud  and  S.  jdand, 
at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12,  Mauchester-buUdiegs.  Westminstier- 
bridge;  aud  for  supply  of  material  and  prices,  at  Messrs.  CHAti. 
DEVAUX  aud  CO.’S,  62,  King  William-street, City. 


HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.— This  elegant  white,  tbe  favourite  pigment  of  the 
ancients,  has  been  used  by  artists  through  successive  venerations, 
aud  is  still  known  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  under 
the  old  name  of  Permanent  White.  Modern  deooratois  could 
rarely  afford  this  expensive  article  eTen  for  tbe  delicate  tracery  of 
their  most  costly  works. 

Three  vears  since  the  proprietors  plaoed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  offered  it  at  a prioe  to  oomptte  with  White  Lead 
paint 

The  successful  introduction  of  this  paint,  and  its  confessed  su- 
periority over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known,  brought  forward 
various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining sulphur,  lead,  arsenic,  aud  other  deleterious  material, 
alike  injurious  to  heaith.delkacot  in  body,  aud  reducing  the  pre- 
servative properties  tor  wbieh  the  original  paint  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

In  justice  to  the  proprietors  those  should  not  be  confoumtal 
with  the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is 
all  the  same. 

HUBBUCK’S  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  proper- 
ties whatever,  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  m use, 
and  hialtliiul  to  oecupauts  of  rooms  aewlv  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  pointer  against  the  substitution  of  the  iufedor 
lints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON  PATENT;” 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

A Circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  Loudon 
Docks. 


l^VANS’S  MINERAL  OXIDE  PAINTS. 

MA  Office.  6.  I'll:  Lpot- lane.  London. 

Green 28s.  per  Cwt. 

Lead  Colour 25s.  „ 

(hour  or  Drab 25a  ,, 

Black  2Ua  „ 

Dark  Brown Sus.  „ 

Yellow  (for  Tarpauliugs) 22a  ,, 

Package*  of  1 Cwt.  and  upwards  are  not  charged 
These  preparations  of  the  Mineral  Oxide  Paints  will  be  found 
more  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  economical  than  any 
other  paint 

They  are  proof  against  atmospheric  action,  gases,  and  salt  water, 
of  which  the  following  testimonials  are  sufficient  evidence. 

"8,  Billiter-aquare, 

“ Gentlemen,  16,  April,  1851. 

The  result  of  the  trial  of  your  Mineral  Oxide  Paints  on  the 
Buoys  manufactured  by  us  for  the  service  of  the  Honourable 
Commission  of  the  Trinity  House,  has  been  very  satisfactory,  both 
as  it  respects  the  quality  and  the  durability  of  the  Paints,  and 
the  economy  of  cost. 

" You  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  this  testimonial  in  their 
favour,  “We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)  "BROWN,  LENNOX,  and  CO.” 
“4,  Wharf  Canal-road,  Kiugjh.ud-road, 

"Sir.  Loudon,  April  26, 1851. 

“We  have  used  your  paint  on  the  various  gasworks  which 
e have  constructed  during  the  last  seven  yeurs.  and  have  no  hesi- 
tion  in  stating  it  to  be  the  best  and  most  durable  covering  for 

" We  shall  continue  to  use  and  recommend  it  as  heretofore. 

“ We  are.  Sir. youre  obediently, 

(Signed)  " WESTWOOD  and  W RIGHTS.” 
Other  testimonials  can  be  had  on  application. 
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TIIE  BUILDER. 


[August  30,  1851. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Publio  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  tho  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  art 
granted  by  this  Office.— Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE, 
Seoretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


B 


RITISH  MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

1 LOAN  CLASSES,  for  Loans  or  Investments. — Persons  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  LOANS  from  SOL  to  2501,  upon  approved  per- 
sonal or  other  security,  or  profitable  and  secure  investments,  for 
similar  amounts,  are  invited  to  examine  the  principles  of  the 
BRITISH  MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LOAN  ASSURANCE 
CLASSES,  several  of  which  have  been  already  established,  and  are 

§ regressing  very  satisfactorily,  and  others  (classes  Y and  Z for  Lon- 
on)  are  now  in  course  of  formation,  and  will  shortly  commence 
operation.  Prospectuses,  reports,  and  every  information  mav  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17,  New 
Bridge  street,  Blaokfriars.  Rules  6d.  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post. 

CHARLES  J.  THICKE,  Resident  Secretary. 


THE  LONDON  INDISPUTABLE  LIFE 

POLICY  COMPANY  are  prohibited  by  their  Deed  of 
Settlement  duly  registered  from  disputing  a Policy  upon  any 
ground  whatever.  Trustees. — John  C.  Renton.  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
Richard  Matins,  Esq.,  Q.C.  : Richard  Spooner,  Esq.,  M.P. ; J. 
Fuller  Madox,  Esq.  ; Win.  Wilbcrforce.  Esq 

ALEX.  liOBERTSON,  Manager. 
72,  Lombard-street,  and  24,  Connaught-terracc. 
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ESTABLISHED  184L 

EDICAL,  INVALID,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  OFFICE,  35,  Pall-Mall. 

During  the  Ten  Years  this  Society  lias  been  established,  more 
than  Three  Thousand  Two  Hundred  Policies  have  heen  issued.— 

Covering  Assurances  to  the  extent  of  Thirteen  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Pounds, — 

Yielding  Annual  Premiums  amounting  to  upwards  of  Fifty- 
three  Thousand  Pounds, 

This  Society  is  the  only  one  possessing  Tables  for  the  Assurance 
of  Diseased  Lives. 

Healthy  Lives  assured  at  lower  rates  than  at  most  other  Offices. 

A Bonus  of  2 per  cent,  per  annum  was  added  to  the  policies  at 
last  Division  of  Profits. 

Agents  wanted. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  other  information, 
.may  be  obtained  of  the  Seoretary  at  the  Chief  Office,  or  on  appli- 
cation to  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents  in  the  country. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

Law  property  assurance 

and  TRUST  SOCIETY.  30.  Essex-strect.  Strand,  London. 
Subscribed  Capital,  250,0001.  in  5,000  Shares  of  5oL  each. 
DIRECTORS: 

Ralph  Thomas  Brockman.  Esq.,  Folkestone. 

Benjamin  Chandler,  jun..  Esq.,  Sherborne. 

Edward  W.  Cox.  Esq.,  36.  Russell-squarc. 

James  Macaulay,  Esq.,  23,  Chancery-lane. 

Henry  Pauli,  Esq.,  33.  Devonshire- place,  Portlnnd-placc. 
Robert  Young,  Esq..  Battle. 

This  Society  is  established  to  apply  the  principle  of  Assurance 
to  Property  as  well  as  to  Life  ; and  its  business  consists  of— 

II.  LIFE. 


Assurance  of  Healthy,  Diseased, 
and  Doubtful  Lives. 

Education  Assurance. 

Granting  of  Annuities. 

Granting  Present  Annuities  in 
Exchange  for  Reversionary 
Interests. 

Guarantee  of  the  Fidelity  of 
Clerks,  Servants,  and  Per 
required  to  give  Seourity. 


I.  PROPERTY. 

Assurance  of  Leaseholds. 

Redemption  of  Mortgages  and 
Loans. 

Assurance  of  Copyholds. 

Assurance  of  Lifeholds. 

Assurance  of  Titles. 

Assurance  of  Building  Societies 
Collection  aud  Guarantee  of 
Rents. 

Management  of  Trusts. 

Loans  on  the  Plan  of  Building 
(Societies. 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE. 

Prospectuses.  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  everv  information  will  be 
mmediatelv  furnished  on  application  to  WILLIAM  NEISON, 
Esq.,  Actuary  and  Secretary.  30,  Ess"x-strcet.  Strand.  London. 

ANNUAL  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

Great  Britain  mutual  life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  14,  Waterloo-place,  and  52,  Icing 
William-street,  City. 

THE  CHISHOLM.  Chairman, 

RICHARD  HARTLEY  KENNEDY,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
23nd  of  May,  when  a Report  of  the  business  for  the  last  year  was 
presented,  exhibiting  a statement  of  most  satisfactory  progress.— 
the  new  policies  issued  exceeding  by  one-third  the  number  of  those 
of  1349.  and  the  claims  being  fully  one-fourth  under  the  estimate. 
After  considering  a very  careful  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
it  was  resolved  to  allow  a reduction  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  Pre- 
miums payable  on  all  Policies  on  the  participating  scale,  on  which 
five  or  more  annual  payments  had  heen  previously  made. 

•Credit  is  allowed  for  half  the  Annual  Premiums  for  the  first  five 

yeTlm  following  table  exemplifies  the  effect  of  the  present 
reduction 


Jw,  Amount 


Annual 
Premium 
hitherto  paid. 


Reduction 
30  per  Cent. 


14  12  : 

16  2 i 

30  12  i 
56  8 : 


A.  R.  IRVINE,  Managing  Director. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street : City  Branch : 2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings.— 
Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital.  1.192.8181.  Annual 
Income,  150,0001.  Bonuses  declared,  743,0001.  Claims  paid  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  2,001,4501. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  SHERMAN.  Chairman. 

HENRY  BLENCOWE  CHURCHILL,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacrc,  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  Bart. 
The  H<m.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 
Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 


William  Ostler,  Esq. 
Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 
George  Round.  Esq. 


William  Henry  Stone.  Esq. 

^ ..  Capt.  William  John  Williams. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 

Physician. — John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague- 
street,  Montaguc-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  TIIE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  lie  further 
increased  annually. 

1806 

£. 

2.500 

£.  a d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

£.  s.  d. 
1,232  3 0 

1.000 

1818 

1,000 

34  16  10 

ditto 

114  IS  10 

Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

THE  RAILWAY  ASSURANCE  COM- 
PANY' (incorporated  under  the  7 and  8 Viot.  c.  110).  capital 
100,000 1.  grouts  assurances  against  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  from 
railway  accident  upon  the  payment  of  a single  premium,  which 
covers  an  assurance  fur  the  whole  of  life.  The  following  nre  the 
rates  of  premium  : For  every  policy  of  1001.,  5s.  ; for  5001.,  11. 5s. ; for 
l.oool.,  21.  2s. ; for  2,0001..  41.  4,s. 

Prospectuses,  Ac.,  will  be  forwarded  free  on  application  to 
5,  St.  James’s-street,  Loudon.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  Sea 


T 


HE  LATE  DISASTROUS  RAILWAY 

ACCIDENTS  may  show  the  propriety  of  effecting  an  insur- 

“THE  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
which  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  affording  compensa- 
tion iu  eases  of  personal  injury,  and  the  payment  of  a certain  sum 
in  the  event  of  death  by  ra  lway  accident.  The  Comp  my  is  em- 
powered by  special  Act  of  Parliament  (12  & 13  Viet.  cap.  40),  aud  lias 
a subscribed  capital  of  1,000,0001.  os  a guarantee  to  the  assured. 

Prospectuses  giving  the  rates  of  premium,  and  also  particulars  of 
the  numerous  cases  (fatal  and  otherwise)  already  relieved,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Offices,  3,  Old  Broad-street,  Loudon. 

ALEXANDER  BEATTIE,  Secretary. 


I?  NGINEERS’,  MASONIC,  and 

UNIVERSAL  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
Head  office,  345,  Strand,  London,  opposite  W aterloo-bridge. 
Policies  free  of  stamp  duty  to  the  assured. 

Policies  indisputable. 

Medical  referees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assignments  aud  transfers  registered  free  of  charge. 

All  the  profits  to  the  assured. 

Every  known  method  of  life  assurance  transacted. 

Prospectuses  and  other  information  from 
345, Strand.  FREDERICK  LAWRANCE, 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 

London,  suburban,  and  provincial  Agents  Wanted. 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  : 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS.  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  8,  New  Covcntry-street, 
Leicestcr-square.  London : 15,  Bnchelor’s-wnlk,  Dublin  ; and  18, 
Rue  Tronchet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  110. 


Capi 


>0.0001. 


This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  5/,  to  5.0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

W II, T,  1 A M n E N It Y A RCH E R,  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 


J IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

B-J  CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE— 3,  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WELLINGTON 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  bridge),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  5(.  and  up  to  501.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  maybe  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  H.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  51.  nt  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  < ine  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

„ 45  to  65  „ .,  Threepence  „ 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  ns  the  contributor 
rows  older,  buc  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commeuee- 
lent  will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  mav  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty 

N.B.  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
5 1 to  5n!  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  ’Change,  Wellington-street  North, 


PHILLIPS’S  PATENT  FIRE 

ANNIHJLATOR  COMPANY. -NOTICE  IS  HEREBY 
(J I VEN,  that  no  further  application  for  Shares  in  this  Company 
will  be  received  after  TUESDAY,  the  2nd  day  of  September  next. 
By  order  of  the  Board,  J.  E.  B.  CURTIS,  Sec. 

Office  and  Depot  of  the  Fire  Anniliilator  Company, 

105,  Lcadenhall-street,  City. 


SHARES. — Timber  Preserving  Company 

(incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament).— Payne’s,  Bcthell's, 
and  Margate's  Patcuts.-TO  BE  SOLD,  FIFTY  CLASS  B paid- 
up  SHARES  in  the  nbove  Company,  offering  an  unusually  good 
opportunity  for  investment.— N.B.  The  owner  will  treat  for  an  ad- 
vance by  way  of  mortgage  upon  the  shares.— Apply  by  letter,  to 
Messrs.  POOLE  aud  STEELE,  Solicitors,  Frome. 


Birkbeck  permanent  building 

SOCIETY.  Offices — London  Mechanics’  Institution 
Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Shares,  501.  Monthly  subscription,  6s.  6<L  Entrance-fee,  2s.  (Id. 

YVILLIAM  LLOYD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  P.L.M  L 


William  Ewart.  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Thomas  Sharp.  Esq. 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 

Arthur  Soratchley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
Subscription  Meeting!  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  month. 
Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


cation  to  the  Agents  of  the  Offio.  

United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
50,  Regent-street. 


NEW  SHOW  - ROOMS  FOR  bed- 
steads.—heal  and  SON  have  erected  some  extensive 
Warerooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  every  description  of  Bed- 
stead. In  iron  their  stock  will  include  everv  sort  manufactured, 
from  the  cheap  stump,  for  servants'  use,  to  the  handsomely  orna- 
mented tubular-pillared  Canopy,  ns  well  as  Brass  Bed -tends  of 
very  shape  and  pattern;  and  in  Wooden  Bedsteads  their  rooms 
re  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  them  to  fit  up  a variety,  both  in 
olished  Birch  and  Mahogany,  of  Four-post,  Canopy,  and  French, 
_nd  also  of  Japanned  Bedsteads — in  fact,  to  keep  in  stock  every  sort 
of  Bedstead  that  is  made  ; aud  they  have  also  a general  assortment 
of  Furniture  Chintzes,  Damasks,  and  Dimities,  so  us  to  render 
their  stock  complete  for  the  Furnishing  of  Bedsteads  as  well  as 
Bedding.  And  without  attempting  to  compete  with  the  prices  at 
which  the  lowest  class  of  Fumituie  is  sold,  and  which  is  fit  for  no 
useful  purpose,  their  new  stock  will  be  found  to  be  priced  on  the 
same  principle  by  which  their  Bedding  Trade  lias,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  been  so  successfully  extended,  and  the  goods,  whether 
of  a phi'll  and  simple  pattern,  or  of  a handsomer  and  more  expen- 
sive character,  arc  of  well-sensoned  materials,  sound  workmauship, 
and  warranted. 

HEAL  and  SON’S  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars 
of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Brices  ol  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent 
free  by  post,  on  application  to  their  factory. 

196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Totteuham-eourt-road,  London. 


Reduced  prices.  — edward 

SI  MMSilate  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton  road.Bimlioo  Basin, 
hogs  to  acquaint  Builders  aud  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  PRE- 
PARED FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  of 
all  sorts,  from  J inch  to  1$  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals, Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills,  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.  — Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


Prepared  flooring.— Alfred 

ROSLING  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  Con- 
sumers generally  to  his  ST<  iCK  of  BOARDS,  prepared  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  fit  for  present  use  ; their  superiority  to  the 
floor-boards  generally  sold  I ring  sufficiently  evinced  by  thegreatly 
increased  demand.  A.  ROSLING  is  in  a position  to  offer  every 
description  of  Baltic  and  other  deals  imported  into  this  country  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  fair  trading  ; and  begs  to 
solicit  the  orders  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet  favoured  him,  feel- 
ing assured  he  can  offer  them  advantages  which  they  will 
appreciate.— Southwark-bridge  Wharf,  Bankside. 


THOMAS  ADAMS,  MAHOGANY  and 

A TIMBER  MERCHANT,  Bermondsey  New-road,  near  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms ; ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  London-bridge 
Station.— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  those  who  may  favour  him  with 
their  custom  the  following  advantages,  viz. A selection  from  a 
large  SEASONED  STOCK  of  FLOORING  and  MATCHED 
BOARDING,  always  kept  under  cover  (he  having  very  large  drying 
sheds),  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES,  and  he  makes  it  his 
study  to  execute  all  orders  with  the  greatest  despatch,  aud  agreeably 
to  the  requirements  of  the  parties  as  to  quality  and  lengths;  also 
he  begs  to  state  that  the  boards  ore  measured  after  they  are  pre- 
’ ” ’ 'ings  from  a very  large"*'''**'  — -1 

: a lira  wine  nf  300  nn 

»t  of  tv  . 

Deals  of  every  description  (kept  under  cover),  at  wholesale  prices, 
and  the  sawing  charged  at  reduced  mill  prices.  Scantling  out  to 
order  at  per  load.  In  fact,  all  wood  goods,  either  Foreign  or 
English,  and  in  every  shape  that  can  be  required  by  builders. 


D 


RY  PREPARED  FLOORING 

MATCHED  BOARDS  and  MOULDINGS,  the  largest, 
cheapest,  aud  best  assortment  in  London,  at  J.  and  H. 
SAN  DELL’S,  Wholesale  and  RetailTimber  Merchants.  Waterlou- 
bridge-road,  Lambeth,  adjoining  the  Station  of  the  South-Western 
Railway.  Also,  a very  large  assortment  of  sawn  and  unsawn  Deals 
kept  in  stock,  aud  delivered  free  within  three  miles  of  the  works. 

August.  1851. 


TO  PLASTERERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

BALTIC  LATHS,  ll.  15s.  per  Load, 

Cash. — The  number  of  Laths  each  Bundle  contains,  4 feet, 
120  ; 3 feet  Gin.  130  ; 3 feet,  140  ; 2 ft.  6 iu.  150  ; 3 ft.  160.— At  U. 
A RUN  DELL'S,  Lath  Manufacturer,  Webbcr-atreet,  Blackfriar’s- 


J^JOULDINGS  by  Machinery  at  Reduced 

Large  Ogee  Architrave,  2J  inches  by  1 inch,  6s.  6d.  per  100  feet. 

Do.  Do.  with  returned  bead,  Do.  . . 7s.  Od.  Do. 

Small  Ogee  Architrave,  21  inches  by  J inch,  5s.  od.  Do. 

Do.  Do.  with  returned  bead,  Do.  ..  5s.  6d.  Do. 

Ogee  Door  Moulding 3s.  Od.  Do. 

A list  of  sections  of  the  most  useful  and  approved  designs,  with 
prices  proportionate  to  the  above,  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  a 
penny  stamp  Terms,  cash.— Apply  to  THOMAS  ARCHBUTT, 
saw  Mills,  Cambrldgc-strect,  Old  St.  Pancrns-road. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANK,  DEALS, 

and  BATTENS,  Ac..  sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle: 
Boards.  Ac.,  prepared,  matched,  and  grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  bv  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks,  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingliam-strcet,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planin™. 


HP  HE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

JL  COMPANY.  TIMBER  WHARF, 

SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge, 
are  prepared  to  supply  timber  and  deals.  Ac.,  cut  and  uncut,  to 
any  extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  They  keep  a large 
stock  of  WELL-SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCH 
BOARDS,  which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  offer  at 
the  lowest  remunerating  profit.  Their  extensive  saw-mill  will  be 
found  convenient  to  the  purchasers  of  their  timber,  as  it  can  be 
immediately  cut  and  prepared  to  suit  any  purpose. 

The  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
NEW  MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  and  to  state 
that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
their  machinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  of 
mouldings,  from  drawings,  Ac., with  au  accuracy  and  despatch* 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams,  with  prices 
attached,  may  be  bad  at  the  company's  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded 
on  receipt  of  eight  postage  stamps  (the  nmount  of  the  postage 
thereon). 

* The  cc 

and  deliver,.,*  ,**,*.«  „« 

bars  within  ten  days  after  receiving  Messrs.  Fox.  Henderson,  anil 
Co.’s  order,  which  these  gentlemen  have  certified,  aud  that  the  work 
was  executed  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


Timber  preserving  company.— 

LONDON  WORKS  and  SAW-MILLS,  DURRAND’S 
WHARF,  ROTHERHIT1IE.— This  Company,  in  conjunction 
with  their  works  for  the  preservation  of  timber  against  dry  or  wet 
rot.  fire,  Ac.,  are  prepared  to  undertake  SAW  1 N G of  every  de- 
scription on  moderate  terms.  Their  spacious  wharf  affords  every 
facility  for  receiving  timber  or  deals  from  the  docks,  for  con- 
tractors. builders,  or  others,  to  bo  converted  and  delivered  as 
squired. — For  prices,  Ac.  apply  to  the  Manager  at  the  Works,  or 
j the  Secretary,  50,  King  William-street,  Loudon-bridge. 


c 


ARPENTERS’ 


WORK -BENCHES.— 

; price  I6s.  each.— Apply, 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

I^OR  SALE,  a new  patent  PLANING- 

MACIIINE,  adapted  for  planing  the  surface  of  boards  of  all 
thicknesses  from  13  inches  wide.  Can  he  worked  either  by  steam, 
or  hand  power.  Price,  651—' WOKSSAM  and  CO.,  Engineers 
King’s-read.  Chelsea. 

CAWING  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 


Second-hand,  viz.— a Steam  Engine  of  twenty  hors?  power, 
with  Boiler;  two  Bnk  Saw  Mills  (large  and  small  sizes),  with 
Engine  Power  complete  ; a Vertical  Deal  Saw  Mill ; two  Circular- 


Ilenchcs,  with  cast-iron  framings;  and  a Planing  Machine, 
with  all  neces  ary  gears— Applv,  PERROTT.  Hive  Ironworks, 
Cork,  or  Office  of  " The  Builder,"’  1,  York-strect,  Covent-garden. 

CAMBRIDGE  WHARF,  GROSVENOR- 

BASIN,  PIMLICO— PRIME  ENGLISH  OAK  TIMBER 
TREES  lor  SALE  BY  PRIVATE  CONTRACT— About 40  loads 
(just  landed)  of  clean  coppice  growth  particularly  sound,  and  of 
this  year's  fall.  Some  of  large  dimensions,  and  very  clean.— Terms 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  STOBBS,  the  proprietor  of  the  Wharf,  Wilton- 
road.  l’inilico  If  by  letter,  apply  to  Mr.  ABltM.  BRYANT,  Sur- 
veyor, Deubigh-strect,  Pimlico. 
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N the  course  of  our  practice  we 
were  led,  some  time  since,  to  give 
more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  Farm  Buildings,  an  inter- 
esting subject  for  inquiry  which  has  not  been 
pursued  to  the  extent  it  deserves,  and  in  going 
over  a number  of  farms  for  information  were 
astonished  at  the  miserable  condition  in  which 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  found.  The 
buildings  are  ruinous ; ill  contrived ; placed 
without  any  regard  to  convenience,  still  less 
symmetry ; and  erected  in  most  cases  regard- 
less of  known  expedients  for  lessening  labour 
and  saving  expense  in  the  long  run.  Even 
where  there  has  been  a willingness  wisely  to 
invest  money  in  erecting  new  buildings  or  im- 
proving old  ones,  incompetent  persons  have  in 
many  cases  been  employed,  and  the  result  is 
very  unsatisfactory. 

Those  who  would  efficiently  design  farm 
buildings,  or  any  buildings,  must  first  make 
themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  purpose 
to  which  the  buildings  are  to  be  applied  and 
the  objects  which  are  sought  to  be  achieved. 
The  aim  of  the  architect  should  be  to  give  all 
the  accommodation  required  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense  consistent  with  sound  construc- 
tion,— to  take  advantage  of  all  natural  facili- 
ties, as  for  drainage,  supply  of  water,  &c.,  and 
to  see  that  the  cost  of  the  erections  be  not  un- 
necessarily enhanced,  as  by  the  construction 
of  buildings  that  are  useless,  or  by  giving  to 
those  that  are  requisite  unnecessary  dimen- 
sions. In  the  feeding  sheds,  for  example,  the 
animals  must  not  be  cramped, — yet  a greater 
width  than  is  needed  must  be  avoided  as  en- 
tailing larger  scantlings  than  a less  width 
would  : what  is  wanted  is  the  just  enough  and 
ino  more.  Until  recently  farmers  have  been 
contented  to  go  on  as  their  fathers  did,  and 
lthey  jeered  and  discouraged,  rather  than  aided, 
Ithose  who  made  experiments  or  attempted 
improvements.  Science,  however,  has  gradu- 
ilally  conquered  prejudice,  and  gained  a recog- 
nition of  her  importance.  The  farm  is  seen 
cto  be  a great  laboratory  wherein  various 
Alchemical  and  mechanical  processes  are  being 
^performed,  successfully  or  not  according  to  the 
jlil  skill  of  the  operator.  The  farmer  now  wants 
wsound  advice,  and  is  willing  to  follow  it : faith 
ilnhas  taken  the  place  of  scepticism  and  the  dis- 
position to  scoff.  He  must  strive  to  get  know- 
ledge,— at  all  events  take  care  to  give  it  to  his 
i .-Ichildren : and  we  look  for  the  establishment 
)lof  schools  throughout  the  country  specially 
^arranged  to  give  an  agricultural  education. 

The  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  has 
mot  yet  produced  those  striking  results  which 
iamight  have  been  looked  for : the  cause  of  this 
tit  might  be  useful  to  inquire  into,  but  not  now. 
jSSuch  institutions,  however,  properly  managed, 
uare  much  required,  and  might  be  made  to  do 
Igigood  service.  Farmers,  we  repeat,  must  keep 
ppace  with  the  world ; must  obtain  knowledge 
(stand  use  it ; and  this  is  beginning  now  to  be 
Ifefelt  pretty  extensively. 

The  produce  of  the  land  might  be  immensely 


increased.  In  the  item  of  turnips,  for  example, 
we  find  Mr.  Proctor,  in  some  remarks  on  the 
cultivation  of  this  root  (laid  before  the  “ Chip- 
penham Farmers’  Club”),  pointing  out  the 
small  number  grown  per  acre  on  the  average, — 
the  loss  sustained  through  not  using  a full 
dressing  of  manure  with  this  crop.  Instead  of 
trying  to  obtain  larger  and  better  crops,  farmers 
have  been  satisfied  with  producing  moderate 
crops  at  as  little  expense  as  possible.* 

The  use  of  machinery  on  farms  is  rapidly 
increasing  : those  who  neglect  the  advantages 
it  offers  will  find  themselves  behind  their 
neighbours. 

The  American  reaping  machine,  for  which 
the  great  medal  has  been  given  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  Mr.  M'Cormack,  promises  to  be 
of  great  value.  As  at  present  arranged  it  is 
drawn  by  a pair  of  horses,  requires  two  men  to 
work  it,  and  will  cut  at  least  15  acres  of  corn 
in  a day.  The  immense  importance  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours  of  harvesting  with  rapidity, 
at  the  right  moment,  will  readily  be  seen.  The 
loss  which  now  constantly  occurs  through  the 
difficulty  of  getting  together  a sufficient 
number  of  labourers  at  a time  when  all  are 
wanting  them  (and  which  by  the  way  keeps 
floating  about  us  a loose  pauper  population 
that  would  otherwise,  it  may  be  expected,  be 
absorbed  into  other  and  better  courses),  is  well 
known. 

Mr.  Mechi,  who,  however  his  experiments 
may  turn  out  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  has 
done  much  to  advance  scientific  farming,  has 
given  the  reaping-machine  a trial,  and  writes 
thus  upon  it : — “ I have  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  : — That  it  will  act  perfectly  on 
level  land,  with  a standing  crop.  That  it  will 
cut  from  10  to  16  acres  per  day,  according  to 
circumstances.  That  the  quantity  cut  depends 
more  on  the  activity  and  strength  of  the  man 
who  has  to  remove  it  by  rake  from  the  board 
on  which  it  falls.  It  is  hard  work  for  a man 
to  remove  one  acre  and  a quarter  per  hour. 
That  our  open  furrows  and  deep  water  furrows 
are  much  against  the  perfect  action  of  the 
machine.  That  the  paddle-wheels  do  not  in 
any  way  beat  out  or  injure  the  corn.  That 
certain  trifling  modifications  in  its  details  will 
be  required  where  (as  in  my  case)  the  straw  is 
very  long.  That  it  will  cut  laid  corn  where  it 
falls  towards  the  machine.  That  where  it  falls 
from  it,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  such  portions  by 
hand.  That  a proportionate  number  of  hands 
to  bind  the  cut  corn  will  be  required,  accord- 
ing to  the  crop.”  And  he  concludes  by  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  all  our  reaping 
will  soon  be  done  by  horse  or  steam  machines. 
M'Cormick’s  machine,  as  it  seems  to  us,  may 
easily  be  improved,  so  as  to  make  the  quantity 
cut  not  “ depend  on  the  activity  and  strength 
of  the  man  who  has  to  remove  it  by  rake  from 
the  board  on  which  it  falls.” 

* Mr.  Proctor  says, — “The  ploughing,  sowing,  hoeing, 
and  expenses  are  just  the  same  on  a good  and  bad  crop, 
the  difference  being  the  cost  of  the  manure ; and  it  would 
be  decidedly  more  profitable  to  have  a good  crop  on 
seventy  acres,  at  the  extra  cost  of  a good  dressing  of 
manure,  than  to  have  100  acres  of  middling  turnips  with 
half  a dressing.  You  save  all  the  oxpenses  of  working 
thirty  acres,  and  can  leave  your  seeds  for  a second  year  on 
that  portion.  The  quality  of  a turnip  properly  manured  is 
also  much  better  than  of  one  stunted  in  its  growth,  and 
you  will  find  your  cattle  do  better  on  the  same  weight  : it 
is  quite  astonishing  how  much  difference  there  is  in  this 
respect,  and  particularly  where  a portion  of  bone  has  been 
applied.  As  a general'  rule  with  manures,  it  is,  perhaps, 
sufficient  for  mo  to  advise  that  you  must  not  plant  more 
turnips  than  you  manure  well,  and  that  the  best  applica- 
tion of  fold-yard  manure  is  an  equal  distribution  of  what 
you  make  over  the  whole  of  your  land ; and  if  you  are  short 
In  the  quantity  required  to  properly  manure  your  crop,  it 
should  be  made  up  with  bone,  super-phospliate  of  lime,  or 
guano,  according  to  your  judgment,  bearing  in  mind  that 
bone  is  a slowly  decomposing  but  permanent  manure, 
super-phosphate  is  bone  in  a quicker  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  guano  is  more  of  a stimulant.’’ 


In  the  Fine  Arts  Court  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition there  is  a very  elaborate  model  of  Mr. 
Mechi’s  farm,  Tiptree-hall,  made  by  Mr.  H. 
S.  Merrett,  which  may  be  very  usefully  studied. 
It  is  constructed  carefully  to  a scale  of  4 feet  to 
an  inch,  and  shows  every  detail  inside  correctly, 
including  the  steam-engine,  which  works  eight 
pieces  of  agricultural  machinery.  The  build- 
ings, too,  are  all  removable,  so  they  can  be 
closely  examined. 

Near  to  this  is  a model  of  a farm  at  Wark, 
in  Northumberland,  erected  by  Mr.  Bulman, 
for  930  acres,  where  about  one  half  of  the  tur- 
nip crop  (200  acres)  is  consumed  upon  the 
ground  by  sheep,  and  the  other  half  by  cattle, 
in  the  courts  and  in  feeding-boxes.  There  are 
generally  100  cattle  fattening  at  one  time. 
The  threshing-machine  is  propelled  by  water 
collected  from  springs  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
farm.  The  steading  and  stack-yard  occupy 
3 h acres  : the  site  was  made  level  before  the 
buildings  were  commenced,  retaining  only  suf- 
ficient declivity  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  most  advisable 
course  to  level  the  ground ; but  where  the 
declivity  is  very  great  the  buildings  may  be 
placed  across  the  direction  of  the  declivity. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  others,  we 
will  give  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  divi- 
visions  in  Mr.  Bulman’s  farm  : — The  straw 
barn  is  40  feet  by  IS  feet.  The  corn  bam, 
61  feet  6 inches  by  18  feet,  including  store- 
room at  one  end,  with  access  to  grinding  and 
chaff-cutting  machinery,  &c.  &c.,  over  thrash- 
ing-machine wheel-pit.  The  cart  shade  is 
75  feet  by  18  feet,  with  seven  openings,  each 
made  to  hold  two  carts.  The  upper  bam, 
33  feet  6 inches  by  18  feet,  containing  thrash- 
ing-machine, with  door  leading  to  stack-yard, 
whence  the  corn  is  brought  from  the  stacks  by 
carts.  The  granary,  120  feet  by  18  feet,  over 
cart-shade,  tool-house,  &c.  The  loose  boxes 
are  18  feet  by  18  feet,  with  granary  over  them 
for  horses’  corn.  There  is  a tube  through 
which  it  is  passed  for  use  into  a chest  in  the 
stable.  The  work-horse  stable,  144  feet  by 
17  feet,  which  contains  stalls  for  twenty-four 
horses.  There  are  feeding-boxes  for  twenty- 
seven  cattle  : each  compartment  is  12  feet  by 
10  feet.  In  front,  the  roof  projects  over  small 
depots  for  turnips,  where  the  cattle  are  fed 
through  openings  in  the  wall.  Each  box  has 
a turnip-manger,  hay-rack,  and  water-trough. 
There  are  eight  cattle  shades,  averaging  35  feet 
by  15  feet;  the  courts,  45  feet  by  35  feet,  in- 
cluding open  feeding  shades,  45  feet  by  9 feet, 
with  turnip  houses  between  feeding-shades, 
45  feet  by  10  feet.  Regulating  cistern,  3 feet 
by  2 feet,  and  2 feet  deep,  with  ball  and  ball- 
cock,  supplies  water  to  thirty-eight  troughs, 
throughout  the  steading.  Such  troughs  must 
all  be  levelled  carefully,  so  as  to  obtain  a pro- 
portional quantity  of  water  in  each.  The 
stacks  are  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  so  placed 
that  any  particular  stack  can  be  taken  out  at 
pleasure. 

In  the  same  department  of  the  Exhibition 
are  two  models  of  Farm-buildings  by  Mr. 
Baxter,  which  are  on  the  “ concentrated  prin- 
ciple,” wholly  roofed  over,  including  the  dung 
or  mixen  yard.  “With  reference  to  the  latter 
the  designer  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a 
printed  description  of  his  models  which  he  has 
issued  : — 

“ We  think  it  will  be  found  that  a covered 
shed  for  the  manufacture  of  manures,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  necessary  departments 
of  modern  farming.  Here  mould,  ashes,  and 
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other  substances  may  be  brought  and  saturated 
by  means  of  the  shoot  leading  from  the  manure 
tank  pump,  and,  in  inclement  weather,  men 
may  be  employed  in  turning,  mixing,  or  drying 
ready  for  drill  or  general  purposes.  In  fact, 
this  may  be  the  farmer’s  practical  laboratory. 
There  are  hundreds  of  homesteads  or  farm 
yards  in  this  country  ill  adapted  for  the  warmth 
and  well  being  of  live  stock.  This  view  of  the 
subject  we  see  was  confirmed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  London  Farmers’  Club,  June,  1851,  that 
a covered  yard  was  a necessary  appendage. 
There  perhaps  may  not  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment for  a yearly  tenant  to  undertake  and  carry 
out  modern  improvements  ; but  we  believe,  if 
he  will  refer  to  the  models,  he  will  see  that 
some  requisite  alteration  in  his  own  yard  could 
be  easily  contrived  at  a moderate  outlay;  and 
the  profitable  management  that  would  accom- 
pany better  arranged  buildings  would  lead  to 
still  further  improvements. 

With  an  old  inconvenient  yard  we  should 
suggest  that  the  bottom  be  put  in  order,  if  re- 
quired, and  made  water-tight,  hollow  towards 
the  centre,  and  that  drains  be  laid  on  from  the 
Stable  and  stalls  towards  a tank  for  liquid 
manures.” 

As  to  cattle  stalls  he  says : — 

“ The  divisions  or  partitions  between  the 
stalls  may  be  about  five  feet  high  and  made 
either  of  post  and  rails  only  or  close  boarding. 
By  this  arrangement  the  stock  may  be  seen  at 
a view.  Some  agriculturists  have  adopted 
boarded  floors  for  neat  stock,  similar  to  that  in 
the  piggery,  or  perforated  ; but  this  plan  is  not 
at  present  much  used.  It  would  require  con- 
siderable outlay  to  adopt  it  for  large  farms. 
The  owners  of  some  of  those  which  we  have 
seen  on  this  plan  speak  favourably  of  them, 
and  one  gentleman  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted has  now  fifty  calves  on  lath  boards. 
We  saw  them  last  year,  just  after  their  pur- 
chase and  confinement;  since  which  they  have 
been  well  fed,  and  are  now,  the  owner  says, 
become  quite  little  bullocks,  still  confined  in 
the  same  department.  Brick  floors,  or  concrete, 
are  more  generally  used  : we  suggest  that  open 
drains  at  the  bottom  of  the  neat  cattle  stalls, 
as  commonly  employed  behind  the  animals, 
will  add  to  their  cleanliness.  Our  arrange- 
ments, it  will  be  seen,  secure  warmth,  for  it  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  animals  produce 
more  both  of  flesh  and  fat  when  kept  in  a state 
of  repose,  and  at  a moderate  temperature  than 
when  exposed  to  cold.  The  water  is  easily 
supplied  by  pipes  from  the  tank  by  taps  which 
are  placed  in  the  stalls : each  tap  will  supply 
two  animals,  a cistern  being  placed  between 
their  heads.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  model  that 
the  preparation  of  food,  &c.,  may  be  going  on 
in  all  weathers  with  comfort  to  the  work 
people.” 

The  writer  gives  the  following  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  his  arrangement:  — 

“ For  a building  and  yards,  &c.,  &c.,  of  about 
200ft.  long,  25ft.  wide,  and  the  walls  Sft.  high 
above  ground,  with  all  the  appurtenances  con- 
nected therewith,  17s.  per  yard  super;  or, 
71.  Is.  8d.  per  yard  run  of  25ft.  wide  or  width 
of  the  building.  Cost  of  200ft.  at  the  above 
price,  472/.  4s.  6d. 

For  a ditto  ditto,  about  150ft.  long,  25ft. 
wide,  and  walls  8ft.,  17s.  3d.  per  yard  super  ; 
or,  71.  3s.  9d.  per  yard  run,  &c.,  &c.  Cost  of 
150ft.,  at  the  above  price,  359/.  7s.  6d. 

For  a ditto  ditto,  about  100ft.  long,  25ft. 
wide,  and  walls  8ft.,  17s.  6d.  per  yard  super; 
or,  71.  5s.  lOd.  per  yard  run,  &c.,  & c.  Cost  of 
100ft.,  at  the  above  price,  243/.  Is.  Id. 

The  wide  building  would  be  the  same  per 
yard  super,  whether  covered  with  slate  or  tiles, 
and  if  thatched  still  cheaper.” 

The  advantages  claimed  by  those  who  advo- 
cate concentrated  farm-buildings  are,  saving  of 
expense  in  the  erection,  and  the  husbanding  of 
time  and  labour  through  the  contiguity  of 
the  different  buildings.  One  of  its  advocates 
says — “To  accomplish  the  due  economy  of 
time  and  labour,  the  course  of  the  provender 
from  the  straw  and  turnip  house  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  in  a straight  line,  and  under 


cover,  to  save  the  loss  of  fodder  passing  from 
one  house  to  another,  and  increase  the  ser- 
vants’ comfort and  others,  such  as  in- 
firmaries and  poultry-houses,  might  either  be 
advantageously  erected  separately,  or  at  least 
might  be  omitted  from  the  main  buildings 
without  causing  inconvenience.  The  leading 
idea  in  the  plan  seems  to  be,  placing  the  houses 
for  horses  and  cattle  in  a central  position,  with 
the  straw  and  turnip  house  at  one  end,  and 
straight  passages  leading  between  the  rows  of 
beasts,  to  the  manure-pit  at  the  other.  The 
position  of  the  barn  is  determined  by  that  of 
the  house  for  containing  fodder.” 

This  concentrative  system  seems  to  us  to 
have  more  defects  than  advantages,  especially 
with  respect  to  ventilation,  and,  with  wooden 
roofs,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  should  any  part  take  fire. 
Extension  of  such  buildings,  too,  for  increase 
of  accommodation  would  be  difficult. 

Before  designing  a homestead  the  architect 
must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  farm  the  land,  as  the 
buildings  must  be  different,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  for  a stock  farm  than  for  one  where  grain 
is  to  be  chiefly  grown.  If  it  be  the  former, 
one  of  the  first  questions  he  will  have  to  con- 
sider is  the  system  of  feeding  that  should  be 
pursued, — a point  still  in  dispute.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  “ Farmers’  Club  ” in  June  last, 
some  contended  for  box-feeding,  while  others, 
and  a majority,  preferred  a covered  yard  for 
the  purpose.  Others,  again,  prefer  tying  the 
cattle  up  in  stalls.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages 
under  different  circumstances,  and  these  must 
be  weighed  by  the  farmer.  In  box-feeding 
the  dung  is  not  removed.  According  to  the 
advocates  of  the  system  it  becomes  so  much 
compressed  (a  daily  supply  of  dry  litter  being 
given),  that  no  sensible  exhalation  of  effluvia 
takes  place. 

The  author  of  the  most  recently  published 
work  on  farm  buildings,  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Arrangement  and  Construction  of  Agricultural 
Buildings,  by  John  Ewart,”*  inclines  to  box- 
feeding. He  says — 

“A  box  about  80  square  feet  of  clear  area, 
and  2 feet  deep  will  contain  the  manure  pro- 
duced by  a beast,  having  a sufficient  supply  of 
litter  to  keep  it  clean  and  dry,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  November  to  the  end  of 
February,  and  by  increasing  the  depth  an  ad- 
ditional foot,  it  will  hold  the  manure  produced 
till  the  end  of  April.  Eighty  square  feet  for 
the  clear  area  of  a box  is  sufficient  for  a beast 
of  the  largest  size:  the  dimensions  may  be 
varied  from  9 to  1 1 feet  from  back  to  front,  by 
a frontage  breadth  varying  from  9 to  7 feet,  as 
may  be  best  adapted  to  the  site  on  which  a | 
given  number  of  boxes  are  required  to  be  j 
built.  The  depth  should  never  exceed  3 feet,  j 
as  beyond  that  depth  it  would  be  inconvenient, 
and  not  altogether  unattended  with  danger  to 
the  animals  in  getting  them  in  and  out,  until  a 
considerable  quantity  of  manure  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  boxes. 

For  the  particular  purpose  of  fattening, 
tying  cattle  up  in  stalls  is  undoubtedly  less  1 
efficacious  than  keeping  them  singly  in  boxes 
of  proper  arrangement  and  construction.  This 
inferiority  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  confine- 
ment being  too  rigid,  and  of  incurring  the 
labour  consequent  on  the  frequent  removal  of 
the  dung.  For  milk  cows,  however,  they 
being  usually  allowed  moderate  exercise  during 
a portion  of  the  day,  stalls  appear  generally  to 
be  as  well  adapted  as  boxes,  with  the  particu- 
lar advantages  of  stalls  over  boxes  in  the  more 
ready  access  to  the  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
milking,  and  of  requiring  much  less  space  for 
the  same  number  of  cattle. 

* London,  1851.  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.;  Edin- 
burgh, Oliver;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Lambert. 


It  is  a well-ascertained  fact  that  young  cattle, 
from  the  time  of  their  being  weaned  until 
they  have  advanced  towards  their  full  stature 
— which,  in  the  breeds  most  distinguished  for 
precocity,  is  not  until  they  have  completed  the 
second  year  ot  their  age — require  freedom  and 
exercise  to  attain  the  necessary  growth  of 
frame  to  fatten  at  an  after  period  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  To  confine  and  attempt  to  fatten 
oxen  by  forced  feeding,  previous  to  their  hav- 
ing nearly  attained  full  growth,  is  apt  to  stop 
the  developement  of  frame  necessary  to  carry 
a great  thickness  of  flesh ; if  such  treatment 
be  not  even  productive  of  absolute  disease, 
from  the  shock  the  constitution  of  the  animal 
is  exposed  to,  by  so  violent  an  opposition  to 
nature.  The  aim  of  the  prudent  rearer  of 
cattle  is  to  promote  in  his  stock  a continually 
progressive  increase  of  frame  and  muscle  with- 
out acquiring  fat.  To  attain  this  object,  the 
animals  require  at  all  times  a plentiful  supply, 
of  provender  of  good,  but  not  too  nutritive 
quality ; considerable  extent  of  freedom  ; and 
in  winter,  perfect,  but  not  in  any  degree  heat- 
ing, shelter.  These  conditions  will  be  best 
fulfilled  by  means  of  fold-yards  provided  with 
sheds.” 

We  may  here  observe  that  Mr.  Ewart’s  work 
contains  a large  amount  of  useful  information, 
and  is  copiously  illustrated  with  plans,  eleva- 
tions, and  sections.  He  wisely  cautions  pro- 
prietors, nevertheless,  against  attempting  to  be 
their  own  architects,  even  with  the  assistance 
this  and  similar  works  will  afford  them.* 

As  to  the  box-feeding,  we  must  own  we  have 
no  great  fondness  for  a system  which  involves 
the  retention  of  decomposing  matter  under  the 
noses  of  the  beasts.  On  the  same  ground  we 
look  suspiciously  on  the  boarded  floors  which 
have  been  introduced  for  sheep  and  pigs,  with 
openings  in  them  to  allow  the  dung  to  fall 
through.  It  is  quite  right,  however,  that  the 
evidence  should  be  weighed.  Mr.  Mechi  says, 
respecting  the  latter,  as  to  sheep,  “ we  were  a 
good  deal  plagued  at  first,  when  we  had  narrow 
i-inch  openings,  having  to  sweep  the  floor, 
and  the  sheep  got  dirty;  but  now,  with  1^-inch 
openings,  there  is  no  trouble  in  any  way,  no 
exp  nse  of  littering.  The  cost  of  boarding 
and  labour,  per  superficial  yard,  of  9 feet,  is, 
as  near  as  I can  calculate,  for  sheep  floors, 
4s.  2d.  to  4s.  6d.;  for  the  bullock,  ditto,  about 
the  same.  Bricked,  and  cemented  tank  under 
it,  about  2s.  per  superficial  yard.” 

A proper  supply  of  water  (at  smallest  pos- 
sible cost)  is  an  important  matter.  An  exa- 
mination will  often  show  that  water  will  bring 
itself  from  higher  parts  of  the  farm  if  a course 
be  provided  for  it. 

It  is  important  that  all  the  roofs  should  have 
guttering,  with  pipes  to  bring  the  rain  water 
into  tanks  if  needed,  or  drains  if  not.  When 
this  is  not  attended  to,  the  yards  are  made 
sloppy,  and  the  manure  in  open  courts  injured. 
These  courts,  by  the  way,  or  cattle  yards,  may 
be  sunk  a foot  below  the  surface  level,  and 
should  have  drains  to  a liquid  manure  tank,  at 
a point,  say  9 inches  above  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  leave  a certain  quantity  of  moisture  for  the 
decomposition  of  the  litter.  Good  roads  save 
money  : a railroad,  or  tramway,  may  always 
be  introduced  with  advantage  round  and 
through  a farm  : a steam-engine  will  prove  a 
good  investment  of  the  money  it  costs,  in  a 
farm  of  more  than  500  acres,  perhaps  less. 
The  barn  and  granary  need  not  be  so  large  as 

* We  mentioned  some  time  ago,  with  recommendation* 
Mr.  Dean's  “ Essays  on  the  Construction  of  Farm  Build 
ings,”  and  bis  “ Laud  Steward.”  The  Royal  Agricultura- 
Society’s  “ Journal"  will  be  found  to  contain  some  va 
luable  essays  on  the  subject ; and  in  Loudon’s  “ Encyclo- 
pedia of  Cottage  and  Farm  Architecture,”  although 
change  of  views  nas  made  some  of  the  opinions  obsolete, 
there  will  bo  found  a large  amount  of  available  infor- 
mation. 
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they  were  formerly  put  up;  and  generally 
speaking,  when  about  to  construct  buildings, 
we  should  ask  ourselves,  what  purpose  have 
these  to  fulfil  ? rather  than,  what  sort  of  build- 
ings do  others  put  up  ? 

In  conclusion,  for  the  present,  do  not  let 
beauty  be  wholly  disregarded,  even  in  farm 
buildings.  The  mind  is  greatly  affected  by 
external  circumstances,  and  may  get  a bias  for 
order,  regularity,  harmony,  and  excellence, 
from  a dove-cot  or  a gable. 

George  Godwin. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDIAEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

If  there  happened  to  be  in  existence  at  the 
present  moment  a correct  List  of  the  whole  of 
i the  Buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  this 
i country,  arranged  in  the  exact  Chronological 
i order  in  which  they  were  actually  constructed, 
— if  some  special  Chronicle  had  been  devoted 
by  the  Church  to  this  express  purpose,  and 
i regularly  kept,  in  which,  not  only  the  original 
i construction,  but  the  minutest  repair  and 
: alteration  of  every  important  building  had 
I been  accurately  recorded  from  the  earliest 
I period  of  the  Christian  era  down  to  the 
i present  time,  — the  History  of  our  National 
. Architecture  would  be  complete.  In  the  ab- 
: sence  of  such  a Chronicle,  it  is  to  the  con- 
■ struction  of  such  a Chronological  List,  or  the 
i nearest  approach  that  can  be  made  to  it,  that 
I the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  elucidation 
! of  this  History  must  ultimately  be  directed. 

A century  ago,  when  Medieval  buildings 
' were  all  classed  without  distinction  in  one 
I large  group,  and  indiscriminately  denominated 
I Gothic,  such  an  attempt  would  doubtless  have 
I been  looked  upon  as  utterly  hopeless.  The 
1 first  step,  however,  towards  this  ultimate  ob- 
j ject  was  taken  when  Mr.  Rickman  published 
t the  first  Edition  of  his  Attempt  to  discrimi- 
i nate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England,” 
i in  which  he  roughly  threw  the  whole  of  our 
! Mediaeval  buildings  into  four  large  groups  or 
t classes,  and  thus  rendered  a service  to  those 
: engaged  in  the  study,  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
c not  easy  at  the  present  day  fully  to  appreciate. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  it  is,  never- 
t theless,  no  less  certain  than  remarkable,  that 
t this  first  step  is,  up  to  the  present  time,  also 
t the  last  step  that  has  been  taken  in  this 
direction.  Immense  as  have  been  the  contri- 
l butions,  both  in  the  way  of  illustration  and 
i description,  and  numerous  and  talented  as 
t have  been  the  writers  on  the  subject,  we  are, 
a at  the  present  moment— as  regards  the  classi- 
f fication  of  our  buildings — pretty  nearly  in  the 
s same  position  in  which  we  were  when  that  first 
1 Edition  was  published.  Having  had  the 
[ pleasure  and  the  advantage  of  an  early  and 
i intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Rickman,  I 
1 have  a firm  belief  that,  had  he  been  spared  to 
i us,  he  would  have  been  the  first,  as  he  un- 
c doubtedly  would  have  been  the  fittest  person, 
t to  have  declared,  long  ago,  that  the  time  had 
a arrived  for  a fresh  classification  of  our  national 
it  buildings ; one  more  detailed  and  better  suited 
t to  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
s subject. 

That  this  second  step  in  advance  has  never 
jy  yet  been  taken  or  proposed,  may  probably  be 
) c due,  amongst  others,  principally  to  the  two 
following  causes  : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  principal  writers  and 
a authorities  on  the  subject,  of  the  present  day, 
a are  a very  different  class  from  those  of  Mr. 
1 Rickman’s  time:  they  are  neither  plodding 
a antiquaries,  nor  practical  architects  ; but  they 
t bring  to  their  task  abilities  of  a high  order, 
c cultivated  tastes,  high  religious  feeling,  and 

0 great  powers,  both  of  language  and  imagina- 
t tion;  qualifications  which  have  enabled  them  to 
r render  the  subject  attractive  and  interesting  to 
r numbers  for  whom  it  would  otherwise  have 

1 had  no  charms.  That  the  study  of  Architec- 
t ture  has  of  late  years  been  elevated  and  enno- 
1;  bled,  and  had  much  more  of  a philosophical 
c character  imparted  to  it  than  formerly,  is  due 
t to  the  labours  of  these  writers ; and  it  is  not 
i:  in  the  least  to  derogate  from  their  eminent 
s services  to  question  whether  their  opportu- 


nities and  habits  have  been  such  as  to  qualify 
them  equally  for  the  less  brilliant  but  labo- 
rious task,  which  devolves  upon  those  who 
undertake,  by  careful  analytical  comparison, 
and  by  the  studious  examination  and  delinea- 
tion of  those  minute  peculiarities  of  form  and 
detail  which  distinguish  similar  buildings 
from  one  another,  to  supply  us  with  that  par- 
ticular description  of  evidence  upon  which  any 
such  advance  or  improvement  in  our  Archi- 
tectural terminology  can  alone  be  based.  That 
the  qualities  necessary  for  this  description  of 
drudgery,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  were  possessed 
in  an  uncommon  degree  by  the  late  Mr.  Rick- 
man there  is  no  doubt. 

In  the  second  place,  the  absence  of  any 
such  attempt  may  be  also,  in  part,  attributed 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  very  habit  we 
have  been  in,  of  classing  the  whole  of  our 
national  monuments  under  the  four  heads 
given  by  Mr.  Rickman,  and  of  referring  each 
individual  example  to  one  or  other  of  these 
groups,  has  tended  naturally  to  induce  the 
belief  that  these  four  Styles,  as  they  are  called 
by  him,  prevailed  without  variation  for  nearly 
the  entire  term  allotted  by  him  as  that  of  their 
duration,  and  then  merged  into  one  another 
by  a course  of  rapid  transition,  and  thus  to 
discountenance  and  to  conceal  the  very  im- 
portant and  indubitable  fact  that  “ Church 
Architecture  in  England,  from  its  earliest  ex- 
istence down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  progress  or  transition,”  and 
that  this  progress  was  not  only  gradual  and 
constant,  but,  with  certain  exceptions,  universal 
and  simultaneous. 

The  establishment  of  this  fact  (and  I am 
not  aware  that  it  is  likely  to  be  disputed) 
brings  with  it  some  important  conclusions.  It 
follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  exclusive 
application  of  the  terms  “transition”  and 
“transitional”  to  certain  examples  supposed 
to  be  intermediate  between  these  four  Styles,  is 
erroneous,  and  that  these  terms  are  as  appli- 
cable to  examples  taken  from  the  very  middle 
of  these  Styles  as  to  those  which  occur  at 
their  commencement  or  their  close.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  we  get  rid  of  these  terms,  in 
the  fallacious  sense  to  which  their  use  has 
hitherto  been  restricted,  the  better. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  “ Style  ” 
cannot  be  correctly  applied  to  any  collection 
or  series  of  consecutive  examples  belonging  to 
any  particular  period  of  our  Architectural  His- 
tory, and  differing  from  one  another  so  greatly 
as  their  extremes  necessarily  must,  except  in  a 
sense  which  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and 
which  requires  previous  definition  and  expla- 
nation : it  is  moreover  clear  that  its  use  has 
tended,  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else,  and 
in  spite  of  such  qualification,  to  confirm  and 
perpetuate  the  error  already  referred  to.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  we  restore  to  this  term  its 
natural  signification,  and  thus  employ  it  con- 
veniently and  usefully  in  our  descriptions, 
the  better.*  It  would  appear,  in  fact,  to  be 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  future  progress  of 
the  study,  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the  notion  \ 
of  the  existence  of  four  separate  “ Styles,” 
with  “Transitional”  examples  between  them, 
and  I cannot  see  how  this  is  effectually  to  be 
done,  except  by  discarding  the  terms  them- 
selves. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  have  led 
me  to  propose  that  in  our  new  classification 
we  should  not,  as  heretofore,  attempt  to  divide 
our  National  Architecture  into  a given  number 
of  “ Styles,”  but  rather  its  History  into  a 
given  number  of  “ Periods  ;”  the  advan- 
tages which  the  employment  of  this  latter 
expression  in  its  natural  sense  presents  to 
us,  as  implying  a certain  term  of  years,  and 
nothing  more,  being,  if  I mistake  not,  consi- 
derable. Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  difficul- 
ties our  former  Nomenclature  entailed  upon 
us,  all  that  we  have  to  provide  for  is,  that 
these  “Periods”  should  be  so  selected  that 
the  buildings  which  were  erected  within  their 
limits  may  be  capable  of  being  sufficiently 
identified  and  characterised  by  one  or  more 


* Thus  the  style  of  the  Nave  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  may 
be  correctly  said  to  bo  considerably  in  advance  of  that  of 
the  Choir,  and  the  style  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ely  to  be 
still  further  in  advance  of  the  former,  although  the  whole 
I belong  to  the  same  period. 


prominent  features,  the  existence  and  employ- 
ment of  which  were,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
coincident  with  these  limits; — I say  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  for,  the  fact  once  admitted  that  the 
change  which  the  fashion  of  our  National 
Architecture  was  continually  undergoing  was 
gradual  as  well  as  constant,  to  expect  that  we 
can  attain  to  more  than  this  would  be  absurd.* 
Having  done  this,  we  are  at  liberty  to  speak  of 
these  buildings  in  what  terms  we  please ; not, 
indeed,  as  belonging  to  an  indefinite  Style,  but 
to  a definite  Period,  the  earliest  and  latest 
examples  of  which  are  equally  but  not  more 
“ transitional,”  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
term,  than  the  rest ; their  early  or  late  cha- 
racter, moreover,  being  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  classification  at  the  commencement  or 
the  close  of  the  Period. 

In  stipulating  for  this  license  in  the  re-ad- 
justment of  our  terminology,  and  in  desiring 
to  sit  thus  easily  under  our  new  terms,  I would 
not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the  im- 
portance of  a judicious  selection,  as  well  of  the 
Periods  into  which  we  may  divide  our  Archi- 
tectural History,  as  of  the  terms  by  which  we 
may  designate  these  Periods.  Arbitrary  as 
any  such  division  of  our  National  Monuments 
must  necessarily  be,  since  no  broad  line  of 
demarcation  in  that  connected  series  is  dis- 
cernible, it  is  nevertheless  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  principal  marks  of  identification  by 
which  we  are  to  recognise  the  buildings  of 
each  Period  should  be  clear  and  unmistake- 
able. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  recapitulate 
the  reasons  which  have  influenced  me  in  the 
selection  of  the  particular  Periods  and  Terms, 
which  are  proposed  in  the  treatise  which  has 
given  rise  to  this  discussion.  I am  rather 
anxious  at  present  to  lay  down  what  I conceive 
to  be  the  primary  conditions  upon  which  any 
such  change  in  our  Classification  and  Nomen- 
clature must  be  based.  One  advantage,  how- 
ever, which  a more  detailed  division  of  this 
kind  presents,  may  perhaps  be  here  pointed 
out : it  undoubtedly  offers  a closer  approxima- 
tion towards  that  complete  Chronological  List 
which  we  may  hope  some  day  or  other,  pos- 
sibly and  ultimately,  to  reconstruct.  The 
nature  of  this  advantage,  as  well  as  of  the 
views  which  I have  been  urging  in  this  letter, 
may  perhaps  be  roughly  illustrated  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  simple  diagram. 
If  the  continually  changing  fashion  of  our 
National  Architecture,  departing  from  Roman 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  Era,  and 
returning  ultimately  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  the  same  type,  may  be  said  to  be  suffi- 
ciently represented  by  the  line  which,  starting 
from  a given  point  and  returning  again  to  the 
same  point,  forms  the  circumference  of  a cir- 
cle; and  if  in  that  circle  a square  be  inscribed, 
one  angle  of  which  shall  coincide  with  that 
given  point,  then,  the  four  sides  of  that  square 
may  be  roughly  taken,  not  inaptly,  to  represent 
the  four  periods  of  time  into  which  Mr. 

I Rickman  divides  the  history  of  our  national 
architecture ; and  if,  again,  the  arcs  which  are 
cut  off  by  these  four  sides  be  bisected,  and 
straight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  angles  of  the 
square  to  the  points  of  bisection,  and  an  octa- 
gon be  thus  inscribed  in  the  circle,  the  eight 
sides  of  this  octagon  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  eight  periods  (with  one  added  for  the 
debased)  into  which  I propose  to  divide  the 
same  history,  and  a closer  approximation  be 
made  by  the  figure  to  the  circle  itself ; and  if, 
further,  the  same  process  be  repeated,  and  a 
figure  of  sixteen  sides  be  thus  constructed,  the 
Early  and  the  Late  portions  of  each  of  these 
eight  Periods  may  be  said  to  be  thereby  repre- 
sented ; and,  lastly,  if  we  are  ever  enabled,  by 
careful  comparison  and  investigation,  and  by  a 
similar  process,  to  inscribe  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  itself, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  actually  con- 
structed, the  names  of  the  whole  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  this  country, — the  History 
of  our  National  Architecture,  as  I have  already 


* It  would,  in  fact,  literally  be  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Cox 
truly  Bays,  in  his  very  able  letter  published  in  Tub 
Bvildeb  of  July  12th,  p.  431,  which  is  principally  devoted 
to  this  very  point,  “ that  each  successive  style  went  out, 
as  it  were,  one  evening,  and  that  the  following  style  com- 
menced the  next  morning.” 
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said  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  letter,  will  be 
complete. 

I am  unwilling  to  close  this  discussion  with- 
out a word  of  justice  to  those  who  have,  of 
late,  been  employed  on  this  subject ; and,  first, 
I wish  to  put  in  one  for  myself.  I desire  now 
and  once  for  all  to  disclaim  all  idea  of  credit, 
originality,  invention,  or  merit  of  any  kind  as 
due  to  the  suggestion  I have  made.  In  the 
course  of  a twenty-five  years’  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, I latterly  found  that  a system  of  notation, 
different  from  that  of  Mr.  Rickman’s,  had 
gradually  crept  into  my  memoranda,  without 
which,  in  fact,  after  I had  got  accustomed  to 
it,  I found  it  impossible  to  describe  satisfac- 
torily half  the  buildings  I met  with : that 
which  I had  found  practically  useful  to  myself, 
I desired  to  afford  to  others  the  opportunity 
of  testing;  and  I cannot  see  that  in  doing  so 
I have  rendered  myself  liable  to  the  charge  of 
arrogance  and  dictation  which  your  corre- 
spondent “ F.  S.  A.”  sought  in  his  last  letter 
on  that  account  to  bring  against  me.  Again ; 
although  I was,  I believe,  the  first,  in  my  paper 
on  the  Geometrical  Period,  read  at  tbe  Lincoln 
Meeting  of  the  Archjeological  Institute  in  July 
1848,  and  published  the  same  month  in  The 
Builder,  to  propose  publicly  the  formal 
adoption  of  this  new  classification ; and  al- 
though the  limits  of  the  proposed  periods  still 
rest  on  my  own  authority  alone ; yet  it  is  certain 
that  similar  ideas  must  have  been  running  in 
the  heads  of  several  distinguished  archasolo- 
gists  at  the  same  moment, — at  all  events,  so 
far  as  regards  the  division  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture into  four  Styles  instead  of  three.  For  in 
1849  we  find  Mr.  Freeman,*  evidently  uncon- 
scious of  my  earlier  proposition,  suggesting  an 
exactly  similar  fourfold  division  as  subordinate 
to  a higher  twofold  division  ; the  idea  of  which 
he  professes  to  have  derived  from  Mr.  Petit’s 
earlier  “ Remarks  on  Church  Architecture,” 
but  which  is  worked  out  with  an  originality  of 
thought  that  establishes  its  own  claim  upon 
our  attention.  Next  we  have,  in  1850,  Mr. 
Scott,  in  his  “ Plea  for  Faithful  Restoration,” 
putting  in  a claim  not  only  for  the  individuality, 
but  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  “Geometrical 
variety  of  the  Middle  Pointed,”  in  terms  which 
at  once  show  his  thorough  appreciation,  and 
careful  previous  study,  of  the  works  of  this 
Period.  And  lastly,  we  have  the  ingenious 
and  eloquent,  as  well  as  unanswerable  ap- 
peal of  Mr.  Poole  before  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Architectural  Society  in  October 
1850,  on  behalf  of  the  “ Geometrical  ” Style. 
That  Professor  Willis  and  Mr.  Petit  are  fully 
alive  to  the  claims  of  this  “ transitional  ” 
variety  to  distinct  classification  their  previous 
writings  can  leave  no  doubt.  Who,  then, 
would  not  be  willing  to  share  with  such  writers 
the  merit,  if  there  be  any,  of  assisting  in  the 
^establishment  of  a system  which  may  tend  to 
simplify,  and  therefore  to  popularise  and 
render  more  easy  of  attainment,  a study  to 
which  we  are  all  so  greatly  attached,  and  after 
which  the  really  interested  inquirers,  out  of  so 
large  a body  of  churchmen,  are,  even  yet,  so 
comparatively  limited  in  number?  And  here 
doubtless  arises  the  only  question  which  would 
cause  us  to  hesitate.  Will  the  adoption  of  such 
a system  of  classification  as  that  which  I pro- 
pose be  likely  to  produce  such  a result  ? I 
entertain  a strong  opinion  that  it  will.  I fear 
that  the  present  road  to  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject is  blocked  up  and  encumbered  with 
various  obstacles  and  impediments  which 
render  it  not  very  easy  of  approach.  I fear, 
too,  on  the  other  hand,  that  recent  publications 
have  been  addressed  rather  to  the  initiated  than 
to  the  incipient  student;  and  have  treated  per- 
haps more  of  the  philosophy  than  the  history  of 
architecture;  that  in  searching  too  deeply  for 
principles,  we  may  run  some  risk  of  overlooking 
the  principal  object  and  end  of  all  system  and 
classification,  that,  namely,  of  enabling  us  to 
convey  simply  and  intelligibly  to  others  the 
knowledge  that  we  ourselves  possess  ; and  that 
it  is  possible  to  overshoot  this  mark,  and  to 
obtain  a system  which  is  scientifically  correct, 
but  practically  useless.  Moreover,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  road  must  he  so  prepared  for 
the  beginner  as  that  he  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  ascend  more  than  a few  steps  at.  once ; so 

* History  ol‘  Architecture,  p.  a oj.. 


that  he  may  be  able  to  command  and  review 
the  ground  that  he  has  passed  over  before  he 
commences  his  next  ascent.  It  is  with  this 
view  that  I have  divided  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  into  a series  of  successive  publications, 
of  which  tbe  first,  illustrating  the  general  out- 
line of  form  in  the  buildings  of  the  “ Seven 
Periods,”  has  already  appeared;  and  the  second, 
illustrating  the  nature  of  the  “ Mouldings  of  the 
Seven  Periods,”  is  nearly  ready ; and  all  that 
I ask  for  is,  that  no  judgment  be  formed  of  the 
value  or  correctness  of  the  proposed  system 
until  a few  more  of  these  proofs  have  made 
their  appearance. 

One  point  I have  almost  forgotten  to  notice. 
So  essentially  different  was  the  contemporary 
architectureof  different  parts  of  Europeat  certain 
periods,  that  to  endeavour  to  include  the  whole 
under  one  and  the  same  Nomenclature  would 
appear  to  be  a hopeless  task.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  write  out  a description  of  a build- 
ing of  Italy,  of  the  Rhine,  of  England,  and  of 
the  North  of  France,  belonging  to  the  middle 
of  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
the  following  would  be  the  correct  designation 
of  such  a series  of  buildings  according  to  our 
presentterms:  thefirst  would  be“Romanesque,” 
the  second  “Transitional,”  the  third  “ Lancet,” 
and  the  fourth  “ Geometrical.”  Now  of  what 
possible  value  would  the  term  be  that  was 
general  enough  to  characterise  the  whole  four  ? 
Nor  can  I see  the  slightest  advantage  which  is 
to  arise  from  such  an  attempt:  it  is  true,  and 
it  is  no  less  interesting  than  true,  as  Mr.  Scott 
has  very  justly  remarked,  that  there  was  a time 
when  the  designs  of  all  Europe  presented  the 
s-ine  character,  and  I agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  this  was  the  period  when  the  art  of 
Mediaeval  design  reached  its  climax  ; but  this 
fact  affords  us  no  help  towards  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  other  periods.  A three 
years’  study  of  continental  architecture  (1832 
to  1835)  satisfies  me  that  the  buildings,  not 
only  of  different  nations,  but  of  different  dis- 
tricts, require  to  be  separately  classified. 

E.  Sharpe. 


THE  LOCK  CONTROVERSY. 

Our  American  brethren  are  quietly  walking 
into  us,  to  use  a vulgar  expression,  and  that, 
too,  in  all  the  strong  places.  Our  naval  supe- 
riority and  our  super-eminent  skill  in  machinery 
are  both  questioned  pretty  closely.  And  now 
comes  this  new  “ Rape  of  the  Lock,”  not  by 
Pope,  but  Hobbs,  who  threatens  to  find  a key 
for  every  difficulty,  and  says  he  could  not  be 
resisted  by  all  the  wards  in  Chancery.  And 
Hobbs  has  done  it  too,  though  the  lock  was  a 
Bramah  and  has  hung  boastingly  in  the 
window  in  Piccadilly  for  many  a long  day, 
tempting  invasion  by  the  offer  o'f  two  hundred 
guineas  to  any  that  would  pick  it.  He  had 
previously  turned  over  a Chubb,  but  under 
circumstances  that  did  not  make  the  triumph 
quite  a fair  one. 

His  mode  of  working,  as  we  are  told,  is 
this  : — He  applies  a lever  to  press  the  bolt  in  a 
backward  direction,  and  then  proceeds,  by 
means  of  instruments  previously  manufactured, 
to  lift  the  tumblers  of  the  lock  one  by  one, 
and  retain  them  in  their  right  places.  When 
the  last  tumbler  is  lifted  the  bolt  flies  back. 
Thirty  days  were  given  to  Mr.  Hobbs  for  his 
attack  on  the  Bramah,  and  to  make  his  in- 
struments he  was  allowed  to  take  impres- 
sions of  the  key  and  the  tops  of  the  wards. 
Day  after  day  he  was  shut  up  alone  with 
the  lock,  none  being  permitted  to  enter  the 
room  while  he  was  at  work ; and,  with  the 
aid  of  “ thieves’  wax,”  a hinged  mirror  in  the 
key-hole,  a strong  light,  all  sorts  of  odd  instru- 
ments, and  his  own  great  cleverness,  he  has 
succeeded  in  the  task. 

For  our  own  part  we  did  not  think  that  any 
lock  could  be  found,  made  at  a cost  which 
would  admit  of  sale,  to  resist  such  appliances, 
and  are  astonished  that  Messrs.  Bramah  con- 
sented to  submit  it  to  such  practices  for  so  long 
a period.  Whether  after  all  Messrs.  Bramah’s 
challenge,  as  written  on  the  lock,  has  been  met 
by  Mr.  Hobbs,  is  a question : we  think  not, 
spite  of  the  arbitrator’s  award.* 

* The  challenge  was,  “The  artist  who  can  make  an 
instrument  that  will  pick  or  open  this  lock  shall  receive 
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As  to  the  American’s  own  lock,  the  “ Paran- 
toptic,”  it  is  a wonderful  piece  of  mechanism, 
put  by  its  price  quite  out  of  the  list  of  com- 
mercial locks ; but  whether  even  this  is  im- 
pregnable remains  to  be  seen,  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  tried. 

Is  there  no  public-spirited  burglar  in  Lon- 
don that  will  come  forward  for  the  honour  of 
his  country  and  a round  sum  of  money  ? 


CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE. 

The  plea  in  our  pages  for  the  transport  of 
the  obelisk  belonging  to  us,  known  as  Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle,  has  been  so  generally  echoed  and 
assented  to,  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  it 
will  not  be  long  before  we  see  that  monument 
here.  We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Guillaume 
with  an  elevation  of  the  obelisk,  and  some  par- 
ticulars forwarded  to  him  by  a gentleman  on  the 
spot,  which  will  interest  our  readers.  Its  exact 
dimensions  in  French  feet  are  as  follow: — 
Size  at  bottom,  7ft.  2 . 9;  at  top,  5ft.  2.2; 
height  of  square  shaft,  56ft.  9 . 5;  height  of 
pointed  top,  6ft.  8 . 7.  The  construction 
below  ground  is  shown  on  the  engraving. 


The  following  is  a translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it : — 

“ The  glorious  hero — the  mighty  warrior— 
whose  actions  are  great  on  the  banner — the 
King  of  an  obedient  people — a man  just  and 
virtuous,  beloved  by  the  Almighty  Director  of 
the  universe — he  who  conquered  all  his 
enemies — who  created  happiness  throughout 
his  dominions — who  subdued  his  adversaries 
under  his  sandals.  During  his  life  he  esta- 
blished meetings  of  wise  and  virtuous  men  in 
order  to  introduce  happiness  and  prosperity 
throughout  his  empire.  His  descendants, 
equal  to  him  in  glory  and  power,  followed  his 
example.  He  was,  therefore,  exalted  by  the 
Almighty-seeing  Director  of  the  World.  He 
was  the  Lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
A man  most  righteous  and  virtuous,  beloved 

200  guineas  rewurd  the  moment  it  is  produced.”  Where 
is  the  instrument  ? 
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by  the  All-seeing  Director  of  the  World. 
Rhamsis,  the  third  King,  who,  for  his  glorious 
actions  here  below,  was  raised  to  Immortality.” 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BRITISH 
ARTISANS. 

Mr.  T.  Twining  has  been  addressing  Lord 
Shaftesbury  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
National  Institution,  having  for  its  object  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  British  workmen  in 
their  several  trades,  and  more  especially  in 
those  connected  with  the  manufacturing  pro- 
sperity of  the  country. 

Mr.  Twining  says, — “ Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I first  formed  the  idea  of  an 
institution  by  means  of  which  the  manual  as 
well  as  intellectual  education  of  artisans,  in  the 
more  important  and  difficult  branches  of  trade 
; and  manufacture,  might  receive  a finish  similar 
to  that  which  a genteel  education  receives  at 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
B ut  it  is  within  these  last  two  years  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  enter  more  earnestly 
into  the  subject,  by  the  cordial  encourage - 
i ment  of  a friend  thoroughly  versed  in  the  ap- 
i plications  of  science  and  art  to  the  advance- 
i ment  of  industry,  and  whose  valuable  assist- 
i ance  I always  feel  pleasure  in  gratefully 
i acknowledging.  It  is  through  this  friendly 
: medium  that  my  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  efforts  made  in  continental  countries  to 
improve  the  abilities  of  their  respective  work- 
i men,  and  particularly  to  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  an  institute  analogous  to  the  one  I had 
contemplated,  by  which  the  Prussian  mechanic 
i has  been  raised,  in  a short  lapse  of  time,  from 

• comparative  insignificance  to  a remarkable 
I degree  of  efficiency;  and  it  is  thus  that  I have 
, become  impressed  with  the  urgency  of  making 

• counterpart  exertions  on  our  side,  and  with 
the  importance  of  turning  to  good  account  the 

: peculiarly  favourable  combination  of  circum- 
i stances  offered  at  the  present  time.”  He 
: proposes, — 

“1.  That  in  all  large  towns  throughout  the 
; kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
itricts,  evening  schools  shall  be  established,  where 
(journeymen  may  acquire,  during  their  apprentice- 
ship, such  branches  of  practical  knowledge  as  have 
. a direct  bearing  on  their  several  vocations. 

2.  That  a sufficient  degree  of  connection  shall  be 
i maintained  between  these  local  schools  and  the 
I Central  Institute  below  mentioned,  to  ensure  uni- 
iformity  of  purpose,  and  regularity  of  working. 

3.  That  a Central  Institute  or  College,  on  a large 
(scale,  shall  be  founded  under  royal  charter,  in  or 
i near  the  metropolis,*  and  sufficiently  endowed  to 
u secure  its  permanent  efficiency. 

4.  That  journeymen  having  completed  their  ordi- 
i nary  apprenticeship,  and  who  can  sufficiently  prove 
1 their  abilities  in  a preliminary  examination,  shall  be 
i admitted  to  pursue,  as  inmates  of  the  college,  a 
(regular  course  of  appropriate  studies,  theoretical 
i and  practical. 

5.  That  final  examinations  shall  test  their  attain- 
rments,  and  that  degrees  and  diplomas  shall  class 
Hand  stamp  their  abilities,  for  their  own  advantage, 
If  if  deserving,  and  for  the  security  of  those  who  might 
) become  their  employers. 

j 6.  That  a Museum  of  Industry,  similar  to  the 
i \Musie  d’ Industrie  formed  at  Brussels  under  the 
nl  able  management  of  M.  Jobard,  shall  be  established 
il  at,  or  in  connection  with,  the  Trades’  Institute,  and 
Jit  steps  taken  to  ensure  the  annual  acquisition  of  spe- 
picimens,  models,  or  diagrams,  illustrating  all  the 
Jalatest  improvements  and  inventions  which  may  offer 
unpractical  advantages.” 

1 Mr.  Twining  suggests  that  a committee  of 
file  leading  men  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
I'c; carrying  out  such  a plan  as  the  above,  and 
till  that  a portion  of  the  peculiarly  appropriate 
frmaterials  so  opportunely  brought  together 
w within  the  Crystal  Palace,  should  be  turned  to 
L account  for  the  formation  of  the  Museum  of 
Iilndustry ; and  also  that  the  Great  Exhibition 
'isl  should  bequeath  something  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  its  wealth  towards  the  erection  and  en- 
iddowraent  of  an  Institute  which  would  be  so 
lelegitimate  a monument  of  its  existence  and  of 
ilits  benefits. 

Our  readers  will  remember  a similar  propo- 
sisition  first  made  public  in  our  pages  some  time 
a,  ago. 


THE  CITY  OF  DRESDEN  HOSPITAL. 

It  is  a melancholy  fact  to  consider,  that  it  is 
in  the  less  populous  towns,  where  human  suf- 
ferings are  least,  that  they  can  be  best  alle- 
viated and  attended  to.  A short  description  of 
the  above  splendid  establishment  will  be  inter- 
esting in  many  respects.  When  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony  was  at  its  highest  pitch  of  prospe- 
rity, a number  of  splendid  public  and  private 
buildings  sprung  up,  amongst  which  the  Palais 
Marcolini  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  It 
is  situated  in  a very  healthy  suburb  of  Dres- 
den, the  Fiiedrichstadt,  and  reached  by  the 
famous  Ostra  Allee,  trees  a hundred  years  : 
old.  It  is  entirely  built  of  stone  ; consisting  j 
of  a main  building  extending  around  a fine 
court,  separated  from  the  street  by  a spacious 
gateway.  Having  been  erected  by  the  minister 
of  Frederic  Augustus,  it  was  deemed  worthy 
to  be  the  residence  of  Napoleon  whenever  he 
chanced  to  be  in  Dresden,  and  it  was  (to  anti-  j 
cipate  our  narrative),  in  the  room  occupied  by  ' 
the  surgical  armamentarium,  that  the  famous 
last  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Metter- 
nich  took  place.  However,  events  took  an- 
other turn,  palaces  became  at  a discount,  and 
the  corporation  of  Dresden  hit  on  the  idea  of 
purchasing  the  Palace  Marcolini — for  the  city 
hospital. 

Thus,  according  to  the  plan  of  a noble- 
man’s mansion,  none  of  those  huge,  dismal, 
long  wards  were  possible,  but  the  poor  sick 
find  themselves  in  spaces  most  cheerfully  and 
conveniently  laid  out  and  arranged.  None  of 
the  wards  (saloons  and  rooms)  hold  more  than 
twenty-five  beds  : the  walls  are  above  twenty 
feet  high,  the  doors  and  windows  ample,  made 
with  every  accuracy  and  perfection  possible. 
As  in  many  German  hospitals,  the  poor  pa- 
tients are  not  burthened  with  continual  scrub- 
bing and  scouring  (when  the  medical  officers 
are  absent ),  but  a substantial  oak  floor,  painted 
with  varnish,  requires  nothing  but  an  occa- 
sional wiping  with  a wet  cloth : cheerful, 
wide  corridors  lead  to  the  different  cham- 
bers, also  those  most  substantially  win- 
dowed, excluding  any  draught  or  cold  of 
winter.  In  accordance  with  this  substantial 
architectural  substratum,  the  Dresden  corpora- 
tion has  furnished  the  whole  establishment. 
The  bathing-place  is  splendid,  containing  most 
powerful  douche  baths,  applicable  in  every 
direction  and  to  every  part  of  the  suffering 
body.  The  two  rooms  of  the  dispensary  would 
do  honour  to  the  first  pharmaceutical  establish- 
ment of  a wealthy  town,  and  this  department 
is  under  control  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Struve. 
The  kitchen,  pantry,  laundry,  &c.  are  all  in 
keeping  with  those  departments  already  men- 
tioned. It  might  be  well  imagined  that  a Count 
Marcolini  would  not  have  a mansion  without  a 
park,  and  this  also  has  been  acquired,  and 
added  to  the  Dresden  Hospital.  Like  the 
whole  establishment,  the  garden  also  is  divided 
into  a department  for  the  male  and  female 
patients,  each  comprising  about  two  acres  of 
land,  with  beautiful  avenues  of  large  wild 
chesnut  trees,  extensive  grass  plots,  of  which 
that  in  the  female  department  is  used  for  bleach- 
ing the  clothes  of  the  establishment.  All  this 
is  well  laid  out,  with  a basin  in  each  depart- 
ment, the  walks  gravelled,  & c.  It  may  be 
also  observed,  that  the  male  and  female  por- 
tions of  the  gardens  are  separated  by  an  avenue 
of  rose-plants,  some  18  feet  high.  Around 
and  behind  these  gardens,  destined  for  the 
general  patients, — is  the  remainder  of  the  once 
huge  park,  30  acres  and  more,  in  which  there 
is  a most  ornamental  fountain  adorned  with 
tritons  and  other  sculpture,  which  had  cost 
large  sums. 

And  here  we  have  to  observe,  that  the 
Dresden  City  Hospital  does  not  only  comprise 
a sanatorium,  but  one  at  various  graduated 
prices.  The  highest  normal  price  in  this  de- 
partment is  two  thalers  { six  shillings)  daily,  for 
which  a patient  receives  a very  well  furnished 
room,  and  every  attention  and  care  required 
But  this  highest  rate  is  but  seldom  demanded 
or  paid,  and  with  a little  introduction  a patient 
may  have  also  a separate  room  and  adequate 
comfort,  at  the  rate  of  one  gulden  (two  shil- 
lings) a-day.  Such  patients  will  then,  with 
permission  of  the  medical  officer,  have  the 
whole  range  of  the  park — au  advantage  of  much 


consequence  to  the  convalescent  &c.  The 
ordinary  charge  made  to  the  general  patients 
is  ten  silbergroshen  (is.)  per  day.  And  in 
this  place  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  the 
manner,  in  which  patients  are  admitted  in  the 
German  (continental)  hospitals,  which  are  all 
public  establishments.  If  a person  is  a native 
or  a resident  of  the  place  where  he  seeks  ad- 
mission in  the  hospital,  he  or  she  has  only  to 
apply  to  the  common  councillor  or  other  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  all  natives,  and  the  expenses  of  their 
cure  are  borne  by  the  parish  or  commune  to 
which  they  belong.  Foreigners,  viz.,  all  persons 
born  or  domiciled  beyond  the  country  wherein 
the  hospital  lies,  apply  to  the  police  office;, 
here  they  are  examined  by  the  medical  officer, 
and  on  his  approval  addressed  to  the  hospital. 
The  whole  transaction  does  not  last  but  the 
time  absolutely  necessary  for  the  few  formali- 
I ties  ; and  if  a person  is  very  ill,  he  is  conveyed 
I in  a fiacre.  The  German  police-officers,  on 
; whom  such  onerous  and  ambiguous  duties  are 
j imposed  by  the  governments,  are  very  willing 
1 to  perform  conjointly  similar  acts  of  huma- 
nity and  benevolence.  There  exists  that  sen- 
timental custom  in  the  Dresden  hospital,  that 
a bell  hung  on  a little  turret  is  rung  as  often 
I as  a patient  arrives  in  the  house  — a deli- 
j cate  show  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
1 establishment.  In  the  last  republican  out- 
j break  the  hospital  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  wounded  of  both  parties,  and  it  has 
| been  also  subsequently  used  for  keeping  those 
6tate  prisoners  whose  bodies  or  minds  required 
attention.  Dr.  Herz,  the  husband  of  Madame 
Herz,  the  inventor  of  the  Children’s  Gardens, 
long  stayed  there.  The  only  thing  patients 
seem  to  complain  of,  is  a too  restricted  and 
dry  dietary — a thing  easy  to  be  improved  in. 
the  quiet  of  the  present  time. 


AN  IRON  BALL-ROOM  FOR  PRINCE 
ALBERT. 

A spacious  apartment  of  corrugated  iron 
has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  E.  T.  Bell- 
house,  of  Manchester,  for  the  Royal  residence 
I at  Balmoral.  It  appears  that  Prince  Albert’s 
attention  was  directed  to  the  model  of  an  iron 
! house  deposited  by  Mr.  Bellhouse  in  the  Great 
! Exhibition,  and  the  result  was,  after  some 
' investigations,  an  order  in  July  last  to  provide 
a building  for  Balmoral,  to  be  used  as  a ball- 
I room,  studio  for  artists,  or  room  for  private 
theatricals,  as  the  case  may  be. 
j The  dimensions  of  the  structure  are  as  fol- 
low : — Length,  60  feet ; breadth,  24  feet ; 
height  to  the  eaves,  10  feet;  to  the  central 
ridge,  17  feet.  The  foundation  consists  of  a 
framework  of  timber,  the  section  of  which  is 
8 inches  by  6 inches— laid  perfectly  level  and 
j true — and  running  beneath  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  erection.  Upon  this  framework  are 
bolted  the  base  plates  of  cast-iron  upright 
pilasters,  at  intervals  of  about  _ 8 feet.  The 
pilasters  at  the  sides  are  prepared  at  the  top  to 
| receive  the  feet  of  wrought-iron  principals,  for 
| the  roof,  which  extend  from  the  pilasters  at  the 
1 front  to  those  at  the  back,  forming  a strong 
and  complete  tie  across  the  building.  A series 
1 of  angle-iron  ribs  running  lengthwise  along 
the  erection  connect  the  principals  together, 
land  receive  the  sheets  of  the  roof,  which 
! are  of  corrugated  iron,  in  sheets  of  about 
7 feet  by  2 feet  2 inches,  the  corrugations 
running  vertically  from  the  ridge  to  the 
' gutter  of  the  eaves.  The  ends  of  these 
5 sheets  meeting  at  the  angle  of  the  ridge,  are 
! connected  together  by  a cast-iron  ridge  cap- 
ping, to  which  they  are  bolted.  The  upper 
line  of  the  ridge  is  ornamented  by  iron  castings 
of  the  fleur-de-lis  pattern,  which  gives  a neat 
effect  to  the  roof.  The  lower  ends  of  the  roof 
sheets  are  bolted  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
gutter,  which  is  prepared  to  fit  the  corrugations 
and  make  a joint.  The  sheets  forming  the 
j front,  back,  and  ends  of  the  erection  are 
; placed  in  the  contrary  direction  to  those  of  the 
roof,  that  is  to  say,  the  direction  of  the  corru- 
1 gation  is  from  pilaster  to  pilaster,  horizontal. 
The  sides  of  the  pilasters  are  prepared  in  such 
a way  as  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  corrugated 
[sheets.  The  lower  edges  of  the  side  sheets 
I are  bolted  to  moulded  base- plates,  which  are 
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fastened  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
wooden  framework,  and  which  also  serve  to 
divert  the  wet  from  the  centre  of  the  wood 
frame.  The  upper  edge  of  the  wall  sheets  are 
bolted  to  a flange  cast  along  the  under  side  of 
the  gutter.  Moulded  capitals  of  a foliated  de- 
sign, and  a panel  in  the  body  of  the  pilaster, 
with  the  projecting  moulded  front  of  the  cast- 
iron  gutter  running  along  the  eaves,  give  a 
good  effect  to  the  design.  At  the  gable  the 
roof  projects  boldly  over  the  face  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a barge  of  cast-iron,  surmounted  by  a 
pointed  finial,  the  angle  pilasters  and  two  in- 
termediate ones,  and  the  returns  at  the  corners 
of  the  moulded  gutters,  afford  relief  to  the 
gables.  The  front  is  divided  by  the  pilasters 
into  seven  bays  : in  the  centre  bay  is  the 
entrance  door,  and  in  those  adjoining  on  each 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND,— A COMPA- 
RISON. 

During  the  last  week  three  notices  have 
appeared  in  the  French  papers — the  1st,  from 
the  directors  of  the  musee,  that  five  new  rooms 
(salles)  would  be  immediately  opened;  the 
2nd,  that  the  Assemblee  had  voted  30,000 
francs  for  clearing  the  ruins  of  Memphis  ; the 
3rd,  the  apportionment  of  a considerable  sum 
amongst  a number  of  artists,  for  paintings 
in  various  churches.  This  is  in  ruined 
France.  Rich  England  has  too,  it  is  said, 
lately  added  two  pictures  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery, the  most  expensive  of  which  cost  300/. 
How  long  are  we  to  be  in  the  rear  of  artistic 
Europe  ? Yet  our  Government  is  not  satisfied 
with  doing  nothing, — but  love  to  indulge  in 
peddling  bits  of  mischief.  Witness  the  build 


side  are  windows  : in  those  next  to  the  ends  | ings  near  the  palace  at  Kensington,  the  new 
are  also  windows ; and  the  two  intermediate  and  cross  walk,  the  new  ride,  the  destruction  of  the 
otherwise  blank  bays  are  relieved  by  the  J old  wall,  and,  in  consequence,  of  the  quiet  and 
downpipes  which  descend  from  the  gutters,  charming  walk  which  it  defended ; — the  at- 
lhe  back  is  similarly  arranged,  save  that  j tempted  attack  upon  Greenwich  park, — the 
there  is  no  door,  but  only  the  four  win-  j great  house  of  Mr.  Holford,  the  additions  to 
dows.  At  one  of  the  ends  to  the  right  j the  grounds  of  every  villa,  and  latterly,  the 
ot  the  central  or  side  door,  there  is  another  erection  of  a mis-shapen  lodge  in  that  beau- 
door  : the  other  end  has  no  opening.  The  | tiful  bit  between  the  bridge  and  the  botanical 
doors  are  of  wood,  panelled  and  moulded,  | garden  in  the  Regent’s  Park, — and,  crowning 
3 feet  0 inches  wide,  and  are  hung  in  wooden  , sin,  the  caricature  on  the  arch  at  Hyde  Park 
rames,  which  are  fitted  to  the  corrugated  Corner.  The  history  of  the  last,  from  begin- 
sheets.  I lie  window-frames  and  sashes  are  ning  to  end,  is  indeed  a disgrace  to  all  who 
also  of  wood,  and  are  hinged  in  the  manner  of  bore  part  in  the  plot.  A Friend  of  Art. 
French  casements.  The  doors  are  each  sur- 
mounted outside  by  iron  castings  of  the  royal 

arms,— which  form  an  appropriate  ornament,  j STRIKES. 

In  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  fixed  an  iron  ven- 1 The  numerous  strikes  that  have  of  late 
tilator,  with  a hipped  cover:  a wooden  valve  occurred,  are  not  a pleasant  feature  in  trade 
worked  from  the  interior  by  a rope  running  ' at  present,  although  they  rather  seem  to  be 
over  pulleys,  enables  the  aperture  to  be  opened  ! connected  with  an  improving  than  a falling 

or  closed  at  pleasure.  The  whole  of  the  several ' condition  of  things. The  workmen  at  the 

parts  of  the  structure  are  fastened  together  by  Lincoln  foundry  struck  work  lately,  and  the 
small  bolts,  and  are  designed  with  a view  to  , firm  having  conceded  two  points  required  by 
the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  con-  the  hands,  viz.,  one  hour  less  a week,  and 
venience  in  erection  and  removal,  and  to  the  ; twenty-five  per  cent,  more  for  over-time  than 
exclusion  of  moisture.  It  is  to  be  floored  at  for  usual  work,  the  workmen  “ by  the  advice 
Balmoral,  so  as  to  save  the  cost  of  the  transit  j of  the  delegates  from  London,”  abandoned 
of  timber ; and  the  dimensions  having  been  j other,  and  it  is  said,  unreasonable  demands,  and 

furnished  some  time  since,  the  flooring  is  all  j work  was  resumed. On  the  1st  instant,  says 

prepared,  so  that  no  delay  will  arise  on  that  j the  Armagh  Guardian,  the  workmen  employed 
score,  the  floor  being  laid  during  the  erection  ' by  the  Drainage  Commissioners  on  the  river 
of  the  house.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  ! Blackwater,  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
ready  for  occupation  about  the  middle  of  the  and  proceeded  en  masse  to  the  residence  of 
week  after  next.  Its  cost,  we  understand,  is  I Mr.  Gerrard,  the  assistant  engineer,  requesting 

about  3002.  xi..: iT , . L,-  ° 

The  iron  corrugated  plates  are  a form  of 
sheet  iron  which  is  found  to  have  very  great 
resistance  to  weight  and  pressure,  and  there- 
fore to  be  admirably  calculated  for  use,  either 
as  walls  or  as  roofs.  The  thickness  of  the 


plates  used  for  the  Balmoral  ball-room  is 
No.  18,  wire-gauge,  which  is  less  than  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  cor- 
rugations are  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep, 
and  about  5 inches  apart  from  one  centre  to 
another.  The  sheet  of  iron  is  thus  made 
capable  of  supporting  a weight  equivalent  to 
that  which  a series  of  beams,  side  by  side,  and 
of  an  inch  and  a half  deep,  could  carry.  One 
such  plate,  8 feet  long  and  2 feet  wide,  with 
7 feet  clear  of  bearings,  bore  the  weight  of 
three  persons  (probably  about  the  weight  of 
5 cwt.)  standing  upon  it  together. 


him  to  raise  their  wages ; but,  not  willing  to 

comply  with  their  polite  request,  he  gave  a _ ^ 

negative  to  their  proposal,  lhey  went  to  work  strangers  in  the  management  of  his  business, 
in  a few  days  again  all  right,  expecting  all ; War  was  at  once  declared  against  him  and 


to  the  following  grave  detail  bv  the  Daily  News 
of  the  doings  of  a central  combination  of  work- 
men in  London,  on  the  model,  seemingly,  of 
the  dictatorial  and  unscrupulous  Parisian 
association,  to  which  we  had  occasion  some 
time  since  to  refer,  we  may  remark  that 
although  we  have  ever  had  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  at  heart,  we 
cannot  think  that  this  welfare  is  to  be  promoted 
by  dictatorial  and  despotic,  a9  well  as  un- 
scrupulous conduct  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men any  more  than  of  the  masters  ; and  that, 
even  when  every  other  difference  is  squared 
and  fair  dealings  and  doings  otherwise  re- 
ligiously observed  on  both  sides,  it  is  not  either 
right  or  desirable,  and  can  never  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  body  corporate,  that  the  head 
should  be  undermost,  and  the  other  members 
uppermost.  The  case  referred  to  is  that 
of  Mr.  Perry,  tin-plate  worker,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  his  workmen.  Up  to  last  April  Mr. 
Perry  and  his  men  had  gone  on  comfortably 
and  peaceably  on  long-established  rates.  In 
that  month  he  received  by  the  London  post  an 
official-looking  letter,  from  a body  calling  itself 
the  “National  Association  of  Trades  Unions,” 
and  signed  “William  Peele,  secretary.”  This 
communication  informed  him,  for  the  first 
time,  that  differences  existed  between  him  and 
his  men,  and  that  a deputation  of  persons 
from  the  metropolis  would  shortly  wait  upon 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  on  these 
disputes.  Similar  letters,  with  the  like  intima- 
tion, were  also  addressed  to  the  other  five 
houses  in  the  same  trade  in  the  town.  In  due 
course  the  deputation  came,  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  of  his  own  men : his  London 
visitors  explained  to  Mr.  Perry  that  they  re- 
presented a great  society,  which  had  Mr.  T.  S. 
Duncombe  for  its  president,  and  a fund  of 
20,000/.  for  the  support  of  its  policy  : they  ex- 
pressed a desire  that  the  existing  rates  of 
wages  in  all  the  manufactories  should  be  as- 
similated, though  their  circumstances,  as  would 
appear,  greatly  varied ; and  they  handed 
Mr.  Perry  what  they  called  a “ Book  of  Prices,” 
but  which  was  simply  a scale  of  wages,  for  his 
adoption.  Instead  of  at  once  repudiating  their 
interference,  Mr.  Perry  temporised  with  them, 
until  he  had  got  large  orders  in  progress  exe- 
cuted, a considerable  stock  on  hand,  and 
written  contracts  formed  with  sixty  of  his  best 
men.  Then  he  announced  the  resolution  he 
had  formed  on  their  first  intrusion — that  he 
did  not  intend  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 


Repair  of  Lambeth  Palace.— I beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  work  which  is  now 
being  proceeded  with  at  Lambeth— I allude  to 
the  repair  of  the  gateway  of  Lambeth  Palace. 
Sometime  since,  the  western  tower  was  re- 
paired, and  the  eastern  is  now  undergoing 
that  process.  The  building  was  originally 
ornamented  with  coloured  bricks  forming  dif- 
ferent devices  on  the  face  of  the  building,  but 
I am  sorry  to  sav  that  the  greater  portion  of 
these  have  now  disappeared,  for  wherever  the 
bricks  have  been  decayed  or  removed  new  ones 
have  been  inserted,  and1  this  without  any  regard 
a°  °™ai?ent;  • * can  scarcely  believe  that”  the 
Archbishop  himself  is  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
I trust  that  you  will,  ere  it  is  too  late,  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject ; and  if  you  are 
kind  enough  to  do  so,  it  may  lead  to  a resto- 
ration, which  will  be  better  than  a repair,  and 
this  more  especially  as  the  new  church  adjoining 
is  fast  approaching  completion.  O.  S. 


things  were  forgot,  and  that  nought  but  har- 
mony prevailed  : the  engineer  was  of  a different 
opinion,  and  a few  of  the  unruly  members 
received  something  in  the  shape  of  a summons. 
It  seems  they  were  quite  ignorant  that  such  a 
thing  as  law  would  meet  their  case,  and 
were  rather  shy  when  they  were  told  that 
!/•  was  necessary,  or  a week  or  two  in 
prison.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  says  the  Guardian, 
that  this  may  prove  a warning,  as  the 
work  commenced  at  a period  when  there  was  no 
money  to  be  earned  in  the  country,  and  the  work- 
men seemed  very  eager  to  obtain  employ  ment. 

In  reference  to  a strike  on  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  Junction  Railway,  amongst  stone- 
cutters and  masons,  the  Newry  Examiner 
says  : — We  deeply  regret  to  state  that  the 
strike  on  the  above  line,  at  the  Creigmore 
viaduct,  near  Newry,  still  continues.  The 
misguided  men,  who  have  been  now  a fortnight 
idle,  evince  no  desire  to  return  to  their  work, 
and  we  understand  it  is  the  determination  of 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Killen  and  Moore,  not 
to  yield  to  their  dictation.  These  gentlemen 
have  for  a long  series  of  years  been  the  most 
liberal  of  employers.  They  were  first  to  intro- 
duce the  excellent  system  of  paying  their  men 
at  the  works  instead  of  at  public-houses,  and 
such  other  similar  places  of  resort.  When  we 
mention  that  the  wages  given  their  masons  and 
stone-cutters  range  from  21s.  to  30s.  per  week, 
in  proportion  to  skill,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
present  combination  is  altogether  unjustifiable. 
The  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  masons  and 
stone-cutters  themselves,  but  no  less  than  500 
poor  labourers  are  thrown  out  of  employment, 
whose  families  were  altogether  dependent  upon 


those  of  his  trade  who  acted  with  him,  by  the 
“ National  Association j”  and  it  was  begun 
and  carried  on  in  a most  unscrupulous  manner. 
War  requires  funds.  Now,  though  the  associa- 
tion was  said  to  have  20,000/.  at  its  disposal,  the 
first  thing  its  secretary  did  was  to  issue  a 
“ levy  ” on  its  members,  and  to  announce  that 
all  the  tin-plate  workers  who  left  their  em- 
ployment should  receive  12s.  Gd.  a week.  A 
“ secret  committee  ” was  formed  by  the  metro- 
politan delegates,  and  divided  into  sub-com- 
mittees. To  one  was  assigned  the  duty  of  re- 
ceiving the  “ levy  ” and  paying  the  weekly 
contributions ; to  a second,  the  task  of  pla- 
carding Wolverhampton  with  scurrilous  songs 
and  libellous  publications ; and  to  a third,  the 
seduction  and  abduction  of  workmen  and 
apprentices.  Mr.  Perry’s  contract  men  were 
seduced  into  beer-houses ; made  drunk ; when 
in  a state  of  insensibility  were  then  disguised, 
taken  to  the  railway  station,  and  despatched, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  wives  and 
families,  to  distant  places,  where  they  were 
maintained  in  secrecy  and  under  moral  duresse. 
Three-fourths  of  Mr.  Perry’s  men  were  lured 
away.  His  apprentices  were  induced  to  idle 
over  their  work,  to  spoil  it,  and  to  retard  the 
operations  of  those  willing  to  do  their  duty. 
Tin  was  stolen,  tools  were  missing,  patterns 
were  destroyed,  boys  were  abducted  and  taken 
off  to  London  at  a cost  of  8s.  each  a week  ; a 
number  of  Frenchmen,  engaged  to  supply  the 
vacant  places,  were  tampered  with,  and  twenty 
of  them  were  carried  off  by  one  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  their  expenses  back  to  Paris  were 
paid  by  the  association.  At  last,  privations 
brought  some  of  the  abducted  workmen  back 


their  exertions  for  support.” In  reference  | to  his  shops  : they  asked  forgiveness,  resumed 
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their  engagements,  and  by  degrees  let  out  all 
the  facts  we  have  given  a summary  of.  On 
their  evidence  Mr.  Perry  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed the  conspirators,  in  whose  defence  large 
sums  were  spent ; and  he  has  thereby,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  given  a check  not  to  lawful  com- 
binations amongst  workpeople,  but  to  an 
organisation  which  substantially  amounted  to 
a trade  in  strikes. 


GUIDES  IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

In  reply  to  a paragraph  so  headed,  which 
appeared  in  our  pages  a fortnight  since,  we 
have  received  a letter  purporting  to  come  from 
the  “ Universal  Registry  for  Interpreters  and 
Guides,”  and  signed  “ F.  D.  Lewis,  Chief 
Registrar.”  The  writer  defends  the  conduct 
of  his  blind  guides  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  engaged  by  his  establishment,  and  are 
totally  unconnected  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee. “This  being  the  case,”  he  continues, 
“ you  will  perceive  that  as  this  office  has  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  engagements,  it 
does  not  assume  an  improper  feature  for  the 
guides  to  inform  any  party  requiring  informa- 
tion, that  they  ‘ provide  guides  for  those  that 
want  them  ;*  for  if  they  were  to  devote  all 
their  time  in  imparting  information  gratis, 
they  would  derive  no  income  except  through 
this  office,  to  satisfy  them  for  their  labour.  I 
have  instituted  inquiries  into  the  case,  and  find 
that  every  civility  was  given  to  the  gentleman 
when  he  asked  for  the  information  in  ques- 
tion.” Can  the  writer  have  observed  that  the 
information  sought  was  simply  the  hurried 
inquiry  in  passing,  “ Pray,  where  is  Class  21  ?” 
as  one  might  ask  the  first  person  he  met  in 
the  street  the  way  to  Grosvenor- square.  If  we 
thought  he  had,  it  would  make  us  very  sus- 
picious of  the  whole  establishment.  So  far 
from  civility  being  shown,  we  must  tell  the 
“ Chief  Registrar  ” that  the  reply  of  the  second 
guide  was  given  with  great  insolence,  and  we 
repeat  the  expression  of  our  commiseration 
for  the  poor  simple  countryman  or  woman 
who  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  sharp- 
shooters, or  of  those  who  would  justify  them. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Norwich. — Some  time  ago  we  reported  that 
a committee  of  the  corporation  had  presented  a 
report  at  a council  meeting,  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a free  public  library  and 
museum,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Young 
Mens’  Institute  and  others  had  subsequently 
presented  a memorial  to  the  council  for  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  memorialists,  says  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle,  have  been  waiting  very  patiently  for 
this  expected  boon,  but  no  movement  what- 
ever has  been  since  made  on  the  part  of  the 
council.  “ There  are  numbers  of  young  men 
in  this  city  to  whom  it  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage, and  who  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  it ; and  we  believe  that  no  popular 
institution  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 

! either  here  or  elsewhere,  can  be  permanently 
1 established  without  it.  We  think  that  every 
thing  should  be  done  to  draw  our  working 
.men,  and  especially  our  young  men,  from 
mere  sensual  gratifications,  and  why  there 
should  be  any  delay  in  establishing  such  a 
i library  by  the  council  we  cannot  imagine.  If 
i roomsare  required  webelievethattheroomsofthe 

I Institute  would  be  at  once  available.”  Perhaps 
the  real  reason  is,  that  the  Norwich  Corpora- 
; tion  think  free  libraries  “ and  all  that  sort  of 
[i  thing”  mere  stuff  and  humbug,  just  as  many 
b knowing  English  clodhoppers  regard  the  talk 
I of  the  “ Parlez-vous”  as  mere  gibberish.  We 
know  that  there  are  such  clodhoppers  even  in 
English  corporations.  The  committee  at  least 
is  an  enlightened  exception. 

St.  Neots. — An  important  experiment  in  gas 
making  seems  to  be  in  progress  here.  A local 
correspondent  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  says, 
in  reference  to  it,  — “Our  townsman,  Mr. 
Bower,  has  erected  for  tiie  Messrs.  Towgood, 
paper  manufacturers,  gas  works,  on  the  patent 
i principle  of  converting  those  products  of  the 
j coal  into  gas  which  otherwise  would  be  con- 
densed into  tar, — for  erecting  which,  we  under- 
stand he  has  bought  the  licence.  Notwith- 
. standing  the  many  doubts  expressed  as  to  his 


ever  being  able  to  accomplish  that  which,  from 
the  first,  he  avowed — namely,  that  with  ordi- 
nary gas  coals  (from  which  gas  companies 
generally  got  8,000  or  9,000,  and  sometimes 
10,000  feet  per  ton),  he  would  get  from  the 
same  coals  15,000  cubic  feet — he  actually  does 
so.  The  Biggleswade  Gas  Company,  in  order 
to  test  it  for  themselves,  despatched  the  mana- 
ger and  then  the  stoker,  with  1 cwt.  of  their 
own  coals,  with  which  they  charged  the  retort, 
and  saw  it  worked  off — the  result  of  which 
was  765  feet  from  the  cwt.”  This  we  long 
since  predicted,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
even  this  is  the  maximum.  As  to  the  precise 
merit  of  the  patent  in  question,  however,  we 
cannot  yet  speak  ; but  as  the  subject  is  of  very 
general  importance,  it  merits  at  least  a fair 
trial.  The  St.  Neots  people  are  of  course  not 
likely  to  remain  much  longer  satisfied  without 
a reduction  of  price,  and  a demand  has  already 
been  made  on  their  gas  company  to  reduce  it 
to  4s.  6d.  or  5s. : a very  moderate  demand 
indeed.  “ The  company,”  it  is  said,  “ will 
then  get  quite  as  good  a per-centage  (8^  per 
cent.)  as  they  now  do.”  Both  the  company 
and  the  consumers  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  find  the  per-centage  considerably  increased  j 
but  such  is  the  unswerving  rule  in  gas  statistics, 
as  we  have  proved  ad  nauseam. 

Windsor. — The  Guildhall  being  about  to  be 
improved  and  repaired,  a specification  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  P.  Hardwick,  architect,  and 
tenders  were  called  for,  when  the  following 
were  opened  : — Hall,  930/.  ; Cleave  and 
Underhay,  926/.  10s.;  Bate,  912/.  10s.;  Hollis, 
907/.  15s.;  Holden,  899/.  The  tender  of  Mr. 
Holden,  according  to  the  Windsor  Express, 
has  been  accepted,  and  an  agreement  signed 
-for  the  completion  of  the  works  within  two 
months.  The  improvements  and  repairs  com- 
prise a new  floor  for  the  Guildhall,  the  taking 
away  of  the  heavy  columns  which  now  obstruct 
the  sight  and  sound,  and  the  removal  of  the 
magistrates’  bench  to  the  north  end.  Mr. 
Jenkins  has  been  appointed  to  superintend  the 
work. 

Bideford. — The  roofs  of  Northam  church 
are  being  reconstructed  and  extensively  re- 
paired in  oak  and  Memel  timber : the 

whole  of  the  ancient  carving  is  being  repro- 
duced in  solid  oak,  and  the  old  parts  made 
good  and  cleaned.  New  gutters  are  being 
placed  throughout,  and  every  part  of  the  roof- 
ing will  be  renovated  by  Mr.  Richard  Gribble, 
of  Pilton.  The  masonry  and  carving  of  the 
new  windows  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Parish,  in  Gloucestershire  stone.  The  whole 
works  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David 
Mackintosh,  of  Exeter. 

Lathom. — The  Church  of  St.  James,  at  La- 
thom,  built  and  endowed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  The  church  was  built  by  Mr.  Smirke, 
architect.  It  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  south 
aisle,  with  spire  at  the  west  end.  The  pulpit 
and  altar  are  of  carved  oak,  and  the  seats  in 
the  nave  and  aisle  are  open.  The  chancel  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a low  screen,  and 
is  wholly  appropriated  to  the  priest  and  choir  : 
the  prayer  desk  faces  south,  the  lectern  west, 
and  the  faldstool  stands  outside  the  chancel 
door. 

Manchester. — According  to  a report  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Fernley,  the  architect,  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Lunatic 
Hospital  charities,  the  design  to  enlarge  and 
remodel  the  buildings  of  the  infirmary,  accord- 
ing to  a general  plan  approved  at  a public 
meeting  held  June  26,  1845,  having  been 
nearly  completed,  in  the  erection  of  the  two 
wings,  the  removal  of  the  baths  in  Parker- 
street  and  the  houses  in  Portland-street,  the 
erection  of  the  palisading  and  two  lodges,  and 
the  laying  out  the  grounds  around  the  hos- 
pital; there  remains  at  this  time,  therefore,  only 
the  reconstruction  of  the  centre  part  of  the 
main  building,  fully  to  accomplish  the  design 
then  determined  upon.  It  is,  therefore,  now 
proposed  to  build  a new  centre,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  4,000/.,  exclusive  of  fittings  and 
furnishings,  about  L,500Z.  more. 

York. — The  chapel  of  the  York  and  Ripon 
Diocesan  Training  Schools  has  just  been  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Andrews,  in 
the  style  of  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 


tury, and  is  capable  of  accommodating  about 
300  persons.  The  walls  are  of  hammer- 
dressed  stone,  the  facings  being  bosted.  The 
east  window  is  of  five  lights,  with  flowing  tra- 
cery. The  6ide  windows  are  of  two  lights,  the 
tracery  in  each  being  varied.  The  west  win- 
dow is  of  three  lights.  The  roof  is  high 
pitched  and  open  : it  is  carried  on  corbels, 
sculptured  with  figures  of  angels  playing  on 
various  musical  instruments.  The  interior  is 
fitted  up  with  open  seats,  divided  from  the 
entrance  by  a carved  oak  screen.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  building,  it  is  said,  will  not 
exceed  1,000  guineas.  Mr.  Graves,  of  Ald- 
wark,  was  the  contractor. 

Newcastle. — It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Brooks,  the  corporation  engineer,  that  a dock 
of  4f  acres  should  be  excavated  and  built  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  business  part  of  the  town. 
The  scheme,  according  to  the  Gateshead  Ob- 
server, is  considered  by  leading  men  to  be  as 
feasible  as  desirable.  There  is  also  talk  of 
some  extensive  dock  improvements  by  New- 
castle and  Shields  jointly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne. 

Edinburgh. — It  has  been  resolved  at  a meet- 
ing of  “ Old  Herioters,”  to  have  a statue  of 
George  Heriot  placed  in  one  of  the  niches  of 
the  Scott  monument.  Why  George  Heriot 
should  occupy  so  comparatively  humble  a 
position  under  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  wing  does 
not  appear.  There  would  be  about  as  much 
congruity,  we  should  think,  in  erecting  a statue 
of  Sir  Walter  in  front  of  Heriot’s  Hospital. 
Both  were  benefactors — Heriot,  to  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  specially  and  substantially — and, 
moreover,  no  mere  creature  of  Scott’s  produc- 
tion, but  a matter  of  fact  celebrity  of  equal  local 
eminence,  and  in  so  very  different  a walk,  that 
any  special  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  one,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  should  have  no  mere  parasi- 
tical dependence  on  the  monument  of  the 
other.  It  is  the  formal  resolution  of  the 
“ meeting  of  Old  Herioters  ” to  do  honour  to 
their  benefactor  by  ornamenting  the  monu- 
ment at  Edinburgh  in  honour  of  another  with 
his  statue  that  seems  to  us  incongruous,  not 
the  mere  surrounding  of  Scott  with  the  effigies 
of  historical  characters  on  whom  he  may  have 
shed  a lustre  in  his  imaginative  works.  The 
Princes-street  Gardens  are  large  enough : 
could  not  the  “ Old  Herioters  ” erect  a separate 
statue  to  their  posthumous  and  educational 
Crcesus,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  lay  their 
laurels  on  Sir  Walter’s  altar? 

Less. alt. — A column  “ nearly  60feet  high,” 
has  been  placed  “ in  one  of  the  highest  spots  ” 
in  the  parish  of  Leswalt,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew,  the  indomitable  advocate  for  the 
Pharisaical,  or  at  least  the  Jewish,  observance 
of  “the  seventh  day’s  ” rites  of  the  old  creation, 
on  “ the  first  day  ” of  weekly  observance  in 
remembrance  of  “ the  new  creation.”  “ High 
places,”  in  honour  of  such  purposes,  are  highly 
appropriate. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Dungannon  Gas  Com- 
pany, says  the  Newry  Telegraph,  “ have  re- 
duced the  price  of  gas  to  8s.  9d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet ; and  it  is  hoped  that,  by  the  in- 
creased consumption,  they  will,  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  be  enabled  to  make  a still 

further  reduction.” The  project  of  erecting 

a new  town-hall  and  police-station  continues 
to  be  entertained  by  the  leading  inhabitants  of 
Teignmouth. 


Theory  of  Sound. — I should  wish  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  sound,  as 
much  has  been  said  of  late  as  regards  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  If,  in  a long  room, 
the  speaker  is  placed  on  the  side,  those  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  will  not  distinctly  hear  the 
speaker  if  his  voice  is  weak,  but  if  they  turn 
their  face  to  the  wall,  they  will  hear  infinitely 
more  distinctly,  and  I believe  that  those  placed 
on  the  same  side  as  the  speaker  will  also  hear 
better  than  those  opposite.  I am, not  supposing 
it  would  be  practicable  for  persons  to  turn  their 
faces  to  the  wall,  only  that  it  shows  that  sound 
is  returned  or  reflected  at  certain  angles,  and 
that  the  plainer  the  surface  of  the  wall  is,  , the 
better  chance  there  would  be  for  those  listening 
to  hear  more  distinctly;  and  this  I think  applies 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. — A Subscriber. 
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THE  LINEN  HOUSE,  FRANIvFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 


THE  LINEN  HOUSE,  FRANKFORT-ON- 
THE-MAINE. 

This  is  an  extensive  range  of  buildings 
opposite  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral,  re- 
taining more  than  any  other  of  the  numerous 
ancient  buildings  still  existing  in  Frankfort  the 
original  character  and  appearance.  From  the 
humble  employment  to  which  they  have  been 
devoted  they  have  escaped  the  hand  of  the 
modern  improver,  and  have  yet  been  preserved 
in  substantial  repair.  The  original  purpose  of 
the  buildings  is  said  to  be  unknown.  Part  has 
for  the  last  century  or  more  been  used  as 
warehouses  for  linen  goods,  which  have  given  a 
name  to  the  whole,  and  the  other  part  has 
been  occupied  as  the  custom-house.  It  is 
now  probable  that  some  portion  will  be  set 
apart  for  the  courts  of  law. 

The  date  of  erection  appears  to  be  about 
1450.  The  chief  alteration  which  has  taken 
place  is  in  the  most  prominent  of  the  range. 
The  roof  at  first  sprung  from  behind  a parapet 
which  is  now  covered,  the  openings  of  the 
battlement  appearing  as  a range  of  small 
windows. 

The  quoins  and  dressings  are  of  a bright 
red  sandstone,  which  has  for  ages  been  used 
in  Frankfort  and  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities.  The  walls  are  of  rubble  and  plastered 
externally.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  small 
slates. 


FLUE  DESTROYERS. 

Respected  Friend, — Thy  vocation  lietli 
amongst  the  bricks,  mine  is  one  of  peace  and 
retirement.  For  purposes  of  seclusion,  I fixed 
my  domicile  in  the  tranquil  suburb  of  Earl’s 
Court,  where  I have  sojourned  these  two  sum- 
mers, and  nothing  hath  disturbed  my  repose, 
^ve  that  regularly,  twice  in  the  month,  at  about 
the  hour  of  dawn,  awful  rumblings  are  heard 
m the  adjacent  dwellings,  as  if  house-breakers 

were  essaying  to  enter  my  chamber.  At  first, 

my  household  were  collected  around  me  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  but  on  summoning  the  aid  of 
our  neighbours,  we  learned  that  the  Ramoneurs 
were  but  sweeping  the  chimneys  of  the  next 
house. 


As  this  process  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
old  and  cruel  practice  of  cleaning  such  flues 
by  climbing  boys,  there  can  be  nothing  to 
object  to  in  the  mode,  which  is  one  of  mercy; 
but  thou,  mayhap,  wilt  agree  with  me  that 
there  may  be  a small  share  of  cruelty  in  arous- 
ing and  disturbing  nervous  persons,  who,  like 
me,  rest  placidly  by  night,  and  work  while  it 
is  called  day. 

The  astounding  noise  of  this  process  in 
small  houses  like  mine,  with  thin  partition 
walls,  may  be  unknown  to  thee ; therefore,  I 
will  essay  to  describe  it.  I fancy  thee  in  my 
position  : — half  awake  from  profound  sleep 
thou  hearest  a rumbling,  as  of  an  earthquake 
— thou  startest — another  rumble  succeeds  of 
a more  proximate  character  — thou  risest, 
starest  wildly  through  the  chamber — then  fol- 
lows a shower,  as  if  of  falling  walls  or  rubbish 
— again  another,  and  another : thou  art  at  the 
window,  and  perhaps  invokest  the  police — 
until  the  cause  of  thy  disturbance  be  explained 
like  unto  mine. 

It  occurreth  to  me  that  repeated  operations 
with  rough  machinery  such  as  these  (which 
are  continually  protruded  up  chimneys)  may 
break  away,  finally,  the  party  walls  ; and  that 
the  besom  of  destruction  shall  ultimately  open 
crevices  in  the  intervals  called  by  builders 
“ withs.” 

Pcradventure  thy  influence  with  practical 
builders  may  persuade  them  to  use  some  in- 
destructible material  to  line  flues,  and  also  in- 
duce the  Legislature  to  stop  the  untimely  and 
preternatural  noises  complained  of,  which  are 
far  more  distressing  and  appalling  than  the  cry 
of  “ sweep ! sweep  !”  already  silenced  by  them. 

The  insect  tribe  of  black  beetles  (which  I be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  Egyptian  plagues),  have 
made  incursions  from  the  larders  and  flesh-pots 
of  my  neighbours  through  chinks  in  the  fire- 
hearths  ; and  their  smoke  hath  found  vent  into 
my  chambers,  which  betokeneth  the  fire 
whereof  it  is  the  precursor. 

Should  the  chosen  of  the  people  not  decree  a 
change  in  the  mechanism,  at  least  they  may 
regulate  an  hour  for  its  operation  less  painful 
t°  Tabitiia  Quiet. 


TRAINING  INSTITUTION,  BISHOPS 
STORTFORD. 

The  recent  enactments  of  Parliament  with 
regard  to  education  have  raised  a new  class  of 
building,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  collegiate 
and  scholastic  character  combined.  The  number 
of  parochial  schools  calls  forth  a corresponding 
demand  for  properly-trained  masters  and 
mistresses  ; and  these  must  receive  their  train- 
ing under  a certain  fixed  form  of  arrangement; 
and  most  of  our  dioceses  are  now  combining, 
in  some  way,  to  provide  for  their  respective 
wants,  by  erecting  buildings  exclusively  for 
this  purpose.  The  one  represented  in  our  pre- 
sent number  is  now  being  built  for  school 
mistresses  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  on  a 
beautiful  level  and  central  site,  at  Bishops 
Stortford.  The  design  is  Tudor,  with  a frontage 
of  177  feet,  and  a depth  of  153  feet,  and  the 
plan  comprises  three  distinct  divisions,  ranged 
round  an  interior  quadrangle ; namely,  the 
educational,  the  industrial,  and  the  domestic 
departments.  The  hall  or  dining-room,  with 
the  large  school-room,  occupies  the  principal 
part,  with  the  superintendent’s  residence  at  one 
extremity,  and  the  practising  schools  at  the 
other.  The  interior  quadrangle  is  9*2  feet  by 
82  feet,  and  surrounded  by  an  open  corridor, 
after  the  manner  of  the  almshouses  at  Ewelme, 
in  Oxfordshire.  It  will  contain  a flower-garden 
and  a conduit,  to  supply  the  establishment 
with  water,  in  the  centre;  and  the  upstairs 
plan  comprises  separate  dormitories  for  sixty 
students,  with  rooms  for  the  mistresses,  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  linen  and  clothes  stores,  &c. 
The  servants’  dormitories  are  in  the  roof,  over 
the  main  building.  The  whole  is  to  be  made 
fire-proof  on  Messrs.  Fox  and  Barrett’s  prin- 
ciple, and  means  provided  for  ventilation,  by 
Mr.  Price,  who  is  now  engaged  on  Windsor 
Castle.  The  materials  are  red  brick  and  Bath- 
stone  dressings.  The  principal  fronts  are  to  be 
chequered,  and  the  roofs  will  be  covered  with 
tiles  stained  before  burning  with  a preparation 
of  manganese. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke.  The 
works  are  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Rigby ; 
and  the  total  outlay  contemplated  is  10,000/. 

The  lower  view  shows  the  inner  quadrangle. 
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THE  SEWER  AND  THE  BANQUETING- 
HOUSE. 

In  matters  of  construction  I think  you  must 
be  the  proper  person  to  address  ; and  although 
what  I am  about  to  complain  of  has  more  the 
character  of  destruction,  I shall  pursue  my 
intention.  Taking  a stroll,  Sir,  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air,  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at 
Hampton-court  Palace,  and  stopping  to  con- 
template Cardinal  Wolsey’s  “ Banqueting- 
house,”  with  its  sly  little  door  opening  on  the 
towing-path,  I was  at  once  assailed  by  the 
most  offensive  effluvium  that  any  one  can  ima- 
gine, and  inquiring,  evidently  of  an  old  inha- 
bitant of  the  place,  whence  it  emanated,  was 
informed  that  not  20  yards  from  where  we 
stood  the  common  sewer  of  the  palace  emptied 
its  contents  on  to  the  open  bank  of  the  river  ! 
and  this  is  about  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the 
palace  ! And  inquiring  further,  whether  from 
any  tradition  it  was  supposed  the  old  cardinal 
had  built  his  banqueting-house  60  detached 
from  the  palace  from  any  odd  fancy  he  might 
have  had  the  nearer  to  inhale  such  a loathsome 
(that  is,  to  me)  and  noxious  atmosphere, 
the  reply  was,  No,  and  that,  indeed  in  the 
olden  time,  folks  were  not  such  fools ; that  the 
former  sewer  discharged  itself  at  the  back  of 
I the  entrance  to  the  barrack-yard,  and  was 
j done  away  with,  and  the  present  one  substi- 
tuted but  some  few  years  ago,  which  emitted 
actually  sufficient  filthy  exhalation  to  have 
empoisoned  the  whole  side  of  the  palace ; and 
I if  any  poor  devils  inhabit  this  sweet  banquet- 
ing-house, I would  seriously  advise  them  to 
| make  their  wills.  Can  it  be  conceived  that 
any  architect  would  not  have  imagined  the 
| obnoxiousness  of  such  an  exit  so  situated, 
and  that  he  would  have  carried  a covered 
1 sewer  far  enough  away  from  the  numbers  who 
I are  now  necessarily  exposed  to  this  horrid 
j nuisance,  and  have  formed  the  exit  where  but 
| few,  if  any,  might  be  disgusted  and  endan- 
1 gered  ? Medicus. 


ENGINEERING  AND  OTHER  INTELLI- 
GENCE FROM  IRELAND. 

I The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Tipperary 
I Union  have  determined  upon  the  erection  of 
I an  addition  to  the  front  building  of  the  work- 
I house,  the  drawings  to  be  furnished  by  the 
I Poor  Law  Commissioners’  architect. 

An  additional  wing  is  to  be  erected  to  Wex- 
l ford  jail,  and  1,200/.  to  be  expended  thereon. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Listowel 
I Union  have,  we  understand,  received  from  the 

I Treasury  the  sum  of  1,040/.  to  erect  additional 
i buildings  to  the  workhouse. 

The  several  works  consisting  of  the  cutting 
: of  the  large  hill  at  the  town  of  Banbridge,  the 
j hills  upon  the  Belfast  and  Ballynahinch  road, 
i the  new  post-road  from  the  Quoile-bridge, 
j'  towards  Killyleagb,  &c.  are  in  an  advanced 

I I state,  and  will  probably  be  completed  this 
1 1 season.  Important  works  are  to  be  executed 
i i in  the  county  Down,  and  the  improvements 
n upon  the  Banbridge  and  Scarva  road  are  to 
1 1 be  continued:  the  expense  will  be  3,965/.  14s. 

The  Roscommon  hills  on  the  Downpatrick  and 

i]  Ballynahinch-road,  are  to  be  lowered  at  an 
£ expense  of  about  160/.  A new  line  of  road 
c commencing  near  Hollymount  Church,  at 
1 Lecale,  and  ending  near  the  post  road  at  Lis- 
r namaul,  is  to  be  made  at  an  expense  of  290/. 
u The  amount  of  applications  which  have  been 
ia  allowed  for  public  purposes  in  this  locality  is 
[1  16,444/.  15s.  The  gross  amount  on  the  county 
iv  will  be  nearly  21,000/.  Mr.  John  Frazer, 
i(  Company’s  surveyor. 

A new  bank  has  just  been  completed  in 
I Drogheda  by  the  Belfast  Banking  Company. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Roman  Ca- 
tltholic  Church  has  been  laid  at  Derry  by  the 
ib  bishop. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  intend  erect- 
iiing  an  additional  wing  to  the  front  house  of 
TThurles  workhouse,  and  nroposals  are  being 
in  received  for  the  execution  of  the  works,  ac- 
icicording  to  the  plans,  &c.  of  their  architect. 

A line  of  railway  is  to  be  constructed  from 
KKing-street  in  Cork,  to  the  town  of  Youghal, 
ipipassing  through  Middleton,  with  a branch 
iliiline  to  Queenstown.  The  Bill  has  received 
jttthe  royal  assent. 


A monument  has  been  lately  fixed  in  Raphoe 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Win. 
A.  Butler:  the  design  and  execution  are  by 
Mr.  Kirk,  sculptor,  of  Dublin.  Two  blocks 
support  a roll  and  massy  plinth,  on  which  is  a 
reading-desk,  with  a cushion,  and  an  open 
book,  representing  the  Holy  Bible  : behind  is 
a slab  of  plain  white  marble,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment,  on  which  is  a Grecian  honeysuckle. 
A piece  of  flowing  drapery  partly  covering  the 
pediment,  falls  in  folds  at  either  side  of  the 
tablet.  The  whole  is  bordered  with  black 
marble. 

In  Dublin  the  building  trade  is  at  present 
in  a flourishing  state.  An  opposition  monster 
house  is  being  erected  in  Amry-street.  The 
extensive  firm  of  Messrs.  Carmock,  White, 
and  Co.  have  aclued  the  building  lately  occu- 
pied as  a police  office,  to  their  establishment. 
A fifth  story  is  being  erected.  Throughout 
the  city  the  shop  architecture  is  considerably 
improving.  In  the  locality  of  Rathimus  and 
Rathgar  there  is  quite  a building  mania.  A 
new  road  is  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
termination  of  Castlewood  Avenue,  and  first 
and  second  class  terraces  are  being  erected. 
The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Rathmines 
(which  we  fully  described  some  time  since)  is 
progressing  but  slowly— the  original  design 
has  been  much  altered. 

The  masons  and  stonecutters  employed  at 
the  Craigmore  viaduct,  Messrs.  Rillen  and 
Moore,  contractors,  in  receipt  of  from  21s.  to 
30s.  per  week,  have  struck  for  higher  wages. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

SECOND  LETTER. 

Of  late  years  a highly  objectionable  and 
not  a little  injurious  practice  has  been  gaining 
ground  : namely,  that  of  inviting  architects  to 
send  in  designs  for  buildings  of  no  moment 
whatever,  such  invitations  being  generally  ac- 
companied with  the  offer  of  some  miserably 
paltry  premium,  which  sometimes,  as  is,  per- 
haps, honestly  enough  hinted,  is  all  that  the 
successful  (?)  candidate  has  to  look  forward  to. 
A case  of  the  kind  is  now  pending : some 
speculator  who  is  about  to  erect  a series  of 
houses,  which  are  to  be  built  in  pairs  or  blocks 
consisting  of  a larger  and  smaller  one  together, 
has  hit  upon  the  following  device  for  obtaining 
a choice  of  designs  for  them  at  a merely  nominal 
cost.  He  coolly  advertises  for  designs  for 
“ two  houses,”  and  in  “ the  particulars  ” de- 
mands from  each  competitor  the  following 
drawings  : — A front  elevation  in  two  different 
styles,  which  is  equivalent  to  two  distinct 
designs,  at  any  rate  requires  two  drawings  ; a 
back  elevation,  a side  ditto ; plans  of  each 
floor;  a section  ; and  lastly,  drawings  of  some 
of  the  principal  details,  including  “ Venetian 
windows,”  which  last  would  seem  to  fix  the 
style,  and  leave  choice  for  no  other  than  what 
6uch  features  would  accord  with.  There  are, 
then,  about  ten  drawings  to  be  supplied  for 
ten  pounds  ! — or  rather,  not  for  ten  pounds 
certain,  but  for  the  mere  chance  of  winning 
that  magnificent  sum.  Pity  it  was  not  called 
two  hundred  shillings,  as  that  would  have 
sounded  more  magnificently  still.  The  fact 
itself,  however,  is  no  joking  matter,  it  being 
merely  a grievance  peculiar  to  the  architectural 
profession,  that  they  should  be  expected  and 
induced  to  send  in  goods  for  approbation, 
which  they  must  first  manufacture  for  the 
especial  purpose.  Actual  compulsion  to  send 
in  drawings  there  certainly  is  not ; but  there 
may  be  the  compulsion  of  circumstances, 
of  which  advantage  is  taken  by  those 
who  have  found  out  that  by  getting  up  a little 
hole-and-corner  competition  of  the  kind  they 
can  obtain  an  abundant  choice  of  designs — 
choice  ones  is  quite  a different  matter — for 
much  less  than  they  would  have  the  face  to  go 
and  offer  to  any  individual  in  the  profession. 
As  regards  the  practice  itself,  it  is  of  no  use  for 
one  here  and  there  to  hold  out  against  it,  so 
long  as  others,  who  either  are  unable  to  do  so 
or  are  less  scrupulous,  comply  with  it.  And 
unfortunately  the  practice  is  one  which  tends 
to  lower  the  art  itself  as  well  as  it  i followers. 

Architectural  competitions  on  occasions 
so  trivial  and  insignificant,  that  even  success 
in  them  can  confer  no  distinction,  are  to 


be  deprecated  if  only  because  they  invite 
mediocrity  rather  than  talent;  and,  owing  to 
the  complete  secresy  with  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, there  is  not  the  slightest  check  upon 
the  most  arbitrary,  if  not  actually  fraudulent, 
proceedings  also.  All  such  petty,  trumpery, 
soi-disant  competitions  ought  to  be  put  down. 
Let  competition  be  resorted  to  only  upon  im- 
portant and  extraordinary  occasions,  where  a 
prize  really  worth  struggling  for  is  held  out, 
and  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  display  of 
superior  taste  and  ability.  Nor  would  it  be 
impossible  to  provide  what  would  operate  as  a 
wholesome  check  upon  the  sort  of  competitions 
which  are  now  so  rife. 

When  a difficulty  proves  of  such  Gordian- 
knot  quality  as  to  puzzle  almost  the  cleverest 
to  untie  it,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to 
cut  it  through.  So  let  the  Institute  get  their 
noble  president  to  bring  a Bill  into  Parliament 
for  the  better  regulation  of  architectural  com- 
petitions. The  matter  is  surely  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  legislatorial  interference 
quite  as  much  as  many  others.  Let  an  Act 
then  be  passed,  making  it  illegal  to  get  up  what 
is  called  a competition,  and  invite  architects 
generally  to  send  in  designs,  unless  the  whole 
proceedings  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
publicity — unless  there  be  not  only  an  exhibi- 
tion, but  a pre-exhibition,  of  all  the  drawings — 
unless  newspaper  reporters  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  discussions— atanyrate,  whatarethesittings 
of  thecomtnittee — and  unless  the  names  of  those 
who  constitute  such  committee,  or  who  act  in 
the  capacity  of  judges  or  umpires,  be  pub- 
lished. “ Be  it  further  enacted  that  every 
member  of  any  such  committee  do  give  his 
reasons  distinctly  for  his  decision  or  choice.” 
That  were  a consummation  most  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  Good-bye,  then,  to  the  ballot-box 
and  all  silent  votes  ; good-bye  then  to  the  cur- 
tain and  to  all  the  juggling  doings  behind  it.  In- 
stead of  thrusting  themselves  forward,  the  igno- 
rant and  incompetent  would  hold  back  and  be 
especially  shy  of  accepting  an  office  and  autho- 
rity which  would  render  themselves  amenable 
to  the  authority  of  public  opinion.  Let  each 
individual  of  a committee,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  happen  to  be  called,  stand  fairly  upon 
his  own  bottom,  and  be  responsible  for  his 
own  opinion  and  vote.  At  all  events,  respon- 
sibility, of  which  there  is  none  whatever  at 
present,  would  then  be  enforced,  and  respon- 
sibility would  cause  people  to  think  twice 
before  they  acted  once. 

That  such  legislative  enactment  would  be 
equivalent  to  a positive  prohibition  of  all  the 
petty  schemes  for  obtaining  designs  at  a mini- 
mum of  cost — at  a cost  that  would  hardly  pay 
for  the  paper  alone  of  the  drawings  which  are 
sent  in, — is  almost  self-evident. 

Let  us  give  three  cheers,  then,  for  Earl  de 
Grey  and  the  competition  Bill.  Zeta. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  late  accidents  in  and  near  tunnels  have 
at  length  induced  directors  to  take  some  neces- 
sary precautions  against  their  recurrence.  On 
the  Great  Northern  line  underground  tele- 
graphs are  now  being  laid  through  the  several 
tunnels,  so  as  to  enable  the  man  stationed  at 
one  end  to  communicate  with  the  man  at  the 
other  end,  when  a train  goes  in  or  comes  out 
of  the  tunnel.  It  is  intended  that  no  second 
train  shall  be  allowed,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  enter  a tunnel  until  a communica- 
tion is  made  that  the  first  train  has  passed  out. 
Henley’s  magneto-electric  instruments  are  to 

be  used. A new  railway  to  connect  Bedford 

with  the  Great  Northern  and  Eastern  districts, 
7h  miles  long,  is  proposed  to  run  from  Bed- 
ford into  the  Great  Northern  at  Sandy  : at  a 
meeting  just  held  at  Bedford,  resolutions  were 

passed  to  promote  it. The  gross  receipts  of 

railway  traffic  for  the  week  before  last  upon 
all  the  lines  in  operation,  have  amounted  to 
350,687/.,  on  6,293  miles  of  line.  The  total 
receipts  since  the  1st  July  last  have  been 
2,368,310/.,  against  1,990,878/.  to  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year. We  might  very 

profitably  take  a leaf  out  of  the  American 
book  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  work- 
ing of  our  railways,  especially  in  relation  to 
branch  lines.  Only  think ! — they  have  con- 
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structed  their  10,300  miles  of  railway  at  an 
average  cost  of  6,000 /.  a mile : we  have  con- 
structed our  6,700  miles  at  an  average  cost  of 
about  35,000/.  a mile,  or  six  times  theirs. 
They  charge  the  public  less,  and  kill  and 
wound  fewer  of  them.  They  do  not  travel 
quite  so  fast,  but  they  fall  short  of  our  speed 
by  very  little.  They  not  only  construct  their 
lines  for  a sixth  part  of  the  capital  cost  of  ours, 
but  they  work  the  traffic  of  them  much 
cheaper.  Mr.  Derby,  of  Boston,  tells  us,  says 
Herapath,  that  they  work  lines  answering  to 
our  branch  lines  for  5 /.  a mile  a week : ours 
cost  about  15/. — the  trunk  lines  much  more. 
In  point  of  accommodation  for  the  public  (says 
a New  York  correspondent  of  the  Leicester 
Mercury ) England  is  behind  all  countries 
where  railroads  are  in  existence.  A rail  laid  on 
the  turnpike  road  in  American  fashion,  be- 
tween Leicester  and  Nottingham  or  North- 
ampton, or  between  London  and  Tring,  with  a 
long  light  carriage  and  engine,  if  a charter 
could  be  obtained,  would  teach  the  Midland 
and  North-Western  railways  to  afford  more 
and  better  accommodation  than  they  do.  Com- 
petition between  these  points  would  bring 
down  the  fares  and  increase  public  conve- 
nience. I really  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a plan  would  restore  much  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  some  of  the  old  posting  towns,  which 
are  now  almost  out  of  the  world,  and  develop 
fresh  resources — increasing  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing the  general  prosperity.  If  folks  pooh- 
pooh  the  notion,  and  think  trains  can  only  be 
run  on  level  ground,  all  I have  to  say  is,  that 
they  can  be  and  are  run  here,  without  being 
particular  to  a shade  more  or  less  of  ascent  or 
descent.  The  rails  are  laid  in  some  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  New  York  city — the 
carriages  in  the  more  crowded  parts  being 
drawn  by  horses ; but  on  the  Hudson  river  line 
the  trains  are  drawn  by  what  is  termed  a dumb 
engine  ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  boxed  over  to  look 
merely  like  a car ; by  which  means  the  noise 
and  escape  of  the  steam  are  so  far  concealed  as 
not  to  alarm  the  horses  attached  to  other 
vehicles. Before  the  establishment  of  rail- 

ways on  their  present  scale,  remarks  a contem- 
porary, the  average  fares  of  mail  and  stage- 
coaches, including  the  allowance  to  guards  and 
coachmen,  which  are  not  chargeable  to  railway 
passengers,  were  as  follow  : — 

Per  100  miles. 


s.  d. 

Mail  (inside) 52  0 

„ (outside) 30  0 

Fast  coach  (inside) 48  0 

„ (outside)  26  0 


The  average  railway  fares  for  the  same  dis- 
tance at  present  would  be  as  follow  : — 

Per  100  miles, 
s.  d. 

Per  mail,  express,  and  first-class 
trains,  corresponding  with  inside 


coach  places 20  0 

For  second  and  third-class 11  0 


Hence  it  follows  that  for  every  100  miles  tra- 
velled by  first-class  passengers  there  is  a saving 
in  the  fare  amounting  to  30s.,  and  for  every 
passenger  of  the  inferior  classes  there  is  a 
saving  amounting  to  17s.  The  stage  coaches 
would  travel,  stoppages  included,  at  7h  miles 
an  hour,  and  consequently  would  require 
thirteen  hours  twenty  minutes  to  travel  100 
miles.  This  distance  would  be  travelled  on  the 
railway  by  slow  passenger  trains  in  less  than 
five  hours,  by  the  faster  trains  in  three  hours, 
and  by  express  trains  in  a still  less  time.  But 
let  us  take  it  at  four  hours.  Then  there  will 
be  nine  hours  and  twenty  minutes’  time  saved 
to  each  passenger  on  100  miles’  trip.  Now,  if 
we  take  the  value  of  the  time  of  the  class  who 
travel  at  the  average  value  of  6s.  per  working 
day  of  twelve  hours,  this  will  be  6d.  an  hour, 
which  will  make  a saving  of  4s.  8d.  for  every 
100  miles  travelled.  Finally,  every  traveller 
who  is  detained  long  upon  the  road  must 
resort  to  taverns  for  refreshment.  If  he  be 
thirteen  hours  on  the  road,  he  will  at  least 
take  one  meal : many  will  take  two.'A  traveller, 
however,  who  is  detained  only  three  or  four 
hours  on  the  road  will  take  none.  Let  us 
put  down  the  cost  thus  incurred  at  6d.  per 
100  miles  for  each  passenger — a very  low  esti- 
mate ; we  shall  then  have  the  following  account 
of  the  amount  saved  to  the  public  in  the  two 


years,  ending  June  30,  1848,  by  the  railways 
in  passenger  traffic  as  compared  with  stage 
coaches,  supposing  that  such  an  amount  of 
traffic  by  such  means  was  practicable  : — 

Fares  saved  by  354,083,534  first-class 
passengers,  carried  one  mile,  at  £ 

3gd.  per  bead 5,163,718 

Ditto  by  1,357,936,966  second  and 
third  class  passengers,  carried  one 

mile  at  2d.  per  head  11,316,141 

Value  of  time  saved  by  1,712,020 
passengers  travelling  100  miles,  at 

4s.  8d.  per  head 399,417 

Tavern  expenses  on  1,712,020  pas- 
sengers, travelling  100  miles,  at 
6d.  a-head  42,800 


Total  saving  in  the  two  years  ending 

June  30, 1S48  £16,922,076 


TENDER  FOR  REPAIRS  OF  ST.  PAUL’S, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 

I have  anxiously  sought  in  your  valuable 
Journal  for  the  list  of  competitors  for  the  works  to 
be  executed  in  repairing  your  parish  church  (St. 
Paul’s,  Covent  Garden),  but  not  finding  them,  I 
made  application  to  one  of  the  competitors,  who 
favoured  me  with  a copy  of  the  return  sent  him  by 
Mr.  Mosely,  of  which  I forward  you  a copy.  I 
fully  anticipated  the  surveyor  would  have  furnished 
you  with  the  statement,  as  I think  the  returns  of 
different  tenders  is  most  valuable  to  the  parties 


tendering,  and  others. 

TENDERS. 

Lock  and  Nesham £652 

Mansfield  and  Son 643 

Farmer  625 

Derby 587 

Harris 563 

Chutter  545 

Lansdown  528 

Weller 457 

Howard 407 

For  the  interior  only. 

Cooper 187 

Bracher  158 

Simpson 108 

Of  the  nine  competitors  for  the  whole  of  the 


works,  the  average  is  556/.  8s.  5£d.  (of  which  the 
fifth  is  nearest)  : by  the  advertisement  the  tenders 
were  required  in  two  amounts,  viz.  for  internal  and 
external  repairs ; the  managers  (who  I should 
conclude  to  be  the  churchwardens)  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  of  accepting  a tender  for  each. 
The  result,  however,  is  that  Messrs.  Mansfield  and 
Son’s  tender  has  been  accepted. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  find  the  parish  of  St.  Paul’s 
is  in  such  affluent  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to 
expend  the  sura  of  86/.  11s.  63d.  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  whole,  much  more  the  greater  sum  of 
235/.  10s.  above  the  lowest  tender.  If  the  party, 
who  is  a parishioner,  and  whose  tender  was  the 
lowest,  entertained  a desire  to  benefit  the  parish  from 
the  price  or  prices  he  quoted,  why  not  have  ac- 
cepted his  offer?  It  would  have  been  but  acting  with 
good  and  neighbourly  feelings.  A Subscriber. 
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Public  Health  Act  (11  8p  12  Viet.  cap.  63). 
Summary  of  Experience  on  Disease  and,  Com- 
parative Rates  of  Mortality.  By  Mr. 
William  Lee,  Superintending  Inspector. 
London : Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  for  her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  1851. 

As  we  long  since  remarked,  there  is  something 
extraordinary  and  inconsistent  in  the  fact  that 
while  a single  act  of  individual  poisoning,  or 
even  a single  death  by  mephitic  vapour,  ex- 
cites an  outcry  throughout  the  whole  country, 
the  clearest  proofs,  over  and  over  again 
adduced,  that  thousands  are  annually  slain  by 
the  municipal  poison  of  ill-drained  towns  are 
heard  with  utter  apathy ; and  anything  like  a 
popular  and  general  movement  towards  the 
removal  of  the  poison,  at  least,  if  not  towards 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  was  excited  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  is  scarcely  sustain- 
able at  all. 

The  saturation  of  the  subsoil  of  towns  with 
deadly  filth  is  a mischief  which  must,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  very  shortly  come  to  a head  in 
some  tremendous  visitation  of  plague,  by  com- 
parison with  which  even  cholera  is  as  nothing. 
The  cesspool  system,  since  its  commencement, 
may  have  been  a palliative,  hitherto,  that  has,  so 
far,  fenced  with  a repetition  of  the  worst  and 
most  dread  visitations  which  surface  accumula- 
tions more  readily  induced ; but  only  think  of 


the  horrid  state  of  things  when  the  subsoil  of 
the  metropolis,  polluted  everywhere  with  cess- 
pool deposits  and  imperfect  drainage,  shall  be 
completely  saturated,  as  it  must  inevitably 
come  to  be  in  course  now  of  a comparatively 
short  space  of  time, — as  surely,  indeed,  as  that 
a single  cesspool  comes  at  length  to  be  filled, 
even  while  spreading  and  saturating  the  sub- 
soil in  every  direction.  If  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
New  Zealander  ever  witness  the  desolation  of 
London,  no  cause  of  its  abandonment  by  the 
living  of  that  era  will  equal  this  in  probability 
and  all-sufficient  power  to  turn  it  into  a desolate 
Upas  valley.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  cess- 
pool system  had  its  beginning  at  no  very  re- 
mote epoch,  and  as  surely  as  it  had  a begin- 
ning, so  surely  must  it  have  an  ending,  in  one 
way  or  another,  either  after  the  recurrence  of 
great  and  desolating  plagues  or  before  them. 

Meantime  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  im- 
portant report  leaves  not  a shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  saturation  of  the  subsoil  of  towns  from 
want  of  adequate  drainage  and  the  prevalence 
of  the  cesspool  system  is  the  great  cause  of 
the  immense  excess  in  the  number  of  deaths  in 
many  towns  and  villages,  beyond  the  general 
average  of  mortality  not  exposed  to  this  par- 
ticular cause. 

Amongst  the  general  suggestions  offered  to 
the  Central  Board  of  Health  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  report,  it  is  justly  remarked, — 

I.  That  even  if  the  injury  done  were  confined  to 
the  persons  creating  nuisances,  they  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  be  clean  ; how  much  more  when  the 
innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  That  therefore  sani- 
tary measures  ought,  without  exception,  to  be  com- 
pulsory ; and  so  far  from  any  injustice  being  done 
by  compulsory  measures,  it  is  a gross  injustice  to 
the  masses  of  town  populations,  who  have  practi- 
cally no  voice  in  the  matter,  that  sanitary  improve- 
ments should  be  optional. 

II.  That  inasmuch  as  the  causes  of  preventible 
disease  are  not  peculiar  to  “ towns  and  populous 
places,”  but  consist  in  the  density  of  the  emanations 
from  unremoved  filth,  and  exist  with  as  fearful 
consequences  in  mere  villages  as  in  the  largest 
towns,  a more  comprehensive  measure  than  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act  or  the  Public  Health  Act, 
and  of  general  application,  is  imperatively  needed. 

III.  The  actual  statistics  of  sixty-one  unim- 
proved registration  districts,  containing  more  than 
a million  inhabitants,  prove  that  a much  longer 
duration  of  life  is  attained  by  large  masses  of 
people  than  has  been  generally  understood  ; and, 
the  points  at  which  preventible  mortality  commence 
are  lower  and  more  apparent. 

IY.  That  the  ages  and  circumstances  at  and 
under  which  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  human  life 
takes  place  vary  in  different  places ; and  that  at 
least  the  Public  Health  Act  ought  to  be  applied, 
after  due  inquiry,  without  petition,  wherever  it 
shall  appear  that  upon  the  average  of  seven  years — 
1.  The  mortality  has  been  greater  than  20  to  a 

thousand  of  the  inhabitants  ; or, 
j [2.  The  proportion  of  deaths  under  one  year  old 

to  the  births  has  been  equal  to  1 in  10  ; or, 

3.  Where  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  epidemic, 

endemic,  and  contagious  diseases  has  been 

equal  to  1 in  400  ; or, 

4.  Where  the  average  age  of  all  who  have  died 

has  not  exceeded  35  years  ; or, 

5.  Where  the  average  age  of  the  adults  who  have 

died  has  not  exceeded  56  years  ; or, 

6.  Where  the  deaths  under  20  years  of  age  have 

exceeded  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent,  of 

the  whole  deaths  in  the  district. 

V.  That  irrespective  of  the  medical  considerations 
connected  with  improved  health  and  prolonged  life, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  most  perfect  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  the  largest  pecuniary  economy. 

By  a generalisation  from  the  facts  herein-before 
stated  (the  reporter  adds),  it  might  be  deduced  that 
the  cost  of  preventible  disease  is  equal  to  the  whole 
public  revenue  of  the  country. 

Handbook  to  the  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum;  being  a Description  of  the  Remains 
of  Greek,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Etruscan 
Art  preserved  there.  By  W.  S.  W.  Vaux, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Assistant  in  the  department  of 
Antiquities,  British  Museum.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations.  Murray,  Albemarle-street. 
1851. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  to 
present  the  public  with  a compendious  and 
popular  view  of  one  department  of  the  British 
Museum — that  of  Antiquities.  This  he  has 
done  by  dwelling  only  on  the  more  important 
features  of  the  collection,  with  which  he  has 
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readily  filled  a very  interesting,  curious,  and 
instructive  volume.  The  work  commences 
with  a brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  Greek 
art,  passing  in  review  the  sculptures  from  Phi- 
galeia,  as  among  its  earliest  remaining  speci- 
mens; and  then  the  valuable  contents  of  the 
Elgin,  Towneley,  and  Lycian  Rooms.  The 
very  interesting  remains  recently  brought 
to  light  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard  are 
examined,  and  the  monuments  in  the  Egyptian 
Saloon,  and  the  mummies  and  smaller  objects 
in  the  Egyptian  Room,  described,  together 
with  the  exquisite  remains  of  Greek  art  in  the 
Bronze  and  Vase  Rooms  : the  only  collections 
omitted  are  the  British  or  Anglo- Roman  Anti- 
quities, together  with  the  ancient  Coins  pre- 
served in  the  Medal  Room ; the  former,  it  is 
explained,  being  as  yet  too  insufficiently  ar- 
ranged to  admit  of  classification  and  descrip- 
tion ; and  the  latter  embracing  too  wide  a com- 
pass for  the  present  work. 

From  the  preliminary  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Greek  art,  with  which  the  volume  opens, 
we  condense  the  following  as  a specimen  of 
the  author’s  style  of  handling  his  subject 
The  art  of  Ancient  Greece  may  be  divided 
broadly  into  five  Periods. 

I.  Period  to  Ol.  50,  b.c.  580. 

During  the  first  period  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
sculpture  in  its  germ;  the  artistic  genius  of  the 
people  being  devoted  to  the  ornamenting  and  em- 
bossing of  metal  objects,  whether  weapons  of 
war  or  vessels  of  domestic  furniture,  or  to  the 
manufacture  of  idols  for  the  service  of  religion. 
The  descriptions  of  Homer  show  the  value  attached 
to  the  rich  and  elegant  workmanship  of  furniture 
J and  vessels ; and  the  story  of  the  shield  made  by 
I Hephaestus  for  Achilles  indicates  that  the  use  of 
1 metal  was  extensively  known.  In  the  manufac- 
I ture  of  metallic  works,  it  appears  that  the  metal  was 
| first  softened  and  hammered  out  into  thin  plates, 

I and  then  subsequently  worked  up  by  sharp  instru- 
I ments,  as  the  earliest  bronzes  which  have  been 
J preserved  show  marks  of  having  been  hammered 
j out  (d^upaXara),  a fashion  which  long  prevailed  in 
I the  case  of  the  more  precious  metals.  The  invention 
f of  casting  in  metal  (attributed  to  a Samian),  and 
1 that  of  soldering,  the  discovery  of  a Chian  artist, 
l were  of  great  value  for  the  mechanical  advancement 
1 of  the  arts,  which  were  still  further  promoted  by 
I the  use  of  pottery,  in  remote  ages  an  extensive 
| trade  at  Corinth,  yEgina,  Samos,  and  Athens,  and 
to  which  may  probably  be  attributed  the  first  real 
I commencement  of  the  sculptural  art. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  art,  we  must  not 
| suppose  that  the  images  of  the  gods  were  like  the 
| statues  of  later  times : such  images  were  simply 
t rude  symbolical  forms,  whose  value  depended  solely 
: on  their  consecration.  Of  this,  the  most  ancient 

• age,  no  specimens  exist  in  the  Museum,  except 
1 perhaps  some  of  the  earliest  Etruscan  vases  in 
ji  coarse  black  ware,  apparently  copies  of  similar 
r works  in  wood,  and  to  which  no  certain  chrono- 
tl  logical  era  can  be  assigned. 

II.  Period  between  Olymp.  50 — 80, 

B.c.  580 — 460. 

I The  earliest  works  of  the  second  period  appear  to 
1 have  been  a continuation  of  those  we  have  men- 
t tioned  in  the  last,  viz.,  those  peculiar  representa- 
t tions  which  were  called  Acroliths  ( aKpoXtOoi ), 

|if  figures  in  which  the  kernel  or  central  block  was  of 
h wood,  and  the  hands,  head,  and  feet  of  stone,  or 
: s some  other  materials.  The  character  of  the  art  of 
i t this  period  appears  to  denote,  in  the  gods,  majesty, 

: t tranquillity  of  posture,  and  great  strength  of  limbs  ; 
i>  in  the  Athletes,  bodily  energy  and  an  attempt  at 
|p  portraiture,  so  far  as  the  positions  in  which  they 
a are  placed  recall  the  posture  and  action  of  indivi 
id  dual  combatants. 

To  this  period  belong  the  earliest  Greek  monu- 
ln  ments  preserved  in  the  national  collection. 

III.  Period  between  Olymp.  SO — 111, 
b.c.  460—366. 

The  third  period  is  the  golden  age  of  Greek  art, 
a and  to  it  all  the  finest  works  of  ancient  times  are 
in  referable. 

I During  this  period  arose  a spirit  of  sculpture 
Iw which  combined  grace  and  majesty  in  the  happiest 
iirmanner,  and,  by  emancipating  the  plastic  art  from 
tithe  fetters  of  antique  stiffness,  attained,  under  the 
ididirection  of  Pericles  and  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias, 
iit:its  culminating  point.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the 
igtgradual  progress  of  the  arts,  for  it  is  clear  that  it 
wwas  slowly  and  not  y;er  saltum  that  the  gravity  of 
iththe  elder  school  was  changed  to  the  perfect  style  of 
tithe  age  of  Pheidias  : indeed,  even  in  his  time  a 
jslislight  severity  of  manner  prevailed — a relic  of  the 
jri^igidity  which  characterised  the  art  of  the  earlier 
jaages.  In  the  same  way  the  true  character  of  the 


style  of  Pheidias  was  maintained  but  for  a little 
while  after  the  death  of  the  master  himself:  on  his 
death,  nay  even  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  its 
partial  decay  had  commenced  ; and  though  remark- 
able beauty  and  softness  may  be  observed  in  the 
works  of  his  successors,  art  never  recovered  the 
spiritual  height  she  had  reached  under  Pheidias 
himself. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  labours  of  Pheidias,  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  filled  the  office  of  master  of  the 
works,  and  to  have  had  under  him  a large  body  of 
artists.  He,  himself,  worked  chiefly  at  colossal 
statues  in  gold  and  ivory  (chryselephantine),  of 
which  the  two  most  celebrated  were,  the  colossal 
statue  of  Pallas  Parthenos,  in  the  Parthenon,  and 
that  of  Zeus  Olympius.  No  portion  of  these  sta- 
tues now  remains.  The  figures  were  remarkable 
for  the  richness  of  decoration  with  which  all  the 
details  of  the  costume,  throne,  pedestal,  &c.,  were 
elaborated,  while  at  the  same  time  the  grandeur  of 
the  general  conception  was  not  impaired. 

IV.  Olymp.  111—158,  b.c.  336—146. 

The  fourth  period  extends  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 
The  character  of  its  art  is  a witness  to  the  state  of 
society  during  this  period,  which  exhibits  a deca- 
dence in  harmony  with  the  decay  of  freedom  in  the 
formerly  republican  states.  Heeren  has  well  shown 
how  in  the  earlier  times  art  was  in  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  system  and  the  religion  of  the 
state.  When  these  decayed,  and  extrinsic  influ- 
ences became  intrinsic,  art,  though  still  surviving 
in  a few  great  minds,  ceased  to  be  the  product  of 
the  mind  of  the  people.  The  schools  of  art  which 
flourished  during  this  period  exhibit  a perpetual 
striving  after  effect,  which  ancient  critics  particu- 
larly remarked  in  the  productions  of  the  Rhodian 
and  Sicyonian  schools. 

The  great  theatres  of  the  art  of  the  fourth  period 
were  those  cities  where  the  Macedonian  Princes 
resided,  whose  custom  of  representing  the  kings, 
their  ancestors,  in  the  character  either  of  deities  or 
of  mythical  heroes  afforded  great  scope  for  the  dis- 
play of  artistic  power.  The  works  of  art  of  this 
period  now  remaining  are  probably  more  numerous 


the  use  of  perukes  and  false  hair,  and  a drapery  not 
unfrequently  adorned  with  coloured  stones.  The 
reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arches  of  this  period  exhibit 
a mechanical  style. 

The  Model  Houses  for  Families,  built  by  com- 
mand of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert ; 
K.G.,  Sfc.  By  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A.’ 
&c.  London  : Seeleys  ; Nesbit,  and  Co. 
Parker  and  Son;  and  Hatchard. 

Tiie  plans,  constructive  details,  specification, 
and  estimate  of  cost  of  the  Prince’s  Model 
Dwellings  in  Hyde-park,  are  here  published 
by  request  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society 
for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  and  with  a view  to  facilitate  the  adop- 
tion of  the  design  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  on  a still  more  extended  scale. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  work  to  be  done  in  erecting  a block 
of  model  houses  for  families,  containing  four 
distinct  tenements : — 


The  Literature  of  the  Rail;  republished  by 
permission  from  “ The  Times,”  of  Saturday, 
9lh  August,  1851  ; with  a Preface.  Murray, 
Albemarle-street.  1851. 

Regretting  the  ephemeral  position  of  the 

, | excellent  article  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this 

i " e u f “rl,er  afS’iUt  are  “ l,ttle  silPenny  pamphlet,  we  are  glad  to  see  it 

time  difficult  of  assignment.  The  coins  are  espe-  b , Hee 


Excavator  and  bricklayer 
Mason 

Slater  

Plasterer 

Carpenter  and  joiner 
Smith  and  founder 
Furnishing  ironmonger  .. 
Plumber  .. 

Glazier 

Painter  and  stainer 


£206  11  9 
20  19  11 
28  10  0 
39  1 2 
78  6 9 
23  15  2 
28  7 6 
18  6 0 
5 10  0 
9 6 4 


By  alterations  described  or  referred  to 
reductions  may  be  made  in  the  above 
amounts  to  the  extent  of 


£458  14  7 


£422  7 3 


assignment.  The  coins  are  espe- 
cially abundant,  and  of  these  the  Museum  pos- 
sesses a large  collection.  Though  in  many  in- 
stances remarkable  for  dexterous  treatment,  none  of 
these  coins  exhibit  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of 
the  art  of  Pheidias  or  Lysippus.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that,  with  few  and  rare 
exceptions,  the  best  coins  and  monuments  are  all 
genuinely  Greek,  little  of  extraneous  influence  ap- 
pearing till  a much  later  time.  Even  in  remote 
districts,  the  art  and  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  been  self-originated  and  self- deve- 
loped ; a native  growth  withdrawn  from  external 
influences,  and  slow  to  adopt  any  modifications 
tending  even  remotely  to  assimilate  the  conquering 
with  the  conquered  races.  The  Greek  colonial 
cities,  in  regions  remote  from  Greece,  were  oases  in 
deserts  of  barbarism. 


Y.  Period,  b.c.  146,  to  fall  of  Rome. 

To  distinguish  the  Fifth  and  last  division  of  an 
cient  art  from  those  which  have  been  already  de 
scribed,  it  may  be  called  the  Roman  period, — a 
nomenclature  which  will  serve  to  show  that,  though 
the  sculptures  and  other  monuments  were  often  the 
workmanship  of  Greek  artists,  yet  that  they  were 
due  to  Roman  influence,  and  furnished  to  supply 
Roman  wants.  The  Romans,  unlike  their  half- 
brothers  the  Greeks,  had  no  inherent  love  of  art, 
and  little  creative  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
collectors  they  have  never  had  their  equals,  and 
a taste  for  magnificence  prevailed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  empire  which  despised  doing 
things  by  halves.  The  last  days  of  the  repub- 
lic had  seen  the  first  real  beginning  of  artistic 
knowledge  at  Rome  ; and  the  magnificent  views  of 
Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors  led  to  the 
erection  of  edifices  in  which  the  masterpieces  of 
Grecian  art  were  collected  and  preserved.  Hence 
arose  the  manufacture  of  new  statues  by  Greek 
sculptors  for  imperial  masters,  chiefly,  if  not  always, 
copies  of  celebrated  early  Greek  works.  Of  these, 
the  Museum  possesses  a considerable  number. 

The  age  of  Adrian  is  remarkable  for  a partial  re- 
vival of  ancient  Greek  art,  arising  almost  entirely 
from  the  personal  influence  of  that  emperor. 

Under  the  Antonines,  the  decay  of  art  was  still 
more  manifest,  the  coins  of  the  period,  like  the 
busts  of  the  emperors,  displaying  the  same  want  of 
simplicity,  and  a similar  attention  to  trivial  and 
meretricious  accessories.  Thus,  in  the  busts,  the 
hair  and  the  beard  luxuriate  in  an  exaggerated 
profusion  of  curls,  the  careful  expression  of 
the  features  of  the  countenance  being  at  the 
same  time  frequently  neglected ; while  under 
Commodus,  Severus,  aud  his  family,  we  discover 


taken  out  of  that  position,  and  now  placed  in 
a more  permanently  accessible  one.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  sold  on  the  rail  itself,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  to  see  the  example  set  by  the 
North-Western,  and  now  by  the  Great  North- 
ern, in  reforming  their  station  literature, 
rapidly  followed  up  by  the  other  great  compa- 
nies throughout  the  country. 

ifttpreUauca. 


Where  shall  I put  my  Hat  ?— Most 
persons  have  said  so  at  the  theatre,  although 
for  our  part  we  must  own  to  a great  par- 
tiality for  the  companionship  of  that  ill-con- 
trived covering  for  the  caput,  and  never  find  it 
in  the  way.  At  Valparaiso,  according  to  a 
recent  tourist,  they  have  a contrivance  worth 
noting.  The  theatre  there,  he  says,  is  of  rather 
large  dimensions,  and  the  fronts  of  the  tiers  of 
boxes  and  gallery,  instead  of  panelling,  as  in 
our  English  theatres,  consist  of  balustrading, 
painted  white,  with  gold  mouldings,  and  the 
effect  is  exceedingly  light  and  pretty,  as  well 
as  cool.  The  seats  in  the  pit  are  all  divided  by 
arms,  and  each  seat  lifts  up  and  discloses  a 
small  box,  in  which  to  place  the  hat  of  a person 
occupying  it — a very  capital  contrivance.  The 
seats  are  called  lunetas,  and  may  be  hired  by 
the  year  or  for  the  evening.  They  are  all 
numbered ; and  as  only  the  same  number  of 
tickets  are  issued  as  correspond  with  the 
number  of  the  sittings,  the  place  is  never  in- 
conveniently crowded. 

A New  Planing  Machine. — The  Albany 
Argus  describes  a newly  invented  machine,  of 
which  it  says, — “A  rough  board  placed  within 
its  vortex  comes  out  as  even  and  polished  as  a 
mirror,  to  the  tune  of  108  feet  a minute,  and  this 
without  driving  the  machine.  Its  maximum 
capacity  is  double  and  even  treble  this  speed, 
and  the  greater  the  power  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  working,  the  more  perfect  is  its  execution. 
We  can  believe  that  it  will  turn  out  work  at 
the  rate  of  200  and  even  300  feet  per  minute, 
or  as  fast  as  it  can  be  fed.  In  this  respect  it 
outstrips  the  Woodworth  invention,  and  pro- 
mises to  supersede  it  entirely.  The  maximum 
capacity  of  that  machine,  we  are  told,  is  30  or 
40  feet  per  minute.” 
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Fire-froof  Bank,  San  Francisco. — 
We  find  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald  a long 
account  of  Messrs.  Adams’s  fire-proof  bank- 
ing house,  just  erected.  According  to  this, 
— in  the  centre  of  the  massive  walls,  and 
pervading  them  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
is  a vacant  space  four  inches  wide  communi- 
cating with  the  air  through  sieve- like  apertures 
in  the  cellar  and  the  parapet.  The  floor  of  the 
basement  and  of  the  small  yard  in  the  rear  is 
a solid  coat  of  cement,  several  inches  thick, 
Beneath  the  surface  of  the  yard  is  a reservoir, 
containing  several  thousand  gallons  of  water, 
from  which  a pipe  leads  under  ground  into  the 
basement,  where  a force  pump  is  attached.  A 
hose  leads  from  thence  up  through  all  the  floors 
to  the  roof,  if  necessary.  By  this  arrangement 
access  to  the  water  may  be  secured  inside  with- 
out exposure  to  the  heat,  and  every  floor  may 
be  flooded  in  a few  moments,  if  necessary.  In 
a back  corner  of  the  room  is  the  vault,  and 
here  all  the  resources  of  art  have  been  ex- 
hausted to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  This 
vault  rests  upon  a solid  foundation  of  brick- 
work, extending  below  to  the  floor  of  the  cellar. 
The  floor  is  a mosaic  pavement  formed  of 
diamond-shaped  stones,  alternately  white  and 
slate-coloured.  On  the  roof,  the  point  usually 
most  exposed  in  case  of  fire,  the  utmost  care 
has  been  bestowed  to  render  it  proof  against 
the  attacks  of  the  most  fierce  heat.  A parapet 
wall  two  feet  thick  and  six  feet  high  extends 
around  and  above.  The  roof  is  first  covered 
with  zinc,  soldered  so  as  to  be  air-tight : upon 
that  rests  a bed  of  cement  one  inch  thick,  and 
upon  that  again  is  a pavement  of  fire-proof 
tiles  laid  in  cement  and  air-tight.  The  doors 
and  windows  are  furnished  at  top  and  bottom 
with  thick  plates  of  cast-iron,  one  yard  wide, 
and  imbedded  in  the  masonry.  The  sides  are 
double  frames  of  iron,  two  feet  apart,  with 
brickwork  intervening.  The  doors  and  shut- 
ters are  double,  with  the  same  interval  of  two 
feet  between.  They  are  constructed  of  boiler 
iron  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  braced  in 
every  direction  with  iron  bars  an  inch  thick. 

New  Market  at  Worcester. — The  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  London,  having 
been  chosen  out  of  seven  sent  in  to  the  Mar- 
kets Committee,  and  estimates  by  Mr.  War- 
burton,  of  London,  for  the  general  works,  also 
sent  in  through  Mr.  Armstrong,  offering  to  do 
the  work  for  i,  150/.  in  place  of  for  1,997/.  the 
amount  of  the  only  estimate  (that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wood,  of  Worcester)  in  response  to  the 
first  call, — the  Worcester  Chronicle  complains 
on  various  grounds  of  these  decisions  by  the 
committee.  Though  virtually  No.  6 that  con- 
stituted the  chosen  design,  he  says,  it  was 
really  an  amended  design  afterwards  given  in 
that  did  so ; and  the  architect,  he  continues, 
inserted  a suspicious  clause  in  his  specifi- 
cations as  to  the  iron  being  supplied  by 
a certain  London  manufacturer.  The  total 
estimate  for  the  building  is  stated  to  be  now 
2,020 1.  though  the  resolution  of  the  coun- 
cil stated  that  it  was  not  to  exceed  1,8002.  The 
chosen  design  is  described  by  our  authority  as 
a partial  imitation  of  the  Hyde-park  Building. 

Motive  Power  and  Steamers. — Mr. 
Hay,  the  chemical  assistant  at  Portsmouth 
Dockyard,  has  exhibited  the  model  of  a gal- 
vanic new  motive  power,  which  it  is  supposed 
will  supersede  the  steam-power  now  used  as 
an  auxiliary  for  propelling  line-of-battle  ships 
and  frigates.  The  machine  or  engine  makes 
about  45  revolutions  per  minute,  sea  water 
being  the  principal  element  of  the  invention. 
The  Westminster  Review  foretells  a monster 
steamer  in  time  to  come  : — “ An  iron  ocean 
steamer,  often  or  more  thousand  tons  burthen, 
that  shall  still  the  heave  of  the  waves  afloat,  as 
Plymouth  Breakwater  does  on  shore,  and 
make  the  salt  water  the  home  of  the  Celt, 
without  the  heavings  of  his  diaphragm  in  sea- 
sickness; built  of  iron  scantlings  that  shall 
bear  a proportion  to  its  size ; rolled  and 
fashioned  by  the  dock  side  from  the  iron 
ingots,  by  tools  of  giants, — one  sole  heat  suf- 
ficing to  give  its  permanent  form  in  the  struc- 
ture; built  in  sufficient  compartments,  that 
shall  defy  leakage,  though  riddled  as  a colan- 
der; strong  as  Atlas  to  crush  the  rocks  on 
which  it  may  strike;  swift  as  the  salt  sea  shark, 
with  artist  fins  of  metal  work;  laughing  to 


scorn,  like  an  ocean  monarch,  the  irate  cacha- 
lot that  sometimes  sinks  the  whaler  in  his  fury  ; 
mocking  at  fire,  like  the  iron  horse  of  the  rail; 
coated  with  rust-proof  enamel;  furnished 
with  apparatus  to  change  the  salt  wave  into 
the  mountain  water  ; provided  with  iron  cel- 
lars, to  arrest  the  decomposition  of  fresh  food 
for  all  time;  furnished  with  hermetic  gardens, 
with  machine  music,  with  books,  paintings, 
and  sculpture— with  warmth  and  coolness  at 
will — with  armed  strength  to  bid  all  ocean 
rovers  defiance — an  ocean  palace,  moving  over 
the  face  of  the  waters  whithersoever  its  ruler 
listeth.” 

Electro-Telegraphic. — AMr.Reynolds, 
of  New  York,  proposes  to  construct  the  tele- 
graphic communication  across  the  Atlantic  at 
a cost  of  3,000,000  dollars.  He  thinks  the 
plan  practicable  and  safe,  and  sets  forth  that 
“ the  distance  between  Cape  Canso,  above 
Halifax,  on  the  American  coast,  and  the  near- 
est point  in  Ireland,  near  Galway,  is  but  about 
1,600  miles  along  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
which  are  known  to  extend  within  160  miles 
of  the  coast  of  Ireland,  at  an  average  depth  of 
800  feet.  A line  of  this  length,  consisting  of 
four  wires  perfectly  insulated  in  a cord  of 
gutta  percha  of  the  size  proposed,  would  last 
(he  calculates,  without  his  host  we  fear,  however) 
for  hundreds  of  years,  as  the  insulating  sub- 
stance is  indestructible  in  water,  and  has  a 


The  Haymarket  Theatre. — The  new 
piece  at  this  theatre,  “ The  Queen  of  a Day,” 
has  some  pretty  music  by  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  well 
sung  by  Miss  Pyne,  but  is  sadly  provided  with 
dialogue.  Abroad  the  composers  wisely  obtain 
the  best  available  talent  for  the  plot  and 
language  which  they  have  to  illustrate,  and  find 
their  account  in  it.  “ Grimshaw,  Bradshaw, 
and  Bagshaw  ” is  a genuine  Haymarket  farce, 
full  of  fun  from  beginning  to  end.  Buckstone 
is  its  mainstay,  and  with  the  richest  humour, 
without  a shadow  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity, 
keeps  the  house  in  a roar.  He  expresses  a 
wish  that  some  genius  would  contrive  shutters 
to  put  themselves  up  in  the  morning,  and  take 
themselves  down  at  night.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  inventive  friends  will  oblige  him.  At  the 
Haymarket  there  is  always  a safe  evening’s 
amusement,  and  the  public  know  it. 

Beds  and  Bucks  Archaeological  So- 
cieties.— The  union  meeting  of  these  socie- 
ties was  held  at  Leighton  Buzzard  on  Thurs- 
day in  week  before  last,  and  was  largely 
attended.  The  church  was  visited,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  vicar;  and  the  market  cross 
and  other  local  antiquities  were  examined,  as 
were  also  a variety  of  rubbings  and  copies  of 
brasses,  and  other  objects,  antiquities,  &c., 
exhibited  in  the  town-hall.  At  the  general 


meeting,  Col.  Gilpin  was  called  to  the  chair, 
after  which  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson  read  a paper 
strength  almost  equal  to  iron.  Such  a line  on  antiquities  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  the 


would  weigh  about  10,000  tons,  and  would 
require  about  1,500  tons  of  iron  anchors.  The 
cost  of  everything,  when  in  complete  working 
order,  would  be  less  than  3,000,000  dollars.” 

In  the  United  States  the  revenues  received 

by  the  telegraphs  are  very  great,  and  this  is 
not  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  what 
sums  the  towns  pay  towards  them.  Thus  to 
one  company  only,  Cincinnati  paid  in  the 
last  year  18,970  dollars;  Louisville,  22,000 
dollars;  and  Pittsburg,  18,000  dollars;  while 
towns  little  bigger  than  our  market  towns  con- 
tribute their  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 
Where  telegraphs  in  the  United  States  do  not 
pay,  it  is  from  excessive  competition  ; but  the 
yearly  income  of  the  telegraph  lines  working 
between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington  is  as  much  as  60, 0002. 

Glass  Facing  for  Houses. — With  re- 
ference to  a paragraph  in  our  number  for  9th 
ult.,  headed  “ London  with  a clean  face,” 
we  have  received  a communication  from  Mr. 
J.  R.  Dicksee,  enclosing  extracts  from  a paper 
on  his  “ pressed  glass  mosaics,”  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1845.  Mr. 


Rev.  J.  Taddy  one  on  Northill  Church,  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Pretyman  one  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler 
on  Aylesbury  Church,  Mr.  G.  Hurst  another 
on  Bedford  Castle,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose  one  on 
Stone  Crosses,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Airy  one  on 
Rubble  or  Rubbish.  An  interesting  and  pe- 
culiar “ sign  of  the  time  ” was  then  manifested 
in  an  address  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Bassett,  a Quaker, 
who  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  Leighton  Cross,  and  read  let- 
ters from  a Roman  Catholic  architect  as  to  its 
restoration,  which,  he  said,  would  cost  3002., 
and  he  pledged  himself  to  contribute  towards  it 
as  much  as  its  proprietor  did.  Lord  Charles 
Russell  and  other  gentlemen  addressed  the 
meeting. 

Fine  for  leaving  Work. — At  the 
Handsworth  sessions,  on  Saturday  week,  a 
puddler  was  charged  with  leaving  his  work, 
getting  drunk,  and  assaulting  a watchman  who 
had  “ knocked  off”  the  two  under  hands,  after 
two  hours’  delay,  in  order  to  prevent  further 
waste  of  iron  and  fuel.  The  magistrates  con- 
sulted as  to  sending  the  case  to  the  sessions. 


society  ot  Arts,  on  me/tn  .may,  isio.  ur.  h ultimately,  as  defendant  regretted  his  folly, 
D.cksee  states  that  he  obtamed  a patent  for  fined  hira  40s'  and  cost8>  or  in  default,  com- 
these,  which  .snow  of  seven  years  standing.  In,  kte(1  him  for  tvvent  day  with  hard 

ns  paper  the  use  of  glass,  not  only  for  mosaics  ,ab  to  Stafford_ 
but  in  exterior  architectural  decoration  ot ! 

walls  generally,  is  spoken  of  and  recom-  The  Exhibition  of  Sketches  and 
mended;  but  his  patent  appears  to  relate  to  ; Drawings  by  English  artists  commenced 
glass  mosaics  particularly,  prepared  by  means  j las.1  J-ear  ,ln  *J?e  gallery  of  the  old  Society  of 
of  a process  of  moulding  by  pressure,  while  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Pall-mall  East,  has 
the  glass  or  other  vitrified  matter  is  in  a fused  been  opened  for  the  second  season.  It  consists 
stall.  Several  patents  are  referred  to  by  our  °f  288  very  interesting  works,  and  we  will 
correspondent  as  having  been  taken  out  with  j w“k  P°>"1  °ut  a fe'v  of  the  PrmclPal- 
the  same  purpose  in  view,  but  he  conceives  j Wide  Estimating. — The  following  ten- 
that  he  has  forestalled  all  others  from  using  ders  were  delivered  for  additions  to  a house  in 

Sackville-street.  Mr.  Wm.  Harris,  architect. 
Palmer  and  Son  (Bartholo- 
mew-close)   ^*1 ,390  0 0 

Edwards  (Westbourne-ter- 

raee) 1,135  0 0 

Wilson  (Eaton-square)  . . 884  10  0 


glass  in  the  manner  alluded  to  in  our  recent 
paragraph,  that  is,  as  a facing  to  buildings. 
We  some  time~ago  took  notice  of  a mode  of 
imitating  marbles  and  other  stones,  for  ex- 
teriors of  buildings,  by  covering  compositions 
with  clear  glass, — a mode  included  amongst 
other  patented  uses  of  glass  in  house  deco- 
ration, invented  by  Miss  Wallace,  and  de- 
voted, we  believe,  in  its  ultimate  profits,  to  the 
benefit  of  her  poor  countrymen,  as  a branch  of 
art  in  which  they  might  find  remunerative 
employment. 

The  Art-Journal  Catalogue  of  the 
Great  Exhibition. — The  fifth  part  of  this 
really  extraordinary  work  has  been  issued  with 
the  September  number  of  the  Art-Journal, 
and  will  be  completed  in  the  next.  It  will  be 
published  as  a perfect  volume  before  that,  so 
that  the  public  may  have  the  advantage  of  it 
as  long  as  possible  before  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  premium  of  100  guineas 
offered  by  the  proprietors  for  an  essay  on  the 
best  mode  of  rendering  the  Exhibition  prac- 
tically useful  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Wornum. 


R. 

Oblige  by  inserting  the  following  tenders 
for  work  at  the  Crown,  Sutton,  Surrey,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chart. 

Gaskin  (Croydon) ,£247  0 0 

Brown  (Sutton) 222  0 0 

Russell  (Mitcham) 178  0 0 

Booker  (Sutton) 115  0 0 

T.  R. 

Pray  insert  the  following  somewhat  startling 
tenders  for  work  in  the  King’s-road,  Chelsea, 
under  Mr.  G.  Low. 


Roose 

£160 

0 

0 

Colice 

0 

0 

Peck  

10 

0 

Perrv  

116 

0 

0 

Newton  

0 

0 

Cox 

0 

0 

F.  S.  C. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


l\fR.  FOWLER  JONES,  Architect,  York, 

has  a VACANCY  'for  a well-cducatcd  voung  Gentleman 
unnOUT.WOK  ARTICJ.EP  PDPI1,.  ISiJZlV “sSS 
n m age,  who  has  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  and  has  a 

e IStasKM, le 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

e A PRACTICAL  TRADESMAN,  residing 

y .,  ■*  in  a large  town,  and  transacting  an  extensive  business  iu 
, t fie  several  branches  of  Paiutiug,  Gildiug,  Glazing,  and  Paper- 
a youth,  respectably  connected,  as 
V .in  IN-DOUR  APPRENl  ICE  to  the  above.  lie  will  he  required 
J to  Keep  accounts  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful.—  Direct 
g J - P-,  Post-office,  Dorchester,  Dorset 

f)RAINAGE. — A Surveyor  and  Civil  Engi- 

necr,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  the  couutry.  oilers  his  SERVICES  to  any  party  desirous  of  de- 
yismg  plans  of  drainage  on  the  most  economical  aud  efficient  priu- 
V oiples.  He  may  also  be  consulted  with  a view  to  the  application 
of  the  most  successful  remedies  in  all  eases  where  annoyance  or  ill 
e health  may  arise  from  the  defective  state  of  the  drains  on  private 
0 Premises.— Address  to  C.  E.,  3,  Canton -place,  South  Lambeth. 

d ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

t \\  ANTED,  a Surveyor,  who  is  thoroughly 

o ” ” _ master  of  his  business,  and  who  must  be  a good  drnughts- 
man.  Testimonials  and  references  as  to  character  and  ability, 
0 with  statement  of  experience,  age,  and  salary  required,  to  be  fo'r- 
wiirded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society, 
U,  King  s Anns-yard,  Moorgate-strect,  City,  on  or  before  the  13th 
^ day  of  September. 

d \\Z"ANTED,  for  about  two  or  three  months, 

1 , n in  Aroln^ot  and  Sui^yort  Office,  a PERSON  who  is 

1 ^['Ucompetent  to  SURVEY,  LEVEL,  and  make  DRAWINGS  of 
LANDand  BUILliINGS.— Apply,  stating  terms  and  references 
to  li.  C.,  Post-office,  Liverpool. 

„ TO  G RAINERS,  WRITERS,  4c. 

n \yANTED,  a FOREMAN.  He  must 

» ▼ thoroughly  understand  housepainting,  both  plain  and 
decorative,  and  a good  grainer  and  writer.  Address  to  J.  aud  B L , 
i MHce  of  The  Builder,  ’ 1,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  stating  age 
and  qualification.  Unexceptionable  reference  required. 

TO  SIGN  WRITERS  AND  GRAINER8. 

i A VAN  TED,  a respectable  Workman  that 

v v i has  been  accustomed  to  writing  church  tablets,  &e.  One 
e who  understands  marble  graining  would  be  preferred  and  insured 

“ M'  w- 

TO  BUILDERS^ CLERKS. 

W ANTED,  one  who  is  fully  competent  to 

V V MEASURING  and  ESTIMATING  WORKS,  and  the 
general  routiue  of  a large  business.  None  need  apply  who  have 
not  been  so  engaged,  and  who  cannot  produce  first-rate  testimonials 
or  references. -Apply,  by  letter  only,  post-paid,  addressed  to  A.  B , 
nt  No.  8,  Bedford-street,  Bedfordsquare,  stating  qualifications, 
where  previously  engaged,  age,  and  salary  expected. 

\VANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21, 

, T,  EMPLOYMENT  to  make  Geometrical,  Architectural, 
and  Mechanical  Drawings,  and  to  Lithograph  the  same— Letters, 
4c.  to  A.  H.  B„  care  of  Mr.  Dawson, 38,  Gracechurch-street,  City. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

AA/’ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

▼ * a SITUATION  as  COLOUR  GRINDER  ; understands 
colours,  can  work  at  the  brush  if  required,  and  willing  to  make 
himself  otherwise  useful. -l'lease  to  address  G.  P.  B.,  No.  30,  South- 
ampton-street,  Pentonvillc,  Islington. 

VVANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  27, 

” a SITUATION  in  a BUILDER’S  Offloe,  to  take  the 
charge  of  Books,  Accounts,  4c.  Has  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  and  filled  a similar  situation  fur  many  years.— Satisfactory 
references.— Address,  P.  H.,  49,  Charrington-street,  Oakley-square. 

AATANTED,  by  a practical  Carpenter  and 

V T Joiner,  a SITUATION  ns  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR 

FOREMAN  to  a BUILDER.  The  advertiser  hns  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  both  capacities,  and  is  a steady  active  man, 
aged  40,  whose  character  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation.— 
Address,  N.  J .,  Mr.  Taylor’s,  47,  Curzon -street,  Piccadilly. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of 

» v WORKS,  by  an  experienced  man.  aged  thirty-four.  Re- 

ferences of  many  years’ standing  will  be  given.— Address  H.  H., 
Crown  Coffee-house,  Westmiustcr-bridge. 

AVANTED,  a Situation  as  FOREMAN  of 

T T BRICKLAYERS  or  SUPERINTENDENT  of  WORKS, 
by  a Y'ouug  Man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  business:  can 
measure,  estimate,  and  is  a good  draughtsman.— Address,  15.  B„ 
44,  Henry-street,  Pentonville. 

WANTED-  a SITUATION  bv  a person 

v v who  has  a practical  knowledge  of  the  building  trade  in  all 
its  branches;  has  had  fifteen  years' experience  in  it;  can  super- 
intend the  repairs  of  houses,  measure  up  all  kinds  of  work,  esti- 
mate,  and  make  plans.  References  given.— Address  B.  B.,No.  1, 
Church-terrace,  Kentish-towu. 

TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  OWNERS  OF  ESTATES. 

W ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  AGENT, 

*v  to  improve  old  and  erect  new  farm  buildings,  cottages, 
&c.  The  Advertiser,  45  years  of  age,  has  had  good  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  buildings,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
measuring,  estimating,  and  keeping  accounts.  Satisfactory  testi- 
monials and  security  given  if  required.— Address  ALPHA,  Post- 
otlice.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 

TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

REGULAR  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

JL1/  by  a young  Man,  a BRICKLAYER,  in  Town  or  Country.— 
Address  J.  U.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden. 

CAW- MILLS.  — WANTED,  EMPLOY-  0 

MENT,  in  town  or  country,  by  a strictly  sober  man,  used  to  f 
working  the  various  sorts  of  frames  and  circular  benches,  and  the 
complete  management  of  their  saws.— Address,  stating  wages  given  - 
to  a man  that  would  suit,  0.  P.,  53,  Grosvenor-row,  Pimlico. 

A SITUATION  in  an  Architect  and  Sur-  e 

xl L veyor's  Office  is  wanted  either  in  town  or  country,  the 
country  would  be  preferred.— Apply  to  B.  B.,  Office  of  “The  >' 
Builder,”  1,  York-street.  Covent-Garden. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS.  f 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  several  “ 

-IjL  years  to  a builder,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  for  one  or  two  y 
years,  where  he  can  improve  himself  Wages  not  particular.—  a 
Address  to  A.  J.,  No.  3,  Maisham-strcet,  Westminster.  t] 

A STEADY,  ACTIVE,  USEFUL  TER-  ” 

I V SON  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  Superintend  or  de 
Manage  the  Measuring  or  Converting  of  Timber  by  Circular  or  B 
other  Saws,  or  Machinery  for  Planing,  Moulding,  Mortising,  or  fo 
Tenoning,  for  building  or  manufacturing  purposes,  having  a th 
practical  knowledge  of  the  above  branches,  aud  the  most  useful  C. 
applications  of  steam  power.  Unexceptionable  references  can  be  of 
given.— Address  R.  C.,  Post-office,  Essex-strect,  Islington.  No  ob-  E 
jection  to  go  abroad.  at 
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Cambrian  Archaeological 


An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by 


which  closed  the  business  of  the  evening. 


round  the  whole  metropolis. 

Wood  Posts  : a new  “ Plant.” — A Ne' 


remain  sound,  whilst  others  fast  decay. 

Thames  Tunnel. — Upwards  of  fif 
thousand  people  passed  through  this  tun....  . 
the  week  ending  23rd  ult. : receipt  208/.  odd. 


[advertisement.] 

IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 

Dredge’s  taper  balance,  on  tension,  in  sma 
bridges,  with  the  same  weight  of  iron,  is  thn 
times  the  strength  of  the  common  principle,  an 
this  advantage  rapidly  increases  to  ten,  twenty,  an 
forty  times,  and  so  on,  as  bridges  are  increased  i 


common  girder  bridge. — James  Dredge,  Bath. 


TENDERS 

For  malt-house,  at  Grimsby,  for  Messrs.  Gilstrnp. 

Hutchings  and  Co. £6,077  3 7 

John  Jay 5,690  0 0 

Locke  and  Nesham 5,671  0 0 

Wm.  Sissons 5,620  0 0 

Kirk  and  Parry  6,311  0 0 

Neale  and  Wilson 6,000  0 0 

Costar 4,993  0 0 


4™  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  OR  BUILDERS. 

GENI  LEMAN,  educated  for  the  Profes- 

sion,  and  with  good  experience,  wishes  to  ent^r  au  office 


grave-square. 


A young  architect  of  abiIit  offers 

tnown  t»JW.  Mk  °< 


,4  DRAUGHTSMAN,  of  industrious  habits, 

.4.A hl,ti™.i,h  oil  Architect,  i. 

VGEMENT.  Satisfactory  references  can  6c  given.— 
■■ L - 0ftce  of  “The  Builder,-  i,  York-street.  Coveut- 


A-_  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

, ...  ,.MA"  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  ; he  is  a competent 
nd  colourist,  his  a good  knowledge  of  perspective  and  is 
tinted  with  the  Gothic  and  other  styles.— Address'  C H 
man's,  is.  Groat  College-street.  Camdemtown.  U 


TO  AUOUITECTS,  ^LOEBS.  PLUMBEUS,  PAINTERS, 

A ,.^^N  „who  thor°ughiy  understands 


TO  WRITERS  AND  G RAINERS. 


PR6VEK  in  tho  above  brnnchM.  ° Good 


■ , /-irn r x C„I.VIL  ENGINEERS, 

ACTIVE  MAN  of  BUSINESS,  with 

immediate  command,  may  make  arrangements 
HARE  ,n  the  ENGINEBRSH1P  of  a PUBLIC  COSL 
J ln,ount  advanced  will  he  fully  secured,  and  parti- 
■^ownby.a  personal  interview. — Apply  by  letter  with  real 
o K.  C.  J..  office  of  ••  The  Builder,' " lVrKreetf^T^ 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 


who  has  been  upwards  of  twelve  months  with  au  architect* 
V5‘ce  where  he  wo.dd  have 


TO  COERE8PONDENT8. 

“ Colours  in  Wax.” — An  art-lover  says — “ Being  en- 
gaged in  some  experiments  in  decorative  painti--  T 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  what  process  water-ei 
are  prepared  with  icoj:  instead  of  gum,  as  is  advertis 
some  of  our  water-colour  makers.  As  wax  is  insolu 
water  I conclude  it  must  be  a soap  of  wax  which  i 
ployed.” 


their  getting  into  their  holes  to  die  ? — G.  F.  J. 

“ To  soften,  old  putty." — An  experienced  glazier  recom- 
mends potash. 

“J.  C.,”  “J.  P.,”  “Quondam,”  “T.  G.,”  “A.  A.,” 
“ R.  H.”  (health  and  safety),  “ C.  W.,”  “J.  T.  W.," 
“ X.  B.  L.,”  “ J.  H.,”  “ T.  H.”  “ C.  P.  B.  S.,”  “ T.  B.,” 
“T.  A.  B.,”  “J.  B.,”  “B.”  (send  the  rest),  “ R.  H.” 
(for  registration  apply  at  Somerset  House),  “ J.  D.” 
“ J.  A.”  (shall  have  attention),  “ G.  R.  B.”  “ A Working 
Inventor,”  “ J.  C.  M.”  (in  that  position  we  should  use 
lead),  “ M.  and  n.”  (not  yet  settled),  “ J.  S.”  (we  have 
an  impression  that  it  has  appeared,  but  cannot  refer). 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


N 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ORTH  L O NDO  N SCHOOLof 

DRAWING  and  MODELLING.— Patron,  H.IIH.  Prince 
Albert— Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  the  APPOINTMENT  of 
TEACHER  of  GEOMETRICAL  DR  AWING  in  the  above  School 
are  requested  to  send  their  applications  and  testimonials  to  thi 
hon.  secretary,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  Sept.  10.  Salary  501  pe 
annum.  Attendance  three  evenings  in  the  week. 

J.  NEVILLE  WARREN,  Hon.  Secretary. 

18,  Adam-strcet,  Adelphi. 


COLOSSEUM. — Change  of  Panoramas. — 

The  original  and  extraordinary  PANORAMA  of  LONDON, 
r painted  by  Mr.  Parris,  will  be  EXHIBITED  with  the  other  splen- 
did features  of  this  Establishment,  entirely  re-embellished,  daily 
from  linlf-past  Ten  till  Five.  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARIS 


— am  half-past  Ten  till  1-  ive.  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARI& 
by  NIGHT,  by  Danson  and  Son,  from  Seven  till  half-past  Ten. 
The  most  admired  music  from  Two  till  Five,  and  during  the 
evening,  when  the  conservatories,  soIoods,  etc.,  are  brilliantly  illn 


TO  PLUMBERS. 

iser,  a respectable  young  man. 


d glazing.  Wages  of  u 


•,  wisnes  to  place 
, . , . - the  PLUMBING 

object  to  fill  up  his  time  iu  the  painting 
itmTuei  •“Poriance  as  improvement. — 
The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covcnt- 


MONEY  ON  LOAN  at  £3  per  Cent,  per 

Annum.— ARNEYVA\’’S  CHARITY  — NOTIPF  in 
11EHERY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Chari ty  are  enables 
.the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
. City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
ioho,  St.  Clement.  Danes.  St  Kmm  “ » 


of  each  Loan  is  not  to  exceed 
te  of  per  oent.  per  annum, 
ie  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 


By  order. 


EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 
NOTE.-The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  it 
applications  for  loans  as  have  been 
ast  hr  — **■-“ — * . ... 


lonth,  to  consider  such  appHcarions  for  loans  as^u^bwa^en^m 
j clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  month.- 

’CflPflinnof  ltft  U 


The 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

DR  SALE,  at  a moderate  price,  the  IRON 

FITTINGS  of  a FURNACE  : also  a strong  powerful  IRijN 
SE  with  gib,  &o.  complete  The  Irons,  fittings  of  a Home 
DubU" 


4 during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and 
)PE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  im-m 
jrhire.  Orders] 


try  description 
Marquees  and 

88  x°on,s,al,e,0/,n.'r,e, d,?^er  post  receive  the  most 
' WILLIAM  I IGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
f Appointment  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 


h hibitea  daily  at  Oue  aud  Three,  and  in  the  evening  at  half-past 
S Seven  and  Nine  o'clock,  illustrated  bv  appropriate  music  on  the 
c new  grand  Apollonicon.  Children  and  schools  half-price. 


rrpHE  GREAT 


EXHIBITION  and  the 

. ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— All  the  most 

ii  interesting  deposits  at  the  Great  Exhibition  will,  in  turn,  be 
le  lectured  on  at  the  Royal  Polytccluu  - Institution.— The  present 
lc  lectures  are  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  on  the  Minerals  and  Base 
)|  Metals  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  ami  their  connection  with  the  pos- 
Ei  ability  of  Transmutation-  Popular  Lecture  by  Dr.  Bachhofiber  on 
II  the  recent  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  with  Splendid  Diagrams, 
sii showing  the  appearances  which  actually  occurred  on  the  line 
of  of  Totality.—  The  great  economy  of  Cooking  by  Gas  explained. - 
A A Lecture  on  the  History  of  the  Harp,  by  Frederick  Chatterton, 
EiEsq.,  with  Vocal  Illustrations.— Two  Series  of  splendid  Dissolving 
V Views.— Diver  and  Diving  Bell,  Sc,  4c.— Admission,  Is. : Schools, 
II  Half-price  Op  n daily  from  half-past  ten  till  five,  and  every 
iv  evening  from  seven  till  naif-past  ten. 


BRITISH  PARQUET  PANELS  and 

9 BORDERS  in  rich  aud  simple  patterns,  all  manufactured 
to  resist  any  change  of  atmosphere,  and 
a nave  been  employed  in  her  Majesty's 
‘ ETriva  , “Pertinents.  Windsor  Castle,  the 
f Houses  of  Parliament.  Lloyd’s 
Gallery,  Royal  Exchange,  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Birmingham,  the  British  Linen 
i/,.  Company s Bank,  Edinburgh;  and  in 
yj,  many  other  public  buildings  and  private 
l A mansions  erected  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  R.  Banks,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  F. 
Cope,  J.  D.  Hopkins,  T.  Little,  G.  God- 
win, jun.,  H.  Eginton,  M.  Wyatt, 
Sydney  Smirke,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Lovelace,  4c.,  &c. 

Pattern  sheets  aud  estimates  may  be 
n tendering  outlines  to  the  London  Parquetry,  8,  White- 


E WOLFF  & SONS’  PURIFIED  BLACK 

• LEAD  PENCILS,  perfectly  free  from  grit,  mar  be  entirely 

id,  and  will  maintain  a firm  point— E.  WOLFF  and  SONS 

,o  inform  the  Trade  that  they  have  succeeded  iu  so  greatly 
•oving  their  Black  Lead,  that  they  are  now  manufacturing  a 
M15AG0,  or  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL,  entirely  free  from 
which  will  easily  yield  to  India  Rubber,  and  ensure  perfect 


Lead,  which  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  obtained 
pure  for  the  best  pencils.  The  following  are  the 
I , HU,  HHH  HIIHH,  F,  FP,  HB,  EHB,  B,  BB, 
W.*  This  pencil  is  particularly  recommended 
nd  counting-house  use.— E.  WOLFF  and  SONS  hare 
.f  supplying  their  PURIFIED  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
• Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Bank 
several  Railway  Companies,  aud  many  other  Public 

nts. — May  be  lmd  of  all  respectable  stationers,  4c.,  and 

at  the  manufactory,  23.  Church-street,  Spitalfields,  London. 
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PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  ; 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES.  CONVENTS.  AND 
SCHOOLS.  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  New  Covcntry-strect, 
Lcicester-squarc.  London ; 15,  Bachelor's-wnlk.  Dublin  ; and  18, 
Rue  Tronchet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 4 8 Viet.  c.  110. 
Capital  300,0001. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  5 L to  5.0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  dcolined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
Application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

PI  Wlf.LIAM  HENRY  ARCHER, Actuary. 

WILLIAM  NoRKIS,  Secretary.  


LIFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE-3,  EXETER  'CHANGE.  WELLINGTON 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Watcrlon-bridge),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 


Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be — 
From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  „ Twopence  „ 

,,  45  to  65  .,  ..  Threepence  „ 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  ns  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  he  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.B.  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
51.  to  501  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  3,  Exeter  'Change,  Wclliugton-street  North, 
Strand. 


Family  endowment  life 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Chatham-place,  Rlnckfriars,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL.  500.0001. 

William  Buf.tcrworth  Bayley,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq.  I Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouseley. 

Major  Henderson.  Major  Turner. 

C.  H.  Latouche,  Esq.  I Joshua  Walker.  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Sooiety's  Policies  on  the 
profit  scale  in  1845.  The  next  valuation  will  be  in  J anuary,  1852. 

Loans  are  granted  on  mortgage  and  on  security  of  Life  Interests 
and  Reversions.  INDIA  BRANCH. 

The  (Society  has  extensive  India  business,  and  grants  Policies  of 
Insurance.  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowments,  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Ser- 
vices, and  others.  Parties  calling  at  the  Office  will  be  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Uuar- 


LFRED  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

L ASSOCIATION,  7.  Lotbbury,  London. 

George  Frederick  Dickson, '] 

G.  Ives  Raymond  Barker.  Esq. 

George  Fred.  Dickson,  Esq.  ... 

Charles  Heaton  Ellis.  Esq.  Emest  A.  Stephenson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Gurney  Fry.  Esq.  Lieut.-Colonel  Tulloch. 

William  James  Lancaster.  Esq.  The  Hon.EliotT.  Yorke.  M.P. 

Life  Assurances  of  every  description  can  be  effected  with  this 
Association.  ....  . 

The  result  of  the  last  division  of  profits  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  exhibits  the  additions  made  to  the  sums  assured  under 
policies  of  twelve  years’  standing. 


Date  of 
Assurance. 

1 = 1 
O I 

g-d 

Addition 
iu  1851. 

Total  Sum 
Assured,  in- 
cluding pre- 

Per  cent,  of 
Additions  ou 
Premiums 

J une,  1839 

July,  1839 
Aug.,  1839 

Years. 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

£ 

3)000 

500 

900 

5,000 

5,000 

£ s.  d. 
335  19  8 
153  1 7 
34  3 0 
68  1 0 
3t4  0 6 
253  4 0 

£ a.  d. 
5,908  8 6 
2,390  19  11 
593  3 0 
1,073  10  7 
5,937  1 1 
6,819  17  10 

52 

64 
52 
67 

65 
29 

These  additions,  if  compared  with  the  premiums  paid,  will  be 
found  to  range  as  high  as  67  per  cent,  upon  them. 

Polioies  of  a shorter  duration  have  received  proportionate 
amounts.  J.  W.  HAMPTON, Secretary. 


SECURITY  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

TO  SECRETARIES  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  CLERKS,  STATION  MASTERS, 
RAILWAY  OFFICIALS,  BANKERS’  CLERKS,  TRAVELLERS, 

AND  OTHERS. 

THE  TIMES  LIFE  ASSURANCE  and  GUARANTEE  COMPANY,  32,  Ludgate-hill, 

London— INCORPORATED  UNDER  7 4 8 VICTORIA,  Cap.  110. 

HONORARY  PRESIDENTS. 

CHARLES  HINDLEY.  Esq.,  M.P..  Dartmoutli-house,  Westminster. 

JAMES  KERSHAW,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Stockport. 

TRUSTEES. 

JAMES  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS,  Esq.,  11,  Queen-square.  | JAMES  NISBF.T,  Esq.,  Bcmers-strcet,  Oxford-street. 
AMBROSE  MOORE,  Esq.,  Endsleigh-street,  Tavistock-square  I JAMES  WYLD.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Deputy  Chairman,  Charing-cross. 
The  Hon.  FRANCIS  VILLIERS,  Chairman,  Berkeley-square. 

"THE  TIMES”  Company  affords  Guarantee  to  persons  requiring  the  same  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  and  DIVIDES  FOUR- 
FIFTHS  of  the  PROFITS.  Thus,  by  applying  the  justly  popular  principle  of  mutuality  to  public  guarantee,  the  Premiums,  instead 
of  being  a tax  upon  honesty,  become  a means  of  saving  and  investment. 

Rates— From  7s.  6d.  upwards.  No  charge  for  stamps  or  extra  charges.  An  allowance  made  in  the  Guarantee  Premium,  where  a 
Life  Assurance  and  Guarantee  are  combined. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Life  Assurance,  Annuities,  and  Endowments.  Payments  taken  Monthly  as  well  as  Quarterly,  4c.  Policies  indisputable  save  in 
eases  of  fraud.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  this  Office  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a policy  where  the  assured  is  unable,  from  temporary 
embarrassment,  to  keep  up  the  payments.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN,  Manager. 


£ 
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BEGS  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects 

and  Gentlemen  requiring  ESTIMATES  of  any  description 
of  work  in  the  building,  restoring,  or  refitting  of  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  ancient  buildings,  to  the  numerous  works  executed 
by  him  at  Ely  Cathedral,  the  College  chapels  and  churches  in 
Cambridge,  and  the  neighbouring  oounties,  comprising 

STALLS,  SCREENS,  PULPITS,  DESKS,  LECTERNS, 
ALTAR  TABLES,  RAILS,  CHAIRS,  &c. 

Roofs  in  oak  or  fir,  in  accordance  with  the  various  styles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Doors  of  every  description. 

Open  benches  with  poppy  heads  or  framed  ends,  of  rich  or  plain 
character. 

SEDILI.E,  REREDOSES,  PULPITS,  FONTS.  SCREENS. 
TOMBS,  FIGURES,  CANOPIES, 

WINDOWS,  GABLE  CROSSES,  «c.,  IN  STONE. 

Also  every  description  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Building. 
ORGAN  CASES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


NCIENT*  HOVSE  -FVRN ITVRE 


attention  to  this  subject,  and  have  prepared  appropriate  specimens  in  the  various  branches  of  Furnishing. 


STUFFS  for  HANGINGS,  in  simple  Worsted  Damask,  in  Silk ; also  in  Tapestry  of  Bauderkiu. 

CARPETS,  plain  or  in  rich  Velvet  pile,  with  appropriate  Borders. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  of  various  kinds. 

OAK  CABINETS,  Buffets,  Octagon  Library  and  Occasional  Tables,  Benches,  Chairs,  and  other  useful  and  appropriate  Furniture. 

They  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  HARDMAN,  of  Birmingham,  samples  of  their  Metal  Work;  Chandeliers,  Sconces,  Candle- 
sticks for  Tables,  Salons,  Flagons,  and  other  Ornaments  for  Sideboards,  after  the  manner  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  Furniture,  4o.  is  designed  after  Ancient  Authorities,  and  executed  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  A.  W.  PUGIN,  Architect. 

To  render  this  Furniture  generally  available,  a considerable  portion  has  been  arranged  in  the  simplest  manner,  consistent  with  its 
ancient  character. 

14,  Wigmore-street,  September,  1851. 


A MOST  SPLENDID  WORK  ON  RICHLY  PAINTED  AND  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS. 

DIVERS  WORKS  OF  EARLY  MASTERS 

IN 

<CftrC0tt*tt  33 1 cox*  At  tom 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  CONTAINING 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CONTEMPORANEOUS  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  ART  OF 
ALBERT  DURER. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS  BY  LE  KEUX  AND  OTHERS, 


>ELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 


PANY,  established  in  1797,  for  Granting  Assurances 

Lives  and  Survivorships.— Offices,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and 
57,  Charing-cross,  Westminster. 

DIRECTORS. 

I Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson.  Esq. 


Matthias  Attwood,  Esq. 
Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  Esq. 
William  Cotton.Esq.,  F.lt.S. 
William  Davis,  Esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  Esq. 

Jos.  A.  Gordon,  M.D..F.R.S. 


I Henry  L.  Holland,  Esq. 

I J.  Petty  Muspratt,  Esq. 

C.  H ampden  Tu  mer.  Esq. , F. ! 
| Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 


R.S. 


AUDITORS. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq.  John  Davis,  Esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

NOTICE.— FOUR-FIFTHS  of  the  Net  Profits  realised  by  the 
Company  from  Insurances  effected  upon  the  Participating  Scale  of 
Premiums  allotted,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  Policies, 
every  Seven  Years,  commencing  from  the  3rd  J uly,  1840. 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Bonuses  declared  at  the  first 
septennial  investigation  up  to  the  2nd  July,  1847  :— 


Number.  Amount.  I 


164  IS 
347  13 
183  18 


Age. 


15 

20 

30 


£.  8.  d. 
1 11  0 

1 13  10 

2 4 0 


Without 

Profits. 


£.  a d. 

3 18  10 

4 0 9 
6 10 


AVith 

Profits. 


£.  a d. 


KQUEItT  TUCKEIt,  Sccre'nry. 


IIKKAT  EXHIBITION. 

DO.y  ETON’S  TERRA-COTTA 

and  GLAZED  DRAIN-PIPES. 

Specimens  of  the  above  may  be  seen  iu  Class  XXVII.,  and  out- 
side the  Building.  AVest  end.  North  side. 

Also,  a TERRA-COTTA  FIGU RE  of  TIAIE  in  the  Transept- 
Drawings  and  prices,  on  application,  at  the  Manufactories,  Lam- 
beth. 


Many  beautifully  illuminated  and  coloured  under  the  superintendence  of 

MR.  OWEN  JONES, 

Representing  the  celebrated  Painted  and  Stained  Glass  at  Gouda,  in  Holland,  the  Painted  Ceilings  and  Decorations  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Jacques,  at  Liege  ; with  some  English  Examples  of  Paiuted  and 
Stained  Glass  of  an  earlier  date,  &c. 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  WEALE. 


Two  magnificent  Vols.  Imperial  folio.  Published  at  10L  10s. ; reduced  to  SI.  10s.  Elegantly  half-bound 
morocco,  gilt  leaves. 


* * The  many  favourable  notices  of  this  splendid  book  would  fill  a volume ; the  following  are  a few  extracts  : — 


“ This  work  is  one  of  those  rare  productions  of  art  which  at 
once  extort  admiration  and  defv  criticism.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
splendid  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  attempted  in  England, 
but  it  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  unique,  and  opens  a new  province  in 
the  region  of  decorative  art  to  tbestudent  and  amateur.  The  windows 
at  Gouda  are  unanimously  allowed,  by  the  best  judges  and  ablest  con- 
noisseurs. to  be  the  perfection  of  that  mode  of  painting,  and  of  un- 
surpassable beauty  in  regard  to  execution  and  colouring.”—  Times. 

“ This  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a splendid  book.  That  part 


of  the  volume  devoted  to  an  account  of  Albert  Durcr  and  his  works 
is  particularly  interesting,  nnd  is  the  fullest  and  best  notice  of  him 
we  possess.  Many  magnificent  specimens  of  painted  glass  are  given, 
the  plateB  measuring  twenty  inches  in  height,  and  richly  coloured 
in  imitation  of  the  originals.  Certainly  more  splendid  examples  of 
gloss-painting  could  not  be  found.  To  conclude— the  book  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  patronage,  and  adds  another  to  the  long  list 
of  princely  works  produced  by  private  spirit  in  this  country.”— 
Art-Journal. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  HISTORY  OF 

^xxcinxt  4$  1*00  liaxxxttxx®, 

ESPECIALLY  IN  ENGLAND; 

WITH  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  GLASS  PAINTING; 

Also  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Art ; Suggestions  for  its  Application  to  Particular 
Purposes,  and  as  to  the  best  Means  for  its  Advancement,  &c. 

BY  A*N  AMATEUR. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  SEVENTY-FIVE  PLATES. 

2 Vols.  8vo.  Reduced  to  18s. — Published  at  1/.  10s.  In  extra  gilt  cloth. 

“ A succinct  description  utterly  fails  in  conveying  any  adequate  ! “ The  present  work  supplies  a great  deficiency,  and  treats  of  the 

notion  of  the  elaborate  research  that  must  lmve  been  required  fur  ! subject  in  such  a way  as  is  likely  to  he  useful  nnd  interesting  at 
the  compilation  of  these  volumes,  of  the  value  of  t he  suggestions  ' once  to  the  antiquary,  the  amateur,  nnd  the  practical  artist, 
that  they  embody,  or  of  the  nrchteological  knowledge  which  the  ; "The  plates  have  been  evidently  most  carefully  selected,  with  a 
author  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  his  disquisition.  : view  to  show  the  progress  of  the  art  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
Some  of  the  plates  are  in  outline,  but  ninny  are  coloured,  with  a I seventeenth  century,  and  in  execution  and  getting  up  are  inferior 
carefulness  of  touch  and  brilliancy  of  effect  altogether  unusual,  and  i to  none  which  have  hitherto  appeared."— Guardian. 
all  arc  so  accurate  as  to  be  available,  if  necessary,  for  working  I 
models,  from  having  been  drawn  to  a scale." — Morning  Post.  I 


G.  WILLIS,  GREAT  PIAZZA,  CO  VENT  GARDEN. 
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SATURDA  Y, SEPTEMBER  13, 1851. 


E have  not  found  that  gratification 
or  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  recently  published 
pamphlet, “Pre-Raphaelitism,”* 
which  we  expected.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  it  is  intended  as  a defence 
of  the  works  of  a certain  number  of  young 
artists  who  have  called  themselves  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brethren,  and  have  gained  very 
considerable  notoriety  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  their  works.  In  his  preface  the  writer  says, — 

“ Eight  years  ago,  in  the  close  of  the  first 
volume  of  ‘ Modern  Painters,’  I ventured  to 
give  the  following  advice  to  the  young  artists 
of  England: — ‘They  should  go  to  Nature  in 
all  singleness  of  heart,  and  walk  with  her 
laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no  other 
thought  but  how  best  to  penetrate  her  mean- 
ing ; rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and 
scorning  nothing.’  ” 

This,  the  author  says,  has  at  last  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  P.  R.  B.’s,  and  their  works 
having  been  attacked,  he  comes  forward,  as  a 
: matter  of  course,  in  support  and  exaltation  of 
; them.  More  than  half  the  pamphlet,  sixty-  ! 
: two  pages  in  all,  is  devoted  to  eulogistic 
; comments  on  the  works  of  Turner.  In  appre- 
: ciation  of  Turner’s  genius  and  admiration  of 
i his  works  we  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  author 
of  “ Modern  Painters  but  we  fail  to  discover 
! the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Ruskin  seeks  to  con- 
i nect  him  with  the  school  in  question.  He 
s surely  is  not  amongst  those  who  “ select  no- 
1 thing?”  He  has  walked  with  Nature  labor- 
i iously,  and  sought  to  penetrate  her  meaning, 

I but  it  was  to  select  her  beauties,  fix  her  tran- 
s sient  effects,  and,  knowing  what  is,  show  what 
i might  be. 

Mr.  Ruskin  sets  himself  against  those  who 
\ would  better  their  position  in  the  world  : don’t 
1 look  up,  says  our  author,  look  down,  and  you 
^ will  find  your  right  place  at  last.  Very  likely, — 

1 facilis  descensus,  &c.  “ People  usually  reason,” 

! he  writes,  “ in  some  such  fashion  as  this  : ‘ I 
c don’t  seem  quite  fit  for  a head  manager  in 

[ the  firm  of and  Co.,  therefore,  in  all  pro- 

[ bability,  I am  fit  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
1 Exchequer.’  Whereas,  they  ought  rather  to 
r reason  thus  : ‘ I don’t  seem  quite  fit  to  be  head 

t manager  in  the  firm  of and  Co.,  but  I dare 

s say  I might  do  something  in  a small  greengro- 
c eery  business  : I used  to  be  a good  judge  of 
\ pease  ; ’ that  is  to  say,  always  trying  lower  in- 
s stead  of  trying  higher,  until  they  find  bottom  : 

0 once  well  set  on  the  ground,  a man  may  build 
t up  by  degrees,  safely,  instead  of  disturbing 
e every  one  in  his  neighbourhood  by  perpetual 
c catastrophes.”  It  is  easy  to  go  down,  there  is 
e no  doubt ; less  easy  to  get  up  again.  As 

1 Dryden  paraphrases  Virgil, — 

“ Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way. 

But,  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  skies. 

In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies.” 

Yes,  but  why  labour,  says  Mr.  Ruskin  : the 
b hope  of  doing  great  or  clever  things  by  great 
e efforts  is  as  vain  as  it  is  pernicious  : — 

“ I say  it  is  a vain  hope,  and  let  the  reader 
b be  assured  of  this  (it  is  a truth  all-important 


to  the  best  interests  of  humanity), — no  great 
intellectual  thing  was  ever  done  by  great  effort : 
a great  thing  can  only  be  done  by  a great  man, ! 
and  he  does  it  without  effort.  Nothing  is,  at i 
present,  less  understood  by  us  than  this — | 
nothing  is  more  necessary  to  be  understood. 
Let  me  try  to  say  it  as  clearly,  and  explain  it 
as  fully  as  I may. 

I have  said  no  great  intellectual  thing : for 
I do  not  mean  the  assertion  to  extend  to  things  : 
moral.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that 
just  because  we  are  intended,  as  long  as  we 
live,  to  be  in  a state  of  intense  moral  effort,  we  ' 
are  not  intended  to  be  in  intense  physical  or 
intellectual  effort.  Our  full  energies  are  to  be 
given  to  the  soul’s  work — to  the  great  fight 
with  the  Dragon — the  taking  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  force.  But  the  body’s  work  and  ( 
head’s  work  are  to  be  done  quietly,  and  com- 
paratively without  effort.” 

And,  again,  he  says  it  should  be  understood 
that, — 

“ If  a great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  ! 
be  done  easily ; that,  when  it  is  needed  to  be ! 
done,  there  is  perhaps  only  one  man  in  the  I 
world  who  can  do  it;  but  he  can  do  it  without  j 
any  trouble — without  more  trouble,  that  is, 
than  it  costs  small  people,  to  do  small  things ; 
nay,  perhaps,  with  less.  And  yet  what  truth 
lies  more  openly  on  the  surface  of  all  human 
phenomena?  Is  not  the  evidence  of  ease  on 
the  very  front  of  all  the  greatest  works  in 
existence  ? Do  they  not  say  plainly  to  us,  not, 

‘ there  has  been  a great  effort  here,’  but, 

‘ there  has  been  a great  power  here  ?’  It  is 
not  the  weariness  of  mortality,  but  the  strength 
of  divinity,  which  we  have  to  recognise  in  all 
mighty  things;  and  that  is  just  what  we  now 
never  recognise,  but  think  that  we  are  to  do 
great  things,  by  help  of  iron  bars  and  perspira- 
tion. Alas  ! we  shall  do  nothing  that  way  but 
lose  some  pounds  of  our  own  weight.” 

This  doctrine,  notwithstanding  some  quali- 
fying remarks,  seems  to  us  as  dangerous  as  it 
is  untrue.  “The  evidence  of  ease”  maybe 
“ on  the  front  of  all  the  greatest  works  in  exist- 
ence,” but  it  is  the  ease  which  results  from 
previous  effort : the  practised  soldier  does 
with  ease  what  costs  the  recruit  sore  labour. 
A great  effort  at  one  period  of  life  is  needed, 
and  then  much  may  be  done  with  ease.  Should 
an  artist  be  taught  that  because  he  cannot 
now  produce  a work  of  mind  calculated  to 
charm,  soothe,  elevate,  or  instruct,  he  is  to 
use  no  efforts  to  obtain  that  power,  but  quietly 
resign  himself  to  make  faithful  representations 
of  existing  objects?  This  is  very  desirable  as  a 
means, — very  necessary  as  a first  step ; but 
other  ends  must  be  set  up  and  other  studies 
superadded  if  we  would  develop  artists.  “A 
portrait-painter,”  says  Reynolds,  “ when  he 
attempts  history,  unless  he  is  upon  his  guard, 
is  likely  to  enter  too  much  into  detail.  He 
too  frequently  makes  his  historical  heads  look 
like  portraits ; and  this  was  once  the  custom 
amongst  those  old  painters,  who  revived  the 
art  before  general  ideas  were  practised  or 
understood.  A history-painter  paints  man 
in  general : a portrait  painter  a particular  man, 
and,  consequently,  a defective  model.  Thus 
a habitual  practice  in  the.  lower  exercises  of 
the  art  will  prevent  many  from  attaining  the 
greater.”  And  then  elsewhere  the  same  ele- 
gant writer  says, — “ On  the  whole  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  but  one  presiding  principle, 
which  regulates  and  gives  stability  to  every  art. 
The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moral- 
ists, or  historians,  which  are  built  upon  general 
nature,  live  for  ever;  while  those  which  depend 
for  their  existence  on  particular  customs  and 
habits,  a partial  view  of  nature,  or  the  fluctua- 
tion of  fashion,  can  only  be  coeval  with  that 
which  first  raised  them  from  obscurity.”  The 
great  aim  of  the  painter  is,  as  it  seems  to 


us,  to  deduce  from  the  study  of  the  acci- 
dental and  particular,  the  general  and  the 
infinite; — to  set  forth  the  beautiful,  to  gain 
honour  for  the  good.  As  a course  of 
training,  or  beginning  in  art,  the  minute  tran- 
script of  nature  attempted  by  the  Pre-  Raphaelites 
is  calculated  to  be  serviceable,  and  one,  at  all 
events,  amongst  them,  if  he  be  not  detained 
in  a practice  and  a manner  by  the  erroneous 
exaltation  of  them  intoexcellencies, — if  he  be  not 
stayed  in  what  ought  to  be  a progress,  and  led 
to  think  he  has  reached  the  goal  when  he  has 
but  started  in  the  race, — will  make  a great 
artist.  Their  energy,  resolution,  and  earnest- 
ness have  our  warm  praise ; but  their  ex- 
pressed avoidance  of  beauty,  the  apparent 
selection  of  improper  models  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  selection,  and  contempt  for 
that  knowledge  which  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
works  of  the  wonderful  painters  of  the  16th 
century,  are  errors  which  ought  not  to  be 
supported  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  English  school  of  painting. 

“All  the  elements,”  says  Kugler,  “which  had 
existed  apart  from  each  ot’her,and  had  composed 
distinct  styles  in  the  periodshithertoconsidered, 
all  the  qualities  which  had  been  successively 
developed,  each  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
but  which  in  the  aggregate  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions of  a consummate  practice  of  art,  were 
united  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  union  constituted  a most  rare 
and  exalted  state  of  human  culture — an  era 
when  the  diviner  energies  of  human  nature 
were  manifested  in  all  their  purity.  In  the 
master-works  of  this  new  period  we  find  the 
most  elevated  subjects,  represented  in  the 
noblest  form,  with  a depth  of  feeling  never 
since  equalled.  It  was  only  for  a short  period 
that  art  maintained  this  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion— scarcely  more  than  one  quarter  of  a 
century  ! But  the  great  works  then  produced 
are  eternal— imperishable.  They  bear,  indeed, 
the  stamp  of  their  own  age,  but  are  created  for 
all  ages  ; and  as  they  were  the  pride  and  ad- 
miration of  the  time  when  they  were  produced, 
so  they,  will  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
latest  posterity.  For  the  truly  beautiful 
depends  not  on  external  or  local  circum- 
stances : the  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto  of  Raphael, 
the  Heroes  of  Phidias,  Leonardo’s  Last  Supper, 
and  Scopas’s  group  of  the  Niobe  and  her 
Children,  belong  not  exclusively  to  Catholic 
Italy,  nor  to  heathen  Greece.  In  all  places,  in 
all  times,  their  power  must  be  felt,  and  must 
produce  its  impression  on  the  heart  of  the 
spectator.”* 

The  name  assumed  is  not  a wise  one. 
Vasari  exclaims  at  the  close  of  his  biography 
of  Raphael,  the  greatest  of  painters, — 

“ 0 happy  and  blessed  spirit ! every  one 
speaks  with  interest  of  thee;  celebrates  thy 
deeds ; admires  thee  in  thy  works ! Well 
might  painting  die  when  this  noble  artist 
ceased  to  live ; for  when  his  eyes  were  closed 
she  remained  in  darkness.  For  us  who  sur- 
vive him  it  remains  to  imitate  the  good,  nay, 
excellent  method  which  he  has  left  us  for  our 
guidance ; and  as  his  great  qualities  deserve, 
and  our  duty  bids  us,  to  cherish  his  memory  in 
our  hearts,  and  keep  it  alive  in  our  discourse 
by  speaking  of  him  with  the  high  respect  which 
is  his  due.  For  in  fact  through  him  we  have  the 
art  in  all  its  extent,  colouring,  and  invention, 
carried  to  a perfection  which  could  hardly  have 
been  looked  for  ; and  in  this  universality  let 
no  human  being  ever  hope  to  surpass  him.” 

Those  artists  who  intend  to  remain  Pre- 
Raphaelites  intend  to  remain  behind  the 
farthest  point  to  which  art  has  been  advanced. 
It  is  as  if  the  makers  of  steam-engines  were  to 
determine  on  being  Pre-Wattites,  and  to  deal 
with  the  subject  only  as  it  stood  before  Watt 
touched  it.  Nature  is  the  great  and  true  field  of 
study ; but  the  mere  study  of  nature  without 


* Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


* Eastlake’s  edition. 
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knowledge  of  what  to  select,  will  not  lead  to 
the  production  of  fine  works.  To  avoid  the 
error  of  ugliness,  deformity,  and  unfitness,  a 
standard  is  needed  to  guide  us ; and  this 
standard  can  only  be  gained,  the  shortness  of 
life  being  considered,  by  the  study  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  who  have  gone  before. 


THE  SAXON  QUESTION. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP  REPTON  PRIORY  AND  CHURCH.* 

The  pleasure  of  antiquarian  research,  parti- 
cularly into  those  matters  which  relate  to  archi- 
tecture, is  ever  attended,  as  are  most  of  the 
things  which  delight  us,  by  some  care.  The 
fear  that,  after  the  most  lengthened  inspec- 
tion, the  most  accurate  comparison,  the  most 
careful  measurements,  the  most  laborious 
research  among  books  and  manuscripts, 
some  little  circumstance  may  have  been  over- 
looked, some  short  passage  unnoticed,  or  some 
unusual  character  misread,  gives  anxiety  and 
care  to  what  otherwise  is  to  an  educated  mind 
the  most  delightful  as  well  as  useful  and  in- 
structive of  human  pursuits.  It  is  for  this 
reason  we  so  frequently  complain  of  the  short 
period  that  has  been  allotted  to  our  labours, 
and  we  wish  we  had  had  more  time  to  be- 
stow upon  them,  not  from  habits  of  procras- 
tination or  irresolution,  or  by  the  way  of  ex- 
cuse for  the  little  we  have  collected,  but  sim- 
ply because  we  dread  there  is  yet  something  be- 
hind we  have  not  seen — some  valuable  fruit 
we  have  not  plucked.  But  when,  as  in  my 
own  case,  I explain  that  my  time  has  been  too 
short  in  every  sense,  as  I understood  this  task 
would  have  been  undertaken  by  another  mem- 
ber, I trust  you  will  understand  how  much 
anxiety  I must  feel  from  the  reasons  I have 
assigned,  and  hope  that  any  error  I may  make 
will  meet  with  kind  excuse  and  gentle  criti- 
cism. 

I feel  it  the  rather  as  this  building  is  far  more 
curious  and  interesting  than  I had  at  all  anti- 
cipated, and  as  its  investigation  must  lead  to 
the  discussion  of  theories  the  most  important, 
and  as  yet  uncertain  in  this  branch  of  archaeo- 
logy. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
been  discussed  with  much  prejudice,  hastiness, 
and  acrimony.  Some  of  the  greatest  men 
have  been  arrayed  on  each  side  of  the  question 
— the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  of  the 
greatest  weight — and  I could  almost  reproach 
myself  with  presumption  for  attempting  it  to 
day.  But  it  is  my  intention  to  endeavour  to 
enter  into  the  subject  as  a calm  inquirer,  and 
if  I can  add  anything  to  the  facts,  or  throw 
any  light  upon  the  dark  corners  of  the  case,  I 
shall  congratulate  myself  in  having  added  my 
mite  to  the  most  interesting  branch  of  archi- 
tectural archaeology. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  this  reli- 
gious house  is  necessarily  obscure,  as  all 
documents  seem  to  have  perished  at  the  dissolu- 
tion. It  could  not,  of  course,  have  existed  before 
the  conversion  of  Mercia  to  Christianity.  This 
happy  event  commenced  about  a.d.  653. 
Peada,  the  fifth  king,  son  of  the  warlike 
Penda,  became  attached  to  Alcfleda,  daughter 
of  Osweo,  king  of  Northumberland,  and 
having  been  instructed  by  her  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  religion,  he  was  baptized,  and 
married  the  princess.  (Ven.  Bede,  iii.,  cap.  21.) 
Peada  brought  from  Northumberland  with 
him  four  priests  to  assist  in  the  work  of  con- 
version ; one  of  whom,  Diuma,  was  conse- 
crated the  first  bishop  of  Mercia,  and  died  in 
655,  and  was  buried  “ in  regione  quae  vocatur 
Infeppingum.”  This  has  been  conjectured 
with  considerable  show  of  reason  to  be  the 
ancient  name  of  Repton,  which  is  afterwards 
variously  given  as  Rependun,  Repandune, 
Ilreopandun,  and  Reppington.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  correct,  this  church  must  have  been 
founded  at  that  time,  and  probably  was  the  first 
Christian  church  in  Mercia.  Our  first  posi- 
tive notice  of  its  existence  as  an  ecclesiastical 
building  is  found  in  the  celebrated  Liber 
Eliensis,  lib.  i.  cap.  6,  where  it  speaks  inci- 
dentally of  Adulph,  the  king,  whose  daughter, 

* The  following  interesting  paper,  which  we  recommend 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  is  a full  report  of  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Ashpitel  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  ArchasologicalJAssoeiation. 


^dburga  (or,  as  it  varies  in  the  copies, 

I ^Etburga,  or  Redburga),  was  abbess  of  Repen- 
| dune,  and  who  sent  to  Guthlac  (afterwards 
canonized)  the  somewhat  sombre  gift  of  a 
leaden  coffin,  and  a linen  shroud.  The  same 
facts  are  given  in  Leland,  Coll.  i.  190,  where 
he  calls  the  lady  Edburga.  It  must  be  with  no 
small  pride,  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  noble 
county  that  was  once  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 
can  regard  an  origin  dating  1,200  years  hack. 
It  will  be  for  us  to  consider  presently  whether 
any  part  of  the  building  be  of  that  remote, 
most  remote,  antiquity.  If  it  be  so,  we  here 
have  probably  (now  that  it  seems  likely  that 
St.  Martin’s,  at  Canterbury,  has  been  rebuilt) 
the  oldest  building  remaining  in  England,  not 
excepting  perhaps  portions  of  the  crypts  at 
York. 

The  next  mention  we  have  of  Repton  is  also 
preserved  by  Leland,  Coll.  ii.  p.278,  where  he 
states  that  Guthlac  entered  the  monastery  at 
Rependune,  and  then  received  the  tonsure  and 
clerical  habit  under  the  Abbess  Alftrytha. 
The  town  and  monastery  seem  now  to  have 
risen  to  great  importance.  The  latter  in  parti- 
cular seems  to  have  become  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Mercia.  Leland  has  preserved  re- 
cords (Coll.  ii.  p.  264)  that  S.  Wistan,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  was  buried  there, 
“at  that  time,”  he  says,  “a  famous  monastery 
and  that  afterwards  his  bones  were  translated 
to  Evesham.  In  755  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
tells  us  that  the  warlike  Ethelbald,  who  was 
killed  treacherously  by  one  of  his  own  chiefs  at 
Seccandune,  was  buried  here.  In  786,  accord- 
ing to  Thos.  Rudborne,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  196, 
Kynechard,  the  brother  of  Sigebright,  King  of 
Wessex,  was  also  interred  there,  as  well  as 
Meruell,  of  whom  he  says, — “ the  body  rests, 
as  they  say,  at  Repedune,  a monastery 
formerly  sufficiently  noble  for  the  residence  of 
celebrated  men  and  holy  women  ; which  place, 
according  to  its  etymology,  seems  not  to  be 
silent  as  to  the  excellency  of  the  king,  for  it 
seems  to  signify  (sounds)  the  manipulus 
of  a mountain.  We  get  no  more  mention  of 
Repton  till  879,  when  the  struggle  took  place 
between  the  King  of  Mercia  and  the  Danes, 
who  expelled  from  his  kingdom  Burrhed,  who 
retired  to  Rome,  where  be  died. 

The  Danes  occupied  the  towns,  and 
wintered  there  ; and  according  to  Ingulf, 
then  destroyed  the  monastery.  It  seems 
curious  that  Matthew  of  Westminster,  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  Ethelwerd,  and  Roger  of  Ho- 
venden — all  of  whom  describe  the  occupation 
of  the  town  by  the  Danes — should  be  silent  as 
to  the  destroying  the  monastery.  Ingulf  alone 
relates  its  ruin,  and  designates  it  as  “ the  most 
celebrated  monastery,  the  most  holy  mauso- 
leum of  all  the  kings  of  the  Mercians.”  From 
all  these  combined  testimonies,  we  must  have 
the  highest  character  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
monastery,  which  then  appears  to  have  been 
an  institution  both  for  monks  and  nuns,  but 
under  the  chief  rule  of  an  abbess.  Whatever 
destruction  the  Danes  may  have  made,  it  is 
clear  the  church  was  not  destroyed,  or  if  de- 
stroyed it  was  immediately  rebuilt ; for  the 
Doomsday  Book  says,  “ In  Rependune  and 
Middletune,  Earl  Algar  has  six  carucates,  &c. 
&c.  Here  is  a church  and  two  priests  with 
one  carucate  of  land.” 

This  is  all  we  hear  of  the  building  till  117'2, 
when  from  a charter  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ferrers  family  we  read,  that  “ Ranulf,  called 
Gernons  Earl  of  Chester,  died  the  1 7 th  of  the 
kalends  of  January  in  the  year  ] 153,  the  18th 
of  King  Stephen;  which  Ranulf  took  to  wife 
Mathilda,  daughter  of  Robert  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter ; which  said  Mathilda  founded  the  priory 
of  Rependune  in  the  year  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
1182,  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry  If.,  which 
Mathilda  died  the  4th  of  the  kalends  of 
August,  1189.”  It  appears  that  eleverf  years 
previously  this  lady  had  founded  a priory  for 
Austin  Canons  at  Calk,  and  that  in  truth  she 
removed  them  to  Repton,  leaving  Calk  as  a 
small  monastery  or  cell  to  Repton.  We  learn 
this  from  a charter  fortunately  preserved  by  the 
Harpur  family,  of  Calk,  and  copied  by  Dug- 
dale  in  1664.  It  is  addressed  to  Walter 
Bishop  of  Coventry,  and  concedes  to  the 
priory  at  Calk  the  quareria  of  Rependune  on 
Trent,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  St. 


Wistan,  at  Rependune,  but  on  condition  that 
the  convent  there  shall  be  the  head,  and  that 
as  soon  as  fit  opportunity  should  arrive  Calk 
should  only  be  a member  thereof,  and  remain 
in  its  diocese.  The  charter  is  confirmed  by 
another  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Cheater — without 
date.  It  appears  from  some  documents  cited 
by  Morant  in  his  History  of  Essex,  that 
Mathilda  also  gave  to  Repton  the  advowsons 
of  Great  and  Little  Baddow,  in  that  county ; 
but  little  now  is  extant  referring  to  the  history 
of  the  building,  although  there  are  very  nume- 
rous casual  notices  scattered  through  the  dif- 
ferent manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  the  Harl.  MS.  2044,  we  find  that  Sir  W. 
Patrick  granted  an  income  of  200  shillings  per 
annum  arising  from  one  of  his  mills,  and 
shortly  after  the  Prior  of  Repindune  brings  an 
action  against  his  successors  for  the  amount, 
and  the  marginal  note  says  he  “triumphed 
over  him.”  We  also  read  of  several  gifts  of 
land  “ pro  salute  animee ,”  at  different  periods. 

At  last  the  storm  that  had  been  so  long 
gathering  burst  on  the  monasteries,  and  Rep- 
ton was  seized  by  the  king,  its  moveable  pos- 
sessions sold  by  the  commissioners,  and  the 
land  granted  to  the  Thacker  family.  I hold 
in  my  hand  a long  and  very  curious  list  of  all 
the  goods  thus  appropriated,  including  the 
sum  of  122/.  17s.  6d.,  which  the  list  says  had 
been  embezzled  by  two  of  the  monks,  willing, 
no  doubt,  to  save  what  they  could  out  of  the 
fire.  The  buildings  seem  to  have  consisted  of 
a church  containing  the  chapels  of  St.  John, 
Our  Lady,  St.  Nicholas,  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  and 
St.  Thomas,  a vestry,  a cloister,  chapter-house, 
dortour,  fratery,  hall,  buttery,  Prior’s  chamber, 
inner  chamber,  gardyn  chamber,  and  another 
next  to  it ; the  hall  chamber,  the  high  cham- 
ber, the  kitchen,  larder,  brew-house,  ale-house, 
boulting-house,  and  kiln-house ; the  total 
value  of  all  moveable  goods  therein  being 
162/.  19s.  6d. 

Our  next  mention  of  the  priory  is  in  old 
Fuller,  who  tells  us  that  Thacker,  to  whom  the 
priory  had  been  granted,  hearing  that  Queen 
Mary  was  about  to  restore  the  monasteries, 
collected  all  the  workmen  he  could,  though  on  a 
Sunday,  and  pulled  the  church  down,  saying  he 
“ would  destroy  the  nest,  lest  the  birds  should 
build  therein  again.”  “Church  work,”  says 
Fuller,  “ is  a cripple  in  going  up,  but  rides 
post  in  coming  down.” 

It  now  remains  for  us  from  these  combined 
records  to  examine  the  work,  and  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  fix  its  date. 

I have  already  adverted  to  the  tone  in 
which  some  disquisitions  on  this  subject  have 
been  carried  on,  and  deprecated  for  myself  any 
bias  or  intention  to  pervert  the  facts  or  draw 
any  inferences  that  are  not  fair.  I can  hardly 
wonder  at  the  harsh  things  which  have  been 
said  on  one  side.  At  one  time  a single  and  simple 
canon  was  laid  down,  and  will  be  found  printed 
in  some  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Archee- 
ologia, — any  circular  arch  was  (ex  cathedra) 
Saxon,  every  pointed  arch  Gothic.  Now,  for 
any  man  who  could  read  a Latin  charter  to  be 
told  that  the  cathedral  of  a bishopric,  founded 
a hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  or  a 
church  built  by  one  of  Henry  the  Second’s 
court,  was  Saxon,  was  rather  too  much  ; and 
when  investigation  after  investigation  showed 
thathundredsof  mostdecidedNormanexamples 
had  been  register  d as  the  works  of  the  kings 
of  the  Heptarchy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  critics  of  the  period  grew  hasty, 
and  were  disposed  to  knock  down  the 
Saxon  advocate  without  much  inquiry,  and  this 
has  literally  been  the  case  lately.  It  appears 
to  he  the  pride  of  some  critics  to  forget  that 
their  ancestors  ruled  England  for  between 
four  and  five  hundred  years  in  wealth  and 
prosperity,  with  almost  superstitious  feelings 
in  religion,  and  with  a literature  not  perhaps 
very  refined,  but  certainly  anything  but  irre- 
ligious ; and  yet  that  they  did  not  build  one 
church  that  remains  to  us,  though  hundreds 
which  were  confessedly  commenced  some 
twenty  years  after  their  dynasty  had  expired, 
have  stood  now  nearly  800  years,  and 
are  likely  to  stand  800  more.  While 
their  seniors  by  a dozen  years  are  sup- 
posed to  have  vanished  long  ago  — tenues 
secessit  in  auras.  The  two  great  errors  in  archi- 
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tectural  critics  have  been  these : they  have 
formed  two  distinct  sections — the  draughtsman 
and  the  black-letter  men  : the  two  qualities 
are  very  seldom  united  in  one  person : the 
consequence  has  been,  each  party  has  brought 
preconceived  notions  to  the  field  ; and  while 
one  has  laughed  at  the  charter  or  chronicle  as 
contradicting  his  views,  the  other  has  extended 
its  evidence,  and  made  it  invade  territories  it 
never  was  entitled  to  possess. 

Thus,  while  I have  heard  many  claim  a 
building  as  a Saxon  church — whilst  we  have 
evidence  of  a first-rate  chronicler  that  the 
Saxon  building  stood  to  the  south,  and  was 
fairly  pulled  down  when  the  new  Norman 
building  was  finished  on  the  north  side — I 
think  we  ought  to  see  whether  the  medal  has 
not  in  some  cases  a reverse.  For  instance,  I 
read  that  Waltham  Abbey  was  built  by  Harold, 
who  was  interred  there  after  his  death ; that 
the  Conqueror  deprived  the  monks  of  their 
wealth ; that  they  got  on  as  well  as  they 
could  till  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line, 
when  quite  another  school  of  architecture 
was  in  vogue;  and  yet  I see  in  a most 
respectable  publication  this  most  unlikely 
criticism  : — “ Waltham,  no  doubt,  built  by 
Harold ; yet  the  present  church  appears  to  be 
Early  Norman.”  The  inference  is,  that  the 
monks,  who  at  the  time  had  not  a groat  to 
spare,  pulled  down  a new  church  to  build 
another  new  church  in  its  site,  of  just  the 
same  size  and  style.  Let  us  look  at  St.  John’s, 
at  Chester  : — we  read  that  was  the  original 
cathedral  church,  and  was  completely  renewed 
by  Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester,  about  six  or  eight 
years  before  the  Conquest.  Our  next  archi- 
tectural annal  is,  that  a fire  occurred  early  in 
the  13th  century.  We  see  the  architecture  of 
itwo  periods  instantly,  the  one  Early  English 
work;  and  we  see  an  older  work,  which  has 
l stood  at  least  eight  centuries,  and  is  likely 
to  stand  eight  more.  Is  it  absurd,  then,  to 
itake  a stand  on  the  written  document,  and 
doubt  whether  the  elder  part  was  not  Saxon 
work?  Again,  let  us  look  at  Pershore  : there 
we  have  a record  that  the  old  abbey,  founded 
by  Edgar,  was  burnt  down,  and  that  it  was  re- 
built, and  public  service  commenced  in  it  in 
the  year  1002,  only  sixty-four  years  before  the 
INorman  conquest ; a very  great  age  for  a 
iRegent’s-park  cottage,  but  a mere  baby-hood 
for  the  noble  fabrics  erected  at  that  time. 
'Well,  the  next  item  in  the  Chronicles  which 
ihave  been  carefully  preserved  by  Leland, 
relating  to  the  architecture,  is,  that  part 
was  burnt  in  1223.  We  enter  the  building, 
land  see  two  periods  of  work  in  a moment, — 
lone  clearly  Early  English,  another  earlier. 
IWhat  is  the  earlier  ? Are  we  to  believe  the 
IChronicle,  or  to  say,  No : there  was  some 
[spell  about  the  Norman  invaders : they 

ipulled  down  all  churches,  new  or  old,  and 
rebuilt  them  in  precisely  the  same  style, 
jjust  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  ? In  the  case 
fbf  Pershore  there  is  a strong  argument  they 
would  not  do  so,  as  we  learn  that  they  were  in 
a great  state  of  poverty,  the  larger  part  of 
tfcheir  property  having  been  transferred  to  the 
new  Abbey  of  Westminster  by  the  Confessor, 
and  after  him  by  the  Conqueror.  Surely  they 
who  rely  so  strongly  on  the  Chronicles  in  the 
acases  of  Ely,  St.  Albans,  and  Westminster, 
will  allow  us  common  sense  if  we  pause  over 
hfchem  in  other  cases.  Let  us  remember  there 
was  no  sudden  departure  in  style.  The 
'Normans  were  men  of  the  same  race  and  the 
asame  religion.  We  must  not  look  for  such 
lchanges  as  we  see  in  India,  where  the  mosque 
amarks  the  advent  of  the  Mussulman,  and  the 
tchurch  the  rule  of  the  Englishman,  while  the 
bid  Plindoo  Temple  stands  by  with  its  own 
[distinctive  features.  Both  Norman  and  Saxon 
omust  have  had  one  common  stock,  the  original 
IRoman,  and  the  later  departure  from  even  that 
tstyle  was  not  so  great  but  there  necessarily 
amust  have  been  great  similiarity  between 
hthem. 

Some  writers  have  cut  the  knot  instead  of 
luntying  it,  and  said  boldly  that  the  Saxon 
lchurches  were  all  of  wood,  like  the  little  church 
ibf  Greensted,  in  Essex ; and  they  quote  from 
h;he  charter  of  King  Edgar  (A.D.  973)  given  by 
^William  of  Malmsbury,  in  which  he  states  his 
ortention  of  “ rebuilding  all  the  holy  monas- 


teries in  the  kingdom,  which  are  visibly 
ruinous,  with  moulding  shingles  and  worm- 
eaten  boards— even  to  the  rafters.”  But 
though  a great  many  buildings  might  have 
been  of  wood,  we  have  positive  proof  that  for 
many  years  a great  many  had  been  built  of 
stone.  Exactly  501  years  before  the  Conquest 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  at  Whitehorn,  was 
built,  says  Bede  (iii.  c.  4),  of  stone,  an  unusual 
method  among  the  Britons.  In  627  Paulinus 
built  a large  and  noble  church  of  stone  at  York, 
and  in  the  next  year  a stone  church  of  beautiful 
workmanship  at  Lincoln.  In  652 St,  Finan  built 
the  church  at  Lindisfarn.  “ Nevertheless,” 
says  Bede,  “he  made  it  after  the  manner  of 
the  Scots,  not  of  stone,  but  of  hewn  oak.” 
Surely  this  exception,  “after  the  manner  of 
the  Scots,”  would  prove  rather  that  the  manner 
of  the  English  was  different.  In  655,  the 
monastery  of  Medehamstede  was  begun  of 
“ most  immense  stones.”  In  660,  Lastingham 
was  built  of  stone.  A few  years  after,  we  meet 
with  a curious  passage  in  Bede,  who  states 
that  Benedict  Biscop  was  about  to  build  the 
monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  and 
that  he  crossed  the  sea  and  brought  back  with 
him  masons  to  build  him  a church  “ in  the 
Roman  style,”  which  he  had  always  admired. 
He  also  brought  with  him  makers  of  glass, 
who  taught  their  art  in  Britain,  which  had  not 
been  known  there  before.  It  would  weary 
you  to  run  through  all  the  recorded  cases  of 
stone  churches  for  the  next  400  years  pre- 
ceding the  Conquest:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
674,  we  first  meet  with  the  expression, 
“ polished  stone,”  as  used  at  Ripon  and 
Hexham.  Within  the  last  century  preceding 
the  Conquest,  Ely,  Peterborough,  London, 
Westminster,  Winchester, Worcester,  the  White 
Church  at  Durham,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  St. 
Mary’s  Coventry,  Stow,  Wenlock,  Leomin- 
ster, Aid  borough,  Spalding,  Gloucester,  Per- 
shore, Waltham  Abbey,  and  many  more  no 
doubt,  which  I have  not  had  time  to  reckon, 
were  built,  and  almost  all  these  of  stone.  So 
much  for  the  sweeping  assertion  that  the 
Saxons  did  not  and  could  not  build  stone 
churches. 

The  arguments  relative  to  Saxon  and  Norman 
architecture  have  been  something  like  those  of 
Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  ini- 
mitable comedy,  where  the  two  disputants  keep 
on  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, — “ It  is.”  “ It  is 
not.”  “ It  is.”  “ It  is  not.”  Each  person 
maintaining  his  own  ideas,  but  giving  mar- 
vellous little  evidence  for  what  he  says.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  get  some  proof  aliunde,  and 
not  rely  too  much  on  our  own  notions.  First, 
let  us  examine  several  arguments  that  have 
been  used,  which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  con- 
clusive ones. 

We  are  told  that  Saxon  work  is  much 
rougher  than  Norman,  and  is  not  ornamented. 
This  may  be  so  to  some  degree ; but  surely 
those  who  could  execute  such  elaborate  dia- 
grams as  we  see  in  the  Saxon  MSS.  could  set 
them  out  for  the  workmen  to  copy,  and  if  we 
judge  from  their  arms  and  jewellery,  they  had 
no  contemptible  workmen.  In  one  particular, 
which  has  been  often  quoted — the  carving  of 
fretwork — this  must  have  been  used  by  the 
Saxons,  as  the  very  word  they  used  to  express 
ornamentation  is  gefraetwan.  Besides  this, 
we  are  told  again  and  again,  that  the  Saxons 
built  of  polished  stone.  Again,  I can  hardly 
suppose  that  wide  joints  are  a distinctive  mark. 
A celebrated  authority  has  shown  that  there 
are  wide  joints  in  many  decidedly  Norman 
buildings.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
execution  of  work  of  all  kinds  depends  very 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  stone.  If  it  were  a 
hard  substance  not  readily  cut,  except  by  the 
axe,  it  is  probable  that  the  joints  would  be 
rougher  and  wider  than  where  the  material 
could  be  cut  by  the  saw.  By  the  way,  it  is  also 
probably  a mistake  to  say  the  Saxons  were 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  saw  : at  any  rate, 
they  have  three  distinct  words  to  express  that 
useful  instrument.  In  the  same  way,  I consider 
that  the  quality  of  the  mortar  is  not  a sufficient 
test : this  depends  very  much  on  local  cir- 
cumstances, in  fact,  on  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial from  which  it  is  burnt.  Neither  do  I 
think  the  smallness  of  the  stones  to  be  a cri- 
terion. Hugo  Candidus  expressly  tells  us  that 
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Medehamstede,  or  “ Peterborough,”  was  built 
of  most  immense  stones,  “ immanissimi 
lap  ides.” 

The  probable  tests  may  be  considered  to  be 
these: — Saxon  work  resembles  classic  Roman 
more  than  Norman  work.  The  former  suc- 
ceeded their  polished  conquerers  of  the  world, 
and  no  doubt  entered  their  houses,  where  the 
fountains  played  in  the  impluvium,  surrounded 
by  columns  of  classic  form.  The  whole  land 
must  have  been  full  of  arcades,  vaultings, 
hypocausts,  zysti,  amphitheatres,  and  all  the 
borrowed  glories  of  old  Rome,  and  would 
have  given  direct  examples  to  their  successors 
— while  Norman  art  must  have  come  through 
Gallic  sources,  and  most  probably  was  in 
some  way  tinged  with  intermediate  pecu- 
liarities. 

Another  and  a safe  test  will  he  to  find  pecu- 
liarities that  do  not  exist  in  acknowledged  and 
accredited  Norman  work,  and  yet  which  are 
not  Roman.  The  latter  is  easily  recognised  by 
its  superior  workmanship,  and  identity  with 
classic  forms.  If  early  work  be  not  Roman 
nor  Norman,  what  else  can  it  be  but  Saxon  ? 

But  a still  better  test  is  the  comparison  with 
the  delineation  in  contemporary  MSS.  Like 
the  sculpture  of  Nineveh,  or  the  tombs  of 
Egypt,  these  drawings  will  best  exhibit  the 
every-day  life;  the  costume  and  dwellings  of 
the  period. 

What,  then,  are  the  peculiarities  on  which 
we  can  probably  best  rely  ? Quoins  composed 
of  pieces  alternately  long  and  short;  round 
staircases  of  a peculiar  form,  on  the  outside  of 
towers;  short  pillars  resembling  turned  bal- 
lusters;  arches  (so  to  speak)  of  triangular 
form  ; rude  imposts,  and  pilasters  formed  of 
stones  so  narrow  as  to  look  like  mere  strips. 
With  the  two  first  we  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  instance.  Let  me  now  call  your  attention 
to  the  illustrations  of  some  undoubted  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.,  particularly  the  celebrated  Pen- 
tateuch of  iElfric,  and  the  well-known  Harleian 
MS.  603. 

There  you  have  the  turned  balluster  columns 
— the  alternate,  round,  and  triangular  arches — 
in  instance  after  instance.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
St.  Peter’s  at  Barton-upon- Humber  : we  have 
these  characteristics  exactly,  as  also  the  strip 
pilasters.  The  same  character  is  found  in  the 
Tower  of  St.  Bennet’s  at  Cambridge,  as  a most 
cursory  inspection  will  show  : this  has  a small 
portion  of  strip  pilasters  also.  It  is  to  this  last 
peculiar  feature  I now  beg  to  call  your  attention. 
Every  one  must  recollect  the  ordinary  classic 
pilaster  fronts.  The  girders  of  the  floors  or 
the  principals  of  the  roofs  are  placed  over  them, 
and  the  walling  between  them  is  of  less  thick- 
ness, and,  of  course,  lighter  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  As  classic  art  declined,  the  same 
external  appearance  was  attempted,  but  in  a 
very  different  proportion.  There  are  very 
many  examples,  but  the  one  in  the  diagram 
referred  to  is  from  S.  Pietro  in  Cielo  d’Oro, 
and  was  built  at  Pavia  in  750. 

In  the  inside,  at  Repton,  are  two  curious, 
rude  imposts : they  also  strongly  resemble 
those  at  Worth  Church,  of  great  antiquity,  and 
which  has  always  been  considered  Saxon,  and 
those  at  Stoke  D’Abernon. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  feature  is 
the  crypt.  These  singular  additions  to  eccle- 
siastical edifices  no  doubt  derived  their  origin 
from  the  circumstance  that  during  the  persecu- 
tion the  early  Christians  availed  themselves  of 
the  catacombs,  which  abound  as  much  under 
old  Rome  as  they  do  now  at  Paris.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  is  given  in  the  diagram. 
The  remembrance  of  these  sufferings  was 
maintained  by  erecting  these  crypts,  and  till 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  no  large 
ecclesiastical  edifice  seemed  complete  without 
them.  They  were  used  for  all  solemn  ser- 
vices, particularly  burials.  The  latest  eccle- 
siastical crypts  are,  perhaps,  those  at  Roches- 
ter. The  earliest  are  probably  those  under 
our  notice.  They  evidently  are  copies 
of  Roman  work:  each  column  has  a diminu- 
tion and  a swell,  or  entasis,  always  found  in 
classic  work,  but  never  in  any  subsequent 
styles.  They  are  also  twisted  in  a style  like 
Roman  work, — an  example  of  which  from 
San  Paolo  is  before  us.  In  the  diagram  I have 
also  given  a parallel  between  the  ordinary 
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classic  pilaster  and  that  at  Repton.  So  early 
is  the  appearance  of  this  crypt  that  many  have 
thought  it  actually  Roman,  hut  the  simple 
inspection  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  groin- 
ing, will  show  the  impossibility  of  this  being 
the  case. 

If  we  look  at  the  outside,  our  reasoning 
must  be  this  : as  circular  and  triangular  arches 
used  together — and  with  balluster  columns — 
seems  an  undoubted  mark  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture, as  is  proved  by  the  MSS.,  and  as  these 
are  found  in  execution  and  in  conjunction  with 
strip  pilasters — and  as  these  again  are  found  as 
distinctive  marks  in  Romanesque  both  in  Italy 
and  Germany  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies— I think  it  is  not  too  much  if  we  con- 
sider the  architecture  of  the  exterior  clearly 
long  antecedent  to  the  Conquest;  and  if  we 
Jook  at  the  interior  and  see  architecture  older 
clearly  than  any  Norman,  and  yet  clearly  nut 
dassic  Roman,  surely  we  cannot  be  blamed  if 
we  pronounce  this  to  be  part  of  the  old  Saxon 
church.  Let  the  advocates  of  the  opposite 
opinions  remember  there  is  no  instance  of  strip 
pilasters,  balluster  columns  or  triangular 
arches,  in  any  building  which  chronicle  or 
charter  will  prove  to  be  Norman. 

Here,  perhaps,  rested  the  bones  of  the 
great  kings  of  Mercia — here  reposed  the 
ashes  of  the  great  Saxon  saints  — here 
perhaps  the  Danes  caroused  through  the 
long  winter  nights  after  the  conquest  of 
Repton,  and  before  their  dreaded  incursion  into 
the  south — here  stood  the  priory  founded  by 
the  piety  or  internal  fears  of  the  Norman 
earls — and  here,  till  the  dissolution,  were  the 
Secular  Canons,  whose  exertions  and  learning 
almost  recompensed  all  the  evils  that  have  been 
attributed  to  the  wealthy  monk  or  importunate 
friar.  Arthur  Ashpitel. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FORM,  TREATMENT, 
AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DOME  IN 
MODERN  EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE* 
On  the  subject  of  the  proper  style  and 
character  of  the  surface  decoration  of  the  dome 
there  are  natural  objects  that  are  very  sug- 
gestive, only  we  must  take  into  consideration, 
and  make  due  allowance  for,  the  difference  of 
size : small  objects  are  dependent  on  their  de- 
coration chiefly,  large  ones  on  form,  which 
must  not  be  cut  up  or  injured  by  decoration. 
Some  delicate  embroidery-like  ornament  that 
would  not  interfere  with  or  distort  the  general 
curvature  of  its  surface,  or  disturb  the  breadth 
of  its  repose,  would  he  the  most  proper.  The 
ornament  much  used  in  great  works,  consist- 
ing of  a multitude  of  square  deep  coffers  placed 
within  each  other  (the  object  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  to  make  a very  small  rosette  suffice 
for  the  decoration  of  the  centre),  is  a very 
senseless  one  in  any  form  of  ceiling,  and  is 
particularly  inadmissible  in  the  dome  : it  inter- 
feres with  the  general  surface  until  it  is  lost  to 
the  eye  altogether:  it  looks  liney,  and  pro- 
duces no  shadow  in  any  broad  or  effective 
manner.  The  exterior  curvature  requires  the 
same  care:  a calm  and  beautiful  repose  of 
light  and  shade  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  domical  surface,  and  this  must  be  pre- 
served at  whatever  restraint  of  the  hand  of 
decoration.  On  the  exterior,  an  unbroken 
surface,  without  ribs  or  dormers  or  projec- 
tions of  any  kind,  perfectly  smooth,  or  re- 
lieved only  by  a net  or  scale-like  covering, 
would,  I believe,  be  greatest  in  effect.  Its 
beauty  is  in  its  spherical  curvature,  and  in  the 
softness  of  light  and  shade  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  Moreover,  the  meridian- 
like ribs  so  much  used  in  great  domes  are  only 
appropriate  on  those  surmounted  with  lanterns, 
to  which  they  converge.  Spherical  ceilings 
are,  however,  susceptible  of  much  variety  of 
sculptural  embellishment : they  might  be  ap- 
propriately decorated  with  subjects  from  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  which  might 
be  partially  or  wholly  tinted ; but  it  requires 
no  great  effort  of  judgment  to  perceive  that 
historical  subjects,  either  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, so  placed,  excepting  around  the  base  for 
a few  degrees  up  where  they  would  be  nearly 
perpendicular,  are  an  irrational  decoration  : 
some  very  fanciful  and  aerial  subjects,  com- 
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prising  imaginary  beings,  genii,  or  the  like, 
might  be  admissible  in  theatres,  saloons,  &c. ; 
but  grave,  historical  subjects,  however  artfully 
foreshortened  and  disposed  for  being  seen 
from  below,  can  never  look  natural,  and  are 
improper  for  such  a position  ; though  some 
subjects,  as  the  Ascension,  Transfiguration, 
and  the  like,  are  less  objectionable  than  others. 
The  objection  has  most  force  in  reference  to 
flat  ceilings,  but  neither  on  domes  nor  on 
vaulted  or  any  other  form  of  ceiling  can  his- 
torical painting  be  considered  proper;  and  the 
grand  subjects  of  Correggio  and  others  had 
been  better  elsewhere.  Neither  should  a 
dome  or  other  ceiling  be  painted  to  represent 
the  sky.  The  carved  ornaments  of  the  timber- 
roofed  churches  representing  angels  as  hover- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  formed  a 
beautiful  and  significant  decoration,  as  it  sym- 
bolized the  highest  heavens ; but  an  imitation 
of  the  starry  sky,  though  used  symbolically, 
is,  I think,  an  absurdity  in  a feature  the  chief  i 
object  of  which  is  to  shut  out  the  sky  and 
excite  ideas  of  coinfort  and  shelter  from  the 
weather. 

Much  of  what  I have  advanced  will,  I know, 
sound  like  heresy,  if  not  apo6tacy,  to  many, 
and  I may  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  arraign- 
ing the  merit  of  such  works  and  men;  but 
pure  taste  and  enlightened  judgment  must, 

I think,  mainly  concur  in  such  views,  which 
would  not  tend  to  cramp  design  or  clip 
the  wings  of  imagination,  but  to  guide  them 
into  right  channels,  and  secure  to  their  pro- 
ductions, under  the  sanction  of  reason,  a 
higher  and  more  satisfactory  beauty.  We  can 
have  infinite  variety  within  the  limits  of  rational 
design ; and  the  revived  architecture  of  the 
ancients  requires  not  to  be  swept  away,  as  some 
of  its  physicians  would  rashly  prescribe,  and 
which, indeed,  it  never  will  he,  but  to  be  purified, 
refined,  ennobled.  The  most  admired  buildings 
in  this  style  are  grossly  impure,  and  in  no 
respect  more  so  than  in  the  treatment  of  the 
dome ; and  if  the  besom,  not  of  destruction, 
but  of  correction,  were  to  pass  over  the  domes, 
not  of  London  only,  but  of  Rome  and  Paris, 
and  clear  away  the  lanterns,  models,  and  toys 
that  now  disfigure  their  summits,  a magical 
improvement  would  result  in  the  eye  of  every 
genuine  devotee  of  the  beautiful  and  true. 
If  their  architects  had  worked  from  within 
outwards  in  planning  their  works,  and  were 
guided  in  their  general  arrangements  and 
choice  of  form  by  a desire  to  obtain  the  fittest 
and  most  beautiful  interior,  no  such  features 
would  have  appeared,  and  very  different  would 
have  been  the  form  and  application  of  the 
cupola.  In  all  good  and  true  architecture  the 
general  form  of  the  exterior  follows  that  of  the 
interior,  and  is  its  true  expression. 

It  is  quite  possible,  by  adding  false  and 
useless  features  to  the  essential  shell  of  a 
building,  to  make  the  exterior  more  sensuously 
beautiful,  i.e.,  more  pleasing  to  the  uninformed 
eye;  and  this  has  too  often  been  done;  but  its 
intellectual  beauty,  is  defaced  by  such  treatment: 
the  mind  does  not  approve  it;  and  in  reference 
to  the  subject  under  our  more  immediate  con- 
sideration, the  question  must  involuntarily 
arise,  why  a dome  should  be  shown  on  the 
outside  that  has  no  relation  to  the  inside,  as  in 
St.  Paul’s,  London,  and  in  several  of  the 
Parisian  churches.  If  true  proportion  and 
beauty  require  a dome  to  be  placed  at  a certain 
elevation  inside,  that  elevation  must  be  the 
most  proper  outside,  and  will  be  most  satis- 
factory to  the  inner  eye. 

When  a building  is  truthfully  conceived  and 
faithfully  executed,  perfect  in  constructive  and 
proporiional  grace,  we  can  neither  add  to  it 
nor  take  from  it,  without  injury:  the  veins  of 
life  will  run  through  every  limb  : every  part 
will  breathe:  addition  will  be  an  incumbrance 
and  deformity,  subtraction  a mutilation  and 
destruction. 

It  might  be  pleaded,  in  reference  to  some  of 
the  false  structures  to  which  allusion  is  here 
made,  that  the  extension  of  the  cylindrical 
wall  upwards,  and  the  weight  of  the  carpentry 
of  the  outer  dome,  secure  abutment  to  the 
inner  one,  as  does  the  brick  cone  to  the  inner 
dome  in  the  ingeniously  contrived  cupola  of 
St.  Paul’s;  but  this  is  an  insufficient  apology 
for  their  introduction,  and  does  not  excuse 


the  falsity  of  the  arrangement,  which  inevitably 
detracts  from  their  artistic  merit : they  are, 
however  graceful,  misconceptions,  or,  at  least, 
impure  conceptions:  they  depart  from  art  in 
proportion  as  they  depart  from  truth,  which 
invariably  calls  for  fitness  and  propriety,  and 
requires  a strict  correspondence  in  architec- 
ture, as  in  all  else,  between  interior  and 
exterior.  Now,  the  most  beautiful  form  with 
which  we  could  crown  the  intersection  of  two 
great  naves  is,  I would  humbly  suggest,  the 
pendentive  dome.  Constructive  advantages 
are  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  cross  vault,  but 
the  former  is  the  most  beautiful ; and  had  the 
centre  of  the  cross  in  the  great  churches  to 
which  I have  referred  been  covered  immediately 
by  it,  like  that  of  St.  Sophia  and  the  Turkish 
mosques  (which  present,  perhaps,  the  grandest 
interiors  in  the  world),  instead  of  having  the 
pendentive  spandrels  merely  to  form  the  circu- 
lar base  for  the  upspringing  tambour,  greater 
unity  would  have  been  achieved,  and  truer 
proportions ; for  the  height  would  have  been 
iu  due  subordination  to  the  other  dimensions, 
and  the  whole  interior  effect  would  have  been 
more  noble  and  satisfactory. 

But  if  we  could  forget  their  incongruity,  the 
absence  of  interior  proportion,  and  the  rest, 
and  view  them  simply  as  external  features, 
they  would  yet  be  far  from  satisfactory  in  the 
eye  of  taste  : the  man  of  pure  art-feeling,  and 
sound  art-judgment,  in  contemplating  such 
objects  as  the  circular  domed  temples  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  or  Greenwich  Hospital,  must 
feel  a secret  regret  that  they  had  not,  after  the 
manner  of  their  Roman  prototypes,  been  built 
upon  theground,wherethey  would  not  only  look 
vastly  larger  and  more  important,  but  where, 
enjoying  a more  natural  position,  they  would 
be  infinitely  more  beautiful,  besides  being  of 
actual  use  as  chapels,  libraries,  or  what  not. 
Placed  where  they  are,  such  objects  have  no 
adequate  meaning : no  idea,  or  only  a false  one 
is  embodied,  for  most  of  the  miniature  imita- 
tions of  these  structures  have  no  interior, 
or  visible  available  inside,  but  are  merely 
exterior  objects.  Now,  I believe  that  no  great 
limb  or  main  feature  of  a building,  such  as  a 
tower,  should  be  erected  for  mere  outside  show; 
and  I believe  also  that  we  might  have  an  equal 
or  greater  amount  of  external  decoration  if  the 
features  devoted  to  it  were  made  to  administer 
at  the  same  time  to  interior  beauty  and  use ; 
i.  e.,  that  the  money  spent  on  steeples,  con- 
taining nothing,  might  have  been  so  employed 
as  to  produce  an  appendage  to  the  edifice  not 
only  yielding  an  equal  amount  of  beauty  on 
the  outside,  but  gracefully  useful  within.  With 
the  Gothic  spire  I meddle  not : the  governing 
principle  of  the  style  is  an  apology  for  it : in 
the  Gothic  Church  it  is  in  the  midst  of  pointed 
finials,  and  all  is  aspiring  together ; but  the 
classic  column  supporting  an  entablature  has 
no  meaning,  and  therefore  no  business,  up  in 
the  air;  and  the  cost  of  the  two  or  three 
tiers  of  columns  and  spire  above  our  re- 
vived Roman  churcnes  would  have  erected 
a single  peristyle,  crowned  by  a dome,  of 
twice  the  diameter.  The  rationality  of  the 
nineteenth  century  must,  I think,  lead  to 
reformation  here,  and  we  shall  outgrow  these 
senseless  practices  in  architecture  ; practices 
tending  to  please  the  eye  whilst  offending  the 
judgment,  and  which  are  calculated  to  bring 
the  whole  style  in  the  eyes  of  the  indis- 
criminating  into  unmerited  contempt.  Un- 
merited,— for  the  capabilities  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  ancients  cannot,  I am  convinced, 
be  estimated  even  from  the  most  celebrated 
examples  in  existence:  there  has,  I suspect, 
never  been  an  adequate  amount  of  real  artistic 
genius  applied  to  it  in  modern  times.  In  our 
greatest  buildings  it  has  been  misapplied, — in 
temples  as  well  as  in  palaces.  In  many  of  the 
great  palatial  edifices  of  Italy,  in  still  more  of 
the  French  ones,  it  has  been  the  bubble,  of 
j fashion,  the  creature  of  affectation  : formality 
and  falsehood — the  evidence  of  sacrifice  to 
mere  pomp  of  exterior  decoration  have  every- 
where stamped  themselves  in  gigantic  de- 
formity. In  the  greatest  works  they  have  been 
made  to  administer  but  to  a meretricious  pomp, 
a conventional  stateliness, 

“ Decency  and  custom  starving  truth.” 
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In  our  temples  of  religion  it  has  fared  no 
better:  than  in  the  pontifical  church  at  Rome, 
“To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a cell,” 
there  is,  perhaps,  in  no  building  embodied  a 
greater  amount  of  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the 
principles  of  the  style  adopted.  Conven- 
tionalism, in  short,  has  been  its  bane  : the 
architects  did  not  build  on  ideas,  nor  with 
draw  their  inspirations  from  nature,  and  we 
cannot  expect  the  classic  elements  to  assume 
artistic  compositions  under  such  circumstances, 
— from  the  hands  of  architects  who  hid,  or 
sought  to  hide,  by  gorgeousness  of  decoration 
the  want  of  art.  I conceive  of  the  revived 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture  as  of  a flower 
in  its  bud  that  has  yet  to  blossom  ; of  its 
beautiful  elements,  as  links  of  music  that  will 
yet  evolve 

“Their  grand  consummate  hymn.” 

Samuel  Huggins. 


PERILS  OF  HOLBORN-FOOT. 

Amongst  the  metropolitan  improvements 
which  have  been  carried  out  of  late  years,  few 
can  be  said  to  have  been  otherwise  than  ur- 
gently called  for ; yet  if  theso  necessary  had 
been  taken  in  the  order  of  their  urgency,  there 
is  one  which  would,  long  ere  now,  have  stood 
to  our  credit  as  a thing  achieved  ; while  per- 
haps one  or  two  others  might  still  have  been, 
not  shelved,  but  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  for 
the  sake  of  its  accomplishment : I refer  to  the 
long-desiderated  viaduct  across  the  valley  of 
the  Fleet. 

The  observant  pedestrian,  in  passing  down 
Holborn-hill,  and  approaching  Farringdon- 
street,  cannot  fail  to  have  his  attention  attracted 
to  the  difficult  and  perilous  nature  of  the 
vehicle-traffic  in  the  steep  portions  of  this  busy 
thoroughfare;  indeed,  his  feelings  of  compas- 
sion for  the  poor  horses  are  enough  to  suggest 
to  his  mind  the  necessity  for  some  remedial 
measure  being  adopted  : but  to  the  outside 
passengers  on  omnibuses,  or  the  occupants  of 
open  cabs,  the  scenes  and  experiences  here 
must  often  be  of  a very  alarming  kind;  while 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  heavily-loaded 
waggons  are  not  to  be  envied  for  their  difficult 
and  onerous  task  : in  some  seasons  especially, 
danger  is  most  painfully  apparent. 

To  many  of  the  more  modern  inhabitants  of 
London  it  may  be  unknown — although  in 
looking  at  the  locality  with  a geographical  eye 
they  would  probably  take  it  for  granted — that 
underneath  the  hollow  which  lies  between 
Holborn-hill  and  Snow-hill,  a stream,  ren- 
dered sluggish  by  its  foul  burden,  runs,  or 
perhaps  rather  settles  (glacier  fashion),  to  the 
Thames.  This,  now  the  great  Fleet  ditch,  was 
formerly  the  Fleet  river,  and  more  anciently, 
the  River  of  the  Wells, — receiving,  as  it  did, 
various  limpid  waters,  as  it  meandered  from 
i its  source  in  the  high  grounds  at  Hampstead- 
1 heath,  by  Kentish  and  Camden  towns,  St. 

’.  Pancras  old  church.  Battle-bridge,  Bagnigge- 
i wells,  the  House  of  Correction,  to  the  hollow 
1 behind  Mount  Pleasant,  Warner-street,  and 
1 Saffron-hill,  and  so  to  the  base  of  Holborn- 
1 bill,  where  it  received  the  waters  of  the  “ Old 
1 Bourne,”  which,  pent  in  its  tunnel  of  brick- 
\ work,  now  constitutes  Holborn  sewer.  After 
t the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  improvements  were 
i made  upon  this  river  ; and  it  presented  a canal, 
c crossed  by  four  bridges — at  Bridewell,  Fleet- 
s street,  Fleet-lane,  and  Holborn,  and  which  was 
i navigable  by  barges,  from  the  Thames  up  to 
1 Holborn-bridge, — having  5 feet  of  water  at  the 
l lowest  tides,  and  quays  30  feet  broad  on  either 
s side.  Time  was,  when  vessels  had  borne  their 
f freights  much  further  up  its  stream;  and  an 
a anchor  has  even,  it  is  said,  been  found  as 
f:far  up  as  the  vicinity  of  Battle-bridge.  Its 
u ultimate  sphere  of  usefulness,  however,  fast 
ggrew  upon  it:  in  1732,  it  was  unanimously 
v voted,  in  its  uncovered  condition,  a nuisance; 
a and  by  1764  its  course,  even  to  its  mouth,  was 
a arched  over,  and  it  was  thenceforth  dedicated 
a altogether  to  Cloacina  and  Mephitis.  Talk  of 
tithe  Pons  Asinorum  ! it  would  be  a puzzle  rather 
t( to  discover  now  either  the  bridges  or  the  course 
c:of  that  once  gurgling  rivulet,  on  whose  banks 
o our  aldermen’s  forefathers,  who,  in  the  time  of 
YWilliam  Rufus,  were  probably  frugal  swains, 


may  have  fed  their  flocks  and  herds  ; and  as 
for  its  title  of  “ Fleet,”  it3  claim  to  it  is  no 
longer  appreciable  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 

My  subject  having  reference  to  supra-terra- 
nean  operations  rather  than  to  such  as  I have 
just  touched  upon,  these  brief  details  will 
therefore  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  un- 
derground nature  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
site;  and  it  need  just  be  remarked  here  that, 
on  viewing  the  locality  transversely  as  regards 
the  direction  of  the  trunk  line,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  street  surface  at  Holborn-bridge  has 
already  been  raised  as  much  as  it  conveniently 
can  be;  and  the  summits  at  Hatton -garden 
and  St.  Sepulchre’s  tower  are  also  as  low  as 
they  well  can  be;  so  that  nothing  but  a dis- 
tinct line  of  roadway  will  effect  the  radical 
reform  which  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
excessive  gradients  with  which  vehicle  traffic 
has  to  struggle  between  these  two  hills. 

That  some  striking  change  is  indispensable 
in  the  great  main  thoroughfare  of  Holborn 
and  JJewgate-street,  between  the  two  points 
just  named,  has  forced  itself  on  public  atten- 
tion for  many  years ; and  the  following  sum- 
mary will  show  what  propositions  have  been 
advanced  for  the  cure  of  the  evil  complained 
of, — some  of  them  highly  approved  : — 

In  1828,  Mr.  T.  F.  Taylor  proposed  to  carry 
an  iron  suspension-bridge  from  the  corner  of 
Hatton-garden  to  near  the  Saracen’s  Head 
Inn,  in  Skinner-street;  the  roadway  of  which 
was  to  be  level,  and  of  sufficient  width  to 
admit  two  carriages  abreast;  and  the  foot- 
paths, and  nearly  all  the  houses,  to  be  left 
undisturbed.  (Estimated  cost,  23,000 1.) 

In  1833,  Mr.  Turner  proposed  to  construct 
a viaduct  upon  brick  arches  along  the  south 
side  of  Holborn-hill  and  Skinner-street,  from 
Thavies’  Inn  to  Seacole-lane ; requiring  the 
taking  down  all  the  houses  on  that  side 
from  Shoe-lane  to  Farringdon-street,  while 
others  of  more  modern  date  were  to  be  raised : 
the  arches  of  the  viaduct  to  be  made  available 
for  warehouses  opening  from  that  portion  of 
the  line  which  retained  its  original  levels,  or 
rather  acclivities.  By  a subsequent  modifica- 
tion of  the  plan,  the  street  was  to  be  increased 
to  70  feet  wide,  the  viaduct  being  35. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Moseley  proposed  to 
raise  the  ground  at  Holborn-bridge  12  feet 
rendering  necessary  the  alteration  of  houses  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

In  1836,  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Geary  pro- 
posed to  construct  a viaduct  on  the  north  side 
from  Hatton-garden  to  the  upper  end  of  Snow- 
hill,  requiring  the  removal  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  buildings  between  these  two  points. 
(Estimated  cost,  350,000/.) 

In  1838,  in  the  Metropolitan  Improvement 
Committee’s  Second  Report,  appeared  a propo- 
sition by  Mr.  Pococke,  for  a viaduct  on  the 
south  side,  from  St.  Andrew’s-court  to  Seacole- 
lane.  . 

In  1840,  Mr.  Moseley  proposed  in  addition 
to  his  scheme  of  1833,  to  lower  the  summit  of 
Holborn-hill  18,  and  that  of  Snow-hill  12 
inches,  so  as  to  reduce  the  gradients  to 
1 in  35. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Galloway  proposed  to  erect 
centrally  in  the  line  of  road,  a viaduct  30  feet 
wide  upon  iron  arches,  for  horses  and  carriages 
only,  from  Hatton-garden  to  the  Saracen  s- 
head  inn ; the  street  to  remain  below,  but 
widened  where  requisite. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Moon  proposed  a 
plan  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Turner,  only 
insisting  on  a greater  width  of  road. 

[Of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Stead’s  registered 
project,  referred  to  in  letter  and  leader  of  Th  e 
Builder,  vol.  4,  p.  541,  and  also  at  p.  586, 
further  than  that  it  is  a viaduct  (estimated 
cost  170,000/.),  and  supposes  a toll  of  a half- 
penny on  pedestrians  and  equestrians  using  it, 
a penny  on  omnibuses,  cabs,  chaises,  chariots, 
and  taxed-carts,  and  three-halfpence  on  carts 
and  waggons,  I am  unaware.] 

The  above  are  independent  of  various  pro- 
positions in  1833-5,  &c.,  for  making  new 
streets  or  viaducts,  distinct  from,  and  not 
being  improvements  on  the  Holborn  and 
Skinner-street  line,  but  in  lieu  of  such. 
These  would  seem  to  view  the  proper  dealing 
with  the  present  line  without  interfering  with 
the  property  along  its  sides  (excepting  that 


they  would  have  destroyed  its  value)  as  being 
impracticable.  Both  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Galloway,  however,  have  indicated  that  the 
case  can  be  dealt  with  without  being  open  to 
material  objection  on  that  score ; and  I think 
the  former  only  erred  in  proposing  to  adopt 
the  suspension  principle  upon  a curved  fine 
of  way,  and  the  latter  in  contemplating  too 
great  a width. 

The  width  between  the  houses  being  say  50 
feet, at  the  narrowest  part, — theroad  way  between 
curbs  being  30  feet, and  footpaths  10  feet  each, if 
the  viaduct  were  made  the  whole  width  of  pre- 
sent roadway,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gallo- 
way’s plan,  it  would  not  only  come  into  offen- 
sive proximity  to  the  houses  on  either  side, 
but  difficulty  would  be  created  at  the  termina- 
tions, in  obtaining  passage  for  the  cross  traffic 
into  and  out  of  the  streets  of  the  lower  level  j. 
for  the  height  of  the  required  viaduct  being  at 
Farringdon-street  about  30  feet,  and  a narrow 
one  being  desirable,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
its  use  must  be  confined  to  the  eastward  and 
westward  traffic,  which  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  quite  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
that  takes  place  at  this  confluence ; and  there- 
fore there  must  be  preserved  or  formed  at  the 
ends  of  the  high-level  way,  sufficient  passage 
for  such  portion  of  the  low  level  traffic  as  does 
not  merely  cross  underneath  the  viaduct,  but 
passes  up  or  down  alongside  of  it,  either  in 
its  eastern  or  western  end  : were  a viaduct 
erected  the  full  width  of  the  present  roadway, 
this  passage  at  the  ends  would  have  to  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  something  like  a 
circus  at  each,— requiring  the  purchase,  sacri- 
fice, and  rebuilding  of  property. 

Any  plan  for  raising  the  fine  of  street 
bodily,  and  the  houses  along  its  sides  with  it, 
although  perfectly  practicable,  must  involve  so 
serious  a cost  as  to  form  a hopeless  barrier 
to  its  accomplishment;  and  any  plan  to  raise 
but  one-half  of  its  width,  whether  along  the 
north  or  along  the  south  side,  leaving  the  other 
half  to  still  dive  down  with  its  present  steep 
incline,  would,  I conceive,  be  unsatisfactory, 
the  low  fine  being  mean  by  reason  of  its  nar- 
rowness, even  if  shops  instead  of  warehouses 
occupied  the  brick  arches  which  supported  the 
high  one  ; and  when  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  total  width  of  the  street  above  to  70  feet, 
in  order  to  afford  to  this  low  fine  passage  for 
two  fines  of  vehicles,  what  between  the  cost 
and  the  sacrifice,  a total  raising  becomes 
equally  feasible,  while  it  would  be  more  con- 
sonant to  the  taste  of  the  age.  'I  o those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
such  a thing  as  two  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  levels  differing  much  more  than  would  be 
the  case  here,  is  easily  understood  ; as  well  as 
the  appearance  of  the  houses  at  the  intersec- 
tion, which  are  double  the  usual  height : the 
main  difficulty  to  the  working  is  the  obtaining 
passages  parallel  with  the  high  level  for 
vehicles  from  the  low  one  to  reach  it  by. 

The  central  viaduct  scheme,  for  vehicles  only, 
is  evidently  by  far  the  most  tangible,  not  a 
suspension  one,  where  ample  support  can  be 
conveniently  obtained  throughout  its  length 
from  below,  and  where,  supposing  it  were  de- 
sirable, it  would  have  to  be  in  several  spans, 
in  consequence  of  the  curvature;  nor  yet  one 
the  full  width  of  the  roadway,  to  bring  omni- 
bus outsiders  staring  into  people’s  one-pair 
and  two-pair  floor  windows,  and  rendering  the 
low-level  vehicle  traffic  difficult  and  danger- 
ous ; but  a narrow  one,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
latter,  and  sustained  by  direct  support. 

Such  a viaduct,  formed  solely  for  the  great 
eastward  and  westward  traffic,  should  be  laid 
with  two  pairs  of  tramways  ; one  pair  for  the 
fine  of  vehicles  running  east,  the  other  for 
those  running  west, — the  central  space  nar- 
rower than  those  gauged  for  vehicles,  or  other- 
wise disqualified  for  use  : its  width  need  not 
exceed  19  feet  between  the  railings : these 
should  be  lofty,  if  not  necessarily  for  security, 
at  least  to  give  the  fullest  feeling  of  it  to  timid 
passengers.  The  lines  of  support  below  should 
be  so  near  to  each  other,  say  11  feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  as  to  divide  the  30-feet  road- 
way into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  and  leave 
good  gangways  for  vehicles  between  them  and 
the  footpaths.  . , . 

For  the  construction  of  such  a viaduct. 
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modern  practice  would  suggest  many  modes 
of  treatment  by  which  lightness  and  stability 
could  be  combined ; but  certain  enough,  brick 
piers  and  arches  would  be  as  unnecessary  as 
they  would  be  undesirable  : with  an  increasing 
traffic  it  would  not  be  found  that  any  of  the 
space  underneath  was  useless,  or  that  such 
obstacles  as  brick  piers  would  have  been 
otherwise  than  inconvenient  and  dangerous  : 
round  cast-iron  pillars,  for  the  supports, 
would  therefore  be  found  to  be  the  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  form  and  ma- 
terial ; and  iron  beams  would  be  less  incon- 
venient than  iron  arches  where  the  platform 
joined  the  inclines.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
the  line  of  Farringdon  and  Victoria  streets, 
spaces  might  probably  be  spared  in  the  centre 
as  cab  stands ; but  in  the  extreme  ends, 
where  the  platform  of  the  viaduct  joined  the 
inclines,  and  the  wedged-shaped  space  beneath 
terminated,  public  halting-places  might  be 
formed  with  advantage. 

Centrally,  in  the  length  of  the  viaduct,  or 
where  it  was  intersected  by  the  Farringdon 
and  Victoria  street  line,  an  enlargement  of  a 
circular  or  other  form  in  the  plan,  might  be 
made  as  a station  for  omnibuses  taking  in 
passengers, — stairs  being  constructed  leading 
up  on  both  sides  from  the  low  level. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  scheme  here  in- 
dicated could  be  carried  out  without  touching 
a building,  a foot-path,  or  even  a curb-stone. 
As  regards  .ts  effect  upon  the  contiguous  pro- 
perty, I think  it  is  equally  evident  that,  when 
once  the  viaduct  was  completed  and  working, 
that  could  not  be  deteriorated,  but  would 
more  probably  be  enhanced  in  value ; espe- 
cially in  the  lower  parts,  nearest  Farringdon- 
street.  The  inconvenience  during  execution, 
too,  need  be  but  very  temporary;  since  the 
work  would  be  of  a kind  which  could  be 
almost  wholly  prepared  before  the  fixing  of 
any  part  was  proceeded  with.  This  Holborn- 
liill  nuisance,  therefore,  which  has  been  a 
source  of  such  grievous  complaint  for  many 
years,  and  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  must 
keep  on  increasing,  is  by  no  means  the  formid- 
able difficulty  that  its  continued  existence 
would  seem  to  imply.  When  I went  to  the 
spot  recently,  on  purpose  to  view  it  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  its  improve- 
ment, there  seemed  to  be  but  one  rational 
mode  of  dealing  with  it— by  a central  viaduct; 
and  when  I subsequently  made  inquiries  as  to 
what  had  been  already  proposed,  it  was  with 
some  satisfaction  that  I found  the  same  idea, 
though  different  in  the  treatment,  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  two  previous  projectors. 

James  Wylson. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  SKETCHES  AND 
DRAWINGS  BY  ENGLISH  ARTISTS. 

The  promoters  of  this  exhibition,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  that  attended  their 
first  efforts  (though  not  in  a pecuniary  point 
of  view),  and  by  the  ready  manner  in  which 
their  invitations  were  responded  to  by  artists, 
have  opened  their  second  exhibition  in  Pall- 
mall  Fast,  and  present  to  public  inspection  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  studies,  extem- 
pore sketches,  transcripts  from  nature,  first 
thoughts  for  pictures,  and  careful  bits  of 
detail. 


There  is  always  a charm  in  sketches  (i 
freshness  in  first  impressions  lends  its  aid  ir 
their  execution),  not  to  be  found  in  the  mori 
matured  and  highly-wrought  pictures,  am 
they  make  one  on  more  intimate  terms  with  thi 
artist.  Some  characteristic  studies  by  Mr 
John  Lewis  (five  in  number)  attract  imme^ 
diate  attention.  The  individuality  and  truth- 
fulness of  (134)  “ Roman  Peasant  Boy,”  anc 
(137)  “ Roman  Lady,”  are  as  admirable  as 
the  expression  of  (143)  “ The  Greek  Primate 
Iherapia  and  (140)  the  exquisitely-paintec 
head  of  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh.”  These 
with  (146)  “ A Lady  of  Rank,”  are  fine 
examples  of  delicate  and  elaborate  finish  ir 
water-colour  portraiture. 

(22)  " The  Opera  Box,”  by  W.  P.  Frith 
A.K.A.,  is  a gem  of  first  water:  the  fitrur. 
love'y  aotl  ladylike.  (35)  ••  Anticipation.’ 
A.  L.  Egg,  A.R.A.,  is  powerful  in  colour  anc 
painted  as  only  few  can  paint.  (25)  “ Capuchir 
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Convent  at  Amalfi,”  (31)  “The  Bay  of 
Monaco,”  (130)  “Martello'J  rower,  Mentone — 
Evening,”  (136)  “ St.  Remo,  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
Santa  Croce,  in  Gierusalemme,”  and  (264) 
" Amalfi,  from  the  Convent,”  by  Mr.  Cook, 
chiefly  painted  on  the  spot  with  photographic 
truth;  are  interesting  as  correct  delineations. 
(36)  “ The  Lily,”  J.  J.  Jenkins,  is  a pretty 
study.  (40)  " The  New  Novel,”  H.  O’Neil, 
carefully  painted,  but  wanting  in  refinement; 
and  (87)  “The  Lily  of  the  Valley,”  E.  M. 
Ward,  A.R.A.,  are  personations  in  which  their 
several  styles  are  to  be  discriminated. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill  is  advantageously  dis- 
played in  his  water-colour  sketches.  (69) 
I.  “ Angelica  delivered  from  the  Sea  Monster,” 
Ariosto — II.  “ Sabrina  descending,”  Comus — 
and  III.  “Frolic.”  The  composition  of 
“ Sabrina”  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  all 
denote  great  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
colour.  The  sketch  for  his  (84)  “ Rinaldo 
destroying  the  Myrtle  Tree  in  the  Enchanted 
Forest,”  is  a covetable  reminiscence  of  his  fine 
picture. 

Mr.  Hook,  A.R.A.,  exhibits  his  sketch  for 
“ A Dream  of  Venice  ” (240) — very  suggestive 
of  the  Venetian  masters;  and  his  study  of  a 
Female  Head  (81)  still  more  forcibly  illustrates 
how  effectively  he  has  adapted  their  style.  The 
first  sketch  for  Mr.  Cope’s  (R.A.)  “ Fresco  of 
Griselda”  (28/)  is  a highly-finished  drawing, 
and  exemplifies  the  care  and  attention  exercised 
on  his  subject. 

The  correctness  and  sound  judgment  appa- 
rent in  Mr.Mulready’s  pen  and  ink  “Sketch” 
(274)  prove  how  unremittingly  he  must  have 
worked  to  acquire  his  certainty,  and  his  chalk 
“ Sketch”  (285)  shews  how  grace  and  science 
combined  assist  in  making  the  simplest  mate- 
rial interesting. 

Amongst  the  studies  for  pictures  are  (164) 
“Sketch  for  a large  picture,”  illustrative  of 
English  poetry,  by  F.  Madox  Brown,  the  centre 
compartment  of  which  all  that  have  visited  the 
last  Academy  exhibition  are  acquainted  with. 
Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas’s  (II)  “Study  for  a 
large  picture,”  from  the  Evangelist  (Mark), 
chap.  xiii.  as  well  as  his  (142)  “ Sketch  in  oil 
for  the  compartment  of  Justice,”  House  of 
Lords,  deserve  careful  attention.  (93)  “ Sam- 
son in  Captivity,”  E.  Armitage,  is  clever  though 
unpleasant. 

(125)  “The  Sentinel,”  R.  Hannah,  a well- 
painted  head  ; and  (126)  “ Signor  Don 
Sancho  Panza,  Governor  of  Barataria,”  a 
drawing  made  with  seemingly  great  facility  in 
pen  and  ink,  by  J.  Gilbert,  are  remarkable. 
(238)  “Grace ’’and  (244)  “The  Trial  of  the 
Sword  ” are  better  specimens  of  Cattermole 
than  (260)  “Amy  Robsart.” 

(222)  “ Sketch  for  the  Picture  of  the  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,”  W.  P.  Frith,  A.R.A., 
has  the  qualities  and  general  appearance  of  a 
bond  fide  picture,  whilst  (266)  “ La  Fleur’s 
Departure  from  Montreuil,”  vividly  recalls  one 
of  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward’s  most  charming  perform- 
ances. 

(252)  “ Lateral  View  of  the  Portico  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Edfou,”  (255)  “Entrance 
to  the  Great  Temple  of  Aboosimbool,  in  j 
Nubia,”  showing  the  first  period  of  Egyptian  j 
architecture  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs ; and  j 
(268)  “The  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Edfou, 
in  Upper  Egypt,”  showing  the  second  period  ! 
of  Egyptian  architecture  of  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,”  are  three  of  those  Eastern  studies 
with  which  the  name  of  David  Roberts,  R.A. f 
is  so  closely  associated  : in  pleasing  contrast, 
his  (258)  “ Church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Haar- 
lem,” showing  the  great  organ;  and  (262) 
“Interior  of  Kelso  Abbey,  Roxburghshire,” 
are  depicted  with  that  adaptive  and  perceptive 
skill  for  which  he  is  justly  famous. 

Mr.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  has  (96)  his  “ Study  for 
the  Picture  of  Salvator  Rosa;  (131)  “An  In- 
terior of  Chepstow  Castle;  and  (267)  “The 
Great  Tor,”  to  represent  him.  Mr.  Hart’s  (276) 

“ Interior  of  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Mark’s,  and 
(279)  “ Great  Council  Chamber  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Venice,”  are,  with  (241)  “The 
Palazzo  Cornaro  Spinelli,  Venice,”  of  Mr.  Lake 
Price,  sparkling  and  clearly-defined  studies  of 
interior.  Mr.  Holland’s  Turner-like  (230) 

“ Venice,”  and  richly-coloured  “ Realto,”  have 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  revelling  in  the 
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prismatic  rays.  (280)  “ The  Lake  of  Albano  j 
and  Castle  Gandolfo,”  and  (281)  “Cottage 
of  Hampstead  Heath,”  by  Mr.  Linton,  remind 
one  of  ancient  masters. 

Conspicuous  amongst  out-door  sketches 
are  (145)  “ A Study  of  Boats,”  very  fine,  by 
F.  Creswick,  R.A. ; Mr.  Duncan’s  (75) 
“Cottage  atDawney,  near  Windsor,”  and  (129) 

“ Study  in  Knowle-park,”  (95)  Red-hill 
Common,”  C.  Davidson;  (127)  “In  Houston, 
Renfrewshire,”  W.  L.  Leitch ; (98)  “ Sketch  f 
from  Nature,  at  Margate,”  George  Richmond  ; l 
(132)  “Two  Sketches  made  at  Hastings,”  [ 
l'rank  Dillon  ;”  (43)  “ Dunstanborough  I 

Castle,  Coast  of  Northumberland,”  (53)  “ A [ 
Salmon  Trap  on  the  Lledder,  North  Wales,”  f 
and  “ A Water  Mill,  near  Caernarvon,  all  by  I 
J.  Wilson,  jun.;  (159)  “ Earlswood  Common,  r 
Reigate,”  C.  Davidson  ; and  Mr.  Jutsum’s  I 
(169)  “Mile-end  Ferry,  near  Henley-on-  L 
Thames.”  A careful  drawing  in  chalk,  by  Mr.  [ 
T..  Webster,  R.A.,  of  (184)  “An  Old  Dame;”  f 
two  masterly  charcoal  sketches,  (62)  “ Intro-  l 
duction,”  and  (67)  “The  Assault,”  by  Mr.  L 
Tenniel ; (192)  “Grapes,”  George  Lance; 
(210)  “Pineapple,  &c.,”  V.  Bartholomew; 
(215)  “Poacher  on  the  look-out,”  and  (229) 

“ Duck  Shooting,”  by  Mr.  Ansdell,  are 
amongst  those  that  attract  attention.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  elaborated  and  Dutch-  j 
looking  interiors  of  Mr.  Hardy  (273  and  284),  [ 
transcribed  with  much  patience  and  aptitude ; J 
or  the  graphic  memoranda  of  Mr.  C.  Landseer,  | 
R.  A.,  (72)  “ Entranceat  lvnovvle,”  (99)  “ Scene  in  [ 
an  upper  Apartment,”  likewise  at  Knowle,  and  | 
(259)  “ Staircase  at  Mayfield,”  or  the  masterly  | 
studies  in  oil,  (70)  “ An  Italian  Pilgrim,”  and  [ 
(100)  “ Pifferari,”  by  Mr.  Carl  Haag,  or  a j 
charming  drawing  by  Topham,  (128)  “ High-  f 
land  Bridge,”  or  the  careful  studies  of  flowers  I 
(76  and  90)  by  H.  O’Neil. 

James  Godwin  has  three  drawings,  (28)  I 
“ Music,”  (189)  “ An  Episode  from  the  History  j 
of  the  Plague  ” (a  sanitary  fire,  with  crowding  I 
wretches),  and  (19S)  “A  Provision  Merchant  I 
during  the  Plague  of  1665,”  which  will  help 
to  build  him  a reputation. 

The  several  names  of  Linnell,  Copley  Field- 
ing, G.  Fripp,  Callow,  Clint,  Bennett,  Gas- 
tineau,  G.  E.  Hering,  Leitch,  Duncan,  Allen, 
Dodgson,  Davidson,  T.  M.  Richardson,  Bran- 
white,  and  some  others,  are  appended  to  works 
of  considerable  excellence. 


PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCT- 
ING THE  REGULAR  PENTAGON,  OR 
FIVE-SIDED  POLYGON. 

Simple  and  practical  methods  of  describ- 
ing polygons  of  any  proposed  number  of 
sides  are  of  very  great  use  to  individuals  who 
are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  building 
arts,  as  erections  of  various  polygonal  forms 
are  frequently  made  the  objects  of  contempla- 
tion and  design,  and  are  sometimes  brought 
forward  as  prominent  and  conspicuous  em- 
bellishments to  a group  of  buildings. 

Now,  ready  and  expeditious  methods  of 
delineating  polygons,  even  although  these 
methods  should  be  only  approximative,  must 
be  of  considerable  importance  to  practical 
men,  and  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great 
utility  of  the  methods  here  given,  that  we  have 
been  induced  to  put  them  into  such  a form  as 
the  readers  of  The  Builder  may  readily 
comprehend  and  put  in  practice,  when  cases 
of  the  kind  offer  themselves  for  consideration. 

The  simplest  of  polygonal  figures  is  the 
equilateral  triangle  or  trigon  j the  next  the 
equilateral  rectangle  or  square,  of  which 
the  methods  of  construction  are  well  known, 
and  for  this  reason  we  need  not  take  any 
further  notice  of  them  here ; but  some  of  the 
polygons  of  higher  orders  are  not  so  easily  con- 
structed, and  short  approximating  methods  of 
easy  remembrance  and  application  are  here 
given  for  the  use  of  the  practical  architect  and 
mechanic. 

Problem  I. — To  coiistruct  a regular  pentagon, 
or  a polygon  having  five  equal  sides. 

The  problem,  as  here  enunciated,  is  pro- 
posed in  a general  way,  without  any  limiting 
condition  whatever  as  regards  the  length  of 
the  side,  or  the  description  of  it  in  or  about  a 
given  circle ; but  when  the  figure  has  once 
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been  formed  according  to  the  method  here 
given,  any  other  conditions  can  readily  be 
complied  with ; but  the  present  construction 
inscribes  the  figure  in  a given  circle. 

Construction.— Describe  the  circleABCD 
of  any  convenient  size  at  pleasure,  the  diameters 
AC,  BD  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
With  the  same  radius  or  extent  of  the  com- 
passes, set  off  AE  and  AF  in  both  directions, 
making  the  arc  EAF  equal  to  120  degrees: 
draw  the  chord  EF  intersecting  the  diameter 
AC  in  P the  centre  of  construction  for  the 
pentagon. 


pre-supposes  that  of  the  foregoing;  but  since 
that  is  a matter  of  great  simplicity,  the  labour 
of  the  solution  is  but  little  enhanced  by  it;  in 
order,  therefore,  to  render  the  solution  com- 
plete, we  shall  endeavour  to  combine  the  two 
operations  in  one  as  follows  : — 

Describe  the  circle  abed  of  any  convenient 
size  at  pleasure,  and  find  ds  the  side  of  a pen- 
tagon as  in  the  foregoing  problem,  which  side 
thus  found  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than 
the  given  side.  Take  the  difference  between 
ds,  the  side  of  the  pentagon  found  by  the  con- 
struction, and  mn,  the  given  side;  then,  if  mn 
be  greater  than  ds,  set  off  mu  equal  to  ds,  and 
bisect  the  remainder  nu  in  the  point#;  pro- 
duce ds,  the  side  of  the  first  constructed  pen- 
tagon, till  st  he  equal  to  vx,  and  erect  the  per- 
pendicular tfS,  meeting  the  production  of  the 
radius  Os  in  S ; then,  through  the  point  S, 
draw  SD  parallel  to  sd,  to  meet  Qd  produced 
in  D,  and  SD  will  be  the  side  of  the  pentagon 
required. 


About  P as  a centre,  with  the  distance  PB 
>r  PD  as  a radius,  describe  the  circular  arc 
3RD,  intersecting  the  diameter  AC  in  the  point 
* : draw  DR,  and  about  D as  a centre  with  DR 
is  a radius,  describe  the  small  circular  arc  RS 

0 meet  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  the 
joint  S,  and  draw  DS  ; then  is  DS  the  side  of 
he  pentagon  required,  which  being  set  five 
imes  round  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
DSTVir^  °Ut  P°^ona^  fi&ure  or  pentagon 

This  is  a very  simple  and  elegant  method  of 
■escribing  a pentagon  or  five-sided  figure;  but 
: may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  it  determines 
□e  side  of  a regular  decagon  or  ten-sided 
igure  at  the  same  time ; for  the  central  dis- 
ance  O R,  is  the  side  of  a decagon. 

■ The  method  of  construction  here  given  is 
ery  well  known  to  mathematicians,  having 
sen  suggested  by  Ptolemy  in  the  first  book  of 
is  “ Great  Construction  ; ” it  is  not  how- 
ler, so  well  known  among  practical  men,  and 
f is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  thought  it 
-ight  be  useful  to  bring  it  under  their  notice. 

PRACTICAL  CALCULATION  OF  THE 
PENTAGON. 

From  the  simple  nature  of  the  preceding 
instruction,  we  readily  perceive  that  the  side 
; a pentagon  inscribed  in  a circle  of  given 
imensions,  admits  of  a ready  numerical  de- 
rmination,  from  which  its  practical  delinea- 
i»n  is  immediately  obtained  by  scale  and  com- 
bes thus,  by  a simple  calculation,  we  find 
e side  of  the  inscribed  pentagon  to  be 

_ r / = 

2 V I®  — 2 \/  5)=  l‘l756r,  in  which  ex- 
sssion  the  symbol  r indicates  the  radius  of 
5 circle,  and  s the  side  of  the  inscribed 
tntagon. 

This  is  a very  simple  expression  for  the  side 

1 a pentagon,  and  very  easily  put  into  prac- 
s;  but  the  following  rule  in  words  will 
hder  the  subject  more  generally  intelligible 
(practical  men. 


le. — Multiply  the  radius  of  the  circle  by 


Therefore,  with  the  radius  ©D  or  ©S  de- 
scribe the  circle  DNMTSD,  and  on  the  cir- 
cumference thereof  set  off  DS  five  times  and 
join  the  adjacent  points,  which  will  form  the 
pentagon  required.  If  the  side  of  the  con- 
structed figure  should  happen  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  figure  required,  take  the  less 
from  the  greater  and  bisect  the  remainder; 
then,  set  half  the  remainder  from  d towards  s, 
or  from  s towards  d,  and  draw  a perpendicular 
to  meet  ©s  or  Qd,  and  construct  the  figure  as 
before. 

The  following,  however,  is  a still  readier  way 
of  determining  the  radius  of  the  circle  by  cal- 
culation, and  when  the  radius  of  the  containing 
circle  and  the  side  of  the  pentagon  are  given, 
the  figure  itself  is  easily  constructed. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  given  side  of  the  penta- 
gon by  the  constant  fraction  0‘85063,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  radius  of  the  circumscrib- 
ing circle  ; round  the  circumference  of  which 
set  the  given  side  five  times,  and  the  pentagon 
will  be  completed. 

Example. — What  will  be  the  radius  of  a 
circle  capable  of  containing  a regular  pentagon 
whose  side  is  20  feet  in  length  ? 

In  the  constant  multiplier  above  given,  the 
three  right-hand  figures  are  of  very  little  value, 
and  may  be  omitted  in  all  practical  cases,  the 
first  two  places  ‘85  being  quite  sufficient. 

Here,  by  the  rule,  we  have  O'SS  x 20  = 17 
feet,  the  radius  of  the  circle  required. 


St.  Margaret’s,  at  Cliffe,  Dover. — 

he  constant  1-1756,  and  the  product  will  Ye  S,ir  : ?lef0"„an  ""r?"  No.r“an 
the  side  of  the  pentagon,  in  the  same  measure  , at  St;  Mar.f  rel : s,  at  Cl, fife,  a village 

as  the  radius  of  the  circle  \ about  four  ralles  east  of  Dover-  The  eastern  (?) 

Example. — A gentleman  has  a piece  of  I do<TwIs’  (a  8“od  specimen)  was  white- 
nund  of  a circular  form,  22  feet  in  diameter,  I *~hed  a ™T,  fe'v  W and  ““T 
rwnich  ground  he  wishes  to  build  a summer 
use  in  the  form  of  a regular  pentagon  : 


tat  will  be  the  length  of  the  side  outwardly  ? 
Here  the  plot  of  ground  is  22  feet  in  dia- 


the  ornaments  (some  of  which  are  very  curious) 
on  the  lozenges  are  nearly  illegible  from  that 
cause.  The  double-toothed  ornament  is  very 
curious,  as  is  likewise  the  moulding  nearest  the 
ier,  and  consequently  its  radios  is  11  feet;  d°or  The  interior  of  the  church  has 

ice,  by  the  rule,  we  have  1-1756  X 11  = ! als?  b“n  whlte"'?ahed'  and  man/  of  the  an;h 
3316  feet,  the  length  of  the  side  required  | and  otbe,r  ™uld'"Ke  |have,  bee"  «reat‘y 
criorly,  and  this  known,  the  length  of  [he  ! damaged  from  tins  most  absurd  practice  The 
» interiorly,  which  depends  upon  the  thick-  I ""  hern  doorway  has  been  preserved  from 
s of  the  wall,  is  easily  determined.  whitewash  and  is  a much  older  and  finer 

J specimen  than  the  eastern,  home  ol  the  orna- 

dblem  2. — To  describe  practically  a regular  { ments  are  very  curious  (for  instance,  four  or 
rentagon,  or  five-sided  figure,  the  side  of  I five  death’s  heads  on  the  eastern  side).  I do 
uliich  shall  be  of  any  proposed  length.  not  know  of  any  published  illustrations  of  this 

uhe  practical  construction  of  this  problem  J old  church,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. — T.  A.  B. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Norwich. — The  church  of  St.  Matthew,  at 
Thorpe  hamlet,  designed,  according  to  local 
papers,  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Kerr,  was 
consecrated  on  Friday  week.  It  is  in  the 
Early  Norman  style,  and  cruciform,  with 
nave  and  transepts,  but  without  tower  or 
aisles.  There  is  a semicircular  finished  apse 
for  the  chancel.  The  walls  are  built  of  Kentish 
rag-stone,  with  white  brick  dressings.  In  the 
decorations  for  the  doors  and  windows  the  old 
English  style  of  moulded  bricks  has  been 
revived.  There  is  a circular  stone  belfry  at 
the  west  end,  supported  by  corbelling  on  each 
end  of  the  wall.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are — extreme  length,  79  feet;  width, 
28  feet;  length  of  transepts  from  north  to 
south,  61  feet;  and  width  of  transepts,  25 
feet : the  extreme  height,  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof,  is  29  feet.  The  roof  is  of  deal,  stained 
in  oak,  and  the  fittings  and  furniture  are  of 
same  material.  The  cost  of  the  building  has 
been  2,200/.,  and  a further  sum  of  1,000/.  was 
raised  for  the  endowment.  Mr.  Wornum  was 
the  contractor. 

Framingham  Pigot.— The  church  in  this 
parish,  says  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  has  of  late 
undergone  restoration  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Plumer  and  Mr.  Christie.  The  old  belfry, 
which  endangered  the  west  wall  of  the  edifice, 
has  been  removed,  and  a new  bell  turret  has 
been  erected  at  the  angle  of  the  wall,  in  a 
more  secure  position.  It  is  a light  open  bell 
turret,  with  a new  buttress.  Mr.  Kerr,  archi- 
tect, supplied  the  design. 

Pickwell  ( Melton  Mowbray). — With  refer- 
ence to  some  remarks  lately  quoted  in  our 
columns  from  a provincial  paper,  on  the 
design  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  here, 
lately  repaired,  a local  correspondent  remarks 
that  as  the  chancel  itself  is  not  new,  any  re- 
flection on  the  design  of  it  is  misplaced  so 
far  as  recent  works  are  concerned.  These 
works  were  done  with  a sum  of  175/.,  re- 
covered from  the  executors  of  a late  incumbent 
who  had  allowed  the  chancel  to  become 
dilapidated.  Our  correspondent  very  properly 
remarks  that  “ misleading  the  public,  and  in- 
flicting injury  upon  tradesmen,  by  communi- 
cating to  a newspaper  upon  such  guess  work 
information  as  that  of  the  correspondent  of 
the  newspaper,  mentioned,  statements  pro- 
fessing to  be  facts,  but  in  reality  fables,  is  a 
practice  which  can  neither  be  too  strongly 
condemned,  nor  too  rigorously  exposed.” 
Saltney. — The  subscribers  to  the  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a church  and  schools  at  Salt- 
ney, have  resolved  that  a school  to  accommo- 
date about  140  children  be  commenced  forth- 
with, and  that  one-third  of  the  funds  already 
subscribed  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Mr. 
James  Harrison  was  appointed  architect.  The 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railway  Company 
have  offered  to  convey  the  building  materials 
along  their  line  free  of  charge. 

Knipersley,  Biddulph. — A new  church  in  the 
village  of  Knipersley,  in  the  parish  of  Bid- 
dulph, Staffordshire,  was  opened  on  the  28th 
ultimo.  It  has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Bateman,  and  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style, 
with  nave  and  transept,  chancel,  and  tower 
with  octagonal  spire.  The  east  window  is  of 
four  lights,  with  tracery ; the  west  of  five 
lights,  also  with  tracery.  The  chancel  roof  is 
of  oak,  and  open  to  the  rafters.  The  platform 
round  the  communion  table  is  paved  with 
black  and  grey  marble,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Co.,  of  Derby.  The  remainder  of 
the  paving  in  the  chancel,  and  the  whole  of 
that  in  the  nave  is  formed  of  flags  of  Hopton 
Wood  stone,  bordered  with  black  tiles  from 
Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.’s.  The  building  will 
be  warmed  by  apparatus  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  Near  the  church  is  a 
parsonage  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  There  are 
also  schools,  with  master’s  dwelling,  and  vil- 
lage library  and  reading-room. 

Nottingham. — An  ornamental  fountain,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  Papworth,  architect,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  in  the  market-place  at 

Nottingham. The  gas  company  are  forming 

two  new  gas  tanks  of  very  large  dimensions. 
They  will  each  be  120  feet  across  on  the  out- 
side, and  93  feet,  when  finished,  in  the  inside. 

On  the  outside  they  will  be  24  feet  below  the 
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surface,  and  5 feet  9 inches  above,  finished. 
They  will  contain  about  100,000  feet  of  gas, 
when  completed. 

Leighton  ( Welshpool ). — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church  has  been  laid  here.  It 
will  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  John  Naylor, 
of  Liverpool,  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr. 
H.  Gee,  architect,  also,  of  a new  hall  and  vicar- 
age adjacent.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  J.  and 
\V.  Walker,  Birkenhead. 

Bolton. — Church  Schools  are  about  to  be 
erected  at  Leverbridge,  from  drawings  by 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  archi- 
tects. They  are  intended  to  accommodate 
nearly  400  scholars,  and  will  correspond  in  de- 
sign and  materials  with  the  church  and  par- 
sonage, which  are  built  of  Ladyshore  terra- 
cotta. The  whole  cost  of  the  schools  is  esti- 
mated at  1,000/.,  towards  which  Messrs.  J.  and 
W.  Gray,  of  Wheatfield,  have  contributed 
500/.  The  Earl  of  Bradford  has  granted  the 

site. Part  of  the  premises  forming  the 

“ White  Horse”  public-house  fell  on  Tuesday 
week  while  some  alterations  were  in  progress, 
including  the  removal  of  a wall  10  or  11  feet 
long,  which  divided  the  kitchen  from  the  bar, 
both  at  the  back  part  of  the  building.  The 
wall  having  been  removed,  a wooden  beam  of 
10  inches  by  8 inches  was  placed  in  its  stead, 
below  the  ceiling,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  upper  portion  of  the  premises  : one  end  of 
this  beam  gave  way  and  fell  to  the  floor,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  ceiling  of  the 
kitchen  lowered  slowly  about  2 feet,  and  then 
descended  with  a crash,  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing above  following,  so  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  building,  for  ten  yards  in  length,  was 
destroyed  in  addition  to  the  kitchen. 

Preston. — The  cost  of  the  Preston  Baths  and 
Washhouses  seems  to  have  gone  beyond  what 
was  anticipated.  The  council  had  already 
borrowed  9,000/.  for  their  establishment,  and 
they  have  just  been  called  on  to  authorise  the 
borrowing  of  2,500/.  more.  This  expenditure, 
according  to  a local  paper,  is  wholly  for  the 
building  and  outfit.  Exclusive  of  the  site,  the 
establishment  at  the  south  end  of  Liverpool  is 
said  to  have  cost  only  2,300/.,  and  it  is  thought 
that  a like  scale  of  expenditure  might  have 
been  quite  sufficient  for  Preston.  Nevertheless 
it  is  believed  that  the  establishment  will  pay. 
Up  to  23rd  ult.,  the  returns  for  thirteen  weeks 
have  already  been  214/.,  leaving  98/.  for  in- 
terest on  loan,  &c.,  after  deduction  of  necessary 
expenses. 

Newbury. — The  Gas  Company  here  have  de- 
clared “ a dividend  of  5 per  cent.,  payable  on 
10th  October  and  10th  April  j”  and  have 
announced  their  intention  to  reduce  the  price  of 
their  gas  to  Ss.  “ if  a reasonable  probability  of 
increase  sufficient  to  meet  the  reduction  could 
be  shown,  so  that  the  matter  of  reduction  now 
rests  with  the  public,  as,  without  the  increase, 
it  cannot  be  done.”  As  well  might  that  pru- 
dent tar,  who  declared  he  would  never  take  a 
dip  into  his  own  legitimate  element,  the  water, 
till  he  had  learnt  to  swim,  have  forthwith 
announced  that  the  matter  rested  with  the  sea 
itself,  as,  without  its  instructive  assurance  that 
he  would  or  could  swim,  it  could  not  be  done. 
Over  cautious  tars  such  as  these,  whether  gas 
tars  or  maritime  ones,  are  only  likely  to  learn 
the  truth  in  the  brief  interval  between  ship- 
wreck and  sinking  : that  is  a moment,  accord- 
ing to  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey,  when  flashes 
of  mental  light,  more  vivid  far  than  gaslight, 
enter  into  even  the  darkest  and  most  stupid 
souls. 

Doncaster. — The  spire  of  Christ  Church, 
damaged  by  lightning,  has  been  restored  by 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Sheffield,  builder,  without  the 
erection  of  any  scaffolding.  A lightning  con- 
ductor has  also  been  affixed  by  the  same 
tradesman. 

Nairn. — A United  Presbyterian  church  is 
about  to  be  erected  here  from  plans  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Matthews,  of  Elgin, 
architects.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  new 
building  is  from  900/.  to  1,000/.  It  is  to  be 
erected  in  an  open  space  adjacent  to  the  High- 
street,  and  is  to  be  in  the  Norman  style  of 
architecture,  and  capable  of  containing  about 
1,000  persons.  The  doors  and  windows  are 
circular-headed,  with  mouldings  running  all 
round.  The  principal  entrance  is  a large 


arched  opening,  12  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high, 
sub-divided  by  a pillar  into  two  arched  door- 
ways. Immediately  over  this  entrance  there 
are  three  windows,  surmounted  by  interlacing 
arches.  This  front  is  furnished  with  an 
octagonal  belfry  with  square  base,  supported 
by  corbels  projecting  from  the  wall.  The 
interior  finishings  are  to  be  American  pine 
timber.  The  building  materials,  it  is  said,  are 
to  be  red  sandstone  for  the  walls,  and  white 
freestone  for  the  dressings,  mouldings,  &c. 

Miscellaneous. — The  new  police  station  at 
West  Bromw’ich  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Hartland,  builder,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Smith. 

The  foundation  stones  of  two  Roman 

Catholic  chapels,  about  to  be  erected  at 
Coughton  and  Studley,  were  laid  on  Wednes- 
day week.  


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Sanitary  Movement  in  Belgium. — The  Board 
of  Public  Health  in  Brussels  ( conseils  supe'- 
rieur  d’hygiene  publique)  has  decided  on  the 
holding  of  a hygienic  congress,  at  the  time  of 
the  next  September  festivals  in  the  Belgian 
capital,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Liedts, 
minister  of  state  and  chairman  of  the  above 
board.  This  congress,  to  which,  besides  seve- 
ral notabilities,  the  delegates  of  the  committees 
of  public  health  are  invited,  has  for  its  object 
to  determine  the  most  necessary  works  for  the 
salubrity  (assainissement)  of  the  towns  and  rural 
districts,  and  to  point  out  practical  and  effica- 
cious means  for  putting  into  practice  the  in- 
tentions of  government.  The  superior  board 
has  invited  the  governor  of  the  provinces  to 
indicate  the  persons  who  would  be  most  fit  for 
that  important  and  useful  mission.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  outline  of  the  programme  issued  by  the 
conseil  sup^rieur  of  Brussels.  The  delegates 
to  the  hygienic  congress  have  to  deliberate  on 
the  measures  most  effectual  for  insuring  the 
successive  execution  of  all  the  works  of  public 
salubrity  deemed  necessary,  and  for  guaran- 
teeing the  proper  employment  of  the  local  funds 
aswell  as  other  subsidies  granted  to  theseworks. 
The  hitherto  existing  regulations  consisted 
principally  in  the  nomination  of  local  commit- 
tees of  public  health,  headed  by  the  superior 
board  appertaining  to  the  department  of  home 
affairs  ; the  attrinution  given  to  the  commissa- 
ries of  cleanliness  ( coimnissaires  voyers)  to 
direct  and  superintend  the  works  of  public 
salubrity  in  the  country  districts;  the  esta- 
blishment of  a general  inspection  of  the  ser- 
vice of  public  health,  the  compiling  and  circu- 
lation of  instructions  and  drafts  of  regulations 
relating  thereto,  and  which  had  become  the 
groundwork  of  many  useful  local  enactments  ; 
in  fine,  the  arrangement  and  disposal  of  the 
public  grants  demanded  by  the  local  adminis- 
trations. These  measures  have  not  been  un- 
productive. A great  number  of  sanitary  works 
have  been  executed  or  projected  of  late,  and 
the  “ considerable  improvement  in  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  in  districts 
thus  acted  upon,  is  a fact  of  general  notoriety.” 
Still  some  grand  and  universal  measure  can 
only  be  expected  from  final  centralisation.  The 
programme  concludes  by  stating  the  different 
questions  which  will  be  laid  before  the  sanitary 
congress,  amongst  which  there  are  several 
relating  to  the  modes  of  coercion  to  be  resorted 
to  against  those  civic  ( municipal ) bodies  who 
would  be  behind  in,  or  even  averse  to,  carrying 
the  beneficial  measures  of  government  into  exe- 
cution, sacrificing,  then,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
welfare  of  the  majority  of  a nation  to  the  paltry 
interest  of  a few  sordid  and  rapacious  indivi- 
duals. 

Balneary  Affairs,  Paris. — We  extract  the 
following  from  one  of  the  Paris  periodicals  : — 
“As  the  establishment  of  public  baths  has 
impressed  a new  feature  on  one  branch  of  our 
social  institutions,  the  researches  connected 
therewith  are  elucidating  this  subject  every 
day  more  and  more.  Although  for  the  healthy 
and  vigorous  any  bath  may  be  similarly  bene- 
ficial, it  has  been  found,  of  late,  that  bathing- 
tubs  lined  with  zinc  will  not  act  beneficially  on 
persons  labouring  under  nervous  disease,  the 
number  of  whom  is  very  considerable.  Copper- 
lined  tubs  will  be  better  for  debilitated  consti- 


tutions ; better  still  those  made  of  iron  glazed  i 
or  enamelled.  A new  species  of  baths  has  also  l 
been  tried,  to  which  its  originators  have  given 
the  name  of  ‘ Artificial  Volcanic  Baths.’ 
Besides  their  great  efficacy,  they  are  likely  to  I 
benefit  the  owners  of  small  iron  furnaces,  | 
and  the  people  connected  with  such  works.  1 
A large  lump  of  red-hot  scoriae  is  taken  out 
of  the  furnace  and  plunged  in  the  bathing-tub 
filled  with  water.  The  effect  of  the  melted 
scoriae  and  the  grains  of  iron  contained  therein 
produced  on  the  water  is  very  great;  so  that  I 
even  flames  are  issuing  at  times  therefrom,  all 
which  results  in  the  dissolution  of  many  of 
the  alkaline  and  metallic  substances  contained 
in  the  scoriae,  of  which  iron  in  the  state  of  a 
sulphate  and  carbonate  is  the  most  important. 
The  water  acquires  quite  a brown  colour,  and 
is  richer  in  mineral  ingredients  than  any  known 
natural  therm.” 

New  Building  for  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Brussels. — The  works  of  this  long-wished-for 
edifice  are  in  active  progress,  and  exhibit  a 
fine  arrangement  of  the  saloons,  as  well  for 
festivals  as  daily  usages.  It  has  appeared 
to  be  a general  wish  in  the  Belgian  capital  that 
the  great  literary  and  musical  associations 
should  hold  some  of  their  meetings  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  building  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  is  connected  with  a fine  garden,  situate, 
as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  afford- 
ing a commodious  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
building.  If,  as  is  proposed,  a winter  garden 
should  be  arranged  here,  the  music  could  be  i 
heard  from  all  sides  of  the  locality,  and  in  all 
seasons. 

Aix-lu-Chapelle. — The  king  has  ordered  that 
the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  wherein 
many  an  emperor  and  empress  have  been 
crowned,  shall  be  restored  to  its  pristine 
splendour.  M.  de  Cornelius  has  received  an 
order  for  making  the  cartoon  for  a glass  paint- 
ing destined  for  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  to  represent  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  picture  will  be  25  feet  high  ; but 
as  the  huge  window  reaches  a height  of  80  feet 
by  17  of  breadth,  the  remainder  of  the  space 
will  be  filled  up  by  golden  stars  on  a sky  blue 
ground.  


SCULPTURED  DOORWAY  FROM  THE 
CATHEDRAL  OF  CATANIA. 

This  very  elegant  doorway  is  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  cathedral  of  Catania  : it 
is  of  marble,  and  very  beautifully  executed. 
The  mouldings  are  well  profiled.  It  is  dated 
1577.  Mons.  Hittorff,  in  his  fine  work  on  the 
monuments  of  Sicily,  thinks  it  must  have  been 
executed  by  the  celebrated  Gagini,  but  in  that 
case,  as  he  died  six  years  before  the  date 
given,  the  final  completion  of  the  doorway 
mu6t  have  been  retarded  by  some  circum- 
stances. The  introduction  of  the  socle  be- 
neath the  pedestal  of  the  columns  (not  in  good 
taste),  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  latter 
belonged  to  some  other  monument,  and  were 
worked  in.  


Apparatus  for  Sub-marine  Works. — 
M.  Cave  has  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Science  a memoir  on  a diving-vessel,  of 
which  there  is  now  a model  at  work  in  the 
Seine,  opposite  the  Institute.  On  the  deck 
of  a dredging  steam-vessel  a large  chamber 
has  been  fixed,  five  metres  high  and  seven 
metres  broad.  In  the  midst  of  this  space  is  a 
circular  opening,  which  passes  through  the 
vessel,  and  in  which  slides  a cylinder,  in  the 
way  of  the  joints  of  a telescope,  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  'the  river.  The  junction  with  the 
air-chamber  is  made  by  a slough  of  leather 
fixed  at  one  end  on  the  deck,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  extremity  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  tube 
be  thus  arranged,  it  suffices  to  compress  the 
air  in  the  chamber  : the  water  then  rushes  off 
at  the  under  sides ; a portion  of  the  bed 
becomes  dry,  and  the  workmen  can  move 
about  with  ease.  A sort  of  ante-chamber, 
with  two  doors,  and  performing  the  functions 
of  a sluice,  allows  access  to  the  main  chamber,, 
without  interrupting  the  work.  'Hie  model 
now  in  operation  on  the  Seine  is  but  one  of  a 
reduced  scale,  compared  with  two  made  by  M. 
Cave  for  the  works  of  the  barrage  of  the  Nile. 
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YANKEE  NEWS. 

Bricks. — We  find  in  the  Portsmouth  Journal 
(U.  S.)  a notice  of  the  process  of  making 
bricks  by  steam  practised  at  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Woodworth  and  Moore,  of  Boston. 
The  clay  is  ground  up,  pulverized,  and  bolted 
as  fine  as  meal.  In  this  state,  entirely  dry  ex- 
cept moistening  the  moulds  to  prevent  adhe- 
sion, the  clay  is  turned  into  eight  boxes  of  the 
size  of  bricks,  and  they  undergo  a pressure  of 
six  hundred  tons.  The  machinery  then  raises 
the  bricks  and  pushes  them  forward  while  the 
moulds  are  filling ; and  then  another  revolu- 
tion produces  eight  more.  Seven  revolutions 
are  made  in  a minute,  producing  fifty-six 
bricks,  so  hard  when  taken  from  the  machine 
that  wheelbarrow  loads  of  eighty  are  packed 
up  together  without  marring  them  in  the  least. 
The  bricks,  says  our  authority,  come  from 
the  kiln  with  a beautiful,  smooth,  and  straight 
surface,  equal  to  any  pressed  bricks  we  have 
seen  brought  to  our  market.  With  this 
machine  twenty  men  can  make  thirty  thousand 
bricks  in  a day.  There  being  no  evaporation, 
the  burning  can  be  made  with  a great  saving 
of  fuel. 

Artificial  Leather. — A steam  engine  of  six  or 
eight  horse  poweris  erected  at  Abington,  Mass., 
for  grinding  up  the  chips  and  shavings  of  leather 
which  are  cut  off  by  the  shoe  and  boot- makers, 
and  which  have  heretofore  been  burnt  or  thrown 
away.  These  are  ground  to  a powder  resem- 
blingcoarse  snuff, and  this  powder  is  then  mixed 
with  certain  gums  and  other  substances,  so 
thoroughly  that  the  whole  mass  becomes  a 
kind  of  melted  leather.  In  a short  time  this 
dries  a little,  and  is  rolled  out  to  the  desired 
thickness — perhaps  one  twenty-fourth  of  an 
inch.  It  is  now  quite  solid,  and  is  said  to  be 
entirely  water-proof. 

Galvanic  Printing  Press. — A patent  is  being 
taken  by  a Mr.  Foreman  for  a printing  press, 
moved  and  regulated  by  galvanic  magnets. 
His  paper  works  upon  a reel,  and  is  continuous, 
like  the  telegraphic  coil.  The  paper  passes 
over  the  type  on  a cylinder,  and  when  one  side 
is  worked  the  paper  is  reversed,  and  the  other 
side  printed  with  a perfect  register,  and  the 
sheets  are  clipped  apart  as  they  come  from  the 
press  by  an  ingenious  contrivance.  Accord- 
ing to  American  authorities,  “There  is  no 
limit  hardly  to  the  speed  at  which  this  press 
will  work  : its  exactness  is  beyond  anything 
known  in  this  line  of  machinery  ; and,  what  is 
better  than  all,  Mr.  Foreman  says  he  can  put 
up  the  largest  sized  press  at  a cost  of  not  more 
than  500  dollars.”  Mr.  Foreman  is  a practical 
printer,  and  at  present  a citizen  of  New  Bos- 
ton, Illinois. 

Boston  v.  New  York. — The  following  state- 
ment of  the  relative  wealth  of  Boston  and  New 
York  has  been  circulated  : — The  population  of 
Boston  by  the  late  United  States  census  is 
138,788  : the  real  and  personal  estate  as  esta- 
blished by  the  late  State  valuation,  is 
213,310,067  dollars;  making  for  each  inha- 
bitant of  Boston  the  sum  of  1,537  dollars. 
The  population  of  New  York  by  the  United 
States  census  is  515,394  : the  valuation  of  the 
real  and  personal  property,  as  ascertained  the 
present  year,  is  320,108,358  dollars  ; making 
for  each  inhabitant  of  that  city  the  sum  of 
1 621  dollars. 

Art-Patronage. — The  newspapers  are  calling 
' on  the  States  to  give  enlarged  encouragement  to 
i art.  The  Home  Journal  says,  in  an  article  on 
! the  subject : — “ Every  State  capitol  should  pay 
1 honour  to  the  names  that  throw  a special 
1 lustre  upon  the  local  sovereignty  to  which  they 
1 have  belonged.  Something  in  this  way  has 
; already  been  done — by  none  more  than  by 
Virginia.  Years  ago,  while  Washington  lived, 

5 she  secured  a life-like  impersonation  of  her 
j great  son,  by  sending  to  France  for  the  ser- 
\ vices  of  Houdon ; and  the  figure  that  now 
e 6tands  in  her  public  hall  at  Richmond,  is  a 
t treasure  of  memory  and  of  art  which  all  the 
c other  treasures  of  the  world  could  not  buy 
f from  her.  She  has  lately,  also,  given  an  order 
t to  Crawford  for  a colossal  group  illustrative  of 
t the  fame  of  the  State — consisting  of  an  eques- 
ti  trian  statue  of  Washington,  surrounded  at  its 
t)  base  by  statues  of  six  other  Virginians — Mar- 
5 shall,  Henry,  See.  Besides  the  several  States, 
t it  is  an  appropriate  and  legitimate  object  of  the 


expenditure  of  cities  to  decorate  the  squares 
and  public  buildings  with  the  figures  of  those 
exalted  persons  who,  in  past  times,  have  made 
such  cities  the  particular  theatres  of  their 
reputation.  Why  has  nothing  been  done  in 
this  way  by  New  York  ? There  once  stood  in 
the  Exchange  a statue  of  Hamilton,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Why  has  it  not  been  re- 
placed ? There  ought  to  be  in  this  New  York 
of  ours,  upon  the  summit  of  a pillar,  visible 
widely  over  the  waters,  a figure  which  should 
announce  to  the  European  that  he  is  about  to 
tread  the  land  of  Washington.  There  ought 
to  be  in  our  streets  and  parks  statues  to  remind 
us  all  that  we  dwell  upon  a soil  once  dignified 
— for  ever  benefited — by  the  virtue,  the  learn- 
ing, the  ability,  the  patriotism  of  Hamilton,  of 
Jay,  of  Schuyler,  of  Livingston,  of  Hobart,  of 
Kent.  If  orders  were  given  by  our  municipal 
and  state  authorities  for  works  that  are  pro- 
perly required  for  the  adornment  of  our  cities, 
and  called  for  by  the  duty  which  the  public 
representatives  owe  to  the  memory  of  the 
“great  men”  that  “have  been  among  us,” 
our  artists  would  find  all  the  patronage  that 
they  could  require,  and  art  in  this  country 
would  soar  far  beyond  the  level  it  has  ever  yet 
attained.” 

A Gas  Engine  to  supersede  steam.  — The 
Cincinnati  papers  state  that  a Mr.  Solomans, 
of  that  city,  has  invented  a gas  engine,  which 
is  to  supersede  steam.  “ With  common 
whiting,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  he  gene- 
rates the  gas.  Five  dollars’  worth  of  these 
materials,”  says  the  Nonpareil,  “ will  serve  to 
propel  a boat  across  the  ocean  half  a dozen 
times,  and  if  there  be  no  leakage  it  will  keep 
the  boat  in  motion  until  it  wears  out.  . . . 

The  result  is,  that  it  requires  1,800  dols.  of 
expense  to  run  a boat  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
Orleans  and  back  again,  with  the  old  engine, 
while  this  one  will  do  the  same  work  for  50 
dols.  Mr.  Solomans  has  his  engine  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  of  25-horse  power,  and  raises 
12,000  pounds  up  and  down  five  times  in  a 
minute.  He  has  it  so  planted  that  its  power 
may  be  seen.  The  engine  is  so  constructed  as 
to  be  self-sustaining,  manufacturing  and 
pumping  its  own  gas,  while  a small  furnace, 
almost  half  as  large  as  a common  furnace  for 
heating  flat-irons,  furnishes  all  the  heat  he 
desires.  A handful  of  charcoal  does  the 
work,  and  his  boiler  is  about  as  large  as  a 
good  sized  cannon-ball.”  The  carbonic  acid 
gas  engine  itself  is  no  great  novelty  : neither  is 
this  mode  of  generating  gas.  One  main  element 
of  power  in  the  present  instance  is  heat,  20 
degrees  of  which  are  said  to  give  a pressure  of 
1,080  lbs.,  40  degrees  2,160  lbs.,  80  degrees 
4,320  lbs. : that  is,  132  degrees  less  than  boil- 
ing heat  gives  a greater  power  with  this  gas 
than  452  gives  by  converting  water  into  steam. 


BLACKFRIARS  AND  WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGES. 

It  is  held,  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 
Now,  come  what  may  to  these  two  great  public 
structures  it  never  can  be  said  your  columns 
have  been  closed  against  such  warnings.  In  Mr. 
Walker’s  evidence  taken  before  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  July  1850,  he  says, 
“ Supposing  for  a moment  we  have  next  winter, 
or  any  winter,  a great  mass  of  ice  coming  down 
the  river,  I would  not  be  answerable  it  would 
not  sweep  away  all  the  piles,”  and  down  with 
them  the  bridge  (Westminster)  would  assuredly 
fall.  Should  that  happen,  what  then  becomes 
of  Blackfriars?  It  has  been  further  stated 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  in  that  part  has 
lowered  six  feet  since  the  last  great  repair : if 
that  be  so,  let  any  one  turn  to  the  soundings 
accompanying  Mr.  Page’s  report  in  1846,  and 
they  will  then  be  fully  satisfied  the  alarm  now 
expressed  is  not  without  reason.  Committees 
have  been  sitting  at  intervals  during  the  last 
seven  years;  evidence  of  the  highest  character 
been  brought  forward  ; and  this  year  a royal 
commission  has  been  appointed  doubtless  with 
a view  of  considering  the  evidence  produced 
before  these  commissioners,  and  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  : the  apathy  of  public  autho- 
rities is  really  surprising  : two  more  important 
thoroughfares  connected  with  the  traffic  of  the 
metropolis  there  cannot  be,  and  yet  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  quoted,  we  must  encounter 


the  risk  of  another  winter.  It  would  almost 
seem  the  delay  was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  a temporary  bridge  at 
Westminster,  or  it  may  be  in  the  hope  of  the 
bridge  being  carried  away,  and  thus  to  compel 
the  immediate  use  of  Charing-cross  and  Vaux- 
hall  bridges,  thereby  habituating  the  people  of 
Westminster  to  the  change  of  traffic,  and 
paying  the  way  for  the  scheme  of  the  double 
bridges  suggested  in  1846.  A.  Z. 


ENCROACHMENTS  IN  ST.  PANCRAS. 

I presume  that  the  state  of  our  principal 
thoroughfares  is  a subject  deserving  of  your 
notice  : therefore  I beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  New-road  and  City-road,  from  Trinity 
Church  eastward.  For  many  years  past  I have 
observed  with  great  regret  the  progressive 
encroachments  on  the  gardens  in  front  of  the 
houses,  particularly  in  those  parts  near  the 
end  of  Tottenham-court-road,  by  the  erection 
of  shops,  &c.,  close  upon  the  footway;  so  that 
this  once  open  thoroughfare  is  now  contracted 
into  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  street ; 
excluding  in  a great  degree  the  air  and  view, 
and  destroying  its  proper  and  distinguishing 
character  as  a kind  of  Boulevard. 

The  increasing  value  of  the  frontage  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  is  obviously  the  induce- 
ment to  these  erections,  and  it  would  be  useless 
to  urge  against  this  private  advantage  the 
consideration  of  the  public  good : I had, 
therefore,  observed  and  deplored  the  growth 
of  this  evil  as  uncontrollable,  and  without 
remedy.  I was  surprised,  however,  to  find 
that  it  has  been  contemplated  and  provided 
for  by  express  legislation.  The  Act  7 Geo.  4, 
for  consolidating  the  metropolitan  roads  dis- 
tinctly prohibits  the  erection  of  any  building 
within  50  feet  of  the  New-road,  or  within  40 
feet  of  the  City-road,  on  any  new  foundation. 
Unfortunately  a subsequent  Act  transfers  the 
management  of  these  roads  to  the  parishes 
through  which  they  pass,  since  which  this 
salutary  provision  has  become  a dead  letter. 

Such  a result  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
you  consider  how  the  vestries  are  constituted  ; 
some  of  the  members  probably  being  the 
transgressors,  and  the  majority  unwilling  to 
incur  any  expense  in  litigation  : at  all  events, 
the  fact  is  that  these  encroachments  have  been 
steadily  advancing,  and  during  the  last  year  or 
two  at  a greatly  increased  rate ; so  that  if  some 
other  authority  do  not  interfere,  the  mischief 
will  go  on  extending,  until  this  once  fine 
thoroughfare  will  be  converted  and  degraded 
into  an  ordinary  street. 

Whilst  such  large  sums  are  being  expended 
in  public  improvements,  widening  streets,  and 
creating  new  lines  of  communication,  surely  it 
is  most  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  to  allow 
this  counter  improvement,  or  nuisance,  to  take 
effect  under  our  eyes,  particularly  when  means 
have  been  provided  to  prevent  it ; but  such  is 
actually  and  unfortunately  the  fact. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  buy  up 
and  remove  the  public-house  which  projects  so 
awkwardly  at  the  corner  of  the  New-road,  and 
Hampstead-road ; but  now  it  is  become  only 
one  or  part  of  a mass  of  obstructions,  too 
large  to  be  bought,  and  being  illegal,  ought  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  I hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
you  will  assist  in  arousing  the  public  to  the 
assertion  of  their  rights  : then  I have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  prevail  against  the  apathy  or 
private  interests  of  the  local  authorities. 

F.  B.  A. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  advert  to  a spe- 
cimen of  parochial  administration,  as  now 
exhibited  to  the  annoyance  of  the  public  in  a 
part  of  the  New-road.  The  wood  pavement 
has  been  allowed  to  become  so  bad  that  a bar- 
ricade was  erected,  and  her  Majesty  prevented 
from  passing  that  way  in  her  progress  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  station  ; and  it  still 
remains  closed,  without  even  the  commence- 
ment of  repair ! At  the  same  time  it  appears 
that  the  vestry  have  been  making  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  roads  and  pavements  by  a Bill  to  supersede 
the  whole  of  the  seventeen  boards  of  commis- 
sioners by  whom  they  are  at  present  managed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  New-road,  and  some 
other  portion  of  small  extent. 
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WOODWORK  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  GEREON,  COLOGNE. 

Tiie  church  of  St.  Gereon  is  a fine  and 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  Continental 
Romanesque,  or  Byzantine  Architecture.  Ex- 
ternally, its  lofty  polygonal  nave,  and  the 
slender  eastern  towers,  have  an  imposing  ap- 


i pearance;  and,  internally,  the  effect  is  equally 
' grand,  marred,  however,  by  an  ornament  in- 
I troduced  apparently  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
1 teenih  century.  The  skulls  of  700  martyred 
i soldiers,  who,  it  is  related,  suffered  in  the 
earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  are 
preserved  in  little  gilt  niches,  or  arranged  in 


glass  cases.  The  choir  is  raised  about  twenty 
steps  above  the  nave,  and  terminates  in  an 
apse.  The  stalls  are  arranged  on  either  side, 
and  have  subsella?,  but  are  not  returned.  Of 
the  stall  ends  there  are  four.  The  others  differ 
only  in  the  carving  from  that  here  given.  In 
one,  instead  of  the  armed  figure  on  the 
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shoulders  of  a king,  is  a crowned  female  figure 
on  a knot  of  foliage.  The  other  two  have 
sitting  figures.  Of  the  ends  to  the  subsellte,  or 
lower  stalls,  there  are  eight  examples,  all 
differing  in  the  carving,  but  similar  in  form. 
The  stalls  are  without  canopies,  and  are  pro- 
bably of  the  fourteenth  century.  H. 


DREDGE’S  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

A correspondent  says, — “ The  report 
of  the  failure  of  the  Dredgeian  bridge,  across 
the  river  Leven,  Lochlomond,  which  found  its 
way  into  most  of  the  public  journals  some 
time  ago,  was  incorrect.  The  fact  of  the  case 
was  simply  this  : — the  centre  links  of  one  of 
the  main  chains  broke  in  consequence  of  a 
flaw'  in  the  iron,  and  the  unnecessary  use  of 
centre  links  in  the  bridge.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  the  traffic  was  continued,  and, 
without  interrupting  it,  Mr.  Dredge  has  since 
removed  the  centre  links  of  the  other  main 
chain,  which  has  effected  an  improvement, 
and  makes  it  substantial  and  inflexible.  This 
was  the  second  large  bridge  erected  under  the 
patent  in  1841;  and  it  is  the  only  instance  of 
fracture  in  all  the  bridges  the  patentee  has 
erected.  Indeed,  how  seldom  is  it  that  an  ap- 
proximation to  truth  is  arrived  at  in  the  first 
or  second  attempt  of  carrying  out  any  import- 
ant thing  in  mechanics  (the  steam  engine,  &c. 
to  wit),  but  often  from  the  smallest  accident 
springs  the  most  useful  discovery,  which  in 
this  instance  was  of  so  trivial  a nature  that  it 
did  not  even  alarm  the  persons  who  were  upon 
the  bridge  at  the  time  the  links  broke.” 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  to  mention 
that  a “ Description  of  Suspension  Bridges  on 
Dredge’s  Taper  Principle,”  has  just  now  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  which  will 
enable  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  erect 
suspension  bridges  to  examine  into  the  merits 
of  the  system. 


LODGINGS  FOR  WORKMEN. 

Respected  Friend, — The  manifold  trea- 
tises on  model  lodging-houses,  from  time  to 
time  published  in  thy  print,  have  much  gratified 
me  and  others  who,  like  me,  are  associated  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals ; for  thy 
disquisitions,  begun  now  some  years  back,  have 
found  an  echo  in  the  press  at  large ; and  it 
hath  become  fashionable  to  patronise  and  ad- 
vocate such  institutions. 

Our  society  in  favour  of  quadrupeds  hath 
done  much  in  favour  of  silent  suffering  since 
its  establishment  some  twenty  years  back ; but 
until  thou  didst  raise  thy  voice,  no  society  was 
ever  formed  for  the  abatement  of  cruelty  to- 
wards bipeds — I mean  the  human  animal. 
There  are  grievances  and  woes  more  cruel  than 
flagellation,  and  the  more  sensitive  animal, 
man,  intended  by  the  Creator  to  inherit  the 
earth,  and  to  have  dominion  over  every  living 
thing,  is  the  creature  doomed  to  endure  those 
refinements  of  suffering ! The  beast  is  pro- 
tected by  law  from  merciless  wails  : the  same 
law  protects  from  violence  by  blows  the 
rational  animal ; but  hitherto  (in  what  may  be 
called  the  infantine  state  of  humanity)  the  law 
hath  had  little  effect  in  correcting  “ man’s 
inhumanity  to  man.” 

It  irketh  me  to  reflect  upon  the  many,  as 
yet,  unredressed  evils  under  which  our  fellows  in 
community  still  labour;  and  that  these  evils 
should  be,  and  actually  are,  more  unredressed 
if  not  unmitigable  in  a nation  like  ours,  the 
most  civilized,  the  wealthiest,  and,  shall  it  be 
6aid,  the  most  Christian  ! 

Of  these,  the  chiefest  is  the  want  of  suitable 
habitations,  and  those  comforts  that  our  state  of 
social  advancement  requires.  There  are  poor 
who  have  not  always  been  poor, — what  is  their 
condition  when  driven  to  the  exigency  of 
lodging  a family  in  two  rooms  ? — what,  then, 
if  reduced  to  one  room? 

Every  human  creature  is  primarily  entitled 
to  the  free  and  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  God’s 
great  elementary  endowments — light,  water, 
and  air.  This  is  conceded  by  all  who  have 
treated  the  subject,  for  th~  argument  is  irre- 
fragible : therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
government,  of  every  municipality,  in  the  first 
place  to  assure  to  every  living  subject  the  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  these  natural  gifts  : 


they  are  shed  abroad  upon  creation,  and  should 
no  more  be  made  the  media  of  taxation  than 
the  breath  of  the  nostrils.  There  are,  however, 
in  our  adventitious  state  of  existence  in 
crowded  cities,  rights  as  indispensable  as  they, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  right  to  a fitting  loca- 
tion. 

Thy  descriptions  of  model  lodging-houses 
show  that  the  sense  of  the  time  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction  : that  of  St.  Pancras  is, 
indeed,  a model  amongst  those  first  founded, 
and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  those  pro- 
posed for  the  new  thoroughfare,  Victoria-street, 
will  be  worthy  of  the  designation  of  that  great 
conduit,  and  of  our  excellent  and  virtuous 
Queen.  But,  most  worthy  Editor,  I would 
suggest  to  thee  (what  one  of  thy  corre- 
spondents, “ Quondam,”  hath  before  stated  in 
The  Builder),  that  living-rooms  for  the 
poor  ought  to  be  had  and  provided  for  them  at 
a rate  not  exceeding  Is.  per  chamber  (includ 
ing  accessories)  per  week. 

A poor  working  man,  or  a mechanic  with 
20s.  a week,  and  family  of  only  three,  can  barely 
afford  that  sum  : add  to  it  Is.  6d.  for  fuel  (the 
least  possible  allowance),  and  6d.  for  soap,  and 
but  15s.  remain  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  food  and  clothing,  not  to  mention  casualties 
and  sickness. 

The  poor  were  from  the  beginning,  but  their 
position  in  a capital,  and  amongst  a community 
of  unparalleled  wealth  and  luxury,  is  immea- 
surably more  galling,  as  only  their  exlremest 
wants  are  at  all  remediable. 

It  is  well  for  the  pious  and  charitable  to 
devote  money  to  the  construction  of  lodging- 
houses,  from  which  they  derive  5 per  cent, 
profit,  and  more  than  5 per  cent,  is  returned 
by  investment  in  model  lodging-houses  : still 
it  would  be  better  if  partly  eleemosynary  gifts, 
and  partly  invested  capital,  were  dedicated  to 
these  objects,  restricting  the  returns  on  bor- 
rowed funds  to  5 per  cent.  In  such  case, 
suites  of  four  chambers  of  fair  dimensions 
might  be  rented  at  3s.  a week. 

From  a computation  made  by  me  on  the 
average  rents  of  houses  (in  one  tenement)  it  is 
clear  that  5 1.  per  chamber  (of  large  dimensions) 
is  the  proportion  ordinarily  paid  : — for  example, 
a six-roomed  house  with  decent  and  commo- 
dious adjuncts,  may  be  rented  for  30/.  a-year 
— an  eight-roomed  house  for  40/. — a ten- 
roomed  for  50/. — and  so  on  : such  commonly 
have  curtilages  and  even  gardens : this 
amounts  to  2s.  per  chamber  per  week  for 
highly -finished  mansions.  This  computation 
only  relates  to  houses  of  the  ordinary  class, 
and  not  to  first-rate  situations;  for  such  posi- 
tions will  often  bring  four  times  the  value  of 
the  structure  in  rent. 

As  a large  part  of  the  first  cost  of  a house 
arises  from  the  high  finish,  external  orna- 
mentation, and  internal  decoration, — so  plain 
dwellings,  of  a substantial  character,  with 
moderately  proportioned,  plain,  and  whole- 
some apartments,  might,  in  proportion  to 
extent  and  number  of  chambers,  be  erected  so 
as  to  let  for  much  less. 

All  structures  of  this  kind  should  have  a 
kitchen  in  each  suite,  with  other  requisites  (as 
in  Paris)  to  preserve  the  privacy  and  segrega- 
tion of  each  family : at  the  same  time,  other 
establishments  suitable  to  single  persons,  such 
as  that  of  Bloomsbury,  might  secure  increased 
comfort  and  economy,  perhaps  through  the 
general  purveyance  of  one  kitchen  and  one 
cook. 

No  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  pretty  evidence 
of  poor  habitations  in  Hyde-park  : the  security 
from  fire,  neatness,  ventilation,  and  compact- 
ness reflect  credit  on  the  good  prince  who  hath 
made  the  condition  of  the  poor  his  study. 
Whether  he  designed  them  or  not  matters  as 
little  as  whether  he  personally  designed  the 
Great  Exposition  : it  is  enough  that  royal  pa- 
tronage bestow  on  such  matters  their  care  and 
regard, — yet  would  I put  it  to  thee,  friend 
editor,  whether  this  sample  be  not  a toy,  too 
expensive  in  construction,  as  also  too  stinted 
in  capacity  : thou  wouldst  not  like  a sleeping 
room  9 feet  by  6 feet— but  one  step  from  the 
bed  to  the  wall : besides,  the  height  is  deficient. 
These  might  suit  a rich  man’s  park  grounds 
where  expense  could  be  of  no  moment. 

Tabitha  Quiet. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  CONTRACTORS  TO 
THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS  to 
CONSTRUCT  DRAINS,  AND  CHARGE 
FOR  THE  WORK  d6nE  OVER  THF 
CONTRACT  PRICE.  “ IHE 

Whitechapel  County  Court— (TuesdayI 
Dethick  v.  Grenier  ' 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action  is  a builder  and  con- 
tractor to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the 
eastern  d,v  sion  of  the  metropolis,  rod  the  defend- 
ant is  landlord  of  some  houses  in  Chapel-court  St 
George  a in  the  East.  The  sum  sought  to  be 
recovered  was  7 1.  ,s  Id.  ; and  defendant  had  paid 
21.  into  court  as  sufficient  for  the  work  done 
Mr.  Fisher,  solicitor,  appeared  for  Messrs 
Dethick,  and  called  Mr.  Alder,  who  said  he'  was 
principal  clerk  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  took  instruc 
tions  from  the  defendant  to  make  a drain  through  a 
passage  leading  into  a court.  The  contract  was  to 
be  21.,  and  whilst  making  the  drain  the  men  unex- 
pectf  dly  opened  into  a disused  cesspool.  The  case 
was  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  who 
sent  their  clerk  of  the  works,  and  who  ordered 
them  to  go  lower.  Upon  doing  this  it  was  found 
the  next  house  was  giving  way.  At  this  time  they 
had  sunk  10  feet  according  to  the  surveyor’s  orders 
but  upon  finding  the  accident  they  rose,  and  were 
obliged  to  fill  the  cesspool  up.  Had  been  a great 
many  years  in  the  employ  of  contractors,  and  could 
positively  state  that  the  charge  made  was  below  the 
cost.  They  were  obliged  to  act  up  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  Sewers  Commission,  and 
could  not  deviate  from  their  levels  or  courses  of 
drains.  Mr.  Grenier  had  offered  him  2s.  6d.  to 
fill  in  the  cesspool  and  not  report  it  to  the  commis- 
sioners. 

Two  of  the  contractor’s  workmen  deposed  to  the 
necessity  of  sinking  the  drain,  in  consequence  of 
finding  the  cesspool,  and  further  said  that  the  de- 
fendant had  repeatedly  said  he  would  pay  all  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  he  held  under  lease  the  ad- 
joining houses  of  defendant,  and  that  he  repre- 
sented to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  the  nuisance 
of  defendant’s  houses  from  want  of  drainage  : in 
consequence  of  this  the  drain  was  ordered  to  be 
made  by  their  contractors.  His  house  had  not  yet 
done  settling,  and  as  defendant  had  no  right  to  the 
passage,  he  should  look  to  him  for  any  damage  he 
had  sustained,  and  not  to  the  contractors. 

Mr.  Grenier  said  it  was  entirely  from  want  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  the  increase  of 
work  had  occurred.  They  excavated  too  low, 
which  brought  the  walls  down.  Instead  of  10  feet 
deep,  4 feet  would  have  been  sufficient.  He  knew 
nothing  of  tlm  cesspool,  and  considered  the  power 
of  the  Sewers  Commissioners  most  arbitrary  towards 
owners  of  property. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  defendant  called  him  in  to 
look  at  the  job,  and  he  offered  to  take  it  for  51.,  out 
of  which  he  should  have  had  to  pay  the  commissioners 
fifteen  shillings.  He  said  he  would  do  it  for  4/.  if 
“the  Sewers”  would  assist,  but  he  was  told  they 
would  not  under  the  circumstances.  If  their  con- 
tractor did  the  work  they  would  cleanse  the  drains, 
but  not  otherwise.  Believes  Mr.  Dethick  to  be  a 
large  contractor  for  sewers.  The  power  of  the 
commissioners  is  so  great  that  if  a builder  does  not 
carry  out  their  instructions  he  is  liable  to  be  fined 
20/.  The  plaintiffs  were  bound  to  do  what  the 
clerk  of  the  works  directed.  Thinks  they  went  too 
deep. 

Mr.  Fisher  replied  and  pointed  out  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  clients,  who  had  clearly  acted  up  to  the 
orders  of  the  authorities. 

His  Honour  said  the  practical  experience  of  Mr. 
Alder  shewed  that  no  more  work  was  done  than 
was  required,  and  he  had  no  doubt  if  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  had  ordered  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  the  defendant  would 
have  been  liable  for  the  expenses.  He  must,  there- 
fore, order  the  amount  sued  for  to  be  paid  in  a 
month.  Verdict  for  plaintiff. 

The  court  was  crowded  with  builders  of  the  East 
End,  who  did  not  appear  to  relish  the  judgment. 


The  Iron  Trade. — Returns  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  show  that  the  export  of  iron,  and 
especially  of  manufactured  iron,  continues  to 
improve.  The  value  of  the  foreign  transac- 
tions in  July  was  531,014/.,  being  an  increase 
on  the  same  month  of  1850  of  62,738/. — The 
Cradley  chain-makers  have  struck  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  or  rather  for  a return  to  the 
higher  prices  they  have  till  lately  been  re- 
ceiving. It  is  expected  that  the  turn-out  will 
be  general. 

Victorial  Statue  at  Glasgow. — Up- 
wards of  3,000/.  have  been  collected  for  the 
proposed  equestrian  statue  of  her  Majesty  at 
Glasgow. 
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A Treatise  on  the  Substantive  Law  relating  to 
Letters  Patent  for  Inventions.  By  Henry 
Lund,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister- at-Law.  Sweet, 
Chancery-lane.  1851. 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a law  book,  con- 
taining a full  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  law  as  regards  patentable  inventions,  and 
professing  to  answer  the  following  questions  : — 

“ What  inventions  can  be  patented  ? What 
are  the  nature  and  details  of  the  contract  which 
the  inventor  is  said  to  make  with  the  Crown  ? 
What  are  the  essentials  of  a specification  of  an 
invention  : in  other  words,  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  documentary  evidence  required  to  de- 
fine and  circumscribe  the  exclusive  right  to 
any  patented  invention  ? What  considerations 
should  be  kept  in  view  on  the  sale  of,  or  other 
dealing  with.  Letters  Patent?  And,  lastly, 
What  amounts  to  an  infringement  of  a pa- 
tented invention  ? 

The  formalities  preceding  the  grant  of  Let- 
ters Patent  (as  the  author  observes)  will  no 
doubt  be  shortly  changed  for  some  simple  pro- 
cedure; and  the  practice  in  actions  for 
infringements,  and  in  proceedings  by  scire 
facias,  which  belong  to  the  general  practice  of 
the  law,  is  also  under  revision.  These  altera- 
tions, as  soon  as  perfected,  will  be  added  to 
this  work  in  the  form  of  an  appendix. 

As  to  the  law  of  procedure,  the  author  thinks 
that  no  change  can  be  too  great  or  decisive, 
provided  it  combine  certainty  with  expedition  : 
meantime,  the  present  volume  is  designed  to 
prepare  for  the  consolidation  of  the  substantive 
law,  and  to  provide  inventors  as  well  as  law- 
yers with  a methodical  and  complete  yet 
concise  treatise  on  this  branch  of  the  law. 

Elements  of  Spherical  Astronomy,  illustrated 
with  appropriate  Diagrams  arid  practical  Ex- 
amples. By  William  Turnbull.  Imray, 
Minories,  London,  for  the  Proprietor. 

This  laborious  little  work  is  designed  to  faci- 
litate the  application  of  spherical  trigonometry 
to  the  calculation  of  astronomical  and  geogra- 
phical problems.  It  comprises  the  stereo- 
graphic projection  of  the  sphere  on  the  planes 
of  the  meridian,  horizon,  equator,  ecliptic,  and 
the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  colures,  with 
tables  of  formulae  and  rules  for  calculating  the 
declinations,  right  ascensions,  latitudes,  longi- 
tudes, amplitudes,  azimuths,  and  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ; the  times  of  their  rising, 
setting,  and  culminating;  with  various  other 
particulars  interesting  to  students.  The  tables  [ 
of  formulas  from  which  the  rules  of  calculation  j 
are  derived  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  j 
author’s  “ Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonome- 1 
try ;”  and  we  know  enough  of  the  author  and 
his  labours,  as  indeed  do  many  of  our  readers  1 
themselves,  to  be  assured  of  their  accuracy. 

By  the  way,  we  may  here  incidentally 
remark  that  a new  field  for  some  fortunate 
mathematician  to  immortalise  himself  in  ap- 1 
pears  to  be  opening  up,  not  only  in  those  j 
doubts  expressed  by  Herschel,  Nichol,  and 
other  astronomical  authorities  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  law  of  gravitation  to  explain  one 
of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  solar  system,  namely,  the  circularity  of 
form  in  the  planetary  orbits,  but  in  various 
other  defects  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which 
could  readilv  be  pointed  out.  With  reference  ' 
to  the  former,  we  observe  that  in  course  of  last 1 
weekProfessor  Nichol  drew  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  in  a lecture  delivered  at  Liverpool  | 
and  reported  in  the  Albion.  “ Gravitation,”  he 
said,  “ was  the  great  law  of  the  solar  system,  ’ 
but  there  were  certain  features  of  that  system  i 
which  the  law  of  gravitation  would  not  explain. 
There  was  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  for  example,  which  were  all 
circular,  or  nearly  so.  The  mere  law  of  gravi- 
tation would  equally  have  sustained  them  had 
they  not  been  so.  Again,  they  all  moved 
round  the  sun  in  the  same  direction  : gravity 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  This  was  also 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  satellites,  with  the 
singular  except  ion,  however,  of  the  planet  Uranus. 
Further,  all  the  planets  turned  round  on  their 
axis  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  they 
moved  in  their  orbits.  The  same  law  ap- 
plied to  the  satellites.  Here  were  a number 
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of  arrangements  which  required  explanation.” 
As  to  the  Professor’s  own  explanatory  hypo- 
thesis, we  are  not  a little  surprised  to  find  him, 
who  smashed  the  nebular  theory  of  the  elder 
Herschel,  picking  up  the  fragments,  and  en- 
deavouring, therewith,  to  reconstruct  the  solar 
system — and  of  course  all  other  starry  systems, 
made  up  also,  as  he  himself  conceives  them  to 
be,  of  suns  and  their  satellites,  something  like 
our  own.  Whatever  be  the  merits  of  this 
hypothesis,  however,  it  is  not  the  only  one, 
neither  is  it  the  best,  that  is  open  to  mathema- 
ticians, as  could  easily  be  shown  were  this  the 
proper  place  to  do  so.  Other  questions  will 
be  found  to  be  involved  in  the  same  explanation 
when  the  truehypothgsis  isworkedouton  mathe- 
matical principles  : such  is  the  question  of  the 
consistency  of  planetary  matter  itself,  whether 
solid  or  only  encrusted  molten  matter,  a ques- 
tion to  which  recent  observations  on  Saturn’s 
rings  add  great  interest:  such,  too,  is  the 
question  of  the  true  extent  and  consequences 
of  the  secular  ecliptical  changes,  ranging 
widely  as  they  do  in  the  different  planets,  and 
capable  as  they  seem  to  be  of  even  affording 
geological  explanations  of  an  extensive  order, 
if  not  also  of  converting  geological  into  astro- 
nomical periods,  a desideratum  for  which  the 
Royal  Society  many  years  since  offered  a prize. 

The  Question  of  Unreciprocated  Foreign  Copy- 
right in  Great  Britain  ; with  notes.  By  H. 
G.  Bohn.  London : Bohn,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  1851. 

This  is  a reprint,  or  at  least  a report,  of 
the  speeches  and  proceedings  at  the  public 
meeting  held  at  the  Hanover* square  rooms 
on  July  1st,  1851,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair.  The  great  purpose  of 
this  meeting,  and  of  the  report  of  it 
here  published,  as  well  as  of  the  energetic 
editor’s  notes,  is  the  promotion  of  a law 
of  international  copyright : there  may  be  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  real- 
ising or  enforcing  such  a law,  but  that  authors 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  as  definite  and  perma- 
nent a property  in  their  own  writings  as  in- 
ventors have  in  their  own  patented  inventions, 
is  nothing  but  reasonable : if  foreign  nations, 
however,  by  first,  or  simultaneously,  publishing 
their  works  in  this  country,  take  the  benefit  of 
our  statutes,  while  in  their  own  countries  they 
plunder  British  authors  without  remorse,  and  j 
allow  of  no  such  protection  to  them  as  they 
themselves  enjoy  here,  the  sooner  they  are 
made  sensible,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  the 
base  iniquity  of  such  practices,  the  better— for 
us  and  them  too. 

The  Cottage  Homes  of  England  ; or  Suggested 
Designs,  and  estimated  Cost,  of  improved , 
Cottage  Erections.  By  J.  W.  Stevenson. 
London,  1851.  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

It  is  more  consonant  with  our  feelings,  when  ( 
we  find  a book  to  be  what  we  cannot  recom- 
mend, to  let  it  pass  by  without  comment,  than 
to  point  out  its  defects.  We  should  do  so  in  j 
the  present  case ; but  when  we  find  the 
author  stating  of  the  various  works  that  have 
recently  issued  from  the  press  on  “Improved 
Dwellings  for  the  Poor,”  that  “ the  whole  of 
them  are  deficient,”  and  that  his  is  to  meet  the 
want;  and  further,  that  he  advertises  to  supply 
designs  and  superintend  their  erection,  we  feel 
it  to  be  our  duty,  as  well  to  those  architectural 
practitioners  who  have  spent  time  and  money 
in  acquiring  a proper  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession as  to  the  public,  to  say  that  this  work 
j doe6  not  prove  Mr.  Stevenson  competent  to  be 
a teacher. 

The  Puperhanger's  and  Upholsterer’s  Guide. 
By  James  Arrowsmitii.  London:  Dean 
and  Son,  Threadneedle-street. 

This  little  book  is  the  work  of  a practical 
man  of  long  experience,  and  contains  much 
information  that  will  be  found  useful  by  the 
young  paperhanger,  and,  indeed,  by  some  old 
ones  too, — for  unfortunately,  through  the  slap- 
dash system  of  modern  speculative  builders,  a 
number  of  men  have  been  brought  into  the  trade 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  business,  and  incompe- 
tent to  hang  paper  properly.  To  such  of  these 
as  feel  their  deficiency,  and  would  do  better  if 
they  could,  we  recommend  Mr.  Arrowsmith’s 


inexpensive  little  guide,  the  chief  fault  of 
which  is,  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

A Glossary  of  Terms  used  for  articles  of 
British  Dress  and  Armour.  By  Rev.  John 
Williams  M. A.  London:  Pickering.  1851. 
On  the  State  of  Agriculture  and  the  Progress 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Britain  during 
the  Period  and  under  the  Influence  of  the 
Druidical  System.  By  Rev.  John  Jones, 
M.A.  London:  Pickering.  1851. 

These  are  mainly  reprints  from  the  pages  of 
the  Archasologia  Cambrensis. 


JHiflcellanca. 

Plan  for  extinguishing  Vesuvius. — 
The  extraordinary  results  of  Mr.  Goldsworthy 
Gurney’s  operations  on  burning  coal  districts 
appear  to  have  become  transformed  in  Ger- 
many into  the  alleged  formation  of  an  English 
joint-stock  company  to  extinguish  the  volcanic 
fires  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  redeem  its  dan- 
gerous districts  into  valuable  agricultural 
fields  ! The  jest  is  a good  one,  doubtless;  but 
it  would  have  been  still  better,  were  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  very  agent  whereby  the  alleged 
end  was  to  be  effected,  namely,  a canal  of 
water,  to  be  turned  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  is  just  that  to  which  geological 
authorities  attribute  the  excitement  of  vol- 
canoes. Sir  H.  Davy  explained  their  action 
by  supposing  that  the  interior  contained 
such  metalloidal  substances  as  potassium, 
j which  actually  burns  and  blazes  in  water, 
while  decomposing  it ; and,  although  Sir 
Humphrey  is  said  to  have  renounced  that 
idea  in  after-life,  we  know  that  red-hot  iron 
and  other  substances  will  also  decompose 
water  and  produce  explosions.  Active  vol- 
| canoes  are  generally  near  the  sea,  and  blind  or 
j extinct  ones  where  there  is  no  access  to  water, 
i Moreover,  there  is  great  probability  that 
volcanoes  are  but  vents  to  the  fiery  molten 
matter  which  is  believed  by  geologists  to  con- 
stitute the  whole  mass  of  the  globe,  the  crust 
of  which,  as  represented  in  a diagram,  for 
instance,  in  the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  and 
based  on  calculations  of  the  increase  of  heat 
in  mines  according  to  the  depth,  is  no  greater 
in  relative  thickness  than  the  shell  of  an  egg  is 
to  the  mass  of  the  white  and  yolk  ! 

A “Gigantic  Undertaking.”  — It  is 
gravely  proposed  to  erect  a granite  bridge, 
above  two  miles  long,  “ with  bazaars,  shops, 
&c.,  and  a covered  colonnade,”  across  the 
Severn  at  Black  Rock  or  New  Passage,  to 
connect  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales 
with  the  West  of  England  and  Bristol ! So 
precious  and  scarce  does  building  ground  ap- 
pear to  be  in  that  overcrowded  district,  that  the 
very  piers  and  abutments  are  to  be  made 
“habitable” — by  the  fishes  we  would  have 
thought,  were  it  not  stated  that  it  is  in  “ the 
upper  parts”  only  that  these  habitats  are  to  be 
provided — for  the  gulls  therefore  it  must  be. 
But  whence  the  twice  two  miles  of  shopkeepers 
are  to  come  , much  less  their  customers, 
we  are  not  informed.  Yet  “a  dividend  of  ten 
per  cent,  would  be  certain  on  the  capital  ob- 
tained,” of  the  amount  of  which  to  be  called 
for,  however,  we  can  find  no  trace,  although  it 
“ would  of  course  be  very  great,”  especially 
considering  that  the  bridge  is  to  be  140  feet 
wide,  with  a double  line  of  rails  and  a common 
carriage  road,  and  with  arches  of  324  feet  span, 
rising  120  feet  above  the  highest  spring  tides, 
so  as  to  allow  ships  of  the  largest  size  passing 
| at  all  times.  The  “ shops,  bazaars,  and  colon- 
J nade  (with  open  and  well-fenced  promenades 
! on  their  roofs  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet 
! above  low-water  mark)  may  be  constructed 
principally  of  glass  and  ornamental  metals, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  so  as 
to  afford  conveniences  for  the  display  and  sale 
of  artistical,  manufacturing,  and  natural  re- 
sults of  all  kinds,  thereby  constituting  a sort 
of  permanent  ‘ Great  Exhibition  ’ of  the  pro- 
1 ducts  of  all  nations— and  for  monuments  and 
curiosities  of  every  description— and  the  bridge 
! itself,  like  the  Glass  Palace,  would  be  the 
; greatest  monument  and  curiosity  of  the  whole !” 
especially  when  the  glass  became  as  totally 
cracked  as  the  “ . . . antic  undertaking”  itself 
| is,  on  “ the  whole.” 
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Baths  and  Washhouses.— The  follow 
ing  is  the  London  return  for  the  month  ending 
August  30th  : — 


Establish- 

ment. 

Bath  Depaht- 

51  EXT. 

Wash-house  Depart- 
ment. 

Number 

of 

Bathers- 

Total 

Receipts 

U g 

ll 

J§* 
s si 

S 3 =2 
&£  = 

Total 

Receipts 

The  Model, 
Whitechapel 
St.  Martin-in- 
the-fields  ... 
St.Marylebone 
St.  Margaret 
andSt.John, 
Westminster 

19,940 

24,573 

26,656 

17,634 

£ s.d. 
264  6 8 

362 10  5 
32618  7 

20011  1 

2,843 

3,699 

1,617 

1,328 

6,047$ 

7,794 

4,429 

(2,686$ 

£ 8.  d. 
31  3 11 

38  1 0 
18  9 1 

13  9 3 
101  3 3 

Totals 

83,853 

1154  6 9 

9,487  20,957 

The  New  Park  for  Finsbury. — We  are 
told  that  this  project  is  received  favourably  by 
the  Government.  The  spot  selected  is  equi- 
distant from  Regent  and  Victoria  Parks.  It 
is  proposed  that  one  entrance  shall  be  at 
Highbury-place,  and  that  the  park  shall  com- 
mence at  Highbury-crescent,  passing  along  the 
right  side  of  Holloway  and  Hornsey  roads  to 
the  Seven  Srsters-road,  and  (taking  an  easterly 
direction  along  this  road  until  it  joins  the 
Green-lanes,  and  then  proceeding  south  of 
these  lanes)  including  all  the  space  of  fields  to 
the  west  of  Newington-green ; afterwards  in- 
clining towards  the  New  River,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  cross  north  of  the  “ Horse-shoe,05 
excluding  the  Birmingham  Junction  Railway, 
and  extending  to  the  bottorp  of  Highbury- 
grove,  where  a second  entrance  may  be  formed, 
completing  the  inclosure  : thus  the  park  will 
be  bounded  by  four  roads,  without  a public 
road  passing  through  it.  The  park  will  cover 
an  area  of  about  150  acres,  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  is  150,000/. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance. — Glasgow. — 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a committee  of  the 
Glasgow  Municipal  Police  Board  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  smoke  nuisance,  agreeably  to 
instructions  given  at  a late  meeting  of  the 
I Board,  have  appointed  an  “ Inspector  of 
moke,”  whose  duties  will  be  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  consuming  sooty  exhala- 
tions, and,  in  the  event  of  smoke  producers 
remaining  obstinate,  to  bring  them  before  the 
magistrates,  who,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
! Local  Act,  have  full  powers  to  compel  the 
removal  of  the  nuisance.  We  must  take 
this  subject  seriously  in  hand  presently,  for 
[ London. 

Gutta  Perch  a Tubing  as  a Con- 
ductor of  Sound,  &c. — The  laws  of  acous- 
: tics  are  confessedly  obscure  : you  have  endea- 
• voured  to  throw  some  light  on  them  by  able 
i articles  from  your  own  pen  and  that  of  your 
correspondents  : the  following  facts  may  be 
(found  useful  as  a slight  contribution  to  the 
^science.  Some  few  years  back,  my  hearing 
(having  become  very  defective  and  surgical 
aid  being  vain,  I was  compelled  to  have  re- 
i course  to  instruments  to  assist  my  hearing.  To 
imy  very  great  disappointment,  however,  I 
(found  the  benefit  derived  from  them  very 
(trifling.  I read  all  that  medical  men  had  to 
;say  on  the  subject,  and  tried  all  the  various 
(advertised  instruments,  but  found  them  all 
lalike  defective  on  one  point:  the  drawback 
was  this,  that  although  they  certainly  increased 
tthe  volume  of  sound,  yet  what  was  gained  in 
(power  was  lost  in  distinctness.  I then  tried 
(various  experiments  myself,  and  the  result 
satisfied  me  that  medical  writers,  in  recom- 
mending the  use  of  gong  metal,  bell  metal,  &c. 

)for  the  construction  of  hearing  tubes,  were  en- 
tirely wrong  : excellent  as  they  may  be  as  the 
(conductors  of  sound,  they  are  decidedly  the 
arery  worst  receivers.  Deaf  persons  find  that 
(however  loudly  the  sound  may  be  carried  to  the 
Bar,  yet  there  is  no  distinctness  in  it,  the  sound 
oeing  massed  together,  the  words  running  one 
unto  the  other,  and  making,  as  it  were,  a blot  of 
nound.  I believe  the  cause  to  be  this : all 
metals  vibrate,  more  or  less  : the  waves  of 
nound  striking  against  the  mouth  of  the  trum- 
pet cause  a slight  vibration,  and  this  conti- 
nuous vibration  is  the  origin  of  the  indistinct-  j 228/. 


ness  : hence  all  acoustic  instruments  should  be 
of  a non-vibrative  substance,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  property  gutta  percha  has  of  convey- 
ing sound.  But  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  gutta  percha.  It  may,  I think,  be 
a question,  how  far  the  plan  of  hollow  walls  in 
modern  buildings  may  affect  the  hearing,  but 
that  the  fact  of  vibration,  in  addition  to  rever- 
beration, beiog  the  undetected  cause  of  failure 
in  many  buildings  erected  for  various  vocal 
purposes,  I think  may  readily  be  believed. — 
R.  G.  B. 

Patented  Construction  of  Roads 
and  Pavements.  — A French  gentleman, 
M.  H.  F.  Marie  de  Pous,  of  Paris,  has  en- 
rolled a patent  in  this  country  for  the  “ com- 
bination of  certain  substances,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  certain  processes,  applied  to  the 
construction  of  roads,  streets,  pavements,  and 
ways,  with,  or  for,  the  running  of  locomotives.55 
The  processes  consist  chiefly  of  spreading  thin 
layers  of  material,  such  as  ironstone  in  a gra- 
nular state,  and  then  watering  and  rolling, 
repeating  the  layers  to  the  requisite  thickness. 
In  certain  cases  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
is  used  for  watering,  and  the  ironstone  com- 
bined with  volcanic  schistus  gluten.  “ The 
substances  best  suiting  this  formation  of  pave- 
ment are  iron  ore,  in  slate  or  stone,  reduced  to 
small  pieces : granulated  cast-iron,  either 
broken  or  in  chippings  or  shavings;  iron  or 
other  metals,  reduced  to  pieces  or  shavings ; 
volcanic  schistus,  known  as  volcanic  gluten, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
fire,  and  pulverized  and  converted  into  cement ; 
all  cements  and  hydraulic  limes  ; lime  plaster, 
sand  stones,  iron  drosses,  slags,  bitumens, 
asphalte,  sulphur,  sulphate  of  alumina,  or  alu- 
mina, and  sulphate  of  iron,  previously  observ- 
ing that  the  ground  is  macadamised  and 
rolled,  or  otherwise  hard  pressed,  to  produce 
a sufficiently  permanent  and  compact  mass,  to 
sustain  the  traffic  of  the  road  or  way.  . In  all 
cases  the  substratum  of  this  character  is 
required,  as  the  material  to  form  the  surface 
is  not  applied  in  sufficient  thickness  to  en- 
sure its  remaining  perfect  without  a pre- 
viously prepared  permanent  bed.”  The  seve- 
ral combinations  of  materials,  the  patentee 
has  described  separately,  as  so  many  individual 
processes. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Cockroaches. — Mr. 
Samuel  Tewkesbury,  of  Nottingham,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Manx  Sun,  says,  “ I beg  to  for- 
ward you  an  easy,  clean,  and  certain  method 
of  eradicating  these  loathsome  insects  from 
dwelling-houses.  A few  years  ago  my  house 
was  infested  with  cockroaches  (or  “ clocks,55 
as  they  are  called  here),  and  I was  recom- 
mended to  try  cucumber  peelings  as  a remedy. 

I accordingly,  immediately  before  bed-time, 
strewed  the  floor  of  those  parts  of  the  house 
most  infested  with  the  vermin  with  the  green 
peel,  cut  not  very  thin  from  the  cucumber, 
and  sat  up  half  an  hour  later  than  usual  to 
watch  the  effect.  Before  the  expiration  of  that 
time  the  floor  where  the  peel  lay  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  cockroaches,  so  much  so, 
that  the  vegetable  could  not  be  seen,  so 
voraciously  were  they  engaged  in  sucking  the 
poisonous  moisture  from  it.  I adopted  the 
same  plan  the  following  night,  but  my  visitors 
were  not  near  so  numerous — I should  think  not 
more  than  a fourth  of  the  previous  night. 
On  the  third  night  I did  not  discover  one ; 
but  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  house 
was  quite  clear  of  them,  I examined  the  peel 
after  I had  laid  it  down  about  half-an-hour, 
and  perceived  that  it  was  covered  with  myriads 
of  minute  cockroaches  about  the  size  of  a flea. 

I therefore  allowed  the  peel  to  lie  till  morning, 
and  from  that  moment  I have  not  seen  a cock- 
roach in  the  house.  It  is  a very  old  building ; 
and  I can  assure  you  the  above  remedy  only 
requires  to  be  persevered  in  for  three  or  four 
nights,  to  completely  eradicate  the  pest.  Of 
course  it  should  be  fresh  cucumber  peel  every 
night.” 

St.  Mary-le-Strand. — The  gallery  is  to 
be  lengthened  here,  and  various  works,  paint- 
ing,  graining,  &c.,  are  to  be  done.  The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  tenders  : — Crucifix,  350/. ; 
Sykes,  334/.  ; Hurwitz,  330/. ; Cull,  280/. ; 
Macey,  269/. ; Chesterman  and  Son  (accepted). 


The  Monument  to  George  Stephen- 
son.—The  treasurer  of  this  monument  an- 
nounces that  he  has  received  subscriptions 
amounting  to  2,800/.,  of  which  250/.  were  con- 
tributed by  2,400  workmen.  The  Daily  News 
advocates  the  erection  of  a strictly  national 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  public  funds. 

Doncaster  Waterworks.— In  response 
to  the  announcement  offering  lOOZ.  for  an 
approved  plan  of  water  supply  from  the  river 
Dun  to  Doncaster,  seventeen  competitors  have 
lodged  their  plans,  which  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  corporation’s  consulting  engineer, 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  his  report.  In  the  interim 
the  plans  are  also  to  be  examined  by  the 
corporation. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph.— Captain 
Bullock  is  to  make  another  attempt  forthwith 
to  lay  the  submarine  telegraph  from  Dover  to 
the  most  eligible  place  of  communication  on 
the  coast  of  France. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Granites  and  S/ones  in  the  Great  Exhibition."— Wo 
ahaU  commenee  some  articles  on  this  subject  next  week. 

Over  Time.”  A mechanic  complains  of  employers  "al- 
lowing their  men  to  work  over-timo  when  ninny  others  are 
out  of  work. 

_ “ W.  W.," ‘‘Honestaa  ” (declined),  “N.  W.,”  “ D.  W. 
K.,  H.  S.”  (an  interesting  drawiug,  but  not  suited  to" 
our  pages),  C.  iH.  (will  find  montion  of  the  house  in 
a previous  number  With  thanks,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
engrave  the  view),  “ J.  G.,’’  “J.  13.”  Liverpool,  “ R.  S.  B..” 
i ■ ana, l - are  happy  to  speak  of  improvements 
when  we  know  them  to  be  such),  “Junius'’  (wo  will  re- 
.9;  ¥■•  (8haU  appear),  “ W.  A."  (ditto),  “John 
Bull  (it  is  a common  practice,  but  strictly  speaking  is 
wrong),  “S.  R.,”  “W.  H.  B.,”  “ W.  P.”  “M.  N” 

" CP”  £'rC‘tr  "A,w”  (J?aoS  Appointed  usj, 

L.  1 C.  H.,  Messrs.  H.  and  Sons,”  “ F.  D.  P.” 
(we  will  not  open  old  sores),  “Observer,”  “C.  P.” 
“ H.  S.”  (we  are  unable  to  refer),  “ C.  B.  V ” “ G G s’” 
(shall  appear),  “ D ° ” ,0--J  ’ ■■ 
arrived). 

“ Books  and  Addresses." 
books  or  find  addresses. 


*),“  C , 

(first  letter  referred  to  has  not 

-We  have  not  time  to  point  out 

NOTICE  .—All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
be  .addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
Editor  : all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HT0  DRAU QHT8MEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER. No.  149,  Fleet-street,  Loudon, 
xnese  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


shades. 

H H II  H for  drawing  on  wood. 
HUH  for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering, 

II  for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 

Mmecftim. 


F F light  nnd  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

R black  for  shading, 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 


T IGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

r~f>  Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser 'having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defv  comne 
titiou.— CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34, Commercial-road, Lambeth) 

^ARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

,™Mri“^epri/CAFro^  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersper  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.- WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street;  City 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance.  ° 


Floor-cloths.— john  wilson 

rvspcdfully  informs  his  frieuds  and  the  public  that  he  is 
Genuine  and  thoroughly  seasoned  FLOOR- 
CLOTHS at  3s.  3d.  and  2s.  6d.  the  square  yard,  cut  to  auy  size  or 
plan.  Bordered  cloths  in  proportion.  Ooaohmakers’ cloths  Is  lOd 
per  yard.  A large  stock  of  extra  seasoned  cloths  for  exportation! 
A liberal  discount  to  merchants.— 253,  Strand,  near  Temple-bar 
Established  1815. 


ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS;  con- 
taining much  information  useful  for  reference  ; also  unsoli- 
cited testimonials  respecting  a MATERIAL  which,  when  well 
wrought,  is  probably  superior  to  every  other  for  drains  or  conduits 
for  ridges,  hips,  vallers,  and  every  part  of  roofs,  for  plain  or  che- 
quered floors,  for  paving  nnd  erection-',  of  a strong  and  durable 
nature,  also  many  other  purposes,  supplied  genuine  by  TIIUMAS 
PEAKE  (proprietor  of  Peake's  “ Terro-Metallie"),  No.  4 WHARF 
CITV- ROAD  BASIN.  LONDON,  nnd  at,  THE  TILERIES 
TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE.  The  lists  contain  both  prices 
by  number  and  approximate  cost  by  measure.  It  is  solicited  that 
letters  be  prepaid,  nnd  state  if  Staffordshire  or  London  prices  are 
Specimens  at  the  GREAT  EXHIBITION,  Class  27 


ABOUT  EIGHTY  VARIETIES  of 

J-TL  ELIZABETHAN  and  other  ORNAMENTAL  CHIMNEY 
TOPS,  may  be  procured  of  J.  SEELE  V,  Artificial  Stone  Mauufac- 

fiiror  \'pw-rnnH.  Kcvenf.’fl-nnrk 
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THE  ART  - JOURNAL 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OP  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

This  interesting  aud  valuable  Volume  is  now  ready  for  delivery 
at  the  price  of  One  Guiuca.  elegantly  bouud.  It  consists  of  -.01 
paces,  and  contains  engravings  nf  nearly  3,000  works  ot  art  and  art- 
manufacture  : together  with  a table  of  contents,  a history  or  the 
Exhibition  (illustrated  by  large  exterior  and  interior  view.),  and 
essays  bv  several  learned  professors  on  the  leading  objects  of  the 
Exhibition.  , . , , . . , ..  . . 

Earl v application  for  this  volume  is  advisable,  as  it  cannot  he 
reprinted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  largely  increasing  in  value. 
The  volume  will  be  supplied  by  any  bookseller  in  town  or 

C°UUt Publisher : GEORGE  VIRTUE,  25,  Paternoster-row. 


Complete,  price  2s..  or  in  Four  Parts  price  fid.  enoh. 

HOW  TO  SEE  THE  EXHIBITION. 

By  W.  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 

“Wc  have  not  met  with  a more  intelligent,  well-arranged,  or 
agreeable  guide  to  the  Exhibition  than  is  contained  in  this  unpre- 
tending little  volume.  A thorough  mastery  of  the  whole  subject 
is  displayed,  the  details  are  taken  in  the  course  least  confusing  or 
wearisome  to  the  visitor,  and  occasional  remarks  of  the  writers 
own  arc  in  the  best  taste.”—  Examiner. 

BRADBURY  and  EVANS.  11.  Bouvcric-street ; and  all 
Booksellers. 


;v  ready,  complete  it 


n 2 vols..  cloth,  price  3s.  each ; or  in  10  parts, 
price  fld.  each. 

VOL.  II.  HUNT’S  HANDBOOK  to 

the  EXHIBITION  OFFICIAL  CATALOGUES:  an  Ex- 
planatory Guide  to  the  Natural  Productions  and  Manufactures  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  nil  Nations  18.1,  Edited 
by  ROBERT  HUNT.  Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  This  work  is  so 
arranged  that  every  visitor  will  he  enabled  at  once  to  find  the  nrti- 
dic  descrihed,  and  to  obtain  a correct  account  of  its  characteristics. 

“The  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  here  compressed  into  two 
small  volumes  is  astonishing  ; and  this  knowledge  is  not  of  an  en- 
cyclopiediau  character,  such  as  might  be  easily  compiled  from 
hooks.-but  fresh  and  recent  on  all  subjects,  more  especially  in  the 
departments  of  science.  The  most  instructive  guide  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion while  it  is  open — we  have  no  doubt  that  tins  II aud- Book  will 
become  hereafter  one  of  the  most  popular  mementoes  and  histories 
of  the  a tual  gathering  of  tho  nations.”—  Athenmm. 

" Useful  in  the  Exhibition,  nnd  ngrccnble  afterwards  as  a rcmi- 
nisccucc  of  what  was  seen  in  the  great  year  of  1851.  —Spectator. 

SPICER,  BROTHERS,  Wholesale  Stationers. 
WM.  CLOWES  aud  SONS,  Printers. 

29  New  Bridge-street.  Blackfriars  • at  Hydc-park  ; of  all  Booksellers 
' " in  Town  aud  Country  ; and  at  the  Railway  Stations. 


NOW  READY. 

LARDNER’S  HANDBOOK  of  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  and  ASTRONOMY  First  Course— Mecha- 
nics Hydrostatics.  Pneumatics.  Sound,  and  Optics.  One  vol.  large 
12mo.  (800  pages),  400  Woodcuts.  ^12s.  6d.  cloth. 

LIEBIG’S  CHEMICAL  LETTERS.  Cheap 

Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  containing  a Sketch  of  tho  History  of 
Chemistry,  aud  the  Author’s  latest  views  on  Dietetics,  Physiology, 
Agriculture,  &c.  Complete,  one  vol.,  fcp.  8vo.  (550  pages),  tis.  cloth. 

WALSHE’S  (Dr.  W.  H.)  NEW  WORK  on 

DISEASES  of  the  HEART  and  LUNGS;  their  Symptoms  and 
Treatment.  One  voL  12s.  6d.  ^ 

DE  MORGAN’S  BOOK  of  ALMANACS.  All 

the  Almanacs,  Past,  Present,  an<H:’uture,  up  to  a.d.  2000.  8vo.  5s. 

GREGORY’S  LETTERS  to  a CANDID  EN- 

QUIRER on  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.  ODe  voL,  l2mo.  9s.  tid. 

GUESSES  at  TRUTH.  By  Two  Brothers. 

Two  vols.,  fcp.  8vo.,  13s.  (New  Edition  of  Vol.  I.) 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  WORKS  in 

SCIENCE  and  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  published  hyT-ivt-on. 
Walton,  and  Maberly.  4to.  rtv  post  (free)  to  any  one  writing 
for  it.  VIII. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  SCHOOL 

and  COLLEGE  KOOKS,  published  by  Taylor,  Walton,  aud 
Maberly.  4to.  By  post  (free I to  any  one  writing  for  it. 

London:  TAYLOR,  WALTON,  and  MABERLY,  28,  Upper 
(lower-street ; aud  27,  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row. 


N 


EW  WORKS  ON  ART,  PUBLISHED 

by  WINSOR  and  NEWTON,  38,  RATHBONE-PLACE. 


A MOST  SPLENDID  WORK  ON  RICHLY  PAINTED  AND  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS. 


DIVERS  WORKS  OF  EARLY  MASTERS 


WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  CONTAINING 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CONTEMPORANEOUS  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  ART  OF 
ALBERT  DURER. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 

SEVENTY-FIVE  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS  BY  LE  KEUX  AND  OTHERS, 

Many  beautifully  illuminated  aud  coloured  under  the  superintendence  of 

MR.  OWEN  JONES, 

Representing  the  celebrated  Painted  and  Stained  Glass  at  Gouda,  in  Holland,  the  Painted  Ceilings  and  Decorations  of 
tho  Church  of  St.  Jacques,  at  Liege  ; with  some  English  Examples  of  Painted  and 
Stained  Glass  of  an  earlier  date,  &c. 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  WEALE. 

lagnificent  Vols.  Imperial  folio.  Published  at  10Z.  10s. ; reduced  to  51.  10s.  Elegantly  half-bound 
morocco,  gilt  leaves. 

* The  many  favourable  notices  of  this  splendid  book  would  fill  a volume ; the  following  are  a few  extracts  :- 


This  work  is  one  of  those  rare  productions  of  art  which 
..  .e  extort  admiration  and  defy  criticism.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
splendid  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  attempted  in  England. 
1 it  it  is,  wc  believe,  perfectly  unique,  and  opens  a new  province  in 
c region  ofdeeorativeartto  the  student  and  amateur.  The  windows 
Gondaare  unanimously  allowed,  by  the  best  judges  and  ablest  con- 
lisseurs.  to  be  the  perfection  of  that  mode  of  painting,  and  of  un- 
surpassable beauty  in  regard  to  execution  and  colouring.”—  Timet. 
“ This  is,  in  every  sense  of  tho  word,  a splendid  book.  That  part 


of  the  volume  devoted  to  an  account  of  Albert  Purer  and  his  works 
is  particularly  interesting,  and  is  the  fullest  and  best  notice  of  him 
we  possess.  Many  magnificent  specimens  of  painted  glass  are  given, 
the  plates  measuring  twenty  inches  in  height,  and  richly  coloured 
in  imitation  of  the  originals.  Ccrtaiuly  more  splendid  examples  of 
glass-painting  could  not  be  found.  To  conclude— the  book  is  m 
every  way  worthy  of  patronage,  and  adds  another  to  the  long  list 
of  princely  works  produced  by  private  Bpirit  in  this  country.  — 
Art- Journal. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  HISTORY  OF 


ESPECIALLY  IN  ENGLAND; 

WITH  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  GLASS  PAINTING; 

Also  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Art ; Suggestions  for  its  Application  to  Particular 
Purposes,  and  as  to  the  best  Means  for  its  Advancement,  &c. 

BY  AN  AMATEUR. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  SEVENTY-FIVE  PLATES. 

2 Vols.  8vo.  Reduced  to  18s. — Published  at  1/.  10s.  In  extra  gilt  cloth. 

“ A succinct  description  utterly  fails  in  conveying  any  adequate  | “ The  present  work  supplies  a great  deficiency,  and  treats  of  the 

notion  of  the  elohnmte  research  that  must  have  been  required  for  subject  in  such  a way  as  is  likely  to  be  useful  and  interesting  at 
i lie  compilation  of  these  volumes,  of  the  value  of  the  suggeslions  I once  to  the  antiquary,  the  amateur, and  the  practical  artist, 
that  they  embody,  or  of  the  archmological  knowledge  which  the  “The  plates  have  been  evidently  most  carefully  selected,  with  a 
author  has  brought  to  hear  on  the  subject  of  his  disquisition.  | view  to  show  the  progress  of  the  art  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
Home  of  the  plates  are  in  outline,  but  many  arc  coloured,  with  a 1 seventeenth  century,  and  m execution  and  getting  up  arc  inferior 
carefulness  of  touch  and  brilliancy  of  effect,  altogether  unusual,  and  | to  none  which  have  hitherto  appeared.’’— Guardum. 
all  are  so  accurate  as  to  be  available,  if  necessary,  for  working  j 
models,  from  having  been  drawn  to  a soale. "—Morning  Post.  1 

G.  WILLIS,  GREAT  PIAZZA,  COVENT  GARDEN’. 


-THE  ARCHITECTURAL  QUARTERLY 


llEvinw.  - 
should  be  sent  hefol 
opinions  of  the  I’r< 


s,  'and  prospectus 


GEORGE  BELL.  18(1.  Fleet-street 


.•  the  Octob 

Contents  of  lart  X umber, 
may  be  had  at  the  Pub- 

r St.  Dunstan’s  Church. 


Reduction  of  price. 

HA  N D-  R A I L I N G.— THE  ORTHO- 

GONAL  SYSTEM  of  HAND-RAILING,  with  practical 
ll'ustrations  of  the  Construction  of  Stairs. 

The  above  sj-3tem,  the  subject  of  a prize  medal  of  the  society  of 
Arts,  forms  the  most,  complete  treatise  of  hand-railing  published. 

Price,  stitched,  2s.  6d..  or  elegantly  hound.  :is 
SIMPKIN.  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  or,  by  order,  of  any  Bookseller. 


QTAINING  DEAL  to  IMITATE  ALL 

KINDS  of  WOODS.  It  requires  no  sizing,  and  will  stand 
the  exposure  to  the  weather.  Price  fis.  per  gallon  Varnishes  for 
W.  Navlnr’s  Stains  maybe  had  at  the  Factory,  57,  Jamcs-street, 
Oxford-street. 


Sixth  Edition,  price  is., 

THE  ART  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  in 

WATER-COLOURS. 

Bv  THOMAS  ROWUOTUAM,  Professor  of  Drawing  to  the  Royal 
Naval  School ; and 

THOMAS  L.  ROWBOTHAM,  Jon..  Member  of  the  New  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  Is., 

A SYSTEM  of  WATER-COLOUR  PAINT- 
ING. By  Aaron  Penlky,  Member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours,  and  Professor  of  Drawing  to  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company’s  Military  College  at  Addiscotnhe.  Being  a 
Sequel  to  Mr.  ltowbotham’s  book,  and  n complete  exposition  of 
the  present  advanced  state  of  the  art,  os  exhibited  in  the  works 
of  the  Modern  Water-Colour  School. 

Second  Edition,  price  Is.. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  PERSPECTIVE;  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  and  Diagrams.  By  Aaron  Penley, 
Author  of  “A  System  of  Water-Colour  Painting.” 

Fifth  Edition,  price  Is. 

INSTRUCTIONS  in  the  ART  of  LANDSCAPE 

PAINTING  in  OIL-COLOURS ; containing  Practical  Instructions 
tor  the  amateur  aud  young  artist. 

Seventh  Edition,  price  Is., 

THE  ART  of  SKETCHING  from  NATURE. 

By  Thom  as  RownOTitAM,  Professor  of  Drawing  to  the  Royal  Naval 
School.  With  Twenty-six  Illustrations,  by  Thomas  L.  Kowbotham, 
jun..  Member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
Poll-mivlL  Engraved  on  W ood  by  DalzieL 

Third  Edition,  price  la. 

THE  ART  of  PORTRAIT  PAINTING  in  OIL- 

COI.OURS,  with  Observations  on  Setting  and  Painting  the  Figure. 
By  JIenrt  Murray. 

Second  Edition,  price  Is., 

THE  ART  of  PORTRAIT  PAINTING  in 

WATER-COLOURS.  By  Mrs.  Merrifif.ld.  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Bologna,  Author  of  ’’  Ancient  Prac- 
tice of  Pointing,”  “ Art  of  Fresco  Pointing.’’  &c.  &c. 

Third  Edition,  price  Is.. 

INSTRUCTIONS  for  CLEANING,  REPAIR. 

ING,  nnd  RESTORING  OIL  PAINTINGS;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Distribution  of  Works  of  Art  in  Galleries  and  Rooms.  Ity 
Henry  Mocford. 

WINSOR  and  NEWTON,  38,  Rathbone-place. 


STEPHENS’S  ORIGINAL  DYES,  for 

>3  STAINING  COM  MON  DFAL  to  imitate  OAK,  M \ HOGAN  Y, 
nr  S \TIN  WOOD  colours.  For  specimens  of  the  effects  nf  these 
Dyes,  the  public  are  referred  to  the  WOODWORK  of  the  GREAT 
EXHIBITION,  and  particularly  the  ENTRANCE  DOORS, 
which  were  coloured  with  the  stains  invented  and  manufactured 
by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  of  34,  Stamford-street.  Blackfriara-road. 
who  supplied  to  the  workmen  both  stain  and  varnish,  and  who 
was  the  first  persou  to  introduce  nnd  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  this  means  of  colourin  wood,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  ornn 
imn'al  effect  of  the  natural  grain,  nnd  thus  save  the  expense  of 
nriiticial  imitation. — Prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
Stamford  street,  Blackfriars- road. 


T*HE  METALLIC  PAINT,  produced  by 

I the  PATENT  ALKALI  COMPANY,  has  been  extensively 


Damp  walls.  — new  elastic 

PAINT,  an  effectual  remedy  inside  or  out ; will  dry  in  a 
few  hours,  and  may  be  immediately  papered  over  if  desired. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty,  nnd  permanence,  READY  FOR  USE;  will  stand  any 
climate,  tuid  arc  well  calculated  for  exportation.  White,  stone, 
and  lead,  5s. ; greens  and  blues, 8s.  per  gallon. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT,  READY  FOR  USE  on  the 
fronts  of  houses,  only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  oil  paint ; for  beauty 
pre-eminent. giving  the  appearano’ of  fine-cut  stono.  In  casks  of 
1 cwt.,  2 cwt,.  and  3 cwt.,  at  8s.,  15s.,  and  21s.  each.  Casks  return- 
able. 

G.  BELL  and  Co.,  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wellington-street,  Goswell- 
strect,  London. 


PURE  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT.— Manu- 
factured from  the  Vicille  Montagne  Companj-’s  white  oxide 
of  zinc  ; perfectly  free  from  all  poisonous  qualities,  is  unaffected 
by  sea  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any  of  the  gases,  and 
preserves  its  original  colour  where  white-lead  paint  will  not. 

Also  Grey  Zinc  Paint,.  strongly  recommended  for  ny“ '• 

wholesn'-  ""  ’ ° 

street.  I 


n-work. — Sold 


.. , surface  than  anv  other  pigment,  and  stands  far  better 

wood,  iron,  Abetlmw  lime,  and  Roman  cement,  than  the  ordinary 
paints.  Fine  black.  231  per  ton  ; rich  purple  lirown,  201.  per  ton. 
Company’s  Offices,  1,  New  Broad-sfrcrt.  London. 

JOHN  A.  WEST,  Secretary. 


I EVANS’S  MINERAL  OXIDE  PAINTS. 

J Office,  8.  Philpot-lane.  London. 

Green 28a  per  Cwt. 

Lead  Colour 23s. 

Stone  or  Drab 23a  „ 

Black  20s. 

I ark  Brown sc.a 

Yellow  (for  Tarpaulinvsl 22a 

Packages  of  1 Cwt  and  upwards  are  not  charged. 

The«c  preparations  of  the  Mineral  Oxide  Paints  will  be  found 
more  durable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  economical  than  any 
other  paint. 

Thev  are  proof  avail' st  atmospheric  action,  gases,  and  salt  water, 
of  which  the  following  testimonials  are  sufficient  evidence. 

"8.  BiUiter-square, 

“ Gentlemen,  18.  April.  1851. 

"The  result  of  the  trial  of  your  Mineral  Oxide  Points  on  the 
Buoys  manufactured  by  us  for  the  service  of  the  Honourable 
Commission  of  the  Trinity  House,  has  been  very  satisfactory,  both 
as  it  respects  the  quality  and  the  durability  of  the  Paints,  and 
the  c onomy  of  cost. 

“ You  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  this  testimonial  in  their 
favour,  “ We  are.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servants. 

(Signedl  “ BROWN.  LENNOX,  and  CO.” 
"4,  Wharf  Canal-road,  Kingslnnd-road, 
“Sir,  London,  April  28. 1851. 

“ Wc  have  used  your  paint  on  the  various  gas  works  which 
we  have  const, rue’ed  during  the  last  seven  years  nnd  have  no  Invi- 
tation in  stating  it  to  be  the  best  and  most  durable  covering  for 


“ We  shall  ci 


ntie  to  use  and  recommend  it  as  heretofore, 
e are.  Sir. yours  ohed'cntly, 

(Signed)  “ WESTWOOD  and  WRIGHTS.” 
Other  testimonials  can  be  had  on  application. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT, 

from  the  Yicillc  Montagne  Zinc  Mining  Company.— This 
Company  having  become  Proprietors  of  all  rights  and  pateuta  of  the 
late  Patent  White  Zinc  Company,  in  France  and  Belgium,  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish,  on  a largescale.  the  WHITE  OXIDE  OI  ZINC, 
in  a pure  state,  and  of  a quality  which  can  only  be  manufactured 
wi'h  the  zinc  from  the  mines  in  Belgium.  Patent  White  Zinc 
Paint  is  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  white  lead  paint.  It  is  en- 
tirely free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  and  is  unaffected  by  sea- 
water, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any  gases;  besides,  it  preserves 

its  origiual  colour,  which  White  Lead  Paint  docs  not.  White 
Zinc  Paint  causes  none  of  those  ravages,  invariably  engendered  by 
white  lead,  upon  iho  human  frame  ; neither  painters'  cholio  nor 
paralysis.  &r.  &c„  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the  workmen, 
who  manufacture  and  use  it,  are  subject,  aud  to  which  persons 
who  inhabit  newly-painted  apartments  arc  also  liable.  A spurious 
.article  having  been  introduced  in  the  market,  under  the  name  of 
White  Zinc  Paint,  the  public  is  cautioned  against  it,  because, 
when  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior  paint,  instead  of  a 
first-r  ite  one.— For  further  particulars  and  prospectuses,  apply  to 
Mr.  II.  F.  *CIIMOLL.  General  Agent  for  England  nnd  Scotland, 
at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12,  Miiuohcstcr-buiidings,  Wcstminster- 
bridge  : and  for  supply  of  material  and  prices,  at  Messrs.  CHAS. 
DEVAUX  and  CO.’S,  62,  King  William-street, City. 


HUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.— This  elegant  white,  the  favourite  pigment  of  tho 
ancients,  has  been  used  by  artists  throuch  successive  generations, 
and  is  still  known  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  under 

the  old  name  of  Permanent  White. 

Three  i cars  since  the  nroprietors  place  1 their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  offered  it  at  a price  to  compete  with  White  Lead. 

The  sucee-sful  introduction  of  this  paint,  and  its  confessed  su- 
periority over  every  other  paiut  hitherto  known,  brought  forward 
various  imitations.  , , , 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining sulphur,  lead,  nrsonic,  aud  other  deleterious  material, 
alike  injurious  to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  pre- 
servative properties  for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre- 

0njn  justice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  he  confounded 
with  the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is 
all  the  same.  . . 

1 1 li  BBUCK’S  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  proper- 
ties whatever,  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use. 
and  lv  althful  to  occupants  of  rooms  ncwlv  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“IIUBBUCK,  LONDON  PATENT;” 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

V Circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
IIUBBUCK  aud  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks. 
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SA  TURD  A Y,  SEPTEMBER  20, 1 851 . 

MONGST  the  day’s  excursions 
from  Brighton  which  the  rail 
has  opened  up,  Chichester 
should  hold  the  first  place. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  com- 
paratively few  of  the  visitors  to  Brighton  find 
their  way  there,  but  are  contented  to  traverse 
eternally  on  horse,  on  foot,  or  on  wheels,  the 
East  and  West  Cliff  of  that  elegant  and 
healthful  watering-place,  with  an  occasional 
walk  on  the  pier,  a scamper  over  the  swelling 
Downs, and  one  visit  to  the  “Dyke,” — of  course 
called  the  “ Devil’s  ” in  early  times,  when  it 
was  the  custom  to  attribute  to  the  fiend’s 
agency  whatever  people  were  unable  to  account 
For  in  a simpler  manner.  Any  large  stone  on 
a plain  far  remote  from  its  quarry  was  usually 
dropped  there  by  the  bad  spirit ; and  any  extra- 
ordinary markings  in  a rock  shewed  where  his 
hoof  or  claws  had  been.  Does  he  leave  fewer 
marks  in  these  days  ? Let  us  hope  so,  though 
it  be  not  our  business. 

The  cathedral  is  the  principal  object  of  in- 
terest at  Chichester,  but  there  are  besides,  the 
market  cross,  the  walls,  and  the  town  itself, 
for  those  who  can  see.  The  Cross,  a large 
octagonal  structure,  built  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  central  pillar,  flying 
buttresses,  niches,  and  pinnacles,  is  in  a 
miserable  state  of  decay,  and  has  awakened 
the  attention  of  the  local  archaeologists  to  the 
necessity  of  some  steps  for  its  preservation, 
[t  serves  now  as  the  public  time-teller,  showing 
on  four  of  its  sides  the  dials  of  a clock,  given 
by  Dame  Elizabeth  Farrington,  in  1726,  “ as 
an  hourly  memento  of  her  goodwill  to  this 
City.”  Some  repairs  were  made  in  1746,  says 
a second  tablet,  and  badly  enough  these  were 
done,  as  the  briefest  view  will  show.  The 
iross  is  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  prin- 
pipal  streets,  and  comes  in  picturesquely  from 
Ml  sides. 

The  stone  of  which  the  cathedral  is  built  is 
nuch  sounder  than  that  of  the  cross,  although 
nome  of  it  is  300  years  older,  having  been  put 
up  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century. 
We  do  not  intend  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
cathedral : those  who  visit  it  will  do  well  to 
obtain  a sensible  little  “ Guide  ” to  it,  written 
ny  one  of  the  vergers,  Charles  Crocker,  a local 
»oet,  who,  according  to  his  own  story,  was 
nulled  out  of  the  lowest  rank  of  society  into  a 
respectable  position  by  a 6mall  volume  of 
ooems  which  he  contrived  to  write.*  Suffice 
t to  say,  that  the  structure  is  Norman,  Being 
ired  in  1187,  it  was  restored  with  Early 
English  additions,  and  presents  therefore  some 
i.ppearances  internally,  which  would  seem 
nurious  without  knowledge  of  this  fact.  The 
nave  has  much  dignity,  and  the  presbytery 
rery  great  elegance  and  beauty,  especially  the 
aiarly  English  triforum  at  the  east  end,  with 
its  sculptured  figures,  and  the  clusters  of 
nurbeck  marble  columns  below.  In  the 
cJorman  nave,  we  should  mention,  purbeck 

1 * The  history  of  the  building,  nevertheless,  deserves, 
dnd  should  have,  more  complete  investigation  than  has  yet 
eeen  given  to  it. 


marble  columns  were  introduced  after  the 
fire,  at  the  angles  of  the  piers  of  the  main 
arcade  and  elsewhere,  and  serve  to  connect  the 
whole,  in  an  interesting  manner. 

The  cathedral  has  the  peculiarity  of  double 
aisles  on  each  side,  which  give  a beautiful 
intricacy  and  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  it 
has  stone  groined  vaultings,  which  are  early 
examples.  The  Norman  arches  at  the  crux 
which  carry  the  tower  and  spire  are  lofty  and 
very  fine  : above,  some  small  pointed  openings 
show  where  the  later  work  commenced.  Tbe 
width  of  the  transept  is  included  in  the  choir. 
The  wood  fittings  of  the  choir  are  ugly  and 
unsuitable,  and  will,  we  hope,  soon  give  place 
to  better.  The  south  transept  contains  two 
curious  paintings,  executed  by  one  Theodore 
Bernardi,  in  1519,  and  a series  of  portraits  of 
kings  of  England.  The  Consistory  Court, 
communicating  with  a small  room  over  the 
south  porch,  used  once  as  a place  of  security, 
if  not  as  a prison,  should  be  viewed.  The 
south  porch  itself  is  a pretty  specimen  of  Early 
English  work.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir 
there  are  two  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  re- 
presenting, rudely,  Mary  and  Martha  before 
the  Saviour,  and  what  may  be  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus.*  In  the  first-named,  the  castle  in 
the  back  ground  has  a number  of  low  pyra- 
midal roofs,  covered  with  scales,  such  as  are 
represented  in  many  early  Norman  MSS.  So, 
too,  the  iron-work  on  the  [door,  whieh  stands 
open.  There  is  an  ancient  wrought-iron  gate 
to  the  choir,  simple  and  effective,  and  every- 
where, indeed,  are  scattered  evidences  of 
ancient  taste  and  skill  to  arrest  the  observer 
and  make  him  think. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  of  considerable  length 
(the  length  of  the  whole  building,  by  the  way, 
is  called  411  feet),  and  is  of  the  decorated 
period,  but  early  in  it.f  Notice  here  the 
carved  capitals  which  carry  the  groined  vault- 
ing, and  are  very  good. 

Amongst  the  old  tombs  may  be  specially 
mentioned  Bishop  Shurborne’s  effigy,  of 
alabaster,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir ; the 
coped  tomb  of  Bishop  Radulphus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cathedral,  near  the  Lady 
Chapel ; the  shrine  of  St.  Richard  in  the  south 
transept,  and  the  tomb  of  Richard  Fitzalan 
and  his  Countess,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave.  The  latter  two  have  been  restored  by 
Mr.  E.  Richardson,  and  were  mentioned  by 
us  at  the  time.  A modern  altar  tomb,  with 
canopy,  by  the  same  sculptor,  to  John  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Dale  Park,  is  scarcely  so  well  cut  as 
we  should  have  expected.  There  is  an  ex- 
quisite mural  monument  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  by  Flaxman,  in  memory  of  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Cromwell  (1797).  The 
political  economist  will  look  with  interest  on 
the  statue  of  the  unfortunate  Huskisson,  by 
Carew,  and  the  lover  of  poetry  will  seek  out 
the  tomb, — 

“ Where  Collins,  hapless  name. 

Solicits  kindness  with  a double  claim.” 

Over  the  entrance  to  a modern  vault  formed 
for  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  family  is  written, 
Domus  Ultima.  Some  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member Dr.  Clarke’s  epigram  on  this  : — 

“ Did  he  who  thus  inscribed  this  wall, 

Not  read,  or  not  believe,  Saint  Paul, 

Who  says  there  is,  where'er  it  stands. 
Another  house,  not  built  with  hands? 

Or  may  we  gather  from  these  words 
That  house  is  not  a— House  of  Lords  ?” 

* Some  of  the  parte  of  this  have  been  misplaced, 
t The  Lady  Chapel  is  now  used  as  a library.  In  a case 
here,  are  relies  of  an  early  date  discovered  in  the  tombs  of 
two  bishops,  necessarily  exhumed  during  some  alterations. 


The  gradual  restoration  of  this  cathedral, 
fortunately  commenced  in  time,  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years  past,  and  is  still  proceeding 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butler,  a local 
architect.  The  purbeck  marble  columns,  we 
observed,  are  being  repaired  with  what  seemed 
a composition  of  pounded  marble,  bees’  wax, 
resin,  &c.,  which  is  shaped  with  a hot  iron, 
and  takes  a polish  similar  to  the  stone  itself. 

Many  of  the  windows  have  been  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  windows  at  the  west  end 
have  been  successfully  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,* 
who  has  also  put  up  several  at  the  east  end 
with  more  or  less  success.  Mr.  Willement  has 
executed  a painful  imitation  of  Early  English 
glass  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  presbytery,  and 
Mr.O’Connor  amemorialwindowto  SirThomas 
Reynell  (1848),  which,  although  meritorious 
in  some  respects,  is  somewhat  coarse  and 
heavy.  A very  difficult  art  is  this  same  glass- 
painting : if  our  artists  did  right  they  would 
never  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to 
meet  circumstances,  by  putting  up  anything 
less  good  than  the  best  they  can  do. 

Externally  the  tower  and  spire  (beautifully 
placed)  remind  you  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
observer  will  find  many  beautiful  bits  as  he 
wanders  round  the  building.  The  bell- tower, 
an  erection  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  stands 
at  a short  distance  from  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  (the  stone  is  in  a bad  taste),  and  then 
there  are  the  cloisters,  on  the  south,  which 
enclose  three  sides  of  an  area  called  Paradise 
(whence  “ parvise”),  and  have  an  effective 
wooden  roof  of  simple  construction. 

We  must  back,  however,  to  Brighton,  if  it 
be  but  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the 
authorities  there,  some  attention  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  town.  The  absence  of  art  in 
Brighton  is  very  noticeable  and  lamentable  : 
scarcely  a statue,  or  a vase,  or  a decoration  is 
to  be  found.  There  is  a fountain,  it  is  true,  and 
a pretty  specimen  it  is. 

The  purchase  of  that  costly  folly  of  George 
IV.,  the  Pavilion,  was  a wise  step  on  the  part  of 
the  town.  The  Banqueting  Hall  with  its 
dragons,  the  Music-room  with  its  eagles  and 
glittering  ceiling  of  gilded  shells,  have  been 
fitted  up  for  public  entertainments,  and  excite 
wonder,  if  not  admiration.  The  gardens  seem 
to  want  a man  of  knowledge  and  taste  to 
change  their  aspect  from  what  is  now  too  much 
like  “ Vauxhall  in  the  day-time;”  and  for  the 
town  generally,  with  a view  to  the  future,  we 
would  suggest  the  appointment  of  a committee 
of  adornment.  With  60,000  inhabitants  and 
three  miles  of  houses  next  the  sea,  Brighton 
has  no  excuse  for  standing  still. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTS  IN  CLASS  I.  OF  THE 

GREAT  EXHIBITION  WHICH  RELATE 

TO  THE  BUILDING  ARTS. 

BUILDING  STONES  OF  CORNWALL  AND 
DEVON. 

Among  the  most  valuable  and  important  of 
our  building  materials  are  the  granites  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  with  their  associated 
rocks  of  porphyry,  trap,  and  serpentine. 
Although  there  are  minute  differences  of  com- 
position in  the  various  masses  of  granite  which 
form  the  great  “ tors  ” and  elevated  plateaux  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  some  being  distinguished 
by  distinct  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  and 
assuming  in  consequence  a porphyritic  struc- 
ture, others  possessing  the  three  principal  in- 
gredients of  granite — quartz,  felspar,  and  mica — 

* The  upper  windows  here  were  filled  in  this  wny.  The 
present  dean  held  formerly  the  rectory  of  Marylebone, 
and  on  quitting  it  a sum  of  money  was  subscribed  by  his 
parishioners  to  present  to  him  a testimonial  of  their 
respect,  and  at  the  dean’s  own  suggestion,  we  believe,  was 
applied  in  the  production  of  the  glass  for  this  window. 
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mixed  in  a more  crystalline  and  uniform  j 
manner,  and  others  again  with  a large  propor- 
tion of  their  alkaline  constituents  more  or  less 
decomposed,  yet  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  all 
the  great  granitic  protuberances  from  Dartmoor 
to  the  Lands  End  belong  to  one  common 
geological  formation,  and  are  probably  of  nearly 
the  same  geological  age. 

It  may  be  observed  of  these  masses  that  the 
granite  of  Dartmoor  is  the  most  crystalline  in 
its  structure,  has  the  finest  gram,  and  is  most 
uniform  in  its  colour.  As  we  proceed  west- 
ward the  granite  usually  contains  more  distinct 
crystals  of  felspar,  which  crystals  become 
largest  and  most  varied  in  colour  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Cornwall.  This  appearance  of  distinct . 
crystallization  in  the  felspar  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  an  inferior  degree  of  heat 
in  the  molten  mass  of  the  granite  when  j 
first  protruded,  the  effect  of  this  inferior 
heat  and  consequent  fluidity  being  that 
the  felspar  crystallized  before  the  other 
ingredients,  which  were  afterwards  consoli-  | 
dated  around  the  first-formed  crystals  of  felspar.  ; 
Besides  this  difference  in  the  original  consoli- 
dation of  the  granite,  there  is  another  way  in 
which  porphyritic  granites  have  been  largely 
produced.  It  is  supposed  that  the  original 
masses  have  cracked  during  the  process  of 
cooling,  and  that  the  yet  fluid  igneous  matter 
from  beneath  has  been  injected  into  the  cracks 
or  fissures  so  formed,  and  has  caused  those 
remarkable  formations  called  elvan  dykes. 
These  dykes  vary  in  width  from  a few  inches 
to  several  hundred  feet,  and  may  frequently  be 
traced  for  many  miles  in  length.  It  appears 
that  the  material  injected  into  the  dykes  has 
commonly  been  at  a lower  temperature  than 
the  adjacent  granite,  and  that  although  the 
centre  of  the  dyke  may  be  perfectly  crystalline,  j 
and  not  distinguishable  from  the  neighbouring 
granite,  yet  the  sides  of  the  dyke  very  fre-  | 
quently  exhibit  a distinct  porphyritic  structure, 
owing,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  felspar  before  the  quartz  and  mica  , 
assumed  the  solid  form. 

In  some  of  the  granite  which  is  very  decom- 
posable, the  crystals  of  felspar  are  detached 
from  the  other  ingredients,  and  can  be  readily 
picked  out,  showing  an  example  of  extremely  ! 
rapid  cooling.  Specimens  of  this  kind  from  I 
Lundy  Island,  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology. 

The  true  granite  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  is 
always  a compound  of  three  or  more  minerals,  j 
adhering  together  by  simple  aggregation,  and 
without  any  cementing  substance  between  ■ 
them.  They  all,  as  far  as  I have  observed,  j 
contain  the  usual  triple  compound  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica, — the  felspar  being  usually 
much  in  excess  of  the  other  ingredients,  and  ! 
furnishing  generally  the  most  prominent  and 
distinguishing  character  of  the  rock,  the  quartz  i 
next  in  quantity,  and  the  mica  last  in  import-  ; 
ance.  The  felspar  is  to  be  readily  distin-  ' 
guished  by  the  size  and  opaqueness  of  its  j 
crystals  : the  quartz  has  usually  a transparent, 
lustrous  appearance,  not  exhibiting  geometrical 
figures  of  crystallization  like  the  felspar;  while 
the  mica  is  usually  soft,  whitish,  and  shining, 
and  can  be  separated  into  flakes  or  minute  [ 
plates  with  a knife.  The  relative  hardness  of. 
the  three  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  j 
mica  may  be  cut  by  a knife,  the  felspar  can  be  j 
scratched  only,  and  the  quartz  will  effectually  j 
resist  all  attempts  either  to  cut  or  scratch  it.  J 
Besides  these  ordinary  ingredients  of  granite, 
this  rock  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  usually  con-  1 
tains  schorl,  a brownish  black  and  fibrous  j 
mineral,  which  can  also  be  separated  into 
plates  like  mica,  and  which  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  outside  portions  of  the  granite  masses,  and 
is  not  so  common  in  the  central  parts.  The 
structure  of  porphyritic  granite  has  been 
already  explained.  It  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  granite  itself,  except  in  haring  large 
imbedded  crystals,  which  have  cooled  before 
the  general  mas3,  and  may  be  described  as  ' 
crystals  imbedded  in  a finer  kind  of  granite. 
The  i rue  porphyries  of  the  West  of  England 
are  different  from  this,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
a distinct  basis,  in  which  crystals  or  fragments  , 
of  other  rocks  are  imbedded.  This  basis  is 
not  the  result  of  crystallization,  but  of  mere 
mechanical  aggregation.  Thus  we  have  quartz  j 


porphyry,  and  felspar  porphyry,  both  named 
from  the  imbedded  minerals,  the  former  usually 
consisting  of  a basis  of  decomposed  felspar, 
enclosing  quartz,  and  the  latter  of  some  other 
basis  enclosing  felspar.  In  many  porphyries 
the  basis  encloses  crystals  both  of  quartz  and 
felspar,  the  variety  and  shapes  of  which  give 
rise  to  many  of  its  most  beautiful  forms. 
Chalcedony  and  agate  also  occur  in  porphyry, 
and  much  modify  its  appearance.  The  crystals 
are  said  to  be  always  of  contemporaneous 
origin  with  the  base,  and  are  not  mechanically 
mixed,  like  the  constituents  of  sandstone 
rocks. 

The  serpentine  of  the  Lizard  and  other 
parts  of  Cornwall  is  a very  beautiful  rock,  the 
prevailing  colour  of  which  is  green,  but  this 
is  veined  by  cloudy  streaks  of  black,  yellow, 
and  red.  The  chief  constituent  parts  of  ser- 
pentine are  silica,  varying  in  different  places 
and  by  different  analyses  from  32  to  45  per 
cent. ; magnesia,  23  to  37  per  cent. ; lime,  0 to 
11  per  cent.;  alumine,  0 to  18  per  cent.;  and 
volatile  matter  and  carbonic  acid,  0 to  14  per 
cent.  It  is  moderately  soft,  and  can  be  worked 
and  turned  in  a lathe.  It  takes  a beautiful 
polish,  and  is  a highly  ornamental  stone,  being 
extensively  fabricated  into  vases,  columns, 
pedestals,  chimney-pieces,  &c.  Serpentine 
ranks  as  one  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and  in 
Cornwall  is  protruded  through  the  granite  and 
older  stratified  rocks,  which  it  overflow’s  and 
rests  upon. 

The  granite  of  De  Lank  Moor,  and  that 
from  Hey  Tor  (see  No.  190,  Class  1)  are  fa- 
vourable specimens  of  the  Devonshire  granite, 
and  are  especially  well  known  in  London.  The 
quarries  of  Hey  Tor  are  about  four  miles  north 
of  Ashburton,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Dart- 
moor Forest.  They  are  connected  with  the 
Teigngrace  canal  by  a tramroad  eight  miles  in 
length,  formed  of  granite  blocks.  The  canal 
passes  down  to  Newton  Bushel,  where  it  joins 
the  river  Teign  and  communicates  with  the 
sea  and  with  the  South  Devon  Railway.  The 
Hey  Tor  granite  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  London-bridge,  Fishmongers’-hall,  Tothill- 
fields  Prison,  the  pillars  of  the  gates  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  and  for  the  columns  of  George  the 
Fourth’s  library,  in  the  British  Museum. 

There  are  also  extensive  quarries  on  the 
western  side  of  Dartmoor,  at  Foggintor,  from 
which  place  the  stone  is  brought  down  to 
Plymouth  by  a railway  25  miles  in  length  (see 
No.  160,  class  1).  The  mode  of  working  this 
quarry  was  exceedingly  well  described  a few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  William  Johnson,  in  a paper 
read  before  the  British  Association.  He  de- 
scribes the  quarry  as  situate  about  350  or  400 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
quarry  was  first  opened  by  means  of  a gullet, 
which  was  driven  horizontally  until  an  upright 
face  of  rock  50  feet  high  was  reached  : this  face 
presented  beds  of  beautiful  stone  8 and  10  feet 
in  thickness.  The  gullet  has  since  been  much 
extended,  and  the  sides  cleared  away,  till 
the  floor  of  the  quarry  presented  in  1841  a 
cleared  open  surface  of  4,000  square  yards. 
On  both  sides,  and  beyond  this  cleared  space, 
the  quarry  is  further  worked  by  benchings, 
having  an  area  of  about  2,600  square  yards, 
the  highest  bench  being  80  feet  above  the  rails 
on  the  floor  of  the  quarry.  Blocks  weighing 
20  tons,  containing  about  250  cubic  feet,  have 
been  frequently  sent  out  of  this  quarry,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  shot  in  blasting  to 
detach  and  loosen  3,000  tons  of  stone.  The 
author  describes  the  Foggintor  granite  as  the 
best  in  this  country  for  steps,  plinths,  strings, 
blocking  courses,  ashlars,  pedestals,  obelisks, 
columns,  cornices,  and  indeed  for  all  other 
purposes  of  architecture.  It  is  also  very  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  massire  works  of  hydraulic 
engineering,  as  in  docks  and  harbours,  on 
account  of  the  great  sizes  in  which  the  blocks 
may  be  procured.  Hence  it  has  been  very 
extensively  used  for  copings  and  mooring 
posts,  also  for  the  hollow  quoins  and  project- 
ing quoins  of  dock  and  lock  gates,  for  the  J 
altars  or  retreating  benches  of  graving  docks, ! 
as  well  as  for  the  heaviest  and  most  massive 
parts  of  bridges  and  other  engineering  works,  j 
The  works  at  the  Devonport  Dockyard,  those  , 
of  the  magnificent  new  graving-dock  at  Wool-  j 
wich,  Tenby  Beacon  in  Pembrokshire,  the  ( 
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Neale  memorial  in  the  New  Forest,  Hants,  the 
Nelson  column,  and  the  retaining  walls  in 
Trafalgar-square,  and  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Sun  and  Alliance  Fire  Office  all  furnish  ex- 
amples of  the  Foggintor  granite. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  Devonian  granite 
already  mentioned,  the  Exhibition  is  rich  in 
specimens  of  Cornish  granite,  a few  of  which  I 
proceed  to  mention.  The  district  around 
Truro  (No.  164)  sends  several  varieties  of 
granite,  besides  a great  many  porphyries  from 
the  numerous  dykes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  have  been  marked  and  arranged  with 
much  care,  and  their  value  pointed  out  as 
building  stones,  materials  for  road-making, 
&c.  In  No.  169  are  several  specimens  of  red 
porphyritic  granite  and  porphyritic  elvans 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Launceston,  Cheese- 
wring, and  Landreyne  North.  In  the  district 
of  St.  Austell  much  of  the  granite  is  in  a very 
decomposing  state,  the  felspar  being  frequently 
converted  into  kaolin j and  the  St.  Austell  com- 
mittee (No.  166)  have  sent  up  a specimen  of 
soft  granite,  which  may  be  described  as  a very 
light-coloured  stone,  with  the  felspar  in  an 
amorphous,  uncrystallised  state,  the  quartz 
very  light-coloured  and  diaphanous,  the  mica 
white,  and  in  very  small  plates.  The  blue 
granite  from  Roche,  also  sent  by  the  St. 
Austell  committee,  deserves  notice.  The  fel- 
spar here  is  very  indistinctly  crystallised,  the 
quartz  very  crystalline  and  translucent.  In 
No.  160  we  have  several  specimens  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penryn  and  other  places  in 
the  granite  district  which  lies  on  the  west  side 
of  Falmouth.  In  all  these  specimens  the  fel- 
spar is  in  more  distinct  and  better  defined 
crystals  than  in  the  Dartmoor  granite. 
The  Penryn  stone,  as  well  as  that  from  the 
Constantine  quarries,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  this  granite  district,  stands  in  high  repute 
amongst  engineers  and  architects,  and  one  or 
other  of  them  has  been  used  in  Waterloo- 
bridge,  at  the  dockyards  of  Deptford,  Wool- 
wich, Chatham,  Portsmouth,  steam-basin  at 
Iveyham,  British  Museum,  Royal  Exchange, 
Phcenix  Fire  Office,  and  many  other  important 
buildings.  The  collection,  No.  160,  which 
is  very  extensive,  and  is  contributed  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  S.  Freeman,  also  com- 
prises specimens  from  the  most  remote  mass 
of  granite  which  this  country  contains ; 
namely,  that  which  occupies  the  Lands  End  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  Cornwall.  Amongst 
these  are  blocks  from  Mosemonan  Quarry, 
from  Lamorna  Quarry,  near  Penzance,  and 
from  Zemor  Quarry,  St.  Ives,  the  shipping 
port  for  all  these  being  Penzance.  In  these 
granites,  as  before  observed,  the  felspar  crystals 
are  very  large,  frequently  measuring  6 or  8 
inches  in  length  by  2 or  3 inches  in  breadth. 
These  granites  have  been  employed  in  her 
Majesty’s  dockyards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,. 
Chatham,  and  Portsmouth,  the  steam-basin  at 
Keyham,  Dover  Pier,  and  Hull  Docks.  Messrs. 
Freeman  also  exhibit  outside  the  building 
specimens  to  show  the  size  of  the  blocks  which 
may  be  procured  from  the  Penryn  and  Penzance 
granite,  namely,  an  obelisk  in  one  piece  from 
Lamorna  quarry,  24  feet  4 inches  in  height, 
and  weighing  21  tons;  also  the  base  of  this 
obelisk  from  Carnsew,  near  Penryn,  weighing 
31  tons.  This  collection  comprises  some 
beautiful  varieties  of  greenstone  porphyry, 
especially  one  called  polyphant  stone,  from 
Lewannick  Quarry,  Launceston,  Cornwall. 
This  stone  takes  a highly  ornamental  polish, 
and  was  used  in  Lewannick  Church,  Launceston 
| Castle,  Alternum  Church,  &c. 

In  No.  159  are  several  specimens  of  fine 
grained  porphyry,  among  which  is  a white 
variety  of  great  beauty,  which  would  be  suit- 
able for  building  purposes.  No.  141  contains 
some  highly  ornamental  slabs  of  porphyry 
with  polished  faces,  the  area  of  each  being 
about  15  square  feet.  One  of  these  is  a speci- 
men from  Retire-in-Withiel,  Cornwall,  with  a 
greyish  cream-coloured  ground,  containing 
imbedded  crystals  of  white  felspar,  crystal- 
line quartz,  and  black  schorl : two  other 
specimens  from  the  same  place  have  a flesh- 
coloured  reddish  ground,  with  white  felspar 
crystals  of  all  sizes,  up  to  2 inches  by  3-4ths  of 
an  inch,  in  some  places  speckled  with  black 
schorl  of  all  sizes  up  to  the  diameter  of  a six- 
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(pence.  Another  specimen  is  from  Luxulyan, 
Cornwall,  having  a black  ground  with  crystals 
i of  flesh-coloured  felspar,  varying  from  the 
| smallest  size  up  to  2 inches  by  1§  inch.  This 
I number  also  includes  a beautiful  tesselated  table 
| composed  of  fifty-four  specimens  of  polished 
stones  from  a porphyry  quarry  at  Retire-in- 
Withiel. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a material  of 
such  high  value  as  granite  for  all  building 
i purposes  should,  by  its  enormous  cost  in 
London,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but 
:l  the  most  wealthy  corporations,  and  individuals 
i who  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  most  ira- 
► perishable  class  of  buildings.  If  it  were  possible 
to  deliver  granite  in  the  Thames  at  something 
I like  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  per  cubic  foot,  instead  of 
i double  this  price,  it  would,  no  doubt,  vastly 
i stimulate  the  consumption  of  this  very  supe- 
i rior  material,  and  add  greatly  to  the  character 
I of  our  ornamental  buildings.  The  expensive 
( freight  of  granite,  which  is  usually  sent  to 
i London  by  sea,  has  hitherto  been  the  barrier  to 
; its  general  introduction,  but  now  that  the 
i counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  possess  a 
r railway  communication  with  the  metropolis, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  so  great  a reduc- 
t tion  in  the  cost  of  transport  as  to  bring  granite 
« generally  into  the  London  market.  It  ap- 
; pears  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany would  derive  a very  handsome  profit  by 
carrying  up  this  granite  to  London,  at  a cost 
of  lOd.  per  cubic  foot,  which  would  probably 
! effect  a saving  of  several  shillings  per  foot  in 
the  price  of  granite.  The  same  observation 
i applies  to  the  beautiful  porphyries  of  Cornwall, 

1 which  vary  through  every  gradation,  from  the 
: highly  ornamental  crystalline  and  variegated 
specimens  which  adorn  the  halls  of  palaces, 
i down  to  the  decomposing  and  earthy  varieties 
1 which  are  scarcely  suitable  even  for  road -stone. 

II  The  finer  specimens  of  porphyry  are  much  used 
i for  ornamental  flooring,  ceilings,  columns, 
ii  pilasters,  tables,  recesses,  tesselated  pavements, 
i monuments,  &c.  The  inferior  kinds  are  used 
'•  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  and  for  road- 
i making.  Some  varieties  even  of  the  soft  kind 
i are  said  to  possess  the  properties  of  firestone, 
i and  to  stand  exposure  to  the  weather.* 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  ELECTRO- 
MAGNETISM TO  LOCOMOTIVE  EN- 
GINES. 

This  interesting  invention  by  Messrs.  Am- 
] berger,  Nickles,  and  Cassol,  has  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a memoir  by  Mr.  G.  Love,  C.  E.,  pre- 
; sented  to  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Paris 
i in  the  course  of  last  J une.  A discussion  was 
i immediately  opened  upon  the  subject,  a de- 
; tailed  account  of  which  was  given  at  the  time 
; by  the  Annales  cles  Chemins  de  Fer,  and  the 
I Journal  des  Chemins  de  Fer.  The  communi- 
: cation  was  received  with  feelings  of  great  in- 
' terest  by  many  of  the  members  present,  but 
: three  of  the  engineers  opposed  strongly  the 
) memoir,  so  far  even  as  to  deny  altogether  facts 
t which  the  author  and  many  others  had  been, 
:i  for  a long  time,  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
; established.  In  consequence  of  this  Mr. 
1 Love  felt  himself  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
i society  another  memoir,  in  which  he  inves- 
:i  tigated  more  completely  the  facts  previously 
1 disputed.  The  effect  of  this  new  memoir  was 
s such  as  the  author  wished  to  produce,  viz.  to 
1 determine  one  of  those  engineers  whose  high 
i position  on  railway  working  lines  should  allow 
lit,  to  take  the  invention  in  hand  and  try  it  on 
i a large  scale.  Mr.  Sauvage,  an  eminent  go- 
vernment engineer,  who  has  the  management 
) of  the  locomotive  department  on  the  Paris  and 
L Lyons  railway,  kindly  offered  the  inventors  the 
: means  of  putting  their  invention  to  the  test 
j of  experience,  and  they  have  now  been  engaged 
(for  upwards  of  a month  in  preparing  the 
i apparatus  and  engine,  with  which  a decisive 
: experiment  will  shortly  be  tried. 

The  principal  object  of  this  notice  is  to  give 
t an  abstract  of  the  last  memoir;  with  the  hope 
tit  may  induce  practical  men  to  look  candidly 
) on  the  new  invention,  which  seems  to  us  to 
) promise,  even  in  its  infancy,  to  bring  import- 
i ant  changes  in  locomotive  engines,  and  also  in 
I the  construction  of  railways. 

* To  be  continued. 


Amongst  the  objections  made  to  the  first 
memoir  was  one  which,  if  it  had  been  true, 
would  have  proved  the  impracticability  of  ever 
usingelectro-magneiismtoincrea.se  theadhesion 
of  the  working  wheels  of  a locomotive  engine.  It 
may  be  useful  to  remind  our  readers  here  in  a 
few  words,  that  the  invention  consists  in  a long 
wire  of  copper,  clothed  with  silk,  and  so  dis- 
posed as  to  make  a great  number  of  circum- 
volutions round  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel 
without  touching  it.  When  a current  of  elec- 
tricity produced  by  a battery  of  Buntzen  is 
allowed  to  run  through  this  wire,  or  coil,  the 
part  of  the.  wheel  which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  rail  is  transformed  into  an  artificial  load- 
stone, the  well-known  property  of  which  is  to 
adhere  strongly  with  iron.  This  in  conse- 
quence produces  an  increase  of  adhesion, 
the  value  of  which,  it  is  easily  under- 
stood, can  be  varied  at  liberty,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  same  battery,  when  not 
used  to  give  adhesion,  may  be  turned  to  act 
on  an  iron  break,  which  comes  down  on  the 
rail  like  that  of  Mr.  Laignel,  and  produces 
powerful  friction  without  the  least  combination 
of  levers  or  gearing.  A break  made  on  that 
principle  has  been  lately  adapted  to  a waggon 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  little  astonishment  to  witness  the 
force  it  displayed,  although  a very  small  part 
of  it  was  touching  the  rail  on  account  of 
it  being  rather  out  of  shape.  Now  the  objec- 
tion alluded  to  was  this  : the  wheel  electro- 
magnetized  being  in  contact  with  an  indefinite 
length  of  rails,  and  these  touching  the  earth 
by  a great  number  of  points,  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  fluid,  such  as  to  reduce  nearly  to 
nothing  the  increase  of  adhesion;  or  a most 
powerful  battery,  and  consequently  a very 
large  expense,  will  become  necessary  to  increase 
it  to  an  efficient  and  useful  degree.  This, 
however,  Mr.  Love  showed  to  be  wholly  un- 
sound. We  proceed  to  give  a short  account 
of  the  other  objections,  which  were,  in  the 
whole,  a mere  denial  of  the  following  proposi- 
tions : — 

1st.  The  adhesion  of  locomotive  engines  is 
frequently  insufficient.  It  is  not  in  proportion 
with  their  power. 

The  maximum  of  adhesion  generally  corre- 
sponds to  the  greatest  effort  the  engine  is 
capable  of  producing  at  the  circumference  of 
the  driving-wheels,  and  it  is  calculated  to  be 
about  the  one-fifth  of  the  weight  incumbent 
upon  these  wheels.  But  we  know  well  this 
quantity  of  adhesion  may,  according  to  the 
slate  of  atmosphere,  go  down  so  low  as  to 
become  only  the  one- fifteenth  or  even  the  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  said  weight,  so  that  the  quan- 
tity of  adhesion  the  engine  can  provide  varies 
within  considerable  limits,  entirely  out  of  the 
control  of  the  engine-man.  Now  the  adhesion 
the  engines  must  provide  varies  also  within 
tolerably  extensive  limits,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  train,  the  speed,  and  the  degree 
of  inclination  of  gradients.  Hence,  we  under- 
stand, that  it  may  occur,  and  indeed  it  does 
occur  frequently,  that  the  engine  can  only 
dispose  of  a very  smal]  quantity  of  adhesion 
when  the  maximum  should  be  required,  a 
circumstance  which  creates  delays,  collisions, 
and  at  least  puts  the  companies  frequently  to 
the  extra  expense  of  auxiliary  or  pilot  engines. 

Here  we  find  in  the  memoir  a table  in  which 
the  author  gives  numerous  instances  of  engines 
belonging  to  French  railways,  with  the  neces- 
sary quantities  of  adhesion  they  require  on  a 
gradient  of  1 in  200;  in  consequence  of  their 
usual  speed  and  the  weight  of  the  trains  they 
are  calculated  and  frequently  called  upon  to 
drag.  He  has  placed  opposite  the  quantities 
of  adhesion,  maxima  and  minima,  these  engines 
can  provide  according  as  circumstances  are 
favourable  or  not,  and  it  is  shown  by  this  table 
that  the  required  quantity  of  adhesion  is  often 
double  of  the  quantity  that  an  engine  can 
dispose  of. 

The  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  is,  that 
an  engine  cannot  be  held  to  possess  a sufficient 
quantity  of  adhesion  unless  her  minimum 
should  be  equal  to  the  maximum  she  may  be 
called  upon  to  provide.  It  is  evident  that  an 
engine  placed  in  such  a condition  might  do 
her  full  duty  in  spite  of  the  slippery  state  of 
the  rails  caused  by  the  fog  or  rain,  or  other 


circumstances.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  that 
such  a result  could  not  be  aimed  at,  unless  her 
weight  should  be  increased  enormously,  far 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  strength 
of  her  pieces. 

2ndly.  The  insufficiency  of  adhesion  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  limitations  of  the  gra- 
dients in  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  power  of  an  engine  is  such  that  it 
would  enable  her  to  climb  up  very  steep  gra- 
dients, provided  the  speed  should  vary  pro- 
perly in  an  inverse  ratio;  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  steeper  the  gradient  is  the 
greater  must  be  at  the  same  time  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  adhesion,  so  that  this  quantity 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  the  maximum  the 
engine  can  dispose  of  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  gradient  goes  on  increasing. 
But  we  know  very  well  that  the  only  quantity 
to  be  depended  upon  is  her  minimum.  It 
insures  that  increasing  the  steepness  of  gra- 
dients is  increasing  in  a great  proportion  the 
chances  of  stoppages,  collisions,  or  extra  ex- 
penses of  auxiliary  engines,  inconveniences 
that  a wise  engineer  will  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  reducing  the  gradients,  and  making 
tunnels  or  deeper  cuttings,  &c. 

3rdly.  Electro-magnetism  taking  away  all 
uncertainty  on  the  quantity  of  adhesion  that 
may  be  obtained  to  meet  what  may  be  required 
at  any  time,  will  be  the  means  of  adopting 
steeper  gradients,  and,  consequently,  of  re- 
ducing considerably  the  cost  of  railways. 

This  requires  no  further  demonstration  : we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  this  remark  of 
Mr.  Love,  that  many  secondary  lines,  where 
speed  is  not  so  much  wanted,  and  which  could 
never  be  thought  of  being  undertaken  before, 
will  be  easily  made  with  very  little  expense 
compared  to  what  should  have  been  necessary 
with  the  limited  gradient  now  adopted  on  most 
railways. 

4thly.  Electro-magnetism  may  also  be  of 
great  service  to  lines  opened  to  traffic. 

We  can  see  at  once,  for  instance,  that  the 
connecting  rods  of  coupled  engines,  which  are 
in  the  eyes  of  all  practical  men  a bad  and 
dangerous  system  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
degree  of  adhesion,  will  be  done  away  with. 
There  will  be  no  longer  any  necessity  either  to 
fix,  in  bad  weather,  those  barbarous  and 
absurd  sand-boxes  in  front  of  the  driving- 
wheels,  which,  if  they  get  by  these  means  the 
adhesion  required,  project  the  sand  into  all  parts 
of  the  mechanism,  and  wear  it  out  rapidly. 
Besides,  coupling  being  dropped  entirely,  com- 
panies will  soon  find  a good  saving  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads,  which,  every  body 
knows,  suffer  a good  deal  from  that  system. 
Another  cause  of  rapid  destruction  of  the 
roads,  and  breakage  of  rails,  is  the  enormous 
weight  that  acts  on  the  driving-wheels.  With 
electro-magnetism  weight  being  no  longer  a 
necessary  condition  for  adhesion,  that  of  an 
engine  will  be  distributed  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible on  the  three  pairs  of  wheels,  and  besides 
the  advantages  derived  from  thence  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  it  will  permit  engineers 
to  limit  themselves,  in  future,  to  rails  of  mo- 
derate size  and  weight. 

5thly.  The  principle  by  which  adhesion  is 
now  obtained  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  a 
more  extensive  application  and  improvement 
of  railways  and  locomotive  engines. 

Indeed,  what  sort  of  improvement  may  be 
wished  in  the  new  system  of  roads  ? One  of 
such  a nature  as  would  permit  the  application  of 
them  to  those  countries,  the  hilly  constitution  of 
which  threatens  them  with  being  deprived  ofrail- 
ways  for  ever;  and  we  see  at  once  that  this  de- 
sirable object  can  only  be  attained  in  making 
cheap  railways,  and  cheap  railways  can  only  be 
made  with  steep  gradients  and  light  rails : and 
who  does  not  perceive  that  the  present  un- 
certainty of  adhesion  and  the  enormous  weight 
presently  required  on  the  driving-wheels,  is  a 
complete  bar  to  that  progress? 

Again,  what  improvement  should  be  looked 
for  in  locomotive  engines  ? It  would  be  very 
desirable  that  an  engine  could  produce  a less 
costly  power,  that  its  weight  should  be  re- 
duced a great  deal.  But  the  principle  of  ad- 
hesion is  such,  that  it  forbids  altogether  to  seek 
for  the  means  of  diminishing  the  weight  of 
engines  and  profit  of  an  invention  that  would 
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place  in  our  hands  too  light  an  apparatus  pro- 
ducing cheaper  force.  Thus,  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Boutignies,  which,  it  is  thought,  will 
permit  the  construction  of  boilers  of  a very 
little  weight  compared  to  those  now  in  use, 
and  giving  dry  steam,  compressed  air  cylinders, 
machines  put  in  motion  by  electricity,  &c,,  all 
these  inventions,  which  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  will  be  brought  one  of  these  days  to 
a practical  form,  must  be  laid  aside  as  long  as 
we  stick  to  the  principle  of  weight  for  adhesion. 

Mr.  Love  concludes  with  the  observation 
•that  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  idea,  however 
good,  comes  to  a shape  useful  to  industry  as 
long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  theoretical 
men.  Thus,  steam  would  still  lie  asleep  and 
useless  in  Papin’s  Digester,  if  practical  men 
had  not  taken  it  from  the  hands  of  the  most 
learned  people.  What  has  occurred  for  steam 
will  no  doubt  be  again  the  case  for  electricity. 
Up  to  to-day  this  powerful  fluid  has  only  been 
studied  in  cabinets  of  physics,  and  for  a long 
period  of  time  the  only  things  that  have  issued 
from  that  source  are  the  electric  telegraph  and 
a great  number  of  scientific  playthings.  The 
time  is  not  far  off  when  the  highly  interesting 
problem  will  be  solved, — shall  electricity  take 
the  place  of  steam  ? 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDI/EVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I am  unwilling,  not  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  which 
has  appeared  in  your  columns,  to  make  unrea- 
sonable claims  upon  your  valuable  space;  but 
the  subject  is  to  me  one  of  so  much  interest 
that  I cannot  refrain  from  offering  a few  re- 
marks arising  from  Mr.  Sharpe’s  last  commu- 
nication, in  which,  by  the  way,  I will  endea- 
vour to  be  less  complimentary  and  more 
specific  than  in  my  last. 

As  in  all  such  questions  the  honour  of 
precedence  is  of  some  little  value,  my  first  ob- 
ject shall  be  to  correct  two  misapprehensions 
upon  that  head.  Of  the  two  leading  systems 
of  classifying  Pointed  Architecture,  the  three- 
fold division  is  popularly  attributed  to  Mr. 
Rickman,  and  the  four-fold  to  Mr.  Sharpe. 
To  neither  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  does 
the  honour  of  precedence  justly  belong,  though 
to  each  is  to  be  attributed  much  credit  for 
placing  their  several  systems  in  a popular  and 
generally  intelligible  form. 

I am  not  sure  what  is  the  date  of  the  first 
edition  of  Mr.  Rickman’s  “ attempt,”  but  it 
was  certainly  anticipated  by  several  years,  both 
in  its  classification  and  even,  in  some  degree, 
in  its  nomenclature,  by  a work  now  little 
known,  and  whose  author,  though  still  living, 
has  never,  that  I am  aware,  attempted  to  vin- 
dicate his  claims  of  precedence,  but  has,  with 
singular  modesty,  allowed  them  to  be  made 
to  one  who  at  a later  period  erected  so  far 
more  perfect  a superstructure  upon  his  found- 
ation. I refer  to  the  “ Description  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,”  by  the  Rev.  George 
Millers,  then  minor  canon  and  sacrist,  now 
registrar  of  that  cathedral.  This  work,  of 
which  the  second  edition  was  published  in 
1808,  divides  the  entire  range  of  English 
architecture  into  five  “ Ages,"  viz.,  “Saxon,” 
“ Norman,”  “ Early  English,”  “ Ornamented 
English,”  “ Florid  English.”  We  have  here 
Rickman’s  divisions,  and  almost  Rickman’s 
nomenclature;  the  only  real  difference  being 
in  the  last  term,  “ Perpendicular”  being  Rick- 
man’s own.  Mr.  Millers,  however,  having 
formed  his  ideas  almost  exclusively  from  the 
study  of  his  own  cathedral,  was  led  into  two 
rather  serious  errors ; the  one  from  his  adop- 
tion of  the  opinion  of  Bentham  and  others  as 
to  the  supposed  remains  of  the  Saxon  Con- 
ventual Church,  which  led  him  utterly  wrong 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  Saxon  architecture  ; 
the  other  from  imagining  that  the  flowing 
windows  to  the  aisles  of  the  six  eastern  bays 
of  the  cathedral,  which  were  copied  in  the 
fifteenth  century  from  the  adjoining  work  of 
Bishop  Hotham,  were  veritable  specimens  of 
the  style  of  their  age : this  led  him  to  extend 
his  “ Ornamented  English  ” Age  far  beyond 
its  proper  limits,  an  error  very  excusable  in 
so  early  an  attempt  at  classification,  and  affect- 
ing in  no  degree  his  claim  of  precedence. 


I will  next  claim  for  my  friend  Mr.  Free- 
man the  honour  of  precedence  over  Mr. 
Sharpe  as  to  the  four- fold  division.  Mr. 
Sharpe,  it  is  true,  disclaims  all  credit  for  ori- 
ginality, but  still  says,  “ I was,  I believe,  the 
first  in  my  paper  on  the  Geometrical  Period, 
read  at  the  Lincoln  meeting  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute,  in  July,  1848,  and  published 
the  same  month  in  The  Builder,  to  propose 
publicly  the  formal  adoption  of  this  new  classi- 
fication;” and  he  then  says  that,  “in  1849  we 
find  Mr.  Freeman”  (in  his  “ History  of  Archi- 
tecture”), “evidently  unconscious  of  my  earlier 
proposition,  suggesting  an  exactly  similar 
fourfold  division  as  subordinate  to  a higher 
twofold  division.”  Now,  Mr.  Sharpe  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  Mr.  Freeman  first 
brought  forward  his  /100-fold, and  subordinately 
/owr-fold,  division,  in  a paper  read  before  the 
Oxford  Society,  in  November,  1845.  I have 
not  that  paper  at  hand,  but  I well  remember 
reading  it  with  great  interest,  as  well  as  the 
long  discussion  which  arose  from  it  in  the 
Ecclesiologist.  In  a letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Freeman  to  the  last-named  publication,  and 
dated  April  3,  1840,  the  system  is  distinctly! 
enunciated.  In  it,  he  advocates  primarily  the 
twofold,  and  secondarily  the  fourfold  division 
in  the  clearest  terms,  and  even  states  that  a 
paper  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Cox,  in  which  he 
“entirely  adopted”  this  division:  he  asserts 
that  “ on  philosophical  principles  the  unity  of 
the  Decorated  style  falls  to  the  ground,” — that 
“ no  such  broad  change  in  principle  separates 
the  Lancet  from  the  Geometrical,  or  the  Flow- 
ing from  the  Perpendicular,  as  divides  pure 
Geometrical  from  pure  Flowing;”  and  he  yet 
more  distinctly  says,  “ I reckon  then  two  great 
divisions  of  Gothic,  each  subdivided  into  two 
classes ; and  these  four  styles  I would  call 
Lancet,  Geometrical,  Flowing,  and  Perpendi- 
cular.” 

Among  my  own  papers  I find  a copy  of  a 
letter  I wrote  to  Mr.  Freeman,  in  August, 
1846,  in  which  I agree  to  his  divisions  in  the 
sense,  not  admitted  by  himself,  of  thinking 
the  Geometrical  “ the  termination  of  the 
ascending  scale,”  and  the  Flowing  as  “ the 
beginning  of  the  descent,”  and  I express  my 
opinion  that  the  point  which  divides  these 
styles,  “however  indistinct,  is  the  most  import- 
ant era  in  the  whole  history  of  Pointed 
Architecture.”  It  is  curious  enough  that  this 
letter  contains  in  its  margin  nearly  the  same 
circular  diagram  suggested  in  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
last  communication.  When  two  years  later  I 
saw  Mr.  Sharpe’s  drawings  at  Lincoln  (1 
missed  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  paper)  I 
naturally  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  taken 
his  system  from  Mr.  Freeman. 

I think  Mr.  Sharpe  hardly  does  justice  to 
himself  or  his  subject  when  he  argues  that, 
because  our  architecture  “ was  in  a constant 
state  of  progress  or  transition,”  its  divisions 
must  necessarily  be  arbitrary ; that  these  divi- 
sions must  be  viewed  rather  as  periods  than  as 
styles ; and  that  of  these  periods  the  middle 
portions  are  equally  transitional  with  the  ex- 
tremities. 

If  the  divisions  are  simply  arbitrary,  why  so 
much  discussion  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
three  or  four?  If  they  are  mere  “periods,” 
why  divide  them  so  unequally  as  70,  55, 
45,  and  190  years?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious : viz.,  that  we  perceive  four  distinct 
phases  of  “ style  ” prevailing  through  per- 
fectly unequal  periods,  and  consequently  that, 
though  both  “ styles  ” and  periods,  they  are 
much  more  distinctly  the  former  than  the 
latter;  and  if  so,  it  is  manifest  that  their  cen- 
tral portions  are  by  no  means  transitional  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  may  be  applied 
to  their  extremities. 

An  apt  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  prismatic  colours.  They,  as  our  Gothic 
architecture,  are  in  a constant  state  of  transi- 
tion ; but  does  this  disprove  the  existence  of 
three  primary  colours, — does  it  make  the  sub- 
division wholly  arbitrary, — or  does  it  prove 
that  red,  blue,  and  yellow  are  as  transitional 
as  purple,  green,  and  orange  ? It  is  quite 
clear  that  a constant  state  of  “ progress  or 
transition  ” is  not  inconsistent  with  the  pe- 
riodical appearance  of  pure  and  distinct  types, 
which,  though  parts  of  a general  system  of 
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transition,  are  not  in  their  own  nature  transi- 
tional. Mr.  Sharpe’s  “ transitional  period” 
is  unquestionably  such  par  eminence,  as  being 
that  between  two  distinct  classes  of  art,  instead 
of  being  only  between  the  different  phases  of 
the  same  art;  but  I contend  that,  though  less 
marked,  the  passing  of  the  divisions  of  Pointed 
architecture  into  each  other  are  equally  transi- 
tional with  that  of  Romanesque  into  Pointed. 

I think  Mr.  Sharpe’s  reply  to  my  suggested 
difficulty  arising  from  foreign  examples  the 
only  satisfactory  one  which  could  be  made; 
and  having  practically  held  with  the  fourfold 
division  ever  since  its  first  enunciation  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  I must  thank  Mr.  Sharpe  for  having, 
by  simply  cutting  the  knot,  removed  the  only 
misgiving  I had. 

I believe,  though  in  a minor  degree,  a 
similar  division  exists  in  foreign  examples,  and 
I hope  that  this  may  be  worked  out  in  detail 
by  some  competent  hand.  Certainly  the 
absence  or  presence  of  the  curve  of  contra- 
flexure  is,  even  abroad,  the  great  distinction 
between  early  and  late  examples,  though 
abroad  it  is  seen  only  or  chiefly  in  minor 
parts,  as  cuspings,  &c.,  rather  than  in  leading 
lines.  Possibly,  then,  foreign  Pointed  archi- 
tecture, like  our  own,  may  eventually  be 
divided  into  four  classes,  and  if  so,  we  may, 
which  is  most  desirable,  agree  upon  one 
general  system,  though,  perhaps,  only  nume- 
rical, applying  to  all,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  for  each  country  a concurrent  national 
nomenclature,  descriptive  of  its  own  series  of 
changes.  The  French  system,  and  that  of  the 
Ecclesiologist  would  do  for  the  former,  were 
they  four  instead  of  /Aree-fold;  and  for  the 
present,  by  dividing  the  “ Secondaire,”  or 
“ Middle  Pointed,”  into  “Early  and  Late,”  they 
may  for  convenience  be  used  concurrently  with 
more  precise  national  classifications. 

What  I have  said  I will  recapitulate  thus 
briefly  : — 

lstly.  The  threefold  division,  usually  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Rickman,  belongs  really  to  Mr. 
Millers. 

•2ndly.  The  fourfold  division  advocated  by 
Mr.  Sharpe,  originated  with  Mr.  Freeman. 

3rdly.  That  system  would  be  more  correctly 
described  as  four  styles,  or  phases  of  style, 
than  merely  as  “ periods.”* 

4thly.  I would  suggest  its  general  adoption 
for  English  architecture,  though  I think  the 
usual  terms,  “ flowing  ” and  “ perpendicular,” 
would  be  conveniently  retained,  instead  of 
“ curvilinear  ” and  “ rectilinear.” 

5thly.  We  should  have,  concurrently  with 
this,  distinct  national  systems  for  other  coun- 
tries, and  one  general  system,  even  if  simply 
numerical,  applicable  to  all. 

Geo.  Gilrert  Scott. 


THE  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  OF  SAINT 
OLAVE’S  AND  SAINT  JOHN'S,  SOUTH- 
WARK. 

An  account  of  this  foundation  has  recently 
been  printed  for  private  distribution  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Corner,  F.S.A.,  and  contains  much  in- 
teresting matter,  showing  strikingly,  amongst 
other  things,  the  great  increase  of  value  which 
time  has  given  to  property.  Mr.  Corner 
says, — 

“ Henry  Leeke,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave, 
Southwark,  brewer,  who  may  be  considered  as 
the  founder  of  this  school,  by  his  will,  dated 
12th  March,  2nd  Elizabeth  ( 1 560), f desired  to 
be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Olyve’s,  South- 
werke,  of  which  he  was  a parishioner ; and  he 
bequeathed  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of 
oertain  houses  and  tenements  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  which  he  held 
by  virtue  of  a lease  from  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Westminster,  20/.  a-year, 
during  the  term  of  the  said  lease,  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  certain  charitable  purposes  by  the 
churchwardens  of  St.  Olave’s,  of  which  he 


* As  our  object  is  to  revive,  and  not  merely  to  construct 
a history  of  Pointed  architecture,— as  our  wish  is  not 
merely  to  chronicle  the  past,  but  to  make  its  beauties  the 
nucleus  of  present  and  future  art,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  varieties  of  style,  rather  than  mere  historical  tran- 
sitions of  period,  must  necessarily  form  the  ground-work 
of  our  nomenclature,  for  how  can  we  divide  our  own  works 
into  “periods  ?” 

t Proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury, 
23rd  April,  1560. 
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directed  Si.  per  annum  to  be  applied  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a free  school  in  St.  Savyor’s 
;parish,  but  if  within  two  years  after  his  death 
a free  school  should  be  built  and  established 
in  St.  Olyve’s  parish,  then  he  gave  the  said  8l. 
iper  annum  towards  the  same. 

On  the  13th  November,  1560,  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  vestry,  ‘ that  the  churchwardens 
land  others  should  seek  to  know  the  goodwill 
land  benevolence  of  the  parish,  what  they 
would  give  towards  the  setting  up  and  main- 
tenance of  a free  school;’  and  on  the  22nd 
July,  1561,  it  was  ordered  that  the  church- 
wardens should  receive  of  Mr.  Leeke’s  exe- 
icutors  the  money  given  towards  the  erection  of 
a free  school,  and  that  they  should  prepare  a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  the  poor  men’s  children 
there,  according  to  the  Queen’s  injunctions, 
which  schoolmaster  should  be  sufficient  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  parish  to  read  and 
write  and  cast  accounts ; and  further,  the 
Ichurchwardens  were  to  prepare  and  make 
ready  the  church-hall  with  benches  and  seats, 
:and  all  things  necessary  for  the  said  school, 
which  was  to  be  ready  against  Michaelmas 
then  next. 

In  1567,  it  was  resolved  by  the  vestry  that 
the  school  should  be  made  a free  school,  and 
established  by  authority,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  that 
purpose,  which  failed.  But  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  26th  July, 
in  the  13th  year  of  her  reign  (1571),  after 
reciting  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Olave,  Southwark,  had,  at  their  no  little 
cost,  labour,  and  charge,  ordained  and  erected, 
in  the  aforesaid  parish,  a grammar  school,  in 
which  children,  as  well  of  the  rich  as  of  the 
ipoor,  being  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  parish, 
"were  instructed  and  brought  up  liberally  and 
[prosperously  in  grammar,  in  accidence,  and 
lother  low  books,  ordained  that  the  said  school 
from  thenceforth  should  be  a grammar  school, 
for  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  and  young- 
lings of  the  parishioners  and  inhabitants 
therein  as  aforesaid,  and  should  be  called 
‘ The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  the  Parishioners  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Olave,  in  the  County  of  Surrey.’  * * * 

For  several  years  after  the  school  was  esta- 
blished it  was  maintained  by  the  church- 
wardens, out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
parish,  they  receiving  Leeke’s  Gift;  Richard 
Dowsett’s  of  40s.  per  annum,  given  in  1561; 
Lamb’s  Gift,  1572  ; and  Bullman’s,  1574, 
towards  it ; but  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
ivest  sufficient  property  for  its  support  in  the 
governors;  and  at  a vestry,  held  on  the  4th 
May,  1579,  it  was  agreed  that,  ‘ Thomas  Batte, 
"William  Willson,  O'liff  Burr,  Thomas  Harper, 
!Ryc  Denman,  and  Rye  Pynfold,  should  take 
lorder  with  Mr.  Godyer  and  Mr.  Eggelfelde, 
to  pass  over  Horsey downe  to  the  use  of  the 
schole .* 

Horseydowne,  or  Horsadown  (now  Horsly- 
down),  was  then  a large  grazing  field,  down, 
or  pasture  for  horses  and  cattle,  containing 
about  sixteen  acres,  belonging  to  the  parish  : 
this  field  had  been  purchased  by  the  parish  of 
lone  Hugh  Egylfeld,  or  Egglefield,  in  1552; 
land  it  appears  by  the  minutes  of  a vestry,  held 
5th  March,  1552,  that  Egglefield  had  demised 
land  granted  to  the  churchwardens  and  the 
•assistants  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest, 
which  he  had  by  virtue  of  a lease  which  he 
bought  of  Robert  Warren,  and  that  he  should 
have,  for  the  same,  the  money  which  he  paid  to 
Warren  and  the  grazing  of  two  kyne,  in  Hor- 
seydown,  for  his  life.  The  sum  paid  by  the 
parish  to  Egglefield,  was  201.  and  twelve  pence. 

At  the  time  it  was  resolved  to  assign  this 
field  to  the  governors  of  the  free  school,  it  was 
used  by  the  parishioners  for  pasturing  their 
horses  and  cattle,  and  for  digging  sand  and 
gravel ; and  there  also  were  the  parish  butts 
for  the  practice  of  archery;  but  subject  to  such 
privileges  of  the  parishioners  the  field  was  let 
to  one  Alderton,  at  61.  per  annum.  * * * 

In  addition  to  the  endowment  given  by  the 
iparish  and  the  legacy  given  by  Mr.  Leeke,  the 
governors  of  the  free  school  received  other 
contributions  from  individual  benefactors, 
including  various  tenements. 

Robert  Tyler,  of  Stockwell,  gentleman  (who 
was  many  years  clerk  to  the  governors),  by  his 


will,  dated  30th  November,  1809,  gave  to  the 
governors  3001.  sterling  (after  the  decease  of 
his  wife),  the  interest  whereof  to  be  applied 
for  apprenticing  poor  boys  educated  in  this 
school,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the  governors 
might  think  fit.  He  also  gave  to  each  of  the 
masters  and  ushers  of  the  school,  at  his  wife’s 
decease,  50 1.  Mrs.  Tyler  died  in  July,  1833, 
and  the  legacy  has  been  received  by  the 
governors  and  invested  in  the  funds. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
the  governors  thought  it  advisable  to  procure 
a more  extended  charter,  and  accordingly,  by 
letters  patent,  dated  2nd  May,  26th  Charles  II. 
(1674),  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
confirmed,  the  provisions  of  that  charter  were 
repeated  rathermoreformally,  and  the  governors 
were  enabled  to  hold  lands  to  the  amount  of 
500 1.  a year,  to  be  applied  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  schoolmaster  and  ushers,  the  erection 
and  support  of  the  school-house,  and  the 
lands  and  tenements  thereto  belonging,  for  de- 
fraying the  necessary  charges  of  the  governors, 
for  the  maintenance  of  two  scholars  out  of  the 
school  at  the  University,  till  they  should  take 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  also  for 
the  setting  out  poor  impotent  persons  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Olave,  and  for  erecting  and  main- 
taining a workhouse  for  setting  poor  persons 
of  the  parish  at  work,  and  not  otherwise. 

Horslydown  having  been  covered  with 
houses  erected  on  building  leases,  which  have 
fallen  in,  the  yearly  income  of  the  school  is 
now  very  considerable. 

The  old  school  and  the  schoolmaster’s 
houses  stood  in  Churchyard-alley,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  St.  Olave’s  church,  and  having  been 
pulled  down  in  or  about  the  year,  1830,  for 
making  the  approaches  to  New  London-bridge, 
a piece  of  ground  in  Duke-street  was  granted 
by  the  City  of  London,  as  a site  for  a new 
school ; but  that  ground  being  afterwards  taken 
by  the  London  and  Greenwich  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  New  school  was  ultimately  built  on 
a piece  of  ground  in  Bermondsey-street,  pro- 
vided by  the  Railway  Company  for  that 
purpose. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  school  was  laid  on 
the  17th  November,  1834,  by  Charles  Barclay, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  then  warden,  assisted  by  the  rest 
of  the  governors,  in  the  presence  of  a nume- 
rous company  of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
parishes ; and  the  building  was  sufficiently 
completed  to  be  occupied  by  the  master  and 
scholars,  and  to  hold  the  commemoration  on 
the  17th  November  following. 

In  the  year  1849,  this  new  school  was  re- 
quired by  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  Company,  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  railway  and  station,  and  being  em- 
powered by  their  Acts  of  Parliament  to  take  it 
on  certain  conditions,  they  agreed  with  the 
governors  to  pay  them  a considerable  sum  of 
money  for  it,  the  governors  undertaking  to 
find  another  site  for  the  school,  and  to  rebuild 
the  same. 

A proper  site  for  the  school  has  only  now, 
however,  been  fixed  upon,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  school  is  carried  on  in  a building  in 
Maze  Pond,  formerly  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Billiter’s  warehouse,  rented  by  the  governors, 
and  temporarily  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.” 

The  following  extracts  from  the  scheme  for 
the  management  of  the  school,  approved  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1837,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governors : — 

“ That  the  school  lately  built  by  the 
governors,  situate  in  Bermondsey-street,  shall 
be  called  ‘The  Classical  School,’  and  that  the 
branch  school  lately  erected  in  Magdalen- 
street,  shall  be  called  ‘ The  English  School, 
and  that  there  shall  he  in  such  classical  school 
at  the  least  one  master  and  two  ushers ; and 
that  there  shall  be  in  such  English  school  at 
the  least  one  master  and  one  usher. 

That  a sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  a year, 
at  the  least,  shall  be  allowed  for  apprenticing 
out  such  poor  scholars  as  may  apply,  to  fit  and 
proper  trades  or  businesses,  on  their  leaving 
school,  as  the  governors  at  a meeting  or 
meetings  duly  convened  from  time  to  time, 
may  think  most  beneficial,  and  due  publicity 
of  such  provision  he  given  in  the  said  schools. 

That  four  exhibitions  not  exceeding  eighty 


pounds  per  annum  each,  at  either  of  the. 
universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  be. 
allowed  for  scholars  from  the  said  classical 
school,  who  may  be  desirous  of  taking  the 
benefit  thereof  (being  deemed  by  the  examiners- 
of  the  said  school  to  he  properly  qualified),  and 
that  upon  occasion  of  filling  up  every  exhibi- 
tion, public  notice  thereof  he  given  and  cir- 
culated through  the  said  parishes  of  St.  Olave 
and  St.  John,  and  by  notices  affixed  on  some 
conspicuous  part  or  parts  of  the  said  schools 
and  premises,  one  month  at  least  previously  to 
filling  up  such  exhibition,  in  order  to  invite 
and  encourage  more  of  the  scholars  to  take  the 
benefit  of  such  exhibitions,  it  appearing  that 
only  five  exhibitions  have  been  granted,  or 
applied  for,  in  the  last  thirty-six  years. 

That  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
at  the  least  he  paid  and  distributed  to,  and 
among  suck  infirm,  decayed,  and  poor 
parishioners,  inhabitants  of  the  said  parishes,, 
as  do  not  receive  parochial  relief  either  in. 
money,  clothes,  bread,  coals,  or  otherwise, 
and  at  such  times  and  in  such  proportions  as 
to  the  governors  at  meeting  duly  convened  for 
that  purpose  shall  seem  most  beneficial. 

That  the  governors  having,  for  several  years 
past,  usually  appropriated  some  part  of  the 
funds  of  the  charity  to  the  support  of  a girls’ 
school  in  each  of  the  said  parishes,  be  allowed 
in  future  to  give  such  schools  such  sum  as 
they  shall,  in  their  discretion,  think  fit,  hut  not 
exceeding  to  each  school  the  annual  sum  of 
fifty  pounds. 

That  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
he  paid,  or  allowed  to  the  warden  for  the  time 
being,  for  or  towards  the  expenses  for  which, 
the  same  has  heretofore  been  paid  to  him,  and 
particularly  on  the  occasion  of  the  public 
examination  of  the  scholars.” 

The  classical  school  consists  of  about  320 
boys,  all  taken  from  the  two  parishes  of  St, 
Olave  and  St.  John,  100  of  whom  are  taught 
Latin  and  thirty  are  also  instructed  in  Greek. 

The  English  school,  situated  in  Magdalen- 
street,  was  erected  by  the  goveinors  in  the 
year  1824,  and  contains  about  260  boys. 

The  boys  are  admitted  by  presentation  from 
the  governors,  which  are  freely  given  to  the 
parishioners,  but  a certificate  is  required  from 
two  inhabitants,  householders,  that  the  parties 
are  resident  in  one  of  the  parishes. 

The  seal  of  the  corporation,  dated  1576,  and 
distinguished  by  a rose  displayed,  the  ancient 
cognizance  of  Southwark,  represents  the 
master  sitting  in  a high  backed  chair  at  his 
desk,  on  which  is  a hook,  and  the  rod  is  con- 
spicuously displayed  to  the  terror  of  five 
scholars  standing  before  him,  exemplifying  the 
maxim  of  King  Solomon,  “ Qui  parcit  virgam 
odit  filiutn.” 


A THEORY  OF  THUNDERSTORMS  AND 
WATERSPOUTS. 

There  are  two  kinds  oi  electricity,  viz., 
positive  and  negative,  both  having  a tendency 
to  unite.  Positive  electricity  is  always  found 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ; and 
the  colder  and  more  rarefied  the  air,  the  greater 
its  quantity.  Negative  electricity  is  always 
found  in  the  earth  and  in  the  water,  from  which 
it  escapes,  the  warmer  and  more  expanded  the 
air.  Hence,  no  thunderstorms  in  winter  and 
in  the  cold  regions,  except  in  very  rare  cases. 

Thus,  the  body  of  air  swimming  on  the 
earth,  is  a constant  obstacle  to  the  union  of 
these  two  kinds  of  electricity,  which  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  two  genders  of 
the  animated  and  vegetating  creation.  When 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  fall  particularly  strong  on  the 
earth  or  the  sea,  their  accumulation  and  in- 
tensity cause  the  air  to  expand,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  this  accumulated  heat  and  consequent 
expansion  of  the  air,  the  negative  fluid  is 
liberated  from  the  earth  or  disengaged  from 
the  sea  : it  rises  all  over  the  more  than  ordi- 
narily heated  surface,  and  filling  the  air,  pro- 
duces in  men  and  animals  that  lassitude  of 
body  and  depression  of  spirits  which  we  always 
complain  of  in  sultry  weather. 

Whilst  this  process  of  liberation  goes  on, 
the  sky  becomes  overcast,  or  clouds  begin  to 
form,  and  the  positive  fluid  of  the  upper 
regions,  floating  there  loosely  like  its  relative 
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below,  finds  at  once  in  these  clouds  a place  of 
rest  into  which  it  draws  like  water  into  a 
sponge,  and  at  the  same  time  a conveyance 
through  its  opponent,  the  air,  towards  the 
object  of  its  attraction.  During  this  process 
of  concentration  above  and  below,  both  elec- 
tricities begin  to  exercise  their  mutual  in- 
fluence, their  inherent  magnetic  power  having 
increased  with  their  accumulation,  so  as  to 
bring  them,  as  it  were,  within  sight  of  each 
other : the  saturated  cloud,  joined  by  others 
floating  in  the  air  and  likewise  attracted  by  one 
another,  begins  to  lower  as  it  becomes  larger 
and  more  charged,  and  its  movements  are 
more  or  less  directed  by  the  accumulation  of 
negative  electricity,  which  draws  it  down,  by  | 
atmospheric  currents,  and  by  the  face  of  the 
country.  If  the  place  be  mountainous, 
thunderclouds  will  sometimes  approach  from  ' 
opposite  directions,  and  hover  about  the  tops  1 
of  hills  and  mountains  as  if  they  would  not ' 
leave  them. 

The  negative  electricity  tending  to  rise,  and 
at  a certain  height  finding  itself  everywhere 
impeded  by  a denser  and  colder  state  of  the 
air,  seeks  a conductor,  by  the  side  of  which  it 
meets  with  less  opposition.  Thus,  resisted  by 
the  higher  atmosphere,  it  leans  against  any  I 
elevated  object  that  may  be  near,  ascending 
close  to  its  surface  and  that  of  the  air  pressing  ' 
against  it,  forming,  as  it  were,  a continually 
upward  flowing  stream,  towards  which  the 
electricity  of  the  vicinity  takes  its  course  and  ! 
keeps  up  the  supply.  The  fluid,  however,  will 
prefer  such  conductors  as  have  most  affinity 
to  it, — namely,  all  those  bodies  that  contain 
a great,  if  not  the  greatest,  amount  of  latent 
heat,  or  latent  electricity,  like  metals,  trees, 1 
&c.  The  more  pointed  the  conductors,  the 
more  easily  will  the  stream,  forced  on  from 
below,  quit  its  hold,  and  emerge  into  the  op-  j 
posing  atmosphere : the  rounder  or  longer  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  conductor,  the  more 
the  negative  fluid  will  accumulate  there,  and 
the  more  difficult  will  be  its  passage  away  into 
the  air. 

In  this  manner,  then,  the  negative  electricity 
floating  on  the  earth  or  on  the  sea,  is  directed 
in  as  many  streams  upward  as  there  are  con- 
ductors, and  the  better  the  conductor  the  more 
concentrated  or  condensed  will  be  the  stream  : 
the  best  and  highest  conductors  take  the  lead, 
and  in  most  cases  absorb  the  lower  and  lesser 
streams  of  the  vicinity.  If  on  the  sea,  a ship 
will  be  the  conductor  towards  which  the 
electricity  of  the  surface  will  incline:  on  land, 
the  chief  conductors  will  be  elevated  buildings, 
particularly  steeples  with  metal  vanes,  &c., 
trees,  as  also  the  human  body  and  animals  in 
an  erect  position,  where  higher  conductors  are 
wanting.  In  the  case  of  mountains,  the  fluid 
will  creep  up  the  sides,  and  arrive  at  the  sum- 
mit more  and  more  concentrated,  like  many 
streams  merging  into  one  : hence  its  power  at 
this  elevation  to  attract  and  arrest  electric 
clouds.  Vapours  will  also  continue  to  rise 
from  the  earth,  and,  charged  with  the  negative 
electricity  through  which  they  ascend,  they 
will  form  into  light  clouds,  and  rapidly  take 
their  direction  towards  the  positive  clouds 
above. 

By  these  means,  the  atmosphere  is  filled 
with  streams  and  volumes  of  the  negative 
fluid,  and  the  stronger  and  higher  they  are,  the 
more  they  will  attract  and  hold  fast  the  electric 
clouds : the  negative  clouds  will  swell  the 
positive  ones,  and  they  will  amalgamate  with- 
out explosion,  if  the  former  be  but  lightly 
charged  with  the  fluid  : if  heavily  charged,  the 
mutual  attraction  is  stronger  and  more  vehe- 
ment, and  the  point  of  union  at  a greater  dis- 
tance : the  intervening  air  is  sufficiently  dense, 
and  the  friction  sufficiently  great,  to  ignite  the 
positive  fluid  in  its  passage  to  the  negative 
cloud,  and  thus  the  union  of  the  two  clouds 
will  be  accompanied  with  lightning. 

In  the  same  way,  when  within  the  point  of 
union,  the  positive  electricity  will  dart  forward 
from  its  hiding-place  towards  the  electric 
streams  from  the  earth,  ignite  by  the  frictions 
with  the  air  it  has  to  pass  through,  and  cause 
as  many  volumes  to  explode  in  the  air,  or  down 
to  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  if  uninterrupted, 
as  may  be  dense  enough  and  within  its  mag- 
netic reach,  to  be  capable  of  ignition. 


In  all  cases,  where  resistance  of  the  air  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  electricities  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  ignition,  the  union  will  take 
place  without  the  appearance  of  lightning, 
and  have  the  same  destructive  effect  without 
the  fire,  though  no  such  effect  will  be  visible, 
if  the  two  electricities  are  not  of  sufficient 
density. 

The  stronger  a cloud  is  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, the  blacker  will  be  its  appearance : 
magnetism  will  hold  the  fluid  together  in  as 
compact  a body  as  possible,  and  the  vapours  of 
the  cloud  are  consequently  contracted,  with  the 
charge  they  contain,  into  a much  denser  body 
than  in  the  ordinary  way. 

By  a similar  process  to  the  above,  water- 
spouts are  formed  at  sea. 

In  a “ dead  calm”  the  sun  exercises,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a more  powerful  influence  on 
the  water  than  he  does  when  it  is  in  any  way 
agitated  : by  the  intensity  and  accumulation  of 
his  rays  on  the  quiescent  surface,  the  air  resting 
upon  it  is  unusually  rarefied  ; an  extraordinary 
evaporation  takes  place,  as  if  the  sea  were 
steaming;  and  an  immense  quantity  of  nega- 
tive electricity  is  produced  or  liberated.  The 
electric  fluid,  tending  to  rise,  and  the  air  being 
opposed  to  its  passage,  unites  with  the  gene- 
rated vapours  as  a better — in  this  instance  as  its 
only — conductor  : the  particles  of  vapour  are 
heavier  than  the  expanded  air  and  unable  to 
ascend  to  form  a cloud;  therefore,  attracted 
and  held  together  by  the  electricity  they  con- 
tain, and  trying  to  force  a passage  upwards, 
they  all  move  towards  the  centre  of  the  foggy 
surface,  until  by  degrees  the  whole  mass 
assumes  the  shape  of  a funnel  upside  down, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  elevated.  In  the 
absence  of  a conductor,  this  body  of  electrified 
I vapours  forms,  as  it  were,  a wedge  in  the  shape 
of  a cone,  to  part  and  penetrate  the  impeding 
air,  through  which  it  otherwise  could  not 
ascend.  Whilst  this  forming  of  the  wedge, 
or  screw,  takes  place,  the  air  round  about 
cannot  entirely  remain  passive,  but  is  slightly 
set  in  motion  by  the  spiral-like  accumulation 
in  the  centre,  in  the  6ame  direction  as  the 
wedge  is  screwing  or  winding  itself  upward  ; 
and  by  degrees  the  air  will  press  heavier  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  funnel,  and  less  and  less 
towards  the  middle,  where  it  meets  with  less 
surface,  and  where  its  pressure  is  more  slanting, 
so  as  to  help  in  the  formation  and  raising  of 
the  negative  pyramid. 

The  rising  of  this  electric  pyramid,  however, 
would  not  take  place,  if  before,  or  at  the  same 
time,  no  cloud  had  been  forming  in  the  sky, 
saturated  with  the  positive  electricity  of  the 
upper  regions,  and  exercising  its  attractive 
power  on  the  kindred  body  below  : the  two 
fluids  tend  to  union,  hut  have  no  “go-between,” 
no  conductor  to  effect  it.  Thus,  it  is  the 
attraction  from  above  that  makes  the  negative 
vapours  (unable  to  rise,  being  heavier  and 
denser  than  the  air)  assume  the  natural  shape 
of  a funnel-like  wedge,  whilst  the  attraction 
from  below,  in  the  absence  of  numerous  and 
widely  dispersed  conductors,  causes  the  same 
appearance  in  the  cloud  above  : it  is  a kind  of 
mutual  magnetic  suction,  the  one  causing  the 
wedge  or  cone  above,  and  the  other  causing 
the  cone  below,  until  they  meet,  the  former  at 
the  same  time  pressing  by  degrees  upon  the 
air,  and  setting  it  likewise  in  motion. 

That  previous  to,  or  on  their  actual  meeting, 
no  explosion  is  taking  place,  may  be  accounted 
for  in  several  ways. 

In  the  first  instance,  though  the  extreme 
point  of  each  cone  may  be  seen,  yet  it  is  likely 
that  each  one  sends  forth  some  rays,  or  thread- 
like streams  of  electricity,  as  a feeler — an  ad- 
' vanced  guard, — to  prepare,  as  it  were,  the  way, 
which  the  increased  force  of  magnetism,  con- 
centrated like  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a burning- 
glass, — acting  now  like  a minute  bridge  from 
I the  point  of  one  cone  to  the  point  of  the  other, 
— has  made  penetrable.  These  fore-posts  meet 
long,  or  at  least  some  time,  before  the  visible 
cones  come  in  contact ; therefore,  the  amalga- 
j ination  of  the  two  fluids,  diffused  over  a large 
space  of  vapours,  and  the  union  of  the  two 
cones,  is  so  gradual,  that  no  ignition  can  take 
place,  there  being  no  friction,  or  but  very  little, 
[ with  the  air. 

| The  absence  of  explosion  may,  in  the  second 


place,  be  accounted  for  by  the  exceedingly 
saturated  or  condensed  state  of  the  vapours : 
they  are  too  much  like  water  to  let  the  electric 
fluids  have  an  easy  escape,  though  it  does  not 
diminish  their  relative  attraction,  their  im- 
petuous inclination  being  only  somewhat  fet- 
tered. 

When  the  union  of  the  two  cones  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  two  fluids  have  been 
amalgamated,  the  whole,  being  now  too  con- 
densed to  be  held  any  longer  in  suspense  by 
the  air,  will  violently  burst,  or  come  down  in 
rain  or  hail,  and,  as  may  be,  with  lightning  or 
without,  accompanied  with  great  noise,  though 
without  thunder. 

All  these  phenomena  may  easily  be  accounted 
for,  particularly  the  bursting,  the  rain  and 
hail.  Lightning  will  more  or  less  depend  upon 
the  density  of  the  respective  cones  and  their 
admixture  with  air  during  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  electricities;  and  the  lightning 
taking  place  within  the  cones,  and  merely 
flashing  out  (as  it  is  said),  readily  explains 
the  rumbling  noise ; but  not  traversing,  not 
striking  through  the  exterior  atmosphere,  as  is 
the  case  during  thunderstorms  on  land, 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  absence  of  thunder. 

If  the  “ dead  calm  ” at  sea  extends  to  a 
great  distance,  several  waterspouts  may  natu- 
rally happen  at  the  same  time,  each  one  form- 
ing its  own  centre. 

Their  motion  on  the  water  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  upper  currents  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  positive  cone  leading  the  negative  one  : 
they  may  also  move  in  the  direction  of  a ship, 
or  a point  on  land,  as  centres  of  attraction  and 
conductors  to  the  electricity  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

Waterspouts  on  land  happen  from  the  same 
causes  as  those  at  sea;  from  the  high  position 
of  positively  electrified  clouds,  and  from  iso- 
lated and  powerful  conductors  of  negative 
electricity  from  the  earth. 

The  strong  winds  that  generally  attend 
thunderstorms  arise  from  the  previously  rare- 
fied state  of  the  air,  and  the  pressure  of  enor- 
mous clouds  upon  the  atmosphere : to  the 
rarefied  place  denser  air  will  naturally  flow, 
and  the  cloud,  or  clouds,  form,  as  it  were,  a 
bridge,  or  so  many  bridges,  under  whose 
arches  the  air  will  stream  with  the  greatest 
violence ; and  the  more  bulky  the  bridge,  the 
more  impetuous  the  rush.  The  rarefied 
atmosphere  will  of  itself  already  contract,  and 
make  room  for  more  air,  owing  to  the  conden- 
sation caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  behind  the  cloud. 

What  effect  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  have 
upon  the  cloud  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but 
merely  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  point. 

There  may  be  inaccuracies  in  this  exposition 
of  my  theories,  but  I am  sure  you  will  excuse 
them,  not  having  much  time  to  devote  to  these 
objects.  I hope,  however,  that  they  will  be 
further  developed  by  abler  men,  and  by  such 
as  have  the  opportunity  of  practical  examina- 
tion and  more  extensive  research. 

W.  Adolph. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Cleveland. — It  appears  that  a rich  bed  of 
iron-stone,  of  great  extent,  has  been  discovered 
in  Cleveland,  between  Stokesley  and  Whitby. 
According  to  a report  of  one  of  the  Government 
inspectors  of  mines,  made  in  a private  capacity, 
“the  principal  seam  varies  from  10  to  15  feet 
in  thickness,  and  there  are  two  smaller  seams 
lying  below  it,  varying  in  thickness  from  6 
inches  to  2 feet  each.”  He  declares  that  “in 
quantity  it  is  inexhaustible,”  and  “ the  cost  of 
working  it  a mere  trifle.”  It  contains  33  per 
cent,  of  iron  in  the  uncalcined  stone;  and  he 
adds,  “ there  is  little  doubt  of  its  creating  a 
greater  revolution  in  the  iron  trade  than  that 
which  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  the  black 
band  in  Scotland.  In  no  part  of  the  country 
could  iron  be  produced  so  cheaply  as  in  this 
district.  The  Cleveland  Hills  will  become  the 
centre  of  the  largest  iron  district  in  England.” 

On  the  22nd  ult.,  Captain  Cook’s  Memorial 

School,  at  Marton,  in  Cleveland,  was  opened. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  from  designs 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  architect.  The  con- 
tractors were — Mr.  M.  Bowser,  of  Stockton- 
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on-Tees,  for  the  foundations;  Mr.  W.  Bulmer, 
of  same  place,  for  mason’s,  bricklayer’s,  and 
plasterer’s  work ; the  late  Mr.  G.  C.  Dickin- 
son, of  same  place,  for  wood  work;  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  jun.,  of  Redcar,  for  plumbing  and 
glazing;  and  Mr.  Kellett,  of  Middleshro’,  for 
slating.  The  exterior  is  of  stone.  The  style 
adopted  is  the  Tudor.  Above  the  main  door- 
way in  the  porch  is  a niche,  at  present  empty, 
which  was  intended  to  contain  a statuette  of 
Captain  Cook,  had  the  funds  been  sufficient; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a considerable  deficiency.  The  school- 
room, adapted  for  sixty  children,  or  rather 
more,  is  lighted  by  a three-light  window, 
cinquefoiled  in  the  heads,  at  the  west  end,  a 
similar  one  at  the  east  end,  and  a smaller  two- 
light  flat-headed  window,  trefoiled  in  the 
heads,  to  the  south,  between  two  buttresses. 
On  the  roof  is  a wooden  louvre.  On  the 
western  gable  is  a dolphin,  as  a wind-vane. 
The  interior  of  the  school-room  shows  a high- 
pitched  open  timber  roof  of  trusses,  with 
principal  rafters,  collars,  and  curved  braces. 
The  wall,  for  3 feet  upwards  from  the  floor,  is 
lined  with  hard  fire-bricks,  as  a preventive 
against  the  kicks  and  blows  of  the  children. 
The  ventilation  has  been  attended  to  by  intro- 
ducing fan  air  grates,  communicating  by 
passages  under  the  floor,  with  the  exterior 
air,  and  also  by  movable  weather-boarding  in 
the  louvre.  The  buildings  are  raised  above 
the  ordinary  ground,  and  have  a terrace  to  the 
west  side. 

West  Lynn. — A contract  having  been  entered 
into  by  Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts,  to  execute  a 
new  channel  from  West  Lynn  into  the  Wash 
of  Lincoln,  1,200  men  have  for  some  months 
been  engaged  in  excavation  work.  The  chan- 
nel will  be  four  miles  in  length,  30  feet  in 
depth,  265  feet  in  width  at  bottom,  and  518  at 
surface.  The  terms  of  the  contract  for  two 
miles  through  the  sand  are  said  to  be  20,000/. 
The  old  circuitous  channel,  full  of  shifting 
sands,  will  be  closed  up,  and  about  30,000 
acres,  it  is  calculated,  will  belaid  dry  and  made 
available  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Norwich. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  H ungate,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  is  being  partially 
restored.  The  workmen,  on  removing  board- 
ing and  matting  from  the  south  of  the  pulpit, 
discovered  the  remains  of  a chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  portions  laid 
open  are  a sedilia  and  piscina,  a portion  of  the 
altar  stone,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  canopy. 
The  colours  of  the  canopy  and  sedilia — gold, 
purple,  and  scarlet — are  still  plainly  traceable. 

Wisbech. — The  Board  of  Guardians  at  Wis- 
bech have  unanimously  “resolved,  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  the  present  plan 
[of  the  workhouse],  and  if  approved  of,  to 
appoint  an  architect  to  prepare  a plan,  specifi- 
cation, and  estimate  of  the  expense  [of  its 
enlargement].” 

Wappenbury. — A monument  has  been  erected 
in  the  chancel  of  Wappenbury  Church  to  the 
memory  of  an  eminent  agriculturist.  It  is  of 
Caen  stone,  with  Tuscan  columns  of  black 
marble.  The  design  consists  of  a plinth  and 
sub-plinth  of  stone,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
marble  figure  of  Ceres,  as  if  sitting  in  a corn- 
field lamenting  the  loss  sustained.  At  the  feet 
is  the  sickle,  and  on  either  side  are  panels 
overgrown  with  ivy,  in  which  are  depicted  the 
Iplouyh  and  harrow. 

Mansfield.  — The  Wesleyan  chapel  here, 
which  was  for  many  years  the  mansion  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  whose  dining- 
room now  forms  the  vestry,  the  wings  being 
occupied  as  the  residences  of  the  Wesleyan 
ministers,  has  recently  undergone  remodelling 
and  renovation.  The  body  of  the  chapel  has 
(been  improved,  the  pewing  readjusted,  and  the 
accommodations  for  the  poor  improved. 

Leicester. — An  appeal  to  the  public  to  com- 
Iplete  the  works  of  restoration  in  St.  Martin’s 
Ichurch  has  been  made  by  the  churchwardens. 
“ From  estimates  already  obtained,”  they  state, 
“ and  from  calculations  made  for  the  purpose 
fof  completing  the  repewing  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  church  on  one  uniform  plan,  the 
restoring  of  the  great  western  window  of  the 
nave,  and  the  clerestory  windows  on  the  south 
side,  the  further  sum  of  750/.  will  be  required, 
namely, — 
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Expense  of  repewing £350 

The  west  window  and  glazing,  about . . 150 

The  clerestory  windows  and  glazing, 

about 150 

Architect,  gas,  and  extras,  about 100 

750 

Towards  which  the  following  subscrip- 
tions have  been  promised 

Further  donations £180 

Subscriptions 267 

447 

Deficiency £303  ” 

The  body  of  the  church,  they  add,  would  then 
be  completely  restored. 

Birmingham. — If,  says  a local  paper,  the 
number  of  new  buildings  erected,  or  in  course 
of  erection,  the  abundance  of  employment  for 
artisans  of  every  description,  the  decrease  of 
pauperism,  the  firm  maintenance,  if  not  the 
absolute  advance,  of  dividends  declared  by 
local  public  companies,  and  the  pleasure- 
takings  of  all  classes  (coupled  with  the  low 
price  of  food),  constitute  a proof  of  prosperity, 
Birmingham  is  at  the  present  time  more  hap- 
pily circumstanced  than  at  any  period  within 
the  recollection  of  its  inhabitants.  Immense 
tracts  of  land  which,  two  years  ago,  were  green 
fields,  are  now  covered  with  new  streets  ; while 
the  new  survey  and  valuation  which  the  parish 
of  Birmingham  is  now  undergoing  promises  to 
add  largely  to  the  house  assessments.  The 
number  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  week  end- 
ing the  30th  of  August,  1851,  was  658  less  than 

in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

A stained  widow,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  George  Ware- 
ing,  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Chad,  in  Bath-street. 
The  window  is  in  the  south  aisle,  and  consists 
of  two  lights,  the  one  containing  a figure  of  St. 
George  destroying  the  Dragon,  the  other  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  Holy  Child. 
Over  these  figures  are  canopies,  and  lower 
down  in  the  lights  are  medallions.  The  re- 
maining portions  of  each  light,  and  the  rose  in 
the  head  of  the  window,  are  filled  with  a 
coloured  diaper,  on  a grisaille  ground,  while 
round  each  light  runs  a floriated  border. 

Rushall,near  Walsall. — In  reference  to  the 
new  church  about  to  be  erected  here,  a local 
paper  states  that  “ applications  to  the  number 
of  fifty-one  having  been  made  to  the  incum- 
bent, and  the  committee,  for  plans  and  specifi- 
cations on  which  to  found  designs  for  the 
sacred  edifice,  a considerable  amount  of  archi- 
tectural talent  was  called  into  requisition,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  the  submission  of 
very  numerous  first-class  designs,— the  one 
selected  from  which  is  the  production  of  Mr. 
James  Cranstom,  of  Birmingham,  architect.” 
Plymouth. — The  opening  of  the  new  build- 
ing erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  in  Princess-square,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  buildi  ig  has  been 
constructed  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  George 
Wightwick,  architect.  On  the  basement  floor 
are  four  rooms,  two  of  which  are  class-rooms, 
the  others  being  fitted  for  general  purposes. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  apartments  for  the 
librarian,  and  two  other  class-rooms.  The 
library  and  reading-room  are  also  situated  on 
this  floor.  Above  is  the  lecture-hall;  its 
entire  length  being  76  feet,  greatest  width  37 
feet,  and  height  33  feet : it  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  380  on  the  main  floor.  There  is 
also  a committee-room,  which  can  be  thrown 
open  in  addition,  and  in  which  are  90  sittings. 
The  gallery  affords  accommodation  for  350, 
and  on  crowded  occasions  about  one-seventh 
additional  standing  room  is  provided  for  250, 
so  that  accommodation  can  be  provided  for 
about  1,000  persons.  The  local  Independent , 
however,  who  describes  the  hall  as  “ coffin- 
shaped,”  thinks  that  the  room  is  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  the  members  to 
be  reasonably  expected  at  no  very  distant 
period,  whilst  its  shape,  from  awkwardness  of 
site  and  the  unavoidable  circumstance  of  the 
immense  gallery  extending  more  than  half  way 
over  the  area  of  the  room  from  one  end,  ill 
calculates  it  to  promote  the  comforts  of  a full 
audience.  The  hall  is  chiefly  lighted  from  the 
top  by  an  oval  dome,  the  sides  of  which  ate 
formed  of  sashes,  which  serve  the  purpose  of 
ventilators  : the  walls  are  panelled,  the  panels 
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being  formed  with  plaster  mouldings,  and 
around  the  open  part  of  the  hall  and  in  front 
of  the  gallery  is  formed  a raised  panelling,  upon 
which  is  carried  a continuous  scroll-work  of 
flowers.  The  opening  was  attended  by  Lord 
Ebrington,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  other 
gentlemen,  by  whom  appropriate  addresses  and 
exhortations  were  delivered. 

Belper. — A sounding-board,  in  the  form  of 
a canopy,  carved  with  crocketts,  tracery,  finials, 
&c.,  has  been  recently  fixed  over  the  pulpit  in 
Christ  Church.  The  whole  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  now  able,  it  is  said,  to  hear  distinctly. 
The  canopy  has  been  presented  to  the  church 
by  the  incumbent.  The  artist  who  executed  it 
was  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson. 

Bolton. — A gigantic  chimney  is  on  the  point 
of  completion  at  the  bleachworks  of  Messrs. 
Blair  and  Sumner,  Mill-hill.  The  structure  is 
octagonal,  and  the  entire  altitude  will  be 
70  yards  and  a foot.  The  only  chimney  in  the 
borough  of  greater  height,  says  the  Bolton 
Chronicle , is  that  connected  with  the  machine 
works  of  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Barlow,  and 
Messrs.  Knowles’s  cotton  mill,  which  measures 
about  122  yards. 

Bakewell. — The  parish  church  of  All  Saints 
has  been  repewed  and  redecorated,  and  was 
reopened  on  Thursday  week.  In  October  last, 
it  was  resolved  to  repew  the  church  through- 
out, to  remove  the  Norman  piers  from  the 
nave,  substituting  in  their  place  the  present 
ones — which  are  built  in  the  Early  English 
Decorated  style  — to  make  considerable  im- 
provements in  the  organ,  and  to  provide  for 
warming  the  church  by  steam  carried  through 
pipes.  Mr.  Hadfield,  of  Sheffield,  was  the 
architect;  and  Mr.  Bath,  of  Haddon,  clerk  of 
works.  The  repewing  has  been  completed  by 
tradesmen  residing  in  Bakewell.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  alterations,  200  additional  sittings 
have  been  acquired,  and  there  is  now  a total 
of  about  800,  a large  portion  of  them,  it  is 
understood,  free.  The  total  cost  of  the  altera- 
tions is  2,000/. 

Leeds. — The  town-council  have  decided  at 
length  to  build  a town-hall  and  corporate 
offices,  at  an  expense  of  22,000/.  without  the 
site,  or  of  31,000/.  with  it,  according  to  the 
local  Mercury. 

Newcastle. — The  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
Union  Gas  Company  have  given  notice  of  an 
intention  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  gas  “as 
soon  as  possible.”  The  present  price  is  4s. 
The  recent  agitation  is  said  to  be  operating  on 
the  company,  and  a local  paper  recommends  a 
little  more  pressure  from  without,  and  asks, 
“why  should  the  people  of  Newcastle  continue 
to  pay  four  shillings  for  an  article  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Sunderland  obtain  for  three  ? — 
the  article  in  the  latter  town  being  greatly 
superior  to  that  supplied  here.”  The  company 
have  recently  been  increasing  their  works  at 
considerable  cost,  but  have  nevertheless  lately 
announced  a dividend  of  8 per  cent. 

Rugby. — The  engine-shed  for  the  use  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company, 
now  erecting  by  their  station  at  Rugby,  is  of 
considerable  size.  In  front  there  are  places  for 
twenty-five  locomotive  engines,  with  tenders, 
all  of  a row,  and  a railway  for  each.  The  whole 
is  covered  by  five  roofs.  The  addition  of  a 
transept  to  the  school  chapel,  now  building  by 
Mr.  W.  Cubitt;  the  works  for  the  water  col- 
lection^ storage,  and  distribution  ; the  pipe- 
laying for  sewerage;  and  the  laying  of  a larger 
main  for  the  better  supply  of  gas,  with  the 
building  of  more  than  twenty  private  houses, 
show  movements  in  this  place.  Besides  all 
these,  there  are  the  Catholic  schools,  by  the 
side  of  Dunchurch-street,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Pugin. 

Edinburgh. — It  has  been  determined,  says 
the  Edinburgh  Courant,  to  place  the  proposed 
statue  to  the  late  Robert  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
ville in  the  centre  of  the  large  open  space  in 
front  of  the  county  buildings.  The  statue  will 
be  in  bronze,  and  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
John  Steell.  The  subscription  list  is  headed 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  gives  the  sum 
of  300/.,  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  of  which 
the  late  viscount  was  a director,  subscribes  a 
like  amount. 

Glasgow. — The  south  abutment  of  the  ac- 
commodation bridge  has  reached  the  height 
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from  which  the  chains  are  to  be  suspend  <1 
The  gateway  arch  has  a fluted  pillar  on  ea  •! 
side  of  it.  The  abutment  on  the  north  side  is 
not  so  far  advanced,  though  it  is  several  feet 

above  the  level  of  the  gangway. At  the 

Victoria-bridge  the  work  proceeds  with  ani- 
mation, but  there  is  little  yet  observable  in 
shape  of  a bridge. 

Barntown  ( Wexford). — A new  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  has  been  erected  here,  and, 
according  to  the  Wexford  Guardian,  was 
to  be  dedicated  under  the  name  of  St. 
Alphonsus  M.  Liguori,  on  Monday  last. 
The  church  is  oblong,  consisting  of  nave, 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  spacious  vestries 
on  the  north-east,  and  a baptistry  on 
the  south,  serving  also  as  an  entrance 
near  the  south-west  corner.  The  whole 
building  is  composed  of  mountain  free-stone, 
the  door-frames,  windows,  quoins,  belting, 
ridging,  and  belfry,  being  granite,  and  over 
each  window  and  doorway  is  an  arch  of 
hammered  green  stone,  contrasting  with  the 
cream-coloured  work  of  freestone.  The  east 
window  is  lancet-shaped,  and  of  five  lights, 
with  rosettes  and  trefoils,  and  flanked  by  a 
trefoil  double  window  at  each  side,  lighting  the 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  also  the  whole 
south  side  of  the  church.  Over  the  window, 
on  the  apex  of  the  gable,  is  a stone  cross  : 
another  surmounts  the  baptistry:  a Grecian, 
or  florid  cross,  in  a circle,  surmounts  and 
completes  the  granite  belfry,  containing  a 
rosette  aperture,  immediately  over  two  large- 
sized bells,  beneath  which  is  a lancet-headed 
window  of  three  compartments  immediately 
above  the  west  or  principal  entrance.  Each 
side  has  nine  double  light  windows, — the 
vestries  and  baptistry  occupying  part  of  the 
space,  similarly  lighted.  In  the  interior  the 
arches  are  high  and  sharp,  with  plain  corbels 
between  each,  from  which  rise  the  trusses 
which  appear  to  support  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
double  the  height  of  that  of  the  aisles. 


CAB  AND  OMNIBUS  MANAGEMENT. 

Some  “ Propositions  for  an  improved  System 
of  Management  for  Hackney  and  Metropolitan 
Stage  Carriages  ” have  been  circulated  re- 
cently,* and  will  aid,  we  hope,  in  leading 
public  attention  to  a subject  that  greatly 
requires  fresh  legislation.  Considering  the 
enormous  number  of  these  vehicles,  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  now  used,  and  the  amount 
of  annoyance  and  vexation  that  is  experienced 
on  all  hands,  it  is  surprising  that  people  should 
remain  quiet  under  the  infliction.  The  grant 
made  to  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb,  in  1626,  of 
the  privilege  to  let  out  sedan  chairs  in  London, 
recites,  “That  whereas  the  streets  of  our  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  their  suburbs, 
are  of  late  so  much  incumbered  with  the  un- 
necessary multitude  of  coaches,  that  many  of 
our  subjects  are  thereby  exposed  to  great 
danger ; and  the  necessary  use  of  carts  and 
carriages  for  provisions  thereby  much  hin- 
dered : — and  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb’s  petition 
representing  that  in  many  parts  beyond  sea, 
people  are  much  carried  in  chairs  that  are 
covered  ; whereby  few  coaches  are  used  among 
them  : — wherefore  we  have  granted  to  him  the 
sole  privilege  to  use,  let,  or  hire,  a number  of 
the  said  covered  chairs  for  fourteen  years.” 

What  might  be  said  of  Knightsbridge  now 
on  a Monday  morning  ? 

“ This  patent,”  says  the  writer  of  the  “ Pro- 
positions,” “ was  followed  by  a proclamation 
against  hackney  coaches,  strictly  commanding 
‘that  no  hackney  coach  should  be  used  in  the 
City  of  London,  or  suburbs  thereof,  other  than 
by  carrying  of  people  to  and  from  their  habi- 
tations in  the  country;  and  that  no  person 
should  make  use  of  a private  coach  in  the 
City,  except  such  persons  as  could  keep/oar 
able  horses  Jit  for  his  Majesty's  service,  which 
were  to  be  ready  when  called  for,  under  a severe 
penalty  .’  In  1661,  the  number  of  hackney 
coaches  having  increased  to  four  hundred,  and 
it  being  found  that  they  created  an  extraordinary 
charge  upon  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Westminster,  by  destroying  the  highways,  it 
was  enacted  by  Parliament,  ‘That  all  hackney 
coaches  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and 

* Appleyard,  Farringdon-street. 


Westminster  should  annually  pay,  towards  the 
charge  of  paving  and  cleansing  the  ways  and 
streets  in  and  about  the  said  cities,  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  each,  solely  for  the  improvement 
of  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  not  as  a con- 
tribution to  the  Exchequer.’  In  1712,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  for  licensing  eight 
hundred  hackney  coaches  (which  were  to  pay 
five  shillings  each  weekly)  and  two  hundred 
sedan  chairs  (at  ten  shillings  each  yearly)  to 
the  Exchequer,  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  fares  were  thus  settled  : coaches  to  go  one 
mile  and  a half  for  one  shilling,  and  two  miles 
for  one  shilling  and  sixpence.” 

The  writer  proposes  a central  office,  with  a 
magistrate  sitting  every  day  for  transaction  of 
all  business  relating  to  omnibuses  and  cabs; 
a register  of  proprietors,  conductors,  &c.,to  be 
open  for  public  inspection;  the  appointment 
of  inspectors  to  examine  vehicles  and  horses ; 
the  cab-stands  to  be  revised  ; policemen  to  be 
appointed  watermen,  and  paid  by  salaries;  the 
cab  fares  to  be  reduced,  and  half-mile  dis- 
tances to  be  marked  on  the  lamp-posts  through- 
out the  metropolis ; further,  that  the  duty  be 
reduced  from  Is.  6d.  to  6d.  per  day. 

By  association,  the  omnibus  proprietors  at 
this  moment  are  in  a position  to  impose  on  the 
public  in  any  way  they  please,  and  could  run 
down  almost  any  opposition  that  might  be  set 
up  in  consequence.  Their  recent  arbitrary  in- 
crease of  the  fares  throughout  the  metropolis 
affords  an  instance.  As  quaint,  inimitable 
Mrs.  Keeley  says,  in  “Apartments,”  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre, — “Every  thing’s  dear  in 
Exhibition  time  : why,  they  charge  4d.  now 
for  a threepenny  ’buss  !”  The  public  should 
look  about  them. 


SUNDAY. 

In  perusing  a late  number  of  The  Builder, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a short  para- 
graph among  the  “ Notes  in  the  Provinces,” 
dated  Leswalt,  and  referring  to  the  erection 
of  a column  in  that  parish  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Sir  Andrew  Agnew.  The  labours  of 
that  excellent  man,  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  better  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  are 
therein  spoken  of  somewhat  slightingly.  The 
paragraph  appeared  to  be  an  extract  from  some 
local  paper,  and  I hardly  think  that  the  senti- 
ments therein  expressed  are  really  those  of  the 
editor  of  Tiie  Builder.  I infer  this  from 
the  spirit  of  propriety  which  characterises  that 
paper,  and  I hope  its  conductor  will  not  think 
a few  words  upon  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath 
out  of  place  in  its  pages.  I often  read  in  that 
work  some  words  of  good  advice  to  the  work- 
ing man,  and  I always  see  that  it  is  edited  by 
a real  friend  and  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
that  class. 

I am  thus  led  to  offer  a few  words  in  behalf 
of  one  of  the  best  blessings  of  the  labouring 
man.  What,  I ask,  would  shortly  be  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  born  to  toil  without 
this  Divinely  appointed  weekly  interval  of 
rest  ? and,  whether  it  be  our  lot  to  labour  with 
the  head  or  hands,  I think  its  repose  must  be 
equally  necessary ; and  I often  pity  those  who, 
from  indifference  and  unconcern  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  from  a too  anxious  desire  to  make 
provision  for  this  world,  are  led  to  disregard 
or  mis-spend  the  Sabbath.  On  such  persons 
I would  urge  the  importance  of  giving  that 
sacred  day  to  the  pursuit  of  objects  worthy  of 
their  solicitude ; and  I would  also  venture  to 
point  out  to  those  who  have  many  persons  en- 
gaged in  their  employ,  the  duty  of  so  making 
their  arrangements  as  to  afford  to  their  de- 
pendents, as  much  as  practicable,  the  rest  of 
the  Sabbath-day,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
junction of  the  Divine  Author  of  this  institu- 
tion, “ that  thy  man-servant  and  maid-servant 
may  rest  as  well  as  thou.” 

It  is,  I think,  too  much  the  practice  unfairly 
to  charge  upon  the  advocates  of  Sabbath  ob- 
servance, a wish  to  limit  the  enjoyments  of 
the  poor  man;  and  the  excellent  individual 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  met  with 
much  reproach  and  scorn  for  his  zeal  in  a 
cause  which,  as  a member  of  the  Legislature, 
he  had  the  courage  so  earnestly  to  advocate. 
But,  I ask,  ought  not  this  cause  to  be  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  poor  and  working  man  ? 
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Ought  he  not  to  feel  it  a privilege  to  have 
secured  to  himself  and  his  family  one  day  of 
rest  in  seven,  when  body  and  mind  for  awhile 
maybe  emancipated  from  toil  and  care?  I 
would  not  have  this  day  looked  upon  as  one 
of  gloom  and  sadness ; but  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  those  who  desire  its  due  observ- 
ance, and  in  their  practice  carry  out  their 
principles,  are  far  more  truly  the  friends  of 
the  poor  man  than  those  who,  on  that  day, 
seek  the  gratification  of  their  own  selfish  plea- 
sure, indifferent  as  to  the  privations  caused  to 
others  who  are  required  to  labour  in  their 
service. 

The  custom  of  masters  paying  their  work- 
men on  Friday  instead  of  Saturday  appears, 
moreover,  to  be  one  which  might  be  followed 
with  advantage  to  all  parties.  Having  for 
many  years  invariably  pursued  this  plan,  I can 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  advantage  and 
convenience  personally ; and  I feel  sure  that 
the  workmen  and  their  families  would  depre- 
cate a return  to  the  former  mode.  I need 
hardly  refer  to  the  objectionable  plan  of  paying 
wages  at  a public  house ; thus  presenting  to 
workmen  a temptation  to  drunkenness  and 
leading  to  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  the 
misery  of  their  families.  In  regard  to  making 
Friday  the  pay-day,  I have  heard  it  objected 
that  if  this  practice  be  adopted,  the  workmen 
will  spend  the  next  day  in  idleness  or  drunk- 
enness ; but  I can  only  say  that  the  experience 
of  many  years  has  shown  me  that  under  proper 
regulations  such  fears  are  groundless. 

In  reading  an  article  in  your  seventh  volume, 
p.  6 16,  headed  “ Recollections  of  Peter 
Nicholson,”  the  author  of  so  many  useful 
practical  works,  I was  struck  with  the  remark 
that  to  him  “Sunday  and  weekday  were  alike.” 
He  used  to  say,  “ that  there  is  no  rest  to  the- 
wicked  and  “.he  had  always  gone  to  work  in 
his  studies  as  a blacksmith  on  his  anvil.”  He 
might  even  in  this  world  have  been  a happier 
man,  and  I doubt  not  that  in  life  and  in  death 
he  would  have  been  a happier  man,  had  he 
followed  a different  course. 

I fear  I shall  be  considered  too  prosy,  but 
still  I think  this  subject  is  not  quite  foreign  to 
the  objects  of  this  paper ; and  if  the  editor 
should  think  these  remarks  worth  insertion, 
he  would  oblige  A Constant  Reader. 


BUILDERS’  ESTIMATES. 
Circumstances  under  which  a bv.ilder  is  entitled  to 
payment  for  preparing  an  estimate. 

Clerkenwell  County  Court. 

Gillingham  v.  Hovles. 

This  was  a plaint  to  recover  1?.  10s.  for  work 
and  labour  in  preparing  an  estimate  at  the  defend- 
ant’s request  for  the  finishing  of  certain  houses  of 
which  the  defendant  was  about  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  defendant  admitted  that  he  employed  the 
plaintiff  to  give  him  a price,  but  observed  that  the 
plaintiff  was  only  to  be  employed  to  finish  the 
houses  on  condition  that  his  was  the  lowest  esti- 
mate. Three  or  four  other  parties  had  sent  in 
estimates,  and  the  successful  competitor  was  5/. 
under  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  then  drew  his- 
Honour’s  attention  to  a recent  report  of  a case  in 
The  Builder,  in  which  his  Honour  had  decided 
that  the  plaintiff  who  sued  for  expenses  in  making 
out  an  estimate  was  not  entitled  to  recover. 

His  Honour  observed  that  the  case  referred  to 
differed  very  materially  from  the  present  claim. 
There  were  circumstances  under  which  a party  was 
not  entitled  to  recover  for  merely  sending  in  a 
tender,  and  the  case  he  had  so  decided  was  a case 
in  point,  the  work  having  been  performed  for  about 
half  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff’s  estimate.  But 
what  were  the  features  of  the  present  cuse  ? Here 
the  defendant  was  purchasing  property,  and  wished 
to  get  an  opinion  as  to  its  value.  The  plaintiff  had 
supplied  him  with  that  information,  and  was  surely 
entitled  to  something  for  his  loss  of  time. 

The  defendant  handed  in  a letter  in  which  ~the 
plaintiff  originally  claimed  only  1/.  and 

His  Honour,  under  these  circumstances,  gave 
judgment  for  that  amount. 


More  Traces  of  Ancient  Civilization 
in  America. — Discoveries  of  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city,  two  miles  long,  containing  vast 
quantities  of  broken,  burnt  earthenware,  arrow 
points,  &c.  have  been  made  by  the  Mormons 
in  the  south  of  Utah  territory. 
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ST.  HELEN’S  FREE  SCHOOLS, 
PADDINGTON. 

Annexed  is  a view  and  plan  of  (R.  C.) 
I free  schools,  about  to  be  erected  at  Westbourne 
* Grove  North.  A portion  only  of  the  design  is 
; at  present  being  carried  out,  viz.  the  Boys’ 
i school  (59  feet  by  27  feet),  to  be  used  as  a 
i temporary  chapel  during  the  erection  of  the 


adjoining  St.  Helen’s  Church,  including  the 
two  front  porches  and  the  boys’  hat  closet, 
forming  for  the  time  a sacristy.  This  portion 
of  the  design  with  the  inclosures,  exclusive  of 
the  belfry,  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Appleford  at  a cost  of  1,200*.  Mr.  Meyer 
is  the  architect.  The  materials  used  in  con- 
struction are  stone-dressings  and  brick- 


facings  : the  stone  is  the  Box  ground,  Bath, 
and  the  facings  to  principal  front  are  the  white 
bricks  from  Beaulieu,  Hampshire.  The  roof 
is  open,  stained.  The  belfry  is  constructed  of 
timber,  and  covered  with  lead,  and  will  have 
crocketted  spire,  gablets,  and  pinnacles  after  two 
existing  examples  at  Cologne,  the  one  over  the 
Minoritenkirche,the  other  near  to  theRathhaus. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Public  Amusements  considered  as  an  Edu- 
cational Agency. — On  account  of  the  intention 
of  the  Belgian  Government  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  important  item  of  public  im- 
provement, a Brussels  paper  makes  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remarks: — “A  zoological 
garden  in  the  Brussels  capital  is  a thing  very 
much  wanted,  but  we  would  not  like  it  to 
become  an  affair  of  shares  and  a private  specu- 
lation, and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  open 
gratuitously  to  the  public  at  certain  fixed 
days.  However  vague  the  instruction  in 
natural  history,  which  is  obtained  by  the  simple 
viewing  of  the  collections  of  a zoological 
garden,  still  some  utility  is  attached  thereto  ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  nothing  which  will 
lead  the  masses  towards  the  obtaining  of  in- 
struction ought  to  be  neglected.  Analogous 
to  this  are  theatres,  games,  concerts,  public 
pageants,  and  festivals.  The  importance  of 
these  agencies  on  the  public  mind  has  been 
recognised  by  the  law-givers  and  philan- 
thropists of  all  times.  A wise  common- 
wealth has,  therefore,  not  only  to  school  a 
people,  to  procure  them  a cheap  existence,  to 
enact  good  hygienic  laws,  it  will  also  amuse 
(recreate)  the  people.  Public  spectacles  are 
by  no  means  a subject  so  trifling  or  futile  as 
is  generally  thought. 

Paris : Schooling  Working  Men. — We  per- 
ceive that  the  Paris  press  is  not  behind  in 
taking  up  this  important  subject.  Amongst 
the  several  works  lately  published,  that  of 
M.  Audiganne  “ On  the  Duties  and  Rights  of 
the  Workers”  occupies  an  honourable  place. 
Our  author,  who  has  chosen  the  form  of  dia- 
logues, treats  also  of  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  manufactories.  Notices  on  savings 
banks,  public  baths,  sanitary  measures,  &c.,  fill 
up  the  book. 

Public  Works  at  Tiflis,  Caucasia. — The  go- 
vernor of  the  Caucasian  provinces  has  caused 
the  construction  of  a magnificent  bridge  over 
the  river  Civa,  near  Redut-Kale.  Conjointly 
a theatre  has  been  erected  at  Tiflis  by  a Ger- 
man architect,  in  the  Arabic  style,  the  interior 
of  which  is  ornamented  in  a superior  manner, 
with  the  busts  of  great  tragedians  of  olden  and 
modern  time — Euripides,  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
&c.  Some  time  ago  an  especial  manufactory 
for  architectural  decoration  was  established  at 
Tiflis  by  Prince  WoronzofF,  for  supplying  the 
many  new  structures  with  appropriate  orna- 
mentation. Another  prince,  M.  EristofF,  is 
editing  a monthly  periodical  in  the  Grusinic 
language,  where  art  and  literature  are  also 
represented. 

A New  Museum , Pome. — The  plan  for  a new 
archaeological  museum  has  been  sanctioned  by 
Government,  and  the  necessary  funds  allotted. 
Besides  the  collection  which  has  existed  for  cen- 
turies past  in  the  Vatican  Library,  consisting 
of  monuments  of  the  first  Christian  eras, 
another  will  be  established  in  the  Lateran, 
where  the  sepulchral  monuments  discovered  in 
the  catacombs,  and  other  similar  antiquities  of 
stone  and  marble,  will  be  deposited.  The  re- 
searches made  of  late  years  in  the  Roma 
sotteranea,  have  yielded  most  of  these  interest- 
ing antiquarian  relics. 

Mediaeval  Restoration  on  the  Rhine. — Most 
persons  journeying  along  this  river  will  recol- 
lect the  old  parochial  church  of  Bilk,  near 
Dusseldorf.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings 
on  the  Nether  Rhine,  consecrated  by  St. 
Swibertus  in  the  twelfth  century.  Having 
fallen  into  decay,  it  will  be  again  restored  ac- 
cording to  its  original  character. 

Art  oscillating  westward.  — Amongst  the 
progressing  painters  of  the  new  Dusseldorf 
school,  M.  Deutze  occupies  a prominent  place. 
His  picture,  “ Washington  passing  the  Dela- 
ware,” attracted  much  interest,  and  M.  Goupil, 
the  printseller  of  Paris  and  New  York,  pur- 
chased it  for  8,000  dollars, — a work  which  M. 
Deutze  had  completed  in  less  than  six  months. 
One  thing  led  to  the  other  : the  artist  made  a 
smaller  copy  to  he  engraved  at  Paris,  while  he 
emigrates  to  the  States,  where  print-shops  and 
art  enterprise  are  making  energetic  progress. 

Enlargement  and  Erection  of  Prisons  in 
Prussia. — All  the  penitentiary  establishments 
of  Prussia  are  so  overcrowded,  that  an  enlarge- 


ment and  increase  has  become  absolutely 
necessary.  At  Ratibor  and  Munster  the  works 
have  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  and  the 
new  buildings  are  near  their  completion.  At 
Wartenburg  also  a plan  for  a new  building 
has  been  made.  Besides  these  new  prisons, 
those  of  Halle  and  Werder  will  be  consider- 
ably increased. 

Paris  School  of  Design,  Architecture,  Sfc. — 
The  distribution  of  prizes  of  the  Ecole  Na- 
tionale  Spdciale  de  Dessin,  de  Mathematiques, 
d’ Architecture,  et  de  Sculpture,  has  taken  place 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Lyceum  Louis  le 
Grand.  The  following  were  the  prizes  given, 
and  their  recipients: — Architecture,  no  first 
prize ; second,  H.  Raskin.  Stone-cutting : 
E.  Train,  C.  Tine.  Carpentery : C.  Tine. 
Architectural  drawing  : H.  Raskin,  E.  Train. 
Drawing  after  architectural  plates : A.  Dunet, 
V.  Henry.  Many  other  prizes  were  given  in 
ornamentation,  composition,  sketches  after 
round  figures,  &c.,  showing  the  broad  basis  of 
this  useful  establishment. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

When  people  are  indisposed  to  help  them- 
selves, they  often  call  out  loudly  for  the  assist- 
ance of  others  : the  waggoner  called  upon 
Jupiter,  and  it  seems  architects  prefer  calling 
upon  Parliament  to  putting  their  own  shoul- 
ders to  the  work  which  has  to  be  done.  If  all 
men  were  of  the  opinion  that  they,  as  individuals, 
could  not  abstain  from  a given  practice,  how- 
ever reprehensible,  because  others  followed  it, 
I fear  little  progress  would  be  made  towards  a 
higher  civilisation.  Whenever  Parliamentary 
assistance  is  sought,  I hope  it  will  be  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  simple  regulation  of  archi- 
tectural competitions  ; and  considering  how 
gross  is  the  ignorance  which  prevails  upon  the 
position  which  architects  ought  to  hold,  I think 
members  of  the  profession  may  be  not  unrea- 
sonably expected  to  withhold  their  countenance 
from  a custom  which  tends  to  foster  the  con- 
tempt in  which  architects  are  held. 

The  advocates  of  competitions  seem  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  present  system  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  usage  the  profession 
wish  to  maintain. 

When  people  about  to  build  can  have  pre- 
pared for  their  especial  use  an  almost  endless 
number  of  designs  without  any  extra  cost,  is 
it  surprising  that  the  public  foster  the  pre- 
sent system  of  competitions  under  which 
they  appear  to  have  all  to  win  and  nothing  to 
lose  ? Is  it  not  much  more  surprising  that  the 
profession  should  be  willing  to  work  for  the 
merest  chance  of  obtaining  the  same  amount 
of  pay  as  if  the  work  were  put  into  their  hands 
without  any  risk  at  all  ? People  in  their 
charges  generally  make  an  allowance  for  con- 
tingencies — where  the  business  is  certain 
charging  less  than  when  it  is  more  speculative : 
but  architects  make  no  distinction  whatever  in 
their  expectations  of  emolument,  whether  they 
work  for  a bond  fide  commission,  or  for  the 
chance  of  obtaining  one.  Is  this  reconcilable 
with  ordinary  prudence  and  forethought? 

Seeing  that  the  public  in  theory  gain  so 
much  from  competitions,  they  ought  to  remu- 
nerate each  competitor  for  his  time  and  trouble, 
and  then  one  most  unjust  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent system  would  be  abolished.  Had  they 
to  pay  for  every  design  submitted  to  them, 
they  would  restrict  their  applications,  and 
would  be  much  more  likely  maturely  to  con- 
sider the  designs  submitted  than  at  present  ; 
and  as  people  in  general  value  most  highly 
that  which  they  have  to  pay  for,  they  will 
think  better  of  the  profession— esteem  it  more 
highly  than  they  do  now.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  instructions  to  competitors  could 
be  established  to  constitute  a legal  con- 
tract, in  default  of  adhering  to  which  the 
advertisers  could  be  mulcted  in  damages 
(as  I think  they  ought  to  be),  building 
committees  would  feel  the  responsibdities 
of  their  office.  As  long  as  the  rack  is  not 
recognised  by  the  legal  practice  of  this  coun- 
try, I do  not  think  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
requiring  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  the  judg- 
ment come  to  could  be  worked ; but  any  jury 
might  be  instructed  so  far  as  to  judge  from 
evidence  how  far  the  committee  had  adhered 
to,  or  violated  their  own  conditions. 


But,  in  truth,  competitions,  though  a very 
great  evil,  are  only  a part  of  the  injurious 
effects  resulting  from  the  present  position  of 
architects ; effects  which  are  nearly  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  as  they  are  to  the  pro- 
fession. After  giving  the  subject  much  con- 
sideration, I am  convinced  that  it  is  necessary 
to  incorporate  architects,  in  a manner  similar 
to  that  by  which  both  branches  of  the  medical 
and  legal  professions  are  embodied  ; and  that 
this  is  required  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  as  it  is  by  the  profession. 

The  public  are  just  as  ignorant  and  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon  in  architecture  as  in  medicine ; 
whilst  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Metro- 
politan and  Local  Building  Acts  are  derogatory 
to  a properly  qualified  architect. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Institute 
have  not  given  this  subject  more  mature  and 
practical  consideration ; but  I am  convinced 
that  it  will  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
profession,  and  that  ultimately  some  incorpora- 
tion will  be  adopted.  Joseph  Boult. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES 
AND  BRIDGEWATER  CHURCH. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  the  archi- 
tect under  whose  direction  Bridgewater  Church 
is  being  restored,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Warre’s  note. 

In  it  the  writer  says, — 

“ A fair  and  just  criticism  of  the  works  of  a 
professional  man  cannot  reasonably  be  objected 
to  ; but  to  speak  of  them  in  offensive  language, 
and  to  denounce  them,  moreover,  as  “ desecra- 
tions 5 before  a public  body  of  men  known  to 
give,  at  the  least,  a theoretical  study  to  the 
subject,  and  before  the  world  also  (apparently, 
at  all  events)  emanating  from  so  influential  a 
Society,  is  a mode  of  proceeding  that  cannot 
but  be  unreservedly  condemned  as  injurious 
and  unjustifiable,  if  it  may  not  also  be  con- 
sidered ‘ presumptuous  ’ in  the  unprofessional 
man. 

Mr.  Warre  will  possibly  be  so  good  as  to 
give  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  the  advantage  in 
this  case  of  his  ‘ forty  years’  ’ experience,  and 
explain  to  them  first  the  real  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  the  architect,  and  then  describe 
the  beauties  and  the  value  of  those  portions 
removed,  as  well  as  the  opinions  entertained 
by  himself  and  his  Society  as  to  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  anciently  applied  when  in 
the  possession  of  the  Romanists ; for  I should 
wish  this  controversy  to  be  in  some  degree 
useful,  which  may  be  the  case,  if  he  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  giving  you  such  an  ac- 
count as  shall  serve  for  a record  of  all  that  has 
been  removed  by  the  hand  of  the  ‘ Renovator  ’ 
from  this  fine  old  church. 

Do  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I have  some 
veneration  for  the  beautiful,  and  can  also 
appreciate  the  wonderful  talent  so  profusely 
displayed  in  the  works  of  our  forefathers,  and 
that  I do  not  esteem  my  own  work  before  the 
good  in  theirs. 

What  I claim  both  for  myself  and  the  pro- 
fession is  this, — that  when  called  upon  to 
restore  an  ancient  building,  we  shall  be  allowed 
the  exercise  of  our  judgment  in  discriminating 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  ; and  if  a neces- 
sity exist  for  rebuilding  any  portion,  and  that 
portion  is  in  itself,  or  does  only  contain,  an 
excrescence,  that  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
reproduce  the  abomination  simply  because  it  is 
old  or  cm  ions,  or  existed  in  a certain  position 
previously,  but  that  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
call  to  our  aid  the  whole  powers  of  our  mind 
in  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that 
presents  itself  for  improving,  correcting,  or 
refining  the  composition  so  as  to  produce,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  a beautiful 
and  harmonious  whole. 

The  time  is  come  in  which  we  must  bestir 
and  extricate  ourselves  from  this  bondage,  and 
the  degraded  position  into  which  we  have 
been  thrust,  by  throwing  off  the  leading- 
strings  which  have  so  long  checked  and 
cramped  our  labours  and  strivings  after  the 
beautiful.  W.  H.  Brakspear.” 

We  cannot  admit  that,  when  an  architect  is 
called  \n“to  restore  an  ancient  building,”  he  is  to 
set  about  “improving,  correcting,  and  refining 
the  composition.”  This  is  what  the  “ beauti- 
fiers”  of  the  last  century  did,  and  a pretty  mess 
they  made  of  it. 
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CHURCH  STEEPLE  AT  VERNOUILLET. 

I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  rough 
sketches  of  the  church  steeple  at  Ver- 
nouillet,  a small  village  on  the  Seine,  close 
to  the  Triel  station  on  the  line  between  Paris 
and  Rouen.  It  is  curious,  as  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  pointed  architecture,  without  the 
use  of  a single  pointed  arch  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  if  we  except  the  arch  under  the 
east  side,  the  other  three  being  round.  The 
tower,  which  is  central,  is  square  and  low,  with 
two  round-headed  arches  in  each  face,  of  late 
Romanesque  character,  and  engaged  shafts 
near  the  angles  by  way  of  buttresses.  From 
this  rises  the  octagonal  spire,  having  very  tall 
spire-gables  on  its  cardinal  faces,  the  lower 
part  lighted  by  a round  arch,  while  the  upper 
part,  or  gable  itself,  which  rests  on  an  enriched 
string  or  cornice,  has  a triangular  opening,  the 
upper  angle  being  rounded  off.  The  slopes 
are  also  pierced  with  long  round-headed  open- 
ings. The  front  of  the  spire-light  has  evidently 
had  shafts,  the  capitals  of  which  still  remain. 
The  diagonal  faces  have  each  a tall  round- 
headed  arch  in  the  slope,  flanked  by  projecting 
entablatures  or  abaci,  which  rest  on  detached 
shafts.  I could  not  see  whether  there  had  at 
any  time  been  pinnacles  upon  them.  The 
effect  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  which  might 
be  produced  from  a composition  in  the  Italian 
style.  I should  think  the  spire  belongs  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  if  not  to  the 
twelfth  century ; but  we  often  find  a tower  of 


Romanesque  detail  resting  on  a substructure, 
of  an  advanced  Pointed  style.  The  church  is 
cruciform,  but  the  nave  has  evidently  been 
shortened,  only  two  bays  and  part  of  a third 
remaining.  This  and  the  transepts  have  the 
round  arch.  The  chancel,  which  has  a flat 
east  end,  is  pointed.  Both  the  transepts  have 
fine  doors : the  northern  one  is  pointed,  the 
southern  round.  The  member  on  the  edge  of 
the  second  order  appears  somewhat  uncom- 
mon : it  is  very  bold  and  effective. 

I believe  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
the  spire,  probably  erected  at  a later  period,  is 
carried  out  with  details  harmonizing  with  the 
Romanesque  work  below.  Notre  Dame  at 
Etampes  (between  Paris  and  Orleans),  has  a 
fine  spire  of  a somewhat  similar  character. 
This  is  a western  one,  and  the  west  door  and 
window  are  pointed.  On  the  angles  of  the 
tower  are  tall  pinnacles,  composed  of  three 
stages  of  open  round  arches,  crowned  with  a 
spire. 

At  a very  short  distance  from  Vernouillet  is 
Verneuil,  which  has  also  a central  Romanesque 
tower,  but  finished  with  a later  addition  of 
plain  and  poor  work,  with  a gabled  roof.  The 
interior  of  the  church  presents  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  last. 

Vaux  is  an  unpretending  little  cross  church, 
with  a packsaddle  tower,  but  has  a good  semi- 
circular apex  of  early  pointed. 

Triel  is  a very  picturesque  church  externally 
and  internally  ; mostly  in  the  style  answering 


to  our  Early  Decorated,  but  with  a large 
apsidal  chancel  added,  of  debased  Flamboyant. 
The  tower,  which  is  central,  is  very  plain. 

The  examination  of  these,  with  the  fine  old 
church  of  Poissy  (which  has  been  well  restored) 
will  furnish  a pretty  brisk  day’s  work. 

John  Louis  Petit. 


SCHOOL  FOR  WORKMEN. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  remind  your 
readers  that  I first  published  my  proposal  for 
founding  a School  of  Art  for  artist  workmen, 
with  a view  to  their  improvement  both  men- 
tally and  manually,  and  through  this  of  art 
generally,  in  your  Journal  of  March  the  29th 
of  the  present  year ; and  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  interest  taken  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in 
the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  working 
classes,  I addressed  a letter  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, setting  forth  its  advantages,  especially  its 
distinctness  from  any  thing  coming  under  the 
head  of  charitable  institutions.  His  lordship’s 
reply  acknowledged  the  interest  he  felt,  and  his 
belief  that  it  would  prove  most  beneficial.  I 
have  since  addressed  the  Royal  Commissioners 
on  the  subject,  asking  them  to  give  it  a share 
of  their  attention  when  the  disbursement  of  the 
funds  of  the  Exhibition  comes  under  their  con- 
sideration. But  more  than  this, — I have  ad- 
dressed many  members  of  the  architectural 
profession,  who  have,  but  with  one  single 
exception,  warmly  and  entirely  approved  of  the 
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plan,  and  which  they  have  sanctioned  by  their 
offered  subscriptions  towards  a fund  I propose 
to  raise  for  the  purpose.  I would  again  urge 
them,  through  your  Journal,  and  I trust  you 
will  aid  me,  to  come  forward  in  this  cause.  I 
think  they  should  be  the  first  to  found  such  a 
school,  not  only  because  they  are  more  inter- 
ested than  any  other  men  in  improving  the 
workman  and  his  work, — they  employing  so 
many, — but  also  because  architecture  is  the 
first  and  foundation  of  all  the  other  arts,  and 
should  take  precedence  of  them  all. 

We  should  first  make  the  workman  able  to 
finish  in  a masterly  and  workmanlike  manner 
a fine  church,  and  the  houses  we  live  in,  and 
the  monuments  we  leave  to  our  illustrious  men, 
— all  works  of  architecture,  and  perhaps  the 
only  ones  that  can  live;  and  then  think  of 
silks  and  velvets,  of  cups  and  saucers,  of 
fenders  and  fire-irons  : these  would,  indeed, 
soon  follow  : they  must,  then,  be  improved. 

I have  endeavoured  to  induce,  and  have  par- 
tially succeeded  in  inducing,  some  of  the  higher 
members  of  the  profession  to  form  a committee 
to  carry  out  and  superintend  my  plan ; and  if 
I am  fortunate  enough  to  succeed,  there  will, 
I am  confident  from  experience,  be  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  funds  for  the  school-house,  casts 
of  mediaeval  sculpture,  &c.  By  myself,  I fear, 
I can  do  but  little.  If,  Sir,  the  architects  do 
not  take  up  this  matter,  they  will  find  that 
some  other  society  of  men  will ; and  then,  in- 
stead of  the  new,  or  rather  the  first,  school  of 
art  established  to  improve  art-workmanship 
taking  the  lead  as  an  architectural  school,  and 
thus  infusing  a high  spirit  into  art-workman- 
ship, the  architect  will  find  himself  led  by  the 
upholsterer,  by  the  crockery-man,  and  the 
ironmonger.  Instead  of  the  skill  learned  in 
the  church  and  the  dwelling-house  descend- 
ing to  chairs  and  tables  and  fire-irons,  he  will 
find  the  carving  on  his  arm-chair  fastened  to 
the  church  door,  the  ornament  on  his  fender 
transferred  to  the  lectern. 

The  object,  then,  of  such  a school  as  this 
should  be  to  show  to  the  workman  the  very 
best,  and  to  teach  him  the  highest,  and  thus  to 
put  it  in  his  power  to  do  all ; and  architecture 
being,  as  I have  said,  the  first  and  foundation 
of  all  arts,  the  architect  should  take  the  lead, 
and  be  the  teacher  of  the  workman,  as  he  was 
in  the  old  time.  C.  B.  Allen. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

In  an  article  on  the  wonders  of  the  railway 
system,  the  Times  says: — “We  know  not 
what  artifices  of  language  could  add  force  to  a 
simple  statement  which  appeared  in  our  im- 
pression of  Saturday  last.  The  system  of  rail- 
way communication  in  these  islands  has  ad- 
vanced to  such  a point  that  every  day  the  loco- 
r motive  engine  passes  over  a distance  nearly 
k four-and-a-half  times  the  circumference  of  the 
J globe.  The  following  brief  summary  will  per- 
is haps  serve  as  the  best  preface  to  the  few  re- 
i marks  we  propose  to  offer  on  the  present  posi- 
tion of  our  railway  system : — Number  of 
engines  working  on  the  railways  in  1850, 

, 2,426  : quantity  of  coke  consumed  by  them 
within  the  year  (tons),  627,526 ; quantity  of 
coal  consumed,  896,466 ; total  distance  run 
within  the  year  (miles),  40,161,850;  average 
i distance  run  per  day  (miles),  1 10,333.  In  the 
year  1850  there  were  in  all  6,464  miles  of  rail- 
way under  traffic.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
i 1849,  when  as  yet  only  5,079  miles  of  iron  road 
had  been  opened,  there  had  been  of  capital 
expended  upon  their  construction  205,160,000/. 
and  at  the  same  period  the  total  receipts  for  the 
preceding  six  months  amounted  to  5,744,265/., 
or  5‘6  per  cent,  on  capital  expended.  Allowing 
i 40  per  cent,  for  working  expenses,  the  division 
< of  these  receipts  will  stand  at  2‘2  for  expenses, 

•'  and  3'4  for  profits. The  works  of  the  Great 

. Northern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grantham 
: are  rapidly  progressing.  The  Peascliffe  tunnel 
i is  almost  finished,  and  the  tip  from  the  Spittle- 
! gate-hill  cutting  has  nearly  approached  the 
i crossing  of  the  Great  North-road  below  Little 
1 Gonerby.  The  station  ac  Spittlegate  Church 
i is  bring  covered  in  as  far  as  the  outside  build- 

i ings,  waiting-rooms,  &c.,  are  concerned. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  gives  an  account  of 
t the  first  public  trial  of  Captain  Addison’s  day 


and  night  signal,  which  was  made  on  the  North 
Kent  line.  “ The  design,”  it  says,  “is  intel- 
ligible enough.  Instead  of  having  but  one 
guard,  there  are  here  two, — one  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  engine ; the  other,  as  usual, 
behind.  The  signal  which  gives  the  warning 
to  these  functionaries  is  so  situated  and  attached 
to  every  carriage  that  it  may  be  turned  on  by 
any  person  of  ordinary  sense  at  a moment’s 
notice.  It  is  placed  immediately  outside  the 
carriage,  with  which  it  is  connected  at  one  end 
by  a spring,  at  the  other  by  a latch,  restraining 
its  tendency  to  shoot  out ; and  it  is  the  re- 
moval of  this  latch,  impossible  except  by  the 
manipulation  of  a passenger,  which  permits  the 
notice  of  danger  to  fly  out  and  apprise  the 
proper  functionary  that  some  accident  has 
happened,  or  is  about  to  happen  [or  is  feared 
or  fancied  or  made-believe  to  be  about  to 
happen,  or,  it  may  be,  rather,  in  most  cases,  to 
apprise  the  proper  functionary  that  some 
urchin  inside,  “ of  ordinary  sense,”  had  found 
out  the  way  to  “ lift  the  latch,”  or  “ pull  the 
trigger,”  and  set  off  the  “ stunning  ” fire- 
work], which  will  render  the  immediate  stop- 
page of  the  train  desirable.  The  red  placard 
was  visible  at  once  by  daylight  to  the  vigilant 
observer;  but  at  night,  on  the  return,  when 
almost  a positive  illumination  was  shown, 
there  was  still  less  doubt  about  the  utility  of 
the  design.  The  pulling  of  a trigger,  differing 
in  no  particular  from  that  of  a gun,  let  off  a 
percussion  cap,  which  shrouded  a mass  of 
combustible  matter;  and  the  result  was  a 
bright  and  brilliant  flame,  visible  for  miles, 
and  enduring  for  at  least  five  minutes.” 
Can  it  be  possible  that  it  is  for  a moment  con- 
templated to  put  it  thus  in  the  power  of  every 
nervous  old  woman  of  either  sex,  of  every  mis- 
chievous or  curious  urchin,  and  of  every  tipsy 
fast  gent  up  to  a lark,  so  to  frighten  a whole 
train  full  of  passengers  and  arrest  their  pro- 
gress at  will  ? It  surely  cannot. 


THE  SURVEY  OF  IRELAND  AND 
SCOTLAND. 

Allow  me  to  refer  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  your  number  published  on  the  30th 
ult.,  under  the  above  head,  signed  “JohnS. 
Sloane.” 

The  writer  commences  his  philippic  as  fol- 
lows : — “At  a time  when  so  much  is  being 
said  about  the  survey  of  Scotland,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  state  a few  facts  touching  the  Ord- 
nance survey  of  Ireland,  which,  in  a humble 
way,  may  serve  to  show  the  people  of  Scotland 
for  what  they  are  so  eagerly  seeking.” 

Now,  let  us  see  what  are  his  facts : for  the 
sake  of  brevity  I will  refer  to  that  respecting 
the  survey  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  all  the  others.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: “The  much-boasted  survey  of  Dublin, 
plotted  to  a scale  of  60  inches  to  the  mile,  one 
would  think  ought  to  be  correct  from  the 
number  of  years  they  have  been  engaged  at  it 
(since  1837),  and  the  quantity  of  red  coats  who 
have  innumerable  times  paraded  the  streets, 
apparently  revising  it;  and  yet  there  is  not  a 
street  without  errors,  not  the  less  annoying 
because  in  some  cases  trivial.” 

There  were  two  maps  drawn  of  the  survey  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  one  on  the  general  scale  of 
6 inches  to  the  mile,  the  other  upon  the  scale 
adopted  for  all  the  large  towns,  namely,  5 feet 
to  the  mile  : both  of  these  maps  were  com- 
pleted, and  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers,  in 
1840.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  I believe  every  sheet  bears  the  date 
of  publication  upon  it.  There  is  an  immense 
demand  for  these  maps,  and  would  it  not  be 
absurd  to  expect  that,  so  long  as  the  demand 
continues,  the  Ordnance  would  discharge  their 
engravers  and  cease  to  supply  them,  when  it  is, 
in  fact,  a part  of  the  Ordnance  design,  that  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  maps  shall 
ultimately  cover  the  expense  of  the  survey  ? in- 
deed, it  may  even  turn  out  to  be  a paying  specu- 
lation, for  I understand  it  is  contemplated  to 
publish  the  maps  upon  different  scales,  re- 
duced from  that  of  six  inches  to  the  mile.  I 
have  stated  that  every  sheet  bears  the  date  of 
publication  ; and  so  long  as  the  Ordnance 
continue  to  issue  series  after  series  of  new 
impressions,  and,  as  they  will  have  them  accu- 


rate up  to  the  date  of  issue,  they  must  neces- 
sarily embrace  the  alterations  and  additions 
that  may  have  taken  place  on  the  ground  since 
the  preceding  publication, — may  we  not,  then, 
assume  that  the  Ordnance  will  continue  to 
publish  their  maps  so  long  as  they  have  a 
demand  for  them;  and  may  we  not  likewise 
assume  that  not  until  the  demand  ceases  will 
the  Ordnance  survey  be  finished? 

As  a city  map,  that  of  Dublin  has  been  and 
is  looked  upon  by  the  best  judges  as  having 
attained  a degree  of  accuracy  and  perfection 
exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
As  all  the  efforts  of  human  genius,  however, 
cannot  produce  perfection,  so  the  Ordnance 
map  of  Dublin  may  have  its  faults  and  discre- 
pancies. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  of  Ireland— that  is 
to  say,  the  draft-plans— was  finished  in  the 
years  1841-2;  and  one  of  the  senior  officers  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  with  his  staff  of  assistants, 
civil  and  military,  was  then  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  survey  of  the  six  northern  counties 
of  England,  upon  the  same  scale  as  that  upon 
which  Ireland  was  surveyed.  The  survey  of 
Lancashire  was  completed  in  1846,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  engraved  impressions  were 
in  course  of  circulation.  The  engraved  map 
of  the  whole  county  is  now  complete;  and, 
judging  from  the  sale  it  has  had,  it  may  be 
expected  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  another 
and  probably  an  improved  impression  of  it. 

Respecting  the  correctness  of  the  Ordnance 
survey  generally,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  and  will  speak  for  itself.  I have  had 
an  extensive  practical  knowledge  of  it,  both  in 
Ireland  and  England,  and  I would  not  hesitate 
to  stake  my  character  as  a surveyor  upon  the 
fact  that  it  is  at  once  as  accurate,  as  complete, 
and  as  well  finished  as  any  survey  can  be : 
indeed,  it  is  an  advance  in  the  art : neither 
labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  upon  it, 
and  labor  omnia  vincit  is  true  to  a proverb. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  I am  speaking  of 
a scale  the  smallest  area  on  which  calculated 
with  accuracy— that  is  to  say,  the  smallest 
area  the  Ordnance  profess  to  give  upon  it— is 
that  of  a township.  No  honest  surveyor 
would  profess  to  compute  accurate  areas  of 
fields  from  it : for  abstract  purposes  it  may 
nevertheless  be  sufficiently  accurate;  but  if 
private  surveyors  will  make  illegitimate  uses 
of  it,  the  blame  must  rest  with  them. 

Respecting  the  district  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land of  which  J.  S.  Sloane  speaks,  I am  free  to 
admit  his  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  fairly  repre- 
sented, and  certainly  that  is  not  far.  The  Ord- 
nance Survey  commenced  in  the  north,  and  it 
was  not  then  designed  to  embrace  all  the 
fences  and  minor  details,  but  to  be  a survey 
sufficient  for  the  valuation  of  the  country,  and 
that  would  admit  of  the  hills  being  shaded 
upon  it — somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
2-inch  map  of  England.  When  the  survey  of 
Ireland  was  reported  finished,  in  1842,  a staff 
of  surveyors  was  sent  to  the  north  to  supply 
the  detail  that  had  been  omitted,  and  from 
what  I have  been  told,  I believe  it  to  have  been 
finished  long  since.  As  to  the  fact  that  for 
railway  purposes  it  was  found  necessary  to 
survey  the  houses,  there  is  nothing  in  it  : 
assuming  it  to  be  a proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  Ordnance  survey  is  fallacious,  for  however 
accurate  it  might  be,  railway  surveyors  would 
be  obliged  to  show  an  enlarged  plan  in  such 
cases,  for  the  sake  of  admitting  the  reference 
numbers  being  distinctly  and  legibly  written 
upon  the  spaces  they  represented.  W.  M. 


Cattle  Bridges. — Mr.  Matthew,  of  Caer- 
marthenshire,  has  devised  a simple  mode  of 
constructing  bridges  to  enable  cattle  and  sheep 
to  pass  wide  ditches.  They  consist  of  poles, 
five  inches  square,  and  then  sawn  from  corner 
to  corner,  forming  two  triangular  pieces. 
These  are  joined  by  a number  of  common  iron 
butt  hinges,  according  to  their  length,  and  have 
a handle  at  each  end  to  open  them  : thus,  when 
open,  one  of  these  forms  a safe  and  easy  foot- 
bridge, about  fourteen  inches  wide,  but  when 
shut  presents  an  angular  projection,  over  which 
neither  cattle  nor  sheep  can  pass ; and,  when 
shut,  one  rail  forms  a protection  to  the  other 
from  the  effects  of  weather. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  AND  OTHER  NEWS 
IN  IRELAND. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  town-ball 
was  laid  at  Portadown  last  month. 

A new  custom-house  is  to  he  erected  at  Bel- 
fast, on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  harbour- 
office.  The  proposed  building  will  contain 
offices  for  post-office  and  excise  purposes. 

The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  have 
expended,  up  to  the  present  time,  on  the 
Ferbain  drainage,  a sum  of  29,75 !/•>  and  a 
sum  of  27,315 Z.  is  required  to  complete  it, 
although  the  original  estimate  was  only 
47,000 Z. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  been  laid  at  Ballinroke. 

Sundry  works,  consisting  of  the  erection  of 
a new  board-room,  &c.  are  being  executed  at 
the  workhouse  of  Abbeyleix,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners’  architect. 

The  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Canice,  at  Kilkenny,  is  progressing.  The 
four  great  pillars  and  arches  supporting  the 
belfry  tower  are  being  re-decorated,  and  the 
whitewash  with  which  they  were  covered  for 
nearly  two  centuries  is  being  removed  : several 
Other  restorations  are  being  effected. 

The  line  between  Strabane  and  Newtown- 
stewart,  on  the  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen 
Railway,  is  in  a forward  state,  and  the  works 
are  expected  to  be  shortly  complete. 

The  parish  church  of  Grean  is  being  en- 
larged, and  a new  church  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  parish  of  Doon. 

A new  Presbyterian  church  is  to  be  built  at 
Belfast,  on  the  Crumlin  road. 

The  Committee  of  Natural  History  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  advertised  “ the  muni- 
ficent ” premium  of  ten  guineas  to  be  given 
for  the  best  set  of  plans  for  a building,  con- 
taining extended  museum  accommodation,  and 
to  cost  2,500/.  Although  several  designs  were 
received  by  them  for  the  same  on  the  1st  of 
“ May”  last,  no  decision  has  been  yet  come  to. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  at  Dublin  has  been  open  since  July. 
The  collection  of  paintings  is  far  inferior  in 
number  to  the  preceding  years.  In  the 
antique  room  the  display  of  sculpture  is 
greatly  improved.  The  architectural  drawings 
are  extremely  limited,  and  display  few  of  any 
importance.  The  exhibition  is  now  open  to 
the  working  classes  at  the  reduced  rate  of  one 
penny.  

PALACES  AND  PARKS  OPEN  TO  THE 
PARISIAN  PUBLIC. 

We  compile  the  following  list  from  one 
given  in  the  French  journals,  assenting  at  the 
same  time  to  the  belief  that  there  is  no  other 
city  in  Europe  so  well  provided  with  places 
for  public  amusement,  recreation,  and  instruc- 
tion,— terms  which  are  nearly  synonymous,  or 
ought  to  be  so. 

Fontainebleau. — Palace  built  by  Primatice, 
and  the  successive  abode  of  Francis  I.,  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  Napoleon,  &c. ; possesses  a 
gallery,  park,  &c. 

Compiegne. — Palace  built  by  Francis  I.,  fur- 
nished by  Napoleon.  Great  berceau  in  the 
park. 

Auteuil. — Once  inhabited  by  Racine,  Moliere, 
Franklin,  Helvsetius,  &c. 

Chantilly. — Palace,  park,  theatre,  &c. 

La  Malmaison. — Inhabited  by  Napoleon  and 
Josephine,  who  established  here  hot-houses, 
celebrated  in  their  time.  It  was  here  that  our 
favourite  Hortensia  plants  were  first  cultivated. 

Marly. — Palace  and  park  of  Louis  XIV. 
Famous  water-works,  where  225  sucking  and 
forcing  pumps  reach  the  river  and  raise  the 
water  167  metres  above  its  level:  aqueduct 
1,000  metres  long,  leading  the  water  to  the 
Versailles  water- works.  Steam-pump  raising 
the  water  500  metres. 

Mais  n-sur-Seine. — Built  by  Mansard,  with 
a collection  of  curiosities  of  the  times  of 
Charles  IX.  It  belonged  successively  to 
Napoleon,  Lannes,  and  Lafitte,  the  latter  of 
whom  converted  the  park  into  a village-module 
(model  village  for  the  working  classes).  Dis- 
tance, twenty-five  minutes  from  Paris. 

Montmorency. — The  finest  forest-park  near 
Paris.  J.  J.  Rousseau  lived  and  wrote  here. 


Meudon.  — Palace  built  by  Philibert  de 
Lormes,  renovated  by  Louis  XIV.  Immense 
terrace  on  the  Seine,  whence  Paris  and  186 
villages  are  to  be  seen.  Rabelais  was  parson 
of  Meudon. 

Saint  Cloud. — Palace  and  park.  Henry  III. 
died  here  by  the  dagger  of  a monk.  The 
palace  is  rich  in  art-works,  the  park  most 
picturesque. 

Shares. — Great  manufactory  of  porcelain. 

Versailles.  — World-known  ; perhaps  the 
finest  ensemble  of  architecture  and  parking  in 
the  known  world.  The  two  smaller  palaces 
of  Trianon. 

Sceaux. — The  garden  of  the  ancient  chateau 
built  by  Colbert. 

Saint  Germain—  Ruins  of  the  Chateau  Neuf, 
built  by  Henry  IV.  : James  II.  of  England 
died  there  ; since  Louis  le  Gros  the  abode  of 
thirty  kings  and  queens  of  divers  names.  The 
ancient  buildings  are  interesting  specimens  of 
the  art-style  of  six  centuries. 

Le  Mont  Vale'rien. — One  of  the  oldest  sites 
of  Paris,  probably  built  on  before  the  Chris- 
tian Era. 

Rembouillet. — The  ancient  chateau  with  its 
fine  high  tower  : here  died  Francis  I. : park 
and  gardens  laid  out  by  Le  N6tre. 

Neuilly. — Ruins  of  the  Orleans  palaces,  &c. 


Casting  Iron  Pipes. — The  Glasgow  Mail 
notices  the  mode  of  casting  pipes  in  use  at 
the  foundry  of  Messrs.  D.  Y.  Stewart  and  Co. 
of  St.  Rollox.  The  writer  says  that  the  foundry 
turns  out  twenty  pipes  in  a day,  each  12  feet 
long  and  44  inches  bore.  With  the  exception 
of  drying,  the  whole  process  of  moulding  and 
casting  is  gone  through  in  half  an  hour.  The 
malleable  iron  case,  on  its  railway  carriage,  is 
placed  under  the  moulding  machine  : the  pipe 
is  completely  moulded  in  a period  of  three 
minutes— the  faucet  formed,  and  the  running 
number  impressed  : the  whole  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  hot  air  stove,  thence  carried 
round  to  the  cupola,  where  the  core  is  inserted, 
and  the  molten  metal,  at  a delicately  deter- 
mined degree  of  temperature,  is  introduced  from 
an  enormous  cauldron,  suspended  from  a 
powerful  crane.  While  the  metal  is  being 
poured  in,  myriads  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
fantastic  scintillations  are  often  evolved.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  at  the  critical 
moment  of  incipient  contraction  and  setting 
of  the  metal,  the  core  is  started  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  press,  and  the  huge  tube,  every  part 
of  which  is  of  equal  thickness  and  strength, 
is  carried  away  and  deposited  in  the  yard  for 
cooling,  dressing,  and  testing.  Some  portion 
of  the  process — the  writer  does  not  state  what 
— is  the  invention  of  the  managing  partner. 

Materials  of  Old  House  of  Com- 
mons.— Messrs.  Eversfield  and  Horne,  as  will 
have  been  seen  from  the  daily  newspapers, 
have  had  the  selling  of  the  materials  and  fit- 
tings of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  the 
Painted  Chamber,  &c.  The  whole  product 
was  1,782/.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  a few 
of  the  particulars.  The  Portland  stone,  ashlar, 
cornice,  string  course,  dressings,  &c.,  of  the 
building,  corner  of  St.  Margaret-street,  up  to 
a mark,  including  two  windows  with  Ionic 
columns,  brought  39 /.  The  copper  fiat,  850 
feet  superficial,  in  the  offices  facing  Old 
Palace-yard,  42/.  The  open  panel  ceiling  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  11/.  The  wainscot 
canopy  for  the  Speaker’s  chair,  10/.  The 
brick  and  stone-work  of  the  north  side  and 
ends  of  the  Painted  Chamber  and  arches 
under,  including  several  ancient  Gothic  stone 
windows,  50/. 

The  Westminster- bridge-road. — The 
dangerous  state  of  the  carriage-way  near 
the  foot  of  Westminster-bridge,  on  the  Surrey 
side,  occasioned  by  the  breaking  in  of  an  old 
sewer,  a few  weeks  since,  has  been  made  good. 
The  loose  soil  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
aperture  filled  in  with  rubbish  and  concrete. 
The  course  of  the  drain  has  been  diverted,  so 
as  to  form  a junction  with  the  recently-con- 
structed sewer  which  intersects  the  West- 
minster-road  from  Stangate-street  across  to 
Pedlar’s-acre. 


Scrapers  and  Signs. — There  is  a subject 
that  time  after  time  I have  intended  to  write  to 
you  about,  hoping  you  would  give  it  your 
influence  to  set  it  to  rights.  The  subject  is 
foot  or  shoe-scrapers  : you  see  I do  not  soar 
very  high  in  my  cogitations.  Being  also  a 
little  short-sighted,  my  meditations  on  the 
subject  lead  me  to  bless  these  foot-scrapers  a 
thousand  times,  the  more  so  that  I know  there 
is  a remedy  for  the  evil.  When  recently  in 
Hamburgh,  I was  delighted  with  the  substi- 
tute they  have  there  for  the  really  inefficient, 
after  a little  use,  and  dangerous  thing  they 
have  in  this  country.  At  each  end  of  the 
door-step,  and  on  a level  with  it,  they  have  a 
grating,  which  not  only  is  far  more  serviceable, 
but  allows  the  dirt  to  fall  through  into  a con- 
venient space  opening  to  the  front,  cut  out  on 
purpose,  and  which  admits  of  its  daily  and 
easy  removal.  There  is  another  subject  I also 
think  might  suggest  a passing  observation 
from  you.  I regret  it  is  not  much  more  elevated 
than  the  other.  I allude  to  sign-boards,  that  is, 
as  far  as  they  refer  to  the  numerous  large  new 
buildings  being  run  up  in  all  directions  for 
offices.  Sometimes  the  builder  leaves  a narrow 
space  for  the  names  of  the.  occupiers,  or  a 
board  is  put  up  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is 
almost  always  so  narrow  that  there  is  no  room 
for  making  a separate  column  for  designa- 
tions : even  when  the  name  is  long,  it  has  to 
occupy  two  lines.  Now  we  keep  our  books  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  column  principle,  to 
save  time  and  trouble,  and  I do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  the  same  with  signs  or  sign- 
boards. Names  and  designations  are  often  so 
jumbled  together  in  a long  list,  that  it  is 
difficult  and  time-occupying  to  find  out  a 
required  address.  This,  however,  is  a small 
matter  compared  to  the  foot-scrapers : I do 
hope  you  will  give  them  a kick  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. — A Liverpodlian. 

Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— A special  court  was  held  on  Friday,  in  last 
week;  Mr.  E.  Lawes  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  R. 
Stephenson,  Captain  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Rendell, 
commissioners,  also  present.  The  chairman 
stated,  that  a great  number  of  applications  and 
memorials  had  been  presented,  from  which  he 
had  made  a selection  ; the  first  of  which  to  be 
brought  under  notice  was  a memorial,  com- 
plaining of  the  nuisance  from  an  open  sewer 
at  Temple  Bar  Pier,  and  requesting  that  it 
might  be  arched  over.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Chinese  Junk  had  also  memorialised  them  to 
the  same  effect.  A discussion  then  ensued  as 
to  the  propriety  of  covering  the  sewer  to  low- 
water  mark,  which  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr. 
Rendell  recommended.  Captain  Dawson  sug- 
gesting a special  rate  to  defray  the  expense. 
The  chairman  stated  that  the  sewer  drained  a 
whole  district,  and  that  the  district  rates  were 
liable  to  the  cost.  The  surveyor,  he  said,  had 
reported  that  this  was  not  so  great  a nuisance 
as  many  of  the  other  outlets  to  the  Thames, 
lie  was  of  opinion  that  if  covered  over,  the 
expense  would  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  the 
general  plan  of  drainage  was  adopted.  The 
estimate  for  covering  over  the  sewer  with 
planking  would  be  about  450/.  Mr.  Rendell 
and  Mr.  Stephenson  thought  the  propriety  of 
incurring  the  expense  would  depend  upon  the 
time  the  nuisance  would  be  likely  to  be  en- 
dured. If  the  prospect  of  the  adoption  of  the 
general  plan  was  distant,  it  might  be  expedient 
to  abate  a great  nuisance  in  the  meantime. 
The  matter  was  ordered  to  be  further  reported 
on  at  next  court.  Some  other  complaints  were 
then  heard  and  works  ordered,  warrants  signed, 
and  rates  of  3d.  in  the  pound  on  the  Wandle, 
Fulham,  and  Hammersmith  districts  ordered. 

West  Suffolk  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute.— On  Thursday  week,  the  members  and 
friends  of  this  society  paid  a visit  to  Ely 
Cathedral.  The  attendance  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  clergy  and  their  families  from 
Suffolk : there  were  not  many  members  pre- 
sent from  Cambridge.  The  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean,  and  the  architect,  attended  the  party 
from  the  nave  to  the  lantern,  and  through 
the  cathedral,  explaining  to  the  visitors  every 
object  of  antiquarian  and  general  nterest, 
and  the  late  improvements  made  in  the  edifice. 
In  the  afternoon  the  palace  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  bishop  presided  at  dinner. 
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Ihe  Adelphi  Theatre. — The  new  drama 
here,  called  “ The  Queen’s  Secret,  or  the  Iron 
Mask,”  has  three  pretty  scenes, — an  inn  on  the 
borders  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau ; the 
Chateau  of  Fontainebleau  (that  rendezvous  of 
palaces) ; and  the  Monastery  of  Lerins,  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Honorat.  The  piece,  founded  on 
a well-known  mysterious  passage  in  French 
history,  is  mainly  dependant  on  the  acting  of 
Madame  Celeste  and  Mr.  Webster,  well  sup- 
ported, however,  by  Miss  Woolgar  and  Paul 
Bedford.  The  versatility  of  Mr.  Webster  as 
an  actor  is  very  extraordinary  : he  can  play 
anything, — from  Richard  III.  to  harlequin  : the 
rough  countryman,  the  West-end  fop,  the  stern 
old  Puritan,  the  Paris  flaneur,  find  in  him  an 
equally  efficient  representative. 

The  Longest  Ship.  Beaten  again. — 
Under  the  heading  “The  Longest  Ship  in  the 
World  ” our  contemporaries  have  mentioned 
that  Messrs.  Mare,  shipbuilders,  of  Blackwall, 
and  Messrs.  Penn,  of  Greenwich,  engineers, 
have  taken  a contract  to  construct,  for  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  an  iron  steam-ship,  of  the  following 
dimensions  and  power,  viz. : — Length  between 
the  perpendiculars,  325  feet;  breadth  of  beam, 
43  feet ; depth,  32  feet.  She  will  measure 
about  3,000  tons,  and  will  be  propelled  by  four 
engines  of  the  collective  working  power  of 
1,200  horses ; will  have  feathering  paddle- 
wheels,  and  a guaranteed  average  speed  of  14 
knots,  equal  to  16  statute  miles  per  hour. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  of  this 
gigantic  vessel  when  it  is  compared  with  that 
of  some  of  the  existing  steam-ships  most 
celebrated  for  their  large  size.  She  will  be 
51  feet  longer  than  the  Great  Britain  • 60  feet 
longer  than  the  largest  of  the  Cunard  or  North 
American  mail  steamers,  the  Asia  and  Africa  ; 
40  feet  longer  than  the  large  steamers,  such  as 
the  Panama,  Oronoco,  &c.,  now  constructing 
for  the  Royal  Mail  Company;  and  100  feet 
longer,  and  500  tons  larger,  than  the  Caledonia, 
first-rate,  of  120  guns.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
the  Americans  have  beaten  this  by  anticipation. 
The  steamer  Eclipse,  now  on  the  stocks  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  to  be  three  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  feet  in  length.  She  is  to  have 
eight  of  the  largest  sized  boilers,  and  her  water 
wheel  will  be  42  feet  in  diameter.  She  will  be 
completed  in  the  fall. 

Solid  Gas. — Baron  Liebig  speaks  of  the 
solidification  of  gas  as  one  of  the  greatest 
||  wants  of  the  age.  Coal  does  contain  an  im- 
l mense  quantity  of  it  in  a solid  state,  and  yields 
I abundance  of  it  in  the  fluid  form  of  naphtha ; 

I but  coal  may  rather  be  said  to  yield  the  gas 
than  even  to  contain  it,  far  less  to  be  it  in  a 
solid  state.  Mr.  Young,  of  Manchester,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  discovered  a process  by 
I which,  besides  liquid  oil  or  naphtha,  he  pro- 
cures the  solid  paraffine — a substance  which, 
it  is  said,  had  never  before  been  produced  from 
I coal,  though  wood  has  heretofore  yielded  it. 
f This  paraffine,  when  heated,  becomes  olefiant 
; gas — the  illuminating  principle  of  ordinary 

I gas  light, — so  that  it  is  in  reality  the  solid  gas 
i required.  The  essential  point  of  cost  may 
perhaps  thus  be  brought  within  the  limits  of 
' practical  purposes.  The  process  is  said  to  be 
quite  simple.  The  coal  introduced  at  one  end 
of  a retort  is  screwed  out  in  the  form  of  coke 
at  the  other,  while  the  liquid  and  solid  products 
of  distillation  come  away  from  a separate  open- 
i ing.  If  successfully  carried  out  on  a large 
scale,  Mr.  Young’s  process  will  yield  important 
results,  and  among  these  rnay  be  specified  the 
economical  production  of  coke  for  our  railways 
as  well  as  of  gas  for  our  dwellings. 

Modern  Ballooning. — In  lately  repro- 
bating the  stupid  abuses,  mountebankism,  and 
! sometimes  something  worse,  into  which 
i ballooning  has  fallen,  we  scarcely  expected 
to  be  supported  so  soon  by  one  of  the 
“ balloonatics  ” themselves,  as  he  very  signi- 
ficantly dubs  them.  A young  artist,  one 
of  a party  of  four,  whom  we  happened 
to  see  tumbling  down  into  Fulham  in  a 
flimsy  article,  to  what  appeared,  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  all  who  witnessed  the  ex- 
hibition, to  be  certain  destruction,  cleverly  and 
coolly  obviated,  however,  the  very  next 
moment,  by  one  of  the  exhibitors,  who  con-  j 
verted  the  collapsing  bag  into  a parachute  by  j 


cutting  away  the  attachments  of  the  neck 
beneath, — describing  the  circumstances  in  the 
daily  papers,  says  “ I am  too  sensible  of  the 
mischievous  folly  of  which  I and  my  brother 
balloonatics  have  been  guilty,  to  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  recording  my  humble,  but 
solemn  protest  against  the  whole  system  of 
ballooning  as  at  present  existing.  If  any 
beneficial  result  was  to  be  looked  for— if  any 
scientific  ends  were  to  be  gained  by  balloon 
ascents,  I should  be  silent ; but  it  is  madness  and 
folly  to  permit  any  enthusiast  or  any  charlatan 
who  may  be  the  possessor  of  a silk  bag  which 
he  can  afford  to  fill  with  coal  gas,  to  risk  his 
own  life  among  the  clouds,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  madcaps  who  are  with  him,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  hundreds  of  gobemouches  who 
have  paid  a shilling  a-head  to  see  their  fellow- 
creatures  commit  constructive  suicide.  When 
some  personage  more  important  than  a poor 
caricaturist  has  been  killed  in  a balloon,  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  will  perhaps  be 
drawn  to  the  subject,  and  this  wanton  trifling 
with  life  be  perhaps  put  a stop  to,  like  any  other 
dangerous  nuisance.” 

Fall  of  a Floor  at  Ballyclare. — The 
flooring  of  a large  loft  in  an  old  paper-mill 
here  gave  way  last  week,  while  upwards  of 
500  persons  were  assembled  at  a lecture  on 
“ electro-biology,”  and  three  lives  were  lost  in 
consequence,  and  twenty-six  persons  seriously 
injured.  The  flooring  consisted  of  heavy 
3-inch  planks,  running  transversely  to  the 
direction  of  the  beam,  supported  at  one  end  by 
the  side-walls  where  it  was  let  into  the  stone- 
work, and  at  the  other  end  by  the  beam,  along 
the  top  of  which  the  planks  met  from  either 
side,  and  to  which  they  were  fastened  by  long 
iron  bolts.  The  accident  was  occasioned  by 
the  breaking  of  the  beam  exactly  in  the  centre, 
at  a moment  when  a rush  had  been  made 
thither  to  witness  some  experiment,  and  when 
it  gave  away,  the  flooring  shelved  downwards 
from  both  sides,  sliding,  as  it  were,  those  who 
stood  upon  it  into  the  store  below.  In  some 
places  the  planks  prized  up  the  masonry  into 
which  they  were  inserted,  and  in  one  spot  a 
considerable  mass  of  stone  and  brickwork  was 
detached,  which,  falling  upon  the  living  heap 
below,  caused  the  most  fatal  of  the  injuries 
recorded.  Such  cases — and  this  is  not  the 
first  of  late,  even  in  Ireland— show  the  neces- 
sity of  inquiry  and  examination  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  places  of  public  resort  to  sustain  the 
probable  pressure  under  every  contingency. 
It  is  the  duty  of  local  authorities  even  more 
than  of  lecturers  to  see  to  this. 

Colour-Boxes  and  Drawing  Instru- 
ments.— The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
wishing  still  further  to  prosecute  their  efforts 
in  bringing  a knowledge  of  drawing  within  the 
reach  of  artisans  and  others,  and  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  present  h:gh  price  of  the  neces- 
sary materials  is  a serious  drawback  to  the 
attainment  of  that  end,  have  determined  to 
present  the  Society’s  large  medal  to  the  person 
who  shall  produce  the  box  having  the  greatest 
number  of  the  best  colours  for  general  use, 
and  brushes,  which  may  be  sold  retail  for 
One  Shilling.  The  Council  will  be  prepared 
to  purchase  not  less  than  one  thousand  of  the 
successful  boxes.  The  Council  further  offer 
the  Society’s  large  medal  for  the  best  and 
cheapest  set  of  “ drawing  instruments,”  and 
will  be  prepared  to  purchase  not  less  than  one 
hundred  sets  of  the  successful  case. 

The  Statue  in  Cavendish-square  to 
Lord  George  Bentinck:. — On  Saturday 
last,  at  the  vestry  of  St.  Marylebone,  a report 
was  presented  from  a committee  appointed,  as 
to  the  making  of  two  crossings  from  Holles- 
street  to  the  garden  in  the  centre  of  Caven- 
dish-square, that  the  present  crossing  and  gate 
might  be  removed  from  the  centre,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  statue  of  the  late  Lord 
George  Bentinck  now  about  to  be  erected 
there, — the  inhabitants  of  the  square  or  parties 
applying  for  the  change  agreeing  to  pay  the 
cost  of  alteration  themselves.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Worsley  Hall. — An  illustration  of  Wors- 
ley  Hall,  at  which  her  Majesty  means  to  rest  on 
her  visit  to  Manchester  on  10th  proximo,  will 
be  found  in  the  eighth  volume  of  The 
Builder,  page  270. 


The  Sub -Marine  Telegraph. —The 
line,  as  now  being  manufactured,  is  described 
as  consisting  of  four  copper  wires  of  the  thick- 
ness of  an  ordinary  bellwire,  cased  in  gutta 
percha,  and  twined  with  a corresponding 
number  of  hempen  strands  steeped  in  a mix- 
ture of  tar  and  tallow  into  a rope  of  about  an 
inch  diameter.  Another  strand  similarly  pre- 
pared is  wound  transversely  round  this,  and 
finally  ten  wires  of  galvanized  iron,  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  are  twined  round  this 
central  core  and  form  a solid  and  at  the  same 
time  flexible  casing.  The  whole,  when  thus 
completed,  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
45-inch  metallic  cable.  A huge  coil  is  being 
formed  in  one  continuous  piece  at  the  rate  of 
about  1§  mile  a day,  and  will  finally  attain  the 
length  of  24  miles. 

The  Earthquake  at  Naples.  — An 
Official  Gazette  of  the  two  Sicilies  gives  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  disasters  caused  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  earthquake 
of  14th  ult.  The  Principato  Ulteriore  was 
severely  visited,  particularly  in  the  districts  of 
Carbonara,  Lacedonia,  Galitri,  and  Monte- 
verde.  At  Bovino,  Ascoli,  Lucera,  and  San- 
severio,  and  other  places  of  Capitanata,  most 
of  the  houses  were  seriously  injured.  In  the 
province  of  Bari,  the  town  of  Canosa  has  suf- 
fered most : 376  houses  are  in  a tottering  con- 
dition : two  churches,  the  town-house,  and  the 
arch  of  Diomeaes,  have  been  considerably 
damaged.  But  the  scourge  was  most  severely 
felt  in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  its  effects 
being  chiefly  concentrated  around  the  Vultore, 
where  the  motion  lasted  sixty  seconds;  and, 
according  to  the  account,  it  had  not  quite 
ceased  by  last  advices.  One-half  of  Venosa 
had  been  destroyed.  At  Rionero,  fifty- two 
dead  bodies  had  been  dug  out  of  ruins  on  16th; 
at  Barile  100;  and  the  town  of  Melfi,  contain- 
ing 10,000  inhabitants,  is  a heap  of  ruins : 
700  persons  lost  their  lives  there,  and  upwards 
of  200  are  severely  bruised  and  wounded. 
The  village  of  Barile  actually  disappeared. 
The  Neapolitan  government  have  given  direc- 
tions for  the  prompt  reconstruction  of  the 
fallen  houses,  and  advanced  sums  for  the  pur- 
pose, The  houses  that  are  in  a tottering  con- 
dition, but  may  still  be  saved,  have  been 
propped  up  : those  that  threaten  ruin  are  in 
course  of  demolition.  Meantime  barracks 
have  been  constructed  for  the  houseless  popu- 
lation, and  four  government  engineers  are  di- 
recting the  labours  now  in  progress  for  repair- 
ing the  immense  damage  done. 

The  Temple  Church. — On  going  to 
visit  the  Temple  Church  the  other  day  with 
some  country  friends,  says  the  John  Bull,  we 
were  much  disappointed  at  finding  the  door 
closed.  We  now  gather,  however,  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  a 
sort  of  half  welcome  is  given  after  all  to  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  initiated  in  the 
“Open  Sesame”  of  this  ancient  abode  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  which  consists  in  simply 
knocking  at  the  door.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  admission 
is  not  announced  by  a slip  of  paper  on  the 
door  inscribed  with  the  word  “knock.” 

Venetian  Blinds. — Cast-iron  is  said  to 
be  coming  into  use  for  common  Venetian 
blinds.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that 
good,  stout,  tinned  iron  might  be  economically 
cut  into  slips  for  such  blinds.  The  Mechanic's 
Magazine  says,  that  a Mr.  Burt  makes  laths  of 
iron  or  metal,  embossed,  corrugated,  or  simply 
curved,  perforated  and  painted  or  japanned, 
according  to  taste.  He  also  claims  an  arrange- 
ment for  raising  and  lowering  such  blinds,  and 
preserving  the  parallelism  of  the  laths,  without 
the  multiplicity  of  cords  generally  employed. 

Wages  in  South  Australia.— Return 
showing  average  wages  of  mechanics  and  others 
in  South  Australia,  for  quarter  ending  31st 
December,  1850. — Blacksmiths,  9s.  per  day, 
without  board  or  lodging ; bricklayers,  7s.  to 
7s.  6d.,  ditto;  brickmakers,  per  1,000,  10s.  to 
13s.,  ditto  ; carriage  makers,  7s.  per  day,  ditto; 
coopers,  6s.  to  7s.,  ditto ; day  labourers,  4s. 
per  day,  ditto  ; wheelwrights,  6s.  to  6s.  6d., 
ditto;  miners,  tributers,  according  to  agree- 
ment; boys,  6d.  to  Is.,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing; shipwrights,  8s.  to  9s.  per  day,  without 
board  or  lodging. — Adelaide  Observer. 
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Ivy  on  Exterior  Walls. — The  last  thing 
I have  to  mention  on  the  subject  of  damp  re- 
lates to  ivy  on  exterior  walls  of  buildings, 
which  may  be  said  to  belong  more  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  architect  than  to  my  pur- 
pose ; but  as  precaution  is  allowed  to  be  better 
than  cure,  I trust  it  will  not  be  thought  irrele- 
vant to  notice  its  effect  on  external  walls, 
which  is,  that  if  it  does  not  entirely  eradicate 
damp,  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  a repellent 
placed  on  the  exterior.  I had  my  attention 
drawn  to  a case  of  this  description,  where 
damp  had  prevailed  for  a length  of  time  in  the 
walls  of  an  apartment,  but  ivy  having  grown 
up  to  cover  the  opposite  exterior  side,  the 
affected  parts  inside  had  become  dry.  The 
gentleman  in  whose  house  I observed  the  im- 
proved change  accounted  for  it,  I think,  with 
much  reason,  namely,  that  the  close  overhang- 
ing pendant  leaves  prevented  the  rain  or  mois- 
ture from  penetrating  to  the  wall,  contrary  to 
all  other  trees  which  are  trained  for  bearing 
fruit. — The  Paper  hanger's  and  Upholsterer's 
Guide. 

Management  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests. — On  the  10th  October  the  new  Act 
will  come  into  force.  Its  object  is  to  separate 
the  management  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
from  the  direction  of  her  Majesty’s  Works  and 
the  Public  Buildings,  and  to  make  better  pro- 
vision for  the  management  of  same.  The  First 
Commissioner  of  Woods,  &c.  is  to  be  First 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings, 
with  a salary  not  exceeding  2,000/.  a-year,  and 
he  may  be  a member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  other  commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  are  to  continue  to  hold  office,  but 
not  to.be  eligible  to  a seat  in  the  Commons.  The 
other  officers  to  continue  in  their  situations. 
Officers  may  be  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
Public  Works  and  Buildings.  The  manage- 
ment of  royal  parks  is  to  vest  in  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Works.  The  First  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  is  to  be  an  enclosure  commis- 
sioner, a commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  of  Highland  roads  and  bridges, — a com- 
missioner for  building  new  churches,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archeologi- 
cal Society. — The  general  annual  meeting 
of  members  was  held  at  Swaffham.  The  pro- 
ceedings extended  over  three  days.  The  first 
day  commenced  with  the  general  meeting  of 
the  members  in  the  Assembly-rooms  in  the 
morning,  and  an  excursion  to  Castleacre  in  the 
afternoon  ; the  evening  being  occupied  with  a 
conversazione.  The  two  following  days  were 
devoted  to  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood, 
particularly  to  Narburgh,  Oxhurgh,  and  Mid- 
dleton. The  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and 
a great  many  ladies  were  present. 

Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society. 
— The  autumnal  meeting  of  this  society  was 
liolden  at  Spalding,  on  Wednesday,  the  10th 
inst.,  Sir  Chas.  Anderson,  Bart.,  High  Sheriff, 
in  the  chair.  Papers  were  read  on  various 
subjects  by  the  Rev.  W.  Moore,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Ayliffe  Poole,  and  Dr.  Cammack. 
The  society  visited  several  of  the  neighbouring 
churches  on  the  two  following  days.  At  the 
general  meeting  the  Rev.  Geo.  Ayliffe  Poole, 
M.A.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  Place,  architect, 
were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  society. 

The  Present  System  of  Builders 
Tendering. — Sir, — -With  reference  to  the 
great  disparagement  in  builders’  estimates, 
these  must  arise  from  the  following  difficulties. 
First,  badly  drawn  specifications,  and  vague- 
ness in  their  description,  leaving  builders  to 
exercise  their  speculative  imagination  as  to  the 
architect’s  intentions.  Secondly,  the  time 
allowed  being  rarely  sufficient  for  correct  esti- 
mates. Thirdly,  the  next  a greater  evil  prac- 
tised by  builders  themselves,  jumping  at  esti- 
mates by  the  “ rack  of  the  eye  and  twist  of 
the  mouth.”  This  abominable  system  is 
adopted  by  incompetent  builders,  and  is  alike 
disgraceful  to  tenderer  and  receiver,  and  only 
adopted  by  “horse  dealers  and  sharpers ” at 
our  public  fairs.  ^ Fourthly,  builders  habitually 
carrying  into  effect  their  dishonest  policy  of 
what  is  termed  “ spoiling  it  ” for  another  op- 
ponent. Is  not  the  above  system  detrimental 
to  the  builder’s  family  and  creditors  ? Pro- 
prietors may  boast  of  their  cheap  erections, 


but  has  architect,  merchant,  builder,  or 
mechanic  benefited  by  this  cheapness  ? It  is 
poor  consolation  for  a builder  after  a life  of 
drudgery  and  toil,  living  like  a pauper  on  dis- 
eased potatoes,  rusty  bacon,  and  bad  cheese, 
gaining  only  the  paltry  gratification  of  seeing 
his  name  in  your  journal  as  the  successful 
competitor  for  Mr.  Bo-and-So’s  building  and 
alteration. — Candidus. 

The  Disc  Engine  for  Steam  Boats. 

•Our  readers  may  remember  our  description, 
some  time  since,  of  the  patent  disc-engine  put 
up  by  Mr.  Bishopp  in  The  Times  office. 
Messrs.  Rennie  have  just  now  completed  an 
engine  on  the  same  principle  to  drive  a screw- 
propeller,  in  which  some  of  the  parts  have  been 
considerably  simplified.  The  slips  or  grooves 
introduced  in  the  first  instance  to  make  the 
cone  steam-tight,  have  been  got  rid  of  with 
considerable  advantage  as  respects  noise  and 
friction. 

Monument  to  O’Connell. — It  is  stated 
that  Mr.  G.  Petrie  has  designed  a monument 
to  be  placed  over  tbe  remains  of  Daniel 
O’Connell,  in  Glasnevin  cemetery.  The  monu- 
ment is  to  consist  of  a church  on  the  ancient 
Irish  model,  a round  tower,  and  an  Irish  stone 
cross  of  the  most  ancient  form  and  character, 
and  of  the  largest  proportion.  The  material 
is  to  be  the  fine  grained  granite  of  Ireland. 

North  London  Artisans’  School  of 
Design. — The  committee  have  decided  on 
appointing  Mr.  James  K.  Colling  as  master  of 
geometrical  drawing.  There  were  altogether 
8 candidates.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  ILR.H. 
Prince  Albert  has  renewed  his  liberal  sub- 
scription of  25/.  to  the  funds  of  this  Institu- 
tion, which,  however,  are  still  not  so  large  as 
they  should  be,  considering  the  importance  of 
its  objects. 

Birmingham  School  of  Design. — We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Wallis  has  been 
appointed  master  of  the  school  of  design  at 
Birmingham. 

True  Art:  Loss  through  ignorance 
of  it  in  Building. — We  might  perhaps 
be  led  to  disregard  the  fact,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  true  Art  is  still  discordant  with  the 
character  of  a people  of  high  civilization,  and 
the  conviction  and  perception  of  its  real  beau- 
ties is  as  much  a blank  as  would  be  the 
absence  of  a sense.  The  pursuit  of  Archae- 
ology is  popular,  graphic  illustrations  of  build- 
ings are  widely  disseminated,  the  ready  use  of 
the  pencil  is  not  confined  to  architects;  but  still, 
the  power  to  recognise  the  beauties  of  Art  in 
architecture,  and  the  feeling  of  the  important 
“ mission  ” of  Art  universal,  have  no  real 
existence.  The  want  of  any  national  recog- 
nition of  the  high  educational  value,  and  of 
the  humanising  and  purifying  influence  of  that 
Art, — the  ignorance  of  this  value,  and  of 
everything  that  relates  to  Art,  and  especially 
what  relates  to  Architecture,  displayed  in  Par- 
liament whenever  these  matters  are  touched 
upon,  is  most  melancholy  to  those  who  believe 
in  something  which  transcends  even  that 
“mercantile  value,”  which  we  are  slowly 
appreciating, — a value  infinite  and  pervading, 
and  beyond  what  is  dreamed  of  in  all  the 
philosophy  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. — From 
the  Architectural  Quarterly  Review,  June,  1851. 

“The  Largest  Hotel  in  the  World.” 
— I went  first  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  at  New 
Orleans.  The  front  consists  of  a huge  granite 
portico,  ascended  by  a flight  of  steps  on  each 
side,  and  supported  on  large  granite  columns. 
In  the  centre  of  the  building  a cupola  rises, 
surmounted  by  a flag-staff.  The  building  itself 
consists  of  five  large  wings  diverging  from  the 
centre,  one  on  each  side  of  portico,  parallel  to 
the  street,  and  the  other  three  extending  back- 
wards, equidistant : each  of  these  masses  of 
building  is  uniform,  and  about  four  stories 
high.  In  this  hotel  they  can  make  up  from 
a thousand  to  eleven  hundred  beds,  and 
during  the  season,  the  average  number  of 
occupants  is  about  700.  The  dining-room  is 
an  apartment  with  four  rows  of  tables,  capa- 
ble of  dining  1,500  people.  On  entering  the 
portico,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a large 
hall,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is  filled  with 
chairs  and  tables,  well  supplied  with  news- 
papers and  pamphlets.  The  side  opposite  the 


entrance  is  occupied  by  the  bar,  fitted  up 
with  plate  glass,  and  all  the  necessary  re- 
quisites. At  the  back  of  the  bar  is  a large 
board  covered  with  hooks,  each  numbered 
from  one  up  to  five  or  six  hundred  : these 
hooks  are  for  the  keys  of  the  various  rooms, 
which  are  always  in  the  possession  of  the  par- 
ties occupying  them,  unless  they  choose  to 
have  them  hung  up  on  the  board,  when  they  go 
out  anywhere.  In  the  hall  were  seated  a num- 
ber of  men-servants,  whose  business  it  is  to 
watch  a large  board,  on  which  are  hung  innu- 
merable bobs  of  brass  (in  six  or  eight  parallel 
lines,  each  terminated  by  a bell),  under  as 
many  numbers,  and  which,  by  their  shaking, 
indicate  the  number  of  the  room  where  the 
party  is  requiring  attendance. — Of  course, 
from  the  great  number  of  lodgers,  these  bobs 
are  going  incessantly.  At  smaller  hotels,  where 
they  have  not  servants  constantly  watching  the 
bells,  the  barman  pulls  at  a handle  which  com- 
municates with  a triangle  hung  somewhere 
outside,  and  by  certain  combinations  of  blows, 
indicates  the  number  of  the  floor,  and  the 
room  of  that  floor,  where  attendance  is  re- 
quired. The  ground-floor  of  the  portico  of  the 
St.  Charles  is  occupied  by  another  bar  for 
general  customers,  the  entrance  leading  into 
the  street.  Under  the  portico  in  this  hall  are 
two  or  three  shops. — A Ramble  from  Sydney 
to  Southampton. 


TENDERS 

For  an  Elizabethan  villa  residence  and  offices  (wood- 
crofts),  to  be  built  near  Cusbfleld,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  Charles 
Lennox  Peel.  Mr.  J.  B.  Watson,  architect. 

Davey,  Lewes  £3,100  0 0 

Holland,  London 2,539  0 0 

Higgs,  ditto  2,525  0 0 

Carr,  ditto 2,483  10  0 

Wilkinson,  ditto  (accepted)  2,351  0 0 

For  rebuilding  stabling,  &c.,  at  the  Greyhound-yard. 
Holborn,  for  the  Holborn  Estate  Charity.  Messrs 
Cadognn,  architects. 

Cubitt  and  Co £1,785  0 0 

Hayward  and  Nixon 1,779  0 0 

Kelk'. 1,770  0 0 

Mucey 1,6-47  0 0 

Nex 1,692  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Sons 1,492  0 0 

Cliesterman  and  Son  1,463  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ E.  W.  T.”  (can  scarcely  have  given  the  least  considera- 
tion to  what  was  actually  said  in  the  review  referred  to, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  jumped  to  so  erroneous  a 
conclusion  as  that  “ the  truth  " of  “ the  law  of  gravitation  ” 
was  “ doubted”  or  questioned  either  by  the  reviewer  or  by 
Dr.  Nichol,  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Glasgow,  who 
is  quoted  as  an  authority  for  the  opinion  of  the  inxnjjiciency 
of  that  law  to  explain  certain  important  facts  or  phenomena 
in  the  solar  system),  “ O.,”  “ J.  W.,”  “G.  R.  P.”  (the 
subject  has  been  often  advocated  in  our  pages),  “ A 
Builder,”  “J.  13.  W.”  (shall  hear  from  us),  “ W.  and 
Sons,”  “Zeta”  (declined  with  thanks),  “ Messrs.  B.  and 
Co.”  (appear  to  have  overlooked  what  has  been  already 
said),  “ G.  G.”  “ T.  W.”  “ A.  B.  C ,”  “ P.  S.,”  “ M.  P.,’* 
“ C.  H.  " (nothing  yet  from  Italy),  “ Scotia  " (address  the 
parties),  “ K.  L.  S.,”  “ G.  H.  C.,”  “J.  B.”  Norwich, 
“ K.  and  T.”  (apply  to  the  manufacturers),  “ A Student” 
(there  is,  fortunately,  no  such  offer.  Do  not  waste  your 
time  upon  a shadow). 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  And  addresses. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  ad vertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISSMENTS. 

BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 

TION.— FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER,  to  be 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  2!>,  1851. 
THOMAS  GltlSSELL,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


H.  \V.  Coop 
William  Ell 
E.  It.  Gamin  . 

Wm.  Ilnrding.  Esq. 

George  Head,  Esq. 

J.  N.  Helling, Esq. 

Wni.  Herbert,  Esq. 

Wm.  llutchous,  Esq.  ' 

Thos.  Howard,  Esq. 

Thos.  Hockley,  Esq. 

James  Knight,  Esq. 

George  Myers,  Esq. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institution 
hy  becoming  Stewards  will  be  pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  office,  47ii,  New  Oxford-street. 

A.  G.  HARRIS,  Secretary. 


Stephen  Bird.  Esq. 
George  Bird.  Esq. 
Joseph  Bird,  Esq. 
Alderman  William 
Cubitt,  M.P. 

Robt.  L.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Mes  rs.  Collius  and 
Siaubury,  Birmiug- 

Churles  Balam,  Esq. 
N.  Barnes,  Esq. 
Thomas  Cozens,  Esq 


G.  John  Newson, 

Wm.  Norris.  Esq. 
Thos.  Patrick,  Esq. 

It.  Richardson,  Esq. 
(!.  S.  Smith,  Esq. 

J.  Soward.  J un..  Esq. 
Thos.  Stirling,  Esq. 
John  Thorn,  Esq. 
Isaac  Unwin,  Esq. 

R.  Watts,  Jun.,  Esq. 


Mercantile  education,  French. 

German,  English,  Classical,  Commercial,  and  Mathe- 
matical, near  town,  Terms,  Six  Guineas  per  quarter,  which  will 
include  dancing,  drawing,  and  books.  The  school  is  of  established 
repute,  having  hern  for  many  years  successfully  conducted  by  the 
principnl,  with  whom  it  originated.— Anply  (if  by  letter,  pre-paid) 
to  the  Rev.  A.  B , Baltic  Coffee-house,  Threadncedle-street.  City. 


A LTAR  and  COMMUNION  CLOTHS, 

-fJL  ECCI.E -TASTICAL  CARPETS.  CIIURCri  DECORA- 
TIONS, ROBES,  &C.-HARRISON,  21,  Brownhnv .street,  Bedford- 
row.  London  — Decorations  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  elabo- 
rate designs,  at  moderate  prices. 
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OME  interesting  and  important 
experiments  on  the  strength  of 
cements,  &c.,  were  made  on 
the  20th,  22nd,  and  23rd  inst., 
at  the  Great  Exhibition,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  jury  of  Class  XXVII., 
when  the  large  beam  of  hollow  bricks  and 
Portland  cement,  erected  in  the  area  at  the  west 
end  of  the  building  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  White  and 
Sons,  of  Millbank,  was  broken  down.  The 
'experiments  were  watched  with  great  interest 
by  a large  number  of  scientific  men  and  others. 
Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the 
works  of  the  firm  we  have  named,  we  will  record 
■some  of  the  experiments  which  preceded  the 
attack  on  the  beam.  The  weights  used  were 
iron  pigs,  averaging  100  lbs.  each. 

The  first  experiment  was  on  a block  of  neat 
'Portland  cement  4 inches  square,  suspended 
at  each  end,  and  16  inches  long  between’the 
bearings.  The  weight  was  applied  exactly  in 
the  centre.  This  was  broken  down  by  1,580 
lbs.,  including  the  weight  of  the  scale  : the 
fracture  was  perpendicular.  The  block  was 
four  months  old. 


2.  A block  of  neat  Roman  cement  (Harwich 
stone),  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  last,  seven 
months  old,  broke  down  with  380  lbs.  This 
must  have  been  defective,  and  we  may  say,  as 
applying  throughout,  that  single  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  materials  must  never  be 
trusted  to  for  general  deductions,  the  most 
extraordinary  variations  being  often  found  in 
specimens  prepared  under,  what  may  be  con- 
sidered, precisely  the  same  circumstances. 

3.  A block  of  neat  Sheppy  cement,  the 
same  size  as  the  last,  broke  with  980lbs.  in  the 
scale. 

4.  A block  of  neat  Portland  cement,  six 
months  old,  2 inches  thick,  and  2j  inches 
wide,  required  2,280  lbs.  to  pull  it  asunder. 

5.  Two  pieces  of  Portland  stone,  6 inches 
square  (each  6 inches  high  too),  cemented  to- 
gether by  a thin  joint  of  neat  Portland  cement 
(four  months  old),  were  suspended.  When 
3,700lbs.  were  in  the  scale  attached  to  the 
lower  stone,  the  top  6tone  yielded  where 
the  iron  clippers  held  it.  Afterwards  the 
square  holes  for  the  ends  of  the  clippers  were 
made  deeper  in  another  part  of  the  stone,  and 
4,500  lbs.  were  put  into  the  scale,  when  the 
iron  hook  broke,  the  joint  remaining  sound. 

The  materials  here  used  being  Portland 
stone  and  Portland  cement,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  some  of  the  foreigners  present  could 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  latter  was  not 
made  from  the  former,  and  we  mention  the 
circumstance  as  an  illustration  of  the  erroneous 
impressions  given  by  improper  appellations. 
It  is  the  same  with  Roman  cement.  A 
scientific  French  writer  in  describing  that 
marvellous  piece  of  construction,  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  deceived  by  the  name,  says  that 
the  engineer  succeeded  here  by  adopting 
the  cement  of  the  ancient  Romans,  although, 
as  we  know  very  well,  the  cement  in  ques- 


tion which  really  was  used  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  Romans  than  it  had  with  the  Pope. 

6.  Two  pieces  of  Portland  stone,  the  same 
6ize  as  the  last,  joined  together  with  Roman 
cement,  five  months  ago  (a  thicker  joint,  by 
the  way,  than  in  the  previous  case),  required 
2,780  lbs.  (including  scale)  to  separate  them, — 
a much  greater  weight  than  was  anticipated. 
The  cement  left  the  stone ; so  that  its  adhesive 
power  yielded,  not  its  cohesive. 

Turning  now  to  the  principal  example  of  the 
series, — the  hollow-brick  beam, — we  annex 
views  of  the  front  and  end  of  it,  showing  its 
dimensions  and  construction,  and  the  mode  of 
applying  the  weight. 

During  Saturday  the  beam  was  loaded  in 
the  central  part  with  15,000  lbs.  weight  of 
pig  iron,  and  in  this  state  it  was  left  until  one 
o’clock  on  Monday,  when  it  was  carefully 
examined  and  found  quite  free  from  any  in- 
dication of  failure.  The  loading  was  then 
resumed  until  it  was  weighted  with  40,000  lbs., 
at  which  time  a deflection  of  nearly  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  was  observed  : with  41,600  lbs.  two 
cracks  exhibited  themselves  in  the  four  lower 
courses,  at  a short  distance  right  and  left  of  the 
centre  of  the  beam,  and  then  a crack  in  the 
centre  of  the  beam.  With  51,600  lbs.  the 
cracks  extended  through  the  six  lower  courses 
and  the  deflexion  increased  to  five-sixteenths 
of  an  inch ; with  62,800  lbs.,  which  it  bore  for 
a short  time,  the  beam  gradually  separated 
into  two  parts  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  the 
line  of  fracture  being  vertical  and  indis- 
criminately through  bricks  and  joints  as  they 
occurred.  In  falling,  the  beam  thrust  the  piers 
considerably  out  of  an  upright. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  in 
1837  an  experimental  brick  beam  was  (at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Brunei)  built  by  Messrs 
Francis  and  White,  at  their  cement  works, 
Nine  Elms,  Vauxhall,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  Roman  cement.  The 
beam  consisted  of  hard  stock  bricks,  bonded 
in  the  usual  way,  and  bedded  and  grouted 
with  a mixture  in  equal  portions  of  the  best 
Roman  cement  and  clean  Thames  sand,  mak- 
ing it  completely  solid  throughout.  It  con- 
sisted of  nineteen  courses  of  bricks,  the 
thirteen  uppermost  courses  being  two  bricks, 
or  18  inches,  in  thickness,  and  the  six  lower 
courses  two-and-a-half  bricks,  or  1 foot  10§ 
inches,  in  thickness.  The  sectional  area  was, 
therefore,  thirteen  courses,  at  3 inches  each, 
= 39  inches  X 18  inches  thickness  = 702 
inches;  six  courses,  at  3 inches  each,  = IS 
inches  X 22i  inches  thickness  = 405  inches, 
total  sectional  area  1,107  superficial  inches, 
and  in  the  lower  courses  were  inserted  (as  we 
understand)  fifteen  lengths  of  hoop-iron,  l£  inch 
and  Vo-  inch.*  The  beam  was  supported  at 
each  end,  leaving  a clear  bearing  of  21  feet 
4 inches,  and  after  it  had  been  built  about 
three  months  it  was  loaded  with  11,200  lbs.  of 
pig  iron,  placed  on  a platform,  which  was  sus- 
pended at  the  central  part  of  the  beam,  which 
weight  was  increased  at  the  end  of  another 
three  months  to  24,000  lbs.  In  this  6tate  it 
was  left  for  twelve  months,  at  the  termination 
of  which  period  it  was  determined  to  load  it 
until  it  broke  down,  which  was  effected  by 
increasing  the  weight  to  50,622  lbs. 

Messrs.  White  and  Sons  had  determined, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  strength  of 

* General  Pasley  says,  in  Ms  work  “ On  Limes,”  five 
only,  p.  163. 


Portland  cement  as  compared  with  Roman 
cement,  to  erect  a brick  beam  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  last  described  (except  the  sub- 
stitution of  Portland  for  Roman  cement) ; but 
a short  time  previously  to  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  it  was  suggested  to  them  that  if  they 
made  use  of  hollow  bricks  instead  of  the 
ordinary  solid  bricks,  it  would  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  experiment  (as  experiments 
upon  hollow  bricks  were  much  wanted) ; and 
in  compliance  with  this  suggestion,  they 
erected,  a few  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  a beam  of  hollow  or  tubular  bricks, 
with  Portland  cement  and  sand  {in  equal  por- 
tions), with  iron  hooping  in  the  lower  courses, 
and  generally  following,  in  all  respects,  the 
dimensions  and  form  of  the  beam  built  with 
Roman  cement  at  Nine  Elms,  as  far  as  the  use 
of  the  hollow  bricks  would  permit.  The 
weight  was  applied  in  the  central  part  of  a 
clear  bearing  of  21  feet  4 inches,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  the  Roman  cement  beam.  The 
use  of  the  hollow  bricks  occasioned  some 
difference  in  the  sectional  area,  which  we  have 
to  take  into  account ; but  we  shall  disregard 
in  the  present  comparison  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  having  merely  the  narrow  edges 
of  the  tubes  to  connect  with  the  cement 
instead  of  the  broad  surfaces  of  ordinary 
bricks. 

The  Portland  cement  beam,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  diagrams,  consisted  of  ten 
courses,  the  upper  part  having  three  courses  on 
edge,  and  four  flatwise,  and  the  lower  part  two 
courses  on  edge,  and  one  flatwise.  The  bricks 
were  all  laid  as  stretchers,  and  the  beam  con- 
sequently consisted  of  a series  of  forty  tubes 
(the  number  of  bricks  in  section  throughout), 
which  were  open  from  end  to  end  of  the  beam. 
The  average  size  of  the  bricks  was  5|  inches 
by  4^  inches,  and,  the  rims  or  sides  being  about 
£ of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  tubular  or 
hollow  parts  were  each  equal  to  9 inches 
super.  But  with  thejoints  and  beds  the  whole 
measured  in  the  six  upper  courses  an  average  of 
36  inches  X 17.25  inches,  = 621  inches; 
and  in  the  three  lower  courses  an  average  of 
16.5  X 26.6  inches,  =439  inches;  making  a 
total  area  of  1,060  inches  : from  this  deducting 
the  forty  vacuities,  or  hollow  parts,  of  9 inches 
each,  = 360  inches,  we  have,  as  the  net 
sectional  area,  700  inches. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  diagram  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  the  vacuities  are  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  beam,  they 
occasion  a loss  of  strength  nearly  propor- 
tionate to  their  whole  extent,  varying  of  course 
as  their  distances  from  the  neutral  axis. 

On  the  part  of  Messrs.  White  it  is  argued 
that  the  depth  of  the  Roman  cement  beam 
being  57  inches,  and  the  sectional  area  1,107 
inches ; and  the  depth  of  the  Portland  beam 
being  52^  inches,  and  its  net  area,  700  inches, 
we  shall  have  1,107  X 57  = 63,099  ; and 
700  X 52s  = 36,750,  as  expressions  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  beams,  supposing 
they  had  been  built  of  the  same  materials. 

The  Roman  cement  beam  (as  before  men- 
tioned) was  broken  down  with  50,652  lbs.,  and 
since  63,099  : 36,750  : : 50,652  : 29,500,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  the  Portland  cement  beam  had 
broken  down  with  29,500  lbs.,  the  two  cements 
would  have  exhibited  equal  strength  ; but,  in- 
asmuch as  it  took  62,800  lbs.  to  break  down 
the  Portland  cement  beam,  the  experiment 
exhibited  a superiority  of  Portland  cement  over 
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Roman  cement  in  the  ratio  of  2.128  to  1,  or, 
in  round  numbers,  2-J-  to  1.  This  reasoning, 
however,  is  scarcely  correct,  since  it  does  not 
take  sufficiently  into  consideration  the  strength 
dependent  on  disposition  of  the  material. 

From  some  experiments  made  upon  Portland 
and  Roman  cement,  where  solid  bricks  were 
used  with  each,  the  superiority  of  Portland 
cement  was  found  to  be  much  greater  than 
this  is  shewn  by  experiment,  — but  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  structure, 
and  take  into  account  the  circumstance 
of  the  Roman  cement  beam  having  been 
built  seventeen  months  before  the  breaking 
weight  was  applied,  whereas  the  Portland 
cement  beam  had  been  only  erected  jive  months , 
we  are  not  surprised  that  the  experiment  with 
the  hollow  bricks  did  not  exhibit  the  full 
strength  of  the  Portland  cement.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  hollow  bricks  were  used,  as  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  rested  the 
comparison  upon  two  beams  as  strictly  anala- 
gous  as  possible,  instead  of  complicating  the 


subject  with  conditions  that  are  extraneous  to 
the  immediate  inquiry.* 

The  important  part  played  by  the  iron  bond 
in  this  experiment  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Sir  Charles  Pasley,  in  his  work  on  cements, 
describes  two  beams  constructed  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  how  much  of  the 
extraordinary  resistance  of  brick  beams  built 
with  cement  might  be  owing  to  the  hoop  iron 
bond.  These  were  precisely  similar,  with  the 
exception  that  one  of  them  had  five  pieces  of 
hoop  iron  bond,  and  the  other  none.  The 
latter  cracked  when  the  centering  was  removed, 
and  was  broken  by  a weight  of  498  lbs.,  while 
the  first  sustained  a weight  of  4,523  lbs.  before 
it  yielded.  “ The  mutual  adhesion  of  the 
cement  and  the  iron,”  says  that  author,  tf  is  so 
perfect,  that  no  force  can  separate  them  with- 
out producing  the  complete  fracture  of  the 
brickwork,  which  is  thus  resisted  by  all  the 
tenacity  of  the  iron.” 


* Hollow  bricks  nro  usually  better  moulded  and  more 
thoroughly  burnt  than  ordinary  stocks. 


The  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  per 
square  inch  of  section,  may  be  called  27  tons. 
The  mean  of  Mr.  Telford’s  experiments  gave  29- 
tons,  as  did  some  conducted  under  our  own 
superintendence.  Mr.  G.  Rennie  says  24.93, 
and  Capt.  Brown  25  tons.* 

In  the  hollow-brick  beam  there  were  fifteen 
pieces  of  hoop  iron  bond,  one-and-a-lialf  inch 
by  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  nearly ; namely, 
four  in  the  first  course,  four  in  the  second, 
three  in  the  third,  and  two  in  each  of  the 
next.f  The  pieces  of  iron  were  all  broken, 
except  one  in  the  bottom  course,  one  in  the 
second,  and  one  in  the  top  course. 

This  very  interesting  proceeding  suggests 
many  observations,  but  we  must  now  pass  on 
to  the  experiments,  also  on  Portland  cement, 
which  were  exhibited  on  the  same  occasion 
by  Messrs.  Robins  and  Aspdin,  of  Scotland- 
| yard. 

* Eight  or  nine  tons  may  be  considered  a safe  load- 
strength. 

t in  the  diagram,  by  mistake,  only  fourteen  aro  shown. 


DIMENSIONS. 

Neat  length  ....  21  ft.  4 in. 

„ length  ....  21  ft.  4 in.  in  clear  of  piers. 

,,  depth  ....  4 ft.  6 itl. 

„ thickness..  2 ft.  3 in.  bottom,  and  1ft.  Gin.  upper  part. 

Built  of  equal  parts  cement  and  sand  ; completed,  12/A  April ; 
centres  struck,  22nd  April. 

CONSUMED  : 

1,200  hollow  bricks,  weight . . 10,750  lbs. 

32  bushels  cement  1 g 

32  ditto  sand  J ’ ” 

17,150  lbs. 

If  built  in  common  bricks  would  require— 

2,700  stock  bricks,  weight. . 13,420 
50  bushels  cement  1 

(Roman)  > 8,000  21,420 

50  ditto  sand  J * „ 

difference  4,270  lbs. 

Weight  of  scale  and  iron  work . . 1 ,792  lbs. 

„ of  stone  672  „ 

,,  of  beam  in  suspension  1 qqq 

between  piers  J ’ »< 

17,464  lbs. 

In  common  bricks : 

Scale  and  stone  2,4(34 

Net  weight  of  beam  18,743  21,207  lbs. 

difference  3, 743  lbs.  : 


ton.  cwt.  qr.  lbs. 

= 1 13  1 19 
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1.  A suspended' block  of  cement,  3y  inches 
wide,  and  2^  inches  thick  (one  month  old), 
was  pulled  asunder  by  3,240  lbs.,  including 
the  weight  of  the  scale. 

2.  Sixteen  stock-bricks,  attached  to  each 
other  with  neat  cement,  supported  at  one  end, 
and  projecting  from  the  bearing  point  3 feet 
2j  inches,  broke  in  the  eleventh  brick  with 
256  lbs.,  exclusive  of  scale,  suspended  on  the 
extreme  end. 

3.  A solid  step,  6 feet  5 inches  long,  and 
7z  inches  deep  at  the  back,  formed  of  two 
parts  Portland  cement  and  one  part  broken 
bricks,  held  up  at  one  end,  carried  itself,  and 
broke  off  close  to  the  bearing-point  when  the 
third  561b.  weight  (168  lb.)  was  placed  on  the 
extreme  end.  The  weight  of  the  step  was 
called  4^  cwt. 

4.  Two  blocks  of  neat  cement,  1 foot  Sc- 
inches long,  9 inches  wide,  thick,  cemented 

: together  with  neat  cement,  bore  6,000  lbs., 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  lower  block  gave 
' way. 

5.  Twenty  stock-bricks,  united  side  by  side 
1 with  cement,  composed  of  one  of  cement  and 

one  of  sand,  3 feet  6$  inches  in  bearing,  were 
: supported  at  each  end  by  iron  clamps : the 
i weights  being  applied  to  the  centre,  the  bricks 
I broke  with  1,200  lbs. 

6.  Six  fire-bricks,  in  courses,  cemented  to- 
I gether  with  pure  cement,  were  suspended,  and 
1 weights  were  applied  to  pull  them  apart : the 
i upper  brick  broke  with  2,836  lbs.  in  the  scale. 

7.  The  five  fire-bricks  from  the  last  trial 
1 were  again  tested,  iron  being  inserted  in 

I the  second  brick  from  each  end  : the  upper 
I brick  broke,  carrying  away  also  part  of  the 
I lower,  with  weight  of  4,600  lbs. 

8.  Two  pieces  of  Portland  stone,  2 feet  by 
ll£  inches,  7f  inches  thick,  cemented  together 

1 with  neat  cement,  took  a weight  of  7,272  lbs.; 
1 when  the  lower  stone  yielded,  carrying  away 
; a small  portion  of  the  cement  joint. 

Our  readers  will  find  other  experiments  on 
I the  same  material,  both  by  Messrs.  White, 
; and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Robins  and  Aspdin, 
i in  our  sixth  volume,  pp.  343,  351,  and  471. 


! MINERAL  PRODUCTS  IN  CLASS  I.  OF  THE 
GREAT  EXHIBITION  WHICH  RELATE 
TO  THE  BUILDING  ARTS.* 

GRANITES. 

Besides  the  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
; granites  and  porphyries  which  have  been 
i noticed,  the  Exhibition  contains  representatives 
I from  most  of  the  localities  in  the  British  Isles. 

Thus  we  have  a specimen  of  the  granitic,  or 
i rather  syenitic,  rock  from  mount  Sorrel  in 
1 Leicestershire,  in  which  the  mineral  called 
I hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  This 
• stone  is  commonly  used  for  walling,  road- 
I pitching,  and  as  a covering  of  broken  stone 
' where  a very  hard  surface  is  required,  as  on 
I the  roads  near  London.  Scotland  is  repre- 
i sented  by  the  Barnton  Mount  granite  from 
1 Edinburgh,  by  the  Aberdeen  granite,  by  the 
[ two  kinds  of  Peterhead  granite,  by  the  granites 
( of  Argyleshire  and  the  Isle  of  Mull,  by 
[ that  from  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  by  the 
( Glenorchy  and  Loch  Etive  granites  and  chlorite 
f slates.  The  Barnton  Mount  stone  is  unlike 
i most  other  granites,  being  a greyish  uniformly 
i coloured  variety,  compact  and  fine  grained, 
( can  be  procured  in  blocks  of  any  size,  and 
\ would,  perhaps,  be  more  extensively  used  if  it 
\ were  not  for  the  proximity  of  the  celebrated 
( Craig  Leith,  Red  Hall,  and  Carlingnose 
t quarries,  which  furnish  stone,  perhaps  of 
i equal  durability  and  certainly  easier,  and  less 
f expensive  to  work.  The  Aberdeen  granite  is 
f generally  fine  grained,  crystals  small  and  un- 
( defined,  colour  a pleasing  speckled  black  and 

* See  p.  587,  ante. 


white,  in  which  the  two  are  about  equally 
mixed.  This  granite  is  well  adapted  for  curb- 
stones, street-pitching,  and  for  the  larger  class 
of  hydraulic  works,  and  has  been  used  in 
Sheerness  Dock  and  other  works.  It  is  also 
used  for  8latuary  and  for  a variety  of  orna- 
mental works.  Owing  to  the  very  crystalline 
structure  of  this  granite  and  the  metallic  lustre 
of  the  mica,  it  takes  a very  beautiful  polish. 
Specimens  of  Aberdeen  granite  may  also  be 
sometimes  seen  with  a light  pink  tinge  of 
colour,  derived  from  the  felspar.  The  Peter- 
head granite,  is  of  two  kinds,  one  termed  the 
red  granite  the  other  the  grey.  This  difference 
is  occasioned  by  the  colours  of  the  felspar. 
Like  the  Aberdeen  granite  they  are  both 
susceptible  of  a very  beautiful  polish.  The 
Peterhead  granite  has  been  used  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Carlton 
Club-house,  and  is  well  adapted  for  sculpture  and 
statuary.  Besides  the  use  made  of  the  Aberdeen 
and  Peterhead  granite  for  building,  paving, 
and  statuary  purposes,  it  is  also,  by  the  aid  , 
of  the  lapidary,  manufactured  into  a variety  of , 
small  articles,  for  which  its  beautiful  polish 
admirably  adapts  it.  For  instance,  it  may  be 
met  with  in  the  first  shops  of  Edinburgh  and 
elsewhere,  handsomely  mounted  in  the  shape 
of  pencilcases,  penholders,  bracelets,  brooches, 
necklaces,  handles  for  paper-cutters  and  other 
knives,  studs,  buttons,  seal  handles,  paper- 
weights, &c.  Considerable  employment  might 
be  obtained  by  working  up  the  beautiful 
granites  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  especially 
those  of  Dartmoor,  into  similar  articles.  The 
Encyclop&dia  Britannica  states  that  granite 
stones  to  the  value  of  30/.  to  50/.  have  been 
raised  from  an  acre  of  ground  under  prepara- 
tion for  tillage  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  sold  for 
paving  the  streets  of  London  ; that  the  exporta- 
tion of  granite  to  the  capital  from  this  country 
employed  at  one  time  400  men  and  70  vessels 
of  7,000  tons  burthen,  and  that  the  value  of 
all  the  granite  exported  yearly  was  stated  at 
40,000/. 

The  Argyleshire  granite  from  Inverary  is 
very  compact,  greyish  coloured,  with  black 
specks,  and  is  much  recommended  for  street- 
pitching. The  Bonar  granite  varies  from  a 
very  fine  to  a coarse  grain  ; the  prevailing  tint 
a clear  black  and  while,  not  so  grey  as  the 
Inverary.  The  Argyleshire  granite  from  the 
Forest  of  Glenorchy  contains  pink-coloured 
crystals  of  felspar.  The  Isle  of  Mull  granite 
very  nearly  resembles  the  red  variety  from 
Peterhead.  The  specimen  from  Craignair 
Quarry,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  is  a black  and 
white  variety,  with  moderately  sized  crystals 
not  well  defined,  mixed  with  largish  light 
pink  crystals.  This  is  a strong,  compact, 
highly  crystalline  granite. 

The  Glenorchy  and  Loch  Etive  granites  will 
be  found  in  No.  7 : some  of  these  are  mixtures 
of  white  felspar  and  quartz  in  moderately 
sized  crystals,  with  black  mica  or  schorl.  In 
other  specimens,  where  the  felspar  is  still 
white,  the  grain  or  crystallization  is  much 
finer.  In  others,  the  felspar  is  flesh-coloured, 
the  tint  varying  in  intensity  in  different  blocks, 
and  sometimes  even  attaining  a scarlet  red. 
Sometimes,  but  in  few  specimens,  the  felspar 
is  decomposed.  The  same  number  contains 
specimens  of  garnets,  chiefly  of  small  size, 
probably  procured  from  micaceous  schist,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite  : there  are 
also  specimens  of  chlorite  slate  from  the  quarry 
near  Taymouth,  which  furnished  the  stone  for 
building  the  castle  of  that  name.  The  stone 
is  a light  faded  green  colour,  with  very  fine 
lamination,  and  a very  smooth  surface  when 
dressed.  Inverary  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  is  also  built  of  chlorite  slate. 

The  channel  islands  of  Herm,  Guernsey, 
and  Sark,  as  well  as  the  Orkneys,  furnish 
specimens  of  their  granites.  The  channel 
islands  granite  has  frequently  very  latge 
crystals  of  pink-coloured  felspar.  Other 
varieties  from  Herm  and  Guernsey  have  a very 
dark  green  base,  with  whitish  crystals  of  fel- 
spar. These  are  excellent  for  street  pitching, 
and  are  also  very  extensively  used  in  the 
broken  state  for  metalling  the  surface  of  the 
metropolitan  roads.  The  granite  from  the 
Orkneys  has  a cloudy,  indistinct  appearance 
on  the  surface,  having  large  masses  of  white 


and  black  much  intermixed,  and  sometimes 
intersected  by  long-straight  veins.  The  Herm 
granite  is  also  much  used  for  steps  and  curb- 
stones, and  was  employed  for  the  steps  of  the 
Duke  of  York’s  column,  and  for  the  blocks  of 
the  tramway  laid  down  in  the  Commercial- 
road  for  the  heavy  traffic  to  and  from  the 
West  India  Docks. 

The  Irish  granites  are  represented  by  speci- 
mens from  Dunleary,  and  from  Carne,  in  the 
county  Wexford.  The  Dunleary  and  Kings- 
town granites  resemble  that  of  Aberdeen,  ex- 
cept that  the  colour  is  lighter,  the  white  tint 
prevailing  to  a greater  extent.  The  Wexford 
granite  is  porphyrilie,  sometimes  very  fine 
grained,  with  sparry  white  crystals  in  a dark 
green  ground,  sometimes  with  [link  crystals  of 
a larger  size  and  coarser  crystallization.  No. 
160  contains  some  beautiful  blocks  of  ser- 
pentine from  Connemara,  in  the  county  Gal- 
way. This  exquisitely  variegated  marble  is  in 
two  blocks,  each  of  which  is  about  5 feet  long, 

I by  2 feet  6 inches  wide,  and  a foot  deep,  one 
face  of  each  being  polished.  This  serpentine 
is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  ornamental 
work,  and  has  even  been  exported  from  the 
coast  of  Galway  to  New  York.  No.  155  also 
coniains  a beautiful  specimen  of  serpentine 
from  the  Darcy  estate,  near  Clifden,  Connemara. 
This  marble  is  also  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  No.  142  contains  specimens  of 
green  granite  from  Rossmore,  county  Mona- 
ghan. This  has  a black  ground,  with  numerous 
green  crystals  (felspar?)  of  all  sizes  up  to  one 
inch  by  a quarter  of  an  inch.  In  one  speci- 
men the  crystals  are  smaller.  Well  adapted, 
when  polished  for  interior  ornamental  work. 
BUILDING  STONES  OF  THE  OLD  RED  SAND- 
STONE AND  DEVONIAN  SERIES. 

Although  a vast  extent  of  country  is 
comprised  within  this  geological  formation, 
yet  the  specimens  of  building  stone  sent  up  to 
represent  it  are  comparatively  few,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  are  confined  to  Devon- 
shire. The  old  red  sandstone  nevertheless 
contains  many  quarries  of  building  stone,  but 
they  are  little  valutd  locally,  chiefly  because 
superior  stone  frequently  exists  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Hence,  with  the  exception 
of  a single  specimen  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hereford,  another  from  Tortworth,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  one  from  Bristol,  not 
much  used  for  any  purpose  but  common  fence 
walling,  the  old  red  sandstone  is  quite  unre- 
presented. We  have  a specimen  of  sandstone 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  rocks  of  the  Quantock 
Hills,  and  the  other  stones  classed  under  the 
head  of  the  Devonian  series  are  from  the  coral- 
line limestones  of  Plymouth  and  the  south- 
east of  Plymouth. 

The  specimen  from  near  Hereford  is  No. 
194  in  Catalogue,  from  Jennings’  Quarry, 
Three  Elms,  Hereford.  It  is  a moderately 
fine  grained  stone  of  a yellowish  cream  colour, 
and  dresses  with  a clean,  sharp  arris.  It  is 
used  in  the  neighbourhood  for  cider-mills,  and 
is  said  to  be  suitable  for  sea  walls,  railway 
blocks,  &c.  It  is  said  to  stand  equally  well 
on  its  edge  and  on  its  bed,  but  this  property 
is  doubtful  of  any  laminated  stone,  as  wher- 
ever lamination  exists  there  must  be  a ten- 
dency to  scaling  off  when  the  stone  is  placed 
on  its  edge.  This  arises  from  the  percolation 
of  moisture  which  will  be  absorbed  at  the 
joints,  will  penetrate  between  the  lamina?,  and 
the  action  of  frost  will  separate  flakes  or  sheets 
from  the  face  of  the  stone.  The  specimen 
from  Tortworth  (see  No.  29)  is  also  a grey 
variety,  moderately  fine  grained,  with  particles 
of  mica,  and  a somewhat  earthy  cement  unit- 
ing the  grains — weight  per  cubic  foot  l62jlbs. 
The  Bristol  specimen  (No.  29)  is  from  the 
Avon  defile,  and  underlies  the  great  mass  of 
mountain  limestone  exposed  in  that  section. 
It  is  the  ordinary  dun  red  stone  so  extensively 
prevailing  throughout  the  old  red  sandstone 
district,  the  colour  being  due  to  the  peroxide 
of  iron.  'The  grains  are  not  well  cemented, 
and  generally  speaking  the  stone  is  of  little 
value,  except  for  rubble  walling  and  buildings 
of  an  inferior  class.  The  specimen  from 
Bishop’s  Lydiard,  near  Taunton  (No.  193),  is 
the  same  dun  red  sandstone,  but  of  somewhat 
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better  quality,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
building  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  coralline  marbles  from  Bradley  quarry, 
near  Newton  Abbot,  from  Torquay,  and  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  (Nos.  160  and 
193)  are  remarkable  beds  interstratified  with 
the  slates  and  old  red  sandstones  of  Devon- 
shire, and  are  supposed  by  geologists  to  have 
formed  ancient  coral  reefs.  The  specimen  from 
Bradley  quarry  has  a black  crystalline  base, 
with  white  veins  intersecting  it,  abounding 
with  such  genera  of  polyps,  as  fenestella,  re- 
tepora,  lithodendron,  cyathophyllum,  astrsea, 
porites,  and  favosites,  the  sections  of  which 
are  very  beautiful.  It  contains  also  numerous 
fossil  shells,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
found  shelter  under  the  edges  of  the  coral 
reefs. 

No.  160  also  contains  a very  beautiful  speci- 
men of  marble  from  Hoor  Lake,  near  Ply- 
mouth, and  No.  193  contains  several  other 
specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ply- 
mouth. The  marble  is  chiefly  of  a blackish 
colour  intersected  by  white  veins,  and  marked 
by  numerous  fossils,  especially  by  the  favosites 
and  other  corals.  The  Plymouth  marble  is 
much  valued  for  interior  pavements,  &c.  and 
was  extensively  used  in  the  breakwater  and  in 
the  works  of  Dover  pier.  The  specimen  from 
Kingskerwell,  near  Torquay  (No.  193),  is  a 
white  and  pink  variety  beautifully  variegated 
by  the  white  sections  of  the  fossils.  The 
Devonshire  coralline  marbles  are  certainly  not 
inferior  either  in  beauty  or  durability  to  those  of 
Derbyshire,  or  any  others  which  this  country 
produces.  Ornamental  specimens  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  various  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  nave,  as  well  as  in  Class  XXVII.,  showing 
their  application  in  the  manufacture  of  chim- 
ney-pieces, fonts,  tables,  columns,  &c.  (see 
Nos.  4,  6,  39,  55, 108  of  Class  XXVII.)  They 
may  also  be  well  studied  in  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology,  where  they  are  shown 
both  in  a rough  and  polished  state  worked  into 
various  forms. 

BUILDING  STONES  OF  THE  CARBONIFEROUS 
LIMESTONE. 

The  vast  oceanic  formation  known  under 
•this  name,  constitutes,  in  English  Geology, 
one  of  the  best  known  varieties  of  rocks. 
Thrown  up  for  the  most  part  into  a rugged 
mountain  barrier,  it  surrounds  every  one  of 
•our  coal  fields,  and  the  basin  of  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone  forms  the  vast  trough  in 
which  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness  of  grits, 
shells,  and  carbonaceous  layers  termed  the 
coal  measures  are  now  found  reposing.  Every 
true  coal  field  has  its  surrounding  and  under- 
lying mass  of  carboniferous  limestone,  and  not 
a few  have  contributed  specimens  to  the  Great 
Exhibition ; but  it  will  be  advisable  first  to  say 
a few  words  on  the  general  nature  of  this  lime- 
stone, and  the  economic  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  part  of  the  carboniferous  series 
usually  termed  by  geologists  the  carboniferous 
or  mountain  limestone,  is  that  thick  mass 
varying  from  a few  hundred  to  nearly  3,000 
feet  in  thickness,  lying  between  the  old  red 
sandstone  and  the  millstone  grit.  This  mass 
is  composed  in  its  lower  part  of  alternations 
of  limestone  and  shale : then  succeeds  a great 
central  mass  of  nearly  pure  compact  limestone, 
having  every  variety  of  colour,  from  the  lightest 
grey  to  the  most  intense  black,  and  also  a great 
variety  of  structure.  This  is  succeeded  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  formation  by  alternations  of 
limestone  beds,  with  grits  and  shales,  which 
gradually  lead  up  to  the  millstone  grit,  or  fare- 
well rock,  so  termed  in  some  coal  fields,  be- 
cause it  forms  the  boundary  beneath  which 
workable  coal  is  no  longer  found.  It  is 
chiefly  with  the  central  mass  of  compact  lime- 
stone that  we  are  at  present  concerned,  as  this 
is  the  one  chiefly  used  for  economic  purposes. 
The  stones  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  are 
not  much  used  for  buildings  of  a superior 
character,  nor  even  for  ordinary  housebuilding, 
probably  on  account  of  their  liability  to  absorb 
water,  and  their  consequent  dampness.  The 
Derbyshire  marbles  from  this  formation,  how- 
ever, are  much  used  for  interior  decoration, 
and  the  beautiful  polish  of  which  most  of  the' 
beds  are  susceptible,  should  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fitness  of  numerous  beds  in 


this  limestone  for  columns,  sills,  flooring, 
apxl  many  ornamental  purposes.  The  stone 
is  much  used  locally  for  building  rubble  walls, 
and  for  inferior  ashlar.  It  contains  a very 
large  per-centage  of  lime,  and  therefore  burns 
very  economically  into  quick  lime;  and  many 
of  the  more  argillaceous  beds  undoubtedly 
possess  hydraulic  properties.  The  stone  is 
also  much  used  locally  for  mending  and  re- 
pairing roads,  but  should  never  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  except  in  situations  where 
good  drainage  exists,  as  it  will  make  a good 
road  when  tolerably  dry,  but  when  used  in 
hollows  and  on  heavy  clay  lands,  where  the 
drainage  is  defective,  it  frequently  makes  exe- 
crable roads.  When  burnt  into  lime,  it  is 
highly  valued  by  the  agriculturist,  as  it  answers 
for  the  amelioration  of  clay  soils  much  more 
effectively  than  the  poor  weak  limes.  Pro- 
bably no  mortars  are  superior  to  those  made 
from  the  mountain  limestones  : the  lime 
should,  however,  be  compounded  with  ashes 
or  some  very  dry  and  gritty  variety  of  pit  sand. 
These  limestones  are  also  much  valued  locally 
as  a flux  for  smelting  iron  ores,  and  even  in 
ordinary  cast  iron  foundries  the  use  of  moun- 
tain limestone  in  the  cupola  will  much  facilitate 
the  running  of  the  metal.  There  are  other 
uses  of  less  importance  to  which  this  stone  is 
applied,  such  as  paving  and  curb  stones,  also 
in  its  broken  state  for  garden  and  park  walks 
and  paths ; but  the  above  are  the  principal 
uses  that  are  worth  mentioning. 

The  exhibition  contains  specimens  of  moun- 
tain limestone  from  the  Durham  coal  field, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Clee  Hill 
coal  field  in  Shropshire,  from  the  great  Orme’s 
Head,  probably  connected  with  the  coal  field 
of  Anglesea,  from  Buckley  mountain,  adjacent 
to  the  Flintshire  coal  field,  from  the  isle  of 
Man,  from  the  great  Midland  coal  field,  near 
Derby,  and  many  specimens  from  St.  Vincent’s 
rock  in  the  defile  of  the  Avon,  the  Mendip 
Hills,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bristol  and 
Somersetshire  coal  field.  So  large  and  varied 
a contribution  of  this  particular  limestone  will 
display  its  uses  and  application  to  a variety  of 
purposes,  and  I now  proceed  briefly  to  notice 
the  principal  localities  in  the  order  of  their  geo- 
graphical arrangement.  The  first  is  a specimen 
from  the  mountain  limestone  of  WearDale,  with 
a beautifully  polished  surface  nearly  black  and 
variegated  by  large  sections  of  fossils  probably 
turbinolia,  or  some  other  description  of  coral 
lying  with  their  stems  inclined  at  an  angle 
with  the  bedding  or  stratification  of  the  stone. 
If  this  specimen  (No.  204  in  catalogue)  be  a 
^.air  representative  of  the  quarry,  the  stone  is 
highly  ornamental,  and  has  few  superiors  in 
lbis  country.  No.  156  is  also  a beautiful 
Specimen  from  Wear  Dale,  shewing  sections  of 
astrsea,  caryophyllia,  and  turbinolia.  The  spe- 
cimen from  the  Clee  Hill  coal  field  (No.  189) 
is  described  as  oolitic  limestone,  from  the 
Oreton  Bank  works,  and  referred  to  in  the 
illustrated  catalogue  as  a remarkable  instance 
of  an  oolitic  limestone  being  sufficiently  hard 
to  take  a good  polish.  The  fact  is,  this  is  not 
an  oolite  at  all  as  that  word  is  generally  under- 
stood, but  simply  a bed  of  oolitic  limestone 
from  the  carboniferous  series ; that  is  to  say, 
a bed  of  mountain  limestone  with  an  oolitic 
structure.  There  are  plenty  of  such  beds  in 
the  mountain  limestone  which  are  sufficiently 
hard  and  crystalline  to  take  a polish  : in  fact, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  all  the  oolitic  beds  of 
the  mountain  limestone  are  capable  of  being 
polished.  The  specimen  in  question  is  a very 
light  cream-coloured  greyish  stone,  abounding 
with  fossils  and  oolitic  grains  imbedded  in  a 
crystalline  cement.  The  polish  is  not  very 
brilliant,  but  would  probably  wear  tolerably 
well,  if  protected  from  atmospheric  influences 
and  from  accidental  injury.  The  specimen  from 
Great  Ormes  Head  (No.  194)  is  from  Ross 
quarry — a pale  bluish-grey  variety  of  lime- 
stone, which  take*  a very  smooth  surface  and 
good  polish,  but  is  not  sufficiently  variegated 
for  ornamental  purposes.  In  No.  194  also  is 
included  the  specimen  from  Buckley  Moun- 
tain adjoining  the  Flintshire  coal  field.  This 
is  also  a bluish-grey  variety  with  a somewhat 
deeper  tinge  of  colour  than  the  lastspeciinen,and 
is  exhibited  not  as  a marble  or  building  stone, 
but  on  account  of  its  properties  as  a hydraulic 


limestone.  It  probably,  therefore,  contains  a 
small  admixture  of  argillaceous  matter  in  com- 
bination with  lime,  in  which  circumstances, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Vicat,  lime 
possesses  the  property  of  hardening  under 
water.  Many  other  beds  of  the  Buckley  lime- 
stone are  highly  crystalline,  and  will  admit  of 
a very  fair  polish. 

The  specimens  from  the  Isle  of  Man  consist 
of  black  and  grey  varieties  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  island  where  they  occupy  a space 
of  about  sixteen  square  miles,  covered  for  the 
most  part  by  tertiary  gravel.  Amongst  these 
is  a variety  of  flag  stone  ( posidonia  schist ), 
from  which  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral 
were  supplied.  They  were  presented  for  that 
purpose  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
The  flag  stone  resembles  some  of  the  beds 
worked  in  the  black  rock  at  Bristol,  and  the 
quarries  have  been  worked  for  several  hundred 
years.  The  stone  is  extensively  used  for 
flooring,  chimney-pieces,  tombstones.  A 
specimen  is  shewn  with  an  inlaid  pattern  of 
red  cement,  in  imitation  of  encaustic  flooring. 
The  specimens  of  grey  and  black  marble  take 
a good  polish,  and  the  former  has  been  used 
in  building  Castle  Rushen  (900  years  old). 
King  William’s  College,  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Douglas,  and  Castletown  pier.  No.  193  con- 
tains specimens  of  encrinital  black  marble  from 
St.  Vincent’s  rocks  near  Bristol,  but  by  far 
the  finest  collection  of  specimens  from  the 
carboniferous  limestone  of  the  British  coal 
field  is  comprised  in  No.  29,  which  contains 
twenty  specimens  from  a great  number  of 
beds  in  the  defile  of  the  Avon  below  Bristol. 
All  these  specimens  are  polished  on  one  side, 
and  present  a great  variety  of  beautiful  mar- 
bles, differing  much  in  their  structure  and  in 
the  fossil  remains  which  they  contain.  Some 
of  the  beds  have  a strikingly  marked  oolitic 
structure,  the  fracture  much  resembling  that 
of  the  true  oolites,  except  that  the  stone  is 
harder,  and  the  cement  in  which  the  ova 
are  imbedded  is  more  crystalline  than  in 
the  true  oolites.  Many  specimens  are  beau- 
tifully veined  by  streaks  of  different  coloured 
carbonates  of  lime  which  have  filtered  into  their 
cracks.  Many  beds  appear  to  be  almost 
entirely  composed  of  fossils  : some  of  these  are 
encrinital,  so  called  from  the  abundance  of 
encrinital  stem  which  they  contain  : others  are 
coralline,  containing  caryophyllia  and  favosites 
in  abundance,  while  others  are  filled  with  the 
shells  of  molluscs  of  the  genera  spirifer  and 
producta,  and  some  beds  are  entirely  composed 
of  terebratulse.  These  fossiliferous  beds  all 
yield  sections  of  singular  beauty  and  variety, 
according  to  the  general  disposition  of  the 
fossils,  whether  at  right  angles  or  at  other  in- 
clinations to  the  plane  of  stratification.  Many 
of  the  beds  contain  fragments  of  red  jasper, 
which  give  a pleasing  variety  to  the  polished 
surface,  while  others  contain  angular  and 
broken  fragments  of  older  limestones  of  the 
very  same  series  which  appear  to  have  been 
consolidated  and  afterwards  broken  up  before 
the  deposit  of  the  succeeding  layer.  Mr. 
Howard,  C.E.,  the  collector  of  the  very  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Bristol  minerals,  has  added 
to  his  specimens  of  building  stones  the  weight 
per  cubic  foot  of  each  specimen,  and  from  the 
statements  thus  furnished  by  him  it  appears 
that  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Avon 
rocks  varies  in  weight  from  162  to  about 
175  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

The  specimen  of  marble  from  the  Mendip 
Hills  (also  in  No.  29)  is  a dull  dark  grey 
variety  with  white  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime 
passing  through  it,  but  it  is  probable  that  these 
hills  contain  nearly  the  same  varieties  as  the 
Avon  defile.  An  inspection  of  the  marbles 
exhibited  from  the  Bristol  district  will  naturally 
suggest  the  idea  that  they  might  be  much 
more  extensively  employed  for  ornamental 
purposes.  We  believe  them  to  be  equally 
varied  and  beautiful  with  the  Derbyshire 
marbles,  and  yet  they  appear  to  attract  no  at- 
tention, and  give  rise  to  no  industrial  employ- 
ment either  on  the  spot  or  elsewhere.  It  is 
true  they  are  not  adopted  like  the  primitive 
granular  marbles  of  Greece  and  Italy  for 
statuary  purposes,  nor  to  preserve  their  polished 
surfaces  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a climate 
like  that  of  Great  Britain  ; yet  for  many  pur- 
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poses  of  decoration,  as  for  walls,  flooring, 
columns,  pilasters,  ornamental  tables,  and 
slabs,  chimney-pieces,  mosaics,  encaustic 
work,  &c.,  they  appear  admirably  adapted. 

The  Derbyshire  marble  is  not  well  repre- 
sented in  Class  I.,  the  specimens  merely  con- 
sisting of  a few  black  pieces  unpolished,  but 
prepared  for  the  operation  of  the  turner  and 
his  lathe.  The  mountain  limestone  of  Derby- 
shire it  is  well  known  contains  some  beautiful 
varieties  chiefly  of  black  and  encrinital  marbles, 
which  give  employment  to  a great  many  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood  who  convert  them 
into  ornamental  articles.  Amongst  the  mineral 
manufactures  in  Class  XXVII.  are  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Derbyshire  marbles 
manufactured  into  tables,  chimney-pieces, 
clocks,  inkstands,  vases,  jars,  candlesticks, 
card-cases,  paper-weights,  card-baskets,  inlaid 
chessboards,  mosaics,  models  of  obelisks,  and 
pyramids,  &c.  &c.  See  Nos.  37..  38,  40,  76, 
and  from  79  to  83,  in  Class  XXVII.  for 
Derbyshire  marble  worked  up  into  these 
various  articles.  The  Derbyshire  alabaster  or 
gypsum,  is  procured  from  fissures  in  the 
mountain  limestone  (see  specimens  in  No.  146, 
Class  I.)  The  famous  Derbyshire  fluor  spar, 
or  fluoride  of  calcium,  is  a beautiful  and  in- 
teresting mineral  also  found  in  the  mountain 
limestone  associated  with  Baryta,  calc  spar, 
and  the  ores  of  lead  and  zinc.  The  colours 
vary  from  amethystine  to  violet  blue,  with 
many  beautiful  shades  of  bluish  and  yellowish 
green;  and  Professor  Ansted  states  that  other 
colours  may  be  artificially  produced  by  heat 
and  by  sulphuric  acid.  Nos.  37,  38,  and  40, 
in  Class  XXVII.  contain  many  very  beautiful 
articles  manufactured  from  the  fluor  spar. 

The  Exhibition  contains  several  specimens 
of  carboniferous  limestone,  which  possess  no 
value  in  reference  to  building  purposes,  but 
are  highly  interesting  in  a geological  point  of 
view.  One  of  these  is  specimen  No.  5 of  the 
Dublin  calp  limestone,  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Lentaigne  to  show  the  very  singular  occurrence 
of  granitic  fragments  in  a bed  of  that  lime- 
stone. The  specimen  is  from  the  Crumlin 
quarry,  near  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 
Dr.  Lentaigne  states  that  the  granite  fragments 
in  this  quarry  vary  in  size  from  a cubic  foot  to 
a mere  speck.  They  are  in  most  cases 
angular,  and  sometimes  with  sharp  spiculse,  so 
as  to  make  it  very  unlikely  that  they  were 
conveyed  by  water.  In  some  cases,  the  frag- 
ments were  broken  and  slightly  separated,  so 
that  the  granite  was  crossed  in  different  direc- 
tions by  veins  of  the  limestone  matrix,  and  in 
one  specimen  the  granite  is  traversed  by  a vein 
of  white  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  continued 
into  the  adjacent  limestone.  The  thickness  of 
the  bed  in  which  these  granite  fragments  are 
found  is  15  or  20  inches,  dipping  20  degrees 
towards  the  granite  of  the  Dublin  mountains, 
and  upwards  of  four  Irish  miles  distant  from 
any  granite  formation.  Another  bed  contain- 
ing similar  fragments  was  met  with  50  feet 
below  this,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
workmen,  but  none  have  been  observed  in  the 
intermediate  beds.  Nodules  of  silex  are  found 
in  the  quarry,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
in  the  same  or  other  beds.  The  granite  frag- 
ments in  the  specimens  exhibited  have  the 
quartz  and  mica  perfect,  no  hornblende,  and 
the  felspar  quite  decomposed.  No.  6 in  Class  I. 
is  a specimen  of  carboniferous  limestone, 
entirely  covered  with  large  fossil  shells  of 
Productus. 


Record  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition.— The  Bolton  local  committee  have 
suggested  the  erection  by  the  commissioners 
: of  a column  and  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  as 

i their  president,  in  bronze  or  other  metal,  either 
i in  the  centre  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
Exhibition  building  or  elsewhere;  further, 

( that  they  should  erect  with  some  portion  of 
i the  building  materials  a new  building  for 
specimens,  models,  documents,  &c.,  connected 
with  the  Exhibition,  and  obtain  permission 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  mark 
the  site  and  dimensions  of  the  present  build- 
I ing,  if  it  be  removed,  by  the  erection  of  in- 
scribed monolithic  blocks  of  stone. 


MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  wholesale  condemnation  of  mechanical 
appliances  in  art,  recently  attempted,  is  surely 
very  er  roneous.  It  is  not  mechanism,  as  such, 
which  we  should  blame,  but  the  use  of  me- 
chanism as  a directing  power — invading  the 
domain  of  man’s  spirit.  Mechanism,  so  far 
from  being  subversive  of  man’s  success  in  art, 
is  one  of  the  principal  means  whereby  his  end 
is  simplified  and  shortened,  and  is  only  to  be 
condemned  when  it  directs  as  well  as  aids.  As 
to  the  gross  wonder  excited  by  the  time  and 
labour  it  must  have  taken  to  do  certain  feats,  I 
do  not  think  we  less  admire  the  swiftness  of 
the  steam-engine  when  we  learn  the  cause, 
than  if  we  were  told  that  it  was  gained  by 
amassed  and  unusual  application  of  human 
strength  : nay,  the  very  contrary  is  the  truth  ; 
and  the  smaller  the  cause  to  the  greatness  of 
the  effect,  is  the  just  proportion  of  our  wonder 
and  pleasure.  I would  also  animadvert  on  the 
use  of  the  word  “ debased,”  as  applied  to  any 
style : that  which  employed  real  artists,  and  is 
admired  by  men  of  cultivated  taste,  is  not 
likely  to  be  debased  : we  should  remember 
what  Gothic  was  some  few  years  ago  : what 
some  now  find  glorious,  Wood  condemned  as 
“ debased  ” (the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark).  We 
may  own  that  there  are  fallings  off  from  a 
certain  metre  of  excellence,  but  until  a style 
is  without  rule,  life,  or  art,  it  cannot  be  called 
debased,  or  thrown  from  its  pedestal.  The 
cinque-cento  of  Italy  is  not  a debased  style,  for 
it  does  not  fall  short  of  some  perfect  standard, 
nor  is  it  the  bad  imitation  of  a good  model.  It 
exists  per  se,  and  is  excellent  for  application 
to  domestic  purposes;  but  one  would  as  soon 
think  of  using  it  for  a severe  and  grand  effect, 
as  of  writing  an  epic  poem  in  lyric  verse ; or 
of  planting  a garden  with  aspens  and  looking 
forward  to  a pine  forest. 

Is  liberty  a lie  ? — is  justice  a phantom  ? — is 
progress  a vanity  ? — No  : nor  though  we  fail 
seventy  times  seven  in  gaining  them,  do  they 
still  less  truly  exist;  and  their  roots  are  as 
those  of  the  young  trees  on  the  rocky  moun- 
tain, firmly  fixed,  though  storm  and  avalanche 
do  their  worst : the  seed  is  sown,  and  will  in 
time  spring  up,  let  us  hope,  into  a goodly 
crop;  and  for  this  purpose  we  recognise  ma- 
chinery as  one  of  the  great  engines  of  our 
success. 

It  is  true  that  the  penny  pamphlet  is  not  so 
fair  to  look  on,  as  the  monk-painted  page; 
but  which  best  serves  to  spread  the  generous 
thought,  the  mighty  truth,  the  growing  love  ? 
and  can  we  now  with  conscience  wish  the  ma- 
chine destroyed  that  the  hand  may  delight? 
True,  the  steam-engine  is  not  so  picturesque 
as  the  cavalcade, — the  tunnel,  as  the  mountain 
pass.  Yet  do  these  bind  nations  together 
where  those  bound  individuals.  It  is  not  that 
which  pleases  most  the  artist’s  eye,  but  that 
which  joins  nations  in  mutual  obligations 
which  is  most  deserving  of  our  admiration  and 
most  to  be  loved.  It  is  individual  man  indeed 
who  projects  the  poem,  the  statue,  the  painting ; 
but  it  is  machinery  which  renders  it  universal. 
And  what  commerce  is  to  money,  machinery 
is  to  art : the  money  suffers,  and  the  super- 
scription is  effaced,  but  man  profits.  Art  is 
not  the  end  of  art — utility  to  the  human  race 
forms  its  great  claim  on  our  consideration.  rIo 
this  end  machinery  works,  and  a mutual  ad- 
vantage takes  place,  for  what  man  originates 
mechanism  spreads,  and  what  mechanism  pro- 
duces, human  art  should  beautify;  and  this 
seems  to  me  the  natural  action  of  each.  Far 
be  it  from  us,  from  any  of  us,  to  lose  hope  for 
all  things  : let  us  see  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  but  a state  of  transition  : what  former 
ages  originated,  we  perfect : what  they  per- 
fected, we  spread : the  water  was  then  deep, 
but  flowed  in  few  channels  : it  may  now  be 
shallow,  but  it  fertilizes  vast  tracts  oi  land. 

The  landscape  of  Claude  is  a finer  work  of 
art  than  the  public  panorama,  but  which  does 
most  service — affords  widest  pleasure?  lhe 
statue  is  nobler  than  the  cast,  but  which  is 
of  most  general  use?  Not  the  super-emi- 
nence of  a gifted  few,  but  the  progress  of  the 
people  generally  is  the  great  object  of  our 
epoch  ; and  when  the  manure  has  been  more 
equally  spread  over  the  waste  land,  who  can 


tell  what  sweet  fruit  in  future  years  it  may 
bear.  Let  us  seek  a Providence  in  all  things  : 
nay,  let  us  firmly  trust  in  it,  and  we  shall  do 
joyfully  our  appointed  work : inferior  it  may 
be  to  the  men  of  old,  but  strong  in  the  belief 
of  its  purpose,  let  us  work,  not  regretful  of  the 
past,  but  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 

J.  B.  Waring. 


AMERICAN  MATTERS. 

The  Astor  Library,  New  York,  according  to 
the  American  papers,  promises  to  be  a fine 
building.  It  is  in  the  Romanesque  style  of 
architecture,  with  an  interior  commodiously  de- 
signed. Scarcely  any  wood  has  been  employed 
in  its  construction,  the  floors  of  the  second 
story  resting  on  vaults  turned  in  brick  and 
covered  with  stucco.  To  give  strength  to  the 
building,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  fire,  a good 
deal  of  iron  is  used.  The  pillars,  pilasters, 
capitals,  and  other  ornamental  parts  of  the 
inside  are  in  stucco.  The  whole  woodwork 
may  be  burned  without  destroying  the  build- 
ing. 

Art. — Mr.  Elliot,  a distinguished  artist  of 
New  York,  has  received  an  order  from  one  of 
the  merchant  princes  of  that  city,  but  formerly 
of  Syracuse,  to  paint  2,000  dollars  worth  of 
portraits,  being  twenty  in  number,  of  the 
original  settlers  of  Syracuse.  They  are  in- 
tended as  a present  to  that  thriving  young  city, 
to  be  placed  in  on?  of  its  public  buildings. 

The  Fire  Annihilator. — The  American  patent 
for  Phillips’s  “ Fire  Annihilator  ” has  been 
purchased  by  an  association  of  capitalists  and 
business  men  in  the  United  States.  The  Hon. 
Elisha  Whittlesey,  First  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  company.  We  hope  it  will  be 
better  managed  than,  according  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  has  been  the  case  in  England. 

Paine’s  Gas. — Mr.  Paine  announces  that, 
having  overcome  the  objections  of  the  patent 
office  examiner,  a patent  for  his  new  mode  of 
rendering  atmospheric  air  combustible,  will 
issue  in  its  proper  order  and  time.  In  the 
meantime,  he  is  ready  to  contract  “ to  light 
hotels,  factories,  or  private  dwellings,  with  a 
superior  light,  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
any  other  artificial  light  known.”  About  six 
weeks  ago  his  application  for  a patent  was 
rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the  invention 
claimed  was  identical  with  that  of  Mansfield’s, 
patented  in  England  in  1848. 

Dr.  Belhune’s  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
— This  is  an  edifice  now  in  progress  of  erection 
for  the  Central  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
Society.  Its  architecture  is  described  as  a 
combination  of  several  of  the  classic  styles.  It 
presents  two  fronts,  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  located  on  Pierrepont- street,  the  other  on 
M unroe- place : the  former  has  for  its  facade, 
projections  of  5 feet  from  the  flanking  sides, 
composed  of  four  pilasters  on  pedestals  which 
support  the  pediment  and  all  the  parts  that 
appertain  to  the  Roman  Corinthian  order. 
Both  fronts  are  of  brown  stone,  from  Conn 
and  Baldwin’s  quarries,  near  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  There  is  a lot  on  the  corner  25  feet 
by  100  feet,  on  which  a parsonage  is  to  be 
built.  The  two  fronts  will  appear  to  form  two 
distinct  designs.  The  design  of  the  steeple  is 
singular  in  form  and  details,  and  to  some 
extent  original ; but  when  it  is  finished  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  free  from  any  incon- 
sistent or  distorted  features.  The  extension  of 
the  building  is  of  the  Roman  Corinthian 
order,  and  contains  ten  columns  and  twenty- 
four  pilasters  standing  upon  pedestals.  The 
ceiling  is  formed  of  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse-segmental arches,  over  and  on  the  cross 
of  which  stands  a dome  36  feet  in  diameter, 
resting  on  pendentives.  The  segmental  arches, 
pendentives,  and  dome  are  highly  ornamented 
with  large  and  bold  panels  and  rich  mould- 
ings. The  interior  is  to  be  lighted  by  plates 
of  glass  4 feet  by  5 feet,  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  fitted  in  the  roof; 
through  which  the  light  passes,  and  is  conveyed 
by  inner  plates  of  glass  fitted  in  the  panels 
and  segmental  arches  to  the  interior.  Each 
plate  has  an  ornamental  register  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  within  is  regu- 
lated : there  are  also  a large  skylight  and  a 
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ventilator  in  the  dome,  and  six  ventilators 
under  each  gallery,  through  which  impure  air 
may  pass  that  cannot  find  its  way  to  the  nave  ; 
all  ot  which  are  under  the  control  ol  the  sexton 
at  one  place.  The  pulpit  or  chancel  of  this 
edifice  is  decidedly  unlike  that  of  any  other  yet 
erected  in  this  country.  Its  prominent  feature 
is  that  the  chancel  is  formed  of  and  on  a 
stylobate  of  about  4 feet  in  height,  on  which 
stands  an  inner  temple-like  portico,  rising  to 
the  full  height  of  the  entablature  at  the  base  of 
the  ceding.  This  temple,  or  portico,  is  orna- 
mented with  drapery,  falling  from  behind  the 
columns  and  pilasters,  and  separating  about 
G feet  from  the  tops  of  the  columns,  giving 
passage  to  a stream  of  light  from  an  aperture 
above,  during  the  day,  and  from  gas-burners 
arranged,  at  night,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
throw  a halo  around  the  speaker  while  in  the 
position  of  addressing  the  audience.  The  gas- 
lights are  applied  on  the  abacus  of  the  columns 
and  pilasters,  and  so  arranged  as  not  to  expose 
the  burners  or  flame  to  the  view,  except  at  the 
most  distant  points.  The  entire  edifice,  when 
finished,  will  have  cost  between  50,000  and 
60,000  dollars.  The  architect  is  Lefevre,  of 
New  York,  and  this  edifice  is  about  the 
fortieth  church  of  which  he  has  been  the 
architect. 

Large  Hotel. — The  Clarendon  Hotel,  New 
York,  which  is  nearly  completed,  has  a front- 
age of  175  feet : it  is  Elizabethan  in  style,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Ren  wick.  It  has  fifty 
suites  of  rooms  fitted  up  with  baths  and 
closets. 

Ajnerican  Excuse  for  an  Eclipse. — Little 
Boy — What’s  the  use  of  an  eclipse  ? Astrono- 
mer— Oh,  I don’t  know  ! It  gives  the  sun 
time  for  reflection. 

Free  Library  for  Apprentices. — There  is  a 
library  in  New  York  where  books  are  lent  to 
all  mechanics’  apprentices  free  of  charge,  on 
furnishing  a guarantee  for  their  carelul  use  and 
safe  return  ; and  all  are  cordially  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  improve- 
ment during  the  period  of  their  apprentice-  1 
ship.  Journeymen  mechanics,  arid  others,  ! 
may  obtain  the  use  of  hooks  from  the  library 
on  payment  of  one  dollar  per  annum. 

One  result  of  such  arrangements. — At  a 
recent  convention  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  “ Mr.  Patterson,  of  Albany,  a jour- 
neyman printer,  who  recently  published' a work 
entitled  the  * Calculus  of  Operations,’  the 
object  of  which  is  to  generalize,  render  more 
exact — taking  all  circumstances  into  account — 
and  to  h rmonise  the  different  branches  and 
applications  of  mathematics,  read  a paper  on 
the  relation  between  the  square  roots  of 
negative  quantities,  called  imaginary  quantities 
in  algebra,  and  perpendicularity  in  geometry.” 

American  Architecture. — A writer  in  the 
Home  Journal,  speaking  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  new  quarters  are  erected,  says,— ‘‘Still, 
it  I might  be  permitted  a word  of  advice  to 
the  princely  proprietors,  I would  suggest  that 
they  should  consult  a little  more  the  laws  and 
requisitions  of  architecture  and  taste  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  external  appearance  of  their 
edifices,  and  treat  us  to  somewhat  fewer 
monstrosities  in  freestone  than  now  offend 
the  eye  of  the  connoisseur.  Objects  of 
artistic  beauty,  erected  by  the  liberality  and 
taste  of  private  enterprise,  are  public  pos- 
sessions of  the  most  precious  description,  and 
exercise  an  incalculably  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  refinement  and  the  morals  of  the 
community  at  large.  In  the  immense  archi- 
tectural expenditure  everywhere  going  on 
around  us  in  this  miraculous  island,  one  is  too 
often  compelled  to  lament  the  absence  of  true 
taste,  and  the  just  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful. In  fact,  I know  of  nothing  of  which  we 
stand  more  in  need  than  correct  ideas  respecting 
domestic  architecture.  So  far  as  convenience 
is  concerned,  perfection  has  nearly  been 
reached  ; but  in  regard  to  the  beautiful,  we  are 
still  far,  tar  behind  even  the  Egyptians.” 

American  Sculpt  ure. — Mr.  Crawford,  an 
American  sculptor  in  Rome,  has  in  progress 
a colossal  group  of  Washington  and  six  of  his 
contemporaries,  which  has  been  ordered  by 
the  State  of  Virginia.  It  consists  of  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington  upon  a pedestal 
something  like  that  of  the  Marcus  Aurelius  on 


the  Campidoglio,  which  itself  surmounts  a 
star-shaped  base,  arranged  in  steps.  At  the 
six  angles  of  this  base,  will  stand  st  itues  of  six 
eminent  Virginia  heroes  of  the.  era  of  inde- 
pendence : The  entire  height  of  the  whole 
composition  will  be  60  feet  from  the  ground ; 
the  architectural  structure  being  42  feet,  and 
the  equestrian  group  surrounding  it,  18  feet. 
Each  statue  at  the  angles  will  be  11  feet  in 
height,  or,  with  the  base  on  which  it  stands, 
12  feet.  The  whole  work,  when  modelled,  will 
be  cast  in  bronze  at  Munich. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Dorchester.  —The  inhabitants  of  Dorchester 
have  had  a public  meeting,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  take  measures  for  the  establishment 
of  a general  cemetery  within  the  borough 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Act. 

Brynford,  Holywell. — It  is  intended  to  lay 
the  foundaiion-stone  of  the  New  Church  at 
Brynford,  parish  of  Holywell,  on  29th  or  30th 
instant.  This  is  one  of  the  two  churches  to 
be  erected  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Whitford,  in  lieu  of  the  one  alienated  by  Lord 
Fielding  to  the  Romanists.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  second  church,  which  is  to  be  in 
the  p rish  of  Wtiitford,  will  also,  we  under- 
stand, be  laid  very  shortly. 

Tatworth,  Chard. — On  Tuesday  week  the 
new  Chuich  at  Tatworth,  parish  of  Chard, 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  a district  com- 
prising the  hamlets  of  Tatworth,  South-Chard, 
&c.  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  church  (including  the 
expenses  of  consecration),  will  amount  to 
about  1,400/.,  nearly  150/.  of  which  is  still  un- 
provided for.  The  building  is  in  the.  Early 
English  style.  Mr.  Pinch,  of  Bath,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Langport,  the 
builder. 

Exeter. — The  gas  movement  is  at  present 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  Exeter. 
At  a recent  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  form  an 
“ Exeter  Cannel  Coal  Gas  Consumers’  Com- 
pany.” The  prospectus  proposes  that  the 
committee  divide  their  profits  with  their  con- 
sumers, supply  gas  at  4s.  6d,  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  insist  on  payments  for  laying  service  pipe, 
or  for  reconnecting  pipes  which  may  have  been 
cut  off  in  changing  the  supply  of  gas,  and 
make  no  charge  for  the  use  of  meters.  The 
present  company  have  taken  alarm,  and  have 
just  announced  their  intention  forthwith  to 
reduce  the  price  of  their  gas  to  5s.,  and  to 
I supply  meters  free  of  charge.  The  company 
I remind  consumers  that,  since  1839.  “ they  have 
voluntarily  made  six  several  reductions  in  the 
price  of  gas,  in  the  aggregate  from  9s.  6d.  to 
6s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,”  and  they  admit  that 
notwithstanding  all  these  successive  reduc- 
tions, “ their  dividend,  including  bonus  on 
their  capital  during  the  same  time,  has  averaged 
9/.  2s.  8d.  per  cent,  per  annum.”  The  direc- 
tors add  that  they  are  still  prepared  “ to  give 
the.  public  the  full  benefit  that  may  hereafter 
arise  from  strict  economy,  increased  consump- 
tion, or  improved  modes  of  manufacture,  being 
determined  to  sell  gas  on  as  good  terms  as 
any  other  company  that  can  be  established  in 
the  city.” 

Bridgewater. — On  10th  inst.,  the  new  burial 
ground  situate  at  Wembdon,  for  the  borough 
and  parish  of  Bridgewater,  was  consecrated. 
The  chapel  is  a small  edifice  in  the  Decorated 
style,  with  a lodge  attached  to  it,  and  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  W.  Brakspear,  the  architect  of 
the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Mr. 
Abraham  Squibbs  was  the  builder. 

Totnes. — Lord  Seymour  some  time  since 
purchased  the  Gate-house,  in  the  High  street, 
Totnes,  and  at  a cost  of  about  1,000/.  pre- 
sented it  to  the  townsmen,  fitly  furnished  for 
a mechanics’  institute,  library,  and  reading- 
room.  The  principal  residents  of  all  parties 
and  sects  acknowledged  the  gift,  by  a public 
dinner  lately  to  Lord  Seymour. 

Devonport. — A correspondence  has  been 
commenced  with  the  Board  of  Ordnance  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  for  use  as  a public  park 
some  of  the  Ordnance  land  adjoining  the 
town  of  Devonport. 

Cardiff  and  Merthyr. — The  church  of  St. 
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John  is  closed  for  repair  and  alteration.  The 
process  of  repevving  is  in  progress.  The  pews 
are  to  be  remodelled  and  additional  accom- 
modation, afforded.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  also  to  be  renovated. 

North  Malvern. — Trinity  Church  here  was 
consecrated  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  designed 
to  accommodate  600  adults  in  open  or  free 
seats,  and  consists  of  a nave,  side  aisles,  chan- 
cel, organ  chamber,  sacristy,  and  bell-turret, 
having  a north  and  south  entrance  and  porch. 
The  nave  is  elevated,  and  flanked  on  either 
side  with  stone  arches  and  columns,  trefoiled 
windows  piercing  the  clerestory  over  each. 
The  side,  aisles  have  sloping  lean-to  roofs,  with 
coupled  windows.  The  organ  chamber  com- 
pletes the  north  aisle,  having  stone  arches  and 
oak  screens  between  it  and  the  chancel.  The 
chancel  is  fitted  up  with  oak  seats,  open  and 
plain,  oak  altar-rails,  and  stone  reredos,  and 
the  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
O’Connor.  The  style  is  Transitional.  From 
the  very  sloping  site  on  which  it  is  erected, 
the  foundations  at  the  east  end  are  15 
feet  below  the  present  ground-line,  which 
is  at  least  10  feet  below  the  floor-line  of 
the  church,  thus  giving  great  elevation  to  the 
chancel.  Mr.  Daukes  was  the  architect.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building,  &c.,  according  to 
our  authority,  the  Hereford  Times,  will  be 
3,500/.  Lady  Emily  Foley  gave  the  site  and 
an  endowment  of  1,000/. 

Chipping  Sodbury. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  National  Schools,  now  erecting  in  this 
town  was  laid  on  the  12th  inst.  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Hartley,  supported 
by  Sir  W.  and  Lady  Codrington,  and  the 
leading  clergy  and  laity  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  buildings  comprise  a large  room  to  con- 
tain 160  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a master’s 
residence,  and  are  being  built  in  the  Tudor 
style,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Watts,  of  Winterhoum,  architect. 

Birmingham. — The  suburban  district  about 
Aston  Hall  appears  to  be  at  length  about  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  growlh  of  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, advertisements  now  announcing  the 
intention  to  appropriate  it  as  building  sites. 
There  is  a desire  expressed  to  preserve  the 
hall  itself  to  some  useful  purpose  connected 
with  town  requirements. 

Gailey,  Penkridge. — On  Thur  day  week  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  consecrated  a chapel  called 
Christ  Church,  at  Gailey,  Penkridge.  This 
chapel  makes  the  fourth  chapelry  in  this  parish. 
It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  cruciform, 
with  a porch  and  belfry.  There  are  180  sit- 
tings on  the  ground  floor,  and  a gallery  at  the 
west  end  (which  is  said  to  interfere  sadly  with 
the  view  of  the  west  window)  contains  forty 
more,  all  open.  The  edifice  has  been  raised 
by  the  contributions  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  by  grants  from  the  Incorporated  and 
Diocesan  Societies.  The  site  was  given  by 
Lord  Hatherton,  who  has  likewise  given  a site 
for  a parsonage,  and  granted  a rent-charge  of 
30/.  per  annum  for  the  incumbent. 

Bilston. — It  is  in  contemplation  to  provide 
this  densely-populated  town  with  suitable  baths 
and  reading-rooms.  A scheme  has  been  set 
on  foot  to  raise  a capital  for  the  purpose  by 
shares  of  five  shillings  each,  unwards  of  5,000 
of  which  have  already  been  taken. 

West  Bromwich. — The  new  police  station 
and  petty  sessions  room  here  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  building  is  of  brick,  with  a stone 
facing  at  the  basement  of  the  principal  en- 
trance. The  centre  of  the  building,  on  the 
ground  floor,  contains  four  offices,  one  for  the 
use  of  the  chief  superintendent,  one  for  the 
magistrates’  clerks,  another  for  the  constables, 
and  a fourth  to  be  used  as  a store-room. 
These  rooms  are  approached  by  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  public  business  department,  and 
immediately  over  them  is  the  court-room, 40 feet 
by  26  feet,  lighted  from  the  front  and  rear. 
Adjoining  this  is  an  ante-room,  and  further  on, 
into  the  western  wing  of  the  building,  is  a 
retiring-chamber  for  the  magistrates.  The  cells 
are  six  in  number,  three  being  on  the  ground 
floor  and  three  above.  They  are  ventilated, 
and  warmed  with  hot  air.  The  front  of  the 
east  wing  contains  apartments  for  the  resident 
sub-inspector,  while  at  the  rear  are  placed  living- 
rooms  and  dormitories  for  the  constables.  A 
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coach-house  and  stabling  for  four  horses  are 
H also  provided.  The  design  was  furnished  by 
It  Mr.  Smith,  late  county  surveyor,  and  carried 

I out  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Trubshaw.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Mr.  Hartland,  builder, 
and  superin'ended  by  Mr.  G.  13.  Nicholls, 
architect,  both  of  West  Bromwich. 

Liverpool. — The  Water  Committee  on  Tues- 
day week,  at  a special  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council,  presented  their  report  on  the  tenders 
received  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and 
works.  The  report  was  to  the  effect, — “ That, 
in  accordance  with  the  advertisement  issued, 
twenty  tenders  have  been  received  lor  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Waterworks,  comprising  the 
Rake  and  Roddlesworth  reservoirs,  the  Angle- 
zarke  reservoir,  and  the  Rivington  reservoir, 
with  the  various  works  connected  therewith. 
These  works  are  divided  into  three  portions, 
distinguished  as  contracts  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  and 
are  separately  tendered  for.  After  mature  and 
anxious  consideration  of  the  various  tenders, 
ynur  committee  recommend  that  the  tender  of 
Mr.  John  Isherwood,  for  the  contract  No.  3,  at 
the  sum  ol  20,806/.  4s.  6d. ; and  the  tender  of 
! Messrs.  Miller  and  Lawton,  for  the  contract 
! No.  4,  at  the  sum  of  22,350 /.  19s.  9d. ; and 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Newell,  at  the 
sum  of  56,252 1.  8s.  8d.  for  the  contract  No.  5, 
be  accepted,  and  the  necessary  contracts  pre- 
pared and  sealed.”  The  amounts  are  consi- 
derably below  the  estimates  of  the  engineer. 
The  Act  applied  for  by  the  Council,  after  the 
reception  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson’s  report, 
makes  it  imperative  on  the  Council  to  purchase 

I all  the  land  required  for  the  works  within  two 
\ years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  which  limit 
of  time  will  expire  on  29th  July  next.  The 
I report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  5.  26  having  voted  for,  and  21 
against  it. — Bolton  Chronicle. 

Wisbech. — On  Wednesday,  in  last  week,  the 
: foundation-stone  of  the  new  Public  Hall  was 
! laid  by  the  Mayor.  In  a record,  placed  under 
i the  stone,  it  was  stated  that  “the  hall  and 
I buildings  connected  therewith  were  erected  by 
• shares,  donations,  and  contributions,  for  the 
j general  use  and  accommodation  of  the  Tem- 
[ perance  Societies,  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  all 
i other  useful  purposes,  especially  having  regard 
t to  the  social,  mental,  and  moral  improvement 
! of  the  people,  for  whose  more  immediate  bene- 
I fit  they  are  intended.” 

Holbeach. — The  poor  law  guardians  here 
I proposing  to  erect  an  infirmary,  appointed  a 
It  committee  with  instructions  to  proceed  on  a 
|l  builder’s  plan  selected  by  the  board,  and  the 
It  committee  have  just  reported  that,  after  some 
|!  preliminary  procedure,  they  “ proceeded  to 
I:  stakeout  the  site  of  the  proposed  building,  and 
It  gave  directions  to  Mr.  Gilder,  the  builder, 
jt  whose  plan  had  been  selected  by  your  board, 
It  to  make  another  plan,  embodying  the  proposed 
I;  alterations,  and  to  submit  it  to  your  committee 
It  on  the  Monday  following,  accompanied  by  an 
It  estimate  of  the  extra  cost.  That  such  amended 
t and  enlarged  plan  was  submitted  to  your  com- 
i mittee  on  the  Monday,  and  of  which  they 
i unanimously  approve,  but  on  account  of  the 
6 extra  cost,  amounting  to  no  less  a sum  than 
1 163/.,  and  which  did  not  even  include  a 
1 boarded  floor  for  the  male  and  female  wards 
c on  the  ground  floor,  and  which  is  considered 
a absolutely  necessary,  your  committee  did  not 
f feel  justified  in  proceeding  further  without 
If  first  asking  for  instructions  from  your  board, 
il  That,  on  closely  inspecting  the  plan  selected 
I by  your  board,  it  appeared,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  that  the  rooms  were  not  sufficiently  lofty,  that 
li  neither  bath  nor  receiving-rooms  were  pro- 
v vided,  that  a wash-house  (so  essential  an  ad- 
bj  junct  to  an  infirmary)  was  also  wanting,  and 
It  that  the  building  itself  was  not  provided  with 

Is  spouting,  nor  was  the  drainage  taken  into  con- 
s sideration.  That  your  committee  are  un.mi- 
r mously  of  opinion  that  to  build  an  infirmary, 
iv  which  in  the  end  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
f poses  intended,  would  only  be  an  entire  waste 
o of  public  money  ; and  that,  in  the  erection  of  all 
w works  of  a permanent  nature,  a given  sum  is 
i!  not  so  much  to  be  looked  at  as  an  efficient 
b building.”  The  committee  therefore  asked, 
a and  were  granted  the  necessary  powers  to 
ic  carry  out  an  extended  plan. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

An  alarming  fire  broke  out.  at  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  station  on  13lh  inst.,  in  the 
premises  and  arches  occupied  by  a mahogany 
and  deal  merchant,  whose  stock  was  burnt, 
some  of  the  arches  injured,  and  the  electric 
telegraph  destroyed.  Some  other  adjoining 

premises  were  also  burnt. The  Victoria 

Station,  at  Sheffield,  for  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire,  the  Great  Northern, 
and  the  Midland  South  traffic,  was  to  be 
opened  on  Monday  week.  It  occupies  the 
space  from  the  Wicker  viaduct  to  the  canal, 
crossing  the  river,  the  site  of  the  Old  Blonk 
Dam,  the  cattle  market  and  fair  ground,  and 
the  back  of  Sheaf  Works.  It  is  built  on 
arches,  rising  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Wicker.  The  station  fronts  south-west,  having 
for  its  more  prominent  objects  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, the  New  Market,  the  canal  ware- 
houses, the  Circus,  &c.  Its  front  is  destitute 
of  ornament,  being  very  simple  in  its  architec- 
tural character.  The  Building  is  approached 
from  Blonk-street  by  a straight  incline,  built 
upon  arches,  which  is  50  feet  wide,  320  yards 
long,  and  rises  at  the  rate  of  1 in  30.  As  it 
approaches  the  front  of  the  station  it  opens  out 
into  an  extended  area.  The  station  consists 
of  a centre  and  wings,  the  latter  being  ex- 
tended by  a high  fence  wall,  with  gateways  for 
the  exit  of  arrived  passengers,  and  beyond 
these,  on  each  side,  by  covered  stands  for 
cab*.  The  length  of  the  frontage  of  masonry 
is  400  feet.  The  station  is  huilt  of  rock-faced  i 
Greenmoor  stone,  with  chiselled  beds  and ! 
joints,  and  facings  of  ashlar  stone  from 
Wadsley.  A covered  verandah,  with  glazed 
roof  supported  by  iron  brackets,  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  centre  building,  in  order 
that  carriages  may  set  down  passengers  under 
cover.  The  entrance  or  waiting  hall  is  50  feet 
by  30  feet,  and  25  feet  high,  having  an  enclosed 
office  for  the  booking  clerks.  The  upper  floor 
will  contain  board-room  and  other  convenient 
offices.  The  platform  is  covered  by  a light 
roof  of  iron  and  glass  of  the  width  of  S3  feet, 
and  of  the  length  of  400  feet.  This  roof  is 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co. 
It  is  ridge  and  furrow,  with  wooden  gutters. 
The  centre  throughout  its  length  is  raised  so 
as  to  permit  a line  of  ventilation.  The  roof  is 
not  sustained  by  any  pillars,  but  its  principals, 
25  feet  apart,  rest  on  the  inner  wall  of  the 
station  buildings  on  one  side,  and  on  an  equally 
lofty  wall  on  the  other  side.  The  glass  is 
crown,  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  pottery. 
Its  area  is  of  the  measurement  of  34,600  super- 
ficial square  feet.  The  platform  is  of  the 
breadth  of  40  feet,  and  is  about  1,000  feet  in 
length.  The  water  that  will  be  collected  by 
the  roof  will  be  made  available  for  the  water- 
closets  and  urinals.  The  latter  will  be  con- 
structed of  Minton’s  white  encaustic  tiles,  and 
will  be  open  to  the  roof.  The  station  has  been 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Fowler,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  company,  re- 
presented by  Mr.  King,  the  resident  engineer; 
Messrs.  Weightman,  Hadfield,  and  Goldie, 
being  the  architects.  The  arches  on  which 
the  station  rests  were  built  by  Messrs.  Miller, 
Blackie,  and  Shortridge.  The  approaches  to 
the  station,  the  platform,  and  the  completion 
of  the  viaduct,  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  J.  and 
A.  Ridal  ; and  the  station  has  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Carlisle,  the  builder  of  the  Beighton 

viaduct  and  the  new  Market  Hall. 

Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts,  the  contractors  for 
the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton 
Railway,  have  issued  a notice  that  they  will 
not  allow  the  sub-contractors  on  the  line  to 

carry  on  the  truck  system. The  Great 

Northern,  instead  of  incurring  an  outlay  in  the 
shape  of  postages,  it  is  said,  has  registered  a 
newspaper  in  the  stamp-office,  called  The 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company’s  Reporter, 
and  under  this  title,  given  in  the  smallest 
possible  type,  it  issues  all  its  documents,  these 
passing  through  the  post,  whatever  be  their 
bulk,  as  a newspaper  privileged  by  the  penny 

stamp. Mr.  R.  S.  Norris,  of  Warrington, 

has  patented  some  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  ways  of  railways, 
bridges,  locks,  and  other  erections,  wholly  or 
in  part  constructed  of  metal ; also  an  improve- 
ment in  breaks  of  railway  carriages.  Mr. 
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Norris’s  specification  describes  a method  of 
casting  or  forming  the  chairs  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  permanently  to  remain.  Moulds  are 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  rail,  where  the  chairs 
are  to  be,  and  on  the  permanent  iron,  wood, 
stone,  or  other  sleeper  or  bearer,  and  melted 
cast-iron  is  then  poured  into  the  moulds.  For 
the  purpose  of  casting,  the  patentee  employs  a 
portable  and  travelling  cupola  furnace,  which 
is  moved  along  the  line  of  railway  as  the  work 
of  casting  progresses.  This  mode  of  fastening 
is  also  proposed  to  be  employed  in  other  parts 

of  railway  works. An  important  trial  is 

likely,  it  is  said,  to  come  on  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  during  the  next  Term.  In  the  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  1845,  compel- 
ling railways  to  carry  passengers  in  third 
class  covered  carriages,  certain  exceptions  were 
made,  which  were  stated  in  the  Act  “ to  secure 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  travellers  a means  of 
travelling  at  moderate  fares,  at  or  under  one 
penny  per  mile.”  These  were  exempt  from 
the  Government  tax.  When  the  companies 
began  to  run  excursion  trains  they  looked 
upon  this  peculiar  description  of  traffic  as 
coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  did 
not  include  their  excursion  passenger  in  their 
return  to  Government : it  did  not  amount 
even  to  one  half-penny  per  mile.  The  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  however,  demand  the  whole 
amount  of  duty  that  would  be  payable  on 
ordinary  trains.  The  railway  companies  who 
have  been  running  cheap  trains  have  agreed  to 
fight  the  battle  with  the  Board  of  Inland 
i Revenue,  unless  they  forego  their  demand. 


ANTIQUARIAN  MATTERS. 

Bridlington.-^ During  recent  excavations  in 
a part  of  the  churchyard  at  Bridlington,  not 
used  for  interments,  the  workmen  fell  in  with 
an  old  foundation,  of  great  thickness,  running 
I in  a line  soul h ward  from  the  present  south- 
east angle  of  the  church,  to  an  extent  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  excavations.  Another  foun- 
dation stretching  from  it  at  right  angles  ex-> 
tended  in  an  easterly  direction.  There  were 
several  fragments  of  shafts,  capitals  and 
mouldings, — the  roost  interesting  consisting  of 
four  highly  sculptured  stones,  forming,  when 
put  together,  the  segment  of  one  circle,  and. 
parts  of  two  more.  The  design  is  a foliated 
scroll,  the  production  evidently,  it  is  said,  of 
an  artist,  and  not  a mere  ordinary  workman. 
Fragments  of  two  arches  were  also  found. 
Close  to  the  easternmost  buttress  the  workmen 
came  in  contact  with  a foundation  which 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  western  wall 
of  the  north  transept,  and,  if  so,  it  confirms 
the  opinion  that  there  has  once  been  a north, 
transept, — a subject  on  which  archaeologists 
have  hitherto  been  much  divided. 

Taunton. — Alterations  are  now  being  made 
in  an  old  house  near  the  White  Hart  corner, 
which  was  originally  the  Guildhall  of  the  town. 
A square  mullioned  window  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  cut  out  of  a solid  block  of  oak,  has 
been  discovered,  and  also  some  immense  oak 
beams,  which,  says  the  local  Courier,  would, 
for  size  and  durability,  astonish  many  of  our 
modern  builders.  Much  of  the  interi  >r  deco- 
rations are  still  in  good  preservation,  insomuch 
as  to  make  evident  that  the  house  contained 
an  abundance  of  carving,  ornamented  wood, 
plastered  ceilings,  and  mantel-pieces.  1 he 
“Justice  Room”  contains  a notable  ceiling, 
enriched  with  armorial  bearings.  The  room 
is  wainscotted  with  oak  ; and  a portion  of  the 
original  glazing  appears  in  the  longitudinal 
window.  Tradition  states  that  this  room  was 
the  judgment  seat  of  the  infamous  Jefferies, 
where  he  tried  the  “ Taunton  Men  ” who 
attached  themselves  to  Monmouth.  In  the 
area  fronting  the  house  stood  the  ancient 
Market  Cross  (demolished  in  1790),  the  site  of 
Monmouth’s  short  triumph  when  crowned  and 
proclaimed  King  of  England.  Above  the 
“Justice  Room”  are  the  remains  of  an 
open  timber  roof  of  a date  coeval  with  the 

little  oak  window  already  noticed. An 

attempt,  is  about  to  be  made  to  effect  an 
entrance, — ami  to  explore  the  subterranean 
carern  or  passage  which  exists, — under  the 
Castle  and  which  by  all  accounts  leads 
from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  Bishops 
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Hull,  a distance  of  more  than  a mile.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  the 
same  object  on  previous  occasions,  but  with- 
out success,  and  the  present  one,  we  hear,  is 
principally  at  the  instigation,  and  will  be 
under  the  direction,  of  the  Somerset  Archae- 
ological Society.  An  account  of  the  passage 
will  be  found  in  “Savage’s  History  of 
Taunton,”  and  the  use  of  it  made  about  the 
time  of  the  Monmouth  rebellion. 

Denton. — An  antiquarian  correspondent  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  old  chapel  at  Denton  chapelry 
in  its  impression  of  10th  inst.  It  is  described 
as  a very  picturesque  erection,  built,  he  says, 
“ in  the  half-timbered  style,  usually  known  as 
‘ post  and  petrel,’  or,  as  our  cicerone  termed 
it,  ‘ raddle  and  daub,’  which  term  he  stated  to 
be  derived  thus : — the  frame-work  of  the 
chapel,  said  he,  is  composed  of  huge  oaken 
beams  placed  deep  in  the  earth  : between  each 
of  these  intermediate  spaces,  termed  bays, 
there  are  numerous  transverse  beams  : the  in- 
terstices were  originally  filled  with  twisted 
boughs,  & c.,  known  hereabouts  as  ‘raddlings:’ 
this  wicker-work  was  well  plastered  over  with 
clay  mortar  (daub),  which,  to  render  it  more 
adhesive,  was  well  mixed  with  grass,  hay, 
reeds,  &c.” 

Clementhorpe,  Yorkshire. — As  some  work- 
men were  lately  employed  in  making  a sawpit 
in  a field  at  Clementhorpe,  they  discovered  a 
Roman  pavement,  in  a fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  outer  border  is  tesselated  flooring 
of  8i  inches  : the  next  portion  is  in  black  and 
white  mosaic,  of  a half-moon  pattern  : within 
this  is  a richly-laced  pattern  in  white,  red,  and 
drab,  on  a black  ground.  In  the  centre  of  the 
floor  are  geometrical  figures,  and  at  the  corners 
the  bell  or  tulip  pattern.  The  eastern  portion 
only  has  as  yet  been  uncovered. 

Glasgow. — Among  other  objects  of  curiosity 
discovered  during  the  demolition  of  the  old 
bridge  of  Glasgow  is  a key,  found  in  the  foun- 
dations of  one  of  the  centre  buttresses.  It  is 
about  a foot  long;  the  wards  nine  in  number, 
and  remarkably  well  cut;  the  ring  at  the 
opposite  end  perfect,  and  the  whole  specimen 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  very  little  cor- 
roded. It  was  lying  under  the  ancient  oak 
trees  6awn  longitudinally,  and  on  which  the 
buttresses  rested.  The  section  of  the  bridge 
under  which  this  key  lay,  was  the  most  an- 
cient portion  of  the  structure,  so  that  this 
venerable  memorial  of  the  builders  of  Glas- 
gow’s first  bridge  cannot  be  less  than  five 
hundred  years  old.  Another  key  was  found 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  next  buttress. 

Kilkenny. — In  a house  in  a street  leading 
from  the  Black  Abbey  to  Friar’s  Bridge,  built 
on  a portion  of  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  beneath  a clay  floor,  accord- 
ing to  the  Kilkenny  Moderator,  there  have 
been  discovered  three  tombs  of  Kilkenny 
marble,  fashioned  into  sepulchral  monuments, 
with  sculptured  figures,  and  evidently  of  so 
early  a date  as  the  latter  end  of  13th  century. 
One  of  them  has  an  inscription  which  sets 
forth  in  the  old  incised  Lombardic  characters, 
and  in  Norman-French,  that  “ Mester  Roberd 
de  Sardeloue  ” was  there  interred  : there  is, 
however,  no  date.  “ Sardeloue,”  it  is  thought, 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  original  form  of 
the  name  of  the  ancient  manor  and  castle  of 
Ardaloe,  in  this  district.  The  local  Archaeo- 
logical  Society  will  no  doubt  investigate  the 
matter.  The  monuments,  fortunately,  will  be 
carefully  preserved  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Black  Abbey,  and  there  are  rumours  of  the 
probability  of  fresh  discoveries  of  the  same 
kind  being  made. 


1'all  of  a Theatre. — At  Simla,  as  ap- 
pears from  a letter  in  the  Times,  the  pro- 
scenium roof,  the  orchestra,  &c.,  of  the 
theatre  fell  in  while  a fancy  ball  was  in  pro- 
gress, but,  strange  to  say,  killing  no  one  but 
one  little  boy,  although  the  slight  premonitory 
symptoms  of  scenery  giving  way  were  mis- 
understood and  neglected  to  the  last  moment. 
The  building,  it  is  6aid,  had  been  knocked  up 
for  sale,  and  was  very  inefficient : one  of  the 
walls  had  sunk. 


IRISH  RAILWAY  AND  ARTISTIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The  unfinished  works  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  are  progressing : the 
ballasting  has  been  perfected,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ten  miles  : the  various  buildings  at  the 
Cork  terminus  have  been  completed.  A sum 
of  25,000 /.  is  estimated  as  sufficient  to  finish 
the  entire  works.  A sum  of  12,318/.  2s.  lid. 
has  been  expended  on  works  along  the  line  for 
the  last  six  months  : 2,650/.  was  laid  out  in 
the  county  of  Kildare  and  Queen’s  County  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  bridges  carrying 
public  roads  over  the  railway. 

The  works  on  the  Londonderry  and  Cole- 
raine line  are  expected  to  be  complete  about 
November.  A station  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Newtown-limavady.  The  Boyne  viaduct, 
fully  described  some  time  since  in  “The 
Builder,”  is  progressing  : upwards  of  400 
men  are  employed.  Between  Newfoundwell 
and  the  road  leading  to  Green-hills,  a number 
of  hands  are  engaged. 

Sundry  works  are  to  be  erected  at  the 
cavalry  barracks,  Longford ; additions  to  the 
district  military  prison  at  the  new  barracks, 
Limerick ; two  wash-houses  at  the  Fermoy, 
Tralee,  and  Kilkenny  barracks ; and  one  at 
the  Richmond  barracks,  Dublin;  all  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  commanding  engineer  of 
her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Ordnance. 

A new  bridge  is  to  be  erected  at  Culleville, 
on  the  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  Railway,  and 
proposals  are  invited  for  6arae  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  company’s  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bell. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  to  be 
erected  at  Ardfert,  county  of  Kerry,  and  the 
Earl  of  Listowel  has  subscribed  50/. 

The  sites  for  the  Model  School,  and  Agri- 
cultural Model  Farm  to  be  erected  at  Limerick, 
have  been  decided  upon  by  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education.  Mr.  Darley  is  the 
architect. 

The  new  (R.  C.)  church  w’ith  a tower  (“in 
imitation  of  the  well-known  round  towers  of 
Ireland  ”)  in  connection  therewith,  and  a 
large  stone  cross,  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  O’Connell,  from  a design  furnished  by  Mr. 
Petrie,  is  composed  of  an  oblong  body  or  nave, 
and  a chancel  connected  to  same  by  an  arcus 
triumphalis.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 
External  length  of  nave,  45  feet ; breadth,  30 
feet;  length  of  chancel,  17  feet;  breadth,  20 
feet ; external  height  of  nave,  45  feet ; of 
chancel,  35  feet;  height  of  lateral  walls,  15 
feet.  The  sides  of  the  roof  will  form  an  isos- 
celes triangle.  At  each  angle  of  front  is  a 
plain  flat  buttress,  and  a flat  band  resting  on 
same,  and  carried  to  the  apex  of  gables,  on 
which  are  placed  as  finials,  crosses.  A plinth 
surrounds  the  building.  In  west  elevation  is  an 
entrance  doorway,  enriched  with  simple  archi- 
trave, and  having  across  within  a circle  placed 
above.  The  side  walls  of  nave  are  perforated 
by  two  small  semicircular-headed  windows, 
and  those  of  chancel  have  a single  angular- 
headed window  at  each  side,  and  a semicircular- 
headed one  in  east  wall — all  deeply  splayed. 
The  roof  of  nave  is  of  semicircular  form,  and 
the  chancel  arch  is  10  feet  in  width  by  15  feet 
in  height.  The  arch  is  formed  of  thirteen 
stones,  typical  of  the  Saviour  and  twelve 
apostles ; and  the  chancel  is  entered  by  three 
steps,  to  represent  the  Trinity.  In  the  chancel, 
raised  on  a platform,  is  an  oblong  square  altar 
tomb.  Above  roof  of  nave  is  a second  apart- 
ment divided  by  cross  walls  into  three  cham- 
bers. The  building  is  to  be  of  chiselled 
granite  stone,  in  regular  ashler  courses.  On 
the  south  side  of  church  is  placed  the  tower, 
at  a distance  of  15  feet:  the  external  diameter 
is  15  feet;  and  its  height,  including  conical 
roof,  is  103  feet.  The  interior  is  divided  by 
ledgments  into  six  compartments,  that  at  top 
having  four  apertures,  and  the  lower  ones  one 
each.  The  doorway  is  placed  at  an  elevation 
of  15  feet ; is  semicircular  headed,  with  cross 
carved  on  key-stone ; and  the’pinnacle  of  roof 
is  ornamented  with  a cross.  In  front  of 
entrance  doorway,  at  a distance  of  20  feet,  is 
the  stone  cross  of  ancient  character.  It  rests 
on  a stone  base  10  feet  by  8 feet,  and  rises 
above  platform  to  a height  of  27  feet.  It  is  of 
simple  character. 
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HOUSES  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 
AT  EDINBURGH. 

On  Monday  in  last  week  the  foundation 
stone  of  a block  of  improved  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes  was  laid  in  one  of  the 
closes  of  the  High-street,  Edinburgh,  near 
John  Knox’s  house,  at  Leith  Wynd.  The 
entrance  is  to  be  widened  and  improved.  The 
first  practical  step  has  thus  been  taken  by  a 
new  Association,  set  on  foot  about  fifteen, 
months  since,  and  which  now  has  a capital  of 
about  5,000/.,  subscribed  in  shares  of  5/.  each. 
The  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Cowan,  M.P.  The 
building  is  to  be  finished  and  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  Whit  Sunday  next.  It  will  afford 
accommodation,  in  all,  for  thirty-nine  families,, 
and  is  to  be  four  stories  in  height,  and  in  length 
about  126  feet,  with  the  front  in  the  direction 
of  High-street.  Light,  air,  drainage,  and  water- 
supply  have  all  been  specially  provided  for,, 
they  say  : the  cistern,  which  is  to  be  of  iron, 
and  placed  near  the  roof,  will  hold  upwards  of 
2,000  gallons  of  water,  or  about  50  gallons  for 
each  family.  Fire  can  scarcely  be  dreaded,, 
as,  with  the  exception  of  the  doors  and  the 
joisting  in  only  two  of  the  apartments  in  each 
dwelling,  there  is  no  wood  whatever  about  the 
entire  building, — the  external  walls  being  of 
stone,  as  well  as  some  of  the  floors,  and  the 
internal  walls  and  partitions  of  brick.  The 
brick,  in  all  places  where  it  is  much  exposed,, 
is  glazed  on  the  surface,  the  edges  being  insu- 
lated, giving  a sort  of  “ rustic  ” appearance  to- 
the  walls,  the  effect  of  which,  our  authority 
the  Scotsman  says,  is  rather  pleasing.  The 
walls  of  the  stairs  are  built  with  these  glazed 
bricks,  and  so  are  those  of  the  sculleries,  so 
that  painting  or  white- washing  is  unnecessary. 
Each  scullery  is  to  be  fitted  with  strong 
earthenware  washing-tub  and  cast-iron  stand,, 
with  pipes  for  clean  water  and  dirty,  cast-iron- 
sink,  du6t-valve,  coal-closet,  &c. 

The  dimensions  of  the  kitchens  are  to  be  14 
by  9a  feet.  The  bed-rooms  are  to  be  the 
same;  while  the  sculleries  will  be  about  5 feet 
square.  The  height  of  the  roof,  in  each  in- 
stance, will  be  9 feet  3 inches.  The  estimated 
expense  of  each  building  is  90/.  or  about 
3,500/.  for  the  whole;  and  it  is  intended  to  let 
each  dwelling-house  at  a rent  of  61.  10s.  per 
annum,  which  will  yield  a return  on  the  outlay 
of  about  7 per  cent.  The  contractors  for  the 
building  are  Messrs.  W.  Beattie  and  Sons 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  George  Beattie,  one 
of  the  partners  of  that  firm.  A block  of  the 
same  sort  of  buildings  has  already  been  for 
6ome  time  in  progress  in  the  Pleasance,  by 
the  enterprise  of  one  of  the  citizens  (Mr. 
Patrick  Ritchie,  machinist)  under  the  same 
builders.  His  example  is  also  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  Beaumont- place,  by  Colonel  Forbes, 
who  intends  to  erect  a house  with  accommo- 
dation upon  a larger  scale  than  that  afforded 
either  in  the  properties  in  course  of  completion 
by  Mr.  Ritchie,  or  those  to  be  erected  by  the 
Association. 


THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

We  have  so  recently  (vide  p.  460)  given  an., 
account  of  the  interior  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  alterations  made  on  its 
previous  appearance,  that  in  giving  a view  of 
it  as  it  now  appears,  the  first  and  only  view 
yet  published,  we  need  but  refer  to  the  descrip- 
tion already  given. 

In  our  vol.  viii.,  p.  7,  is  a view  of  the- 
original  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  new 
house,  from  a comparison  of  which  with  the 
view  now  given,  the  nature  and  extent,  as  well 
as  the  general  effect  of  the  recent  alterations, 
will  be  seen  at  a glance.  The  ceiling,  it  will 
be  remarked,  has  been  brought  down  5 or  6 
feet  in  the  centre,  and  in  place  of  being  flat 
over  the  whole  expanse,  as  before,  is  sloped 
down  on  all  sides.  The  upper  half  of  the 
windows,  which  formerly  had  a central  tran- 
som, is  thereby  put  out  of  sight,  and  as  this 
lessened  the  light  considerably,  the  cills  have 
been  cut  down  about  a foot. 

The  gallery  immediately  above  the  Speaker’s 
chair,  as  seen  in  our  present  view,  is  that  for 
the  reporters  to  the  press.  A gallery  for  ladies 
is  formed  behind  the  open  stone-work  seen 
immediately  above  the  Reporters’  gallery- 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  NEW  IIOU8F,  OF  COMMONS. Mr.  C.  Barry,  R.A.  Architect. 
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besides  Jocelyn  might  be  ascertained  by  an 
inscription  which  appears  on  the  third  abut- 
ment of  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  with 
a date  about  that  of  Jocelyn’s  time.  An- 
other date  on  which  he  and  Professor  Willis 
differed  was  the  date  of  the  central  tower. 
He  (Mr.  Clerk)  put  it  above  1366:  Professor 
Willis  made  it  1321.  His  (Mr.  Clerk’s)  reason 
for  believing  that  the  latter  date  was  correct 
was,  that  in  every  case  the  spandrils  of  the 
arches  were  marked  as  in  perpendicular  work, 
and  that  there  was  a regular  band  of  panels, 
peculiarities  which  had  not,  as  far  as  he  was 
aware,  been  seen  at  an  earlier  date.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  about  the  time  when  the  perpen- 
dicular was  merging  into  the  decorative.  The 
documents  to  whidi  Mr.  Willis  referred  cer- 


THE  SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  a very  successful  meeting 
at  Weston-spper-Mare,  the  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Giles,  one  of  the  lion,  secretaries,  read 
a report  from  the  committee,  which  showed 
that  the  number  of  members  enrolled  is  339. 

It  appears  that  the  society  have  published  a 
volume  of  transactions,  containing  the  papers 
read  during  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Freeman 
read  a paper  “ On  the  Perpendicular  Churches 
of  Somerset.” 

A paper  on  the  Abbey  Church  of  Bath,  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  was  afterwards  read.  Mr. 

Davis  remarked  that  many  accounts  had  been 
written  of  the  abbey,  all  of  them  speaking  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  beauty  of  its  design,  tainly  spoke  of  the  convocation  in  1299  and 
but  agreeing  also  in  the  faultiness  of  the  details  j 13 1 8,  and  the  gift  from  Taunton  Deanery  in 
and  the  clumsiness  of  the  work.  He  looked  on  i 1321  ; but  he  (Mr.  Clerk)  believed  that  there 
the  building,  however,  in  a different  light.  He  was  another  portion  of  the  tower  added  then, 
did  not  consider  it  as  an  example  of  the  per-  i but  not  that  which  is  now  visible:  the  old 
pendicular,  but  as  the  herald  of  a new  work,  was  cut  away,  and  the  new  framed  into 
style.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ! it.  The  corners  of  the  tower  have  per  pen- 
century,  about  which  time  the  abbey  was  1 dicujar  mouldings,  about  the  date,  no  doubt, 
designed,  the  literature  and  art  of  other-  which  Mr.  Willis  assigned  to  them;  but  the 
nations  were  very  generally  studied  in  Eng-  whole  of  the  windows  had  inserted  into  them 
land,  and  the  traveller  came  home  with  tracery  of  a much  later  date,  according  to  his 
a growing  admiration  of  the  monuments  I opinion. 

of  Rome.  In  the  design  of  the  Bath  Abbey  it  ; Amongst  the  other  communications,  the 
was  evident  that  the  architect  was  alive  to  the  Rev.  F.  Warre  read  a paper  on  the  British 
follies  of  the  day,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  i Camp  on  Worle  Hill.  An  excursion  was 
them.  His  aim  was  to  avoid  the  perpendicular  j made  to  Kewstoke  and  Ban  well  Church. 

lines  and  the  angles  then  so  much  praised;'  

and  the  appearance  of  poverty  in  the  building.  ’ GREENWICH  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES, 
was  the  result,  not  o..  that  design,  hut  of  the  I . , . . . 

The  arches  of  the  Designs  for  this  establishment  were 


smallness  of  his  funds. 


last, 


nave  and  choir  were  elegant  without  extreme  i receive<*  in  competition,  in  Apr 
lightness  ; and  beauty,  not  monotony,  was  the  Tr.  rea,lers  . raay,  reraembar-  1 be  selected 
result.  Thereof  appeared  to  derive  support  I •>"  »'"ce  been  car,ned  °ut-  »"<•  tbe 

from  invisible  means,  and  was  a model  ofjbulld'"«  18  n,nv  °<;cul>'ed.  It  stand 
grace,  elegance,  and  lightness.  (?)  The  merit  of  I Umd, m-street,  near  the  railway  station  (at  the 
the  design  of  the  church  could  not  be  doubted  i corner  of  Royal-  lull)  has  a Jacobean  front 
the  cleverness  of  its  construction  had  always  , of  b,"cks’  'v!tb  free-stone  dressings  and 
been  allowed  j and  he  was  at  a loss  to  see  why  I Porcb'  1 be  en»"“  ,!'hafc  presents  a splra  ol 
rudeness  of  workmanship  should  be  imputed  I various-coloured  bucks.  Although  somewhat 
to  it.  It  was  the  commencement  of  a n6w ! confined  the  accommodation  within  seems 
style,  and,  having  the  building  before  them,  all  considerable,  and  includes  forty- two  hath, 
united  in  praising  its  general  effect.  brut  and  second  class  plunging  baths,  and 

The  Rev.  M.  Clerk  questioned  some  state-  department,  lhe  roofs  are  of  iron, 

ments  made  by  Professor  Willis  in  his  lecture  b«bt  m construction  : the  centre  portion  of  the 
on  Wells  Cathedral,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  rm,fs  18  «■»»*  and.  “ ra,8ed  “P  80  38  t0  ad‘ 
the  Archaeological  Institute.  Mr.  Willis  had  : TiR  l“n"Bd  ' openings  on 

distinctly  said  that  the  west  front  could  not  1 eacb  su,ii-  b „ T earthenware  : the 
have  been  built  by  Jocelyn  Trotman.  He  partitions  and  floors  slate  lhe  first  class 
(Mr.  M.  Clerk)  had  great  satisfaction,  how-  paging  hath  is  lined  with  Orsi  and  Arman.  « 
ever,  in  knowing  that  Mr.  Cockerell  agreed  with  Tval  of  a blue  colour’  'vb,fcb  «""•  Rr,eat 

u..  1.1,  * <• . 1.  . brilliancy  and  greenness  to  the  water.  lhe 


him  in  holding  that  the  west  front  must  be 
included  among  Bishop  Jocelyn’s  works.  It 
was  certain  that  the  style  was  of  no  later  date 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  building;  and 
all  the  ancient  writers  were  agreed  that  the 
west  part  was  the  very  part  which  Jocelyn  did 
build.  The  Canon  of  Wells  plainly  stated 
that  he  pulled  down  the  previous  structure  to 
the  very  pavement,  and  re-erected  and  then 
dedicated  it.  Godwin  stated  that  especially 
that  portion  west  of  the  presbytery  was  com- 
pletely rebuilt  by  Jocelyn.  The  date  of  the  con- 
secration was  given  in  Jocelyn’s  own  words, 
for  he  said  that  he  consecrated  it  on  the  day  of 
St.  Romanus,  in  the  month  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  123p.  In  another  docu- 
ment, bearing  date  the  very  year  of  Jocelyn’s 
death,  1342,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  of  his 
episcopate,  he  spoke  as  if  the  church  were 
completely  finished  : “ Which,  when  we  came 
into  possession  of”  (referring  to  the  bishopric), 
“ our  Lord  and  Saviour  promising  assistance, 
having  called  on  him  for  it,  we  have  fitted  it 
for  Divine  prayer,  sacred  unction,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  right  performance  of 
Divine  service.  And  since  it  is  right  that 
those  who  build  churches  should  also  care  for 
those  who  minister  in  them,  we  give  ” so  and 
so,  to  the  persons  who  are  to  serve  them. 
These  words  were  in  favour  of  his  (Mr. 
Clerk’s)  theory.  It  was  finished  after  the  con- 
secration deed.  Professor  Willis  said,  he  (Mr. 
Clerk)  had  not  seen  that  deed,  hut  he  thought 
that  Jocelyn  would  not  have  stopped  building 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  there  was  a 
possibility  of  his  completing  the  structure 
before  his  death.  The  only  person  who  ap- 
peared to  have  contributed  to  the  building 


brilliancy  and  greenness 
second  class  bath  is  being  lined  with  the  same 
material,  of  a red  colour,  and  will  probably 
not  be  so  pleasant  in  effect.  Mr.  Ritchie  was 
the  architect;  Mr.  Burton  the  builder. 

The  sum  to  which  the  competitors  were 
confined  was  5,000/.  We  said,  when  we 
noticed  the  various  plans  submitted,  that  the 
selected  design  would  obviously  cost  more 
than  tbe  prescribed  amount,  and  so  it  has 
turned  out;  no  less  a sum,  as  we  are  told,  than 
very  nearly  10,000/.  (including  the  land), 
having  been  expended  on  it.  So  much  for 
justice  in  architectural  competitions. 

WINDSOR. 

A new  surveyor  has  been  appointed  by  the 
local  Board  of  Health  here  ; also  an  inspector 
of  nuisances,  whose  salary,  offered  to  the 
superintendent  of  police,  and  amounting  to 
20/.  a year,  has  been  taken  from  the  surveyor’s, 
making  the  latter  80/.  a year.  The  candidates 
for  the  surveyorship  were, — Mr.  Edward  Cor- 
field,  of  Brighton,  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Bedborough,  of  Windsor;  Lieutenant  T. 
Smith,  of  London,  formerly  of  the  St.  Helena 
regiment,  and  superintendent  of  works  in  that 
island;  Mr.  George  Soutlnvood,  of  Wind- 
sor; Mr.  Jesse  Hollis,  of  Windsor,  who 
offered  to  perform  the  duties  of  surveyor 
and  inspector  for  80/.  a year;  Mr.  Samuel 
Henry  Webber,  surveyor  and  inspector  to  the 
Eton  local  Board  of  Health;  Mr.  Thomas 
Jenkins,  surveyor,  of  Windsor ; Mr.  Frederick 
Brown,  of  Windsor,  lately  acting  as  assistant- 
surveyor.  The  testimonials  of  the  different 
candidates  having  been  read  at  a meeting  on 
Monday  last,  the  committee  divided,  when  there 


appeared — for  Mr.  Jenkins,  eight;  for  Mr. 
Brown  five;  Majority  for  Mr.  Jenkins,  three. 
Mr.  Jenkins  agreed  to  accept  the  office  on  the 

terms  offered. At  same  meeting  a letter 

from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  &c.,  to 
Mr.  Voules,  on  the  part  of  tbe  Board  of  Health, 
was  read,  in  reply  to  a request  by  the  Board 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  would  sanc- 
tion two  or  three  little  improvements  in  the 
Home  Park,  such  as  that  a pump,  and  an  iron 
se..t,  lately  put  up  for  the  occasion  of  the  cattle 
show,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  behoof 
of  the  public.  In  reply,  the  commissioners 
state  that  they  will  consider  the  subject,  but 
“ that  they  cannot  delegate  to  the  Windsor 
Board  of  Health  any  of  the  duties  with  which, 
as  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Woods,  &c. 
they  are  invested,  for  the  management  of  the 
royal  parks,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
interests  therein.” A prospectus,  we  ob- 

serve, has  been  issued  for  the  improvement  of 
Windsor,  by  new  streets,  a square  opposite 
the  new  church,  new  almshouses,  villas, 
slaughter-houses,  burial-ground,  lodging- 
houses,  washing-houses,  and  cottages  for  the 
poor,  &C..;,  also  for  the  demolition  of  unsightly 
buildings,  ami  the  erection  of  a large  reservoir 
behind  the  Guildhall,  for  water  supply  and 
drainage.  No  hasty  speculation,  it  is  said, 
is  intended,  but  merely  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  future  guidance. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  WORKMEN. 

It  must  be  a matter  of  satisfaction  to  all 
interested  in  the  progress  of  artisan  art  educa- 
tion to  find  the  subject  so  frequently  adverted 
to  in  your  columns.  In  the  present  day  much 
is  done  by  continual  discussion.  When  many 
brains  are  working  on  one  subject,  some  good 
will  certainly  be  educed.  The  proposal  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Allen  has  its  own  peculiari- 
ties; hut  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out 
that  his  school  would  not  he  “ the  first  school 
of  art  established  to  improve  art  work- 
manship.” In  May  of  last  year,  as  your 
readers  know,  a committee  of  gentlemen  who 
felt  deeply  the  importance  of  this  subject,  de- 
termined to  establish  suburban  artisan  schools, 
and  their  first  school  was  opened  in  Camden- 
town,  under  the  name  of  the  North  London 
School  of  Drawing  and  Modelling.  This 
school  may  he  said  to  be  successful,  as  it  has 
been  well  attended.  It  is  strictly  a school  for 
the  art  education  of  the  workmen,  and  not  in 
any  degree  a school  of  design.  It  appears  to 
many  that  the  system  adopted  here  is  superior 
in  its  nature  to  that  now  advocated.  The 
workmen  are  led  to  know  and  understand  the 
true  form  of  objects  which  they  will  have  to 
execute;  and  a capability  of  drawing  the  forms 
of  objects,  enables  them  more  excellently  to  ex- 
ecute such  forms  when  they  meet  with  them  in 
the  drawings  of  designers.  By  the  proposed  new 
plan  the  workmen  are  treated  more  as  machines 
which  it  is  desired  to  improve  than  as  men  of 
thought  and  understanding,  who  simply  re- 
quire knowledge  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  mechanical  works  with  more  perfection. 

I do  not  understand  the  advantage  of  only 
instructing  builders’  men.  It  is  true  architec- 
ture is  a leading  art,  but  architects  of  high 
standing  do  not  despise  the  work  of  designing 
frames,  fenders,  and  arm-chairs.  Indeed,  true 
architecture  should  include  the  interior  orna- 
ments, and  furnishing  of  a house  as  well  as 
bui'ding  the  case,  and  without  th&  carver, 
moulder,  and  upholsterer’s  workmen,  the  ar- 
chitect’s work  would  be  deficient.  Indeed  it 
is  through  these  inferior  applications  that  the 
public  mind  can  chiefly  he  instructed,  and  the 
beauties  of  true  art  have  thus  at  last  a fair 
chance  of  a full  development  in  its  higher  and 
nobler  branches. 

Let  artisan  art-education  be  for  all  comers, 
and  he  supported  actively,  and  not  only  pas- 
sively, by  all  who  possess  opportunity  (and 
their  number  is  legion)  of  advancing  the  happi- 
ness and  pleasures  of  mankind. 

J.  Neville  Warren. 


The  contract  for  completing  the  works  on 
the  Killarney  Junction  Railway  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Dangan,  but  the  works  do  not  com- 
mence until  February  1852. 


[Sept.  27,  1851. 
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CARVED  BOOKCASE  FROM  AUSTRIA. 


IRON  WORK  FOR  CHURCH  DOOR, 
FROM  DERBY. 


TERRA  COTTA  FONT,  FROM 
SWITZERLAND. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  ART-JOURNAL 
CATALOGUE.* 

The  completed  catalogue  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  issued  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Art-Journal  is  now  before  us,  and  forms  a 
truly  extraordinary  volume,  creditable  not  only 
to  editor,  writers,  draughtsmen,  engravers, 
printers,  and  all  concerned  in  its  production, 
but  to  the  country.  Every  one  of  about  400 
pages  is  filled  with  illustrations  : if  we  said, 
on  a rough  calculation,  that  there  are  nearly 
3,000  of  them,  we  should  probably  not  be  far 
from  right,  and  those  who  know  the  trouble 
and  expense  attending  the  production  of  such 
engravings  will  best  estimate  the  way  in  which 
this  work  has  been  carried  through.  The 
cost  must,  indeed,  have  been  enormous,  and 
but  for  the  connection  of  the  catalogue  with 
an  established  journal,  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  published  at  such  a price  as  would  have 
secured  a sufficient  sale. 

Of  course  it  is  not  without  faults,  the  most 
prominent  of  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
want  of  any  means  of  judging  of  the  real  size 
of  the  objects  represented,  but  of  these  we 
intend  to  say  nothing. 

The  catalogue  is  preceded  by  an  able,  suc- 
cinct history  of  the  project  and  of  the  building, 
illustrated  with  views  of  the  interior  and  exte- 
rior ; and  then  at  the  end  of  the  volume  there 
are  essays  “on  the  Science  of  the  Exhibition,” 
by  Mr.  Hunt ; “ on  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,” 
as  exemplified  by  it,  by  Professor  Forbes ; “ on 
the  Harmony  of  Colours,”  by  Mrs.Merrifield ; 
“ on  the  Machinery  of  the  Exhibition,”  by 
Professor  Gordon ; and  the  prize  essay,  “The 
Exhibition  as  a Lesson  in  Taste,”  by  Mr. 
"Wornum. 

The  engravings  were  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Dalziel.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rogers  designed  the  head  and  tail  pieces. 

And  why  may  we  not  name  and  give  praise  to 
the  able  and  excellent  editor,  Mr.  Samuel  Carter 
Hall,  by  whom  the  whole  was  struck  out  and 
superintended.  As  editor  of  the  Art-Journal, 
Mr.  Flail  laboured  hard  for  many  years  with 
more  advantage  to  the  public  than  himself.  But 
he  has  now  achieved  for  his  journal  the  pecu- 
niary success  which  such  labours  deserve,  and 
earnestly  and  sincerely  we  congratulate  him 
upon  it. 

The  examples  we  give  of  the  illustrations  in 
the  Catalogue  represent — 1.  The  Gothic  Book- 
case, carved  in  oak,  presented  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  the  Queen  of  England.  This 
was  designed  by  M.  Bernadis  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Leistler  and  Son.  2.  A clever 
terra-cotta  Font,  from  Switzerland,  by  J. 
Ziegler  Pellis,  of  Zurich;  and  3.  Iron  work  for 
the  Door  of  a Church,  by  Mr.  W.  Haslam, 
of  Derby. 


ENRICHED  GOTHIC  MOULDINGS. 

In  a paper  published  in  your  journal  (p.  511, 
ante),  Mr.  Little  attempts  to  establish  as  a 
“ principle  ” that  was  iti  no  case  departed  from 
by  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the 
contour  of  their  mouldings  was  “never”  dis- 
turbed by  sculptured  enrichment. 

This  opinion  has  occurred  to  many  archi- 
tects ; but,  on  a more  extended  observation,  has 
been  discarded,  as  certainly  not  of  universal, 
although  it  must  be  acknowledged  of  very 
general  application.  I send  you  a tracing  of 
the  necking  mould,  of  a finial  from  the  sedilia 
of  ExeterCathedral,  which,  as  you  well  know,  is 
of  excellent  design  and  workmanship  ; also  a 
tracing  of  a flat  ogee  mould  surrounding  a 
monument  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  same 
cathedral,  and  closely  resembling  in  arrange- 
ment the  Roman  water-leaf,  with  a diflerence 
only  in  the  adoption  of  the  well-known  and 
characteristic  leaf  of  the  period. 

I am  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  these  are 
solitary  instances  in  which  what  Mr.  Little 
conceives  to  be  a “principle”  has  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  Middle-age  architects;  but 
they  are  the  only  examples  that  I can  now 
recollect  having  met  with.  The  enriched 
necking  mould  I send  is  almost  universally 
used  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  the  design 
varies  in  almost  every  case. 

* George  Virtue,  London.  | 


I think  these  justify  my  remarks,  and  refute 
Mr.  Little’s  statement  to  the  effect  that  for  a 
period  of  nearly  400  years  this  system  was  so 
entirely  set  aside  that  no  instance  can  be  pro- 
duced of  the  slightest  approach  to  the  classic 
system. 

Such  questions  are  useful,  and  should  by 
all  means  be  raised  : I therefore  trust  these 
remarks  will  be  received  as  kindly  meant. 

W.  H.B. 

iJOOftj}. 

Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Mediceval  Art  col- 
lected by  the  late  L.  N.  Cottingham,  F.S.A., 
Architect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  application  made 
to  Government  to  purchase  this  valuable  col- 
lection has  failed,  and  that  it  is  but  too  likely 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  under  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneers,  Messrs.  Foster  having  already  ad- 
vertised its  sale  on  3rd  November  and  fifteen 
days  subsequent.  If  so,  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  at  least  that  a selection  of  models,  as 
examples  for  workmen,  will  be  procured  for 
the  Artisans’  Work-Schools,  set  a-going  by 
recent  communications  in  our  columns. 


The  World  in  its  Workshops  : a practical 
Examination  of  British  and  Foreign  Pro- 
cesses of  Manufacture  ; with  a Critical  Com- 
parison of  the  Fabrics,  Machinery,  and  Works 
of  Art  contained  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 
By  James  Ward.  Orr  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  little  volume,  one 
of  the  best  of  those  published  on  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  has  run  through  its  first 
edition,  and  that  there  is  a demand  for  a 
second.  Having  already  reviewed  it  favour- 
ably, we  need  only  now  recommend  it  again  as 
a pleasant  discourse  on  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject. By  way  of  contrast,  however,  to  the 
apparently  disparaging  remarks  lately  made  by 
some  one  or  other  of  our  own  writers  in  The 
Builder,  on  theoretical  men  as  contrasted 
with  practical,  we  may  quote  the  following 
from  the  introduction  : — 

“ ‘ Do  I mean  to  say  that  practical  minds  are 
not  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  the  im- 
provements they  may  see  in  the  Exhibition  ?’ 
I really  do.  Take  the  mass  of  what  are  called 
‘practical’ minds,  as  a body  they  are  nearly 
as  inapt  to  appreciate  and  apply  improvements 
as  the  mere  loungers  and  idlers  who  saunter 
through  the  treasure-stored  avenues  of  the 
building.  They  will  look  with  perhaps  a 
shrewder  eye  at  the  several  objects  upon  the 
production  of  which  they  may  have  been 
partially  engaged  ; but  the  result,  in  a majority 
of  cases,  will  prove  little  more  than  a negative  : 
they  must  wait  for  the  thinking  few  to  lead 
them,  from  whom  all  practical  knowledge  of  a 
valuable  nature  is  derived.  These  few  are  the 
stars  that  guide  the  many  in  the  true  path  of 
improvement;  but  as  yet  they  are  below  the 
horizon,  gathering  light,  as  it  were,  to  shine 
steadily  and  clearly  on  the  future  course  of 
their  humbler  ‘ practical  ’ brethren.” 


fSUiflcfUattfa. 

Fatal  Accident  at  St.George’sHall, 
Liverpool. — On  Friday  before  last,  the  Rev. 
D.  Wilkie  died  at  the  infirmary  from  injuries 
received  by  falling  through  a staircase  opening 
at  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  unfortunate  gentle- 
man was  viewing  the  building,  when  he  saw  an 
opening  in  the  floor,  and  thinking  that  it  was  a 
staircase,  he  stepped  with  the  intention  of 
descending  the  stairs.  It  proved,  however,  to 
be  merely  an  aperture,  to  w.hich  the  stairs  had 
not  been  attached.  The  deceased  fell  with 
great  force  into  the  lower  floor,  a height  of 
about  thirteen  feet,  and  one  of  his  legs  was 
dreadfully  fractured,  which  injury  caused  his 
death.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  acci- 
dental death,  expressing  an  opinion  that  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents 
of  a similar  nature  in  future,  and  suggesting 
that  a guide  should  be  provided  to  conduct 
visitors  through  the  building. 


Encroachments  in  St.  Pancras.— A 

District  Surveyor,”  replying  to  our  corre- 
spondent, “F.  B.  A..”  says, — since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  / Geo.  4,  alluded  to,  the  character 
of  the  property  bordering  on  the  New-road 
has  become  entirely  changed ; the  houses  for 
the  purposes  of  private  residences  being  all 
but  valueless : the  traffic  being  now  enor- 
mously increasing,  the  old  residents  have 
taken  wing  to  quieter  locations  : one-storied 
shops  are  being  built  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
over  these  gardens,  and  the  line  of  road  bids 
fair  to  rival  Oxford-street.  There  have  been 
several  actions  under  the  Act  above  alluded 
to : the  last  one  was  compromised  by  the 
parties  agreeing  to  set  back  the  shops  three 
feet  to  widen  the  footway  : it  was  also  doubtful 
whether  an  addition  to  a house  could  be 
brought  under  the  term  “erection  of  any  build- 
ing.” The  entire  roadway  and  footways  are 
now  six  feet  wider  than  before,  no  incon- 
siderable boon  to  the  public,  and  some  little 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty. As  far  as  the  Building  Act  is  con- 
cerned, the  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Building  state  these  erections  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Building  Act.  This 
has  been  for  some  time  a vexata  queestij 
among  the  profession,  many  conceiving  that 
they  did.  The  writer  further  says,  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  they  can  be  brought 
under  the  Act  7 Geo.  4;  the  road  commis- 
sioners have  waived  any  claim  that  they  might 
have  had  under  this  imperfectly  worded  Act, 
by  tacitly  acquiescing  in  these  erections  for 
years  past,  and  are  not  now  in  a position  to 
enforce  the  Act,  admitting  the  Act  to  be  so 
construed  as  not  to  leave  a question.  Still  he 
thinks  the  public  have  no  great  ground  of 
complaint,  as  they  are  benefitted  by  the  foot- 
ways being  each  increased  three  feet  in  width. 

The  Peat  Bogs  in  Ireland. — A new 
attempt  to  convert  the  Irish  peat  bogs 
to  profitable  account,  has  been  made  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  by  the  Great  Peat  Working 
Company  of  Ireland.  For  some  weeks  past 
several  hundred  hands  have  been  employed  in 
preparing  a supply  of  peat,  and  the  first  stone 
had  been  laid  of  a new  station,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cahirciveen,  and  within  a short  distance  of 
the  harbour  of  Valencia.  This  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  necessary  machinery  be  at 
work,  in  between  two  and  three  months.  The 
object  of  this  company  is  the  preparation  of 
compressed  peat,  charcoal,  and  tar.  The  first 
of  these  articles  is  obtained,  it  is  said,  of  a 
density  equal  to  that  of  pitcoal,  and  not  in- 
ferior in  any  respect  as  fuel,  while  in  some  re- 
spects superior,  and  also  more  economical. 
It  is  prepared  in  blocks  of  any  required  size, 
the  sides  of  which,  from  the  great  pressure  to 
which  the  peat  is  subjected,  are  said  to  have 
all  the  appearance  of  a high  polish,  and  may 
even  be  handled  without  soiling  the  most 
delicately- coloured  glove.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  charcoal  the  tar  is  economised  and  col- 
lected, for  the  preservation  of  timber ; and 
for  illumination,  it  is  said,  a superior  gas  may 
be  obtained  from  it,  at  about  one-half  the 
cost  of  that  prepared  from  pitcoal. 

The  Colosseum,  Regent’s  Park. 

Looking  in  here  the  other  evening  we  found 
the  building  crowded  with  visitors,  nor  can  we 
wonder,  for  it  is  certainly  a supereminently 
beautiful  exhibition.  Danson’s  fine  picture  of 
“Paris  by  Night,”  is  an  object  of  general 
interest  to  all  the  foreigners  who  visit  London  : 
its  truth  and  deception  are  equally  startling. 
Besides  “ Paris  by  Night,”  they  have  Parris 
in  the  morning,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a 
quibble ; for  the  panorama  of  “ London,”  by 
that  artist,  has  been  restored  to  its  place,  and 
forms  an  important  feature  of  the  exhibition. 

Equestrian  Statue  op  the  Queen  in 
Glasgow. — At  the  Glasgow  Town  Council 
the  sum  of  500 1.  has  been  voted  for  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Queen,  in  commemoration 
of  her  Majesty’s  visit  to  the  city  in  August, 
1849.  The  private  subscription  towards  the 
same  object  already  exceeds  3,000/.  and  the 
work  will  be  commenced  forthwith.  As  divi- 
sion of  opinion  may  exist  regarding  the  choice 
of  an  artist,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some 
gentlemen  that  the  nomination  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Albert. 
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Building  Speculations  in  Glasgow. 

— At  a fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court,  held  on  Thursday  in  week  before 
last,  new  building  operations  were  sanctioned, 
inferring  an  outlay,  we  have  been  informed, 
of  not  less  than  50,000/.  The  local  Herald 
fears  a building  mania.  The  operative  masons 
are  becoming  restive  under  their  rising  pros- 
pects. At  same  court  the  Fiscal  directed  the 
particular  attention  of  the  court  to  a case  in 
the  Drygate,  in  which  a proprietor  had  erected 
two  tenements,  about  30  feet  srpiare,  connected 
by  a brick  staircase  serving  both  houses,  and 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  accommodate 
fifty-three  separate  families  in  single  apait- 
ments.  Forty-eight  of  these  tenants  would 
enter  by  one  door  three  feet  wide,  and  forty  of 
them  would  find  access  to  their  houses  by  a 
staircase,  which  at  some  of  the  turns  was  only 
two  feet  eight  inches  wide.  The  tenement  was 
six  stories  in  height,  with  attics,  and  the  whole 
erection  was  of  such  a character  as  to  put  to 
shame  any  of  the  old  overcrowded,  ruinous 
fabrics  which  the  court  had  been  so  anxious 
to  banish  from  the  dense  parts  ot  the  city. 
The  court  determined  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Meanwhile,  observes  the  Herald,  our  modern 
cheap  builders  may  take  a look  at  the  place, 
for  none  of  them  have  yet  thought  of  carrying 
up  “ shiver  ” partitions  to  a height  of  six 
stories.  We  learn  that  a considerable  portion 
of  the  building  materials  were  carted  from  an 
old  wretched  fabric  which  was  very  properly 
razed  to  the  ground  last  year,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Napier,  of  Lancefield,  who  removed  it  to  get 
quit  of  the  nuisance  in  the  vicinity  of  his  ex- 
tensive works  in  Washington-street.  The  cost 
of  the  structure,  we  are  informed,  will  be  about 
1,200/.;  and  it  is  expected  that  a rental  of 
between  200/.  and  250/.  per  annum  will  be 
received  for  it. 

Distraint  for  Rent. — At  the  County 
Court,  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday  in  week 
before  last,  an  action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover 9/.  6s.  for  overcharge  made  by  de- 
fendant on  a distress  for  rent  in  which  he 
acted  as  bailiff.  The  judge  decided  that, 
according  to  the  construction  of  the  fifth 
section  of  the  statute,  the  tenant  was 
allow,  d five  clear  days  to  replevy  goods  or 
pay  the  rent,  and  that  nothing  more  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  done  by  the  bailiff  than  to  take 
an  inventory,  and  to  secure  the  goods  by 
keeping  men  in  possession  ; that  no  appraise- 
ment was  contemplated  by  the  statute  until 
the  expiration  of  the  five  days,  and  that  it  was 
a duty  cast  upon  the  bailiff'  by  law  to  seize  a 
proper  amount  of  goods  ; and  for  any  assist- 
ance to  obtain  that  he  would  have  to  pay  him- 
self, and  he  would  be  liable  to  an  action  only 
if  he  levied  a considerable  excess  ; that  after 
the  expiration  of  five  days,  he  would  be  al- 
lowed a reasonable  time  for  advertising  and 
selling  the  goods,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
necessity  to  advertise  them  for  sale  on  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day.  The  plaintiff,  therefore, 
was  entitled  to  recover,  and  he  would  allow 
the  bailiff  1/.  Is.  for  levy,  and  2 /.  10s.  for  men 
in  possession,  which  would  leave  a balance  due 
to  plaintiff’ of  8/.  16s.,  for  which  amount  the 
verdict  must  be  entered. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — On 
Tuesday  last  about  twenty  miles  of  the  great 
submarine  telegraphic  cable  had  been  shipped 
at  Wapping  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Channel. 
We  have  already  described  this  renewed 
endeavour  to  effect  the  telegraphic  union  of 
Britain  and  France.  There  are  still  doubts  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  means,  and  certainly  a 
power  of  tenacity  overcome  by  a force  of  8 tons’ 
weight  is  as  nothing  to  forces  which  it  may 
meet  with  in  the  great  deep.  That  it  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  last,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  last  was  a mere 
wire  coated  with  gutta  percha  to  a thickness 
like  that  of  a small  wax  taper.  We  pointed 
out  both  then  and  previously  the  imprudence 
of  trusting  to  gutta  percha  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  we  now  find  elaborate  precau- 
tions taken  to  protect  that  substance  from  the 
destroying  agencies  of  the  ocean.  These  are 
no  more  than  necessary.  We  even  find  from 
the  Berlin  correspondence  of  the  Times  that 
the  gutta  percha  which  covers  the  Prussian 
telegraphs  is  constantly  being  destroyed  by  | 


vermin,  such  as  rats,  although  placed  under- 
ground for  comparative  safety.  Tar  itself  and 
flax  are  still  vegetable  substances,  and  may  be 
acted  on  under  the  ocean — as  timber  is,  for  in- 
stance,by  the  teredonavalis — so  as  to  benotvery 
long  a protection  to  the  enclosed  gutta  percha 
even  yet,  any  more  than  the  galvanised  iron  wire, 
though  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  cer- 
tainly appears  to  be  by  no  means  so  corrupti- 
ble as  iron  naturally  is.  May  it  not  become 
e/egalvanised  in  course  of  telegraphic  use  under 
the  ocean?  We,  even  yet,  have  not  heard  of 
adequate  experimental  test  or  inquiry  having 
been  gone  into  on  these  points.  The  present 
renewed  experiment  is  rather  a costly  one,  and 
of  course  it  is  desirable  that  the  materials  used 
should  be  as  lasting  and  effective  as  well  as 
strong  as  possible. 

Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— A special  general  court  was  held  last  week, 
at  which  the  Essex-street  sewer  question  was 
postponed  till  next  court-day,  when  plans 
would  be  perfected.  The  court  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  various  tenders  for  works,  and 
the  character  of  the  work  previously  performed 
J by  the  different  candidates  was  openly  dis- 
; cussed.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  felt  it  desirable  that 
' the  claims  of  the  different  contractors  should 
be  discussed  in  private : the  other  commis- 
sioners concurred,  and  it  was  understood  that 
all  contracts  would  in  future  be  privately  con- 
sidered. In  answer  to  the  application  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond,  as  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  complete  the  drainage  of 
that  town,  in  order  that  they  might  raise  the 
sum  at  once,  the  engineer  reported  that  2,241 
feet  of  sewer  alongside  the  river,  and  50,637 
feet  of  pi  ping  were  required.  2,900/.  had 
already  been  expended,  and  the  remainder 
required  would  be  about  4,950/.  Reports  as 
to  various  other  works  were  then  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

Strike  and  Prosecution  of  Boiler 
Makers. — About  150  men,  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Kitson,  Hewitson,  and  Thompson, 
boiler  and  locomotive  manufacturers,  &c., 
Leeds,  recently  struck  work  through  a dispute 
about  wages,  and  still  remain  out,  but  the  firm 
are  making  efforts  for  filling  their  places  by 
non-society  men.  Several  of  these,  boiler- 
makers by  trade,  were  on  Monday  week 
engaged  at  Newcastle,  by  Mr.  Hewitson,  at 
25s.  per  week,  for  twelve  months  : he  paid 
their  fare  to  Leeds  next  day,  and  they  were 
to  commence  work  on  Wednesday  morning. 
They,  however,  failed  in  doing  so,  and  war- 
rants were  obtained  against  five  of  them. 
They  were  immediately  arrested,  in  what  was 
understood  to  be  the  Boiler-makers’  Club- 
house, and  brought  before  the  sitting  magis- 
trates at  the  Court  House.  A conference, 
however,  took  place  between  the  defendants 
and  their  employers,  after  which  the  former 
expressed  their  willingness  to  return  to  their 
work  and  fulfil  their  contract.  The  Mayor 
expressed  a hope  that  the  defendants  would, 
like  good  Englishmen,  fulfil  the  engagement 
into  which  they  had  entered,  and  that  the 
workmen  on  strike  would  endeavour  to  bring 
the  differences  they  had  with  their  employers 
to  a close.  The  defendants  were  then  dis- 
charged out  of  custody,  on  entering  into  their 
own  recognizances,  in  the  sum  of  20/.,  to  come 
up  for  judgment  when  called  upon ; the 
understanding  being  that  if  they  fulfilled  their 
engagement  no  further  proceedings  would  be 
taken  against  them. 

Papier  Mache. — Mr.  Charles  Frederick 
Bielefeld,  of  London,  has  enrolled  a patent 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sheets 
of  papier  mache,  or  substances  of  the  na- 
I ture  thereof.  These  improved  processes 
are  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  articles 
from  pressured  sheets  instead  of  pulp,  and 
for  the  production  of  such  prepared  sheets. 
The  apparatus  which  the  patentee  uses  in  this 
manufacture  consists  of  a table,  having  a rack 
on  either  side,  by  which  it  is  traversed  back- 
wards and  forwards  under  a roller,  so  sup- 
ported as  to  give  the  required  degree  of  pres- 
sure to  the  material,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  being  varied  in  its  elevation,  in 
order  to  reduce  or  increase  the  amount  of 
pressure ; or  it  may  be  a weighted  roller  for 
the  purpose.  The  material  which  the  patentee 


prefers  for  the  manufacture  of  sheets  of  papier 
mache,  suitable  for  panels  for  cabins  of  steam- 
vessels  and  other  like  purposes,  is  given  in  the 
following  proportions  : — Mix  with  thirty  parts 
of  flour  eighty  parts  of  water,  thoroughly  in- 
corporating the  flour,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
mixture  to  the  consistency  of  paste,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  nine  parts  of  alum  and  one  of 
copperas.  With  this  paste  is  then  mixed 
fifteen  parts  of  resin,  previously  dissolved  by 
heat,  adding,  also,  ten  parts  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  one  of  litharge.  These  ingredients 
having  been  mixed  in  the  above  order,  are  then 
mixed  with  about  sixty  parts  of  rag-dust,  which 
the  patentee  finds  the  most  economical,  but 
other  matters  may  be  used,  such  as  paper- 
makers’  haif- stuff  or  pulp  deprived  of  its 
moisture  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  no  longer 
fluid. 

Effects  of  Ventilation. — The  follow- 
ing statement,  from  the  history  of  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital,  quoted  by  the  Advertiser, 
is  very  striking.  In  the  years  1782-3-4  and  5, 
of  7,650  infants,  brought  forth  in  the  above 
hospital,  2,244  died  within  the  first  fortnight 
after  birth,  chiefly  of  convulsions,  or  what 
nurses  called  nine-days’  fits.  These  children 
foamed  at  the  mouth  : the  jaws  became  firmly 
closed  : the  face  swelled  and  assumed  a pur- 
plish hue,  as  though  they  were  choking.  This 
last  circumstance  suggested  to  the  physician 
that  a deficiency  of  wholesome  air  was  con- 
nected with  the  great  mortality.  Air  pipes, 
with  other  openings,  were  contrived : the 
rooms  were  freely  ventilated ; and  behold  the 
consequences:  — 

In  1786,  of  1,372  children  there  died  51 

In  1787,  of  1,375  „ 59 

(An  unhealthy  season.) 

In  1788,  of  1,496  ,,  55 

4,243  165 

Thus,  after  a proper  application  of  ventilation* 
out  of  4,243  children  there  died  165  ; whereas 
the  average  previously  from  the  same  number, 
in  the  same  place,  was  1,632. 

The  Burmese  Bell  at  Liverpool. — 
This  gigantic  bell,  which  was  one  of  the  spoils 
taken  during  the  Burmese  war,  and  is  how 
erected  on  the  Liverpool  Landing-stage,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  warning  during  a fog,  is 
found  not  to  emit  so  loud  a sound  as  was  anti- 
cipated, and  therefore  proves  to  be  compara- 
tively useless.  The  metal  is  so  thick  that  an 
ordinary  clapper  is  wholly  ineffectual  in  bring- 
ing out  the  full  tone  of  the  bell,  which  requires 
a power  equal  to  that  of  a steam-hammer  to 
ring  it  effectually.  In  the  endeavour  to  bring 
out  the  sound  in  all  its  power,  the  tongue  or 
clapper  was  several  times  unshipped,  and  fell 
upon  the  landing-stage,  making  indentations 
nearly  an  inch  deep  upon  the  oak  floor,  but 
providentially  doing  no  other  damage. 

Information  for  House-agents. — 
Mr.  Craven,  as  agent  for  Mr.  Robinson,  sum- 
moned Mr.  Thorpe  of  Brunswick-street,  Tran- 
mere,  on  Friday,  at  the  Birkenhead  County 
Court,  for  the  sum  of  3/.  14s.  3d.  including 
costs,  being  a quarter’s  rent  for  a house  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Robinson,  and  which  Mr. 
Thorpe  had  occupied  for  part  of  a quarter. 
The  defendant  had  let  the  house  to  another 
party,  whom  Mr.  Craven  accepted  as  a tenant, 
and  upon  quitting  the  house  tendered  to  Mr. 
Craven  the  full  amount  of  the  rent  then  due, 
viz..  1/.  5s.  6d.,  which  he  refused  to  accept, 
and  he  also  refused  to  give  a receipt  in  full  of 
all  demands.  The  learned  judge  ruled  that 
Mr.  Craven  had  no  right  to  refuse  giving  the 
receipt,  and  gave  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Death  in  a Sewer. — At  Bolton,  on 
Friday  week,  a boy  died  in  a pipe  sewer,  into 
which  he  was  sent  by  a man  employed  by  the 
subsurveyor  to  cleanse  a length  of  eighty  yards. 
The  subsurveyor  had  expressed  a doubt  of  its 
being  properly  cleansed,  and  two  boys  were 
sent  through  it  to  prove  that  it  was  so.  A shaft 
was  hastily  sunk  to  extricate  the  youth,  but 
eleven  hours  elapsed  ere  his  body  was  got. 
The  pipe  in  which  it  was  found  was  filled  with 
sludge  to  the  depth  of  13  inches,  the  vacant 
space  at  top  being  only  7 inches.  The  coroner’s 
j-ury  reprimanded  the  man  who  had  sent  the 
boys  in  for  urging  them  to  go  through. 
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New  Almshouses  in  St  Leonard's,  | Roe’s  Combination  Payino.-Mi.  Free- ' Brickmaking  extraordinary.-A  cor- 
Shoreditch.  According  to  the  newspapers,  j man  Roe  has  patented  a new  mode  of  con-  respondent  states  that  twelve  moulders  em- 
the  first  stone  of  new  almshouses  in  Bruns-  structing  roads,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  ployed  by  Messrs.  Hcrois  and  Rutter  in  a 
wick-street  Hackney-road  for  twenty  poor  ! greater  stability,  and  to  diminish  the  expense,  field  near  Uxbridge,  have  made  the  enonnous 
women  of  the  parish  of  bt.  Leonard,  Shore-  He  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  present  bed  quantity  of  10,875,000  bricks  durin<r  the  season 
ditch,  has  been  laid.  A sufficient  sum  has  j of  concrete  now  generally  laid  for  the  support  of  twenty-two  weeks  just  ended.  This  nuan- 
now  been  obtained  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ] of  the  granite,  permanent  wooden  sleepers,  tity  will  give  an  average  of  906  025  bricks  for 
to  enable  the  committee  to  enter  into  a con-  supporting  a covered  way  of  the  same  mate-  each  moulder.  One  moulder  made  1 046  000 
tract  with  Mr.  John  Wood,  of  Shaftesbury-  rial,  and  forming  the  segment  of  a circle,  and  and  another  made  1 023  000  ’ ’ * 

street,  to  erect  and  roof  the  houses,  build  a upon  this  to  rest  the  granite  block.  When  it  Iron  Trade  in’  Staffordshire  —It  is 
wall,  and  place  the  iron  railings  thereon,  for  a ■ is  necessary  to  open  the  road  for  laying  down  stated,  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette  that  the 
thousand  guineas  : to  finish  the  houses,  fit  for  ; or  mending  pipes  or  other  purposes,  the  wood-  most  expensive  descriptions  of  iron  for  Bir- 
residence,  however,  a further  sum  of  about  j work  in  that  part,  it  is  stated,  is  easily  removed,  mir.gharn  orders,  are  being  delivered  there  at  KZ 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will  be  required.  ' and  as  easily  replaced  in  the  same  position  as  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  at  about  five  euineas  net’ 
The  building  is  to  be  constructed  on  a square,  it  was  previous  to  its  being  disturbed.  The  A report  has  been  very  general  that  an  advance 
with  two  fronts,  in  a mixed  style  of  architec-  advantages  claimed  are,  that  it  is  cheaper  than  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  on  pier  iron  has  been  estab 
ture,  combining  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart,  the  present  mode  of  paving  ; will  better  pre-  fished,  but  we  are  assured  both  by  buyers  and 
and  surrounded  by  a verandah.  Each  inmate  serve  uniformity  of  surface ; and  will  mitigate  sellers  that  it  is  without  foundation 
is  to  have  a living-room,  a sleeping-room,  and  the  noise  in  the  streets.  i Manchester  is  to  be  a City —We 

scullery.  Mr.  Knightley  is  the  architect.  Pulham’s  Terra  Cotta,  in  Class  27  of  believe  we  may  announce  that  at  the  private 

Magneto-electric  and  Electro-mag-  the  Great  Exhibition,  seems  a very  good  mate-  meeting  of  the  council  on  Wednesday  last  it 
netic  Apparatus.— Mr.  W.  Millward,  of  rial,  and  deserves  notice.  The  maker  has  , was  determined  that  Manchester  should  be  a 

Birmingham  has  lately  specified  a patent.,  added,  at  the  west  end,  several  fresh  specimens  j city,  and  the  mayor  was  authorised  to  take  the 

which  consists — 1.  Of  an  improved  method  of  since  we  gave  our  general  review  of  the  works  j requisite  steps  for  making  application  for  the 
charging  or  magnetising  iron  and  steel  bars  in  this  class.  In  a statement  which  Mr. ; grant  of  her  Majesty’s  Royal  letters  patent 
to  be  used  as  permanent  magnets  or  electro-  Pulham  has  put  forth,  it  appears  that  a piece  authorising  and  declaring  that  henceforth  the 
magnets.— 2.  Of  certain  new  forms  of  electro-  of  his  terra  cotta,  broken  by  Mr.  Bellhouse’s  ' incorporated  borough  and  town  of  Manchester 


magnetic  machines.  The  first  branch  of  the  hydraulic  press,  required  a pressure  equal  to 
improvements  is  carried  into  effect  by  the  ein- 1 the  enormous  force  of  460  tons  on  the  foot 
ployment  of  an  electro-magnet  formed  by  a cube.  The  application  of  terra  cotta  to  the 
current  of  electricity  produced  from  a magneto-  construction  of  fire-proof  staircases  ought  to 
electric  machine,  instead  of  that  generated  in  have  attention. 

a voltaic  battery;  and  such  an  electro-magnet.  Fall  of  a Cornice  at  Pimlico. — Four 
it  is  said,  may  be  very  advantageously  used  for  j men  were  killed  on  Friday  last  by  the  fall  of 
magnetising  large  bars  of  steel,  or  for  pro-  j an  exterior  cornice  newly  erected  on  a building 

of  five  stories  and  nearly  80  feet  in  length, 
forming  three  houses  in  course  of  erection 
near  Vauxhall-bridge,  by  Mr.  Grigg,  builder. 
The  whole  of  the  cornice  fell  in  one  piece, 
carrying  the  whole  of  the  stage  with  it,  and 
snapping  the  scaffold-poles,  precipitating  the 
workmen  to  the  ground. 

Property  Rated  to  the  Poor. — Some 
interesting  information  is  given  in  a return 
recently  issued  respecting  property  assessed  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  several  parishes  of 
the  metropolis  in  the  rate  collected  in  June 
last.  The  value  was  9,760,200/.,  which  was 
made  up  in  the  following  manner,  showing  the 
value  of  the  property  in  the  several  districts  : — 
In  Hammersmith  the  rateable  value  of  the 
property  in  four  parishes  was  139,547/.  In 


ducing  very  powerful  magnets.  Any  of  the 
known  forms  of  magneto-electric  machines 
will  serve  thus  to  convert  a bar  of  steel  into  an 
electro-magnet,  but  the  patentee  prefers  to  use 
one  composed  of  four,  eight,  or  any  other 
number  of  permanent  magnets,  having  double 
the  number  of  armatures,  and  coiled  with 

strong  wire  of  about  60  feet  in  length. Mr. 

F.  S.  Beatty,  of  Dublin,  advertises  an  “ electro- 
magnetic engine  as  a source  of  mechanical 
power,  to  supersede  the  use  of  steam  as  a prime 
mover,”  and  expresses  his  desire  to  treat  with 
capitalists  in  order  to  form  a company,  to  be 
called  “The  British  Electric  Power  Company.” 

M.  Aristides  Dumont,  engineer  of  the 

Ponts  et  Chaussees,  has  made  some  experi- 
ments with  electro-magnetic  engines,  for  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  concludes  ' Chelsea,  three  parishes,  394,594/.  In  Pad- 
from  these  experiments  that  although  electro-  dington,  two  parishes,  389,98 71.  In  Maryle- 
magnetism  cannot  compete  with  steam,  small  I bone,  two  parishes,  906,160/.  In  Westminster, 
power  machines  might  be  usefully  turned  to  [ twenty-two  parishes  and  extra  parochial  places, 
account  in  many  trades,  and  for  numerous  1,810,814/.  In  St.  Pancras,  two  parishes, 
mechanical  operations  where  moderate  forces  704,517/.  In  Holborn,  nineteen  parishes  and 


only  are  required. 


extra  parochial  places,  985,399/.  In  Shore- 


Russian  Use  of  Door- Locks. — “ But  he  ditch,  nine  parishes,  691,670/.  In  Spitalfields, 
laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  brass  door-  six  parishes,  419,852/.  In  the  Tower  Ham- 
latches,  which  in  Armenian  houses  are  some-  ■ lets,  thirteen  parishes,  223,474/.  In  Lime- 
what  unheard  of.  With  these  door-latches  and  house,  five  parishes,  263,641/.  In  the  City  of 
locks  a comical  story  is  connected.  The  Prince  j London,  105  parishes,  877,766/.  In  Battersea, 
became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  them  at  twelve  parishes,  231,132/.  In  Lambeth,  five 
Tiflis,  bought  a dozen,  and  ordered  some  to  be  I parishes,  559,856/.  In  Camberwell,  four 
fixed  on  the  doors  of  the  “ European  saloon.”  ; parishes,  369,23SZ.  In  Southwark,  nine 
The  servants  of  the  house,  ignorant  of  the  real  parishes,  477, 59S/. ; and  in  Greenwich,  six 
intent  of  the  singular  machines,  believed  that  parishes,  315,561/.,  making  the  grand  total  of 
the  Prince  had  ordered  them  for  musical  pur-  I 9,760,206/. — Times. 

poses ; for  every  time  they  were  turned  a roar-  The  Value  of  the  Thermometer  has 
ing  sound  followed  in  the  wide,  empty  room,  j been  shown  very  strikingly  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
lt happened,  then,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  bition.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Cheapside,  has  fixed 
master  of  the  house,  several  concerts  were  | there  twenty  of  his  standard  thermometers  in 
arranged  by  the  domestic  personnel,  with  the  different  parts  of  the  building,  and  by  dili- 
assistance  of  the  brass  door-latches.  An  old  gently  recording  and  communicating  each  day 
blind  Tartar  had  to  sing,  and  the  cook,  who  the  varieties  of  temperature,  enabled  the  Exe- 
was  considered  an  authority  in  such  matters,  cutive  to  adopt  such  measures  to  ensure  com- 
played  the  brass  door-latches.  The  Prince  fortable  breathing  as  the  circumstances  de- 
only  discovered  the  musical  tendencies  of  his  manded.  Mr.  Bennett  has  not  let  the 
household  when  three  locks  and  latches  were  opportunity  slip  to  bring  himself  into  notice 
broken.  ‘ So  difficult  is  it,’  said  he,  concluding  by  this  matter,  and  deserves  for  his  energy 
a very  copious  narration  of  the  affair, — ‘ so  | whatever  advantage  may  accrue  to  him. 
difficult  is  it  to  introduce  into  this  country  Marsh-land  Bridges. — In  your  paper 
European  civilization.  But  I do  not  perplex  of  the  past  week  you  mention  a little  invention 
myself  on  that  account,  and  have  brought  with  j of  mine,  which  you  designate  “ cattle  bridges;” 
me  half-a-dozen  new  door-locks  from  Tiflis.’  ” but  this  is  not  the  proper  title  or  purpose  of 
— BodenstedCs  Morning-  Land.  the  bridge  : I call  it  the  “marsh-land  bridge,” 

New  Church  in  Waterloo-road. — A and  its  worth  consists  in  preventing  cattle  and 
new  church  in  Waterloo-road,  nearly  opposite  sheep  from  passing  over  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
the  Victoria  Theatre,  has  been  erected  for  a common  bridge,  whilst  it  affords  the  farmer 
congregation  formerly  in  Robinson’s  school-  and  his  men  free  range  from  field  to  field,  over 
room,  close  by.  It  is  built  of  Kentish  rag  many  hundred  acres,  at  small  expense.  The 
stone,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a small  steeple,  mode  of  making  them,  as  already  stated  by 
containing  a bell.  you,  is  correct. — Nathaniel  Mathew. 


should  take  the  name,  style,  or  title  of  “ the 
City  of  Manchester.”  We  understand  that  the 
mayor  has  already  made  the  requisite  formal 
application,  and  that  in  a short  time  we  may 
legally  and  correctly  congratulate  our  “ fellow- 
citizens  on  the  civic  dignity  conferred  upon 
Manchester. — Manchester,  Guardian. 


TENDERS 

For  works  to  Newington  Workhouso.  Quantities  sup- 
plied. Mr.  H.  Jarvis,  Architect. 


HarJing  . 

Overton  

Paulin  

Tarrent  

Crawley  

Dav  is  ' 

Brown  

Taylor 

Cooper 

Carter  

Rudkin  

J.  Cooper  .... 

Ryder  

Wilson 

Colls  and  Co. . 

Walker  

Tombs  


£5,287 

0 

0 

5,270 

0 

0 

5,100 

0 

0 

6,050 

0 

0 

•1,994 

0 

0 

4,990 

0 

0 

4, SOI 

0 

0 

4,951 

0 

0 

4,800 

0 

0 

4,747 

0 

0 

4,597 

0 

0 

4,625 

0 

0 

4,450 

0 

0 

4,441 

0 

0 

4,377 

0 

0 

4,371 

13 

0 

4,360 

0 

0 

4,116 

0 

0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

' subscribers  inform  u 


token 


Planes." — Can  any  of  oi 
planes  were  frst.  ■invented  ? 

“J.  B.,"  Chichester  (thanks),  “ G.  J.  F.”  “ W.  T ” 
“ J.-B.  W.,”  “Mr.  B.,”  “A  Brick,”  “ T.  P.,”  “ T.  W./’ 
“,T.  B.,”  “ J.  D.  II.,"  “ A Leaseholder  " (adjoining  owner 
to  un  architect),  “ W.  J. 
reply),  “ F.  P.  R.,’*  “ J. 
.-  . ...  11  One  who  works  for  his 

living  (not  precise  enough,  for  such  a eharee),  “ A Con- 
stant Reader,”  “ It.  L." 

“ Books  and  Addresses."- 
books  or  find  addresses. 


should  pay  for  the  wall. 

(we  have  already  admitted 
' E.  C.,"  “C.  P.,'  ~ 


—We  have  not  time  to  point  out 


NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION.—fourth  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  to  be 
held  at  the  Loudon  Tavern,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  23,  l»5i. 
THOMAS  GRISSELL,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


Esq. 
drd.  1' 


T.  G.  liar 
E.  L.  1‘ 

Stephe 

George  Bird.  Esq. 
Joseph  Bird,  Esq. 
Mes-rs.  Collins  and 
Siaubury,  Binning 
ham. 

H.  W.  Cooper,  Esq. 
Thomas  Cozens,  Esq. 
Alderman  William 
Cul.itt,  M.P. 

Kobt.  L.  Curtis.  Esq. 
Wm.  Dennis,  Esq. 
Wui.  Dunnage,  Esq. 
William  Ellis,  Esq. 

E.  B.  Gammon,  Esq. 


J.  N.  Helling, E.-q. 
Win.  Herbert.  Esq. 
Tlios.  Howard,  Esq. 
Thos.  Hockley,  Esq. 
Win.  Hutcbons,  Esq. 
Win.  Ifold,  Esq. 

J.  James,  Esq. 

J.  Jay,  Esq. 

James  Knight,  Esq. 
William  Lee,  Esq. 
Geo.  Lever,  Esq. 

Benj.  Mots,  Esq. 
George  Myers,  Esq. 
Thomas  Nesham,  Esq 
“.  John  Newson, 
J un.,  Esq. 


J.  Penuethome,  Esq. 
S.  M.  Peto.  Esq.,  M.P. 
J .Raudell.Etq.  Bath. 
R.  Kiehardsou,  Esq. 

G.  S.  Smith,  Esq. 
Thos.  Smith, Esq. 

J.  Soward,  Juu.,  Esq. 
R.  Stauham,  Esq. 
Thos.  Stirling,  Esq. 
John  Thorn,  Esq. 
Thos.  Try,  Esq. 

'Thos.  Tyerinan,  Esq. 
Isaac  Unwin,  Esq. 

R.  Watts.  Juu..  Esq. 
J.  Williams,  Esq. 

W.  Woodward,  Esq. 


Gentlemen  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institution 
by  becoming  Stewards  will  be  pleased  to  forwurd  their  names  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  olhee,  476,  New  Oxford-street. 
A.  G.  HARRIS,  Secretary. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER, No.  143,  Fleet-street,  London. 

prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


These  Pencils 
shades. 

HHI1H  for  drawing  on  wood. 

H H H for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering, 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  blaok  for  draw- 
ing. 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 


M medium. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 
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PARTNER  WANTED. — An  Architect  in 

good  practice  in  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Eng- 
land, whose  time  is  chiefly  occupied  in  superintending  works,  is 
desirous  of  engnging  with  a young  Architect  well  acquainted  with 
the  general  routine  of  his  profession,  capable  of  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  the  office  business,  and  can  give  respectable  references. 
As  the  offer  is  a very  advantageous  one.  a moderate  premium  will 
be  expected.— Address,  APLHA,  at  Kent's  Family  Hotel,  Norfolk  - 
street.  Strand.  


RAUGHTSMAN  WANTED,  to  make 

finished  and  working  drawings  of  suburban  residences  and 

assist  in  a land  and  estate  agency  business.  A knowledge  of  Gothic 
detail  is  necessary.— Applications  by  letter  in  the  first  instance  to 
T.  W.,  359,  Strand.  


D 


W 


WANTED,  a STONEWARE  POTTER, 


"V/V" ANTED  immediately,  several  BRICK- 

V v LA  YEltS,  some  of  whom  must  have  been  accustomed  to 
fire  work.— Apply  by  letter  pustpnid,  to  B.  Y„  Watling's  Newspaper 
Office,  409.  Strand,  London. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

/"ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a respect- 

able YOUTH,  to  keep  the  books : a knowledge  of  book- 


Bayham-terrace.  C'amden-to 


; indispensable.— Apply  a 


TO  PLUMBERS. 

\\T  ANTED,  a Sober  and  Industrious 

Y ▼ Workman  in  the  above  line,  to  paint  and  glaze  occa- 
sionally. References  will  be  required.  None  but  Good  Workmen 
need  apply,  by  letter  only,  post-paid,  to  J.  L,,  No.  71),  High-street, 

8t  Marylebone. 

TO  IRONMONGERS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  in  an  old-established  Iron- 
monger's. in  Westminster,  a Youth  as  an  IMPROVER, 
who  has  been  about  three  years  in  the  business.  A small  salary, 
with  board,  Ac.,  will  be  given.  None  need  apply  whose  character 
will  uot  bear  the  strictest  inquiry-.— Addecss,  stating  particulars, 
to  II.  I.,  care  of  Mr.  W.  G.  II.,  31,  Bridge-street,  Southwark. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  forty, 

a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  to  plumbing,  painting, 
and  paperlianging  ; can  measure  and  estimate  if  required.— Apply 
to  J.  II.,  No.  2.  Suffoik-street.  Pcntonvillc. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  a 

HlTTTATTiiV  PT.V.RK  of  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN. 


w 


*■  The 


mg  had  many  rears'  experience  in  building,  theoretically  ana 
tically.  No  objections  to  country.— Address  B.  J.,  Office  of 
ic  Builder,"  1,  York -street.  Covent-garden.  


WANTED,  a situation  as  BUILDER’S 

CLERK  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a practical  man, 
■who  has  had  several  years’  experience  in  the  business,  also  in 
office  duties.  Can  measure  up  work,  estimate  and  make  plana 
Good  references— Address,  W.  C„  Mr.  Billing's,  No.  103,  Totteu- 
liam-court-road.  


w 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  by  a Builder’s 


Clerk,  with  a knowledge  of  materials,  prices.  Ac.  Can 
produce  the  cost  of  works  progressing,  and  weekly,  if  required. 
No  objection  to  temporary  engagement  upon  workB  completed, 
upon  single  or  copartnership  accounts.  Termi 
Address  H.  K , Brown's  colour  and  v— ! 

•well-street.  


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN,  or  to  Manage  the  working  of  Saw-mills,  or 
other  machinery,  or  the  Measuring  and  Converting  of  Timber  for 
building  or  manufacturing  purposes,  by  a steady  Man,  who  practi- 
cally understands  the  construction  of  buildings,  erecting  and 
working  of  machinery,  and  directing  the  most  useful  applications 
of  steam-power,  for  planing,  moulding,  tenanting,  groving.  rebst- 
' Ig,  Ac.  Unexceptionable  references.  No  objection  to  go  abroad. 
■ ‘ ‘ 11.,  Post-office,  Esscx-strect,  Islington. 


ing,  Ac. 
— Addrc 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A SURVEYOR  is  in  want  of  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT ; cither  permanent  or  occasional  assistance  could  he 
rendered  as  required.— Address,  P.  D.,  Office  of  "The  Builder,”  1, 
York- street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AN  ASSISTANT,  who  is  a good  and 

expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and  who  has  had  much 
practical  experience  in  the  Profession,  is  desirous  of  a KE-EN- 
GAGEMENT.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  a permanent 
situation.  Satisfactory  references  can  be  given.- Address,  H.  A., 
Office  of  " The  Builder,”  1.  York-street.  Covcnt-garden. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  general 

CLERK  (long  accustomed  to  railway  works),  is  desirous  of 
on  ENGAGEMENT,  in  either  town  or  country,  is  of  strict  busi- 
ness habits,  and  would  be  happy  to  make  himpelf  generally  useful. 
Satisfactory  testimonials. — Address,  post-paid,  R.  A.,  Office  of  "The 
Builder,"  1.  York-street.  Covent-garden. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

A CONSTANT  SITUATION  WANTED, 

bv  a person  aged  40,  as  PLUMBER,  or  Plumber,  Painter, 
and  Glazier.  Good  reference  can  be  given;  five  years  in  hiH  last 
place.— Address,  W.  K.,  29,  Mansion-house-street,  Lower  Keuning- 
ton-lane. 


A STEADY  and  good  MARBLE  MASON, 

who  is  well  accustomed  to  Chimney-piece  and  Tablet  work, 
may  have  CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  country  by 
addressing  to  Statuary,  Office  of  "The  Builder,"  1,  York-street, 
Covcnt  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  LANDLORDS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  experience  is  desirous 

of  meeting  with  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  the  office  of  a 
Builder  ns  M EASURER.  ESTIMATOR,  and  DRAUGHTSMAN 
<having  just  left  a large  firm),  or  would  undertake  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  erection  of  any  buildings  or  houses.  Partial  occupa- 
tion would  not  lie  objected  to.— Address,  Y.  Z.,  Post-office,  133, 
Jermyn-strect,  St.  J ames's. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  a Young  Man,  who  has 

been  for  the  last  four  years  employed  in  a timber  merchant's 
office,  and  wbo  can  introduce  a connection,  is  desirous  of  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  canvassing,  selling 
by  commission,  and  book-keeping.  Satisfactory  references  can  be 
given.— Address,  P.  P.  ,16,  Wharton-street.  Lloyd-square. 


British  assurance  company, 

2,  King-street,  Chenpside. 

Chairman— SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

The  rates  for  both  fire  and  life  assurance  are  ns  low  as  can  with 
snfetv  be  taken.  The  premiums  for  life  assurance  made  payable  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  nssured.— Prospectuses  and  all  particu- 
lars may  be  had  at  the  head  office,  or  of  any  of  the  agents 

JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


Engineers’,  masonic,  and 

UNIVERSAL  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
Head  office.  345,  Strand,  London,  opposite  W aterloo-bridge. 
Policies  free  of  stamp  duty  to  the  assured. 

Policies  indisputable. 

Medical  referees  paid  hv  the  Society. 

Assignments  and  transfers  registered  free  of  charge. 

All  the  profits  to  the  assured. 

Every  known  method  of  life  assurance  transacted. 

Prospectuses  aud  other  information  from 
345,  Strand.  FREDERICK  LAWRANCE, 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 

London,  suburhan.  and  provincial  Agents  Wanted. 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATn  ; 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES.  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS,  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  New  Coventry-strect, 
Leiccster-square.  London;  15,  Bnebelor's-wnlk.  Dublin  ; and  18, 
Rue  Tronchct,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 4 8 Viet.  c.  110. 
Capital  200.0001. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  SI.  to  5.0001, 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4.0001. 

Lives  dcclinod  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  nnd  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary-. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  THE 
ERECTION,  RESTORATION,  OR  ENRICHMENTS  OF 
CHURCHES. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  for  delivery  immediately 

after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  a very  RICHLY-CARVED 
PERPENDICULAR  GOTHIC  SCREEN,  in  Wainscot  Oak, 
«xe  sited  expressly  to  show  the  superiority  and  accuraev  of 
JORDAN'S  PATENT  MACHINE  CARVING  for  such  Works  at 
the  Great  Exhibition.  The  screen  is  in  the  main  avenue  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  (No.  801.  Its  size  is  about  18  feet  wide  and  13  feet 
high.— Applications  for  purchaso  of  the  screen,  or  other  work*  at 
the  same  staud.to  be  madeat  JORDAN'S  MACHINE  CARVING 
WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth, near  the  Suspension-bridge. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING. 

CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE— 3,  EXETER  'CHANGE,  WELLINGTON 
STREET  NORTH  (opposito  Waterloo-bridge),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  SI.  and  up  to  SOI.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  lie  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  n.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  51.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be — 
From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  „ ,,  Twopence  „ 

„ 45  to  55  „ „ Threepence  „ 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  as  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commencc- 
icnt  will  he  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ton,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  nnd  so  on  up  to  Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.  B.  No  commnnica'ions  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
61.  to  501.  can  he  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  3,  Exeter  'Change,  Wellington -street  North, 
Strand. 


IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS.— 

LAW  PROPERTY  ASSURANCE  nnd  TRUST  SOCIETY, 
30,  Esscx-street.  Strand,  London. 

Subscribed  Capital,  250.0001.  in  5,000  Shares  of  501.  each. 
DIRECTORS: 

Ralph  Thomas  Brockman.  Esq..  Folkestone. 

Benjamin  Chandler,  jun.,  Esn.,  Sherborne. 

Edward  W.  Cox.  F.*q.,  36.  Rnssell-sqnare. 

James  Macaulay,  Esn.,  28,  Chancery-lane. 

Henry  Pauli,  Esq.,  33.  Pevonshire-place,  Portland-place. 
Robert  Young,  Esq.,  Battle. 

This  Society  is  established  to  applv  the  principle  of  Assurance 
to  Property  ns  well  as  to  Life  ; and  its  business  consists  of— 


I.  PROPERTY". 
Assurance  of  Leaseholds. 
Redemption  of  Mortgages  and 


II.  LIFE. 


Assurance  of  Copyholds. 

Assurance  of  Lifeholds. 

Assurance  of  Titles. 

Assurance  of  Building  Societies 
Collection  and  Guarantee  of 
Rents. 

Management  of  Trusts. 

Loans  on  tho  Plan  of  Building 
Societies. 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  even-  information  will  be 
immediately  furnished  on  application  to  WILLIAM  NEISON, 
Esq.,  Actuary  aud  Secretary,  30,  Essex-street.  Strand.  London. 


Assurance  of  Healthy,  Diseased, 
and  Doubtful  Lives. 

Education  Assurance. 

Granting  of  Annuities. 

Granting  Present  Annuities  in 
Exchange  for  Reversionary 
Interests. 

Guarantee  of  the  Fidelity  of 
Clerks.  Servants,  and  Persons 
required  to  give  Security. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street;  City  Branch:  2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings.— 
Established  1806.  Policy-holders'  Capital.  1.192.8181.  Annual 
Income.  150,0001.  Bonuses  declared.  743,0001.  Claims  paid  since 
tho  establishment  of  the  Office,  2,001,4501. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  SHERMAN,  Chairman. 

HENRY  BLENCOWE  CHURCHILL,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 
Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 


William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt.  Esq. 

George  Round.  Esq. 

Frederick  Squire.  Esq., 
William  Henry  Stone.  Esq. 
Capt.  William  John  YVilliamB. 
J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq..  Managing  Director. 
Piitsician.- 'John  Maclean.  M.D , F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague- 
strect,  Montague-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 


Original  Promiui 


£.  s.  d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently. to  l)e  further 
increased  annually. 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


982  13  1 
1.160  5 6 
3,558  17  8 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
-ranted  by  this  Office.-Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKS, 
lecretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


ItyTITRE  gene; 

1“  IL  ASSOCIA 


E GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 


ATION,  23,  Pall-mall. 

Tables,  based  on  the  experience  of  62.000  assurers. 

Short  term  policies  extended  to  the  whole  of  life. 

Loans  granted  to  bcneficed  clergymen  on  personal  security,  com- 
bined with  a life  policy  effected  with  the  Association. 

W.  BRIDGES,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  184L 

Medical,  invalid,  and  general 

LIFE  OFFICE.  25.  Pall-Mall. 

During  the  Ten  Years  this  Society  lias  been  established,  more 
than  Three  Thousand  Two  Hundred  Policies  have  been  issued.— 
Covering  Assurances  to  the  extent  of  Thirteen  Hundred  Thou- 
nnd  Pounds- 

Yielding  Annual  Premiums  amounting  to  upwards  of  Fifty- 
three  Thousand  Pounds. 

This  Society  is  the  only  one  possessing  Tables  for  the  Assurance 
of  Diseased  Lives. 

Healthy  Lives  assured  at  lower  rates  than  at  most  other  Offices. 

A Bonus  of  2 per  cent  per  annum  was  added  to  the  policies  at 
last  Division  of  Profits. 

Agents  wanted. 

Prospectuses.  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  other  information, 
iay  he  obtained  of  the  Secretary  at  the  Chief  Office,  or  on  appli- 
cation to  any  of  the  Society's  Agents  in  the  country. 

F.  G.  P.  NEISON.  Actuary. 

C.  DOUGLAS  SINGER,  Secretary. 


UNION  ASSURANCE  OFFICE  (Fire, 

Life,  Annuities).  Cornhill  and  Baker-street.  London ; 
College-green,  Dublin  ; aud  Groncngcr-street,  Hamburgh  ; in- 
stituted A.  D.  1714. 

Life.— Reduced  rates  for  young  and  middle  ages,  with  the 
guarantee  of  a Company  in  existence  for  nearly  140  years. 

The  last  bonus  (ISIS)  gave  additions  to  policies  varying  from  25 
to  70  per  cent,  on  the  previous  seven  years  premiums. 

Lower  rates  without  profits. 

Two-thirds  only  of  the  premium  may  be  paid  until  death. 
Decreasing  and  increasing  rates  of  premium,  aud  half-yearly  or 
quarterly. 

T ans  granted.  Medical  fees  allowed. 

re  insurances  at  the  usual  rates,  and  profits  returned  on 
policies  taken  out  for  seven  years  by  prompt  payment. 

March  7, 1851.  THOMAS  LEWIS,  Secretary. 


Family  endowment  life 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Chatham-placc,  Blackfriars,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL,  500,0001. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Butterworth  Bayley.  Esq.,  Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq.  I Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouseley. 

Major  Henderson  Major  Turner. 

C.  H.  Latouche,  Esq.  I Joshua  Walker.  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society's  Polloies  on  the 
profit  scale  in  1845.  The  next  valuation  will  he  in  J auuary,  1852. 

Loans  are  granted  on  mortgage  and  on  security  of  Life  Interests 
and  Reversions. 

INDIA  BRANCH. 

The  Society  has  extensive  Indian  business,  and  grants  Policies  of 
Insurance.  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowments,  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Ser- 
vices, and  others.  Parties  calling  at  the  Office  will  be  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Guar- 
dians of  Youths  proceeding  to  India  is  especially  invited. 

JOHN  CAZENOVE,  Secretary. 


P 


H (E  N I X FIRE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY",  Lombard-street,  aud  Charing-cross,  London, 


Established  in  1782. 

TRUSTERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

SIR  ROBERT  HARRY  INGLIS,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Matthias  Attwood,  Esq., 
Decimus  Burton,  Esq. 
Octavius  Edward  Coopc,  Esq. 
William  Cotton,  Esq. 


George  Arthur  Full 
Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq. 

Henry  Grace,  Esq. 

Joscpn  Owen  Harris.  Esq. 

Kirkraan  Daniel  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Assistant  Director— Thi 


James  Horne,  Esq. 

John  Dorrien  Magens,  Esq. 
J.  Master  man,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Petty  Muspratt,  Esq. 
Richard  Price,  Esq. 
leorge  Stanley  Kept  on,  Esq. 


Benjamin  Shaw.  Esq. 

Charles  Hampden  Turner,  Esq. 
Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

Thomas  W ilson,  Esq. 


John  Hodgson,  Esq. 

SECRETARIES. 

Wilmer  Harris,  Esq.  George  William  Lovell.  Esq. 

Architect  and  Surveyor —John  Shaw,  Esq. 

Solicitors.— Messrs.  Dawes  and  Sons,  Angel-court. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by  the  PHCENIX 
COMPANY  upon  every  description  of  Property,  in  every  part  of 
the  YVorld.  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 

Persons  insuring  with  the  PHCENIX  COMPANY  arc  not  liable 
to  make  good  the  losses  of  others,  as  is  the  case  in  some  offices. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  Michaelmas  must  be 
renewed  within  Fifteen  days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  Void. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices,  Lombard-street 
and  Charing-cross,  and  With  the  respective  Agents  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


LIGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.—CHARLES  STRUTTON.  34.  Commercial-road.  Lambeth. 

TARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
lers  upon  the  lowest,  terms.  Marquees  and 
<ale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.—  w lLLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


New  show  - rooms  for  bed- 

STEADS.— IIEAL  and  SON  have  erected  some  extensive 
Warcrooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  every  description  of  Bed- 
stead. In  iron  their  stock  will  include  every  sort  manufactured, 
from  the  oheap  stump,  for  servants’ use,  to  the  handsomely  orna- 
mented tubular-pillared  Canopy,  as  well  as  Brass  Bedsteads  of 
every  shape  and  pattern  ; and  in  Wooden  Bedsteads  their  rooms 
are  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  them  to  fit  up  a variety,  both  in 
Polished  Birch  and  Mahogany,  of  Four-post,  Canopy,  and  Frenoh, 
and  also  of  Japanned  Bedsteads— in  fact,  to  keep  instock  every  sort 
of  Bedstead  that  is  made ; aud  they  have  also  a general  assortment 
of  Furniture  Chintzes,  Damasks,  and  Dimities,  so  as  to  render 
their  stuck  complete  for  the  Furnishing  of  Bedsteads  as  well  as 
Bedding.  And  without  attempting  to  compete  with  the  prices  at 
which  the  lowest  class  of  Fumituie  is  sold,  and  which  is  fit  for  no 
useful  purpose,  their  new  stock  will  be  found  to  be  priced  on  the 
same  principle  by  which  their  Bedding  Trndo  has,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  been  so  successfully  extended,  and  the  goods,  whether 
of  a pla;n  and  simple  pattern,  or  of  a handsomer  and  more  expen- 
sive character,  are  of  well-seasoned  materials,  sound  workmanship, 
nnd  warranted.  . ..  , 

HEAL  and  SON'S  List  of  Bed  ling,  containing  full  particulars 
of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent 
free  by  post,  on  application  to  their  factory. 

| 196  (opposite  the  Cliapel), Tot*  — * ~“ 
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HOUSANDS  are  killed  annually 
simply  by  want  of  thought. 
In  saying  this,  we  view  all 
society,  and  include  a wide 
range ; hut  even  amongst 
building-operatives  alone,  the  class  to  whom 
we  would  at  this  moment  more  immediately 
:refer,  the  waste  of  money  and  of  life  from  the 
: same  cause  is  enormous.  We  are  not  speak- 
| ing  of  the  want  of  thought  of  consequences 
[ which  permits  a man  to  drink,  and  so  kills 
'him  body  and  soul,  or  to  fall  into  other 
destructive  habits ; or  the  want  of  thought 
■which  makes  him  a prey  to  deceptive  schemers, 
and  so  destroys  his  energies  and  shortens  his 
life;  hut  that  particular  want  of  thought  which 
deads  to  what  are  known  par  eminence  as 
“ accidents,”  injuring  or  killing  outright,  as 
:the  case  may  be. 

Where  a man  unnecessarily  risks  his  life, 
I his  limbs,  or  his  health,  he  is  committing  a 

Iicrime  against  society,  and  ought  to  be 
punished  for  it,  notwithstanding  that  one  often 
ffeels  something  like  admiration  for  the  cool- 
ness and  bravery  which  are  thus  displayed, 
land  is  led  to  reflect  that  the  same  qualities  in 
lother  times,  or  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  obtained  for  their  possessor  the 
designation  of  a hero. 

“ And  in  what  way,”  some  of  the  class  we 
iare  addressing  may  inquire,  “ do  you  show  that 
;it  is  an  offence  against  society  ? My  life  is  my 
owd  : it  is  I who  will  suffer  any  pain  that  may 
laccrue  to  me  through  the  act ; and  who  has 
lany  right  to  interfere  if  I choose  to  run  the 
irisk  ?”  Has  our  querist  a wife  and  family  we 
/would  ask  ? If  so,  who  is  to  maintain  these 
‘if  you  kill  or  incapacitate  yourself?  Who  can 
:say  what  will  be  the  future  of  those  you  have 
deft  unprotected  and  unprovided  for,  and  to 
■what  extent  society  may  suffer.  Even  if  you 
(be  without  dependents  on  your  labour,  you 
tare  subjecting  others  to  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing you  in  decrepitude,  leaving  even  higher 
(considerations  out  of  the  question,  and  are 
recommitting  an  offence  if  you  unnecessarily 
i irun  the  risk.  And  yet  these  risks  are  run 
>!\everv  day  and  all  day.  If  any  doubt  the  ex- 
d etent  of  the  evil,  let  them  examine  the  records 
Jfof  the  hospitals,  and  they  will  be  astonished 
•ii’by  the  enormous  number  of  accidents  to  build- 
l ning-operatives  that  are  annually  noted  there, 
i iTWe  would  seriously  urge  on  foremen  and 
s tothers  to  reason  on  this  matter  with  those  who 
. itare  under  them;  remembering  always,  how- 
r:\ever  (if  they  will  excuse  us  for  saying  so),  that 
. lharshness  and  violent  reproof  are  less  likely  to 
:i)ibe  effectual  in  such  a case  than  complacency 
iiand  kindly  argument. 

We  mentioned  in  a few  lines  last  week  from 


• ithe  newspapers,  that  several  workmen  had  un- 
uihappily  been  killed  by  the  fall  of  a cornice 
( rfrom  the  top  of  three  houses  near  Vauxhall- 
bibridge.  A violent  letter,  received  since  then, 
^endeavouring  to  fix  especial  blame  on  the 
. 3©wner  and  builder  of  the  houses,  has  led  us 
: ioto  examine  into  the  matter  ourselves.  The 


houses  are  in  Lupus-street,  in  Mr.  Cubitt’s 
new  district,  with  a frontage  of  66  feet,  and 
four  stories  above  the  basement.  The  men 
were  engaged  in  running  the  compo  cornice 
terminating  the  elevation,  as  usual  now  every- 
where, when  the  whole  of  it  fell,  together  with 
the  low  parapet  above  it,  and  carried  away  the 
men  and  scaffolding  in  its  descent.  What 
fell  weighed  ten  or  eleven  tons,  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  broke  the  3-inch  York- 
shire stone  put  in  for  the  balconies  at  the  one- 
pair  windows,  short  off  at  the  wall,  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  houses. 

How  was  the  core  for  this  cornice  formed, 
then,  is  of  course  the  first  inquiry  that  sug- 
gests itself.  Our  violent  correspondent  says, 
the  piece  of  Y”ork  stone  which  formed  the  core 
scarcely  entered  the  wall,  and  so  overbalanced 
and  fell.  According  to  a drawing,  however,  de- 
posed to  by  the  workmen  engaged,  the  stone 
passed  through  the  upper  part  of  the  front  wall 
(here  only  9 inches  thick)  and  l£  inch  beyond, 
while  its  projection  in  front  was  13l  inches  (the 
width  of  the  stone  being  2 feet  in  all) ; hut 
then  the  course  of  brickwork  immediately 
below  it  was  brought  out  2 inches  as  a corbel. 
Upon  the  stone,  were  eight  courses  of  9-inch 
brickwork,  to  form  the  parapet.  Two  cut 
courses  of  bricks  were  laid  upon  the  extreme 
end  of  the  stone,  and  projected  over  it,  as  core 
for  the  cornice,  and  then  a tile  from  the  top  of 
these  to  the  face  of  the  brick  parapet  made 
the  weathered  top  of  the  cornice : the  core  was 
therefore  in  part  hollow.  On  the  face  of  this 
projection  the  cement  was  added  to  form  the 
cornice,  and  of  course,  on  the  principle  of  the 
lever,  exerted  much  more  force  against  the 
balancing  brick  parapet  than  its  mere  weight. 

Under  the  cornice  there  were  to  be  when 
completed,  a series  of  compo  trusses,  and  these 
the  men  were  preparing  on  the  scaffold.  Had 
these  trusses  been  fixed  in  their  places,  sup- 
posing, of  course,  the  wall  behind  strong 
enough  to  carry  them,  the  cornice  would  have 
been  safe  enough,  but  “for  want  of  thought” 
the  men  as  they  cast  them,  put  them  on  the 
top  of  the  cornice,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty,  each  weighing  a quarter  of  a hundred- 
weight. Connect  with  this  the  construction  of 
the  cornice,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  work  was 
green  and  subject  to  the  jar  of  the  scaffold, 
and  the  unhappy  result  will  be  seen  to  be  a 
natural  consequence.  Our  object  in  this  recital 
has  not  been  to  give  or  relieve  any  person  from 
blame,  but  to  lead  men  to  think,  and  to  remind 
them  that  materials,  unless  placed  statically, 
.must  fall.  We  end  as  wc  began  : thousands  are 
killed  annually  for  want  of  thought ! 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  ENGLISH  STYLES. 

Though  the  doings  and  sayings  of  this 
1851  seem  enough  to  paralyse  the  little  re- 
maining sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  art,  and 
almost  drive  one  to  doubt,  with  Ruskin, 
whether  any  investigation  of  its  mere  externals 
be,  in  these  our  days,  better  than  a sort  of 
busy  trifling ; yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  long 
battles  waged  about  “Late  Early  English,” 
and  “ Plain  Decorated,”  and  the  priority  of 
their  invention,  without  being  led  to  imagine 
a correct  and  uniform  nomenclature  of  our 
styles  of  building  (and  another  for  our  styles 
of  window-work  regarded  apart  as  one  branch 
of  building)  to  he  still  somehow  desiderata. 
Assuming  them  to  be  so,  I would  hope  that 
the  following  propositions,  simply  submitted 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  disputants,  might  have 
some  effect  towards  reconciling  them,  even  if 
it  be  only  to  unite  them  against  the  new 
comer,  for  any  union  will  be  better  than  their 
present  discord. 


I.  I submit  that  the  various  members  and 
classes  of  work,  as  pillar-work,  vault-work, 
window-work,  &c.,  composing  any  system  of 
architecture  (and  above  all  others  the  Gothic 
system),  are  so  many  and  so  equal  in  im- 
portance, and  were  developed  and  varied  so 
independently  of  each  other,  that  no  style  or 
period  of  the  art  (taken  as  a whole)  can  be 
properly  or  adequately  named  after  the  pecu- 
liarities of  any  one  of  these  component  parts ; 
hut  only  after  circumstances  external  to  the 
art,  as  locality,  date,  author’s  name,  reign, 
dynasty,  &c. 

II.  This  principle  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nised in  the  nomenclature  of  styles  in  every 
art  but  our  own.  Thus,  styles  of  music  are 
not  named  after  the  prevalence  of  certain  notes 
or  intervals  or  kinds  of  time;  nor  styles  of 
painting  after  their  peculiarities  of  composition, 
outline,  colouring,  &c. ; nor  styles  of  writing 
after  their  prevailing  rhetorical  figures,  gram- 
matical construction,  or  any  other  internal 
peculiarity.  It  is  very  useful  to  investigate  all 
these  things,  but  not  to  name  styles  after  them. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  show,  as  far  as  he 
can  discover,  in  what  things  the  peculiarity  of 
each  style  in  each  art  consists ; and  further,  to 
seek  to  generalise  these  things,  to  bring  under 
one  head  two  or  more  style-marks  previously 
regarded  as  distinct  and  independent,  by 
detecting  their  oneness  as  results  of  one  pecu- 
liarity of  character,  different  indications  of  one 
and  the  same  spirit;  and  thus  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  expressions  for  each  style 
that  may  embrace  all  its  peculiarities  at  once. 
But,  for  this  very  reason,  we  are  wrong  in 
using  any  such  expressions  as  names  for  the 
style;  for,  1st,  you  cannot  express  in  a name 
more  than  one  or  two  peculiarities,  and  they 
are  all  necessary  to  the  style;  2ndly,  you 
defeat  the  very  object  of  nomenclature  by  ren- 
dering it  an  unstable  thing,  liable  to  continual 
improvement  with  every  advance  of  our  know- 
ledge of  styles,  their  peculiarities,  and  their 
deep-buried  motive  powers.  Names  can  never 
be  fixed,  if  they  are  to  be  condensed  descrip- 
tions. They  will  be  rendered  false  and  unsatis- 
factory, if  not  useless,  by  every  new  discovery. 
Even  in  material  things,  what  a pretty  mess 
the  astronomers  would  be  in  if  they  had  kept 
and  used  such  names  as  the  Morning-star,  the 
Ring-bearer,  the  Six-mooned,  or  the  Out- 
planet.  But  such  a name  as  Neptune  can 
never  be  wrong.  No  discovery  can  ever  call 
for  its  amendment. 

III.  I submit  that  the  ancients,  therefore, 
followed  the  right  method  of  nomenclature  for 
our  art,  in  naming  their  styles  of  it,  Corinthian, 
Ionic,  &c.,  which  the  shallow  conceit  of  mo- 
derns has  affected  to  improve  into  “ Foliaged,” 
“ Voluted,”  “ Massy-Capitalled,”  &c.,  as  if 
their  differences  consisted  in  this  or  that  mem- 
ber being  decorated  thus  or  thus.  Any  one 
with  the  smallest  perception  of  the  wonderful 
complete  ness,  all-pervading  character,  and  im- 
miscibility  of  the  different  Grecian  orders, 
must  be  astounded  to  see  so  true  an  amateur 
as  Ruskin  treating  them  as  if  all  their  difference 
resided  in  their  capitals.  Now,  are  we  not 
committing  just  the  same  error  in  trying  to 
name  Gothic  styles  after  the  varieties  of  a 
single  feature  (and  that  not  an  universal  one) 
the  window  ? I say  we  are  doing  worse ; for 
the  window  is  not,  in  any  style,  so  indispen- 
sable a member  as  the  capital ; — the  latter 
coming,  in  fact,  as  near  to  absolute  necessity, 
as  near  the  place  occupied  by  the  verb  in 
speech,  as  I can  conceive  any  building  member 
to  do.  For  I suppose,  you  will  admit  that 
windows  are  not  so  indispensable  a part  of 
building  as  either  walls  or  doorways.  But 
neither  of  these  are  absolute  essentials : they 
aie  necessary  only  where  there  are  no  pillars — 
and  pillars  are  necessary  only  where  there  are 
no  walls ; so  that  neither  walls  nor  pillars  are 
universal.  But  whichever  there  be,  they  must 
have  top  pieces,  i.  e.,  capitals  (whether  distin- 
guished from  the  body  or  not).  So  that  the 
vulgar  naming  of  orders  after  capitals,  is  a far 
less  error  than  our  naming  after  ivindows.  Just 
think  a moment  how  we  must  appear  to  the 
unlearned,  preaching  about  “ Lancet  style,”  or 
“ Perpendicular,”  in  apiece  of  building  without 
windows,  as  hundreds  of  fine  and  fully  charac- 
terised specimens  are. 
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IV.  Apart  from  this  fallacy  of  principle,  I 
submit  that  all  the  descriptive  names  of  styles 
are  also,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
either  false,  insufficient,  redundant,  or  incon- 
sistent. Thus,  “Lancet  style”  is  all  four; 
false  because  there  are  no  forms  in  it  truly 
resembling  a lancet  (or  even  an  outline  of  one, 
except  reversed  like  Wyld’s  globe,  solid  for 
void  and  void  for  solid) ; insufficient  because 
these  lancet-fitting  vacuities  are  as  common  in 
any  later  style  as  in  the  one  meant;  redundant, 
because  such  openings  are  not  necessary  to  the 
style;  and  inconsistent,  because  it  bears  no 
relation  to  any  other  name  in  use,  for  we  have 
no  pen-knife,  sword,  or  carving-knife  style,  or 
any  other  named  on  the  cutleresque  system. 
So,  too,  with  “ Decorated,”  which,  I need  not 
stop  to  show,  is  wrong  in  all  four  ways  ; every 
writer  seeming  now  to  avoid  it,  as  having  the 
utmost  faultiness  that  any  word  ever  used  . as  a 
name  can  be  conceived  to  have.  Yet  we  have 
seen  an  exact  parallel  in  the  “ Florid  Gothic,*' 
florid  having  just  as  much  connection  with  a 
style  or  period  as  stupid  has.  Any  style  may 
be  undecorated,  decorated,  or  florid.  In  the 
town  of  Ely  alone,  there  are  equally  florid 
examples  of  every  one  from  the  Norman  down- 
wards. Our  “Geometrical,”  again,  sins  nearly 
as  much  on  all  four  points,  and  is  no  name ; 
the  style  being  nowise  more  geometrical  than 
styles  in  general,  either  of  architecture  or 
of  mere  tracery.  It  is  utterly  indefensible 
unless  we  can  distinguish  all  other  styles  from 
it  as  “ Arithmetical  ” or  “ Algebraical,”  or 
having  some  other  quality  not  geometrical. 
So  also  “Flowing”  is  inconsistent,  unless 
opposed  to  some  such  term  as  “ Stopped  ” or 
“Discontinuous;”  and  it  is,  therefore,  only 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  later  Gothic  col- 
lectively (Freeman’s  “Continuous  Gothic”), 
including  “ Perpendicular  ” and  Tudor. 
“Flowing  Curvilinear”  and  “Flowing  Recti- 
linear” might  serve  as  sub-divisions  of  the 
Flowing;  but  “Curvilinear”  alone,  as  now 
applied,  is  egregiously  false,  even  as  confined 
to  window  tracery,  this  style  actually  admit- 
ting some  straight  lines  where  the  previous 
style  admitted  none  (as  you  will  see  on  com- 
paring the  two  transept  ends  of  Southwark). 
As  for  “ Rectilinear,”  it  has  only  (but  to  a 
peculiar  degree)  the  radical  fault  common  to 
all  the  rest,  of  applying  to  window-tracery 
alone  (a  secondary  and  quite  non-essential 
feature);  and  “Perpendicular”  adds  to  this 
the  inconsistency  of  corresponding  to  no 
negative,  no  “ Oblique-angled  ” or  “ Non- 
perpendicular”  style. 

V.  Thus  while  the  original  and  admirable 
systematizer  of  our  styles,  Rickman,  unfortu- 
nately chose  for  the  two  later  of  his  four 
periods,  names  barbarous  and  inadequate;  his 
more  lettered  imitators  and  retailers, 
ought  to  have  known  better,  instead  of  mend 


priety  in  calling  this  style  Lancastrian,  even 
though  it  did  prow  up  before  their  accession, 
and  extend  after  their  fall,  through  the  few 
and  troublous  years  of  the  York  dynasty,  in 
which  very  little  was  built.  Thus  we  are 
brought  down  to  the  Tudor  style,  already  an 
established  name.  I thus  interfere  in  no  way 
with  the  duration  allotted  to  each  primary 
style,  only  substituting  the  two  names,  Ed- 


wardian for  “ Decorated,”  and  Lancastrian  for 
“ Perpendicular.” 

Further,  with  these  two  innovations  alone 
we  can  distinguish  more  transitional  and  sub- 
ordinate divisions  than  in  any  system  I have 
seen,  as  the  following  table  will  show.  Reigns 
are  substituted  for  dates,  as  quite  definite 
enough  and  more  easily  remembered. 


All  before  Henry  II 

Henry  II ' 

Coeur  de  Lion 

John  r 

Henry  III I 

Ditto,  later  

Edward  1 

Edward  II 

Edward  III 

Richard  II 

Henry  IV 

Henry  V 

Henry  VI 

Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.. 
Richard  III.,  Henry  VII 

Henry  VI II i 

Edward  VI.,  Mary r 

Elizabeth  I 


NAMES  HITHERTO  USED. 


In  orman 

Early  Transitional  

Late  Transitional 

Early  English  

Lancet,  &c 

Transition  to  Decorated. 
Decorated,  Flowing  ....  r 

Geometrical < 

Curvilinear,  &c ( 

Transition  to  Perpendicular 
Perpendicular- English  . . 

Rectilinear 

English  After-Gothic,  &c. 

Early  Tudor f 

Tudor  Gothic  L 

Late  Tudor  r 

Elizabethan  I 


NAMES  PROPOSED. 


Norman. 

Mixed  Norman.  And 
Semi-English. 


Collectively 
Fore-English 
Divisible  into 
Collectively  r Nascent  English  or  Joan- 

Early  English < nian.  Mid-Early  English. 
Divisible  into  l And  Semi-Edwardian. 
Collectively  f Early  Edwardian. 

Edwardian  ^ Mid-Edwardian. 

Divisible  into  l Late  Edwardian. 

Semi  - Lancastrian. 

Collectively  f Early. 

Lancaster-English  I Middle. 

Divisible,  if  necessary,  | Late.  And 
into  L After- Lancastrian. 

Tudor-English 


Tudor-Italian 


; or  Proper  Tudor, 
or  Mixed  Tudor. 


It  may  assist  the  memory  to  observe  that  all 
the  Richards’  reigns  are  periods  of  rapid  and 
marked  transition  ; the  first  from  Norman  to 
English,  the  second  from  Edwardian  to  Lan- 
castrian, and  the  third  from  debased  Lancas- 
trian to  Tudor  (a  change  much  overlooked,  but 
very  decided  in  expression,  even  where  the 
features  are  few  and  similar). 

Mitford  uses  the  term  “ Plantagenet  Architec- 
ture” for  the  Early  English;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  dynasty  was  just  long  enough  to 
embrace  the  four  main  varieties;  the  earliest 
buildings  under  Henry  II.  being  pure  Nor- 
man, and  the  latest,  under  Richard  II.,  Per- 
pendicular, 


interferes  with  their  use  to  express  the  varieties 
of  any  particular  branch  of  the  art  (as  in 
painting  to  express  varieties  of  composition* 
lighting,  colouring,  &c. ; in  music,  varieties  of 
time,  &c. ; or,  in  our  art,  varieties  of  arcuation, 
fenestration,  &c.),  and  the  nomenclature  of 
this  kind  which  I would  suggest  in  the  case 
of  tracery,  shall,  if  you  have  no  objection,  be 
the  subject  of  another  letter. 

E.  L.  Garbett. 


BITS  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 
Morrell’s  Abutments  and  Tension  Rods. — In 
Class  VII.  close  to  the  large  hydraulic  press- 
The  division  of  such  a series  into  styles  has  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  at  the  east  end, 
been  well  compared  by  Mr.  Scott  to  the  | Mr.  G.  F.  Morrell  (a  name  known  in  connec- 
division  of  the  spectrum  into  colours,  whose  j tion  with  good  black-lead  pencils),  exhibits  iron 
number  is  almost  arbitrary.  Yet  there  are  abutments  and  tension  rods  for  wide  arches. 


periods  of  comparative  settlement  or  repose, 
separated  by  others  of  rapid  change,  and  these 
appear  to  me  to  be  somehow  connected  with  a 
certain  kind  of  renovation  or  return  to  earlier 
principles,  to  greater  simplicity  and  boldness, 
which  took  place  at  least  three  times. 


most  striking  at  the  end  of  the  Early  English 
period,  when  its  small  and  multiplied  mould- 
ings were  exchanged  for  few  and  bold  ones; 
but  a similar  retrogression  is,  I think,  observ- 
able at  the  previous  transition  from  Norman  to 
English,  and  very  decidedly  at  the  change 
who  | from  Edwardian  to  Lancastrian,  which  in  its 
earliest  phase  is  far  more  artistic  and  more 
ing,  have  extended  the  false  principle  of  them  ; dignified  in  aspect  than  the  previous  “ Deco- 
to  the  whole  nomenclature;  and  this  without  | rated  ” of  Edward  III.  Every  style  in  this 


the  plea  of  originality,  and  with  the  affectation 
of  altering  names  for  the  sake  of  change,  need- 
lessly, and  generally  for  the  worse. 

VI.  Assuming  then  that  all  these  fallacies 
are  inseparable  from  the  false  principle  of 
names  describing  internal  peculiarities,  I sub- 
mit the  following  as  a mode  of  superseding 
them  with  the  least  possible  innovation  on 
those  left  by  the  excellent  and  laborious  Rick- 
man : — First,  for  the  large  and  primary  divi- 
sions (whose  number  seems  to  me  very  unim- 
portant), retaining  his  Norman  and  Early 


country  grew,  towards  its  close,  frittered,  thin, 
and  poor,  and  the  rectification  of  this  came 
only  with  a new  style.  This  tendency  i: 
national  : our  fashions,  whenever  left  to  them 
selves,  exhibit  it  to  this  day. 

The  Lancastrian  is  the  last  and  worst  of 
styles,  the  first  and  best  of  fashions ; for 
fashion,  the  great  antagonist  of  art,  began  her 
tyranny  in  this  country  long  before  the 
“ Renaissance,”  but  on  no  part  of  the  con- 
tinent till  after  that  change, — in  Islam  not  to 
this  day.  The  most  hopeful  effect  I have 


English,  as  right  in  principle  (and  the  latter  heard  of  in  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition  has 
peculiarly  good  from  its  correspondence  with  J been  its  setting  some  people  wondering  how  it 
the  rise  of  our  language),  I replace  the  two  j is  that  vulgarity  seems  a thing  unknown  in 
others  thus  As  bis  “ Decorated  ” period  is  Mahometan  and  Asiatic  art  (not,  however,  in 
just  included  in  the  reigns  of  the  three  succes-  j Chinese).  They  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
sive  and  long-lived  Edwards,  and  as  the  other  | it  is  wholly  unknown  in  decoration  whose 
Edwards’  reigns  are  scattered,  and  evidently  object  is  beauty,  and  wholly  pervades  that 
too  short  to  have  any  peculiar  style  proper  to  whose  object  is  “respectability,”  i.  e.  wealth- 
them,  I cannot  see  any  chance  of  misconcep-  mimicry, — where  the  motive  and  purpose  are 
tion  if  I substitute  for  this  “ Decorated  F.  TlfT-  ! so  lmcp  tViaf  if  hna  to  pVinnrrp  Ho  rrnico  inrl 


* Decorated  Eng- 
lish,” the  term  Edwardian  (which  further  dis- 
penses with  the  qualification  English,  since  in 
no  other  kingdom  has  this  been  a regal  name). 
Then,  as  his  “ Perpendicular  English  ” assumed 
its  complete  form  exactly  at  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  (for  Westminster- Hall, 
the  last  work  under  Richard  II.,  is  hardly  com- 
plete “ Perpendicular  ”),  I can  see  no  impro- 


so  base  that  it  has  to  change  its  guise  and 
very  name  as  often  as  any  one  on  the  police 
books  (from  fashion  to  gentility,  respectability, 
decency,  character,  style,  &c.).  I challenge 
their  respectabilityships  to  make  anything  that 
will  keep  a week  without  stinking,  if  they  can. 

But,  to  return,  though  I submit  that  descrip- 


The  abutments  are  of  cast  iron,  the  rods  of 
wrought  iron,  and  one  object  of  the  patentee  is 
to  induce  the  substitution  of  flat  brick  arches, 
thus  held  together,  for  the  wooden  or  cast  iron 
bressummers  now  used  for  shop-fronts.  The 
This  is  : principle,  our  readers  know,  is  not  exactly  a. 
^ ' new  one,  but  it  is  here  put  into  a readily  ob- 

tainable shape,  and  should  come  into  use. 
Messrs.  Glover,  of  Drury-lane,  are  the  agents. 

Granite  from  Sioeden. — In  the  area  outside 
the  Great  Exhibition,  at  the  east  end,  is  a large 
cross  of  granite  from  Sweden.  The  material 
is  very  compact  and  fine  grained,  and  appa- 
rently well  adapted  for  architectural  purposes. 
We  are  not  aware  at  what  cost  it  could  be 
obtained  in  England. 

Effect  of  the  Collection. — A “ Working 
Man  ” addresses  us  as  follows : — “ In  last  week 
I paid  my  seventh  and  last  visit  to  the  Great 
Exhibition,  now  so  soon  to  be  closed.  Then, 
and  on  each  previous  occasion,  I was  greatly 
pleased  to  observe  that  all  the  many  thousands 
by  whom  I was  surrounded— high  and  low, 
young  and  old,  foreign  and  native  visitors  — 
appeared  to  be  as  much  gratified  and  delighted 
as  myself;  and  I could  not  help  reflecting 
again  and  again  on  the  manifestation  of  good 
nature  and  kindly  feeling  displayed  by  all 
around  me,  and  was  led  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  an  effect  universally  apparent.  To 
my  mind  it  appeared  that  the  magnificent 
spectacle  open  to  the  view  of  all,  and  com- 
posed of  such  a multitudinous  variety  of  beau- 
tiful, interesting,  and  useful  objects,  was  so 
impressive  and  so  excitive  of  all  the  better  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  that  thereby  all  the  baser 
passions,  angry  feelings,  and  irritation,  which 
under  other  circumstances  might  be  expected 
to  show  themselves,  were  for  the  time  being 
completely  subdued.  If  that  be  the  true 
source  of  such  good  effects,  then  I am  warranted 
in  asserting,  for  that  reason,  among  many 
others  which  might  be  adduced,  that  the 
People’s  Palace  ought  not  to  be  taken  down,. 


tive  names  are  wrong  when  applied  to  styles  of  ! but  rather  kept  up  to  inclose  in  its  own  light 
an  art  as  a whole,  observe  that  this  nowise.  | and  graceful  way  some  great  sight,  some 
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magnificent  spectacle  of  various  interesting 
and  useful  objects  ; not  merely  for  a winter 
garden,  which  would  be  a good  purpose,  and 
which  might  be  combined  with  other  uses 
more  closely  connected  with  the  furtherance  of 
art  and  industry,  fine  taste  and  good  feeling, 
{to  which  henceforth  the  building  ought  to  be 
consecrated.”  It  is  not  likely  that  our  corre- 
spondent’s wish  will  be  gratified.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  building  must 
come  down. 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  ART  MUSEUM- 
STUDY  OF  DESIGN. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Exhibition : the  order  has  gone  forth  for  its 
iclose  : the  costly  and  wonderful  works  of  art, 
the  unpresuming  objects  that  aim  only  at 
utility,  and  the  stores  of  nature’s  treasures, 
whether  from  the  bowels  or  the  face  of  mother 
earth,  will  be  scattered  to  the  several  sources 
from  whence  they  came,  unless  a timely  effort 
is  made  to  arrest  their  total  dispersion,  and  by 
a judicious  choice  of  the  purest  and  most  in- 
structive examples  to  form  a centre  for  an 
“Industrial  Art  Museum,”  which,  in  this 
manufacturing  country,  is  imperatively  called 
for  : many  reasons  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
this,  and  if  you  think  the  following  ideas  and 
^proposals  worthy  of  consideration,  I shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  give  them  utterance  through 
the  pages  of  your  excellent  publication. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  excellence  of  our  machinery  and 
handicraftsmen  places  us  as  a manufacturing 
country  above  all  competition  ; but  though  the 
hody  is  there  the  soul  is  wanting.  High  art 
and  pure  taste  are  not  our  distinguishing 
features  : we  have  made  great  advances  within 
the  past  few  years,  but  means  are  now  at  our 
disposal  to  make  them  far  more  rapidly,  and 
with  a surer  aim  : the  suggestions  that  I 

S would  offer  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Royal  Commission  will  have  a handsome 
surplus,  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
charter,  they  are  bound  to  dispense  in  further- 
ranee  of  the  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  viz.,  the 
“ advancement  of  art  in  relation  to  manufac- 
tures.” Now,  our  manufactures  standing  as 
they  do,  unimpeachable  in  point  of  durability, 
lof  cheapness,  and  of  utility,  it  may  be  asked 
fl  why  the  necessity  for  art  and  taste  ? The 
answer  is  simple.  As  enlightenment  is  daily 
ion  the  increase,  our  taste  should  increase  in 
like  proportion,  or  we  suffer  in  proportion  to 
lour  defects.  I will  give  two  illustrations  only 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  my  position  : Paris 
and  Vienna  surpass  us  in  shawl  manufacture  : 
'Paisley  wants  only  art  and  taste  to  excel  and 
overcome  both.  Spitalfields,  for  its  excellence 
lof  manufacture,  is  unsurpassed ; but  Lyons 
would  quail  before  an  importation  of  exquisite 
ataste  and  pure  art,  such  as  the  educated  orna- 
mental artist  alone  could  bestow.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  how  is  pure  art,  the  gifted 
•genius  of  the  brain,  to  be  bowed  down  and 
.wedded  to  the  more  ignoble  pursuits  of  trade  ? 
I answer  thus  : let  the  Royal  Commission  pur- 
iilchase,  with  their  surplus,  the  gems  of  the 
^Exhibition.  Considered  in  regard  to  their 
:eteachable  qualities,  let  them  present  these  to 
tthe  nation  as  a “ Museum  of  Industrial  Art,” 
:oto  be  classified  and  arranged  for  constant  and 
^continuous  reference,  so  as  to  make  1851 
i uour  starting  point  in  ornamental  art : then  let 
> Ithe  nation  respond  to  the  gift  by  erecting  a 
lubuilding  for  its  reception  ; and,  in  order  to  wed 
i.rart  to  manufacture,  bring  the  School  of  Design 
launder  the  same  roof.  And  yet  still  more  to 
ifurther  this  happy  union,  let  the  building  be  in 
hthe  immediate  proximity  of  and  connected  with 
Ithe  British  Museum,  and  thus  bring  before  the 
nmind  of  the  student  by  a constant  and  close 
kcomparison,  the  excellence  of  1851  with  the  far 
'^exceeding  superiority,  simplicity,  and  elegance 
blof  design  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian,  the 
:(EEtruscan,  the  Augustan,  and  the  Raffaellesque 
r ijages.  The  advantages  of  the  comparison  will 
I i)(be  obvious  and  need  no  illustration.  This  we 
i lassume,  then,  as  our  starting  point : the  pueri- 
1 litlities  of  our  day  will  sink  before  the  grandeur 
ofof  antiquity,  and  thus  a purer  taste  and  a more 
i nmoble  art  will  be  breathed  into  our  efforts. 
'!WWe  shall  contemplate  the  wonders  of  antiquity 
aas  wonders  to  be  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed 


(who  knows),  but  the  contemplation  of  them 
in  juxtaposition  with  our  own  best  efforts  will 
open  our  eyes  to  our  infinite  shortcomings, 
and  as  we  are  so  far  before  ancient  nations  in 
our  social  and  intellectual  position,  why  may 
we  not  hope  to  excel  them  in  art  also  ? 

Assuming,  then,  the  collection  obtained,  the 
building  erected,  the  British  Museum  available 
for  contemporaneous  study,  there  remains  now 
but  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  school 
of  design  in  the  channel  above  indicated,  and 
here  the  happiest  results  should  ensue.  The 
study  of  design  in  this  country  is  little  under- 
stood : it  is  imagined  that  a youth  is  completely 
educated  if  he  can  make  a new  pattern 
stove,  or  draw  a wall  paper  that  shall  catch 
the  public  eye  and  command  a sale  for 
the  happy  proprietor,  who  pays  the  for- 
tunate youth  a few  pounds  for  his  drawing, 
or  plagiarism,  as  the  case  maybe ; but  thinking 
persons  will  agree  both  draughtsmen  and 
manufacturers  are  in  fault,  the  one  by  neglect- 
ing his  studies  for  the  sake  of  a temporary 
reward,  and  the  other  by  encouraging  a low 
class  of  taste  to  the  eventual  detriment  of  his 
trade.  To  avoid  all  this,  a rigid  course  of 
study  in  the  new  College  or  School  of  Design 
should  be  enforced : those  only  should  be 
admitted  to  the  college  who  would  pledge 
themselves  to  complete  the  course  of  study. 
Degrees  should  be  granted,  and  if  funds  were 
obtainable,  professorships  appointed : this 
refers  to  the  head  school  or  “ college.”  I will 
barely  indicate  the  field  to  which  the  studies 
may  be  directed.  Wall  decoration  embracing 
the  fullest  treatment  of  historical  and  scrip- 
tural subjects,  arabesques  of  flowers,  fruit, 
animals,  &c.,  glass  painting,  architectural  de- 
sign, sculpture,  that  should  range  from  the 
colossal  group  or  the  decorative  panel  to  the 
delicate  fretwork  of  the  goldsmith,  or  the  fra- 
gile beauties  of  the  potter,  metal  work,  wood- 
carving, &c.  ad  infinitum,  treated  in  each  case 
as  a branch  of  art  study,  and  not  in  any  case 
prostituted  to  the  mechanical  requirements  of 
trade.  A pure  design  lives  for  ever.  If  the 
mechanical  deficiencies  of  one  age  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  design,  the  next  age 
will  supply  them.  Art  must  not  be  prosti- 
tuted to  meet  the  demands  of  the  day,  but 
the  manufacturer,  like  Prometheus,  must  im- 
port art  into  his  workshop  to  breathe  fire 
into  the  clay  and  to  bend  the  pliant  metal 
into  nature’s  breathing  forms.  In  the  present 
day  the  architect,  empowered  to  erect  a noble 
building  on  which  money  to  an  unlimited 
amount  is  expended,  bestows  the  usual  modi- 
cum of  classical  columns  to  the  exterior  after 
some  well  known  antique  model : the  windows 
are  after  Bramante  or  Sansovino  : the  ter- 
minating cornice  is  made  up  of  the  well-known 
ovolo, dentils, modillions,corona,  and  cyma;  and 
then  to  turn  to  the  interior,  after  a panelled 
marble  entrance  hall  his  ingenuity  ends,  with 
walls  in  neutral  tints,  a plaster  cornice  and 
plaster  panelled  ceiling:  he  then  hands  over 
his  charge  to  the  upholsterer.  But  in  the  days 
that  we  would  hope  to  see,  might  not  the 
architect  and  professor  of  ornamental  British 
art  go  hand  in  hand,  not  blindly  tracing  from 
illustrated  books,  but  looking  to  the  wide, 
diversified  field  of  nature,  guided  as  they 
would  be  by  a long  and  arduous  course  of  study 
of  the  examples  of  antiquity,  to  discard  the 
false  and  grasp  the  beautiful,  and  so  to  present 
in  such  original  form  as  the  giants  of  old 
would  have  been  proud  to  acknowledge.  I 
would  ask,  is  it  possible  to  find  in  ancient 
Rome  two  examples  of  any  order  that  shall 
be  the  same  in  all  their  details  of  column  and 
entablature  ? An  architect  in  those  days  had 
not  dared  erect  his  composition  twice : if  not 
then,  why  now?  Is  taste  less  subtle?  and  if 
superior  to  them  in  our  intellectual  and 
social  advancement,  why  are  we  content 
with  inferiority  in  this  ? Let  us,  then,  reform, 
and  taking  1851  as  our  starting-point,  erect  our 
college  of  design,  into  which  let  us  admit  those 
who  are  prepared  to  give  a five  years’  daily 
study  or  a ten  years’  evening  study,  and  in  this 
college  let  them  be  educated  in  an  enlarged 
course  of  high  art  without  reference  to  any 
mechanical  contrivance.  The  art  once  obtained, 
the  graduates  or  professors,  as  their  talents 
would  qualify  them,  would  b.e  a direct  means 


of  infusing  a higher  standard  and  aim  into  the 
meaningless  demonstrations  of  the  day. 

And  now  a few  words  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
vincial schools.  The  Birmingham  school  is  a 
school  of  metal  work,  the  Manchester  school  of 
textile  fabrics, and  so  on; but  in  laying  down  this 
general  rule,  a high  class  of  art  must  be  taught 
to  bear  upon  special  manufacture,  and  in  any 
case  which  may  arise  of  superior  talent  in 
either  province,  power  should  be  given,  by 
means  of  visiting  inspectors,  to  draught  off 
such  talented  students  to  the  province  most 
suited  to  their  particular  gift;  or  if  genius  was 
displayed  of  an  unusual  character,  then  to  the 
head  college,  which  should  have  a certain 
number  of  exhibitionerships  to  be  allotted  and 
competed  for  yearly.  Thus  have  I sketched 
out  what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a means  of 
bringing  a high  order  of  art  to  bear  imme- 
diately upon  the  industrial  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  though  my  sub- 
ject is  not  nearly,  yet  your  patience  and  space 
must  be  by  this  time  fully,  exhausted  by 

E.  I. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ROME* 

The  architecture  of  ancient  Rome  affords 
little  scope  for  sesthetical  inquiry.  The  Corin- 
thian order,  which  the  Romans  had  the  merit 
of  developing,  was  only  a highly  ornamented 
Ionic,  and  exhibited  no  such  radical  difference 
from  the  pure  Greek  Ionic  as  was  visible 
between  this  and  the  Greek  Doric.  This  differ- 
ence we  were  the  first  to  investigate,  The  merits 
or  rather  the  demerits  of  Roman  architecture, 
as  a fine  art,  have  been  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Hope  with  a completeness  which  has  left  little 
further  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  We  must 
borrow  largely  from  his  chapter  on  the  Roman 
style,  as  a necessary  preparation  for  an  analysis 
of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  which,  though 
full  of  error  and  barbarism,  really  was  an  art, 
having  certain  comprehensible  and  consistent 
artistic  principles.  These  it  will  be  worth  our 
while  to  understand,  if  it  be  only  that  we  may 
succeed  in  avoiding  them. 

The  whole  system  of  Greek  architecture  was 
developed  from  the  mechanical  principle  of  the 
upright  post  and  horizontal  lintel.  This  was 
the  constructive  principle  of  the  wooden  hut, 
from  which  the  stone  temple  was,  beyond  all 
question,  directly  derived ; and  this  continued 
to  be  the  constructive  principle  as  well  as  the 
external  form  of  the  Greek  temple  to  the  last. 
Every  member  of  Greek  architecture,  although 
so  selected  and  modified  as  to  form  a part  of  a 
wonderfully  elaborate  and  perfect  expression 
of  balanced  power  of  support  and  gravitation, 
was  referable  to  its  constructive  antitype ; and 
the  artistic  excellence  of  every  detail  was  so  far 
dependent  upon  this  system  of  construction, 
that,  although  the  forms  might  remain  under 
different  constructive  conditions,  they  could 
remain  only  as  a beautiful  body  remains  when 
the  life  is  gone, — their  beauty  producing  a 
revolting  sense  of  anomaly  and  falsehood,  and 
doomed  to  further  corruption  and  utter  disso- 
lution. The  Romans,  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
marvellous  capacities  of  the  arch,  very  rightly 
abandoned  the  Greek  constructive  system ; 
but  they  most  ignorantly  retained,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Greek  forms.  In  Greek  archi- 
tecture the  column  was  the  principal  support- 
ing member,  the  wall  officiating  chiefly  as  a 
mere  veil  to  the  interior : hence  the  column 
had  a right  to  the  position  and  decorations 
which  made  it  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  building,  The  Roman  arched  roof  required 
a continuous  wall  of  great  power  for  its  sup- 
port, and  columns,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
advanced  porch,  like  that  which  faces  the 
Pantheon,  became  superfluous.  They  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  used  as  plentifully  as  if 
they  had  been  as  useful  as  ever;  and  their 
conspicuousness  was  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  the  addition  of  pedestals  and 
by  the  new  method  of  treatment  which  was 
called  for  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  comparative 
inutility.  “ Frequently,”  says  Mr.  Hope,  “ as 
in  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  Emperors,  the 
pedestal  became  so  lofty,  that,  instead  of 
raising  the  columns  on  a sort  of  cothurnus,  it 
lifted  them  on  a positive  stilt,  and  not  only  cut 
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off  their  connection  with  the  ground,  but  made 
them  appear  as  if  tottering  in  the  air.  Where 
the  pedestal  occupied  a greater  space  between 
the  soffit  and  the  stylobate,  less  remained  for 
the  column,  which  became  shorter,  thinner, 
weaker,  requiring  instead  of  affording  support  j 
its  apparent  weakness  exceeding  its  real  de- 
bility, like  an  appendage  not  wrought  for  the 
building,  but  borrowed  from  some  smaller 
structure,  and  only  carried  to  the  requisite 
height  by  the  aid  of  materials  which  did  not 
belong  to  it.  As  they  became  weaker,  like  the 
limbs  of  an  unhealthy  child,  they  were 
stretched  to  a greater  distance  from  each 
other,  and  were  no  longer  capable  of  bearing 
an  entablature  diminished  to  their  own  pro- 
portions. In  order  fully  to  confirm  their 
inutility,  they  were  not  made  to  carry  any  such, 
but  of  an  architrave  directly  supported  by  the 
wall  itself  (a  continuation  of  that  wall  indeed, 
under  a different  denomination),  such  projec- 
tions or  knots  as  did  not  exceed  their  own 
diameter,  and  appeared  fitter  for  the  purpose 
of  steadying  the  useless  pillar,  than  the  pillar 
for  that  of  carrying  an  unmeaning  entablature. 
The  effect  produced  was  that  of  a second 
capital,  mimicking  the  first ; confusing  its 
form  and  destroying  its  appearance;  causing 
as  great  a multiplication  cf  breaks  and  angles 
and  of  clumsy  mouldings,  as  arises  from  the 
equally  useless  pedestal  underneath.”  In 
other  cases,  column  and  entablature  were 
included  by  independent  arches,  “ so  that  the 
column  carrying  the  entablature,  but  the  enta- 
blature carrying  nothing,  the  former  only 
appeared  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  for  that  of  tying  together 
the  former.”  The  climax  of  the  mal-appro- 
priation  of  the  column  was  its  isolated  em- 
ployment as  a high  perch  for  a 6tatue,  while 
all  its  details  and  decorations  retained  a refer- 
ence to  the  heavy  entablature,  as  their  origin 
and  justification,  and  the  main  condition  of 
their  beauty.  The  misapplication  of  the 
column  of  course  brought  on  a proportionate 
degradation  of  its  form.  Vague  and  arbitrary 
notions  of  symmetry,  simplicity,  variety,  &c., 
took  the  place  of  a steady  and  intelligible 
reference  to  the  powers  of  gravitation  and 
support.  The  Doric  shaft  owed  its  effect  of 
enormous  and  active  might  chiefly  to  the 
flutes,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  sprang  at  once 
from  the  ground,  without  any  preparations  of 
base  or  independent  plinth.  The  “ Roman 
Doric  ” was  a dead  cylindrical  lump,  resting 
on  a plinth  surmounted  by  a base  consisting 
of  one  great  roll-moulding,  that  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  formed  from  a mass  of  yielding 
matter  by  the  pressure  of  the  inanimate  shaft. 
The  Greek  shaft,  whether  Doric  or  Ionic, 
never  expressed  its  own  weight,  but  confined 
itself  to  foretelling  and  manifestly  preparing 
to  meet  that  of  the  entablature.  The 
capital  of  the  column  was  the  first  point 
at  which  sufferance  from  weight  was  de- 
clared. Here  the  Doric  and  “Attic  Ionic” 
architects  showed  surprising  skill  and  sen- 
sibility. Curves  of  great  active  force  — 
always  conic  sections — were  chosen  for  the 
outlines  of  the  great  feature  of  the  Doric 
capital,  the  “ ovolo.”  For  these  curves,  the 
Romans  substituted  the  insignificant  quarter- 
circle,  which  expressed  just  nothing  at  all 
but  want  of  skill  to  draw  any  other  curve, 
or,  at  best,  a childish  and  vain  attempt 
to  improve  the  shaft  by  “ harmonizing  ” it 
with  the  semicircular  forms  of  the  new  con- 
struction. The  Greek  Ionic  capital  is  a power- 
ful, though  perhaps  unjustifiable,  representa- 
tion of  elasticity.  The  Ionic  volutes  would  be 
formed  by  the  pressure  of  the  entablature  upon 
a coach-spring,  of  which  the  two  bars  should 
be  equal  in  length  but  unequal  in  strength,  the 
lower  bar  being  much  more  powerful  in  the 
middle  than  the  upper  bar,  whose  elasticity 
should  be  uniform.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
suggestion  of  self-formation  was  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  Ionic  capital : if  it  was  not 
so,  we  do  not  know  how  this  member  can  be 
defended  against  Mr.  Ruskin’s  charge  of  being 
an  “ exceedingly  base  ” invention  ; but  if  it 
was  so,  we  cannot  speak  with  any  high  praise 
of  an  expression,  in  stone,  of  a quality  which 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  stone  itself 
should  ever  exhibit.  How  far  the  subtlety  and 


quick  perception  of  the  Greeks  may  have 
pierced  the  obscurity  which  this  inconsistency 
produces,  in  the  Ionic  capital,  or  how  far  the 
abstract  effect,  which  was  conferred  upon  form 
by  the  system  of  polychrome  painting,  may 
have  concealed  that  inconsistency,  we  cannot 
estimate.  But  taking  the  Greek  Ionic  capital 
at  the  worst,  as  being  obscure  and  inconsistent 
in  meaning,  it  is  vastly  better  than  the  Roman 
Ionic,  of  which  the  no-meaning  was  very  dis- 
tinctly pronounced  by  the  character  of  its 
curves.  In  Greek  Doric  the  abacus  had  a very 
important  office  as  the  member  which  separated 
the  two  great  classes  of  supporting  and  sup- 
ported members.  It  was  a simple  square-cut 
slab,  and  afforded  the  point  of  perfect  repose, 
around  which  all  other  details  grouped  them- 
selves in  harmonious  relation.  The  senseless 
Roman  architects  turned  this  beautiful  figure 
into  an  actively  supporting  member,  by  crown- 
ing it  with  a moulding  expressive  of  resistance 
to  weight : but  probably  these  persons  had  not 
the  merit  of  intending  even  as  much  as  this  by 
their  alteration ; for  they  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered the  Greek  mouldings  as  arbitrary  de- 
corations, which  might  be  applied,  without 
distinction,  wherever  it  seemed  desirable,  to 
ornament  a fillet,  or  to  terminate  a blank 
space  with  a pretty  edging.  When  we 
arrive  at  the  entablature,  we  find  similar 
faults  from  the  same  causes.  The  Greek 
triglyph,  in  the  frieze,  represented  the 
notched  ends  of  the  beams  which  stretched 
from  architrave  to  architrave,  and  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  flat  roof.  The  roof  became 
arched,  and  these  triglyphs  lost  their  construc- 
tive significance,  and  ought  to  have  ceased 
altogether.  But  they  were  surreptitiously  re- 
tained ; and,  not  only  so,  but  they  were  made 
to  seem  more  dependent  than  ever  upon  their 
departed  meaning,  by  being  placed  rigidly 
over  the  centre  of  every  shaft;  whereas  the 
Greeks  partially  violated  the  constructive 
meaning  of  the  triglyphs  in  favour  of  a higher 
artistic  value,  by  binding  the  corner  of  the 
frieze  with  a pair  of  them,  and  so  shifting 
them  and  those  that  were  next  to  them  out  of 
their  right  constructive  position  over  the  sup- 
porting shafts.  Equally  little  regard  to  the 
original  sense  was  paid  to  the  other  details  of 
the  entablature,  and  the  entablature  itself 
lost  its  organic  character  by  the  loss  of  the 
originally  distinct  nature  of  its  three  mem- 
bers — the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 
The  Romans  failed  most  remarkably  in  the 
point  about  which  they  made  the  greatest 
ostentation  of  science,  namely,  proportion. 
They  shackled  their  practice  by  an  elaborate 
code  of  arbitrary  rules,  none  of  which  were 
ever  dreamt  of  by  the  Greeks,  whom  they  pro- 
fessed to  follow;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
forgot  the  living  centre  of  reference,  which 
was  the  source  of  the  exquisite  Doric  propor- 
tional system,  namely,  the  simple  mass  of  the 
architrave,*  the  relative  breadth  of  which  was 
increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  power  to  be  expressed.  “ But,” 
writes  Mr.  Hope,  “ of  all  the  parts  borrowed 
from  Grecian  architecture,  that  which  came  to 
be  applied  as  the  way  mo8|t  different  from, 
most  inconsistent  with,  its  nature  and  distinc  - 
tion in  the  original,  was  the  fastigium,  the  part 
which  we  call  the  pediment.  That  pediment, 
which  was  only  the  termination  of  a roof,  slant- 
ing both  ways  from  its  central  line  or  spine, 
of  which,  throughout  its  whole  length  from 
end  to  end,”  (except  in  hypaethral  temples,) 

“ the  continuity  was  never  broken,  which  was 
never  seen  in  Grecian  buildings  except  on  the 
straight  line  at  the  summit,  and  the  gable 
formed  by  the  extremity  of  the  roof,  in  Roman 
architecture  frequently  appeared  as  if  cut  off 
from  all  that  belonged  to  it,  and  grew  out  of, 
or  was  stuck  under,  the  entablature  which  it 
should  have  surmounted,  against  the  upright 
wall,  over  a door,  a window,  or  a niche,  even, 
as  in  the  Temple  of  Balbeck,  placed  within  a 
projecting  portico — a situation  in  which  it 
could  not  be  useful  even  to  carrv  off  the  wet. 

* “See  North  British  Iteciew  for  February  isoi),  pp. 

335.  We  must  refer  those  of  our  readers,  who  wish  to 
make  a study  of  the  subject  in  hand  to  the  above  Number 
of  this  Review  : it  is  not  possible  fully  to  describe  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Roman  abuse  of  Greek  forms  without  repeat- 
ing much  that  was  there  said.  Whenever,  in  the  present 
article,  a principle  in  Greek  architecture  is  assumed,  it  is 
because  it  has  already  been  proved  in  the  foregoing  essay." 


Instead  of  a single,  large,  and  majestic  pedi- 
ment, naturally  and  magnificently  terminating 
the  building,  several  rows  were  sometimes 
seen  of  these  small  and  inappropriate  triangles; 
and  to  complete  the  inconsistency,  they  were 
rendered  as  unnatural  in  form  as  in  situation. 
They  were  sometimes  rounded,  sometimes 
broken,  sometimes  squeezed  within  others  of 
larger,  sometimes  strung  round  others  of 
smaller  dimensions.”  The  grossness  of  the 
Roman  taste  was,  however,  even  more  con- 
spicuous in  their  decorative  “ improvements  ” 
and  inventions  than  in  their  misunderstanding 
of  what  had  been  invented  before  them.  They 
“ improved  ” the  Doric  shaft  by  substituting 
for  the  exquisite  horizontal  neck-channels  a 
projecting  band  or  “ astragal,”  which,  instead 
of  proving  the  sufficiency  of  the  shaft  to  do  its 
work,  by  taking  away  from  its  power  where 
power  was  most  needed,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  shaft  required  strengthening  at  that 
point;  and  in  their  stupid  devotion  to  mechani- 
cal symmetry  they  made  the  slanting  and  hori- 
zontal cornices  of  the  Doric  order  all  alike,  by 
introducing  the  dentils  — representative  of 
rafter  ends — into  the  former,  where  rafters 
could  not  possibly  occur.  The  Romans  never 
seemed  to  have  caught  a glimpse  of  the  possi- 
bility of  inventing  a system  of  decoration  ap- 
propriate to  their  splendid  discovery  of  the 
mechanical  virtues  of  the  arch.  Where  it  in- 
terfered with  Greek  forms,  they  absolutely  hid 
it  away,  instead  of  decorating  and  boasting  of 
it;  the  horizontal  entablature  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture being  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a 
mask  to  a mass  of  arched  construction. 


SITTINGS  IN  CHURCHES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Architectural  Society,  a paper  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe,  on  open  seats.  The  following 
is  a portion  of  it : — 

If  we  go  into  a church  which,  by  some  won- 
derful stroke  of  good  fortune,  has  preserved  its 
ancient  arrangement  tolerably  intact,  we  shall 
find  that 

“ The  floor 

Of  nave  and  aisle  in  unpretending  guize 

Is  occupied  by  oaken  benches  ranged 

In  seemly  rows.” 

Every  seat,  except  those  placed  against  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel,  was 
turned  towards  the  east : a wide  alley  is  inva- 
riably left  down  the  centre  of  the  nave,  leading 
straight  up  from  the  west  door  to  the  chancel. 
Similar  passages  (connected  with  the  main  one 
by  a cross  passage  from  the  north  to  the  south 
door)  give  access  to  the  seats  in  the  aisles, 
either  running  just  within  the  piers,  or,  if  the 
aisle  is  wide,  or  there  be  a chantry  chapel  at 
the  east  end  of  it,  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  nave  with  a passage  up  the  centre.  The 
transepts  were  not  seated  at  all,  but  were  gene- 
rally occupied  by  altars  ranged  along  the  east 
wall.  If  the  church  we  have  been  imagining 
be  either  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  we  shall  most 
likely  find  the  ends  of  the  benches  terminating 
in  richly-carved  poppy  heads,  of  rather  a large 
size,  compared  with  the  total  height  of  the 
standard  : if  it  be  a church  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  or  Cornwall, 
most  likely  the  bench  ends  will  be  square- 
headed, and  the  sides  very  elaborately  carved. 
If  we  examine  the  construction  of  these  seats, 
we  shall  find  the  standards  all  morticed 
into  stout  oak  sills,  which  are  placed  on  the 
floor,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  continued  under- 
neath them.  Where  a boarded  floor  has  been 
introduced,  it  is  always  boarding  fastened  to  the 
sills,  not  connected  with  the  floor  of  the 
church.  The  fashion  I have  seen  adopted 
in  many  modern  restorations  of  building  up  a 
platform  and  fixing  the  seats  upon  it,  has  no 
precedent  in  ancient  times.  I believe,  in  many 
cases,  the  seats  had  no  other  floor  than  the 
bare  earth,  covered  with  rushes,  as  we  know 
was  the  case  in  some  domestic  dwellings,  and 
that  boards  were  introduced  afterwards  in  ac- 
cordance with  a more  refined  state  of  feeling. 
There  is  generally  a narrow  flat  board  at  the 
back  of  the  seat,  for  the  persons  who  sit  in  the 
seat  behind  to  kneel  at : this  is  invariably 
placed  flat,  not  sloping,  as  modern  bookboards 
are  often  incorrectly  made.  If,  again,  we 
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examine  these  old  seats  with  a view  of  assign- 
ing a date  to  them,  we  shall  not  find  much 
reason  for  placing  any  of  them  earlier  than  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Before 
that  time,  I believe,  the  bodies  of  churches 
were  left  open  and  unencumbered,  and  what- 
ever seats  there  were,  were  moveable.  In  the 
oldest  illuminations  which  represent  the  in- 
teriors of  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  we  find  the 
congregation  placed  on  low  stools  scattered 
over  the  building.  Nor  between  that  period 
and  the  date  I have  mentioned  do  churches 
seem  to  have  been  regularly  seated.  That 
there  were  seats  in  some  of  them  there  is  no 
doubt,  for  some  few  standards  have  been  found 
which  have  been  decided  to  be  Early  English 
and  Decorated  work,  and  the  laborious  investi- 
gations of  the  authors  of  the  History  of  Pews, 
have  discovered  two  instances  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  which  seats  in  churches  are  men- 
tioned,— one  in  1240,  when  Bishop  Grostete, 
of  Lincoln,  enjoins  that  the  patron  shall  have 
a seat  in  the  choir, — another  in  1287,  where  a 
synod,  held  at  Exeter  under  Bishop  Quivil, 
enacts  that,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
quarrels  of  parishioners  about  their  seats,  no 
one  shall  call  any  seat  in  the  church  his  own, 
save  noblemen  and  patrons.  We  must,  there- 
fore, suppose  either  that  the  seating  was  very 
partial,  or  else  that,  partaking,  as  it  would  do, 
of  the  unadorned  character  for  which  our  early 
woodwork  is  so  remarkable,  it  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  more  elaborate  work,  when 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  seats,  which  in  many  instances  we 
have  remaining,  were  erected.  I confess  I 
think  it  probable  such  an  universal  restora- 
tion should  have  taken  place,  and  rather  believe 
that  the  seats  we  now  find  are,  in  most  cases, 
the  original  ones,  even  where  the  fabric  itself 
is  much  older.  We  find  in  wills  of  this  period 
many  bequests  towards  the  stalling  or  pewing 
of  churches;  but,  I think,  scarcely  any  anterior 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  When  we  consider 
that  this  was  the  age  of  Wycliffe  and  the 
Lollards,  and  that  the  doctrines  which  bore 
fruit  in  the  Reformation  more  than  a cen- 
tury afterwards,  were  then  in  their  germ, — 
is  it  a far  strained  or  improbable  inference 
that  the  introduction  of  fixed  seats  was 
a mark  of  some  change  in  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  day,  probably  of  a greater  attention  to 
the  ordinance  of  preaching  as  a necessary 
means  of  edification  ? In  point  of  date,  poppy 
heads  are  found  earlier  than  square-headed 
panels,  and  are  sometimes  enriched  by  having 
an  animal  or  kneeling  figure  carved  upon  the 
elbow.  Poppy  heads  (a  term  perhaps  derived 
from  pupa  or  puppet-head)  are  usually  made 
to  imitate  a bunch  of  foliage,  the  bud  formed 
of  crisp,  unexpanded  leaves,  rising  up  in  the 
middle,  while  the  projections  on  each  side  are 
formed  of  leaves  of  the  same  plant  in  a more 
developed  state.  Those  who  wish  to  imitate 
this  feature  should  be  very  careful  in  observing 
how  naturally,  in  the  old  examples,  the  whole 
bunch  of  foliage  grows  up  from  the  centre,  and 
how  the  sides  spring  from  the  same  stalk,  and 
evidently  form  part  of  the  same  plant.  I have 
seen  modern  designs  of  poppy  heads  realising 
the  general  outline  with  tolerable  correctness, 
but  which,  when  looked  into,  show  the  bud 
belonging  to  one  plant  and  the  sides  to 
another,  with  the  leaf  of  a third  stuck  on  un- 
meaningly in  the  middle  to  hide  the  point  of 
junction.  So  easy  is  it  to  copy  the  forms  of 
mediaeval  art,  and  yet  to  miss  the  spirit  of  the 
whole. 

The  following  measurements,  which  give 
the  average  dimensions  of  more  than  twenty 
seats,  taken  indiscriminately  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  may  not  be  without  their 
use : — 

ft.  in. 


Width  of  seat  from  back  to  back  3 2 

Height  of  standard 3 2 

Width  of  standard 1 6 

Width  of  seat 1 0 

Height  of  seat 1 5 

Height  of  back  2 10 


It  is  now  time  to  consider  this  question  prac- 
tically,^having  seen  what  the  old  seats  were, 
and  what  the  old  arrangement  was,  to  consider 
whether,  under  present  circumstances,  that 
arrangement  should  be  introduced  again,  or 
whether  our  experience  of  past  evils  render 


any  modifications  of  it  necessary ; and  here  I 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  regret  most  sincerely,  in 
a picturesque  point  of  view,  the  necessity  of 
having  seats  at  all.  Those  who  have  ever  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  a fine  church,  with  its 
area  entirely  free,  where  the  eye  is  at  liberty  to 
wander  unchecked  from  roof  to  base,  and  to 
drink  in  with  eager  gaze  the  various  beauties 
presented  without  hindrance  to  the  view,  will 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  our 
churches  lose  by  having  their  area  occupied  by 
seats.  My  regret,  however,  is,  I know,  hope- 
less and  unavailing.  The  length  of  our  services, 
the  habits  of  our  people,  and,  though  the  rubrics 
are  (curiously  enough)  silent,  the  uninterrupted 
practice  of  certainly  more  than  500  years,  all 
combine  to  render  the  realization  of  such  a 
vision  impossible ; and  as  it  is  the  intention  of 
churches  to  have  congregations,  and  these 
congregations  must  be  seated,  I will  not  waste 
your  time  by  any  lamentations  over  an  una- 
voidable necessity.  Still  I may  be  permitted 
to  express  my  opinion,  that  in  placing  rows  of 
fixed  seats  in  the  bodies  of  our  churches,  our 
ancestors  were  committing  a great  mistake  : 
they  were  admitting  a wrong  principle,  and 
one  which  has  led  to  very  fatal  consequences. 
While  the  area  of  the  churches  was  left  free 
and  open,  or  only  occupied  by  seats  moveable 
at  pleasure,  the  general  right  of  every  parish- 
ioner to  his  place  in  the  parish  church  re- 
mained intact ; and  though  it  might  be  rarely 
exercised,  and  though,  if  it  were  exercised,  the 
building  probably  might  not  have  held  all  the 
parishioners  at  once,  yet  the  right  was  there, 
and  no  one  could  point  to  any  spot  in  the 
parish  church,  and  say  that  that  spot  belonged 
to  him  individually,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
neighbours ; but  when  the  seats  were  fixed 
and  appropriated,  then  came  the  beginning  of 
the  pew  system.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
had  the  full  iniquity  of  that  system  laid  out 
before  us  ; and,  having  the  experience  of  former 
ages  to  profit  by,  let  us  be  very  careful,  now  that 
we  are  expelling  this  enemy  from  our  churches, 
that  we  leave  no  loop-hole  open  by  which  it 
may  creep  in  again.  It  is  very  difficult,  I might 
say  impossible, to  disconnect  theideaof  fixedness 
from  property:  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a man 
to  sit  in  the  same  immoveable  seat  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  not  to  cherish  a belief  that  that 
particular  spot  belongs  to  him,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  one  else;  but  if  the  seat  be  not  fixed, 
if  it  can  be  moved  at  pleasure  from  one  end  of 
the  church  to  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  attach 
the  idea  of  property,  either  to  the  seat  itself, 
or  the  place  where  it  usually  stands.  Fixed 
seats,  then,  I cannot  but  consider  as  a more 
picturesque  sort  of  pew,  and  I am  grievously 
afraid,  in  some  cases  of  church  restoration, 
that  even  the  grosser  faults  of  the  pew  system 
have  not  been  eradicated,  but  that  they  are  put 
up  to  be  let  to  the  best  bidder  in  the  same 
illegal  manner  that  the  pews  used  to  br.  But, 
to  take  a lower  view  of  the  question,  and  one, 
perhaps,  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  our  meeting  here,  there  are  other 
grounds  on  which  I would  urge  the  adoption 
of  moveable  seats  in  preference  to  fixed  ones. 
If  we  wished  to  show  off' the  beautiful  propor- 
tions of  a room,  we  would  not  fill  that  room 
with  large  and  heavy  blocks  of  furniture  fixed 
to  the  floor,  which  would  catch  the  eye  and 
distract  it  from  the  general  effect.  So  it  is  in 
a church.  We  depend  for  effect  in  a church 
on  the  general  proportions  of  the  whole,  and 
harmony  of  the  several  parts  : the  height  of 
the  roof,  the  long  perspective  of  the  rows  of 
columns,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  from  the 
windows,  all  ought  to  contribute  their  aid ; but, 
frequently, the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  en- 
teringachurchare  the  rows  of  standards  stretch- 
ing out  in  every  direction  where  the  fancy  of  the 
architect, ormorefrequently  of  thebuilding  com- 
mittee, may  prompt  that  a better  view  of  the 
pulpit  may  be  obtained.  This  effect  is  parti- 
cularly perceptible  where  the  standards  have 
poppy  heads,  which  in  general  are  made  much 
too  high  and  obtrusive.  We  ought,  in  fact,  to 
consider  seats  as  necessary  evils,  and  to  treat 
them  so,  to  keep  them  under  as  much  as 
possible,  lest  they  grow  again  into  those 
nuisances  from  which  we  are  just  escaping. 
The  great  difficulty  with  moveable  seats  is  how 
to  manage  the  flooring  beneath  them,  for  of 


course  where  the  seats  are  moveable,  the  pave- 
ment will  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  church 
— the  habits  of  the  people  would  induce  them 
to  object  to  sit  with  their  feet  on  a tile  or  stone 
floor, — but  whether  that  difficulty  can  be  best 
overcome  by  matting  and  hassocks,  or  whether 
some  loose  boarding  can  be  laid  down  under 
the  seats,  I leave  to  those  gentlemen  to  decide, 
with  whose  province  I have  no  wish  to  meddle, 
the  professional  architects  who  may  be  con- 
sulted on  the  occasion.  I also  wish  to  leave 
all  details  respecting  the  form  and  make  of  the 
seats  in  the  same  able  hands,  only  premising 
that  I very  strongly  recommend  square- 
beaded  standards,  in  preference  to  poppy 
heads,  both  because  they  are  less  ob- 
trusive, and  catch  the  eye  less,  and  also  be- 
cause in  the  present  degraded  state  of 
ecclesiastical  carving,  the  less  carving  there  is 
about  the  church  the  better  : in  almost  every 
case  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  : I am  therefore 
very  glad  that  it  has  been  decided  to  employ 
square-headed  standards  at  Boston,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  the  committee  have  exercised  a 
very  sound  judgment  in  the  choice  they  have 
made.  A handsome  moulded  capping  of  more 
or  less  elaborate  design  always  looks  well,  and 
is  much  more  satisfactory  than  a bad  stereo- 
typed copy  of  some  mediajval  poppy  head, 
especially  where  one  design  is  made  to  serve 
for  the  whole  church.  There  are  many  other 
considerations  both  of  cleanliness  and  conve- 
nience, which  would  induce  us  to  prefer  move- 
able  seats  to  fixed  ones.  However,  where  a 
higher  motive  can  be  found,  I am  unwilling  to 
say  too  much  about  a lower  one,  and  as  it 
seems  to  me  that  a great  principle  is  involved 
in  having  the  whole  area  of  the  church  free 
and  unencumbered,  and  the  common  property 
of  every  parishioner,  I strongly  recommend 
moveable  seats,  as  conveying  less  the  idea  of 
exclusiveness  and  property  than  any  other 
plan  that  can  be  devised.  I am  convinced 
that  the  principle  is  a sound  one,  and  if  any 
one  engaged  in  church  building  will  only  work 
it  out  in  any  church  in  which  he  may  be  in- 
terested, every  inhabitant  of  that  parish,  for 
generations  yet  to  come,  will  have  reason  to 
bless  the  memory  of  that  man  who  has  re- 
stored to  him  the  best  and  dearest  privilege 
of  a Christian, — freedom  to  worship  God  after 
the  manner  of  his  forefathers,  in  his  own  parish 
church. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Chelmsford.  — The  first  stone  of  the  new 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  county  of  Essex  was  to 
be  laid  on  Thursday  in  the  present  week,  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Round. 

Wisbech. — Two  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  workhouse  having  been  obtained  by  the 
guardians,  and  some  discussion  on  the  neces- 
sity of  an  expenditure  of  700/.  or  800/. 
having  taken  place,  it  has  been  resolved 
to  obtain  tenders  for  the  largest  of  the  two 
plans,  which  had  been  prepared  by^  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  the  town  chamberlain.  The  new 
works  are  intended  to  join  the  north  end  of 
the  centre  of  the  main  building,  and  will  pre- 
sent the  same  exterior  appearance.  By  the 
first  plan,  after  deducting  15  feet  6 inches  for 
the  staircases,  two  rooms  will  be  obtained, 
44  feet  6 inches  by  20  feet  wide,  one  to 
be  appropriated  as  the  male  sick  ward  and 
the  other  as  the  male  sick  hospital ; and  a 
third  room,  51  feet  6 inches  by  21  feet  wide, 
for  the  female  hospital.  By  the  second  or 
smaller  plan,  a male  sick  ward  and  hospital, 
21  feet  by  20  feet  2 inches,  and  a female 
hospital  28  feet  2 inches  by  20  feet  11  inches, 
may  be  obtained.  The  present  workshops, 
which  are  in  the  way  of  ventilation,  to  be 
removed. 

Melton. — The  upper,  or  boys’  school,  in  the 
church  schools  here  (which  are  being  re- 
constructed and  enlarged),  is  now  completed. 
It  will  be  used  also  for  public  meetings,  as  it 
is  the  largest  room  in  the  town. The  sur- 

veyors of  the  highways  have  been  improving 
the  streets  and  public  thoroughfares  in  this 
town  by  taking  up  the  pavement  of  small 
pebbles  and  putting  down  flag-stones  on  both 
sides.  The  High-street,  in  addition  to  the 
flags,  has  been  lowered  at  the  upper  end,  and 
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raised  at  the  lower,  so  as  to  give  it  a more  level 
appearance.  The  culverting  of  the  town  is 
also  being  extended. 

Leicester. — The  Rutland  statue,  the  Leicester 
Chronicle  hears,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  market- 
place of  Leicester,  “where  the  conduit  now 
stands,”  the  basement  being  still  “ used  as  a 
place  for  supplying  water.”  Rather  a comical 
arrangement ; but  we  certainly  agree  with  our 
contemporary  (and  so,  we  dare  say,  will  His 
Grace),  that  “ it  will  be  better  to  place  the 
pump  under  the  Duke,  than  the  Duke  under 
the  pump.” — Gateshead  Observer. 

W orcester. — While  competing  corn  exchange 
shareholders  were  hurrying  on  their  separate 
schemes,  and  supplying  the  towns  with  a 
superfluity  of  a very  useful  article,  we  anticipated 
the  result  which  has  now  come  to  pass.  The 
new  exchange  erected  in  the  corn  market  here 
has  been  already  brought  to  the  hammer  of 
the  auctioneer,  and  sold  at  a sacrifice  which  will 
leave  considerable  responsibilities  still  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  shareholders.  The  sum 
for  which  it  has  been  sold,  under  Chancery 
auspices,  is  1,700/.  Having  thus  got  into  new 
hands  at  a sacrifice  not  sustained  by  its  new 
proprietors,  it  is  probable,  it  seems,  that  it  will 
still  be  kept  open  as  a corn  exchange. 

Bilston.  — The  Congregationalists  of  this 
town  have  recently  erected  new  schools  suit- 
able for  the  education  of  600  children,  at  a 
cost,  including  furniture,  of  about  620/.  The 
building  comprises,  besides  a room  65  feet 
long,  fifteen  class  rooms  for  adult  and  sepa- 
rate class  teaching.  The  whole  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Hickman,  builder,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Bidlake,  architect. 

Newcastle-under -Lyne.  — The  corner  stone 
of  new  baths,  erecting  under  the  direction  of 
the  Town  Council,  was  laid  on  Saturday  week. 
They  are  to  be  erected  in  School-street,  be- 
tween the  Grammar  and  National  Schools,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Lynam,  architect,  Stoke.  The 
building  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
and  porticoes.  The  elevation  will  be  Elizabe- 
than in  style.  The  building  will  be  divided 
for  the  sexes,  with  distinct  entrances,  and  there 
will  be  four  first-class  baths,  eight  second-class 
baths,  two  vapour  and  shower  baths,  and  two 
plunge  baths — one  open,  and  the  other  en- 
closed. The  plunge  baths  will  each  be  30 
feet  by  18  feet,  laid  with  white  glazed  tiles, 
and  will  be  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  have  dressing  cabinets  attached.  There 
will  be  fire  places  in  each  of  the  private  bath 
rooms.  The  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  building  is 
expected  to  be  covered  in  by  December,  and 
the  baths  opened  in  course  of  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Liverpool.— A.  plan,  by  Mr.  Newlands,  of  a 
salt-water  reservoir,  to  be  erected  at  Everton, 
4,350  yards  in  extent,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing 2,750,000  gallons,  has  been  approved  by 
the  Health  Committee.  The  reservoir  is  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  so  that  one  can  be 
emptying  while  the  other  is  filling.  It  has 
been  decided  to  purchase  4,000  yards  of  land 
for  the  reservoir,  at  five  shillings  per  yard. 

Salford. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  work- 
house  for  Salford  Union  was  laid  on  Thursday 
week.  The  building  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  Eccles  new  road. 

Bradford.  — The  chief  stone  of  the  new 
public  hall,  to  be  named  St.  George’s,  was  laid 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  with  great  ceremonial,  by  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  as  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Freemasons,  after  which  the  event  was  cele- 
brated by  a dinner.  The  company  for  the 
erection  of  the  hall  has  a capital  of  16,000/.,  in 
10/.  shares.  The  hall  will  seat  an  audience  of 
upwards  of  3,000  persons,  each  seat  command- 
ing a view  of  the  orchestral  platform.  There 
will  also  be  refreshment  rooms  for  each  division 
of  the  audience.  Care,  it  is  said,  has  been 
taken  to  provide  sufficient  exits.  The  ceiling 
will  be  76  feet  wide,  and  152  feet  long,  in  one 
sweep  These  dimensions  are  11  feet  wider 
than  the  hall  at  Birmingham,  and  about  as 
much  longer.  They  are  the  same  width  as 
Exeter  Hall  with  greater  length,  and  a loftier 
ceiling,  with  an  arrangement  that  will  seat 
nearly  1,000  persons  more. 

Wigan.  Within  the  last  few  days,  says  the 
local  Times , Wigan  has  been  visited  by  James 


Duncan  Wright,  alias  “ Steeple  Jack,”  whose 
ingenious  plan  of  repairing  factory  chimneys 
without  the  aid  of  scaffolding  has  made  him 
noted.  His  object  in  commit  here  is  to  repair 
a tall  chimney  belonging  to  the  mill  of  Messrs. 
John  Woods  and  Co.,  Warrington-lane.  This 
chimney  is  160  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  : each  side,  at  the  base,  is  16  feet,  and 
it  tapers  to  about  7 feet  at  the  top.  It  leans 
very  much  at  the  top,  being  about  3 feet  out  of 
line,  and  on  two  sides,  which  are  opposite 
each  other,  it  has  perpendicular  rents  about 
100  feet  long.  It  is  to  take  out  the  rubbish 
and  broken  bricks  in  these  cracks,  and  to  fill 
them  with  new  bricks  well  cemented  together, 
as  well  as  to  bind  the  chimney  with  strong 
iron  bars,  that  Wright  has  been  engaged.  His 
first  plan  was  to  raise  a large  paper  kite  (about 
5 feet  by  4),  and  by  means  of  this  he  succeeded 
in  placing  an  iron  chain  about  10  feet  long 
across  the  chimney.  At  each  end  of  the  chain 
is  attached  a large  pulley,  round  which  a 
strong  rope  runs.  To  one  end  of  the  rope  a 
piece  of  thick  board  about  18  inches  by  12,  is 
fastened,  and  to  the  rope  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pulleys,  a lead  weight  (about  126  lbs.)  is 
secured.  The  apparatus  attached  to  each  end 
of  the  chain  across  the  chimney  is  alike. 
Wright’s  mode  of  ascending  is  to  seat  himself 
on  the  board,  and,  by  pulling  at  the  part  of 
the  rope  which  descends  from  the  other  side 
of  the  pulley,  and  which  bears  the  counter 
weight,  he  rises  easily  and  rapidly,  and  can  thus 
ascend  or  descend  at  pleasure.  He  works  at 
one  side  of  the  chimney  by  means  of  this  appa- 
ratus, and  a man  whom  he  employs  at  the 
other  side,  in  a similar  way.  The  mode  of 
raising  the  materials  to  the  workmen  is  this  : 
On  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
chimney  under  repair,  and  near  the  large 
pulley,  there  is  a smaller  one  round  which  the 
rope  passes.  To  one  of  the  ropes  a box  is 
fixed ; and  a man  below  raises  or  lowers  it, 
and  fills  it  with  bricks  very  rapidly.  Of  course 
the  rope  by  which  the  box  is  wound  up  is 
side  by  side  with  that  by  means  of  which  the 
workman  ascends  and  descends,  and  he  can, 
consequently,  easily  get  at  its  contents. 

Hawick. — There  has  been  subscribed  a sum 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a wooden  bridge  across  the  Teviot  at 
Teviot-crescent,  and  the  work  is  now  let,  and 
will  be  proceeded  with  without  delay. 

Leith.—  On  Friday  week  the  water  com- 
menced to  pour  into  the  basin  of  the  new 
dock,  by  a sluice  at  the  east  end.  The  dock- 
gates  are  now  completed  and  fixed,  but  it  will 
be  the  work  of  some  time  to  prepare  the 
wharves,  remove  the  coffer-dam,  and  complete 
the  deepening  of  the  channel.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  works  in  connection  with  the  new 
harbour  and  dock  are  being  prosecuted  with 
vigour. 

Edinburgh. — “ It  has  been  proposed,”  says 
the  Edinburgh  Evening  Post,  “ as  her  Majesty 
is  likely  once  a year  to  make  Holyrood  her 
residence,  that  the  chapel  ruin  at  Holyrood 
should  be  forthwith  restored.  We  could 
much  wish  to  find  the  idea  carried  out, 
and  the  object  should  certainly  he  pressed 
upon  ministers.  The  ancient  order  of  the 
Thistle — the  dean  of  which  illustrious  fraternity 
is  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland— have 
at  present  no  chapel  for  religious  services,  but 
were  the  Chapel  Royal  renovated  and  rendered 
tenantable,  the  knights  would  have  stalls  in 
this  splendid  place  of  worship,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor.  Government  has  expended 
money  in  restoring  and  beautifying  the  vene- 
rable Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  but  so  very  little  has  been 
done  for  Scotland  in  a pecuniary  way,  that 
the  disbursement  in  this  case  need  not  be 
grudged.” 

Aberdeen—  A feat,  says  the  local  Herald,  of 
rather  a novel  kind— new  to  this  quarter  of 
the  world,  at  all  events— is  at  present  being 
performed  at  a house  in  the  Gallowgate,  Aber- 
deen. The  proprietor  wishing  to  add  to  the 
height  of  the  second  floor  of  the  house,  which 
is  a pretty  large  one,  the  floors  being  28  feet 
by  24  feet,  Mr.  Reid  has  succeeded  in  lifting 
the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  house  entire — roof, 
garrets,  partitions,  and  all— a height  of  31 


inches.  When  the  masons  have  finished 
raising  the  walls  to  the  required  height,  the 
whole  will  be  gently  lowered  down  again,  and 
thus  much  expense  and  labour  will  be  saved. 
The  lifting  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
screw  power. 

Elgin. — The  additions  to  the  new  markets 
here  are  progressing.  The  two  divisions  or 
compartments  into  which  the  additions  are 
divided,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  front, 
are  nearly  ready  for  the  roof.  It  is  hoped  the 
contractors  will  have  comfortable  quarters  pro- 
vided for  the  fisherwomen  and  others  ere  the 
winter  set  in'. 

Jersey. — It  is  the  intention  of  some  philan- 
thropic gentlemen,  we  are  informed,  says  the 
Jersey  Times,  to  construct  here  a row  of  model 
cottages,  on  the  same  plan  as  Prince  Albert’s 
cottages  in  Hyde-park.  Each  house  will  con- 
sist of  two  stories,  and  give  accommodation  to 
four  families. 

Miscellaneous. — The  corner  stone  of  a new 
free  school  was  laid  at  Oldbury  on  Tuesday 

week. New  windows  have  been  put  up  in 

Boldon  Church.  The  stained  glass  in  the 
eastern  window  is  geometrical  in  pattern. 


AMERICAN  MATTERS. 

A Dry  Goods  Palace,  New  York. — The  en- 
largement of  the  magnificent  marble  structure 
of  Stewart  and  Co.  has  been  completed,  and 
the  new  wing  opened.  This  “ palace  of  dry 
goods,”  says  an  American  paper,  is  probably 
the  most  costly  building  ever  erected  for  such 
a purpose  in  any  city  in  the  world.  It  is  five 
stories  high,  and  extends  from  Reade-street  to 
Chambers-street,  fronting  151  feet  on  Broad- 
way. It  fronts  100  feet  on  Chambers-street, 
and  its  length  in  Reade-street  is  127  feet. 
There  are  also  large  vaults  beneath  the  street 
278  feet  in  length,  well  lighted  by  numerous 
gratings. 

The  Improvement  of  Washington.  — The  im- 
provement of  Washington  is  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Downing,  whose  plans  for 
turning  the  wide  waste  extending  from  the 
Capitol  grounds  to  the  Potomac  into  a magni- 
ficent public  park  were  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Besides  this  larger  work,  Mr.  Downing 
has  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Lafayette 
and  Franklin  squares,  which  are  now  in  pro- 
cess of  being  converted  into  the  finest  plea- 
sure grounds  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  citizens. 
In  the  centre  of  Lafayette-square  will  be 
placed  Mr.  Mills’s  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Jackson,  which  will  be  finished  about 
the  1st  of  January. 

Yankee-Doodle.  — An  American  paper  re- 
marks, since  the  late  triumphs  of  the  Yankees 
in  steaming,  sailing,  &c.,  “ Yankee-Doodle-do  ” 
should  be  changed  in  England  to  “Yankee- 
Doodle-Did.” 

The  Monument  to  Jenner — A committee  has 
been  formed  at  Boston,  U.S.  to  obtain  contri- 
butions in  aid  of  the  project  originated  in 
London  for  the  erection  of  a bronze  statue  of 
Dr.  Jenner,  to  be  cast  from  the  model  in  the 
Internationa]  Exhibition.  In  order  that  every 
one  may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  honour 
to  the  man  who  benefitted  every  one,  the  sub- 
scription is  to  be  limited  to  one  dollar  each. 
One  old  gentleman  has  tendered  the  committee 
“ one  dollar  for  every  member  of  his  family  to 
the  fifth  generation,”  but  whether  all  the  five 
generations  have  arrived  in  Boston,  or  are  only 
on  the  way,  is  not  explained.  An  international 
monument  to  such  a man  is  an  excellent  idea. 

Bust  of  Columbus. — The  New  York  Board 
of  Aldermen  have  passed  a motion  directing 
the  Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  the 
American  sculptor,  Hiram  Powers,  at  present 
in  Florence,  to  prepare  a copy  of  the  celebrated 
bust  of  Columbus,  at  Genoa,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Governor’s  room,  City-hall. 

Patents. — Mr.  PI.  Waterman,  of  Williams- 
burg, New  York,  according  to  the  Franklin 
Institute  Journal , has  taken  out  a patent  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  hardening  and 
straightening  saws,  &c.  What  he  claims  as 
new  is  the  employment  of  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  fingers  or  cams  which  support  the 
article  to  be  straightened,  compressed,  and 
hardened,  combined  with,  and  griped  by  a 
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drop,  in  the  manner  specified. Mr.  G.  W. 

Putnam,  of  Moreau,  New  York,  has  patented 
an  improved  vice  jaw  for  saw-filing  machinery. 
What  he  claims  as  his  invention  is  “ the  jaws 
of  the  vice  shaped  to  correspond  to  the  shape  of 
the  saw  teeth,  and  support  the  same,  so  as  to 
prevent  vibration  during  the  operation  of  filing, 
as  herein  set  forth,  whereby  a better  edge  is 
given  to  the  tooth,  the  wear  of  the  file  is  di- 
minished, and  the  process  of  sharpening  expe- 
dited.”  Mr.  Sommers  Crowell,  of  Reading, 

Pennsylvania,  has  patented  an  improvement  in 

I railings.  What  he  claims  as  his  invention  is, 
“ making  the  dovetailed  tenons,  whether  to  the 
paling  or  top  and  bottom  rails,  wedge  shaped 
in  the  length  of  the  railing ; the  taper  at  the 
opposite  ends  being  reverse,  and  making  the 
grooves  in  the  rails  or  palings  in  the  same 
manner,  that  the  palings  cannot  slide  in  either 
direction,  binding  the  whole  firmly  together, 

substantially  in  the  manner  described.” 

Mr.  Albert  Eames,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
patented  an  improvement  in  machines  for  facing 
and  polishing  stone  and  other  substances. 
What  he  claims  as  his  invention  is  “ the  method 
substantially  as  described,  of  grinding,  facing, 

I or  polishing  the  surface  of  stones  and  other 
substances,  by  means  of  a grinder,  rubber,  or 
polisher,  connected  and  combined  with  a 
spindle,  from  which  it  derives  a rotary  motion 
by  means  of  universal  and  sliding  joints,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  that  the  said  grinder, 
rubber,  or  polisher,  may  be  carried  over  any 
and  all  parts  of  the  surface  to  be  worked, 
whilst  its  surface  is  self-adapting  as  de- 
scribed.” 

Steam-engine  Improvements.- — Mr.  Beach, 
editor  of  the  Sun,  says  that  during  his  visit 
to  England  he  has  frequently  seen  notices 
in  the  English  papers  of  great  improvements 
made  in  the  Atlantic’s  engines  at  Liverpool; 
i but  that  on  examination  he  finds  that  “ not  one 
I solitary  alteration  has  been  made  : the  new 
rt  pillar  blocks  and  shaft  were  made  of  increased 
I size  and  strength — nothing  more.”  Moreover, 

! he  adds,  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  chief  engineer, 
r “one  of  the  very  best  engineers  that  America 
I can  boast  of,”  informs  him  that  of  three  very 

I important  improvements  made  by  Americans 
in  the  bracing  and  arrangement  of  engines, 
since  their  attention  was  first  directed  specially 
to  ocean  navigation  some  ten  years  since,  “ in 
building  the  last  fast  boats  (the  Asia  and 
Africa),  the  Cunard  line  adopted  two  of  these 
American  improvements,  and  in  the  extra  fast 
I boats  now  building  they  are  to  go  the  whole 

I figure,  and  fashion  the  engines  entirely  after 

1 the  most  approved  American  models.”  He 

I also  adds  that  “one  of  the  engineers  of  the 

« Royal  navy,  after  scrutinising  closely  the 

-i  American  engines,  was  so  highly  pleased  with 

i it  as  to  say  to  Mr.  Rogers,  that  it  should  be 

it  adopted  for  the  next  naval  vessel  built,  if  any 

►j  exertions  of  his  could  effect  that  object.” 

Cast-iron  Pipes. — The  prices  of  cast-iron 
[1  pipes  for  street  use,  says  a writer  in  the  Journal 
i?  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  has  become  so  much 
p reduced  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
iron  and  improved  method  of  manufacture, 
ti  that  a comparison  between  the  prices  of  this 
; year  and  those  paid  in  .1820,  may  be  in- 
ki  teresting. 

Prices  in  1820.  Prices  in  1850. 

22  inch  pipe,  per  foot  25 


20 

„ 50... 

. . . =8*2  75 

10 

„ 3 33£... 

. ..  2 18 
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,,  2 40  .. 

. ..  13 

8 

„ 1 6Gf  . . . 

82 

G 

„ 1 10  ... 

62 

4 
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3 

„ 45  . . 

26 

Blackwall  Docks. — The  extensive  dock 
1 foriaed  by  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Junct’on  Railway,  at  Blackwall,  contiguous  to 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  West  India  Docks, 
has  been  evened  for  the  admittance  of  ship- 
ping. It  coders  a space  of  nearly  7 acres,  and 
j its  depth  of  ^ater  amounts  to  upwards  of  24 
feet. 

Competition,  Market  Drayton. — The 
late  competition  for  the  new  workhouse  at 
Market  Drayton  has  been  decided  in  favour  of 
I Mr.  Barry,  of  Liverpool.  The  plans  have  been 
sealed  by  the  Ptor-law  Board  and  the  work 
will  be  commenced  immediately. 


VENICE. 

An  esteemed  correspondent,  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  beautiful,  writing  to  us  last  week  from 
Venice, — once  the 

“ Fairy  city  of  the  heart. 

Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 

Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart,” 

says,  “Venice  is  the  first  place  at  which  I have 
wished  to  stay  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
see  the  lions.  We  have  only  made  a slight 
acquaintance  with  some  of  its  exterior  features 
as  yet : but  to  be  at  Venice  is  quite  sufficient 
occupation  : everything  ’is  new,  and  almost 
everything  is  beautiful.  The  windows  of  our 
sitting-room  look  across  the  grand  canal: 
opposite  to  us  is  the  Isola  san  Giorgio,  and 
beyond  us  we  can  see  the  tall  masts  of  vessels  : 
close  to  our  right  is  the  Piazzetta  of  St.  Mark, 
with  that  wonderful  column,  and  its  winged 
lion,  which  has  been  so  prominent  a feature  in 
all  the  pictures  one  has  ever  seen,  and  in  all 
one  has  dreamed  of  Venice,  from  childhood 
till  now  : close,  of  course,  to  the  Piazzetta,  is 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  and  there  a very  good 
military  band  has  been  playing  this  evening. 
I think  the  Campanile  is  my  greatest  wonder 
here;  it  is  so  much  more  gigantic  than  I 
anticipated.  We  just  went  into  the  cathedral 
this  morning,  but  did  not  attempt  to  take  more 
than  a general  idea  of  it : one  of  the  mosaics 
caught  our  attention  ; it  represented  the  build- 
ing of  a church  (I  suppose),  and  the  workmen 
used,  instead  of  ladders,  inclined  planes  of 
wood,  with  strips  nailed  across  for  steps, — 
exactly  the  same  as  those  they  have  here  at 
the  present  day.  The  Italian  scaffolds  also 
amuse  us  : they  are  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  the  house,  instead  of  being  supported  from 
below  : one  we  saw  was  different ; it  had  the 
supporting  beams  on  which  the  planks  were 
laid,  driven  so  far  into  the  wall  that  it  needed 
nothing  else  to  secure  it.  The  profusion  of 
rich  and  precious  marble  everywhere,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  to  us.”  Our  friend’s 
opinion  of  Milan  Cathedral  would  satisfy  Mr. 
Ruskin  : — “The  effect  it  produced  on  me,” 
says  the  writer,  “ was  a sensation  of  happiness, 
like  what  one  experiences  when  in  the  mid6t  of 
delicious  flowers,  beautiful  music,  or  whatever 
else  is  most  loveable.” 


A THEORY  OF  THE  AURORA  BOREALIS* 

This  magnificent  phenomenon  is  based  upon 
the  same  simple  laws  of  nature  by  which 
thunder-storms  and  water-spouts  are  produced, 
as  explained  in  a recent  number. f 

The  greatest  exhaustion  of  nature  takes 
place  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  diminishes  gra- 
dually towards  the  poles  ; and  in  proportion  to 
this  exhaustion,  the  Omnipotent  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  has  provided  laws,  ordinary  and  (to 
us)  extraordinary,  but  always  simple,  to  restore 
the  balance,  and  keep  up  the  equilibrium  suited 
to  His  creatures  on  earth.  Thus  He  supplies 
us,  in  His  ordinary  way,  with  a never-failing 
stream  of  cold  water,  and  a never-failing  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air,  from  the  poles  to  the  equator, 
where  they  are  most  wanted ; and  in  the 
same  manner  He  supplies  us  from  the  never- 
failing  source  of  the  poles  with  a constant 
current  of  positive  electricity,  taking  its  course 
above  our  atmosphere,  likewise  towards  the 
equator. 

My  last  communication  has  shown  to  your 
readers,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  positive 
electricity  exists  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
poles,  and  they  will  perhaps  have  concluded, 
that  the  negative  electricity  exists  also  at  the 
poles  in  its  greatest  accumulation,  both  fluids 
bearing  generally  the  same  proportion  in  their 
corresponding  spheres  of  the  earth.  The 
accumulation  of  positive  electricity  at  the  poles 
is  greatest  from  the  intense  cold  and  the  rarety 
of  the  upper  regions,  and  that  of  negative 
electricity  arises  from  the  earth  being  bound 
with  snow  and  ice,  and  thus  retaining  it  with- 
out any  evaporation.  The  accumulation  is 
greater  also  at  the  north  than  at  the  south  pole, 
the  former  having  more  land  and  the  latter 
more  water,  and  the  one  possessing  more  elec- 
tricity than  the  other.  The  evidence  of  this 

* The  recent  appearance  of  this  phenomenon  gives  addi- 
tional interest  to  this  communication. 

t See  p.  592,  ante. 


accumulation  of  these  reservoirs  of  electricity, 
lies  in  their  attraction  of  the  magnetic  needle  ; 
for,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  electric  fluid, 
the  greater  the  amount  and  force  of  its  inherent 
magnetism  : and  the  greatest  power  of  attrac- 
tion is  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

According  to  all  accounts,  the  Aurora  Borealis 
takes  place  after  a thaw.  By  this  means,  then, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  thaw,  the 
immense  quantity  of  negative  electricity  bound 
there  in  the  earth,  and  accumulated  moreover  on 
its  warmly-kept  snow-covered  surface,  is  liber- 
ated, and  finds  its  way  into  the  upper  regions 
by  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  numerous  hills 
and  mountains  of  these  places,  or  is  carried  up 
by  the  rising  vapours.  Whether  these  vapours 
will  form  a cloud  of  fog,  rain,  or  snow  will 
depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  no 
doubt  determine  in  what  form  and  colour  the 
amalgamation  of  the  fluids  is  to  take  place. 
To  me  it  seems  more  likely,  from  the  nature  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  the  cold  state  of  the  upper 
atmosphere  and  the  general  rapidity  of  the 
thaw,  that  the  forming  clouds  carry  up  the 
electricity  of  the  earth,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
case  of  thunderstorms,  their  bringing  the 
positive  electricity  down.  If,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  any  cloud,  the  hills  and  mountains 
serve  as  conductors,  the  effect  will  of  course  be 
different,  and  the  aurora  will  be  produced  like 
the  sheet  lightning  of  our  summer  evenings,  in 
which  the  presence  of  oxygen  may  have  a 
share. 

By  these  means,  however,  the  aurora  borealis 
takes  place  : it  is  the  union  of  the  positive  and 
negative  electricities  in  a different  clime,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  and,  no  doubt, 
for  different  ends.  Its  sensible  effect  upon  the 
magnetic  needle,  before  it  reaches  the  point  of 
culmination,  must  be  obvious,  considering  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  quantity  of  the 
fluids  brought  into  action  from  a state  of  rest. 

Without  practical  observation  and  more  ex- 
tensive research,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
particular  reasons  for  all  the  changes  of  this 
phenomenon,  as  to  shape,  direction,  colour,  &c. 
The  shape  of  an  arch,  however,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  atmosphere’s  forming  a 
ring  round  the  earth,*  and  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  being  greatly  narrowed  towards  the 
poles,  the  arch  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  poles 
must  naturally  be  more  contracted  and  lower 
in  proportion  than  the  arch  which  it  forms 
nearer  and  round  the  equator ; and  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  upper  regions  floating  on  the  air 
in  the  same  way,  will  present  to  our  view  the 
aurora  borealis  in  a curve  or  arch.  It  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  the  atmosphere  at 
the  poles  is  not  as  high  as  towards  the  equator, 
from  the  narrowing  circle  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  from  the  density  and  heavy  state  of  the  air. 
Different  streams  of  electricity  from  different 
mountains,  the  extent  of  the  electric  libera- 
tion, will  cause  different  forms  and  sizes  : the 
negative  cloud  will  affect  the  condition,  and, 
according  to  its  direction,  also  the  course  of 
the  aurora : the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its 
own  axis,  as  well  as  currents  of  the  upper 
atmosphere,  will  influence  its  motions ; and  its 
colour  and  brilliancy  will  change  according  to 
its  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  or  the  com- 
position of  the  clouds  that  bear  the  negative 
fluid,  whilst  refraction  and  reflection  form,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions. 

The  presence  of  oxygen  seems  to  me  of  the 
greatest  moment  as  to  the  colour  of  this  won- 
derful work  of  the  Creator;  and  that  there  is, 
like  water,  air,  and  electricity,  also  a constant 
flow  of  pure  oxygen  in  the  upper  regions  from 
the  poles  to  the  equator,  in  immediate  contact 
and  regular  fusion  with  our  atmosphere,  I 
have  no  manner  of  doubt;  and  this  gas  exists 
likewise  in  its  greatest  and  densest  quantity 
both  in  and  above  the  air  at  the  poles. 

My  reasons  for  this  theory  may  appear  in 
another  number  of  your  paper. 

Wm.  Adolph. 


A NewLigiithouse  has  lately  been  erected 
on  the  Island  Lagosta,  in  Dalmatia,  instead  of 
the  temporary  one  hitherto  existing  there. 

*,  It.  appears  that  a complete  ring  of  vapours  or  clouds 
girds  the  tropical  region  of  the  earth,  and  may  even 
appear  as  a ring  to  other  planets. 
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GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Newbury. — A correspondent  of  the  Reading 
Mercury  says,  with  reference  to  a recent  note 
on  the  gas  question  in  this  town, — “ The 
remarks  which  you  extracted  last  week  from 
The  Builder,  appear  to  be  fully  entitled  to 
further  consideration.  The  plain  fact  i9  this, 
that  gas  can  now  be  manufactured  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  in  former  years,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  coal  itself  being  cheaper,  and  the 
transit  from  the  pit  to  the  consumer  being  so 
very  much  reduced  in  charge.  In  London 
the  price  of  gas  is  much  below  our  rate,  and 
although  I allow  that  the  great  consumption 
admits  of  so  much  lower  a charge,  yet  there  is 
not  the  proportionate  difference  in  the  rate  per 
foot  of  Newbury  and  London  gas.  As  to  the 
towns  in  the  North,  the  price  is  50  per  cent. 
below  us  : it  is  true,  however,  that  the  coal-pit 
is  close  to  the  retort,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
Cannel  coal  used  there  gives  in  one  foot  as 
much  illuminating  power  as  three  feet  of  our 
gas  coal.  However,  we  live  in  cheap  times, 
and  we  must  have  cheap  light : the  day-light 
is  now  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  the  gas  light 
must  not  stand  at  the  old  protection  price. 
The  influx  of  coals  will  soon  rival  the  influx  of 
corn,  and  I do  not  see  how  the  gas  company 
has  any  right  to  insist  upon  two  burners  where 
there  was  formerly  only  one,  before  they  sink 
the  price.” 

Preston. — The  local  Guardian  is  agitating 
the  water  and  gas  questions.  The  water  supply 
appears  to  be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state, 
although  few  towns  are  so  favourably  situated 
as  Preston  for  a constant  supply  of  good  water, 
and  in  few  places  should  the  inhabitants  and 
the  town  be  furnished  with  it  at  so  cheap  a 
rate.  Yet  what  is  the  fact?  says  our  autho- 
rity. “ While  at  Greenock,  Ayr,  Warrington,* 
Paisley,  Campbeltown, and  other  smaller  places, 
a cottager  renting  at  5/.  is  supplied  with  water 
at  an  average  of  3s.  Gd.  a year,  in  Preston  he 
must  pay  6s.  or  7s.  Even  in  Nottingham, 
where  an  expensive  mechanical  process  has  to 
be  employed,  small  cottagers  are  supplied  with 
water  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  cot- 
tagers in  this  town.  In  Glasgow,  the  Gorbals 
waterworks,  to  which  there  are  three  filters, 
are  constructed  to  supply  water  at  the  rate  of 
32  gallons  per  day  for  each  inhabitant,  yet  the 
charges  are  25  per  cent,  less  than  in  Preston, 
where  the  company  cannot  supply  more  than 
a third  of  the  above  quantity  to  the  town,  and 
that  in  a totally  unfiltered  slate.  In  short,  if 
a complete  return  could  be  obtained  of  the 
prices  charged  for  water  throughout  the  king- 
dom, we  venture  to  say  that  Preston  would  ap- 
pear among  the  highest.”  The  Gas  Company, 
according  to  the  Guardian , has  not  been  “ quite 
so  iZ/iberal  and  unaccommodating.  ‘The 
company  (says  a defender  of  it)  having  ob- 
tained rising  dividends  by  good  management, 
made  a reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  amount- 
ing to  something  like  35  to  40.  and  he  be- 
lieved even  to  50  per  cent.,  at  different  times,’ 
and,  added  Mr.  German,  with  inimitable 
naivete,  ‘ they  had  never  exceeded  10  per  cent, 
dividend.’  What  a ‘Madam  Blake'  of  a 
company,  to  be  sure  ! The  force  of  self-denial 
could  no  further  go.  All  joking  apart,  how- 
ever, we  believe  that  even  if  the  gas  company 
were  again  to  reduce  its  terms,  it  might  still 
divide  its  10  per  cent.,  for  what  the  company 
might  temporarily  lose  in  price,  it  would  ulti- 
mately gain  in  permanently  increased  con- 
sumption. The  success  of  past  reductions 
(though  they  have  not  been  so  spontaneous  as 
Mr.  German  appears  to  think)  confirms  us  in 
this  belief.  A reduction  in  the  company’s 
terms  would  offer  an  immediate  inducement  to 
so  desirable  an  improvement,  whereas  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  present  charges 
may  drive  the  local  board  to  seek  for  the 
means  of  self-defence  in  gas-works  of  its 
own.” 

Charley. — The  high  price  of  gas  here  also  is 
complained  of.  A defender  of  the  company, 
however,  argues  that  “ as  the  average  divi- 
dends paid  to  the  shareholders  for  a number 
of  years  past  has  very  little  exceeded  the  legal 
rate  of  interest,  even  to  the  holders  of  the 


* In  Warrington  the  charge  for  water  is  at  the  rate  of 
18.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent,  and  this  includes  supply  for 
all  domestic  purposes,  and  also  for  water-closets. 


original  shares,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  com- 
pany have  done  all  in  their  power  to  serve  the 
public  consistently  with  self-protection.”  Here 
is  the  stupid  mistake  of  all  gas  companies  who 
have  defended  and  maintained  high  prices. 
Would  they  but  consult  their  own  class  re- 
turns to  Parliament  in  something  like  an  en- 
lightened spirit  of  self-interest,  they  would  at 
once  be  assured  of  its  being  “self-evident” 
that  it  was  precisely  because  they  had  done 
little  or  nothing  to  serve  the  public  that  their 
own  profits  had  continued  at  so  low  an  ebb. 
In  the  present  instance  it  is  said  that  “ with  an 
extension  of  the  company’s  works,  and  a con- 
templated increased  consumption  of  gas,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  present  price  to  the 
consumer  may  be  gradually  reduced ;”  and 
the  sooner  the  better  for  all  parties. 

Wareham. — The  Gas  Company  here,  it 
seems,  have  been  “labouring  under  dis- 
advantages in  securing  public  and  private  gas- 
lights,” a difficulty  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  their  charge  is  10s.  a thousand 
cubic  feet.  They  have,  therefore,  or  “ not- 
withstanding,” as  they  have  it,  reduced  the 
price  to  8s.  4d.,  and  we  doubt  not  when  they 
have  repeated  the  experiment  two  or  three 
times  in  all,  they  will  find  that  their  difficulties 
and  disadvantages  have  all  vanished  along 
with  their  high  and  unprofitable,  because  im- 
practicable, prices. 


IMPORTANT  TO  CONTRACTORS  OF 
SCAFFOLDING. 

The  Executors  of  Connor  v.  Smith. 

BROMPTON  COUNTY  COURT. 

Where  a contractor  erects  scaffolding,  and  the 
building  falls  into  Chancery,  it  is  held  he  cannot 
take  the  scaffolding  away,  or  recover  its  value 
from  the  alleged  mortgagee  of  the  buildings. 

This  action,  brought  to  recover  50/.  for  hire  of 
scaffolding,  elicited  some  legal  opinions  of  value  to 
the  building  profession.  The  case  lasting  several 
hours,  a digest  must  suffice.  From  the  evidence,  it 
appeared  the  plaintiffs  are  executors  of  Connor,  an 
Irishman,  who  came  to  London,  without  a penny  in 
his  pocket,  or  any  recommendation,  and  found  friends 
amongst  the  boys  of  his  dear  country,  who,  with  a 
most  benevolent  Catholic  priest,  Father  Moore,  of 
the  Oratory  of  St.  Loretto,  Commercial-road  East, 
nourished  Connor,  until  he,  in  English  parlance, 
was  up  to  the  mark.  Connor’s  first  job,  although 
of  stature  for  a Magog  of  Guildhall,  was  to  feed  the 
hawk.  His  next  advancement  in  the  masonic  art 
(he  died  a good  mason)  was  to  carry  the  hod.  His 
wages  were,  without  overtime,  fifteen  shillings  per 
week,  and,  upon  an  average,  Tim  Connor  received 
from  Messrs.  Cubitt  eighteen  shillings  per  week. 
Tim’s  fortune  was  made.  A red-herring  and  a 
penny  loaf  breakfasted  him  : his  dinner  was  supplied 
by  counting  the  rings  of  the  ladder  he  had  to  toddle  ; 
and  when  the  bell  rang  and  time-keeper  struck, 
Tim  left  the  boys,  to  have,  alone,  a sumptuous  feast 
— a pint  of  coffee,  an  egg,  an  onion,  and  two  pounds 
of  bread.  Tim,  in  a year’s  time,  learned  the  art  of 
bricklaying.  By  industry  and  abstemiousness,  in  two 
years  he  started  as  a scaffolder.  No  Norway  pines 
came  from  Spitzbergen  with  their  tapering  lengths 
but  Tim  was  in  the  market.  He  would  run  up  a 
scaffold  “ five  monimints  high.”  In  course  of  a 
few  years  Mr.  Connor  expected  to  be  called  “ Sir,” 
and  which  was  followed  up  by  being  termed 
“ Squire,”  and  his  field  a “ firm”  under  another 
name.  This  prosperity  was  too  promising  to  last, 
for  the  “ firm  ” got  hold  of  a nice  piece  of  ground 
with  some  builders’  skeletons,  mortgaged  five  orsLx 
names  deep,  over  and  over  again.  Tim  had  sup- 
plied the  scaffolding  to  this  promising  speculation, 
and  at  last  advanced  his  capital  to  complete  the 
undertaking,  without  requesting  a legal  man  to 
examine  the  title-deeds — for  he  hated  the  names  of 
the  varmint.  The  sequel  may  be  soon  told.  Tim 
lost  all  his  hard  earnings,  and  got  seriously  in- 
volved, which  so  affected  him,  that  he  at  last  drank 
so  deeply  of  the  “ cratur  ” as  to  die  with  delirium 
tremens.  His  will,  which  was  produced,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  documents  ever  seen.  There 
is  scarcely  a scaffold- pole  which  is  now  rotting  out- 
side his  promising  estate  he  has  not  privately 
marked,  and  these  he  has  left  in  batches  of  three 
poles  or  planks  to  separate  friends ; and  it  may  be 
with  truth  affirmed,  that  the  boys  of  Calmel-build- 
ings,  Cato- street,  and  Saffron-hill,  are  left  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  “ castles  in  the  air.”  One  little 
obstacle,  however,  in  the  way  of  obtaining  their 
rights  is  the  defendant,  the  first  mortgagee,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  executors,  as  a last  re- 
source, now  sued  the  defendant  for  the  hire  of  the 
scaffolding,  and  great  were  their  lamentations  when 
a verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 


INTERIOR  OFTHE  CHAPTER-HOUSE  AND 

CLOISTER,  MAYENCE  CATHEDRAL. 

This  cathedral  labours  under  a disadvan- 
tage to  which  many  of  our  own  have  been  sub- 
ject, but  from  which  mostly  they  are  in  course 
of  emancipation.  The  houses  are  so  crowded 
against  its  walls,  that  the  principal  entrance 
can  be  gained  only  by  narrow  passages,  be- 
tween mean  and  offensive  buildings.  The  east 
end,  however,  abuts  upon  an  open  space.  The 
mass  of  the  fabric  is  in  the  Romanesque  style; 
but  there  is  much  work  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  ; and  one  of  its  six  towers 
is  a modern  and  not  very  successful  imitation 
of  ancient  work.  The  interior,  which  is  plain, 
except  as  regards  some  fine  traceried  windows, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  numerous  monu- 
ments to  Archbishops  of  Mayence,  the  premier 
Electors  of  the  German  empire,  and  to  other 
dignitaries.  They  are  said  to  be  seventy-eight 
in  number,  and  range  through  a period  from 
A.D.  1200  almost  down  to  the  present  day. 
Many  are  of  great  beauty  ; but  the  later  ones 
i are  of  very  questionable  taste. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this  noble 
pile  of  building  is  the  chapter-house  and 
cloister.  The  chapter-house,  which  is  of  the 
Romanesque  period,  is  entered  through  a fine 
fourteenth-century  door  on  the  south  side  of 
the  cathedral,  which  has  replaced  without 
wholly  removing  the  traces  of  its  elaborate 
predecessor  of  the  Romanesque  date.  The 
archiepiscopal  chair  belongs  to  the  original 
work.  The  monumental  slabs  in  the  floor  are 
mostly  deeply  carved,  and  were  originally 
placed  in  an  upright  position  against  the  walls, 
as  their  fellows  within  the  cathedral  still  re- 
main. They  are  suffering  much  from  their 
present  position. 

The  cloister  is  a work  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, enclosing  three  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
completed  on  the  fourth  or  north  side  by  the 
cathedral  itself.  The  work  is  good,  but  suffer- 
ing from  neglect.  The  doorway  to  the  right  in 
the  engraving  opens  into  a small  chapel,  which 
borrows  its  light  from  the  cloister. 


CHEVREUIL’S  SYSTEMATIZATION  OF 
COLOUR. 

The  first  chromatic  circle  by  that  distin- 
guished investigator  has  been  completed,  and 
consists  of  the  simple  and  binary  colour  fixed  on 
cotton  by  dyeing  processes.  The  seventy-two 
colours  of  the  circle  are  placed  at  equal  distances 
and  as  these  distances  have  been  determined 
now,  and  as  twenty-three  of  them,  at  least,  relate 
to  twenty-three  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
already  fixed  by  Frauenhofer,  of  Munich,  the 
reproduction  of  the  chromatic  circle  any  where 
becomes  a matter  of  comparative  ease.  M. 
Chevreuil  is  occupied  in  the  determination  of 
the  colour  of  the  most  remarkable  bodies, 
organic  and  inorganic.  On  the  other  hand, 
Messrs.  Salvetat  and  Ebelman,  at  Sevres,  are 
making  chromatic  circles  of  porcelain.  At 
the  Gobelins  there  are  making  in  dyed  wool 
nine  other  circles,  comprising  each  the  seventy- 
two  colours  of  the  first  circle  darkened  by 
black, — and  thus,  in  fine,  it  will  be  possible  to- 
determine  all  the  colours  called  rabattues  or 
rompues  (terms  peculiar  to  M.  Chevreuil),  as 
the  first  circle  enables  us  to  determine  the- 
colours  called  f ranches.  By  aid  of  this  ingenious 
systematization  we  can  determine  that  the  brick 
colour,  one  of  the  most  general,  is  the  “ first 
orange-red  of  the  first  circle,  darkened  by 
three-tenths  of  black ;”  that  the  colour  of 
oak  is  “ the  orange  of  the  first  circle,  darkened 
by  five-tenths  of  the  black.”  The  correspon- 
dence on  and  copying  of  colours  at  great 
distances,  have  thus  become  matters  of  mathe- 
matical accuracy. 


Improvements  Pay. — Land  in'  the 
City.— The  new  street  to  London  Bridge  is 
now  in  shape,  and  the  frontages  **re  being  let 
at  very  large  rents.  We  understand,  lor  ex- 
ample, that  for  about  100  -^et  'n  Cannon- 
street,  from  Crooked-lane  t*  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
extending  about  60  feet  up  the  former,  but  not 
anything  like  so  deep  ihrougl-out,  the  sum  of 
720/.  per  annum  has  been  obtained.  Further, 
the  person  who  has  obtained  it  expects  to  get 
much  more  in  proportion  for  a part  of  it. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Stones  of  Venice  in  1851. — It  is  a melan- 
choly fact  to  consider,  that  most  of  the  Venetian 
Palaces,  erected  and  adorned  during  the  flou- 
rishing periods  of  this  Italian  republic,  have 
got  into  the  hands  of  strangers  and  foreigners, 
who  will  have  very  little  interest  in  preserving 
their  historical  records  and  memorials.  The 
Palace  Pesaro,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Canal 
I Grande,  belongs  now  to  the  Austrian  General 
I Lienberg,  who  restores  it  Vienna-fashion. 
The  Palace  Vendramin  Calergi  has  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Duchess  de  Berri ; that  of  Ca- 
valli  belongs  to  the  Due  de  Shambord  ; and 
the  Palace  Rezzonico  to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain. 
The  Palace  Grassi  has  been  purchased  by 
Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Austria ; that  of  Fos- 
cari  converted  into  military  barracks.  Madame 
Taglioni,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is 
said  to  have  acquired  half  a dozen  of  old 
Venetian  patrician  palaces  on  the  Canal 
Grande,  amongst  them  the  famous  one  called 
Ca’  d’  oro.  [Sic  transit  . . .] 

Reform  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Arts. — 
Considering  that  many  young  persons  devote 

I themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  art, 
for  which  they  have  neither  vocation  nor  talent, 
and  which  leads  them  to  a life  of  continuous 
struggle  and  even  distress — the  academy  has 
enacted  regulations  by  which  the  capabilities  of 
| students  are  tested  at  an  early  stage.  At 
I the  same  time  a certain  legitimate  sternness 
B and  consequentiality  has  been  impressed  on 
I the  management  of  the  study  in  the  Academy, 
fl  by  order  of  the  superior  board  of  management, 
I amongst  whom  are  Cornelius,  Schadow, 
I Begas,  &c. 

Hanoverian  Archceology. — M.  Mitthoff,  in- 
fi-  spector  of  architecture  to  the  court  of  Hanover, 
| has  been  engaged  for  several  years  past  in 
It  studying  and  drawing  the  older  architectural 
A and  other  art  monuments  of  the  Nether-Elbe, 
1 which,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century  down- 
V wards,  have  hitherto  been  but  little  known. 
4 M.  Mitthoff  has  now  published  the  result  of 
ifi  his  researches  under  the  title  “ Archive  for 
| Nither  Saxon  Art- History,”  accompanied  by 
I several  plates  in  folio,  containing  designs  made 
I after  nature  and  to  measure.  For  obtaining  a 
■ large  circulation  for  the  Archive,  each  province 
K will  form  a separate  work,  so  as  to  be  accessible 
Jj  to  persons  interested  in  single  localities.  The 
f first  part  contains  the  ancient  monuments  of 
8 Hanover,  of  which  we  mention  the  following 
i plates : elevation  of  the  market-church  and 
town-hall ; plan,  perspective  interior  view  and 
:C  profiles  and  details  of  the  former  chief  altar  of 
h the  market-church  (Markt-Kirche) ; memorial 
b:  stone  of  the  Aigidia  Church;  plan,  perspective 
ft  view  of  the  choir  and  font  of  the  same ; three 
"B:  mediaeval  private  houses,  elevation,  and  detail 
t<  of  interior:  friezes  of  the  year  1499;  parts  of 
n:  mediaeval  so-called  partition  houses  ( fach - 
f werks-gebaude ) ; elevation  of  the  apothecary 
i'  wing  of  the  town-hall  building:  descriptions 
Um  and  plates  of  mediaeval  costumes  and  armoury 
i< ' of  the  Nether-Elbe  lands  are  also  added  to  M. 
ii.\  Mitthoff ’s  work. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Vale  of  Neath  Railway  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  week,  from  Neath  to  Aberdeen,  a 
] length  of  nineteen  miles.  From  the  Neath 
f station,  after  crossing  by  bridges  of  wood,  the 
] Neath  canal  and  river,  the  line  passes  in  a 
i northerly  direction,  by  Aberdulais,  Resolven, 
£ and  Glynneath,  about  nine  miles  from  Neath. 
I The  station  there  is  the  point  of  debarkation 
: ,f  for  the  Pont-nedd  Vaughan  waterfalls,  Dinas 
ill  Rock,  and  other  objects  of  interest.  Irame- 
: c diately  after  leaving  the  Glynneath  station,  the 
i r railway  ascends  the  Pontwalby  Hill  to  Hir- 
\ waun  Common,  or  the  table-land  at  the  top. 
1 From  this  point,  for  about  two  miles  and  a 
1 half,  the  line  is  a sort  of  steep  cut  in  the  hill- 
s side  ; and  where  necessary,  the  earth  taken  out 
I i is  formed  into  embankments.  The  principal 
v works  on  this  portion  of  the  line  are  the  via- 
d duct  over  the  Gwrelech  brook ; the  Skew 
t bridge,  beyond  Pontwalby ; and  the  viaduct 
oover  the  dingle  of  Ynis-onws.  The  Skew 
1;  bridge  is  inclined  to  the  line  some  fifty  or  sixty 
d degrees.  It  has  a brick  arch  with  a stone  top. 


bays,  each  of  about  43  feet  span,  and  is  about 
60  feet  high.  The  line  afterwards  enters  the 
Pencaedrain  tunnel,  and  passes  on  to  Hirwaun 
Common.  Here  are  the  extensive  ironworks 
belonging  to  Mr.  Crawshay.  About  a mile 
beyond  Hirwaun,  at  “ Geley  Tara,”  the  Vale 
of  Neath  divides  into  two  branches,  the  main 
line  conducting  the  traveller  to  Merthyr, 
through  the  Merthyr  tunnel,  which  will 
be  about  one  and  three-quarters  of  a mile 
in  length.  This  work,  with  other  portions  of 
the  line  to  Merthyr,  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction. When  the  main  trunk  to  Merthyr 
is  completed,  the  whole  length  of  the  line  will 
be  twenty-two  miles.  It  is  a double  line,  and 
is  laid  on  the  seven-feet  gauge.  Intermediate 
between  Neath  and  Aberdare  it  has  five  sta- 
tions— Aberdulais,  Resolven,  Glynneath,  Hir- 
waun, and  Merthyr-road.  The  principal  gra- 
dients on  the  line  are,  that  opposite  to 
Blaengrach,  1 in  100;  that  near  Rheola, 
1 in  300 ; and  that  at  Pontwalby,  1 in  50,  the 

greatest  gradient  on  theline,weunderstand. 

On  Friday  week  the  South  Wales  line  was 
further  opened  from  Chepstow  to  Gloucester, 
a distance  of  27  mile3.  A connection  with  the 
Great  Western  is  formed  at  Gloucester,  but  at 
Chepstow  the  communication  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, owing  to  the  bridge  over  the  Wye  not 
being  yet  constructed.  This  causes  a delay  of 
twenty  minutes,  but  the  saving  of  time  by  the 
opening  of  the  line  so  far  amounts,  nevertheless, 
to  two  hours  and  a half ; and  the  journey  from 
Paddington  to  Swansea  by  railway  can  now  be 
done  by  express  train  in  six  hours  forty  minutes, 
distance  about  210  miles.  The  line  runs  almost 
all  the  way  close  to  the  river  up  to  Chepstow. 
An  excursion  train  was  to  leave  London  on 
28th  ult.  for  “ Chepstow  Castle,  Tintern  Abbey, 
and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Wye,”  to 
return  on  Monday;  the  fares  being  12s.  and 

8s.  there  and  back ! The  viaducts  of  the 

Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Rail- 
way, at  Coalbourn,  near  Stourbridge,  and  at 
Blakedown,  near  Kidderminster,  are  nearly 
completed  : that  at  Hoo  Brook  is  about  being , 
commenced  : and  those  over  the  river  Avon  at 
Fladbury,  Hampton,  and  Aldington,  are  in 
hand.  The  greater  part  of  the  permanent  way 
from  Worcester  to  Stoke  Prior  is  laid.  In  the 
Mickleton  tunnel  the  company  are  carrying  on 

the  works  themselves  by  sub-contractors. 

The  Directors  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  line  are  said  to  have  entered  into  con 
tracts  for  the  erection  of  extensive  workshops 
adjoining  the  old  station  at  Gateshead.  The 
company  are  to  concentrate  their  several  works 
at  Gateshead.  Mr.  R.  Cail  is  the  contractor 
for  the  masonry;  Messrs.  Hawks,  Crawshay, 
and  Sons,  for  the  iron  roof;  and  Messrs. 

11.  Stephenson  and  Co.  for  the  machinery. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  traffic  on  railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  published  weekly  from 
the  1st  of  January  to  the  13th  September  in- 
clusive, amounted  to  10,313,333/.;  corre- 
sponding period  of  1850,  to  8,968,238/.;  of 
1849,  to  7,814,169/.;  and  of  1848,  to 
7,046,682/.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  eight 
railways  having  termini  in  the  metropolis 
amounted  to  167,798/.  for  the  week  ending 
13th  September,  and  for  corresponding  week 
of  last  year  to  131,095/.,  showing  an  increase 
of  36,703/.  The  increase  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  amounted  to  1,358/.,  on  the  Great 
Western  to  6,601/.,  on  the  Great  Northern  to 
5,25 71. , on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  to  2,333/.,  on  the  London  and  Black- 
wall  to  410/.,  on  the  North  Western  to  1 1,944/., 
on  the  South  Western  to  4,975/.,  and  on  the 
South  Eastern  to  3,825/.,  making  the  total  in- 
crease as  above  36,703/.,  being  73.7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  increase  of  traffic  on  railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  leaving  an  increase  of 
26.3  per  cent,  for  the  other  lines ; the  aggre- 
gate receipts  on  which  amount  to  about  the 
same  as  on  the  metropolitan  lines.  In  the 
week  before  last  the  returns  exhibit  the  follow- 
ing results  :— 337,253 /.  were  received  on  6,456 
miles  of  railway;  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1850,  on  6,151  miles,  287,4S8/.  were  re- 
ceived, showing  an  increase  of  305  miles,  or 4.95 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  amount  received  of 
49,765/.,  or  17.31  percent.  The  total  amount 
received  since  1st  July  was  3,724,891/.;  lor 


The  viaduct  at  Ynis-onws  consists  of  four  corresponding  period  of  1850,  3,143,837/.; 
1 ’ " ~ 1 ‘ ’ ' showing  a total  increase  in  11  weeks  of  581,034/. 

A self-acting  fire  alarum  and  railway  whistle, 

invented  by  Mr.  D.  Lloyd  Price,  of  Brecon, 
watchmaker,  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Ex- 
hibition. The  novelty  of  this  invention  con- 
sists of  a sensitive  expanding  compound  me- 
tallic segment,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  suit 
any  temperature  by  means  of  a small  screw. 
At  Somerset  House  it  was  tested  by  being 
placed  in  a room  containing  about  2,000  cubic 
feet  of  air.  The  machine  being  adjusted  a 
few  degrees  above  the  temperature  in  the  room, 
a sheet  of  paper  was  ignited,  and  was  found 
sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  so  as  to  set 
the  alarum  in  motion.  The  mechanism  consists 
simply  of  a pulley  and  weight,  and  a small 
lever  detached  by  a helix,  the  whole  enclosed 
in  a case  about  15  by  18  inches,  including  the 
small  permanent  voltaic  battery.  Once  fixed, 
the  inventor  states  that  it  would  not  require 
to  be  touched  for  years,  and  would  always 
remain,  like  a sentinel,  ready  charged,  giving 
instantaneous  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 

enemy. A letter  from  Vienna  says,  a new 

invention  has  come  into  use  on  the  Northern 
Railway,  by  which  the  guard  can  cause  the 
engine  to  be  stopped  at  any  moment.  It 
consists  of  a wire  or  cord  attached  to  the 
guard’s  box,  and  running  along  the  tops  of 
the  carriages,  and  communicating  with  the 
steam  whistle.  By  pulling  this  cord,  the  guard 
has  it  always  in  his  power  to  produce  a sound 

that  will  call  the  engineer’s  attention. The 

trial  of  the  locomotives  on  the  Mont  Soemmer- 
ing has  terminated.  The  prize  of  20,000 
ducats  (1,000/.)  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Bavaria,”  a locomotive  constructed  by  M. 
Maffoi,  of  Munich.  In  informing  M.  Maffoi 
of  the  granting  of  the  prize,  the  Austrian 
government,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions laid  down,  gave  him  an  order  for 

twenty  other  locomotives  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Carlisle  Journal  of  Saturday  week  has  an 
interesting  article  on  the  introduction  of  the 
railway  system  into  Spain.  “ It  is  proposed  to 
form  a railway  from  the  seaport  of  Santander, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  to  Alerdel  Rey,  a 
distance  of  85  miles ; thence  to  Valladolid,  a 
further  distance  of  75  miles;  and  ultimately 
to  Madrid;  the  entire  distance  being  340  miles. 
This  will  constitute  the  most  direct  route  of 
communication  from  London  to  Madrid.  The 
journey  between  the  two  capitals  now  occupies 
a fortnight.  As  soon  as  the  intermediate 
terminus  at  Valladolid  has  been  attained, 
which  will  be  in  the  course  of  four  years,  the 
distance  will  be  accomplished  with  comfort  in 
four  days,  and  eventually,  when  the  entire 
chain  of  railways  shall  have  been  completed, 
in  three.  This  is  no  idle  surmise.  The  work 
will  be  done.  Already  the  contracts  for  the 
two  first  portions  between  Santander  and 
Alerdel  Rey,  and  between  the  latter  place  and 
Valladolid,  have  been  let,  and  the  works  are  to 
be  proceeded  with  immediately.”  The  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  George  Mould,  of  Coldale  Hall, 
near  Carlisle.  The  line  will  cross  the  Pyrennees 
at  a height  of  2,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  gauge  will  be  that  of  England, 
namely,  4 feet  8. I inches,  which  it  has  been 
determined  by  the  Cortes  shall  be  the  national 
gauge  of  Spain.  Mr.  Mould,  it  is  said,  has 
contracted  to  finish  the  line  in  all  respects, — ■ 
furnishing  engines,  plant,  and  so  forth,  and 
putting  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany, in  complete  working  condition,  in  the 
year  1855.  The  government  guarantees  the 
company  6 per  cent. 


Competition,  Bradford. — A new  chapel 
and  schools  are  about  to  be  erected  by  the 
Independents  at  Lister-hills,  on  the  Thornton 
road,  Bradford.  The  chapel  will  accommodate, 
including  the  children,  nearly  900  worshippers, 
while  spacious  schools  will  be  attached.  The 
style  of  the  building  will  be  of  the  Geometrical 
Decorated  period.  Several  designs  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  in  competition,  and, 
after  examination,  that  of  Messrs.  Lockwood 
and  Mavvson  was  adopted. 

The  Architectural  Association. — 
The  opening  conversazione  of  the  ensuing 
session  takes  place  this  Friday  evening  (3rd). 
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PONT  COVER,  ULM  CATHEDRAL. 

This  example  of  German  Mediaeval  wood- 
work is  curious  from  the  great  variety  of 
ornament  it  exhibits.  It  is  octagonal  in  plan, 
and  has  a different  arrangement  of  tracery  for 
each  of  its  eight  sides.  It  appears  to  have 
been  painted  blue  in  the  panels,  vermilion  in 
the  hollows  of  the  mouldings,  and  to  have  been 
gilt  on  the  fillets  and  prominent  parts  of  the 
work.  The  font  itself  is  richly  sculptured  : 
the  whole  stands  under  a stone  canopy,  sup- 


ported on  light  piers.  The  cathedral  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  fourteenth  century 
work,  consisting  of  a choir,  with  apse  and 
nave,  with  double  aisles  on  each  side,  and  a 
fine  western  tower,  which,  however,  like  many 
of  its  continental  brethren,  still  wants  the 
spire  with  which  it  was  originally  intended  to 
finish  it.  The  font  and  its  woodwork  appear 
to  be  coeval  with  the  structure  itself,  which 
contains  many  features  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  architect. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORKMEN. 

I have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  various  il 
articles  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  the  it 
working  man,  which  have  appeared  in  your  i 
useful  journal,  some  emanating  from  yourself,  I 
and  others  from  various  correspondents,  and  the  i 
recent  excellent  suggestions  tending  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  workman : may  you  and  others  • 
go  on  in  the  good  work  and  prosper.  But  i 
there  are  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way,  such 
as  I fear  will  take  many  years  to  remove,  t 
“ interested  motives  ” of  narrow  minded  em- 1 
ployers  especially.  This  may  seem  strange,  c| 
for  I fancy  I hear  you  say,  it  is  the  interest  of  3 
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! a master  to  have  his  men  clever;  but  there  are 
some  who  do  not  think  so,  and  grind  their 
i men  down  so  much  in  their  wages,  that  if  they 
can  live  better  than  paupers,  they  have  not  a 
penny  left  for  improvement,  moral  or  other- 
wise. An  establishment  recently  lauded  by 
one  of  your  contemporaries,  does  more  in  a 
week  towards  debasing  the  intellect  of  those 
who  work  for  them,  by  placing  it  out  of  their 
| power  to  devote  either  time  or  money  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  than  you  or  a 
dozen  like  you  can  do  to  elevate  them  in  the 
6cale  of  intellectual  beings  in  a month.  And 
this  is  not  the  only  evil,  for  by  their  grinding 
system  they  are  enabled  to  produce  an  article 
bearing  the  name,  and  approaching  the  outward 
appearance,  of  a similar  one,  and  of  course  at 
a much  less  price  than  that  made  by  a house 
tbatpays  its  workmen  living  wages, — so  similar 
that  the  uninitiated  are  deceived ; and,  struck 
by  the  difference  in  price,  purchase  the  lowest, 
and  only  find  out  their  error  when  it  is  too 
late ; for  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quack 
and  physician,  there  are  nineteen  fools  to  one 
wise  man  : the  quacks  get  the  nineteen  and 
make  a fortune  : the  honest  tradesman  gets  the 
one  and  just  lives.  In  the  face  of  such  doings 
it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  strive,  for  whilst 
the  public  grasp  at  the  cheapest  with  so  much 
avidity,  they  are  encouraging  a class  of  men, 
who  are  daily  and  hourly  lowering  the  character 
of  the  workmen,  in  fact  reducing  them  and 
their  families  to  a degree  scarcely  above  a 
**  pauper,”  by  their  grinding  system. 

One  who  Works. 


CHURCH  NEWS. 

Canterbury. — St.  Margaret’s  church  has 
undergone  some  extensive  repairs  and  altera- 
tions. The  chancel  has  been  terminated  by 
. an  apse,  which  removed  the  slanting  end. 
The  southern  aisle  has  been  slightly  shortened, 
and  by  opening  two  arches  under  the  tower 
a baptistry  has  been  formed.  A vestry  has 
been  added  on  the  northern  side  opposite  to 
the  southern  entrance-door.  A stair  turret 
has  been  placed  at  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  tower  which  serves  as  a support,  and 
supplies  a means  of  access  to  the  belfry.  The 
mullions  have  been  restored  in  the  windows, 

; and  the  church  cased  with  flint,  having  stone 
i dressings.  The  interior  of  the  apse  has  been 
fitted  up  with  open  seats  of  oak,  and  a slightly 
i raised  floor  has  been  extended  from  the  en- 
I trance  of  the  apse  to  the  length  of  the  eastern 
; arcade. 

Maidstone. — It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  St. 

. Peter’s  church,  by  extending  the  present 
I transept  and  west  end  so  as  to  obtain  alto- 
I gether  about  1,000  sittings,  of  which  554  will 
1 be  free.  There  will  thus  be  350  additional 
1 free  sittings.  The  sum  required  will  be  about 
I 1,200/. 

Cheltenham. — The  alterations  and  improve- 
[ ments  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
i which  have  been  proceeding  for  several  weeks 
[ past  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 

1 Humphris  and  Mr.  Dangerfield,  are  now  com- 
[ pleted.  Increased  accommodation  has  been 
: obtained  for  about  100  persons,  by  the  re- 
[ moval  of  the  old  school-room  and  the  wall 
i1  which  separated  it  from  the  church,  and  the 
i erection  of  a new  gallery.  The  roof  of  the 
] north  gallery  has  been  new  timbered  and 
' renovated.  More  light  has  been  introduced 
] by  the  construction  of  a window  in  the  front 
swall  of  the  porch,  and  several  ventilators  have 
)been  formed  in  the  galleries. 

Greinton. — The  chancel  of  the  church,  dedi- 
■ cated  to  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  at  Grein- 
iton,  is  being  restored  and  beautified,  under 
Ithe  superintendence  of  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh,  of 
: Exeter.  The  east  window,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
^Beer,  of  Exeter,  contains  figures  of  the  Sa- 
viour’s crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension, 
isurmounted  by  angels  bearing  sacred  emblems. 
IThe  side  windows  contain  figures  of  Sts.  Peter, 
lAndrew,  Philip,  James,  John,  and  Paul,  the 
trest  of  the  lights  being  filled  in  with  orna- 
oments  in  the  Early  English  style.  These  win- 
dows are  the  gift  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Kekewich,  of 
’Peamore,  lord  of  the  manor. 

Stanton  ( Chippenham ). — The  repairs  of  the 
ilarger  part  of  the  parish  church  of  Stanton 


St.  Quinton,  having  been  completed,  the  18th 
ult.  was  appointed  to  celebrate  its  restoration. 
The  repair  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  patron,  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Viscount 
Folkestone,  and  the  Rev.  C.G.  Cotes,  the  rector. 
It  consists  principally  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
south  aisle  and  porch ; and  the  general  resti- 
tution of  what  was  decayed  in  the  tower  and 
main  body  of  the  church.  The  interior  has 
also  been  cleared  and  put  into  order;  the  pews 
being  replaced  by  open  seats,  and  the  original 
oak  roof  being  brought  out  by  the  removal  of 
a modern  ceiling.  The  space  beneath  the 
tower  (which  stands  between  the  nave  and 
chancel)  has  also  been  improved,  by  raising  a 
low  and  heavy  belfry  floor,  and  by  re-opening 
two  old  and  badly  displayed  narrow  light 
windows  which  were  discovered  blocked  up 
by  masonry  in  the  thickness  of  the  tower  wall. 
The  work  was  executed  hy  Mr.  Millar,  of 
Seagry,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hakewill, 
architect. 

Lymm.  — The  parish  church  of  Lymm, 
Cheshire,  has  been  nearly  altogether  re-erected, 
and  was  consecrated  on  Thursday  week.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  tower  of  the  old  church, 
built  as  is  supposed  in  1522,  was  considered  of 
sufficient  strength  to  be  allowed  to  stand. 
This,  says  the  Manchester  Courier,  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  ancient  church  retained.  The 
edifice  is  in  the  decorated  style,  and  consists 
of  a nave,  side  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel. 
The  tower  is  at  the  west  end.  In  the  south 
aisle  stands  an  ancient  arch,  surrounding  a 
pedestal  which  once  held  a piscina  connected 
with  the  side  altar.  A chapel  connected  with 
the  ancient  church,  belonging  to  the  Domvilles, 
in  the  new  edifice  still  appears.  In  different 
parts  of  the  church  are  three  stained-glass 
windows,  executed  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle. 
The  first  is  in  the  south  aisle,  and  is  given  by 
Mrs.  Leigh,  of  Manor-cottage,  York:  the 
second  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, and  is  placed  there  by  the  late  Rev.  William 
Fox’s  surviving  children  : the  third  is  in  the 
Domville  chapel,  belonging  to  Lymm-hall,  and 
is  given  by  Mr.  James  Barratt,  the  proprietor. 
The  church,  as  now  restored,  is  expected  to 
accommodate  916  persons,  nearly  one-half 
free.  A carved  head,  found  under  the 
foundation  of  the  old  church,  and  which 
must  have  been  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
church  itself  [built,  it  is  supposed,  in  1322], 
is  now  affixed  on  the  south-east  end  of 
the  church,  near  the  door  of  the  vestry. 
The  stonework  of  the  new  building  was  given, 
for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  Trafford  Trafford, 
from  a quarry  nearOutrington-hall.  The  pulpit 
also  is  built  of  stone  from  the  quarry  at  Out- 
rington,  and  appeared  to  the  Courier  greatly 
to  resemble  Caen  stone.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  Dobson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the 
designer  of  the  railway  station  in  that  town. 

Otley. — Farnley  Chapel  has  been  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Fawkes,  of  Farnley  Hall. 


CLERKENWELL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT. 

This  new  Act  transfers  to  the  Corporation 
of  London  the  powers  given  by  earlier  Acts  to 
the  Clerkenwell  Improvement  Commissioners, 
and  empowers  that  body  to  borrow  a sum  not 
exceeding  80,000/.  for  the  proposed  improve- 
ments. It  is  enacted,  by  clause  1,  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London,  in  council 
assembled,  to  complete  the  new  street  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  to  alter  and  improve  the  line 
of  the  said  new  street,  commencing  at  West- 
street,  Saffron-hill,  and  terminating  at  Coppice- 
row,  Clerkenwell.  Also  to  widen  and  improve 
the  eastern  end  of  Charles-street,  Great  Saf- 
fron-hill; and  to  widen  and  improve  the 
eastern  end  of  Cross-street,  Great  Saft’ron-hill, 
and  to  form  a new  street  from  Great  Saffron- 
hill  through  Larkwood-court,  into  the  said 
first-mentioned  new  street. 

Clauses  from  6 to  9 inclusive,  furnish  power 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  with 
reference  to  the  removal  of  the  burial-ground 
of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  situate  in  Ray- 
street,  Clerkenwell,  which  they  are  authorised 
to  lay— or  any  part  thereof,  as  may  be  thought 
to  be  expedient— into  the  streets  or  ways; 
compensation  for  the  same  to  be  settled  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being. 


The  12th  and  13th  clauses  enact  that  as  the 
improvements  by  the  Act  authorised  to  be 
made  will  dislodge  many  labourers,  artisans, 
and  other  poor  persons,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  to  erect 
and  build  on  the  land  by  this  Act  vested  in  or 
authorised  to  be  purchased  by  them,  or  on 
land  which  may  be  purchased  by  them  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  power  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, such  and  so  many  improved  dwellings 
and  lodging-houses  for  the  poor,  and  to  fit  up 
the  same  with  such  conveniences  and  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  think 
expedient,  and  to  let  the  same  when  so  erected, 
built,  and  fitted  up  as  aforesaid,  to  such  la- 
bourers, mechanics,  and  other  poor  persons, 
at  such  weekly  and  other  rents,  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  they  shall  see  fit;  the 
mayor,  &c.  to  purchase  any  houses  or  land  in 
the  vicinity  for  such  purpose. 

We  may  hope  now  to  see  the  new  street 
completed  : its  present  condition  is  very  dis- 
creditable. 

The  last-named  clauses  are  very  important, 
and  give  an  opportunity  for  the  erection  of 
properly  adapted  dwellings  for  the  industrious 
classes  which  may  have  a good  effect  on 
similar  erections  by  individuals  afterwards. 


RECOVERY  OF  BUILDERS’  BILLS. 

Chapman  v.  Waterlow. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Shoreditch  County 
Court,  September  27th,  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Storks, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  8/.  for  driving  three  piles  in 
the  river  Thames  for  the  purpose  of  mooring  the 
oyster  boats  at  Billingsgate  Market. 

The  defendant,  who  is  carpenter  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  London,  disputed  the  claim  on 
the  ground  that  the  work  was  so  improperly  per- 
formed that  it  was  perfectly  useless,  the  plaintiff 
having  cut  5 feet  off  one  of  the  piles,  from  which  he 
was  ordered  by  the  clerk  of  the  works  to  cut  only 
18  inches ; and  having  also  dug  a hole  3 feet 
6 inches  deep  to  let  in  one  of  the  piles,  instead 
of  driving  it  from  the  surface. 

The  plaintiff,  who  is  an  experienced  pile-driver, 
explained  that  the  reason  of  his  reducing  the  length 
was  that  the  timber  was  not  sound  ; and  accounted 
for  digging  the  hole  in  consequence  of  there  being  a 
complete  forest  of  timber  embedded  in  that  part  of 
the  river,  some  of  which  was  frequently  found  in  a 
horizontal  position.  He  had  previously  dug  a 
depth  of  2 feet  6 inches,  and  found  an  obstruction. 
The  mode  which  he  adopted  was  the  proper  one  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  obstruction,  after 
having  probed  the  earth  in  the  first  instance,  which 
was  done.  The  piles  were  driven  from  8 feet  to 
10  feet  deep,  and  were  sufficiently  secure  to  answer 
every  purpose. 

Henry  Lovell,  one  of  the  workmen  employed  by 
the  plaintiff,  deposed  to  the  piles  having  been  used 
for  the  purpose  they  were  intended  for  ever  since 
they  were  fixed,  and  that  the  work  was  substantially 
performed.  Another  witness  gave  similar  evidence, 
and  stated  that  during  the  last  week  he  had  counted 
no  less  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  vessels  moored 
to  the  piles  at  one  time. 

His  Honour  asked  the  defendant’s  solicitor  if  he 
meant  to  contend  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
nothing  ? — The  defendant’s  solicitor  said  he  did, 
and  should  be  able  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  bad 
not  only  failed  to  use  ordinary  skill  and  judgment, 
but  that  he  well  knew  at  the  time  that  he  was  not 
doing  the  work  properly. 

His  Honour. — But  why  was  not  the  City  car- 
penter, who  was  the  contractor,  present  to  see  that 
the  work  was  properly  executed.  The  plaintiff  was 
merely  the  workman,  and  if  the  work  was  of  any 
use  he  is  entitled  to  something.  You  must  prove 
that  the  work  was  of  no  value  whatever. 

The  defendant’s  solicitor. — The  plaintiff  is  not  a 
journeyman,  but  a tradesman  employed  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

His  Honour. — But  there  is  no  special  contract 
between  the  parties. 

Defendant's  solicitor. — But  the  work  is  so  in- 
efficiently executed  that  my  client  has  been  obliged 
to  secure  it  for  temporary  purposes,  and  will  be 
compelled  to  draw  the  piles  and  drive  them  again. 
The  learned  gentleman  referred  his  Honour  to  the 
case  of  Farnesworth  v.  Garrod  (1  Camp.  38,) 
which  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  the  value 
of  work  and  labour  in  building  a wall  to  a house, 
and  in  which  case  it  was  held  by  LordEllenborough 
that  the  action  being  for  meritorious  services,  and 
there  being  no  beneficial  service,  the  plainti.f  was 
not  entitled  to  be  paid. 

His  Honour. — I am  obliged  to  you  for  so  high 
an  authority,  which  sustains  all  I have  said.  In 
the  case  you  have  cited  the  work  was  not  only  use- 
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less  but  positively  dangerous.  The  question  is, 
whether  what  the  plaintiff  has  done  is  utterly  use- 
less and  of  no  effect,  or  whether  the  party  is  enti- 
tled to  anything,  and  if  so,  what  ? It  may  he  that 
he  is  entitled  to  8/.,  or  that  the  work  is  not  worth 
8s.  It  is  entirely  a question  of  quantum  meruit. 

Mr.  John  Gouldham,  clerk  of  Billingsgate- 
market,  was  of  opinion  that  the  piles  were  not 
driven  a sufficient  depth.  The  witness  stated  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  secure  them  to  the  plat- 
form with  bolts. 

The  defendant’s  nephew  deposed  that  the  plaintiff 
cut  the  timber  shorter  than  he  was  directed.  Witness 
ur^ed  him  to  complete  the  work  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  oyster  season,  in  order  that  the 
bolts  might  be  fixed,  but  for  which  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  had  the  work  been  properly 
done. 

His  Honour  said,  that  the  last  witness  put  the 
defendant’s  case  completely  out  of  court.  The  only 
case  for  the  defendant  was,  that  the  work  was  of  no 
use,  when,  in  plain  English,  it  had  been  used  ever 
since.  He  quite  agreed  in  the  abstract  principle 
urged  by  the  defendant’s  attorney,  that  a man  who 
undertakes  to  do  work,  undertakes  to  do  it  pro- 
perly. But  where  was  the  City  carpenter  sleeping 
all  this  time  ? He  was  the  contractor,  and  was 
bound,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  see  that  the 
work  was  properly  done.  It  was  not  only  the 
authority  to  which  he  (his  Honour)  had  been  re- 
ferred, but  there  was  an  abundauce  of  cases,  in 
which  it  was  held  that  a man  cannot  recover  upon 
a quantum  meruit,  unless  he  prove  the  work  to  be 
of  some  value.  In  the  case  which  had  been  cited, 
the  wall  was  not  only  of  no  value,  but  worse  than 
useless,  and  it  was  upon  that  principle  the  case  was 
decided.  A party  must  not  only  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  the  work  is  of  no  use  whatever,  but  that 
it  has  not  been  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  In  this  case  the  piles  were  used  ; 
and  could  it  be  said  that  the  man  was  to  have 
nothing  at  all  ? The  action  here  was  not  upon  a 
special  contract,  but  upon  a general  order,  and  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  the  piles  had  been  used  up 
to  the  present  time.  Everything  that  had  been  set 
up  in  law  in  support  of  the  defendant's  case  had 
been  beaten  down  by  his  own  witnesses.  The 
plaintiff  was  clearly  entitled  to  recover,  and  he  (his 
Honour)  should  order  the  amount  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately. The  real  history  of  the  case  was,  the  Board 
of  Works  were  not  satisfied  with  the  defendant,  and 
he  had  thrown  the  blame  upon  the  plaintiff. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

The  last  report  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  f the  Labouring  Classes  gives 
the  following  instances  of  measures  now  being 
taken : — 

Some  time  since  a deputation  from  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  visited 
the  society’s  lodging-houses,  and  also  the 
family  houses  at  Bagnigge-wells  : the  depu- 
tation consisted  of  John  .Scott,  Esq.  chairman  ; 
Edward  M.  Danube,  Esq.,  deputy  chairman  ; 
Edward  Knight,  Esq.,  superintendent;  and 
H.  Martin,  Esq.,  engineer.  The  result  has 
been  the  erection  of  about  sixty  model-houses 
for  workmen  in  the  docks,  near  the  West 
India  Dock  station  on  the  Blackwall  Railway, 
consisting  of  two  and  four  rooms  each ; the 
rent  of  the  two-roomed  houses  being  2s.  3d. 
and  2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  for  the  four-roomed 
bouses,  4s.  to  4s.  8d.  per  week  : they  are  now 
completed  and  tenanted,  and  present  alto- 
gether a most  comfortable  appearance.  The 
Company  have  also,  within  a few  rods  of  the 
above  dwellings,  set  out  forty  allotment  gar- 
dens, of  about  12  poles  each,  with  which  the 
tenants  are  much  pleased. 

The  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  the  Baroness 
Le  Despencer,  and  the  Marquis  Camden,  have 
commenced  building  new  cottages  on  their 
estates.  The  Marquis  Camden  has  just  com- 
pleted a pair,  near  the  first  station  from  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  on  the  Hastings  Railway,  with 
three  sleeping-rooms  to  each,  which  the 
steward,  W.  Roper,  Esq.,  informed  the  agent 
did  not  cost  more  than  120/.,  and  which  he 
considered  might  be  built  anywhere  for  150/. 

The  Messrs.  Randall,  of  Maiden-lane, 
King’s-cross,  are  rebuilding  the  whole  of  their 
workmen’s  cottages.  Nine  have  been  com- 
pleted, five  are  in  progress,  and  about  ten 
more  remain  to  be  done. 

The  agent  has  also  inspected  the  new  iron 
model  lodging-house  for  very  respectable 
mechanics,  erected  also  in  Maiden-lane,  by  a 
gentleman  from  Liverpool,  and  which  was 


proposed  to  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  ult.  It  is  intended  for  fifty-six  lodgers. 
The  interior  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
ship’s  cabin,  veryneatly  fitted  up.  The  building 
alone  (which  is  75  feet  by  25  feet)  cost  about 
700/.  
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The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Architect.  Part  I. 

London,  1851 : Day  and  Son,  Lincoln’s- 

inn-fields. 

The  intention  of  this  work  is  to  present  a 
faithful  record  of  the  characteristics  of  those 
productions  displayed  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
which  best  illustrate  the  present  condition  of 
the  Industrial  Arts,  accompanied  by  such  de- 
scriptive matter  as  the  taste  and  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Wyatt  may  supply.  The  first  part  con- 
tains four  plates,  beautifully  lithographed  in 
colours  by  Day  and  Son, viz.,  Kiss’s  “Amazon,” 
specimens  of  lacquer  work  from  Lahore,  dagger  ] 
and  sheath  in  Damascene  work,  and  specimens  j 
of  embroidery  from  Tunis.  To  the  author  we 
suggest  the  value  of  a scale  to  the  drawings, 
or  other  means  of  learning  the  actual  size  of 
the  original ; and  to  the  publisher,  the  intro- 
duction of  tissue  paper.  In  our  copy  we  have 
a double  of  the  dagger  on  the  letter-press 
opposite. 

As  an  example  of  the  written  matter,  we  give 
a passage  from  the  introduction : the  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  coincidence  observable  between 
the  mental  and  physical  requirements  of  nations 
and  the  development  of  appropriate  manufac- 
tures,— the  forms  and  processes  of  which  have 
been  from  age  to  age  commemorated  on  great 
occasions  : he  says, — 

“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  imperial  solemnities 
and  triumphs  were  to  Greece  and  Rome,  her 
expositions  have  been  to  France.  As  the 
traditions  of  the  industrial  arts  of  Greece  and 
Rome  faded  away,  and  new  processes  were 
developed  by  the  Christian  element,  the  carvers, 
the  painters,  the  embroiderers,  the  mosaic- 
workers,  and  goldsmiths  of  Byzantium  held 
their  festival  in  the  inauguration  of  Santa 
Sophia.  In  the  glorious  feasts  of  Haroun-el- 
Raschid,  the  oriental  variations  from  Greek 
practice  asserted  their  independent  existence. 
The  sum  of  the  modifications  induced  by  lapse 
of  years  on  the  fountain  of  art  workmanship 
springing  from  these  sources  were  respectively 
represented  in  the  inauguration  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Denis  and  the  mosque  of  Corduba, 
the  former  illustrating  the  nascent  processes  of 
Gothic,  the  latter  of  Moorish  art,  the  former 
of  these  two  series  of  processes  to  accomplish 
their  destiny,  and  reach  their  climax,  in  the 
construction  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  the  latter 
in  that  of  the  Alhambra.  The  great  religious 
anniversaries  of  the  middle  ages  were  so  many 
vast  fairs  at  which  exhibitions  of  industry  took 
place : the  glorious  festivals  and  mascherate 
of  Sienna,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  were 
celebrations  of  the  first  triumphs  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  their  records,  perhaps,  better 
illustrate  conditions  of  mediseval  supply  and 
demand  than  those  of  any  other  states  through- 
out Europe.” 

If  carried  out  as  it  is  begun,  this  will  make 
a truly  beautiful  work. 

The  Plate  Glass  Dealers  and  Builders'  Assist- 
ant. London  : Blades  and  Co. 

A useful  tariff  and  ready  reckoner  for  plate 
glass,  which  should  have  the  effect,  at  all 
events,  of  pointing  out  at  what  small  cost  the 
great  advantage  of  plate  glass  may  now  be 
obtained. 


New  National  Gallery. — The  com- 
mission appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
a new  site,  report  that  they  give  the  preference 
to  one  on  the  side  of  Kensington  Gardens 
adjoining  the  Bayswater-road.  A paddock 
between  Kensington  Palace  and  that  road 
would  have  also  been  recommended,  but, 
though  not  within  the  boundary  of  the  gar- 
dens, it  would  necessitate  the  destruction  of 
many  beautiful  trees,  and  also  interfere  with 
the  gardens. 
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The  Sub-marine  Telegraph.  — The 
cable  telegraph  appears  to  have  been  a bungled 
business  altogether,  being  not  only  blemished 
with  “imperfect  or  dangerous  ” junctions,  but 
actually  half  a mile  too  short ! The  worst  of 
it,  too,  is,  that  it  was  precisely  where  it  has 
run  short,  namely,  close  to  the  French  coast, 
that  the  former  line  got  chafed  and  broken 
amongst  the  rocks,  necessitating  the  formation 
of  this  very  cable  which  has  thus  run  short  of 
the  spot  whose  dangers  it  was  formed  to  com- 
pete with  ! Moreover,  it  appears  that  even  in 
the  mere  running  of  it  out,  such  was  the  ten- 
derness of  the  article,  that  in  clearing  hitches, 
into  which  it  somehow  got  entangled,  “the 
general  impression  on  board  was  that  some 
portions  of  the  uncoiled  strand  must  have 
pierced  the  gutta  perclia  covering,  and  touching 
the  copper  wires  have  destroyed  the  insulation.” 
It  was  found,  certainly,  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  insulation  still  exists,  but  what  sort  of  in- 
strument is  this  to  brave  the  dangers  in  store 
for  it,  if  thus  liable  to  utter  destruction  even  in 
the  laying  of  it  down?  As  to  the  “joins”  or 
imperfections  in  it  at  intervals,  it  would  appear 
from  what  is  said  of  them  that  the  “ cable  ” 
does  not  merit  the  name  it  bears : at  least  we 
never  heard  of  such  imperfections  or  such 
out-and-out  “joins”  at  any  one  or  more  in- 
tervals in  any  line  of  new  cable,  however 
long.  The  Morning  Herald,  we  observe, 
closes  a long  detail  of  the  mishaps  which 
occurred  in  paying  it  out,  by  saying  very 
dubiously,  “ The  question  is,  how  long  will 
this  submarine  electric  telegraph  last  ?”  This 
is  indeed  a dubious  question.  But  it  remains 
to  be  seen  yet  how  the  dangers  of  the  French 
coast  are  to  be  met  at  all ; for  these  are  just 
where  they  were,  a mere  gutta-perchaed  wire 
being  spliced  on  to  the  end  of  the  cable  and 
run  ashore  as  before. The  Spectator  de- 

scribes a renewed  attempt  to  remedy  “ the 
cutting  in  two  of  the  telegraphic  cord  on  the 
rocks  forming  the  French  shore.”  This  con- 
sists in  simply  stringing  on  a gutta-perchaed 
wire  a series  of  cast-iron  beads  or  bored  balls 
and  cylinders  or  bugles.  Here  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  observed,  that  not  only  would  the 
whole  strain  still  rest  on  the  mere  gutta- 
perchaed  wire,  but  the  evil  would  be  increased 
both  by  the  weight  of  the  cast-iron  and  the 
constant  friction  of  the  “ beads  and  bugles  ” 
on  the  gutta-percha. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — 
As  would  be  observed  by  many  of  our  readers 
in  our  impression  of  13th  inst.,  the  fourth 
anniversary  dinner  of  this  now  well-established 
and  thriving  institution  has  been  announced 
for  Wednesday,  the  2Qth  inst.,  at  the  London 
Tavern.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a strong  and 
imposing  body  of  stewards  should  be  now 
enlisted,  and  as  the  sole  liability  of  any  one 
steward  consists  merely  in  a one-guinea  ticket, 
for  which  the  London  Tavern  provides  him 
with  an  excellent  if  not  an  irresistible  quid  pro 
quo,  we  hope  that  gentlemen  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  this  beneficent  and 
valuable  institution  by  becoming  stewards, 
will  be  pleased  to  forward  their  names  to  the 
secretary  without  delay.  The  chairman  to  be 
supported  on  the  occasion,  as  already  an- 
nounced, is  Mr.  T.  Grissell,  the  president  of 
the  institution. 

Institution  for  Decayed  London 
Merchants. — An  edifice  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Rowlands  Castle,  Hampshire,  to  be 
called  Stansted  College,  and  to  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  “ six  decayed  merchants  of 
the  City  of  London,  having  no  resources  of 
their  own,  or  an  income  not  exceeding  20/. 
a-year,  being  widowers  or  bachelors  of  good 
character,  and  Protestants,  above  sixty  years 
of  age.”  The  building  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  habitation  early  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
The  inmates  are  to  receive  each  40/.  yearly, 
with  a monthly  allowance  of  6/.  towards  the 
expenses  of  a common  table,  and  coals.  Pro- 
! vision  has  also  been  made  for  the  remuneration 
of  a chaplain,  medical  officer,  and  servants, 
and  certain  trustees,  in  whose  names  20,000/. 
have  been  invested  by  Mr.  Charles  Dixon,  of 
Stansted,  Sussex,  as  a fund  for  the  purpose. 
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City  Sewers  Amendment  Act.— The 
Court  of  Common  Council,  on  Thursday  in 
last  week,  gave  authority  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  Sewers  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Amended  City  Sewers’  Act.  The  commis- 
sioners give  notice,  amongst  others,  that  no 
vault  or  cellar,  under  any  house  or  building, 
in  any  court  (defined  to  mean  an  alley,  pas- 
sage, or  place  not  having  a road  or  carriage- 
way) can  be  let  for  occupation,  or  suffered  to 
be  occupied  separately  as  a dwelling.  Penalty 
21.,  and  10s.  a day.  Nor  any  vault  or  cellar 
under  any  house  or  building,  in  any  street, 
unless  such  vault  or  cellar  be  in  every  part 
thereof  at  least  eight  feet  in  height,  measured 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ; nor  except,  at 
least,  three  feet  of  its  height  be  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjoining  street;  nor  unless  fronted 
at  the  outside  by  an  open  area,  at  least  two 
feet  six  inches  wide,  extending  from  six  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  floor  upwards  to  the 
surface  of  the  street.  And  in  all  cases  where 
such  vault  or  cellar  may  be  used  separately  as 
a dwelling,  the  same  must  also  be  effectually 
drained  and  lighted,  and  have  a floor  con- 
structed, together  with  a fireplace,  chimney, 
water-closet,  and  dust-bin  therein,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the 
city  of  London.  Penalty  for  every  offence  2 1., 
and  10s.  a day  for  every  day  such  vault  or 
cellar  is  occupied.  Every  vault,  cellar,  or 
underground  room  in  which  any  person  shall 
| pass  the  night,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
occupied  as  a dwelling  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  The  above  provisions  come  imme- 
diately into  operation,  except  as  relates  to 
| vaults,  cellars,  and  underground  rooms  let  or 
I occupied  as  dwellings  before  the  24th  of  July, 

I 1851,  wherein  they  come  into  operation  on 
i the  expiration  of  six  months  from  that  date. 

Bristol  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

I — The  sixth  exhibition  of  the  Bristol  Academy 
i for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  the 
works  of  living  artists,  opened  on  Wednesday, 
at  the  Academy’s  Rooms,  St.  Augustine’s- 
parade.  According  to  the  Mrror,  the  exhibi- 
tion, as  a whole,  is  very  successful,  being  far 
superior,  in  point  of  general  excellence,  to 
those  of  former  years.  Many  of  the  paintings 
are  very  meritorious.  Amongst  the  exhibitors 
are— Barraud,  Brett,  Branwhite,  Carmichael, 
Clint,  Curnock,  Cooper,  Davis,  Duffield,  Es- 
sex, Fripp,  Fielding,  Fisher,  Hewitt,  Holmes, 
Herring,  Horlor,  Hovell,  Henshaw,  Jackson, 

. Jackson,  jun.,  Joy,  Jones,  S.  C.,  Jutsum, 

1 Knight,  J.  P.,  Knight,  C.  P.,  Linnell,  Nay- 
Is  smith,  Patten,  Prout,  Pritchard,  Parkman, 
i Poole,  Rippingille,  Tucker,  Stephanoff,  Tovey, 

’ Vickers,  Williams,  Walter,  Wilmot,  Willis, 

' Woods,  West,  &c.  A novel  and  interesting 
f feature  in  the  present  exhibition  is  the  archi- 
i tectural  designs,  contributed  by  Messrs.  S.  C. 

1 Fripp,  Gabriel  and  Hirst,  Gingell,  Hansom, 

1 Lloyd,  Pope,  Bindon  and  Clark,  Underwood, 
Macey,  Bell,  Essex,  and  Pryce. 

Worcester  School  of  Design.  — A 
i meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Government 
- School  of  Design  established  at  Worcester  was 
aheld  on  Wednesday,  in  last  week,  to  appoint  a 
committee  and  officers,  and  adopt  rules  for 
(future  management.  Sir  E.  FI.  Lechmere, 
IBart.,  presided.  The  attendance  was  not  very 
mumerous.  Lord  Ward  was  appointed  presi- 
dent, and  the  mayor  ex  officio  vice-president. 

LA  managing  committee  also  was  appointed. 
PThe  school  was  to  be  opened  on  the  1st  inst. 

Blind  Estimates. — Tenders  for  painting 
tat  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Old-street  (Mr.  Christie, 
[architect),  have  been  opened,  and  the  follow- 
ing appear  to  be  the  results  : — 


Pickering 

..  £6i7 

0 

Elston  

0 

Fullager 

..  553 

0 

Metcalf 

..  544 

0 

Rule 

..  515 

8 

Clifford 

..  509 

0 

Roffway 

..  498 

0 

Barnes  

..  465 

0 

Grist 

3 

Smith 

0 

Carter  and  Co 

..  430 

0 

Sherwood  

. . 421 

0 

London  

-.  399 

0 

Dore 

0 

E.  T.  Archer  (accepted) 

..  350 

0 

One  of  the 

Candidates. 

Archeological.  — The  hints  given  by 
Mr.  Deck,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  upon  the  various  relics  of 
antiquity  found  at  Wilbraham,  says  a Cam- 
bridge paper,  have  been  followed  up  by  the 
Hon.  R.  C.  Neville,  in  exploring  these  sub- 
terranean aboriginal  remains.  Labourers  have 
been  employed  for  the  last  three  weeks  upon 
the  spot  adjoining  that  where  the  remarkable 
crown,  war  instruments,  and  human  remains 
were  found  last  year.  The  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  many  curious  relics  of  past 
ages,  principally  of  the  Iron  or  Saxon  period, 
amongst  which  are  several  spear-heads,  the 
umbo  or  bosses  of  shields,  the  knife  or  dagger, 
bronze  fibulae,  beads  of  baked  earth,  glass 
ornaments  known  by  the  name  of  Druids’ 
beads  or  amulets,  and  several  vases,  containing 
calcined  human  bones. The  monthly  meet- 

ing of  the  Bedfordshire  Archaeological  Society 
was  held  at  the  society’s  rooms  on  Tuesday  in 
week  before  last.  Rev.  B.  E.  Bridges  in  the 
chair.  It  was  proposed  for  consideration  that 
the  next  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  21st  of 
October,  at  Elstow,  in  order  that  the  church 
and  other  objects  of  interest  might  be  exa- 
mined.  On  Wednesday  week  a meeting  of 

the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural  and  Archaeologi- 
cal  Society  was  held  in  the  Court-house,  St. 
AlbatPs.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Nicholson,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  After  some  usual  routine 
business,  a paper  was  read  “ On  the  Construc- 
tion, Intention,  and  Use  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Lower  Egypt,”  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Aston  Key.  The 
author  considered  them  as  temples  dedicated 
to  Ophite  worship.  A fragmentary  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Lowe,  chiefly  of  an  ecclesiastic 
character ; and  Mr.  Byrne  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  British  gold  coin. 

Registration  of  Common  Lodging- 
houses. — According  to  the  recent  Act  for  the 
well  ordering  of  common  lodging-houses 
(14  & 15  Viet.  c.  28),  all  such  places  are  to  be 
regulated  and  registered.  Within  three 
months,  that  is  before  the  24th  of  the  ensuing 
month,  the  authorities  empowered  to  execute 
the  Act  are  to  keep  registers  of  common 
lodging-houses,  and  as  the  new  law  will  b 
shortly  enforced  the  contents  should  be  made 
public.  The  metropolitan  police  commise 
sioners  are  to  enforce  the  Act  within  the  police 
district,  local  boards  of  health  in  other  places, 
and  by  justices  in  petty  sessions.  The  keepers 
of  common  lodging-houses  are  to  be  required 
to  register  their  houses,  and  a register  is  to  be 
kept,  with  information  as  to  the  situation  of 
every  such  house,  and  the  number  of  lodgers 
authorised  to  be  received  therein.  “After  one 
month  after  the  giving  of  such  notice  to 
register,  as  by  this  Act  provided,  the  keeper  of 
any  common  lodging-house,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, shall  not  receive  any  lodger  in  such 
house  until  the  same  has  been  inspected  and 
approved  for  the  purpose,  by  some  officer  ap- 
pointed in  that  behalf  by  the  local  authority, 
and  has  been  registered  as  by  this  Act 
provided.” 

The  Shop  against  St.  Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. — We  have  often  urged  the  re- 
moval of  the  bookseller’s  shop  which  is  stuck 
against  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook, 
as  well  for  its  miserable  ugliness  as  the  in- 
creased danger  from  fire  the  church  runs  in 
consequence.  Since  the  reparation  of  Wren’s 
work  the  appearance  of  the  outside  of  the 
house  has  been  improved : it  is  still  an  ex- 
crescence, but  it  is  not  quite  such  an  ugly  one 
as  it  was.  What  we  want  to  mention,  how- 
ever, is  a piece  of  ingenuity  shewn  inside,  by 
which  thestructurehas  been  cleverly  transformed 
from  a shallow  hut  of  a house  into  a large  hand- 
some bookcase  ! The  floor  on  each  6tory  has 
been  cut  away  in  a semicircular  form  (the  front 
wall  being  the  chord  line),  an  iron  railing  put 
round  each  opening,  and  the  walls  throughout 
lined  with  books,  so  that  on  entering  the  shop 
and  looking  up  you  see  right  away  to  a 
domical  light  in  the  roof,  and  may  get  up  to 
the  various  levels  by  means  of  a light  circular 
cast-iron  staircase  in  the  south-east  corner.* 


[advertisement.] 

IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 
Dredge’s  taper  balance,  on  tension,  in  small 
bridges,  with  the  same  weight  of  iron,  is  three 
times  the  strength  of  the  common  principle,  and 
this  advantage  rapidly  increases  to  ten,  twenty,  and 
forty  times,  and  so  on,  as  bridges  are  increased  in 
span  ; and  in  point  of  safety  and  inflexibility,  it  is 
equally  superior.  Dredge’s  taper  balance  girder 
possesses  the  same  relative  advantages  over  the 
common  glrder  bridge— James  Dredge,  Bath. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ +"  Belfast  (the  solution  of  the  problem  in  oneatio« 
nudtfpS  of  obtaining  the  constant 

sent  by +)  h 1 the  case  with  the  solution  kindly 

Sea„r  Man's  & 

. Ze?a.  (wo  have  a rule  of  conduct.  3:;fica  h 


be 


(we  have  a rule  of  conduct.  to  wldch.X™  t 
.ght  or  wrong,  we  adhere.  We  * « look  *£* 


SLiJe.rKSth”  “ .oIo.sel-v  as  one'fo^whichwe  pay  We 
Jnd  nr/11!1  aPPrcciatl°“  of  our  correspondent’s  aEilitfeg 

will  not  indorse  anonymous  insults),  *‘E.  S.,”  “ c.  M E " 
T-  .(shall  _ have  them),  “ Very  old  Subscribe;!" 


n j -.v  - ory  old  Subscriber,” 

»d  Co:/'  «Me„rSS  L 

dors  have  not  reached  us),  “ H.  C.'WwAre'fnr^a  te“* 
SSf  ^ ^ehne  this  request  : write  for  Weale’a  (fetal 

logue),  J.  S.  (shall  appear),  “A  Subscriber." 


“ Philoiophii) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

fJENNETT’S  THERMOMETERS  6* 


a 8-inoh  boxwood  frames;’ larger 


T I G H T N I N G CONDUCTORS  — 

References  are  permitted  to  Mr.  Trimen.  of  the  Adelnl.i  - M, 
James  Mitchell,  of  Leicester. -Office  nnd  WBrehousc^nriSt™^?’ 
st?eet?Gi™UfeCt°ry'  Gate8head-°“-Tme  Warehouse,;*  '^d’ 


GuTrAJ  ,PERCHA 

valuable  for  liquid  manure,  drain,  and  soU  pipes.  Reme'a'non7 

EtSiSS-si 

messages  in  lieu  of  bells.  Every  variety  of  articles 

ntv^mnd1!  V'  Pafeutces,13.  Wharf-rood 

City-road,  London ; and  sold  by  tlieir  wholesale  dealers.  a0’ 


I'1  ROBERTS,  late  ROBERTS  and  HILL 

- * r^Pectfully  informs  tile  public  that  ho  has  REMOVED 


Clerkenwell  where  he  continues  carrying  ou  the  businesVoF wrii* 
sinking  and  boring  in  all  its  branches,  — *>-  - ' w?!‘- 

terms.— Tools  for  sale  or  hire. 


i the  most  reasonable 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

J-  RUBBER,  TO  BING,  for  Gaa  Fittings.  Chemical  Purposes 
Fire  Engines  Manure  Pumps,  &c — J AMES  LYNE  HANCOCK’ 
sole  Manufacturer  (and  Licensee),  Goswcll-mews,  Goswell-rond’ 
Loudon,  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Buildere 
Engineers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  tile  Vulcanized  IndiS 
Rubber  Tubing,  which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8-inch  boro 
and  upwards,  in  lengthsfrom  50  to  100  feet,  nnd  of  various  strengths 
suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied  VULCANIYFn’ 
HOSE  for  FIREjNGINES  -LIQUID  MANURE,  and  L Jn- 
- R *o  BATHS  iu  DWELLING-HOUSES 


eying  HOT  WATER  ti 
BREWERIES,  munufa„ 
length  and  size  to  order. 

***  Testimonials  may  be  be  had  on 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBFR  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  aud  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order.  . ** 


daJjofoctured  to  resist  great  pressures  of  a 
n application  to  the 


As  a morsel  of  information  we  may  say  that  a stair- 
case of  this  sort,  about  4 feet  3 inches  diameter,  costs  18s. 
a step. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  TTTF 
ERECTION,  RESTORATION,  OR  ENRICHMENTS  w 
CHURCHES.  ivscuaiaixib  Oi 

T^O  BE  SOLD,  for  delivery  immediately 

after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  a Very  RICHLY-C  A If  vrb 
PERPENDICULAR  GOTHIC  SCREEN;  in  M&inscot  oTU 
executed  expressly  to  show  the  superiority  and  accuraev  nf 
JORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE  CARVING  forsu^hWodL  at 
the  Great  Exhibition.  The  screen  is  in  the  main  avenue  of 
Crystal  Palace  (No.  801.  Its  size  is  about  18  feet  wide  and  13  feet 
lgh. -Applications  for  nurchase  of  the  screen,  or  other  works  at 
thes  ame  stand,  to  be  made  at  JORDAN'S  MACHINE  CARVING 
WORKS.  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth,  near  the  Suspension-bridge.0 


ALTAR  PIECE  AND  COMMUNION 

r%.  TABLE  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OI-'.-The  Commit  7 _ 


TABLE  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.— The  Commiffe,T  7’ 
conducting  the  repairs  of  Christ  Church,  Spitalflelds  'having 
begun  various  alterations  in  the  chancel,  have  at  t^  DlVn^i? 
the  present  elegant  ALTAR  PIECE,  which  is  well  adapted  for*™ 
church  of  classic  architecture.  It  comprises  a cZKSiYf 
Roman  Doric,  extending  21  .feet  in  width,  by  Xut  iS  feet 

moulded  panelling  in  two  heights,  the  upper  panels  contain^ 
the  Decalogue.  &c  The  whole  of  the  above  is  parted  in  imftat  on 
of  vanous  kinds  of  marble i ; but  it  is  considered  that  the  material  is 
inU!niye'rrSi"  ' Also,  the  elegant  WAINSCOT  COMMUNION 
TABLE,  the  legs  of  which  are  carve  l with  scrollwork,  having 
horned  capitulsnnd  claws  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  above 
^-r„be.,,U.?peC^d.m,itS  ong'nal  Position  at  the  church  any  day 
till  the  doth  of  October  ; previously  to  which  date  any  communi- 
cation ou  the  subject  may  be  made  with  the  Architect  Mr 
JOHN  YOUNG,  No.  35,  King-street,  Cheapside  1 Mr’ 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  4,  1851. 


AN  ARCHITECT,  in  practice  in  London, 

has  a VACANCY  for  a PUPIL.  A moderate  premium  will 
be  expected.- Address  C.  C„  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 

Covent-garden. 


A CIVIL  ENGINEER  has  a VACANCY 

for  nn  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  who  would  have  unusual 
advantages  for  learning  the  practical  part  of  the  profession. 
Premium  required.— Application  to  be  ma  le  either  personally  or 
hy  letter  (prepaid),  to  GEORGE  CORPE,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 
a,  Lincoln's-inn-ficlds. 


TO  MASTER  CARPENTERS. 

^T^HE  Friends  of  a strong  active  Youth  are 

X desirous  of  APPRENTICING  him  to  a CARPENTER,  &c.; 
any  person  requiring  one  as  an  In-door  Apprentice,  may  apply,  hy 
letter  in  the  first  instance,  stating  terms  and  particulars,  to 
Mr.  II.  GILES,  No.  4,  Charlotte-street,  Portland  place.  No  objec- 
tion to  the  country. 


ind  I. 


GENTS  WANTED  by  an  established 

Life  and  Fire  Assurance  Society,  for  the  various  Districts 
rnccd  in  the  circulation  of  this  Paper,  to  whom  a liberal  com- 
ion  will  be  made,  and  every  facility  afforded  for  the  cstablish- 
of  a successful  agency.— Address,  X.  Y Z.,cn  re  of  Messrs.  Castle 
' " . s-ngents.  Bull  Head-court.  Nc'igate-strcct,  London. 


AGENTS. — Any  respectable  parties  having 

influential  connection  nmnnest  Contractors.  Builders,  or 
others,  may  hear  of  a LUCRATIVE  AGENCY  in  Town,  or  any 
large  town  in  the  Country,  by  addressing  n note,  stating  their 
names  and  address,  with  references,  to  Y..  at  Messrs.  Rigbys, 
Gracechurch-street.  A commission  will  be  given  upon  any  parti- 
cular contract.  No  notice  will  he  taken  of  personal  application,  or 
parties  applying  for  others  —27th  Sept  1851. 


WANTED,  a STONEWARE  POTTER, 

V V to  make  Socket,  Junction,  and  other  Pipes  for  town 
drainage.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  C.  M.,  Post-office,  Bridgewater. 


TM^ANTED,  a FOREMAN,  competent  to 

v V superintend  the  carrying  out  of  BUILDING  WORKS 
and  GENERAL  REPAIRS.— The  party  applying  inustbc  aCarpen- 
r by  trade.  — Address,  stating  where  last  employed,  and  terms,  to 


D.  A.,  Office  of  " The  Builder," 


, York-si 


cet.  Coven 


TO  BUILDERS  and  GENTLEMEN  purchasing  unfinished 
Houses,  and  finding  their  own  Materials. 

WANTED  to  take  the  JOINER’S  WORK 

of  n few  HOUSES  from  the  carcase,  for  which  the  Adver- 
tiser is  willing  to  CONTRACT.— Address  to  F.  S.  M.,  at  the  Office 
f“  The  Builder,”!,  York-strcct.Covent-Garden. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

"VX^ANTED,  a respectable  steady  Man  as 

T V FOREMAN,  to  superintend  plasterers  in  a large  manu- 
facturing town.  One  who  has  held  a similar  situation  would  be 
preferred.— Address,  stating  terms,  to  II.  B.,  Box  38,  Post-office, 
Manchester. 


TX/’ANTED,  in  a large  Building  Firm  in 

v v Town,  a good  practical  Man,  a«  TIME  and  STORE- 
KEEPER ; he  must  be  competent  to  measure  timber  and  joiners' 
work,  and  well  accustomed  to  the  usual  routine  of  the  trade. - 

#£ ' 


WANTED,  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT, 

v V at  a moderate  remuneration,  with  an  Architect  or  a 
Builder,  by  a Young  Man  ofs;x  years’ experience  in  the  profession, 
•who  is  engaged  in  an  office  till  5 p.m.— Address  M.  N.,  Mr.  Bett's. 
27,  Royal  Exchange,  north  side. 


\J%T ANTED  by  a middle-aged  steady  active 

▼ ▼ Man.  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  or  GENERAL  FORE- 
MAN to  a BUILDER.  11ns  been  several  years  engaged  in  both 
capacities,  and  can  be  well  recommended  by  his  employer.-.— 
Direct  A.  B.,  81,  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  40, 

a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  in  the  PLUMBING. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS 

WANTED,  hy  a respectable  CLERK  and 

FOREMAN,  of  good  business  habits,  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  timber  trade,  a SITUATION  to  conduct  the 
business  of  a wharf  or  yard  in  town  or  country.  Has  been  employed 
in  a similar  capacity  many  years.— Address,  W.,  24,  Nelson-street, 
Southwark,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WTANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  2 7,  a 

¥ ▼ SITUATION  as  CLERK  OF  WORKS  or  GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT.  lie  has  had  many  years'  experience  in 
conducting  large  undertakings,  in  drawing,  measuring,  levelling. 
Ac.  Satisfactory  references  can  be  given.— Address  J.  H.,  Office  of 
“The  Builder,’’  1,  York-st.  Covent-garden. 


To  lilt  1 1 'K  MAK  E IIS,  BUILDERS.  AND  uTlIKKS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

in  a BRICK  or  TILE  MANUFACTORY,  by  a Person 
who  is  experienced  in  the  management  of  different  soils,  and 
thoroughly  under.-tands  the  bu.-iness  in  all  its  branches.  Unex- 
ceptionable references  as  to  character  and  ability  can  bo  had 
Address,  A.  B.,  Fox  and  Crown  Inn,  Highgate,  Middlesex. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  4c  4c. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL 

FOREMAN,  or  FOREMAN-BRICKLAYER,  by  a re- 
spectable person  who  has  filled  such  situations  in  several  large 
firms  (and  who  is  not  particular  to  town  or  country),  and  who  is 
used  to  measuring  and  taking  out  quantities.  Satisfactory  testi- 
monials can  be  given.— Address  to  S.  R.  (post-paid),  Mr.  Coombe's 
Library,  Bentley-crescent,  Kingsland-gate,  Islington. 


Now  ready,  price  15s.  each, 

PARTS  IV.  and  V.  of  the  OFFICIAL 

DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 
containing  the  Colonies,  Foreign  States,  and  full  Index  of  Names 
and  Subjects,  completing  the  Work. 

SPICER.  BROTHERS, Wholesale  Stationers. 
WM.  CLOWES  and  SONS.  Printers. 

Official  Catalogue  Office.  29,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars ; at 

llyde-park  ; and  of  all  Booksellers.  j 

Complete  in  Three  handsome  Vulumes,  price  Three  Guineas, 

OFFICIAL  DESCRIPTIVE  and 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  the  GREAT  ! 
EXHIBITION  of  the  WORKS  of  INDUSTRY  of  ALL  I 
NATIONS,  1851. 

Tliis  Work  is  also  published  in  Five  Parts : Parts  1 and  2,  price 
10s.  each,  and  Parts  4 and  5,  price  ]5s.  each. 

SPICER  BROTHERS.  Wholesale  Stationers. 
WM.  CLOWES  and  SONS,  Printers. 

Official  Catalogue  office.  29,  New  Bridge  street,  Blackfriars,  at 
Xlyde-park,  and  of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  Published, price  7s.  6d., 

THE  LAW  of  PATENTS  and  REGIS- 
TRATION of  INVENTION  and  DESIGN  in  MANU- 
FACTURE. 

By  THOMAS  TURNER,  Esq.,  Barrister. 

With  the  Statutes.  Rules. and  Forms. 

JOHN  CROCK  FORD.  29,  Esscx-strect. 

A N D - R A I L I N G.  — The  ORTHO- 


H 


GONAL  SYSTEM  of  HAND-ltAILING,  with  practical 
illustrations  of  the  Construction  of  Stairs. 

The  above  system,  the  subject  of  a prize  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  forms  the  most  complete  treatise  of  Hand-railing  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Price  5s.  6d.  elegantly  bound.  Illustrated  with  ten  plates  and 
numerous  wood  engaviugs 

SIMPK1N,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  or.  by  order,  of  any 
Bookseller. 


OFFICIAL  CATALOGUE.  — FOURTH 

CORRECTEDand  I MPROVEDEDITION,  dated  September 
15th,  with  the  additions  from  Sweden.  &e„  price  Is.  3d. 

The  Official  Catalogue  mav  also  be  had  bound  with  the  Indexes 
of  Names  and  Articles,  and  all  the  British  mid  Foreign  Priced 
Lists,  with  Lists  of  J urors.  Local  Committees,  4c..  price  7s.  6d. 

SPICER  BROTHERS.  Wholesale  Stationers. 
WM.  CLOWES  and  SONS,  Printers. 

Official  Catalogue  Office.  29,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  at 
Hydc-park,  and  of  all  Booksellers. 


Will  be  published.  Nov.  1st.  8vo.,  cloth,  15s.  tid.. 

THE  BUILDERS’  GUIDE  in  Materials 

and  Construction,  with  upwards  of  160  Illustrations,  con- 
taining Foundation,  Masonry,  Brickwork,  Woodwork,  Ironwork, 
Fire-proof  Construction.  Drainage,  and  notices  all  the  recent 
improvements  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

By  G.  D.  DEMPSEY,  C.E. 

Price,  until  1st  Nov.,  8vo.,  clotb,  15s  fid. 

ATCHLEY  and  CO.,  Publishers,  106.  Ureat  ltussell-street,  Bed- 
ford-square.  London. 

A new  List  of  Architectural  and  Engineering  works  sent  on 
application. 


H 


GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

UNT’S  HANDBOOK  COMPLETE, 


l>ri 


sfis. 


By  ROBERT  nUNT.  Professor  of  Mechanical  Science, 
Government  School  of  Mines. 

“ Every  care  hns  been  taken  to  render  this  compilation  a record 
worthy  of  preservation,  as  giving  within  a limited  space  a faithful 
description  of  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  which 
has  ever  taken  place  upon  this  island,  or  in  the  world— the 
gathering  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  of  the  products 
of  human  industry,  the  eflorts  of  human  thought.” — Extract  from 
Preface. 

" The  most  instructive  guide  to  the  Exhibition  while  it  is  open 
— we  have  no  doubt  that  this  ‘ Hand-Book ' will  become  hereafter 
one  of  the  most  popular  mementoes  nud  histories  of  the  actual 
gathering  of  the  nations.”— AUumrcum. 

"The  most  complete  and  popular  guide  published.  Useful  in 
the  Exhibition,  and  agreeable  nftci  wards  as  a reminiscence  of  what 
wns  seen  in  the  great  year  of  1851."—  Spectator. 

“ Let  no  one  imagine  that  because  the  Great  Exhibition  will 
shortly  be  closed  that  the  ‘ Handbook  ’ is  not  therefore  needed  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  he  read  and  retained  by  all  as  a compact 
anil  portable  record  of  wlmt  they  lmve  seen  exhibited."— Literary 
GaieeU. 

SPICER  BROTHERS,  AVlmlesnle  Stationers. 

WM.  CLOWES  ami  S'  'NS,  Printers. 

29,  New  Bridec-streect.  Blackfriars;  nt  Hvdc-parl;  ; of  a'l  Book- 
sullers  in  town  and  country  ; and  at  the  railway  stations. 


GREAT  EXHIBITION,  1851. 

Just  published  (dedicated,  hy  express  permission,  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Alberti,  No.  1.  of 

HE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  of  the 

X NINETEENTH  CENTURY:  a series  of  Illustrations  of 
the  choicest  Specimens  produced  by  every  Nation  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  Works  of  Industry.  1851. 

By  M.DIGBY  WYATT,  Architect 

Part  No.  1 will  contain The  Amazon,  by  Kiss,  of  Berlin- 
Painted  "Lac”  Work  from  Lahore— Daggers,  enriched  with 
Damascening,  by  Zuloaga,  of  Madrid— Specimens  of  Tunisian 
Embroidery. 

Messrs.  Day  and  Son.  lithographers  to  the  Queen,  17,  Gate- 
street,  Lincoln’s  inn-fields,  have  made  arrangements  by  which  the 
objects  selected  for  illustration  will  he  drawn  on  stone  by  fir.-t-rate 
artists,  and  will  be  represented  in  their  proper  colours,  the  aim  of 
the  publishers  being  to  furnish  a true  and  lasting  memorial  of  the 
condition  of  the  industrial  arts  throughout  the  world  at  the  present 

Believing  that  it  will  he  the  wish  of  manv  to  preserve  the 
best  possible  record  of  this  great  event,  the  publishers  have  cal- 
culated upon  a very  extended  sale,  and  have  determined  to  reduce 
the  price  to  a rate  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  litho- 
graphy. The  work  will  he  in  folio,  and  will  appear  in  fortnightly 
parts.  Every  number,  price  7s.  fid.,  will  contain  four  fully  coloured 
plates,  with  descriptions  of  the  objects,  and  critical  |aud  explana- 
tory remarks.  The  work  complete  will  comprise  from  120  to  150 
plates. 

London  : DAY  and  SON,  17,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  n.  N.  HUMPHREYS. 

In  October  will  be  published,  price  One  Guinea,  in  One  Volume, 
square  poBt  8vo„  bound  iu  massive  carved  and  pierced  covers, 
containing  in  deep  relief  a medallion  Head  of  Shnkspenrc, 

gll A KSP FARE’S  SENTIMENTS  and 


establishments.  The  illumination  and  ornamentation  de- 
signed and  executed 

By  HENRY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS, 

Illuminator  of  " Parables  of  our  Lord,"  " A Record  of  the  Black 
Prince."  4c. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


'SMIE  ECCLESIOLOGIST.  — On  1st  of 


T* 1 

JS-  Octobci 

ished  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ecclesiologic.i  . 
Cambridge  Camden.  Society.  Contents Upon  some  of  tne  Causes 
ud  Points  of  Failure  iu  Modern  Design  (with  Engravings)— 
oticeof  an  Old  Runic  Font  of  the  Eleven’ll  Century— Ilood- 
irccns  in  Holland— Singing  or  Saying— Chamberlain’s  Theory  of 
Christian  Worship— Ecclcsiology  in  Cambridge — Ely  Chathedral — 
uskin’s  Stones  of  Venice  : second  notice — On  tile  Ancient  Stone 
onts  of  Cornwall— The  Great  Exhibition— Exeter  Architectural 
Society — New  Churches— Church  Restorations — Notices  and  An- 
were  to  Correspondents. 

London  : J.  MASTERS,  Aldersgatc-streot,  and  New  Bond  street. 


BILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

17.  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

—Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of"  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  4c.,”  and  of  “ London  as  it  is,” 
oftcra  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views.  Interiors,  4c.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  nud  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address.  Mr.  BOYS.  18.  Albany-street,  lteuent’s-park. 


D 


E C O R A T 1 V E PAINTING.- 


Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  iu  all  ether 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  -cen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  intoi  m his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  lie  lias  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  iu 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediieval,  or  Modern  Styles. — Apply  to 
F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall.  London. 


1 TARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  everv  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporaryAwnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersperpost  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115.  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


T 


TARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 


- REPAIRS.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Rick 
Cloths.  Marquees,  and  temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Sun- 
blinds  for  shop  windows.  A large  stock  of  good  second-hand 
Waterproof  Cloths  to  be  sold  cheap,  orders  per  post  will  meet 
with  immediate  attention.— T.  EDGINGTON  and  CO.,  17,  Smith- 
field-bars,  City,  and  Manufactory  opposite  the  Bricklayers’ Arms 
Railway  Station,  Old  Kcnt-road. 


GREEN’S  IMPROVED  REGIS- 
TERED WINDOUARD  is  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  most  effective  article  for  the  CURE  of 
SMOKY  CHIMNEYS  caused  by  the  wiud.  It  is 
fixed  securely  un  the  common  chimney-pot  (but  is 
applicable  to  all  chimneys).  It  hns  no  moveable 
parts,  and,  therefore,  makes  no  noise.  It  is  easily 
and  thoroughly  elenused  by  the  common  sweeping 
machine  in  the  ordinary  sweeping  of  the  chimney. 
Price  from  fis.  to  9s.  fid.,  according  to  size.— Anply  to 
J.  GREEN, Vi ttorm -place.  Eust on-square, London 
_ (back  of  St.  Pancias  New  Church). 

S'.B.  A month’s  trial  allowed  ; if  uotsuccessful.moneyrcturned!  ! 


A FULLY  qualified  Architectural  Draughts- 
man is  open  to  nn  ENGAGEMENT.  Terms  moderate.— 
Address  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Maek's,  147,  Sti  and. 


TO  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

A COMPETENT  PERSON,  who  has  for 

many  yenrs  conducted  a first-rate  business  in  the  above 
line,  is  now  open  to  another  ENGAGEM  ENT.— Apply,  by  letter, 
R.  M.  J.,  21,  South  Molton-street,  Bond-street. 


A CLERK  of  WORKS  having  completed 

the  building  upon  which  he  has  been  eugoged,  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  an  APPOINTMENT.  References  and  testimonia's 
as  to  capability  can  be  obtained  from  the  various  architects  under 
whom  tnc  applicant  lias  carried  out  works,  and  from  the  gentleman, 
now  in  London,  for  whom  the  building  was  completed.  No  objec- 
tion to  the  country  — Apply,  hy  letter,  to  A.  B.,  47  Long-acrc. 


street,  Islington. 


:urity  of  the  first  descriptioi 
..  . a small  salary  only  require!- 

i.  News  Agent,  5,  Lower  Copenhagen- 


TO  BUILDERS. 

CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED. 

—Sl.  and  the  most  exact  and  neatest,  model  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  yet  produced  in  wood,  its  length  5 feet,  by  18  inches, 
showing  the  whole  of  the  doors  complete,  moulding  on  the  top  of 
the  building,  and  about  150  flags.— The  Advertiser  has  a most 
■excellent  character  from  all  his  employers,  he  has  been  with  one 
master  in  the  country  at  the  building  of  forty  cottages  and  other 
buildings  near  two  years,  ami  one  in  London  at  repairing  jobs 
eighteen  months,— For  further  particulars  as  to  character  and 
ability  and  every  information  mav  be  had.  mid  the  model  mav  be 
seen  by  any  master  builder,  diract.  to  JOHN  DIXON,  at  Mr. 
Gibbs.  No.  3,  King-st.  Soho-square,  London. 


fiOVSE’FVRNITVRE 


In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  Furniture  suitable  for  tho  many  Mansions  that 
...  ve  been  erected  or  restored  in  the  MEDIAEVAL  STYLES.  Messrv.  CKAi  F.  have  directed  their  particular 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  have  prepared  appropriate  specimens  in  the  various  branches  of  Furnishing. 

STUFFS  for  HANGINGS,  in  simple  Worsted  Damask,  in  Silk  ; also  in  Tapestry  of  Baudcrkin. 

CARPETS,  plain  or  in  rich  Velvet  pile,  with  appropriate  Borders. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  of  various  kinds. 

OAK  CABINETS.  Buffets,  Octagon  Library  and  Occasional  Tables,  Benches,  Chairs,  and  other  useful  and  appropriate  Furniture. 

They  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  HARDMAN,  of  Birmingham,  samples  of  their  Metal  Work;  Chandeliers,  Sconces,  Candle- 
sticks for  Tables,  Salons,  Flagons,  and  other  Ornaments  for  Sideboards,  after  tho  manner  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  Furniture,  4c.  is  designed  after  Ancient  Authorities,  and  executed  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  A.  W.  PUGIN,  Architect 

To  render  this  Furniture  generally  available,  a considerable  portion  has  been  arranged  in  the  simplest  manner,  consistent  with  its 
ancient  character. 

14,  Wigmore-street,  September,  1851. 


BEGS  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects 

and  Gentlemen  requiring  ESTIMATES  of  any  description 
of  work  in  the  building,  restoring,  or  refitting  of  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  ancient  buildings,  to  the  numerous  works  executed 
hy  him  at  Ely  Cathedral,  the  College  chapels  and  churches  in 
Cambridge,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  comprising 

STALLS,  SCREENS,  PULPITS,  DESKS,  LECTERNS, 
ALTAR  TABLES,  RAILS,  CHAIRS,  &c. 

Roofs  in  oak  or  fir,  in  accordance  with  the  various  styles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Doors  of  every  description. 

Open  benches  with  poppy  heads  or  framed  ends,  of  rich  or  plain 
character. 

SEDILIvE,  REREDOSES,  PULPITS,  FONTS.  SCREENS, 
TOMBS.  FIGURES,  CANOPIES, 

WINDOWS,  GABLE  CROSSES, fisc,  IN  STONE. 

Also  every  description  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Building. 
ORGAN  CASES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1851. 


N our  present  number,  we  place 
before  our  readers  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  intended  Record 
Office,  recently  commenced  on 
the  Rolls  Estate,  Chancery-lane, 
together  with  a view  of  the  north  front.*  The 
building  will  stand  between  Chancery-lane 
and  Fetter-lane,  and  will  face  northward  a 
new- street  to  be  hereafter  formed  from  the 
West-end  to  the  City,  and  of  which  Carey- 
street  widened  will  make  a part.  The  present 
position  of  the  Rolls  House  and  the  Rolls 
Chapel  is  shown  on  the  plan : these  will  not 
be  removed  at  present :+  the  central  portion, 
only,  of  the  new  building  (between  the  wings), 
will  be  erected  at  first,  and  the  Rolls  House  will 
probably  be  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  deputy  keeper  of  the  records,  the  secretary, 
and  their  clerks.  The  site  suggested  for  the 
future  enlargement  of  the  Repository,  is  where 
the  Crown  Office  in  Chancery,  and  the  Judges’ 
Chambers  stand.  The  land  is  the  property  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  leases  had  been  allowed  to 
run  out,  so  that  no  purchases  or  compensations 
1 were  required. 

The  present  unsafe  and  improper  position  of 
the  national  records  is  well  known.  They  are 
dispersed  in  the  White  and  Wakefield  Towers, 
in  the  Tower  of  London;  the  Rolls  House,  the 
Carlton  Ride,  the  Chapter  House  at  West- 
minster, and  other  places ; exposed  to  dangers, 
it  has  been  pointed  out,  such  as  no  prudent 
tradesman  would  expose  his  business  books  to. 
The  necessity  for  a safe  general  repository  for 
the  records  has  long  been  felt  and  discussed. 
Mr.  Deering  prepared  plans  for  such  a build- 
ing, for  the  late  Record  Commissioners,  so 
long  ago  as  1832  : plans  were  also  made  by 
Mr.  Barry;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
Pennethorne  to  carry  out  the  intention.  The 
conditions  prescribed  to  him  included  these  : — 
The  provision  of  a thoroughly  fire-proof  and 
sound  structure,  completely  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Rolls  estate ; and  sufficient  space 
not  merely  for  all  the  records  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  for  all  such  as 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  accrue  for,  say, 
fifty  years  to  come.  Those  already  in  his 
custody  are  computed  at  122,000  cubic  feet,  in- 
cluding press-room : others  to  be  committed  to 
him  such  as  those  of  the  (sweetly-smelling) 
Palace  Court,  the  Durham  Records,  &c.,  may 
be  reckoned  at  40,000  cubic  feet,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  the  accumulations  of  fifty 
years  may  amount  to  50,000  feet.  That  por- 
tion of  the  new  building  which  has  been  com- 
menced, including  the  basement,  will  contain 
80  cubes,  each  17  feet  by  25  feet,  by  15  feet  in 
height,  of  which  52  are  calculated  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reception  of  records,  20  in  the 
basement  to  workshops,  or  documents  scarcely 
classed  as  records,  and  eight  on  the  ground 
floor,  for  the  searching  room,  and  the  rooms 
of  the  assistant  keepers  and  clerks,  who  may 

* See  pp.  642  and  643,  in  our  present  number, 
t The  chapel  has  some  curious  monuments : the  Rolls 
House  was  built  by  Colin  Campbell,  1717. 


be  required  in  attendance  there.  The  Eastern 
wing,  the  second  portion  to  be  erected,  would 
include  the  equivalent  of  48  cubes,  each  17 
feet  by  25  feet  by  15  feet.  The  Western  wing, 
the  third  portion  to  be  erected,  would  include 
the  equivalent  of  about  100  cubes,  each  17  feet 
. by  25  feet  by  15  feet:  a part  of  this  portion, 
when  built,  would  occupy,  as  we  have  said, 
the  site  of  the  Rolls  House  and  Rolls  Chapel, 
or  the  chapel  might  be  embodied  into  it ; but 
many  years  will  elapse  before  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  erect  any  of  this  portion,  and  the  Rolls 
House  may  even  then  be  left  standing  until 
every  other  part  (except  its  own  site)  has  been 
covered. 

The  three  portions  would  in  the  aggregate 
afford  228  rooms,  viz.  200  applicable  for  the 
reception  of  books  and  records  (including  the 
basement),  and  20  for  the  establishment;  the 
remaining  eight  being  occupied  as  space  for 
the  wells  for  two  staircases. 

The  200  rooms  would  receive  little  short  of 
half  a million  cubic  feet  of  records.  The 
whole  length  of  the  north  front  is  420  feet. 

On  a former  occasion,  Mr.  Braidwood  stated 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  no  single  depository 
should  contain  more  than  7,000  cubic  feet, 
and  that  the  best  proportioned  room  would  be 
17  feet  by  27  feet,  and  15  feet  high.  In  the 
present  plans  this  width  has  been  adopted,  but 
the  length  has  been  reduced  to  25  feet,  that 
being  considered  the  extreme  length  to  which 
the  light  would  well  travel  down  the  passages 
between  the  records.  There  was  another  con- 
sideration that  weighed  in  the  arrangement, 
and  an  important  one,  namely,  the  provision  of 
strength  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  the 
records.  The  floor  of  one  of  the  depositories, 
17  feet  by  25  feet,  would  (exclusive  of  its  own 
weight  of  about  26  tons),  have  to  carry  a 
weight  of  about  64  tons  (which  weight  would 
of  course  be  proportionately  increased,  if  the 
width  of  the  room  were  increased).  Three 
floors  of  this  size  would  thus  cast  a weight  of 
270  tons  on  the  bearing  or  party  walls,  for 
which  reason,  and  to  avoid  iron  columns,  as 
much  as  for  security  against  fire,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  build  the  depositories 
small. 

In  the  course  of  an  inspection  of  various  exist- 
ing record  depositories,  made  with  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  the  deputy-keeper,  Mr.  Pennethorne 
found  by  trials,  as  to  the  convenience  afforded 
of  obtaining  access  to  the  documents,  that  for 
records  of  an  ordinary  size  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  passages  3 feet  wide,  and 
that  4 feet  would  afford  ample  means  of  access 
to  the  largest  folios  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls ; consequently,  these 
widths  have  been  adopted  in  the  calculations 
made  for  ascertaining  the  capacity  of  the  new 
buildings.  From  this  inspection  they  did  not 
obtain  much  information  as  to  the  necessity, 
or  otherwise,  of  artificial  warming,  or  as  to  the 
means  of  rendering  the  depositories  fire-proof, 
for  they  did  not  find  even  the  most  valuable 
documents  placed  in  a fire-proof  depository, 
except  at  the  record  room  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  at  the  Prerogative  Office ; but 
even  at  this  latter,  the  wills  would  become  a 
mass  of  confusion,  if  the  indexes,  which  are  in  the 
other  part  of  the  building,  should  be  destroyed. 
The  only  really  well-arranged  and  perfectly 
fire-proof  depository  they  saw  was  the  muni- 
ment-rooms of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Mon- 
tague-street,  Russell-square.  This  building  is 
erected  entirely  of  brick  and  iron  : the  doors. 


shutters,  and  presses  are  all  iron  : there  is  not 
a particle  of  wood  used  for  any  purpose  : it  is 
warmed  by  hot-water  pipes  under  the  stone 
floor,  the  furnace  being  outside  the  building. 

On  the  subject  of  warming  the  Record  office 
the  deputy  keeper  entertains  a strong  opinion 
adverse  to  the  introduction  of  hot  air  by  flues, 
or  of  hot  water,  preferring  open  fire-places, 
but  maintaining  that  artificial  heat  of  any 
kind  is  unnecessary.  In  a memorandum  drawn 
up  by  him  to  support  this  view.  Sir.  Francis 
gives  the  following  examples,  and  very  interest- 
ing they  are  : — 

“ 1 . About  three  years  ago  a small  room  was 
built  in  the  Rolls  Garden,  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  papers  brought  from  the  Treasury. 
This  is  a case  of  yesterday,  yet  it  is  not  with- 
out considerable  value.  The  papers  deposited 
in  the  room  have  been  thoroughly  soaked  in 
foul  water,  in  consequence  of  the  overflowing 
of  the  drains,  in  the  cellars  of  the  Treasury, 
in  which  they  had  been  long  deposited.  Some 
of  the  documents  thus  soaked  were  reduced 
to  stinking  pulp,  and  amongst  those  which 
were  sound,  are  many  from  which  the  ink  has 
been  completely  discharged  by  the  wet.  After 
having  been  thoroughly  dried,  they  were  put 
into  chests,  and  the  chests  deposited  in  this 
building,  the  walls  being  composed  of  single 
bricks,  and  the  roof  covered  with  slate;  and 
having  occasion  recently  to  open  the  boxes, 

I found  the  papers  perfectly  sound. 

2.  The  record  room  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery: this  is  a room  vaulted  with  brick  and 
paved  with  stone,  being  the  ground-floor  of  the 
late  Six  Clerks’  Office,  and  just  above  the  level 
of  the  street  (*.  e.  Chancery-lane).  Here  the 
bills,  answers,  and  other  Chancery  proceedings 
are  kept,  and  have  been  so  for  about  seventy- 
five  years.  There  is  no  artificial  warming,  nor 
any  mode  of  warming;  nor  are  there  any 
means  of  ventilation,  except  by  the  occasional 
opening  of  the  doors  : the  windows  are  never 
opened,  but  here  all  the  documents  are  per- 
fectly sound  : seventy-five  years  is  not  a short 
period.  The  records  themselves  are  not  of  the 
best  description  for  preservation;  for  the 
parchment  used  during  the  last  century,  like 
all  other  record  materials,  is  very  much  inferior 
to  that  employed  in  earlier  times,  and  there- 
fore more  liable  to  decay  : if  I may  use  such  a 
figure  of  speech,  the  constitution  of  a record 
of  the  time  of  George  the  Third  is  not  a 
quarter  as  sound  as  a record  of  earlier  periods ; 
and  a record  of  seventy-five  years  back  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a very  aged  and  decrepid  record 
compared  with  one  of  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First. 

3.  The  Tower.  No  artificial  heating  or 
warming  of  any  sort  or  kind  has  ever  been 
applied  or  could  ever  have  been  employed  in 
the  Wakefield  Tower,  or  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  the  Ante-chamber,  and  the  Chapel, 
all  in  the  White  Tower,  which  repositories 
contain  the  rolls  of  the  Chancery,  and  a vast 
number  of  other  documents  on  parchment 
vellum,  and  paper,  the  latter  including  some  of 
the  earliest  specimens  known  in  England, 
namely,  letters  on  cotton  papers  from  the 
Knights  Templars  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First. 

These  all  are  in  perfect  preservation.  Very 
remarkable  among  them  are  certain  documents 
designated  as  the  ‘ Brevia,’  which  I found 
built  up  in  close  heaps  on  shelves  against  a 
naked  stone  wall  in  the  White  Tower.  Several 
of  the  bundles  had  never  been  opened  from 
the  time  of  their  first  deposit:  at  least  such 
was  the  case  with  a bundle  of  the  time  of 
Richard  the  Second.  This  was  so  perfectly 
preserved  that  the  pounce  flew  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  parchment  when  I opened  it. 

4.  In  Norwich  Cathedral  is  a vaulted  stone 
chamber,  coeval  with  the  original  structure, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  constituting  the 
upper  story  of  an  apsidal  chapel.  This  apart- 
ment is,  and  always  has  been,  the  treasury  and 
muniment  room  of  the  cathedral;  and  here  are 
deposited  numerous  Anglo-Norman  charters 
and  ancient  rolls  of  every  description,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Third.  Many  are  deposited 
in  an  ancient  and  shattered  press  of  wood  in 
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the  middle  of  the  room,  affording  full  access 
to  air,  atmospheric  damp,  and  dust.  The 
room  has  never  been  warmed,  and  never  could 
have  been  warmed;  and  when  I saw  it  in 
1846,  the  windows  were  so  broken  as  to  afford 
the  utmost  facilities  of  ingress  and  egress  to 
the  birds,  the  consequences  of  which  visits 
were  very  visible ; but  all  the  records  are  in 
perfect  preservation,  so  far  as  the  effects  of 
time  are  concerned.  Such  as  are  damaged 
have  only  been  so  by  actual  violence. 

5.  Domesday,  the  earliest  existing  English 
record,  is  deposited  in  the  Chapter  House  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  vaulted  porch, 
never  warmed  by  fire.  From  the  first  deposit 
of  Domesday  volume  in  the  Treasury,  at  Win- 
chester, in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  it  cer- 
tainly never  felt  or  saw  a fire,  yet  every  page 
of  the  vellum  is  bright,  sound,  and  perfect. 
This  is  equally  the  case  with  the  Chirographs 
of  Fines  and  Rolls  of  the  Curia  Regis,  be- 
ginning in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  till 
recently,  in  the  same  repository  ; and,  generally 
speaking,  every  record  in  the  Chapter  House, 
except  certain  leagues,  treaties,  and  books, 
which  have  come  into  actual  contact  with  rain- 
water, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
certain  others  lying  upon  a neglected  corner 
on  the  ground,  which  appear  to  have  been 
damaged  by  the  overflowing  of  a drain.” 

Mr.  Braidwood,  on  being  applied  to,  strongly 
recommended  open  fire-places  for  safety  : he 
thought  that  no  furnace  or  close  lire  should  be 
permitted  within  any  premises  which  are  meant 
to  be  absolutely  safe  from  fire.  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
of  Kew,  from  experience  in  his  Herbarium, 
agrees  in  the  opinion  that  in  a properly  pre- 
pared and  situated,  and  properly  ventilated 
room,  the  action  of  the  external  air,  with  its 
alternations  of  wet  and  dry,  can  have  no  in- 
jurious effect  upon  dead  vegetable  matter. 
“ Dry  ground,  however,”  as  he  properly  says, 
“for  the  building,  and  dry  walls,  are  indispen- 
sable.” 

The  floors  of  the  new  repository  will  be 
formed  with  wrought  iron  girders  and  flat 
brick  arches  of  less  than  5 feet  span,  laid  on 
the  top  with  white  Suffolk  tiles.  The  sashes 
and  door-fraines  will  be  of  metal  ; the  doors  of 
slate;  the  roof  iron.  The  brick  walls  inside 
will  be  coloured,  without  plaster.  The  hall, 
which  is  entered  from  the  south  side  of  the 
building  will  be  lined  with  Portland  stone,  and 
have  a panelled  ceiling  formed  in  zinc,  and 
emblazoned.  Externally  the  walls  a e of 
Kentish  rag  stone,  with  dressings  of  Anston 
stone.  It  is  Late  Gothic  in  style,  with  some- 
thing of  a German  character,  and  promises  to 
be  very  successful  in  effect.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  elevation  result  from  the 
construction  and  provisions  of  the  building. 
By  referring  to  the  plans  it  will  be  seen  that 
two  windows  are  provided  for  each  room,  and 
as  the  rooms  are  15  feet  high,  divided  by  a 
gallery,  or  iron  floor,  it  follows  that  the  win- 
dows must  be  unusually  lofty  to  light  both 
floors,  and  to  throw  the  light  25  feet  down  the 
passages  between  the  records  : these  circum- 
stances make  the  front  a mass  of  window; 
precluding  any  plain  surfaces,  and  rendering 
ordinary  forms  and  proportions  inappli- 
cable. Again,  the  weight  to  be  carried,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  stiffening  the  front 
wall,  weakened  as  it  would  be  by  many  and 
lofty  windows,  has  induced  the  adoption  of 
deep  buttresses.  These  together,  the  extent  of 
window  and  the  adoption  of  deep  buttresses, 
will  produce  in  execution  a bold  effect.  The 
structure  presents  the  peculiarity,  observable 
in  another  of  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  buildings, 
that  there  is  no  entrance  in  the  principal  facade. 

The  clock  turret  6een  in  our  view,  but  which 


is  over  the  entrance  on  the  other  side,  is  novel 
in  design.  It  is  not  included  in  the  present 
estimates. 

Messrs.  Lee,  we  may  add,  are  the  contractors 
for  the  building;  Messrs.  Grissell  for  the  iron- 
work. The  total  cost  of  the  part  now  in  pro- 
gress, which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation in  about  twelve  months  from  this  time, 
will  be  about  40,000/.  The  walls  are  already 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  ground-story. 


TI1E  EXHIBITION— A GOSSIP  * 

My  object  is  not  to  explain  the  Exhibition, 
even  generally,  but  rather  to  make  use  of  the 
Exhibition,  or  more  correctly,  some  prominent 
works  of  art-manufacture  contained  in  it,  as 
one  huge  illustration  of  the  general  principles 
. I have  advocated  throughout,  in  my  lectures. 

There  is  not  one  point  that  I have  urged  that 
is  not  there  practically  demonstrated  to  be  of 
essential  importance ; and  I think  I shall  be 
able  to  now  clearly  show  you  that  the  very  first 
business  of  every  designer  is  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  elements  of  all  established  styles, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  knowing  these  styles, 
but  to  enable  him  to  effect  any  intelligible 
ornamental  expression  whatever.  You  must 
know  all : to  study  one  style  only  will  perhaps 
prove  more  fatal  to  your  success  than  to  study 
none  at  all ; for,  in  the  latter  case,  you  are 
open  to  improvement  and  new  impressions, 
while  in  the  former  your  mind  is,  as  it  were, 
a stereotype  of  a few  fixed  ideas  with  which 
you  stamp  your  uniform  mark  on  everything 
you  touch ; as  the  ignorant  knights  of  old 
made  their  sign  manual  with  their  sword-hilts, 
or  their  thumb-nails. 

We  have  seen  “ nature ” very  often  sen- 
tentiously  held  up  as  in  antagonism  to  the 
so-called  historic  styles,  or  absolutely  in 
antagonism  to  art : this  is  only  the  outrageous 
presumption  of  ignorance.  I need  not  demon- 
strate to  you  that  true  art  can  never  be  the 
antagonist  of  nature. 

The  treasures  of  art  are  derived  as  legi- 
timately, from  nature’s  stores,  for  the  recreation 
of  our  minds,  as  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the 
earth  are  provided  by  the  husbandman’s  skill 
for  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies.  If  pure 
“naturalism”  is  true  for  the  mind,  I main- 
tain it  is  true  also  for  the  body  ; yet  if  so, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  us,  but  all  to  go  out 
to  grass. 

However,  what  is  nature  ? We  hear  of 
three  kingdoms  of  nature, — the  vegetable,  the 
mineral,  and  the  animal : one  cannot  be  more 
natural  than  the  other;  therefore,  on  the  score 
of  nature  herself,  we  cannot  give  the  pre- 
ference to  any  one  in  particular. 

The  naturalists  generally  have  not  gone  to  na- 
ture, but  only  to  one  small  class  of  individuals 
in  one  of  its  kingdoms.  Let  us  by  all  means  go 
to  nature,  but  with  a strict  impartiality,  select- 
ing our  forms  simply  with  a view  to  the  most 
appropriate  contrasts  or  combinations  in  ac-  ( 
cordance  with  the  sen;iment  of  the  design 
we  have  in  hand,  at  once  repudiating,  in  toto, 
the  notion  that  mere  imitation  can  in  any  way 
compensate  for  an  incomplete  or  imperfect 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  as  prescribed  already 
by  the  very  sentiment  or  principles  of  the 
contemplated  design.  This  brings  us  to  an- 
other point, — how  far  using  the  elements  of  j 
past  times  may  be  deprecated  as  a slavish  j 
repetition  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  art,  and  ig-  j 
noring  the  wants  and  sentiments  of  the  present  ( 
age. 

Such  a result  may  accrue  if  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate old  elements  from  old  sentiments  : we 
must,  however,  go  very  much  out  of  our  way 
to  verify  any  such  disaster,  and  certainly  only 

* The  following  is  the  substance  of  a very  interesting  ! 
lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Wornum,  at  the  Central  School  j 
of  Design,  on  the  3rd  iust.  We  give,  too,  in  our  present 
number  a continuation  of  our  papers  ou  the  Building  | 
Stones  in  the  Exhibition,  and  shall  probaby  eontinue  1 
them,  notwithstanding  the  close  of  this  wondrous  collec-  i 
tiou  of  works  of  industry.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  next  , 
the  exhibitors  and  two  friends  each  will  be  admitted  to  the 
building,  and  ou  Wednesday  the  Royal  Commissioners  will  I 
meet  the  jurors  and  exhibitors  alone  to  close  the  Exhibi- 
tion Anally.  We  have  received  many  letters  urging  -that 
it  should  be  kept  open  longer  for  certain  excellent  pur-  1 
poses,  but  have  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  useless  to  i 
print  them. 


by,  in  the  first  instance,  adopting  an  old  sen- 
timent, as  in  the  so-called  mediaeval  court  in 
the  Exhibition.  But  there  are,  as  I shall 
show  as  we  proceed,  very  many  works  in  the 
Exhibition  eminently  suited  to  the  wants  and 
sentiments  of  the  present  age,  though  com- 
posed as  ornamental  designs,  entirely  of  old 
elements. 

The  fact  of  ornamental  elements  being  esta- 
blished favourites  of  remote  ages,  does  not 
make  them  old  in  a bygone  sense,  unless  they 
have  sprung  from  a sentiment  that  is  a bygone. 
Many  ancient  and  middle-age  forms,  if  repro- 
duced now  in  their  genuine  original  character, 
would  be  at  best  but  whimsical  revivals;  but 
beauty  can  never  really  be  antiquated  or  old- 
fashioned,  whatever  the  conventionalities  of  the 
day  may  be.  What  is  inherently  beautiful  is 
for  all  time;  and  the  repeated  attempts  at  the 
revival  of  classical  forms,  with  a steadily  in- 
creasing interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in 
spite  of  fashions  or  conventionalisms  the  most 
opposite,  is  at  least  one  sure  test  of  the  in- 
herent beauty  of  these  forms. 

It  is  a morbid  taste  to  hunt  after  variety 
purely  .for  variety’s  sake ; and  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  preserve  all  that  is  beautiful,  how- 
ever we  may  continue  to  prosecute  the  search 
of  the  beautiful  in  other  provinces ; and  there 
are  still  unexplored  regions  of  nature  left  for 
us.  It  must  be  evident  that  efforts  at  variety, 
unless  founded  on  the  sincerest  study  of  what 
has  been  already  done,  not  by  our  own 
immediate  rivals  in  our  own  time,  but  by  all 
people  at  all  times,  are  at  most  but  assumed 
novelties;  but  if  such  really,  the  chances  are 
j that  it  is  their  only  recommendation,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Rococo,  the  novelty  of  which 
represents  the  exclusion  of  all  the  beauty  of 
the  past. 

What  is  recommended  by  use  never  grows 
old  : it  is  only  what  is  fostered  by  fashion  that 
will  be  superseded  as  a new  fashion  arises. 
So  it  is  with  the  duration  of  the  styles  : some 
are  characterised  by  mere  local  peculiarities  or 
special  objects,  others  by  abstract  principles. 
Local  peculiarities,  and  all  specialities,  when 
their  causes  cease,  must  die  out,  and  cannot  be 
revived  except  by  a revival  of  the  cause ; and 
so,  if  their  causes  cannot  be  recalled,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  revive  several  of  the  historic 
styles ; but  where  the  causes  of  styles  still 
exist,  the  styles  themselves  are  as  much  of  this 
age  as  of  the  past. 

The  Classical  and  Renaissance  styles  are 
founded  on  abstract  principles,  and  therefore 
may  and  must  be  revived  as  soon  as  their 
motives  are  thoroughly  understood  ; and  such 
a restoration  is  not  a copy  of  an  old  idea,  but 
a genuine  revival  of  a’  taste, — a very  different 
thing  from  merely  copying  designs. 

Then  to  apply  our  test  to  the  Exhibition 
itself : it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  spite  of 
much  that  is  bad  and  indifferent,  it  offers,  on 
the  whole,  an  unprecedented  display  of  art- 
manufacture.  Of  course,  in  the  general  review 
I now  propose  to  take  of  this  wonderful  col- 
lection of  the  world’s  industry,  I must  limit  my 
remarks,  if  I am  to  be  at  all  practical,  to  the 
most  prominent  specimens  only,  or  even  to  the 
mere  treatment  of  classes  of  manufacture;  and 
at  present  my  object  goes  scarcely  beyond  an 
attempt  to  show  you  that  all  the  most  remark- 
able works  there  displayed  owe  their  effect  to  a 
skilful  management  of  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  generations  that  have  gone  before 
us ; from  the  study  and  mastery  of  past 
efforts,  and  not  from  any  sudden  impulse  of 
genius  or  any  intuitive  adaptation  of  nature. 
All  that  is  good  is  the  result  of  the  study  of 
ornament,  more  or  less  universal  or  singular, 
according  to  the  method  of  that  study. 

The  Exhibition  contains  nothing  new, — not 
one  new  element,  not  one  new  combination ; 
and  yet  it  represents,  vast  as  it  is,  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  great  national  expressions 
of  ornament,  of  past  ages  of  the  world. 

And  in  many  cases  we  have  very  much 
more  the  simple  reproduction  of  an  old  idea, 
than  the  veritable  revival  of  the  genuine  artistic 
feeling  of  the  past. 

[The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  his 
remarks  by  reference  to  portions  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. In  Messrs.  Wedgwood’s  stall  he  found 
a genuine  revival  of  artistic  feeling  ; and  in 
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Mr.  Battam’s  a reproduction  of  old  ideas. 
He  spoke  of  the  Sevres  room  as  showing  general 
| magnificence  and  classical  taste.  The  Glass 
jj  stall  of  J.  G.  Green,  of  London,  was  another 
illustration  of  a legitimate  application  of  an 
I old  taste  to  modern  purposes.  With  reference 
to  Bronzes,  the  display  of  these,  considering 
the  applicability  of  the  material,  he  thought 
remarkably  small  in  the  Exhibition,  and  the 
general  taste  trifling.  He  specially  pointed 
out  those  by  Potts  and  Messenger,  those  in 
the  Cinquecento  style  by  Villemsens,  and  for 
general  good  taste,  those  by  Matifat.  The 
genuine  reproductions  of  the  Renaissance  by 
Barbkdienne  ; and  the  damascened  work  by 
| Falloise,  of  Liege,  were  much  to  be  admired. 

The  silver-work  displayed  the  three  tastes — | 
U Classical,  Renaissance,  and  Louis  XV.  A Vase, 
or  centre-piece,  by  Wagner,  he  considered  the  : 
finest  thing  there.  A tea-service,  by  Durand, ' 
was  noticed.  The  lecturer  treated  at  some  [ 
length  on  the  specimens  in  oxidized  silver, 
and  showed  the  advantage  of  the  method  for 
the  display  of  art.  The  works  of  Froment, 
Meurice,  Rudolphi,  and  Gueyton  were  espe- 
| daily  mentioned.  The  Rococo  prevailed  too 
| generally  in  English  work.  The  classical 
| specimens,  by  George  Angel,  were  very  admi- 
| rable.  The  fine  Cinquecento  centre-piece,  by  J 
I Brown  (Hunt  and  Roskell),  suffered,  he 
thought,  by  frosting  and  burnishing. 

In  the  carvings  there  were  specimens  of 
Renaissance,  Cinquecento,  and  Louis  XV. 
Fourdinois  and  Barbedienne  stood  pre -emi- 
nent. Rinquet-Leprince,  Durand,  Ivrieger, 
Leclerc,  and  Cordonnier  were  noticeable. 
Lechesne’s  frame,  in  the  Cinquecento  style, 
he  considered  a very  fine  work.  After  some 
remarks  on  the  Austrian  furniture,  on  the 
whole  complimentary,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
j as  follows  :— ] 

The  objections  to  English  carving  imply 
I every  want  but  those  of  mere  mechanical  skill 
| and  means.  There  is  a want  of  definite  design, 

I and  a disregard  of  utility  : there  is  an  over- 
| loading  of  detail,  and  an  inequality  of  execu- 
I tion,  often  fatal  to  the  whole  effect. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  human  figure 
is  mixed  up  with  conventional  ornament,  the 
| last  is  perfectly  well  executed,  while  the  former 
is  absolutely  barbarous  in  conception  and  in 
l execution.  Other  specimens  found  their  pre- 
tensions solely  on  profusion  of  details  : others, 
t again,  are  conspicuous  only  for  their  bad  style, 
or  their  Baroque  mixture  of  styles. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  sum  up  the  conclusions 
I that  we  may  draw  from  this  cursory  survey 
I that  we  have  just  made ; and  let  every  de- 
signer treasure  it  in  his  mind,  for  in  this  result 
he  will  have  presented  to  him  more  forcibly 
than  in  any  other  way,  the  paramount  import- 
( ance  of  a knowledge  of  ornament  over  and 
I above  an  artistic  or  manual  dexterity. 

The  exhibition  has  pretty  well  proved  that 
li  the  most  dexterous  of  all  artists  are  the 
t French,  yet  what  an  inveterate  sameness  their 
i works  must  present  to  the  French  eye  from 
their  so  generally  adopting  the  same  style  in 
almost  every  branch  of  manufacture.  A 
French  design  not  in  the  ordinary  Renaissance 
is  almost  a curiosity : we  certainly  do  find 
French  examples  of  Greek,  Gothic,  and  the 
i now  generally  discarded  Louis  XV.,  but  they 
are  the  rare  exceptions.  No  skill  of  execution 
can  ever  atone  for  such  excessive  mannerism 
as  this.  The  wide-spread  influence  of  France, 

1 in  spite  of  the  most  debased  taste  in  design, 

| the  Rococo,  is  one  curious  picture  presented 
to  the  mind  by  this  assemblage  of  the  world’s 
1 industry. 

Another  great  fact  displayed,  perhaps  un- 
avoidable where  true  education  is  absent,  is  the 
very  general  mistake  that  quantity  of  ornament 
implies  quality.  In  the  Oriental  works,  where 
quantity  of  detail  is  also  the  chief  character- 
istic, it  is  of  a kind  so  generally  unassuming 
in  its  details,  and  harmonious  in  its  effect  and 
treatment,  that  the  impression  of  quantity 
itself  is  the  last  that  is  conveyed,  though  the 
whole  surface  may  be  covered  with  ornament. 

We  find  the  best  specimens  of  ornamental 
design,  as  a class,  are  of  the  Renaissance,  but 
the  great  bulk  are  of  the  Louis  XIV.  varieties  : 
classical  art  is  scarcely  represented,  and  the 
Gothic  is  only  very  partially  so.  We  have, 


indeed,  only  three  decided  expressions  of 
taste,  the  classical,  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
Louis  XV.,  for  what  we  have  of  the  Gothic  we 
owe  to  sentiments  distinct  from  ornament. 
These  three  tastes  are  very  distinct : we  have 
in  the  first,  the  classical  or  Greek,  a thoroughly 
well  understood  detail,  with  a highly  sys- 
tematic and  symmetrical  disposition  of  these 
details  : in  the  second,  in  the  Renaissance  we 
have  also  a well  understood  detail,  but  a pre- 
valence of  the  bizarre,  and  a profusion  of 
parts ; great  skill  of  execution,  but  a bewil- 
dering and  fantastic  effect,  upon  the  whole: 
in  the  third,  the  Louis  XV.,  we  have  a total 
disregard  of  detail,  therefore  a purely  general 
effect. 

And  this  I believe  to  be  a fair  picture  of  the 
present  general  state  of  ornamental  art  in 
Europe,  a condition  out  of  which  it  is  the 
task  of  the  schools  of  design  to  extricate  it ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  fruits  of  the  French 
schools,  it  would  appear  the  especial  province 
of  the  English  schools  to  perform  this  service; 
for  the  uniform  practice  of  the  French  seems 
to  show  that  they  are  too  much  absorbed  in 
the  execution  of  details  to  give  any  great 
attention  to  distinct  varieties  of  ornamental 
expression. 

If  a general  inferiority  in  design  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  part  of  England,  it  is  much 
less  in  the  application  than  in  the  taste  and 
execution  of  the  design  itself,  irrespective  of 
all  style.  However,  in  the  more  magnificent 
foreign  productions,  especially  those  of  France, 
there  is  a disregard  to  usefulness,  or  the  ge- 
neral wants  and  means,  which  very  much 
detracts  from  the  high  credit  the  execution  of 
the  work  would  otherwise  ensure. 

It  would  be  no  distinctive  feature  of  the  age 
to  work  well  for  princes  : princely  means  have 
secured  princely  works  in  all  ages  ; and  the 
Exhibition  will  do  nothing  for  this  age,  if  it 
only  induce  a vast  outlay  of  time  and  trea- 
sure‘for  the  extreme  few  who  command  vast 
means.  While  the  efforts  of  England  are 
devoted,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  comfort  of 
the  many,  France  has  expended  its  energies 
as  positively  over  luxuries  for  the  few  : it  is 
an  amalgamation  of  the  two  that  we  require, — 
fitness  and  elegance  combined. 

When  a costly  work,  however,  is  distin- 
guished by  exquisite  taste,  it  is  something 
more  than  a specimen  of  costliness,  and  a skil- 
ful work  will  be  beautiful,  not  by  virtue  but  in 
spite  of  its  materials.  Good  taste  is  a positive 
quality,  however  acquired,  and  can  impart 
such  quality  in  perfection  to  even  the  rudest 
materials  : it  is  taste,  therefore,  that  must  ever 
be  the  producer’s  most  valuable  capital,  and  it 
is  a capital  that  the  English  designer  and 
manufacturer  may  very  materially  accumulate 
by  a careful  inspection  of  some  of  the  more 
important  foreign  contributions  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. 

I have  only,  then,  to  again  caution  you,  that 
notwithstanding  the  unrivalled  display  of  mag- 
nificence now  assembled  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world  in  Hyde-park,  the  great  art  of  the 
ornamentist  is  still  only  partially  represented, 
as  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  past  efforts 
and  achievements ; that  great  styles,  indivi- 
dually capable  of  as  much  display  and  variety 
as  the  whole  of  this  unique  collection  together 
offers,  are  barely  touched  upon;  that  this  vast 
store  is  at  the  student’s  feet,  to  be  gathered 
into  his  granary,  as  the  meadows  spread  their 
honey  before  the  bees,  if  he  will  only  extend 
his  search  beyond  the  reach  of  his  hands. 

The  time  has  perhaps  now  gone  by,  at  least 
in  Europe,  for  the  development  of  any  parti-  j 
cular  or  national  style;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  various  tastes  that ! 
have  prevailed  throughout  past  ages,  and  pre-  ! 
serve  them  as  distinct  expressions;  or  other- 
wise, by  using  indiscriminately  all  materials, 
we  should  lose  all  expression,  and  the  very 
essence  of  ornament,  the  conveying  of  a dis- 
tinct aesthetic  impression  on  the  mind,  be 
wholly  destroyed.  For  if  all  objects  in  a room 
were  of  the  same  shape  and  details,  however 
beautiful  these  details  might  be,  the  want  of 
individuality  would  be  so  positive,  that  the 
mind  would  soon  be  fatigued  to  utter  disgust. 

This  is,  however,  exactly  what  must  happen 
on  a large  scale,  if  all  our  decoration  is  to 


degenerate  into  a uniform  mixture  of  all 
elements,  or  if  we  allow  any  one  class  of 
elements  to  engross  our  exclusive  attention: 
either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  nothing  will 
be  beautiful,  for  nothing  will  present  a new  or 
varied  image  to  the  mind. 

R.  N.  Wornum. 


WHAT  A FOREIGN  ARCHITECT 
THOUGHT  OF  LONDON* 

Having  promised  my  opinion  upon  what  I 
have  seen  in  London  regarding  our  profession, 
I give  it  without  flattery,  with  sincerity,  and  if 
it  should  appear  here  or  there  a little  too 
severe,  do  not  forget  that  we  are  still,  always 
and  everywhere,  in  search  of  perfection  with- 
out finding  it.  It  is  for  the  first  time,  as  you 
know,  that  I have  visited  London  ; and  the 
impression  produced  upon  me  at  entering 
this  great  city  was  stupifying : it  was  only  after 
several  days  that  I became  master  of  myself, 
and  began  to  distinguish  objects  in  their  veri- 
table forms:  now,  I have  gone  through  the 
city  and  the  exposition  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  can  judge  with  a clearer  head. 

The  English  nation  is  full  of  energy : it  has 
both  strength  of  mind  and  strength  of  money, 
two  qualities  very  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  great  undertakings,  and  great  buildings; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  no  other  nation  in 
the  last  century  has  been  able  to  compete  with 
it  in  either  of  them,  and  also  the  reason  why 
an  exposition  for  all  nations  could  succeed  in 
England  and  not  elsewhere.  But  as  the  en- 
velope of  the  Exhibition  is  of  the  latest  con- 
struction, let  us  speak  first  of  some  other 
remarkable  edifices,  or  rather  of  the  architec- 
ture of  London  in  general. 

'I  he  most  interesting  monuments,  as  far  as 
regards  the  history  of  architecture,  are,  with- 
out doubt,  those  built  between  1050  and  1600. 
The  .Pix-office  (1050),  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
style;  the  White  Tower  (1078),  style  Anglo- 
Norman  ; and  the  choir  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church  (1125),  Semi- Norman-  Romane,  bear 
the  same  stamp  as  the  monuments  of  that 
period  on  the  continent.  It  is  only  in  the  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  which 
was  built  between  1185  and  1240,  that  we  find 
the  pointed  arch  and  vaulting  of  the  Gothic 
style;  nevertheless,  not  in  the  purity  of  di- 
mensions and  forms  with  which  they  were 
produced  from  1245  to  1325  in  the  cathedrals 
on  the  banks  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
width  of  the  arch  is  too  small  in  proportion  to 
its  height,  and  the  proportions  of  the  columns, 
with  their  bands  in  the  middle,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  capitals,  still  show  the  style  Ro- 
mane. 

After  that  epoch,  the  buildings  erected  in 
this  capital,  from  Westminster  Abbey  (1245) 
to  the  Hall  of  the  MiddleTemple  (1572),  [which 
last  may  be  considered  to  be  rather  in  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance  (Francois  premier) 
although  the  windows  show  the  pointed  style,] 
are  built  upon  the  Gothic  principle  of  the  dif- 
ferent epochs  which  have  arisen  between  its 
birth  and  its  decline.  The  most  remarkable 
monuments  which  I have  found  in  this  style 
are  the  Dutch  Church  in  Austinfriars  (1354), 
Westminster  Hall  (1395),  Guildhall  (1411), 
Crosby  Place  (1470),  and  Henry  Vllth’s 
Chapel  (1500).  This  chapel,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  its  time,  is  built  behind,  and 
attached  to,  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westmin- 
ster; and  has  a great  affinity  with  the  Gothique- 
moresque,  which  reigned  at  that  epoch  on  the 
continent.  The  ceiling  is  more  interesting  as 
an  ornamental  than  a monumental  work,  as 
the  pendants  are  attached  by  copper  rods, 
their  stonework  having  no  relation  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  vaulting. 

The  choir  of  the  x\bbey  Church  and  this 
chapel  contain  a very  remarkable  series  of 
Gothic  tombs  from  1276  to  1532.  This  col- 
lection is  the  most  complete  that  I have  ever 
seen,  and  leads  to  the  conviction  that  Gothic 
architecture  moved  in  the  same  path  at  this 

* It  is  so  seldom  that  foreign  architects  leave  behind 
them  any  record  of  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by 
our  buildings,  that  our  readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  win 
thank  us  for  the  following  paper.  It  was  written  by  Herr 
S.  de  Jong,  an  architect  of  eminence  in  Holland,  who  has 
recently  been  in  England.  We  give  it  exactly,  leaving 
the  responsibility  with  the  writer. — Ed. 
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time  in  England  as  upon  the  continent.  A 
book  rather  than  a letter  would  be  required  to 
verify  this  assertion  ; but  I can  say  that  I 
have  considered  these  tombs  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  conscience,  and  find  this  ver- 
dict. 

Now  if  you  demand  my  opinion  regarding 
the  forms  of  these  edifices  in  rivalry  with 
those  which  were  constructed  at  the  same  time 
in  Germany,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
in  this  style,  I must  tell  you  that  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  in  general  the  same  poetic  sen- 
timent, the  same  merits,  and  the  same  faults ; 
and  in  particular,  that  the  parts  of  the  cathe- 
drals built  between  1245  and  1325  at  Cologne, 
Rheims,  Strasburgh,  Bois-le-Duc,  Antwerp, 
Utrecht,  &c.  are  to  be  preferred  for  their  pure 
and  harmonious  principles  to  every  other 
Gothic  monument  which  I have  visited.  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  remind  you 
of  additions  made  to  these  buildings  since 
1350,  more  or  less  differing  from  the  first 
type. 

London  does  not  appear  to  possess  any 
remarkable  edifices  built  in  the  style  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Between  1570 
and  1670  the  great  revolution  occurred 
which  convulsed  the  entire  population,  and 
was  probably  the  cause  why  architecture 
slumbered  among  you  for  so  many  years. 
Building,  it  is  true,  went  on,  but  at  that  time 
people  built  masses  without  any  architectural 
character;  and  the  only  peculiar  feature  which 
I have  observed  in  the  castles  of  that  time  is, 
that  they  were  always  surmounted  with  little 
turrets,  which  have  been  adopted,  but  in  a 
slightly  different  manner,  in  the  large  man- 
sions ; Northumberland  House,  for  example, 
which  has  two  small  towers  on  the  flanks, 
with  a principal  entrance,  which  approaches 
(though  but  slightly)  to  the  style  diamant,  and 
this  even  was  a great  luxury  in  the  days  of 
Puritanism. 

In  walking  through  the  town  my  attention 
was  involuntarily  first  fixed  upon  the  steeples. 
They  almost  all  bear  the  stamp  of  what  seems 
to  be  called  here  the  Anglo-Italian  school  (I 
except  those  of  St.  Michael’s  in  Cornhill  and 
St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  East,  which  are  copied 
from  the  Gothic),  and  chiefly  were  designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  architect  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  commenced  in  1675  and  finished  in 
1711.  Wren  was  the  man  who  gave  anew 
impulse  to  architecture  in  England  : the 

church  of  St.  Peter,  with  its  vast  cupola,  at 
Rome,  designed  by  Bramante  and  continued 
by  Michael  Angelo,  struck  him,  and  he  built 
for  the  Protestants  in  London  that  which 
existed  for  the  Catholics  at  Rome.  I give  the 
preference  for  solidity  in  the  dome  and  for  the 
proportions  of  the  portico  in  the  principal 
facade  to  St.  Paul’s,  admitting  that  the  towers 
and  lantern  of  St.  Peter’s  are  very  superior  to 
those  of  the  London  church.  Certainly  Wren 
was  a very  skilful  copyist  in  every  style  of 
architecture,  in  Gothic  as  well  as  in  Roman- 
Italian  : for  the  first  see  St.  Michael’s  and  St. 
Dunstan’s.  All  the  other  steeples,  churches,  or 
monuments  erected  from  1675  to  1780  in 
London,  are  more  or  less  copies  of  Italy  ac- 
cording to  Scamozzi,  Vignola,  and  other 
(con)founders  of  architecture ; and  there  are 
some  which  are  ridiculous  enough, — for  in- 
stance, the  steeple  of  St.  Bennet,  at  the  corner 
of  Fenchurch-street  and  Gracechurch-street, 
which  enjoys  Greek  frontispieces  on  the  four 
facades  surmounted  by  an  Italian  cupola,  car- 
rying for  lantern  an  Egyptian  obelisk  with  a 
spiky  top.  It  is  saddening  to  contemplate 
such  an  example  of  the  distressed  state  in 
which  architecture  found  itself  in  the  18th 
century,  because  it  was  not  in  London  only 
that  people  fabricated  at  that  time  similar  spe- 
cimens of  had  taste : they  were  produced 
throughout  Europe.  Nevertheless,  an  honour- 
able exception  for  this  period  is  the  residence 
called  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Mansion-house,  which 
is  trhs  gen  til  in  its  proportions,  excepting  the 
story  in  the  roof,  which  ought  never  to  have 
surmounted  the  frontispiece. 

At  a little  distance  from  London,  at  Green- 


of  building  ornamented  with  two  small  domes 
130  feet  in  height,  and  forming,  with  the 
courts,  one  large  rectangular  edifice.  Seats 
for  the  inmates,  when  tired  of  walking  about, 
are  everywhere  placed ; and  at  three  o’clock  a 
magnificent  band,  formed  of  the  pupils  in  the 
naval  school,  amuses  these  old  walruses  with 
music ; but  such  music  ! so  superb  ! It  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  orchestral  efforts  of  the 
small  theatres  in  London;  and  the  drum-major 
or  the  music  master  must  be  a very  clever  man 
to  have  brought  these  young  gamins  to  a har- 
mony so  perfect  in  its  execution.  In  short, 
Greenwich  Hospital  is  the  Paradise  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  Wren  and  others  designed 
the  principal  buildings,  in  their  own  style  of 
architecture,  so  that  to  mention  them  renders 
it  superfluous  to  speak  thereon  in  detail.  The 
whole  edifice  is  very  well  distributed,  and  the 
colonnades  give  a pretty  effect.  The  domestic 
arrangement  of  the  interior  seems  irreproach- 
able, and  the  arrangement  of  the  chapel,  the 
interior  of  which  was  renovated  in  1789,  by 
Stuart,  in  the  Greek  style,  both  pretty  and 
clever : I say  clever,  because  I remarked  that 
the  architrave  of  the  windows  is  raised  higher 
than  the  floor  of  the  galleries,  which  has  been 
contrived  with  a great  deal  of  ability  in  the 
same  way  as  at  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  On 
leaving,  I found  that  a new  entrance  is  being 
constructed,  without  any  reg; rd  to  the  general 
architecture  of  this  grand  edifice,  in  the  same 
manner  as  private  houses  are  built  at  this  day 
in  England,  of  red  brick,  by  Mr.  Hardwick, 
R.A.,  which  gives  us  the  conviction,  and  I say  it 
with  regret,  that  there  is  in  your  country  no 
surveillance  over  the  architecture  of  public 
buildings. 

The  great  revolution  in  France  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  gave  an  altogether  different 
impulse  to  letters  and  the  arts.  The  Republic 
declared  that  everything  must  be  what  it  termed 
classic,  in  the  arts  as  well  as  in  politics;  and 
that  only  amongst  the  Greeks  could  a citizen 
learn  what  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing were.  We  cannot  deny,  if  we  would,  that 
the  age  of  Pericles  produced,  among  the 
Greeks,  chefs- d’ 'oeuvre  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, and  that  the  sentiment  of  beauty  was 
carried  to  a high  perfection  at  that  time ; but 
nevertheless  it  was  a great  error  to  revive  and 
transplant  their  architecture  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  amongst  a people  with  religion,  habits, 
and  climate  altogether  different.  Nevertheless 
the  style  was  adopted  in  England  as  well  as  in 
all  other  civilized  nations;  and  London  is  in 
possession  of  a tolerably  large  number  of  build- 
ings in  this  style.  It  would  be  a great  mistake 
indeed  to  suppose  that  England,  or  better  still, 
that  every  country  has  had  a style  of  its  own 
I have  studied  the  art  a little  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  lastly  here  in  England,  and  I find  in  every 
age  a change  or  movement  in  forms,  which 
has  vibrated  through  all  countries  in  the 
slightest  connection  with  each  other. 

The  East-India  House,  designed  in  1800 
by  R.  Jupp,  is  a pretty  remarkable  instance  of 
the  desire  to  build  a la  Grecque,  and  of  the 
simultaneous  ignorance  of  the  type  of  that 
style.  Look  at  that  facade,  and  you  will  see  a 
Greek  portico  with  Roman- Italian  flanks. 

After  Jupp,  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  Sir 
John  Soane,  Wilkins,  Barry,  and  Tite  have 
competed  for  the  glory  of  terrestrial  immor- 
tality,— Smirke  at  the  British  Museum,  Custom 
House,  General  Post  Office,  and  the  Mint; 
Soane  at  the  Bank ; Wilkins  at  the  National 
Gallery  and  University  College ; Barry  at  the 
Treasury;  and'I’ite,  as'inventor  of  the  new  Royal 
Exchange.  And  which  of  these  great  imitators 
of  the  Greeks  is  to  have  the  wreath?  Wilkins, 
who  has  planted  Italian  domes  on  Greek  por- 
ticoes ? Tite,  whose  chimneys,  treated  like 
triumphal  arches  and  a little  Roman  6teeple, 
are  placed  upon  the  roof  behind  the  pediment 
of  a portico,  while  at  the  same  time  the  friezes 
are  decorated  with  garlands  u la  Louis 
XV.  ? No.  But  the  Custom  House,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  British  Museum  remain  to 


wich  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  is  situated  a you.  The  Post  Office  is  built  in  the  same 
hospital  for  invalided  sailors,  the  largest  and  the  ' style,  but  is  not  so  pure.  The  Custom  House 
finest  hospital  in  the  world.  1 o gain  a general  is  not  bad,  but  it  absolutely  wants  harmony 
notion  of  the  plan  we  must  imagine  four  blocks , in  the  principal  facade.  The  colonnades  are 


interrupted  by  the  string  courses  of  the  two 
stories,  and  the  cornice  is  overcharged  with  a 
balustrade  or  attic  of  bad  proportions.  I think 
the  Treasury  and  the  British  Museum  the 
finest  monuments  of  the  commencement  of 
this  century  in  London,  as  being  the  purest 
copies  of  the  Greek  taste  ; but  as  the  cor- 
nice of  the  balustrade  in  the  first  is  orna- 
mented with  essenceoires  instead  of  statues, 
and  as  a fitting  entrance  is  wanting,  I give  the 
preference  to  the  last-named  building,  which, 
more  than  any  other  edifice  has  struck  me  by 
its  extreme  simplicity  and  harmony. 

I must  not  weary  you  with  a recital  of  all 
that  I have  seen  of  your  great  buildings,  or  of 
the  churches, — not  even  St.  Pancras,  which  has 
a very  pretty  exterior,  erected  between  1815  and 
1825, — nor  even  with  a dissertation  upon  your 
columns,  which  I respect  very  much  as  national 
monuments,  but  to  which,  as  monuments  of 
our  art,  I am  indifferent.  Generally,  they  are 
but  feeble  copies  of  those  which  I saw  and 
admired  for  two  years  at  Rome,  except  that 
invented  by  Wren  in  1671,  which  is  at  once 
the  tallest  and  the  lowest.  The  others,  those 
of  the  Duke  of  York  by  Wyatt,  and  of  Nelson 
by  Railton,  are  well  situated,  and  give  a very 
pretty  aspect  to  the  environs  of  their  locality. 

However,  if  I cannot  admire  the  edifices 
cited,  do  not  imagine  that  I should  not  render 
homage  to  their  projectors : they  have  done 
their  best.  As  the  principle  of  transplanting 
this  style  of  architecture  to  our  soil  is  false, 
they  had  to  surmount  a thousand  obstacles, 
and  the  skill  with  which  these  have  been  com- 
batted, has  been,  in  some  cases,  wonderful. 
Above  all,  they  have  turned  architecture  out  of 
a most  dangerous  path  ; and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a beautiful  type,  which  reigns  in  all  pure 
Greek  architecture,  has  contributed  much  to 
the  correction  of  the  depraved  taste  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  before  passing  to  the 
monuments  of  our  own  day,  let  me  speak  of 
the  bridges  thrown  over  the  Thames  to  unite 
the  two  wings  of  the  metropolis. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  question 
whether  bridges  belong  to  the  department  of 
the  architect  or  of  the  engineer.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  everything  to  be  built  belongs 
to  the  architect,  whether  above  or  below  the 
earth,  above  or  below  the  water.  At  Venice 
and  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  all  the  houses 
are  built  upon  the  water  by  architects  : the 
questions  arising  from  simple  forces,  the  ele- 
ments, or  substances,  form  the  territory  of  the 
architect ; while  the  combination  of  forces  in 
fire  and  water  with  their  result,  steam,  machi- 
nery in  all  its  varieties,  the  results  of  high 
mathematics  and  chemical  investigations  are 
the  labours  of  the  engineer.  I might  have 
used  the  words  geometry,  hydrostatics,  diamag- 
nesy,  crodynamy,  &c.,  but  I wish  to  be 
generally  intelligible. 

Of  the  seven  bridges,  two  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  and  five  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
Westminster-bridge,  constructed  in  1750,  and 
Blackfriars-bridge  in  1770,  are  both  weak  in 
their  form  as  well  as  in  construction  : erected 
upon  caisson  foundations  (a  false  and  most 
dangerous  principle  in  rivers),  they  have  been 
always  sinking,  and  are  now  loudly  crying 
“ help.”  Waterloo-bridge  and  London-bridge, 
designed  and  executed  by  John  Rennie  and 
his  sons,  are  beyond  doubt  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  The  simplicity, 
strength,  and  elegance  of  their  proportions, 
united  to  an  exquisite  choice  of  materials, 
render  the  architecture  of  these  two  bridges 
irreproachable.  Vauxhall-bridge,  erected  in 
1816,  by  James  Walker,  and  South  wark- 
bridge,  designed  by  the  elder  Rennie,  have 
their  curves  in  iron.  The  last,  which  has  only 
three  arches,  is  much  superior  to  the  first, 
which  has  nine,  in  all  that  regards  stability  of 
construction  and  beauty  of  form;  but  as 
Vauxhall-bridge  cost  300,000/.  and  its  rival 
S00,000Z.,  we  must  respect  the  economical,  and 
at  the  same  time  satisfactory,  construction  of 
the  cheaper  one.  The  Hungerford  suspension 
bridge,  by  I.  K.  Brunei,  is  a remarkable  trial 
of  a principle,  and  more  remarkable  for  its 
appearance  than  for  its  utility.  To  pass  this 
bridge  in  a carriage,  or  with  heavily  laden 
carts  is  impossible : there  is  an  eternal  serpen- 
tine movement ; and  if  the  wind  whistles,  the 
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| passenger  feels  as  if  he  were  in  a vessel  floating 
upon  the  waves.  Nevertheless  the  invention 
M of  this  species  of  bridge  required  great  genius 
I and  an  iron  will ; and  if  the  principle  be  not 
U adoptable  for  bridges  in  general,  we  have 
I learnt  what  can  be  done  in  case  of  need.  You 
JJ  will  remember  the  accidents  which  have  arisen 
n upon  such  constructions,  from  the  uniform 
| motion  of  the  marked  step  of  soldiers,  or  from 
| even  less  noticeable  causes  of  the  fracture  of 
| these  bridges.  After  mentioning  the  passages 
I over  the  Thames,  I must  speak  of  that  below 
I it — the  tunnel,  invented  by  the  elder  Brunei, 
| and  executed  by  him  between  1825  and  1843. 
I Five  times  did  the  water  interrupt  the  works, 
I but  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Brunei  was 
| crowned  with  success,  and  a communication 
| between  the  two  banks  of  the  river  was  esta- 
I blished  below  its  bed.  In  contemplating  this 
I surprising  construction,  I was  astonished  that 
I the  bold  and  ingenious  mind  of  its  creator  had 
I not  preferred  the  cylindrical  system  with  a 
H single  tube,  to  that  of  two  circles  united  in  a 
|j  square,  for  the  construction,  and  iron  to  brick, 
| for  the  materials.  If  I am  rightly  informed 
fl  that  the  diameter  and  depths  were  prescribed 
t to  the  projector,  and  that  the  exorbitant  price 
I of  iron  at  that  time  forced  him  to  employ 
I brickwork,  still,  I suppose  that  had  the 
H cylindrical  system  in  ironwork  been  adopted, 
the  works  would  have  advanced  with  much 
greater  rapidity,  and  the  construction  would 
have  been  much  more  solid ; because  the 
I inconveniences  arising  from  an  inconstant 
temperature,  which  are  very  great  in  iron 
| constructions,  placed  in  the  open  air,  could 
B not  have  been  much  feared  at  this  depth 
I below  the  general  level  of  the  ground. 
Ij  It  is  remarkable  that  Brunei  constructed  a 
| tunnel  in  brick  below,  and  Stephenson  a tunnel 
I in  iron  above,  the  earth.  Probably,  these  will 
■ remain  unique  specimens  in  their  way.  For 
I myself,  I very  much  fear  that  the  wind  and 
I vibration  of  the  air,  from  the  passage  of  the 
I trains,  will  break  the  rivets  of  this  last  work, 
t without  counting  the  moment  of  danger  when 
I the  material  strength  of  the  iron  shall  have 
| expired.  But  always,  and  in  every  case,  the 
ft  spectators  after  a battle  believe  themselves  to 
I be  greater  captains  than  Scipio  or  Hannibal, 
B and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Brunei  was, 

B and  that  Stephenson  is,  a man  of  genius.* 
Servaas  de  Jong. 


[I  MINERAL  PRODUCTS  RELATING  TO 
THE  BUILDING  ARTS  IN  CLASS  I.  OF 
THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION.f 

BUILDING  STONES  OF  THE  MILLSTONE  GRIT. 

The  geological  formation  known  under  this 
name  forms  a part  of  the  carboniferous  series, 
B and,  like  the  mountain  limestone,  is  developed 
ii  in  all  our  coal  fields,  although  very  variable 
1 both  in  its  thickness  and  structure.  Thus,  in 
I Derbyshire,  the  millstone  grit  consists  of 
9 several  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  very 
I pebbly  quartzose  gritstones,  interstratified 
5 with  finer  sandstones  and  shales,  and  occa- 
I sionally  with  beds  of  thin  bad  coal. 

In  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same  coal 
! field  the  millstone  grit  reaches  to  1,000  feet  in 
;i  thickness,  and  consists  of  three  principal  divi- 
!i  sions  of  coarse,  quartzose  gritstones,  sepa- 
rated by  shales  and  by  flaggy,  finer  grained,  and 
freestone  grits ; containing  also  beds  of  chert, 
thin  limestones,  ironstones,  and  a few  coal 
I-  seams.  In  the  South  Wales  coal  field  the 
In  millstone  grit  about  Pontypool  does  not  ex- 
i i ceed  200  feet  in  thickness,  but  increases  to- 
' ' wards  Merthyr,  where  its  thickness  is  330  feet. 
In  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  sections  of  the  Ord- 
: nance  survey  give  a thickness  of  about  2/0 
I feet.  In  these  coal  fields  it  consists  of  red  and 
I | grey  gritstones,  and  conglomerates  inclosing 
n white  quartz  pebbles  alternating  with  thin 
jl  beds  or  partings  of  marl.  In  the  Bristol  coal 
[ 1 field  the  thickness  is  about  1,200  feet,  and 
I ( consists,  in  the  upper  parts,  chiefly  of  very 
1 hard  beds  approximating  to  quartz  rock  ; in 
; I the  lower  part,  of  soft,  laminated,  and  shaly 
i f sandstones,  also  of  some  beds  which  are  ferrugi- 
i nous ; and  a seam  of  coal  occurs  about  400  feet 
1 from  the  base.  Few  of  ‘he  beds  of  millstone 
j grit  in  the  Bristol  coal  field  possess  the  valuable 


properties  of  the  millstone  grit  in  the  north  of 
England.  This  has  always  been  a favourite 
stone  for  large  engineering  works,  and  has 
been  extensively  employed  both  in  Waterloo 
and  London  bridges,  where  the  arches,  span- 
drils,  and  parapet  are  of  granite,  but  the  piers 
up  to  springing  height,  or  the  level  at  which 
the  arches  commence,  are  built  of  millstone 
grit,  probably  Bramley  Fell,  or  other  York- 
shire stone. 

The  specimens  of  millstone  grit  in  the  Exhi- 
bition are  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  Hartford  Bridge  Northumber- 
land, several  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds, 
Elland  Edge,  Barnsley,  Sheffield,  and  other 
parts  of  the  great  midland  coal  field,  and  one 
specimen  from  the  Bristol  coal  field.  The 
stone  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed  is  a whitish 
coloured  very  strong  grit,  belonging  to  the  coal 
field  of  that  district,  and  was  employed  in  build- 
ing the  Royal  Border  Bridge  at  Berwick.  This 
specimen  may  be  taken  as  the  representative 
of  many  excellent  gritstones  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  which  are  well  adapted  for 
building  purposes,  and  may  be  used  as  mill- 
stones both  for  grinding  corn  and  for  crushing 
as  in  cider-presses.  The  price  of  these  North- 
umberland gritstones,  delivered  in  London, 
would  not  exceed  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  cubic  foot, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  blocks ; and  as 
the  price  for  dressing  them  by  the  local  masons 
very  little  exceeds  that  for  Portland  stone,  it 
is  probable  they  might  be  introduced  with 
advantage  into  the  London  market. 

No.  136  is  also  a specimen  of  the  Northum- 
berland gritstone,  namely  from  Hartford 
Bridge,  near  Morpeth.  This  stone  is  said  to 
be  of  remarkable  density,  and  to  be  capable  of 
resisting  the  weather  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. The  bridge  at  Hartford,  which  is  built 
of  this  stone,  is  said  to  be  600  years  old,  and 
the  marks  of  the  chisel  are  still  visible  on  the 
stone.  It  has  been  used  of  late  years  for 
building  Miss  Burdett  Coutts’  new  church  in 
Westminster,  and  for  improvements  at  Wind- 
sor Bridge.  The  specimen  exhibited  repre- 
sents a bold,  deeply  cut  carving  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle’s  coat  of  arms,  and  shows  the  capa- 
bility of  the  stone  for  carrying  a fine  edge,  and 
being  carved  in  the  most  intricate  forms.  It 
is  a very  strong  quartzose  grit,  of  a uniform 
light  grey-brown  colour. 

The  millstone  grits  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds  are  well  represented  by  several  speci- 
mens from  Meanwood  quarries,  included  in 
Nos.  160,  171,  and  183,  and  by  a specimen 
from  Fairhead  included  in  No.  190.  The 
Meanwood  stone  varies  from  a somewhat  fine 
crystallisation  to  a rather  coarse  conglomerate, 
enclosing  both  angular  and  rounded  pieces  of 
quartz  with  argillo-silicious  cement,  slightly 
micaceous,  and  sometimes  containing  a few 
ferruginous  specks.  The  colour  a light  yel- 
lowish brown.  This  stone  has  been  extensively 
used  in  her  Majesty’s  dockyards  and  in  Dover 
pier,  is  in  high  estimation  for  marine  engineer- 
ing, and  considered  a very  valuable  stone 
where  large  blocks  are  required.  It  is  admi- 
rable for  heavy  copings  of  retaining  and  para- 
pet walls,  for  dock  and  lock  gates,  &c.  It  is 
extensively  used  as  a millstone,  and  for  the 
foundations  of  heavy  machinery,  being  equal 
in  strength  and  durability  to  the  best  Bramley 
Fell  stone,  from  which  it  does  not  materially 
differ  in  composition.  The  Meanwood  quar- 
ries attracted  the  attention  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  by  her  Majesty  to  enquire  into 
the  best  stone  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  report  the  weight  per  cubic  foot 
as  140  lbs.  Beds  from  2 to  10  feet  thick, — 
blocks  of  great  size  may  be  procured ; price 
at  quarry  lOd.  per  cubic  foot  for  squared  blocks 
of  1 ton  to  U ton  weight;  carriage  by  land 
to  Leeds  2d.  per  foot ; price  of  plain  work  to 
face  10  per  cent,  higher  than  for  Portland 
stone.  Now  that  we  possess  the  benefit 
of  railway  competition  between  this  part 
of  Yorkshire  and  the  metropolis  it  is 
probable  that  this  stone  can  be  brought 
to  London,  and  sold  at  a profit  for  about  Is.  6d. 
per  cubic  foot.  This,  it  must  be  understood, 
will  prove  a great  advantage  wherever  a first- 
rate  stone  is  required.  Of  late  years,  the 
original  Bramley  Fell  quarry  has  been  nearly 
exhausted ; so  that,  in  place  of  the  celebrated 


Bramley  Fell  stone,  builders  have  either  had 
recourse  to  granite,  a much  more  expensive 
material,  or  have  been  driven  to  the  use  of  a 
reddish-coloured  ferruginous  gritstone,  very 
inferior  to  that  from  the  original  Bramley  Fell 
quarries  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal. 
For  some  reason  or  other  (probably  owing  ter 
the  presence,  in  greater  abundance,  of  the  red 
oxide  of  iron),  the  red-coloured  ferruginous 
stones  never  stand  the  weather  so  well  as  the 
grey  and  brown  varieties  of  the  millstone  grit. 
The  specimen  from  Fairhead  (No.  190)  is  a 
light  greyish  brown  stone,  with  quartz  grains;, 
moderately  coarse,  argillo-silicious  cement, 
few  small  plates  of  mica,  and  occasionally- 
small  ferruginous  spots.  It  is  procured  from 
quarries  in  the  parish  of  Grosraont,  in  the 
Vale  of  Esk,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and. 
squared  scabbled  blocks  of  it  can  be  supplied 
in  London  at  Is.  4d.  per  cube  foot,  or  in 
dressed  blocks  at  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  foot, 
according  to  the  description  of  work.  There  are 
two  other  stones  from  Leeds  which  may  also 
be  classed  among  the  millstone  grits,  both 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Freeman  under  No.  160, 
namely,  one  from  Horsforth  Quarry,  said  to- 
have  been  used  in  her  Majesty’s  dockyards, 
Dover  pier,  &c. ; this  is  a very  coarse  quartzose 
grit,  containing  large  fragments  of  white 
angular  quartz  : the  other  specimen  is  from 
Gipton  Wood,  and  is  not  very  unlike  the  Hors* 
forth  stone. 

The  Elland  Edge  stone  is  a light,  greyish 
brown  variety,  with  moderately  fine  grains  of 
quartz,  an  argillo-silicious  cement,  and  small 
plates  of  mica  in  the  planes  of  the  beds — 
weight  per  cubic  foot  153  lbs.  4 oz.  No.  22 
of  objects  outside  the  building  at  the  west  end 
contains  an  assortment  of  Sheffield  grinding 
stones  of  various  sizes  from  Ardsley  Oak 
Quarry,  near  Barnsley.  These  6tones,  like 
others  of  the  same  series,  consist  of  quartz 
grains  united  by  an  argillo-silicious  cement, 
but  the  grains  are  of  a more  uniform  struc- 
ture, and  offer  a more  uniform  resistance 
than  in  those  varieties  which  are  unfit  for 
grinding  purposes.  They  are  almost  devoid 
of  the  very  hard  pebbles  of  white  quartz 
which  prevail  in  some  beds,  the  grains 
being  generally  of  a light  greyish  brown 
colour.  The  Barnsby  and  Sheffield  grind- 
stones are  used  not  only  throughout  the 
neighbourhood,  but  all  over  England,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent  for  grinding  tools 
of  various  descriptions.  No.  45  contains  a 
collection  of  millstone  grits  and  grindstones 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  namely, 
from  Bull  Head  Quarry  and  Reeve’s  Edge 
Quarry.  These  both  appear  to  be  good  stones, 
that  from  Reeve’s  Edge  having  the  coarsest 
grains,  and  both  may  be  described  as  light 
greyish  brown-coloured  stones. 

The  Darley  Dale  stone,  exhibited  as  part  of 
No.  160,  is  a well  known  variety  from  Stancliff 
Quarry.  This  is  a coarse-grained  strong 
quartzose  stone,  with  grains  of  moderate  size 
and  decomposed  felspar,  with  an  argillo- 
silicious  cement,  ferruginous  spots,  and  plates 
of  mica.  Colour,  light  ferruginous  brown. 
This  stone  is  capable  of  being  turned  in  a 
lathe,  and  was  used  in  the  erection  of  Darley 
Dale  Abbey,  Stancliff  Hall,  St.  George’s  Hall 
Liverpool,  the  Birmingham  Grammar  School, 
several  of  the  neighbouring  railway  stations  on 
the  Midland  and  other  lines,  Lismore  Castle 
in  Ireland,  a theatre  in  Manchester,  the  Water- 
works at  Salford,  and  Mr.  Beaufoy’s  schools  in 
Lambeth.  It  is  described  by  the  Building 
Stone  Commissioners  as  occurring  in  blocks 
of  very  great  size  to  a depth  of  200  feet, 
weight  148  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Price  in 
London,  3s.  3d.  per  foot ; cost  of  face  work 
30  per  cent,  above  that  for  Portland  stone? 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  prices  would  be 
much  lower  now  in  consequence  of  railway 
communication  which  has  been  completed 
since  the  Commissioners  made  their  report. 
The  last  specimens  we  shall  notice  from  the 
Midland  coal  field  are  those  from  Wingerworth 
Quarry,  near  Chesterfield  (No.  182).  One  of 
the  specimens  much  resembles  the  Bramley  Fell 
stone  from  Yorkshire.  They  are  all  of  a light 
brown  colour,  and  appear  well  adapted  for 
building  purposes. 

The  millstone  grit  of  the  Bristol  coal  field  is 
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represented  by  a specimen  from  Brandon  Hill, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  collection, 
No.  29.  This  stone  is  a conglomerate  of  a 
very  dark  red  rust  colour,  consisting  of  red 
jasper  pebbles  imbedded  in  a highly  ferru- 
ginous cement,  and  weighing  17S  lbs.  per  cube 
foot.  It  seems  improbable  that  this  stone 
would  successfully  withstand  the  weather,  if 
exposed  in  outdoor  work.  It  would  form, 
however,  a most  valuable  material  for  concrete 
as  a chemical  union  of  great  strength  would 
take  place  between  the  lime  and  the  ferruginous 
part  of  the  stone,  while,  as  the  concrete  would 
be  buried,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended 
from  atmospheric  influences.  The  stone  from 
its  great  weight  would  also  form  an  excellent 
material  in  foundations.  The  composition  of 
the  Brandon-hill  stone  is  not  everywhere  of 
this  ferruginous  character.  Some  parts  of  the 
mass  are  highly  crystalline,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  liver  rock,  and  suggesting  the 
idea  of  fusion,  while  other  parts  of  it  appear 
more  laminated,  and  have  more  of  the  struc- 
ture of  ordinary  sandstone.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  without  those  strongly  marked  cha- 
racters arising,  in  the  north  of  England,  from 
the  presence  of  included  fragments  of  quartz 
pebbles.  Its  colour  is  also  generally  red  or 
dun  colour  derived  from  the  oxide  of  iron,  in- 
stead of  those  grey  varieties  observed  in  the 
northern  millstone  grits. 

BUILDING  8TONES  OF  THE  COAL 
MEASURES. 

We  now  come  to  a series  of  arenaceous 
building  stones  and  flag-stones,  interstratified 
with  beds  of  coal,  shale,  and  other  argillaceous 
deposits,  and  occupying  in  all  our  coal  fields  a 
higher  position  than  the  millstone  grit.  These 
arenaceous  stones  are  usually  grits  of  a finer 
grain  than  the  millstone,  although  they  all 
contain  the  same  disintegrated  elements  of 
granite,  namely,  the  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
arranged,  however,  and  aggregated  in  a dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  which  prevails  in 
granite.  In  the  gritstones  of  the  coal  fields 
the  quartz  is  usually  unaltered,  the  felspar 
always  decomposed,  and  the  mica  in  small 
plates.  Besides  this,  the  grains  do  not  adhere 
by  chemical  crystallization,  as  in  granite,  but 
the  grains  of  quartz  are  cemented  together  by 
an  argillo-silicious  cement,  derived  chiefly  from 
the  felspar  in  combination  with  quartz,  arising 
from  the  attrition  of  the  quartz  grains,  and  the 
small  specks  or  plates  of  mica  interposed  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  arc  supposed  chiefly  to 
produce  the  lamination  or  splitting  tendency 
of  the  stone.  When  there  is  little  mica  pre- 
sent, the  stone  becomes  a compact  and  solid 
freestone,  and  when  the  mica  is  abundant  the 
stone  passes  into  flag-stone,  and  becomes  more 
or  less  fissile.  This  description  of  structure 
applies  also  to  the  millstone  grit,  except  that 
the  latter  is  composed  of  larger  and  coarser 
fragments  of  quartz,  and  appears  to  have  been 
aggregated  under  somewhat  different  condi- 
tions, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  at 
present.  It  may  be  observed  that  though  the 
millstone  grit  has  been  described  separately 
from  the  coal  grits,  yet  there  are  sometimes 
amongst  these,  beds  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  true  millstone  grit,  and 
which  answer  the  same  purpose  of  millstones, 
rollers  for  apple-mills,  grindstones,  &c.  The 
resemblance  of  the  millstone  grit  to  some  beds 
of  the  coal  measures  is  sometimes  so  striking 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  and  in 
describing  specimens  which  are  not  named  by 
the  exhibitor  I may  possibly  have  included 
some  of  the  coal  sandstones  with  the  millstone 
grits,  or  vice  versd  ; but  no  very  great  incon- 
venience can  result  from  this,  as  the  mineralo- 
gical  character  is  so  much  alike. 

Tlie  aggregate  thickness  of  the  sandstone 
beds  in  our  coal  fields  is  very  considerable  and 
very  various,  ranging  from  a few  hundred  to 
several  thousand  feet.  Sometimes  an  immense 
mass  of  sandstones  upwards  of  2,000  feet  in 
thickness  occurs  in  the  central  part  of  the  coal 
measures  separated  only  by  a few  thin  beds  of 
shale  and  coal  as  at  Swansea,  in  the  South 
Wales  coal  field.  In  the  Bristol  coal  field, 
also  we  have  a mass  of  1,800  feet,  consisting 
of  the  upper  sandstones  and  shales,  succeeded 
by  1,700  feet  of  the  central  sandstones  locally 


termed  the  Pennant  grit,  uninterrupted  except 
by  a few  thin  coal  and  shaly  beds,  whose 
af?gre£ate  thickness  does  not  exceed  10  feet. 
The  freestones  among  the  arenaceous  beds  of 
the  coal  fields  are  used  for  ordinary  building 
purposes,  and  many  of  them  are  so  free  from 
decided  lamination  that  they  may  be  carved, 
sloped,  or  bevelled  at  any  angle  without  refer- 
ence to  the  planes  of  deposition,  but  of  course 
they  should  always  be  placed  on  their  natural 
bed  in  buildings,  an  observation  which  applies 
to  all  sedimentary  rocks.  Where  much  mica 
exists,  the  rock  becomes  a laminated  flag-stone, 
and  is  then  chiefly  used  for  forming  pavements, 
steps,  landings,  foundations  of  buildings, 
gravestones,  and  similar  purposes.  Some 
varieties  of  the  thicker  beds  of  freestone  are 
used  for  sinks,  troughs,  cisterns,  filters,  &c.  * 


SAINT  PANCRAS  ALMSHOUSES— 
COMPETITION. 

Designs  have  been  obtained  by  invitation 
from  various  architects  for  almshouses  to  ac- 
commodate 100  inmates,  to  be  erected  by  a 
committee  of  this  parish.  The  designs,  about 
a dozen  in  number,  are  now  hung  in  the 
Vestry-hall,  Camden-town.  We  are  not  aware 
under  what  conditions  they  have  been  made, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a considerable  difference 
in  the  amount  of  accommodation  given  to  each 
occupier  by  some  of  the  designs  beyond  the 
others.  In  style  they  are  nearly  all  Tudor, 
and  all  follow  the  received  almshouse- type. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Baker  has  worked  out  his  inten- 
tions fully,  and  gives  two  designs;  one  with 
fire-proof  roof,  flat ; the  second  with  wooden 
roof  of  high  pitch.  The  entrances  are  at  the 
back,  the  chimneys  are  thrown  out  in  front, 
rising  from  the  ground  as  at  Wells. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Poulton’s  design  has  external 
stairs  to  the  upper  dwellings,  and  an  arcade  in 
front  of  the  lower  ones. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Manning’s  design  (red  brick  and 
stone  like  the  preceding  and  most  of  the  others), 
has  the  committee-room  with  tower  as  an 
effective  centre. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Colling  has  a similar  arrangement 
in  that  part. 

Mr.  Legg  has  his  houses  in  patches  of  six, 
connected  by  staircases.  They  are  plain  Tudor 
in  style,  and  have  a chapel  in  centre. 

Mr.  Webbe’s  plan  is  better  than  his  elevation. 

Mr.  Granville’s  elevation  is  not  so  tasteful  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  him.  He 
suggests  a common  kitchen  for  eight  inmates. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wood’s  plan  involves  more  waste 
of  room  in  passages  than  some  of  the  others. 
One  creditable  design  is  anonymous,  and  is 
marked  Industria. 

The  decision  will  be  made,  we  are  informed, 
on  Thursday  16th. 


REALITY  IN  ARCHITECTURE— PRESENT 
POSITION. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  conversazione  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  for  the  coming  session 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst.,  at 
Lyon’s  Inn,  on  which  occasion  there  was  a 
numerous  attendance  of  members  and  their 
friends.  Among  other  visitors  was  M.  Horeau, 
of  Paris,  an  architect  of  reputation,  and  whose 
design  for  the  Exhibition  Building  was  greatly 
distinguished  in  the  first  competition. 

The  President  (Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt)  delivered 
an  address  on  “ Reality  in  Architecture,” 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  the 
principal  characteristic  of  society  in  the  pre- 
sent age  was  evidently  an  onward  impulse,  a 
determined  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  though  it 
might  occasionally  be  misdirected,  was  never- 
theless to  be  hailed  as  a harbinger  of  a better 
time.  Time-honoured  theories  and  ancient 
systems,  many  of  them  resulting  from  preju- 
dice and  caprice,  and  tending  to  no  other  end 
than  the  perpetuation  of  imperfection,  had  be- 
come subject  to  scrutinizing  inquiries,  and 
received  the  impress  of  an  approving  seal  only 
in  that  degree  in  which  they  were  found  to 
contain  the  truthful  and  the  enduring.  If  we 
applied  this  test  of  reality  to  architecture,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  we  should  find  it  had 


* To  be  continued. 


not  kept  pace  with  the  otherwise  universal 
progress;  nor  were  the  causes  of  this  either 
contempt  of  architects,  want  of  material,  or 
public  indifference,  but  a sort  of  incapability, 
which  caused  architects,  as  individuals,  to  set 
up  petty  standards  of  their  own,  in  defiance  to 
the  universal  laws  of  art,  and  whence  it  re- 
sulted that  our  structures  were  often  meretri- 
cious in  design,  or  utterly  insipid  as  to  charac- 
ter. Architecture,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  be  essentially  truthful,  true  in  design, 
true  in  expression,  true  in  construction.  As 
to  the  first  requisite,  there  should  be  nothing 
merely  supplementary,  for  correct  features 
would  naturally  result  from  correct  treatment. 
It  was  a great  test  of  an  architect’s  skill,  to 
observe  how  he  succeeded  in  convening  trifles 
and  difficulties  into  sources  of  instruction  and 
delight ; and,  above  all  things,  it  was  his 
especial  province  to  fashion  the  work  of  neces- 
sity into  one  of  beauty,  and  extending  the 
dominion  of  his  intellect  over  subject  matter, 
to  stamp  it  with  the  impress  of  a reasoning  and 
reflective  mind.  As  to  truth  in  expression, 
while  the  superstructure  of  a building  was 
necessarily  much  regulated  by  the  block  form, 
yet,  in  its  development,  with  the  consti-uctive 
science  should  be  blended  the  decorative  art. 
The  term  expression  included  the  two  ideas  of 
(1)  adaptation,  i.  e.  the  so  disposing  the  acces- 
sories of  a building  as  to  make  it  eloquent  of 
its  purpose,  as  at  Newgate  and  the  Exhibition 
building ; and  (2)  proportion,  in  which  the 
outline  and  minute  details,  as  in  works  of 
Jones  and  Vanbrugh,  exhibited  throughout  a 
strict  relationship  and  unity  of  idea.  There 
was  also  a kind  of  expression  dictated  by 
climate  and  locality.  Serene  Greece  was  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  exquisite  ornamentation 
of  her  temples  ; but  an  atmosphere  less  favour- 
able than  hers,  demanded  those  coarse  features, 
that  careful  and  marked  profile  which  were  to 
be  observed  in  mediaeval  art.  Admirable  as 
was  the  Parthenon  on  the  summit  of  the  Acro- 
polis, the  marked  outline  of  Westminster 
Abbey  was  equally  appropriate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Thames. 

With  respect  to  truth  in  construction,  it  was 
u-eless  to  observe  propriety  of  arrangement 
and  form  in  design,  if  we  did  not  act  in  the 
same  spirit  as  to  the  practical  embodiment  of 
our  ideas.  Attention  in  this  matter  tended  to 
encourage  a healthy  tone  of  art  in  the  profes- 
sion itself.  Counterfeit  materials  were  to  be  de- 
nounced as  utterly  unworthy  of  us.  The  reader 
then  brought  pointedly  forward  the  question  of 
polychromy  in  materials,  and  urged  the  great 
importance  of  colour  as  a valuable  adjunct  to 
the  architect’s  resources.  Very  successfully 
had  it  been  attended  to  in  the  great  churches 
of  Italy,  and  in  the  use  of  brickwork  in 
Northern  Germany.  What  was  desirable  was 
consistent  effect,  not  violent  contrast,  nor  a 
gaudiness  that  resulted  from  a sort  of  infinite 
patchwork  of  all  dissimilar  and  discordant 
elements.  The  study  was,  indeed,  difficult ; 
but  no  man  need  ever  expect  to  be  great, 
either  in  art  or  in  anything  else,  who  would 
not  rather  glory  in  the  occurrence  of  difficulties 
for  the  sake  of  overcoming  them,  than  beat  a 
cowardly  retreat  into  insignificancy,  at  the 
appearance  of  any  obstacle  whatever  in  his 
path.  The  chairman  concluded  by  requesting 
the  visitors  present  to  honour  the  association 
with  their  observations. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  chairman’s  address, 
Professor  Donaldson  rose  and  said,  that,  after 
the  appeal  and  invitation  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  seniors  of  the  profession,  he  trusted 
he  might  be  excused,  if  he  trespassed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  for  a few  minutes.  He 
thought  that  the  members  and  visitors  were 
much  indebted  for  the  address  which  they  had 
just  heard,  for  it  contained  many  admirable 
abstract  principles,  much  wholesome  advice, 
and  some  valuable  suggestions.  But  he  hoped 
he  might  be  pardoned,  if  he  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  the  general  tone  of  the  address 
was  too  depreciatory  of  the  present  state  of 
architecture.  For  his  part  he  felt  that  the  art 
was  in  a very  hopeful  condition,  and  he  was 
the  more  impressed  with  this  conviction  from 
hearing  the  opinions  of  very  many  foreign 
architects,  who  had  recently  visited  England, 
and  were  unreserved  in  their  expressions  of  ad- 
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I miration  of  what  they  saw  in  this  country. 
[ He  felt  that  in  this  they  were  sincere,  and  he 
I could  account  for  their  sensations.  In  their 

I own  countries  generally,  and  more  especially 
■I  in  France,  their  monuments  were  the  produc- 
R tions  of  highly  refined  and  well-educated 
R minds.  The  government  was  generous  in  the 

II  funds  appropriated  to  public  buildings  ; and 
I painting  and  sculpture,  as  handmaids  of  archi- 
I tecture,  were  properly  employed  to  give  every 
H appropriate  embellishment  to  their  edifices. 
H In  fact  they  had  their  art  intellectual  and 
I highly  wrought.  But  we,  with  a niggardly 
| government, as  regards  public  buildings, — with 
I ministers  who  rarely  were  able  to  appreciate 
I arf’.' — ^ad  t0  follow  another  path,  that  of  public 
I utility ; and  we  had  our  art — an  art  of  another 
I direction  and  another  quality,  containing  in 
I itself  elements  of  grandeur  and  simplicity,  as 
| witness  our  broad  and  well-paved  streets  and 
I squares,  our  parks,  our  public  institutions, 
I which,  with  few  pretensions  to  decorative  art, 
I had  breadth  of  character  and  largeness  of 
R scale,  and  these  impressed  the  foreigner.  One, 
R who  at  Paris  had  considered  the  English  as 
R barbarians  in  art,  and  unworthy  regard  for 
H their  imaginative  qualities,  came  recently  to 

■ London,  and  frankly  acknowledged,  “ I should 
| have  visited  England  twenty- five  years  ago:  anew 

■ world  of  thought  is  opened  to  me,  and  now  in 
| seeing  what  you  have  done  in  your  country,  I 
I have  other  thoughts,  and  see  architecture  in  a 
I new  point  of  view.”  Mr.  Donaldson  said, 
A he  felt  convinced,  that  if  all  the  difficul- 
I ties  of  the  English  architect  were  considered, 
| and  people  passed  in  review  all  the  churches, 
I colleges,  lunatic  asylums,  workhouses,  bridges, 
R viaducts,  country  houses,  prisons,  and  the 
I various  other  public  buildings  which  had  been 
I erected  in  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  last 
I thirty  years,  England  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
I be  compared  with  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

I He  felt  that  the  English  architect  had  not  full 
I justice  done  him ; that  the  present  tone  of 
I criticism  was  to  depreciate  all  modern  works 
I of  architecture.  He  considered  this  very  pre- 
I judicial  to  the  progress  of  the  art.  The  archi- 
I tect  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  seeking  out 
1 his  merits  rather  than  by  dwelling  upon  his 
I defects ; and  instead  of  being  depressed,  he 
I would  be  stimulated  to  higher  efforts.  The 
I Great  Exhibition  was  a great  lesson  for  the 

I architect,  as  it  was  for  every  other  department 
ft1  of  invention ; and  the  noble  and  generous 
r:  rivalry  which  it  involved  must  be  beneficial. 

/.  All  must  have  observed  how  brilliantly  shine 
I)  the  foreigners  in  objects  of  taste;  but  there 
I’  was  that  in  the  English  character  which  would 
>ii  render  such  a comparison  most  useful : we  had 

confidence  in  our  own  powers,  a consciousness 
Cl  that  a blind  idea  of  excellence  which  did  not 
jj<  exist  is  most  hurtful : we  feel  that  an  effort  is 
li  necessary  to  equal  the  ability  we  find  in  others: 

\\  we  seek  progress,  improvement,  excellence; 

D;  and  with  a determination  to  produce  these, 

I;  success  cannot  be  doubtful.  Architecture 

I I must  advance  with  the  general  developement 
I ( of  nobler  qualities  throughout  all  the  pro- 

( ductions  of  intelligence  and  beauty  which 
I must  now  take  place  for  years  to  come.  The 
U Professor  concluded  by  recommending  the 
h younger  members  of  the  profession  to  note 
a as  more  instructive  the  beauties  rather  than 
t the  defects  of  all  works  of  art  that  they  saw, 
ia  and  they  would  thus  lay  up  a valuable  store 
c of  rich  materials  for  future  applications,  and 
a accustom  their  minds  to  beautiful  thoughts 
la  alone,  without  encumbering  their  memories 
v with  deformities,  with  which  a spirit  of  adverse 
c criticism  is  too  apt  to  overcharge  the  thoughts 
a and  feelings. 

At  another  part  of  the  evening  Mr.  Donald- 
i s son  said,  it  would  be  well  if  young  architects 
v went  through  acourse  of  chemistryand  geology. 

I He  referred  to  the  great  advantages  offered 
t by  University  College  and  King’s  College, 
u under  the  most  experienced  masters.  As  to 
C composition  of  papers,  though  of  course  all 
ig  gentlemen  were  not  gifted  alike,  still,  if  mem- 
ibbers  would  write  naturally  and  content  them- 
i S' selves  with  simple  relations  of  facts  and  ob- 
siservations,  it  would  be  very  useful  in  results. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Braithwaite  said  that,  in  review- 
|iiing  the  events  of  the  association  during  the 
ppast  session,  he  might  be  permitted  to  congra- 


tulate it  on  a marked  advance;  and  it  was  the 
more  allowable  for  him,  although  himself  a 
member,  to  do  so,  because  of  a sort  of  amphi- 
bious quality,  by  which  he  had  the  privilege 
of  existing  both  in  the  architectural  element 
and  out  of  it.  For  the  amateur  was,  as  it 
were,  a double-natured  or  double-minded 
animal, — not  in  the  hypocritical  sense,  but  in 
that  which  rendered  him  a link  between  the 
profoundly  professional  and  the  superficially 
ignorant.  He  also  (the  amateur)  was  the  in- 
terpreter to  the  many  of  the  languages  spoken 
in  the  scientific  and  artistic  worlds.  This  he 
said,  not  as  wrote  excellent  Martin  Tupper,  to 
glorify  his  office,  but  to  show  that  he  had  a 
right  of  double  sympathy,  and  was,  therefore, 
justified  in  congratulating  the  association, 
although,  as  far  as  he  might,  he  belonged  to  it. 
In  the  course  of  papers  read  during  the  last 
session,  they  had  ranged  through  every  eleva- 
tion of  subject,  from  the  loftiest  summits  of 
speculation  to  the  lowest  depths  of  ordinary 
practice.  There  dreams  and  facts, — bright 
imaginations  and  solid  realities, — had  displayed 
themselves  by  turns  in  all  their  varied  import- 
ance. That  the  Architectural  Exhibition  was 
settled  on  a securer  basis  must  be  a matter  of 
satisfaction  to  all  who  had  still  any  position  or 
reputation  to  gain.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
cord between  the  muses  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy,— although  Painting  was  playing  Goneril 
to  their  poor  Cordelia, — still  would  Architec- 
ture assert  her  position,  and  re-arise  in  renewed 
security. 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr  and  Mr.  Creke  also  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  the  latter  urging  that  the 
society  should  incorporate  itself. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  SMOKE  FLUES. 

Allow  me  the  advantage  of  your  very  useful 
publication  to  offer  a few  suggestions  to  archi- 
tects and  builders  on  the  subject  of  chim- 
neys. Their  appearance  in  half  the  streets  is 
a disgrace  to  the  town  ; and  with  respect  to 
the  purposes  of  their  construction,  they  ap- 
pear to  me  equally  open  to  objection.  But  to 
render  this  apparent,  and  what  I propose  as 
improvements  obvious,  let  us  first  inquire  the 
purpose  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  construction  of  a 
chimney.  This,  it  will  be  replied,  is  to  con- 
vey away  in  the  most  convenient  manner  the 
smoke  and  gases  of  combustion  from  the  fire- 
grate. True  : we  know,  however,  that  it  does 
more — that  the  chimney  as  it  becomes  heated, 
operates  as  a draught  and  encourages  the 
ascent  of  the  smoke.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is, 
however,  equally  well  known  to  afford  a 
channel  for  a downward  current  of  cold  air. 

The  arrangement  of  a stack  of  chimneys  as 
at  present  constructed,  is  that  of  a series  of 
perpendicular  shafts  running  parallel  with 
each  other,  from  the  fire-grate  of  every  room, 
to  the  house-top.  Instead  of  which,  my  plan 
would  be,  the  adoption  of  one  central  shaft, 
rising  from  the  kitchen  grate  in  the  basement 
floor,  into  which  the  smoke  from  all  the  other 
fires  in  the  house  should  be  conveyed  by  ob- 
lique tubes  in  connexion  with  it ; these  cylin- 
drical tubes  being  made  valvular,  or  not,  as 
may  be  found  necessary. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement,  I con- 
clude, would  be  as  follows  : first — that  of  cut- 
ting off  the  downward  current  of  cold  air  from 
the  chamber  containing  the  fire,  excepting  the 
kitchen.  Second  —augmenting  the  draught, 
and  preventing  the  smoke  from  returning  into 
the  room  (as  in  cases  of  smoky  chimneys),  the 
increased  temperature  of  the  central  shaft  and 
greater  elevation  fulfilling  the  purpose.  Third 
— the  preservation  of  the  furniture  and  cleanli- 
ness, the  sweeping  being  effected  from  the 
central  shaft,  and  this  opening  into  the  kitchen. 
Fourth — economy,  both  in  space  and  expense 
of  construction,  there  being  but  one  chimney 
instead  of  a dozen.  Fifth,  and  last— improved 
appearance: — see  how  sadly  house-tops  are 
now  disfigured  by  the  multitude  of  chimney- 
tops  and  other  devices  in  use  for  the  cure  of 
smoky  chimneys— all  of  which,  I imagine, 
would  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  elongating 
the  central  shaft. 

And  next.  Sir,  in  relation  both  to  the  cure 
of  smoky  chimneys  and  the  ventilation  of  our 
apartments,  I would  beg  leave  to  make  an- 


other suggestion.  It  is  an  established  fact, 
that  each  pound  of  coal  requires  for  its  com- 
bustion about  five  pounds  of  atmospheric  air ; 
and  as,  in  the  present  arrangement  of  our  fire- 
places, this  quantity  can  only  be  obtained  when 
the  room-door  is  shut  by  currents  of  air  drawn 
down  the  chimney,  and  through  the  apertures 
of  the  door  and  window-frames,  subjecting 
every  person  in  the  apartment  to  great  incon- 
venience, I propose  to  supply  the  amount  of 
air  required  from  a shaft  or  tube  descending 
down  or  parallel  with  the  smoke-shaft,  by  a 
pipe  in  connection  with  it,  and  terminating  by 
an  oblique  opening  downwards  into  the  ash- 
pit of  the  grate,  or  other  suitable  situation 
below  the  fire-bars.  Or  I would  supply  the 
fire  of  the  chamber  above  with  air  from  the 
chamber  below,  and  thus  ventilate  the  apart- 
ment, allowing  it  to  pass  between  the  petals  of 
a flower,  or  other  ornamental  device  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  thence  conducted, 
between  it  and  the  floor,  by  a tube  to  the  fire, 
admitting  it,  as  in  the  former  instance,  below 
the  grate  by  a suitably  protected  opening. 

C.  Searle,  M.D. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

It  has  always  been  my  conviction  that  in  order 
to  render  architecture popular,it  should  be  asso- 
ciated as  much  as  posssible  with  public  con- 
venience and  gratification  ; so  that  besides  the 
mere  impression  arising  from  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, there  may  be  the  more  general  and  intel- 
ligible satisfaction  derived  from  the  actual  use 
and  benefit  afforded,  and  consequently  a dis- 
position to  acquiesce  in  the  public  expenditure 
for  such  purposes. 

I was  led  into  this  reflection  when,  passing 
through  Great  Russell-street  the  other  day,  I 
observed  a considerable  crowd  of  persons 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  British  Museum; 
and,  as  if  to  render  the  circumstance  the  more 
striking,  the  people  were  prevented  by  the  police 
from  occupying  that  side  next  the  building, 
where  there  could  be  no  persons  to  be  incom- 
moded, and  were  actually  compelled  to  stand 
along  in  front  of  the  opposite  houses,  incon- 
veniencing the  inhabitants  and  the  public,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  chances  of  the  weather. 
These  circumstances  naturally  make  one  ex- 
claim with  some  indignation,  what  is  the  use  of 
a spacious  court  and  stately  porticoes,  if  they 
are  to  be  thus  churlishly  withheld  from  the 
public  at  the  time  and  for  the  very  occasion 
for  which,  if  they  have  any  use,  they  are 
obviously  adapted?  It  might  be  curious  to 
learn  what  official  or  formal  objections  might 
be  alleged  to  justify  this  exclu  ion,  after 
the  test  to  which  the  good  manners  of  the 
people  have  been  of  late  so  extensively  and 
successfully  subjected  ? In  default  of  all  rea- 
sons, I can  only  attribute  this  to  the  same  un- 
happy feeling  of  official  exclusiveness  which 
used  to  pervade  all  public  matters  of  this 
nature,  and  which  has  been  put  to  shame,  and 
its  effects  almost  extinguished  by  exposure  to 
a comparison  with  the  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened policy  of  our  continental  neighbours. 

Viator. 


Mr.  W.  Tyson,  F.S.A. — It  is  with  the 
deepest  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of 
an  old  and  valuable  inhabitant  of  Bristol,  Mr. 
W.  Tyson,  at  his  residence.  Dove-street, 
Ivingsdown,  in  his  67th  year.  He  has  passed 
nearly  his  whole  life  in  that  city  : in  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  was  with  an  eminent 
lawyer,  Mr.  Coates,  after  which,  always  having 
a leaning  to  antiquarian  researches,  he  took  a 
shop  in  Clare- street  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
old  and  curious  works.  Ultimately  he  became 
connected  with  the  Bristol  Mirror,  on  which 
he  has  been  occupied  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life.  From  his  pen  we  have  read 
many  able  and  interesting  papers,  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  antiquities  of  Bristol.  As  one 
of  his  contemporaries  says,  “ One  of  the 
boundary  stones  of  Bristol  is  gone.”  Mr. 
Tyson  was  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  he  took  a very  active  part,  as 
may  be  remembered,  in  the  Archseological 
meeting  this  year  : he  was  the  local  secretary, 
and  read  some  very  curious  papers.  We  knew 
him  personally,  and  esteemed  him  highly. 
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SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre. — In  the  “ Game  of 
Speculation  ” played  here,  the  management 
have  found  a trump-card,  and  are  clearing  the 
board.  It  is  a capital  piece  of  writing  (the  pith 
by  Balzac),  shrewd  and  witty;  and  furnishes 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews  with  one  of  the  best 
parts  that  he  has  ever  had.  Mr.  Affable  Hawk, 
who,  having  paid  away  all  his  gold,  now  pays 
in  brass,  is  a speculator  of  no  common  mould, 
represented  in  no  common  way ; — an  accom- 
plished scamp,  cool,  eloquent,  and  fertile,  who 
could  talk  a bird  off  the  bushes,  and,  Sheridan- 
like,  transform  by  a touch  the  implacable  dun 
into  a sympathising  friend.  A more  finished 
piece  of  acting  has  seldom  been  seen.  One 
has  a suspicion  of  evil  in  the  gloss  thrown 
over  indifferent  principles,  but  this  is  for- 
gotten in  enjoyment  of  the  delineation.  Earth- 
worm (Mr.  F.  Matthews),  Grossmark,  and 
Hardcore  (Suter),  are  three  phases  of  the 
creditor,  very  cleverly  portrayed. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre  — “ Bloomerism.”  — 
The  laughable  farce  under  this  title  at  the 
Adelphi  will  not  injure  the  movement.  Miss 
Woolgar  and  Miss  Fitzwilliam  look  so  well 
and  act  so  well  in  the  new  costume,  that  some 
will  think  the  whole  has  been  arranged  by 
those  clever  ladies  who  are  now  striving  to 
emancipate  their  sex.  We  went  the  other  night 
to  a Bloomer  demonstration  at  Miss  Kelly’s 
Theatre  in  Dean-street,  and  must  admit  that 
the  real-earnest  disciples  were  less  striking  in 
appearance  than  their  merry  ■ imitators  at  the 
Adelphi.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  “ American 
Lady  ” who  lectured  on  that  occasion,  to 
say  that  she  made  an  exceedingly  good  case 
for  the  sex,  and  by  her  earnestness,  simplicity, 
and  apparent  goodness,  triumphantly  silenced 
the  few  that  went  to  scoff.  The  lecturings 
and  exhibitions  of  Bloomerism  are  bad,  but  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  result  will  be  an 
improvement  in  female  costume.  Whether  or 
not,  however,  this  be  the  case,  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  “ Bloomerism  ” will  hold  its  place 
for  some  time  at  the  Adelphi.  Another 
bloomer  at  this  theatre,  is  “ The  Forest  Rose,” 
wherein  Mr.  Silsby,  the  best  American  low- 
comedy  actor  that  has  yet  been  on  this  side  of 
the  “ big  drink,”  plays  with  genuine  humour. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Eton. — The  College  authorities  have  granted 
a*1  site  for  a new  chapel  near  the  present  one, 
and  a committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
parishioners  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  The 
probable  cost  of  the  chapel  will  be  about  5,000/. 
Of  this  sum  about  2,000/.  have  already  been 
subscribed;  and  a sub-committee  has  been  di- 
rected to  confer  with  some  architect  of 
eminence  as  to  the  design,  and  to  report. 

Caversham. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  Ividmore  End,  in  this  parish,  was 
laid  on  Monday  in  last  week.  The  church  is 
from  a design  by  Mr.  Arthur  Billing,  architect. 
It  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  plan  is 
that  of  a double  parallelogram,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  north  porch,  and  small  vestry ; 
the  nave  being  60  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide ; 
and  the  chancel  17  feet  by  20  feet,  the  east  end 
of  which  is  of  an  apsidal  form.  The  nave  is 
lighted  with  simple  lancet  windows  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  and  at  the  west  end. 
Between  each  window  a buttress  of  two  stages 
is  introduced,  dividing  each  side  of  the  church 
into  four  bays  : in  the  second  of  these,  on  the 
north  side,  is  the  porch,  which  is  of  stone,  with 
timber  roof  of  open  framework.  The  west 
front  has  a gable  turret  of  a simple  character. 
The  chancel  is  lighted  by  seven  trefoil-headed 
lancet  windows.  Beneath  the  eastern  window, 
on  the  south  side,  is  a recessed  stone  sedilia, 
for  the  officiating  clergy.  The  chancel  will 
have  a groined  stone  roof,  supported  by 
columns.  The  chancel  arch  embraces  the 
whole  width  of  the  nave.  The  roof  to  the  nave 
is  to  be  of  open  framework.  The  sittings  are 
to  be  free,  and  will  accommodate  220  persons  : 
they  consist  of  plain  open  benches.  The  wood- 
work is  to  be  stained  and  varnished.  The 
walls  are  built  of  flint,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings and  quoins  to  the  windows  and  buttresses. 
The  exterior  walls,  to  the  height  of  about  5 feet, 
have  been  erected. 


Ospringe. — The  new  parish  schools  of  Os- 
pringe  were  opened  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  1st  inst.  The  buildings  are  for 
the  accommodation  of  a master  and  mistress 
and  100  children.  The  site  has  been  given  by 
the  Fellows  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  and  the 
subscription  headed  by  the  vicar.  Rev.  William 
Nathaniel  Griffin,  with  the  munificent  sum  of 
100/.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Martin  Bulmer,  of 
Maidstone,  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Day  and 
Whitny,  of  Ospringe.  The  whole  cost  is  about 
480/. 

Holywell. — On  29th  ult.,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  at  Brynford, 
parish  of  Holywell.  This  is  one  of  the  two 
churches  to  be  erected  in  the  parishes  of  Holy- 
well  and  Whitford,  in  lieu  of  the  one  built  by 
Lord  Fielding  at  Pantasa,  and  transferred  by 
him  to  the  Romanists. 

Wolverhampton. — A new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  about  to  be  erected  here,  according 
to  the  local  Chronicle.  The  building  will  be 
of  the  Early  English  style  of  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  It  will,  when  completed,  be 
a cruciform  structure,  having  a tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave,  the  chancel,  and  the 
transepts.  The  length  of  the  building  from 
the  west  entrance  to  the  temporary  position  of 
the  altar,  previously  to  the  erection  of  thechancel, 
will  be  about  110  feet,  the  transepts  measuring 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  about  96  feet; 
and  its  width,  embracing  the  side  aisles,  66 
feet.  The  interior  height  of  the  nave  will  be 
about  50  feet — that  of  the  side  aisles  being 
20  feet  each.  The  exterior  of  the  west  front 
will  be  about  70  feet  high.  The  west  window 
will  have  six  lights,  ornamented  with  flowered 
tracery ; its  height  being'28  feet  and  its  breadth 
about  16  feet.  The  clerestory  will  be  lighted 
by  ten  depressed  pointed  windows  on  each 
side.  Only  the  nave  will  at  present  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  church  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Hansom,  architect,  and  will  be  built  by 
Mr.  Wullon,  of  Wolverhampton.  Its  total 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of 
10,000/. 

Wirksworth. — Tenders  are  being  sent  in  for 
lighting  the  church  with  gas.  Other  improve- 
ments are  talked  of,  one  of  which  would  be 
the  removal  of  the  colossal  pillars  supporting 
the  loft,  which  are  said  to  be  more  suitable  for 
the  basement  of  a large  bridge  than  for  the 
bearers  of  a light  gallery. 

Weslhoughton. — The  first  stone  of  the  new 
Sunday  and  day  school,  with  master’s  house 
attached,  was  on  Wednesday  week  laid  at 
Wingates,  in  Westhoughton,  by  Mr.  John 
Silvester,  of  Atherton,  who,  according  to  the 
Bolton  Chronicle,  has  guaranteed  the  cost  of 
the  buildings,  about  700/.  The  ground  was 
given  by  Mr.  Starkie,  of  Huntroyd,  and  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere  is  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributors. The  schools  are  intended  to  hold 
250  children. 

Newark. — The  Improvement  Act  Committee, 
says  a local  paper,  “ met  on  Friday  last  to 
consider  the  applications  and  testimonials  of 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Surveyor  and  In- 
spector of  Nuisances.  We  learn  that  five 
persons  applied.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
committee  was  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with 
the  abilities  of  any  of  the  candidates : no  ap- 
pointment was  therefore  made;  but  Mr.  Bailey, 
one  of  the  candidates,  was  instructed  to  survey 
the  town,  and  prepare  plans  of  the  work 
needful  to  be  done.  If  such  plans  are  ap- 
proved, and  Mr.  Bailey  is  considered  compe- 


nued  nearly  up  to  the  west  door.  200  addi- 
tional sittings  will  be  obtained.  The  estimate 
of  the  alterations  is  800/.,  to  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription and  mortgage. 

York. — The  works  of  the  new  church  in 
Holgate-road  are  completed,  and  the  opening 
of  the  church  was  fixed  for  Tuesday  last.  It 
has  been  erected  by  private  subscription,  and 
is  to  be  opened  by  licence,  as  it  cannot  be  con- 
secrated for  want  of  an  endowment.  There  is 
still  wanting  about  400/.  of  the  expense  of 

erecting  the  building. The  North  Riding 

of  Yorkshire  Lunatic  Asylum,  says  the  Staf- 
fordshire Advertiser,  “ which  was  estimated  and 
guaranteed  not  to  cost  more  than  30,000/.,  has 
already  had  three  times  30,000/.  expended 
upon  it,  and  the  contractors  are  vigorously 
going  on  with  the  fourth  30,000/.” 

Dalmellington. — The  “ free  ” church  lately 
erected  here,  according  to  the  Ayrshire  Adver- 
tiser, was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Sunday 
week.  It  is  situated  at  the  western  entrance 
to  the  village,  on  the  road  from  Ayr.  It  is  in 
the  plain  Gothic  style,  having  buttresses  at 
each  front  corner,  pinnacles  in  the  middle, 
55  feet  high,  on  each  side  of  the  doorway, 
large  window  above,  and  finished  on  the  top 
with  bell  turret  in  the  centre.  The  building  is 
50  feet  in  length,  by  40  feet  in  breadth  within 
the  walls  : the  height  of  side  walls  is  IS  feet, 
and  to  the  ceiling  2 7 feet.  It  affords  accom- 
modation to  400  sitters.  There  is  no  gallery. 
The  church  and  vestry  are  lighted  with  gas. 
The  plan  and  specifications  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  David  Millar,  architect,  formerly  of  Glas- 
gow. The  contractors  were  Messrs.  W.  and  R. 
Anderson,  Dalmellington,  for  mason  work; 
Messrs.  Steven  and  Cameron,  Glasgow,  for 
wood,  wright,  and  plaster  work ; Messrs. 
W.  Higliet  and  Son,  Ayr,  for  slater,  plumber, 
and  gas-fitting,  '&c.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
will  be  somewhere  about  700/. 


tent  in  other  respects  to  fill  the  office,  he  will 
be  recommended  by  the  committee  to  the 
commissioners,  and  if  not  appointed,  he  is  to 
be  paid  for  his  plans.  An  opinion  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  town,  that  it  would  be  best  to 
employ  an  experienced  engineer  to  make  a 
survey,  and  suggest  a plan  for  draining  and 
otherwise  improving  the  town,  and  so  lay  a 
good  foundation  for  the  commissioners  and 
their  agents  to  work  upon.” 

Hessle. — The  church  of  Hessle  is  to  be  re- 
stored and  enlarged.  The  south  wall  is  to  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  extending  five  or  six 
feet  into  the  churchyard,  thereby  forming  a 
wide  south  aisle,  with  seats  or  pews  holding 
seven  persons  each.  The  centre  of  the  church 
is  to  be  repewed  on  a similar  plan,  and  the 
three  aisles,  north,  south,  and  centre,  conti- 


ARCHITECTURAL AND  OTHER  NEWS 
IN  IRELAND. 

Additions  are  to  be  built  to  each  end  of  the 
Tullamore  Union  Fever  Hospital,  and  two 
stories  to  be  raised  on  same,  according  to 
plans,  &c.,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners’ 
architect. 

Sundry  contract  works  to  the  amount  of 
2,000/.  are  being  executed  at  the  barracks  of 
Athlone,  for  her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Ordnance, 
by  Messrs.  Cockburn  and  Son,  of  Dublin. 

The  contract  for  completion  of  the  works 
on  the  Killarney  Junction  Railway  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Dargan,  but  operations  will  not 
commence  until  February,  1852. 

Sundry  contract  works  to  the  amount  of 
2,000/.  are  being  executed  at  Athlone  Barracks 
for  her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Ordnance  by 
Messrs.  Cockburn  and  Son,  builders,  Dublin. 

A new  wing  is  to  be  erected  at  the  Dungar- 
von  Union-workhouse.  Mr.  Matthew  Byrne 
is  the  builder  at  1,085/. : the  works  have  com- 
menced. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Rush 
has  been  lately  dedicated  : its  total  length  is 
93  feet  and  its  width  40  feet : it  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  about  2,000  persons. 

The  Pavilion  in  the  city  of  Armagh  has,  we 
understand,  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
Roman  Catholic  Primate,  for  the  purpose  of 
its  conversion  into  a convent,  &c. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany are  about  forming  a branch  line  from 


Mullingar  to  Cavan.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemansand 
Mr.  Atkinson  will  be  the  engineers  in  chief  in 
its  construction.  A sum  of  71,000/.  (out  of 
300,000/.  granted  by  Government  to  the  com- 
pany) is  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors,  and 
they  purpose  appropriating  it  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a branch  line  to  Tuam. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  issued  up  to  the  31st  December,  1850, 
1777,954/.  Treasury  loans  in  Ireland  for  drain- 
age, subsoiling,  and  construction  of  farm  roads, 
&c.  The  balance  for  further  appropriation  is 
130,760/.  The  average  cost  of  thorough  drain- 
age was  4s.  lOd.  per  acre,  and  30,000  acres 
were  improved  last  year. 

Extensive  additions  and  improvements  are 
being  made  to  the  docks  at  Limerick  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Long,  C.E. : they  have 
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been  minutely  inspected  by  the  American  am- 
bassador. 

St.  Paul’s  Church  at  Belfast  was  consecrated 
on  the  30th  September  by  the  Bishop  of 
Down. 

The  Fergus  Drainage  works  are  to  be  re- 
sumed, and  the  necessary  capital  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Works 
by  the  Government. 


COMPETITION  SCULPTURE. 

Your  journal  being  open  to  all,  I beg  to 
present  you  with  the  following  extract  from  a 
work  published  in  1687,  and  which  may  be 
applicable  to  the  present  times.  It  runs  thus  : — 
“ Hints  to  ye  statuaries  of  ye  present  tymes, 
by  which  ye  committees  of  taste  may  find  plea- 
sure in  ye  work ; or,  how  to  furbish  out  a 
statue  to  suit  ye  good  taste  of  ye  committees. 

Primo. — Break  ye  ye  spine  of  ye  statue,  it 
gains  elegance  of  line,  and  aids  in  twisting  ye 
body  and  ye  hips  to  ye  liking.  Secondo. — 
Dislocate  ye  neck  of  ye  statue  and  twist  ye 
head  violently  round  to  ye  right  or  left,  so 
that  much  vigor  may  therefore  be  made  to 
become  apparent.  Terzzo. — Let  ye  pectorals 
be  broad  and  ye  deltoides  massive,  with  ye 
knee  pans  well  shown  and  ye  stomach  of  ex- 
ceeding great  dimensions. 

Dress  ye  figure  in  ye  costume  of  ye  day,  but 
be  it  so  arranged  that  ye  committee  of  taste  (or 
contrarywise)  may  see  it  grow  from  ye  statue. 
Rub  it  down  well  with  ye  mop  or  handwiper, 
and  then  print  in  ye  Times,  ye  Flying  Mercury, 
or  ye  Magazine  for  Gentlemen,  that  it  be  com- 
pleted; but,  above  all,  get  ye  the  money  first!” 
Boh. 


THE  DONCASTER  WATER-WORKS 
COMPETITION. 

The  plans  and  specifications  lodged  in  re- 
sponse to  the  offer  of  a premium  of  100/.  for 
the  selected  scheme,  having  been  examined  by 
the  borough  engineer,  Mr.  Alexander,  he  re- 
ported on  the  same  to  the  committee,  who 
adopted  his  report  and  laid  it  before  the  coun- 
cil, who  have  confirmed  the  same,  and  awarded 
the  premium  to  the  successful  competitors. 

The  engineer  found  that  the  correct  number 
of  designs  was  fifteen,  not  seventeen,  as  stated 
in  the  council,  two  of  the  parcels  consisting  of 
specifications  and  estimates  to  plans  amongst 
the  fifteen  lodged.  The  reporter  enters  at 
length  into  the  merits  of  each  design,  and 
presents  the  following  “ Analysis  ” of  the 
whole : — 

“ It  appears  that  the  competitors  have  selected 
various  sites,  some  offering  designs  for  one  site 
only,  some  for  two  sites,  and  one  for  three  sites, 
and  which  may  be  classed  as  follows ; namely,  for 
the 

Present  works,  there  are  designs  Nos.  4,5,  and 
8,  the  estimates  with  the  additions  varying  from 
9,247 1.,  10,260/.,  to  8,201/. 

Dispensary  site,  there  are  designs  Nos.  1,  5,  and 
13,  the  estimates  with  the  additions  varying  from 
13,386/.,  10,260/.,  to  9,337/. 

Marsh-gate  site,  there  are  designs  Nos.  2,  6,  9, 

10,  II,  and  12,  the  estimates  with  the  additions 
varying  from  11,053/.,  10,782/.,  9,925/.,  8,740/., 
12,046/.,  to  15,150/. 

Crimpsall  site,  there  is  one  design,  No.  15,  the 
estimate  with  the  additions  being  11,750/. 

Beyond  the  boundary  of  the  borough,  Isabel 
Wath  site,  there  are  designs  Nos.  2,  6,  and  7,  the 
estimates  with  the  additions  varying  from  10,697/.. 
9,580/.,  to  9,180/. 

Don  Cottage  site,  there  are  designs  N03.  2,  3,  5, 

11,  and  14,  the  estimates  with  the  additions  vary- 
ing from  10,708/.,  10,290/.,  11,783/.  10,724/.,  to 
13,685/.” 

Several  of  the  plans,  he  states,  evince  much 
scientific  knowledge  and  experience,  eleven  of 
them  being  from  professional  engineers,  seven 
of  whom  are  employed  at  the  present  time  in 
works  of  a like  description. 

As  to  the  selected  design,  the  reporter  says  : 

” I have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  advising  your 
approval  of  the  plan  and  design  No.  6,  a site  with- 
in  the  borough,  as  being  the  best  and  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  locality,  in  compliance  with  the 
advertisement  and  instructions,  and  calculated  to 
secure  an  ample,  continuous,  and  unrestricted 
supply  of  pure  filtered  water  to  the  whole  town. 
It  is  not  the  least  expensive,  but  it  is  below  the 
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average  of  the  estimates  generally.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  system  is  compact,  comprehensive,  and 
scientific — full  and  practical  in  all  its  detail,  exhibits 
great  experience,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  works  are  not  of  greater  extent  or 
magnitude  than  prudence  or  foresight  dictate,  regard 
being  had  to  the  increasing  population  of  the 
town.” 

The  successful  competitors  are  Messrs. 
Nicholson  and  Tone,  of  Newcastle,  engineers. 
They  say  in  their  report  to  the  council  that, 

1 ‘ With  reference  to  that  part  of  the  advertise- 
ment requiring  the  party  to  be  prepared  to  under- 
take to  execute  the  works,  if  required,  for  the  sum 
estimated,  we  beg  to  state  that  not  being  ourselves 
engaged  in  contracts,  nor  in  executing  public  works 
as  contractors,  we  have  laid  our  plans  and  specifica- 
tions before  Mr.  Richard  Cail,  of  this  town,  a 
highly  respectable  and  responsible  contractor  of 
public  works,  who  has  had  great  experience,  and 
that  he  is  prepared  to  execute  the  whole  of  the 
works  comprised  in  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  sum  of  9,880/.  3s.  exclusive  of  land,  and  to 
give  satisfactory  security  for  their  completion.  And 
further,  if  our  plans  be  adopted,  the  engine,  boilers, 
pumps,  &c.  together  with  the  Edenfield  malleable 
iron  tank,  will  be  supplied  and  erected  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Stephenson  and  Co.,  the  celebrated  engi- 
neers, of  this  town,  whose  well-known  character 
will,  we  hope,  be  a sufficient  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  efficient  and  of  first-rate  workmanship.” 

To  their  report  is  appended  an  alternative 
scheme  for  taking  the  supply  from  the  river  at 
Isabel  Wath  ; their  chief  design  being  applica- 
ble to  Marsh-gate.  There  is  also  a rider  re- 
lating to  sites  beyond  the  borough. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  OUR  POOR— THE 
FEMALE  POPULATION. 

Much  has  been  said  in  your  valuable 
Journal  about  dwellings  for  the  poor  and 
lodgings  for  workmen  by  “Tabitha  Quiet”  and 
others,  all  desirous  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  class  in  whose  behalf  they  write;  and 
that  it  greatly  needs  amendment  none  will 
deny  ; but  upon  the  question  how  this  object 
is  to  be  effected  there  exists  great  disparity  of 
opinion.  For  my  own  part  I feel  obliged  to 
answer  in  the  first  place  negatively,  not  by 
merely  building  model  lodging-houses,  however 
cheap  or  numerous,  or  however  well  adapted 
the  arrangements,  nor  yet  simply  by  a good 
supply  of  water,  light,  or  air  : these,  although 
quite  indispensable,  are  not  by  themselves 
adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  evil,  of  which 
daily  observation  has  convinced  me.  You 
will  ask,  then,  where  is  the  source  of  the  evil, 
and  in  what  corner  doth  it  hide  itself?  I 
believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  bad  management 
f our  youth.  The  nature  of  my  employment 
brings  me  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
working  population  of  both  sexes ; and  I am 
often  grieved  at  what  I see  and  hear,  and 
almost  shudder  when  I reflect  that  the  children 
of  this  age  will  be  the  parents  of  the  next. 
What  can  be  expected  from  nine-tenths  of 
these  youths,  and  especially  from  the  softer 
sex  ? And  I feel  confident  that  the  greatest 
source  of  moral  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  want 
of  proper  education  for  the  female  population. 
By  education  I do  not  mean  simply  reading, 
or  writing,  or  anything  which  may  be  learned 
at  school,  but  that  home  education  which  is  so 
invaluable,  and  which  cannot  be  learned  or 
taught  in  any  other  than  a domestic  school. 
How  fearfully  deficient  the  present  age  is  in 
this  kind  of  education  may  be  seen  by  the 
crowds  of  girls  of  different  ages  that  are  to  be 
found  about  every  low  locality;  and  well  would 
it  be  if  wives  and  mothers  were  not  seen 
lounging  about  the  corners  of  the  streets,  or 
in  the  houses  which  are  generally  placed  at  the 
corners — the  pawnshops  and  gin  palaces. 

What  is  the  result  ? The  husband  coming 
in  from  his  work,  expecting  a frugal  but  com- 
fortable meal,  finds,  instead,  a piece  of  tough 
steak,  badly  'cooked,  and  worse  served,  at  a 
cost  greater  than  that  of  a good  meal.  And  if 
he  can  spare  time  to  look  round  him,  what 
does  he  witness  but  his  children  half  naked 
and  half  wild,  and  his  apartment  in  a state  of, 
dirt  and  untidiness.  What  can  we  expect  the 
j children  of  such  a home  will  be?  It  is  quite 
| evident  that  the  daughters  will  neither  be  fit 
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for  servants,  wives,  nor  mothers  : a step  lower, 
and  they  become  the  pest  of  society. 

Inseparable  from  the  evils  I have  spoken  of 
is  another — I mean  improvidence.  The  wages 
of  the  working  classes  are  as  high  as  I ever 
knew  them  to  be ; and  I think  that  everything 
the  working  man  has  to  buy  is  cheaper  than 
ever  I knew  it  to  be  before.  But  what  is  he 
the  better  ? Nothing.  Nor  would  he  be  if 
his  pecuniary  advantages  were  doubled  : all 
would  go — all  would  be  6pent,  for  few  of  them 
live  within  their  means. 

A short  time  since  I mildly  remonstrated 
with  two  men,  who  were  earning  at  the  rate  of 
2 1.  per  week  each.  I suggested  the  propriety 
of  laying  by  a little  to  meet  any  future  emer- 
gency, either  of  accident  or  old  age ; but  the 
melancholy  reply  was, — “ There  is  a hospital 
for  accidents  and  a workhouse  for  old  age,  and 
the  parish  must  support  me  !”  This,  I am 
sure  you  will  admit,  is  a deplorable  state  of 
things  ; but  it  is  true  in  thousands  of  instances. 
This  want  of  prudence  and  self-respect  pro- 
duces ten  times  more  pauperism  than  any 
calamity  brought  on  by  causes  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  I know  there  are  many  ad- 
mirable exceptions,  but  they  are  exceptions. 

I should  advise  our  friend  “ Tabitha  ” to 
visit  some  of  the  low  districts  I have  hinted  at. 
Let  her  perambulate  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Seven-dials  and  Drury-lane,  and  the  streets, 
lanes,  and  courts  connected.  She  should  enter 
as  many  of  the  dwellings  as  she  could,  ex- 
amining them  floor  by  floor,  and  room  by  room. 
What  scenes  of  poverty,  filth,  and  wretched- 
ness, would  she  not  witness,  and  this  even  in 
houses  where  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  light, 
or  ventilation,  or  rather,  I ought  to  say,  the 
means  of  ventilation ; for  in  many  cases  the 
inmates  are  either  too  idle  to  pull  down  a sash, 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  what  beneficial  results 
would  ensue  if  they  did  so.  Let  me  then 
suggest  to  those  who  have  in  view  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes,  not  only  to  make  dwell- 
ings fit  for  the  poor,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  the 
poor  jit  for  the  dwellings.  C.  M.  E. 


MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  THE  AUDI- 
BILITY OF  SOUND. 

There  is  perhaps  no  science  so  abstruse 
and  difficult  to  be  understood  as  that  of 
acoustics ; nor  one  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  which  so  few  opportunities  present 
themselves.  For  these  reasons  it  has  fallen 
into  much — it  may  be,  too  much — disregard. 

One  occasion,  at  least,  there  is,  in  which  it 
might  bo  directed  to  a valuable  purpose,  I 
mean  that  of  devising  some  mode  by  which  the 
voice  may  be  rendered  more  audible  in  large 
churches,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  other 
places  of  public  speaking,  which  demand  un- 
common power  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Hitherto,  all  means  of  accomplishing  this 
end  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  sound- 
ing-boards, which,  to  a certain  extent,  an- 
swered the  purpose  well,  and  if  I do  not 
greatly  err,  their  abandonment  will  eventually 
be  found  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  which  has 
been  committed  in  the  modern  practice  of 
church-building.  Whoever  feels  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  effect  of  sounding-boards,  so 
far  as  their  influence  can  reach,  may  satisfy 
himself  by  an  easy  experiment;  and  he  had 
better  feel  content  with  nothing  short  of  it,  as 
theory,  however  valuable  upon  many  occa- 
sions, avails  little  here.  Let  him  on  a week- 
day, when  the  church  is  empty,  speak  from 
any  pulpit  which  has  a sounding-board 
over  it;  then  let  him  mount  a ladder  placed 
against  the  next  column,  and  speak  from  the 
same  level.  Our  ancestors  understood  this 
subject  quite  as  well  as  ourselves.  In  an  ex- 
periment of  this  kind,  which  I made  some 
years  ago,  the  proof  was  clear  to  myself  and 
all  present. 

But  other  modes  of  promoting  the  reverbera- 
tion of  sound  with  yet  greater  efficiency  I 
cannot  doubt  may  be  adopted ; such  as  orna- 
mental sounding-boards  slightly  concave, 
somewhat  like  a scollop-shell,  and  placed  at 
j the  distant  angles  of  the  building,  and  perhaps 
also  against  the  ceiling,  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  room. 

It  would  require  some  experimental  know* 
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ledge  to  enter  into  practical  details  on  this 
point.  I shall  only  venture  therefore  to  offer 
these  remarks  as  mere  suggestions,  in  the 
hope  that  others  possessed  of  more  oppor- 
tunity and  skill  to  investigate  this  subject  than 
myself,  and  whose  business  it  more  imme- 
diately concerns,  might  take  it  up  in  practical 
earnest,  whereby  the  weighty  matter  involved 
in  public  orations  might  not  be  lost  upon  the 
audience,  as  happens  but  too  often,  under 
present  circumstances. 

James  Billet. 


1300110. 

The  Travellers  Library,  Nos.  6 and  7. — Resi- 
dence in  Norway.  By  Samuel  Laing. 
No.  8. — Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  and 
Gladstone  on  Church  and  State.  By  T.  B. 
Macaulay.  Reprinted  from  “ Critical  and 
Historical  Essays.”  Longman  and  Co., 
London. 

The  steady  continuance  of  these  new  issues  is 
I a proof  of  the  sustainment  of  the  railway  and 
I other  demand  for  such  classical  selections,  as 
we  may  call  them,  from  our  already  approved 
I literature.  Laing’s  Norway  contains  through- 
I out  some  interesting  remarks  on  buildings: 

| we  may  here  quote  his  account  of  Dronthiem 
I Cathedral. 

“I  went  to  see  the  far-famed  cathedral.  It 
I does  not  impress  the  traveller  who  has  seen 

I others  either  with  its  magnitude  or  its  beauty. 
It  has  nothing  picturesque,  whether  viewed 
near  or  at  a distance,  and  it  has  attracted  little 
notice  from  the  English  or  other  foreign  tra- 
vellers. It  is,  however,  a very  remarkable  and 

• interesting  structure.  There  are  parts  unques- 
tionably as  old  as  the  year  1033.  Few  if  any 
of  the  churches  in  England,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  Saxon  architecture,  are  known 
i as  belonging  to  that  period,  being  about  the 
time  of  Canute  the  Great;  and  any  which, 
from  the  style  of  architecture,  are  considered 
to  be  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  are 
objects  of  great  interest;  and  the  style  of 
arches  and  ornaments  has  given  rise  to  many 
curious  speculations.  This  cathedral  would, 
therefore,  deserve  the  careful  examination  of 
those  conversant  with  the  subject.  There  are 
parts  of  the  fabric  which  have  evidently  been 
rebuilt  at  various  periods,  as  the  structure  has 
frequently  suffered  from  fire,  and  the  old  finely 
cut  stones  have  in  many  places  been  built  into 
the  present  walls  without  any  distinct  reason  ; 
in  some  places  forming  arches,  and  in  others 
pillars  supporting  nothing,  but  merely  put  in, 
because  they  were  considered  ornamental.  The 
barbarous  taste  of  those  who  at  present  have 
: charge  of  this  curious  building  is  much  less 
: excusable.  Workmen  are  actually  employed 
in  painting  over  the  whole  of  the  stone  work, 

I I of  a sort  of  light-blue  colour,  which  they 
think  more  beautiful,  and  more  like  stone,  than 

' the  beautiful  stone  itself  of  which  the  fabric  is 
i constructed.  They  are  picking  out,  as  our 
1 1 house-painters  call  it,  in  white  paint,  the  tra- 
il ceries,  grotesques,  and  ornamental  pillars,  so 
it  that  the  whole  exterior  resembles  very  much 
lit  the  stern  of  a Dutch  galliot.  It  would  require 
if  some  time,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  subject 
it  than  I am  master  of,  to  consider  this  structure 
ij  properly,  and  to  distinguish  what  is  original 
f from  what  is  of  a later  age.  ***** 

1 I have  paid  a daily  visit,  since  I arrived,  to  the 
c cathedral,  and,  as  I intend  to  move  to-morrow, 
s shall  put  down  all  that  I have  read  or  observed 
:c  concerning  this  structure.  King  Olaf  Harald- 

Is  sen,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  most  blood- 
t!  thirsty  tyrant  who  was  ever  canonised,  was 
k killed  by  his  subjects  in  a battle  at  a place 
c called  Stikklestad,  north  of  Dronthiem,  in  the 
lyyear  1033;  and  his  body  was  interred  in  a 
lie  church  still  standing,  which  he  himself  had 
lb  built  in  that  city  and  dedicated  to  Saint 
C Clement.  As  Olaf  reigned  fifteen  years,  this 
b building  must  have  been  erected  between  1018 
aand  1033.  As  this  monarch  introduced 
jCChristianity  by  fire  and  sword  into  his  do- 
iirminions,  and  was  killed  by  the  peasants  whom 
h his  cruelties  had  driven  into  revolt,  he  was 
bcanonised  : his  shrine  became  the  most  distin- 
jguished  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  one  of 
tithe  most  frequented  by  pilgrims.  The  cathe- 


dral was  founded  in  the  year  1180  or  1183, 
close  to  this  church,  which  forms  a chapel  at 
the  east  end  of  it.  The  west  end,  now  in 
ruins,  was  not  founded  till  the  year  1248,  and 
in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  whole 
structure  must  have  stood  in  its  splendour. 
The  extreme  length  has  been  346,  and  its 
breadth  84,  English  feet ; but  the  west  end, 
which  contained  the  grand  entrance,  had  a 
chape)  at  each  corner,  making  the  breadth  of 
that  front  140  feet.  The  transept  and  east 
end  are  the  only  parts  roofed  in,  and  now  used 
for  Divine  service.  The  western,  once  magni- 
ficently ornamented,  is  now  used  as  a timber 
or  store-yard,  but  the  outer  walls  still  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  arches  of  the  lower  windows, 
which  are  pointed,  and  of  the  spring  of  those 
which  have  joined  the  outer  walls  to  the  pillars 
of  the  aisles;  but  these  are  all  demolished. 
The  grand  entrance  in  this  front  was  by  three 
doors,  now  all  built  up,  and  in  their  place 
buttresses  support  this  end  of  the  wood-yard. 
This  front  was  adorned  with  a row  of  twenty 
arched  and  delicately  cut  niches  above  the 
three  entrance  gates,  and  below  these,  on  each 
side  of  the  entrances,  a row  of  ten  pointed 
arches  with  ornamental  ones  within  them. 
The  ten  have  rested  upon  slight  pillars,  and 
those  within  have  joined  and  ended  in  a carved 
flower.  The  niches  have  been  exceedingly  rich 
in  finely  carved  fret-work  and  mouldings,  and 
they  still  contain  five  full-length  statues  more 
or  less  mutilated.  From  the  folds  of  the  dra- 
pery, hands,  and  hair  of  the  heads,  they  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  age  or 
country  which  produced  the  grotesque  masks 
and  figures  which  are  strewed  with  profusion 
over  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  building. 
They  are  of  a different  taste  and  school  from 
those  figures  in  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  and 
other  churches  of  the  same  period ; and  the 
celebrated  figure  of  the  goose-footed  queen, 
on  the  portals  of  four  French  cathedrals,  which 
has  given  occasion  to  so  much  learned  con- 
jecture, could  not  probably  be  ranked  with 
these.  They  display  considerable  merit,  and 
deserve  the  examination  of  a competent  judge. 
The  upper  works  of  the  transept  and  east  end, 
being  all  now  roofed  in,  have  probably  been 
rebuilt  at  various  and  comparatively  recent 
periods.  By  these,  I mean  all  above  the  first 
arches,  or  those  springing  from  the  ground. 

I conceive  that  all  this  higher  part  has  origi- 
nally been  only  of  wood,  for  the  cathedral  is 
said  to  have  frequently  been  burned.  Now 
fire  would  consume  the  roof  and  wood-work, 
but  not  the  stone  walls.  At  all  events,  the 
stones,  not  being  calcareous,  would  have  re- 
mained though  the  walls  had  tumbled  down. 
But  there  is  on  the  spot  no  rubbish,  no  heaps 
of  ruins,  and  in  the  adjacent  houses  no  stones, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  cathedral: 
having  all  been  squared,  they  would  have  been 
easily  recognised.  Hence  I suspect  that, 
when  the  wood-work  has  been  consumed 
by  fire  at  different  periods,  the  stones  of 
the  aisles  and  arches  within  the  shell  now 
remaining  of  the  west  end  have  been  em- 
ployed to  build  up  the  present  walls  of  the 
transept,  and  other  parts  which  were  originally 
of  wood.  Thus  we  may  account  for  the  paltry 
taste  and  execution  of  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
structure,  and  for  the  insertion  of  cut  stone 
mouldings  of  arches  where  an  arch  could  never 
have  been  intended ; but  the  stones  have  evi- 
dently been  built  in  from  other  places,  while 
all  that  is  below,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
been  injured  by  any  conflagration,  is  original, 
and,  from  its  antiquity,  style,  and  execution, 
very  interesting.  The  round  arch  with  the 
zigzag  ornament,  which  we  call  Saxon,  is  em- 
ployed in  all  this  old  part,  and  also  in  Saint 
Clement’s  Chapel.  The  present  entrance  in 
the  north  transept  is  a fine  specimen  of  both. 
But  this  simple  massive  style  is  mixed  with  light 
pointed  arches,  adorned  with  grotesque  heads, 
flowers,  and  all  the  variety  of  ornaments  which 
are  usually  considered  peculiar  to  a much  later 
period  of  Gothic  architecture  ; but  here  the 
two  styles  are  evidently  coeval.  It  shakes  the 
theory  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman,  the  round 
and  pointed  arch  having  been  used  exclusively 
in  particular  and  different  centuries,  and 
affording  ground  to  determine  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  Gothic  edifices.  The  Norman 


arch,  in  its  most  florid  style,  is  here  connected 
with  the  Saxon  in  its  most  simple  and  massive 
form,  in  a building  where  the  known  date  of 
the  portions  containing  this  admixture  is  more 
ancient  than  the  ascertained  date  of  those 
English  edifices  from  which  the  theory  is 
derived. 

I here  has  been  a good  deal  of  ingenious 
writing  about  the  origin  of  Gothic  arches. 
1 he  interlacing  of  the  boughs  of  tall  trees  in 
an  avenue,  as  it  has  something  of  the  effect, 
has  also  been  considered  as  the  original  model 
of  the  interior  of  the  Gothic  cathedral,  and 
what  the  earliest  architects  may  have  proposed 
to  imitate.  The  origin  is  probably  much  less 
picturesque.  The  people  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
buried  their  dead,  like  all  barbarous  nations, 
with  their  arms  and  implements,  and  even 
their  horses,  slaves,  and  sometimes  their  wives. 
On  the  sea-coast,  the  boat  or  ship  in  which  the 
chieftain  sailed  was  laid  over  the  body,  and  the 
tumulus  was  raised  over  its  hull.  This  cir- 
cumstance repeatedly  occurs  in  the  Saga;  and 
the  ship-tumulus  is  distinguished  by  all  Scan- 
dinavian antiquaries  as  distinct  from  the  round 
heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  raised  over  stone 
coffins  or  other  receptacles.  Its  inside  would 
be  exactly  a Gothic  building  in  wood  ; and 
the  main  body,  the  nave  (navis)  is  called  the 
ship  of  the  building  in  the  ancient  northern 
languages,  probably  in  reference  to  this 
origin.” 

The  curious  will  find  a minute  description 
of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Olaf,  its  316  windows, 
its  3,361  pillars,  its  32  altars,  and  all  the  rest 
of  its  magnificence,  in  a quarto  volume,  pub- 
lished at  Dronthiem,  in  the  year  1762,  by 
Gerard  Scheming,  rector  of  the  high  school 
there  ; an  antiquary  whose  works  are  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  learned  in  Scandinavian 
antiquities. 


J^tocellanra. 

What  a Hodman  can  do. — Many  people 
turn  up  their  noses  at  what  they  call  “ dirty 
work,”  as  though  all  honest  labour  was  n /t 
cleaner  than  many  kid  glove  ways  of  swindling 
one’s  way  through  the  world.  Rather  than 
owe  our  living  to  the  latter,  we  would  infinitely 
prefer  to  shake  carpets  or  sweep  chimneys  at 
fifty  cents  per  day.  A day  or  two  since,  we 
learned  an  instructive  bit  of  history  touching 
a doer  of  “dirty  work,”— a hodman.  No 
matter  where  he  was  born  : he  was  none  the 
worse  for  being  a Turkman  or  an  Irishman. 
He  came  to  this  city  about  ten  years  agoj 
young,  healthy,  and  honest.  He  could  get  no 
employment  but  hod  carrying,  and  he  carried 
it  so  well  as  to  earn  at  once  his  dollar  a day. 
He  procured  cheap  but  good  board  and  lodg- 
ings, spent  none  of  his  earnings  in  saloons  or 
low  places,  attended  church  on  the  Sabbath, 
educated  himself  of  evenings,  laid  up  money* 
and,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  bought  a lot  in 
the  city,  and  built  a pretty  cottage.  In  one 
year  more  he  found  a good  wife,  and  used  a 
cottage  before  rented  out.  For  these  six  years 
he  had  steadily  carried  the  hod.  He  was  a 
noble  pattern  of  a man.  On  the  opening  of 
the  eighth  year,  his  talents  and  integrity  were 
called  to  a more  profitable  account.  He  em- 
barked as  a partner  in  a business  already  well 
established.  This  day  he  is  worth  at  least 
100,000  dollars  : he  has  a lovely  wife  and  two 
beautiful  children,  a home  that  is  the  centre 
of  a brilliant  and  intelligent  circle,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  honourable  men 
as  far  as  he  is  known.  So  much  has  come  of 
a hodman. — American  Paper. 

Claim  for  Wages.— At  West  Bromwich, 
a workman  lately  summoned  his  employer,  an 
engineer,  for  30s.  alleged  to  be  due  to  him. 
The  defendant  pleaded  that,  because  he  had 
paid  complainant  at  the  rate  of  4s.  a day  while 
he  demanded  5s. — there  being  no  previous 
agreement  as  to  wages — complainant  had  wil- 
fully spoiled  two  dies,  damage  30s.,  and  he 
therefore  refused  to  pay  the  man’s  claim.  The 
magistrates  dismissed  the  case,  one  of  them 
remarking  that  complainant  should  have  taken 
care  to  have  had  an  agreement  as  to  wages  be- 
fore he  began  work. 
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Desecration  of  Winchester  Cathe-  What 


/anted  in  London. — ‘‘The 


DRAL  —The  Portsmouth  Times  has  the  follow- ! metropolis  has  been  irreparably  injured,  says 
ing:— "Every  cathedral  in  England,  as  all ; the  Times,  “ by  the  want ; of  a government  dur- 
know,  is  under  the  care  of  its  dean  and  J ing  the  last  century.  With  one  centre  of  super- 
chapter, who  alone  receive  praise  or  blame  for  ■ vision,  of  foresight  and  direction,  it  would 
whatever  is  done  there  for  good  and  bad.  As  1 probably  have  escaped  many  evils  which  seem 
no  one  can  misuse  the  building  without  their  j now  irremediable.  It  would  have  had  better 
sanction  and  wish,  so  we  find  it  our  duty  (al-  lines  of  communication  : it  would  have  pre- 
though  laymen)  to  point  out  the  errors,  when- 1 served  its  quays  : it  would  have  saved  the 
ever  they  occur,  of  those  who  ought  to  know  Thames  from  its  present  disgusting  state  : it 
how  to  preserve  the  sacred  structures  com-  i would  have  had  public  gardens  and  prome- 
mitted  to  their  charge.  We  visited  a day  or  ! nades  within  easy  distance  of  the  populous 
two  ago  the  old  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  a j districts  : it  would  have  had  handsome  public 
building  that  always  pleases  and  instructs  us  : buildings,  museums,  and  libraries  for  the 
the  fine  proportion  of  Wykeham’s  nave,  the  people,  colleges,  and  charitable  institutions  on 
simple  and  grand  transepts,  the  great  screen,  a proper  scale  : it  would  have  provided  a few 
stalls,  and  crypt,  all  seem  to  improve  the  more  J assemblages  of  architectural  objects  in  different 
we  see  of  them.  The  old  monuments  are  there,  j parts,  instead  of  leaving  the  metropolis  one 
but  what  could  have  possessed  the  clergy  some  ; dead  level  of  ugliness  and  vulgarity,  excepting 
years  ago  to  put  them  together,  “ all  of  a heap”  j only  the  heart  of  the  city  in  the  east,  and  the 
east  of  the  transepts  ? A crusader  now  appears  palatial  quarter  in  the  west : it  would  have  pre- 
without  his  canopy  : some  monuments  that  served  us  from  the  jobbery  of  local  Acts,  and 
were  originally  flat  are  now  upright,  and  many  1 the  two  divided  energies  of  the  Woods  and 
more  are  from  the  nave ; but  we  hope  the  Forests.  Every  Englishman  who  has  been 
bones  of  all  were  untouched;  however,  we , abroad  this  year,  and  has  conversed  with  the 
leave  the  monuments,  and  turn  sadly  to  the  foreigners  returned  from  the  Exhibition,  must 
south  transept,  and  there  find  that  the  Norman  1 have  been  painfully  struck  with  their  tmpres- 

■ f : — sions  of  London.  Indeed,  in  point  of  external 

appearance,  engineering,  and  architecture,  it 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  any  continental 
town  of  50,000  inhabitants.  Look  at  the 
great  Holborn  thoroughfare,  with  its  Middle- 
row,  its  precipitous  descent  into  Farringdon- 
street,  and  its  sudden  contraction  at  Newgate- 
street.  Lausanne,  a town  of  only  16,000  in- 
habitants, has  lately  carried  a splendid  viaduct 
over  a similar  hollow  to  that  of  Holborn-hill ; 
and  Dinan,  a little  country  town  in  Britanny, 
has  just  accomplished  a still  greater  work.” 
The  London  Exchange  Bells. — 
Messrs.  C.  and  G.  Mears,  of  the  old-esta- 
blished bell  foundry  in  Whitechapel,  have 
published  " A plain  Statement  of  Facts  relative 
to  the  Royal  Exchange  Chimes,”  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  “ changes  ” have  been  very 
amusingly  “ rung  ” by  the  Gresham  Commit- 
tee, in  a pretty  plain  endeavour — by  reference 
to  successive  musical  authorities,  all  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  used  up,  and  to  have  failed 
them  by  turns  in  that  endeavour — to  obtain  an 
authoritative  opinion  that  would  justify  them 
in  refusing  to  pay  Messrs.  Mears  the  500/.  to 
which  they  were  entitled  as  the  price  of  the 
bells  made  by  them  for  the  Royal  Exchange. 
As  it  was,  the  founders  were  kept  out  of 
their  money  for  four  years,  one  cannot  well 
see  why,  since  each  successive  musical  autho- 
rity on  the  peal  appealedto  seems  to  have  had 


chapel  at  the  south-east  angle  of  this  portion 
of  the  building— mind,  a chapel  where  prayers 
were  continually  offered  up,  for  the  very  steps 
to  the  altar  still  remain — here  it  is,  we  say,  that 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  altar  once  stood, 
are  now  two  urinals  for  the  use  of  the  school- 
boys, also  two  wooden  enclosures,  which  we 
took  for  " conveniences  ” of  another  kind  (but 
being  locked  up  we  could  not  be  certain  about 
them).  The  urinals,  there  they  are  as  plain  as 
possible,  and  the  walls  of  the  chapel  are 
scrawled  over  with  names  and  sketches  of  any- 
thing but  of  a decent  or  religious  kind.  Really 
such  desecration  of  a sacred  building  is  too 
bad,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  notice 
will  induce  the  dean  and  chapter,  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  consciences,  to  have  a proper 
place  erected  outside  the  building,  that  in 
future  not  any  of  the  altar  steps  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  may  be  defiled  but  respected.” 

Respected  Friend,— In  adopting  the 
style  of  language  used  by  my  sect,  it  appears 
that  offence  hath  been  taken  by  some  soberly 
reflective  brethren  who  erroneously  suppose 
my  peculiar  phraseology  was  adopted  in  a 
spirit  of  levity.  It  would  pain  me  to  think 
that  such  opinion  were  general,  for  of  all  pro- 
fessing Christians,  I believe  them  to  be  the 
most  genuine  and  primitively  thinking,  as 
well  as  practising  people.  My  mother  was  of 
the  society,  and  all  my  maternal  ancestors  „ 
since  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  I his  fastidiousness  satisfied  by  more  or  less 
have  fallen  off,  it  is  owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  I trifling  alterations  suggested  by  him,  and  good 
times  we  live  in,  and  to  the  general  fusion  of  j naturedly  agreed  to  by  the  founders.  It  is 
opinion  on  doctrinal  subjects,  which  I trust  j alleged,  however,  that  there  is  something 
will  finally  lead  all  true  professors  to  the  one  | defective  in  the  working  of  the  chimes,  and 
fold.  My  object  in  obtruding  the  remarks  of , the  committee  refuse  to  adapt  a modified  key 
a Friend  in  thy  print  was  solely  to  advance  the  in  which  their  own  musical  employe  recom- 


cause  of  truth  and  of  the  poor,  and  if  a few 
words  in  a plain  guise  can  conduce  to  such  an 
end,  perhaps  both  thou  and  they  will  forgive 
this  final  explanation  of  Tabitha  Quiet. 

Foul  Air  in  Wells. — With  reference  to 
the  best  mode  of  using  lime  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  wells,  a correspondent,  “ W.  H.  K.,” 
says  : — “ Put  some  unslaked  lime  into  a large 
bucket  (not  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  over 
when  it  becomes  slaked),  and  before  lowering 
the  bucket  into  the  well,  pour  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water  on  the  lime  to  slake  it : im- 
mediately that  the  water  has  been  put  to  the 
lime,  let  the  bucket  and  its  contents  be  lowered 
to  the  water  in  the  well,  but  not  so  as  to  go 


mended  certain  tunes  to  be  played  on  the 
bells  in  order  to  bring  out  their  finest  tones. 

Parish  Collectors. — It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  hear  of  the  defalcation  of  a col- 
lector of  rates  or  taxes,  and  to  sympathise  with 
the  respective  parishioners  upon  the  hard- 
ships which  result  to  them  in  consequence 
thereof.  The  case  is  rendered  the  more  vex- 
atious from  the  circumstance  that  the  body  of 
ratepayers  are  helpless  in  the  matter,  being 
compelled  to  entrust  these  important  arrange- 
ments to  their  officers,  who,  either  from  a 
laxity  of  duty  or  want  of  moral  courage,  fail  to 
obtain  the  necessary  security  for  the  protection 
of  the  parishioners.  In  most  cases  the  col- 


into  it.  In  a few  minutes  the  well  will  be  ’ lectors  are  men  who  have  filled  some  parish 
cleared  of  the  foul  air,  the  slaking  lime  either  office  and  obtained  thereby  sufficient  influence 
taking  up  the  noxious  air  or  forcing  it  out  of  to  be  returned  for  the  collectorship,  and  find 
the  well.  Some  persons  recommend  throwing  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  in  their  circle  not 
unslaked  lime  into  the  well ; but  there  are,  I only  men  who  will  execute  a bond  guarantee- 
conceive,  two  objections  to  that  mode, — one,  | ing  the  parish  against  loss,  but  also  men  who 
that  it  can  seldom,  or  ever,  be  efficacious ; for  ; will  approve  of  the  same.  These  men  in  all 
the  lime  will,  of  course,  immediately  sink  to  probability  mean  well,  and  their  consternation 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  and,  if  the  water  be  \ at  a defalcation  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  their 
deep,  the  slaking  of  the  lime  at  the  bottom  of  | incompetency  to  meet  their  liabilities  for  the 
the  well  would  have  little,  if  any,  effect  beyond  same.  I would  appeal  to  public  experience  as 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  other  objection  1 to  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  the  general 
is  that  if  lime  be  thrown  into  the  well,  the  1 inefficiency  of  this  species  of  security.  Most 
water  will  not,  at  least  for  a considerable  time  assuredly  the  time  has  arrived  when  ratepayers 


afterwards,  be  fit  to  drink.’ 


should  be  relieved  from  the  repetition  of 


insfances  of  " double  taxation,”  and  I earnestly 
hope  that  the  insertion  of  these  remarks  will 
draw  attention  to  the  question.  As  a remedy 
for  the  evil,  allow  me  to  suggest  (without 
having  the  slightest  interest  in,  or  connection 
with,  such  societies),  that  in  the  cases  of  col- 
lectors the  same  system  should  be  adopted  as 
at  the  present  time  is  in  force  with  the  Bank 
of  England,  bankers,  and  other  large  firms, 
iz.,  requiring  that  all  collectors  should  insure 
their  probity  in  one  of  the  guarantee  societies, 
the  policy  of  which  would  be  deposited  with 
the  parish  officers  in  lieu  of  the  present  private 
surety  bond. — Philosophus. 

Foreign  Architects  in  London. — 
M.  Caesar  Daly,  the  editor  of  the  Revue 
Generate  de  V Architecture,  of  Paris,  is  now  in 
London,  in  worse  health  than  his  friends 
would  wish  to  see  him.  Professor  Strack,  of 
Berlin,  and  several  other  foreign  architects  are 
also  with  us.  Herr  Zwirner,  the  architect 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  M.  Girault  de  Prangey,  of  Dijon, 
and  M.  Hittorff,  the  architect  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  Paris,  best  known  in  England  by  his 
fine  works  on  Sicily,  have  recently  departed 
from  our  shores,  not  ill-pleased  with  what  they 
have  seen  amongst  us. 

Architecture  at  University  Col- 
lege, London. — We  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  our  student-readers  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Professor  Donaldson  will  begin 
his  course  on  Architecture  and  Construction 
on  the  16th,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  efforts 
Mr.  Donaldson  makes  to  render  the  courses 
as  complete  and  instructive  as  possible,  to 
awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils  and  in- 
duce a spirit  of  observation  and  thought  in 
the  young  mind,  so  as  to  make  them  feel,  if 
possible,  that  there  is  something  ennobling  in 
the  pursuit,  and  worthy  the  highest  intel- 
lectual application.  We  hope  to  find  he  will 
have  a much  enlarged  class  this  session. 

Plymouth  Workhouse  Competition. 
— One  of  the  three  selected  competitors,  Mr. 
Walter  Damant,  has  published  a pamphlet,  in 
which  he  complains  that  the  design  by  Messrs. 
Arthur  and  Dwelley,  wdio  not  only  were  com- 
petitors, but  who  drew  up  the  plan  and  in- 
structions for  competition,  has  been  selected 
by  the  guardians,  although  Mr.  Haward,  of 
Exeter,  as  arbitrator,  awarded  the  first  posi- 
tion to  his  design,  and  although  the  design  so 
selected  by  the  guardians,  has  been  shown, 
by  the  report  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
on  it,  to  be  defective  in  many  particulars  in 
which  his  (Mr.  Damant’s)  design  makes  the 
provisions  requisite,  and  called  for  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  that  at  a cost  which  he  declares 
to  be  admitted  by  the  arbitrator  to  be  the 
lowest  that  could  be  “ judiciously  ” stated  for 
the  specified  number  of  inmates,  and  " likely 
to  approximate  to  the  actual  cost  of  the 
works.” 

Industrial  Exhibition  at  St.  John’s, 
New  Brunswick. — An  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  provincial  skill  and  industry  has 
been  opened  here  with  great  success.  The 
exhibition  building  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  street  before  the  hall.  It  is  composed 
of  a centre  and  two  wings,  the  portico  being 
Tetra-style — Grecian,  supporting  the  entabla- 
ture, over  which  is  placed  the  city  arms  of 
large  dimensions,  and  the  flags  of  many 
nations  float  gaily  from  various  parts  of  the 
roof.  The  extent  of  the  building  is  120  feet  in 
all.  On  either  hand  are  ranged  vases  con- 
taining choice  plants  in  pots,  while  about  the 
centre  of  the  aisle,  and  nearly  in  front  of  the 
entering  visitor,  stands  a huge  circular  crown 
made  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers. 

“Trihedral  View”  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion Building.* — Amongst  the  many  repre- 
sentations of  the  Industrial  Palace  before  us 
is  one  recently  executed  by  Mr.  C.  P.  B.  Shelley 
and  Mr.  Treppass,  and  published  under  the 
above  designation.  It  is  not  so  much  a pretty 
picture  as  an  accurate  isometrical  view  of  the 
building  and  the  neighbourhood,  laid  down 
from  actual  survey.  It  gives  a striking  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  building,  in  comparison  with 
surrounding  objects.  It  had  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  shows  three  faces  of 
every  object. 


' Ackermann,  Strand. 
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Singular  Properties  of  the  Figure 
Nine.  Multiply  9 by  itself,  or  by  any  other 
of  the  digits,  and  the  figures  of  the  product, 
added  together  will  amount  to  9.  The  cora- 
oi  ponent  figures  of  the  amount  of  the  multipliers 
it  (viz.  45)  when  added  together,  make  9.  The 
n amount  of  the  several  products,  or  multiples 
1 of  9 (viz  405),  when  divided  by  9,  gives  a quo- 
}j  tient  of  45;  and  the  component  figures  of 
»i  either  the  dividend  or  quotient,  added  toge- 
d ther,  make  9.  Multiply  any  row  of  figures 
li  either  by  9 or  by  any  other  of  the  products  of  9 
’£  multiplied  by  one  of  the  digits,  as  by  18,  27, 
36,  45,  54,  63,  72,  or  81,  and  the  sum  of  the 
| figures  of  the  product,  added  together,  will  be 
i divisible  by  9.  Multiply  the  nine  digits  in  the 
4 following  order— 1,  2,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 — by 
y 9,  or  by  any  one  of  the  products  of  9 men- 
jji  tioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  the  product 
it  will  come  out  all  in  one  figure,  except  the  place 
1 of  tens,  which  will  be  an  0,  and  that  figure 
h will  be  the  one  which,  multiplied  into  9,  sup- 
I plies  the  multiplier : that  is,  if  you  select  9 as 
the  multiplier,  the  product  will  be  (except  the 
place  of  tens)  all  ones ; if  you  select  18,  all 
twos;  if  27,  all  threes;  and  so  on.  Omit  the 
S in  the  multiplicand,  and  the  0 will  also 
i vanish  from  the  product,  leaving  it  all  ones. 
Pi:  twos,  three,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. — Ameri- 
n can  Paper. 

A Shipbuilding  Y,a.rd  Roofed  with 
Glass. — The  Sunderland  News  says,  " the 
Messrs.  Smith,  of  St.  Peter’s  Quay,  on  the 
Tyne,  have  contracted  with  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Co.,  of  the  West  Glass  Works,  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  for  the  entire  enclosure,  with  glass, 
of  their  extensive  shipbuilding  yard  of  St. 
i Peter’s,  where  vessels  of  the  highest  class  of 

I*:  character,  and  of  the  largest  register  tonnage, 
i are  constructed.  The  glass  for  the  roof  is  to 
: be  the  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.’s  patent  rough 
: plate,  of  which  a very  large  quantity  will  be 
required.  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.  have  en- 
5;  gaged  Mr.  Isaac  Cooke,  of  Sunderland,  for 
i the  glazing.  Vessels  built  under  cover  class 
i a year  higher  at  Lloyd’s.” 

A Pump  a Building. — At  the  Colchester 
ii  Registration  Court  a voter  was  objected  to 
::  lately  on  the  ground  of  not  having  a house  of 
:i.  adequate  value.  His  wife  appeared  and  main- 
i:;  tained  that  although  the  value  of  “ her  ” house 
h was  only  5 1.,  she  paid  20/.  of  annual  rent  for  a 
ii  pump  ! Moreover,  that  the  pump  was  a build- 
iiing  within  the  terms  of  the  Act.  The  judge 
i:  said  that  a pump  was  certainly  a very  queer 
ill  thing  to  vote  upon,  but  it  might  do  for  aught 
id  he  saw  at  present,  and  on  the  voter’s  “ counsel  ” 

Ii  further  explaining  that  it  was  a copper  pump, 

>•  cased  in  wood, — or  rather,  two  pumps,  with  a 
large  cistern  covered  in, — his  Honour  appeared 
'(to  think  not  only  that  “the  grey  mare  was  the 
f)  better  horse,”  but  the  “ better  lawyer  ” too, 
and  that  the  pump  would  do ; but  he  promised 
l|(to  pay  it  a visit. 

Burn  your  own  Smoke. — We  under- 
:i : stand  that  a notice  has  been  served  on  the 
i::  citizens  of  London,  by  order  of  the  Commis- 
isioners  of  Sewers,  to  the  effect  that,  in  accord- 
i ance  with  clause  48  of  the  Sewers  Act  (1851), 
'“‘every  furnace  employed,  or  to  be  employed, 
rin  the  working  of  engines  by  steam,  &c.  within 
Ithe  City,”  shall,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1852, 

) be  altered  or  so  made  as  to  consume  or  burn 
tits  own  smoke,  under  a penalty  of  not  more 
:lthan  5/.  nor  less  than  2l.  per  day  in  default. 

1 Aston  Hall,  Birmingham. — The  editors 
!):of  the  local  papers  and  their  correspondents 
jijappear  to  be  anxious  to  preserve  this  noted 
) building,  while  its  grounds  are  being  cut  up 
itinto  building  sites.  One  suggests  its  conver- 
sion into  a collegiate  institution,  another  into 
i a gallery  of  arts.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  it 
imight  do  for  a palace  for  the  proposed  Bishop 
olof  Birmingham. 

Doings  in  Lambeth. — The  question  of  a 
anew  Vestry  Hall  in  this  parish  has  been 
ivwarmly  discussed  of  late,  and  at  a poll  of  the 
piparishioners  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
{Thursday,  in  last  week,  it  was  decided  by  a 
^majority  of  fourteen  that  the  hall  should  be 
nerected, — 1,057  voting  for,  and  1,043  against 
:tthe  proposal.  On  the  question  of  baths  and 
irwashhouses,  a poll  was  also  taken,  and  decided 
ifagainst  their  erection  by  a majority  of  622, — 
5610  voting  for,  and  1,232  against  the  proposal. 


Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— A special  court  was  held  on  Friday,  in  week 
before  last,  at  the  Sessions  House,  Newington- 
causeway, as  to  complaints  relating  to  the  dis- 
trict. The  chairman  announced  that  measures 
were  in  progress,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
state  of  the  commission,  and  their  inability  to 
carry  out  works  of  main  drainage,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  A report 
was  presented,  to  the  effect  that  the  workmen 
of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company  had  destroyed 
70  feet  of  the  crown  of  a sewer  in  Goswell- 
street,  but  that  the  company  was  willing  to 
reconstruct  it.  The  chairman  announced  Mr. 
George  Pownall  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  claims 
of  inhabitants  of  Scotland-yard,  for  injuries  in 
formation  of  Victoria-street  sewer.  Some  other 
business  was  transacted,  and  complaints  and 

appeals  heard. Another  special  meeting  at 

Newington  Causeway,  was  held  on  Friday  last. 
The  Court  had  some  time  since  agreed  to 
erect  an  urinal  at  the  end  of  the  Borough-road, 
Southwark,  as  requested  by  the  trustees  for 
paving  and  lighting  the  southern  district  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  on  condition  that  the 
trustees  would  pay  the  expense  of  lighting 
and  watching.  This  the  latter  now  refused  to 
do,  and  accordingly  the  Court  declined  to  erect 
the  urinal.  The  engineer  reported  on  the 
Essex-street  sewer  nuisance,  that  an  iron  pipe 
300  feet  in  length  and  3 feet  in  diameter, 
should  be  run  out  to  low  water  mark,  and  a 
flap  hung  on  the  present  outlet  for  storm  water 
discharge.  The  cost  would  be  300/.  The 
work  was  ordered  to  be  executed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  district  rate.  Some  other 
works  were  then  ordered,  and  summonses 
issued  against  defaulters. 

Love  of  Light  in  Denmark. — I was 
exceedingly  struck,  as  I walked  through  the 
streets,  by  the  prodigious  number  of  windows 
every  house  contained  : the  lower  part  in  some 
instances  actually  seemed  all  glass.  Even  the 
“ stud  and  mud”  cottages  in  the  outskirts  had 
their  rows  of  windows  in  some  instances  not 
18  inches  apart.  Nothing  in  the  appearance 
of  this  and  the  other  towns  I visited  on  my 
journey  towards  the  capital  struck  me  so  much 
as  this  peculiar  and  pleasant  feature,  for  surely 
the  light  of  heaven  is  a priceless  boon  and  a 
blessing,  and  I would  rather  anything  in  my 
own  land  were  taxed  than  light.  Many  a little 
cot  in  Denmark  has  more  glaziers’  work  about 
it  than  a substantial  three  or  four  stories  in 
Great  Britain. — Hur ton’s  Voyage  from  Leith 
to  Lapland. 

Strike. — Some  of  the  artisans  engaged  in 
the  railway  spring  trade  have  struck  work  in 
consequence  of  a reduction  in  the  old  and  high 
rates  of  wages  fixed  in  the  heyday  of  railway 
extension. 

Baths  and  Washhouses  at  Brighton. 
— A public  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  in 
last  week,  and  a committee  appointed  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  public  baths  and 
washhouses  at  Brighton.  The  High  Con- 
stable was  in  the  chair,  and  Sir  G.  B.  Pechell 
and  other  influential  gentlemen  were  present. 

The  Iron  Trade. — Preliminary  consulta- 
tions have  been  held  by  the  masters  as  to  the 
nominal  prices  to  be  fixed  at  the  quarterly 
meetings.  It  was  resolved  that  no  rise,  even 
nominal,  should  be  attempted.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  would  certainly  be  a reduction 
declared  if  wages  could  be  lowered,  but  no 
one  is  willing  to  be  the  first  to  make  the 
attempt. 
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AN  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  in  tile 

Address,  stating  terms,  to  L.  M„  Post-office,  Worcester. 


TO  BRICK M AKERS. 

AIS1ED,  by  a Builder,  to  completely 

nr.  V?  intc.rior  Of  some  Carcases  of  Houses,  for  which 

b°i(tniA0U  RSJroent— Address.  post-paid,  to  A b!. 
Office  of  TheBuildcr,  1,  York-street,  Coveut  Garden. 


Tl/ANTED,  an  experienced  active  MAN  as 

wT-k  in  .F0KE,  ,X  of  CARPENTERS  to  a large 

H^Vtth^eet^’  by  lctter’  P°St  paidl  to  A‘  B’  5Iasona' 


TO  SHOP  FOREMEN  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

Y%/AiNlED,  a Person  who  is  fully  com- 

V ▼ peteut  to  undertake  the  above  situatiom-Address  stating 
where  last  employed  in  the  above  cap*, 
citj.to  U.B.,  office  of  1 he  Builder,"  York -street,  Covent-garderL 


TO  YARD  FOREMEN,  Ac. 


V^TANTED,  immediately,  a steady  active 

mu  i.  ®1*1!1. ns  CONVERTER,  and  accustomed  to  the  serving 
out  of  materials  and  general  superintendence  of  a builder’s  yard  — 
Apply  by  letter,  pre-paid,  stating  age,  where  Inst  employed,  and 
salary  expected,  to  DELTA,  Post-office,  Wolverhampton. 


WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT,  within 

10  miles  of  London,  an  OFFICE  LAD,  who  can  write  a 
good  hand  and  trace  aucl  copy  drawings  ; he  would  have  tc 
charge  of  a horse  and  o*‘~! — — ‘ — ’-  c-' — ' - 
Apply  by  letter  to  Y. 
street,  Coveut-garden. 


TO  IRONMONGERS. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  well 

acquainted  with  the  wholesale  and  general  trade,  a 
SITUATION  as  ASSISTANT.  Would  have  no  objection^  the 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 


VX/'ANTED.byaYoung  Man, a SITUATION 

V*  as  above,  to  get  out  working  and  other  drawings.  lie  is 
a good  draughtsman,  and  has  a knowledge  of  perspective, 
tinting,  and  surveying.  Salary,  6oi.  per  aim  urn. -Addicts  to 
R.  A..  Johnson’s  Post-office,  BlacKfriare-road. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

^L^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  for 

",  " some  years  filled  the  situation  of  confidential  clerk  and 
cashier  in  a builders  office  of  some  eminence,  and  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  usual  routine  of  the  office,  a SITUATION  in  a 
Builder's  or  other  Office.  The  highest  references  can  be  given.— 
ressi to  R.  G.  S.,  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York-street, 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Person,  aged  thirty,  a 

permanent  SITUATION  in  the  above  line,  as  a three-branch 
hand  ; where  it  would  be  chiefly  plumbing  required  would  be  pre- 
ferred. No  objection  to  the  country.— Address,  E.  F.  G.,  12,  Rovley- 
street,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's. 


l’O  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  excellent  Gothic  (and 

general)  STONE  CARVER  and  MODELLER,  with  the 
references.  WORK,  either  day  or  piece,  in  town  or  country. 
...  ...»  ...  object,  inconstant  employment  is  insured. —Address," 


WANTED,  a Situation  as  BUILDER’S 

Clerk,  by  a person  who  hos  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  has  had  some  years'  experience  in  office  duties ; he  can 
measure  up  work,  take  out  quantities,  and  make  plain  drawings. 
Go.id  references  givcn.-Address  B.  B.,  No.  7,  Froucis-strcet, 
Beuford-squnre. 


A STEADY,  ACTIVE,  USEFUL  MAN 

wishes  to  ENGAGE  with  a Contractor  or  Builderas  CLERK 
OF  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN.  Reference  as  to  ability,  Ac.,  given 
by_  last  employer.— Address,  H.  P.,  15,  Arthur-street,  Old  Kent- 


TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

“ G.  W.,”  “ L.  S.,”  “ H.  G.,”  “ C.  B.,’’  “ M.”  “ T.  C.,’’ 
“ J.  P.,”  “H.  P.  B.,”  “Fair  Play’’  (suggests  that  adver- 
tisers of  cements,  &c.,  should  give  their  prices),  “ J.  C.” 
(exact  amount  awarded  should  be  given),  “ H.  D.,” 
“H.  E.,’’  “C.  F.,”  “E.  L.  G.”  (shall  hear  from  us), 
“ M.  S.,”  “Zeta”  (thanks  for  the  information,  which  shall 
be  inquired  into.  As  to  the  pamphlet,  an  opinion  upon 
it  lias  already  been  expressed  in  our  journal,  and  tho  opi- 
nion of  the  magazine  referred  to  does  not  concern  us), 
“T.  L.,”  “K.  G.  S.,”  “J.  A.,’’  “E.  L.  S.,”  “J.  G.  B.,” 
“A.  B.,”  “A  Constant  Eeader,”  “ C.,”  “C.  M.,’’ 
“ C.  N.’’ 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  adverfiseme nfs 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Euitob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  having  completed  his 

articles  to  the  Profession,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT, 
either  in  town  or  country.— Address,  U.  H.  H.,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  an 

ENGAGEMENT  with  an  Architect  of  good  Practice.  Has 
been  accustomed  to  prepare  Plaus.  Perspective  and  Detailed 
Drawings,  to  Surveying,  raking  quantities.  Ac.  London  would  be 
preferred.— Address  A.  B.,  3},  Bridge-street  East,  Canal  road.  Mile- 
eud-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

A GOOD  and  EXPEDITIOUS 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  is  capable  of  getting  up  working 
and  finhhed  drawings,  and  understands  the  general  routine  of  on 

.a;..  »-  »...!»•.  GEM  EN  T either  in  Loudon 

from  last  employer.  Salary 
mare,  Kingsland , 


office,  wishes  ..  ..  .... 

or  the  Country.  Satisfactory  referent 

moderate. — Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  22,  De  Beauvoi 


TO  BUILDERS. 


THE  Advertiser,  whose  evenings  are  dis- 
engaged, is  desirous  of  occupying  them  in  the  preparation 


4 occupying  them  in  the  preparation 

„ mg-v  Specifications,  or 

e,  102,  Londou-woll. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertisers  are  desirous  of  meeting 

gentlemen  requiring  their  SERVICES  in  Preparing 
Designs  and  Specifications,  Measuring  Painters'  and  other  works, 
or  taking  out  Quantities.  Drawings  traced  and  Specifications  copied 
—Address  Y.  Z,  No.  1,  Winchester-buildings,  Great  Winchester- 
s.reet.  City. 


TO  SMALL  BUILDERS  AND  JOBBING  MASTERS. 

THE  Advertiser  would  be  found  very  useful 

to  any  party  requiring  a CONFIDENTIAL  MAN  to  attend 


Vincent-square,  Vauxhall-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 


Books  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out  | required.-Address 
books  or  find  addresses.  1 Westminster. 


THE  Advertiser,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 

Gothic  and  Italian  architecture,  the  preparation  of  finished, 
detail,  and  working  drawings,  drawing  up  specifications,  and 
taking  out  quautities,  Ac.,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an 
ENGAGEMENT  ior  two  or  three  days  a week,  or  as  might  be 
N.,  13,  Cannon-row,  Parliament-street, 
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VENTILATION  — PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single  pulley,  from  6s.  each;  with  leading  pulley,  from  6s.  Gfl. 

These  Ventilators  arc  so  arranged  that  the  requisite  quantity  of 
air  may  be  admitted  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment 
without  the  slightest  draught  being  felt  by  the  oocupnnts : and  as 
they  are  placed  in  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  not  impeded 
when  thr  ’ “* — A *u * A *-• ■ . 

srfc; 


R 


EGISTERED  VENETIAN 

VENTILATOR 


For  admission  of  external  air  or  carrying  off  impure  air  from 
rooms,  from  6s.  6d.  each.— Class  32,  Great  Exhibition. 

J.  H.  BoOBBYF.R  and  CO.,  Ironmongery.  Brass  Foundry,  Nail 
and  Tool  Warehouse.  14.  Stanhope-street.  Clarc-mnrket,  London. 
Established  nearly  200  years  for  the  sale  of  goods  from  the  best 
manufacturories  at  tho  lowest  prices. 


NOIRSAIN’S  ventilating  grates 

and  STOVES.— A long  soughtfor  desideratum  a*,  last 
obtained.  Great  Economy  in  Fuel,— entire  Prevention  of  Smoking 
in  ChimneyB— and  Perfect  Regulation  of  the  Temperature  of 
Rooms,  effected  by  the  new  Ventilating  Grates,  which  may  be 
applied  to  any  fire-place. 

M.  NOIRSAIN  solicits  the  attention  of  the  public  and  scientific 
men  to  his  patent  apparatus.— the  utility  and  superior  advantages 
of  which  will  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  at  his  DcpOt,  131, 
REGENT-STREET,  to  any  visitor.  The  highest  testimonials 
given.  Prices. from  Two  Guineas  upwards. 


CHOPS  and  STEAKS  BROILED  by  GAS, 

with  rapiditv.  for  less  than  One  Half-penny.  GAS 
APPARATUS  for  HEATING  LA  UN  PRESSES,  HATTERS, 
and  TAILORS-  IRONS,  and  PATENT  CALORIFERE  OAS 
STOVES  for  warming  halls,  shops,  rooms,  conservatories,  or  any 
places  without  a chimney  ; and  many  other  economical  applica- 
tions of  gas  heat  may  be  seen  at  CHARLES  RICKETS’S  Manu- 
factory, Agar-street,  Strand,  opposite  Charing-cross  Hospital, 


Stoves,  ranges,  gas  fittings, 

Ac. 

BENETFINK  and  COMPANY  defy  competition  in  the  above 
articles,  if  durability,  combined  with  elegance  of  design,  is  deemed 
to  be  the  test  of  cheapness. 

B.  and  Co.  especially  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 
bo  their  house,  ns  they  are  admitted  to  have  the  largest  and  best 
selected  stock  of  STOVE8,  RANGES,  and  GAS  FITTINGS  in  the 
kingdom.  Their  stock  contains  Stephenson's  Patent  Register 
Stovos,  patent  hemis 

Syroma'.ic  ditto  ; th- 

escriptiou  of  cooking  uppaiuius.  ad  u uiuui  ui  uich  dduiv  i'-' 

furnish  the  mansion  or  the  cottage  they  submit  the  following  scale 
of  prices : — 

Tine  cast  black  Register  Stoves.  3 feet  wide,  from  13s.  to  126s. 
Highly  finished  Drawing-room  Stoves,  from  6:1s.  to  20  guineas. 
Cottage  Ranges,  with  boiier  and  self-acting  oven,  from  35s. 
Improved  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  boiler,  self-acting  oven,  and 
bright  fittings,  from  58s. 

Very  strong  Kitchen  Ranges,  with  self-acting  oven,  best  wrought 
iron  steam  boiler,  bright  fittings,  and  bright  spit  racks,  from 
10  to  18  guineas. 

3 light,  water  Flidc,  gas  Chandeliers,  from  30s. 

3 light  ditto  ditto,  from  2 to  12  guineas. 

NOTE  THE  ADDRESS  BENETFINK  and  COMPANY, 

89  and  90,  CHEAPSI DE.  LON  DON. 

Wholesale  entrance,  1,  IRONMONGER-LANE. 


Manufacturers  to  the  trade  of 

COOKING  STOVES, by  GAS  or  FUEL,  either  close  or 
open.  Register,  Elliptic,  and  every  description  of  Grate,  of  the  best 
designs,  including  those  with  fire-brick  back. 

Bright  Stores,  for  drawing-rooms. 

Hot  Air  Stoves,  for  public  buildings,  shops,  or  halls,  with  ascend- 
ing or  descending  flue. 

Ship  and  Yacht  Stoves,  for  cooking  and  warming. 

Cranes,  Jibs,  Ac. 

Railing  and  BalconvWork. 

Fire  and  Garden  Engines,  and  every  variety  of  Force  and  Lift 
Pumps. 

Wrought-iron  FIREPROOF  BOOK  SAFES  and  Deed  Boxes; 


rated,  manufacture  all  kiuds  of  ironwork  ; and  as  everything 
executed  on  their  own  premises,  under  their  immediate  super- 
intendence. they  can  offer  great  facilities  in  price,  Ac.  They 
respectfully  solicit  a trial. 

GRIGG  and  JENIvINSON,  Finsbury  Ironworks, 

119  and  120,  Bunhill-row,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Benjamin  walmsley,  iron- 
monger, BRASSFOUNDER.  STOVE  and  RANGE 
MANUFACTURER,  126  and  127,  LON  DON-ROAD,  Southwark, 
for  the  supply  of  builders,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  upholders, 
blind-makers,  smiths,  wheelwrights,  Ac.,  at  wholesale  prices : — 
Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  118.  6<L  per  cwt. 

Best  Cut  Clasp/  lj  1}  2 24  3 in. 

and  Rose  . .(14s.  6d.  14s.  13s.  Od.  12s.  9d.  12s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Cast  Lath,  9s.  6d.  per  cwt. ; Sash  Weights,  5s.  per  cwt. 

6ash  Pullics,  8s.  per  gross. 

Cast  Butts,  per  dozen  pair  2-in.,  lOd. ; 24-in.. Is.  3d. ; 3-in.,  Is.  9d. 
Iron  Rain-water  ; 2 21  3 in. 

pipe 1 9d.  10a.  Is.  id.  per  yard. 

Half  Round  J 3 3$  4 in. 

Gutter  I7d.  71d.  8Jd. 


O G Gutter  . 


llld. 


Air  Bricks,  3s.  4d.  per  doz - 

Dr.  Amott’s  Ventllators^s.  Od-cucu. 

3-ft.  Self-Acting  Cottage  Ranges,  with  Oven  nDd  Boiler,  36s  each. 
3- ft-  ditto^with  Wrought  Bars  and  Bright  Fittings,  58a  each. 


Register  Stoves,  with  Double  Backs,  5d.  per  inch. 

Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Double  Hacks.  2Jd.  per  inch. 

Bright  Register  Stoves,  with  Two  Sets  of  Bars,  from  3Z.  each. 


An  excellent  variety  of  Black  and  Bright  Register  Stove3  kept 
ready  for  use  at  all  prices,  to  which  the  attention  of  architects  and 
builders  is  respectfully  invited. 

A large  assortment  of  Kim.  Mortice,  Drawback,  Iron  Gate,  and 
other  kinds  of  Locks  and  Latches.  An  extensive  Stock  of  neat  nud 
elegant  Door  Furniture,  in  Brass,  Porcclaiu,  Glass,  and  Fancy 
Woods. 

Finger  Plates,  Levers,  and  Bell-pulls  en  suite. 

Bar,  Iloop,  Sheet  and  Rod  Iron,  and  Spring  Steel. 

The  stock  of  this  establishment  is  too  extensive  to  lie  described  in 
the  limits  of  an  advertisement ; and  the  most  correct  idea  that  can 
be  given  of  it  is  by  saving  that  every  trade  consuming  ironmongery 
can  here  select  whatever  they  reauire  at  wholesale  price-'. 

WALMSLEY ’S,  126  and  127,  LONDON- ROAD,  SOUTH- 
WARK, six  doors  from  the  Obelisk. 


BENHAM  and  SONS’  IMPROVED 

KITCHEN  FITTINGS,  as  supplied  by  them  to  several  of 
the  principal  Club-houses,  Railway  Hotels.  Public  Establishments, 
and  Private  Families,  combining  great  efficiency  and  the  utmost 


Ranges,  Broiling  Stoves.  Dishfng-up  Tables,  Hot-water  Drving- 
closets.  Steam  Kettles.  Ac  . may  lie  seen  at  the  EXHIBITION, 
CLASS  22.  No.  99,  AVENUE  P.  ON  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  NAVE. 


and  a large  collection . including  Kitchen  Ranges,  at  every  grada- 
tion of  price,  from  80s.  to  3i)t.,  at  their  MANUFACTORY  and 
SHOW-ROOMS.  19,  WIGMORE -STREET,  CAVENDISH  - 
SQUARE.  LONDON. 


ROOKING  RANGES.— NICHOLSON’S 

PRIZE  COTTAGE,  COOKING,  and  other  GRATES,  which 
obtained  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
at  the  York  and  Exeter  meetings,  may  be  seen  in  Prince  Albert's 
Model  Houses  in  Hydc-park,  in  the  Model  Structure  of  the  Society 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  Building,  and  at  his  allotment  there  (No.  87.  Class  221, 
where  also  arc  exhibited  his  recent  improvements  in  large  Cooking 
Grates, including  the  newly-invented  Cosmopolitan  Cooking  Stove, 
or  complete  suit  of  Kitchen  Apparatus  in  one  piece,  and  his  Anglo- 
German  Cooking  Stove  for  Cottagers.  Emigrants.  Ac.,  to  which  a 
silver  medal  wns  specially  awarded  at  the  Exeter  show.  They  may 
be  procured  at  PIERCE’S,  Jermyn-street,  London,  and  of  most 
respectable  Country  Ironmongers.  Price  lists  and  full  particulars 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Manufacturer  (inclosing  four 
postage  stamps),  Newark -on-Trcnt.  N.B.  Intending  purchasers  of 
kitchen  grates  arc  earnestly  requested  in  default  of  receiving  satis- 
factory information,  to  apply  to  the  manufacturer  direct. 


CLARK  and  HUNT’S  IRONMONGERY, 

STOVE  and  METAL  WAREHOUSE.  159,  Shoreditch. 
Improved  Cottage  Ranges,  with/  30  32  34  36 inch. 

Large  Oven  aud  Boiler 1 29s.  3ns.  32a  34s. 

Best  Self-acting  Ranges,  with  Oven  and/  34  36  38  42  inch. 

Rack  Boiler,  Bright  Wrought  Bara  . . t 54s.  56s.  58s.  63s. 

Strong  Elliptic  Stoves,  with  Extra  Back  and  Solid  Bars,  per 
inch,  2Jd. 

Re  -ister  Stoves,  with  Solid  Bars,  per  inch,  5d.  Be3t  Solar,  with 
Fire  Brick  Back,  per  inch,  lOd. 

Bright  Stoves,  with  Two  Fires,  80s.  to  1W)3.  each. 

Cast  Rain-water  Pipe( 

Cast  Gutters— 1 inch,  8d.  per  yard. 

O.G.  Gutters | *.  44  inch. 

I lid.  Is.  per  yard. 

Best  Cut  Clasp;  li  lj  2 24  3 inch, 

and  Rose  1 14s.  6-1.  14s.  13s.  6d.  13s.  12s.  per  cwt. 

Sheet  Flooring  Brads,  lla.  6d.  per  cwt. 

1-inch  Cut  Lath,  14s.  Cast  Lath,  9s.  6tl. 

6 inch  3-Bolt  Kd.  Ward  Mortice,  with  best  Furuitureand  Patent 
Spindles.  2s.  9,1.  Light  Elliptic  and  Register  Metal,  12s.  per  cwt. 
Hot  Water  Pipes,  8a  Gd.  per  cwt. 

Dr.  Arnott’s  Ventilators,  5s.  each. 

An  extensive  stock  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  and  sheet  iron. 

Clark  and  Hunt's  Improved  Glass  Paper. 


T 


O BUILDERS,  CABINET-MAKERS, 

and  OTHERS. 

Best  Cut  Sheet  Flooring  Brads.  11s.  6d.  per  cwt 
Fine  Cut  Clasp  and  Hose. 

14s.  61.  14s.  Bd.  13s.  6d-  133.  123.  3d.  per  cwt 

H 1]  2 21  3 inch. 

Cross  Garnet  Hinges,  per  dozen  pair. 

2s.  9A  3s.  3d.  4s.  ~ 4s.  91.  6s.  7a  3d. 

10  12  14  16  18  20  in.  v-stt. 

Rest  Bright  Tower  Bolts,  per  doz.  '1  ' 

Is.  3d.  Is. 7d.  2s.  2s. 6d.  2s.9d.  3s. 3d.  3s.7d. 

3 4 6 6 7 8 9 in. 

Iron  Rain-water  Pipe. 

9d.  lOd  is.  Id.  Is.  5d.  Is.  8d.  per  yard. 

3 2)  3 34  4 inch. 

Best  London  Glue,  40a  per  cwt. 

Cast  Lath  Nails,  los.  per  cwt. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  3d,  per  doz. 

Hooping  f>r  bond.  81. 10a  per  ton. 

Sash  Weights.  5s.  per  cwt. 

TERMS -NET  CASH. 

A price-list  may  be  had  on  application. 

A.  L.  PFEIL  and  Co., 

Wholesale  Ironmongers.  Brass  Foundry 


..nd  Nail  Warelio 

5 and  6.  Broad-street,  Bloomsbiirv.London. 

AGENTS  FOR  LEA'S  PATENT 
MORTISE  LOCKS  AND  BOLTS. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS,  CABINET  MAKERS,  Ac. 

JOHN  DALE,  18  and  19,  Chiswell-street, 

Finsbury -square,  licgs  to  Inform  the  above  Trades,  that  lie 
lias  now  added  the  business  of  (lie  late 
Mr.  WILLIAMSON  to  his  own  old- 
established  concern,  nnd  respectfully 
invites  an  inspection  of  his  immense 
stock  of  ironmongery,  which  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  London,  every  article 
being  of  the  best  quality  aud  lowest 
possible  prices : — 

Elliptic  Stoves,  double  backs, 

2Jd.  per  inch. 

Register  Stoves.  5d.  Gd.  6|d.  7 Jd. 
per  inch. 

Self-acting  Ranges,  with  circular 
ovens  and  back  boilers,  best  wrought 
bars  and  bright  fittings : — 

3 ft.,  21. 16s  ; 3 ft.  8 in.,  31. 4s. ; 4 ft.,  31. 15a 
3-feet  Cottage  Ranges,  with  ovens  and 
back  boilers,  30s.  each. 

3-feet  self-acting  ditto,  ditto.  35s.  each. 
Air  Bricks,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.— 1-inch  Cut  Lath  Nails,  13s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Best  Patent  Cut  Clasp. 

li  1}  2 24  3 inch  and  larger. 

14s.  6d.  14a.  m 12s.  6d.  12s.  perewt. 

Best  Sheet  Floor  Brads,  11s.  Gd.  per  cwt 
Best  Town  Glue,  38s.  Ditto.  Scotch.  52s.  per  cwt. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  A-. 

('<  C.  LEWIS,  Ironmonger,  Stove  and 

f • Range  Maiiufaoturer,oppo3ite  Albert-gate,  Knightsbridce, 
has  in  stock  every  article  for  the  supply  of  the  trade  at  wholesale 
prices. 

Best  Cut  Clasp. 

15s.  14s.  Bd.  13s.  6d.  12s.  <d.  12s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

li  lj  2 2i  3 inch. 

Best  Cut  Flooring  Brads,  lls.  6d.  per  cwt. 

Malleable  Slate.  28s.  per  cwt. 

Tower  Bolts. 

Is.  4d.  Is.  8d.  2s.  2d.  2s.  sd.  3s.  per  dozen. 

3 4 5 6 7 inch. 

Best  Patent  Sash  Line. 

4s.  4s.  Cd.  5s.  6d.  7s.  83.  10s  6d.  per  gross. 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 6 

Dr.  Arnott’s  Ventilators,  5s.,  5s.  Gd..  8s  6d  each. 

Air  Bricks,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Sash  Weights.  5s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

A general  assortment  of  Elliptic  nnd  Register  Stoves,  Kitchen 
Ranges,  Kim  nnd  Mortise  Locks,  Dour  Furniture  in  great  variety, 
Bell  Crank*.  Levers.  Ac.  Rain  Water  Pipes, ‘Heads,  and  Gutters. 
Cabinet  Brass  \\  ork  and  Locks  in  great  variety. 


PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS.— These 

NAILS  arc  submitted  to  the  notice  of  Builders,  Contractors, 
nnd  Ship-builders,  ns  being  superior  to  any  others  and  cheaper. 
They  have  the  toughness  of  the  best  haud-made  nails,  with  far 
greater  uniformity  of  make.  The  flat-pointed  rose  nails  are  parti- 
cularly recommended  wherever  oak  or  other  hard  wood  is  used  : 
being  perfectly  chisel-pointed,  they  require  no  boring,  and  will 
drive  into  the  hardest  wood  without  splitting  it,  and  their  heads 
being  very  strong  do  not  tty  off  The  patent  wrought  nails  may  be 
had  of  nil  ironmongers.  A stock  of  them  is  kept,  at  the  warehouses 
of  the  agents,  HIGGS  and  GEORGE,  Wholesale  ironmongers,  179, 
Borough,  London. 


w 


ARMING  BY  HOT  WATER.— 

J.WEEKSand  CO.’s  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS  may  bo 
seen  in  extensive  operation  on  their  premises,  King’s-road,  Chelsea; 
they  have  also  erected  their  apparatus  for  various  purposes  through- 
out the  kingdom  ; references  can  be  given  in  almost  every  district. 
They  beg  particularly  to  refer  to  their  own  establishment,  nnd  also 
to  that  of  Mr.  Stockeu’s  extensive  carriage  repository,  Halkin- 
street,  Hyde-park-corner.  where  the  apparatus  may  be  seen  in 
operation.  Ornamental  Pedestals  and  Stacks  of  Pipes  in  great 
variety,  applicable  for  warming  churches,  mansions,  entrance- 
halls,  offices,  conservatories,  Ac  — TUBULAR  BOILERS  of  all 
sizes,  warranted  to  lie  the  most  efficient  and  economical  of  any  yet 
introduced.— J.  WEEKS  and  CO.,  Hot  Water  Apparatus  Manufac- 
turers, King’s-road,  Chelsea. 


w 


ARMING  AND  VENTILATION.— 

D.  and  E.  BAILEY,  272.  Ilolbom,  having  had  many 


improved  principles  for  Mansions,  Conservatories,  and  other 
Horticultural  Buildings;  nud  they  also  erect  Conservatories, 
Hothouses,  Ac.,  in  wood  or  metal.  D.  nnd  E.  BAILEY  invite  the 
public  to  nn  inspection  of  their  stock  of  Stoves,  Fenders.  Fire-irons, 
Ac , as  well  ns  a most  complete  and  economical  Portable  Cooking 
Apparatus,  or  “ Cottager’s  Stove."  equally  suitable  for  Cottages, 
Shooting-boxes,  Yachts,  or  for  persons  emigrating. 

Dr.  Arnott’s  Ventilating  Valve., 


3?  ELEY  and  CO.,  HOT  WATER 

• WORKS,  City-road  (nearly  opposite  the  FountainTavern), 
London,  manufacturers  of  the  various  descriptions  of  Ilot  Water 
Apparatus,  for  heating  horticultural  works,  churches,  and  other 
public  buildings ; mansions,  offices,  baths.  Ac.  Ac.,  on  the  most 
scientific  principles.  Manufactories  requiring  artificial  heat  fitted 
up  with  effective  and  economical  apparatus  by  contract  or  other- 
wise. Architects,  surveyors,  aud  the  trade  attended  to  in  any  part 
of  town  or  country.  


H 


OT-WATER  APPARATUS.— The 

attention  of  architects,  builders,  and  others  is  respectfully 
requested  to  BENJAMIN  FOWLER'S  superior  method  of  heating 
churches  and  chapels,  halls,  staircases,  conservatories,  foroing  and 
green  houses,  manufactories  and  warehouses,  kilns,  rooms  for  dry- 
ing timber,  Ac.,  and  every  variety  of  purpose  for  which  artificial 
heat  is  required.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  some  hundreds  of 
buildings  have  been  heated  upon  this  plan,  and  the  parties  for 
whom  they  were  executed  arc  constantly  expressing  their  satisfac- 
tion, also  their  willingness  to  vouch  for  their  efficiency. 

BENJAMIN  FOWLER,  late  of  63,  Dorset-street,  removed  to  the 
new  factory,  Whitcfrinrs-strect,  Fleet-street.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  FLORISTS. 

[RON  PIPES  for  hot-water  circulation,  with 

Boilers,  Fittings,  and  every  connection,  at  wholesale  prices. 


t,  London. 


CAST-IRON  FIRES.  IRON  WORK  FOR  OVENS.  Ac. 

Rain  pipes,  &c.— f.  a.  tiddeman 

and  Co.,  St.  Ann’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  City,  near  Black- 
Pwars-bridge,  keeps  a large  stock  of  Ruin  Pipes,  Heads,  Shoes, 
Elbows,  Ac.,  half  round  and  O.  O.  Gutters,  Socket  Pipes  for  Water 
or  Gas,  Flnnch  Pipes,  Sash  Weights,  and  other  Castings;  Iron 
Work  for  Bakers’  Ovens  of  every  description,  fitted  complete,  to 
be  had  in  sets  or  in  parts. — Prices  equal  to  all  competition.  Con- 
tracts taken  to  anv  extent.  Goods  landed.  A powerful  crane. 


R 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

AIN- WATER  PIPES,  O G and  Half- 

1 roand  Gutters.  Sash-Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Air  Bricks,  Ac. 

J.  JONES,  Iron  Merchant.  Iron-bridge  Wharf,  No.  6,  Iiankside, 
has  the  largest  stock  in  London  of  the  above  and  other  castings,  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Also,  cast-iron  pipes  for  gas,  water,  or 
drainage ; bends,  tees,  Ac. ; flange  and  hot-water  pipes,  with  all  the 
usual  connections  ; lamp-posts  and  retorts,  stable  fittings,  pig- 
troughs,  Ac.  Ac. 

Prices  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  which  will  be  cheaper 
than  anv  other  house  in  London.  

J.  JONES,  IRON  MERCHANT,  1RON-RRIDGE  WHARF, 
ilo.  6.  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,  near  the  Southwark  Iron  Bridge. 


BATHS.-J.  TYLOR  and  SON’S 

REGISTERED  APPARATUS,  consisting  of  Copper  or 
Galvanised  Iron  Bath  (“japanned  in  imitation  of  woods  or 
marbles")  fixed  in  Frame  complete,  with  Copper  Circulating 
Boiler  and  Cock  with  Index-plate  for  the  supply  and  waste  water. 
This  apparatus  is  complete  in  itself,  and  can  be  fixed  without  the 
assistance  of  bricklayer  or  carpenter.  A warm  bath  can  be  ready  for 
use  in  less  thau  half  an  hour,  at  the  cost  of  2d.  for  fuel.  Price 

16  gi  ‘ 


DEFRIES’  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

the  use  of  the  above  a hot  bath  can  be  obtained  in  six 
minutes,  for  less  than  2d.  Every  family  should  provide  itself  with 
this  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost  placing  it  within  the 
means  of  all.  and  its  simplicity  within  the  management  of  a child. 
Defries'  Economic  Gas  Cooking  Stovesjnre  adapted  for  all  establish 
ments,  large  or  small,  nud  need  only  to  be  s:en  to  be  appreciated 
for  their  cleanliness  aud  economy,  entirely  dispensing  with  all  coal 
To  he  seen  daily  in  operation  (Saturday  excepted)  at  143,  Regent 
street ; aud  also  in  action.  Defries'  Dry  Gas  Meter.  40,000  ii 
The  apparatus  enu  lie  applied  for  all  heating  purposes. 


Door  springs.  — t.  r.  bodmer 

begs  to  direct  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  to  his  Registered  TORSIONAL  DOOR  SPRINGS,  which 
nre  the  most  efficient  nnd  simple  in  action,  neat  in  appearance, 
and  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  suit  any  door.— Sole  agents  for 
London,  Messrs.  DEANE,  DRAY,  aud  CO.,  London-bndge. 


COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

Manufacturers,  CHARLES  COLLINGE  and  CO..  65. Bridge- 
road,  Lambeth,  where  a great  variety  are  always  on  view  for 
church,  park,  railroad,  coachhouse,  and  other  gates  and  doors  of 
large  ana  small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  weight  moving  with 
these  hinges  as  easily  ns  a wicket.  Ornamental  hinges,  adapted  for 
drawing-rooms,  Ac. ; doors  fitted  with  them  may  be  removed  and 
replace  1 in  an  instant.  Rising  and  double-acting  spring  hinges, 
and  superior  gate  fastenings,  at  moderate  prices.  None  genuine 
unless  marked  “ Charles  Collinge,  Patent,  Lambeth.”  Plain  and 
ornnmeutul  cast  and  wrought-iron  work,  for  building  and  other 
purposes.  Engines,  machinery,  patent  axletrees,  sugar-mills,  Ac. 


Blake  and  p a r k i n, 

MEADOW  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD, 
Manufacturers  of  Circular  and  Mill 
Saws ; Improved  Cast  Steel  Files.for  the 
use  of  engineers  and  machinists  ; patent 
tempered  machine  knives  and  cutters, 
manufactured  for  planing  and  grooving 
wood,  for  cutting  paper,  iron,  stone, 
leather.  Ac.,  made  to  any  pattern  or 
dimensions  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Warranted  to  work  with  a harder  nnd 
finer  edge  than  any  other  mode  of  tem- 
per.—inventors  of  corcnnncalcd  cast 
steel  for  taps,  piston-rods.  Ac.— Manu- 
facturers of  railway  springs,  blister, 
shear,  aud  cast  steel.  Ac.  Ac. 

C.  PARKIN,  Agent, 28,  Clement’s-lane.  City. 
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HE  “Amazon”  has  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  the  crystal 
fountain  and  the  organs  have 
given  over  playing  (things  now 
looking  serious),  the  visitors 
•from  north,  south,  east,  and  west  have  gone 
home,  and  the  policemen  have  left  off  count- 
ing. There  is  no  longer  a difficulty  in  getting 
a place  in  an  omnibus  : the  guests  are  fled,  the 
garlands  dead,  and  Knightsbridge  is  a deserted 
village,  waiting  for  another  Goldsmith  to  sing 
its  beauties.  Batty  comes  to  a close,  and 
Soyer  is  brought  to  it : eating-houses  for  the 
nonce  must  look  out  for  some  other  occupa- 
tion, and  people  who  are  compelled  to  stop  in 
London  must  find  some  other  means  of  spend- 
ing their  Friday  and  Saturday.  Few  who 
were  present  on  the  11th,  when  the  Great 
Exhibition  was  closed  to  the  public,  wil] 
forget  it.  Fifty  thousand  persons  inside  took 
off  their  hats  and  sang  “ God  save  the 
Queen,”  and  those  who  were  outside  did 
so  too,  and  then  they  gave  three  mighty 
cheers,  and  then  three  more,  and  then  the  bells 
rang  horridly,  and  then  the  thing  was  o’er. 
Up  to  the  last  moment,  as  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning,  the  arrangements  were  good, 
and  the  multitude  dispersed  without  even  a 
mishap.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  this  week 
the  building  was  opened  to  exhibitors,  jurors, 
and  their  friends,  and  on  Wednesday  Prince 
Albert  and  the  Royal  Commissioners  assem- 
bled on  a platform  in  the  centre  of  the  transept, 
and  received  a report  from  Lord  Canning  on 
behalf  of  the  juries  : Prince  Albert  replied, 
the  Bishop  of  London  prayed,  and  the  Halle- 
lujah Chorus,  finely  sung,  ended  the  proceed- 
ings. Lord  Canning’s  report  described  the 
constitution  of  the  thirty  juries,  and  explained 
that  the  Council  of  Chairmen  had  advised  that 
one  of  the  three  medals  originally  proposed 
should  be  withdrawn,  because  of  the  determi- 
nation to  avoid  denoting  different  degrees  of 
•success  amongst  exhibitors  in  the  same  branch 
of  production. 

The  report  continued  : — 

“ Of  the  remaining  two,  they  suggested  that  one, 
the  Prize  Medal,  should  be  conferred  wherever  a 
certain  standard  of  excellence  in  production  or 
workmanship  had  been  attained — utility,  beauty, 
cheapness,  adaptation  to  particular  markets,  and 
other  elements  of  merit  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object;  and 
they  recommended  that  this  medal  should  be 
awarded  by  the  juries,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  groups. 

In  regard  to  the  other  and  larger  medal,  they 
suggested  that  the  conditions  of  its  award  should 
be  some  important  novelty  of  invention  or  applica- 
tion, either  in  material  or  process  of  manufacture, 
or  originality  combined  with  great  beauty  of  design  ; 
but  that  it  should  not  be  conferred  for  excellence 
of  production  or  workmanship  alone,  however 
eminent  : and  they  further  suggested  that  this 
medal  should  be  awarded  by  the  Council  of  Chair- 
men, upon  the  recommendation  of  a jury,  sup- 
ported by  its  group.” 

“ It  was  to  be  expected  that  cases  would  arise  in 
which  the  Council  Medal,  as  the  higher  reward, 
would  be  asked  for  exhibitors  whose  claims  were 
©nly  somewhat  stronger  in  degree,  without  differing 
in  kind  from  those  of  others  to  whom  the  Prize 
Medal  had  been  awarded.  In  such  cases  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Chairmen  to  refuse  their 
sanction  to  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal ; with- 


out, however,  necessarily  impugning  the  alleged 
superiority  of  the  article  for  which  it  was  demanded. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  they  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
confirm  the  claim  to  a Council  Medal  where  the 
object  for  which  it  was  claimed  shewed,  in  itself,  less 
merit  of  execution  and  manufacture  than  others  of 
its  class.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  award  of  a 
Council  Medal  does  not  necessarily  stamp  its  re- 
cipient as  a better  manufacturer  or  producer  than 
others  who  have  received  the  Prize  Medal.  It  is 
rather  a mark  of  such  invention,  ingenuity,  or  origi- 
nality as  may  be  expected  to  exercise  an  influence 
upon  industry  more  extended,  and  more  important, 
than  could  be  produced  by  mere  excellence  of 
manufacture.” 

The  number  of  Prize  Medals  awarded  is 
2,918.  The  number  of  Council  Medals  170. 
The  number  of  exhibitors,  17,000  ; so  that  two 
out  of  every  eleven  exhibitors  have  medals  : 
of  others  honourable  mention  is  made.  The 
duties  of  the  jurors  involved  an  examination  of 
at  lea&t  a million  of  articles; — the  labour  and 
the  responsibility  were  both  enormous.  For 
the  most  part,  as  we  have  reason  to  know, 
the  duties  have  been  performed  with  great  care 
and  ability : mistakes  have  been  made,  and 
some  individuals  will  have  great  cause  for  com- 
plaint ; but  on  this  point  we  need  not  speak 
now. 

Prince  Albert,  in  his  reply,  shewed  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  discharged  by  the  jurors 
was  rightly  appreciated. 

“ It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  interesting 
to  the  public,”  said  the  Prince,  “ had  the  Com- 
missioners Instructed  the  juries  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice which  has  usually  prevailed  in  the  Exhibitions 
of  individual  nations,  and  to  grant  medals  of  different 
degrees,  to  mark  the  gradations  of  excellence  among 
the  exhibitors ; but  they  feel  that  they  have  adopted 
the  safer  course,  and  that  which  was  upon  the  whole 
most  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  the  exhibitors,  in  directing  that  no  distinction 
should  be  made  between  their  merits  if  their  pro- 
ductions came  up  to  the  standard  requisite  to  entitle 
them  to  a prize,  but  that  all  should  without  excep- 
tion take  the  same  rank  and  receive  the  same  medal. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  considered  it  right 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  Chairman 
a peculiar  or  “ council  ” medal  in  the  cases  to  which 
your  lordship  has  referred.  Important  discoveries 
in  many  branches  of  science  and  of  manufactures 
have  in  tbis  Exhibition  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  public  ; and  it  seems  just  that  those 
who  have  rendered  services  of  this  kind  to  the  world 
should  receive  a special  mark  of  acknowledgment 
on  an  occasion  which  has  rendered  so  conspicuous 
the  advantages  which  the  many  have  derived  from 
the  discoveries  of  the  few. 

The  grant  of  the  Council  Medal  for  beauty  of 
design,  and  for  excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  as  ap- 
plied to  manufactures,  though  made  upon  a some- 
what different  principle,  is  also  compatible  with  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners,  since  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  given  it  does  not  mark  any 
greater  comparative  excellence  of  manufacture,  or 
assign  to  one  producer  a higher  place  than  is  ac- 
corded to  others,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  a testi- 
mony to  the  genius  which  can  clothe  the  articles 
required  for  the  use  of  daily  life  with  beauty  that 
can  please  the  eye,  and  instruct  and  elevate  the 
mind.  Valuable  as  this  Exhibition  has  proved  in 
many  respects,  it  appears  to  the  Commissioners 
that  there  is  no  direction  in  which  its  effects  will  be 
more  sensibly  and  immediately  perceived  than  in 
the  improvement  which  it  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce in  taste,  and  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  the 
arts  of  design  ; and  a special  acknowledgment  is 
justly  due  to  those  who  have  afforded  the  best 
examples  of  art,  whether  pure  or  applied,  and  led 
the  way  in  this  interesting  career  of  improvement.” 

The  reports  vary  much  in  length  and  im- 
portance : together,  however,  they  will  proba- 
bly occupy  3,000  printed  pages,  and  will  form 
the  most  authentic  and  valuable  history  of  the 
collection. 

The  statistics  of  this  undertaking  will  startle 
our  children  more  than  they  have  surprised 
us ; we  shall  ourselves,  too,  by-and-by  read 
with  wonder  of  110,000  persons  having  visited 
it  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  that  3,000/. — 
4,000/.— 5,283/.  were  taken  in  a day. 

After  payment  of  all  expenses  the  surplus 


will  probably  amount  to  a quarter  of  a million, 
sterling.  The  appropiation  of  this  is  yet  un- 
settled, and  will  probably  require  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  wil!  be  matter  for  regret  if  this 
be  put  away  till  wanted  for  a similar  undertaking 
hereafter.  It  should  be  invested, and  the  interest 
applied  forthwith  to  the  advancement  of  the 
arts  which  elevate  industry  : a museum  of  in- 
dustrial art  should  be  obtained,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  a sum  applied  annually  in  the 
education  of  designers, — a reward  for  applica- 
tion and  ability.*  It  is  said  that  a committee 
has  been  appointed  to  select  from  the  Exhi- 
bition, for  purchase,  works  of  design  for  study, 
but  we  are  not  aware  under  what  arrange- 
ments. 

That  the  building  will  be  taken  down  seems 
now  nearly  certain,  and,  however  much  we 
may  regret  it  in  a practical  point  of  view,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  so  far 
as  the  reputation  of  the  event  is  concerned,  it 
is  much  better  that  it  should  end  in  its  bril- 
liancy than  leave  a ruin  for  a record.  To 
mark  the  site  in  a manner  appropriate  to  the 
place,  we  would  suggest  that  the  whole  outline 
should  he  planted  with  fitting  trees  and  the 
swarded  area  within  be  ever  kept  clear ; there 
will  be  time  enough,  however,  to  discuss  this, 
and  so,  too,  there  will  be  to  point  out  measures 
for  improvement,  which  the  Exhibition  has 
shown  to  be  necessary.  For  ourselves  we  feel 
that  it  has  too  rapidly  passed  away.  The 
oftener  it  was  seen  the  more  difficult  it 
seemed  to  grasp  it.  Truly,  as  an  eloquent  writer 
says,  an  “ Amazing  spectacle  ! Touchstone  of 
character!  capacity!  and  knowledge!  Spec- 
tacle now  lost  in  the  spectators ; then  specta- 
tors in  the  spectacle ! Rich,  poor,  gentle, 
simple,  wise,  foolish,  young,  old,  learned, 
ignorant,  thoughtful,  thoughtless,  haughty, 
humble,  frivolous,  profound  ! Every  grade  of 
intellect : every  shade  of  character  ! Here  is 
a voluble  smatterer,  suddenly  discomfited  by 
the  chance  question  of  a curious  child,  and 
rather  than  own  ignorance,  will  tell  him 
falsely.  There  is  a bustling  piece  of  earth  : of 
the  earth,  earthy  : testing  everything  by  money 
value.  Here  comes  one  serenely  unconscious 
he  is  a fool : and  there  is  one  suddenly  startled 
by  a suspicion  that  he  knows  scarcely  any- 
thing.” Wholesome  impression;  it  may  lead 
to  good. 

The  quotation  we  have  made  is  from  Mr. 
Warren’s  apologue,  “ The  Lily  and  the  Bee,” 
which  contains  much  that  is  beautiful,  excel- 
lent, and  suggestive,  though  disguised  by  the 
form  of  communication  which  has  been 
adopted/f'  “ In  the  south  transept,”  says  the 

* Amongst  our  correspondents  on  the  appropriation  o 
this  fund,  one  writes  as  follows  “ A few  more  days  and 
this  westward  springtide  will  have  passed  away.  This 
huge  ovation  to  man’s  knowledge  and  his  power  over  ma- 
terial will  have  been  performed.  With  a glorious  wide- 
extending  blaze  it  has  sent  forth  its  light  to  many  a distant 
shore.  Shall  it,  like  a funeral  pile,  so  fade  away  and  leave 
no  trace,  no  sign,  to  tell  of  its  grandeur  to  another  age  ? 
Naught  save  the  musty  chronicles  of  old  newspapers 
loading  the  catacombs  of  the  museum  libraries  of  a future 
race  ? Is  there  no  hope  that  the  appeal,  the  heart-wish  of 
those  who  are  the  hidden  mechanism  of  this  pretty  dial- 
face,  will  be  heard— the  sooty  stalwart  iron-crusher  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  meagre  embroideress  of  London  ? Can  wo 
not  help  on  their  cry  till  it  winds  its  way  even  to  the 
penetralia  of  courts  and  commissions  ? The  receipt  of  two 
days  would  be  ample  to  build  and  endow  forty  homes — 
homes  sacred  to  the  rest  of  the  honest  workman  whose 
life  has  been  roughly  passed  in  ill-rewarded  labour.  This 
tardy  touch  of  ease  would  be  the  prize  to  hope  for,  and 
spare  us  many  a bitter  plaint  of  cruel  injustice  with  which 
so  many  dying  lips  have  to  upbraid  their  fellow-man.  Shall 
charity  huve  no  tithe  of  this  immense  boon  ? It  will  raise 
a cry  against  us  among  the  nations  if  from  so  many  thou- 
sands we  set  not  asido  a few  to  assuage  the  ills  they  labour 
under — they  to  whom  we  owe  that  pleasure  and  that  pride 
which  we  rightly  feel  as  men,  in  seeing  what  incalculable 
power  there  is  in  human  will  and  human  reason  to  subdue 
to  its  most  delicate  and  complex  service,  nature's  wildest 
agents.” 

t ‘‘The  Lily  and  the  Bee,  an  Apologue  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.”  By  Samuel  Warren,  F.R.8.  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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writer  in  his  preface,  “ may  be  seen,  for  a little 
while  longer  [then,  but  not  now],  twin  figures 
of  the  youthful  Alfred  the  Great  and  his 
mother,  who  is  giving  him  the  Book  of  Saxon 
Poetry,  which  she  had  promised  to  him  among 
her  sons  who  should  soonest  learn  to  read  it.” 
On  this  interesting  volume  much  of  what  Mr. 
Warren  has  written  has  been  fashioned,  and 
thence  has  come  an  inflation  and  want  of  con- 
nection which  will  lead  many  to  scoff.  For  our 
own  parts  we  have  found  in  its  perusal  great 
delight  and  much  advantage,  and  advise  our 
readers  to  examine  it  for  themselves, — trust- 
ingly. In  his  opening  he  takes  the  Queen 
into  the  various  countries  represented  in  the 
collection  : — “ Yonder  comes  the  Queen  ! Not 
hideous  shot,  nor  shell,  tears  open  a crimson 
path ; but  one  is  melting  before  her, — melting 
with  love  and  loyalty.  All  unguarded  ! No 
nodding  plume,  nor  gleaming  sabre,  to  startle 
or  appal : she  is  moving  amongst  myriads — 
silent  myriads — unheard  by  her,  but  not  un- 
felt, their  thoughts  fondly  flowing  while  she 
passes  by  :* — 

O,  nil  from  foreign  lands,  uncovored  be  awhile ; 
behold  a solemn  sight — 

A nation’s  heart  in  prayer : 

And  hear  their  prayer, 

God  save  the  Queen.” 

And  he  then  recals  by  a few  words  some  of 
the  principal  events  and  persons  connected 
with  each  country.  The  best  part  of  the  book 
is,  where  the  writer  is  most  like  himself,  and  is 
alluding  to  some  few  (a  limited  list)  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  day.  Let  us  take  a sentence 
or  two  in  proof  of  our  assertion,  that  it  con- 
tains much  that  suggests  thought.  “Yonder 
are  the  twin  6ons  of  science,  Le  Verrier  and 
Adams — a noble  pair,  in  noble  rivalry — Eng- 
land and  France  ! Speaking  modestly  of  their 
sublime  discovery,  though  one  which  would 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Newton — 

Uranus,  saith  one, — discovered  by  the  father 
of  our  living  Herschel,  at  once  doubled  the 
boundaries  of  the  solar  system  ; and,  at  a dis- 
tance of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-two 
millions  of  miles,  is  observed  somewhat  dis- 
turbed in  performing  its  journey  : the  two 
astronomers  separately  bent  on  discovering 
the  cause,  by  a rare  application  of  transcendent 
science,  succeed  at  length  in  detecting  the 
attractive  influence  of  a remote  unseen  orb,  a 
new  planet  : Neptune, — as  far  beyond  Uranus 
as  be  beyond  Saturn  ! at  thirty  times  our 
own  distance  from  the  sun  : two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  miles  off : 
moreover,  not  only  pointing  out  where  a 
planet  would  ere  long  be  found,  but  weighing 
the  mass  of  the  predicted  mysterious  visitor, 
numbering  the  years  of  his  revolution,  and 
telling  the  dimensions  of  his  stupendous 
orbit.”f 

And  elsewhere,  after  a long  array  of  ancient 
names,  recalled  by  the  genius  loci,  he  welcomes 
Des  Cartes,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  with, — 

“Ye  later  Ones ! 

At  length  ye  come,  bringing  the  light 
Through  the  dreary  night 
Long  struggling,  through  the  priestly  fear 
That  light  could  light  extinguish, 

Truth  contradict  the  Truth  ! 

O,  foolish  fear.” 


* The  unbought  loyalty  of  the  heart,  the  cheap  defence 
of  nations. — Edmund  Burke. 

t Given,  says  a Scotch  astronomer, — in  recording  this 
amazing  stretch  of  science  and  intellect,— the  position, 
mass,  and  periodic  times  of  two  planets,  the  astronomer 
is  able,  though  it  is  no  easy  task,  to  calculate  the  perturb- 
ation which  each  will  produce  on  the  other.  But  the 
problem  resolved  by  these  two  French  and  English  astro- 
nomers, viz.,  given  the  perturbation  to  find  the  position, 
mass,  and  periodic  tune  of  an  unkuown  disturbing  body 
is  one  of  such  infinite  difficulty,  that  certainly  few  astro- 
nomers believed  it  possible. 


The  “ Bee  and  the  Lily  ” is  an  excellent 
title,  and  to  our  merely  practical  and  common- 
j sense  mind  suggested  a view  of  the  Exhibition 
under  the  two  aspects  which  would  include 
the  whole : the  bee  representing  industry, 
j organization,  and  labour;  the  lily,  beauty  and 
art.  To  keep  the  lily  and  the  bee  more  con- 
stantly together  than  they  have  been,— to  wed 
art  to  labour, — this  is  one  of  the  results  we 
may  hopefully  look  for  : — 

“ Go,  then,  thou  grand  One  of  the  Present, 

grandly  into  the  Past; 

And  for  the  Future, 

Leave  no  trace  behind,  but  in  the  Mind, 

Enriched,  expanded,  and  sublimed.” 

Numerous  other  memorials  of  this  great 
gathering  of  the  results  of  industrial  art  have 
been,  and  will  be,  issued.  One  of  the  last  pub- 
lished is  a large  and  handsome  volume,  called 
“ Recollections  of  the  Exhibition ,”  containing 
five-and-twenty  views,  by  John  Absolon,  W. 
Telbin,  H.  C.  Pidgeon,  W.  Goodall,  C.  F. 
Dolby,  and  T.  H.  Wilson.*  These  embrace  a 
view  of  the  nave  and  transept  (the  best  in  the 
book),  the  Indian  Court,  part  of  the  Fine-Art 
Court,  the  Furniture  Court,  the  west  nave,  the 
transept  from  the  gallery,  the  French  Court, 
and  other  prominent  compartments.  The  main 
defect  observable  is  a want  of  air  and  dis- 
tance. 

David  Roberts,  Haghe,  and  others,  have 
made  6ome  beautiful  drawings,  to  be  published 
presently;  and  Nash’s  “Views”  are  already 
tolerably  well  known. 

On  the  per  contra  side  a “ Stone  ” has  been 
cast  “ at  the  Great  Glass  House, ”f  but  it  has 
not  broken  many  squares.  It  is  a smartly 
written  tirade,  denouncing  the  whole  affair, 
and  will  please  those  who  think  no  real  good 
will  follow  the  Exhibition.  It  comes,  how- 
ever, too  late  or  too  soon.  It  is  too  late  to 
say,  “ It  was  a mistake  of  the  whole  character 
of  the  English  nation  to  imagine  that  they 
could  be  assembled,  as  by  a trumpet,  to  a 
general  competition ;”  and  too  soon,  to  deny 
that  the  attempt  will  be  attended  with  improve- 
ment to  our  taste  and  benefit  to  our  commerce. 
We  have  ourselves  a firm  conviction  that  im- 
provements in  every  branch  of  trade  will  be 
the  result : we  know  full  well  it  has  given 
delight  and  pleasant  memories  to  thousands, 
while  it  has  removed  many  national  prejudices. 

Amongst  its  good  effects  may  be  noticed 
the  impulse  it  has  given  to  kindly  feelings 
among  ourselves.  The  free  schools,  the  ragged- 
schools,  the  poor-houses,  and  the  work-shops, 
have  at  times  been  emptied  into  it,  and  their 
occupants  have  been  led  to  feel  that  they  were 
not  wholly  disregarded  by  their  more  fortunate 
fellow-men. J Amongst  several  spontaneous 
acknowledgments  of  kind  consideration  on  the 
part  of  employers  which  have  been  forwarded 
to  us  is  one  signed  “ A Grateful  Workman,” 
pointing  to  this  as  one  of  the  incidental  good 

* “ Recollections  of  the  Great  Exhibition,”  1851.  Pub- 
lished by  Lloyd,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  Ludgate-hill. 

t “ Stone  the  First  at  the  Great  Glass  House  ; to  bo  com- 
pleted in  six  Stones.”  W.  E.  Painter,  Strand. 

+ From  a return  by  Mr.  W.  Murray,  with  reference  to 
the  attendance  of  charity  and  other  schools  at  the  Exhi- 
bition, it  appears  that  up  to  the  ‘Jth  of  July,  when  lie  took 
charge  of  that  department,  no  record  was  kept  of  the 
schools  that  came,  and  Mr.  Murray  can  only  ascertain  an 
authentic  list  of  21,  giving  a total  of  4,093  children.  By  i 
the  return,  -166  schools  have  visited  the  building,  and  of 
these  Christ's  Hospital  sent  the  largest  number,  amount- 
ing to  900.  On  the  14th  of  July  there  were  15  schools  pre- 
sent, and  1,300  children  ; on  the  30th,  13,  and  on  the  6th 
of  August,  19.  Ou  the  21st,  15  schools  and  1,022  children  : 
on  the  18th  of  September,  33  schools,  and  2,729  children  ; 
on  the  25th,  18  schools,  and  1,374  children  ; on  the  2nd  of 
October,  25  schools,  and  1,427  children;  on  the  8th  of 
October,  23  schools,  and  1,312  children.  The  return  in- 
cludes a list  of  23  parties,  chiefly  agricultural  labourers, 
and  comprising  7,758  persons  sent  up  from  the  country  by 
private  benevolence. 


effects  of  the  scheme.  In  the  course  of  it  the 
writer  says ; — 

“ Among  the  builders  deserving  praise  in 
this  respect  I am  anxious  to  mention  Messrs. 
G.  Baker  and  Son,  whose  workmen  were  pri- 
vileged to  view  the  Exhibition  last  Monday 
for  the  seventh  time.  On  their  first  application 
to  be  allowed  to  go,  and  to  make  up  the  time 
lost  by  working  overtime,  it  was  at  once 
granted,  and  the  Messrs.  Baker  paid  the 
admission  ‘ shilling  ’ to  all  that  went  on  that 
occasion ; and  as  often  as  their  workmen 
wished  an  ‘ Exhibition  holiday,’  it  was  cheer- 
fully granted.  This  was  in  keeping  with  their 
past  conduct,  which  deserves  notice,  for  they 
were  among  the  first  to  concede  that  privilege,, 
now  general  among  respectable  builders  and 
in  large  factories  in  London,  and  which  is  so- 
much  prized  by  the  men,  namely,  that  of  being 
allowed  to  leave  work  at  four  o’clock  on  Satur- 
days, without  reduction  of  wages.  If  em- 
ployers generally  (happily  their  number  appears 
to  be  increasing)  were  to  act  in  the  same  spirit 
towards  their  men  on  * Exhibition,’  and  other 
occasions,  the  best  results  might  be  expected 
to  follow.  Mutual  accommodation  and  greater 
harmony  of  feeling  would  prevail ; the  wheels 
of  business  would  work  more  smoothly,  and 
the  miseries  of  disputes  be  prevented,  with 
many  of  those  ruinous  strikes,  which,  it  is  ta 
be  regretted,  are  still  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  kindness  and  generosity  of  employers 
elicited  by  the  Exhibition  will,  doubtless,  tend 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  society,  and  I think 
may  be  fairly  set  down  among  its  incidental 
benefits.” 

And  so  we  think,  too,  and  so  we  did  think 
and  say  before  the  idea  became  a reality. 
Long  may  the  good  feeling  thus  elicited  exist, 
and  far  may  it  extend. 

“ God  be  thank’d  that  thus  united 
All  the  world  for  once  has  been. 

Crowding  welcome  and  delighted 

Round  the  throne  of  England’s  Queen; 
God  be  thank’d,  that  we  and  others, 

England  with  the  World  around. 

Thus  have  sought  to  love  as  brothers. 

And  the  good  we  sought,  have  found !” 


MEDAL  HOLDERS  IN  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

The  following  is  a list  of  those  to  whom 
medals  have  been  awarded  in  three  of  the 
classes  which  interest  the  largest  number  of 
our  readers  : — 

JURY  VII. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  ARCHITECTURE*  AND 
BUILDING  CONTRIVANCES. 

THE  COUNCIL  MEDAL. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  U.K.* — Model  Lodging-house. 
(Joint  medal  to  that  granted  for  the  original  conception, 
and  successful  prosecution  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851) 

Fox  and  Henderson,  U.K. — Great  Building;  for  the  exe- 
cution 

Paxton,  Joseph,  U.K. —Great  Building;  for  the  design 

THE  PBIZI5  MEDAL. 

Brown,  Sir  S.  (10),  U.K. —Models  of  Ships  and  Railways 
Bunnett,  J.  and  Co.  (152),  U.K. — Patent  Shutters  and 
Water-closet 

Carrington,  F.  A.  (90),  U.K. — Topographical  Models  of 
portious  of  England 

Dutch  Railway  Company  (90),  Netherlands  — Model  of' 
Railway  Drawbridges 

Finch  and  Willey  (9),  U.K. — Model  of  a wrought-iron 
Bridge  over  the  Wye 

Heinke,  C.  E.  (53),  U.K. —Diving  apparatus 
Ibbetson,  Captain  (91),  U.K.—  Model  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Iron  Bridge  Company,  New  York  (511),  U.S.— Model  of 
Ryder's  patent  Iron  Bridge 
James,  Jahez  (106),  U.K. — Model  of  Britannia-bridge 
Lau6,  J.  F.  (65),  Switzerland— Set  of  Boring  Tools 
Leemann,  J.  (267),  Switzerland — Model  of  Strasburg 
Cathedral 

Morton,  S.  and  H.  (24),  U.K.— Model  of  Patent  Slip 
Mulot  Pere  ot  Fils  (658),  France— Boring  Tools 
Pratt,  Major  (16),  U.K.— Design  for  Tidal  Steps 
Rose,  J.  T.  (180),  U.K. — Design  for  a Timber  Viaduct  of 
great  span 

Salter,  S.  (220),  U.K. — Models  of  Bridges 
Siebe,  A.  (1),  U.K. — Diving  Apparatus 
Smith,  W.  H.  (165),  U.K. —Model  of  Light  Floating 
Breakwater 

Stuart,  W.  (28),  U.K. — Model  of  Plymouth  Breakwater 
Travers,  L.  Fils  (1,044),  France— Model  of  Observatory, 
Dome  and  Roof  at  Paris 

Vignoles,  C.  (105),  U.K. — Suspension-bridge,  for  Model 
Wilkins,  W.  C.  (157),  U.K. — Revolving  Floating  Light 
Wilson,  T.  H.  (113),  U.K. — Gate-holts  and  Slides  for 
Doors 

JURY  XXVII. 

MINERAL  MANUFACTURES,  CEMENTS,  BRICKS,  &C» 
THE  COUNCIL  MEDAL. 

Barberi,  The  Cavaliere  (15),  Rome— A table  in  Roman 
Mosaic 

Demidoff,  Messrs.  (323),  Russia — Malachite  Furnituro  and 
Decoration 
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Minton,  H.  and  Co.  (86),  U.K. — Encaustic  Tiles 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  (124),  U.K. — Sundry  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  Bricks,  and  the  improvement  of  Habitations 
for  Labouring  Classes 

THE  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

Amuller,  E.  F.  (405),  France — Improved  Tiles 
Bianchini,  G.  (113),  Tuscany — Table  in  Florentine  Mosaic 
Blackburn,  B.  (21),  U.K. —Slate  Slabs 
Blanchard,  H.  M.  (92),  U.K. — Materials  nnd  Workman- 
sliip  in  Terra  Cotta 

Borie,  Brothers  (417),  France— Tubular  Bricks 
Boschetti.  Benedetto  (17),  Rome— Table  in  Roman  Mosaic 
Bossi,  J.  P.  (773),  France — Inlaid  Marble  Table 
Bottinelli,  G.  (726),  Austria — Mantelpiece 
Boucher,  T.  (399),  Belgium— Gas  Retort 
Bowers,  Challidor,  and  Wooliscroft  (104),  U.K. — Imita- 
tions of  Oak  Carvings  in  Porcelain 
Brown,  Robert,  Surbiton-hill  (117),  U.K.—  Italian  and 
other  Tiles 

Bnoninsegdi,  Brothers  (112),  Tuscany — Table  of  Floren- 
tine Mosaic 


13,  129),  U.K. — Vases  in  Terra 


Checsewring  Granite  Company  (54),  U.  K.  — Granite 
column 

Chenot,  A.  (119),  France — Metallic  Pavement 
Coates,  E.  J.  (18,  19),  U.K. — Combination  of  Iron  and 
Glass  in  the  decorative  part  of  the  Manufacture  of 
Stoves 

Cowen,  Joseph  and  Co.  (112),  U.K. — Gas  Retorts  and 
other  objects  in  Fire  Clay 

' Cundy,  S.  (60),  U.K. — Tomb  of  Queen  Phillippa,  in 
Alabaster 

■ Dallamoda,  T.  (19),  Rome — Tazza  of  Oriental  Alabaster 
Darmanin,  J.  and  Sons  (26),  Malta — Inlaid  Work  in 
Marble 

Decesare,  P.  P.  (27),  Malta — Carved  Malta  stone 
DiSjeant,  A.  (232,  247),  Portugal — A collection  of  Worked 
and  Polished  Marbles  of  Portugal 
Della  Valle,  Brothers  (114),  Tuscany — Table  and  Vase  in 
Scagliola 

; Desauges,  A.  (1184),  France — Mantelpiece  and  Pavement, 
in  stone 

Dolan,  D.  (45),  U.K. — A new  kind  of  Scagliola  Work 
Doulton  and  Watts,  and  Henry  Doulton  and  Co.  (23,  64), 
U.K. — Articles  in  Stoneware  and  Porcelain 
! Ekaterinburg,  Imperial  Polishing  Manufactory  of  (326), 
Russia — Jasper  Vases 
Ferguson,  Miller,  and  Co, 

Cotta 

Francis  and  Sons  (47),  U.K. — Parian  Cement 
Freeman,  W.  and  J.  (14),  U.K. — Granite  Obelisk 
Gowans,  J.  (132),  U.K. — Carved  Sandstone 
Hayward,  H.  and  R.  (127),  U.K. — Tiles,  &c.  in  Metallic 
Clay 

Hoskens,  R.  (75),  U.K. — Granite  Obelisk 
Ees,  C.  and  Co.  (28) , U.K. — Pedestal,  &c.  of  a new  Mate- 
rial resembling  Marble 

India  Company,  Hon.  East,  India — Inlaid  Chess  Table 
Kapeller,  L.  and  Son  (28),  Bavaria — Granite  Crucibles 
Kolyvan,  Imperial  Polishing  Manufactory  of  (327),  Russia 
— Jasper  Vases 

Kullgren,  C.  A.  (118),  Sweden — Granite  Cross 
Lane  and  Lewis  (53),  U.K. — Niche,  and  Statue  in  Caen 
Stone 

Lebrun,  J.  A.  junior  (572),  France — Chimney-piece 
Leclercq,  Augustin  (425),  Belgium — Chimney-piece 
Lomas,  J.  and  Sons  (81),  U.K. — Chimney-piece 
London  Marble  and  Stone  Working  Company  (17),  U.K. — 
Various  Articles  in  Sculptured  Marble 
M'Donald  and  Leslie  (74),  U.K. — Granite  Vases,  Pedestal, 
&c. 

Magnus,  G.  E.  (46),  U.K- — Enamelled  Slate 
Margetts,  T.  K.  and  Eyles,  H.  (91),  U.K.— Font  in  Caen 
Stone 

Mayo  and  Co.  (7),  U.K. — Vases  for  Mineral  Waters 
Meredith,  J.  H.  (141),  U.K.: — Slabs  of  Porphyry 
Miesbach,  A.  (610),  Austria — Bricks  and  Brick  Clay 
Moglia,  Luigi  (20),  Rome — Works  in  Roman  Mosaic 
Myers,  Geo.  (533),  U.K. — Carvings  in  Caen  Stone 
Norsain,  Jules  and  Co.  (491),  U.K. — Polished  Marble 
Chimney-piece 

Organ,  J.  (86),  U.K. — Font,  Obelisks,  &c. 

Orsiand  Armani  (36),  U.K. — Various  Articles  in  Cement 
Peake,  T.  (123),  U.K. — Tiles  and  other  objects  in  Terro- 
Metallic 

Pearce,  W.  (75),  U.K. — Cornish  Granite  and  Serpentine 
Goods 

Peterhoff,  Imperial  Polishing  Manufactory  of  (298), 
Russia — Jewel  Casket,  with  Basso-relievo  Mosaic,  in 
Pietra-dura 

Poilleu  Brothers  (962),  France — Cenotaph  of  Greenstone 
Basalt 

Pulham,  J.  (108,  216),  U.K. — Terra  Cotta 
Ransome  and  Parsons  (97),  U.K. — Artificial  Silica  Stone 
Redfern,  G.  (78),  U.K. — Inlaid  Marble  Table 
Robins,  Aspdin,  and  Co.  (103,  6),  U.K. — Illustrations  of 
Portland  Cement 

Ruol,  W.  H.  (435),  U.K. — Crucibles 
Seeley,  J.  (11),  U.K.— Artificial  Stone 
Seguin,  A.  (692),  France — Marble  Mantelpiece 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  U.K. — Pavement  at  the  East 
Entrance 

Singer  and  Co.  (88)  U.K. — Mosaic  Pavement 
Skiuner  and  Whalley  (121),  LLK. — Novel  and  useful  Inven- 
tion of  Marble  Paste 

Stevens  and  Son  (24),  U.K. — Martin's  Cement 
Stirling,  T.jun.  (209),  U.K. — A Collection  of  Manufactures 
in  Slate 

Testa,  F.  (33),  Malta— Carved  Stone 
Theret,  J.  (1499),  France — Inlaid  and  other  Work3  in 
Marble  and  Pietra-dura  I 

Tuscany,  ^Royal  Technological  Institute  of  (1  and  98), 
Tuscany — Specimens  of  worked  and  polished  Marble 
Vallance,  J.  (40),  U.K. — Inlaid  Marble  Tables,  and  other 
articles  in  Marble  and  Spar 

Virebent,  Brothers  (732),  France  — Manufactures  in 
Artificial  Stone 

White,  J.  and  Sons  (10  and  130),  U.K.— Illustrations  of 
Portland  and  other  Cements 

Willoek,  E.  P.  and  Co.  (8),  U.K.— Ladyshore  TerraCotta 
Woodley,  J.  (39),  U.K.— Inlaid  Marble  Tables 
Woodruff,  T.  (350),  U.K. —Inlaid  Marble  Slabs 
Workman,  J.  (116),  U.K.— Waterproof  Bricks 
JUR5T  XXX. 

SCULPTURE,  MODELS,  PLASTIC  ART. 

THE  COUNCIL  MEDAL. 

Kiss,  A.  (279),  Prussia— The  Amazon 
Marochetti,  Baron,  U.K.  — Richard  Ccenr  de  Lion,  in 
Plaster 

Pradier,  J.  (1,407),  Frapce— Phyrne,  in  Marble 


Wyatt,  the  late  Richard  J.  (103),  U.K.  — 'Clycera,  in 
Marble 

THE  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

Appel,  R.  (274),  U.K. — Anastatic  Printing 
Baly,  E.  H.  (7),  U.K. — A Youth  resting  after  the  Chase, 
and  a Nymph  preparing  for  the  Bath,  iu  Plaster 
Bell,  John  (28  and  53),  U.K. — Statue  of  Lord  Falkland: 
Eagle  Slayer,  in  Bronze 

Benzoni,  Gio.  Maria  (16),  Rome— Statue,  in  Marble,  of 
Gratitude 

Beranger,  Antoine  (1,369  and  97).  France— Head,  on 
Porcelain,  and  Portrait  of  Prince  Albert,  on  China 
Berrus,  Brothers  (65),  France — Designs  for  Shawls 
Berlin!,  G.  (737),  Austria— Painted  Window 
Boesche,  C.  J.  (785),  Prussia — Fountains  ; Model  of  Mag- 
deburg Cathedral 

Bonnet  (1,369),  France — St.John,  in  Enamel 
Bucker  H.  (176),  Saxony — Painting  on  Porcelain 
Castelliui,  Raffaelle  (23),  Rome  — Copy,  in  Mosaic,  of 
Medallion  of  Boniface  II. 

Chebeaux,  J.  (1,146),  Frauce — Designs  for  Cotton  Print 
and  Calico 

Cheverton,  B.  (194),  U.K. — The  Theseus,  as  exemplifying 
the  reduction  by  machinery  of  statues 
Clerget,  C.  E.  (709),  France— Designs,  and  works  in  orna- 
ment 

Collas,  A.  (1,709),  France — Works  exemplifying  reduction 
of  sculpture 

Couder,  A.  (1,666),  France — Shawl  Designs 
I Day  and  Son  (80),  U.K. — Chromolithography  and  litho- 
graphy united 

Debay,  Auguste  (45),  France — The  " Premier  Berceau,” 
in  Marble 

Debay,  Jean,  France— Death  of  the  Stag,  in  Bronze 
Design,  Government  Head  School  (10),  U.K. — Designs 
Devers,  J.  (818),  France — Holy  Family,  on  Lava 
Dieterie,  J.  (1,369),  France— Painting  on  China 
Drake,  Professor  F.  (273),  Prussia— Cast,  in  plaster,  of 
part  of  Pedestal  to  Monument  of  Frederick  William  III. 
of  Prussia 

Ducluzeau,  A.  Madamo  (1,369  and  96),  France — Painting 
on  China 

Essex,  W.  (241),  U.K. — Enamel  Paintings 
Etex,  A.  (1,215),  France — Works  of  Sculpture 
Fischer,  K.  (281),  Prussia — Medals 

Foley,  J.  H.  (47),  U.K. — Youth  at  a Stream  and  Ino  and 
Bacchus,  in  Plaster 

Fraccaroli,  Innocenzo  (710),  Austria— Statues  in  Marble 
Fraikin,  C.  A.  (465),  Belgium — Psyche  carrying  off  Cupid, 
in  Plaster 

Fratin,  (1,235),  France — Group  of  Eagles,  in  Bronze 
Fuchs,  J.  N.  von  (91),  Bavaria — Fresco 
Galli,  Antonio  (711),  Austria — Statute  in  Marble,  Su- 
sannah 

Geefs,  G.  (4G6),  Belgium — A Lion  in  Love,  in  Plaster 
Geerts,  C.  (450),  Belgium— Carving  in  Oak 
G4rente,  A.  (231),  France — Stained  Glass 
Hamon  (1,369)  France— Enamelled  Casket 
Hanhart,  M.  and  N.  (64),  U.K. — Cromolitliography 
Hardman,  J.  and  Co.  (532),  U.K. — Painted  Glass  Window 
Honan,  J.  (14),  U.K. — Drunken  Faun,  in  Plaster 
Hullmandel  and  Walton  (71),  U.K. — Chromolithography 
Jacobber  (271),  France— Paintings  of  Flowers,  on  China 
Jacotot,  Mudame  (1,369),  France — Head  of  Raphael 
Jennings,  B.  (81),  U.K. — Statue  of  Cupid,  in  Marble 
Jerlcbuu,  J.  A.  (39),  Denmark — A Group  in  Plaster 
Jones,  Owen  (54),  U.K. — Chromolithograpby 
Kellner,  S.  (86),  Bavaria — Glass  Painting 
Kornaloff,  N.  (318),  Russia— Painting  on  Porcelain 
Laroche,  E.  (291),  Frauce — Designs  for  Shawls,  Bareges, 
Muslins,  &c. 

Laurent,  Madame  Pauline  (1,369),  France— Three  Enamels 
on  Copper 

Lawlor,  J.  (22),  U.K. — Marble  Statue  of  a Bather 
Lechesne,  Auguste  (573),  France — Two  Casts  in  Plaster 
Lemercier,  R.  J.  (687),  France — Lithography  and  Chromo- 
lithography 

Lequesne,  E.  L.  Franco— The  Dancing  Faun,  in  Bronze 
Limner,  Luke  (24),  U.K. — Variety  of  Designs 
Liverpool  Local  Committee  (95),  U.K. — Model  of  Liver- 
pool 

Macdonald,  Lawrence  (18),  Rome — Ionic  Statue,  in 
Marble 

Macdowell,  P.  (22,  23,  and  24),  U.K. — Cupid,  in  Mjirble, 
and  Eve  in  Plaster 

Marechal  and  Guynon  (329),  France— Painting  on  Glass 
Marshall,  W.  C.  (15),  U.K.— Sabrina,  in  Marble 
Monti,  Raffafile  (746),  Austria— Marble  Statue  of  Eve 
Perez  and  Co.  (271a),  Spain — Inlaid  Wood  Table 
Powers,  Hiram  (522),  U.8. — Statue  of  the  Greek  Slave,  in 
Marble 

Ramus,  J.  M.  (1,419),  France— Group  in  Marble 
Rietschel,  Ernst  (185),  Saxony — Plaster  Group 
Rogers,  W.  F.  (353),  U.K.— Cradle,  carved  in  Turkey 
Boxwood 

Rouco,  J.  (1,689),  France — Inlaid  Work 
Salter,  S.  (221),  U.K.— Model  of  St.  Nicholas  Cburch, 
Hamburg 

Schilt  (1,369),  France— Painting  on  a Vase 
Sharp, T.  (20),  U.K.— Statue,  in  Marble 
Silbermann,  G.  (374),  France— Chromo-typography 
Simonis,  Eugene  (464),  Belgium— Plaster  Statue  of  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon  and  other  works 

Strazz,  Giovanni  (713),  Austria— Marble  Statue  oflshmael 
Thrupp,  ¥.  (56  and  68),  U.K.— Boy  and  Butterfly,  and 
Arethusa,  Doth  in  Marble 

Tuerlincks,  Joseph  (456),  Belgium  — Marble  Statue  of 
Giotti 

Vienna,  Imperial  Printing-office  of  (362),  Austria — " Para- 
disus  Vinaobonensis,"  iu  Chromo-lithography 
Wallis,  T.  W.  (S9),  U.K.— Carvings  in  Wood 
Watson,  the  late  M.  L.  (60  and  81),  U.K. — Statue  of  J. 
Flaxman,  in  Marble;  and  Eldon  and  Stowell  Group, 
also  in  Marble  , 

Winkelmann  and  Sons  (306),  Prussia— Colours  and  Litho- 
graphic Prints 

Wolff,  Albert  (307),  Prussia— Marble  Group,  Innocenoe 
Wurtlich,  O.  (92),  Bavaria— Portrait  of  Charles  IX.  on 

Wyatt,  M.  Digby  (30),  U.K— Good  taste  in  designs 
generally 

Wyon,  L.  C.  (286),  U-K.— Medals  and  Medallion  Portraits 
of  the  Royal  Children. 


Assyrian  Discoveries. — We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  at 
length  consented  to  advance  to  Culonel  Raw- 
linson  the  sum  of  1,500/.,  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  explorations  and  exhumations  in 
Assyria. 


WHAT  A FOREIGN  ARCHITECT 
THOUGHT  OF  LONDON.* 

As  to  the  palaces  in  London,  it  is  impossible 
to  point  out  all  the  buildings  which  I have 
found  to  be  more  or  less  remarkable,  built 
during  the  last  few  years.  I must  confine  my- 
self to  a few,  and  if  I have  not  noted  some 
which  deserve  it,  the  artists  and  the  buildings 
will  be  sufficiently  known  already. 

The  Array  and  Navy  Club,  finished  in  1850 
by  Parnell  and  Smith,  is,  as  to  the  fa£ade,  the 
most  pompous  of  its  family.  The  style  is 
neither  Greek,  Roman,  nor  Italian,  but  some- 
thing of  all  three;  nevertheless  the  proportions 
are  harmonious,  and  the  profiles  well  detailed. 
The  principal  entrance  is  clearly  marked,  and 
the  decorations  are  very  rich.  The  other  club- 
houses are  built  much  in  the  same  style  ; but, 
excepting  the  Travellers’  and  Arthur’s,  are  not 
so  harmonious  in  their  proportions. 

The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  con- 
structed in  1850  by  Pennethorne,  is  not  large, 
but  devised  with  much  skill.  Nevertheless  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  windows  on  the  side 
of  Piccadilly  were  not  a little  higher.  Besides 
I cannot  pardon  an  architect  who  has  shown 
so  much  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  interior,  and  in  the  introduction  of 
light  to  the  theatre,  for  having  corbelled  out  a 
species  of  capital,  to  serve  as  a console,  in  the 
wall  opposite  the  great  staircase,  and  for  having 
placed  over  Greek  columns  friezes  a la  Fran- 
cois I.,  and,  to  complete  this  strange  combina- 
tion, Etruscan  consoles.  Also,  I cannot  fancy 
pilasters  with  contours  of  columns  as  they 
are  applied  in  this  Museum. 

The  hotel  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  from  the 
designs  of  Barry,  and  as  yet  unfinished,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  private  houses  in  the 
pure  Italian  style.  The  proportions  of  the 
stories,  or  rather  of  the  facade  in  general,  are 
irreproachable ; and  it  is  only  the  chimneys, 
in  continuation  of  the  piers,  which  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  general  composition.  The 
vestibule  with  its  galleries  is  ravishing,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  rooms  are  suitable;  but 
if  one  asks  if  the  construction  of  this  house  is 
fit  for  so  precious  a gallery  of  pictures,  the 
answer  always  will  be  that  the  pictures  are 
badly  lighted. 

The  Coal  Exchange,  built  in  1849  by  Bun- 
ning,  presents  in  its  exterior  nothing  remark- 
able but  some  bizarreries  ; nevertheless  the 
interior  is  very  interesting.  Constructed  of 
iron,  we  see  a rotunda  with  three  galleries, 
lighted  by  a single  lantern.  The  appearance 
of  the  whole  is  very  pretty,  and  the  hall  is  well 
arranged  ; but  architecture  in  cordage  is  an 
idea  too  eccentric,  and  little  suited  to  con- 
structions in  iron.  If  I were  to  cite  such 
works  as  specimens  of  architecture,  I should 
give  the  preference  rather  to  the  facade  of  the 
house,  No.  76,  Oxford-street,  in  the  Mauresque 
style,  and  copied,  with  much  conscience,  from 
the  beautiful  remains  of  the  Alhambra.  But 
a hundred  paces  from  this  house,  at  the  corner 
of  Berners  street,  you  find  a structure  whose 
ground-floor  reca'ls  the  Transition  (style 
Diamant)  of  the  17th  century  in  all  its  rich- 
ness and  caprice  ; and  it  is  a great  pity  that  the 
proprietor  has  not  arranged  the  upper  part  in 
a suitable  manner,  for  at  present  the  combina- 
tion is  very  ridiculous. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Barry,  are 
more  remarkable  than  any  other  edifice  con- 
structed in  London  within  a few  years.  The 
principal  facade  which  faces  the  river  is  930 
feet  long.  The  great  towers,  called  the 
Victoria  and  the  clock  towers,  and  of  which 
the  first  named  is  to  be  340  feet  high,  are  yet 
unfinished ; and  unhappily  the  architect  has 
taken  the  fancy  of  giving  to  them,  in  his 
design,  dimensions  totally  varying:  this,  in 
my  opinion,  will  be  very  destructive  to  the 
general  effect  of  grandeur  and  strength  in  the 
building,  when  they  are  finished  as  pro- 
posed. They  will  then  appear  planted  on  the 
two  flanks  like  two  giants  ; the  Victoria  tower 
to  guard  the  mass  containing  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  clock  tower  to  take  care  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I do  not  comprehend 
why  Mr.  Barry  has  not  designed  a tower  of 
similar  dimensions,  and  ranking  with  the 
Victoria  tower:  the  solidity  of  the  building,  the 

* See  p.  637,  an/e. 
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symmetry  of  the  plan,  and  the  harmony  of 
the  general  appearance  would  all  have  gained 
by  it. 

There  has  been  a great  dispute  as  to  whether 
there  was  a style  proper  to  represent  the  cha- 
racter and  taste  of  the  English  nation  at  the 
present  time,  and  I ask  why  not?  Is  not  the 
style  of  this  colossal  monument  as  serious  as 
the  people  itself  ? The  dimensions  of  the 
fa$ade  in  general,  and  the  details  in  particular, 
are  surely  in  harmony  with  each  other.  Would 
you  have  preferred  the  peristyles  of  a temple 
to  Diana  or  to  Jupiter  or  to  Venus,  to  the  halls 
of  your  ancestors,  for  a national  monument  in 
your  atmosphere  of  clogs  and  great  coats  ? Is 
not  the  kind  of  architecture  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  neighbouring  Westminster  Abbey  ? 
Yes,  without  doubt,  but  (perhaps  somebody 
may  reply)  why  always  copy  or  imitate  our 
predecessors  ? But  this  is  altogether  natural, 
because  our  age  has  no  architecture  of  its  own. 
And  who  shall  give  it?  We  are  very  anxious 
to  see  him.  But  only  one  person  ? I do  not 
think  so.  I believe  that  time  will  give  us  this, 
for  time  destroys  and  returns  every  thing. 
But  when?  Who  shall  say  ? We  move  quickly 
in  these  times.  We  go  by  steam  ; but  a new 
style  of  architecture  will  not  be  invented  by 
steam ; be  sure  of  that,  unless  by  hazard  you 
.imagine  that  the  envelope  of  the  Exposition 
will  furnish  one. 

Except  in  some  streets  and  squares  at  the 
west  end,  the  private  houses  are  in  general 
built  without  elegance,  of  bad  bricks  of  a very 
unequal  yellowish  red  colour  : the  colour  does 
not  matter  much,  since  the  smoke  from  the 
coals  furnishes  an  imperceptible  but  gray  rain 
to  the  town,  which  covers  everything  with 
one  tint,  that  is,  a dirty  black,  which 
attaches  itself  to  everything  inside  as  well 
as  outside,  and  renders  wretched  every 
person  who  scrupulously  looks  for  clean- 
liness. You  are  establishing  many  bath- 
houses for  the  public  good  : this  is  all  very 
well  for  the  body;  but  washhouses  for  your 
buildings,  how  are  they  to  be  managed  ? The 
distribution  of  the  houses  in  London  is  very 
..mournful : lit  by  a small  number  of  little 
windows,  winter,  of  course,  gives  long  nights 
and  short  days  to  the  capital  of  the  world  ; but 
as  gas  is  introduced  every  where,  light  of  some 
sort  is  not  wanting.  The  Squares  are  arranged 
with  much  taste,  but  as  the  plants  in  the 
gardens  want  freshness,  they  cannot  be  what 
they  should.  The  Parks  are  large,  capitally 
arranged  for  public  amusement  in  a very  judi- 
cious manner,  but  in  general  want  shade,  and 
are  at  too  great  a distance  from  the  city,  so 
that  the  very  people  who  most  want  fresh  air 
cannot  get  to  it.  The  Inner  Temple  Gardens 
are  the  only  ones,  and  are  not  sufficient.  The 
streets  of  the  west  end,  and  in  general  all  the 
newly  constructed  ones,  are  perfect  in  their 
proportions,  pavements,  and  roadways.  Those 
of  the  city  are  much  too  narrow  for  the  traffic 
of  these  days,  but  what  can  he  done?  These 
streets  were  made  for  a population  of  600,000, 
and  not  for  one  of  2,600,000  souls.  If  Fleet- 
street  could  be  joined  by  a straight  line  through 
Paternoster-row  with  Cheapside,  and  if  Corn- 
hill,  Leadenhall-street,  Fenchurch-street,  and 
Gracechurch-street  could  be  enlarged,  I guess 
that  the  traffic  would  be  considerably  improved : 
the  wood  pavement,  as  deadening  the  sound, 
pleases  me  very  much,  but  I should  have 
thought  that  the  form  of  the  blocks  might 
have  been  more  judiciously  contrived  to  give  a 
firmer  hold  to  the  horses’  feet:  I have  just 
been  told  that  the  Government  has  announced 
its  intention  of  macadamizing  the  whole  town  ; 
so  that  the  wood  and  stone  paving  will  both 
disappear  : this,  if  an  advantage  to  the  ears, 
will  be  a great  detriment  to  the  feet. 

All  that  regards  domestic  offices  is  so  perfect 
in  London,  that  I am  astonished  that  the  archi- 
tectural police  has  not  thought  of  establishing 
every  where  lieux  d'aisance  en  forme  circulaire. 
Here  and  there  something  may  be  found,  but 
the  distribution  is  not  good,  and  the  number 
far  too  small. 

The  supply  of  water  is  a subject  too  im- 
portant and  too  vast  for  this  letter.  Hereafter 
I may  trouble  you  upon  it.  Eight  or  nine 
companies  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
with  river  water,  at  heights  convenient  for 


domestic  purposes,  but  it  is  generally  too  soft 
for  drinking,  and  wants  the  vigour  of  spring 
water.  We  find  in  London  several  fountains,  or 
rather  public  pumps,  but  still  not  in  a suffi- 
cient number  for  so  large  a city : still,  they  are 
public  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  as  we 
find  an  iron  ladle  attached  to  each  for  the  use 
of  the  thirsty.  I saw  some  chained  up  ! 

The  railways,  which  abut  upon  the  four 
sides  of  the  city,  could  not  be  adapted  to  the 
roads,  on  account  of  the  immense  circulation  ; 
and  therefore  pass  above  them  by  means  of 
bridges,  so  that — after  a sort — you  have  begun 
to  build  one  town  upon  another : the  con- 
struction of  these  bridges,  part  in  brick,  part 
in  iron,  is  very  remarkable,  and  some  are 
really  very  pretty,  others  as  bad,  while  some 
are  positively  curiosities.  As  to  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  stations,  those  which  I have 
seen  are  far  from  pretty,  and  as  I have  not  yet 
had  time  to  see  the  others,  I must  leave  this 
subject. 

I have  visited,  and  must  speak  of  them,  the 
workshops  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  William 
Cubitt,  the  builders.  The  establishments  of 
these  brothers  are  the  most  extensive  of  the 
sort  that  I have  ever  seen,  and  I imagine  that 
they  have  no  rivals  but  each  other.  It  is  clear 
that  these  gentlemen  are  very  enterprising;  the 
one  in  railway  works,  and  the  other  in  build- 
ing a new  town  in  Pimlico  : but  as  your  city 
is  the  Nineveh  of  this  age,  it  is  here  only  that 
these  gigantic  works  can  be  executed. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  in  detail  the 
hospitals,  asylums,  prisons,  docks,  and  many 
other  large  buildings  in  London.  The  domestic 
arrangements  of  these  institutions  are  doubt- 
less meritorious,  but  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture they  would  tell  as  shapeless  masses, 
excepting  the  prison  of  Newgate,  which  has  its 
character  so  decidedly  pronounced  as  to  give 
a gooseskin  to  the  passenger  : but  we  will  pass 
it  hurriedly  for  a spectacle  more  agreeable — 
more  delightful — let  us  go  to  the  Exposition. 

The  Exposition  ! So  much  has  been  said 
and  written  in  its  praise,  that  I am  afraid  of 
saying  nothing  but  what  has  been  repeated 
ten  times  already,  if  I were  to  speak  of  it  in 
general,  but  I only  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  it  as  far  as  regards  architecture.  Is  this 
great  parallelogram  of  1,851  feet  long,  408  feet 
wide,  and  108  feet  high  in  the  transept,  a 
building  ? I think  not.  I call  a building  a 
construction  made  to  resist  the  seasons  and 
the  weather.  Can  the  Exposition  do  this  ? 
l’o  paralyse  the  sun’s  effects,  and  not  to  be 
roasted  in  summer,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
cover  the  roof  with  canvas  ; and  when  winter 
comes  with  its  snow,  hail,  and  storms,  we 
shall  see  the  effect  and  perhaps  the  ravages 
which  it  will  make  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  As 
to  weather,  the  inventor  talks  of  its  capability 
of  standing  fifty  years.  That  is  possible,  but 
the  repairs  must  be  frequent  and  expensive. 
Experience  seems  to  teach  us  that  for  the 
moment  there  is  no  danger,  but  as  the  columns 
of  the  great  nave,  although  they  support  three 
stories,  are  only  of  the  same  diameter  as  all 
the  others,  I fear  for  the  future.  Without 
doubt  construction  in  iron  is  different  from 
that  in  brick  or  in  stone ; but  there  exists  a 
maxim  which  knows  no  change, — viz.,  that 
the  bottom  should  be  heaviest  and  the  top 
lightest.  But  it  is  currently  reported  that  the 
building  is  to  be  removed.  Although  I have 
mentioned  it  last,  the  first  visit  after  my 
arrival  was  to  the  Exposition.  The  ex- 

terior did  not  strike  me.  If  you  ask 
why  ? I cannot  explain.  Either  the  height 
is  too  small  for  the  other  dimensions,  or 
the  trees  spoil  the  general  effect,  or  the 
total  want  of  profiles  to  give  what  we 
call  relief  or  chiaroscuro,  or  the  blue  and 
white  colouring  for  the  columns,  with 
brown  panelling,  hardly  appropriate  to  the 
exterior  of  any  building,  may  be  the  cause.  I 
cannot  tell.  Perhaps  I am  wrong,  but  I think 
that  a plain  grey  or  yellow  stone  colour  would 
have  told  betier  against  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
and  the  green  of  the  trees  and  turf.  The  com- 
mission must  have  fancied  that  a large  mass 
of  blue  was  not  good,  and  therefore  used  the 
deep  brown  colour  with  which  the  wooden 
panels  are  decorated.  Why  should  not  this 
great  quantity  of  wood  (in  a construction 


generally  stated  to  he  of  glass  and  iron)  have 
been  masked.  In  the  exterior  nothing  struck 
me  but  the  nave,  on  account  of  the  boldness 
of  its  construction,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
idea.  On  entering  the  first  glance  is  dazzling. 
The  endless  perspective,  the  sea  of  light  above 
and  of  people  below,  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  beautiful  and  precious  objects, 
arranged  with  admirable  taste,  all  combine  in 
one  magnificence,  which  subdues  the  mind  in 
a moment.  I do  not  propose  to  myself  to  speak 
of  everything  which  I considered  remarkable 
in  this  giant  exposition,  nor  even  of  the  things 
relative  to  our  own  profession.  I have  seen 
models  of  bridges,  of  triumphal  arches,  of 
churches,  houses,  and  other  very  interesting 
monuments;  I have  seen  beds,  sideboards, 
chairs,  bookcases,  vases,  and  consoles  ad- 
mirably carved  ; I have  seen  a thousand  details 
perfect  in  taste  and  execution,  but  I have 
sought  in  vain  for  a principle  or  form  in  archi- 
tecture which  was  not  known  before. 

In  the  interior,  the  blue  and  white  painting 
is  more  a propos,  and  the  mass  of  red  drapery 
used  as  coverings  for  the  tables  and  pedestals 
is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  colour  of  the 
architecture.  The  light  thrown  upon  the  ob- 
jects is  not  advantageous.  In  order  to  get  a 
good  light  for  objects  of  industry  as  well  as  of 
art,  we  want  a light  of  about  sixty-five  degrees, 
as  this  is  the  best  for  seeing  and  being  seen. 
We  have  a proverb  " Too  much  is  as  bad  as 
nothing,”  and  this  applies  to  the  light  at  the 
Exhibition  : there  is  no  shadow  for  objects  in 
relief,  and  they  consequently  want  effect.  The 
eye  can  find  no  place  of  repose,  and  the 
visitor  leaves  the  building  dazzled  rather  than 
satisfied. 

Nevertheless  we  must  give  due  honour  to  all 
those  who  have  contributed  to  this  great  and 
unique  enterprise;  and  if  the  Crystal  Palace 
may  not  be  considered  as  a model  of  architec- 
ture in  what  regards  beauty  and  solidity,  still 
as  envelope  of  the  Exposition  it  has  great 
merit.  Without  doubt,  a more  elegant  and 
prettier  architecture  (for  example,  Moresque  or 
Etruscan,  which  are  the  most  suitable)  might 
have  been  chosen  for  construction  in  iron,  but 
the  expense  and  time — where  were  they  to  be 
found  ? This  was  the  question  at  the  moment 
that  the  commission  had  to  decide.  To  do 
justice,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Paxton, 
as  inventor,  and  Fox  and  Co.  as  constructors, 
have  shown  great  spirit,  talent,  and  invention, 
in  planting  this  temporary  but  grandiose  build- 
ing upon  the  turf  of  Hyde-park. 

As  we  have  seen  that  our  time  has  no  archi- 
tecture, and  that  the  envelope  of  the  Exposition 
has  not  given  us  a new  one,  I have  asked 
myself  whether  the  receipts,  which  surpass  all 
the  expenses  of  the  work,  might  not  be  made 
really  useful  to  our  arts  as  well  as  to  the 
sciences  and  industry,  by  forming  a capital  of 
the  surplus  whose  interest  should  furnish 
annual  premiums  from  100/.  to  2,000/.,  either 
in  competition  or  as  single  works,  for  all 
nations.  Why  should  not  this  be  adopted  ? 
The  Exposition,  and  through  it,  the  surpluses 
the  fruit  of  the  daily  and  nightly  study  and 
labours  of  men  of  all  classes  in  every  country. 
Thus  we  have  a treasure  which  all  the  world 
might  justly  claim  for  those  who  have  created 
the  capital.  I think  that  every  artist  and 
artisan,  every  man  of  liberal  education  as  well 
as  the  ignorant,  would  applaud  such  a resolu- 
tion as  that  I have  proposed,  and  that  thus 
there  would  be  a confirmation  of  the  saying, 
Vox  populi  vox  Dei. 

Servaas  de  Jong. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDI/EVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I have  been  travelling  in  France  for  more 
than  two  months  endeavouring  to  complete  an 
undertaking  I have  now  had  in  hand  for  some 
years,  and  which  may  be  briefly  described  as 
“ An  Architectural  Tour  in  the  English  Pro- 
vinces of  France.”  I find  that  during  my 
absence  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Lancaster,  has  thought 
proper  to  publish  in  The  Builder  a bitter 
and  libellous  attack  upon  me  by  name,  and 
upon  my  publications  in  general.*  I have  a 


* P.  463,  ante. 
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Treat  aversion  to  anything  like  personal  con- 
;roversy  in  the  columns  of  a newspaper,  and 
3o  not  think  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was  justified  in 
ntroducing  my  name.  But  as  this  has  been 
lone  I am  bound  to  defend  my  publications 
ay  showing  the  very  slight  grounds  he  has 
:or  his  attack.  I believe  the  reputation  of 
;he  “ Glossary  of  Architecture  ” is  too  well 
established  to  be  injured  by  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
interested  attacks.  It  is  evident  that  he  judges 
Df  others  by  himself  in  at  once  attributing 
mercenary  motives  to  the  letters  of  “ F.  S.  A.” 
but  he  was  nut  justified  in  his  attack  upon  the 
'‘Glossary,”  even  if  his  conjecture  were  correct. 
By  his  own  showing  he  has  referred  only  to  an 
aid  edition  of  the  work,  published  ten  years 
ago.  The  interval  has  been  one  of  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  Mediasval  Architecture, 
and  if  Mr.  Sharpe  has  succeeded  in  detecting 
a few  errors  amongst  a multitude  of  dates,  he 
might  have  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge 
that  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  those 
ten  years.  But  further,  the  particular  part  of 
the  work  to  which  he  has  confined  his  quota- 
tion, the  “ Chronological  Table,”  has  not  been 
republished  in  the  last  edition,  and  has  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  out  of  print  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  because  I saw  that  it  required  more 
careful  revision  than  I have  had  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  give  to  it.  Every  one  who  has  used  the 
"Glossary,”  and  the  number  is  probably  larger 
than  Mr.  Sharpe  imagines,  must  be  aware  that 
it  contains  two  classes  of  dates,  one  for  which 
there  is  historical  evidence,  the  other  conjec- 
tural, distinguished  by  having  A.D.  annexed 
to  the  first  class,  and  circa  or  c.  to  the  second : 
no  pretension  was  ever  made  to  exact  accuracy 
with  regard  to  the  latter  class,  and  a variation 
of  ten  years  in  a conjectural  date  may  very 
well  be  allowed  : — it  is  probable  that  a large 
building  would  be  more  than  ten  years  in  pro- 
gress. I believe  that  in  the  generality  of  cases 
there  is  as  good  authority  for  my  conjectural 
dates,  as  for  Mr.  Sharpe’s  conjectural  restora- 
tionsinhis  Parallels;  and  there  is  this  distinction 
between  them,  that  whereas  mine  are  avowedly 
conjectural,  Mr.  Sharpe  makes  no  distinction 
between  his  own  conjectures,  some  of  which 
are  very  bold,  and  the  actual  remains  ; so  that 
a good  deal  of  care,  and  the  comparison  of 
several  plates,  is  required  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  genuine  and  what  is  conjectural.  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  a professional  architect,  and  no  doubt 
feels  very  confident  that  his  conjectures  are 
all  perfectly  true.  I do  not  pretend  to  have 
any  such  implicit  confidence  in  mine.  I am 
neither  an  architect  nor  a professor  of  archi- 
tecture, but  have  merely  endeavoured  to  collect 
the  best  information  I could  upon  the  subject, 
either  from  books  or  from  the  highest  living 
authorities,  those  who  are  known  to  have  paid 
the  most  attention  to  the  subject,  and  whose 
judgment  is  most  to  be  relied  on.  The  in- 
formation so  collected  I have  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  the  public  in  a popular  form,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  I have  been  tolera- 
bly successful.  I regret  extremely  that  he  has 
compelled  me  to  enter  into  these  particulars.  I 
agree  with  my  friends  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Free- 
man in  having  a high  esteem  for  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
labours,  and  am  not  conscious  of  having  given 
him  any  just  cause  of  offence.  I believe  that 
the  “ Chronological  Table,”  which  he  has 
attacked,  was,  at  the  time  it  was  published,  a 
fair  reflex  of  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
persons  on  those  subjects,  although  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years  considerable  changes  may 
now  be  necessary  in  the  conjectural  parts  of  it. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  the  general  belief  that 
the  deeply-recessed  Norman  doorways,  such  as 
those  of  Iffley  Church,  were  generally  built 
before  the  middle  of  the  12th  century ; but 
subsequent  researches  have  changed  that 
opinion,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  they  were 
generally  built  after  that  period.  I endea- 
voured to  point  out  this  change  of  opinion 
in  a paper  in  the  Archccological  Journal, 
in  1847,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  appears  not 
to  have  seen.  I believe  that  the  authority 
for  the  date  of  Iffley  Church  as  there  given 
will  be  found  to  be  better  *han  he  imagines.  I 
am  informed  that  the  original  register  of 
Kenilworth  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  also  a survey  of  the  manor  (Iffley)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  in 


which  no  church  is  mentioned,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  if  there  had  been  one.  The 
next  blot  in  my  table  which  Mr.  Sharpe  has 
hit  is  that  I had  called  the  Pointed  arch  a sign 
of  Transition,  without  sufficiently  qualifying 
the  general  rule.  But  even  then  I mentioned 
the  use  of  late  mouldings  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Pointed  arch 
alone,  without  late  mouldings,  is  no  proof  of 
Transition.  Mr.  Rickman  had  observed  long 
before  that  “ round  and  pointed  arches  were, 
for  nearly  a century,  used  indiscriminately,  as 
was  most  consonant  to  the  necessities  of  the 
work  or  the  builder’s  ideas.”  This  observation 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  My  own 
experience  fully  confirms  it ; and  further,  I have 
found  in  the  south  and  west  of  France  a large 
class  of  important  buildings  of  the  eleventh 
century,  in  which  the  pointed  arch  is  commonly 
. used.  S.  Front,  at  Periqueux,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  type.  This  was  founded  in 
984,  and  consecrated  in  1047 ; and  the  series 
of  cupolas  by  which  it  is  vaulted  are  all  carried 
upon  pointed  arches,  which  must,  therefore,  be 
part  of  the  original  construction.  There  are 
J at  least  forty  other  churches  in  the  same  dis- 
. trict  (Perigord)  copied  from  this.  The  church 
and  cloister  of  Moissac  have  original  inscrip- 
| tions,  giving  the  date  of  1100  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  and  have  pointed  arches  in 
the  original  structure.  In  both  these  cases, 

] and  in  several  others,  there  is  additional  work 
of  later  Norman  character  built  against  the 
j original  fabric,  and  this  addition  is  of  the 
character  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
There  is  not  a better  authenticated  date  to 
be  found  than  that  of  the  Crusaders’  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  because  they  only  held  possession 
of  the  city  for  a very  few  years,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  church  is  a matter  of  history  too 
notorious  to  be  disputed.  I am  surprised  at 
the  coolness  with  which  Mr.  Sharpe  asserts 
that  the  arches  of  this  church  are  round,  and 
appeals  to  his  friend  Professor  Willis  to  con- 
firm his  assertion.  I believe  I have  an  equal 
right  to  appeal  to  the  personal  friendship  of 
the  learned  Professor ; but  I do  not  consider 
such  an  appeal  as  a fair  way  of  deciding  such 
a question.  I prefer  to  appeal  to  his  published 
work  on  the  subject  “ The  Architectural  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,”  1849,  p.  86.  “ The  present  choir, 

furnished  with  its  circumscribing  aisle  and 
radiating  chapels,  was  erected  to  the  east  of  it, 
in  the  form  then  employed  in  many  parts  of 
western  Europe,  and  with  pointed  arches .” 

He  mentions  these  pointed  arches  again  re- 
peatedly, as  at  pp.  88,  89,  93,  &c.,  and  in  the 
engravings  accompanying  the  work,  they  are 
distinctly  represented  as  pointed.  These 
arches  must  have  been  built  about  the  year 
J 100  ; they  are  not  of  Saracenic  character,  but 
in  the  usual  style  of  that  part  of  Europe  from 
which  the  expedition  sailed,  at  that  period. 
Bordeaux  was  the  port  of  embarcation ; and 
the  examples  I have  mentioned  are  all  in  the 
province  of  Aquitaine,  and  must  have  been 
seen  by  the  crusaders  on  their  way ; indeed, 
many  of  them  came  from  that  very  district. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  great  improbability  in 
the  account  given  by  the  local  historians,  that 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  North- 
ampton, with  its  pointed  arches,  was  built  by 
Simon  de  St.  Liz,  the  second  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, on  his  return  from  this  crusade,  espe- 
ciallyas  these  arches  are  perfectly  plain, and  have 
no  mouldings  or  other  details  of  late  character. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  many  other  build- 
ings in  England,  which  have  been  assumed  to 
belong  to  the  period  of  Transition  on  account 
of  the  use  of  pointed  arches  only,  are  really  of 
a much  older  date.  It  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  mouldings  and  details  in  this  as  in  all 
other  cases.  The  pointed  arch  alone  is  no 
proof  of  late  date. 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  now  to  turn  the 
tables  upon  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  give  another 
reason  for  not  upsetting  our  well-established 
and  true  system  to  adopt  his  new  one.  He  avows 
that  his  own  system  is  totally  inapplicable 
to  France  or  other  foreign  countries,  and 
says  that  no  other  system  can  be  applied  to 
both  English  and  foreign  examples.  This  I 
altogether  deny.  There  are,  of  course,  provin- 
cialisms, or  nationalisms,  to  be  taken  into  ac- 


count and  allowed  for,  but  the  eye  soon  be- 
comes accustomed  to  these,  just  as,  in  our  own 
country,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference between  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire. 
But  the  leading  features  of  the  established 
system — the  division  into  four  great  periods  or 
styles — is  just  as  well  marked  on  the  conti- 
nent as  in  England.  This  system  is  not  only 
applicable,  but  is  actually  applied,  and  in  daily 
use,  all  over  Europe.  Its  great  recommenda- 
tion is  its  simplicity,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  remembered  ; while  the  seven  divisions  of 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  system  are  perfectly  arbitrary, 
and  applicable  (so  far  as  they  can  be  applied 
at  all)  to  England  only  : the  four  divisions  of 
the  established  system  are  natural  and  obvious, 
and  have  this  great  advantage,  of  agreeing 
with  the  four  centuries  during  which  these 
styles  prevailed,  the  last  quarter  of  each 
century  being  the  period  of  transition  from 
one  style  to  the  other,  and  during  these 
periods  there  was  not  only  a mixture  of 
styles,  but  also  what  Professor  Willis  has 
aptly  called,  an  "overlapping  of  styles;”  that  is  to 
say,  during  these  periods,  while  new-fashioned 
people  built  in  the  new  style,  old-fashioned 
people  continued  to  build  in  the  old  style. 
Some  districts  were  in  advance  of  others.  But 
with  these  qualifications  the  same  general  style 
prevailed  all  over  Europe.  The  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  for  instance,  which  in 
England  is  the  “ Early  English  Gothic,”  and 
in  France  is  the  “ Early  French  Gothic,”  has  a 
marked  and  decided  character  of  its  own, 
which  no  one  who  has  studied  architecture  at  all 
can  possibly  mistake,  but  which  is  not  always 
distinguished  by  lancet  windows  either  in 
England  or  in  France.  The  question  is  not 
when  the  first  germ  of  a new  style  began  to 
make  its  appearance,  but  when  it  became 
established,  and  the  usual  style  of  the  period. 
It  is  here  that  Mr.  Sharpe’s  system  entirely 
fails.  Cross  the  Channel,  and  his  “ Periods  ” 
must  be  left  behind. 

On  this  subject  I will  venture  to  set  my  own 
experience  against  Mr.  Sharpe’s.  I have  been 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  on  the  continent  every 
summer  for  the  last  twenty  years, — in  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  (latterly 
I have  confined  my  tours  to  particular  districts 
of  France),  and,  with  the  help  of  the  established 
English  system,  I have  been  able  to  tell  the 
age  of  foreign  buildings  with  nearly  the  same 
facility  as  English  ones.  In  the  best  foreign 
works  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  found 
that  their  system  is  the  same  as  our  own.  I 
have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  being  personally 
acquainted  for  many  years  withM.  DeClaumont, 
the  author  of  the  best  French  works  on  the 
subject,  and  find  his  system  the  same  as  our 
own.  Through  him  I have  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  leading  antiquaries  of  France, 
and,  at  his  request,  have  been  for  some 
years  a member  of  the  society  of  which  he  is 
the  able  president — have  attended  several  of 
their  meetings,  and  joined  in  their  excursions. 
I find  no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  them, 
and  discussing  with  them  the  dates,  or  the 
merits,  or  the  uses  of  the  various  buildings  we 
have  met  with,  or  which  happened  to  be  men- 
tioned. My  opinion  is  as  frequently  asked  as 
that  of  any  other  member.  In  one  instance,  at 
least,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
explain,  from  my  English  experience,  the  use 
of  an  important  building  which  had  previously 
been  mistaken  by  all  the  French  antiquaries 
the  remarkable  kitchen  of  the  Abbey  of 
Fontevrault.  This  sort  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  those  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits  in 
different  countries  I hold  to  be  very  desir- 
able and  useful  to  both  parties;  but  if 
compelled  to  adopt  Mr.  Sharpe’s  system, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
tinue it,  and  necessary  to  abandon  the  ac- 
quaintance and  correspondence  of  my  friends 
in  France.  No  one  who  has  studied  Gothic 
architecture  by  Mr.  Sharpe’s  system  only,  can 
ever  hope  to  establish  a similar  correspond- 
ence, or  even  to  understand  anything  of  foreign 
Gothic.  Suppose  a tyro  to  have  just  learned 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  sysbem,  and  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Paris ; he  naturally  goes  to  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  finding  all  the  windows 
agree  with  Mr.  Sharpe’s  vague  definition  of 
the  “ Geometrical  Period,”  he  assigns  the 
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building  at  once  to  that  date,  which  is  about  a [ 
century  after  that  at  which  it  was  really  built, 
the  whole  of  the  windows  being  inserted  at  a 
subsequent  period — not  an  uncommon  event — 
and  though  probably  obvious  enough  to 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  eyes,  by  no  means  easy  for  a tyro 
to  detect. 

I cannot  conclude  without  thanking  Mr. 
Scott  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he 
has  come  forward  in  my  defence  during  my 
absence,  and  must  add  I cordially  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  time  the  established  system 
ceased  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
Rickman,  who  was  only  one  of  many  zealous 
workers  who  contributed  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. His  nomenclature  is  not  at  all  essential 
to  the  system,  and  the  less  use  we  make  of 
technical  language  the  better.  The  French 
antiquarians  usually  describe  a building  by  its 
date  only— as  early  thirteenth,  or  late  four- 
teenth, &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Why  should 
we  not  do  the  same  ? J.  If.  Parker.  | 

***  The  personal  feeling  that  has  been  J 
elicited  during  the  very  interesting  discussion  ! 
of  this  subject  which  has  appeared  in  our 
pages,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  was  quite 
contrary  to  our  views,  and  we  have  been  forced 
to  decline  several  communications  on  this 
ground,  including  a reply  by  Mr.  Sharpe  to 
Mr.  Scott’s  letter.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
give  any  more  space  to  merely  personal  ques- 
tions.—Ed. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Colchester.  The  new  People’s  Hall  is  now 
finished  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Mechanics’  Institute.  It  is  situate  near  the 
Corn  Exchange,  and  contains  a hall,  adapted 
for  large  public  assemblies,  lectures,  concerts, 
&c.,  with  retiring  rooms  for  lecturers  ; reading- 
room,  24  teet  by  22k  feet,  and  library  adjoin- 
ing ; two  class  rooms,  and  apartments  for 
sundry  purposes.  The  building  was  begun 
and  finished  by  Mr.  Pettit,  of  Ipswich,  on  a 
contract  ot  900/.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F. 
Barnes.  The  inauguration  of  the  public  hall 
took  place  on  14th  instant. 

Chelmsford.— & temporary  structure  was  re- 
cently placed  on  tile  site  proposed  for  the  re- 
erection  of  the  town  conduit,  to  enable  the 
public  to  judge  of  the  eligibility  of  the  situa- 
tion.  1 he  design,  according  to  the  Chelmsford 
Chronicle,  is  to  take  away  the  centre  of  the  old 
conduit,  which  will  give  it  a lighter  appearance  j 
and  as  there  is  a fall  of  severai  feet  from 
Conduit  or  7Waf-square-as  it  is  to  he  hence- 
forth  designated— it  is  proposed  that  the  water 
shall  nse  as  a fountain  between  the  columns, 
and  flow  into  an  ornamental  vase  or  basin,  the 
supply  to  the  public  being  provided  for  beneath, 
it  has  been  also  suggested  that  a dome  of  plain 
oi  coloured  glass  should  be  substituted  for  the 
heavy  dome  m the  original,  and  a lamp  placed 
in  the  interior  over  the  fountain.  The  pedestal 
lor  the  lindal  statue,  weighing  four  tons,  was 
lately  placed,  and  the  statue  was  immediately 
to  follow.  As  an  apology  for  the  certainly 
otherwise  not  very  congruous  or  fine  idea  of 
connecting  a statue  with  a conduit,  it  is  alleged 
that  tins  square  was  the  spot  where  Judge Tindal 
spent  much  of  his  early  life. 

Giimsloiie.  The  south-east  window  of  the 
chancel  of  the  church  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  M.  and  A.  O’Connor. 

ie  subject  is  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa,  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Barnes,  of  Gayton 
ii ail  as  a memorial  of  her  late  husband,  the 
ev‘  George  Barnes,  B.D.,  who  was  for  thirty 
years  rector  of  Grimstone. 

South  Molton. — In  a recent  thunderstorm 
the  tower  of  the  church  here  was  seriously 
damaged  by  lightning.  The  ceiling  of  the 
church  near  the  eastern  end  is  also  much 
damaged,  and  the  flooring  of  one  of  the  pews 
was  ripped  up. 

Cuckfield. — The  foundation-stone  of  Mr. 
Charles’  Lennox  Peel’s  mansion  at  Woodcraft 
was  laid  on  6th  instant  by  his  son  (great  nephew 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.).  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  Elizabethan,  as  designed  by  Mr. 
Watson.  It  will  be  surrounded  by  its  own 
grounds,  approached  by  a lodge.  In  the 
evening  the  workmen  partook  of  an  excellent 
supper. 


Bridgenorlh. — The  south  approach  to  the 
bridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  this 
town  has  been  widened  and  improved  by  the 
removal  of  old  buildings.  It  is  also  in  con- 
templation to  alter  some  other  parts  of  the 
town  at  present  narrow  and  inconvenient. 

Langcliffe  ( near  Settle). — A new  church  has 
been  recently  built  and  endowed  here  chiefly 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Paiey,  of  Harrogate.  The  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  Healy  and  Mallison,  of 
Bradford.  The  seats  are  all  free,  excepting 
those  in  the  chancel.  The  building  was  con- 
secrated on  Monday  week. 

Newton  Abbott.  — It  is  proposed  by  the 
Exeter  and  Plymouth  Gazette  to  remove  the 
old  tower  of  Wolborough  Church,  which  is 
now  felt  to  be  a great  obstruction  to  the 
thoroughfare,  and  to  erect  on  the  vacant  site 
an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.,  as  the 
great  Protestant  deliverer.  The  editor  has 
also  drawn  attention  to  the  stone  on  which  the 
memorable  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  read  after  his  arrival  at  Newton  Abbot 
from  Torbay.  The  prince,  before  making  his 
progress  to  Exeter,  was  entertained  at  the 
mansion-house  of  Forde  here,  where  also  King 
Charles  had  slept. 

Worcester. — -It  is  now  proposed  to  convert 
the  Corn  Exchange,  lately  sold  by  auction,  into 

a music-hall. The  materials  of  the  old 

market-house  have  been  sold  by  auction  in 
fifty-seven  lots,  producing  1391.  10s.,  exclusive 
of  lead,  which  will  probably  make  the  whole 
proceeds  about  170Z.  The  whole  of  the  old 
erection  is  being  cleared  away,  leaving  an  open 
space  for  the  new  building,  which  is  to  be  put 
up  and  ready  for  use  in  seven  weeks’  time. 

The  project  for  erecting  public  baths  in 

this  city  is  now  again  on  foot.,  and  is  being 
actively  prosecuted,  according  to  the  local 
Journal. 

Warwick. — The  vestry  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Warwick,  has  recently  undergone  considerable 
reparation,  and  whilst  the  workmen  were  clean- 
ing the  interior  walls,  which  are  of  stone,  they 
were  found  to  be  covered  with  several  coats 
of  whitewash.  On  the  removal  of  these  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  screen  was  ascertained, 
but  found  to  be  filled  up  with  brickwork.  The 
top  part  of  the  screen  appears  to  have  been 
finished  by  an  embattlement. 

Nottingham. — An  extensive  range  of  ware- 
houses and  work-rooms,  five  stories  high,  has 
been  erected  opposite  the  railway  station  here, 
for  Messrs.  Hine  and  Co.  hosiers.  The 
warehouses  have  a frontage  next  Station-street 
of  192  feet,  and  the  work-rooms,  a frontage  next 
Trent-street  of  120  feet.  The  rooms  are  40 
feet  wide.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
building  is  through  a recessed  portico  in  the 
circular  corner  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
streets,  and  which,  with  the  staircase  and 
offices  on  the  same,  connect  the  warehouses 
and  factory  together.  The  main  points  are 
executed  in  faced  bricks  and  stone  dressings. 
The  circular  part  immediately  in  connection 
with  the  principal  entrance,  with  its  columns, 
mullioned  windows,  pinnacles,  and  waved 
gable,  is  said  to  form  a rather  striking  feature 
in  that  part  of  the  town.  Every  portion  of  the 
building  was  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  T.  C.  Mine,  architect,  who, 
with  the  builders  and  the  proprietors,  was 
entertained  at  a soiree  got  up  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Hine,  to  celebrate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building. 

Preston. — The  Preston  Chronicle  intimates 
that  the  clergy  of  that  town  intend  building  a 
new  church  in  or  near  Ribbleton-lane,  another 
on  the  Maudlands,  and  a third  on  the  Oxheys 
or  Greenbank  estate. 

Blackburn. — The  architect  of  the  new  town- 
hall,  Mr.  Patterson,  is  making  rapid  progress 
with  the  plans  and  duplicates,  says  the  local 
Standard,  and  the  foundation  stone  will  pro- 
bably be  laid  before  Christmas.  The  large 
room  will  be  about  126  feet  long,  50  feet  broad, 
and  34  feet  in  height;  thus  affording  accom- 
modation, under  ordinary  circumstances,  for 
about  2,000  persons. 

Leeds. — A standard  eight-day  clock  has 
been  made  by  Dent  for  St.  George’s  Church 
tower,  at  Leeds.  It  is  provided  with  compen- 
sation pendulum,  dead  beat  escapement  with 


pin-wheel,  going  rachet,  &e.,  and  is  said  to 
keep  time  to  a second  in  twenty-four  hours.'  h 

Newcastle. — The  building  to  be  used  by  the 
College  of  Practical  Science  in  this  town,  says 
a local  paper,  is  not  yet  finished,  but  its^occu- 
pation  by  the  medical  students  and  lecturers. is 
not  impeded.  On  the  south  side  of  the  edifice 
is  a dissecting  room,  21  feet  by  13  feet;  next, 
the  library,  30  feet  by  20  feet,  and  students’ 
waiting  room  adjoining,  21  feet  by  14  feet; 
and  above  these  a museum,  60  feet  by  28 
feet.  This  apartment  is  lighted  by  five  win- 
dows on  the  south  side,  and  also  from  the 
roof.  The  rear  of  the  hall  is  divided  by'a 
passage,  to  the  west  side  of  which  is  a lecture 
room,  arranged  as  an  amphitheatre,  30  feet 
long,  by  25  wide,  and  capable  of  seat- 
ing 130  students.  Adjoining  it  is  the  labo- 
ratory, 25  feet  by  11.  There  are  also,  in  this 
part  of  the  building,  dissecting  and  other 
rooms.  The  exterior  elevation  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  It 
is  divided  into  three  bays,  which  rise  from“a 
basement.  The  exteriors  are  margined  with 
rusticated  quoins.  The  windows  in  the  upper 
division  have  plain  architraves,  and  the  inte- 
rior, or  centre  bay,  has  three  windows  in  each 
stage,  the  lower  ones  being  plain,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  upper  bay  by  a string  course. 
The  windows  in  the  upper  stage  are  more  or- 
namental, having  an  arcade  with  imposts  and 
archibolts.  The  arms  of  the  Barber  Surgeons’ 
Company  fill  the  spandrils,  and  the  keystones 
are  decorated  with  the  ^Esculapian  Serpents. 
Immediately  above  these  windows  is  a^dental 
cornice,  with  a dwarf  attic,  and  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  chimneys,  similar  to  those  de- 
signed by  Vanburgh,  and  illustrations  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  Townhall,  Morpeth;  and  at 
Seaton  Delaval  Hall. 

Kelso.— -Mrs.  Robertson,  of  Ednam  House, 
has  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kelso  ten 
acres  of  gfound,  to  be  turned  into  a public 
park,  and  promised  500Z.  towards  completing 
the  approaches,  laying  out  walks,  and  otherwise 
adorning  the  ground. 

Edinburgh. — Mr.  Steel,  the  sculptor,  has 
been  engaged  to  form  the  proposed  statue  of 
the  late  Lord  Melville,  and  the  county  jus- 
tices, &c.,  have  selected  the  open  space  between 
the  County  Hall  and  St.  Giles’s  Church,  at 
the  Parliament  Houses,  as  the  site,  to  which 
the  magistrates  have  assented.  The  sum  sub- 
scribed at  present  is  1,74 71. The  North 

Bridge  appears  to  be  getting  into  a bad  state 
of  repair.  The  superintendent  of  works  was 
lately  ordered  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  biidge,  and  his  estimation  is,  that 
it  will  require  1,000Z.  to  repair  it  creditably. 
The  Lord  Provost,  however,  procured  a post- 
ponement of  the  question,  as  he  had  a plan  to 
produce  by  which  it  might  be  cheaply  and 

effectually  widened. In  the  city  council, 

lately,  a report  was  read  by  the  Plans  and 
Works  Committee,  on  a remit  made  to  them 
to  consider  a letter  from  the  office  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  proposing  to  erect  a light- 
ning conductor  on  the  Assembly  Hall,  and 
asking  the  council  to  contribute  a moiety  of 
the  expense.  The  report  was  to  the  effect,  that 
the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed expense  was  unnecessary  ! The  resolu- 
tion come  to  after  some  discussion  was,  that  a 
sum  of  money  having  been  paid  by  the  city 
as  their  contribution  towards  the  expense  of 
building  the  hall,  whatever  expense  is  required 
in  the  matter  ought  to  be  defrayed  wholly  by 
Government. 

St.  Andrew's. — The  spirit  of  improvement 
and  progress  seems  to  have  entered  into  this 
ancient  abode  of  “ still  life.”  Building  works 
of  various  kinds,  including  a new  hotel,  a 
landing  slip  for  vessels  at  low  tides,  church 
improvements,  street  improvements,  house 
buildings,  &c.,  &c.,  have  of  late  been  in  simul- 
taneous progress.  A local  paper  regrets  that 
the  old  town  hall  is  not  knocked  out  of  the 
way  of  the  new  hotel — a libel  by  inference  on 
the  former  building.  The  gable  of  the  Free 
Church,  it  says,  was  more  like  a granary  than 
a modern  place  of  worship,  but  it  is  being 
remodelled  : both  gables  have  been  taken 
down,  the  roof  removed,  and  the  street  front, 
in  course  of  erection,  of  polished  ashlar.  The 
college  steeple  is  about  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
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paired,  and  some  of  the  old  college  buildings 
pulled  down. 


GOTHIC  ORNAMENTATION. 

ENRICHED  MOULDINGS. 

The  two  examples  which  your  correspondent 
“W.  H.B.”  has  adduced  of  enriched  Gothic 
mouldings  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  invalidate 
the  theory  which  I suggested  in  a former 
paper,*  that  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
discarded  as  a principle  the  use  of  carving  on 
mouldings,  as  practised  in  Classic  architecture. 
I might  .bserve  that  the  variations  found  in 
such  subordinate  works  of  art  as  sedilia  and 
tombstones  would  be  insufficient  to  overturn 
a principle  traceable  in  the  architecture  of  the 
age.  We  know  from  Vitruvius  that  the  use 
of  the  triglvph  was  limited  as  a principle  to 
the  Doric  order ; and  if  no  such  writer  had 
existed,  it  might  have  been  derived  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  classic  remains,  notwith- 
standing some  examples  have  been  found 
where  the  triglyph  has  been  used  with  the 
Ionic  order.  But,  independently  of  this  con- 
sideration, I think  “ W.  H.B.”  is  mistaken 
in  regarding  the  carving  on  the  foot  of  the 
finial  in  the  sedilia  of  Exeter  Cathedral  as  a 
portion  of  the  necking  mould.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  first  swelling  of  the  foliage  of  the 
finial  : — the  necking  moulding  is  below  it,  and 
is,  as  usual,  quite  plain.  With  regard  to  the 
other  example  of  “ the  flat  ogee  moulding 
surrounding  a monument  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  the  same  cathedral,  and  closely  resembling 
the  Roman  water-leaf,”  the  character  of  the 
carving  is  evidently  Norman,  and  at  once 
betrays  its  origin.  I think  the  monument 
alluded  to  is  the  coffin  slab  of  Bishop  Simon 
de  Apulia,  who  died  A.D.  1223  ; and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  artist  who  designed  it, 
living  so  near  the  flourishing  period  of  Norman 
architecture,  should  have  adopted  forms,  the 
use  of  which  were  probably  formerly  familiar 
to  him.  It  occurs  as  an  edging  to  the  slab. 

I cannot  understand  why  “ W.  H.  B. ’’should 
be  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  system  before 
indicated  was  a principle  rigidly  adopted  by 
the  middle-age  architects.  If  it  is  a fact,  and 
the  evidence  of  “ W.  H.  B.,”  who  evidently  is 
a careful  investigator  of  the  subject,  and  who 
states  that  the  above  two  specimens  are  the 
only  examples  which  he  recollects  to  have  met 
with,  strongly  corroborates  it,  it  is  one  which 
tends  to  raise  still  higher  the  science  and  ar- 
tistic powers  of  the  old  architects,  and  proves 
that  they  had  systematically  discarded  the 
shackles  of  the  “ more  Romano,”  and  had 
adopted  a new  and  original  view  of  their  art. 
It  gives  us  also  a further  insight  into  their  mode 
of  design,  and  in  some  measure  accounts  for 
what  has  always  appeared,  to  all  students  of 
Gothic  architecture,  a very  difficult  problem  to 
solve,  viz.  the  great  and  total  difference  which 
appears  between  the  late  Norman  and  the  Early 
English  style — separated  as  they  are  by  a com- 
paratively smail  distance  in  date  ; — for  if  the 
Early  English  architects,  dissatisfied  with  the 
exuberant  decorations  of  the  late  Norman, 
resolved  to  discard  such  decoration  and  to 
seek  their  effect  in  richly  clustered  but  plain 
mouldings,  we  can,  at  least  under  one  aspect, 
discern  how  the  peculiarities  which  mark  their 
architecture  have  arisen. 

Again,  if  the  theory  is  correct,  it  at  once 
disproves  the  idea  which  has  been  several  times 
suggested  by  able  writers,  that  the  Early  Eng- 
lish architecture  was  founded  on  the  Saracenic 
or  Arabian,  and  imported  to  us  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  or  in  consequence  thereof.  Now, 
the  Saracenic  architecture  abounds  in  carved 
mouldings,  and  these  of  a very  peculiar  cha- 
racter:— if  it  can  be  shown,  as  I believe  it  can, 
that  carved  mouldings  were  never  used  in 
Early  Gothic,  the  connection  between  the  two 
styles  is  at  once  dissolved. 

“ W.  H.  B.”  states,  that  the  opinion  respect- 
ing the  avoidance  of  sculpture  on  Gothic 
mouldings  has  occurred  to  many  architects, 
but,  on  a more  extended  observation,  has  been 
discarded  as  not  of  universal  application.  Such, 
probably,  may  be  the  case,  though  I have  never 
heard  the  opinion  expressed  before,  and  cer- 
tainly have  never  met  with  it  in  any  written  or 

* See  p.  511.  an'c. 


published  work.  I only  hope  that  other  expe- 
rienced persons  will  have  their  attention  called 
to  the  subject,  reminding  them,  however,  that 
my  suggestion  is,  not  that  carving  or  sculp- 
tured decoration  was  discarded,  but  that  in  all 
instances,  it  was  applied  on  the  mouldings, 
giving  them  a different  contour,  but  preserv- 
ing in  situ  their  original  forms. 

Thomas  Little. 


GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Carshalton. — Gas  works  are  to  be  forthwith 
erected  in  this  village,  according  to  the  Surrey 
Standard.  Mr.  W.  M.  Stears,  of  Hull,  is  the 
contractor.  The  main  will  probably  be  ex- 
tended to  Sutton. 

Norwich. — On  Tuesday  week  the  new  water- 
works were  formally  opened,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  by  a dejeuner  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  at  which  the  mayor  and  other  civic 
authorities,  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
water  company,  and  various  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  other  gentlemen  were  present.  In 
the  evening  also  there  was  a display  of  fire- 
works in  further  illustration  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  citizens  on  so  auspicious  an  occasion.  The 
day,  in  fact,  was  set  apart  as  a public  holiday. 
A large  party  formally  inspected  the  new 
works  on  Heigham-common  and  Lakenham, 
where  Mr.  J.  G.  Linde,  the  engineer-in- chief, 
explained  the  works  and  the  process  of  filtra- 
tion. The  water  is  taken  from  the  river 
Wen  um  by  means  of  a small  reservoir,  into 
which  it  flows  through  an  artificial  bank  of 
gravel  and  a conduit  pipe  IS  inches  in  diameter, 
leading  into  the  well  of  the  three  engines  of 
75-horse  power  each,  provided  with  six  pumps, 
three  of  which  are  used  for  forcing  the  filtered 
water  into  the  elevated  service  reservoir  at 
Lakenham.  The  pumps  together  are  capable 
of  delivering  2,333  gallons  per  minute  to  the 
filter  beds,  and  1,560  gallons  per  minute  to  the 
service  reservoir  at  Lakenham.  The  depositing 
reservoir  at  Heigham  has  an  area  of  about 

30.000  square  feet,  and  will  contain  1,660,000 
gallons.  The  filtering  beds,  two  in  number, 
are  each  190  feet  long,  163  feet  wide,  and  are 
together  capable  of  filtering  2,450  gallons  per 
minute.  The  main  pipe  from  the  engines  to 
the  service  reservoir  at  Lakenham  is  4,000 
yards  in  length  and  15  inches  in  diameter. 
The  height  to  which  the  water  is  raised  is  165 
feet.  The  service  resen  oir  at  Lakenham  is 
170  feet  square  and  15  feet  deep,  and  contains 
1,484,400  gallons.  No  building  in  the  city  or 
its  environs,  says  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  need 
now  be  without  an  ample  supply  of  water  at 
their  highest  stories.  The  main  leading  from 
the  service  reservoir  is  15  inches  in  diameter. 
The  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  mains  in  its  passage  to  Lakenham,  varies 
from  75  to  80  inches  on  the  square  inch. 
Messrs.  Lucas,  the  contractors  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works,  employed  several  hundred 
men.  There  have  been  20,000  yards  of  exca- 
vation required.  The  quantities  of  material 
used  were  2,500,000  bricks,  15,000  yards  of 
clay,  5,000  yards  of  filtering  sand,  7,000  yards 
of  filtering  stone,  3,000  yards  of  concrete,  and 
40  tons  of  lead. 

Cambridge. — At  Messrs.  Tovvgood’s  paper 
manufactory,  Cambridge,  says  a provincial 
contemporary,  a patent  apparatus  has  been 
erected  for  making  their  own  gas,  which  they 
thus  obtain  at  about  Is.  6d.  per  1,000  feet. 

Exeter. — A new  company  has  just  been 
established  at  Exeter  to  supply  the  city  with 
gas  made  from  cannel  coal  at  4s.  6d.  per 

1.000  feet.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  price  of  the  previously  existing  company 
from  6s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  1,000. 

Sheffield.— A new  gas  company  has  been 
started  here  for  supplying  pure  gas  at  a maxi- 
mum price  of  3s.  per  1,000  feet,  and  founded 
upon  the  mutual  principle  of  an  identity  of 
interests  between  producers  and  customers, 
in  which  the  profits  shall  be  returned  to  those 
who  create  them,  in  a reduction  of  price,  the 
rate  of  interest  being  restricted  to  ten  per  cent. 
It  is  intended  to  dispense  with  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament by  incorporating  the  company  under 
the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Act,  and  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  boards  of  highways  to  open 
the  streets.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dwellings 


of  the  working  classes  at  Sheffield  might  be 
lighted  with  gas  at  2d.  a week,  with  sufficient 
profit  to  the  company. 

Crewe. — Every  working  man’s  cottage  here 
is  said  to  be  lighted  with  gas,  at  the  cost  of 
l£d.  per  week. 

Dumfries. — The  opening  of  the  new  water- 
works here  is  about  to  be  celebrated  as  at 
Norwich.  The  laying  of  the  main  pipes  in 
Lochrutton  Loch  has  been  completed,  and  the 
water  sent  down  to  the  town  through  the  pipes 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  them.  “ An 
amusing  example  of  hydraulic  power,”  says 
a local  paper,  “ was  given  in  Queensbury- 
street.  Some  men  were  putting  a fire-plug  to 
rights,  and  an  amateur  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman  came  forward  to  assist  them,  armed 
with  a stick.  She  succeeded  in  doing  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  was  intended  : the  water 
rushed  out  with  full  force,  and  actually  lifted 
her  fairly  off  the  ground,  giving  her  a good 
ducking  besides,  and  teaching  all  meddlers  to 
beware  of  the  water-pipes.” 

Edinburgh. — The  extensive  operations  long 
in  progress  on  the  Castle-hill,  in  connection 
with  the  new  reservoir  of  the  water  company, 
are  now  complete,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
undertaking  was  on  Friday  week  celebrated  by 
a dinner  in  the  Cafe  Royal  to  the  builder,  Mr. 
John  Alexander.  The  cistern  has  been  con- 
structed to  contain  about  sixteen  millions  and 
a half  of  gallons,  the  area  being  100  feet  by 
90,  with  a depth  of  30.  The  city  is  now  to  be 
provided  at  an  average  rate  of  570  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  with  a constant  supply  of  water. 

Montrose. — The  gas-works  in  Lower  Hall- 
street  have  been  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
manager,  Mr.  J.  Reid.  The  alterations  are 
said  to  embrace  all  that  is  most  approved  in 
construction  and  arrangement,  so  as  to  enable 
the  company  to  greatly  increase  the  quantity 
and  improve  the  quality  of  their  gas. 

Progress  of  Gas-light  in  South  America. — 
Mr.  John  Yates,  of  Liverpool,  having  lately 
visited  Peru,  with  the  object  of  calling  that  go- 
vernment’s attention  to  some  claims  contracted 
during  the  struggle  for  independence,  has  re- 
turned with  a contract  to  supply  the  city  of 
Lima  with  gas;  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
the  churches.  Hitherto  the  wax  candles  have 
almost  been  considered  prrt  and  parcel  of  the 
worship : the  Bishop  of  Lima,  however,  has 
now  consented  to  the  introduction  of  the 
“ new  light.”  Hitherto  Rio  is  the  only  town 
in  South  America,  it  is  said,  where  gas-light 
has  been  introduced. 


Royal  Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art’ 
— This  undertaking  was  chartered  in  February, 
1850,  and  we  were  somewhat  surprised  that  we 
heard  nothing  more  about  it.  The  first  public 
meeting,  however,  was  held  a fortnight  ago, 
and  it  was  then  stated  that  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  by  May  next.  In  the 
first  instance,  a plot  of  ground  between  Tavi- 
stock-street.  Covent-garden,  and  Exeter-street, 
was  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
others,  in  furtherance  of  the  plan.  It  was, 
however,  found  to  be  attended  with  so  much 
expense,  in  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  tenants 
already  on  the  property,  and  holding  leases, 
that  it  was  considered  expedient  to  relinquish 
the  idea  of  placing  the  Panopticon  in  that  situ- 
ation, and  the  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Lei- 
cester-square  was  then  fixed  upon  as  a posi- 
tion calculated  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  corporation. 
This  being  under  the  paternal  care  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  negotiation  for  the 
lease  was  necessarily  much  prolonged,  and 
accompanied  with  great  delay  and  difficulty, 
which  however  has  at  last  been  overcome,  and 
the  corporation  has  been  in  possession  of  this 
ground  since  the  5th  of  August  last.  The 
plans  for  the  building  have  been  definitively 
arranged,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Willson,  has 
already  made  considerable  progress  with  the 
building.  The  expenses  up  to  this  time  have 
been  about  6,000/.  The  cash  in  hand  8,600/. 
Liabilities,  1,600/.  The  capital  of  the  corpo- 
ration is  80,000/. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  CROSS, 
WINCHESTER. 

We  have  given  views  at  different  times  of 
the  fine  solemn  old  church  belonging  to  this 
institution,  and  now  lay  before  our  readers  a 
careful  sketch  taken  from  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  principal  court,  showing  the  tower,  built 
by  Cardinal  Beaufort ; the  “ refectory,”  with 
its  porch,  &c. ; the  porter’s  apartments,  right 
of  the  tower;  the  “ambulatory,”  about  135 
feet  long ; also  the  commencement  of  the 
church  ; and  we  may  at  some  future  time  give 
other  views  of  these  interesting  buildings. 

The  late  Dr.  Milner,  in  writing  about 
St.  Cross,  said  : “ With  all  its  beauty,  there  is 
a wonderful  repose  and  calmness  in  the  place  ; 
but  it  is  the  repose  of  the  living  and  not  the 
oblivion  of  the  dead.  There  is  no  ruin  about 
St.  Cross,  no  memorial  of  glory  departed,  to 
bring  a melancholy  contrast  to  the  mind.” 
Yes,  there  is  life  in  the  old  place,  at  least  in 
part  of  it : the  first  court  looks  cold  and 
dismal ; but  on  entering  the  second  all  is 
bright  and  cheerful.  The  old  buildings,  though 
ancient,  are  not  decayed  : they  are  kept  up  and 
preserved  with  care  and  pride.  The  flowers, 
so  numerous  and  sweet,  look  as  if  they  loved 
the  building,  and  cling  tightly  to  it,  determined 
to  protect  as  long  as  they  can  the  grey  old 
walls  that  have  stood  so  long.  Actually  Time 
appears  to  stand  still  to  admire  this  quiet  spot, 
not  liking  to  lend  his  hand  to  destroy  any  more 
the  buildings  of  St.  Cross. 


THE  CASA  ZAPORTA,  ZARAGOZA 
This  exceedingly  rich  specimen  of  Spanish 
architecture  shows  the  general  style  of  the 
Court  yards  to  the  palaces  of  Arragon  ; for 
although  similar  elaborately  ornamented  ex- 
amples (called  “ Plateresque”)  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  Spain,  they  principally  abound 
in  that  province.  By  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a style,  still  for  its  picturesqueness, 
extraordinary  fertility  of  design,  and  the  spirit 
and  character  of  execution,  it  is  very  remark- 
able. As  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  Spain 
(where  one  6ees  the  finest  buildings  applied  to 


the  basest  uses,  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
neglect),  this  palace  has  been  shamefully 
mutilated,  and,  when  the  writer  saw  it,  was 
serving  the  double  duty  of  an  iron  factory  and 
coach  office.  It  was  built  by  a rich  merchant 
of  the  town  of  Zaragoza,  whose  name  it  bears. 
At  the  side  of  the  view  we  give  some  examples 
of  Spanish  ornament. 

T.  R.  Macquoid. 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  STEAMERS. 

In  your  number  of  the  4th  inst.  you  quoted 
an  extract  from  an  American  paper,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  improvements  made  in  the 
steam-engine  by  Americans  have  been  adopted 
in  building  the  “last  fast”  boats  of  the 
Cunard  line,  and  that  in  the  “extra  fast  boats” 
of  the  same  line  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, “ they  are  to  go  the  whole  figure,  and 
fashion  the  engines  entirely  after  the  most 
approved  American  models.”  By  giving  cur- 
rency, as  you  have  done  on  this  and  other 
recent  occasions,  without  comment,  to  the 
overweening  estimate  which  the  Americans 
form  of  their  own  superiority,  you  appear  to 
me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  do  much  towards  weaken- 
ing the  well-founded  confidence  which  has 
hitherto  been  entertained  in  the  perfection  of 
British  machinery,  thereby  injuring  British 
interests,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
demands  for  engines  from  foreigners. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  that  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  respecting  the  manufacture  of  the 
engines  on  board  Collins’s  American  line  of 
steamers  (the  vessels  more  immediately  alluded 
to  in  the  American  newspaper)  should  be 
made  known,  which  I now  do  from  undoubted 
authority,  and,  as  regards  some  of  the  parti- 
culars, from  my  own  knowledge, — and  which 
are.  as  follow  : — 

The  United  States  Government,  perceiving 
the  failure  of  all  the  attempts  that  had  been 
made  to  establish  an  American  line  of  Atlantic 
steamers  which  should  compete  in  point  of 
speed  and  efficiency  with  the  Cunard  line,  and 
deeming  it  of  the  greatest  national  importance 
that  this  inferiority  should  no  longer  continue, 


subsidised,  with  a large  annual  subvention, 
Collins’s  line  (besides,  it  is  believed  giving 
pecuniary  aid  in  some  shape  or  other  towards 
the  construction  of  the  vessels),  on  condition 
that  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  obtaining 
the  most  perfect  and  efficient  engines  that 
could  be  constructed ; and  as  there  was  at  that 
time  (although  it  is  only  two  years  ago)  no 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  who  could 
make  engines  fulfilling  these  conditions,  the 
contractors  for  the  American  line  turned  their 
views  towards  the  Clyde,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  proprietors  of  the  Cunard  line 
to  take  mouldings  or  castings  of  every  part, 
even  to  the  minutest  particular,  of  the  engines 
constructed  by  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  on  board 
the  largest  of  their  vessels  ; and  in  order  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  make  the  engines 
equal  to  those  in  the  Cunard  steamers,  the 
contractors  imported  men  from  the  manufac- 
tories on  the  Clyde  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  engines  in  New  York,  so  that  they  might 
be  of  national  or  American  fabric. 

As,  therefore,  the  last  constructed  and 
fastest  of  the  American  ocean-going  steamers 
are  made  entirely  after  the  British  model  and 
by  “Britishers,”  you  will  perceive,  Mr. 
Editor,  how  little  likely  it  is  that  the  Cunard 
vessels  now  in  course  of  construction  are  to 
be  fitted  with  engines  made  after  the  Ameri- 
can model.  Where,  indeed,  have  the  Ame- 
ricans anything  better  to  show  than  the 
engines  on  board  the  Collins  line,  which  are 
made  after  the  British  model  ? 

Britannicus. 


Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 
On  Thursday  in  last  week  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  rooms,  Minster- 
yard,  York,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Churton.  Presents  were  re- 
ceived of  drawings,  &c. : the  annual  report  was 
read  by  the  secretary  and  adopted,  and  the 
committee  and  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year.  A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dykes,  architect,  of  York,  on  tha 
arrangement  of  abbeys. 
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IMPRESSIONS  IN  THE  MEDIAEVAL 

COURT  AT  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

The  late  exhibition  of  the  productions  of 
various  nations  will  be  rendered  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  design  in 
this  country,  if  artists  unreservedly  communi- 
cate the  impressions  they  have  received,  and 
their  opinions  formed  on  them  ; and  as  this 
unprecedented  assemblage  of  objects  of  all 
styles  should  be  regarded  as  the  means  of 
judging  their  comparative  merits,  and  of  test- 
ing the  truth  of  existing  theories,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  future  improvement 
of  the  arts  that  the  opinions  should  be  stated 
freely.  To  form  a true  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, I believe  it  to  be  essential  that  our  first 
impressions  should  receive  more  attention  and 
careful  examination  than  we  usually  bestow 
on  them,  being  often  stronger,  more  correct, 
and  freer  from  prejudice  than  our  after- 
thoughts. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  views,  I 
venture  to  state  that  my  first  impression 
of  the  Mediaeval  Court  was  one  of  dis- 
appointment, and  that  the  forms  therein 
displayed  appeared  poor  and  monotonous, 
compared  with  the  forms  of  the  renais- 
sance and  cinquecento  styles  in  the  other  part 
of  the  building.  Having  previously  been 
sensible  of  the  beauties  of  mediaeval  architec- 
ture, I first  imagined  that  these  impressions 
were  caused  by  the  inferiority  of  design  in  the 
various  objects  in  that  style,  but  subsequent  I 
examinations  having  enabled  me  to  render  I 
more  justice  to  their  beauty  and  the  ability  I 
shown  in  their  design,  have  also  confirmed  an 
opinion  that  the  style,  as  hitherto  developed, 
does  not  possess  the  beauty,  richness,  and  variety 
of  form  to  be  found  in  other  styles,  though 
capable  of  that  possession.  This  comparative  i 
poverty  and  monotony  I believe  to  arise  from 
the  limited  use  of  the  principal  and  most 
beautiful  forms  in  nature,  or  those  forms  that  I 
the  eye  naturally  singles  out,  dwells  on,  and 
returns  to. 

The  sphere  is  used  in  the  mighty  works  of 
creation,  and  convex  surfaces  of  regular  and 
irregular  spherical  or  elliptoidal  character  are 
found  in  most  beautiful  objects  : convex  sur- 
faces of  the  above  nature  receive  more  variety 
and  richness  from  the  effect  of  light,  shade,  and 
reflection  than  any  other  form,  and  may  oftener 
be  left  plain  and  unadorned  : indeed,  their 
beauty  is  often  lessened  and  marred  by  inju- 
dicious attempts  at  embellishment.  In  natural 
objects  we  often  find  these  plain  surfaces 
forming  centres  of  composition  surrounded, 
enriched,  and  contrasted  by  stronger  marked 
forms,  as  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  other 
portions  of  the  human  figure,  the  imitation 
of  which  are  the  chief  beauties  available  to  the 
sculptor,  and  are  often  heightened  by  the 
additional  strongly  marked  folds  of  drapery. 
We  also  find  these  surfaces  occasionally  en- 
riched by  deep  cuttings  or  projections;  and 
the  partial  imitation  of  the  above  beauties  gave 
a richness  to  the  sculptured  figures,  capitals, 
bases,  and  other  details  of  the  architecture  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
the  principal  portion  of  the  fourteenth,  not  to 
be  found  at  other  periods  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture in  this  country.  Had  the  above  forms 
been  more  freely  developed,  and  connected  by 
the  cylindrical  forms  existing  in  the  columns, 
mouldings,  &c.,  with  the  beautiful  enriched 
flat  surfaces  of  the  period,  a style  equal  in , 
beauty  and  richness  to  any  other  would  have  I 
arisen ; but  unfortunately  a change  came,  in 
which  surfaces  of  all  kinds,  spherical,  cylindri- 
cal, and  plane,  were  gradually  sacrificed  to 
lines,  even  the  sculptured  figures  being  ren-  , 
dered  angular,  meagre,  and  unnatural  to  agree. 
This  ended  in  the  stiff,  cramped,  and  compara-  ] 
tively  poor  Perpendicular  style,  to  which  the  t 
freedom  of  the  renaissance  was  a welcome 
relief. 

Mr.  Wornum  states  in  his  lecture  on  the 
articles  of  art  in  the  Exhibition, — “ There  was 
the  Greek  style  developed  to  some  extent,  the  j 
Oriental  or  Byzantine,  a tolerable  sprinkling  of  j 
Cinquecento,  a little  Elizabethan,  an  immense  j 
quantity  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and  some  Ro- 
coco.” How  can  we  account  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  that  unmeaning  and  incongruous 
style  of  Louis  Quatorze,  except  that  it  allows 


j the  introduction  of  all  forms,  and  thereby  pos- 
I sesses  a richness  supposed  unattainable  in 
; other  styles. 

Not  believing,  in  the  present  intercourse  of 
nations,  the  possibility  of  any  new,  strongly- 
; marked,  individual,  national  style  arising,  I yet 
! hope  that  as  our  architects  have  latterly  gene- 
rally  selected  the  style  of  the  best  period  of  our 
, mediaeval  art  for  imitation  in  their  designs;  by 
. their  greater  freedom  in  the  judicious  intro- 
| duction  and  adaptation  of  forms  seeking  the 
types  in  nature,  and  not  sacrificing  the  beauties 
of  sculpture  and  painting  to  imaginary  tram- 
mels, we  may  6ee  the  style  most  peculiar  to 
our  country  arrive  at  a perfection  it  has  not 
hitherto  reached.  G.  B.  Moore. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  i 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Cemetery  Laws  in  France. — In  the  year  1850, 1 
22,306  persons  were  buried  in  the  three  ceme- 
teries,— de  l’Est,  du  Nord,  and  du  Sud,  at 
Paris.  Of  these,  15,792  were  thrown  into 
the  common  pit  ( fosse  commune),  holes,  mea- 
suring SO  metres  by  about  4.  Here  human 
bodies  are  sunk  (!)  without  any  separation  but 
that  of  the  deal  boards  between  them,  and 
these  sinks  are  not  filled  with  earth  until 
quite  full  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ! But  all 
this  is  done  in  violation  not  only  of  human 
sentiment,  but  even  of  positive  law,  because 
Napoleon  (whose  mind  reached  everywhere) 
enacted  an  especial  De'cret,  23  Prarial,  an  xii., 
where  the  principle  is  laid  down,  that  every 
person  shall  be  enabled  to  weep  ( pleurer ) on 
the  ashes  of  his  relatives  or  friends,  and  to 
place  thereon  memorials,  however  frail  and 
trivial.  Art.  6 states,  “ that  for  avoiding  a too 
close  succession  of  burials,  the  opening  of  the 
graves  shall  not  take  place  but  every  fifth 
year.”  For  effecting  this,  the  sites  allotted  ] 
for  inhumation  have  to  be  Jive  times  as  large, 
as  the  annual  number  of  burials  will  render! 
necessary.  Hence,  therefore,  the  poorest  | 
person  has  not  only  the  right  to  a separate  ! 
place  of  repose,  but  to  one  that  will  remain  i 
intact  for  several  years.  Arts.  10  and  11  of  I 
the  same  law  speak  of  the  further  concessions  I 
of  space  or  time,  which  can  be  obtained  by  ! 
those  who  will  purchase  them  by  making 
donations  or  provisions  to  hospitals  or  the 
poor,  besides  a sum  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
mune. Art.  4 states  positively  that  every  in- 
humation shall  take  place  in  a separate  grave 
( fosse  separfe),  whose  dimensions  are  thus 
ordered: — “The  grave  to  have  a depth  of 
1 met.  5 cent,  to  2 metres,  and  a width  of 
8 centim.;  and  shall  be  filled  up  with  well- 
sifted  earth  as  soon  as  the  body  has  been 
deposited  therein.”  Art.  5 states,  that  the 
graves  shall  be  not  nearer  to  each  other  than 
from  3 to  4 centim.  at  the  sides,  and  at  top 
and  bottom  from  3 to  5 centim.  This  law 
of  Napoleon  may  be  considered  as  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  dead  in  France, — a real  habeas 
corpus  ! 

Painting  on  Slabs  of  Lava. — There  have  been 
executed  at  Berlin  three  pictures  by  Professor 
Klober,  for  the  Russian  church  near  Potsdam. 
They  are  painted  on  lava  (?)  for  resisting  even 
the  influence  of  the  most  severe  weather. 

Annuity  Society  for  the  Working  Classes. — 
The  “ Caisse  Generale  de  Retraite,”  in 
Brussels,  founded  by  the  law  of  May  8,  1850, 
has  come  into  activity  on  the  1st  of  May  last. 
The  plan  for  the  esperial  building,  to  be 
erected  for  the  officers  of  the  establishment, 
&c.,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  jury  of  fine 
arts,  and  an'architect,  M.  Cluysinaer,  entrusted 
therewith.  Every  person  subsisting  by  labour 
(work  !),  is  enabled  to  procure  an  annuity  for 
after  life,  whose  minimum  is  fixed  at  27,  the 
maximum  at  720  fr.  Every  workman,  after 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  18,  can  enter  the 
society,  and  stipulate  whether  his  annuity  has 
to  commence  at  having  attained  the  age  of 
55,  60,  or  65,  according  to  which  the  scale  ot 
payment  varies.  Accidents  entitle  to  imme- 
diate relief,  if  the  subscriber  becomes  thereby 
disabled  to  work,  and  has  paid  five  years’  sub- 
scription. Very  indigent  families  receive  also 
a burial  allowance  of  20  fr. 

Improvements  in  Paris.—  According  to  the 
Times,  the  jury  of  expropriation,  which  is  to 


I fix  the  indemnities  to  be  allotted  to  the  owners 
I of  houses  and  land  required  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  were  to  meet  on  the 
14th  inst.  The  part  of  the  new  street  which 
is  to  be  formed  by  means  of  expropriation  is 
comprised  between  the  Rue  des  Poulies  (Place 
de  l’Oratoire"  du  Louvre)  and  the  Place  de 
P Hotel  de  Ville.  The  jury  will  also  decide  on 
the  indemnities  to  be  paid  to  tenants  who  hold 
leases.  The  number  of  houses  to  be  expro- 
priated is  80,  and  the  offers  will  amount  to 
7,215,000f.  Notices  to  quit  in  January  next 
have  already  been  given  to  676  tenants.  It  is 
expected  that  the  demolitions  will  commence 
in  the  early  part  of  February.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Rues  St.  Avoye  and  des  Mathu- 
rins  St.  Jacques  is  going  on  rapidly.  More 
than  200  tenants  have  received  notice  to  quit 
in  January.  The  above  operations  will  cost 
the  city  of  Paris  9,000, OOOf.,  the  payment  of 
which  will  be  made  in  December  next. 


NEW  STREETS. 

EXTENSION  OF  FARRINGDON-STREET. 

We  manage  these  things  very  badly,  or 
this  matter  would  not  have  remained  in 
abeyance  some  thirteen  years,  and  the  sur- 
rounding property  desolate.  I think  the  fact  is 
significant  enough,  and  demonstrates  most 
forcibly  the  want  of  some  Central  Board  for 
Metropolitan  Improvements.  It  is  currently 
reported  that  matters  as  regards  the  new  street 
will  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  this  time,  when  Smithfield 
market  shall  have  been  finally  disposed  of. 
The  inhabitants  of  Smithfield  think  their 
existence  guaranteed  for  two  yearR,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silly  Government  time  afforded 
them  for  consideration,  the  serving  of  notices 
and  their  expiration,  and  are  now  making 
their  calculations  accordingly. 

One  word  as  regards  the  Holborn  ravine. 
A great  improvement  would  be  effected  by 
taking  down  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Holborn-hill,  and  building  the  viaduct  on  their 
site ; this  would  get  rid  of  the  awkward  angle 
formed  by  the  present  line  of  street  and  leave 
it  intact,  and  also  bring  Newgate-street  into 
a direct  line  with  Holborn.  How  much  longer 
is  this  gigantic  nuisance  to  disgrace  the  metro- 
polis of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  A 
tenth-rate  railway  company  would  have  solved 
the  question  twenty  times  over. 

Architectus. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  metropolitan  stations  have  been  lite- 
rally choked  up  with  passengers  of  late,  and 
it  would  appear  that  immense  as  was  the  influx 
during  the  last  week  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition, it  would  have  been  much  greater  had 
not  the  limits  of  the  railway  carrying  powers 
been  actually  surpassed.  At  Bath,  for  instance, 
tickets  were  bought  up,  and  the  Great  Western 
ceased  issuing  more  from  sheer  want  of  the 
means  of  conveyance,  and  many  of  those  sold 
were  re-sold  at  a high  premium.  Trains  of 

2.000  and  3,000  passengers  on  the  different 
lines  became  quite  common, — and,  indeed,  it 
would  take  a good  few  trains  even  of  such 
dimensions  to  make  up  the  daily  hatch  of 

100.000  and  110,000  for  the  Exhibition— for 

even  the  foreign  visitors  mostly  came  of  course 
by  rail,  and  must  have  very  greatly  contributed 
to  make  up  the  magnificent  sum  total.  With 
reference  to  the  duty  alleged  to  be  chargeable 
on  excursion  trains,  Herapath  denies  the  Go- 
vernment right  to  any  such  duly,  and  states, 
that  even  though  a duty  were  exigible,  it  would 
not  be  a poll-tax,  but  only  2 per  cent,  on  the 
receipts  of  the  first  and  second-class  passen- 
gers, or,  as  the  Inland  Revenue  officers  pro- 
posed, 5 per  cent,  on  first-class  receipts. 

The  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  which  lately  shut 
up  her  Majesty’s  highway,  against  even  her 
Majesty  herself,  on  her  way  to  the  north,  has 
lately  “seized  the  North-Western  Railway” 
for  poor-rates.  The  company  dispute  the 
amount  due,  which  the  vestry  rate  at  1,000Z., 
and  upwards.  One  of  the  parochial  brokers 
took  formal  possession  of  the  Euston  station. 
How  he  managed  the  business  in  such  stirring 
times  on  the  leviathan  line  does  not  appear  ; 
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but  the  sum  was  lodged  in  Court  under 
protest,  and  legal  proceedings  are  in  progress 
to  try  the  validity  of  the  seizure,  and  the  whole 

question  at  issue. Dinmore-hill  has  now 

been  excavated  for  the  Shrewsbury  and  Here 
ford  Railway  a distance  of  200  yards  on  the 
Hereford  side.  Of  course  the  tunneling  pro- 
gresses at  both  ends,  and  it  is  expected  that  in 
less  than  three  months  there  will  be  a drift-way 

through  the  hill. Amongst  designs  of  late 

provisionally  registered  is  one  by  Mr.  S.  Hall, 
of  Northampton,  for  forming  the  ends  of  rails 
of  such  shapes  that  they  shall  fit  into  each 
other,  and  cannot  be  dislocated  either  at  the 

top,  the  bottom,  or  the  sides. A protest  has 

been  entered  against  the  payment  of  the 
Austrian  prize  of  10,000  ducats  for  the  best 
constructed  locomotive  capable  of  crossing  the 
Semmering.  The  prize  was  awarded  by  the 
Minister  of  Trade  to  Maffei,  the  engineer,  of 
Munich.  An  engineer  of  the  name  of  Bodmer, 
whose  residence  is  not  mentioned,  has  pro- 
tested against  the  reward,  on  the  ground  that 
the  engine  made  by  Maffei,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
others  which  competed,  are  an  infringement  of 
an  invention  of  his  own,  for  which  he  holds  a 
patent.  The  payment  of  the  10,000  ducats 
has  been  delayed,  and  investigations  are  in 
progress  on  the  subject. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

Taylor  v.  Stevenson. 

In  this  affair  plaintiff,  who  retained  Mr.  Powell, 
is  an  architect  and  surveyor  in  Birmingham,  and 
defendant  is  landlord  of  the  Roebuck  Inn,  Soho- 
hill,  Handsworth.  The  action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover an  alleged  balance  due  of  11/.  7s.  8d.,  for 
services  performed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  capacity  of 
architect  for  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  had  erected  some  1 
buildings  on  his  own  account  on  land  leased  by  him  j 
in  Soho-purk.  It  was  shown  in  evidence  that 
plaintiff  had  made  out  the  plans  and  specifications  j 
for  these  houses,  three  in  number,  including  also  j 
the  superintendence  of  the  work,  at  the  usual  com-  I 
mission  of  per  cent.,*  and  that  the  costs  of  these  i 
dwellings  would  be  about  500/.  The  original  de-  ] 
mand  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  services  so  far, 
came  to  12/.  10s.,  of  which  he  had  received  8/.  10s.,  | 
and  after  the  issue  of  the  summons,  a further  sum  ; 
of  4/.  had  been  paid  into  court  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  ! 
At  this  juncture  the  defendant  decided  to  have  the 
work  performed  by  contract,  and  accordingly,  by 
bis  direction,  plaintiff  proceeded  to  take  out  the 
quantities,  i.e.,  the  actual  extent  and  nature  of  the 
works,  and  the  description  of  the  materials  to  be 
used.  Tenders  were  sent  in,  and  the  lowest  one 
came  to  287/.  for  bricklayers’  and  for  carpenters’ 
work.  Finally,  however,  defendant  determined  to 
find  materials  and  employ  workmen  himself.  The 
usual  remuneration  for  getting  out  the  quantities 
and  furnishing  copies  of  the  same,  for  the  assistance 
of  those  disposed  to  tender  for  the  work,  was  1£  I 
per  cent.,  and  in  accordance  with  this  Mr. 
Taylor  had  charged  Mr.  Stevenson  for  such  item. 
It  was  said  that  the  usual  course  was  that  if  con- 
tracted for,  the  person  having  the  contract  paid  for 
this  labour  in  getting  out  the  quantities  ; but  if,  as 
in  this  case,  the  owner  had  the  work  done  on  his 
own  account,  he  was  responsible  for  such  items. 
To  support  this  view  plaintiff  called  a witness,  who 
seemed  to  know  little  of  the  matter : all  he  said 
was,  that  if  the  quantities  were  got  out,  somebody 
ought  to  pay  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Hawkes  then  contended  that  it  was  clear 
the  sum  originally  charged  of  2^  per  cent,  was  to 
cover  the  whole  expense  of  the  plaintiff’s  labour, 
for  he  had,  in  fact,  neglected  the  supervision  of  the 
works  greatly,  and  the  learned  gentleman  then 
called  the  bricklayer  and  carpenter  who  had  done 
the  work,  and  they  said  they  gave  Mr.  Taylor  a 
certain  sum  for  his  services  in  getting  out  the 
quantities. 

After  hearing  Mr.  Powell,  who,  in  remarking 
upon  the  charge  of  negligence  against  his  client,  said 
that  in  addition  to  huving  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  leg  at  that  time,  he  was  also  then  uuder  pecu- 
niary difficulties, 

His  Honoir,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he 
thought  (irrespective  of  the  balance  of  4/.  under  the 
first  agreement)  plaintiff  was  entitled  as  follows  : — 
for  the  labour  in  respect  to  the  quantities,  21.  3s.  ; 
for  extra  superintendence,  15s.  ; and  for  a sum 
paid  to  a law  stationer  for  eleven  copies  of  specifi- 
cation and  quantities,  1/.  13s.  fid.  Total,  4/.  11s.  fid. 
extra  for  this  extra  work  ; and  the  judge  also  on 
application  allowed  costs. — Birmingham  Journal. 


* We  are  quoting  a local  journal.  If  this  be  the  usual 
commission,  the  architects  of  Birmingham  must  be  getting 


COMPENSATION  TO  BUILDERS  FOR 
FALSE  QUANTITIES. 

A case  of  considerable  interest  to  architects 
and  surveyors  was  the  subject  of  arbitration 
lately  in  Manchester.  The  following  appear 
to  have  been  the  circumstances  : — 

In  February,  1850,  the  guardians  of  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  Union,  after  some  competition, 
accepted  the  plans  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  an  archi- 
tect, for  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse, 
stipulated  not  to  exceed  in  cost  the  sum  of 
6,000/.  The  same  architect  was  employed  to 
take  out  the  quantities,  and  these  were  sold  by 
the  guardians  to  all  competing  builders  who 
applied  for  them ; and  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Farrell  and  Griffiths,  of  Manchester  (amount 
5,585/.),  was  accepted.  During  the  progress 
of  the  works,  it  would  appear  (as  came  out  in 
evidence)  that  the  contractors  entertained 
doubts  of  the  correctness  of  the  quantities 
with  which  they  had  been  furnished,  and  ulti- 
mately the  matter  became  so  conspicuous,  that 
after  making  an  unsuccessful  application  for  a 
proper  arrangement,  the  whole  affair  was  (by 
a clause  in  the  contract)  left  to  arbitration. 

The  arbitrators  appointed  were,  Mr.  Dick- 
son, of  Manchester,  architect,  and  Mr.  Bell- 
house,  of  Manchester,  builder;  and  these  gen- 
tlemen appointed  Mr.  Picton,  of  Liverpool, 
architect,  as  umpire.  Legal  gentlemen  on 
both  sides  were  heard  as  advocates,  who  pro 
duced  witnesses  to  prove  the  manner  in  which 
the  contract  had  been  entered  upon  and  exe- 
cuted, together  with  much  other  matter  con- 
! nected  with  the  due  and  proper  performance 
j of  the  works.  Claims  were  made  upon  both 
sides ; on  that  of  the  guardians  for  works  not 
' performed  according  to  specification,  and  on 
I that  of  the  builders  for  works  extra  from 
i plans,  specifications,  and  furnished  quantities. 

! The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was, — 1st. 
j That  under  the  circumstances,  the  guardians 
were  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the 
quantities  furnished  and  sold  by  them  ; and, 
2ndly,  That  deviations  from  the  plans  and 
specification  should  be  regulated  by  measure 
and  value. 

j The  first  decision  involved  the  necessity  of 
| taking  out  the  quantities  from  the  original 
plans,  as  they  should  have  been  originally  pro- 
duced to  the  builders  ; thereby  to  prove  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  quantities 
acted  upon;  and  the  second,  a give-and-take 
measurement  of  the  work  as  executed. 

Both  of  these  processes  involved  much 
labour  and  expense,  but  elicited  some  curious 
facts. 

The  original  quantities  were  found  deficient 
more  than  25  per  cent,  and  the  additional  extra 
works,  together  with  the  corrected  quan- 
tities, raised  the  cost  of  the  building  about  35 
per  cent. 

Some  strange  deviations  in  substituting  one 
material  for  another  were  found  to  have  been 
made  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  not- 
withstanding that  the  architect  and  clerk  of 
the  works  were  invested  with  the  strongest 
[ powers  of  control : these  the  arbitrators  took 
fairly  into  account,  and  balanced  the  result 
accordingly. 

Now,  Sir,  you  have  frequently  exposed  and 
commented  upon  the  evils  of  competition  ; but 
in  this  case  I think  you  will  see  a new  feature, 
not  only  for  complaint,  but  for  alarm.  In  this 
case  the  arbitrators,  having  full  power  ac- 
corded to  them,  may  have  performed  their 
duty  as  men  of  honour  and  honesty;  but  in 
the  absence  of  an  arbitration  clause,  as  well  as 
the  accompanying  circumstances,  what  might 
have  been  the  result  to  the  builders  ? And 
again,  if  architects,  who  in  the  provinces  pursue 
also  the  practice  of  surveying,  should  be  de- 
clared not  responsible  for  the  quantities  they 
produce,  where  is  the  purity  of  competition  ? 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  ? and  where 
the  honour  of  the  profession  ? 

Some  proper  understanding  upon  these 
points  is  required  for  the  security  and  credit  of 
all  parties  concerned. 

Alluding  in  this  case  to  arbitrators  being 
engaged,  there  is  one  subject  that  may  be 
named  as  peculiar  in  arbitration  cases,  that  of 
awarding  the  costs.  In  this  case,  although 
the  contractors  could  obtain  no  redress  until 
bringing  the  case  to  arbitration,  when  their 


complaints  were  verified,  and  where  the  costs 
amounted  to  about  400/.,  the  arbitrators  pur- 
sued the  old-fashioned  style  of  dividing  the 
expenses  ! However  superior,  in  such  cases, 
an  arbitration  court  may  be  to  a court  of  law, 
such  a glaring  inconsistency  never  would  have 
been  made  in  the  latter. 

In  many  cases  such  a cure  would  be  worse 
than  the  disease : this  is  too  evident  to  require 
comment.  Mancuniensis. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  ADVANCES  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  POOR  IN  IRELAND. 

THE  WORKHOUSE  LOANS. 

We  find,  by  the  calculations  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
for  the  year  1845,  that  the  average  poundage 
on  the  net  annual  value  of  Ireland  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  loans  granted  for  building  the 
union  workhouses  in  Ireland,  was  Is.  8id.  in 
the  pound,  assuming  it  had  been  raised  off  the 
rates  in  one  year. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  loans  were 
granted  subject  to  the  repayment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  by  instalments,  to  be  ex- 
tended over  twenty  years,  the  first  ten  years 
being  free  of  interest.  By  this  favourable 
arrangement,  the  yearly  instalments  for  the 
repayment  of  principal  and  interest  amounted, 
on  the  average,  to  only  one  penny  in  the  pound 
per  annum. 

Since,  however,  the  debts  due  on  account  of 
the  workhouse  loans  have  been  included  in 
the  amounts  advanced  by  Government  for  the 
relief  works,  and  made  a consolidated  debt, 
the  principal  and  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
repaid  by  annuities,  extending  in  most  Unions 
over  forty  years,  the  repayment  for  the  work- 
house  buildings  included  therein  amounts,  on 
the  average,  to  only  one  half-penny  in  the 
pound  per  annum. 

The  rate  of  payment  per  annum,  however^ 
being  determined  by  the  valuation  of  the  union, 
it  follows  that  the  poor  unions  of  the  extreme 
north  and  west  have  a higher  rate  to  pay  than 
the  others.  For  instance,  in  the  City  of 
Dublin  unions  the  amount  of  annual  rate 
required  to  pay  the  debt  due  for  the  above 
purpose  would  be  only  about  one-eighth  of  a 
penny  in  the  pound  if  extended  over  forty 
years,  while  in  the  union  of  Dunfanaghy,  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  it  would  amount  to 
2^d.  per  annum  for  forty  years.  In  the  rural 
union  of  Celbridge,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
it  would  be  little  more  than  one  farthing,  and 
in  the  unions  of  Drogheda,  Rathdrum,  Cork, 
and  Limerick,  less  than  one  half-penny. 

Thus,  the  repayment  of  the  sums  originally 
borrowed  for  building  the  poorhouses  forms  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  consolidated  an- 
nuities now  required  to  be  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment; the  sums  claimed,  however,  on  account 
of  the  consolidated  annuities  must  necessarily 
be  found  a heavy  addition  to  the  current  rates 
in  some  of  the  unions,  since  they  increase  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  poverty  of  the  union 
and  its  ability  to  pay;  the  greatest  expenditure 
having  been  made  on  the  relief  works  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  poverty  and  destitution 
prevailed. 

The  repayment  of  these  loans  is  now  en- 
grossing serious  attention,  and  we  make  these 
statements  to  remove  an  existing  misconcep- 
tion. 


Sewage  of  Towns:  Weston-super- 
Mare. — A meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Weston-super-Mare  was  held  on  Wednesday 
last,  to  consider  the  various  plans  sent  in  for 
disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  by  dis- 
infecting or  otherwise,  and  for  the  best  of 
which  a premium  had  been  offered  by  adver- 
tisement. Ten  competitors  appeared,  and 
after  an  examination  of  their  respec  ive  plans, 
that  presented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Yarrow,  C.E.  of 
London,  was  accepted,  and  the  premium 
awarded  to  him.  We  understand  this  plan 
was  based  upon  one  laid  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England  about  a year  since,  by 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  It  was 
estimated  that  200/.  would  cover  the  first  out- 
lay, and  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  filtering 
medium,  would  be  more  than  repaid  by  the 
value  of  the  manure  retained. 
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TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES  AT  MANCHESTER. 

The  appearance  of  Manchester  during  the 
late  visit  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  is 
described  as  being  very  satisfactory.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  some  of  the  triumphal 
arches  that  were  erected  has  been  sent  to  us. 
The  arch  in  front  of  the  Exchange  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Shorland.  It  stood  at  a distance  of 
12  feet  from  the  door  at  which  her  Majesty 
entered  the  building;  and  in  her  approach 
thereto  she  necessarily  passed  under  its  central 
portion.  It  consisted  of  three  principal  parts, 
as  is  usual  with  such  edifices.  Four  square 
pillars  formed  its  upright  portions.  On  the 
two  outside  ones  stood  vases  of  natural  flowers  : 
flat  ornamental  beams  connected  the  two  out- 
side pillars  with  the  two  interior  ones : from 
the  tops  of  the  two  interior  pillars  ascended  an 
arch  of  ironwork  ; and  adorning  and  covering 
this  were  various  devices  in  evergreens  and 
flowers.  On  the  summits  of  the  interior  pil- 
lars stood  shields  and  banners  ; and  crowning 
the  central  arch  appeared  a wreath  of  flowers, 
with  the  royal  crown  in  its  interior.  Floral 
festoons  depended  from  the  arch  in  the 
centre;  and  under  these,  from  Market-street, 
were  visible  the  Queen’s  arms,  surmount- 
ing the  door  of  the  Exchange. 

The  Albert-bridge  had  a triumphal  arch, 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  a massive 
stone  structure,  in  the  most  florid  Italian  style. 
It  consisted  of  a centre  circular-headed  arch, 
and  two  square  side  entrances.  Over  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  in  each  fa?ade  was  an  archi- 
tectural shield,  inclosing  an  oval  medallion, 
upon  which  were  blazoned  on  one  facade  the 
arms  of  Manchester,  and  on  the  other  those  of 
Salford.  In  the  centre  of  the  pediment,  in  one 
facade  was  the  word  “ Victoria,”  and  in  the 
other  “ Albert.”  The  pediment  itself  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  royal  arms.  Over  all  was  a 
flagstaff*,  from  which  floated  the  royal  standard. 
The  whole  structure  was  richly  ornamented 
with  garlands  and  festoons  of  flowers,  crowns, 
lions’  heads,  vases  of  flowers,  enriched  scrolls, 
and  brackets. 

Her  Majesty  entered  Salford  through  an 
erection  of  the  same  description  at  the  end  of 
Cross-lane.  This  was  in  the  Italian  style.  It 
was  90  feet  wide  and  65  feet  high,  exclusive  of 
the  staff  bearing  the  royal  standard.  The 
basement  consisted  of  a centre  arch,  on  each 
side  of  which  there  was  a rustic  arch,  intended 
for  the  use  of  equestrians.  Beyond,  over  the 
footpaths,  were  rustic  arches.  On  the  top  was 
a large  crown,  and  above  this  floated  the  royal 
standard.  There  was  an  upper  arch,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  placed  a colossal  figure  of 
Britannia.  Upon  the  cornice,  over  the  extreme 
side  arches,  were  the  lion  and  unicorn,  of  large 
size;  and  there  were  several  large  ornamental 
vases  and  groupings  of  flags.  The  finishing 
of  the  arch  was  in  imitation  of  marble,  with 
gilt  bases  and  capitals  to  the  columns. 


METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION  OF 
SEWERS. 

A new  commission  has  just  issued  under 
the  Act  passed  at  the  close  of  last  session  for 
reforming  the  body  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  Sewers  Acts.  The 
new  body  consists  of  a chairman,  a deputy 
chairman,  and  nine  commissioners ; but  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  whole  body  can  be 
exercised  by  any  two  commissioners,  it  being 
necessary,  however,  that  all  acts  relating  to 
' the  disposal  of  funds,  concluding  contracts,  and 
striking  rates,  are  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
chairman  himself.  The  following  gentlemen  are 
named  in  the  commission: — Edward  Lawes, 
Esq.,  chairman;  S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.  de- 
puty chairman;  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  K.C.B., 
Thomas  Allason,  Esq.,  William  Cubitt,-  Esq., 
C.E.,  Captain  Dawson,  R.E.,  Captain  Har- 
ness,  R.E.,  Thomas  Hawes,  Esq.,  J.  M. 
Rendell,  Esq.,  C.E.,  R.  Stephenson,  Esq., 

. M.P.,  and  Captain  Vetch,  R.E.  Lord  Ebring- 
I ton.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Hardwick  have  retired  from  the  commission. 
The  new  commissioners  are  Mr.  William 
• Cubitt,  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Alla- 

i son,  the  architect. On  Tuesday  last  a 

! special  court  was  held  under  the  new  com- 
[ mission  at  Greek-street,  the  new  commissioners 


being  amongst  those  present.  The  Commis- 
sion was  read,  the  commissioners  all  standing; 
and  it  was  afterwards  resolved  unanimously  to 
refer  the  consideration  of  the  establishment 
and  its  expenses  to  acomrnittee,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  appoint  Messrs.  Woolrych,  Foster, 
Hatton,  Coggin,  Lavers,  J.  Pollard,  and  P. 
Pollard,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court,  and 
the  remaining  officers  for  one  month. 


THUNDERSTORMS  AND  THUNDER. 
On  perusing  “Cosmos,”  that  beautiful 
work  of  the  great  Humboldt,  I find  myself 
fortified  in  the  theories  of  thunderstorms, 
water  spouts,  the  aurora  borealis,  as  well  as 
sound,  recently  explained  in  The  Builder. 
Respecting  the  existence  of  positive  electricity 
in  the  higher  regions,  of  negative  electricity  in 
the  earth  and  in  the  water,  the  accumulation 
of  the  former  in  the  clouds,  and  the  conduct- 
ing upwards  of  the  latter  by  elevated  objects 
on  land  or  at  sea  for  the  production  of 
thunderstorms,  the  following  extracts  will  per- 
haps be  interesting  to  your  readers  : — 

“When,  upon  the  whole,  where  the  ocean 
of  the  air  rests  upon  a fluid  bottom,  the 
electric  balance  is  more  rarely  disturbed  than 
in  the  air  on  land,  it  is  the  more  striking  to 
see  how,  in  extensive  seas,  small  groups  of 
islands  influence  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  cause  the  formation  of  thunderstorms.” 

In  this  instance,  the  islands  not  only  send 
up  their  own  electricity  in  greater  abundance 
than  the  sea,  but  serve  also  as  conductors  to 
the  electricity  of  the  surrounding  waters. 

On  volcanic  thunderstorms  Von  Humboldt 
says  : — 

“The  hot  steam  (from  the  waters  that  may 
have  found  their  way  into  the  interior)  that 
rises  during  the  eruption  from  the  crater,  and 
emerges  into  the  atmosphere,  will,  when 
cooling,  form  a cloud,  by  which  the  column  of 
ashes  and  fire,  many  thousand  feet  high,  is 
surrounded.  Lightning,  in  winding  motion, 
flashes  from  the  column,  and  then  the  rolling 
thunder  of  the  volcanic  thunderstorm  may  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  cracking  within 
the  volcano.  The  lightning  striking  down 
from  the  volcanic  steam-cloud  killed  eleven 
horses  and  two  men  in  Iceland  on  the  17th 
October,  ] 755.” 

Wherever  there  is  a developement  of  heat 
on  land  or  on  the  sea,  there  is  also  a pro- 
portionate liberation  of  negative  electricity, 
but  it  ceases  when  the  atmosphere  is  too  cold 
to  allow  its  escape.  Some  places,  however, 
seem  to  possess  less  electricity  than  others. 

“In  the  geographical  distribution  of  thunder- 
storms (in  the  words  of  Humboldt),  the 
Peruvian  coast-land,  in  which  it  never  lightens 
or  thunders,  offers  the  most  striking  contrast 
to  the  whole  of  the  other  parts  of  the  tropics, 
in  which,  at  certain  times  o:  the  year,  thunder- 
storms are  formed  every  day,  from  four  to  five 
hours  after  the  culmination  of  the  sun.” 

The  coastland  of  Peru,  though  it  possesses 
many  valleys,  is  mostly  arid  and  covered  with 
sands  and  deserts,  and  these  are,  no  doubt, 
unfavourable  for  harbouring  and  emitting  the 
electricity  of  the  earth,  whilst  that  of  the  valleys 
may  not  be  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
thunderstorms.  It  may  be  also,  though  it 
seems  to  me  less  likely,  that  the  chain  of 
mountains,  the  Andes,  running  parallel  with 
the  coast,  and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  it, 
down  to  Chili,  is  so  powerful  a conductor  as  to 
attract  the  electricity  of  the  coastland  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  liberated  from  the  earth. 

In  either  case,  however,  there  are  no  two 
electricities  to  meet  there  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  consequently  no  lightning  or  thunder  can 
take  place. 

Lightning  may  take  place  without  thunder, 
where  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  electric 
fluids  happens  in  the  upper,  highly  rarefied, 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  case  of 
sheet-lightning  and  the  aurora  borealis,  though 
it  is  said  by  a few,  that  the  latter  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a crackling  noise,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  electric  sparks  coming 
on  these  occasions  more  or  less  in  contact  with 
the  denser,  and  to  us  nearer,  part  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Thunder  itself  can  only  take  place  where  an 


electric  cloud,  or  clouds,  have  been  forming ; 
the  electric  flashes  are,  as  it  were,  extraordinary 
vibrations,  quick  and  sharp,  long  or  short, 
sometimes  near,  sometimes  far  away;  and  as’ 
substances  give  quality  to  sound  ( vide  The 
Builder  of  23rd  August),  so  the  cloud  or 
clouds  give  quality  to  the  vibration  commu- 
nicated to  the  air : they  are  the  sounding- 
boards,  undulating  and  elastic,  dense  or  light, 
high  or  low,  that  reverberate  to  us  the  thunder 
of  the  Almighty,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a 
succession  of  echoes  of  the  clouds.  'To  those 
who  may  happen  to  be  near  one  of  the  ex- 
ploding flashes,  the  vibrating  peal  will,  of 
course,  be  more  perceptible  than  to  others  at  a 
greater  distance. 

With  the  subterranean  thunder  of  volcanoes 
or  of  earthquakes  it  is  the  same.  Sound  tra- 
vels farthest  and  loudest  at  the  surface  of  the 
air,  particularly  where  it  rests  on  smooth  or 
polished  substances  ; and  thus,  the  quality  of 
subterranean  shocks,  according  to  the  materials 
in  labour,  being  imparted  to  the  air,  either  by 
direct  or  indirect  contact,  the  sound  is  propa- 
gated to  enormous  distances,  according  to  the 
face  of  the  ground  of  the  country.  The  earth 
is  the  sounding-board  of  the  vibrations  caused 
at  certain  places  and  there  first  communicated 
to  the  air,  like  the  vibrations  caused  by  the 
rolling  of  a waggon. 

“ I have  minutely  ascertained  (says  Hum- 
boldt), that  the  great  shock  at  the  earthquake 
of  Riobamba  (4th  February,  1797)— one  of  the 
most  terrible  phenomena  of  the  physical  his- 
tory of  our  earth — was  unaccompanied  by  any 
noise.” 

This  shows,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  vibrations  of  the  heaving 
materials  below  came  not  in  contact  with  the 
air  at  that  place,  though  it  must  have  been  so, 
direct  or  indirect,  at  a great  distance,  where  18 
to  20  minutes  after  the  actual  catastrophe  a 
great  subterranean  noise  was  heard  ; and  how, 
in  the  second  instance,  shocks  of  earthquakes 
may  take  place  without  subterranean  noise, 
and  how  subterranean  noise  may  be  heard 
unaccompanied  by  any  shock. 

W.  Adolph. 


THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEYS. 

I beg  leave  once  more  to  trouble  you— I 
hope  for  the  last  time— on  the  subject  of 
Ordnance  surveying.  I find  a communication 
signed  “ W.  M.,”  in  your  publication  of  the 
20th  Sept,  referring  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared on  the  30th  Aug.  signed  by  me.  I 
would  wish  “ W.  M.,”  and  every  other  person 
who  may  read  that  article,  to  understand  that 
what  I stated  was  not  a mere  philippic  to  bring 
the  ordnance  survey  of  Ireland  into  disrepute; 
but  a statement  of  facts,  to  which  I still* 
adhere,  and  am  prepared  to  prove,  which  show 
that  a survey  such  as  the  ordnance  survey  of 
Ireland  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  or  any  other  country. 

Does  your  correspondent  disprove  my  facts  ? 
He  refers  to  them,  but  I deny  that  he  refutes 
them ; neither  does  he  bring  forward  any 
counter  statements.  The  evil  being  consum- 
mated in  Ireland,  as  a matter  of  course  the 
Ordnance  still  continue  to  issue  their  maps; 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  my  letter  of  the 
30th  ? Did  I state  anything  to  the  con- 
trary ? I first  attempted  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  the  profession  to  the  fact 
that  the  survey  was  not  correct  enough  for 
civil  purposes,  and  this  I adhere  to  ; and  next, 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  a class  of  men  in 
Dublin  who  were  making  large  sums  of  money 
by  furnishing  the  public  with  maps  of  estates, 
enlarged  or  copied  from  the  Ordnance  survey, 
the  areas  of  which  they  compute  from  the 
paper.  “ W.  M.”  says,  no  honest  surveyor 
would  profess  to  compute  areas  from  it,  and  I 
agree  with  him.  I know  not  what  they  pro- 
fess, but  he,  as  a surveyor,  must  be  aware  of 
who  commenced  itf 

“ W.  M.”  further  states,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  survey  in  the  north  it  was 
designed  to  be  of  a nature  to  admit  of  the 
hills  being  shaded, &c.  Now  Ido  not  know  what 
they  may  have  designed,  but  this  I do  know, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  parish^  such  a 
thing  was  never  published. 
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Is  “ W.  M.”  aware  that  the  survey  of  the 
first  counties  was  found  useless  and  had  to  be 
made  over  again  ? 

I will  not  trespass  farther  than  to  answer 
“ W.  M.’s”  statements,  as  follows  : — The  date 
of  final  correction  on  the  sheet  18  of  Dublin 
(the  city  sheet)  is  1843  : the  date  on  the  city 
sheets  on  the  60  inch  scale  is  1847.  The  survey 
of  Ireland,  consequently,  could  not  be  com- 
plete in  1842,  as  “ W.  M.”  states.  Nor  is  it 
completed  yet,  nor  can  it  be  till  the  northern 
counties  are  revised.  In  an  office  in  Dublin, 
which  is  styled  the  “ General  Survey  and 
Valuation  Office  of  Ireland,”  the  areas  of  all 
holdings  not  under  five  acres  are  computed 
from  the  paper ; and  as  from  the  contraction  of 
the  paper  the  areas  are  found  to  be  deficient 
about  three  acres  in  every  hundred,  the  de- 
ficiency is  divided  or  assimilated,  as  it  is  called, 
proportionally  over  the  contents  of  the  different 
townlands  ; that  is,  the  areas  are  made  to  agree 
with  the  Ordnance.  What  will  “ W.  M.,”  as 
an  honest  surveyor,  think  of  this  ? If  for 
railway  purposes  a mere  enlargement  of  the 
houses  would  suffice,  would  it  not  have  been 
cheaper  to  enlarge  them  from  the  6 inch  maps  ? 
Would  it  not  have  saved  great  labour  and  ex- 
pense? I am  sorry  to  find  a surveyor  (which 
“ W.  M.”  states  he  is)  attempting  to  advocate 
the  Ordnance  survey  : it  is  a system  which  has 
driven  many  of  our  local  surveyors  from  the 
country,  and  reduced  those  who  remain  to 
comparative  penury. 

It  was  this  that  first  led  me  to  call  on  the 
surveyors  of  Scotland,  through  the  medium  of 
your  journal,  and  to  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  Ireland  whose  estates  were  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court.  I am  well  aware 
that  I have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation, 
and  that  more  than  one  London  journal  has 
extracted  my  letter  from  The  Builder. 

John  S.  Sloane. 


iSoofes, 

Dynamics,  Construction  of  Machinery , Equili- 
brium of  Structures,  and  Strength  of  Mate- 
rials. By  G.  Finden  Warr.  Baldwin, 
Paternoster-row.  1851. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  these  treatises  is 
to  form  a continuation  to  those  on  mechanics 
in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  to 
supply  what  is  wanting  in  these  treatises.  We 
have  here,  as  it  were,  the  practical  fruit  of  the 
tree  planted  by  Brougham,  and  the  fruit  seems 
worthy  of  the  tree.  A more  practically  useful 
work  to  most  of  our  readers  they  will  not 
readily  meet  with,  especially  as  regards  the 
latter  half  of  the  volume.  The  treatise  on  the 
Equilibrium  of  Structures  is  devoted  to  build- 
ings in  wood  and  stone.  The  former  embraces 
structures  made  up  of  framework,  and,  com- 
mencing with  the  stability  of  the  simple  frame 
often  used  at  the  well’s  mouth  to  draw  up  a 
bucket,  proceeds  to  roofs,  domes,  and  centres 
for  bridge-buildings.  In  the  latter  part,  those 
structures  built  up  of  small  pieces,  as  stone 
and  brick,  are  considered,  from  the  equilibrium 
of  two  irregular  stones,  one  resting  on  the 
other,  to  walls  and  arches.  The  latter  part  of 
the  treatise  is  mostly  practical,  in  which  the 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  few 
words,  the  proceedings  of  engineers  in  erecting 
bridges,  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  including 
the  suspension  principle,  and  to  give  some  of 
the  results  of  their  experience.  Illustrative 
descriptions  of  a number  of  bridges  are  added. 

As  to  the  treatise  on  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials, the  writer  states  that  some  trouble  has 
been  taken  to  collect  and  condense  the  great 
amount  of  scattered  information  supplied  by 
numerous  experimenters.  Much  of  that  in- 
formation, however,  has  been  already  laid 
before  our  readers  from  time  to  time,  although 
it  certainly  is  an  advantage  to  have  it  thus 
collected,  as,  indeed,  it  well  deserves  to  be, 
for  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  as  remarked, 
has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  author,  however,  will  find,  by  a 
more  diligent  search  through  our  pages,  that 
he  has  not  even  yet  exhausted  the  collection. 

The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts,  and  is  in  all  respects  well  got  up.  Its 
size  and  form,  as  well  as  style,  are  such,  if  we 


mistake  not,  as  will  very  well  bind  up  with 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  treatises. 

Essays  from  “ The  Times.”  London:  John 
Murray.  1851. 

A selection  from  the  literary  papers  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Times  has  been  made  for 
Murray’s  “ Reading  for  the  Rail,”  and  forms 
an  exceedingly  interesting  volume.  Nelson 
and  Lady  Hamilton,  Louis  Philippe  and  hie 
family,  Howard,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Swift, 
and  John  Keats,  are  amongst  the  subjects 
treated  of,  and  supply  matter  as  interesting  as 
a fairy  tale.  Those  who  would  know  what 
industry  can  accomplish,  and  want  encourage- 
ment to  persist  in  adverse  circumstances, 
should  read  the  notice  of  Southey. 


Hftt0ceUanea. 

Holyhead  Harbour  Works. — An  in- 
teresting account  of  these  works  appears  in 
the  Liverpool  Courier,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  particulars  : — “ Several  plans 
were  proposed  by  different  engineers.  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  C.E.  to  the  Admiralty,  proposed  a 
plan  which  was  to  enclose  an  area  of  ninety 
acres,  with  3,300  feet  of  breakwater,  and  2,500 
feet  of  pier,  at  an  expense  of  400,000/.  Capt. 
Beechy,  R.N.,  proposed  to  enclose  176  acres, 
with  4,500  feet  of  breakwater  and  3,500  feet  of 
pier,  at  an  expense  of  550,000/.;  and  Mr. 
Rendell,  whose  plan  has  been  adopted,  pro- 
poses to  make  a breakwater  of  5,000  feet  from 
Soldiers’  Point  eastward,  to  terminate  at  the 
Platters’  buoy,  and  a pier  of  2,000  feet  from 
Yns  Gybi  (Salt  Island),  with  its  head  resting 
on  the  outer  platter,  enclosing  an  area  of  316 
acres,  three-quarters  of  a mile  long,  and  in  6^ 
fathoms  water ; the  cost  of  the  works  to  be 
700,000 /.  The  works  are  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  C.  Dobson, 
resident  engineer,  and  the  contract  for  the 
breakwater,  which  is  all  that  has  been  issued, 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Rigby,  of 
London.  The  works  were  commenced  in 
January  1848.  Twelve  months  were  occupied 
in  laying  down  rails  to  the  quarries,  erecting 
stages,  and  making  other  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  works ; since  which  time,  on 
an  average,  1,100  men  have  been  employed  on 
the  undertaking.  There  are  two  quarries  used, 
one  called  the  Moelfra  Quarry,  from  which 
limestone  is  procured,  and  the  other  quarry  is, 
in  fact,  the  Holyhead  Mountain,  from  the  sides 
of  which  the  materials  for  the  work  are  taken. 
The  works  may  be  described  as  consisting  of 
two  breakwaters.  The  east,  the  smaller,  has 
been  commenced,  but  very  little  has  been  done 
upon  it.  So  far  attention  has  been  directed 
chiefly  to  the  north  breakwater,  which  is  the 
most  important  portion.  The  works  now 
extend  about  2,800  feet  seaward,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  as  far  again.  The  con- 
tractors extend  their  operations  about  20  feet 
a week,  on  an  average.  When  the  breakwater 
is  completed,  the  wall  or  pier  will  then  be  built 
upon  it,  and  the  works  brought  to  a close. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph. — A short 
cut  of  the  great  cable  has  been  sent  to  us  for 
inspection.  As  we  before  said,  it  is  a decided 
improvement  on  the  previous  one  so  far  as 
regards  protection  to  the  gutta  percha  and  the 
wire.  As  for  strength  there  is  no  comparison  : 
it  is  immensely  stronger.  Nevertheless  we 
adhere  to  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
its  permanence.  We  should  be  sorry  to  pro- 
duce an  unfavourable  impression  of  so  noble 
a design  : our  very  anxiety  for  its  success 
leads  us  to  dread  a second  failure,  which 
would  do  immense  mischief  to  the  object  in 
view,  and  indefinitely  postpone  its  final  adop- 
tion. In  one  point  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  reporters  for  the  daily  papers  are  said  to 
have  been  mistaken,  namely,  in  stating  that 
there  was  any  complete  “join”  or  “imper- 
fection ” in  the  cable  at  any  one  place. 
Would  it  not  have  been  much  more  to  the 
purpose,  however,  had  those  interested  put  it 
in  the  power  of  all  and  sundry  members  of 
the  press  by  invitation  to  examine  and  judge 
for  themselves  and  not  by  mere  report  of 
others  ? Some  of  the  daily  papers  seem  to  have 


had  representatives  present  at  the  completion  of 
the  work,  others  had  not : no  invitation  reached 
us.  We  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  gather  the 
particulars  from  those  who  had,  and  we  still 
find  the  allegations  as  to  bungling,  of  which 
we  took  notice,  reiterated  even  after  being  con- 
tradicted in  the  Times,  which,  it  is  declared, 
has  been  imposed  upon  as  to  the  single 
“ hitch,”  the  heavy  “ sea,”  and  60  on.  That 
the  cable  runs  short,  and  does  not  grapple  with 
the  very  difficulty,  on  the  French  coast,  which 
it  was  made  to  cope  with,  no  one  denies.  We 
only  trust  that  an  efficient  continuation  of  it 
will  speedily  bring  the  whole  to  completion, 
when  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  work 
well  so  long  as  the  cable  and  its  insulation 
remain  entire.  For  the  manufacture  of  the 
rope,  Messrs.  R.  S.  Newall  and  Co.  deserve 
great  praise.  It  weighed  180  tons : an  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  work. 

The  Omnibuses. — Now,  we  suppose,  it 
will  be  the  people’s  turn  to  deal  with  the 
multitude  of  omnibuses  called  into  action 
during  the  last  six  months.  Short  distance 
prices  appear  to  be  a desideratum,  as  well  as  a 
return  to  the  old  threepenny  half-distances  and 
Bank  fourpenny  fares.  These,  we  dare  say, 
will  satisfy  the  middle  classes,  who  would  daily 
and  constantly  fill  the  ’buses  for  short  lifts  at 
say  2d.,  while  they  retain  even  3d.  in  their 
pockets.  There  is  wanted,  too,  in  the  metro- 
polis— what  Liverpool  has  already  got — a work- 
ing class  omnibus  at  still  cheaper  fares — for 
certain  distances  even  so  low  as  a penny, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  these  are  to 
traffic  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  metropolis,  the  fare  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance must  be  higher, — say  3d.  — half  the 
middle  class  price.  The  penny  omnibuses  at 
Liverpool  are  literally  besieged  by  the  working 
classes,  and  taken  by  storm,  and  the  demand 
for  more  is  about  to  be  supplied  by  a new  and 
superior  kind  of  vehicle.  In  whatever  way  it 
may  be  managed,  there  is  likely  to  be  a reform 
in  the  omnibus  ranks  in  the  metropolis,  and  a 
reform  is  needed  in  the  vehicle  no  less  than  in 
the  fare.  Let  the  Parisian  omnibus,  even,  be 
simply  imitated,  and  the  proprietors  will  find 
the  change  to  be  for  their  advantage,  and  to 
enable  them  at  once  to  rearrange  their  fares  on 
the  desired  scale.  A little  wider  and  a good 
deal  longer — just  such  a machine  as  was  ex- 
hibited in  Hyde-park — if  we  mistake  not,  from 
Glasgow — will  do.  Would  not  iron  ones  be 
lighter  to  draw  than  those  we  have,  even  though 
they  were  larger  ? 

Ductility  of  Iron. — A singular  illustra- 
tion of  the  ductility  of  iron  has  been  produced 
at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  G.  Downing,  Brown 
Iron  Works,  Birmingham.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a book,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  iron, 
rolled  so  fine  that  they  are  no  thicker  than  a 
piece  of  paper.  The  book  is  neatly  bound  in 
red  morocco,  and  contains  forty-four  of  these 
iron  leaves,  the  whole  being  only  the  fifteenth 
of  an  inch  thick. 

Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  for 
the  Labouring  Classes. — The  following 
is  the  return  for  the  month  ending  September 
27th  : — 


Bath  Dbpabt- 
MBNT. 

Wasji-hotjsk 

Depaktjient. 

Establishment. 

Number 

of 

Bathers. 

Total 

Receipts 

Number  of 
Washers. 

Total 

Receipts 

LONDON. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

The  Model, 

Whitechapel 

13,188 

171  17  4 

2,946 

30  18  10 

St.  Martin-in-the- 

lields  

17,386 

270  IS  a 

3,869 

38  16  5 

St.  Marylebone  

8t.  M&rgaret  and 
St.  John,  West- 

11,661 

18-1  11  3 

1,673 

18  18  1 

minster 

9,293 

107  9 1 

1,449 

15  10  2 

Totals 

61,418 

734  16  11 

9,937 

104  3 6 

COUNTBY. 
Liverpool — 

Corn  wall  is-street... 

10,743 

15113  7 

not  open 

Paul-street  

3,764 

48  4 5 

1,391 

13  6 7 

Hull  

5,722 

52  7 3 

2-11 

•13  0 

Bristol  

1,015 

48  711 

394 

3 11  4 

Preston 

2,920 

28  6 4 

217 

2 15  1 

Birmingham 

6,643 

91  1 9 

86 

2 0 0 
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Animal  Magnetism— We  were  invited, 
the  other  evening,  by  the  proprietors  of  Hun- 
gerford  Hall,  erected  over  the  market,  for 
dioramic  and  other  purposes,  to  witness  an 
exhibition  in  animal  magnetism  by  M.  Las- 
saigne  and  Mdlle.  Prudence.  The  pheno- 
mena alleged  to  be  manifested  were  those  of 
transmission  of  thought,  taste,  and  vision. 
We  are  unable  to  believe  that  they  are  any- 
thing but  clever  conjuring,  although  it  can- 
not be  readily  conceived  how  it  can  be  carried 
on.  A believer  in  the  possibility  of  psychical 
phenomena  such  as  these  urges  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  electrical  induction,  of  electro-mag- 
netism, or  of  magneto-electricity,  are  really  as 
wonderful,  and  just  as  unaccountable,  but 
that  for  an  intelligible  explanation  it  is  only 
necessary  to  stand  on  Newton’s  axiom,  that 
“ every  particle  in  the  universe  attracts,  and  is 
attracted  by,  every  other  particle  in  the  uni- 
verse,” and  to  grant  the  possibility  of  a state  of 
the  human  mind  so  acutely  sensitive  and  dis- 
criminative as  to  be  capable  of  appreciating 
and  of  analyzing  impressions  produced  in  its 
own  brain  by  varying  states  of  the  brain  of 
another,  under  or  in  accordance  with  this 
universal  law  of  attraction,  which  compels  us 
to  admit  that  mutual  attractions  are  going  on 
between  any  two  such  masses,  and  are  varying 
with  every  varying  emotion  and  conception  in 
which  at  least  the  senses  and  their  centralisa- 
tions are  implicated,  however  difficult  we  may 
find  it  to  be  to  conceive  of  the  possibility  of 
any  state  of  mind  so  subtle  and  so  pene- 
trating as  to  be  able  to  discriminate  these  im- 
pressions in  particular  from  the  infinity  of 
others  acting  simultaneously  from  all  quarters 
on  the  very  same  masses  of  nervous  matter. 
Such  a state  has  been  recognised  by  Words- 
worth, where  he  speaks  of  the  mind  in  certain 
circumstances  as  being  able  to — 

“ See  into  the  life  of  things ;” 
and  Iamblichus  had  in  view  the  very  same 
possibility  where  he  says,  in  his  book  on 
Egyptian  Mysteries,  that  “ the  love,  the 
affinity  (the  attraction)  between  all  things  ren- 
ders magic  possible.”  Well  : we  have  pro- 
bably got  far  enough,  and  must  stop  short  of 
the  awful  depth  of  metaphysics  into  which  we 
see  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  being  plunged. 
The  entertainment  at  Hungerford  Hall  is  cer- 
tainly very  curious. 

Paving  Streets  and  Roads.  — Mr. 
Hadley,  of  Birmingham,  has  provisionally 
registered  an  invention  in  paving  streets  and 
roads,  which  consists  in  forming  separate 
blocks  of  granite  or  wood  into  solid  plates  or 
blocks  of  any  size  or  thickness,  or  areal  sec- 
tion, by  the  introduction  and  application  of 
thin  cast-iron  or  other  metal  plates,  frames,  or 
boxes.  The  edges  or  jointing  of  these  plates 
or  blocks  are  to  be  formed  with  grooved  or 
dovetailed  joints,  of  angular,  semicircular,  or 
square,  or  any  other  form  or  shape ; the 
foundations  of  the  roads  to  be  made  solid 
previously  to  the  plates,  frames,  or  boxes  being 
laid  thereon,  which  plates  or  boxes  will  be  laid 
in  gravel,  or  suitable  concrete,  and  be  allowed 
to  become  firm  before  being  used  for  traffic. 

Wire-work  for  Ceilings. — Some  two 
years  back  you  were  the  first  to  usher  forth 
the  application  of  wire-work  for  ceilings,  in 
lieu  of  lath.  Since  that  time  but  little  has  been 
done  in  it  here  in  England,  but  the  statement 
has  been  copied  from  your  paper  through  all 
nations,  and  translated  into  all  languages,  and 
the  material  is  now  being  universally  adopted. 
The  objection  to  it  here  was  its  expense,  but 
that  ought  to  weigh  but  as  a feather  in  the 
scale,  as  compared  with  the  security  of  life  and 
property.  I can  say  that  the  ceilings  already 
finished  are  perfect,  without  even  a crack  in 
them  : unlike  the  wood,  there  is  neither  con- 
traction, expansion,  nor  absorption.  Nor  have 
we  been  idle  in  testing  it  in  every  way  : it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  severest  trial  by  flame, 
without  producing  even  the  smallest  effect  of 
ignition  : in  case  of  fire  in  one  apartment,  to 
that  alone  is  it  confined.  What  is  there  that  is 
so  inflammable  as  the  dry  lath  ? — the  ceiling 
falls,  the  lath  is  lighted  and  destruction  is 
inevitable.  The  cost  has  been  reduced,  viz., 
plain  wire-work  to  two  pence  per  square  foot, 
and  galvanized,  to  two  pence  three  farthings 
per  square  foot. — J.  A. 


Encroachments  in  St.  Pancras. — I am 
sorry  to  find  that  “ A District  Surveyor  ” is 
disposed  to  excuse  or  palliate  this  public 
grievance,  and  I cannot  allow  his  statement  to 
pass  without  observing  that  the  change  of  pur- 
pose or  use  cf  the  buildings  is  obviously  no 
justification  of  the  encroachment.  The  situa- 
tion has  become  very  eligible  for  business  ; 
no  one  can  reasonably  complain  of  its  being 
so  converted;  but  every  person  must  regret 
the  contracting  of  the  open  space  between  the 
buildings  from  145  feet  to  49  feet,  which  is 
now  done  in  that  part,  near  Southampton- 
street,  in  the  New-road.  As  to  the  alleged 
increase  of  6 feet  in  width  given  to  the  road 
and  footways,  I find  that  2 feet  6 inches  have 
been  added  to  the  pavement  on  the  north  side 
only,  at  the  part  mentioned,  and  nothing 
whatever  on  the  south  side ; and  that  the 
whole  width  is  only  49  feet,  which  is  9 feet 
less  than  in  Oxford-street,  near  the  Pantheon. 
From  these  simple  facts,  it  must  be  evident 
that  unless  the  public  rights  are  now  asserted 


The  Timber  Duties. — In  pursuance  of 
an  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  have  caused  the  collectors  and  con- 
trollers and  other  principal  officers  of  Customs 
at  the  several  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
be  directed  to  continue  to  charge  the  lower  rates 
of  duty,  under  the  8 & 9 Viet.  c.  90,  on  timber 
and  wood  goods  the  produce  of  and  imported 
from  the  British  possessions,  notwithstanding 
the  rates  of  duty  mentioned  in  the  table  an- 
nexed to  the  Act  14  & 15  Victoria,  cap.  62, 
are  in  strictness  (from  an  omission  of  the  word 
“ foreign  ”)  applicable  to  timber  and  wood 
goods  generally. 

Watering-Troughs  for  Cattle. — The 
Belfast  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  have  erected  six  watering-troughs 
throughout  the  town  of  Belfast.  The  plan  of 
these  troughs  is  simple  : they  are  of  cast-iron, 
4 feet  5 inches  long,  21  inches  broad,  and 
15  inches  deep,  with  a lid  consisting  of  two 
parts,  attached  by  the  side  rim.  At  one  end  of 


and  vindicated,  we  must  eventually  submit  to  the  trough,  completely  covered  in  from  injury 
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the  infliction  of  this  once  fine  open  avenue 
and  artery  being  reduced  to  the  width  of  a 
second-rate  street,  viz.,  9 feet  less  than  Oxford- 
street  at  its  narrowest  part,  and  that,  too, 
whilst  a law  has  been  expressly  provided  to 
prevent  it,  and  whilst  we  are  making  such 
great  sacrifices  to  remedy  the  same  kind  of 
evil  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis. — F.  B.  A. 

Crane  Accident  in  Glasgow. — About 
five  o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  an  acci- 
dent occurred  at  the  tower  of  the  suspension 
bridge  in  the  course  of  erection  at  the  foot  of 
Maxwell-street,  Glasgow,  which  we  regret  to 
learn  has  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences 
to  at  least  one  individual,  and  serious  injury  to 
other  two  workmen.  The  machinery  employed 
for  hoisting  up  stones  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
is  a crane  of  the  common  description,  its  parts 
consisting  of  an  upright  beam  bolted  down  to 
a raised  wooden  platform,  another  beam  cross- 
ing the  top  at  a right  angle,  and  a third  trans- 
verse beam  forming  a diagonal  line  between 
the  bottom  of  the  upright  and  the  extreme  end 
of  the  cross  beam.  The  stones  were  of  con- 
siderable weight,  which  required  to  be  hoisted 
to  the  top.  The  melancholy  catastrophe  oc- 
curred while  three  of  the  workmen  were  under 
the  transverse  beam,  guiding  the  course  of 
the  stone,  which  was  being  hoisted  to 


is  a ball-cock,  by  which  the  water  enters,  and, 
passing  through  holes  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
partition  which  separates  the  enclosure  from 
the  open  part,  a constant  supply  of  water  is 
kept  up  without  the  least  waste.  The  trough 
rests  on  a stone,  about  8 inches  deep,  with 
safes  to  protect  the  corners.  In  the  cattle 
market,  the  town  council,  about  three  years 
since,  erected  a trough  on  the  same  principle. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  at  Bel- 
fast in  this  great  improvement  will  be  followed 
by  other  towns.  "We  have  ourselves  repeatedly 
urged  their  adoption  in  the  metropolis.  It  is 
rather  notable,  by  the  way,  that  these  Belfast 
troughs  have  been  partly  erected  with  metro- 
politan money,  25/.  having  been  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Singleton,  of 
Wilton- crescent.  The  town  council  willingly 
granted  the  sites,  and  the  water  commissioners 
the  water  supply. 

The  Caithness  Pavement  Trade. — 
This  trade,  it  seems,  is  in  a more  active  state 
than  it  has  ever  been.  It  is  limited  only  by 
the  want  of  vessels  to  carry  off  the  material. 
Mr.  G.  Traill,  M.P.,  according  to  the  Wick 
correspondent  of  the  North  British  Mail,  em- 
ploys upwards  of  200  men  on  his  grounds  of 
Castlehill,  in  raising,  sawing,  and  dressing 
flags.  “The  marketable  deposit  at  Castle- 
hill,” he  adds,  “ is  ten  feet  thick,  is  within 


the  top.  While  in  mid-air,  the  weight  of  j {“V*  A . , , , . 

Ihe  stone  acting  like  a lever,  tore  up  the  bolts  | balf,a  ^zm,feej  of  the  8“rface;,  »"d  '8  ”ot  a 
that  fastened  the  upright  to  the  platform,  and,  ! !l."nir,'J  yards  a_safe  and  con™.od'°us 
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as  a consequence,  the  whole  weight  of  the  ! shlPP'"f  port,  Flags  from  these  quarries  are 
transverse  beam  was  brought  down  upon  the  1 n0"  to,ba  seen  “ 1 th,e.be^  atrf,et3  “f  e,ver)'  ™‘ 
poor  fellows,  crushing  them  dreadfully  They  g°  *own  >"  the  k"??d°m-  , d"ve  his 

were  removed  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  ,vher' l Aag-sawiog  and  smoothing  machinery,  and,  at 
one  of  the  unfortunate  men,  shortly  after  his  ' ‘he  a?me  l,me'  t°draln  20Cac,res 
admission,  expired. — North  British  Mail.  j 0™w  cutllnK  s canal  throueh  the  Loch 

Exploration  of  the  Catacombs  Colchester  Archeological  Society, 
under  Rome.— M.  Perret,  a French  artist,  _0n  Friday  last,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkyns,  pre- 
has  been  engaged  for  six  years  in  copying  the  sident_  bei  in  the  cbai  Dr  Duncafn  on^  of 


remains  of  ancient  art  hidden  in  the  strange 


the  vice-presidents,  read  a paper  on  the  Ancient 


city  of  eternal  night  at  Rome,  and  lie  has  lately  Fortifications  of  Colchester.  The  wall,  ram- 
returned  to  Pans  with  a collection  of  drawings  t>  parapetj  natura]  and  artificial  fosse  were 
which  extends  to  3G0  sheets  in  large  folio,  of  described,  and  measurements  in  twenty-four 
which  154  sheets  contain  representations  of  - • ...  - . ' - - 

frescoes,  65  of  monuments,  23  of  paintings 
on  glass  (medallions  inserted  in  the  walls  and 
at  the  bottoms  of  vases)  containing  86  subjects ; 

41  drawings  of  lamps,  vases,  rings,  and  instru- 
ments of  martyrdom  to  the  number  of  more 
than  100  subjects ; and,  finally,  90  contain 
copies  of  more  than  500  sepulchral  inscriptions. 

The  French  Government,  with  their  usual 
regard  for  art,  have  negotiated  with  M.  Perret 
for  the  purchase  of  his  whole  collection,  and 
have  obtained  upwards  of  7,500/.  by  a special 
vote  from  the  National  Assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  drawings  are,  of  course,  to  be  pub- 
lished. 


Metallic  Tubes. — Mr.  S.  Walker,  jun., 
of  Birmingham,  has  patented  some  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  tubes. 


places  given.  A drawing  of  each  part  of  the 
wall,  measured  upon  a scale  of  a line  to  a foot, 
and  diagrams  of  the  guard-house  and  covered 
way  in  the  west  wall  were  shown.  After 
quoting  authorities  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Duncan 
fixed  the  date  of  the  wall’s  erection  between 
A.D.  63 — 70,  that  is,  after  the  Boadicean  war, 
and  before  the  victories  of  Agricola,  in  the 
north. 

Engineering  Works  at  Greenock.— 
Messrs.  Caird  and  Co.,  of  Greenock,  have  been 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  several  pieces  of 
machinery  amongst  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
Scotland.  One  of  these  is  a new  crane  erected 
at  the  Victoria  Harbour  for  the  harbour  trus- 
tees, and  the  others  two  pairs  of  marine  engines 
for  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company’s  new  steamers  Parana  and  Deme- 


Claims  : 1.  The  bending  of  skelps  or  p'ates  rara,  the  largest  engines,  it  is  said,  ever  con- 
of  metal  in  a tube-like  form,  and  the  bevelling  structed  in  this  country.  Each  pair  of  engines 
of  the  edges  of  the  same  by  rolling.  2.  The  (on  the  side  lever  principle),  has  the  combined 
construction  of  a soldering  furnace,  in  which  power  of  750  horses,  the  cylinders  measuring 
the  flame  and  heated  air  pass  in  contact  with  qq  inches,  and  giving  a stroke  of  9 feet.  The 
those  parts  only  to  which  the  solder  is  to  be  ! paddle  shafts,  two  for  each  vessel,  each  weigh 
applied.  | sixteen  tons. 
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Competition. — Midland  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Nottingham. — A special 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  the  1st 
instant,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Manvers  in  the 
chair,  when  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ Si 
fortuna  juvat  ” was  selected  for  the  first  prize  ; 
and  that  of  “Aliquis”  for  the  second.  On 
opening  the  sealed  letters,  the  first  was  found 
to  be  the  work  of  Messrs.  Aickin  and  Capes, 
of  London  ; and  the  second  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson,  of  Nottingham.  Thirty-nine  designs 
were  sent  in. 

Institute  of  Fine  Arts  for  Glasgow. 
— It  is  proposed  to  erect  Exhibition  Rooms  in 
George-square,  and  to  establish  periodical  exhi- 
"bitions  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  A committee 
has  been  appointed  by  various  influential  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  other  gentlemen 
of  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity.  Plans  and  draw- 
n gs  of  the  proposed  building  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  council  chamber. 

English  Church  at  Geneva.— On  1st 
inst.  the  first  stone  of  an  English  church  was 
laid  at  Geneva  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


TENDERS 

For  the  Deptford  Institution.  Mr.  Wallen,  architect. 

Myers £2,280 

Davis  L920 

Ashby  1,868 

Dark 1300 

Carter  (H  ox  ton)  1,769 

Carter  (Islington)  1,700 

Cooper 1.670 

Coleuian 1,490 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Church  Scats.”— "Diss”  says,— “I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  could  direct 
mo  to  a good  example  of  open  seat  and  bookboard,  with 
carved  poppyheads,  so  constructed  that  all  the  necessary 
forms  of  sitting,  standing,  and  kneeling  might  be  gone 
through  with  ease  and  comfort.  I have  seen  many 
examples  of  open  seats,  but  I never  yet  met  with  one 

which  possessed  all  these  requirements.” 

“H.S.”  (the  suggestion  that  on  the  formation  of  any 
new  street,  a tunnel  or  chamber  passing  along  the  centre 
should  bo  constructed,  large  enough  to  contain  in  detached 
iron  or  other  mains  the  sewage-water,  gas,  and  every  other 
requisite  requiring  subterranean  accommodation,  is  not  a 
new  one),  » W.  N. ,”  “ J.  S.  B„”  “ J.  S.  " “ J.  H H/  (we 
shall  endeavour  to  pay  a personal  visit),  (i.  VV . (take 
advico  of  one  who  can  look  into  the  matter),  A.  B.  (it 
is  not  our  province  to  decide  wagers),  “ M.  A.  N. (we 
cannot  give  reasons:  the  communication  is  declined  with 
thanks),  “W.  G.”  “J.  E.”  (we  are  compelled  to  deny 
the  onus  of  recommendation),  “ F.  A.”  (ditto),  Client  ^ 
(ditto),  “J.  B.  W.”  “District  Surveyor,  “ E.  L.  G. 
(next  week),  “T.  R.  W.”  (office  of  Woods  and  Forests), 
“AS”  “ F.  W.”  (it  is  quite  out  of  our  power  to  refer), 
“C.‘  S.”  " Baron  N.”  » G.  B.  M.”  “ J.  A.  P ,”  “ Mr. 
W.  ” “ J.  J.  B.,”  “ E.  H.  S.,”  “ W.  S.”  (cuts  not  finished), 
“ j’.  n.  M.,”  “ Zeta,”  (next  week),  “ G.  J.  R.,”  “F.  B..." 
“W  A .”  (shall  aouear) . 


“ W.  A.”  (shall  appear) . 

“ Books  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


B 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ENNETT’S  THERMOMETERS,  65, 

Chcapside.— Railways,  baths,  churchM,  Kanlen»  and  chy 
SUPPLIED  with  every  kind  of  THERMOMETER  at  tin 


mists  SUPPL 


Royal 'Observatory,  the  Hoard  of  Ordnance,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Queen. — 65,  Chcapside. 


Lightning  conductors.— 

R S h'EAVALL  and  CO.,  Patentees  of  the  Copper  Rope 
Lightning  Conductor,  beg  to  inform  the  nobility,  clergy,  Ac.,  that 
they  supply  Lightning  Conductors,  with  the  point  and  all  staples 
complete  for  fixing,  at  one  shilling  the  foot,  whatever  the  altitude 
of  the  building  intended  to  be  protected.  , 

R.  S.  NEW  ALL  aud  CO.’s  Patent  Copper  Rope  Conductoi  is 
being  used  by  architects,  engineers,  and  scientific  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  . , „ 

References  are  permitted  to  Mr.  Tnmcn.  of  the  Adelphi  ; Mr. 
James  Mitchell,  of  Leicester.— Office  and  Warehouse.  130,  Strand, 
London.  Manufactory,  Clateshead-on-Tyne.  Warehouse,  30,  Queen- 
street.  Glasgow.  


Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
tcmporaryAwnings  on  sale  orhire.  Ordersner  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.- WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  118,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance.  


KOH-I-NOOR  DIAMOND.— MODELS 

of  this  celebrated  Diamond  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Manufactur-rs.  Messrs.  HART  and  SONS,  5),  8-1,  and  88,  Wycli- 
street.  Strand,  at  the  following  prices 

The  Diamond  and  Pendants,  as  cabinet  specimens  12s. 

Ditto,  in  a jewel  case  18s. 

Ditto,  mounted  and  with  glass  shade,  as  library  or  draw- 
ing-room ornament  30s. 

Forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post-office  order.  Specimens  to  be  seen 
at  the  Manufactory,  Wych-street ; and  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, Regent-street. 


HANGING.— Public  and  Private  Buildings  fitted  up  with 
pateut  welded  iron  tubes,  for  gas.  at  fid.  per  foot  run.  Bells  liung 
in  secret,  with  porcelain  levers,  complete,  at  7s.  per  pull. 

BARRATT,  Gas-fitter  aud  Bell-hanger,  7,  Arthur-street,  Old 
Kent- road. 


PAINTERS’  BRUSHES,  manufactured 

expressly  for  the  use  of  painters  and  builders,  of  the  best 
Russia  bristles,  warranted.  Price  list  sent  post-free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  manufacturer,  J.  B.  TV  LOR.  29,  Great  Dover-street. 
Borough,  London.  No  brushes  are  genuine  unless  stamped 


“J.  U 


VL'Jit.  London.” 


f^OLOSSEUM. — Change  of  Panoramas. — 

The  original  and  extraordinary  PANORAMA  of  LONDON, 
painted  by  Mr.  Parris,  will  be  EXHIBITED  with  the  other  splen- 
did  features  of  this  Establishment,  entirely  re-embellished,  daily 
from  half-past  Ten  till  Five.  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARIS 
by  NIGHT,  by  Danson  and  Son,  from  Seven  till  half- past  Ten. 

The  most  admired  musio  ' m — T,:""  — A A"~ — **”* 

evening,  when  the  conserva 
minated.  Admission,  day 

•-  ice.  CYCLORAMA 

g Panorama  of  Lisbon  aud  the  Earthquake  in  1788  is 


''HE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  and  the 


Steel  in  the  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  now  exhibiting 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  ; and  by  Dr.  Bachholtner  on  the  Eleotro- 
Mctallic  Deposits  there,  illustrated  by  a Splendid  Series  of  Messrs. 
F.lkington’s  Specimens— The  exhibition  of  the  Oxy-Hydrogen 
Microscope,  magnifying  objects  upwards  of  100.000  times  their 
natural  size— The  great  economy  of  Cooking  by  Gas  explained — A 
Lecture  on  the  History  of  the  Harp,  by  Frederick  Chatterton, 
Esq.,  with  Vocal  Illustrations— A Series  of  Splendid  Dissolving 
Views— Diver  and  Diving  Bell,  Ac.  Ac. — Admission,  Is.  ; schools, 
half  price.  Open  daily  from  half-pa-t  Ten  till  Five  ; and  every 
Evening,  from  Seven  till  half-past  Ten. 


MONEY  ON  LOAN  at  £3  per  Cent,  per 

Annum.-ARNE WAY’S  C H A R I T Y.  — NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enabled 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say 
within  the  parishes  of  St,  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
St  Anne,  Solio,  St.  Clemeut  Danes,  St  George,  Hanover-square, 
St  James,  St  Martin-in-the-Ficlds,  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St. 
Paul,  Covcnt  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  Loan  is  not  to  exceed 
100Z.,  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  31.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 

Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information, 

’ lly.  between  the  hours  of  m" 

office  of  the  Clerk  and  So 
n-street,  St  J ames’s  Park. 

By  order,  ' ' ElJWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees’ 
NOTE.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 


Bills  of  quantities:— day  & son, 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 

generally  charged.  

17,  GATE-STREET.  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


TO  BUILDERS, 

Designs  made  for  villas,  houses, 

SHOPS,  Ac.,  and  Drawn  in  Perspective,  and  coloured  in 
a superior  manner.  ’Fair  and  Working  Drawings,  Specifications,  or 
Estimates  accurately  prepared. — Address,  R.  S.,  care  of  Mr.  Lee, 
102.  London  Wall.  


pi OM PETITION  and  c 

Kj  -Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Me 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

and  other  DRAWINGS. 

— ...  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 

Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac.,”nnd  of”  London  as  it  is,” 
oilers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views,  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  lie  has  had  in 
suchsubjoots.be  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  desigus  lithographed  in  a superior 
—Address.  Mr.  BOYS.  18.  Alnany-street,  Reeent’s-park. 


DECORATIVE  P A I N T I N G.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  ether 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  he  -con  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  hegs  to  intonn  his  patrons,  aud 
Architects  in  particular,  that  be  has  considerai  ly  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Meditevnl.  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist,  58.  Pall-mall.  London. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  the  cheapest  in 

London,  at.  CROSS’S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehoiisc.22, 
Great  Portlnnd-strcet,  where  builders  and  the  trade  can  select  from 
a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced  prices 


Painted  Marble,  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers  ..  from  Old. 

~ ' ' ’ ” - --  - - r. from  ljd.  uo. 

. from  2jd.  do. 


PAPER-HANGING  CONTRACTS  for  the 

EXPOSITION  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  DESIGNS. 

To  which  are  added  our  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  SPRING 
PATTERNS,  executed  at  unprecedented  low  prices,  in  Satins, 
Flocks,  Panelling  Borders,  and  Fillings.^  Bed-room  ^Papers,  Oaks, 


ites,  by  patent  machinery,  at  fid.  per  piece. 


. :s  and  CO.,  WHOLESALE  and  EXPORT  MANU- 
FACTURERS, No.  2.  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  Lincolu’s- 
in-fieldB,  and  31,  Parker-strect,  Drury-lane.  London. 


Twenty  thousand  pieces  of 

PAPERHANGINGS  always  in  stock,  in  eleeant  new 
designs  :— Sitting-room  paper,  from  l}d.  to  ljd.  per  yard  ; elegant 
satin  drawing-room  paper,  from  2jd.  to  3jd.  per  yard  ; scarlet  and 
crimson  flock  for  diuiDg-rooms  and  libraries,  from  4}d  to  5jd.  per 
yard  ; panel  decorations  in  gold  and  flock,  from  6d.  to  lid.  per 
yard.  A great  variety  of  hall  aud  bed-room  papers  at  reduced 


it  liberal  terms. 


Paper  hangings,  by  e.t.  archer’s 

patented  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  aud  Artistical  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory,  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  for 
all  purposes,  bv  artists  of  known  merit. 

Always  on  band  a CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS,  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  Pari--. 

Attached  to  tlie  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  nnd  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet, 
2s.  Gd.  per  yard,  floorcloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  per  yard,  silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  5 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E.  T.  ARCHER’S,  451,  Oxford-street. 


Paper  hangings.— r.  horne, 

PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER, 41,  Gracechurch- 
strect,  City,  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect  his  extensive 
stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  in  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  ofler  at  the  follow- 
ing prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash  only, 

Stout  lining  paper 

Superior  ditto 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  .... 

An  excellent  oak  paper 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds 

Hand-made  marbles 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  fid.  to 

Flock  papers 2a  Od.  to  2a  oa. 

Iland-madc  granites 9d.  to  la  od. 

Every  novelty  in  French  nnd  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  wooda 
N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  by  post,  showing  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  and  the  goods 
despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to  the 


6d.  and  7<L 


o Is.  fid. 


\\rANTED,  at  the  West-end,  a HOUSE, 

» » or  the  lower  part,  with  workshops  in  the  rear.— Address 
A.  B„  Fore’s  Library,  42.  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor-square. 


RESIDENCE  WANTED,  in  Surrey,  within 

one  or  two  miles  of  a station  (Epsom  Line),  eight  miles  from 
London— drawing,  dining,  breakfast,  five  good  bed-rooms : water- 
closets,  kitchens,  double  coach-house,  three -stall  stable,  and  man’s 
i over.  Rent  about  701.— R.  Y.  Post-office,  Ewell. 


CLOSE  of  the.  EXHIBITION.— Spacious 

GALLERIES,  in  the  best  position  in  London.  TO  BE  LET 
for  a few  months— For  pariiculars  apply  to  Mr.  SIMS,  Estate 
Agent,  63,  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitr.roy-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

BUILDING  CARCASES.— Advances  in 

any  amount  to  the  extent  of  50.0001.  immediately  made 
upon  the  security  of  unfinished  buildings.  Freehold  and  long 
leasehold,  or  landed  property,  from  31  to  5 per  cent.— Address 
A.  B.,  oare  of  Mr.  Geo.  Langford,  Architect,  63,  Linooln’s-inn- 
ficlds. 


1?RITH,  KENT.  — HOUSES  and  CAR- 

_i  CASES  TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD  in  this  delightful  and 
improving  neighbourhood,  eligibly  situate  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  pier  and  railway  station.  Also  to  be  let.  a PLOT  of 
GROUN  O.  suitable  for  a public  house.— For  terms  and  particulars 
apply  at  the  offices  of  D.  A.  COBBETT,  Esq.,  Architect  and  Sur- 
veyor, 5,  Railway-place,  Fcnchurch-street. 


Building  ground,  city  road.— 

TO  BE  LET  by  Tender,  a PLOT  of  FREEHOLD  LAND 
on  the  estate  of  the  Orphan  Working  School,  forming  Haverstock 
and  Co  imbs- streets ; land-tax  redeemed.— For  particulars  apply  to 
the  secreiarv  at  the  office  of  the  corporation,  or  to  JOSEPH 
JENNINGS.  Esq.,  Surveyor,  King-street,  l’ortman-square. 


Offices,  32.  Ludgate-hilL 


JOSEPH  SOUL,  Secretary. 


TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  BRAZIERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  old-established 

BUSINESS  in  the  above  branches,  situate  in  a first-rate 
market  town  (in  Surrey). —For  further  pariiculars  apply  to  Mr  . 
W.  SANDISON,  Trade  Valuer,  6 and  7,  Maiden-lane,  Covent  Gar- 
den. Coming-in  moderate. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND  GENTLEMEN 
BUILDING. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  suitable  for  a 

mansion,  an  excellent  WAINSCOT  STAIRCASE  in  high 
state  of  preservation,  with  carved  wainscot  brackets,  balusters,  aud 
handrail  complete  (two  stories  in  height);  also  about  twenty 
squaros  of  capital  Oak  Flooring,  several  pairs  of  Iouio  capitals, 
with  fluted  columns,  for  internal  fittings  equal  or  better  than 
new,  aud  several  sets  of  elaborate  Door  Fittings;  the  above  aro 
Clapham-common,  intended  to  be  pulled 
. . , --opriated  for  ' - 

Builder,  Ac.,  . 

place,  Clapbam-road.  There  is  also  a uewly-crcotcd  greenhouse 
ibuilt  within  the  last  two  years',  with  stage,  hot  water  apparatus, 
Ac.,  25  feet  by  15  feet,  glazed  with  thick  sheet  glass,  to  be  sold  at 
halfprice,  which  must  be  cleared  alwav  also.  


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

I70R  SALE,  a good  SECOND-HAND 

6-horsepower  STEAM  ENGINE,  with  a new  boiler  and 
pumping  apparatus.  The  engine  is  high  pressure,  standing  on 
a cast  platform,  cylinder  y feet  diameter,  stroke  22  indies ; fly- 
wheel 8 feet  diameter,  with  four  force-pumps,  each  12  inches 
diameter  by  10  feet  deep,  all  complete  aud  in  good  repair. — Apply, 
if  bv  letter  post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  "Silurian”  Office,  Cardiff,  South 
Wales.  


TO  NOBLEMEN,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

T0  BE  SOLD  for  a very  small  sum,  the 

mwntn  pnwTT.»N  n.S'nriN*’.  PtYRflH.  with 


_ handsome  GOTHIC  PORTLAND-STONE  PORCH,  with 
doors  and  gates  complete,  forming  the  grand  entrance  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  well  adapted  for  a mansion  or  villa.— For  particulars 
apply  to  Mr.  PARK,  on  the  premises,  Abingdon-street,  West- 


TO  BRTCKMAKERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

rI"'HE  Advertiser  wishes  to  EXCHANGE  a 

JL  quantity  of  SOUND  TII 
—Apply  to  H CASTLE,  Bailie 


Great  exhi  bition,  class  vii.,  No.  is6. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  part  2.  page  321.— GREEN’S  IM- 
PROVED REGISTERED  WIND-GUARD,  the  simplest, cheapest, 
and  most  effective  article  for  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  3,  Vit- 
toria-plnoe,  Duke’s-road,  Euston-gnuarc.  London.  Price  from  6s. 
to  9s.  6d.,  according  to  size.  A trial  of  one  month  allowed  : if  not 
successful  money  returned. 


■WIRE-CEILING.  — SECURITY  FROM 

VT  FIRE !— The  newly-invented  WIRE-CEILING  is  re- 
duced in  price  to  2d.  per  square  foot.  It  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  two  lunatic  asylums.  The  Ceilings  are  perfect,  not  a 
crack  in  them.  There  is  neither  contraction,  expansion,  nor  ab- 
sorption in  the  Wire,  aud  it  may  bo  preserved  by  the  mortar  for  a 
thousand  years.  It  has  beru  subjected  to  the  severest  test;  the 
Wire  has  been  bound  round  a thick  deal  stnil.  nnd  every  effort  used 
by  the  strongest  flame  to  produce  ignition,  without  effect. 

ALLDAY  and  SON,  109.  Moseley-street,  Birmingham. 


FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— 

The  attention  of  those  who  arc  interested  in  building  is 
invited  to  an  improved  method  of  constructing  the  FLOORS, 
CEILINGS,  nnd;ROOFS  of  Buildings,  whereby  they  are  rendered 
FIRE-PROOF,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  timber 
construction. 

In  this  system  timber  joists  are  wholly  superseded,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  either  wrought  or  cast-iron,  at  the  option  of  the 
parties  adopting  it : nnd  the  floors  are  formed  by  successive  layers 
of  incombustible  materials,  finishing  with  a boarded,  cement,  or 
other  surface.  Any  required  degree  of  strength  is  readily  ob- 
tained. and  there  is  an  eutire  freedom  from  the  LATERAL 
Til  RUST,  inseparable  from  the  use  of  brick  arches  ; security  is 
also  afforded  from  DRY-ROT,  and  from  the  ravages  of  insects  and 

The  value  and  economy  of  this  system  have  been  fully  proved  by 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  already  been  adopted,  and  the  great 
variety  of  buildings  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  These  inolude — 
Private  Mansions,  Dwelling-houses,  Offices  and  Ciiambeus, 
Public  Exiiibition-rooms,  Schools  A Training  Institutions, 
Hospitals,  Workhouses,  and  Lunatic  Asylums, 
Warehouses,  Granaries,  Mills,  Ac.  Ac. 

A full  description  of  this  improved  method  of  building,  and  all 
further  iuforination  In  reference  to  it,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Patent, 

Messrs.  FOX  and  BARRETT, 

12,  Yorli-buildings,  Adelphi,  London, 
Whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  upon  this  principle. 


NEW  SHOW  - ROOMS  FOR  bed- 
steads.—heal  and  SON  have  erected  some  extensive 
Warerooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  every  description  of  Bed- 
stead. In  iron  their  stock  will  include  every  sort  manufactured, 
from  the  cheap  stump,  for  servants'  use,  to  the  handsomely  orna- 
mented tubular-pillared  Canopy,  as  well  as  Brass  Bedsteads  of 
every  shape  and  pattern;  nnd  in  Wooden  Bedsteads  their  rooms 
are  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  them  to  fit  up  a variety,  both  in 
Polished  Birch  and  Mahogany,  of  Four-post,  Canopy,  and  French, 
nnd  also  of  Japanned  Bedsteads — in  fact,  to  keep  in  stock  every  sort 
of  Bedstead  that  is  made ; aud  they  have  also  a general  assortment 
of  Furniture  Chintzes,  Damasks,  aud  Dimities,  so  ns  to  render 
their  stock  complete  for  the  Furnishing  of  Bedsteads  as  well  as 


useful  purpose,  their  new  stock  will  be  found  to  be  priced  o 


it  for  n 


HEAL  and  SON’S  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particulars 
of  Weights,  Sizes,  and  Prices  of  every  description  of  Beading,  sent 
free  by  post,  on  application  to  their  factory. 

196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham-court- road.  London. 
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was  a capital  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Archeolo- 
gical Association  which  led 
them  to  determine  on  visiting 
the  antiquities  of  London  City. 
The  first  meeting  there  was  held  on  Friday, 
the  17th  inst.,  and  the  Exchequer  Court  in 
Guildhall, — kindly  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
the  Corporation,  who,  moreover,  afforded  all 
other  facilities  in  their  power, — was  crowded 
with  visitors  at  half-past  one  o’clock  in  the 
day  to  open  the  proceedings.  It  is  a notice- 
able occurrence,  in  a quarter  where,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  have  been  led  to  believe  the  pre- 
servation of  antiquities  has  been  little  cared 
for.  Nearly  200  persons  must  have  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings  during  the  day  and 
evening,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention  Mr- 
Pettigrew  (who  presided),  Sir  Henry  Dillon, 
Mr.‘ Planche,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr. 
Saunders  (comptroller),  Mr.  Wansey,  Mr. 
Richard  Taylor,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Griffith,  Mr.  G.  R.  Corner,  Mon.  C. 
Daly,  Mr.  G.  Gwilt,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Baily,  Mr.  Waterlow,  Mr.  Duesbury, 
Mr.  Haywood  (sewers’  surveyor),  Mr.  Tress, 
Mr.  Oliver,  Dr.  Pettigrew,  Mr.  Saul,  Mr.  Hag- 
gard, Mr.  John  Webb,  Mr.  G.  Wright,  Mr. 
Solly,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall, 
and  many  others  whose  names  we  cannot  at 
the  moment  recall.  There  was  a fair  sprin- 
kling, too,  of  pretty  faces  under  bonnets, 
without  any  claims  to  antiquity.  To  point  out 
how  much  there  was  to  see  in  the  City,  Mr. 
White  read  a classified  list  of  the  various  ob- 
jects of  interest  remaining ; and  then  Mr. 
Brewer,  of  the  City  of  London  School,  com- 
municated an  interesting  account  of  the  Guild- 
hall, which  we  have  printed  in  full.  A paper 
by  Mr.  Lott,  on  some  of  the  crypts  in  the 
City,  and  a history  of  Bow  Church  by  Mr. 
Baily  followed,  and  then  the  party  proceeded 
to  examine  for  themselves  the  hall,  crypt, 
library,  and  other  parts  of  the  building  they 
were  in,  first  glancing  at  M.  Alaux’s  large 
picture  of  the  corporation  and  King  Louis 
Philippe  which  hangs  in  the  Exchequer  Court. 
Chantrey’s  early  statue  cf  George  III.,  Copley’s 
picture  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  Beechey  s 
portrait  of  John  Boydell  (all  in  the  Council 
Chamber),  the  commenced  museum  of  anti- 
quities in  the  library,  the  collection  of 
early  plays,  and  Shakspeare’s  signature  * 
excited  interest.  In  this  last-named  room,  too, 
the  library,  is  a picture  standing  against  the 
wall,  passed  over  by  most  visitors,  represent- 
ing the  Joiners’  Company  (incorporated  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  as  “the  Faculty  of  Joiners 
and  Cielers  of  London”),  consulting  with  their 
architect  on  his  plans  for  a new  hall  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666.  This  picture,  which 
deserves  to  be  cleaned  and  examined,  belongs, 
if  we  understand  rightly,  to  the  Joiners’  Com- 
pany, and  was  placed  here  some  time  ago  for 
preservation.  In  the  Record  Office  is  a grant 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

* The  corporation  gave  147  J.  for  (his. 


As  we  give  Mr.  Brewer’s  paper,  we  need  not 
stop  to  say  anything  of  the  building,  further 
than  to  urge  the  Corporation,  as  we  have  often 
done  before,  to  put  a proper  roof  to  their  noble 
hall. 

Bow  Church  was  the  first  place  visited,  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  crypt,  though 
the  tower, — Wren’s  master-piece  in  steeple- 
building,— did  not  escape  examination.  The 
doorways  in  this  are  very  clever.  The  peristyle 
on  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  care  with  which 
the  changes  of  form,  from  round  to  circular, 
are  softened  into  each  other,  are  noticeable 
points.  The  history  of  this  church  is  a 
strange  one.  As  the  writer  has  elsewhere 
remarked,  — if  not  originally  a Roman 
temple,  as  was  generally  believed,  it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  churches  built  by  our 
Norman  conquerors  : it  has  been  destroyed  by 
storm  and  fire ; was  at  one  time  garrisoned 
and  besieged  ; and  was  afterwards  the  scene  of 
an  assassination.* 

We  first  find  mention  of  it  as  a Christian 
church,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. Stow  says,  it  was  the  first  in  the  city 
built  on  arches  of  stone,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore called  St.  Mary  de  Arcubus,  or  the  Bow ; 
although  he  elsewhere  says,  that  it  took  its 
name  from  certain  stone  arches,  supporting  a 
lantern  on  the  top  of  the  tower.f  In  the 
twelfth  century,  a tumult  of  a serious  nature 
occurred  in  the  City,  which  led  to  the  assault 
upon  the  church  before  alluded  to.  The  ring- 
leader, was  William  Fitz-Osbert,  surnamed 
Long-beard,  an  individual  of  loose  morals, 
who  apparently  possessed  great  talents,  and 
was  almost  worshipped  by  the  lower  orders, 
on  account  of  his  exertions  as  a professed  ad- 
vocate for  the  poor,  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  rich.  An  attempt  being  made  to  seize  him, 
he  took  refuge  in  Bow  steeple,  together  with 
various  followers,  and  being  well  provided 
with  ammunition  and  provisions,  was  able,  for 
a long  time,  to  defy  the  authorities.  In  order 
to  drive  him  out,  the  steeple  was  fired.  This 
had  the  desired  effect ; the  rioters  were  made 
prisoners,  and  after  a hasty  trial,  were  hanged. 

In  1271,  part  of  the  steeple,  which  had 
probably  been  much  injured  during  the  attack 
on  Fitz-Osbert,  fell  down,  and  caused  the 
death  of  several  persons.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  repaired  soon  afterwards ; for  in 
1284,  we  find  that  one  Ducket,  a goldsmith, 
who  had  seriously  wounded  a person  named 
Ralph  Crepin  (under  what  circumstances  is 
not  mentioned),  took  refuge  in  this  church, 
and  slept  in  the  steeple.  While  there,  certain 
friends  of  Crepin  entered  during  the  night, 
and  violating  the  sanctuary,  first  slew  him,  and 
then  so  placed  the  body  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  he  had  committed  suicide.  A verdict  to 
this  effect  was  accordingly  returned  at  the  in- 
quisition, and  the  body  was  interred  with  cus- 
tomary indignities.  The  real  circumstances, 
however,  being  afterwards  discovered  through 
the  evidence  of  a boy,  who  it  appears  was 
with  Ducket  in  his  voluntary  confinement, 
the  murderers,  amongst  whom  was  a woman, 
were  apprehended  and  executed.  On  this 
occurrence,  the  church  was  interdicted  for  a 
time,  and  the  doors  and  windows  were  stopped 
up  with  brambles. 

After  the  fire  the  present  edifice  was  com- 


*“  Churches  of  London,’’  Vol.  II. 

t The  Court  of  Arches  was  formerly  held  in  this  enuren, 
and  has  its  name  from  the  circumstance.  If  Stow  were 
not  so  precise,  it  might  be  suggested,  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  French  article  le,  that  St.  Mary  Le  Beau  was  the 
original  appellation. 


menced  by  Wren.  On  digging  out  the  ground 
he  found  what  he  strangely  enough  considered 
the  walls  of  a temple  of  Roman  workmanship 
under  the  level  of  the  present  street.  In 
reality,  however  (unless  other  remains  were 
found  below  those  now  to  be  seen,  which  is 
not  probable),  this  was  nothing  more  than  the 
crypt  of  the  ancient  Norman  church,  and  may 
still  be  examined  in  the  vaults  of  the  present 
building ; for,  as  the  account  informs  us, 
upon  these  walls  he  commenced  his  new 
church.*  The  former  building  stood  about 
40  feet  backwards  from  Cheapside ; and 
in  order  to  bring  the  new  steeple  forward  to 
the  line  of  the  street,  the  site  of  one  house  not 
yet  rebuilt  was  purchased,  and  on  it  the  exca- 
vations were  commenced  for  the  foundation  of 
the  tower.  Here,  to  his  great  surprise,  after 
digging  down  to  the  depth  of  18  feet,  he 
reached  a Roman  causeway,  made  of  bricks 
and  rubble,  firmly  cemented,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, formed  at  the  time  it  was  constructed 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  colony ; and 
upon  this  he  resolved  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  tower.  This  was  done  in  1671,  and 
the  whole  of  the  works  appear  to  have  been 
completed  in  the  year  1680. 

The  crypt,  which  belongs  apparently  to  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  now  filled  with 
coffins  of  all  ages  and  sizes  piled  one  upon 
the  other,  which  have  doubtless  contributed  in 
silence  their  share  of  disease  and  premature 
death  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  1849  we  gave  a view  of  part  of  this  crypt 
with  its  fearful  furniture, f which  we  have 
reason  to  know  had  its  effect  in  rousing  the 
public  to  a sense  of  their  guilty  folly  in  per- 
mitting intramural  interments.  How  much 
longer  such  madness  is  to  be  permitted  we 
know  not.  We  repeat  our  denunciation  of 
the  system,  and  in  spite  of  the  anger  of  our 
friend  the  Vestry  Clerk,  would  urge  with 
respect  to  Bow  Church,  that  the  bodies 
should  be  immediately  removed  to  consecrated 
ground,  and  any  fresh  deposits  there  be 
strictly  prohibited.  The  crypt  is  ventilated, 
the  coffins  are  put  in  fair  order,  and  we  would 
carefully  avoid  attaching  blame  to  any  indivi- 
duals connected  with  this  charnel-house, 
which  is  far  from  being  as  bad  as  many 
others.  It  is  against  the  system  which  we 
protest, — a system  foul  and  murderous, — a 
system  of  which  we  are  unable  to  speak  with 
calmness  or  propriety.^ 

At  Messrs.  Groucock’s,  in  Bow-churchyard, 
there  is  a small  portion  of  a crypt  or  under- 
croft, which  some  of  the  party  examined,  and 
then  all  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Aldermary,  in  Bow-lane. 

If  Stow  be  correct,  when  he  says  that  this 
church  was  called  Aldermary,  because  it  was 
older  than  any  other  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  in  the  City,  it  must  have  been  founded 
at  a very  remote  time,  inasmuch  as  St.  Mary- 


* It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Wren,  who  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  what  was  then  called 
Saxon  architecture,  was  led  to  the  belief  that  these 
remains  were  of  Roman  workmanship;  unless,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gwilt  in  an  admirable  description  of 
the  crypt  (re/ns/a  Monumen/a,  vol.  v.  plates  61  to  65),  he 
was  deceived  by  the  fact  that  a number  of  Roman  bricks 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  arches.  Did  he  mean 
merely  that  they  were  More  Bomauo,  or  in  the  Roman 
manner  ? 

+ Vol.  VII.  p.  414. 

j The  Board  of  Health  have  recently  published  their 
« Minutes  relating  to  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Act 
since  August,  1850,”  and  tho  correspondence  relative  to 
the  purchase  of  cemeteries  and  Abbey  Wood  estate.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  negociation  for  the  latter  has 
been  abandoned,  and  that  matters,  so  far  as  the  public  are 
1 concerned,  are  exactly  where  they  were!  Mr.  Peacock 
has  made  his  award  as  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
1 the  Brompton  Cemetery  and  the  Nunhoad  Cemetery,  and 
| we  will  recur  to  it  next  week. 
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le-Bow  was  probably  built,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  fact 
that  this  latter  church  was  formerly  called  New 
Mary  Church  is,  however,  somewhat  confirma- 
tory of  the  statement.* 

In  1510,  Sir  Henry  Keble,  lord  mayor  of 
London,  began  to  rebuild  the  church.  His 
epitaph,  formerly  in  the  old  building,  calls 
him, — 

“ A famous  worthy  wight. 

Which  did  this  Aldermary  Church 
Erect  and  -set  upright.” 

Before  this  edifice  was  completed  he  died  ; 
but  in  order  that  no  hindrance  might  arise,  he 
had  bequeathed  one  thousand  pounds  to  finish 
it.f  The  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1629,  at  the 
cost  of  one  thousand  pounds.  The  church 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1666,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  was  restored  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1.681,  a sum  equal  to 
5,000/.  being  furnished  for  that  purpose  by 
the  widow  of  one  Henry  Rogers,  in  pursuance 
of  his  will,  which  directed  that  this  amount 
should  be  expended  in  the  erection  or  repairs  of 
some  church.  An  inscription  in  Latin  over  the 
west  door  of  the  edifice  records  this  benefaction. 
The  tower  appears  to  have  been  repaired,  and 
in  part  rebuilt  at  this  time;  but  in  1703,  two  of 
the  new  turrets  were  blown  down  during  a storm 
which  then  occurred.  In  1711,  the  upper 
part  of  it  was  altogether  rebuilt,  the  expense 
being  defrayed  from  the  fund  raised  by  a duty 
on  coals. 

The  church  erected  by  Wren  is  supposed  to 
be  a copy  of  the  old  building,  and  may,  in- 
deed, include  some  of  the  old  work.  The 
aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  clus- 
tered columns  bearing  vary  flat  arches,  -so 
slightly  pointed  as  to  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  segments  of  a circle.  From  a string  course 
over  the  arches,  smaller  shafts  proceed  up  the 
face  of  the  clerestory  above,  and  from  these 
springs  elaborate  imitation  fan  groining  form- 
ing the  ceiling.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
are  large  circular  panels  deeply  indented,  con- 
taining an  ornamental  flower  in  the  middle  of 
each,  the  whole  quite  distinct  in  character  from 
that  which  the  building  is  intended  to  bear. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  shields  and 
foliage  which  ornament  the  spandrills  of  the 
main  arches.};  The  chancel  is  curiously  ex- 
tended on  the  north  side,  so  as  to  render  the 
east  end  of  it  very  far  from  forming  a right 
angle  with  the  side  walls,  and  thus  to  give  a 
distorted  appearance  to  this  end  of  the 
building. 

Before  we  come  out,  let  us  take  a morsel  of 
wisdom  from  one  of  the  tablets  on  the  wall, — 
“ Learn,  reader,  that  the  painful  scholar  can 
alone  become  the  able  teacher.” 

The  tower  is  curious  as  a specimen  of  very 
late  pointed  work,  and  has  a certain  air  of 
grandeur,  though  it  disappoints  examination. 

Gerard’s  Hall,  in  Basing-lane,  with  its  very 
extensive  crypt,  was  the  last  place  .named  for 
examination,  as  here  the  party  were  afierwards 
to  dine.  Stow  says  of  Gerard’s  Hall,  I read 
that  John  Gisors,  mayor  of  London  in  the 
year  1245,  was  owner  thereof,  and  that  Sir 
John  Gisors,  constable  of  the  Tower,  1311, 

* The  first  rector  of  St.  Mary  Aldormary,  mentioned 
by  Newcourt,  was  presented  before  the  year'l28rt. 

+ In  1835,  some  houses  having  boon  pulled  down  in 
Watling-strect,  up  (o  the  east  end  of  the  church,  a build- 
ing which  was  thought  to  be  the  crypt  of  the  church 
erected  by  Keble  was  brought  to  light.  Its  course  was 
from  north  to  south  about  50  feet  in  length.  The  width 
was  10  feet : it  had  fire  arches  on  each  side. — Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  xev.  pt.  ii.  p.  200. 

J The  shields  contain  the  arms  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  of 
he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


and  divers  others  of  that  name  and  family 
since  that  time  owned  it.  So  it  appeareth 
that  this  Gisors’  Hall  of  late  time,  by 
corruption,  bath  been  called  Gerrarde’s 
Hall  for  Gisors’  Hall.”  The  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  would  probably  not  be 
too  early  a date  to  give  the  crypt.  The 
columns  and  groins  are  of  stone,  the 
vaults  of  chalk.  It  was  originally  very  lofty, 
about  16  feet  high,  perhaps,  to  the  crown  of 
the  arches,  but  there  is  now  about  3 feet  of 
ground  in  it,  so  that,  except  at  one  part,  where 
it  has  been  removed,  the  bases  of  the  columns 
cannot  be  seen.  This  very  interesting  remnant 
of  ancient  London  comes  in  the  line  of  the 
intended  new  street,  and  as  it  would  stand 
somewhat  above  the  general  level,  is  threatened 
with  destruction.  We  sincerely  hope,  however, 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  retain  it,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
A trifling  rise  in  the  road  would  be  overlooked 
on  such  grounds. 

At  the  dinner,  Mr.  Pettigrew  expressed  the 
wishes  of  the  A sociation  on  this  head.  Mr. 
Bunning,  in  reply,  spoke  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  preserving  antiquities,  of  which  the 
public  were  sometimes  not  aware,  and  said  as 
to  the  crypt  in  question,  that  it  should  be 
preserved  if  possible. 

Mr.  Saunders,  the  comptroller,  whose  health 
was  drunk  as  the  preserver  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  referred  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  other  parts  of  that 
church.  He  also  spoke  forcibly  of  the  en- 
croachments made  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
— the  destruction  of  a wharfage,  40  feet  wide, 
from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  which  had 
been  paid  for  by  the  public, — and  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  a watchful  supervision.  To  this 
growing  evil  we  have  several  times  drawn 
attention.  The  Corporation  themselves  are 
not  blameless. 

The  visit  to  the  City,  it  will  be  seen,  was  full 
of  interest,  and  may  be  repeated  with  advan- 
tage. Let  the  Association  parcel  it  into 
sections,  and  see  it  all, — 

“ Far  as  loud  Bow’s  stupendous  bells  resound.” 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GUILDHALL  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in 
1666,  and  the  destruction  attendant  upon 
modern  improvement,  have  unfortunately  left 
but  few  edifices  within  the  City  which  can 
claim  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of  the 
present  Guildhall.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  in  a structure  of  such  importance  as  the 
seat  and  centre  of  local  authority,  and  of  the 
administration  of  a wealthy  and  influential 
corporation,  there  is  not  more  harmony  sub- 
sisting between  the  several  parts  of  the  hall 
itself  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it. 
Though  this  circumstance  affects  in  some 
degree  the  interest  attendant  upon  its  inspec- 
tion, there  are  still  features  enough  left  to 
render  it  worthy  of  attentive  examination, 
especially  in  connection  with  some  of  the  his- 
torical associations  which  properly  belong  to 
the  place. 

The  citizens  of  London  having  been  from 
the  very  earliest  period  a self-governing  com- 
munity have  probably  never  been  without  a 
stated  place  of  assemblage  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, such  as  we  understand  under  the  name 
of  a guildhall.  There  seems  some  reason  to 
' believe  that  a building  of  the  kind  existed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.* 
It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  Guild- 
! hall  has  always  stood  upon  the  some  site,  but 
j this  is  clearly  a mistake,  as  is  apparent  by  the 
account  given  by  Stow  in  his  “ Survaye  of 
London.”  Speaking  of  the  street  called 

* Nichols’s  Brief  Account  of  Guildhall,  1819,  p.  1. 
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Aldermanbury,  he  says  : — 1 “This  street  tooke 
the  name  of  Aldermans  burie  (which  is  to  say, 
a Court),  there  kept  in  their  bery  or  courthall, 
now  called  the  Guildhall,  which  hall  of  old 
time  stoode  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  streete 
not  farre  from  the  west  ende  of  Guildhall  now 
used.”  In  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  “ old 
Aldermans  bury  or  court,”  he  then  quotes  a 
deed  by  which  Richd.  Renery,  one  of  the 
sheriffs  in  the  year  1189,  gave  to  the  Church 
cf  St.  Mary,  at  Osney,  by  Oxford,  “ certaine 
grounds  and  rents  in  Alder manbery  of  London, 
as  entered  in  the  hustings  of  the  Guildhall  in 
London.”  Stow  then  adds — “ this  olde  bery, 
court,  or  hall  continued,  and  the  Courts  of  tire 
Maior  and  Aldermen  were  continually  holdeu 
there  untill  the  new  bery,  court,  or  Guildhall 
that  now  is  was  builded  and  finished,  which 
hall  was  first  begun  to  be  founded  in  the  year 
1411,  and  was  not  fully  finished  in  twenty- 
years  after.  I myselfe  (he  says)  have  seene  the 
ruines  of  the  old  court-hall  in  Aldermanbery- 
streete,  which  of  late  hath  been  employed  as  a 
carpenter’s  yard,”  &c. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  from  the  records 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  ancient  chronicles 
of  London,  many  events  of  municipal  interest 
and  importance  which  took  place  in  this  old 
Guildhall,  but  we  proceed  to  notice  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  hall.  Stow  in  another  part 
of  his  Survey  says  : — “ Thomas  Knoles  Grocer, 
maior,  1410,  with  his  brethren  the  aldermen, 
began  to  new  build  the  Guildhall  in  London, 
and  instead  of  an  olde  little  cottage  in  Alder - 
manberie-street,  made  a faire  and  goodly  house, 
more  neare  unto  Saint  Laurence  Church  in  the 
Jurie.” 

In  this  passage  not  only  is  the  alteration  in 
the  site  of  the  building  again  mentioned,  but 
it  is  also  evident  from  it  that  the  new  hall  was 
far  more  spacious  than  the  old  one.  And  the 
same  thing  appears  by  a subsequent  notice,  in 
which  Stow,  quoting  Fabian,  says  -. — “ The 
same  was  made  of  a little  cottage  a large  and 
great  house  a9  now  it  standeth,  towards  the 
charges  whereof  the  companies  gave  large 
benevolences  : also  offences  of  men  were  par- 
doned for  sums  of  money  towards  this  worke  : 
extraordinary  fees  were  raysed,  fines,  amerce- 
mentes,  and  other  thinges  imployed  during 
seaven  yeares,  with  a continuation  thereof 
three  yenres  more,  all  to  bee  imployed  to  this 
building.”  The  celebrated  Richard  Whittington, 
through  his  executors,  was  a considerable 
benefactor  to  the  work,  and  other  eminent 
citizens  also  contributed  liberally  towards  it. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  present  Guildhall, 
independently  of  those  of  municipal  or  local 
interest  only,  are  the  following:  — 

1483,  24th  June. — The  crafty  attempt  of 
Richard  III.  (through  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham) to  beguile  the  assembled  citizens  into  an 
approval  of  his  usurpation  of  the  regal 
dignity. 

1546. — The  trial  of  the  youthful  and  accom- 
plished Anne  Askew  on  a charge  of  heresy, 
preferred  by  command  of  Henry  VIII.,  Bishop 
Bonner,  and  others  of  his  bigoted  councillors, 
which  ended  in  her  condemnation,  her  torture 
on  the  rack,  and  her  martyrdom  in  the  flames 
of  Smithfield,  on  1 6th  July. 

1547- — The  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  one 
who  was  distinguished  by  every  accomplish- 
ment which  became  a scholar,  a courtier,  and 
a soldier,  and  who,  to  gratify  the  malice  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  convicted  of  high  treason. 

1553,  13th  Nov. — The  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband. 

1554,  1 7th  April. — The  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  on  a charge  of  being  implicated 
in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s  rebellion  against  Queen 
Mary;  a trial  which  is  described  as  the  most 
interesting  perhaps  on  record  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  intellectual  power,  and  remarkable  for 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  jury  in  return- 
ing a verdict  in  opposition  to  the  despotic 
wishes  of  the  Court,  though  at  the  expense  of 
imprisonment  and  fines. 

1606, 28th  March. — The  trial  and  conviction 
of  the  Jesuit  Garnet  for  participating  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  of  Guido  Fawkes  and  his 
■ associates. 

| 1642,  5th  Jan. — Charles  I.  attended  at  a 
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Common  Council,  and  claimed  their  assistance  ! 
in  apprehending  Hampden  and  the  four  other 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
patriotic  opposition  to  the  King’s  measures  had 
led  him  to  denounce  them  as  guilty  of  high  ' 
treason,  and  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  City 
to  avoid  arrest. 

During  the  civil  war  and  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Guildhall  became  the 
arena  of  many  an  important  incident  con- 
nected with  the  political  events  of  the  times ; 
and  at  a later  period,  when  the  government  of 
James  II.  had  become  so  intolerable  that  he 
was  forced  to  abdicate,  Guildhall  was  the  spot 
where  the  lords  of  Parliament  assembled  and 
agreed  on  a declaration  in  favour  of  the  as- 
sumption of  regal  authority  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III. 

Being  the  place  where  the  citizens  have  for 
ages  been  accustomed  to  assemble,  not  only  to 
transact  municipal  business,  but  also  freely  to 
discuss  public  grievances,  to  consider  and 
suggest  remedies  for  great  social  evils,  and  to 
promote  the  general  interests  of  humanity, — 
many  other  events  of  deep  public  interest  and 
importance  might,  if  space  allowed,  be  men- 
tioned as  having  emanated  from  this  celebrated 
spot. 

Guildhall  has  been  famous  also  for  the  many 
sumptuous  entertainments  which  have  been 
given  in  it  to  royalty  and  other  personages  of 
distinction  at  various  times,  apart  from  the 
annual  festivity  which  marks  the  entrance  into 
office  of  each  Lord  Mayor.  From  the  banquet 
given  in  1421  to  Henry  V.  and  his  Queen,  on 
the  successful  termination  of  his  campaigns  in 
France, — when  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  in 
addition  to  the  luxuries  provided  for  his  royal 
guests,  is  said  to  have  gratified  and  astonished 
the  King  by  throwing  into  afire  bonds  for  which 
his  majesty  was  indebted  to  the  citizens  to  the 
amount  of  60,000Z. — down  to  the  reign  of  her 
present  Majesty,  nearly  every  sovereign  of  this 
country  has  honoured  the  City  by  accepting  of 
its  hospitality  in  the  Guildhall.  Charles  II. 
showed  so  much  fondness  for  the  civic  enter- 
tainments, that  he  dined  there  as  many  as 
nine  times  in  the  course  of  his  reign. 

THE  PORCH. 

The  chief  approach  to  the  hall  is  hv  the 
spacious  porch  on  the  south  side,  erected  after 
the  mayor’s- court  and  other  chambers  above 
stairs,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Before  the 
present  front  to  the  hall  was  built  by  Mr. 
Dance  in  1789,  this  porch  stood  far  in  advance 
of  the  main  body  of  the  building.  Mr.  Nichols, 
in  his  “ Brief  Account  of  Gluildhall,”  says, 
“ We  are  now  not  able  to  form  a complete  idea 
of  it  in  its  original  state,  having  been  materially 
altered  either  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or 
James  I.  It  consisted  of  two  stories.  The 
chief  features  were  a large  arch  of  entrance 
sustained  at  the  sides  by  columns  having  en- 
riched spandrils,  with  shields  containing  the 
arms  of  England  and  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
two  ornamented  niches  on  each  side  with 
figures,  and  two  other  niches  with  figures  in 
the  upper  story.  The  four  lower  figures  repre- 
sented Religion,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Tem- 
perance : their  attitudes  were  easy  and  elegant, 
and  the  sculpture  good.”  “ The  figures  in  the 
upper  story  represented  Law  and  Learning, 
and  were  separated  by  windows  and  compart- 
ments. The  porch  terminated  with  a straight 
parapet  and  quatrefoil  ornaments,  over  which 
were  placed  the  royal  arms  of  England  in  a 
heavy  square  frame  supported  by  scrolls. 
Round  the  lower  part  of  the  balcony  were  the 
arms  of  thirty-four  of  the  City  companies.” 

This  description  will  be  rendered  more  intel- 
ligible by  reference  to  the  engraving  of  the  old 
front  of  the  hall,  which  is  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Nichols’s  account. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked  that  the 
figures  above  mentioned,  being  taken  down 
when  the  present  front  was  added  to  the  hall 
in  1789,  lay  in  obscurity  in  a cellar  until  Aid. 
Boydell  induced  the  corporation  in  1794  to 
permit  them  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Banks,  the  eminent  sculptor,  who  held  them 
in  great  estimation  as  works  of  art,  and  re- 
tained them  in  his  possession  till  his  death.  In 
1809  they  were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his 
effects  for  100L  by  Mr.  Bankes,  M.P.  for 


Corfe  Castle.  A laudatory  notice  of  them 
occurs  in  a paper  by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott, 
published  in  the  Journrl  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  No.  II., Oct.  1846;  and  a notice  and 
correspondence,  in  which  Mr.  Lott  took  a 
part,  appeared  also  in  the  Athenaum  of  Oct.  24, 
and  Nov.  14  and  28  of  the  same  year. 

“ The  interior  of  the  porch  has  suffered  no 
material  alteration  from  its  first  completion.  It 
consists  of  two  divisions  formed  by  an  arch 
and  columns  crossing  in  the  centre,  having  the 
wall  on  either  side  subdivided  into  smaller 
compartments,  with  tracery  and  quatrefoil 
turns.  The  roof  is  handsomely  groined  with 
stone  ribs,  which  spring  ftom  the  sides  and 
intersect  in  the  centre,  having  bosses  sculptured 
with  various  devices,  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,”  &c. 

THE  GREAT  HALL. 

The  length  of  the  Great  Hall  is  153  feet,  its 
breadth  50  feet,  and  height  55  feet. 

The  side  walls  are  uniformly  divided  each 
into  eight  spaces  by  clusters  of  columns  and 
mouldings  reaching  from  the  pavement  nearly 
to  the  summit  of  the  cornice,  which  termi- 
nated the  elevation  in  its  perfect  state  : their 
heights  have  two  ranges  of  arches  between 
panels,  which  give  additional  width  to  the 
piers.  In  the  upper  tier  are  handsome 
windows,  which  have  been  closed  at  various 
times  for  the  convenience  of  placing  monu- 
ments against  the  sides.  The  only  one  that 
remained  on  the  south  side  was  covered 
during  the  repairs  and  alterations  effected 
about  the  year  1818.  The  lower  story  or 
dado  differs  but  little  in  design  from  the  upper. 
The  arches  are  divided  into  compartments 
with  tracery  in  their  heads. 

At  each  end  of  the  hall  is  a large  Gothic 
window  occupying  the  whole  width,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  found  worthy  of  attentive 
examination.  The  arches  rest  on  short 
columns  with  capitals  and  bases,  and  retain  ’ 
in  a perfect  state  their  rich  tracery.  A t the  point 
of  one  of  the  arches  is  a shield  with  the  arms 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  within  quatre- 
foils  in  the  spandrils  other  shields  with  arms. 
The  former  are  repeated  in  the  corresponding 
arch,  but  the  latter  differ.  The  modern 
painted  glass,  containing  in  the  eastern  window 
the  royal  arms,  and  in  the  western  one  the 
arms  of  the  city,  was  executed  by  Collins,  of 
the  Strand.  Beneath  the  eastern  window, 
under  appropriate  canopies,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  spot  where  the  ancient  court  of  hustings 
is  still  holden,  are  statues  of  King  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  King  Charles  I.  These 
statues  stood  in  front  of  the  Guildhall  chapel 
before  that  edifice  was  removed,  in  1822  : they 
are  said  to  be  the  work  of  an  artist  named 
Stone.  It  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  City 
records  that  the  figure  of  Charles  I.  originally 
occupied  a place  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 

In  the  angles  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall, 
on  lofty  octagonal  pedestals,  are  the  celebrated 
colossal  figures  of  the  giants  Gog  and  Magog 
(sometimes  called  Gogmagog  and  Corinams). 
They  are  about  14  feet  6 inches  each  in  height. 
They  are  the  work  of  a Captain  Saunders,  a 
celebrated  carver  in  wood,  who  lived  in  King- 
street,  and  were  executed  about  the  year  1708. 
They  were  placed  in  their  present  position 
during  the  alterations  of  1818,  having  formerly 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
upper  rooms,  which  steps  were  where  Beck- 
ford’s  monument  now  stands,  the  monument 
then  standing  against  the  great  western 
window.  There  is  in  one  of  the  rooms  above 
stairs  a painting,  presenting  a good  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  hall  before  these  alterations  were 
made. 

Three  of  the  compartments  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hall  and  one  on  the  south  contain 
sculptured  monuments  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  corporation  to  the  following  distinguished 
persons;  viz.,  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  by  J. 
Smith,  1810;  Alderman  Beckford,  Lord  Mayor 
in  1762  and  1769,  by  Moore;  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  by  Bacon,  1782;  the  Right.  Hon. 
W.  Pitt,  by  Bubb,  1813. 

The  original  roof  was  constructed  of  timber, 
corresponding  with  similar  buildings  erected 
about  the  same  period.  It  was  destroyed  in 
the  Fire  of  London.  The  loss  was  irreparable. 


No  representation  of  it  is  preserved;  but  it 
was  probably  (says  Mr.  Nichols)  little  inferior 
in  richness  of  design  and  elegance,  and  excel- 
lence of  execution  and  materials,  to  that  of 
Westminster  Hall.  The  main  timbers  and 
arches  rested  on  the  dusters  of  columns  at  the 
sides,  which  are  now  relieved  from  any  weight, 
having  only  large  shields  placed  over  them, 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  twelve  principal  com- 
panies. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  roof,  an 
additional  story  was  raised  to  the  same  height 
or  proportion  of  the  summit  of  its  lofty  pitch  ; 
the  upright  walls,  which  before  were  only 
35  feet  in  height,  being  now  20  feet  higher; 
and  eight  large  windows  were  added  on  each 
side,  which  admit  the  chief  light  given  to  the 
interior.  The  ceiling  covering  this,  and  rising 
from  coves,  is  flat,  divided  into  plain  Bquare 
panels.  This  depar.ure  from  the  original 
design  was  effected  under  the  directions  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER. 

Near  to  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hall,  is  the  apartment  now 
known  as  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Before  the 
erection  of  the  courts  in  the  Guildhall-yard,  it 
was  called  the  King’s  Bench  Court.  It  ranks 
next  in  antiquity  to  the  great  hall,  having  been 
built  immediately  after  it,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  for  the  court  of  civic  judicature 
called  the  Mayor’s  Court,  the  sittings  of  which 
are  still  held  there.  Stow  says,  “The  founda- 
tion of  the  Mayor’s  Court  was  laid  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  the 
porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mayor’s  Court 
in  the  fourth  of  the  said  king.  Then  was 
budded  the  mayor’s  chamber  and  the  council 
chamber,  with  other  rooms  above  the  stairs.” 
The  executors  of  Whittington  glazed  some  of 
the  windows  of  the  Mayor’s  Court,  as  well  as 
of  the  great  hall,  on  every  which  window  the 
arms  cf  Whittington  were  placed.” 

Stow,  also,  in  another  place,  speaking  of  the 
habits  and  dresses  formerly  worn,  says, — “ For 
a further  monument  of  those  late  times,  men 
may  beholde  theglasse  windows  of  the  Mayor’s 
Court  in  the  Guildhall  above  the  stayrs  : the 
mayor  is  there  pictured  sitting  in  habite,  party 
coloured,  and  a hoode  on  his  head  ; his  sword- 
bearer  before  him  with  an  hatte  or  cappe  of 
maintenance;  the  common  clearke  and  other 
officers  b ,re  headed,  their  hoodes  on  their 
shoulders.” 

Mr.  Nichols,  speaking  of  this  court,  says, 
“ All  that  remains  of  its  decorative  features 
are  two  handsome  niches  and  figures  at  one 
end,  and  a curiously  ornamented  square- 
headed doorway  at  the  side  near  the  entrance.” 
Fie  also  says,  “ At  the  back  of  the  judges’ 
seats  are  paintings  of  Prudence,  Justice.  Re- 
ligion, and  Fortitude.”  Since  he  published 
his  account,  however,  in  1819,  so  many  alte- 
rations have  been  made  that  his  description  no 
longer  accords  with  the  present  appearance  of 
the  court.  There  are  now  several  paintings  in 
it,  the  chief  of  them  being  a large  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  late  King  of  the  French,  repre- 
senting the  reception  of  an  address  from  the 
City  on  his  visiting  this  country  in  1844. 

THE  CRYPT. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Nichols’s  description 
of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  building  : — 

“ The  crypt  upon  which  Guildhall  is 
erected  may  be  considered  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  now  remaining  in  London,  and  is 
not  more  ancient  than  the  superstructure.  Of 
these  kinds  of  buildings,  and  which  are  not 
connected  with  a second  edifice,  there  can  be 
few  more  elegantly  designed,  better  con- 
structed, or  more  ornamented,  than  the  ex- 
ample now  under  consideration.  It  is  like- 
wise remarkable  for  the  perfect  condition  of 
all  its  members,  columns,  arches,  and  groins. 
The  crypt  extends  the  whole  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  appears  to  have  been  always  se- 
parated into  nearly  two  equal  parts  by  a sub- 
stantial wall  of  masonry,  having  an  ancient 
pointed  door,  by  which  only  a communication 
between  them  was  formed. 

It  will  be  useless  (continues  Mr.  Nichols) 
to  conjecture  the  original  intention  of  this 
division,  and  almost  impossible  to  state 
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whether  the  western  portion  wa9  vaulted  like 
the  other  extremity ; whether  it  was  ever  com- 
pleted, or  whether  demolished  at  a subsequent 
period.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  if  it  never  was 
groined,  it  was  so  intended  when  first  founded, 
as  appears  by  the  shafts  and  springers  attached 
to  the  side  walls.”  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Nichols,  but  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that 
these  shafts  and  springeri  are  different  in 
character  from  those  in  the  eastern  crypt : the 
supporters  of  the  groins  forming  the  openings 
for  the  windows,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the 
eastern  crypt,  formed  of  a cluster  of  columns, 
are  solid  piers  of  masonry.  An  aisle  is  formed 
in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  are  cross  divi- 
sions, forming  four  separate  vaults  : the  vault- 
ing and  walls  of  these  divisions  are  brick.  The 
windows  are  nearly  all  perfect,  though  they 
have  been  long  bricked  up.  It  is  observable 
that  each  window  consists  of  but  two  com- 
partments, with  trefoil  arched  heads,  while  the 
windows  in  the  eastern  crypt  have  three  such 
compartments : they  appear  also  always  to 
have  been  of  less  depth  than  the  latter.  Two 
of  the  windows  at  the  western  extremity  have 
lately  been  opened  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bunning,  the  City  architect,  by  which  means 
some  light  is  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  crypt, 
which  was  formerly  quite  dark.  The  third 
window  in  the  western  wall  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  perfect  of  any  of  them  : though  blocked 
up,  it  retains  all  its  original  features,  even  to 
the  iron  cross-bars. 

In  one  of  the  divisions  on  the  south  side  of 
this  crypt  is  an  outlet,  evidently  leading  to  an 
ancient  staircase,  which  from  its  situation  pro- 
bably had  some  communication  with  the  porch 
of  the  hall.  The  quantity  of  timber  and  other 
stores  which  fill  this  compartment  have  pre- 
vented a minute  examination  of  this  curious 
feature. 

The  eastern  crypt  is  separated  into  three 
aisles  of  equal  width,  by  two  rows  of  piers  and 
arches  ; the  piers  consisting  of  four  small  pil- 
lars, clustered,  having  plain  but  handsome 
capitals,  from  which  the  arches  and  groins 
spread  over  the  roof.  At  each  intersection  of 
the  groins  is  a boss  : some  among  them  are 
very  large,  bearing  shields  with  the  arms  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  those  of  the  City,  well- 
sculptured  roses,  and  other  devices.  Mr. 
Nichols  says,  “It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  arms  of  London  represented  on  the  bosses 
in  the  side  aisles,  have  the  dagger,  while  all 
those  in  the  centre  aisle  are  without  it.”  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  probable, 
that  the  plain  shield  is  not  intended  for  that  of 
the  City,  but  the  well-known  shield  of  St. 
George,  the  patron  saint  of  England. 

The  north  and  south  aisles  had  formerly 
mullioned  windows,  consisting  of  three  com- 
partments each  : several  of  them  are  still  toler- 
ably perfect,  though  now  walled  up.  At  the 
eastern  end  is  an  Early  English  arched  en- 
trance in  good  preservation.  But  it  is  evident 
there  have  been  other  entrances  besides  this. 
The  opening  on  the  south  side  which  is  nearest 
the  division  wall,  has,  beyond  all  question, 
been  a doorway,  and  has  communicated  di- 
rectly with  the  street.  The  staples  for  the 
hinges  of  a door  are  still  existing  on  each  side, 
and  on  the  exterior  of  the  opening  there  is 
discernible  the  bases  and  shafts  of  small 
columns,  which  appear  to  have  stood  in  niches 
surmounted  by  canopies,  and  probably  con- 
tained some  kind  of  sculptured  figures.  This 
agrees  with  the  exterior  views  of  the  Hall,  pre- 
sented in  several  of  the  old  engravings  of  it. 

The  corresponding  opening  on  the  north 
side  also  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
doorway,  and  to  have  led  into  the  arched  way 
which  at  present  communicates  with  the 
kitchens.  This  arched  way,  there  seems  no 
doubt,  is  the  “ porch  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mayor’s  court,”  which  Stow  (as  already  men- 
tioned) says  was  built  in  the  fourth  year  of 
King  Henry  VI.  It  will  be  observed  on  in- 
pecting  the  spot  that  it  has  every  appearance 
°f  being  a porch,  having  still,  under  both  the 
Outer  and  the  inner  arch,  staples  for  hanging 
dsoors  or  gates. 

The  present  existing  side-entrance  to  the 
crypt  is  evidently  comparatively  modern,  being 
formed  out  of  one  of  the  openings  for  a 
window. 


The  height  of  the  crypt  from  the  ground  to 
the  crown  of  the  arches  is  about  13  feet.  In 
the  angles  of  the  aisles  at  the  east  end  are 
doors  leading  in  the  one  case  to  the  external 
tower,  and  in  the  other  to  a small  octagonal 
groined  chamber,  the  purpose  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture. 

This  interesting  crypt  having  been  recently 
rescued  from  its  undeserved  obscurity,  and 
undergone  some  slight  restoration  under  the 
judicious  direction  of  Mr.  Bunning,  has  become 
an  object  of  some  attraction,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  corporation  may  be  induced  at  least  to  pre- 
serve it  effectually  from  future  misuse  and 
decay. 

It  is  not  possible  to  point  out  with  certainty 
what  were  its  original  uses,  but  it  seems  highly 
probable  from  the  elegance  of  its  construction 
that  it  \va9  devoted  to  useful  purpose.  It  may 
have  been  appropriated  as  a minor  hall  of 
assembly  for  some  corporate  purposes,  or  even 
as  a hall  of  entertainment.  J.  Brewer. 


THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  GOTHIC. 

About  two  years  ago  I made  the  assertion 
(by  no  means  new,  though  perhaps  not  so 
plainly  stated  before)  that  all  the  distinctive 
features  of  what  we  call  Gothic  architecture, 
— all  the  things  which  constitute  it  a style,  or 
are  not  shared  by  it  with  any  other  style, — I 
were  wholly  consequent  on,  and  inseparable  I 
from,  one  causative  feature,  the  vaulting.  In 
other  words,  I said  that  a Gothic  building 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a truthfully 
elaborated  and  decorated  vaulted  building.  I 
And  by  this  I implied  two  things : First,  that 
whenever  a vaulted  structure  puts  on  the  ap- 1 
pearance  of  any  other  style,  not  included  in  ' 
what  we  term  Gothic,  either  the  work  is  bar-  i 
barous  and  infantine  art,  or  else  the  style  an  I 
affectation  and  a shain.  Secondly,  that  where-  I 
ever  a building  without  vaultings  assumes  any  I 
of  the  peculiarly  Gothic  features,  these  are  all ! 
affectations  and  shams. 

To  most  persons  my  original  position  would 
appear  to  involve  both  the  others,  but  archi-  j 
tects  have  (as  Dr.  Ilobison  says)  different  I 
rules  and  methods  of  deduction  ; and  so  while 
not  denying  the  fundamental  proposition,  and 
at  present  quite  ready  to  admit  the  former 
consequence  (while  Gothic  is  the  fashion  of 
their  stock  in  trade),  find  the  latter  not  quite 
so  welcome. 

I was  accordingly  prepared  to  expect  some 
argument  on  this  point,  but  met  with  exactly 
the  same  disappointment  of  which  another 
writer  complains.  The  architects,  instead  of 
arguing,  met  him  with,  “Mr.  A.  thinks  the 
Doge’s  palace  a very  beautiful  building,  but 
we  think  it  a very  ugly  one,”  and  there  the 
matter  rests.  Just  so  a writer  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  treated  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  my  “ vaulting  fallacy.”  Mr.  Garbett 
thinks  a building  without  vaulting  cannot  be 
real  Gothic,  but  we  think  it  can  be  very  good 
Gothic,  and  so  think  proper  to  warn  our 
readers  against  this  fallacy. 

I do  not  mention  this  to  answer  it.  That 
would  plainly  be  uncalled  for,  even  if  the  writer 
had  not  sufficiently  contradicted  it  himself,  by 
admitting  that  I had  rightly  regarded  universal 
arcuation  as  the  essence  of  the  Gothic  system, 
which  is  all  I asked  or  needed  him  to  grant. 
For,  if  this  be  so, — if  the  system  consist  in  the 
constant  use  and  consistent  elaboration  of  one 
particular  mode  of  covering  spaces,  such  mode 
must  at  least  be  applied  to  the  largest  spaces, 
whether  carried  into  all  the  minor  ones  or  not. 
Otherwise  the  mode  employed  for  the  smaller 
coverings  is  a sham,  like  the  Grecesque  columns 
and  entablatures  attached  to  arcuated  Roman 
and  Renaissance  building, — mimicking  a mode 
of  structure  not  really  used  in  the  main  and 
structural  parts.  But  this  becomes  far  more 
ignoble  in  the  Gothic  case  than  in  the  others, 
because  in  them  the  general  (or  pretendedly 
general)  mode  of  covering  is  superseded  in 
the  largest  spaces  by  a better  one,  but  here 
only  by  a cheaper  ; — in  them  the  substitution 
is  advantageous  to  convenience,  durability,  and 
grandeur;  in  this  advantageous  to  nothing 
but  a pure  piece  of  niggardliness.  In  them 
the  falsehood  of  detail  is  a matter  only  showing 
| artistic  incapacity  or  idleness ; but  here  in- 


volving also  pretence,  — mimicry  of  better 
things  than  the  builders  can  afford. 

But  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  position 
amounts  to  this : that  details  constitute  a 
style,  and  consequently  that,  arching  being  the 
essence  of  this  style,  arching  must  be  affected 
in  all  details,  all  the  smallest  openings  being 
covered  (or  pretending  to  be  covered)  in  this 
mode ; but  that  in  the  case  of  all  incon- 
veniently large  spaces,  any  other  cheaper  mode 
may  be  adopted.  Let  us  take  a parallel  case. 
Honest  dealing  is  an  essential  rule  of  the 
Christian  religion  ; therefore  it  must  be  ob- 
served in  all  matters  of  detail ; but  in  affairs  on 
a larger  scale,  it  may  be  superseded  by  any 
more  convenient  or  cheaper  substitute. 

To  return,  however,  I had  said  that  it  would 
presently  be  shewn  how  all  the  distinctive 
Gothic  features  (and  not  buttresses  and  pin- 
nacles alone)  were  derived  from  and  made  for 
the  stone  vaulting ; and  wholly  false  and  pre- 
tentious in  any  building  without  vaulting.  I 
certainly  expected  this  to  have  been  proved  ere 
now ; but  if  nobody  takes  the  hint,  why  then 
I must  do  it  myself,  as  soon  as  I can  spare 
time  from  matters  more  intimately  affecting 
the  root  and  core  of  art.  At  present  I will 
only  observe  that  I have  never  seen  any  other 
definition  of  Gothic  architecture  than  the 
above — attempted,  even ; viz.,  that  it  is  the 
I truthful  elaboration  of  vaulted  structure.  And 
I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  can  furnish  another  satisfactory  definition 
of  it.  Of  course,  the  same  definition  may  be 
put  into  different  forms,  and  I believe  its  cor- 
rectest  form  (though  less  easy  to  the  superficial 
learner)  would  be  this, — the  truthful  elabora- 
tion of  buildings  in  whose  structure,  except 
I the  outer  and  concealed  roofing  (or,  in  whose 
I whole  visible  structure),  the  chief  aim  is  to 
subject  the  material  to  simple  compression, 
and  to  no  other  force.  The  material,  observe, 
may  be  anything,  but  will  generally  be  stone 
or  other  brittle  matter  in  small  pieces,  because 
in  this  case  alone  is  the  compressile  the  most 
scientific  (and  indeed  the  only  true)  mode  of 
building,  as  those  sound  reasoners  Dr.  Robison 
and  Mr.  Bartholomew  observed.  But  with  all 
lengthy,  elastic,  or  tenacious  materials,  the 
compressile  principle  of  construction,  adhered 
to  exclusively,  would  be  wasteful  and  un- 
natural, and  would  never  suggest  itself  to  any 
but  a monkey  builder  or  architectural  mimic. 

Hence  all  timber  structures  affecting  Gothi- 
cism  (I  do  not  mean  mere  joinery  of 
furniture,  assimilated  to  the  character  of  the 
erecting  edifice,  but  carpentry  on  such  a scale, 
and  with  such  constructive  organism,  as  to 
deserve  the  term  architecture ),  I say,  all  tim- 
ber architecture  affecting  Gothicism,  as  at 
Westminster  Hall,  exactly  parallels  those  Ro- 
man examples  of  lifeless  pseudo-art  which 
have  so  long  deceived  the  world,  but  are  now 
(as  I am  happy  to  see  by  your  extract  from  the 
North  British  Review),  beginning  to  be  viewed 
in  their  true  light ; as  all  works  will  sooner  or 
later,  though  the  poets  of  a thousand  ages 
mistake  or  mis-sing  them. 

“ Delenda  est”  Roma.  Let  the  reader  take 
that  in  any  sense  he  likes  as  a fundamental 
principle  of  all  work,  and  a primary  essential  to 
all  true  art-progress.  I will  explain  it,  D.  V., 
elsewhere. 

The  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  monu- 
ments of  mental  impotence  below  that  of  the 
rudest  tribe  that  carves  calabashes ; monu- 
ments of  jobbery  and  imposture,  erected  by 
the  most  swinish  men  of  a nation  singularly 
full  of  such  men ; monuments  of  incapacity 
and  failure  vainly  trying  to  hide  itself  in 
borrowed  plumes ; monuments,  every  way  fit 
models  for  the  fashions  of  a “ pestilent  Renais- 
sance — consist,  as  every  architect  knows, 
of  bad  arch-construction  distorted  and  spoilt, 
to  be  squeezed  into  a mask  of  sham  Greek  fea- 
tures still  worse.  Now  just  so  the  timber 
works  of  the  Westminster  Hall  class  are  bad 
carpentry  (generally  so  bad  as  not  to  keep  its 
own  shape)  falsified  and  spoilt,  to  be  squeezed 
into  disguises  of  sham  arch-work.  The  parallel 
is  perfect.  They  are,  to  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture, precisely  and  literally  what  the  (Imperial) 
Roman  works  were  to  the  Greek.  West- 
minster Hall  is  the  modern  Colisseum;  and 
Crosby  and  Eltham,  &c.,  &c.,  are  our  Circi, 
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Therm®,  &c. ; and  modern  Gothicisms  (except 
the  one  or  two  that  are  vaulted)  are  the  Palla- 
dianisms  of  our  little  private  Renaissance. 
Some,  doubtless,  will  be  very  well  satisfied 
in  such  company  as  Palladio  ; some,  I am  con- 
vinced, will  not. 

If  Providence  spares  us  our  excellent  friend 
Ruskin  long  enough,  and  cures  him  of  some 
few  crotchets,  he  will  presently  convince  more 
people  than  you  expect,  that  in  all  these  things 
the  motive  of  imitation  is  “ base  ” and  “ un- 
manly.” It  is  to  save  the  trouble  of  thinking 
out  and  elaborating  the  kind  of  construction 
really  employed  that  men  have  recourse  to 
dressing  it  up  in  paltry  representations  of  a 
former  kind.  Every  style  in  which  this  is 
done  is  base  from  the  outset,  and,  instead  of 
progressing,  is  in  a state  of  continual  decline 
throughout  its  career.  Can  any  observer  deny 
that  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  ancient 
Roman,  the  high  Gothic,  from  the  time  .of 
Edward  II.  (or  at  least  III.),  and  the  Renais- 
sance everywhere?  Well,  draw  your  conclu- 
sion. Some  are  expecting  progress  by  follow- 
ing a similar  method. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring, 
should  therefore  think  again  before  reassert- 
ing that  no  style  can  be  called  debased  till  it 
ceases  to  display  art  or  afford  scope  for  genius. 
Some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  ever  devoted  to 
our  art  (certainly  the  most  known  and  cele- 
brated ones)  have  wrought  only  in  debased 
styles,  and  only  furthered  their  debasement. 
Let  him  remember  that,  however  much  self- 
constituted  judges  may  have  differed  as  to 
what  is  or  is  not  debased  in  our  art,  there  is  at 
present  a pretty  unanimous  agreement  among 
sound  critics  on  all  other  arts,  that  art  of  any 
kind  is  debased  in  which  the  non-essentials 
supersede  or  usurp  the  place  of  essentials. 
Mind  that.  There  is  no  dissent  about  it  in 
the  professors  or  writers  on  any  art  but  archi- 
tecture. Moreover,  Mr.  Ruskin  is  showing 
you,  or  about  to  show  you,  or  means  to  show 
you, — or  if  he  does  not,  I will, — that  this  de- 
basement, and  all  art  debasement,  whether 
here  or  abroad,  in  Christian  countries,  has 
originated  in  one  source,  and  that  one  a source 
commonly  supposed  favourable  to  the  fine 
arts.  And  I would  warn  that  gentleman,  as  I 
know  he  does  not  like  being  forestalled,  that  if 
he  does  not  make  haste  and  come  to  the  gist 
of  his  argument,  I will  take  a short  cut  which 
I see,  and  tell  it  before  him ; which  I should 
be  sorry  to  have  to  do,  because  I know  he  will 
do  it  much  better. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  receive  with  extreme 
caution  the  pretty  6aying  now  general,  and 
echoed,  I see,  by  an  eminent  professor,  in  your 
last  number  (where  you  did  not  qualify  it), 
that  we  are  to  look  for  beauties  and  not  for 
defects,  in  the  works  we  may  be  studying. 
The  time  is  fully  come,  Sir,  for  no  longer 
searching  out  either, — either  beauties  or  defects, 
but  directing  our  whole  attention  to  one  beauty 
or  one  defect,  viz.,  to  fundamental  right  or 
fundamental  wrong.  xVnd  I am  quite  sure  I 
shall  not  be  singular  in  saying  that  this  search- 
ing out  beauties  of  detail,  in  works  funda- 
mentally fallacious,  has  been  the  grand  bane 
of  our  modern  practice ; and  you  know  what 
it  has  brought  us  to.  And  this  error,  this 
detail  beauty-hunting,  is  now  spreading  into 
far  more  important  things  than  art,  and,  if 
encouraged,  will  work  more  mischief  than  I 
can  tell  you ; aye  more  than  the  Renaissance 
architecture  itself. 

But  I have  gone  beyond  my  original  object, 
which  was  only  to  reassert  the  “ vaulting 
fallacy  ” complained  of  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  because  its  re- statement  was  neces- 
sary as  a foundation  to  the  remarks  on  window 
tracery  which  I promised  you,  and  will  pre 
sently  send.  G.  L.  Garbett. 


METHODS  OF  INSCRIBING  ANY  NUMBER 
OF  CIRCLES  IN  A CIRCLE  TO  TOUCH 
ONE  ANOTHER,  AND  ALSO  THE  CIR- 
CUMFERENCE OF  THE  CIRCLE  IN 
WHICH  THEY  ARE  INSCRIBED. 


It  is  a subject  of  amusement  sometimes  to 
witness  the  attempts  made  by  architectural  and 
mechanical  draughtsmen,  to  inscribe  a specified 


c let  fall  the  perpendiculars  c a and  c b upon 
the  radii  C A and  C B ; then  is  C D equal  to 
each  of  the  perpendiculars  c a and  c b,  so  that, 
the  inscribed  circle  will  touch  the  three  points 
D,  a and  b,  the  radii  C A and  C B being 
tangents. 

To  investigate  a rule  for  determining  the 
radius  of  the  circles  proposed  to  be  inscribed. 


number  of  circles  within  another  circle,  in  such  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
a manner,  as  mutually  to  touch  one  another,  algebra;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
and  also  the  circumference  of  the  circle  pro-  the  steps  of  that  science  required  in  the  solu- 
posed.  j tion  are  of  a very  simple  character,  and  are  as 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  follows  : — 
principles  of  geometry,  the  thing  is  usually!  Let  R=  C D the  radius  of  the  given  circle, 
accomplished  by  trials,  and  the  labour  neces-  ' in  which  others  are  to  be  inscribed  ; n = the 
sarily  incurred  by  doing  it  in  this  way  is  very  number  of  circles  proposed  to  be  inscribed  in 
great,  especially  when  the  number  of  in-  the  given  circle  ; — A CD,  half  the  angle  of 

scribed  circles  is  considerable ; and  for  this  the  sector  containing  the  inscribed  circle ; and 
reason,  a simple  and  ready  method  of  obtain - x—ca,  cb,  or  cD,  the  radius  of  the  circle 
ing  the  centres  and  radii  of  the  inscribed  | required  to  be  inscribed  in  the  given  one. 
circles  must,  to  practical  draughtsmen,  be  a This  notation  being  established,  the  solution 
matter  of  very  great  importance ; and  it  is  this  of  the  problem  offers  no  difficulty;  for  the 
consideration  that  has  induced  the  writer  to  triangle  C a c being  a right  angle,  and  C c its 
draw  up  the  present  paper,  and  if  the  informa-  hypothenuse  equal  to  (R  — a?),  we  have,  by  the 
tion  which  it  contains  be  found  useful  to  principles  of  plane  trigonometry,  the  follow- 
practical  men,  his  object  will  be  answered.  ing  analogy,  viz. : — 

Problem. — In  a given  circle,  to  inscribe  any  I Rad.  : R x : : sin.  % 0 : x-,  therefore,  by 
number  of  circles,  to  touch  one  another,  and , equating  the  products  of  the  extreme  and 
also  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle.  mean  terms,  and  resolving  the  equation,  we  get 
In  resolving  this  problem,  it  becomes  neces- ' x _ R s'n-  '2  ft  # This  equation  denotes  the 
sary  to  conceive  the  given  circle  to  be  divided  , 1+sin.  i <p 

into  as  many  equal  sectors  as  there  are  circles  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle,  or  the  distance 
proposed  to  be  inscribed  in  it,  and  in  this  way  of  its  centre  from  the  circumference  of  the 
the  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  following  : given  circle ; but  the  expression  for  the  dis- 

vjz> tance  between  the  centre  of  the  given  circle, 

and  that  of  the  circle  required  is  more  simple 
and  it  is,  moreover,  more  convenient  in  the 
practical  construction  of  the  problem,  as  it 
represents  the  radius  of  a circle  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  all  the  centres  of  the 
inscribed  circles  are  found.  The  expression 
for  this  radius,  or  the  value  of  C c,  is,  there- 
fore, as  follows,  viz.:  Cc=— — 7 — where 


1+sin.  ^ <P 


_ 360° 


In  a given  circular  sector,  to  describe  a circle 
that  shall  touch  the  radii  and  arc  of  the 
sector. 

The  problem  thus  limited  is  rendered  very 
simple,  and  it  is  this  limitation  that  practical 
men  are  apt  to  overlook,  for  if  it  happens  to 
occur  to  them,  the  labour  is  vastly  circum- 
scribed, being  confined  to  the  consideration  of 
one  sector  only,  the  number  of  sectors  being 
the  same  as  the  number  of  circles  proposed  to 
be  inscribed,  and  each  circle  is  inscribed  in  the 
same  way. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  we  shall  sup- 
pose that  three  circles  are  proposed  to  be  in- 
scribed in  a given  circle,  in  such  a manner  as 
mutually  to  touch  each  other,  and  also  the 
circumference  of  the  given  circle  : in  this  case 
the  sector  to  be  considered  will  occupy  a third 
part  of  the  original  or  given  circle,  and  its 
central  angle  will  contain  120  degrees. 


The  New  Carriage-road  in  Hyde- 
park.— The  new  carriageway,  which  runs 
from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Grosvenor-gate  is 
now  completed  and  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
Railings  are  being  put  down,  and  a broad 
gravel  path  is  to  run  along  the  side.  1 lie  old 
carriage-road  is  being  filled  up,  and  other  im- 
provements and  alterations  are  to  be  made. 


T pt  A C B be  a sector  containing  one- 
third  part  of  the  circle,  and  of  which  the 
central  angle  is  equal  to  120  degrees;  bisect 
the  arc  ADll  in  the  point  D,  and  dran 
the  radius  C D,  dividing  the  sector  into  two 
equal  parts,  A C D and  B C D,  each  contam- 
in  r a sixth  part  of  the  circle,  and  having  the 
central  angle  equal  to  60  degrees  Assume  o 
as  the  centre  of  the  inscribed  circle,  and  from 


Rule. — Divide  360  degrees  by  the  number  of 
circles  proposed  to  be  inscribed  in  the  given 
circle,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  central 
angle  of  the  sectors  containing  the  inscribed 
circles.  Divide  the  radius  of  the  given  circle 
by  unity,  added  to  the  natural  sine  of  half  the 
central  angle,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  given  and 
the  incribed  circles.  . 

This  rule  is  sufficiently  simple  and  explicit, 
but  its  import  will  be  better  comprehended 
from  the  solution  of  the  following  numerical 
example.  . 

Example.— Let  it  be  required  to  inscribe 
nine  circles  within  another  circle  whose  diame- 
ter is  two  inches,  in  such  a manner  that  they 
shall  mutually  touch  each  other,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  proposed. 

Here  the  number  of  circles  to  be  inscribed 
is  nine,  and  consequently  the  central  angle  of 
360  0 

the  sector  is  40  degrees,  for  <p  = -j-  — 40 
and  its  half  is  20°,  whose  natural  sine  in- 
creased by  unity,  is  1.342;  hence  we  have 
n c _ 1 = o 745  : with  this  decimal  as  a- 

1.342 

radius  taken  from  the  scale  of  construction, 
describe  a circle  interior  and  concentric  with 
the  given  one.  Divide  the  circumference  of 
the  given  circle  into  nine  equal  parts  ot  40 
degrees  each,  and  draw  straight  lines  from  the 
centre  to  each  point  of  division,  and  these 
lines  will  cut  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
circle  in  points  that  are  the  centres  of  those 
required  to  be  inscribed,  the  radius  being  that 
part  of  the  straight  lines  intercepted  between 
the  two  concentric  circles,  with  which  the 
required  circles  may  be  described  as  per  figure. 

National  Freehold  Land  Society. 

In  reply  to  the  advertisement  for  a surveyor 
issued  by  this  society,  there  were  forty- five 
applications.  Eight  were  selected  for  con- 
sideration, and  from  these  our  old  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  James  Wylson,  was  ultimately 
elected  to  the  office. 
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SCOTT’S  AIR  REGULATOR  AND  AIR 
STRAINER. 

The  desideratum  in  ventilation  is  to  supply 
apartments  with  air  duly  fitted  for  respiration 
without  draughts.  An  attempt  to  supply  this 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Exeter,  who 
has  registered  an  improved  air  regulator  with 
air  strainer,  which  admits  no  air  into  the  apart- 
ments until  it  has  been  filtered  and  deprived 
of  blacks,  dust,  and  dampness.  Annexed  we 
give  illustrations  of  the  arrangement,  which 
the  following  particulars  will  fully  explain  : — 

A— A wood  or  metal  frame  or  case  with 
radiating  valve  (which  contains  the  improved 
part)  to  be  fixed  in  the  wall. 

B Represents  the  improvement,  an  oblong 
square  wood  or  metal  frame  or  case,  with  per- 
forated metal  slides  to  be  removed  for  cleaning  : 
the  centre  one  is  also  a moveable  frarhe  con- 
taining hair  and  wool  or  any  other  fibrous 
substance  to  strain  the  air  as  it  enters  the 
apartments. 

C A section  of  the  whole  when  fixed  in  the 
wall,  made  of  a variety  of  sizes  as  cases  may 
require. 

a a a a — Loose  perforated  metal  slides  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  plates,  &c. 

b A moveable  frame  containing  hair  and 
wool  or  any  other  fibrous  substance  to  strain 
the  air. 

It  answers  exceedingly  well  in  one  case  of 
which  we  have  a knowledge. 


STEAM  POWER  CARPENTRY.* 

As  the  present  century  has  witnessed  man 
additions  to  the  number  of  woods  applied  t 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes,  and  man 
excellent  modes  of  preserving  timber  fror 
decay,  so  has  it  been  equally  prolific  in  nei 
modes  of  fashioning  timber  for  practicz 
uses. 

The  “ top  sawyer”  at  present  is  certainl 
the  steam-engine,  and  such  seems  likely  t 
continue  to  be  the  case.  Year  after  year  stean 
power  becomes  more  and  more  employed  ii 
cutting  bulky  timber  into  planks  and  staves 
It  is  said  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  sevent 
steam  saw-mills  in  and  near  the  metropolis 
Ihese  supersede  to  an  unequal  degree  th 
labours  of  hand  sawyers  : the  latter  are  groupei 
in  four  classes — timber  sawyers,  hard-wooi 
Saip'ers>  coopers’  sawyers,  and  ship  sawyers 
and  the  steam-engine  is  applicable  to  some  o 

mi686 ukU?ds  °f  la,J0Ur  more  than  to  others 
ihe  hard-wood  sawyer  has  to  exhibit  mucl 
taet  and  skill,  since  the  valuable  furniture  anc 
cabinet  woods  on  which  he  is  employed  havi 
to  be  economized  as  much  as  possible.  Thi 
coopers’ sawyers  cut  the  staves  for  casks,  ; 
ru  °f  ,'vor*c  wh'ch  is  now  sometimes  accom 
pushed  by  cask-making  machines.  The  shit 
sawyer  cuts  the  curiously  twisted  timbers  foi 
a ship,  the  curved  surfaces  of  which  requin 
much  care  on  the  part  of  the  sawyer.  Bu' 

the  common  timber  sawyer,  who  prepares  the 
aeais  anti  other  common  woods  for  carpentn 
and  simi  ar  purposes,  is  the  one  whose  labour* 
are  most  likely  to  be  superseded  by  dumt 
agency  : the  work  is  coarse,  hard,  monotonous 
and  requires  very  little  thought 

th?  'arliest  !im™  which  we  know 
anything  definite,  the  sawing  of  timber  has 


mllSe?0"'*  or  SKtatry."  C.  Kuig 


been  performed  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  : 1 ventive  mind  produced  such  fruitful  results  in 
I , Palntlngs  and  bas-reliefs  in  Egypt  tell  us  a professional  career  of  half  a century— was 
hus  much,  ihe  top-man  and  the  pit- man,  the  parent  of  the  saw-mill.  He  invented  it 
. pi,  and  the.“’are  w^iafc  they  have  j about  forty  years  ago,  patented  the  invention, 
been  for  centuries,  with  very  little  raodifica-  and  leased  the  use  of  the  patent  to  many  dif- 
ion.  ' very  one  must  see  that  the  labour  at  a ferent  persons.  This  was  for  timber-sawing 
saw-pit  is  of  a very  severe  kind.  In  one  of  only;  but  his  ever-active  mind  did  not  fail  to 
the  remarkable  papers  published  in  the  Morn-  see  the  applicability  of  the  method  to  veneer- 
r”f.  lronic some  months  ago,  on  the  sawing.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  endeavour 
L,aoourers  of  London,  a sawyer’s  estimate  of  to  surmount  unexpected  difficulties  which 
fi18  a!  y physical  exertion  is  given.  In  the  presented  themselves  : he  did  surmount  them  ; 

P'7n^u  16  says.* 1 *  .at  h's  saw  weighs  from  and  veneer  saws  have  ever  6ince  remained 

00  to  70  lbs  that  it  is  about  7 feet  in  length  nearly  as  he  left  them.  He,  with  one  or  more 
ot  blade,  and  that  he  and  his  partner  make  parties,  established  a veneer  sawing-mill  at 
about  ten  strokes  a minute:  this  is  equal  to  Battersea:  the  mill  is  still  at  work,  but  has 
ao  Sin  F6*  Tlnute»  or  4»200  feet  per  hour,  or  passed  into  other  hands. 

4-, 000  feet  in  a day  of  ten  hours:  in  other  It  is  really  a beautiful  example  of  mechanical 
words  two  men  lift  60  to  70  lbs.  nearly  eight  action  which  is  presented  by  this  veneer  saw- 

1 l es  ng  i in  the  course  of  a day’s  work.  But  ing.  So  unerringly  are  the  thin  plates  cut, 

this  is  only  half  the  labour,  perhaps  less  than  let  the  grain  of  the  wood  be  hard  or  soft, 

ban  : in  the  up  stroke  the  men  have  only  to  straight  or  twisted,  that  the  use  of  veneers  is 
' i rf3 * *"’  ^Ut  in  , d°'vn  stroke  the  teeth  becoming  more  and  more  extensive  every  year, 
catch  like  so  many  sharp  hooks  in  the  sub-  Not  merely  mahogany  and  rosewood,  for 
stance  of  the  wood,  and  tear  it  away  by  main  ordinary  drawing-room  furniture,  hut  satin- 
force.  1 he  sawyer  was  too  unlearned  to  esti-  wood,  Amboy na- wood,  zebra-wood,  tulip- 
rna.e  the  amount  of  this  force,  but  he  had  wood,  ebony,  Coromandel-wood,  maple,  cedar, 
neard  a scientific  man  calculate  and  reckon”  sandal-wood,  king-wood,  and  other  foreign 

a l was  equal  to  lifting  86  lbs.  If  this  be  woods,  are  similarly  cut.  Nay,  our  own  En- 
correct,  it  more  than  doubles  the  former  figures,  glish  oak,  yew,  elm,  ash,  birch,  walnut,  syca- 
d presents  a formidable  appearance.  Even  more,  &c.,  are  wrought  into  thin  films  by 
supposing  the  sawyer  and  his  scientific  in-  similar  means.  The  logs  of  wood,  when  about 
formant  to  have  been  not  strictly  accurate,  to  undergo  the  sawing  process,  are  first 
here  is  abundant  room  for  thinking  that  the  brought  to  a tolerably  clean  surface  by  the 
labour  must  be  severe  and  that  it  is  a kind  adze  or  the  plane,  and  are  then  firmly  fitted 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  brought  within  the  scope  into  a frame.  The  veneer-cutting  saws  are  of 
Fr.eamf  Povver*  . , enormous  size,  some  of  them  reaching  to 

for  a few  years  before  and  after  the  com-  seventeen  feet  in  diameter:  they  are  circular, 
mencement  of  the  present  century  horse  power  and  are  built  up  of  several  pieces  of  steel;  for 
was  occasionally  used  to  facilite  the  labour  of  it  is  found  that  a single  plate  has  a tendency 
sawing ; but  it  was  about  forty  years  ago  that  to  become  distorted  by  the  heat  generated 
ie  first  steam  saw-mill  was  established  near  during  sawing.  The  adjustment  of  the  saws 
juonaon.  1 he  horse-mills  were  abandoned,  is  most  extraordinary  for  its  exactness.  Let 
partly  through  the  opposition  of  the  sawyers,  us  consider  that  as  many  as  fifteen  veneers 
more  effectively  through  the  system  being  are  occasionally  cut  in  an  inch,  and  that  any 
non-remunerating.  'Ihe  steam-mills  have  deviation  from  parallelism  would  render  them 
prove  o ie  efficient  and  advantageous,  and  ragged  and  useless : we  can  then  conceive 
lave  >een  increasing  in  number  year  by  year,  what  nicety  of  arrangement  is  required.  The 
n most  steam  saw-mills  there  are  three  frames  saws  rotate  with  great  velocity  : the  log  moves 
o aioutnine  saws  each:  this  may  be  taken  on  by  automatic  machinery  to  meet  the  saw- 
as  an  average.  Ihe  straight  saws,  which  have  cuts:  the  sawdust  falls  to  the  ground  in  fine 
a reciprocal  or  up  and  down  motion,  make  150  powder;  and  the  aroma  from  the  wood  (for 
o 180  cuts  in  a minute;  while  the  circular  each  kind  of  wood  has  its  own  peculiar  aroma 
saws,  usually  from  18  to  36  inches  in  diameter,  when  heated  by  the  friction  of  the  saw)  fills 
ave  a revo  ution  of  1,500  to  2,000  times  in  a the  apartment.  Thus  is  veneer-cutting  now 
minute— a speed  which  enables  them  to  cut  conducted;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the 
pirougi  wood  with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  machine  can  cut  nearly  twice  as  many  veneers 
he  teeth  are  much  finer  than  in  the  saws  used  in  an  inch  as  the  most  skilful  sawyer,  we  see 
y pi -sawyers,  and  therefore  cut  cleaner:  ample  reason  for  the  change  in  the  working  eco- 
oeing  subject  to  more  regular  and  precise  norny  of  this  trade.  The  English  usually  adopt 
action  they  need  not  be  made  of  such  highly-  the  method  here  described;  but  on  the  Conti- 
wrought  steel  as  pit-saws,  and  are  on  that  nent  a singular  mode  is  practised  of  cutting  a 
account  cheaper;  and  in  cutting  a given  quan-  continuous  veneer  in  a spiral  form:  the  En- 
tity ot  timber,  a machine-saw  requires  sharp-  glish  plan  wastes  a little  more  wood,  but  yields 
ening  less  frequently  than  a pit-saw — three  stronger  veneers  than  the  foreign.  There  is  a 
P°!nt8  ot  a(J',anfage  which  the  new  fashion  has  film  of  ivory  veneer  in  the  United  States  de- 
partment of  the  Exhibition,  forty  feet  long  by 
a foot  in  width,  produced  by  cutting  the  tusk 
spirally  or  in  snail-like  fashion. 

Like  most  other  steam-power  operations, 
timber-sawing  now  undertakes  more  than  it 
was  once  thought  capable  of  effecting.  The 
elder  Brunei  thought  he  had  wrought  a great 
work  (and  it  was  a great  work)  when  he  showed 
how  to  saw  a huge  log  into  planks  by  steam 
power;  but  modern  inventors  are  not  satisfied 


over  the  old.  Among  the  curious  calculations 
connected  with  this  subject,  one  is,  that  every 
tooth  of  an  18-inch  circular  saw,  working  at 
average  speed  for  ten  hours  a day,  travels  900 
miles  in  that  time. 

But  veneers  are  the  forms  into  which  a 
steam-mill  best  shows  its  power  of  sawing 
timber.  It  is  in  fact  now  entirely  a machine 
process  in  this  country.  The  late  Sir  M.  I. 
Brunei— that  extraordinary  man,  whose  in- 
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with  this : they  wish  to  make  crooked  saw-cuts 
as  well  as  straight,  for  the  production  of  ships’ 
timbers ; and  they  have  attained  their  object. 
About  three  years  ago,  there  was  a legal  con- 
test between  two  inventors,,  an  Englishman 
and  an  American,  as  to  their  respective  rights 
to  new  timber-sawing  mechanism  : into  the 
merits  of  the  litigated  question  we  do  not 
enter;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  both 
inventors  had  produced  machines  for  making 
either  straight  or  crooked  saw-cuts  in  timber. 
Mr.  Cochran’s  machine  (one  of  those  here 
alluded  to)  is- a very  complicated  piece  of  appa- 
ratus : the  fixing  of  a log  of  timber,  the  slow 
movement  o£  the  log  as  the  cutting  proceeds, 
and  the  reciprocating  movement  of  the  saws, 
are  all  effectively  managed.  But  when  the 
log  is  to  be  cut  in  a tortuous  form,  for  ship- 
building and  other  purposes,  there  is  pro- 
vision for  giving  a rotatory  or  partially  rotatory 
motion  to  the  log;  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  the  saw  is  made  to  shift  or  oscil- 
late so  as  to  cut  successively  in  many  different 
directions:  nay,  there  may  even,  be  two. saws 
working  at  once,  the  one  cutting  straight  and 
the  other  curvilinear.  This  machine  has  been 
worked  at  Woolwich  Dockyard ; and  we  be- 
lieve it  is  now  undergoing  that  ordeal  of 
lengthened  trial  which  must  necessarily  pre- 
cede any  general  adoption  of  such  contrivances. 
It  is  said,  that  at  the  Earl  of.  Rosse’s  first 
soiree,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 
model  of  this  timber-cutting'  machine  was 
exhibited ; and  that  the  Prince  Consort  cut  a 
miniature  ship’s  timber  with  it  to*  test  its 
action  : — a.  pleasant  apprenticeship  this,  for 
one  who  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
greatest  industrial  jubilee  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed. 

Not  only  is  the  giant  power  of  steam  now 
applied  to  the  fashioning  of  wood  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  carpenter  and  the  joiner,  but 
there  are  establishments  expressly  appropriated 
to  this  purpose.  These  are  much  more  modern 
than  steam  saw- mills,  and  contain  machinery 
of  a more  complicated  kind  : most  of  them, 
however,  comprise  machine-worked  saws  as 
well  as  planing  and  moulding  machines.  Until 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,,  the  few 
planing  machines  in  use  were  wrought  by 
hand,  but  the  all-embracing  steam-engine  is 
now  applied  with  much  better  effect.  The 
same  movement  sets  to  work  the  saws  for 
cutting  boards  to  the  proper  width,  adzes  for 
bringing  the  board  to  regular  thickness,  and 
planes  for  smoothing  the  surface;  and  it  is 
said  (and  may  readily  be  believed.)  that  the 
boards  so  prep  red  are  flatter  and  smoother 
than  those  planed  by  hand.  In  the  mould- 
ing-mills,  as  they  are  called,  the  opera- 
tions are  of  greater  nicety,  for  the  wood 
has  to  be  fashioned  to  those  architectural 
forms  which  constitute  mouldings,  such 
as  are  used  by  carpenters,  joiners,  and  others. 
The  cutting  tools  are  small  pieces  of  steel, 
fashioned  to  the  shape  of  the  moulding,  and 
fixed  to  a rapidly-revolving  axis  : thj  wood  is 
brought  to  the  action  of  these  cutters,  and  a 
perfect  shower  of  little  fragments  of  wood  is 
all  that  tells  us  what  is  going  on,  for  the  revo- 
lution is  too  rapid  to  allow  the  movement  and 
action  of  the  cutters  to  be  traced. 

The  great  lesson-book  in  Hyde  Park  affords 
its  teachings  on  this  subject  as  on  others. 
There  are  five  different  kind*  of  wood-working 
machines  exhibited  by  Mr.  Furness.  One  is  a 
morticing  machine,  intended  to  cut  holes  for 
the  tenon-and-mortice  mode  of  joining  tim- 
bers. There  is  a second  morticing  machine, 
moved  by  the  foot  instead  of  by  steam  power, 
and  fitted  to  cut  holes  from  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  in  width-  A third  is  a 
tenoning  machine,  for  cutting  those  projections 
which  constitute  tenons : each  tenon  is  com- 
pletely shaped  at  one  operation.  A fourth  is 
a planing  maching,  for  giving  a flat  and  j 
smooth  surface  to  planks  or  any  other  pieces 
of  wood  : the  powers  of  this  machine  are  so 
easily  adjustable  as  to  be  easily  applied  to 
timbers  of  all  dimensions — from  four  to  fifty 
feet  in  length,  from  eight  to  forty  inches  in 
width,  and  from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  thirty 
inches  in  thickness.  A fifth  is  a moulding 
machine,  to  impart  to  wood  the  architectural , 
form  of  mouldings,  which  are  usually  wrought  I 


by  the  carpenter  with  the  aid  of  hand-planes  : 
it  may  be  applied  to  the  making  of  sash-bars, 
or  the  cutting  of  grooves,  or  the  forming  of 
any  hollows  or  protuberances  which  are  to 
extend  uniformly  along  the  grain  of  the  wood ; 
and  it  is  applicable  either  to  hard  or  soft 
woods,  with  a slight  adjustment. 

Besides  various  English  machines  of  this 
kind,  there  is  a French  machine,  called  the 
“ Menuiserie  Mecanique,”  or  Mechanical 
Joiner,  which  both  planes  and  forms  mould- 
ings in  wood,  by  plane-irons  fixed  to  an  axis 
which  revolves  a thousand  times  in  a minute. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Dover. — It  has  been  resolved  at  a common 
hall  in  the  new  Sessions-house  to  promote  the 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  Maison  Dieu 
Hall,  according  to  a plan  by  Mr.  Ambrose 
Poynter,  architect,  by  which,  says  the  Dover 
Chronicle,  its  style  will  be  preserved,  but 
transformed  from  its  ecclesiastical  to  a civil 
character  : cost  about  2,000 1.  A subscription 
list  has  been  opened  for  the  realization  of  the 
requisite  means. 

Winchester . — As  our  readers  may  remember, 
a rate  for  a museum  and  public  library  has 
been  fixed  here,  and  a museum  appropriated; 
The  library  is  still  small,  but  additions  to  it  are 
being  continually  made,  and  were  a proper 
depository  established,  and  visible  to  donors 
who  could  thus  see  that  their  hooks  would  be 
properly  placed  for  the  public  behoof,  there  is 
not  a doubt  but  that  the  library  would  rapidly 
grow  to  respectable  dimensions.  We  are  not 
a little  surprised,  however,  to  find,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Hampshire  Independent,,  that 
the  sole  accommodation  both  for  hooks  and 
readers,  in  the  museum  premises,  consists  in 
“a  small  back  room,. situate  in  the  top  story, 
lighted  by  a small  window,  without,  we  be- 
lieve, a fire-place,  and  in  which  the  library 
never  can  be  available  for  general  use.”  This 
is  not  the  way  to  form  such  a library.  Spare 
space  already  fitted  up  is  what  will  tempt 
donors  and  subscribers  to  increase  it. 

Wroughton. — Theancientchurch  of  Wrough- 
ton,  which  was  iu  a dangerously  dilapidated 
state,  has  been  repaired  and  reopened.  Two 
clumsy  galleries  have  been,  removed,  and  the 
church  repewed  in  oak.  Stalls  of  same 
material  have  been  raised  in  the  chancel.  The 
repairs  include  the  rebuilding  of  south  aisle 
and  clerestory,  with  new  windows  to  the 
former,  the  whole  of  the  wall  of  north  nave, 
four  new  roofs,  with  various  other  restorations, 
the  cost  of  which  has  exceeded  2,J.40/.,  to  de- 
fray which  the  sum.  of  1,799/.  has  been  col- 
lected, leaving  a deficit  of  341/.,  for  which  the 
Rev.  H.  Light,  the  vicar,  is  responsible.  This 
gentleman  gave  a whole  year’s  income  from  his 
vicarage  (150/.)  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to 
defray  the.  expenses,  and  his  lady  gave  3 66/., 
being  the  proceeds  of  150  portraits,  painted 
by  herself  for  the  work  during  two  years  past : 
most  commendable  exertions,  which  merit  note 
as  an  example  to  others. 

Penally „ near  Tenby. — The  parish  church  of 
Penally,  near  Tenby,  which  has  recently  under- 
gone a complete  restoration,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Brandon,  was  reopened  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  1.  The  church  is  very 
ancient, — cruciform  in  plan,  with  the  sq.uints, 
vaulted  roof,  and  plain  square  tower — cha- 
racteristic of  the  Pembrokeshire  churches.  It 
had  long  been  in  a very  dilapidated  condition. 
Happily  much  has  now  been  done  towards  re- 
storing it  to  a state  of  comeliness  and  order. 
The  old  windows,  which  had  fix^d  wooden 
sashes,  and  were  of  a very  debased  character, 
have  been  replaced  by  Early  English  windows. 
The  coating  of  whitewash  and  plaster  which 
covered  the  stone  vaulting  of  the  roof  was  re- 
moved, with  the  intention  of  leaving  thestone- 
| work  visible  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  rude 
nature  of  the  material,  employed,  and  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  masonry,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  replaster  the  roof.  The  font,  a.  very  ancient 
one,  has  been  cleaned  and  removed  to  its  proper 
place,  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  and  the 
unsightly  and  inconvenient  square  pews  re- 
placed by  open  seats  of  stained  wood- work. 
The  new  east  window  is  the  most  ornamental 
feature  in.  the  church  : it  is  filled  in  with 


stained  glass,  the  work  of  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle. The  window  is  said  to  be  a very 
beautiful  one,  combining  richness  of  colouring 
with  correctness  of  outline.  A brass  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  it  records,  that  it  was 
erected  as  a memorial  of  Sarah,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Hughes,  by  surviving  friends.’’  The 
whole  cost  of  the  restoration  has  considerably 
exceeded  600/.  Messrs.  D.  and  C.  Jones,  of 
Bradford,  Wilts,  were  employed  as  the 
builders. 

Lichfield. — St.  James’s  Church,  Ogley  Hay, 
was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  week.  It  is  a 
small  cruciform  structure,  in  the  Early  Deco- 
rated style,  crowned  by  a small  spire,  and  will 
seat  nearly  400  persons,  all  the  sittings  free. 

Lincoln. — At  the  recent  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  gas  company,  says  the  Lincolnshire 
Chronicle,  “ the  usual  20  per  cent,  dividend 
was  declared,  and  the  affairs  were  found  to  be 
in  so  very  satisfactory  a state  that  there  is  no 
doubt  the  price  of  gas  will  very  shortly  be  re- 
duced to  5s.  per  1,000  feet.” 

Grimsby. — The  docks  are  now  hastening  to 
completion,  and  the  electric  telegraph  in  con- 
nection with  them  will  60on  be  in  operation 
from  sea  to  sea,  i.  e.,  from  east  to  west. 

Liverpool. — The  town  council  have  decided 
that  Mr.  Willis,  the  builder  of  the  great  organ 
in  the  Exhibition,  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
building  of  the  organ  for  St.  George’s  Hall. 
This  organ  is  intended  to  be  larger  than  any 
other  in  the  world, — about  twice  the  size  of 
the  famous  one  at  Haarlem,  and  with  at  least 

120  stops. -Another  fatal  accident  occurred 

on  Monday  week  much  in  die  same  way  as 
that  by  which  a life  was  recently  lost.  In  the 
present  instance  the  unfortunate  victim  was 
second  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  William  Haw- 
ley. His  foot,  it  is  said,  slipped  while  crossing 
a plank,  and  he  was  precipitated  through  an 
unfinished  floor  to  a depth  of  27  feet,  and  so 
much  injured  that  he  died  after  his  removal  to 
an  hospital.  No  charge  of  carelessness  is 
made  against  any  one  in  the  present  instance: 
the  flooring  was  unfinished,  and  the  plank  lay 
across  the  beams  apparently  in  the  usual  way. 

Warrington. — St.  Alban’s  (R.C.)  Chapel  was 
reopened  on  12th  inst.  after  being  decorated 
and  repaired.  The  walls  on  each  side  of  the 
altar  are  diapered  in  gold,  with  a pattern  of 
I.H.S.  enclosed  within  a border  of  blue  crosses, 
on  a red  ground.  The  large  surface  of  the 
wall  extending  from  the  panels  to  the  arch 
over  the  sanctuary  is  decorated  with  a cros-s 
upon  a green  ground,  with  gilded  centre.  The 
panelled  roof  of  the  large  arch  which  encir- 
cles the  sanctuary  is  studded  with  gold  stars 
on  an  ultra-marine  ground,  and  each  of  the 
numerous  mouldings  on  the  face  of  the  arch 
has  a diversified  pattern.  The  centre  of  the 
deep  cornice  projecting  from  the  spring  of  the 
arch  to  the  extremity  of  the  walls  on  each  side 
of  the  sanctuary  is  filled  with  scroll  work,  and 
the  mouldings  of  the  cornices  are  adorned 
with  patterns  on  variegated  grounds.  The 
altar  is  covered  with  a gold  flew-de-lis  on  an 
ultra-marine  ground,  and  the  columns  and 
panels  encircling  the  altar  are  also  decorated. 
On  the  surface  of  the  pedestal  which  supports 
the  altar  columns,  a lily  forms  the  centre  of 
a group  of  some  designs  executed  in  gold  on  a 
vermilion  ground,  and  the  whole  is  bordered 
by  a quatrefoil.  In  the  niche  above  each 
vestry  door  are  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph,  and  the  back  ground  is  ultra-marine, 
ornamented  with  gilded  stars.  The  numerous 
pilasters,  with  the  capitals,  mouldings,  and 
bases,  are  painted  and  decorated.  The  whole 
of  the  painting  and  decorations  were  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Brown- 
edge,  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Crook,  of 
Preston.  The  tabernacle  was  designed  and 
executed  by  them.  The  painting  of  the 
benches  and  pulpit,,  &c.,  was  executed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr..  John  Williams,  a 
member  of  the  congregation. 

Glasgow.— Baron  Marochetti,  according  to 
the  Glasgow  Herald,  has  been  selected,  for  the 
execution  of  the  proposed  equestrian  statue  of 
her  Majesty  at  Glasgow. 

Forfar. — A monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  placed  in.  the 
new  burial-ground  at  Forfar. 
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Cockermoufh. — A correspondent  of  the  Car- 
lisle Journal  says  that  there  is  at  last  some  pros- 
pect ofan  end  being  put  to  the  unhappy  divisions 
which  have  so  long  existed  in  this  borough 
with  respect  to  the  most  suitable  plan  to  be 
adopted  for  building  a church.  The  incum- 
bent has  stepped  between  the  dissenting  par- 
ties, and  “ has  expressed  his  determination 
that  the  town  shall  no  longer  be  without  a 
church.  He  is  most  sanguine  of  being  able  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds,  and  in  that  case  he 
will  build  the  church  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility.” 

Strathdon. — The  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  church,  now  erecting  in  this 
parish,  took  place  on  9th  inst.  The  church 
will  cost  upwards  of  2,000/. 

St.  Helier’s. — In  the  Jersey  Times,  a corre- 
spondent, “ Medicus,”  mentions  that  the  ceme- 
tery of  this  thickly  inhabited  town  is  already 
filled,  though  appropriated  but  afew  years  since, 
and  that  it  is  proposed  to  convert  the  rectory 
meadow  into  additional  burying-ground.  This 
“Medicus”  protests  against  from  its  proximity 
to  the  town,  its  low  situation,  and  undrained 
state,  causes  certain,  as  he  remarks,  to  render 
fever  and  other  severe  forms  of  disease  en- 
demic around  it. 

Stirling. — The  first  stone  of  a new  Free 
Church  has  been  laid  here.  It  stands  in  front 
of  the  railway  station,  on  a rising  plot  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  The 
church  consists  of  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  an  apse  for  the  choir  and  vestry,  and  a 
lofty  steeple  united  to  the  south  aisle.  The 
nave  is  lighted  by  a range  of  clerestory  win- 
dows, with  a large  western  window.  The  aisle 
windows  are  segment-headed,  and  the  church 
is  arranged  to  accommodate  1 180  worshippers. 
On  a level  with  the  street  is  an  entrance  to  a 
large  presbytery-room  for  week-night  lectures 
and  the  secular  business  of  the  church.  The 
church  is  approached  by  returned  flights  of 
steps  (owing  to  the  rising  nature  of  the  ground) 
through  arched  gateways.  The  contracts  have 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Gillespie  and  Mr.  Morrison, 
at  the  sum  of  3,170/. : the  architects  are  the 
Messrs.  Hay. 

Glasgoio. — St.  Matthew’s  Free  Church  was 
opened  on  Sunday  last.  It  is  the  production 
of  Messrs.  Black  and  Salmon,  architects,  and 
is  in  the  Decorated  style  of  pointed  architec- 
ture, with  a tower  and  spire  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  200  feet.  The  lateral  portions  of  the 
edifice  are  finished  with  buttresses  and  em- 
battled parapets — the  session- house  and  vestry 
varying  the  outline.  The  interior  of  the  church 
measures  about  90  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in 
breadth.  The  width  is  divided  into  a central 
nave  and  two  side  aisles,  the  nave  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  53  feet.  The  roof  is  groined,  the 
groinings  springing  from  piers  and  vaulting 
shafts,  having  foliated  capitals,  and  the  inter- 
sections enriched  with  bosses.  The  pulpit  is 
surmounted  by  a canopied  screen.  The  large 
south  window,  which  is  filled  with  stained  glass 
in  the  Decorated  style,  with  geometric  bands, 
diapered  grounds,  and  rich  bordering.  The 
aisle  windows  are  also  filled  with  stained  glass, 
and  the  ceiling,  walls,  and  timber-work,  have 
been  brought  to  a tone  of  colour  in  harmony 
with  the  glass.  The  stained  glass,  by  Mr. 
Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  his  most 
successful  efforts.  The  painting  is  by  Mr. 
Wardlaw  ; the  mason-work  by  Mr.  Rennie. 

Miscellaneous. — The  following  consecrations 
have  recently  taken  place  By  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  the  new  Church  of  St.  Thomas, 
Wigan,  containing  upwards  of  800  sittings, 
more  than  one-third  free.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  two  new  burial-grounds  at  Worth- 
mg  and  at  Littlehampton.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  the  new  Church  erected  at  Dolgelly, 
^ ,^aV8^ter  of  the  late  Robert  Vaughan 
Richards,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  her 
parent.-  The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Church  has  been  laid  at  Kidmore,  near  Caver- 

sham,  Berks. At  a large  meeting  held  at 

Eton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawtrey  in  the  chair,  a 
subscription  was  opened  for  building  an  addi- 
tional Church  for  that  parish,  at  an  expense  of 
5,000/.,  two- fifths  of  which  are  already  sub- 
scribed. 


JURORS’  AWARDS  IN  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

Although  we  have  already  had  our  share 
of  the  dreaded  reflections  and  complaints  as  to 
the  awards  of  the  jurors,  and  although  these 
are  also  manifesting  themselves  here  and  there 
throughout  the  provinces,  we  were  scarcely 
prepared  for  so  bitter  an  attack  on  the  commis- 
sioners as  that  which  appears  in  the  French 
government  organ,  the  Constitutionnel,  which 
accuses  them,  not  only  of  a disposition  to  un- 
derrate the  beauties  of  French  manufacture, 
but  to  practise  gross  and  undisguised  favour- 
itism, to  the  prejudice  of  French  exhibitors. 
There  is  a vanity  which  no  awards  would 
satisfy,  short  of  both  the  lion’s  share  and  the 
pickings.  We  were  prepared  for  grumblings 
from  all  quarters  rather  than  from  Paris. 

Amongst  ourselves  it  is  complained  that 
“ Mrs.  Haigt,  the  fortunate  exhibitor  of  a 
well-made  shirt  from  the  United  States,  or  an 
exhibitor  of  * lambs’  tails  oil,’  a * clay  tobacco 
pipe,’  a 4 wedding  cake,’  a ‘ box  of  sweetmeats,’ 
a ‘ walking  stick,’  a ‘ pail,’  or  a * broom,’  re- 
ceives a medal  of  equal  value  with  that  awarded 
for  the  crystal  fountain  of  Messrs.  Osier,  the 
beautiful  pianofortes  of  Messrs.  Broadwood 
and  Messrs.  Collard,  the  effective  railway 
break  of  Mr.  Lee,  the  porcelain  and  statuary 
of  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Messrs.  Rose,  Erics- 
son’s new  motive  power  and  his  other  highly 
valuable  and  philosophical  inventions,  and  the 
nationally  important  and  commercially  valuable 
inventions  of  the  Chevalier  Claussen.” 

This,  however,  is  exactly  what  the  commis- 
sioners desire  as  the  only  means  of  remedying 
the  error  of  having  determined  to  give  prizes 
at  all. 

Among  the  malcontents  is  Alderman  Cope- 
land, named  in  the  quotation  just  given  from  a 
morning  paper,  who  complains  that  a prize, 
or  jury  medal  only,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
productions  of  his  establishment,  while  that 
of  Messrs.  Minton  has  been  honoured  with  a 
council  medal,  which,  the  complainant  ob- 
serves, is  regarded  by  the  public  generally  as 
indicating  a better  manufacturer  or  producer 
than  others  to  whom  the  prize  medal  only  has 
been  given.  He  reminds  the  commissioners 
that  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Ricardo,  as  members  for  Stoke-upon-Trent, — 
he  protested  against  the  constitution  of  the 
jury,—14  a protest  signed  by  every  exhibitor 
(from  the  Potteries),  with,  I believe,  one  soli- 
tary exception,  and  that  exception,  now  the 
recipient  of  a council  medal.” 

The  sum  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  objects 
from  the  Exhibition  to  serve  as  models  for 
study  in  the  Schools  of  Design,  is  said  to  be 
5,000/.  We  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the 
only  sum  devoted  to  a purpose  so  much  in 
harmony  with  the  very  objects  and  ends  of  the 
Exhibition  itself. 

A memorial  emanating  from  the  leading 
merchants  in  England,  it  is  said,  is  to  urge 
on  the  commission  the  importance  of  forming 
a collection  of  objects  likely  to  extend  and  faci- 
litate trade. 

Steps,  it  appears,  have  been  taken  at  New 
York  for  holding  an  exhibition  next  year,  pre- 
paratory to  an  international  one,  designed  also 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States.  We  suspect 
that  France  will  be  the  scene  of  the  next  really 
International  Exhibition.  The  Americans, 
however,  merit  a preference,  were  they  not  60 
far  distant  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  such  an  exhibition;  for 
they  appear  to  be  the  first  who  have  actually 
taken  any  steps  towards  its  realisation.  More- 
over, it  is  said  that  Spain,  Austria,  Rome,  and 
some  of  the  German  states  have  given  their  ! 
assent  to  the  proposal.  The  building  is  to  be 
of  iron  and  glass  like  that  in  Hyde-park,  but 
not  on  so  great  a scale,  and  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  centre  of  New  York. 

Autograph  letters  of  a highly  complimentary 
character  have  been  addressed  by  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  to  various  gentle- 
men who  have  greatly  exerted  themselves 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
Prince  announces  his  intention  of  presenting 
each  with  a gold  medal : to  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
he  further  offers  the  position  of  gentleman 
usher,  vacant  in  his  household  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Reid  to  the  governorship  of 


Malta.  The  clear  intention  of  Prince  Albert, 
in  this  new  appointment,  is  to  show  that,  so 
far  as  lies  in  his  power,  men  of  science  shall 
not  be  neglected,  but  shall  have  the  offer  of 
a due  share  of  such  honour  or  emolument  as 
he  has  to  give.  Such  offices  are  likely,  there- 
fore, henceforth  to  have  another  sort  of  lustre 
shed  on  them  than  heretofore. 


A HINT  TO  ARCHITECTURAL  AUTHORS. 

The  architectural  writers  of  the  present 
day  are  apt  to  show  themselves  exceedingly 
negligent  in  one  respect,  and  inattentive  to  the 
convenience  of  their  readers,  it  having  become 
usual  with  them  to  omit  that  very  essential 
appendage  to  all  books  of  the  kind — an  Index . 
Fergusson’s  “ True  Principles,”  &c.,  Free- 
man’s “ History  of  Architecture,”  Garbett’s 
“ Principles  of  Design,”  Talbot  Bury’s 
“ Styles  of  Architecture,”  are,  in  consequence 
of  the  omission  of  indexes  to  them,  rendered' 
far  less  available  for  the  purpose  of  study,  it 
being  impossible  to  refer  readily  to  any  parti- 
cular matter  or  passage;  so  that,  unless  the 
reader  makes  a sort  of  index  for  himself  as  he- 
goes  through  the  book,  he  has  every  time  the 
trouble  of  actually  hunting  out  for  what  he 
might  otherwise  turn  to  at  once.  Just  the 
same  is  it  with  Ruskin’s  “ Seven  Lamps,”  and 
also  the  “ Stones  of  Venice,” — at  least  as  far 
as  the  first  volume  is  concerned  ; and  as  both 
these  works  touch  upon  a great  multiplicity  of 
matters,  the  want  of  facility  of  reference  is  a- 
most  serious  inconvenience,  although  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  felt  as  such  by  his- 
reviewers,  probably  because,  notwithstanding 
their  professed  admiration,  they  have  been, 
satisfied  with  a single  cursory  perusal. 

Let  us  hope  that,  in  case  of  new  ed  tions  of 
any  of  the  works  above  mentioned,  or  of 
similar  ones  in  the  like  predicament,  an  index 
will  be  introduced;  if  only  because  such  addi- 
tion would  warrant  the  words  “ improved 
edition  ” on  the  title-page,  even  though  the 
book  should  in  all  other  respects  remain  the 
same  as  before.  Zeta. 


THE  CLOISTER  COURT  — NEW  HOUSES 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Cloister  Court,  in  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, offers  the  most  elaborate  elevation  tor 
be  found  throughout  the  building.  The  other 
inner  courts,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  all 
very  plain  and  bald.  This  is  for  the  most  part 
a restoration  by  Mr.  Barry  of  the  old  work, 
which  had  been  miserably  altered,  patched, 
and  disfigured  by  previous  architects.  Our 
view  represents  the  Court  as  seen  from  the 
south-east,  and  includes  the  Chantry  Chapel. 

In  Britton  and  Brayley’s  very  interesting 
“ History  of  the  Ancient  Palace  and  late 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,”  ab- 
stracts are  given  from  the  account  of  William 
de  Chayllowe,  surveyor  of  the  king’s  works 
in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  amongst  which* 
under  the  date  1325,  appears  the  following  : — 
“ For  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  with  the  new 
alur’.  For  timber  for  the  new  alur ’ (cloister); 
between  the  king’s  chamber  and  the  said 
chapel ; for  stone,  as  well  of  Caen  as  of  Rye- 
gate  ; for  lime,  sand,  iron,  coals,  plaster  of 
Paris,  carriage  of  materials,  and  for  wages, — 
in  all  376/.  5s.  0|d.”  And  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing year : — “ For  the  chapel .-  in  timber, 
stone,  lime,  sand,  iron,  coal,  in  lead  to  cover 
the  new  alur’,  and  in  carriage  of  materials, 
and  the  wages  of  workmen,  153/.  3s.  4§d.” 

In  this  work  the  cloisters  are  very  fully  illus- 
trated by  a large  number  of  engravings.  The 
court  is  49  ft.  6 in.  from  east  to  west,  and  63  ft. 
from  north  to  south.  The  width  of  the  cloisters 
is  12  ft.  8 in. 

The  masonry  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses  is  proceeding  gradually;  the  clock- 
tower  grows  and  grows,  and  promises  to  have 
a somewhat  attenuated  effect.  A few  nights 
ago,  when  we  passed  over  the  crippled 
Westminster  - bridge,  there  was  a clear 
sky  and  a bright  moon ; the  width  of  the 
Thames  was  marked  by  the  lamps  on  the 
bridges  and  on  the  shores,  refleeted  in  long 
still  streaks  of  light  on  the  water ; and  the 
immense  pile,  which  is  now  beginning  to  take 
its  real  outline,  produced  a grand  effect. 


THE  CLOISTER  COURT,  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PA  ELIA  MEN 

RESTOKED  BY  Mb.  CHARLES  BARRY. 
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ENRICHED  GOTHIC  MOULDINGS. 

I think  we  should  accept  no  theory  that 
j our  experience  compels  us  to  believe  incapable 
of  standing  the  test  of  facts.  I,  therefore,  must 
| reject  that  of  Mr.  Little  on  the  subject  of 
J “ Enriched  Gothic  Mouldings,”  from  a con- 
viction that  he  has  gone  too  far,  and  has  on 
insufficient  data  advanced  statements  that 
i cannot  be  substantiated. 

It.  is  surely  incorrect,  to  quote  Vitruvius  and 
I his  theory  of  the  triglyph  as  bearing  any 
analogy  to  the  case  in  point.  For  in  a society 
so  peculiarly  constituted  (be  it  remembered)  as 
j that  of.  the  Freemasons,  in  which  so  much  unity 
existed,  it  is  only,  just  and  reasonable  to  con- 
j elude  that  had  the  rejection  of  “ Enriched 
Mouldings  ’’  been  the  “ result  of.  a principle  laid 
I down  ” by  themselves,  then  no  instance  would, 
have  been  found,  of  a.  departure  therefrom. 

I think  that  few  persons  who  have  gone 
through  a laborious  study  of  our  English 
architecture  will  readily  discard  from,  their 
folios  the  valuable  matter  they  have  gathered 
from  “ sedilia,  tombstones,”  monuments,,  and 
i other  accessories  of,  our  ancient  ecclesiastical 
buildings  as  being  unworthy  the  name  of  archi- 
: lecture  (as  Mr.  Little  seems  to  imply)  y but, 

i on  the  contrary,  will  rather  confess  with  me  a 
deep  debt  of.  gratitude  as  owing  not  only  to  the 
able  men  who  produced  them,  but  also  to  the 
many  who  have  since  preserved  them  uncon- 
taminated to  the  present  time,  and  moreover 
will  be  willing  to  view  them  as  the  most,  pure 
and  correct  evidences  of  the  gradual  changes 
i that  have  taken  place  in  the  character  and 
details  of  our  architecture  up  to  the  time  when, 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  a sudden 
and  violent  stop  was  put  to  its  further  develop- 
ment; and,  furthermore,  will.be  with,  me  con- 
vinced that  it  was  upon  these  very  “ subor- 
dinate works  of  art”  that  the  greatest  care, 
study,  and  skill  were  not.  only,  bestowed,  but 
absolutely  lavished,  by  the  architects  of  the 
middle  ages.  I therefore  think  that  these 
have  even  a prior  claim  upon  our  attention  in 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  principles  which 
governed  our  forefathers  in  the  formation  of 
their  wondrous  designs. 

With  these  feelings  I sent  you  the  two  spe- 
cimens alluded  to,  believing  that  they  would 
prove  too  unexceptionable  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  encroach  further  on  your  valu- 
able space  or  kind  indulgence. 

The  sketch  from  a filial  of  the  sedilia  at 
Exeter  Cathedral  was  (as  I stated)  but  one  of 
many  others  therein,  similar  but  various  in 
design;  and  I may  here  further  observe,  that 
where  these  enriched  necking  moulds  occur  on 
a low  level,  they  have  a small  mould  oa  the 
top,  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  enriched 
portion,  as  it  were,  clipping  it,  closely  to  the 
shaft,  and  leaving  the  enrichment  as:  the  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  centre. 

This  may  prove  that  I am  not  mistaken  “ in 
regarding  the  carving  on  the  foot  of  the  finial, 
as  a.  portion  of  the  necking  mould,”  for  it 
i clearly  is  so,  and  not  as  he  supposes  it  to  be, 

“ the  first  swelling  of  the  foliage  of  the  finial ;” 
for  it  does  not  most  distantly  resemble  this  in 
t either  character  or  design,  and  is  moreover 
i nearly  unconnected  with  it,  having  only  the 
: stalks  of  the  foliage  running  down  and  stop- 
] ping  upon  it  abruptly  : this  and  the  other 
i examples  referred  to  are  of  pure  Decorated 
i character. 

Regarding  the  other  example,  I am  wholly 
: at  a loss  to  understand  upon  what  ground  this 
i is  considered  as  “ evidently  Norman.”  I can 
< only  say  that  the  carving  of  the  effigy,  the 
I foliage,  and  other  ornaments  are  distinctly 
i of  Early  English  character,  and  that  the 
i moulding  in  question  harmonizes  perfectly 
' with  it  in  every  respect.  Besides,  by  assign- 
i ing  this  monument  to  Bishop  Simon  de 
, Apulia  (in  which  I believe  he  is  correct),,  it 
i is  shown  that  the  Early  English  style  had  pre- 
' vailed  some  thiity  or  forty  years  even  at  the 
] period  of  his  death.  And,  again,  have  we  an 
i example  of  an  enriched  moulding  in  the 
. Norman  style  bearing  the  least  resemblance  to 
t this  one  ? I think  not:  at  all  events,  I recol- 
1 lect  none. 

I sent  you  no  example  of  the  Perpendicular 
1 period,  not  that  this  style  is  excluded  from 
1 Mr.  Little’s  period  of  “four  hundred  years,” 


but  because  I feared  he  might  consider  it  as 
belonging  to  a period  sufficiently  late  to  be 
classed  as  “ debased.” 

I cannot  think  it  necessary,  at  least  in  our 
days,  that  Mr.  Little  should  call  in  the  aid  of 
his  theory  to  establish  or  increase  the  honour 
so  decidedly  due  to  our  forefathers  as  the  origi- 
nators of  the  style  we  appropriately  term  Early 
English,  for  I cannot  conceive  myself  why  it 
should  be  thought  a thing  improbable 
that  the  style  should  have  sprung,  naturally 
and  gradually,  from  the  study  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Norman  by  men  of  refined 
minds.  I think  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
(from  the  examples  which  remain  to  us)  to 
establish  this  fact  beyond  all  controversy, 
simply  by  bringing  together  various  speci- 
mens, showing,  first,  the  severe  — simple, 
square,  and  massive  in  proportions  andi 
details — through,  the  richer,  to  the  highly  en- 
riched period ; then  to  its  gradual  refinement 
in  the  elongated  proportions,  — slender  de- 
tached shafts,  sma'ler  mouldings  in  greater 
profusion  and  variety,  with  less  enrichments, 
&c.  &c.  This  done,  it  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a very  marvellous  thing  that  some  one 
of  the  many  highly  talented  men  of  the  period 
should  have  suggested  to  his  mind  the  simple 
probability  that  the  pointed  arch  ( shown  by 
the  interlacing  of  their  own  arches,  which  pro- 
bably was  of  recent  application)  would  har- 
monize the  better  with  the  state  of  refinement 
to  ivhich  they  had  brought  their  style,  than  the 
semicircular  form . hitherto  used ; and,  con- 
sequently at  once  tried  the  experiment  that 
resulted  in  its  partial,  and  ultimately  in,  its 
universal,  use. 

May  I ask  if  this  theory  is  not  more 
rational,  and  far  more  probable  than  to  sup- 
pose that,  a sudden  leap  was  taken  from  the 
rich  exuberance  of  the  Norman  to  the  elegant 
refinement  of  the  Early  English  style,  or  than 
the  absurd  theory  of  its  introduction  to  this 
country  from  far  distant  lands  ? 

W.  H.  B. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Railway  Board  is  now  dissolved,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  on 
7th  August  last.  The  officers  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  are  to  be  continued,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  Board,  of  Trade.: 

In  a recent  case  at  Reading,  the  County  Court 
judge  decided,  notwithstanding  a notice  by  the 
Great  Western  Company,  “ That  they  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  liable  for  goods 
should  any  claim  arise  from  delay,  detention, 
or  any  other  cause,” — that  if  a train  was  five 
or,  six  hours  late,  and  that  by  that  delay  any 
goods  were  injured,  the  company  were  liable. 
It  was  no  argument  in  their  favour  to  say  that 
the  train  was  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed quickly.  Putting  a greater  quantity  of 
luggage  in  the  carriages  than  could  be  con- 
veyed was  tantamount  to  putting  clogs  on  the 
wheels  to  prevent  the  carriages  travelling  at 
their  usual  speed. — Mr.  Slocombe  said  that  if 
the  goods  had  not  been  attached  to  the  train 
at  the  various  stations  they  must  have  been 
left  behind. — His  Honour  said  that  in  that 
case  they  must  have  more  trains,  or  else  reduce 
their  traffic.  He  should  give  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  sought.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  this  case  was  only  the  forerunner 
of  hundreds  more  of  a similar  nature..  The 
“ notice  ” by  the  company  seems  to  be  simply 
a ridiculous  attempt  to  take  the  law  into  its 
own  hands.  Railway  companies,,  in  whose 
hands  the  highways  of  the  empire  are  entirely 
monopolized,  would  really  appear  just  to  require 
to  be  kept  short  by  the  head,  with  stout  legal 
reins  cast  over  them,  since  they  imagine  that 
all  that  they  have  to  do  to  rid  themselves  of 
responsibility  is  just  to  issue  notices  that  they 
wont  be  responsible.  Only  think  of  the  next 
probable  “ notice,”  had  the  one  now  in  ques- 
tion been  held  to  be  legal,  or  legislative  rather: 
— “ Notice  : The  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
liable  for  the  safety  of  passengers  should  any 
claim  arise  from  accidents,  injuries,  deaths,  or 
any  other  cause!”  A new  fountain  of  legis- 
lation would  have  thus  been  at  once  established, 
the  issue  and  ultimatum  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  see,  although  the  uniform  direction  of  its  cur- 


rent,wedare  say.wouldbe  obvious  enough. 

The  eight  metropolitan  lines  of  railway  had  an 
increase  of  821,863/.  on  their  traffic  for  twenty- 
three  weeks  of  this  year,  ending  October  11, 
over  and  above  that  of  the  correspondent  period 
°f  year-  The  extra  receipts  from  the  ex- 
hibition itself  the  Times  estimates  at  557,483/. ! 
half  a million — besides  a small  item  of  57,000/. 
in  addition  ! “ It  thus  appears,”  remarks  the 
Times,  “ that  immense  as  have  been  the  receipts 
of  the  Exhibition  itself,  the  receipts  of  the  eight 
metropolitan  lines  from  the  same  source  have 
been  greater.  Nay,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
have  answered,  their  purpose  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Exhibition,  and  hand  over  the 
whole  of  the  505,000/.,  received  for  admission, 
&c.,  to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  to  be  applied 
as  they  please!  If  this  suggestion,  is  too  late 
for  this  year,  it  is  in  good  time  for  another, 
and  for  many  more  yet  to  come;  Notwith- 
standing the  great  reduction  of  fares  made  by 
all  the  railways  to  meet  the  general  class  of 
visitors,  that  reduction  may  be  carried  still 
further,  or  rather  the  accommodation  given  for 
the  same  fares  may  be  greatly  increased,  and 
yet  leave  a handsome  profit  to  the  companies. 
Further,  we  beg  to  suggest,  whether  it  will  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  metropolitan  rail- 
ways to  contribute  towards  maintaining  perio- 
dical and  even  permanent  attractions  of  the 
same  sort;  such,  for  example,,  as  would  be 
implied  in  the  notion  of  a winter  garden  used 
occasionally  for  entertainmentsand  exhibitions. 
Of  course  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  that 
so  great  an  occasion  as  that  we  have  witnessed 
could  be  sustained ; but  something  on  a 
less  scale,  and  varying  from  year  to 
year,  might  answer  the  purpose.”  This 
is  a year  that  seems  likely  to  open  the 
eyes,  as  well  as  to  fill  the  pockets,  of  the  railway 
companies.  No  positive  loss  of  traffic,  more- 
over, has  been  sustained  in  any  direction, 
except  in  a few  special'  instances.  The  aggre- 
gate traffic  of  all  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  January  1 to  October  II,  is 
greater  than  that  for  the  same  period  of  last 
year  by  no  less  an  amount  than  1,581,604/., 
and  nearly  three  millions  greater  than  that 
of  same  period  in  1849.  In  fine  it  is  still  more 
satisfactory  to  know  that  “ the  money  spent  on 
the  Exhibition  by  its  provincial  visitors  has 
been  generally  rather  saved  beforehand  than 
borrowed  at  the  time,  so  that  we  need  not  ap- 
prehend a reaction  such  as  usually  follows  an 

improvident  expenditure.” Nearly  2,000 

men  and  between  300  and  400  horses  are  in 
active  operation  in  the  formation  of  the  line 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Hereford.  The  viaduct 
over  the  low  land  on  the  sides  of  the  river  Rea 
at  Shrewsbury  has  been  completed,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  expanse  of  the  Abbey  Foregate 
will  shortly  be  advanced.  In  excavating  for 
one  of.  the  piers,  at  a depth  of  10  feet  from 
the  surface,  was  discovered  a portion  of  an  old 
stone  walL  connected  with  the  abbey,  and  on 
the  other  side  were  found  the  remains  of  an 
old  bridge,  supposed  to  have  formerly  led  to  a 
monastery  over  the  adjacent  marshy  ground. 
The  bridges  throughout  the  line  are  nearly 
finished.  The  cuttings  and  excavations  and 
permanent  way  are  also  being  rapidly  pushed 
on.  Ten  stations  will  be  erected,  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Ludlow.  The  gradients 
throughout,  with  one  exception,  are  said  to  be 
not  more  than  1 in  100.  The  railway  to  Lud- 
low is  to  be  opened  by  Christmas. — —Mea- 
sures are  being  taken  for  the  formation  of  a 
dock  and  railway  at  the  Low  Lights,  mouth  of 
the  Tyne,  in  connection  with  coal  fields  in  the 

district. The  most  productive  railway  in 

Germany  is  said  to  be  that  from  Furth  to  Nurem- 
berg, which  is  at  the  same  time  the  shortest 
and  the  oldest  of  the  lines  on  theGermanic  terri- 
tory. This  line,  which  is  only  about  a league 
and  a quarter  French  measure  (about  3i  miles 
English),  was  constructed  at  a cost  of  200,000 
florins  (500,000f.).  The  gross  receipts,  in 
1850,  amounted  to  58,338  florins,  and  the  ex- 
penses to  31,471  florins,  leaving  to  the  share- 
holders a net  profit  of  26,861  florins,  or  13£ 
per  cent,  on  the  capital.  During  the  fifteen 
years  that  this  line  has  existed  more  than  seven 
millions  of  persons  have  passed  over  it,  out  of 
whom  only  one  passenger  has  met  with  any 
injury,  and  that  was  by  his  own  imprudence. 
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TRIBUNALS  OP  COMMERCE. 

The  International  Exhibition  has  come  and 
gone,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  much 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  organiza- 
tion of  tribunals  of  commerce  throughout  the 
country,  or  even  in  the  metropolis.  Powerful 
influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  against 
them  ; yet  we  hope  that  so  great  a public  good, 
however  much  evil  it  maybe  supposed  to  bring 
to  a single  class  of  the  community,  the  law- 
yers, will  ere  long  be  firmly  and  universally 
established  in  every  commercial  city  and  town 
throughout  the  empire.  The  assistant  secre- 
tary to  the  committee  of  the  Tribunals  of  Com- 
merce (Mr.  E.  H.  Stanley)  has  just  published* 
a little  sixpenny  pamphlet,  titled  “ What  are 
Tribunals  of  Commerce  ? ” addressed  to  the 
commercial  community,  which  seems  well 
adapted  to  promote  the  end  in  view.  “ It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  MacGregor,  M.P.  for  Glas- 
gow,” he  states,  on  p.  14  of  this  publication, 
“ that  the  Tribunals,  of  Commerce  in  France 
settled  more  cases  in  one  day  than  all  the  civil 
tribunals  did  in  a month : thus  the  average 
duration  of  such  cases  might  be  fairly  calcu- 
lated. Before  these  tribunals  every  one  should 
be  allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause  and  examine 
his  opponent  as  to  facts,  and  also  to  call  wit- 
nesses if  desirable,  although  in  most  instances 
there  are  no  witnesses  to  commercial  transac- 
tions, except  the  two  parties  concerned.  Itshould 
be  optional  to  employ  counsel ; but  as  his 
technical  knowledge  would  be  of  no  avail,  his 
services  would,  perhaps,  t be  sought  for.  In 
the  Stock  Exchange,  where  a Tribunal  of 
Commerce  has  existed  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
all  questions  are  decided  upon  justice  and  not 
law;  and  there  is  no  instance  of  any  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  committee  in  exist- 
ence. All  railway  companies  make  any  dis- 
putes dependent  on  the  decision  of  their  engi- 
neers and  others,  i.  e.  the  principle  of  Tribu- 
nals of  Commerce.  An  Arbitration  Court  is 
not  exactly  a Tribunal  of  Commerce,  because 
the  one  is  optional,  the  other  must  be  binding 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  You  cannot  compel  a 
rogue  to  arbitration  : you  could  oblige  him  to 
come  before  the  tribunals  ; and  to  gain  such 
tribunals  depends  solely  and  entirely  upon  you 
who  are  engaged  in  commerce.”  , ___ 


BRUMMAGEM  ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

In  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  Stephenson,  men- 
tioned by  you  last  week,  you,  in  the  depths  of 
your  simplicity,  say,  “ If  this  (2§  per  cent.) 
be  the  usual  commission,  the  Birmingham 
architects  must  be  getting  rich.”  Why,  bless 
your  simple  heart,  Mr.  Editor,  you  do  not  for 
a moment  suppose  that  2h  per  cent,  is  all  we 
get?  No,  no!  We  are  sharp,  keen,  wide- 
awake fellows,  we  Birmingham  architects.  We 
have  an  idea  that  by  charging  low  for  our 
services,  we,  as  it  is  with  any  other  trade,  get 
more  business;  but  then,  you  see,  there  is 
such  a thing  as  being  “ paid  by  bricklayers 
and  carpenters  for  our  services.” 

There  is  an  old  adage,  which  says,  “ when 
the  eye  does  not  see,  the  heart  does  not 
grieve;”  and  if  we  do,  instead  of  charging 
5 per  cent.,  say  but  2^  per  cent.,  I suppose  it 
is  possible,  to  add  the  difference  in  commis- 
sion, and  now  and  then  something  more,  on  to 
the  builder’s  account ; we  get  the  money,  and 
our  employers,  not  knowing  anything  about  it, 
are  perfectly  satisfied  : so  what  does  it  matter? 

Many  are  simple  enough  to  suppose  that,  to 
be  an  architect,  it  is  necessary  to  have  been 
properly  educated,  and  to  go  through  the 
regular  routine  of  an  office.  Nothing  of  the 
sort!  I never  did  anything  else  than  plane  a 
few  floor-boards, — and  my  master  told  me  I 
had  not  sense  enough  to  do  that  well,  and 
kept  me  at  that  for  the  whole  term  of  my 
apprenticeship ; but  the  fact  was,  I had  a soul 
above  it;  and  being  tolerably  well  up  in  arith- 
metic, and  able  to  tell  the  difference  between 
Ionic  and  Gothic,  and  to  draw  a plan,  I 
thought  myself  fully  qualified  to  write  “ Archi- 
tect” to  the  end  of  my  name;  and  here  I am, 
an  Architect  and  Surveyor,  and  get  a 
better  living  at  it,  I assure  you,  than  I ever 
could  have  done  as  a carpenter. 

Some  architects  in  our  town,  who  affect  to 

* Effingham  Wilson,  Eoyal  Exchange. 


look  down  upon  such  as  I, — foolish  sticklers 
for  honour,  uprightness  of  conduct,  and  all 
that  sort  of  humbug,  of  which  I know  nothing, 
continue  to  persist  in  charging  their  5 per 
cent. ; but  then  they  have  had  to  pay  pretty 
dear  for  what  knowledge  they  have  (a  gTeat 
deal  of  which  is  quite  unnecessary — witness 
me),  and  have,  as  they  say,  a reputation  to 
support,  but  that’s  “all  my  eye.” 

Neither  are  we  architects  the  only  sharp 
people  in  Birmingham,  for  our  town  council, 
when  they  require  gaols,  lunatic  asylums,  and 
other  corporate  buildings  erected,  are  too  good 
judges  of  the  value  of  money  and  an  archi- 
tect’s services,  to  pay  5 per  cent.,  but  advertise 
for  those  who  will  make  designs  and  super- 
intend the  works  at  the  cheapest  rate  : the  re- 
sult is  they  get  their  work  for  half  what  they 
would  have  to  pay  to  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned “ honourable  men  but  they  are  well 
pleased,  so  what  does  it  matter  ? 

I consider,  Mr.  Editor,  you  and  your  readers 
will  owe  me  a good  turn  for  thus  “ putting 
you  up  to  a thing  or  two,”  and  showing  you 
how  we  do  it  in  smoky  “ Brum,”  and  that  this 
communication  ought  not  to  have  been  made 
without  a pretty  good  fee;  but  having  the 
good  of  the  profession  in  view,  I present  it 
gratis,  hoping  you  will  profit  by  it. 

A Knowing  “ Brummagem  ” 
Architect. 


THE  DIOCESAN  TRAINING  INSTITUTION 
FOR  SCHOOLMISTRESSES  AT  DERBY. 

On  Wednesday  in  week  before  last  the  Dio- 
cesan Institution  for  the  Training  of  School- 
mistresses, in  Derby,  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  a large  assemblage  of 
the  resident  clergy.  The  mayor  and  a nume- 
rous body  of  the  local  gentry  were  also 
present. 

The  building  has  been  recently  finished.  It 
stands  on  the  Uttoxeter  road  with  its  principal 
front  and  main  entrance  to  the  south.  The 
length  of  this  front  is  about  100  feet,  and 
the  depth  from  south  to  North  is  about 
45  feet.  The  style  of  design  adopted  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  Stevens,  is  that  of 
the  period  of  James  I.:  it  presents  a com- 
plete facade  on  all  sides,  with  pinnacles, 
breaks,  and  angles.  The  general  structure  is 
of  brick,  while  the  door  pieces  and  window 
mouldings  are  of  hewn  stone,  and  belts  of 
encaustic  tile  run  round  the  whole  at  the 
junction  of  the  different  stories,  and  numerous 
panels  of  the  same  material  decorate  portions 
of  the  different  fronts.  These  tiles,  together 
with  the  tesselated  pavement  of  the  corridors 
and  the  mosaic  floor  of  the  entrance  hall, 
according  to  the  Derby  Mercury,  were  the  gift 
of  Mr.  II.  Minton,  who  also  contributed  100/. 
to  the  institution. 

The  entrance-hall  leads  directly  to  the  prin- 
cipal corridor,  by  which  it  is  transversely 
crossed.  The  roof  of  the  hall  is  a combination 
of  semi-circular  groined  arches,  supported  in 
the  centre  by  a stone  pillar.  The  dining-room, 
or  refectory,  facing  the  hall  on  the  right, 
measures  28  feet  in  length  by  19  in  breadth. 
On  the  same  floor  are  the  chaplain’s  room, 
waiting-rooms,  class-rooms,  sitting  apartments, 
&c.  The  second  and  upper  floors  are  occupied 
by  bed-rooms,  hospital-rooms,  and  other  dor- 
mitories, bath-rooms,  lavatories,  &c. 

The  general  ventilation  is  secured  by  air- 
flues,  opening  into  a central  ventilating  shaft; 
and  there  is  an  open  fire  in  each  apartment. 
The  corridors  and  staircases  are  heated  by 
Price’s  apparatus.  A fall  in  the  ground  to- 
wards the  north  secured  a basement  or  sunk 
story  without  the  expense  of  excavation.  In 
this  floor  there  is  ^corridor  corresponding  to 
those  above ; the  south  side  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  an  extensive  range  of  cellars,  &c., 
while  its  north  side  gives  entrance  to  store- 
rooms, kitchens,  &c. 

The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  George 
Thompson.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building, 
site,  and  furniture,  is  nearly  7,000/.  The  funds 
to  meet  this  outlay  will  be  raised  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — Grant  from  Committee  of 
Council,  2,000/. ; ditto  from  National  Society, 
400/.  The  remaining  4,600/.  provided  by 
subscription  throughout  the  diocese. 


COMPETITION  ARCHITECTURE. 

Observing  in  your  paper  of  the  11th  inst. 
an  extract  from  some  old  work,  headed  “ Com- 
petition Sculpture,”  I presume  that  the  follow- 
ing short  extract,  from  a journal  of  the  same 
date,  may  not  be  otherwise  than  acceptable. 
It  forms  a kind  of  series  on  art,  and  that 
which  follows  is  styled — “Advice  to  ye  young 
student  in  ye  profesion  of  ye  ancient  craft  of 
building,”  and  runs  thus: — “Advice  to  ye 
young  student  in  ye  profession  of  ye  ancient 
craft  of  building  and  architecture,  whereby  ye 
youth  may  betimes  become  truthful  in  ye 
representation  of  ye  great  works  of  ye  glo- 
rious ancient  cities  of  Athens  and  of  Rome, 
and  may  (with  ye  guide  hand  of  ye  committee 
of  taste)  build  up  works  of  ye  modern  tymes, 
which  never  was  hereto  seen  before. 

Imprimis, — Make  ye  elevation  and  ye  view 
in  ye  perspective  well  colored  in  ye  most 
brilliant  colors ; ye  sky,  with  ye  flitting 
cloudes,  and  ye  four-ground,  studded  with  ye 
regimento’s  of  gay  and  valient  soldiers,  nor  be 
unmindful  of  ye  good  kynges  carrige,  with  his 
prancing  horses  and  running  footmen,  all  of 
which  do  give  life  and  great  gaiety  to  ye 
scene,  and  cause  great  attraction  to  ye  gentle- 
men of  ye  committee. 

Secondo, — Ye  elevation  thus  complete,  trust 
to  ye  success  with  ye  committee,  for  though  be 
it  they  advertize  for  ye  plans,  ye  sections,  ye 
estimates,  and  ye  &c.  &cs.,  they  are  of  a 
verity  more  taken  with  ye  regimento  of  gay 
and  valient  soldiers,  than  the  plain  lines,  at 
angles  and  right  angles,  which  doth  show  ye 
great  sence  and  ye  accommodation  within  ye 
building. 

Terzzo, — Oblige  ye  committee  with  ye  esti- 
mate on  ye  lowest  terms,  and  when  ye  walls  rise 
and  ye  genius  is  made  thereby  apparent ; slight 
mention  may  be  signified  of  hasty  estimates, 
difficulties  unforeseen,  and  exceeding  great 
delays,  which  ye  committee  will  duly  consider 
and  may  be  tack  on  2^  per  cent,  extra,  if  not 
screw  it  from  ye  builder,  &c.  &c.” 


NEW  OMNIBUS  ASSOCIATION. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  efforts  of  late 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  a reform  of  the 
omnibus  system,  so  soon  as  the  Exhibition 
harvest  was  at  an  end,  have  not  been  unavail- 
ing. Our  last  week’s  proposal  the  daily  papers 
did  us  the  honour  to  lay  before  those  inter- 
ested on  Saturday,  and  a preliminary  meeting 
of  omnibus  proprietors,  on  Monday,  nume- 
rously attended,  led  to  another,  which  resolved 
to  establish  the  2d.  fares  suggested  by  us, 
along  with  the  3d.  and  4d.  ones,  and  for  these 
purposes,  to  form  a new  association  for  work- 
ing the  various  routes  at  the  reduced  fares. 
The  first  route  to  be  opened  will  be  from  Bays- 
water  to  Tottenham-court-road,  2d. ; thence 
to  Bank,  2d. ; second  route  from  Great  Western 
Railway,  at  Paddington,  to  Great  Northern  at 
King’s-cross,  3d. ; and  from  Yorkshire  Stingo 
to  Iving’s-cross,  2d.  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
originator  of  the  Ilungerford  andCamden-town 
lines,  pointed  out  that  on  every  100  omnibuses 
such  fares  must  yield  a profit  of  30,035 /.  per 
annum,  though  only  half  full, — 66,435/.,  if 
two-thirds  full, — 84,635/.,  if  three-fourths  full, 
and  139,235/.,  if  full ! The  expense  of  working 
each  omnibus  he  estimated  at  2/.  Os.  9d.  a day. 
The  rules  have  been  all  agreed  to.  We  may 
here  add,  that  we  perceive,  too,  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Times,  that  our  suggestion  of  a 
penny  omnibus  has  been  also  taken  up,  and 
that  the  route  on  which  it  is  to  be  tried  is 
along  Oxford-street,  from  Edgware-road  to 
Tottenham-court-road.  The  public  should  sup- 
port any  respectable  scheme  whereby  the  old 
monopoly  under  which  they  were  so  lately 
tricked  on  false  pretences  may  be  overthrown. 
We  hope  something  will  also  be  done  for  the 
introduction  of  improved  vehicles,  but  we  fear 
that  the  three  hundred  now  said  to  be  “ laid 
up  in  ordinary”  form  a rather  formidable 
obstacle  to  immediate  reform  in  this  respect. 
We  observe,  from  the  Glasgow  Examiner,  that 
four  “ elegant,  substantial,  and  commodious  ’* 
new  ones  have  been  built  there  for  Liverpool. 
Surely  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  long 
behind  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lyall,  of  Brompton,  writes  us 
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to  state  that  he  has  patented  an  iron  omnibus 
such  as  we  spoke  of  in  last  week’s  Builder. 
It  carries  seven  additional  passengers,  and  is 
of  lighter  draught  and  greater  durability  than 
those  in  use. 


BELFAST. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  Paul’s,  York-street, 
Belfast,  which  was  consecrated  on  the  30th 
ult.,  is  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Lanyon 
(county  surveyor),  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel  with- 
out aisles.  The  east  window  is  a triplet  with 
shafted  jambs  both  internally  and  externally, 
the  arch  mouldings  being  enriched  with  the 
dog-tooth  ornament,  which  is  also  cut  over  the 
doors,  chancel-arch,  and  on  the  trusses  of  the 
chancel-roof : the  pulpit  is  of  stone,  entered 
by  an  arch  from  the  vestry,  and  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  There 
are  no  galleries,  and  the  church  will  accommo- 
date about  600  worshippers.  The  centre  light 
of  the  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass, 
the  gift  of  the  architect,  and  there  is  a small 
memorial  window  in  one  of  the  lancets  of  the 
nave.  There  is  a tower  and  bell-cot  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  nave,  a south  porch, 
and  vestry  at  north  side  of  chancel.  The 
gable- crosses  were  twice  purposely  thrown 
down  during  the  erection  of  this  church,  and 
the  gables  are  now  surmounted  (not  adorned) 
by  enormous  stone  finials  of  questionable 
taste. 

The  new  building  for  the  Northern  Bank, 
by  the  same  architect,  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  It  is  of  Portland  stone,  excepting 
a plinth  of  granite,  and  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
of  one  story  over  a sunk  basement.  The 
windows  are  arched  and  deeply-recessed,  the 
jambs  enriched  with  engaged  Ionic  columns 
and  pilasters,  the  whole  being  finished  with 
corniee  and  balustrade. 

The  Corn  Exchange  in  Victoria-street,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Jackson,  is  a plain  astylar  build- 
ing, the  basement  being  fitted  up  as  a series  of 
shops,  above  which  is  a lofty  hall  with  seg- 
mental headed  windows. 


FRANCE.— NOVEL  HUMANITARIAN  AND 
SANITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

It  has  been  of  late  observed,  in  some  of  the 
large  towns,  especially  the  seaports  of  France, 
that  a number  of  travellers  arriving  from  a 
great  distance,  either  by  land  or  sea,  are  in  a 
very  low  condition,  often  on  the  brink  of  dan- 
gerous illness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  also  found  that  such  persons  will,  by 
timely  aid  and  attention,  recover  in  a few  days; 
whereas,  when  left  to  themselves,  their  sub- 
sequent bodily  condition  will  be  impaired  so 
much  as  to  require  a long  and  expensive  treat- 
ment. Consequently,  the  “ Hopital  de  la 
Ville  de  Marseilles  ” has  attempted  to  guard 
against  those  emergencies  by  apportioning  part 
of  their  wards  to  the  establishment  of  Salles 
des  Voyageurs  (travellers’  wards),  containing 
room  for  thirty  male  and  ten  female  inmates. 
Stringent  regulations  have,  of  course,  been 
laid  down  for  guarding  against  abuse,  &c.; 
and  no  person  can  remain  longer  than  three 
days  in  the  hospital  as  a mere  traveller.  As 
in  most  sick- houses  of  the  Continent,  no  litter 
of  introduction  is  required,  as  these  establish- 
ments are  maintained  either  by  the  State  or 
the  corporations.  It  has  been  duly  remarked 
as  a strange  coincidence,  that  while  our  first 
hospitals  ( liospitium ) were  established  for  the 
care  and  comfort  of  the  Crusaders  and  other 
wayfaring  men,  the  same  sort  of  benevolent 
hostelries  has  again  sprung  up  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  these  latter  days.  * 


The  Proposed  Finsbury  Park. — Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  within  the 
past  fortnight  by  the  authorities  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  in  surveying  the  site  of  the  new 
park,  and  also  in  collecting  information 
required  to  be  obtained  previous  to  an  estimate 
being  made  of  the  necessary  outlay  for  com- 
pensation, &c.  and  for  taking  the  preliminary 
steps  to  bring  in  a bill  for  making  the  park 
next  session. 


THE  STRANGER  IN  LONDON. 

The  stranger  who  comes  to  reside  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  has  no  connexion  or  circle  of 
acquaintance,  such  as  requires  time  to  form,  is 
apt,  especially  if  he  is  of  a thoughtful  and  not 
over  buoyant  disposition,  to  experience  a 
strong  reaction  of  feeling.  When  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  “great  city  ” has  passed 
away  : when  its  sights  have  been  seen,  and  its 
streets,  with  their  shops,  have  grown  familiar; 
then  he  begins  to  understand  what  it  is  to  be  a 
hermit  amongst  millions.  The  sense  of  self- 
importance  is  crushed  : he  knows  no  one,  and 
no  one  knows  him  : he  is  a mere  atom  amongst 
the  thousands  that  flit  around  him, — a drop  of 
rain  that  has  fallen  into  the  ocean  ; and  it  is  a 
long  time  before  he  becomes  reconciled  to  his 
loneliness.  London  presents  to  him,  with  all 
its  ramifications  and  details  of  trade,  a large 
field  of  employment : its  comforts  and  its 
enjoyments  are  divided  and  subdivided,  exhibit- 
ing a scale  of  many  degrees,  from  the  great 
facilities  for  amusement  and  the  many  tempta- 
tions to  beguile  the  leisure  hours  or  deaden  the 
moral  feeling  : still,  if  he  has  not  fallen  into 
vice  or  run  into  dissipation,  the  sense  of  loneli- 
ness will  rise  above  all,  and  “ home  sickness,” 
for  a time,  may  depress  his  energies.  But  the 
manly  and  cheerful  mind  gets  over  all  this,  and 
the  streets  of  London  become  full  of  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment,  and  then  it  begins  to 
classify  them,  and  to  remark  the  differences 
produced  on  beings  of  like  passions  and  feel- 
ings by  circumstances  and  education, — to  see 
how  widely  men  differ  who  dwell  on  the  same 
soil  and  live  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
“ London  cries,”  at  first  unintelligible,  begin 
to  have  some  meaning,  and  even  music  in 
them ; and  the  guttural  croaking  of  the  old 
clothesman  as  he  passes  in  the  morning  is  less 
harsh  and  more  plaintive  than  before. 

London  becomes  truly  a living  panorama : 
the  most  humble  and  dingy-looking  streets 
have  some  points  of  interest : the  shops,  from 
the  coal-shed  and  potato-store  to  the  stately 
show-room,  with  its  plate-glass  doors  and 
mirrors  that  multiply  its  extent,  are  full  of 
animation : on  either  side  ample  accommoda- 
tion is  offered  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
such  as  hats  that  you  can  fold  up  and  put  into 
your  pocket — cloaks  impervious  to  rain — boots 
and  shoes  the  neatest,  easiest,  and  cheapest — 
clothes  of  the  newest  cut,  and  warranted  to 
wear  at  least  for  some  time — patent  sauces — 
patent  medicines — patent  harps — patent  man- 
gles— portable  steam-engines  and  economical 
boilers — iron  and  brass  bedsteads — invalid 
sofas  and  chairs — bazaars, &c.,  with  “ no  charge 
for  admission  ” — Britannia  metal  that  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  silver — goods  selling  off 
at  an  “ immense  sacrifice,” — and  everything,  in 
short,  for  money  that  money  can  buy. 

The  most  common  resource  by  which  a large 
share  of  public  attention  is  attempted  to  be 
drawn,  is  that  afforded  by  handbills  and 
placards;  but  these,  though  often  pungent 
enough  in  expression,  and  set  out  in  all  the 
advantages  of  large  and  small  type,  are  some- 
times insufficient  to  effect  a particular  purpose  : 
consequently,  the  principle  of  moving  in  mass 
with  placards  is  frequently  adopted,  and,  upon 
consideration,  fifteen  or  twenty  placard  bearers, 
scattered  over  London,  might  each,  singly, 
accomplish  nothing,  but  the  same  number  in 
company,  marching  single  file,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  attention,  and  passing  a number 
in  a row,  each  telling  the  same  thing,  is  like 
receiving  a succession  of  rapid  blows  on  the 
memory. 

From  the  many  opportunities  afforded,  a 
stranger  will  find  that  nowhere  but  in  London 
can  he  live  at  so  cheap  or  dear  a rate,  nor  do 
arious  articles  of  furniture  or  dress  undergo 
such  mutations.  The  pier  glass  which  in 
Brook-street  or  Grosvenor-square  has  often  re- 
vealed, in  silence,  the  charms  of  a beauty  to 
herself,  may  come  at  last  to  decorate  the 
parlour  of  a marine- store.  The  suit  which  has 
been  paraded  in  Bond-street,  now  hangs  in 
Holywell-street  or  Rag-fair.  The  hat  which 
has  covered  the  head  of  a duke  may  at  last 
adorn  a porter’s  brows  on  Sunday.  An 
economical  man  may  furnish  his  house,  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  drawing-room,  without  pay- 
ing a visit  to  an  upholsterer.  Taking  London 


as  a whole,  the  words  of  our  great  dramatic 
poet,  with  a slight  substitution,  may  be  justly 
applied  to  it, — 

“How  rich,  how  poor,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  London.” 


G.  J.  Rhodes. 


RAILWAY  AND  OTHER  WORKS 
IN  IRELAND. 

The  portion  of  the  Killarney  Junction  Rail- 
way, extending  for  ten  miles  out  of  Killarney, 
is  to  be  completed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the 
30  miles  between  that  and  the  Mallow  station, 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
will  be  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Dargan. 

The  works  on  the  Cork  and  Youghall  line 
are  expected  to  commence  early  next  spring. 

The  contractors  for  the  Waterford  end' of 
the  line,  on  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  Rail- 
way, Messrs.  Ellis  and  Husler,  of  Leeds, 
having  given  over  the  portion  between  Knock- 
william  and  Mullinavat,  to  sub-contractors,  we 
find  that  Mr.  Butcher  and  Messrs.  Barnes  and 
Fletcher  are  in  full  operation  upon  their  respec- 
tive contracts,  and  the  works  are  progressing 
satisfactorily.  Mr.  Joseph  Burke  is  also  en° 
gaged  in  finishing  his  contract  between  Jer- 
point-hill  and  Knockwilliam.  Considerable 
employment  is  being  afforded  to  the  poor  in 
this  district. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  are  construct- 
ing a large  deep  canal  from  the  harbour  of 
Galway  into  Lough  Corib,  which  is  the  second 
largest  lake  in  ligand.  The  lake  will  be 
navigable  for  small  steamers  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Coy,  which  contains  an  abbey  in  which  the 
last  of  the  Irish  kings  died. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany are  fitting  up  extensive  gas  works  at  the 
Mullingar  terminus.  The  directors  are  about 
making  arrangements  with  the  inhabitants  for 
the  lighting  of  the  town  upon  reasonable 
terms. 

The  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  will 
be  opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  Cahir  in  about 
five  weeks,  and  the  whole  way  to  Clonmel 
before  the  end  of  December. 


DECISION  AS  TO  THE  DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN  A “ SHORE  ” AND  A 
COMMON  SEWER. 

Palmer  v.  Hughes. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Shoreditch'County  Court 
to  recover  the  sum  of  14/.  14s.  expenses  incurred 
in  the  construction  of  a common  sewer  to  two  houses 
situate  in  St.  James’s-street,  De  Beauvoir-road. 

Mr.  Ashley,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  stated 
that  the  defendant,  who  had  built  extensively  on  the 
De  Beauvoir  estate,  undertook  to  build  and  finish  two 
houses  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  of  735/.,  and  that 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  at  the  time  of  the  contract 
that  the  defendant  should  bear  the  burden  of  the 
sewers.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1845,  the  plaintiff 
paid  a deposit  of  99/.,  for  which  sum  the  defendant 
gave  a receipt,  in  which  he  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
construction  of  a “ shore  ” to  each  of  the  houses  in 
question.  The  defendant  had  since  received  the  whole 
of  the  money  (735/.),  in  addition  to  which  the  plain- 
tiff had  paid  the  sum  which  he  now  sought  to  recover 
of  the  defendant  for  the  making  of  the  common 
sewer,  for  the  expenses  of  which  the  defendant,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  agreement,  was 
liable. 

Mr.  Lewis  (instructed  by  Mr.  Beard,  from  the 
office  of  Mr.  Buchanan),  contended  that  the  de- 
fendant had  acted  strictly  up  to  his  agreement,  and 
had  done  all  that  he  undertook  to  do.  The  houses 
weie  substantially  built,  and  were  finished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  plaintiff ; and  the  defendant  had 
constructed  a “ shore  ” to  each  house,  which  was  a 
totally  different  thing  to  a common  sewer,  and  the 
literal  meaning  of  which  was  a drain.  The  agree- 
ment expressly  stated  that  each  house  was  to  be 
laid  on  the  “ shore;”  and  it  was  obvious  from  the 
spelling  of  the  word,  as  well  as  from  the  omission 
of  the  adjective  “ common,”  that  the  defendant 
had  no  other  intention  than  that  of  forming  or 
making  a drain  to  communicate  with  the  common 
sewer. 

Mr.  Ashley  urged  that  it  was  an  error  in  the 
spelling,  and  proposed  to  examine  the  plaintiff  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  agreement. 

His  Honour  said  he  could  not  allow  a party  to 
explain  by  parole  evidence  what  he  had  put  in 
writing.  The  contents  of  a written  instrument 
could  not  be  altered  : the  instrument  must  speak 
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for  itself.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
agreement  meant  nothing  more  than  the  communi- 
cation of  the  sewer,  or  “ shore,”  from  the  house  to 
the  public  sewer.  If  it  meant  anything  that  was 
not  expressed,  he  (his  Honour)  could  not  help  it, 
and  he  could  not  alter  the  law  because  a party  had 
made  a blunder ; but  he  thought  it  a pity  that 
parties  who  knew  nothing  of  the  law  should  make 
agreements  of  this  kind  without  consulting  a pro- 
fessional adviser.  The  judgment  must  be  for  the 
defendant. 


LOSS  ON  BROKEN  CONTRACTS. 
employers’  responsibility. 

We  some  time  since  reported  the  particulars 
of  a case  tried  at  the  County  Court,  Windsor, 
in  which  a brewer  there  was  defendant,  and 
Messrs.  Fryer,  builders,  were  plaintiffs. 

A new  trial  in  this  case  was  granted  at  the  last 
Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  payment  of  12 /. 
into  court  was  a legal  admission  of  the  agree- 
mentunder  which  the  work  had  been  performed. 
The  present  was  an  action  to  recover  21/.  10s. 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  on  the 
preparation  of  materials  for  building  a house 
which  was  not  proceeded  with,  the  defendant 
having  given  notice  to  plaintiffs  to  that  effect. 
Evidence  was  again  led,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  re-enter  on  it.  A full  report  will  be  found 
in  the  Windsor  Express  newspaper.  The 
Judge,  after  recapitulating  the  evidence,  gave 
judgment  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  21/.  10s. 
He  said, — I think,  looking  at  the  whole  of  this 
case,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  loss 
sustained,  or  likely  to  be,  on  the  13,500  bricks, 
even  by  the  evidence  of  defendant’s  own  wit- 
nesses, that  I should  not  be  doing  justice,  if  I 
gave  judgment  for  less  than  the  whole  amount 
claimed  by  plaintiffs,  which  I think  very  rea- 
sonable compensation,  as  in  addition  to  the 
loss,  they  must  have  experienced  considerable 
anxiety,  and  as  the  contract  was  not  terminated 
for  above  a twelvemonth  after  its  commence- 
ment, plaintiffs  may  have  been  prevented  from 
entering  into  any  other  contracts,  having  the 
present  one  pending.  I do  not  see  how  I can 
give  plaintiffs  the  costs  of  the  second  nonsuit, 
but  I shall  give  them  the  full  costs  of  the 
application  for  the  new  trial,  as  well  as  for  the 
trial  to-day,  for  the  plaintiffs  have  been  put  to 
more  trouble  and  anxiety  in  recovering  their 
claim,  from  the  litigious  conduct  of  the  de- 
fendant, who  has  entailed  more  anxiety  and 
expense  upon  the  plaintiffs,  in  endeavouring 
to  recover  a reasonable  demand,  than  any  case 
that  has  come  before  me  since  the  establish- 
ment of  these  courts. 


ISaoft*. 

The  Law  of  Patents  and  Registration  of  In- 
vention and  Design  in  Manufacture:  with 
Statutes,  Forms,  and  Rules.  By  Thomas 
Turner,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
“ Counsel  to  Inventors,”  &c.  'Crockford, 
Strand.  1851. 

Patent  law  writers  have  of  late  been  mar- 
shalling their  forces  for  the  coming  strife,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  stirred  up  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  moot  question.  Mr.  Turner 
ranks  amongst  the  ablest  of  these  writers. 
The  present  work,  however,  is  a practical  one, 
illustrative  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  useful 
to  all  inventors  who  would  wish  to  thread 
their  way  through  its  intricacies  without  being 
caught  in  its  meshes  or  disappearing  altogether 
in  its  pitfalls.  Though  a practical  work,  it 
assumes  a theoretical  form,  being,  in  fact,  a 
theory  of  the  practice  of  the  patent  law, — a 
Theory  of  a subject  of  jurisprudence  which 
presents  some  very  peculiar  and  some  rather  subtle 
features.  ‘ The  whole  of  the  Patent  Law,’  says  the 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Evidence,  House  of 
Lords  Committee,  1851),  ‘ is  exceedingly  difficult, 
particularly  in  practice.  Nobody  I have  ever  yet 
known  has  been  able  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  defi- 
nition, precisely  to  ascertain  in  any  case  what  is  a 
new  and  what  is  a useful  invention.  The  cases  at 
law  (which  are  very  numerous)  give  a sort  of  rough 
definition  of  the  matter  ; but  the  judges  have  found 
themselves  totally  at  a loss  to  do  more  than  decide 
in  each  individual  case.’  Of  these  cases  a selection 
is  here  given  (with  some  preference  to  recent  deci- 
sions, and  including  some  which  are  not  in  the 
standard  reporters),  and  used,  not  so  much  for 


authoritative  precept,  which,  indeed,  they  often  do 
not  furnish,  as  for  illustration  of  the  principles. 
These,  though  few  and  simple,  occur  in  combina- 
tions infinitely  varied  by  the  special  facts,  and  it 
seemed  expedient  to  condense  the  account  of  such 
general  doctrines,  which  are  applicable  to  almost 
every  case.” 

In  the  preface  the  author  alludes  to  the 
unjust  desire  of  6ome  to  abolish  all  protection 
by  patent. 

“ One  word  on  patent  law  amendments,”  he 
remarks,  “ for  which  some  persons  seem  disposed 
to  substitute  abolition,  forgetting  that  there  is  an 
instinct  of  property,  the  developments  of  which  it  is 
the  business  of  the  law  to  regulate — not  to  suppress. 
There  are  some  notorious  evils,  some  vexatious 
formalities,  and  ill-adjusted  fees — if  they  were  re- 
moved (and  the  work  of  excision  in  reform  is  easy), 
the  system  would  right  itself.  The  success  of  con- 
structive legislation  is  more  doubtful,  and  super- 
fluous statute  law  always  mischievous.” 

Superfluous  legislation  we  would  assuredly 
not  desire ; but  the  question  here  may  turn  on 
the  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  what  or  whether 
legislation  would  be  really  superfluous.  The 
sweeping  reduction  rather  than  the  mere  ad- 
justment of  fees  is  certainly  a main  desi- 
deratum.   

The  Patent  Journal  and  Inventors’  Magazine, 
Vol.  XI.,  from,  April  5th  to  September  2 7th, 
1851.  Edited  by  Charles  Barlow  and 
Edward  John  Payne,  Esqrs.  London. 
The  Patent  Journal  well  sustains  its  character. 
It  forms  an  interesting  and  curious  collection 
of  the  results  of  man’s  scientific  ingenuity.* 


J$u0ffilanra. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — The 
telegraph  has  been  introduced,  it  is  said,  into 
the  principal  school  at  Bishopswearmoutk,  the 
wires  being  laid  through  the  establishment, 
and  the  orders  of  the  head  master  being  in- 
stantaneously transmitted  to  the  associates  and 

servants. The  Athenceum  states  that  the 

same  two  gentlemen  who  first  suggested  and 
commenced  the  telegraph  across  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  “ have  expressed  to  some  of  our  emi- 
nent engineers  and  capitalists  their  conviction 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a single  line  of 
communication  between  this  country  and 
America,  for  a less  6um  than  was  paid  for 
making  a single  mile  of  the  expensive  portion 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway.”  It  was  pro- 
posed in  this  instance  to  have  only  a single 
wire  covered  with  gutta  percha,  similar  to  that 
used  last  year  to  prove  the  practicability  of  pass- 
ing an  electric  current  across  the  Channel  from 
England  to  France — to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  add  an  additional  protection  of  hempen 
plat — the  hemp  having  been  passed  through  a 
chemical  solution,  to  render  it  indestructible  in 
salt  water.  Such  a line,  it  was  said,  of  gutta 
percha  and  prepared  hemp,  would,  although 
only  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
be  of  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  experi- 
mental line  laid  down  between  England  and 
France  last  year  in  a strong  sea  and  running 
tide.  A sum  of  100,000/.,  it  is  estimated,  would 
more  than  accomplish  it.  “The  extension  of 
the  line  across  the  American  continent  to  the 
Pacific,”  it  is  added,  “ would  follow  certainly, 
and  we  should  have  the  astounding  fact  of  a 
communication  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
crossing  America,  and  the  Atlantic,  and  touch- 
ing our  shores,  in  an  instant  of  lime.” For 

the  information  of  those  who  require  it,  we 
may  here  state,  that  the  cost  of  the  new  cable 
in  the  English  Channel  is  said  to  have  been 
15,000/. 

The  Iron  Trade. — The  quarterly  meet- 
ings have  taken  place,  and  have  proved  as  flat 
and  useless  as  usual,  so  that  there  is  really 
nothing  to  report,  unless  it  be  that  recent 
failures  have  given  furth  r alarm.  The  nominal 
prices  of  manufactured  iron  are  5 1.  5s.  to  8 1.  ; 
pig-iron,  45s.  to  65s.  per  ton. 


* By  the  way,  how  docs  it  happen  that  paragraphs  from 
The  Builder,  that  have  lost  their  true  paternity,  aud  go 
under  an  alias,  as  so  many  of  them  do,  gain  admission  to 
the  columns  of  the  Patent  Journal,  while  by  no  accident  is 
The  Builder  itself  quoted  that  we  can  discover?  E.  g., 
“ Steam  once  more  going,” — false  paternity,  Scottish 
Railway  Oazette,  real  honest  origin,  The  Builder. 


Drax  Church. — On  Thursday  in  last  week 
the  ancient  church  at  Drax,  near  Snaith,  was 
reopened,  after  extensive  restoration,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  Fowler  Jones,  architect. 
The  parish  church  at  Drax,  like  most  of  our 
old  churches,  still  retains  a few  relics  of  by- 
gone days,  interesting  alike  to  the  amateur  and 
the  architect.  The  south  front,  which  is  seen 
from  the  road,  presents  in  the  nave  a very  nice 
specimen  of  enriched  clerestory  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period.  The  tower,  which  is  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  is  of  much  earlier  date, 
surmounted  by  a well-proportioned  spire,  also 
of  the  Perpendicular  period.  In  the  interior 
there  are  several  parts  of  the  old  Norman 
building  remaining : the  piers  and  arches  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  are  of  this  period, 
the  arches  having  simple  label  mouldings, 
ornamented  with  a small  dog-tooth  ornament. 
The  tower  and  chancel  arches  are  also  Nor- 
man. The  body  of  the  church  is  56  feet  long 
by  47  feet  broad,  consisting  of  nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles.  The  chancel  is  37  feet 
6 inches  long  by21  feet  broad,  having  lancet  win- 
dows in  the  sides, — the  east  window  presenting 
a specimen  of  the  general  mode  of  restoring 
country  churches  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  being  a large  square  opening 
with  sash  frame.  The  north  aisle  is  carried 
further  eastward  than  the  arch  dividing  the 
chancel  from  the  nave  and  forming  a chapel 
which  was  separated  from  the  church  by  a 
carved  oak  screen,  similar  to  that  in  the  chan- 
cel arch.  The  present  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  through  the  liberality  of  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Jocelyn  Willey.  The  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Brown  and  Flintoff,  of  York. — 
Yorkshire  Gazette. 

Decorations  in  Rome. — A correspondent 
of  the  Athenceum  says,  respecting  the  church 
San  Paolo  fuori  le  Muri  at  Rome, — The  gilt 
ceiling,  of  the  nave  is  completed  : — that  of  the 
side  aisles  with  sunk  panels  and  coffers  elabo- 
rately carved,  is  in  a state  of  forwardness. 
The  wisdom  of  lavishing  such  magnificence  in 
the  head- quarters  of  pestilence  is  more  than 
questionable  ; but  should  the  next  five-and- 
tvventy  years  see  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing, the  edifice  will  be  one  unrivalled  in  im- 
pressiveness and  beauty, — gaining,  perhaps, 
in  entire  concord  and  harmony  of  form  and 
colour  what  it  has  lost  in  time-hallowed  asso- 
ciations,— and  to  the  mere  dilettante  eye,  which 
becomes  surfeited  with  repetition  upon  repeti- 
tion of  the  devices  of  Bramante,  Borruomini, 
Bernini,  &c.,  &c.,  most  welcome  as  affording 
the  relief  of  variety  among  the  countless  eccle- 
siastical edifices  of  Rome.  Thorough-going 
restorations,  too,  are  going  on  in  the  fine 
church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  The 
vaults  of  the  transepts  and  choir  have  been 
just  newly  covered  with  frescoes  : the  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  repaired,  and  in  process  of 
being  polished  : the  monuments  and  altars  are 
re-arranged  ; and  the  building  is  a hive  of 
workmen.  Would  that  art  and  zeal  were  one  ! 
— but  the  new  frescoes,  showy  enough  as  is 
their  entire  effect,  cannot  compare  with  con- 
temporary German  paintings  nor  even  with  the 
French  essays  in  the  portals  of  St.  Germain 
l’Auxerrois  and  the  chapels  in  St.  Mery  at 
Paris  ; and  their  want  of  style,  I fear,  will  be 
found  all  the  more  prominent  and  disappoint- 
ing when  the  works  of  elder  art,  in  which  this 
church  is  rich — the  Christ  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  the  altar-piece  by  Fra  Beato  among  them 
— shall  be  again  visible,  on  the  completion  of 
the  repairs  in  progress.” 

The  Reading  Survey. — Is  it  usual 
for  the  Local  Boards  of  Health  to  reserve  the 
“filling  in”  of  town  surveys  for  their  own 
surveyor  after  advertising  for  tenders  for  the 
complete  work  ? In  the  case  of  the  Reading 
survey  the  local  board  has  accepted  a tender 
for  the  triangulation  at  29 71.  and  given  their 
own  surveyor  the  filling  in  portion  of  the 
survey  for  300/., making  together  597/.,  whereas 
tenders  for  the  triangulation  at  250/.,  and  for 
the  complete  survey  at  480/.  (both  by  compe- 
tent persons)  were  rejected.  As  the  amounts 
of  the  tenders  have  not  been  published  it  may 
he  interesting  to  surveyors  as  well  as  rate- 
payers to  know  how  this  description  of  busi- 
ness is  settled  after  public  competition. — A 
Competitor. 
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Pan -Gymnast  ics.  — An  advertisement 
under  this  title,  in  our  outside  columns,  has 
just  caught  our  eye.  Mechanism  and  appara- : 
tus  of  small  compass  and  hulk,  easily  managed 
and  stowed  away,  and  while  in  use  promotive  1 
of  general  bodily  exercise  and  health,  ar.d  not 
merely  strengthening  some  of  the  muscles 
systematically  at  the  expense  of  others, — thus 
i overturning  the  equilibrium  of  a well-propor- 
tioned development,  and  perhaps  doing  evil  as 
i well  as  good, — is  certainly  a desideratum,  of 
I the  accomplishment  of  which  we  seem  here  to 
I have  some  prospect.  The  importance  of  gym- 
i nastic  exercises  is  becoming  more  and  more 
I generally  recognised  and  acted  on.  We  ob- 
i serve  that  a “Juvenile  Gymnasium”  for 
I the  royal  children  has  just  been  erected  in 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  we  hope  shortly,  by 
I help  of  some  such  convenient  apparatus  as  that 
i now  promised  us,  to  find  private  dwellings  and 
I back-grounds  as  generally  supplied  as  schools 
: are  now  with  apparatus  of  more  cumbrous  and 
unremoveable  dimensions. 

North  and  East  Ridings  Lunatic 
Asylum. — The  paragraph  which  you  quoted 
: from  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser  is  so 
i erroneous  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  this  esta- 
blishment, that  I must  beg  of  you  to  insert 
the  accompanying  statement.  The  asylum  is 
i capable  of  containing  320  patients,  and  has 
cost  in  erection,  including  the  farm  and 
garden  premises,  garden  wall,  palisadings,  &c. 
31,945/.  13s.  7d.  The  purchase  of  about  90 
acres  of  land,  furniture,  clothing,  linen,  glass, 
earthenware,  fittings  (such  as  gas,  baths, 
waterclosets,  &c.),  law  expenses,  and  indeed 
every  charge,  amounts,  together  with  the 
buildings  already  mentioned,  to  49,1 12Z. 
19s.  10d.,  a rather  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  sum  of  120,000/.  said  to  have  been  ex- 
pended.— Samuel  Hill,  Medical  Superin- 
tendent. 

Cleansing  by  Street  Orderlies. — 
The  report  of  the  surveyor  of  the  City  Sewers 
Commission,  on  the  system  of  cleansing  by 
street  orderlies  has  been  published  : from  it 
we  gather  that  while  the  average  cost  of  dust- 
ing and  cleansing  for  the  last  ten  years  was, 
from  Michaelmas  1841  to  1843,  3,436/.  2s.  6d. 
per  annum;  1844  and  1845,  3,329/.  17s.  3d.; 
and  1846  to  1851  (all inclusive),  5,788/.  lls.  6d., 
the  expense  of  cleansing  the  whole  of  the  City 
carriageway  upon  the  street-orderly  system, 
estimated  according  to  the  experiences  of  the 
experiment  made  in  1845-6,  would  have  come 
to  an  annual  sum  of  52*052/.  From  this  report 
it  appears  that  the  total  area  of  the  carriage- 
way of  the  city  of  London  was  at  that  time 
418,000  square  yards;  and  the  area  of  the 
footway,  316,000  square  yards  ; making  a total 
of  734,000  square  yards. 

Scarborough  Archaeological  Society. 
— The  members  of  this  society  met  at  Lord 
Londesborough’s,  on  the  Cliff,  Scarborough,  on 
Monday  evening  in  last  week.  Borne  beautiful 
urns  were  exhibited,  belonging  to  Mr.  Kendall, 
of  Pickering,  who  sent  them  over  for  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Richardson,  of  Huntriss-.row,  also 
exhibited  three  beautiful  cups,  heir  looms 
which  have  been  in  his  family  upwards  of  200 
years : one  of  these  cups  was  elaborately 
engraved  out  of  a solid  elephant’s  tooth.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Tissiman,  the  secretary, 
upon  the  Druid  circle  on  Cloughton  Moor,  near 
Scarborough,  in  which  he  contended  that  the 
so-called  Druid  circle  was  nothing  more  than 
part  of  a large  cairn  or  encircled  tumulus.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  as  patron  of  the  society,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  bringing  before  the  members  at  all 
times  the  most  valuable  works  of  ancient  and 
modern  art. 

TJses  and  Limits  of  Schools  of  De- 
sign.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
School  of  Design,  recently  held.  Dr.  Ferguson 
Branson  observed,  that  the  great  objects  of  the 
school  were  twofold.  In  considering  one  of 
these  objects,  that  of  design,  they  ought  not 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  principal  object 
was  the  instruction  of  many  who  could  never 
hope  to  be  designers,  bu'  who  might  form  a 
race  of  workmen  able  to  enter  into  and  realise 
the  conception  of  others,  and  so  give  that  feel- 
ing and  spirit  to  the  designs  they  worked  out, 
which  added  so  much  to  their  value.  But 
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with  regard  to  those,  and  they  must  be  very 
few,  even  in  a large  number  of  pupils,  who 
could  ever  hope  to  be  real  designers,  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the  instruction  of  schools  of 
j design  would  never  make  them  altogether  de- 
signers. It  would  merely  put  into  their  hands 
weapons  which  they  must  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  varied  objects  of  nature  around  them.  It 
gave  them  eyes  to  see  and  hands  to  work — 
power  to  appreciate  and  select  objects  of  beauty 
by  which  they  were  surrounded — and  unlessthey 
did  that  they  would  degenerate  into  mere  copy- 
ists, repeating  conventional  forms  which  had 
existed  for  ages.  He  believed  in  the  axiom 
that  no  beautiful  design  was  ever  invented,  the 
type  or  principle  of  which  was  not  found  in 
objects  of  nature.  It  was  to  be  able  to  select 
these  objects  that  was  the  ultimate  result  to  be 
hoped  for  from  schools  of  design. 

Chelsea  Hospital  Improvements. — 
The  work  of  filling  up  the  far-famed  water 
gardens,  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  the 
brick  walls  forming  the  sides  of  the  two  canals 
having  been  cleared  away,  and  when  the  trees 
are  gone,  which  they  soon  will  be,  the  princi- 
pal Dutch  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
hospital  will  have  entirely  disappeared.  The 
reason  for  the  alteration,  which  is  not  much 
relished  by  the  pensioners,  is  that  the  whole  of 
the  great  quadrangle  of  the  hospital  may  pre- 
sent an  imposing  appearance  from  the  new 
park,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  bridge  to  which  will  be  approached  from 
near  the  bottom  of  the  gardens,  which  will 
then  have  been  converted  into  a large  open 
lawn,  from  which  the  river  and  Battersea- park 
may  be  viewed  most  advantageously  for  a con- 
siderable distance.  It  will  also  add  nearly 
twenty  acres  of  promenade  to  the  public,  who 
resort  there  in  large  numbers  in  the  summer 
months. — Morning  Advertiser, 

Architectural  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton. — At  a com- 
mittee meeting  held  on  Monday,  October  13, 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne  in  the  chair,  plans 
for  the  reseating  and  restoration  of  the  chancel 
of  South  Luffenham  Church,  by  Mr.  Street, 
were  submitted  by  the  rector,  and  approved, 
with  slight  modification. (!)  A design  for  a 
new  altar  table  for  Wootton  Church  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  rector,  and  approved.  It  was 
stated  that  plans  for  the  restoration  of  Ashwell 
Church,  Rutlandshire,  and  for  a new  church 
at  Rugby,  as  also  one  for  reseating  of  Oundle 
Church,  were  about  to  be  transmitted  for  the 
inspection  of  the  committee.  The  opinion  of 
the  committee  was  also  requested  regarding 
Stowe  Church.  A rough  ground  plan  for  the 
restoration  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  was  submitted, 
and  the  vicar  was  present  to  ask  the  aid  of  the 
society  in  the  undertaking.  The  plan  embraces 
the  extension  of  the  fabric  eastward,  leaving 
the  round  part  free  and  unincumbered.  It 
was  approved,  with  some  alterations. 

Victori  a-p  ark. — A correspondent  informs 
us  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  intend 
again  to  give  the  usual  parliamentary  notice 
for  forming  the  approaches  to  this  park  from 
Hackney-road  and  Bethnal-green  : it  is  to  be 
hoped  this  time  the  commissioners  will  carry 
out  the  work.  The  plantations  in  this  park 
are  growing  luxuriantly : the  lakes  and  other 
features  of  the  park  would  all  tend  to  make 
this  a favourite  resort,  if  there  were  good 
means  of  approach  with  a vehicle.  The  pro- 
posed extension  of  Hackney-road  will  make 
a very  fine  opening : the  handsome  Eliza- 
bethan lodge  and  gates  will  be  visible  for  more 
than  half  a mile,  and  will  form  a good  feature 
in  this  approach. 

Doncaster  Water-works.  — Various 
communications  reflecting  on  the  decision  of 
the  borough  engineer  have  been  published  in 
the  local  Gazette  by  competitors,  who  enter 
minutely  into  details,  and  complain,  on  the 
one  hand,  some  of  them  of  misrepresentation, 
and  others  of  partiality  and  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  referee.  The  communications, 
however,  are  so  voluminous,  that  we  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  afford  space  even  for  an 
abstract  of  each,  and  the  local  paper  itself  first 
named  has  been  obliged  to  intimate  that  it  can- 
not go  on  with  further  or  anticipated  commu- 
nications of  the  same  kind,  but  must  deal  with 
them  summarily,  or  in  the  abstract. 


Taste  in  Mansfield.— Having  seen  a 
notice  in  your  paper  of  the  building  of  a new 
Wesleyan  non-conformist  chapel  at  Mansfield 
I took  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  a week 
or  two  back,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  the 
erection  of  the  Bentinck  memorial  has  not  yet 
led  the  townspeople  to  cultivate  a more  correct 
taste  in  building  matters.  Taking  this  chapel 
as  a specimen,  it  is  very  low  indeed.  The  style 
of  the  edifice  may  strictly  be  called  “Carpenters’ 
Gothic  the  windows  are  of  wood,  painted  and 
sand-coated  (good  stone  may  be  obtained  within 
100  yards  of  the  site),  and  glazed  with  sheet- 
glass  in  large  squares,  the  whole  width  of  light, 
and  no  horizontal  bars.  The  interior  is  fitted 
up  with  deal  benches,  which  look  as  if  some 
mischievous  boys  had  daubed  them  over  with 
treacle,  and  scratched  out  an  oak  figure  with 
their  finger  nails  : the  trusses  appear  below  the 
ceiling  ornamented  with  the  resemblance  of  a 
large  turnip;  and  to  finish  the  description,  the 
pulpit  is  au  ugly  deal  box,  covered  with  a kind 
of  gingerbread  openwork,  and  a flight  of  steps 
on  each  side. — Quiz, 

Strikes  at  King’s-cross  and  Victoria 
Park.  — The  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and 
labourers  employed  in  building  the  perma- 
nent terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
at  King’s-cross,  upwards  of  300  in  number^ 
struck  work  on  Friday  in  last  week,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  of  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Jay,  not  paying  them  for  an  hour  and  a half’s 
work  short  time  on  the  Saturday  afternoons, 
according  to  custom,  unless  when  the  weather 
■permitted  of  full  work,  at  the  rate  of  ten  hours 
a day  throughout  the  week.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  demand  for  workmen.  It  is  further 
stated  that  other  firms  almost  immediately 
offered  work  to  those  on  strike,  and  that 
Messrs.  Jay  then  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the 

men. Another  strike  based  on  the  one  just 

noticed  has  taken  place,  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances,  amongst  the  large  body  of 
bricklayers  and  labourers  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Myers,  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  City  of  London  Hospital  at  Victoria 
Park. 

The  Woods  and  Forests  and  Public 
Buildings. — The  new  Act,  14  and  15  Viet, 
c.  42,  separates  the  management  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  from  the  direction  of  Public  Works 
and  Buildings.  Henceforth  the  salaries  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  two  depart- 
ments will  have  to  be  defrayed  by  money  pro- 
vided by  Parliament,  and  not  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Crown  estates.  The  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Woods  has  become  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings,  at  a salary  of  2,000/.  a year.  Her 
Majesty  is  empowered  by  the  Act  to  appoint  a 
Surveyor-General  at  a salary  of  1,500/.  a year. 
The  Treasury,  after  such  appointment,  may 
appoint  a professional  land-surveyor,  as  an 
itinerant  surveyor.  The  principal  clerks  in  the 
office  of  Works  remain  as  they  were.  About 
a dozen  employees,  however,,  have  been  dis- 
missed. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. 
— This  association,  formed  of  the  draughts- 
men and  pupils  in  the  various  architects’  offices 
in  the  city,  celebrated  its  introductory  soiree  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  instant,  in  Angus’s  Tem- 
perance Hotel,  Argyll-street.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  according  to  the  local  papers, 
Mr.  Boucher,  the  president  of  the  association, 
expatiated  from  the  chair  upon  the  principal 
object  for  which  the  association  has  been 
formed — the  study  of  practical  architecture 
and  its  accessory  fine  arts.  Mr.  Cousland 
illustrated  its  machinery  and  economy,  — 
essays,  professional  library,  and  occasional  ex- 
hibition of  original  designs.  Mr.  Guildarete 
pleaded  briefly  for  the  fine  arts  in  general ; and 
Mr.  Macfarlane  commented  upon  the  depart- 
ment “ Architecture”  in  the  Exhibition  of  all 
Nations. 

The  American  Lock. — Mr.  Garbutt,  who 
undertook  to  pick  one  of  Messrs.  Newell  and 
Day’s  Parautoptic  locks,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hobbs,  has  returned  the  lock  unopened,  after 
thirty  days’  possession. 

Cathedral  at  Sydney. — A meeting  has 
been  held  in  Sydney,  to  promote  the  erection 
of  a church  (St.  Andrew’s),  to  serve  both  as  a 
cathedral  and  a parish  church. 
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Schools  of  Design  in  Ireland. — The 
Government  being  anxious  to  establish  a 
number  of  these  schools,  the  corporation  of 
Waterford  and  other  respectable  inhabitants 
have  obtained  the  use  of  a large  room  over  the 
Savings’  Bank  for  the  purposes  of  a School 

of  Design  in  that  town. The  people  of 

Limerick,  according  to  our  authority,  the 
Waterford  Mail,  are  raising  a large  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a suitable  building  for 
the  reception  of  the  statuary,  models,  and 
drawings  given  them  by  Government. 

The  Colour  of  Whitewash.— On  Sun- 
day morning,  not  long  ago,  says  the  Carnarvon 
Herald,  the  clerk  of  a certain  parish  church 
situate  in  a romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  Snow- 
don, perched  himself  on  the  churchyard  wall, 
as  the  congregation  were  taking  their  de- 
parture, and  made  the  following  important 
announcement:— “ I hereby  give  you  notice, 
that  a vestry  meeting  will  be  held  here  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday  next,  in 
order  to  come  to  the  determination  as  to  what 
colour  this  church  is  to  be  white- washed. 

People’s  Colleges. — A new  movement, 
according  to  the  Morning  Post,  has  been  set 
on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  Commercial 
Universities  or  People’s  Colleges.  The  pro- 
position is  said  to  have  emanated  from  the 
clergy  of  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico.  These  gen- 
tlemen propose  to  establish  a college,  con- 
nected with  their  church,  for  the  reception  of 
young  men  living  apart  from  their  families  in 
London,  as  students,  apprentices,  office-clerks. 
Sec.  These  young  men  are  to  be  entertained 
under  a common  roof,  and  at  a common  table, 
at  an  expense  to  each  of  from  25s.  to  30s.  a 
week  for  board  and  lodging.  The  terms,  we 
should  fear,  for  such  young  men,  are  far  too 
high  for  mere  board  and  lodging  to  be  likely 
to  succeed. 

Decayed  Architects. — Permit  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  two  most  extraordinary 
facts  stated  in  Mayhew’s  London  Labour,  upon 
the  authority,  it  is  said,  of  one  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Philanthropic  Association, 
viz.  that  “ the  architect  of  several  of  the  most 
fashionable  west  end  club-houses  is  now  an 
inmate  of  St.  James’s  workhouse;  and  the 
architect  of  St.  Pancras  New  Church  lately 
died  in  a back  garret  in  Somers  Town  ” ! ! 
Who  the  first  of  these  unfortunates  can  be  I 
am  totally  at  a loss  even  to  conjecture  : the 
other  I suppose  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Inwood. — Z. 

***  The  Master  of  St.  James’s  workhouse 
informs  us,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry  on  this 
subject,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  having  such 
an  inmate. 


TENDERS 

For  Hove  Church,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Hnbershon, 


architects. 

Shadgett 

Fabian 

Myers 

Lock  and  Nesham  

Ticehurst 

Hariuer  

Constable  (accepted) 


..  £7,821 
..  6,997 
..  6,916 
..  0,729 

..  6,301 
,.  6,292 
..  0,119 


Delivered  (Oct.  13)  for  building  two  houses  at  Balham. 
Mr.  W.  Lambert,  architect. 

John  Jay £3,354 

Wm.  Cubitt  and  Co 3,350 

Lawrence  3,121 

Rigby  2,923 

R.  and  E.  Curtis  2,893 

Wm.  Hill  (accepted)  2,855 

Delivered  (Oct.  13)  for  building  warehouse,  Mile-end 
New  Town.  Mr.  John  Davies,  architect. 

Smith  £1,094 

R.  and  E.  Curtis  1,093 

Hedges  1,040 

Wm.  Hill  (accepted)  1,019 

For  a dwelling-house  and  stabling  at  Blackheath,  for 
Mr.  Solly.  Mr.  W.  Wright,  architect. 

T.  and  W.  Piper  £4,835 

Hayward  and  Nixon  4,560 

Kelk 4,270 

A9hby  and  Sons 4,079 

Grimsdell  3,840 

For  new  church,  to  be  built  at  Fisherton  Anger,  Salis- 
bury, Wilts.  Mr.  Wyatt,  architect. 

Piper,  London  £2,890  0 0 

Jones,  Bradford  2,800  0 0 

Thurston  and  Conduit,  Salis- 
bury   2,721  0 0 

Futeher,  Fisherton  Anger...  2,577  14  11 

Winsland  and  Holland,  Lon- 
don (accepted)  2,399  0 0 

Each  party  took  out  his  own  quantities. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ W.  H.”  (St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  is  169  feet  long, 
75  feet  wide,  and  75  feet  high.  Westminster  Hall  is  240 
feet  long,  68  feet  wide,  and  92  feet  high  to  ridge), 
“ J.  K.  C.,"  “J.  B."  City,  “J.  L.,”  “T.  A.”  (will  find 
plan  of  the  model  houses  in  a previous  number),  “ G.  E.,” 
“ Bristol,"  “ I.  B."  Yorkshire  (we  believe  there  is  a patent 
for  the  arrangement  proposed),  “Dr.  C.,"  “ C.  B.  A.,” 
“ S.  S.,”  “ H.  T.  B."  “ Rov.  J.  H.,”  “ Mr.  C."  “ A Sub- 
scriber," “A  Clergyman,"  “ W.  W.,"  “ H.  W.,"  “ W. 
A.  L."  “J.  B.”  Edinburgh,  “J.  J.  B„"  “ G.  J.  R." 
“ G.  W.,"  “ S.  G.  and  Co."  (the  name  did  not  appear  in 
the  classes  we  gave) . 

N OT1CE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor :"  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Eniron,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

" Books  and  Addresses." — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


.aDVERTISETVIElVTS. 

BENNETT’S  THERMOMETERS,  65, 

Cheapside. — Railways,  batlis,  churches,  gardens,  and  chy- 
mists  SUPPLIED  with  every  kind  of  TIIEIlSluMETER  at  this 
manufactory,  where  1,000  may  lie  had  for  501.,  or  may  he  selected 
from,  at  la  each,  in  8-inch  boxwood  frames;  larger  sizes  to  suit 
every  place,  purpose,  and  climate.  Barometers  at  equally  moderate 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TX/’ANTED,  by  the  Principal  of  a highly 

* V respectable  Boarding  School,  where  the  terms  are  mode- 
rite.  within  three  miles  of  Hyde-park,  the  SO.V  or  SONS  of  a 
BUILDER,  where  the  amount  of  schooling  would  he  taken  out  in 
the  erection  of  a new  school-room.— For  address,  apply  at  Mr. 
FENTON’S,  Stationer,  Coventry-strect,  three  doors  from  Princcs- 

street. 

TO  PAINTERS  AND  APPRENTICES. 

VOUNG  MEN  and  APPRENTICES 

JL  employed  ns  Painters,  who  wish  to  receive  LESSONS  i 
WHITING  or  GRAINING,  tnav  do  so  on  very  moderate  torms.- 
Apply,  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  W.  K , at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,' 
1.  York  street.  Covent-Garden. 

A LTAR  and  COMMUNION  CLOTHS, 

I\.  ECCLESIASTICAL  CARPETS.  CHURCH  DECORA- 
TIONS. ROBES,  Ac.— II A RR I SON,  21,  Browniow-Strcet,  Bcdford- 
row,  London.  — Decorations  from  the  most  simple  to  the  n‘  ' ‘ 
elaborate  designs,  at  moderate  price?. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MANUFACTURER,  No.  119,  Fleet-street,  London. 

prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


H 


These  Pencils 

HHHH  for  drawing  on  wood. 
111IH  for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering, 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 

in1?- 


M medium. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  ir 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


n or  country. 


IMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS.— 

LAW  PROPERTY  ASSURANCE  and  TRUST  SOCIETY, 
30.  Esscx-strcct,  Strand,  London. 

Subscribed  Capital,  250,0 001.  in  5,000  Shares  of  502.  each. 
DIRECTORS: 

Ralph  Thomas  Brockman.  Esq..  Folkestone. 

Benjamin  Chandler,  jun..  Esq.,  Sherborne, 

Edwnril  W.  Cox.  E^q.,  30.  Russell-square. 

James  Macaulay,  Esq.,  28,  Chancery-lane. 

Henry  Pauli,  Esq.,  33.  Dcvonshire-place,  Portland-place. 
Robert  Young,  Esq.,  Battle. 

This  Society  is  established  to  apply  the  principle  of  Assurance 
to  Property  as  well  as  to  Life  ; and  its  business  consists  of— 

I.  PROPERTY.  j II.  LIFE. 

Assurance  of  Leaseholds. 


Redemption  of  Mortgages  and 
Loans. 

Assurance  of  Copyholds. 

Assurance  of  Lifeholds. 

Assurance  of  Titles. 

c of  Building  Societies 
Collection  and  Guarantee  of 
Rents. 

Management  of  Trusts. 

Loans  on  the  Plan  of  Building 
Societies. 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE. 


Assurance  of  Healthy,  Diseased, 
and  Doubtful  Lives. 

Education  Assurance. 

Granting  of  Annuities. 

Granting  Present  Annuities 
Exchange  for  Reversionary 
Interests. 

Guarantee  of  the  Fidelity  of 
Clerks.  Servants,  and  Persons 
required  to  give  Security. 


Esq..  Actuary  and  Secretary.  30.  Fssex-street.  Strand.  London. 

ROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street ; City  Branch:  2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings.— 
Established  189G.  Policy-holders'  Capital.  1.192.3182.  Annual 
Income.  150,0002.  Bonuses  declared.  743,0002.  Claims  paid  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  2,001,4502. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  J AMFS  SH  ERM  AN.  Chairman. 
nENRY  BLENCOWE  CHURCHILL,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq.  I William  Ostler,  Esq. 

George  Dacre,  Esq.  I Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq.  j George  Round.  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  Bart.  Frederick  Squire.  Esq., 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Ivinnaird.  William  Henry  Stone.  Esq. 
Thomas  Maugham.  Esq.  | Capt.  William  John  Williams. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 

Piitsiciax.  John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague- 
street,  Mont  ague-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


Date  of|  Sum 
Policy.  1 Insured. 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added  subse- 
queutly,  to  be  further 
increased  annually. 

I £. 

£.  a d. 

1806  - 2,500 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

1,223  2 0 

1811  1 1.000 

33  19  2 ditto 

231  17  8 

1818  J 1,000 

34  16  10  ditto 

114  18  10 

EXAMPLES  OF  BONUSES  ADDED  TO  OTHER 
POLICIES. 


Policy 

No. 


Date. 


Sum 

Insured. 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


521 

1174 

3392 


1807 

1810 

1820 


£ 

900 

1.200 

5,000 


£ B.  d. 
982  12  1 
1,160  5 6 
3,558  17  8 


£ s.  d. 
1,882  12  1 
2,360  6 6 
8,558  17  8 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  he  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Agents  of  the  office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
50,  Regent-street. 


British  mutual  life  office.— 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office.-Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKJ2, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


ESTABLISHED  1841. 

Medical,  invalid,  and  general 

LIFE  OFFICE.  25,  Pall-Mall. 

During  the  Ten  Years  this  Society  has  been  established,  more 
than  Three  Thousand  Two  Hundred  Policies  have  been  issued.— 
Covering  Assurances  to  the  extent  of  Thirteen  Hundred  Thous- 
and Pounds- 

Yielding  Annual  Premiums  amounting  to  upwards  of  Fifty- 
three  Thousand  Pounds. 

This  Society  is  the  only  one  possessing  Tables  for  the  Assurance 
of  Diseased  Lives. 

Healthy  Lives  assured  at  lower  rates  than  at  most  other  Offices. 

A Bonus  of  2 per  cent  per  annum  was  added  to  the  policies  at 
last  Division  of  Profits. 

Agents  wanted. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  other  information, 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  at  the  Chief  Office,  or  on  appli- 
cation to  any  of  the  Society's  Agents  in  the  country. 

F.  G.  P.  NELSON.  Actuary. 

C.  DOUGLAS  SINGER,  Secretary. 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  : 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS,  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  8,  New  Covcntry-s'reet. 
Lcicestcr-squarc.  London;  15,  Bachelor’s-wnlk.  Dublin  ; aud  18, 
Rue  Tronchet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  110. 
Capital  200,0002. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  51.  to  5.0002. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  decliucd  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER, Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS, Secretary. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE-2,  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WELLIN'GTON- 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Watcrloo  bridge),  STRAND. 
Upen  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  scouring  payments  of  52.  and  up  to  502.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  he  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  If.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 

W eekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  52.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  Gne  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  ,,  „ Twopeuce  „ 

„ 45  to  55  „ „ Threepence  „ 


Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  ns  the  contributor 
grows  oiib-r.  buc  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  mnv  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  t)  Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.B.  No  communiea'ions  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
52.  to  5u2.  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MoLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  'Change,  Wcllington-street  North, 
Strand. 


INVENTORS’  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

(Provisionally  registered.)  The  Board  of  Directors  to  be 
chosen  (by  ballot)  from  amougst  the  shareholders. 

Offices,  5,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  render  more  perfect  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  novelty  of  an  invention,  the  prevention 
of  futile  inventions,  and  the  taking  out  of  patents  for  clever  but 

P The  Society  also  take  out  patents  at  stated  charges  in  the  same 
way  ns  a patent  agent,  first  carefully  investigating  whether  it  is 
likely  to  lie  considered  an  infringement  of  any  existing  patent. 

Applications  for  shares,  and  for  appointment  as  agents,  to  be 
made  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  offices. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  and  all  requisite  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  Secretary-—  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

WM.  M.  ROBERTSON,  Sec. 


B1RKBECK  PERMANENT  BUILDING 

SOCIETY.  Offices— Loudon  Mechanics’  Institution, 
Southampton-lmildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Shares,  502.  Entrancc-fce,  2s.  6dL  Subscription,  6s.  6d.  monthly. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  B IRK  BECK,  Esq.,  P.L.M  I. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Lord  DUDLEY  COUTTS  STUART.  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  VILLIEKS,  M.P. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Charles  Hindley,  Esq..  M.P. 

Valentine  Knight,  Esq.,  V.P.L.M.I. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Ewart.  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Thomas  Sharp,  Esq. 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 

Arthur  Scratchlcy,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

Subscription  Meetings  the  second  Tuesday  in  every  month. 
DEPOSIT  BRANCH. —Open  every  Monday  and  Saturday 
Evening,  from  Seven  till  Niue  o'clock,  for  receiving  Deposits  of  Is. 
and  upwards,  upon  which  52.  per  cent,  interest  will  be  given. 
Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Thf,  metropolitan  buildings 

PURCHASE  COMPANY,  for  the  erection  of  Fire-proof 
Dwellings  for  the  Industrial  Classes  ; and  Redemption  of  the 
< iriginal  Cost  by  the  Rental ; intended  to  be  incorporated  by  Royal 
Chorter.  Capital.  25,0001,  in  shares  of  52.  each,  with  power  to  ex- 
tend to  250,0002.  Provisionally  registered. 

DIRECTORS. 

Capt.  Arthur  Davies,  R.N.,  Prospect-terrace,  Highgate. 

Danl.  B.  Haddon.  Esq.,  Castle-street,  Finsbury, 

William  Huxtablc,  Esq.,  Mare-street.  Hackney. 


John  Jncksou,  Esq., 45,  Belgrave-sqr 
Frederick  H.  Janson,  Esq.,  4,  Bt 
Clapton. 


iasiughall-atrect,  and  Upper 


William  Prinscp,  Esq..  30.  Gloucester-gardens,  Hyde-park. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

Solicitoil— Walter  Prideaux.  Esq.,  Goldsmiths'-hall. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  Birchin-lane. 

Offices,— 36,  Basingball-strceL 

The  objects  of  this  Company  are  to  aid  the  industrial  classes,— 

First,  bv  erecting  for  them  fire-proof  houses,  well  lighted,  sub- 
stantially built,  and  thoroughly  drained,  iu  localities  where  such 
creotions  will  serve  both  as  examples  to  future  builders  aud  also 
as  centres  for  the  collection  of  a population  calculated  to  exercise 
beneficial  effects,  morally  and  physically,  on  the  surrounding 
districts. 

Secondly,  By  allowing  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  such  dwell- 
ings to  be  spread  over  a given  number  of  years,  at  an  annual  sum 
not  exceeding  the  rental  usually  paid  for  the  mere  occupancy  of 
houses,  similar  in  size,  hut  not  equal  in  safety,  soundness,  and 
convenience  to  those  built  by  tliis  company. 

The  primary  object  of  the  company  is  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes,  for  which  purpose  eligible  sites 
have  been  secured,  but  they  aro  ready  to  receive  applications  for 
houses  of  a superior  description. 

No  capital  will  be  called  up  unless  full  employment  for  it  has 
been  previously  provided ; and,  as  the  company's  securities  will 
increase  in  value  every  year,  perfect  safety  will  characterise  its 
operations.  'From  the  peouliar  facilities  possessed  by  the  oompany, 
a liberal  dividend  will  be  returned  on  the  capital  invested,  in  no 
case  less  than  five  per  cent. 

Application  for  shares,  aid  in  erecting  houses,  Ac.,  to  be  made  at 
the  temporary  offices.  36,  Ba3inghall-street,  where  prospectuses  and 
every  information  may  ho  obtained. 

WILLIAM  COOTE,  Managing  Director. 
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N organised  “ strike  ” on  the 
part  of  a large  body  of  artisans 
is  so  serious  a matter, — so  fraught 
with  loss  and  evil, — that  we 
think  it  necessary  to  state  more 
fully  than  we  did  last  week  the  circumstances 
[r  which  have  led  to  the  withdrawal  from  work  of 
all  the  men  employed  by  Mr.  Myers,  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  appointment  of  a committee  on 
ii  their  part  to  obtain  an  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ference. Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that, 
in  compliance  with  representations  made  by 
the  workmen  some  time  ago,  the  men  cease 
work  on  Saturdays  at  four  o’clock  in  most  of 
the  large  metropolitan  establishments,  and  are 
paid  for  that  as  a full  day.  The  same  course 
: was  pursued  in  Mr.  Myers’s  establishment, 
but  he  has  added  a condition  which  is  not 
made  by  some  other  employers.  This  condition 
. is,  that  if  any  man  lose  more  time  during  the 
i week  than  a quarter  of  a day  (two  hours  and  a 
! half),  he  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
i short  time  on  Saturday.  In  order,  however, 
to  let  the  workmen  tell  their  own  story,  we 
i will  quote  a printed  document "which  they  have 
• issued.  It  is  headed — ■ 

“ Notice  on  behalf  of  the  General  Strike  in 
Mr.  Myers’s  Firm. — Four  o’clock  Movement.” 
And  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

“ Fellow  workmen, — In  order  that  our  pre- 
! sent  position  may  be  fully  understood  in  the 
building  trade,  and  to  make  known  that  our 
i secession  from  work  in  Mr.  Myers’s  employ 
was  not  determined  without  the  greatest  deli- 
beration and  judgment,  and  that  our  conduct 
has  not  been  arbitrary  or  overbearing,  we  beg 
i to  submit  a few  facts  in  connection  with  this 
affair.  We  have  not  struck  from  work  to  esta- 
I blish  a precedent:  all  we  require  is  to  be  treated 
by  our  employers  as  other  respectable  em- 
ployers treat  their  workmen,  viz.,  that  we 
should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  leaving  work 
-at  four  o’clock  on  Saturdays,  which  is  an  esta- 
blished rule  in  the  building  trade.” 

The  notice  then  goes  on  to  state  that  their 
employer  had  deviated  from  that  rule,  and  had 
laid  down  a regulation,  that  if  the  man  lose 
more  than  a quarter  of  a day  in  the  course  of  a 
week  he  has  to  pay  the  penalty  of  one  hour 
and  a half  extra;  and  on  this  the  committee 
remark, — 

**  It  is  impossible,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
to  work  a week  without  losing  time,  and  more 
especially  those  who  reside  at  any  distance  from 
the  works.  Now  we  ask,”  the  notice  goes  on  to 
say,  “ are  we  not  justified  in  resisting  so  unjust 
an  encroachment  on  our  rights  and  liberties  ? 
Place  us  on  the  same  footing  as  the  men  em- 
ployed by  Messrs.  Baker,  W.  and  T.  Cubitt, 
Lee,  Grissell,  and  several  other  principal  em- 
ployers, and  we  shall  be  satisfied.  We  consider 
such  an  attempt  to  wring  from  our  hard  earn- 
ings such  a paltry  amount  as  degrading  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  look  to  our  fellow  workmen 
for  protection  and  assistance  in  this  struggle 
for  our  rights.  There  are,  in  consequence  of 
this  strike,  upwards  of  one  thousand  men  out 
of  employment.  It  is  not  a struggle  of  one 
branch  alone,  but  of  all  the  various  branches 
in  the  building  trade,  viz.,  bricklayers,  masons, 
carpenters,  wood  and  stone  carvers,  smiths, 
plumbers,  and  labourers.” 

The  notice  is  signed  on  behalf  of  the  com- 


mittee by  a “chairman,”  and  “ secretary.” 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Myers  says, — 

“As  I find  some  misapprehension  exists 
with  regard  to  the  terms  I offered  to  my  work- 
men at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
‘ strike,’  will  you  allow  me  to  give  the  follow- 
ing explanation : — 

First.  All  men  working  fifty-eight  hours  and 
a half  a-week,  and  leaving  at  four  o’clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  are  paid  a full  week’s 
wages. 

Second.  All  men  working  less  than  fifty-six 
hours  lose  the  privilege  of  the  short  day  on 
Saturday,  and  are  paid  for  the  exact  number  of 
hours  they  have  worked. 

The  motive  for  establishing  this  rule  was  to 
induce  the  men  to  make  full  time,  as  great  in- 
convenience and  positive  loss  to  the  employer 
is  the  result  of  their  not  doing  so.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  bricklayer,  the  plumber,  or  the 
mason-fixer,  each  of  whom  requires  one 
labourer,  and  occasionally  two,  to  serve  him. 
Should  either  of  these  workmen  be  absent,  the 
labourers’  time  is  rendered  unavailable,  though 
still  paid  for. 

If  a workman  loses  time  from  wet  weather 
or  sickness,  he  does  not  forfeit  the  privilege  of 
the  short  time  on  Saturday,  but  is  paid  for 
that  as  a full  day. 

I find  the  late  strike  at  the  Great  Northern 
was  owing  to  the  workmen  losing  the  privilege 
of  the  short  Saturday,  when  they  were  una- 
voidably stopped  by  wet  weather.  This  point 
being  conceded,  they  have  returned,  and  are 
now  contentedly  at  work,  with  a privilege  of 
losing  two  hours  per  week,  while  my  rule  is 
two-and-a-half  hours.” 

The  workmen  to  this  make  rejoinder: — 

“ Mr.  Myers  states  that  4 if  a workman  loses 
time  from  wet  weather  or  sickness,  he  does  not 
forfeit  the  privilege  of  the  short  time  on  Satur- 
day, but  is  paid  for  that  as  a full  day.”  This 
we  deny  ; and  positively  assert  that  if  any  man, 
or  body  of  men,  in  Mr.  Myers’s  employ,  lose 
more  time  than  two  and  a half  hours,  or  one 
quarter  of  a day,  during  the  week,  no  matter 
from  what  cause  such  time  is  lost,  he  is  denied 
the  advantage  of  the  short  time  on  Saturday  ; 
which  we  hold  to  be  unjust,  and  also  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  most  respectable  and 
largest  firms  in  the  building  trades.  Now, 
Sir,  we  put  it  fairly  to  the  sense  of  justice  in 
the  public  mind,  should  we  be  acting  fairly  and 
honourably  to  such  gentlemen  as  Messrs. 
Baker,  Grissell,  Lee,  W.  and  T.  Cubitt,  and 
the  other  respectable  firms  in  London,  were 
we  to  receive  from  them  a larger  amount  of 
remuneration  for  our  labour  than  we  are  willing 
to  accept  from  other  firms  ?” 

In  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Myers  declined 
replying  either  one  way  or  the  other  to 
their  request,  on  the  ground  that  the 
matter  was  under  discussion  by  the  other 
master-builders.  Since  then  he  has  given  the 
committee  an  interview,  re-asserted  that  it  is 
not  and  was  not  his  desire  that  men  should 
forfeit  the  privilege  through  wet  weather  or 
sickness,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  them  it 
was  necessary  for  his  own  and  his  employers’ 
interest  to  induce  regularity  in  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  At  present,  however, 
this  is  without  effect,  and  there  are  now 
two  thousand  men  idling  about.  Thirty  or 
forty  of  them,  it  appears,  have  been  taken  on 
by  other  firms,  and  the  rest  will  have  what  are 
called  “ strike  wages.”  The  wages  they  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Myers,  we  may  say,  were  5s. 
a-day  the  artizans,  and  3s.  a-day  the  labourers. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  evident  that 
Mr.  Myers  yields  making  the  deduction 
when  the  loss  of  time  is  caused  by  weather 
or  sickness,  even  admitting,  as  asserted  by 
the  workmen  in  the  letter  quoted,  and  to  our- 
selves personally  since,  that  he  had  previously 
insisted  on  it  under  those  circumstances.  The 
question,  therefore,  only  relates  to  the  denial  of 
the  privilege  on  Saturdays,  in  the  case  of  those 
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who  absent  themselves  for  their  own  pleasure 
during  the  week,  which  to  us  really  does  not  seem 
unreasonable.  In  the  case  of  irregularity  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  causing  inconvenience  and 
j loss,  the  remedy  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
master’s  own  hands  : he  would,  we  suppose, 

I as  in  other  trades  and  services,  discharge 
i them,  and  look  out  for  men  that  suited  him 
better ; but  by  offering,  as  it  were,  a premium 
for  regular  attendance,  this  extreme  proceeding 
would  be  rendered  less  often  necessary. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  remind  the  work- 
men what  their  own  good  sense  must  have 
suggested  to  most  of  them,  that  a diminution 
in  the  duration  of  labour  is  in  truth  an  increase 
in  the  wages  paid.  This  increase  finally 
resolves  itself  into  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  object  produced,  and  if  this  be  greater 
than  the  consumer  will  pay, — greater  than  he 
would  have  to  pay  elsewhere, — the  employer,  to 
put  an  extreme  case,  must  soon  cease  to  have 
occasion  for  their  services,  and  instead  of  in- 
creased wages  there  will  be  none  at  all.  The 
real  value  of  labour  is  not  settled  by  strikes. 
No  one  can  deplore  more  sincerely  than  we  do 
the  hopeless  toil  to  which  thousands  are  con- 
demned without  respite  : no  one  can  be  more 
anxious  than  we  are,  however  inefficiently  we 
may  show  it,  to”  obtain  for  the  labouring 
classes  a greater  proportion  of  the  good  things 
of  life  than  they  now  enjoy,  with  less  fatigue,  a 
pleasant  home,  and  time  for  recreation  and 
improvement ; but  the  causes  which  regulate 
these  things  lie  deeper  than  the  mere  demand 
of  those  who  want  and  the  will  of  those  who 
have. 

The  condition  of  the  building  operatives  is 
fortunately  much  better  than  that  of  some 
other  classes.  “ Look,”  said  a writer  in 
Frazer's  Magazine,  last  year,  “ at  the  Spital- 
fields  weavers,  ‘ formerly  the  only  botanists  in 
the  metropolis,’  possessing,  within  the  memory 
of  living  man,  an  Entomological  Society,  a 
Horticultural  Society,  a Historical  Society, 
and  a Mathematical  Society,  all  maintained  by 
the  operatives, — bringing  forth  a Dollond,  a 
Simpson,  and  an  Edwards;  and  then,  in  the 
course  of  this  very  half-century,  seeing  their 
wages  cut  away  from  them  year  after  year, 
falling  from  14s.  6d.  (average)  in  1824  to  7s. 
in  1839,  and  to  5s.  Gd.  in  1849  ; till  the  second 
or  third-rate  weavers  are  found  living  twenty- 
three  persons  in  a house;  tasting  sometimes 
animal  food  once  a month.  Look  at  the  3,000 
labourers  scuffling  every  morning  at  the  Lon- 
don Dock  gates  for  a single  day’s  hire  of  half- 
a-crown,  and  if  failing  of  admission,  still 
waiting  in  the  yards  by  the  day  long,  on  the 
chance  of  earning  4d.  an  hour  if  wanted  for 
some  stray  ship, — the  average  earnings  of  the 
whole  class  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week 
throughout  the  year ; whilst  an  easterly  wind 
will  throw  7,000  out  of  employ,  or,  with  their 
dependents,  20,000  ! Look  at  the  slop-work 
tailors,  the  men  receiving  3s.  Gd.  for  the  coats 
they  made  at  5s.  Id.  two  years  ago, — some- 
times eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  working  in 
one  room,  as  many  as  ever  the  room  will  con- 
tain ; the  women  earning  at  the  best  from 
4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  week,  let  them  sit  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  and  paying 
out  of  that  Is.  Gd.  for  trimmings  and  6d.  can- 
dles every  week,  so  that  altogether  they  earn 
about  3s.  in  the  six  days, — hopeless  creatures, 
that  ‘ never  knew  a rise,  but  continual  re- 
ductions!’” 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
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building  operatives  of  this  country  has  been, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  will  be,  progressive. 
Mr.  Macaulay  shows  us  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  ordinary  pay  of  a skilled  workman 
was  Gs.  to  7s.  per  week,  whilst  the  ordinary 
pay  of  a labourer  was  4s.  per  week ; and  on 
referring  to  the  table  of  the  prices  of  wheat, 
given  by  Adam  Smith,  it  is  seen  that 
during  the  Commonwealth  and  subsequently, 
a workman  must  have  paid  about  as  much  for 
his  bread  as  he  now  pays,  while  he  received 
rather  less  than  one  quarter  of  his  present 
wages.  “ If  we  even  look  back,”  says  Mr. 
Srairke,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject, 
printed  in  our  pages,*  “ to  so  recent  a period 
as  the  year  1800,  I have  it  on  excellent  living 
testimony,  that  the  wages  of  a good  mason  in 
London  were  only  iGs.  per  week,  who  now 
receives  from  30s.  to  33s.  In  the  year  1800 
wheat  was,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  as 
appears  by  the  tables  given  in  * Tooke’s  History 
of  Prices,5  90s.  Gd.  per  quarter;  and  indeed 
during  a year  of  great  scarcity  about  that 
period  the  quartern  loaf,  for  which  wre  now 
pay  7d.  or  8d.,  cost  Is.  lOd.” 

God  forbid  it  should  be  inferred  for  a 
moment,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we 
would  not  gladly  see  these  wages  more,  if 
time  and  circumstance  justified  the  increase. 
Our  object  in  drawing  attention  to  these 
facts  is  to  show  that  the  position  of  build- 
ing operatives  is  hopeful,  and  to  lead 
them  to  reflect  before  taking  any  steps  which 
might  tend  to  injure  it.  There  are  no  men 
more  eminently  worthy  of  their  hire,  and  none 
more  entitled  to  support  in  a right  course.  We 
may  say  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  visited 
the  tavern  in  Drury-lane  on  more  than  one 
evening  since  the  committee  of  workmen  have 
been  silting  there  : groups  of  men  were 
lounging  about  the  street ; every  room  in  the 
house  was  full  ; and  what  we  saw  was  not 
calculated  to  lessen  the  earnestness  with  which 
we  in  treat  workmen  and  masters  to  avoid  strikes, 
which  never  have  been  and  never  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  We  ask  from  masters 
kind  consideration  for  those  who  arc  engaged 
under  them  ; but  we  must  at  the  same  time  ask 
from  workmen  candid  consideration  for  those 
by  whom  they  are  employed. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  A GOTHIC  DOME. 

Why  may  we  not  have  a Gothic  dome? 
Many  a reader  of  these  lines  will  look  at  the 
question  with  incredulity  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  writer;  while  among  the  devotees  of' 
medievalism  — that  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
priesthood  who  now  burn  perpetual  incense  at  i 
its  shrine  — he  will  probably  meet  with  no 
other  sympathy  than  pity  for  his  derangement. 
But  the  question  is,  indeed,  submitted  in  all 
seriousness.  Why  may  we  not  have  a Gothic 
dome  ? 

The  admirer  of  mediaeval  taste  will  be  i 
obliged  to  admit  that  in  the  matter  of  the  ! 
worship  of  precedent  the  Gothicists  now  are 
worse,  rather  than  better,  than  the  despised 
Classicists  of  the  last  generation.  Probably  j 
our  Gothic  architects  are  never  to  be  found 
actually  reproducing  in  detail  a building  of  the 
ancient,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  school  felt  i 
bound  to  do,  or  in  common  practice  copying  I 
mouldings  from  the  books  as  if  they  were  | 
drawing  for  a schoolmaster’s  prize ; but  there 
is  displayed  to  the  full  the  same  reluctance  to 
revert  to  fundamental  principles,  and  the  same  I 
disposition  to  follow  routine,  to  keep  within  [ 
the  rules,  to  keep  clear  of  error,  like  a little 
boy  at  his  book.  And  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
in  this  the  modern  Goth  is  less  excusable  than 
the  modern  Greek,  in  so  far  that  there  can 
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never  be  set  up  for  the  mediaeval  remains  any- 
thing like  that  claim  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  refined  poet  or  profound  scholar,  which 
could  never  be  denied  to  the  relics  of  an  age 
from  whose  ruins  all  that  is  excellent  in  modern 
taste  and  learning  first  arose.  And,  further, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  now-a-days  a somewhat 
numerous  class  of  romantic  theorists  and 
archaeological  amateurs  who  dictate  rules 
of  architectural  practice  with  anathemas  and 
other  sublimated  weapons  in  their  hands,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  chief  of  our  medisevalist 
practitioners  govern  themselves,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  much  more  by  the  dogmas  of  such 
masters,  than  by  the  results  of  their  own 
research ; therefore,  surely  precedent-wor- 
ship such  as  this  shows  even  less  of  com- 
mon manliness  than  that  of  the  now  old- 
fashioned,  but  always  elegant,  elevating,  and 
poetic  formalism  of  those  who  had  acquired 
their  taste  from  the  severe  and  majestic  model 
of  the  youthful  world.  Yes,  indeed,  despite 
of  all  the  many  points  where  they  excel,  the 
fact  must  be  deplored  that  the  dogmatism 
of  the  present  school  is  much  worse  than  that 
which  it  has  overthrown.  The  dogmatism  of 
the  Classicists  was  never  less,  at  the  worst, 
than  the  philosophical  persuasion  of  edu- 
cated minds  that  in  the  ancient  world  there 
appeared  a profound  divinity  of  genius  now 
unapproachable.  The  dogmatism  of  the  Got’ni- 
cists  is  never  more,  at  the  best,  than  a ro- 
mantic devotion,  frequently  repugnant  to  the 
educated  mind,  — a merely  archaeological 
mania,  where  no  divinity  of  genius  comes  into 
the  question  at  all.  The  one  was  a noble  hero- 
worship,  which  left  the  vulgar  in  amazement; 
the  other  is  too  much  what  we  do  not  care  to 
name,  which  leaves  in  equal  wonder  the  re- 
fined and  elevated.  The  contrast, — the  im- 
measurable gap,  is  that  which  lies  between 
Solon,  or  Socrates,  or  the  Stagyrite,  and  a 
miracle-mongering  bishop;  Pericles  the  Grand 
and  a half-naked,  half-witted,  pig-headed 
baron,  who  could  not  write  his  name;  the 
breathing  marbles  of  Attica  or  Augustan 
Rome  and  the  miserable  effigy  of  a rude 
knight  templar  or  an  ascetic  monk;  the  di- 
vinity of  the  soul  and  the  earth  for  ever 
earthy.  Despite  the  merits,  which  every  one 
ought  fully  and  proudly  to  grant,  of  very 
many  of  the  present  school,  such  is  the  melan- 
choly truth.  And  a pity  it  is  that  our  noble 
art  should  be  so  pursued  by  prejudice, — cast- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  one,  only  to  become  the 
speedy  victim  of  another. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  answer  of  a medi- 
eevalist  to  our  question  as  to  why  we  may  not 
think  of  a Gothic  dome?  He  would  probably 
refer  us  to  the  examples  at  once,  as  the  quickest 
way  to  conquer ; or,  at  the  best,  he  would 
enter  upon 'some  theory  of  Gothic  principles, 
which  would  ultimately  revert  to  the  same 
idea,  that  in  the  authentic  works  of  the  period 
alone  are  we  to  find  the  system  of  the  style. 
And  what  is  such  an  argument?  That  mere 
reluctance  to  revert  to  the  fundamental,  which 
is  so  much  a failing  of  human  nature, — that 
indolence  or  incapacity,  or  both,  which  keeps 
this  old  world  of  ours  jogging  on  so  imper- 
turbably in  its  old  way,  among  all  manner  of 
inconveniences,  imperfections,  impediments; 
when  these,  as  many  a man  mourns  to  see, 
could  so  easily  and  so  quickly  be  remedied  for 
ever,  if  the  lazy,  stupid  old  world  would  only 
shake  itself,  and  think  for  a moment. 

We  will  not,  therefore,  be  content  with  any 
such  argument : we  must  have  something 
more  logical  than  the  best  of  mere  precedent 
and  authenticity  and  romance. 

Who  that  has  gazed  from  a distance  at 
St.  Paul’s  in  London,  can  have  failed  to 
admire  that  grand  and  majestic  chef  d’ceuvre 
of  our  art?  That  do.re, — so  serene  in  its 
magnitude  and  loftiness, — so  exquisitely 
graceful,  too,  in  its  stupendous  form,  — 
a wonder  of  the  world  it  stands,  as  it  lifts  its 
beautiful  majesty  into  the  silent  heaven,  calm 
and  triumphant  like  an  archangel ! No  mere 
tower  that  ever  fancy  planned — no  spire,  how- 
ever gracefully  it  penetrates  the  sky — seems  to 
possess  a tittle  of  the  grandeur  of  that  pompous 
jwn ; for  like  the  crown  it  is  of  the  great 
ipire  of  the  seas  ! Around  it  the  towers  and 
ires — each  one  itself  a princely  form — stand 


like  a hundred  waiting  men  : its  imperial  crest 
looks  down  upon  the  mighty  House  of  In- 
dustry afar,  prostrate  like  a colossus  in 
homage;  while  our  gay  young  palace  of  the 
river  half  hides  herself  behind  the  old  bridge 
as  she  slowly  rears  one  arm  of  beauty  and 
another  to  do  her  utmost — all  in  vain — to  vie 
with  that  calm  passive  queen. 

Why  might  not  the  new  Palace  of  West- 
minster complete  its  toilet  with  such  a crown  ? 
Because  there  is  no  precedent  for  it : precedent 
ordains  towers  and  spires,  but  nothing  else; 
and  it  matters  little  whether  the  idea  of  a 
tower  in  a dozen  stories  is  at  all  appropriate 
in  a house  of  the  British  Legislature,  where 
there  is  not  even  a muezzin  to  call  the  mem- 
bers to  prayers  : it  matters  little  that  the  scat- 
tered masses  against  the  sky  seem  to  call  to 
each  other,  whether  in  the  sunlight  or  against 
the  moon  for  some  mighty  chief  in  their  midst 
to  gather  them  together  in  that  union  which  is 
strength,  and  whose  absence  is  weakness : 
there  is  no  precedent  for  aught  else,  and 
there’s  an  end  on’t. 

A dome  is  meaningless  unless  it  be  on  a 
large  scale.  Small  as  the  domes  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  are,  and  poor  and  paltry,  as  well  as 
small  as  those  of  the  London  University,  the 
National  Gallery,  and  Bethlehem  Hospital  are, 
there  is  something  grand  in  the  form  of  a 
dome  to  which  no  grandeur  of  a mere  tower 
or  spire  can  approach.  But  a dome  ought  to 
be  on  a large  scale — the  vaulted  roof  of  a 
stupendous  hall  on  the  ground, — in  proportion 
with  the  entire  altitude  of  the  edifice  : this  is 
the  idea  of  the  form,  and  if  there  is  still  gran- 
deur in  a diminutive  cupola  only  in  proportion 
with  an  upper  story,  or  as  the  lantern  in  the 
ceiling  of  an  apartment  of  the  building,  it  is  but 
a proof  of  how  impressive  in  its  nature  is  this 
form  when  even  the  mimicry  of  it  is  im- 
pressive. 

And  seriously,  the  idea  has  not  seldom  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  of  late,  as  he 
has  taken  his  daily  way  into  Westminster,  that 
a dome  is  precisely  what  that  structure,  so 
beautiful  and  graceful  in  its  detail,  but  so  de- 
ficient in  the  majesty  which  its  unexampled 
cost  and  magnitude  ought  to  afford,  demands 
as  a powerful  and  appropriate  climax  and  focus 
of  effect,  and  that  those  two  tall  isolated,  un- 
supported, staggering,  towers  in  the  rear,  how- 
ever fine  in  their  individuality  and  detail,  and 
however  much  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
form  precisely  the  most  effectual  means  for 
distracting  the  unity  of  the  structure,  dismem- 
bering it,  shooting  it  off,  as  it  were,  in  oppo- 
site directions  away  into  the  void,  out  of  the 
picture. 

Now,  supposing  it  were  definitively  ordered 
that  a dome  should  be  superadded  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  supposing  the  task 
of  its  design  fell  into  the  hands,  not  of  any 
such  architect  as  the  able  master  who  conducts 
that  work,  but  of  one  of  the  main  body  of  our 
profession,  how  would  he  proceed  ? The  day 
is  now  gone  by,  although  it  is  not  far  in  the 
distance,  when  he  would  have  taken  one  of 
Batty  Langley’s  five  orders  of  Gothic  columns 
for  his  peristyle,  with  architrave,  frieze,  and 
cornice,  all  according  to  rule,  and  a balustrade 
of  Tudor  archings  on  the  top  ; but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  are  few  among  us,  even  yet, 
who  would  commence,  as  we  ought,  at  the 
fundamental  germ  of  the  idea,  and  build  up  a 
conception  step  by  step  from  the  beginning  to 
the  perfect  end — from  the  foundation  to  the 
summit.  If  our  architect  were  to  cut  the 
matter  short  by  perching  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  the  centre,  divesting  it  of  its  dress 
and  decoration,  and  then  reclothing  the  naked 
form  in  the  new  fashion,  it  is  pretty  much  what 
his  best  friends  would  look  for  at  the  least. 
Nine  out  of  ten  among  us  would  do  so — 
would  think  of  nothing  else  than  to  take  a 
regulation  dome,  alter  its  style  of  structural 
appearance,  and  overlay  it  with  the  standard 
details  of  Gothic  decoration.  But  this  would 
never  be  a Gothic  dome  by  any  means.  It 
would  be  only  a monument  of  the  fallacy  of 
precedent,  professing  to  dispense  with  thought 
and  even  with  education,  and  invariably  lead- 
ing to  confusion  and  mistake  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  results  of  one  idea  in  the  circum- 
stances of  another. 
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Bat  most  of  the  mediaevalists  would  scorn 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  a Gothic  dome,  and 
declare  it  simply  impossible  and  absurd. 
Another  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  precedent 
is  here  ; for  it  may  safely  be  contended,  not  only 
that  the  idea  of  the  dome  may  be  adopted  in 
Gothic  architecture,  but  that  it  may  be  better 
adopted  therein  than  in  the  Renaissance, — and 
that  between  the  pure  arcuated  Gothic  and  the 
pure  trabeated  classic,  the  applicability  of  the 
dome  lies  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Gothic, 
and  becomes  an  impossibility  in  the  other, — 
showing  at  last  that  it  is  only  the  mongrel 
arcuation  of  the  cinque-cento  style  which 
admits  of  the  dome  being  used  therein  at  all. 
Even  such  amount  of  pure  classicism  as 
Wilkins  attained  makes  the  dome  prepos- 
terous, as  all  the  world  can  see. 

In  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  when  looked  at 
constructionally,  the  perfect  trabeation  of  the 
peristyle  is  an  inconsistency.  Or,  at  any  rate, 
it  implies  at  once  that  the  dome  is  no  real 
dome  at  all, — no  vault,  but  a roof  of  timber 
framing.  That  it  ought  to  be  a vault  in  pure 
constructional  architecture  is  unquestionable; 
for  what  else  could  it  be?  It  might  be  a 
vault  covered  for  protection  by  a roof-surface 
of  appropriate  material,  but  a vault  it  must  be, 
or  it  is  unarchitectural.  If,  then,  it  is  such  a 
vault,  arcuation  becomes  the  principle  of  the 
structure;  and  the  position  is  a perfectly  safe 
one  to  assume  that  trabeation  ought  to  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  The  peristyle  would  then  be 
formed  in  piers  and  arches;  and  here  at  the 
same  time  there  would  be  better  carried  out 
that  principle  of  verticality  which  is  essential 
in  the  dome.  In  scientific  arcuated  archi- 
tecture, if  of  a light  character,  the  buttress 
and  pinnacle  become  parts  of  the  style;  and 
here  again  the  verticality,  and  also  the  pyra- 
midal form  of  the  design,  are  further  carried 
out,  and  here  is  the  foundation  of  a Gothic 
dome. 

But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prin- 
ciples now  coming  into  play  are  so  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  cinque-cento  dome, 
that,  even  constructionally,  the  complete  de- 
sign wou’d  entirely  differ  in  character,  and 
considerably  in  form ; so  that  if  it  were  said, 
as  it  may  justly  be,  that  considerable  further 
modification  of  existing  details  would  have  to 
be  made  in  such  an  adaptation  of  the  dome, 
this  would  only  refer  to  still  further  application 
of  the  principles,  chiefly  in  ornament,  so  as  at 
last  to  assimilate  it  in  outline  and  in  detail, 
perfectly  to  the  Gothic  character. 

It  is  of  course  not  in  every  variety  of  the 
Gothic  style  that  the  dome  could  be  introduced. 
But,  to  keep  to  our  illustration  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  (merely  in  theoretical  illustra- 
tion, however),  it  seems  probable  that  a dome, 
as  the  roof  of  some  great  central  hall,  might 
be  attempted  with  scarcely  any  violence  to  the 
design  as  it  stands,  except  as  regards  the  angle 
towers.  A dome,  surrounded  by  flat  roofs,  is 
an  inconsistency : the  roofs  of  this  structure 
are  beyond  reproach  so  far.  It  might  next  be 
remarked,  that  a dome  among  spires  is  an  in- 
consistency ; but  as  no  spire  ought  to  be 
built  except  for  a legitimate  purpose,  such 
purpose  is  quite  a sufficient  reason  for  dis- 
missing the  objection  : if  the  spire  have  one 
legitimate  purpose  and  the  dome  another,  both 
are  right ; as  in  a cathedral,  the  spire-towers 
for  bells  and  the  dome  for  the  great  central  | 
vault  could  never  be  inconsistent  with  each  | 
other ; besides  which,  as  a dome  of  pointed 
work  must  necessarily  become  probably  more 
pointed  in  general  form  than  the  present 
standards,  the  consistency  would  be  aided 
even  thus. 

Whether  a dome  could  properly  be  carried 
out  with  an  open  timber  roof  is  a question,  I 
although  to  possess  so  grand  a feature  exter- 
nally would  be  well  worthy  of  an  exercise  of 
ingenuity  in  this  direction  if  necessary ; but 
as  the  external  dome  is  beyond  all  comparison  j 
the  most  majestic  architectural  feature  of  its  ' 
class,  so  the  internal  dome  is  the  grandest  I 
ceiling  which  can  be  conceived, — and  in  Gothic  I 
detail  there  is  no  reason  why  such  grandeur 
should  become  diminished.  As  no  central 
tower  would  ever  suffice  for  the  dome  in  the 
exterior  effect  of  St.  Paul’s,  neither  would  it  in 
the  interior  supply  the  place  of  the  vaulted 


roof : in  both  respects  the  dome  is  the  climax  ' millstone  grit.  No.  172  contained  a fine-grained 
ot  power.  : laminated  block  of  gritstone  from  Greetland 

In  conclusion  an  apology  is  due  to  the  near  Halifax.  This  is  a very  light  drap  or 
eminent  architect  of  the  New  Palace  of  West-  cream-coloured  stone,  and  lies  below  any  of 
minster  for  the  reference  made  to  his  celebrated  . the  known  beds  of  coal.  There  were  also  sne- 
work  in  theoretical  illustration  (hut  no  more)  cirnens  in  this  No.,  in  No.  1GO  and  No  174 
ol  the  position  here  assumed ; but  as  there  is  from  quarries  at  Cromweld  iiottom,  South- 
no  other  building  which  affords  a familiar  illus-  owram,  and  from  Northowram,  near  Halifax, 
tratron  of  the  point  so  well,  so  there  is  no  ' Some  of  these  are  excellent  freestones,  with 
other  architect  who  ran  better  afford  to  permit 1 scarcely  any  mica:  others  contain  mica  are 
such  handling  of  his  work.  K.  : laminated,  and  consequently  better  adapted  for 

— — I j steps  and  landings.  The  Southowram  stone 

MINERAL  PRODUCTS  RELATING  TO  ! S’.33  Ije'!n  en'P1‘>5'ed  extensively  at  the  Bank  of 
THE  BUILDING  ARTS  IN  C’L\SS  I OF  England,  and  the  pat ing  stones  generally  are 
THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION.*  ’ ‘ , usetJ  all  over  England,  besides  being  largely 

Notwithstanding  the  close  of  the  Exhi-  exP0lrted-  The  Northowram  flagstone  lies  be- 
bition,  which  places  it  out  of  the  power  of  our  Lo'v  M,00'  coa,1,  1,1  No-  29>  outside 

readers,  in  future,  to  visit  for  themselves  one  of  i th?£“‘  , w®  had  a large  block  and  steps 
the  finest  collections  of  mineral  products  ever  | !?h.l.blted  fro™  Green  Moor  Quarries  \\  ortley 
brought  together  in  any  country,  we  have  ^ :b,hcffield-  This  is  a light  brown 


thought  it  right  for  several  reasons  to  continue 
our  notice  of  the  building  stones.  We  desire 
in  this  way  to  commemorate  and  place  on  re- 
cord the  state  of  advancement  at  which  the 
industrial  arts  of  extracting  the  raw  materials 
for  building  have  arrived  in  the  year  of  the 
first  Great  Exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all 
nations.  This  may  form  a starting  point  of 
great  interest  to  look  back  upon  in  future 
years.  Another  object  we  have  in  view,  is  to 
show  our  readers  where  they  may  procure  the 
most  precise  and  accurate  information  of  every 
kind,  with  reference  to  the  building  stones,  by 
always  adding  the  number  .under  which  each 
specimen  is  exhibited.  A reference  to  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Catalogue  will  always 
show  the  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor, 
who  will,  of  course  in  any  case,  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  additional  information  as  to 
price,  &c. 


'ritstone,  with  traces  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  is  suitable  for  steps,  gravestones,  and 
ornamental  carving.  In  No.  45  were  several 
specimens  from  Green  Moor  Quarry,  grind- 
stone rock  from  Wickersley,  two  blueish 
varieties,  or  very  dark  grey  with  very  fine 
lamination,  from  Burncliffe  Edge,  and  a brown- 
coloured,  rather  coarse-grained  stone  from 
Greenoside  Quarry.  No.  182  furnished  a spe- 
cimen of  light  brown  gritstone  from  Winger- 
worth,  near  Chesterfield.  No.  186  was  a speci- 
men from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  a grey-coloured 
gritstone,  which  takes  a very  suiuoth  and  even 
surface  when  rubbed  down,  stands  well  in  the 
most  exposed  situations,  is  well  adapted  for 
carving,  and  highly  valued  locally  for  architec- 
tural and  engiueeiing  works.  No.  193  contained 
a specimen  from  Hanham,  in  the  Bristol  coal 
field,  being  a light  grey-coloured  micaceous  grit, 
much  used  lor  paving.  No.  29  contained  five 
specimens  from  Easton,  Crews  Hole,  and  other 
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try  increasing  in  a greater  ratio  than  that  of 
quarrying  minerals  in  this  country.  It  appears 
that  the  profits  arising  from  quarries  in  Eng- 
land, in  1810-11,  amounted  to  29, 160/. ; and 
in  1842-3,  as  determined  by  the  assessments 
under  the  Property  and  Income  Tax  Acts,  the 
profits  amounted  to  207, 009^.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  seven  times.  This  is  a far  greater 
increase  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  same  period  either  in  mining  property  or 
iron  works, — the  increase  in  the  former  being 
only  four  times,  and  in  the  latter  something 
under  twice.t 

\orkshire  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  building  and  paving 
sandstones,  and  accordingly  we  find  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  midland  coal  field, 
which  is  chiefly  situate  in  Yorkshire,  contri- 
buted more  than  three  fourths  of  the  speci- 
mens in  this  series.  There  was  also  a single 
specimen  from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  a few 
from  the  Bristol  coal  field.  Of  Yorkshire 
stones  we  have  a good  selection  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax, 
and  Sheffield,  which  I proceed  to  notice  in 
more  detail.  In  Nos.  160  and  1S3  we  had 
specimens  of  Potter  Newton  stone  from  near 
Leeds.  This  is  a fine-grained  yellowish  stone, 
with  very  minute  specks  of  mica,  and  is  used 
extensively  for  paving,  landings,  and  general 
building  purposes.  No.  171  was  a hard,  grey 
coloured,  fine  gritstone,  from  Burley,  near 
Leeds,  locally  termed  delf  stone,  and  much 
used  for  steps,  headstones,  &c.  In  No.  160  was 
a stone  from  Hare-hill  Quarry,  Gipton  Wood, 
near  Leeds.  This  is  a very  fine  grit,  of  a light 
drap,  approaching  to  cream  colour,  and  was 
used  in  constructing  the  Westminster  Bride- 
well. In  the  same  number  we  had  two  speci- 
mens from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford, 
namely,  one  from  Park  Quarry,  Shipley,  and 
the  other  from  Gasby  Quarry.  These  are  both 
fine  grained,  with  a light  brown  greyish  colour, 
and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  used  for  the 
principal  staircase  of  the  British  Museum. 
From  Halifax  are  the  following  specimens  : 
No.  188,  two  blocks  of  very  fine  gritstone, 
of  a whitish  cream  colour,  from  Shebden-head 
Quarries.  This  stone  is  interposed  between 
the  Low-moor  beds  of  coal,  and  the  Hali- 
fax beds,  which  latter  immediately  overlie  the 


are  from  the  Pennant  rock  previously  men- 
tioned as  forming  the  great  central  mass  of 
sandstone  in  this  coalfield.  These  stones  vary 
in  colour  from  a very  light  grey  to  a darker 
brownish  grey : some  are  used  as  freestone 
blocks  for  engine  beds  and  other  heavy 
machinery,  and  for  a variety  of  general  building 
purposes,  while  others,  which  are  more  lami- 
nated and  contain  vegetable  remains  in  a car- 
bonaceous state,  are  more  suitable  as  flag- 
stones for  paving.  The  Pennant  stones  vary 
in  weight  from  158  to  171  lbs. 

As  many  of  the  sandstones  of  the  coal 
formation  are  used  as  flagstones  in  forming  foot 
pavement,  an  observation  on  the  subject  of  this 
kind  of  pavement  inay  not  improperly  be  intro- 
duced in  this  place.  No  one  can  have  atten- 
tively observed  the  foot  pavements  of  London 
without  being  struck  with  two  things,  namely, 
the  irregularity  and  broken  rugged  character  of 
the  surface,  in  many  places  owing  to  the  scaling 
off  and  disintegration  of  the  stone,  and 
secondly,  the  shameful  manner  in  which  the 
pavement  is  laid  down.  This  latter  evil  fre- 
quently causes  the  largest  paving  stones  to 
break  entirely  across,  and  if  the  mischief  does 
not  go  so  far  as  this,  it  is  found  in  great  irre- 
gularities of  surface  at  the  joints,  where  the 
stones  ought  to  be  perfectly  flush  and  level  with 
each  other,  instead  of  having  differences  fre- 
quently of  an  inch  or  more  between  one  stone 
and  another.  The  first  of  theie  evils  arises 
from  an  infeiior  stone  being  used  : the  second 
is  attiibutable  to  a defective  foundation  and  an 
imperfect  mode  of  laying  down.  The  pave- 
ment in  Trafalgar-square  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  Yorkshire  flagging  dis- 
integrating and  breaking  up  with  scarcely 
any  traffic  on  it ; for  parts  of  that  area  are 
little,  if  at  all,  trodden  by  passengers.  The 
edges  of  paving  stones  will  frequently  afford 
an  indication  of  their  character.  Those  with 
very  distinct  lamination  should  be  avoided, 
and  so  should  those  stones  which  show  part- 
ings or  layers  of  carbonaceous  matter,  as  they 
are  almost  sure  to  split  where  such  matter  is 
interposed.  A flag-stone  should  also  be 
avoided  if  it  shows  any  sign  of  opening  at  the 
edge,  and  if  a knife  point  can  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  layers  or  laminae  of  the  stone. 
These  tests  will  frequently  fail  to  delect  inferior 
stone,  so  that  the  quarry  should  he  parti- 
cularly examined,  and  all  shaky  beds  avoided  ; 
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it  may  be  observed  generally  that  the  lower 
beds  in  a quarry  are  the  most  durable.  A few 
years  ago  it  was  suspected  in  the  Mauritius 
that  the  Yorkshire  stone  sent  out  to  that 
station  for  use  in  barracks  and  other  Govern- 
ment works,  was  not  calculated  to  withstand 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  that  climate,  a great  deal 
of  it  having  blistered  and  peeled  in  a remark- 
able manner.  In  consequence  of  this,  reports 
were  called  for  from  Barbadoes,  Jamaica, 
Bahama,  and  other  tropical  countries  in  which 
Yorkshire  pavement  had  been  used,  and  these 
reports  were  unanimous  in  denying  any  such 
effect  as  due  to  solar  heat,  although  similar 
instances  of  peeling  had  been  observed  where 
the  stone  was  of  inferior  quality.  The  result 
of  the  investigation  was,  that  Yorkshire 
paving  of  good  quality  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  resist  the  effects  of  a tropical  climate. 

With  reference  to  the  defects  in  laying  down 
pavement,  they  generally  arise  from  a bad  foun- 
dation. Pavements  are  frequently  laid  on  new 
or  made  ground  which  should  either  be  closely 
and  carefully  rammed  or  pressed  all  over  and 
•filled  up  with  dry  hard  rubbish,  or  what  is 
much  better,  with  G or  8 inches  of  good  con- 
crete, perfectly  levelled  to  a fair  and  even  sur- 
face, on  which  the  paving  stones  should  be 
laid.  I have  often  observed  where  paving 
has  been  laid  down  in  court-yards,  & c. 
in  front  of  new  buildings,  the  stones  have 
slid  away  from  the  walls,  and  left  unsightly 
gaps,  highly  suggestive  of  carelessness,  or 
something  worse,  on  the  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor, and  of  equal  inattention  by  the  architect. 
All  this  would  be  prevented  by  forming  a 
proper  concrete  foundation  before  laying  the 
stones.  If  this  be  not  done,  and  if  the  bed  on 
which  they  are  laid  be  irregular,  or  yielding  in 
parts,  and  hard  in  others,  the  large  paving 
stones  are  sure  to  be  acted  on  most  unfairly, 
to  be  tilted  about  by  pressure,  in  which  case 
they  act  as  strong  levers,  aiding  their  own 
destruction,  and  are  certain  either  to  be 
broken  or  settled  into  some  unsightly  and 
irregular  position. 

MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE  AND  NEW  RED 
SANDSTONE. 

This  formation  is  of  very  high  geological 
interest,  as  it  comprises  the  first  deposits  of 
that  great  sea  which  surrounded  the  elevated 
islands  of  the  coal  formation,  and  left  its  mud 
and  sand  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  Silurian 
-rocks.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  beds,  which  constitute  the 
lower  part  of  the  new  red  sandstone  series,  the 
formation  furnishes  few  building  stones  of 
great  value.  It  is  true  that  the  new  red  sand- 
stone everywhere  contains  beds  of  indurated 
eand,  which  are  quarried  and  esteemed  locally 
for  building  purposes ; yet  they  are  seldom 
transported  to  any  considerable  distance,  and 
seldom  enjoy  more  than  a mere  local  reputa- 
tion. 

The  magnesian  limestone  is  found  skirting 
and  overlying  the  coal  measures  wherever 
they  appear  in  this  country,  and  I shall  now 
briefly  trace  the  course  of  the  principal  ranges. 
Commencing  with  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  it  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
and  extends  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Newcastle  coal  field,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  midland  field  as  far  as  Nottingham.  Its 
direction  will  be  understood  by  tracing  the 
position  of  the  following  towns,  which  are  all 
situate  on  or  close  to  the  magnesian  limestone, 
South  Shields,  Sunderland,  east  of  Durham, 
east  of  Bishops  Auckland,  Darlington,  Middle- 
ton  Tyas,  Ripon,  Knaresborougb,  Tadcaster, 
Sherburn,  Ivnottingley,  Doncaster,  Worksop, 
Mansfield,  and  Nottingham,  the  average 
breadth  throughout  this  range  being  four 
or  five  miles.  Passing  round  by  Derby 
and  Uttoxeter,  the  magnesian  limestone  again 
appears  at  the  latter  place  and  continues 
in  a very  circuitous  course,  skirting  the  Pot- 
teries coal  field  by  Lane-end,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  Church  Lawton,  and  Congleton.  Ap- 
proaching the  Lancashire  coal  field,  it  proceeds 
by  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Manchester,  Mid- 
dleton, Newton,  Liverpool,  Ormskirk,  and 
Preston,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about 
2 miles.  Another  extensive  range  of  mag- 


nesian limestone  commences  at  Wrexham,  and 
after  skirting  the  Flintshire  coal  field  and  the 
various  Shropshire  coal  districts,  proceeds 
down  under  the  Malvern  hills  through  the  sali- 
ferous district  of  Worcestershire  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  A wide  crescent 
of  magnesian  limestone  belts  the  Whitehaven 
coal  field  on  the  north  side.  A large  bay  in 
the  Tamworth  coal  field  is  entirely  filled  up  by 
it.  The  Dudley  coal  field  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  a belt  of  it,  averaging  3 miles  in  breadth. 
It  skirts  in  patches  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  South  WTales  coal  field,  and  appears 
hanging  on  the  sides  and  overlying  the 
edges  of  all  the  older  rocks  throughout  the 
Bristol  and  Somersetshire  coal  fields.  The 
structure  of  the  magnesian  limestone  varies 
considerably,  from  that  of  a fine-grained  crys- 
talline sub-oolitic  rock  to  a coarse  conglomerate 
of  carboniferous  limestone  pebbles  and  frag- 
ments of  old  red  sandstone,  imbedded  in 
an  argillo-calcareous  basis.  In  this  conglo- 
merate the  imbedded  fragments  are  of  every 
size,  from  that  of  a marble  up  to  masses  of 
several  hundred  pounds  weight.  Generally 
the  fine-grained  magnesian  limestones  are  the 
most  valuable  as  building  stones,  and  of  these 
the  Exhibition  contained  a very  good  collec- 
tion. 

No.  1 97  contained  a specimen  from  Ivnares- 
borough,  a compact  cream-coloured  stone, 
with  imperfectly  oolitic  grains  and  crystal- 
line calcareous  cement.  Most  of  the  mag- 
nesian limestones,  however,  when  perfectly  dry 
attain  a lighter  cream  colour,  but  never  that 
peculiar  light  grey  of  the  best  Portland  stone, 
which  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  sky  and 
atmosphere  of  this  climate. 

In  No.  1G0  there  was  a specimen  from  Hud- 
dleston quarry,  near  Sherburn.  This  quarry  is 
particularly  described  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  select  the  stone  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  They  state  that  very  large 
blocks  are  procured  from  it,  namely,  from  8 
to  10  tons  weight  and  16  feet  long;  that  one 
block  lately  extracted  weighed  14  tons,  and 
that  good  freestone  below  the  bottom  of  the 
quarry  has  been  bored  to  the  extent  of  40  feet. 
The  quarry  contains  beds  from  a few  inches 
to  4 feet  in  thickness : the  colour  of  the  stone 
whitish  cream.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  nearly 
equal  proportions:  weight  137  lbs.  13  oz.  per 
cubic  foot.  When  acted  on  by  artificial  frosts, 
according  to  Brard’s  process,  this  stone  lost 
less  than  ‘04  per  cent,  of  its  weight  by  disin- 
tegration, or  1 grain  in  23G5 ; whereas  some 
of  the  other  stones  experimented  upon  lost 
1 grain  in  174,  and  most  of  the  oolitic  stones 
lost  from  1 in  300  to  1 in  400,  showing  an 
amazing  difference  in  the  power  possessed 
by  these  various  stones  to  resist  decomposition 
by  atmospheric  influences.  The  stone  from 
Huddleston  quarry  is  in  very  high  repute,  and 
was  used  in  the  erection  of  York  Minster, 
Selby  Cathedral,  Huddleston  Hall,  Sherburn 
Church,  Westminster  Hall,  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Galeforth  Hall,  &c.  This  stone 
is  estimated  to  cost  2s.  per  foot  at  the  quarry, 
and  16s.  per  ton  carriage  to  London,  making 
the  price  there  3s.  per  cubic  foot.  As  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  however,  passes  close 
to  the  quarries,  and  as  that  company  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  carrying  heavy  mineral 
produce  at  a greatly  reduced  rate,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  stone  might  be  delivered  in 
London  at  about  2s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot.* 


Guildhall,  London. — In  Mr.  Brewer’s 
paper  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  ancient 
roof  of  Guildhall,  London,  is  deemed  “irre- 
parable,” and  in  the  line  immediately  under, 
page  669,  it  is  added,  “no  representation  is 
preserved.”  This  is  a mistake,  for  it  will  be 
found  in  “Specimens  of  Ancient  Carpentry” 
(plate  1 6),  by  James  Smith,  published  by 
J.  Seago,  High-street,  St.  Giles,  1 787-”— 

A Subscriber. Another  correspondent, 

the  sexton  of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  says 
that  beneath  the  east  window  of  Guildhall  the 
female  statue  is  that  of  Queen  Henrietta,  con- 
sort of  Charles  I. — not  Queen  Elizabeth. 


* To  be  continued. 


A HISTORICAL  NOMENCLATURE  FOR 
ENGLISH  GOTHIC. 

In  your  number  for  4th  of  October,  there  is 
a proposal  by  Mr.  Garbett  to  introduce  a his- 
torical, instead  of  descriptive  nomenclature, 
for  English  Gothic.  The  discussion  to  which 
it  must  have  given  rise  will  probably  be  nearly 
over  by  the  time  you  receive  this;  but  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  permit  me,  though 
thus  late,  to  express  in  your  columns  my  entire 
concurrence  in  Mr.  Garbett’s  views,  and  my 
hope  that  his  suggestion  may  be  quickly  and 
generally  acted  upon.  I am  not  sure  that  the 
names  he  proposes  are  the  best  which  could  be 
chosen,  but  I am  very  sure  that  the  principle 
is  right,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a nomen- 
clature of  this  kind  would  not  only  put  an  end 
to  innumerable  vain  disputes  and  harmful 
obscurities  of  expression,  but  help  the  general 
public  to  a better  understanding  of  the  relation 
of  art  to  the  political  circumstances  of  nations. 

I see  there  is  fault  found,  in  the  same  paper, 
with  my  way  of  talking  of  Orders.  I will 
render  reason  for  this  elsewhere,  having  time 
at  present  only  to  fulfil  a neglected  duty 
towards  another  of  your  correspondents. 
Several  months  ago,  some  plumber  or  glazier* 
was  trying,  in  your  columns,  to  defend  the 
modern  practices  of  marbling,  graining,  and 
such  other  lying  ornamentation,  from  what  I 
had  alleged  against  them,  when  one  of  the 
ablest  of  your  correspondents  took  up  the  good 
cause,  and  answered  him  so  thoroughly,  hand- 
ling several  parts  of  the  subject  much  better 
than  I had  been  able  to  do,  that  I have  ever 
since  had  it  in  my  mind  to  request  you  to 
convey  my  thanks  to  him  for  his  defence,  not 
of  me  or  my  sayings,  but  of  most  important 
truth.  I have  not  your  paper  by  me  here,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  say  in  what  numbers  the 
discussion  appeared ; but  your  readers  will 
probably  remember  it,  or,  if  not,  will  find  it 
worth  the  trouble  of  a little  search. 

Venice.  J.  Ruskin. 


HOW  CHINESE  WORKMEN  BUILT  AN 
ENGLISH  HOUSE. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  for  1851, 
issued  by  the  “Architectural  Publication 
Society,”  consists  of  a curious  and  interesting 
essay  on  Chinese  Architecture,  partly  compiled 
from  various  authors,  and  partly  written  by 
Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  of  Exeter,  who  was  resident 
in  China  nearly  two  years  : he  has  also  sup- 
plied a number  of  illustrations,  which  are 
printed  in  colours. 

AVe  transfer  to  our  pages  the  following  me- 
moranda concerning  the  erection,  by  native 
artizans,  of  an  English  house  in  China  designed 
by  the  writer : — 

“flhe  evidence  that  a bargain  had  been 
struck  between  the  English  merchant  and 
Chinese  contractor,  appeared  on  my  plans  in 
the  form  of  a perpendicular  column  of  charac- 
ters neatly  traced  with  a brush  and  Indian  ink. 

My  employer  would  not  have  the  specifica- 
tion translated.  ‘You’ll  have  no  difficulty 
with  Achone,’  he  said  : ‘he’s  been  a ship  car- 
penter, and  is  well  accustomed  to  building  for 
the  Europeans,  and  he’ll  do  anything  you  ask 
him.  They’re  infernal  rogues,  these  China- 
men—confounded  rogues,  all  of  ’em,  but  they 
know  I’m  too  deep  for  ’em,  they  can’t  cheat 
me .’  The  foundations  being  laid  about  four 

feet  thick,  of  long  masses  of  granite  as  large  as 
a milestone,  I felt  there  was  less  necessity  to 
oblige  the  contractor  to  dig  up  some  large 
natural  rocks  that  interrupted  the  level  of  the 
trenches.  We  had  a serious  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  about  these  rocks  : Achone 
declared  that  if  they  were  extracted,  the  soft 
bed  underneath  them  would  swamp  the  foot- 
ings. I was  pleased  to  observe  a proper 
English  mason’s  level  employed  in  place  of  the 
clumsy  water-trough  generally  used  by  the 
Chinese.  The  three  customary  courses  of 
granite  ashlar,  above  the  plinth,  to  keep  out 
lalelloons  (thieves),  were  a long  time  in  lay- 
ing. I admired  the  patience  of  the  ma- 
sons, each  perched  upon  a block,  punching 
with  iron  hammer  and  chisel  steadily  through 


* Mr.  Ballantine  and  those  who  know  him  will,  we  hnve 
no  doubt,  cxcuso  us  for  allowing  Mr.  lluskin  to  choose  his 
own  mode  of  expression. — Ed. 


i the  long,  long  summer  hours,  snatching  only 
i a few  moments  for  the  simple  refreshment  of 
I little  else  but  rice  and  tea,  and  a few  whiffs 
|j  at  a pipe,  without  stepping  off  their  block. 

When  the  granite  window-sills  were  laid, 
i each  having  a central  perpendicular  stroke 
1 struck  with  aline  wetted  with  muk  suey  (Indian 
i ink,)  and  brought  accurately  to  coincide  with 
i the  centre  of  the  window  marked  on  the 
: masonry  below,  and  the  jambs  were  set  up, 

the  bricklaying  began.  The  face  of  the  wall 
' was  kept  exactly  flush  with  the  granite  below, 

I leaving  not  a quarter  of  an  inch  for  plastering. 

The  grey-headed — I mean  grey-tailed,  veterans 
I of  the  trowel  had  never  thought  of  this,  and 
vociferated  most  fiercely  when  made  to  pull 
their  work  down  by  the  foreman. 

I was  dumb-founded  to  see  the  plasterers 
treading  on  the  heels  of  the  bricklayers,  and 
laying  on  the  pricking-up  coat  as  fast  as  the 
wall  rose  in  height  : being  very  thin,  this 
plaster  is  not  disturbed  by  the  settling  of  the 
i brickwork.  Screeds  were  altogether  rejected 
as  wasteful ; indeed  the  forming  them  would 
have  been  impossible,  for  to  save  scaffolding 
one  part  of  the  wall  was  always  carried  up 
nearly  ten  feet  higher  than  others. 

Achone  was  very  troublesome  about  his  in- 
stalments, which  were  paid  at  the  merchant’s 
treasury,  on  his  presenting  my  certificates. 
He  was  to  have  one  thousand  dollars  to  begin 
i with,  a thousand  when  the  foundations  were 
in,  and  another  when  the  first  floor  joists 
were  laid.  He  had  taken  his  contract  so  low, 
or  ready  money  commanded  such  discount, 
that  he  quite  led  me  a life. 

One  day,  whilst  the  round  spars  were  laying 
as  bridging-joists  upon  some  old  masts  as 
; girders,  that  had  already  ‘ put  a girdle  round 
the  earth  ’ in  the  merchant  service,  Achone 
put  the  question  : ‘ Can  let  my  have  thousand 
i'  dallarnow?’  ‘No,  you  must  do  some  more 
’ work  first.’  ‘ My  wantchee  catchee  thousant 
' dallar  first.  Have  got  twenty-five  piece  carp’n- 
ter-man,  forty  piece  coo-lee  (labourer),  thirty 
1 breck  may-sun  : suppose  no  got  no  moa-ney, 
li  no  can  give  wage  dat  man  : — you  6ee — all  dat 
■i  stun  foundation  very  large  stun  : eb’ry  day  I 
If  go  out,  dat  coo-lee  come  talkee  my — why  no 
[f  give  moa-ny  ? — ebery  day  wantshee  moa-ny, 

1 buy  dat  rice ;’  and  in  his  agitation  he  inserted 
< a great  fan  under  his  white  jacket,  and  began 
t to  ventilate  his  spine  most  vigorously.  ‘ Inside 
i ray  heart  werry  sore,  no  can  catch  wage  ; all 
( dat  coo-lee  man  come  round  my  ous,  make 
I to—o  much  barbry, — say, — Achone!  Achone! 

1 You  all  same  tief  Achone  ! Talkee  too  much 
1 bad  my.’  ‘ Well,  why  don’t  you  send  to 
( Canton  and  get  more  joists  ?’  * My  hab 

s sendee  Cantun.  No  can  buy  spar,  no  got 
h moa-ny.  You  gib  me  thousant  dallar,  my 
c catchee  dat  Cheena  spar  werry  soon.’  And 
1 here  Achone,  overcome  with  sadness,  lifted 
i up  his  voice  and  wept.  There  is  something 
r remarkably  touching  in  the  sight  of  a strong, 
s stout  man  shedding  tears.  * I never,’  as  Cor- 
I poral  Trim  says,  * in  the  longest  march,  had 
s so  great  a mind  to  my  dinner,  as  I had  to  cry 
n with  him  for  company.’ 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I proceeded  to  the 
h house  of  my  employer  to  plead  for  him.  ‘ Is 
\ Mr.  S.  in,’  said  I to  a loitering,  effeminate 
i Chinese  lad,  with  a smooth  shaven  head,  after 
l having  doubtfully  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
■ veranda,  and  knocked  with  very  little  effect  at 
(four  or  five  sash-doors?  ‘He  av  go  out,  wat 
choo  want-shee,  you  makee  house  pigeon  ?’ 

I acknowledged  the  compliment  to  the  pro- 
fession with  a nod  to  the  youth,  and  went  to 
rmeet  Mr.  S. 

‘Oh,  Mr. ,’  said  my  employer,  ‘when 

i you  know  the  Chinamen  so  well  as  / do,  you 
won’t  be  so  tender-hearted  as  you  are  now  : 
.why  that  scoundrel  Achone,  living  as  he  does 
(rent  free  in  a mat  shed  on  my  premises, 
tidirtier,  and  more  meanly  than  his  men,  lie’s 
lone  of  the  richest  Chinamen  in  the  place ! 
vNo,  no,  let  all  the  joists  be  laid  first : lie’s  got 
his  thousands  of  dollars  out  at  fine  interest. 

I'll  take  an  oath.’ 

To  return  to  the  building  : I had  shown  my 
greenness  in  placing  the  strong  room  for  the 
(dollars  against  an  outer  wall,  accessible  to 
housebreakers  : this  was  altered.  We  were 
mow  working  at  the  level  of  the  first  floor. 


where  the  sitting-rooms  were  to  have  fire- 
places. To  avoid  corbelling,  the  joiners  nailed 
a single  floor-board  close  to  the  wall,  and  based 
the  brick  jamb  upon  it.  Every  means  was 
employed  to  save  bricks,  the  windows  gaped 
inwards  with  splays,  that  placed  the  lintels  in 
a critical  position.  The  granite  door-jambs 
had  awkward  projections  left  for  pivots  to  work 
in,  instead  of  proper  hook  and  twist  hinges. 
When  the  marble  hearths  came,  quite  an  ex- 
cavation had  to  be  made  in  the  round  spars, 
which  could  not  be  trimmed,  and  ran  their 
inflammable  ends  into  the  fireplace,  and  the 
hearth  could  not  be  got  down  flush  with  the 
floor.  It  was  useless  to  remonstrate ; Achone 


huge  ragged-headed  brads  attached  them  to 
the  round  spars,  that  could  not  be  termed 
joists,  and  where  an  inequality  presented  itself, 
a dull  adze  scrubbed  off  the  raised  edge. 

Mitering  the  moulded  architraves  was  always 
a difficulty;  the  bead  had  to  be  shared  down, 
and  the  faces  curved  at  the  intersections. 

The  carving  was  worse  than  the  joiner’s 
work.  A console  truss  to  a door  cornice  they 
incised  in  flat  lines  on  a half-inch  board,, 
though  shown  the  front  and  profile  on  paper  ^ 
and  when  a deal  block  was  got  out,  the  carver 
played  with  it  as  a cat  with  a mouse,  and  I was 
obliged  to  hack  it  out  myself  by  inches  to  show 
him  the  way.  A model  would  have  helped  on 


knew  that  Mr.  S.  was  satisfied  with  the  regular;  matters  much,  for  but  few  workmen  could 


way  of  doing  things. 

Part  of  the  first  floor  was  to  be  a veranda, 
with  Doric  columns  and  entablature.  I had 
profiles  cut  for  the  rough  brickwork,  which 
Achone  vowed  should  be  executed  to  a nicety, 
leaving  three  quarters  of  an  inch  for  plastering 
everywhere.  Unfortunately,  I was  compelled 
to  leave  the  men  to  their  own  devices  for  a 
few  days,  and  Achone  to  his  opium  pipe. 
When  I came  back — good  heavens  ! what  was 
the  veranda  like?  The  pillars  were  right  in 
height,  but  the  coupled  columns  were  stuck 
together  ; the  bases,  two  clumsy  toruses,  in 
form  something  between  a turnip-radish  and  a 
pumpkin ; the  capital  was  a single  meagre  tile. 
After  having  the  columns  reconstructed,  the 
stuccowork  began.  All  the  fillets  and  squares 
leaned  inwards,  the  soffit  of  the  architrave  cut 
an  inch  deep  into  the  abaci,  the  triglyphs  were 
pentaglyphs,  the  cornice  the  masons  would 
not  project  more  than  the  half  of  a 20-inch 
tile  instead  of  nearly  2 feet  (I  got  it  done  even- 
tually with  granite  slabs).  Instead  of  the  plain 
blocking  course  designed,  I found  the  indus- 
trious plasterers  flourishing  away  in  flowery 
enrichment,  of  a series  of  little  piers,  projecting 
from  other  slight  projections,  so  that  each 
division  of  the  attic  had  six  arrises,  and  the 
corresponding  mitres  in  the  moulding  coping, 
to  say  nothing  of  intervening  panels,  all  filled 
with  elaborate  designs.  It  6eemed  a sad  pity 
to  have  to  abolish  all  this  exuberance,  espe- 
cially as  the  contractor  never  dreamed  of  an 
extra  for  it. 

For  the  roof  we  had  provided  king  post 
trusses  ; and  when  these  were  set  up,  the  car- 
penters began  to  bed  the  hip  pieces ; four 
clumsy  round  pine  logs — they  were  tied  to 
nothing,  had  no  square  bearing  anywhere — 
being  just  bedded  in  the  brick  walls,  and  the 
purlin  spars  rested  on  them.  Upon  these  the 
tiles  lay,  bearing  on  battens  rafterwise.  The 
entablatures  over  the  windows  were  great 
difficulties  : in  these  the  Chinese  generally 
keep  the  return  of  the  upper  fillet  within  the 
width  of  the  window  dressings ; and  when  I 
ordered  the  extra  length,  they  ran  all  the  mem- 
bers out  alike.  I corrected  this  by  tracing  the 
return  of  the  bed-mould  against  the  wall. 
Then  they  cut  crown  mould  and  all  off  to  this 
mark,  and  had  to  insert  bricks  again  to  repair 
their  mistake.  Every  morning  some  blunder 
stared  me  in  the  face.  One  day  I found  all 
the  window  outside  architraves  painted  green 
to  match  the  jalousies. 

A large  shed,  shaggy  with  its  thatch  of  dry 
leaves,  close  to  the  building,  accommodated 
the  joiners.  Here  they  got  up  the  sash  doors, 
which  are  commonly  used  to  both  doorways 
and  windows,  to  assist  the  ventilation,  pre- 
paring the  stiles  on  little  forms,  not  more  than 
six  feet  long,  the  bench  sloping  from  about 
twenty-four  inches  to  twelve  in  height.  With 
a narrow  plane,  destitute  of  top  iron,  and 
worked  with  a cross  handle,  the  workman  sit- 
ting astride  his  work,  it  was  wonderful  to 
witness  what  true  and  smooth  work  they  put 
out  of  hand.  It  appeared  rather  barbarous, 
indeed,  for  a man  to  be  turning  up  his  naked 
toe  and  holding  a sash-bar  with  it  on  the 
ben.h,  while  he  worked  the  moulding  and  re- 
bate. They  were  not  so  au  fait  at  fixing.  To 
my  dismay,  I found  the  doors,  two  inch 
double- worked  doors,  hung  with  brass  butts, 
before  the  floors  were  laid ; there  was  no  fear, 
to  be  sure,  of  the  doors  not  shutting,  as  there 
was  above  half  an  inch  clear  of  any  possible 
floor  board,  and  when  the  floors  were  down, 
there  was  little  more  cause  for  satisfaction  : 


understand  a drawing. 

Long  before  the  building  was  finished,  all 
the  joints  of  the  panels  of  the  doors  and  sash 
door  windows  gaped  wide,  and  let  in  streaks  of 
the  withering  rays  of  the  sun  most  provokingly. 
The  cedar  treads  and  risers  of  the  stairs  also 
showed  seams  most  unseemly.  We  made  a 
cylinder  in  the  well-hole  and  chalked  up  the 
handrail  pretty  correctly.  The  greatest  proof, 
perhaps,  of  want  of  civilization  shewed  itself 
in  forming  the  aceess  to  the  cellar  in  the  stair- 
case compartment,  about  15  feet  square.  In- 
stead of  contriving  the  descent  under  the  stair- 
case, they  boarded  the  whole  floor  before 
beginning  to  build  the  staircase,  and  sawed 
out  a large  square  trap  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  to  get  at  the  cellar.  For  the  balus- 
trade to  the  veranda,  which  was  to  be  of  greyv 
porcelain,  they  brought  several  6tone  bottle- 
like productions,  glazed,  which  could  be  pro- 
duced at  about  half  a dollar  each.  I gave 
them  a profile,  which  they  executed  with  very 
round  arrises. 

As  soon  as  the  rooms  were  floored,  the 
workmen,  who  had  been  roosting  at  night  like  • 
fowls  on  little  perch-like  platforms  in  the  roofs 
of  the  temporary  workshops,  brought  their 
beds  (little  more  than  mats)  into  the  house,, 
and  there  some  of  them  lay  sprawling  and 
fanning  themselves  through  the  day.  This 
appeared  much  more  innocent  than  an  English 
mechanic’s  week’s  ‘fuddle;’  nevertheless,  I 
said  to  Achone,  ‘Why  do  you  let  your  men 
leave  their  work  and  smoke?’  ‘ Cheenaman,’ 
he  replied, ‘no  all  same  Inglis-man.  Spose- 
Inglis  carp’nter  ten  minest  away  from  walk,, 
stoppee  he  wage — Cheenaman  no  all  same.. 
Dat  man  (pointing  to  one)  stun  may-sun,  to- 
day he  no  got  walk,  to-morrow  he  catchee 
walk,  nex  day  spose  no  got — spose  rain  come, 
he  catchee  lice  (rice);’  that  is,  in  rainy 
weather,  when  they  cannot  work,  there  is  an 
allowance  of  rice  to  the  mechanics,  who  get 
about  the  third  of  a dollar  wages  per  day,  or 
sixteen  pence;  labourers  about  sevenpence 
half-penny. 

Centre  flowers  of  radiating  acanthus  leave?, 
were  most  patiently  modelled  against  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  best  rooms,  and  in  tolerable  imita- 
tion of  my  drawings,  but  in  a few  days  they 
cracked  and  fell  to  pieces,  whilst  the  quaint 
sprigs,  birds,  and  fishes,  shaped  by  the  plas- 
terers out  of  their  own  heads,  set  beautifully 
hard  ; seeming  to  say,  this  is  a land  of  old 
institutions  : new  fangled  notions  will  not  an- 
swer here. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  works  one  of  the 
ground  floor  rooms  was  furnished  thus : 
against  the  wall  were  some  upright  boards, 
about  seven  feet  high,  the  upper  part  covered 
with  orange  paper,  inscribed  with  black  cha- 
racters, and  in  some  parts  punched  into  rows 
of  diamond-shaped  apertures,  and  spangled 
with  square  spots  of  gold  leaf,  its  surface  further 
diversified  with  little  bouquets  of  tinsel,  fruc- 
tifying most  gloriously  with  red  and  green 
gems.  A small  table  stood  close  to  the  boards  : 
on  it  were  two  earthenware  lampstands,  a little 
blue  and  white  teapot,  some  diminutive  basins, 
a vessel  containing  a large  green  fruit,  and 
some  matches,  or  incense  sticks,  in  stands. 

This  altar  was  in  honour  of  Lu  Parn,  or 
Lao  Parn,  the  ‘ opifer  per  orbem  dicor’  of 
Chinese  carpenters.  His  interesting  biography 
was  thus  touched  upon  by  Achone : ‘ He  lib 
long  time  go,  he  werry  cleb  man, — savey  all' 
dat  carp’nter  pigeon  (business),  all  dat  stun 
walk,  all  same  Inglis  man  (I  bowed)  savejr 
make — all  carp’nter  man,  all  breck  may- sun. 
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all  stun  may- sun,  chin  chin  he  (worship  him). 
Ten  tousand  year,  — more,  he  makee  die,  go 
upside  sky, — make  dat  emp’rers  house.  Em- 
p’rer  makee  he  mandaree,  he  werry  prarper 
man,  all  same  school  master;  when  got  werry 
hard  walk  all  man  chin  chin  he  (invoke  him), 
all  same  Inglis  man  talkee  chin  chin  Jos  5 (idol 
worship).  ‘ Well,  hut,’  said  I,  unwilling  to 
appear  to  assent  to  his  mythology,  ‘ English- 
men will  tell  you  that  ‘ Jos  pigeon  ’ is  only 
fools’  pigeon.  There  is  only  one  God,  and 
Chinamen  have  no  more.  He  does  everything 
well,  and  will  not  allow  what  is  bad.’  ‘ Oh, 
yes,  my  savey  dat  Gott  berry  well,  he  all  same 
Jos.’  ‘ No,  he  is  not  all  same  Jos.’  ‘ Yes, 
my  savey  dat  Gott,  my  likey  Cheenamen  Jos 
more  better;  Cheenaman  Jos  let  him  makee 
walk,  catch  wage  S’nday.  Inglisman  Gott  say 
no  walk  S’nday.’  Achone  was  too  courteous 
to  stick  to  any  opinion  he  advanced  when 
opposed  to  me,  so  it  became  in  matters  civil 
as  well  as  religious,  useless  to  ‘argue  the 
point’  with  him. 

We  have  yet  to  describe  the  plumbing, 
painting,  and  glazing,  to  complete  our  man- 
sion. Of  the  first  we  may  safely  say  there  was 
none,  the  hard  lime  furnishing  the  linings  of 
all  the  gutters,  and  the  water-closets  being  on 
the  night-table  principle. 

Paint  is  laid  on  sometimes  in  almost  a paste, 
with  a pipce  of  chip,  and  is  very  glossy  when 
dry.  Glazing  is  done  as  with  us.  The  Tong 
yao  fooi,  lime  and  oil  (putty)  is  as  indispen- 
sable to  Chinese  joiners  as  to  the  English,  and 
the  glaziers  accustomed  to  work  their  oyster 
shell  into  labyrinthine  compartments  of  carved 
casements,  find  sash  squares  very  easy  to 
stop  in. 

We  have  thus  imperfectly  triced  the  pro- 
gress of  construction,  and  the  difficulties  which 
occur  in  the  erection  of  an  ordinary  English 
house,  where  all  is  square  work,  line  and  rule 
work.  A little  reflection  on  the  clumsiness 
and  inaccuracy  displayed  by  Chinese  artisans 
in  such  simple  constructions,  awakens  our 
wonder  at  the  truth  and  correctness  with  which 
the  complicated  curves  of  elaborate  temple 
roofs  are  produced,  bristling  with  porcelain 
dragons,  fishes,  frets,  and  scrolls,  exhibiting 
contortions  of  eaves,  board,  gable,  ridge,  and 
hip,  setting  geometry  at  defiance,  and  yet  in  a 
manner  symmetrically  subservient  to  some  of 
her  rules,  seeming,  in  the  quaint  contour  of 
their  fantastic  crestings,  to  be  Ipbs  the  pro- 
ductions of  a plodding,  persevering,  unchang- 
ing people,  than  the  magic  creations  of  a race 
of  fairies.”  Edward  Ashworth. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Faringdnn.—  The  old  town-hall  here  is 
shortly  to  be  put  into  thorough  repair.  Bow- 
windows  and  other  alterations  are  to  be  made 
for  the  petty  sessions,  & c.  The  town  fire- 
engines  are  to  be  stationed  under  it. 


nnurton,  near 
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week  the  new  Baptist  Chapel,  erected  at  th 
cost  of  Mr.  H.  Tucker,  of  Bunion  IIous 
was  opened.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  wit 
turret  and  bell,  and  will  seat  about  300  pei 
sons.  Adjoining  it  is  a minister’s  house. 

Shrewsbury . — A memorial,  by  about  400  c 
the  clergy,  burgesses,  and  inhabitants,  to  th 
Council,  for  the  establishment  of  baths  an 
washhouses,  has  been  seconded  by  a report  c 
a committee  of  the  council  in  favour  of  th 
proposal,  and  favourably  considered  by  th 
council.  The  probable  cost  is  estimated  b 
the  town -surveyor  at  800/.  to  I, 000/.  A sit 
has  been  selected  between  the  Riven-noad  an 
the  river  Severn  belonging  to  the  corporatior 
and  nh  re  it  is  also  proposed  to  erect  slaugl 
ter-bouses. 

Ex eler.  The  governors  of  the  Devon  an 
Exeter  Hospital  have  resolved  to  make  certai 
alterations  m the  building,  to  provide  an  ana 
tomica!  lecture  room,  and  improve  the  Schor 
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Exmouth.— It  is  proposed  to  start  a new  ga 
company  here  unless  the  present  exorbitar 
price,  10s.,  be  reduced  to  6s.  8d.  The  com 
pan7  . n allo'veJ  a fortnight  to  conside 
of  it.  1 heir  own  interest,  even  though  n 
rival  company  were  threa*ened,  ought  "to  in 


duce  them  at  once  to  abolish  a price  so  im- 
practicable and  obstructive  to  the^extension  of 
gas-light  in  any  town. 

Newcastle  ( Staffordshire ).  — A new  organ 
built  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Rochdale,  has  been 
put  up  in  St.  George’s  Church  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  200/. 

Bridport. — A painted  window  by  Mr.  Baillie, 
of  London,  has  just  been  erected  in  the  south 
chancel  aisle  of  the  parish  church,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  rector.  It  is  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  and  displays  the  Crucifixion, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  our  Saviour. 
Each  compartment  is  surmounted  by  a canopy 
corresponding  in  architectural  character  with 
the  stonework,  the  ground  being  filled  in  with 
diapering  on  colours. 

Chartham. — Two  cottages  have  been  built 
by  Mr.  Baker,  in  Howfield  Wood,  Chartham, 
as  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes.  They 
consist  of  four  rooms  each,  a good  sized 
kitchen,  13  by  14  feet,  and  8 feet  high;  a 
scullery,  with  an  oven  and  pantry ; and  two 
bed-rooms.  The  kitchens  are  fitted  with  fire- 
lump  cottagegrat.es,  such  as  are  used  in  Prince 
Albert’s  model  cottage,  and  recommended  by 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  as  it  gives  out  more  heat 
than  the  common  grate.  The  cost  of  the  two 
cottages  has  been  216/. 

Liverpool. — It  is  proposed  to  connect  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead  by  sinking  an  iron  tube 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  buried  so  completely 
below  the  surface  there  that  there  would  he 
no  more  obstruction  to  the  currents  than  at 
present.  The  tube  would  have  perpendicular 
sides  and  an  arched  roof.  1 1 would  be  placed  in 
a prepared  bed,  and  would  be  protected  out- 
wardly by  various  contrivances,  which  Mr. 
Cunningham,  is  said  to  he  ready  to  submit 
to  those  interested  in  furthering  the  design. 
Internally  there  would  he  two  lines  of  rails 
running  on  each  side  of  the  tube,  with  a pas- 
sage in  the  middle  for  pedestrians.  The  entire 
work,  Mr.  Cunningham  estimates,  would  cost 
not  more  than  250,000/.,  and  it  would  form  a 
complete  means  of  transit  for  goods,  railway 
passengers,  and  pedestrians,  between  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead,  besides  opening  a com- 
munication to  and  from  Liverpool  for  all  the 
railways  'ceding  the  Cheshire  Junction.  The 
idea  is  by  no  means  new,  however  feasible  as 
applied  to  the  Mersey,  as  it  was  suggested,  by 
* Liverpool  correspondent  of  our  own,  for  the 
English  Channel  even  before  theMenai  channel 
was  provided  with  its  suspended  tubes. 

Ormskirk. — Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  has  suggested  a plan  cf 
sewerage  and  supply  of  water  for  Ormskirk. 
Water  is  to  flowperpetuallythrough  the  sewers. 
The  supply  of  water  is  to  be  obtained  from 
neighbouring  springs.  Lord  Derby,  the  pro- 
prietor, has  offered  the  land  on  which  they 
take  their  rise  on  liberal  terms,  as  well  as  a 
site  for  a reservoir  above  the  elevation  of  the 
town,  which  will  ensure  a constant  supply 
under  pressure  to  every  house,  available  also 
for  fire.  The  expense  of  the  projected  work  is 
estimated  at  S,000/.,  as  follows: — Sewerage, 
3,500/. ; water  supply,  4.500/.  The  local  hoard 
has  sanctioned  an  application  to  the  general 
board  for  the  necessary  powers  to  take  up  the 
amount  of  loan,  to  be  repaid  in  thirty  years. 

Timperley. — Christ  Church,  Timperley,  was 
consecrated  on  Thursday  week.  This  edifice 
was  opened  on  20th  September,  1849,  by 
licence.  It  is  in  the  Norman  style,  and  built 
of  Runcorn  stone.  The  area  occupied  by  the 
church  and  its  grave-yard  is  3,894  square 
yards ; by  the  parsonage-house  and  grounds, 
993  square  yards.  The  plan  comprises  a body 
with  north  porch,  chancel,  and  a tower  with 
spire.  The  length  of  the  body  is  59  feet  by  33 
Ret  wide,  and  the  floor  is  divided  into  two 
longitudinal  aisles,  and  two  cross  aisles  by  the 
seats,  while  at  the  west  end  there  is  a gallery, 
entered  from  the  tower.  The  accommodation 
in  the  church  is  for  510  persons,  of  which  204 
■ re  free.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  church  was 
1,700/.;  of  laying  out  the  grounds  around  it 
(which  required  much  care),  inclosing  the 
churchyard,  400/. ; the  endowment,  1,700/. ; 
he  parson  age- house*  800/. ; altogether  about 
4,600/.  Of  this  there  still  remains  about  70/. 
to  be  obtained. — Manchester  Courier. 
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Manchester. — It  is  proposed  to  convert  the 
collegiate  church  into  a cathedral,  at  a cost  of 
50,000/.,  in  commemoration  of  her  Majesty’s 
visit  to  Manchester.  The  Rev.  R.  Parkinson, 
canon  of  Manchester,  who  suggested  the  idea, 
offers  1,000/.  as  his  own  subscription,  if  the 
remainder  be  made  up  within  twelve  months, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  Manchester 
magnates  will  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  so  noble  an  idea  into  successful 
and  speedy  accomplishment.  Mr.  Holden, 
architect,  has  furnished  the  rev.  canon,  at  his 
suggestion,  with  a design  and  working  draw- 
ings for  the  conversion  of  the  church  into  a 
cathedral  worthy  of  Manchester. 

Portwood  ( Stockport ).  — According  to  the 
Stockport  Advertiser,  the  new  church  of  St. 
Paul,  Portwood,  was  consecrated  on  Wednes- 
day week.  It  is  a stone  edifice,  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular style,  and  consists  of  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  south  porch,  chancel,  and  lofty 
tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  The  nave 
and  aisles  are  64  feet  4 inches  long,  and  50 
feet  6 inches  wide;  the  chancel  34  feet  long, 
and  18  feet  8 inches  wide  inside;  and  the 
tower  17  feet  7 inches  square  over  the  walls, 
and,  with  the  spire,  165  feet  high  to  the  top  of 
the  cross.  The  porch  is  placed  in  the  second 
bay  from  the  west  end, — the  sacristy  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  chancel.  The  nave  i3 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  octagonal  piers  and 
pointed  arches,  and  is  five  bays  in  length,  in 
each  of  which  (except  those  occupied  by  the 
north  and  south  doors)  is  a lofty  window  of 
three  lights,  with  rich  tracery  in  the  head. 
'Fhe  chancel  is  three  bays  in  length,  and  is 
lighted  by  a window  of  five  lights  at  the  east 
end,  filled  with  tracery,  and  on  the  sides  by 
three  light  windows.  The  spire  is  perforated 
at  different  heights  by  three  tiers  of  spire 
lights,  crocketed,  and  enriched  with  tracery, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  metal  cross  and  vane.  The  roofs 
are  of  open  timber  framing,  with  hammer 
beams  and  arched  braces.  The  pews  are 
stained  and  varnished  to  imitate  old  oak.  The 
cost  of  the  erection  will  be  about  4,000/. 
The  Church  is  calculated  to  hold  60S  wor- 
shippers, in  uniform  open  seats,  402  of  the 
kneelings,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  being 
free.  The  designs  and  working  plans  were 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowther, 
architects,  Manchester  ; and  the  entire  stone- 
work and  masonry  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Bertram,  of  Romiley.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
within  a stone  boundary  wall.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  on  22nd  August,  1849. 
The  Church  is  provided  with  an  organ  ; and 
also  a large  bell,  cast  at  a foundry  at  Belfast. 
Gas  has  been  introduced,  the  fittings  having 
been  arranged  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Richmond,  of  Salford:  there  is  also  a 
hot-air  apparatus  for  warming  and  ventilation. 

Preston. — The  movement  in  favour  of  a re- 
duction in  the  pi  ice  of  gas  here  has  at  length 
induced  the  company  to  state  that  they  con- 
template a reduction  in  charges  both  to  private 
consumers,  and  to  the  local  board  of  health. 
The  water-supply  question  is  also  progressing. 

Bradford. — The  foundation-stone  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  situated  at  Lister  Hills, 
was  laid  on  Wednesday  week.  'Fhe  plan  of 
the  building  consists  of  a nave  with  aisles  (the 
south  aisles  extending  one  bay  eastward  in  the 
church),  lower  on  the  north  side  forming  a 
quasi-transepu  and  chancel  with  sacristy  on 
the  north,  'l’he  style  is  Decorated.  From  the 
want  of  ‘ ufficient  funds,  the  spire  will  not  at 
present  be  carried  up. 

Leeds. — The  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Public  Improvements  in 
the  Borough  of  Leeds,  was  held  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Flail,  on  Thursday  week.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  influence  public  opinion, 
and  encourage  public  taste,  in  reference  to  the 
removal  or  mitigation  of  nuisances,  the  prose- 
cution of  useful  works,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  streets  and  buildings  of  the  borough. 
'Fhe  mode  of  its  operation  is  to  be  by  lectures, 
and  by  obtaining  plans  and  designs,  or  eliciting 
suggestions,  for  promoting  the  ends  in  view — 
the  sanitary  and  social  well-being  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  architectural  character  of  the  town, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  best  means  of  securing 
public  comfort  and  convenience.  The  mayor 
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as  president  of  the  society,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  public  operation  of  the  society  was 
inaugurated  with  a lecture  by  Mr.  "William 
Felkin,  mayor  of  Nottingham.  The  towns  of 
Nottingham  and  Leeds  have  enough  in  com- 
mon with  each  other  to  render  the  remedial 
measures  which  have  been  useful  in  the  one 
applicable  to  the  other;  and  Mr.  Felkin  was 
able,  from  his  own  experience  and  labours,  to 
cite  improvements  actually  effected  in  Notting- 
ham, which  would  meet  nearly  all  the  cases 
which  most  need  amelioration  in  Leeds.  His 
hints  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
ing classes  showed  how  much  might  be  done 
in  this  way,  at  the  most  trifling  cost,  and 
without  legal  compulsion.  We  hope  that  other 
towns  will  adopt  the  excellent  example  set  by 
Leeds. 

South  Ossett. — A new  church  here  was  con- 
secrated on  1 6th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  The  church,  which  is  named  Christ 
Church,  is  a plain  building,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 608  persons,  more  than  400  of  the 
sittings  being  free.  Its  design  is  cruciform, 
and  its  style  Gothic,  of  thirteenth  century. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Mallinson  and 
Healey,  of  Bradford.  The  church  is  built  on  a 
site  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thornes,  of  Ossett- 
green,  and,  by  the  provisions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peers  Act,  henceforth  becomes  a parish  church. 

Dumfries. — The  first  pipe  of  the  water  works, 
opened  on  21st  ult.,  was  laid  on  1 6th  January 
last.  The  design  for  them  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Gale,  C.E.,  and  the  pipes  have  been  laid 
by  Mr.  Travis,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Inglis,  the  local  engineer.  The  works,  besides 
pipes,  sieves,  scouring  sluices,  and  fire-plugs, 
include  two  pairs  of  filters,  about  560  yards 
distant  from  Lochrutton  loch,  or  lake,  whence 
the  water  is  taken,  and  possessing  a surface  of 
4,640  square  feet ; and  a stone  tank,  into  which 
the  filtered  water  falls,  and  which  is  capable 
of  containing  233,000  gallons.  The  pipe  for 
the  first  mile  from  the  tank  is  9 inches  in 
diameter,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  distance  of 
4 miles,  to  Dumfries,  S inches. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  excellent  and 
thriving  Institution  took  place  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  when  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Thos.  Grissell,  F.S.A.,  the 
President.  The  company  numbered  about  200, 
including  many  eminent  builders,  architects, 
and  others,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Alderman 
Cubitt,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Graham,  Mr.  W. 
Herbert,  Mr.  Lee,  Messrs.  George,  Joseph, 
and  Stephen  Bird,  Mr.  Nesham,  Mr.  G. 
Spencer  Smith,  Mr.  H.  Kendall,  Mr.  Tyerman, 
Mr.  Dunnage,  Mr.  II.  Hunt,  Mr.  Ifold,  Mr.  | 
Curl  is,  Mr.  Soward,  Mr.  J.  B.  White,  Mr.  G. 
White,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Wagstaff, 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  John  Barnett, Mr.  Watts, &c. 

The  customary  honours  having  been  warmly 
rendered  to  the  Queen  and  the  Royal 
Family,  the  Chairman  proposed  “ Increased 
Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.” He  kn;w  that  the  toast  required 
neither  eloquence  nor  ability  on  his  part  to 
recommend  it ; and  that  the  company  around 
him  were  determined  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  society  to  a successful  issue.  The 
institution  had  been  founded  only  a few  years, 
and  had  commenced  in  a very  humble  man- 
ner : it  had,  however,  thus  far  proceeded 
satisfactorily,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of 
its  continuing  to  do  so.  It  was  a matter  of 
surprise  that  the  builders  of  the  metropolis 
had  not  taken  up  a subject  of  so  much  im-  j 
portance  earlier,  but  now  that  they  had  done  , 
so  in  a spirited  manner,  he  had  no  doubt  they  ! 
would  carry  it  out  effectually.  Although  their  I 
profits,  perhaps,  were  not  so  large  as  the! 
public  generally  supposed,  they  had  the  means  j 
of  rendering  the  Society  as  prosperous  as  any 
other  of  the  kind.  They  had  already  twelve 
pensioners  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  re- 
ceiving altogether  nearly  300/.  a year;  and 
they  were  not  solely  dependent  on  current 
subscriptions,  for  the  directors  had  taken  care 
to  invest  a portion  of  the  funds  as  a provision 
against  any  emergency.  Every  builder  in 
London  ought  to  belong  to  it,  and  with  a little 


I exertion  they  might  easily  be  enabled  to 
1 double  their  numbers  in  the  next  three  years, 
j He  hoped  even  at  the  next  anniversary  to  find  ; 
; a considerable  increase  in  consequence  of  the  | 
proceedings  of  that  evening.  Warmly  then  ; 
he  would  propose  “ Prosperity  to  the  Insti- 
tution.” 

The  Chairman  next  gave  “ The  Patrons 
of  the  Institution,”  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Alderman  Cubitt,  who,  as  a former  president, 
had  done  great  benefit  to  the  society. 

Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt  said  he  was  hardly 
worthy  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by 
placing  his  name  in  association  with  the  other 
patrons  of  the  institution,  distinguished  as 
they  were,  alike  by  rank  and  popular  estima- 
tion. He  adverted  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  at  a former  anniversary,  and 
ascribed  much  of  their  present  success  to  the 
eloquence  with  which  his  lordship  had  then 
advocated  their  cause.  For  himself  he  felt  as 
a builder  that  he  should  neglect  his  duty  if1 
he  did  not  take  every  opportunity  of  aiding 
the  society  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  had 
last  year  advised  the  appointment  of  a new 
president,  and  he  congratulated  the  members 
on  the  election  of  his  friend  Mr.  Grissell,  who 
he  hoped  would  have  health,  strength,  and  in- 
clination still  to  promote  their  interests,  and 
would  not  resign  the  position  he  so  ably  filled  j 
until  he  had  secured  for  the  society  a worthier  i 
successor : this  would  keep  him  there  some  I 
time.  He  feared  they  would  never  want  ob- 
jects on  whom  to  bestow  their  relief,  and  he 
hoped  that  relief  would  always  be  afforded; 
for  by  doing  good  to  others  they  would  best 
consult  their  own  happiness. 

Mr.  William  Lee  proposed  briefly  the  health 
of  the  Chairman. 

The  health  of  Mr.  George  Bird,  the  Trea- 
surer, was  very  warmly  received.  That  gen-  ! 
tleman  responded  to  the  compliment  in  an  j 
earnest  appeal  for  increased  support  to  the 
Institution.  They  were  not  able,  he  said,  at 
the  last  election  of  pensioners  to  place  all  the  ! 
candidates  upon  the  list,  but  he  hoped  suffi- ' 
cient  funds  would  be  raised  by  the  present 
meeting  to  enable  them  to  have  another  elec- 
tion within  a very  few  months ; and  thereby 
to  relieve  the  disappointed  applicants,  who 
were  probably  almost  at  the  doors  of  the  work- 
house.  The  Institution  had  already  prospered 
far  beyond  his  first  anticipations  : they  had 
already  a considerable,  fund,  and  he  confi- 
dently hoped  it  would  very  soon  be  doubled. 

Mr.  H.  Hunt  acknowledged  the  toast  of 
“The  Architects  and  Surveyors,”  and  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  in  being  associated 
with  the  builders,  on  whom,  indeed,  much  of 
their  success  depended. 

The  Chairman  proposed  “ The  Press,”  and 
the  health  of  Mr.  Godwin,  referring  in  kindly 
terms  to  The  Builder  and  its  editor. 

Mr.  Godwin  said — The  public  press,  which 
regulated  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  world,  was  indeed  a mighty  and  important 
engine,  and  wielded,  as  it  was  at  that  time, 
almost  wholly  for  good,  deserved  their  thanks. 
That  portion  of  it  which  he  represented  was  but 
a confined  one,  and  did  not  entitle  him  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  press  in  general.  He  had 
sought  to  aid  the  Institution  from  the  time 
when  Mr.  Cozens,  Mr.  Biers  (whose  name 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  on  such  occasions  as 
the  present),  with  Mr.  Bird,  and  other  early 
labourers,  could  scarcely  muster  a dozen 
friends  around  them,  to  promote  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  It  had  always 
given  him  pleasure  to  do  the  little  he  could  to 
aid  it ; and  he  rejoiced  now  to  see  the  Grissells, 
the  Cubitts,  the  Birds,  the  Curtis’s,  the  Lees, 
the  Neshams,  and  other  eminent  builders 
rallying  around  the  society,  with  a company 
of  two  hundred  friends,  and  a nest  egg  of 
some  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  Bank.  The 
Institution  was  most  important,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  charity,  but  as  affording 
opportunities  for  such  assem1 lies  as  the  pre- 
sent, bringing  men  together,  and  educing 
kindly  feelings.  He  could  not  avoid  hoping 
that  he  should  one  day  see  various  existing 
institutions  of  a similar  nature  all  amalga- 
mated into  one  great  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,  in  which  the  masters,  foremen,  and 
workmen  might  be  all  united  into  a common 


guild,  and  see  their  mutual  dependence  on 
each  other.  At  the  present  moment  he  might 
especially  urge  the  importance  of  establishing 
that  community  of  interest  between  masters 
and  workmen.  When  this  was  the  case,  they 
would  be  able  with  truth  to  say  with  Thomp- 
son,— 

“ Ours  are  the  plans  of  peace ; 

To  live  like  brothers,  and,  conjunctive  all. 

Embellish  life.” 

T|ie  health  of  “The  Vice-Presidents  and 
Trustees  ” was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Herbert 
for  the  former,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Bird  for  the 
latter.  The  “ Stewards  ” were  represented  by 
Mr.  Thos,  Cozens,  who,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Institution,  adverted  to  his  first  attempts  to 
direct  public  attention  to  the  necessity  for  such 
a society,  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
His  communication  to  one  newspaper  being 
neglected,  he  wrote  a letter  to  The  Builder, 
in  the  columns  of  which  the  subject  was 
warmly  advocated. 

Mr.  J.  Soward,  jun.,  replied  to  the  last  toast, 
— “The  Directors  of  the  Institution.” 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  in 
every  respect  satisfactory,  and  the  amount 
subscribed  was  upwards  of  400/.,  including 
the  following  donations  Mr.  Jay,  21/.;  Mr. 
Grissell,  10/.  10s.;  Mr.  J.  Bazley  White, 
10/.  10s.  ; Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  10/.  10s.;  Mr. 
Stephen  Bird,  10/.  10s.;  Mr.  James  Wagstaff, 
10/,  10s.;  Mr.  William  Dennis,  10/.  10s.; 
Mr.  G.  Spencer  Smith,  10/.  10s. ; Mr.  Aider- 
man  Cubitt,  5/.  5s.;  Mr.  J.  B.  Graham,  5/.  5s. ; 
Mr.  Peto,  M.P.,  5/.  5s. ; Mr.  Herbert,  5/.  5s.; 
Mr.  W.  Lee,  5/.  5s.;  Mr.  R.  Watts,  4/.  4s.; 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


DOINGS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

The  statue  of  her  Majesty  by  Mr. 
Handyside  Ritchie  has  been  erected  in  front  of 
Holyrood  Palace  : she  is  represented  in  the 
costume  of  the  ancient  Scottish  queens,  her 
robe  being  elaborately  embroidered  with  the 
devise  of  the  thistle  : in  her  right  hand  she 
holds  the  palm  branch  of  peace.  The  pedestal 
is  of  very  ornate  description,  presenting  on  its 
four  sides  emblematical  figures  of  the  seasons 
in  high  relief,  with  clusters  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  executed  with  great  freedom  and  taste. 
The  material  used  is  a block  of  free-stone  from 
Redhall  Quarry,  which  can  be  procured  at 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  marble  or  bronze  ; and, 
considering  its  pleasing  colour  and  known 
durability,  it  is  matter  of  wonder  that  it  is  not 
more  frequently  used  in  the  production  of 
sculpture. 

A new  surgical  hospital,  in  connection  with 
the  Infirmary,  is  being  completed  : its  arrange- 
ments are  good.  It  contains  about  twenty- 
four  wards,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
eight  or  ten  patients  : the  ceilings  are  twenty 
feet  high,  and  fresh  air  is  admitted  by  small 
upper  windows,  the  foul  air  being  carried  up 
ventilating  shafts  to  a central  tower.  The  supply 
of  water  is  copious,  and  baths  and  other  con- 
veniences are  at  every  hand.  Patients  are 
conveyed  to  the  upper  flats  by  means  of 
“ lifts,”  and  victuals,  &c.  are  transmitted  in 
the  same  manner.  Externally  it  presents  a 
plain  but  effective  Italian  front  with  a central 
tower. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  houses  for 
the  labouring  classes  are  rising  in  many 
localities  where  they  are  much  required,  but  a 
great  deal  must  be  done  before  anything  ap- 
proaching what  is  necessary  is  effected.  Build- 
ing in  general  is  brisker  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  Dun  Edin. 


The  Architect  of  St.  Pancras  New 
Church. — May  I beg  of  you  to  contradict  an 
assertion  quoted  by  you  from  Mayhew’s 
London  Tjabour,  relating  to  the  late  architect  of 
St.  Pancras  New  Church,  by  stating  that 
William  Henry  Inwood  died  in  Upper  Sey- 
mour-street,  Euston-square,  and  was  buried  in 
bis  family  vault  beneath  St.  Pancras  New 
Church,  and  that  bis  son  Henry,  who  was 
joint  architect  with  him,  died  at  sea  about 
March,  1843.  Your  insertion  of  the  above 
will  oblige  the  surviving  relatives  of  his  family 
as  well  as  his  grandson, 

Octavius  Inwood  Thiselton. 


GOO 


MONUMENT  TO  FREDERIC  THE 
GREAT,  OF  PRUSSIA. 

This  year  has  been  characterised  by  the 
completion  of  two  great  monumental  works  — 
the  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  anti  the  above  huge 
mausoleum  at  Berlin.  In  a time  when  the 
deserts  of  persons  to  be  monumented  are  some- 
what inquired  into,  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment to  Frederic  of  Prussia  is  perfectly  war- 
rantable. Besides  being  a warrior  and  states- 
man, he  prided  himself  in  “ being  the  chief 
functionary  of  the  nation;”  and  to  a deputa- 
tion which  came  to  thank  him  for  some  act  of 
royal  solicitude,  he  answered,  “ I merit  no 
thanks  : I have  only  done  my  duty.” 

It  was  already  during  his  life  time,  that  the 
chiefs  of  his  army  projected  to  erect  to  the 
king  a statue  of  large  size,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense ; when  the  monarch,  being  made  aware 
of  their  intention,  had  them  informed  that 
“it  was  a praiseworthy  custom  to  erect  monu- 
ments, not  during  the  life,  but  after  the  death 
of  persons  thus  to  be  honoured.”  Still,  some 
of  his  generals  were  not  prevented,  hy  this  de- 
claration, from  commemorating  the  deeds  of 
the  great  king  even  then ; as,  for  instance. 
Count  Hoditz,  who  placed  a bust  of 
Frederic  II.,  with  a suitable  inscription,  in 
his  domain,  Rosswald,  in  Moravia.  Later, 
the  Estates  of  Pomerania  erected  a marble 
statue  of  the  king  at  Stettin,  &c.  In  the  reign 
of  Frederick  William  II.  the  subject  was  again 
taken  up  : the  actual  place  of  the  monument 
was  selected  as  the  site  most  appropriate,  and 
even  plans  and  other  preparations  made;  but 
the  critical  position  of  Prussia  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  frustrated  all  similar  efforts. 
Frederic  William  III.  also  was  embued  with 
a high  sense  of  duty  towards  his  great  ances- 
tor, and  the  general  peace  then  established, 
fostered  his  purposes.  But  it  was  the  Estates 
of  the  Mark  Brandenburg  and  Nether  Lusacia, 
who  in  1830  brought  the  matter  to  an  issue,  by 
memorializing  the  king  on  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Frederic  the  Great,  by  contri- 
butions raised  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 
The  king  highly  approved  of  the  proposal,  but 
decided  on  placing  the  undertaking  under  his 
own  charge.  Thus,  States-councillor  archi- 
tect Schinkel  and  Professor  Rauch,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  then  at  Munich,  received  orders 
for  making  plans  and  estimates  for  a monu- 
ment of  Frederic  the  Great.  According  to 
these  first  plans  it  had  to  be  placed  twenty 
paces  from  the  entrance  to  the  Linden,  and 
consist  of  a column  similar  to  that  of  Trajan  at 
Rome,  &c.  Conjointly,  however,  with  the 
progress  of  the  plans,  weighty  objections  were 
elicited.  In  the  following  year  Schinkel  was 
engaged  in  the  architectural  projections  of  the 
monument,  and  Rauch  made  statuary  sketches 
of  the  departed  hero.  At  last  Rauch  became 
seized  with  the  idea  of  representing  the  king 
on  horseback,  attired  according  to  his  times 
and  fashion,  the  equestrian  statue  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a large  pedestal,  which  would  afford 
sufficient  room  for  the  representation  of  con- 
temporaneous warriors  and  statesmen,  &c. 
These  original  and  bold  ideas arethoseaccording 
to  which  the  monument  has  been  eventually 
constructed.  Frederic  William  III.  suggested 
some  improvements,  and  thus  three  models  of 
small  size  were  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  art- 
show  of  1839.  On  the  8th  December  of  the 
same  year,  the  royal  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  the  monument  was  signed,  of  which,  in 
May  following,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
by  the  hereditary  prince,  now  Frederic  Wil- 
liam IV.  Already,  in  1839,  Rauch  had  com-  I 
menced  the  full-size  model  of  the  horse,  and 
in  February,  1842,  horse  and  rider  were  com- 
pleted by  him  and  his  assistants,  Albert  Wolf 
and  Gustav  Blaser.  When  the  present  king 
saw  the  original  model  of  the  pedestal,  he 
selected  it  in  preference  to  that  approved  of  by 
the  late  king.  The  selection  of  the  personages 
to  be  represented  and  inscribed  on  the  monu- 
ment was  a matter  of  historical  delicacy  and 
etiquette,  whereon  statesmen  and  learned  men 
were  duly  consulted,  &c.  On  the  8th  of  May 
the  colossal  clay  model  of  the  equestrian  statue, 
measuring  16  feet  3 inches  high,  was  com- 
pleted by  Rauch  and  his  assistants,  Blaser, 
Wolgast,  and  Genschow,  ready  for  casting! 
But  larger  spaces  were  required  for  that 
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operation  than  had  been  hitherto  at  hand  in 
Berlin.  Hence,  therefore,  the  former  building 
of  the  Mint  was  appropriated  thereto,  work- 
shops of  large  size  fitted  up,  and  a new  casting 
furnace  for  bronze  built  on  purpose,  for  which 
M.  Schuler,  privy  councillor  of  architecture, 
made  the  plans,  which  were  executed  by  the 
inspector  Kreye,  then  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  New  Museum.  It  was  on  the 
lltli  July,  1846,  at  midnight,  that  the  casting 
of  this  huge  piece  of  bronze  was  completed  by 
the  overseer  Friebel.  The  other  works  of  the 
pedestal,  still  of  great  importance,  went  on  in 
succession,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1849 
the  last  portions  of  the  bronze  castings  were 
done,  and  the  construction  of  the  mason  and 
granite  works  begun  at  the  place  marked  out 
in  1840.  It  may  be  well  imagined  that  at 
such  an  undertaking  a large  staff  of  artists 
and  artificers  were  engaged,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  especially  mentioned. 
Sculptors  Haagen,  Braiinlich,  Afinger,  &c. ; 
modellers  Bianconi  and  Mitsching ; the 
bronzemakers  Warmuth,  Niirenberg,  Scheer, 
&c.;  chasers,  Kiatzenberg,  Steckner,  &c.  j 
carpentering  and  scaffoldage,  master-carpenter 
Pardow  and  his  men,  who  made  and  arranged 
these  huge  masses  with  circumspection,  accu- 
racy, and  great  steadiness.  This  abridged 
narration  will  give  some  idea  of  the  prepara- 
tions requisite  for  this  fine  and  huge  monu- 
ment. 

Its  entire  height  rises  to  43  feet.  The  granite 
socle  is  5 feet  9 inches ; the  first  course  being 
composed  of  sixteen  stones,  the  second  and 
third  courses  of  eight  stones  each.  On  this 
rests  the  bronze  pedestal  of  an  aggregate 
weight  of  above  36/  cwts.  The  bronze  socle 
contains  between  the  projecting  consoles,  on 
the  front  side,  the  dedicatory  inscription  : on 
the  three  other  sides  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  deserving  men  of  the  time  of  Frederic  the 
Great.  The  inscription  (translated)  runs 
thus  : — 

“to  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT, 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD, 

1840. 

COMFLDTBD  UNDER  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  TJID  FOURTH,* 

1851.” 

The  crown  above,  with  sceptre  and  sword, 
palm  and  laurel,  denote  the  hero,  the  king  and 
the  poet.  The  angles  of  the  volutes  of  the 
consoles  are  ornamented,  at  the  larger  sides, 
with  sculptures  of  warriors  in  various  positions. 
The  front  side  represents  the  genius  of  Light 
with  the  burning  torch,  and  the  genius  of 
Fame  with  palm  and  wreath,  the  former  having 
at  his  side  the  owl,  the  other  an  eagle,  sun- 
ascending.  On  the  opposite  tablet  are  genii 
of  Peace,  supporting  rich  garlands  of  flowers 
and  fruit. 

Above  this  bronze  socle  rises  the  principal 
feature  of  the  pedestal — a colossal  cube  of  the 
same  metal,  consisting  of  sculpture,  represent- 
ing the  chief  military,  states,  literary,  and  art 
notorieties  of  the  Frederician  era.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  .the  pedestal  that  Rauch  has  executed 
an  original  idea,  viz.,  of  combining  figures  of 
alto  relievo,  nay  statues,  with  the  basso  relievos 
on  the  four  faces  of  the  cube.  These  four 
equestrian  alto  relievos  being  placed  at  the 
corners,  project  and  impart  great  life  to 
the  whole  of  the  sculpture.  They  repre- 
sent generals  Prince  of  Brunswick,  Prince 
of  Prussia,  Ziedlitz,  and  Zieten,  the  latter 
especially  still  living  in  the  memory  of  the 
Prussian  people.  A host  of  general  and  staff 
officers  form  the  remaining  part  of  the  bassi 
relievi  of  this  part  of  the  pedestal.  Guarded, 
as  it  were,  by  this  phalanx,  the  portion  of  the 
sculpture  turned  towards  the  Brandenburg 
triumphal  arch  contains  the  figures  of  the 
representatives  of  the  intellect  of  the  Frederician 
era — Count  Cormer,  the  founder  of  the  public 
law  of  Prussia ; C.  II.  Graun,  a great  fosterer 
of  German  musical  art;  Lepsing;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  Immanual  Kant,  “ the  stern, 
conscientious  thinker,  who,  by  teaching  and 
authorship,  paved  the  way  towards  new  and 
serious  thought.”  Amongst  the  names  of  the 
persons  inscribed  on  the  socle  are,  Ramber,  the 
poet ; Gleim,  a man  whose  rhymes  still  remain 
in  the  mouths  of  the  people  ; Christina  Garve, 

* Gorman  art-critics  have  truly  observed,  that  the 
Monumented  merges  nearly  in  ’ the  names  of  tho 
Monumentees. 
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whose  characteristics  we  also  translate  verbatim 
from  the  official  programme  : “ C.  Garve,  who, 
clothing  his  philosophical  inquiries  in  pleasing 
forms  and  plain  language,  has  much  contri- 
buted towards  the  spreading  of  serious 
thought  (!)  and  general  culture  of  the  people.” 
Then  follow  Gellert,  Maupertius,  John  Winck- 
elmann,  and  some  others.  Above  these  groups 
and  names  tower  the  genii  of  Peace  and  Public 
Welfare  ( felicitas  publico),  and  a row  of 
columns  behind  indicates  that  the  building  of 
the  intellectual  dome  of  mankind  is  never  to 
cease. 

The  pyramidal  (decreasing)  shape  of  the 
huge  postament  exhibits  basso  relievos  of 
minor  size,  relating  to  the  more  personal  his- 
tory of  the  late  king.  Alike  as  the  angles  of 
the  under  part  are  ornamented  by  projecting 
equestrian  statues,  we  perceive  here  four  female 
figures,  representing  Strength,  Justice,  Wis- 
dom, and  Moderation.  Amongst  the  basso 
relievos  is  Clio  instructing  the  youth,  and 
pointing  to  high  patterns,  worthy  of  imitation. 
On  the  side  turned  towards  the  university  we 
perceive  the  king  in  the  hut  of  the  Silesian 
weavers,  intent  on  the  examination  of  their 
work  : another  sculpture  represents  the  king 
playing  on  the  flute  in  lonely  retirement : in 
another,  Knobelsdorff,  the  art-adviser  of  Fre- 
deric, presents  to  him  an  antique  work  of 
bronze.  Between  these  larger  basso  relievos, 
that  of  the  front  exhibits  the  great  man 
in  his  reverse  circumstances, — Frederic  sit- 
ting on  the  famous  pump  after  the  lost 
battle  of  Kollin,  sorrowful  but  not  dejected. 
On  the  rear,  in  fine,  the  eagle  of  renown  con- 
veys the  sage  and  the  ruler,  crowned  with 
laurel  and  palm,  to  higher  abodes,  where,  even 
among  the  constellations  of  the  heavens,  his 
star  “ Frederici  honor”  is  shining. 

All  this,  in  fine,  is  crowned  by  the  colossal 
equestrian  statue,  representing  the  king  as  he 
usually  rode  through  the  streets  of  Berlin. 
The  royal  mantle  has  been  added  by  the 
sculptor,  to  give  the  statue,  placed  at  such, 
altitude,  more  plenitude : this,  however,  Fre- 
deric II.  never  chose  to  wear.  We  may  con- 
clude this  notice  on  the  great  art-work  lately 
completed,  with  the  words  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Berlin,  on  presenting  Rauch  with 
the  liberties  of  the  city:  “You  have  com- 
pleted a work  which  long  will  serve  as  a means, 
for  the  mind-elevation  of  the  people.” 


STATE  OF  OUR  BELFRIES. 

Having  been  into  a score  of  belfries,  at  the 
request  of  a member  of  our  (Somersetshire) 
Archaeological  Society,  I was  surprised  and 
grieved  at  the  positively  beastly  state  of  the 
bell-chamber  of  every  one  of  them,  simply  from 
the  luffer-boards  never  projecting  sufficiently 
outwards  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  wet,  and 
from  there  being  no  wire-netting  to  prevent 
birds  roosting  and  defiling  every  inch.  The 
straw  and  birds’  dung  being  always  moist,  fer- 
ments, and  rots  even  the  best  oak,  so  that  the 
repair  is  a constant  source  of  expense,  and  a very 
heavy  one.  Very  many  towers  have  no  luft'er- 
boards,  but  only  some  stone  screen  work  of  late 
date,  or  a few  ill-fixed  slates.  Wire  to  fill  the 
windows  of  any  tower  can  be  procured  and 
fixed  for  less  than  a pound ; but,  like  all 
churchwardens’  duties,  it  cannot  be  compelled, 
and  will  not  be  done.  An  Architect. 


AID  FOR  THE  ART-ARTISAN  SCHOOLS. 

Amongst  the  numerous  memorials  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition,  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  sur- 
plus funds,  one  is  from  the  Committee  for 
establishing  Suburban  Art-Artisan  Schools, 
praying  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  entire  scheme  of  schools  in  different 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  The  success  which 
has  attended  their  present  school  in  Camden- 
town,  where,  since  1st  May,  1850,  550  men  and 
lads  have  received  art  instruction,  and  where 
at  the  present  moment,  there  are  above  100 
students,  undoubtedly  gives  them  a claim  for 
support,  as  the  introducers  of  the  system  of 
artisan  instruction  in  drawing  and  modelling 
into  this  country.  Such  schools  are  among 
the  legitimate  objects  on  which  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  Great  Exhibition  should  be  be- 
stowed. 
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ENRICHED  GOTHIC  MOULDINGS. 

Respecting  the  enriched  neck  mould, 
mentioned  byyour  correspondent,  “W.  H.  B.,” 
in  answer  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Little,  I would 
observe,  although  I do  not  remember  the 
example  pointed  out  by  “ W.  H.  B.”  that  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  neck  mouldings 
carved,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  fol- 
lowing plates  of  my  work  on  Gothic  Orna- 
ments. Vol.  I.  Plates  14,  76,  82,  85,  93,  94; 
Vol.  II.  Plates  1,  81  (where  it  is  very  fully  de- 
veloped, and  a plan  given  of  it),  85,  and  91  ; 
the  last  example  is  from  Exeter  Cathedral. 

I can  point  out  other  examples  which  are 
fully  entitled  to  be  called  enriched  mouldings, 
and,  further,  I consider  that  it  is  incorrect  to 
say,  that  “ the  effect  was  produced  by  super- 
added  ornamentation.”  For  instance,  we  very 
often  find  used  instead  of  a bead  in  the  abacus 
of  capitals,  as  in  the  nave  piers  at  West 
Walton,  a moulding  formed  of  two  sides  of  a tri- 
angle: when  cut  of  a similar  form  transversely 
it  forms  a series  of  pyramids,  and  is  the  nail- 
head  moulding  found  used  very  plentifully  at 
Skelton  Church  in  place  of  beads,  &c.  The 
dog-tooth  ornament  is  formed  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  now  we  first  begin  to  see  a fea- 
ture which  is  very  prevalent  after  its  introduc- 
tion, that  the  ground  upon  ivhick  the  ornament  is 
placed  isworked  intoahollow.  Here,  I conceive,  is 
the  great  difference  between  Classic  and  Gothic 
enriched  mouldings  : in  the  Classic  the  orna- 
ment follows  the  contour  of  the  moulding;  hut, 
in  the  Gothic,  it  is  nearly  always  directly  op- 
posed to  it. 

Now,  it  might  rather  be  said  that  the  orna- 
mentation of  classic  architecture  is  superadded, 
than  it  can  be  said  respecting  the  Gothic,  be- 
cause in  the  classic  it  is  either  added  upon  the 
moulding,  as  in  the  enriched  cyma,  or  it  is  cut 
down  from  the  surface,  as  in  the  enriched 
ovolo,  cyma  reversa,  &c. ; but  these  mouldings 
are  also  found  without  these  enrichments, 
without  being  carved,  having  precisely  the 
same  contour.  The  enrichments  can  be  added 
or  taken  away  at  pleasure;  but  in  Gothic  the 
enrichments  form  a poition  of  the  original  de- 
sign : they  have  never  been  added,  but  are  a 
part  of  what  was  originally  intended,  and  the 
adjoining  mouldings  have  been  arranged  to 
receive  them.  They  stand  in  the  place  of  plain 
mouldings,  not  only  one,  but  sometimes 
occupying  the  place  of  a whole  group.  They 
are  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  enriched 
mouldings,  not  upon  the  same  principle  as  in 
classic,  but  that  they  are  designed  and  arranged 
to  occupy  the  place  of  plain  ones.  They  cannot 
be  said  to  be  superadded  any  more  than  the 
whole  system  of  mouldings,  none  of  which  are 
actually  necessary  in  Gothic  architecture,  as 
many  buildings  are  found  without  them. 

Mr.  Little  says:  “The  sculpture  might  be 
removed,  as  it  now  is  in  some  places,  by  havoc 
or  time,  and  the  form  of  the  moulding  still 
appears  perfect.”  There  is  an  example  to  the 
purpose  in  the  large  Early  English  double  door 
in  tiie  cloisters  at  Westminster,  where  the  large 
hollow  which  originally  received  the  moulding 
is  almost  left  bare  of  ornament.  Now  the 
hollow  which  we  there  see  is  not  the  form  of 
the  moulding,  but  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  moulding  was  placed,  because,  as  it 
is  at  present,  the  capital  carries  nothing. 

Where  we  should  see  a group  of  mouldings 
coming  out  upon  the  abacus  of  the  capital,  we 
have  nothing  but  a large  bare  hollow,  the 
enriched  moulding  which  originally  came  out 
upon  the  capital  in  a convex  form  being  lost. 

I cannot  see,  either,  that  “ it  was  from  the 
desire  of  the  architect  to  preserve  the  contour 
of  his  mouldings  that  the  system  of  deep 
undercutting  and  perforating  their  foliage 
arose.”  I conceive  that  it  was  the  same  love 
of  strong  light  and  shade  which  made  them 
design  their  early  mouldings  in  such  deep 
rounds  and  hollows,  which  caused  them  to 
undercut  their  foliage  to  such  a degree,  as 
sometimes  nearly  to  separate  the  moulding 
from  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  placed. 
This  ground  was  almost  universally  a hollow  : 
in  the  first  instance  ii.  was  a straight  surface, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  early  examples 
of  the  dog-tooth  : at  length  the  taste  for  deep 
cutting  and  deep  shadow  formed  it  into  a 
hollow.  That  it  was  not  upon  any  principle  of 


preserving  the  contour  of  these  hollows,  may 
be  seen  in  a hollow  around  the  same  door,  to 
which  I have  before  referred,  at  Westminster, 
where  the  ornament  is  attached  to  it — and  is 
entitled,  in  every  respect,  to  be  termed  an  en- 
riched hollow  moulding.  Surely  this  is 
carving  on  a moulding.  There  are,  too,  hun- 
dreds of  such  examples  of  ornamental  mould- 
ings, and  it  was  only  when  the  ornament  was 
large  or  of  a particularly  light  character,  that 
it  was  in  any  part  detached.  In  the  Perpen- 
dicular it  is  oftenest  found  attached.  In  the 
battlement  or  crenellated  ornament,  which  is  so 
frequently  found  in  woodwork  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  have  a principle  which  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  formation  of  dentils  in  classic 
architecture  : a portion  is  cut  out  at  regular 
intervals.  This  is  a common  principle  in  the 
formation  of  many  Gothic  enriched  mouldings. 

In  the  arch  of  the  west  doorway  at  Ely 
Cathedral,  and  given  at  plate  73,  vol.  i., 
“ Gothic  Ornaments,”  is  a roll  and  fillet  with 
foliage  carved  upon  it,  and  that  which  springs 
from  its  sides  extends  across  two  hollows,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  roll  and  fillet.  This  last 
example,  however,  is  an  uncommon  feature. 
It  therefore  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  ever 
been  a principle  among  the  mediaeval  archi- 
tects, “ to  carefully  avoid  disturbing  the  surface 
contour  of  their  mouldings,”  although  it  may 
be  observed  that  they  do  not  always  retain  the 
same  forms  when  carved  as  when  plain  : this 
is  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  the  classic. 

James  K.  Colling. 


THE  NEW  BASILICA,  ST.  PAOLO,  IN 
ROME. 

We  quoted  last  week  some  observations  on 
the  church  of  St.  Paolo,  now  building  in  Rome. 
Since  then,  one  of  our  own  correspondents  has 
forwarded  to  us  the  following  particulars  : — 
The  original  church  was  burned  down  about 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  the  new  structure 
has  been  in  hand  ever  since.  Signors  Belli 
and  Poletti  are  the  architects.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  and  will  be  a very 
fine  work.  Unluckily,  it  is  placed  in  a very 
damp  and  unhealthy  situation.  We  have  only 
had  a little  rain  for  two  days  and  one  night, 
and  yet  the  damp  has  in  places  run  up  the 
walls  for  4 or  5 feet.  The  transept  has  fluted 
columns  of  pavonozzetta  marble  close  to  the 
walls,  which  are  faced  with  slabs  of  veined 
marble.  Above  the  columns  is  a sort  of 
double  cornice,  over  which  is  a frieze  com- 
posed of  large  circles  of  mosaic,  each  the 
gigantic  portrait  of  a pope,  but  being  placed 
at  such  a height  they  do  not  appear  much 
larger  than  life.  These  mosaics  are  being 
made  in  the  government  factory : there  are  to 
be  230,  I think  they  said  : each  measures  at 
least  4 feet  in  diameter,  takes  twelve  months 
to  complete,  and  is  worth  about  2001.  Over  this 
frieze  are  pilasters  of  imitation  pavonozzetta, 
and  slabs  of  imitation  marble  for  the  walls, 
but  good  imitations,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  lower  part.  The  ceiling,  unfortunately, 
is  flat,  which  rather  spoils  the  effect, 
and  there  is  a very  singular  thing  about  it : 
the  north-east  corner  is,  or  appears  to  be,  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  rest,  though  we  were 
standing  nearer  to  it,  and,  according  to  the 
rule  of  perspective,  it  should  have  seemed 
higher.  It  is  very  deeply  carved  in  square  and 
oblong  compartments,  and  ornamented  with 
flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  and  is  only  white  and  gold. 
A lofty  arch — the  old  one,  I believe, — covered 
with  antique  and  brightly  coloured  mosaic, 
and  supported  on  two  magnificent  columns, 
with  white  marble  Ionic  capitals,  the  shafts  of 
which  are  of  one  block  of  Simplon  granite, 
about  30  feet  high— opens  into  the  nave  (or  is 
to  do  so  when  the  hoarding  is  taken  down). 
The  nave  has  a centre  and  two  side  aisles,  and 
has  consequently  four  rows  of  columns — 
twenty,  and  two  pilasters,  in  each  row : these 
columns  are  also  granite,  32  Roman  palms 
high,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  bases  of 
Carrara  marble  (the  side  columns  are  smaller). 

A line  of  small  arches  connects  these  columns 
at  the  top  : above  is  a cornice,  and  over  that 
the  frieze  of  popes,  as  in  the  transept. 
Mehemet  Ali  made  the  late  Pope  a present  of 
some  very  beautiful  Oriental  alabaster,  which 


is  being  worked  into  four  columns,  also  32 
palms  high,  to  enclose  the  old  baldacchino, 
which  was  but  slightly  injured  by  the  fire. 
There  are  four  immense  pilasters  of  it  to  orna- 
ment the  principal  doorway,  and  two  smaller 
columns,  with  pilasters,  for  the  chapel  in  which 
Tenerain’s  statue  of  the  late  Pope  is  to  be 
placed. 


MEMS.  ON  THE  NEW  GLASGOW 
'BUSES. 

These  are  considerably  roomier  than  the 
metropolitan  ones,  and  are  drawn  by  three 
horses  abreast,  separated  by  two  poles.  About 
a third,  in  centre,  of  the  roof,  is  raised,  so  that 
you  can  walk  upright  in  the  central  gangway. 
The  sides  of  this  raised  portion  are  louvred,  in 
bays ; consequently  the  occasion  for  the  win- 
dows being  made  to  open  is  done  away  with  : 
sash-margins  are  thus  rendered  unnecessary; 
and  the  plate-glass  occupies  the  whole  space 
between  the  uprights,  giving  the  vehicle  a light 
and  elegant  appearance.  Along  at  the  bottom 
of  the  louvres,  each  side,  is  a brass  hand-rail, 
by  which  you  guide  yourself,  instead  of  making 
free  with  the  knees  of  gentle  and  simple,  on 
your  way  in  and  out.  The  back  end  of  the 
raised  portion  projects,  with  a hollowed  slope, 
so  as  to  form  a little  pent-house,  which  the 
conductor  can  take  the  benefit  of  in  wet  wea- 
ther : the  other  end  has  a similar  termination 
behind  the  driver’s  seat.  The  communication 
between  conductor  and  driver  is  by  means  of 
a fixed  clock-bell  behind  the  driver’s  feet, 
which  gives  one  good  stroke  on  the  conductor 
pulling  a trigger.  The  fare  is  twopence,  which 
will  take  you  as  far  as  from  Charing-cross  to 
the  Bank.  A Glasgow  omnibus  proprietor 
lately  stated  in  a court  there  that  London 
omnibuses  pay  no  regard  to  the  rule  of  the 
road, — a most  palpable  error  : where  would  he 
find  that  rule  better  observed,  whether  in  riding 
or  walking,  than  in  London;  and  what  would 
Fleet-street  and  such  thoroughfares  be,  if  it 
were  not  most  strictly  complied  with  by  the 
drivers  of  wheeled  vehicles  of  every  descrip- 
tion ? -Jas.  Wylson. 


TONE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  WRITERS. 

My  name  being  mentioned  by  Mr.  Garbett 
in  his  last  letter  to  your  periodical,  I wish, 
without  entering  into  a defence  of  the  “ Pesti- 
lent Renaissance,”  to  observe — that  if  he  de- 
sires men  to  attend  calmly  and  seriously  to 
arguments,  or  assertions  rather,  in  favour  of 
any  theory — he  should  adopt  a more  rational, 
quiet,  and  considerate  mode  of  advocat- 
ing it. 

Renaissance  will  not  lose  its  charms  because 
Mr.  Ruskin  denounces  it  as  " pestilent,”  nor 
will  the  Pantheon  cease  to  affect  all  minds 
capable  of  being  affected,  because  Mr.  Garbett 
pronounces  it  “ a monument  of  mental  impo- 
tence below  that  of  the  rudest  tribe  that  carves 
calabashes.”  The  tone  of  dictation  which 
marks  Mr.  Ruskin’s  works,  and  now  appa- 
rently Mr.  Garbett’s,  can  only  injure  whatever 
is  good  in  them;  and,  until  a calmer  and  more 
diffident  spirit  inspires  their  sentences,  I,  for 
one,  even  had  I the  power,  would  certainly 
decline  a controversy  on  any  subject,  as  I think 
this  imperious,  dogmatic  style  of  writing,  an 
impediment  to  the  discovery  of  actual  truths. 

J.  B.  W. 

Irish  Lead  Mines. — The  lead  mines  of 
Coolartra,  county  of  Monaghan,  have  been  let 
to  a mining  company  from  Cornwall,  at  a 
royalty  of  one-fifteenth,  and  are  said  to  be  a 
very  profitable  speculation. 

Seavers, — with  a Difference.  — The 
following  were  the  tenders  for  sewers  at 
Anerley,  for  the  National  Freehold  Land 
Society  : Mr.  G.  Elkington,  architect : — 

Dethick  ,£4,600 

Hill 3,251 

Taylor  and  Porter  ....  3,152 

Brown 3,122 

Smith  2,989 

Murray 2,979 

Sidwell 2,935 

Tarrant 2,896 

Becks  2,773 

Ashton 2,704 

Taylor  and  Son  2,350 
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OPEN  PARAPETS  PROM  NORMANDY. 

The  accompanying  specimens  of  open  j 
parapets  are  from  churches  in  Normandy. ; 
Nos.  1 and  2 are  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Evreux,  and  No.  3 from  S.  Sauveur.  No. 

1 belong  to  the  second  or  Rayonnant 
period,  and  are  much  inferior  in  elegance 
of  design  to  the  others,  which  are  of  the 
third  or  Flamboyant  period.  This  remark 
is  applicable  to  all  French  tracery  : in  fact,  in 
this  respect,  the  Rayonnant  and  Flamboyant 
periods  of  French  architecture  are  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  geometrical  and  flowing  divi- 
sions of  the  middle-pointed  period  of  English 
architecture.  J.  G.  H. 


A QUERY  FOR  THE  ROYAL  COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

To  stand  or  not  to  stand  ? that  is  the  question : 
Whether  ’tis  nobler,  as  a worthy  monument 
To  the  art,  the  science,  and  the  peace  of  nations 
To  preserve  the  Crystal  Palace  where  it  is. 

Or  exert  a power  against  the  world’s  desire, 

And,  by  destroying,  end  it?  J.  H. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  of  Walbrook,  in  the 
course  of  an  eloquent  sermon  delivered  the 
day  after  the  Exhibition  closed  to  the  public, 
said  : — 

“The  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  is  now 
come  to  a natural  end ; but  the  structure 
stands  till  next  year.  The  public  feeling 
would  see  its  demolition  with  reluctance. 
'Vhy  should  it  not  receive  a still  more 
elevating  exhibition?  We  are  about  to 
build  a National  Gallery  at  the  cost  of,  per- 
haps, a hundred  thousand  pounds.  Why 
should  not  this  structure  be  the  substitute?  I 
would  go  further,  and  ask,  why  should  it  not 
be  offered  to  our  artists,  who  now  complain  of 
want  of  space  in  the  yearly  Exhibition  ? Why 
should  it  not  be  offered  to  the  fine  arts  of  all 
the  world  ? Why  should  not  England  summon 
the  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  earth,  to  send  their  works  to 
this  structure  ? A slight  share  in  the  revenue 
of  that  display  would  bring  together  all  the 
chefs  d’ceuvre  of  the  globe.  This  use  of  the 


j structure  would  have  the  eminent  advantages 
j of  rendering  London  the  metropolis  of  the 
i universal  arts,  of  giving  the  finest  embellish- 
ment to  the  capital,  of  enriching  the  public 
taste,  of  softening  the  feelings  of  strangers, 
and  above  all  of  giving  the  civilised  world  a 
genial,  a vivid,  and  permanent  interest  in  the 
peace  of  England.” 

“ It  is  remarkable,”  said  the  Rev.  gentle- 
man, in  another  part  of  his  discourse,  “that  the 
mechanical  arts  seem  capable  of  perpetual  ad- 
vance, while  the  works  of  intellectual  elegance, 
elevation,  and  loveliness,  arrive  at  a sudden 
limit,  and  stand  there  fixed  for  ages.  The 
world,  in  three  thousand  years,  has  seen  no 
superior  to  Homer.  Demosthenes  is  still  the 
prince  of  orators.  The  Parthenon  is  still  the 
sublime  of  architecture.  The  sculpture  of 
Greece  is  still  the  wonder,  the  envy,  and  the 
imitation  of  mankind.  In  modern  art  Raphael 
is  still  supreme — the  head  of  that  brilliant 
multitude  whose  rising  flashed  new  light  on 
Italy  and  Europe. 

‘ Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rose  brightest.’ 

These  men  were  rare,  because  intellectual 
delight  is  not  a necessity  of  man.  They  have 
had  their  race,  and  a noble  one  : they  have 
shown  us  of  what  beauty,  power,  and  delight 
the  human  mind  is  capable.  They  are  like 
beacons  on  the  promontory,  cheering  the 
mariner’s  night  by  their  lonely  splendour,  and 
even  throwing  light  on  the  perils  of  his  course, 
yet  which  he  never  thinks  of  approaching. 
But  the  perpetual  necessities  of  life  demand 
more  direct  resources,  more  instant  remedies, 
more  continued  and  homelier  helps  on  our 
rugged  way.  To  provide  man  with  better 
food,  better  dwellings,  and  better  clothing  is 
the  palpable  intention  of  that  mighty  Master 
whom  we  serve.  ‘ The  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,’  which  in  politics  means 
only  confusion,  but  in  theology  means  Provi- 
dence, is,  beyond  all  question,  the  purpose  of 
God.  And  for  that  purpose  mechanical  dex- 
terity is  destined  to  a constant,  comprehensive, 
and  accelerated  progression.  I have  no  doubt 


whatever  that  mankind  will  yet  see  machinery 
relieving  them  from  all  the  severe,  dark,  and 
disheartening  labours  which  now  degrade  man 
himself  into  a machine ; that  posterity  will  at 
length  hear  no  more  of  suffocation  in  mines, 
of  the  deleterious  toil  of  the  swamp,  or  of  the 
perpetual  fever  that  wastes  man  away  in  the 
foundry,  in  the  poisoned  air  of  the  midnight 
factory,  or  in  the  unventilated  hovels  of  cities  ; 
that  machinery  will  have  expunged  from 
human  recollection  the  thousand  bitternesses 
of  that  unnatural  and  unhallowed  toil  which 
shrivels  the  cheek  of  beauty,  and  withers  the 
arm  of  strength;  which  turns  youth  into 
decrepitude,  makes  life  only  a longer  disease, 
and  almost  effaces  the  image  of  God  from  the 
mind  of  man.” 


THE  LATE  MR.  SAMUEL  BEAZLEY, 
ARCHITECT  AND  DRAMATIST. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Beazley,  which  occurred 
on  the  12th  of  October,  will  be  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  an  extraordinary 
man,  and  has  had  an  eventful  life  : the  story  of 
it  fully  written  would  form  a singular  volume. 
Mr.  Beazley  was  born  in  Parliament- street,  in 
1786,  and  was  in  his  66tli  year  when  he  died. 
On  the  day  previously  he  had  attended  a meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  of  Renters  at  Drury- 
lane  Theatre,  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health  and  spirits.  After  the  meeting  he 
went  to  his  country  residencejTonbridgeCastle, 
Kent,  and  on  the  following  morning  was  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  was  interred  in  the  burial- 
ground  attached  to  the  Old  Church  at  Ber- 
mondsey. From  his  childhood  his  tastes  were 
dramatic  and  artistic.  When  only  twelve  years 
old,  we  are  told,  at  school  at  Acton,  he  wrote 
a farce,  and  put  together  the  theatre  in  which 
it  was  acted.  Since  then  he  has  written  or 
arranged  more  than  100  dramatic  pieces,  two 
novels— “The Oxonians ” and  “The  Roue” — • 
and  a large  number  of  detached  articles. 
Amongst  the  former  may  be  mentioned  “ Is 
he  Jealous ’’(for  the  introduction  of  the  late 
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Mr.  Wrench),  “ Gretna  Green,”  “The  Board- 
ing-House,” “The  Steward,”  “Old  Cus- 
toms,” “Five  Hours  at  Brighton”  (the  first 
of  his  pieces  that  was  played),  “ The  Lot- 
tery Ticket,”  “My  Uncle,”  “Batchelors’ 
Wives,”  “Hints  to  Husbands,”  “Fire  and 
Water,”  and  “The  Bull’s  Head,”  also  the 
English  words  for  the  operas  of  “ Robert  the 
Devil,”  “ Queen  of  Cyprus,”  and  “ Soni- 
nambula.”  The  latter  opera,  by  the  way, 
was  written  mostly  by  the  bedside  of  Madame 
Malibran,  in  the  mornings,  to  adapt  the  words 
to  her  pronunciation. 

As  an  architect,  also,  Mr  Beazley’s  practice 
has  been  great  in  connection  with  the  stage, 
having  built  more  theatres  probably  than  any 
other  modern  practitioner.  Amongst  them 
are  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  the  Lyceum,  the 
City  of  London,  the  Birmingham,  and  two  in 
Dublin.  He  gave  drawings  also  for  one  in 
the  Brazils  (similar  to  St.  James’s),  and  one  in 
Belgium— thirteen  or  fourteen  in  all.  The 
interior  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  the  external 
colonnade  there,  and  the  Strand  front  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  are  also  by  him.  His  other 
works  were  numerous,  and  include  Studley 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Goodricke;  a 
castle  in  Inverness,  some  additions  to  the 
University  of  Bonn,  the  works  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  especially  at  London-bridge, 
the  Warden’s  Hotel,  and  the  Pilot  House,  Dover 
(of  which  we  gave  a view  some  time  ago),  the 
stations  on  the  North  Kent  line,  and  the  new 
town  at  Ashford. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  the  subject  of 
this  notice  served  as  a volunteer  in  the  Penin- 
sula, where  his  adventures  were  of  a very 
singular  character.  On  one  occasion,  for  ex- 
ample, he  awoke  and  found  himself  in  the 
dead-house  at  Lisbon,  laid  out  for  burial.  To 
facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Duchess  d’Angou- 
lcme,  he  was  sixty  hours  in  the  saddle,  and 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  her  horses, 
with  sometimes  a bayonet  at  his  breast.  He 
had  never  visited  Italy. 

In  conversation,  Mr.  Beazley  was  singularly 
sparkling  and  amusing : his  wit  was  both 
refined  and  ready.  We  cannot  attempt  to 
justify  this  character  by  examples,  for  such 
matters  are  seldom  chronicled,  and  when  they 
are,  usually  lose  much  of  the  point  which  the 
moment  and  the  manner  give  them.  A 
friend  once  took  him  into  his  wine  cellar, 
and  pointed  out,  amongst  its  contents,  some 
brandy  as  having  been  his  poor  father’s. 

“ Spirit  of  my  sainted  sire,”  breathed  Beazley. 
A new  staircase  at  Sir  Henry  Meux’s  (pro- 
nounced Muse),  he  would  call  Gradus  ad  Pur- 
nassum — stairs  to  the  muses.  And  when,  walk- 
ing in  a client’s  park,  the  lady  of  the  domain 
expressed  her  wonder  that  the  rooks  were  so 
seldom  quiet,  he  hazarded  the  opinion  that  it 
was  because  they  had  caws  for  conversation. 

His  amiability  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  his  industry  must  have  been  great, 
notwithstanding  a mode  of  life  which  led  many 
to  regard  him  simply  as  a man  of  pleasure. 


ELECTION  OF  SURVEYOR,  UNDER  THE 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  AT  K1NGSTON- 

UPON-HULL. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of 
your  readers  that  parties  were  invited  by  ad- 
vertisement in  your  columns  to  send  in  their 
testimonials  of  qualification  for  the  several 
officers  to  be  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  for  Hull ; Saturday, 
the  18th  inst.  at  noon,  being  the  time  limited 
for  so  doing,  and  the  following  Monday  being 
the  day  appointed  for  the  town  council,  as  the 
local  board  of  health,  to  enter  upon  the  elections. 
The  proceedings  on  that  occasion,  so  far  as 
the  election  of  a surveyor  was  concerned,  for 
which  I was  a candidate,  were  thus  reported  to 
me  on  the  following  day:  — 

“ I attended  at  the  meeting : there  were 
fifty-five  applicants,  comprising  some  names  of 
note,  and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of 
business  before  the  meeting  they  came  to  the 
strange  resolution  of  reading  only  the  appli- 
cants’ letters,  not  their  credentials  ; which  per- 
haps was  not  so  absurd  as  it  appeared,  inas- 
much as  every  man  had  no  doubt  predetermined 
for  whom  he  should  vote.  The  party  elected 


is  the  person  who  has  recently  surveyed  for 
one  of  the  extinct  local  boards.” 

Now  I feel  confident  there  is  not  one  mem- 
ber of  that  body  but  would  scout  with  indig- 
nation the  supposition,  that  were  he  in  want  of 
a clerk  he  would  be  at  the  cost  of  advertising, 
and  then,  for  mere  form’s  sake,  be  at  the  trouble 
of  glancing  over  the  various  applications  such 
advertisement  would  bring,  whilst  he  had  all 
the  while  determined  to  take  his  neighbour’s 
son  : I say,  not  a single  member  of  that  board 
would,  in  his  individual  character,  commit 
such  an  act  of  folly  by  himself,  or  of  duplicity 
by  others  ; and  yet,  from  some  unaccountable 
cause,  the  same  men,  acting  collectively,  will 
commit  the  most  unwarrantable  and  unjusti- 
fiable acts.  Why  the  Hull  Board  of  Health 
should  have  advertised  for  a surveyor,  with  a 
predetermination  in  favour  of  one  party,  is 
most  surprising  (and  more  especially  through 
such  a medium  as  The  Builder,  which, 
from  its  circulation  amongst  professional  and 
scientific  men,  was  sure  to  bring  a host  of 
applicants),  for  they  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
the  law  requires  no  such  means  to  be  em- 
ployed : it  simply  states  that  certain  officers 
must  be  elected,  without  in  any  way  prescrib- 
ing how  they  shall  be  found.  The  board, 
therefore,  if  they  wished  to  elect  a townsman, 
fitting  or  not  fitting,  had  a perfect  right  to  do 
so,  without  making  any  appeal  to  the  public; 
but  they  had  not  a right,  by  advertisement,  to 
put  fifty-five  professional  gentlemen  to  the 
trouble  of  sending  their  testimonials  to  be 
treated  with  the  contempt  they  met  with  ; and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  fifty-five  engineers 
will  be  duped  a second  time  by  any  such 
allurements,  but  will  first  take  the  precaution 
to  be  assured  that  open  and  honourable  com- 
petition is  intended. 

In  a communication  to  the  writer,  dated 
19th  October,  1848,  the  General  Board  of 
Health  thus  express  themselves: — “The 
Board  have  been  made  deeply  sensible,  from 
the  very  fact  of  their  existence,  and  by  the 
extensive  failures,  and  the  worse  than  waste  of 
public  money  in  works  of  town  drainage  that 
have  been  planned  and  carried  out  by  engi- 
neers and  architects  of  even  very  high  profes- 
sional standing  and  general  ability,  that  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  laying  out  new 
drainage  areas,  for  conducting  works  of  house 
and  land  drainage,  and  water-supply,  and  the 
application  of  refuse  as  manure,  are  very  spe- 
cial, and  demand  a particular  kind  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  practical  ability.”  Whether 
the  existing  works  at  Hull  bear  testimony  to 
having  been  planned  and  executed  with  that 
ability  for  the  purpose  which  at  the  present 
day  is  deemed  essential  to  success,  1 know 
not : if  they  do,  then  by  all  means  let  credit 
be  given  where  due  ; and  I,  for  one,  would  be 
the  last  to  seek  to  supplant  an  efficient  public 
officer.  No ! Let  authorities  in  such  cases 
act  openly  and  honestly,  and  elect,  at  once,  to 
the  new  offices  under  the  Act,  their  tried  and 
faithful  servants,  in  the  full  assurance  that  in 
so  doing  they  are  acting  with  strict  regard  to 
rectitude  both  towards  individuals  and  the 
community  over  whose  affairs  they  preside; 
and  let  them  no  longer  impose  upon  the  public, 
and  mock  a host  of  expectant  applicants,  by 
unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  advertisements. 

A Candidate. 


formed  of  metal,  or  some  thin  material  the 
vibration  of  which  caused  by  the  current  of 
air  passing  on  it,  produced  the  noise  com- 
plained of.  The  locomotive  steam  whistle  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  effect.  If  the 
chimney-pots  of  our  correspondent  are  of  thin 
material,  we  should  recommend  that  they  be 
either  carried  up  to  the  top  in  brickwork,  or 
thick  cement  pots  substituted. 


ANCIENT  ADVICE  TO  PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. 


Observing,  in  your  paper  of  the  llth  ult.. 
article  on  “ Sculpture  Competition,”  and* 
again,  on  the  24th,  “Advice  to  ye  Young 
Student  in  Arch.tecture,”  I beg  to  hand  you 


an  extract  from  an  ohl  work,  which  I pre- 
sume is  the  same  referred  to  by  your  corre- 
spondent of  the  llth.  It  speaks  of  the  sister 
art,  painting,  and  is  headed— 

“ Series,  No.  3,  or 

Admonition  to  ye  novices  in  ye  cunning  art 
of  painting  of  ye  portraiture,  albeit,  ’tis  agostlv 
but  over  English  fashion,  to  have  ye  family  of 
ye  old  and  ye  young  hung  up  around  thy  hall 
ike  as,  in  ye  good  old  tymes,  ye  goode  old 
kyings  were  wont  to  hang  up  ye  people 

Imprimis.— Be  ye  sitter  ye  lady  or  ye  gen- 
tleman of  goodly  wealth,  hut  of  low  degree 
place  ye  pruno,  dicers  jewels  of  no  common 
sort  in  great  profusion,  with  ye  sightly  tyme 
piece  for  ye  lady,  glittering  with  unheard  of 
precious  stones. — Ye  thus  show  much  mighty 
wealth  and  gain  a speedy  reputation  for  thv 
pains.— Of  ye  face,  mind  ye  but  little  that  be- 
longs to  ye  customer,  and  thereunto  let  thy 
thoughts  run  only  to  ye  Apollo  of  Belvedere 
and  ye  Venus  of  Medeci,  as  ye  case  maybe. 

_r„.  ye  perspective  nm  as  'ye 


ROARING  CHIMNEYS. 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  in  the  follow- 
ing case  ? 

My  health  is  becoming  injured  from  dis- 
turbed rest  at  night,  in  consequence  of  the 
roarinrj  of  my  bed-room  chimney,  when  there 
is  even  the  least  wind  : in  a gale  of  wind  it  is 
like  the  loudest  thunder.  The  fire  draws  re- 
markably well,  and  never  smokes  in  any 
change  of  wind.  My  house  is  situated  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  a river  to  the  N.E., 
and  the  ground  rises  very  gradually  from  it 
past  the  house,  and  for  a mile  beyond  to  the 
S.YV.  Either  from  the  situation  of  the  house 
or  the  build  of  the  chimneys,  every  one  on  the 
first  floor  roars.  A.  S. 

***  Many  cases  of  this  kind  have  come 
under  our  notice,  in  all  of  which  we  have  in- 
variably found  the  chimney-pots  to  have  been 


Secondo.  — Let 

customer  may  desire,  for  ‘be  it,  they  have^ 
perspective  ot  their  own,  and  like  as  I admo- 
nished  ye  archetecturas  (in  my  secondo  dis- 
course) for  ye  faithful  regard  of  ye  brilliant 
coloures,  so  do  I say  to  ye  cunning  painters, 
let  ye  portraits  glow  like  unto  ye  setting  sun, 
and  ye  dresses  like  unto  ye  many  colored 
rainbow. 

Terzzo.— Make  well  apparent  in  ye  back- 
ground ye  costly  columns  of  ye  mansion,  with 
ye  park  and  pretty  deer  skipping  in  ye  sun- 
light. Suit  ye  picture  with  a mighty  costly 
and  overwraught  frame  of  gilded  wood.  Albeit 
thy  work  be  careful  in  ye  painstaking,  thy 
border  will  be  ye  most  admired. 

Discourse  ye  4th  may  treat  of  ye  taste  of  ye 
travelling  gentlemen  who  have  seen  ye  goodly 
sights  of  ye  ancient  city  of  Rome,  and  are 
made  thereby  ready  handed  and  cunning 
judgers  of  all  ye  arts.”  E.  G.  P.  ° 

RHYMING  NOTES  OF  AN  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL MEETING. 

The  Architectural  and  Archeological  Society 
of  Liverpool  made  their  annual  excursion  this 
year  to  Shrewsbury:  last  year  they  visited 
Chester.  The  following  lines  were  written 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  recited,  on  the* 
occasion  of  this  year’s  excursion  : — 

Again  we  meet ! a year  lias  fled 
Since  we  have  met  before ; 

And  Time  has  o’er  our  lifeway  spread 
His  woof  of  peace  and  stour : 

This  passing  hour  itself  will  bear 
Trace  of  our  purpose  high ; 

And  kindly  thought  and  greeting  share 
With  hoar  antiquity. 

Last  year  we  met  at  Deon  fair, 

The  legioned  city,  West  Chester, — 

Where  the  dark  Dee  rolls  by : 

The  city  with  the  perfect  wall. 

Camp  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gaul, 

And  home  of  chivalry. 

Our  orisons  at  matins  made 
Within  St.  Werburgh’s*  holy  shade — 

Where  erst  our  fathers'  fathers  praved; 

The  anthem,  wrought  with  chastened  feeling, 
“Through  full-voiced  choir  and  organ  pealing,” 
Did  round  the  shelt’ring  arches  roll,  ° 

Dissolved  the  bonds  of  self-control. 

And  stirred  the  inner  depths  of  soul. 

There  studied  we  the  relics  fair. 

Which  time  from  past  to  present  bare. 

To  teach  us  that  our  sires  were  men. 


* St.  Werburgh's  Abbey,  now  the  Cathedral  of  Chester, 
which  the  members  of  the  two  societies  met  at  morning 
prayers. 
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There  studious  thought  and  pious  feeling. 
O’er  callous  hearts  blest  influence  stealing. 
Contrast  the  careless  now  with  then  ; 

Show  how  great  minds,  in  faith,  begun 
Great  works,  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son. 
The  earnest  deeds  of  earnest  men ; 

Show  how,  as  age  to  age  succeeded. 

Those  works  towards  excellence  proceeded  ; 
Though  oft  unfinished,  striving  ever 
To  reach  a grace  and  worth,  that  never 
Smiled  on  earth  before  ; 

And  ne’er  can  smile  on  earth  until 
Religion  purify  the  will, 

As  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Within  that  city’s  ancient  bound 
We,  from  co-workers,  welcome  found; 

A younger  sister  * there  had  grown 
To  strength  and  usefulness,  and  shown 
Way  for  the  elder  sister’s  route; 

Repaying  thus,  with  service  rendered. 

For  counsel  and  assistance  tendered. 

When  first  appeared  the  thriving  shoot. 

All  active  friends  to  name  at  length 
Would  task  too  much  the  poet’s  strength  ; 
But  special  mention  must  be  made 
Of  Ayrton  and  of  Canon  Blade; 

Of  him,  with  kindly,  thoughtful  will. 

The  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  Hill  ; 

And  him,  the  Rector  of  St.  John, 

Whose  rich  and  welcome  mid-day  treat, 
Showed  that  the  knights  of  days  long  gone, 
In  him  had  found  a chaplain  meet ! 

But  days  of  joy  too  briefly  last, — 

The  winged  moments  swiftly  past: 

The  winged  birds  will  stay  their  flight, 

But  time  stayed  not  and  brought  on  night : 
Our  hasty  partings  soon  were  made, 

Solemn  adieus  were  lightly  said  ; 

And,  trusting  we  should  met  again. 

We  straight  rejoined  the  rolling  train. 

Again  we  meet ! the  flying  year 
Revolves  its  round,  and  we  are  here  ! 

Within  the  alderf  city’s  bound 
A temporary  rest  we’ve  found. 

Again  we  trace  the  studious  mind. 

And  in  the  antique  relics  find 
Traces  again  of  earnest  thought, 

Which  earnest  deeds  again  have  wrought. 
And  to  the  heart  of  him  who’s  seeking. 

The  voices  of  the  dead  are  speaking, 

In  accents  solemn  and  inspiring, 

Urging  devotion  most  untiring. 

To  reach  the  goal  of  excellence; 

That  men  o’er  feeble  deeds  may  cast 
That  sacred  light,  which,  in  the  past. 
Redeemed  their  works  from  all  pretence. 
And  gave  a charm  unknown  to  sense. 

Again  we  meet ! a feast  we’ve  found. 

And  healths  and  jokes  have  circled  round. 
From  hearts  with  generous  feelings  stored  ; 
And  songs  and  speeches  have  expressed 
The  thoughts  which  rise  in  every  breast; 
And  all  are  jocund,  all  are  gay. 

As  thus  we  keep  our  holiday ; 

Save  he,  who  to  the  past  belongs, 

Who  cracks  no  jokes,  who  sings  no  songs, 

A silent  guest  at  social  board ! 

The  shade  of  him,+  no  longer  here. 
Withdrawn  from  earth  within  the  year: 

Not  that  our  joy  he’d  disallow. 

Nor  honest  mirth  with  terror  cow ; 

But  chasten,  with  a solemn  fear, 

The  blithest  hours  permitted  here  ; 

That  light  with  shade  may  mingled  be. 

And  tempered  into  harmony 
With  every  phase  of  human  joy  : 

And  thus  our  pleasures  strength  attain. 

As  golden  tissues  toughness  gain, 

By  mixture  with  a fit  alloy. 

Our  meeting’s  o’er!  yet  not  in  vain 
May  we  still  hope  to  meet  again; 

Either  within  some  ancient  bound, 

Or  faithful,  with  the  faithful  found ! 


Somersetshire  Archaeological  So- 
ciety.— The  first  conversazione  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  loth  inst.,  when  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles 
read  a treatise  on  domestic  architecture. 
Some  discussion  took  place  relative  to  the 
adoption  of  colour  for  exterior  decoration  of 
domestic  buildings;  Mr.  Batten  urging  that 
Italy,  or  any  other  climate  more  sunny  than 
England,  was  far  more  advantageous  for  the 
display  of  colour  than  the  humid  climate  of 
this  country : Mr.  Giles,  on  the  opposite 

ground,  contending  that,  in  this  cold  and  dull 
climate,  colour  would  be  highly  beneficial  to 
our  buildings,  as  giving  us  warmth  and  tone 
when  but  little  may  exist  in  the  atmosphere. 
A paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Giles  on  the 
inscriptions  of  church  bells. 

* The  Historic  Society  of  Chester. 

t Shrewsbury.— “ And  British  alders  gave  ihe  town  a 
name.” — Lelaml. 

X The  late  treasurer  of  the  Liverpool  society. 
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The  Rambler  in  Worcestershire  ; or,  Stray  Notes 
on  Churches  and  Congregations.  By  John 
Noake,  Author  of  “ Worcester  in  Olden 
Times,”  &c.  Longman  and  Co.,  London  ; 
and  the  Author,  Worcester.  1851. 

This  may  be  called  vol.  ii.  of  the  author’s 
“ Stray  Notes,”  as  he  published  a similar 
volume  about  three  years  since ; but  each  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  separately  purchasable  : 
in  fact,  it  appears  that  the  previous  volume 
went  rapidly  off,  and  is  nosv  not  to  be  had. 
This  due  appreciation  of  the  author’s  labours 
seems  to  have  induced  him  not  only  to  go  on, 
with  spirit,  but  to  expend  a good  deal  of  addi- 
tional labour  on  his  present  production,  which 
is  full  of  pleasant  archeological  gossip, 
with  a temperate  spice  of  pepper  and  salt  on 
the  oddities  and  other  notabilities  connected 
with  the  various  churches,  parishes,  towns, 
and  villages,  of  which  it  treats.  The  descrip- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  monuments,  &c. 
is  interesting,  as  well  as  some  of  it  curious  and 
amusing.  There  is  occasionally  a little  merited 
and  wholesome  sarcasm,  such  as  the  following 
about  the  old  church  of  Abberley  : — 

“ The  original  northern  entrance,  an  early 
Norman  doorway,  is  still  remaining,  though 
partly  blocked  up,  and  converted  into  a win- 
dow; and  this  side  of  the  nave  is  propped  up, 
externally,  by  buttresses  erected  about  a cen- 
tury and  a half  ago.  The  old  Norman  masons, 
however,  might  have  laughed  to  scorn  the 
anxiety  of  these  modern  builders,  seeing  that 
the  buttresses  are  now  crumbling  to  dust, 
while  the  venerable  wall  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  support  stands  firm  and  uninoul- 
dering  after  the  storms  of  seven  centuries.” 

The  heyday  of  high  pews  has  gone  by ; but 
we  would  nevertheless  advise  our  lady  readers 
— for  we  have  not  a few,  even  besides  those 
really  learned  arclueologists  to  whom  we  are 
not  addressing  ourselves  — to  consider  and 
make  as  widely  known  as  possible  amongst 
“ the  angelic  train”  the  little  bit  of  gossip,  on 
the  origin  of  high  pews,  which  we  quote  for 
their  benefit,  lest  some  new  Bishop  Burnet 
arise  and  “ restore  ” them  : — 

“ The  origin  of  high  pews  is  said  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  Bishop  Burnet  having 
complained  that  the  ladies  of  Princess  Anne’s 
establishment  did  not  look  at  him  while 
preaching  his  thundering  long  sermons,  as 
Queen  Anne  called  them,  but  were  looking  at 
other  objects.  He,  therefore,  after  much  re- 
monstrance on  this  impropriety,  prevailed  on 
Queen  Anne  to  order  all  the  pews  in  St. 
James’s  chapel  to  be  raised  so  high  that  the 
fair  delinquents  could  see  nothing  but  himself 
when  he  was  in  the  pulpit ! The  princess 
laughed  at  the  complaint;  but  she  complied 
when  she  was  told  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  were  in  danger.  The  whim  of  Bishop 
Burnet  was  imitated  in  many  places  which 
had  not  been  pewed  before.” 

The  Steam  Engine,  Steam  Navigation,  Roads 
and  Railways,  Explained  and  Illustrated. 
By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L.,  fonner’y 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astro- 
nomy in  University  College,  London.  Eighth 
edition,  revised  and  improved,  with  nume- 
rous Illustrations.  Taylor,  Walton,  and 
Maberly,  Paternoster- row,  &c.  1851. 

In  the  successive  editions  through  which  this 
standard  work  has  passed,  it  has  undergone 
such  modifications  as  the  progressive  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  steam  power  rendered 
necessary.  In  its  present  form  it  is  intended 
to  convey  to  the  general  reader  that  degree  of 
information  respecting  steam  power  and  its 
principal  applications,  which  well-informed 
persons  desire  to  possess.  It  is  written  in 
language  divested  of  mathematical  and  me- 
chanical technicalities,  so  that  the  details  of 
the  machinery,  and  the  physical  principles  on 
which  they  depend,  will  be  generally  intel- 
ligible. The  second  and  third  parts  are  for 
the  most  part  new.  In  the  third  chapter  of 
the  second  part  will  be  found  a review  of  the 
progress  of  Steam  Navigation,  from  its  first 
establishment  in  1812  to  the  present  day. 
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In  this  chapter  Dr.  Lardner  enters  into  a 
detailed  refutation  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  he  had  pronounced  the  Atlantic  steam 
voyage  an  impossibility.  From  these  details, 
which  include  quotations  from  the  Times,  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  &c.,  it  appears  that  what 
the  Doctor  really  maintained  was,  that  it  would 
be  a commercial  impossibility,  without  govern- 
ment aid,  an  assertion  which,  he  points  out, 
has  been  completely  justified  by  the  upshot, 
the  first  eight  steamers  laid  on  having  proved 
disastrous  losses  to  their  owners  ; the  Cunard 
line  which  succeeded  them  being  aided  by  a 
Government  subsidy  of  no  less  than  145,000/. 
sterling  per  annum  ; and  the  American  being 
also  aided  by  the  United  States  Government. 


Messrs.  Green’s  Pottery  in  the 
Great  Exhibition. — Messrs. Stephen  Green 
and  Co.  of  Lambeth,  have  asked  us,  as  we  have 
given  the  names  of  other  manufacturers  of  the 
same  kind  of  articles  as  their  own  to  whom 
medals  were  awarded  (class  xxvii.),  to  mention 
that  a medal  was  adjudged  to  them  also,  but 
that  it  came  through  another  jury  (xxv.).  This 
we  willingly  do,  because  we  happen  to  know 
that  jury  xxvii.  unanimously  voted  Messrs. 
Green  a medal  for  their  excellent  manufacture, 
which  appeared  in  that  class,  and  that  it  was 
withdrawn  simply  because  a medal  had  been 
voted  in  another  class.  Many  persons  have 
received  medals  for  matters  intimately  con- 
nected with  architecture,  engineering,  and 
building,  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
classes  we  published.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  select,  and  the  whole  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  space.  In  the  London  Gazette  of 
October  1 7,  will  be  found  a correct  list  of  all 
the  medal- holders,  names  of  the  jurors,  and 
copies  of  the  various  instructions  which  were 
issued  to  them.  The  reports  of  the  various 
jurors  are  now,  to  a great  extent,  in  type. 

The  Ice  Destroyer. — The  ice  was 
closing  rapidly  round  us  from  every  direc- 
tion : immediate  action  was  imperatively 

necessary ; the  future  success  of  the  expe- 
dition depended  in  a great  measure  on 
our  energies.  To  saw  was  useless — a mere 
waste  of  time  : we  had,  therefore,  no  alterna- 
tive left  but  to  force  our  way  through  “ necks 
of  heavy  ice,”  by  giving  them  the  “stem;” 
consequently  steam  was  “got  up,”  and  at  it 
we  went  “ full  speed.”  Stem  on  she  goes  : 
the  shock  is  terrific;  every  plank  and  timber 
trembles : the  stubborn  element  bends  and 
cracks,  but  does  not  break.  “ Turn  astern  ” 
— try  it  again.  Look  out ! She  comes — with 
additional  force — stand  clear — hurrah  ! The 
ice  breaks,  a piece  40  feet  square  is  adrift — 
hook  on  the  grapnel— take  a turn  “in-board;” 
“ turn  astern.”  Astern  she  goes,  clearing  her 
own  way.  This  manoeuvre  was  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  until  the  noble  craft  seemed 
no  longer  a piece  of  mechanism,  but  a “ thing 
of  life ;” — some  ferocious  animal  bounding  at 
and  crushing  an  opposing  barrier.  Hoary- 
headed  experience— those  who  had  grown  grey 
in  Arctic  service — stood  gaping  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  “ice-destroyer,”  as  she  dashed 
through  a floe  6 feet  thick,  as  if  it  were  a sheet 
of  glass.  Now  she  makes  a desperate  and 
final  effort : the  barrier  breaks — she  is  through 
— she  is  free  ! and  the  silent  shore  of  Melville 
Bay  echoes  the  astounding  cheers  of  a hundred 
seamen  as  she  darts  with  lightning  speed 
towards  her  consort  the  “ old  Assistance .” — 
Journal  of  a Seaman — in  Morning  Herald. 

New  Hydro-Pneumatic  Wheel.  — A 
Canada  carrespondent  of  the  Mining  Journal 
describes  a new  description  of  water-wheel, 
worked  by  the  weight  of  water  and  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  The  wheel  is  placed  in  an 
air-tight  box,  and  the  floats  or  boxes  acted 
upon  by  the  fall  of  water  in  the  usual  way,  but 
at  each  revolution  the  water  is  discharged  in  a 
stream  down  an  air  tube,  causing  a vacuum, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  15  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch  propels  the  wheel,  in  addition  to 
the  falling  stream.  The  saving  is  said  to  be 
great,  but  from  this  crude  description  we  must 
confess  we  cannot  clearly  understand  the 
principle. 
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I he  Iron  Trade. — The  apprehension  of  a 
complete  paralysation  of  the  iron  work  trade 
in  Newport,  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan  Bank,  Is 
dreaded,  and  the  mischief  is  said  to*  be 
already  felt.  The  Cwn  Brane  iron  works  had 
drawn  250,000/.  out  of  the  bank ; the  Blaena- 
forn  and  other  works,  150,000/.  The  liabilities 
are  said  to  be  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  ; the  cash  in  hand  not  two  thousand  ! 
The  proprietary  had  branches  at  Abergavenny, 
Tredegar,  Pontypool,  Monmouth,  and  Chep- 

Stowe. We  hear,  from  good  authority,  says 

the  Cambrian , that  Mr.  Stephenson,  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  Alexandria  and  Cairo  Railway, 
has  just  concluded  two  contracts  with  our 
ironmasters— one  with  Sir  J.  Guest,  Bart.,  for 
5,000  tons  of  rail,  at  5/.  per  ton ; and  another 
with  Alderman  Thompson,  for  the  same  amount 
of  rails,  at  51.  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  Other  orders 
to  a large  amount  are  rumoured  to  have  been 
received  by  the  other  principal  ironmasters  of 
the  district.— —The  Cleveland  iron  district, 
according  to  Herapath,  covers  an  area  of  seve- 
ral thousand  acres,  lying  between  Guisborough 
and  Stokesley,  in  the  county  of  York.  The 
stone  contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron, 
and  the  seam  is  from  12  to  20  feet  thick,  lying 
from  1 to  20  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  produce  40,000  tons  per  acre.  The 
supply  will,  therefore,  be  unlimited,  and  can  be 
raised  for  a long  time  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
Gd.  per  ton.  50,000  tons  have  been  already 
smelted  in  Northumberland,  producing  33  per 
cent.,  and  a contract  was  recently  made  by  the 
two  proprietors  to  supply  an  iron  work  with 
200,000  tons  per  annum  for  sevenyearsat  Ss.  3d. 
per  ton,  delivered  at  Middlesborougb,  which 
on  a low  estimate  will  yield  a profit  of  200,000/. 
It  is  contemplated  to  erect  ironworks  on  the 
property  already  secured  in  connection  with 
the  rail,  and  to  concentrate  the  latest  improve- 
ments, thus  to  produce  iron  in  quanlity  at 
about  8s.  per  ton  below  present  rate. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress. — A 

telegraphic  congress  lately  assembled  at 
Vienna  to  draw  up  measures  for  facilitating 
telegraphic  communications  between  different 
countries.  It  proposes  to  establish  a union 
between  different  states ; to  have  translators 
employed,  so  as  to  transmit  all  despatches 
without  delay ; to  have  a uniform  tariff;  to 
pay  their  receipts  into  a common  fund,  and  to 
divide  them  afterwards  between  the  states,  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  their  telegraphic 
lines,  &c.  The  new  arrangements  are,  it  is 
said,  to  come  into  operation  on  1st  January 
next;  and,  if  France  shall  accede  to  them,  it 
will  be  possible  to  send  a despatch  in  a very 
few  minutes  from  Trieste  to  Calais  or  Ostend. 
Already,  says  the  Athenanim,  we  have  chro- 
nicled the  completion  of  the  line  from  Ostend 
to  Trieste,  a line  of  more  than  2,000  miles, 
crossing  rivers,  wastes,  lakes,  and  Alps  in  its 
way,  and,  we  believe,  only  twice  interrupted, 
by  the  Rhine,  at  Cologne,  and  by  the  Elbe,  at 
Dresden,  in  the  whole  distance.  The  foreign 
journals  now  inform  us  that  the  system  °is 
spreading  rapidly  in  the  east  of  Europe.  By 
the  close  of  this  year  there  will  be  three  great 
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f orests.  If  many  complaints  are  made  that ! ratepayers.  X ine 

the  change  will  spoil  the  prospect  (for  even  an  1 r , . 

alley  of  poplars  has  its  value  on  a level)  the  1 

improvement  is  not  to  be  pressed.  The  decree  ,v * e mentioned  last  week  the  foundation  of 
is  accompanied  by  a diagram,  showing  the  i t“ls  soclet3'-  informed  that  it  has  the 

present  condition  of  the  avenues,  and  how  lliev  ! 5,“untenance  »f  the  leading  architects  in 
will  look  when  changed.  Glasgow,  ot  whom  the  following  have 

Bramley  Fell  Stone.— We  have  re-  i ®P°”Janeously  offered  to  present  premiums 
ceived  a letter  from  a gentleman  who  says  he  SGCcessful  exhibitors  in  the  com- 

is  the  proprietor  of  the  original  Bramley  Fell  PetltJor!s  ot  ta®  session.  For  a design  for  a 
quarries,  complaining  of  our  remark  that  of  msl^tenan  Church,  not  in  the  Gothic  style  : 
late  years  the  original  Bramley  Fell  quarry  has  Pre™lum  by.Mr-  Charles  Wilson.  For  the 
been  nearly  exhausted,  and  asserting  that  so  r*  pef8£??lve.  0UJ!In®  liand  drawing  of  Saint 
far  from  being  exhausted  it  is  “capable  of  s„  Buchanan-atreet : premium 

supplying  twenty  thousand  feet  per  month.”  r‘  . 1-  Kochead-  And  for  a design  for  a 
The  correctness  of  our  remark  is  confirmed  by  1 V*  j C°5t,n<?t  t°  excTeed  LOGO/. : premium,  a 
the  report  of  the  Building  Stone  Commis- 1 ffold  medalj  b?  Mr*  Ja,nes  Smith, 
sioners  in  1839,  where,  under  the  head  of  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Ar- 
Bramley  Fell  (old  quarry),  they  say,  “ this  J ,CHiEOLOGICAL  Society. — The  second  meet- 
quarry  is  nearly  exhausted  : the  stone  is  now  in8  of  tlie  present  session  of  this  society  was 
and  expensive  to  obtain,  in  con-  held  on  Wednesday  in  test  week,  at  the  Royal 


difficult 

sequence  of  the'  great  thickness  of  head/ 
That  the  author  of  the  letter,  which  is  dated 
from  Bramley  Fall,  near  Leeds,  may  be  quar- 
rying a stone  called  Bramley  Fall  stone  is  very 
possible;  but  that  this  is  the  real  Bramley 
Fell  so  constantly  specified  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rennie  and  Mr.  Telford,  and  so  well  known 
for  its  extraordinary  strength  and  durability, 
we  have  yet  to  learn. 

Cheap  Hydrogenous  Light. — We  some 
time  ago  noticed  a French  invention  whereby 
an  abundance  of  hydrogen  gas,  nearly  pure, 
was  said  to  be  got  by  decomposing  steam  in 
retorts  charged  with  wood  charcoal  intensely 
heated,  and  made  fit  for  illumination,  after  the 
absorption  of  its  carbonic  acid  in  lime,  by 
merely  passing  it  through  platinum  wire  gauze 
over  the  ordinary  argand  burner,  the  platinum 
being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  oxidizable,  and  there- 
fore said  to  be  subject  to  little  or  no  waste 
though  used  for  some  years.  It  is  said  that 
the  patent  for  this  invention  is  in  successful 
operation  in  Paris,  and  that  gas  is  thus  pro- 
duced at  1-I6th  the  average  cost  of  coal  gas. 
Any  ordinary  gas  work,  it  is  said,  may  be  easily 
made  to  produce  it,  the  platinum  cages  of 
course  being  applied  to  every  burner.  The 
purity  and  the  heat  thus  attainable  would 
render  such  an  invention,  if  otherwise  of  prac- 
tical importance,  useful  for  other  purposes 
besides  mere  illumination.  It  is  said  to  be  in 
use  by  silverplate  workers  at  Paris. 

Lighthouses. — In  order  to  give  a tele- 
graphic character  to  our  various  lighthouses, 
Mr.  George  Wells,  of  the  Admiralty,  proposes 
to  cut  four  or  more  circular  apertures  in  all  the 


Institution,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton, 
l'.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Samuel  Huggins 
read  a paper  on  “Fine  Art  Criticism.”  A 
discussion  took  place  on  the  various  points 
embraced  by  the  paper. 

Another  International  Exhibition. 
—It  is  said  that  the  Austrian  Government  has 
determined  to  have  a general  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition of  the  works  of  all  nations  at  Vienna 
in  1853. 

A Cairo  Key. — M.  de  Nerval,  a recent 
French  traveller  in  Egypt,  thus  describes  the 
key  of  a house  which  he  took,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Cairo.  It  was  a piece  of  wood  “ like 
a baker  s tally,  at  one  end  of  which  five  or  six 
nails  were  driven  in  as  if  at  random  ; but  there 
was  no  random  in  the  matter.  This  strange  key 
is  introduced  into  a hole  in  the  door : the  nails 
correspond  with  little  holes,  invisible  from 
without,  pass  through  them,  and  raise  a wooden 
bolt.” 

Cottingham’s  Museum.— The  sale  will 
begin  on  Monday.  We  repeat  the  expression 
of  our  hope  that  some  of  the  specimens  will  be 
obtained  for  the  contemplated  schools  for 
workmen.  They  might  be  bought  by  indi- 
viduals, and  lent  to  the  committee  when 
organized. 


present  structures,  just  below  the  lantern,  and 
fit  the  openings  with  glazed  sashes  of  ground 

v _ — --  _ plate  glass,  painted  so  as  to  leave  the  initial 

lines  of  telegraph  in  operation  in  the  interior  of  the  particular  lighthouse  bold  and  distinct, 
of  Hungary  : one  from  Pesth  to_  Szolnok,  The  length  of  the  letter  being  three  times  the 

size  of  the  light  of  the  lantern,  it  is  considered 


along  the  new  railway ; one  from  Czegold  to 
Szedegin ; the  third  from  Czongrad  to  Arad. 
These  wires  will  connect  together  more  than 
twenty  towns  of  more  or  less  manufacturing 
importance.  The  Turkish  Government,  we 
learn,  has  determined  to  introduce  the  tele- 
graph system  into  that  country.  The  electric 
wire  becomes  every  day  a more  absolute 
social  necessity  iu  Europe. 

Adornment  op  Roads.  — Poplars. — 
The  Staats  Anzeiger  contains  a curious  edict 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Prussia,  by  virtue  of  which  all  the  allees  of 
poplars  along  the  public  roads  are  gradually  to 
be  removed,  and  replaced  by  trees  of  another 
kind.  The  reason  alleged  is  the  damage  the 
poplars  do  to  the  neighbouring  fields.  Where 
cultivation  is  high  and  the  population  numerous, 
fruit  trees  are  to  be  planted  along  the  roads ; 
but  in  ordinary  cases  oak  is  the  wood  selected  ; 
next,  the  chestnut,  the  plane,  and  the  linden. 
In  damp  and  moory  places  the  alder  and  the 
ash  are  recommended.  The  conversion  is  to 


that  it  would  be  more  clearly  visible,  and  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  what  the  lighthouse  is,  and 
where  situate.  New  lighthouses,  it  is  thought, 
should  not  be  carried  to  the  present  altitude, 
as  the  nearer  the  light  is  level  to  the  eye  the 
less  probability  would  exist  as  to  any  mistake 
in  the  distance  of  it. 

Plate  Glass  Marbles. — The  medal 
awarded  at  the  International  Exhibition  to 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Swinburne  and  Co.,  of  South 
Shields,  according  to  a local  paper, is  incorrectly 
stated  as  for  flint  glass,  whereas  the  article 
exhibited  was  opaque  plate  glass  in  imitation 
of  marbles.  A prize  medal  only  was  granted, 
although  it  was  considered  by  the  maker  to  be 
an  original  invention  and  manufacture.  The 
reason  adduced  for  not  giving  a council  medal 
is  that  a similar  invention  has  been  realised  in 
the  Royal  Plate  Glass  Works  carried  on  by  the 
Russian  Government  at  St.  Petersburg!!.  The 
article  there  manufactured,  however,  is  said  to 
have  merely  resembled  a plain  slate. 


TENDERS 

For  now  house  at  Southsea,  Hants,  for  Mr.  E.  Stokes  . 
Mr.  T.  E.  Owon,  architect.  Quantities  furnished. 

Uendy  £1,064  0 0 

Davis  1,890  0 0 

Absolom 1,852  0 0 

Cornwall — ....  1,795  o 0 

J-  King  1,760  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  P.,”  “T.  H.  L."  “ G.  M.  H.”  “A  Band  of 
Brothers"  (stick  to  one  another  and  defy  the  world), 
Y .”  (we  do  no  t know  any  circulating  architectural  library) 
H.  T.  B.,"  “ n.  and  R.”  (under  our  mark),  “ P.”  (ditto)* 
“F.  G.”  (ditto),  “ C.  K.,”  “ C.  C.,”  “ J.  H.”  “ J.  H.  c.,’* 
“R.  "W.,"  “J.  D.  P.,“  “J.  J.  L.,”  “E.  TV.”  (we  cannot 
comply),  “G.  and  Co.,”  “M.  P.,”  “L.  L.,”  “TV  D ’* 
“ J.  P.  St.  A.,"  “ J.  N.  TV.,”  “ G.  A.,”  “ E.  R.,”  “ A Sn. 
veyor,”  “ A Groan  for  Reading,”  “ Mr.  C.”  (we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear),  “Foliation  Problem”  (next  week),  “ J.  K.  *» 
“ Hongerford-bridge  ” (the  centre  span  is  676  feet,  the 
total  length  1,342  feet.  An  account  will  be  found  in  our 
Vol.  HI.  pp.  169,  209),  “J.  H.  P.,”  “E.  TV.  T.,”  “One 
who  Walks,”  “H.  G.,”  “J.  P.  S.,”  “Felix,”  “0. 

“ G.  M.,”  (we  have  no  information  beyond  what  has  ap- 
peared in  our  columns). 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JgENNETT’S 


THERMOMETERS,  65, 

llicapsidc. — Railways,  baths,  chnri  hes.  gardens,  anil  chy- 
mists  BUI’ I’Ll KD  with  every  kind  of  THERMOME1LR  at  tins 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  ; 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES.  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS,  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

nr  HE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

,IFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  N ow.  Coven  try-street. 


manufactory,  where  1,000  may  be  had  for  501.,  or  may  he  selected  ' Lcicester-square.  London;  15,  Bachelor's- 
Ironi,  ni  ls,  each,  in  8-inch  boxwood  frames;  larger  sizes  to  suit  Rue  Tronchet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 
every  place,  punjos 


. . e,  and  climate.  Barometers  at  equally  moderate 

— BENNETT,  Watch,  Clock,  and  Instrument  Maker  to  the 
ttoyal  Observatory,  the  Board  of  Orduanoe,  the  Admiralty,  an  1 
the  Queen.— 65,  Cheapside. 


T IGHTNING  CONDUCTORS.— 

J J ll.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.,  Patentees  of  the  Copper  Rope 
Xightnii  g Conductor,  beg  to  inform  the  nobility,  clergy,  Ac.,  that 
thev  supply  Lightning  Conductors,  with  the  point  and  all  staples 
complete  for  fixing,  at  one  shilling  the  foot,  whatever  the  altitude 
of  the  building  intended  to  he  protected. 

R.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.'s  Patent  Copper  Hope  C-.ndnctoi  is 
being  used  by  architects,  engineers,  aud  scientific  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

References  arc  permitted  to  Mr.  Trimen.  of  the  Adelphi  ; Mr. 
J unes  Mitchell,  of  Leicester.— Office  mid  Warehouse.  i:Vi,  Strand, 
London.  Manufactory,  Gatesliead-on-Tync.  Warehouse,  30,  Quccn- 
Btreet,  Glasgow. 

Just  published.  8vo„  cloth,  price  15?.  Gd. 

HTHE  BUILDER’S  GUIDE  and  PRICE 

X BOOK,  with  161  ILLUSTRATIONS.  It  treats  of  Founda- 
tion. Masonry.  Brickwork,  Woodwork.  Ironwork.  Fireproof  Con- 
struction, Drainage,  Ac. ; notices  all  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  : gives  Government  Prices  of  Materials  ; and 
abounds  with  useful  Tables. 

Publishers,  ATCil  LY  and  CO.,infl,  Great  Russel  1-street. 
Bedford-squarc,  London. 

•I'n  BU II. DERS  AND  CAPITALISTS. 

A N Article  of  an  immense  consumption  in 

YX  BUILDING  MATERIAL,  which  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  rewarded  with  two  Prize  Medal-  Jury  6 
and  Jury  271,  protected  h.v  patent,  is  offered  by  t lie  patentee  to  be 
carried  out  with  a rarty  willing  to  supply  a moderate  capital  on 
very  advan'agcous  terms.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  II 11. LOU, 
General  Agency  Office,  12,  Bucklersbury,  Cheapside. 

T?  UILDER’S  CLERK  WANTED,  by  a 

-B  J builder  in  London;  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  office 
duties  nnd  has  a practical  knowledge  of  building.—  By  letter  to 
P.  Q„  at  Mr.  Calder's  Library,  1,  Bathurst  street.  Hydc-pnrk  East. 

TVfARBLE  MASONS  WANTED.— One 

1?  It.  or  two  first-rate  W'rkmen  that  can  he  well  rcoommende  1 
from  their  last  employer  will  find  constant  employment  by  apply- 
ing to  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  HARTNELL,  Marble  AVorks,  Bristol. 
October  21).  1851. 

TO  WORKING  FOREMEN  OF  MASONS. 

A N experienced  WORKING  FOREMAN 

is  AVANTED,  in  a Mason’s  Yard  in  the  Midland  Counties, 
who  thoroughly  understands  Gothic  work  nnd  the  general  routine 
business  of  a yard,  and  making  out  working  drawings.— Applica- 
tions, stating  both  terms  and  testimonials,  to  he  addressed  to 
Y.  Z..  l’osv-office,  Melton  Mowbray,  in  which  sound  moral 
character  will  be  indispensable.  A Scotch  foreman  would  not  he 
o’  jccted  to. 

\y  ANTED,  immediately,  an  experienced 

▼ Y CI.ERIv  of  WORKS,  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
Sewers  nud  formation  of  Roads. — Address,  E.  U.,  Office  of  “ The 
Builder,"  i,  York-strcet,  Covent-garden. 

\y  ANTED,  a GLAZIER*:  one  who  has  had 

t T good  practice  in  the  above  trade  alone.  He  will  be  paid 
per  foot,  and  to  a good  workman  this  will  be  an  advantageous 
opportunity.— Apply  personally,  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
at  187,  AVhitcchapcl-road,  near  the  Turnpike. 

TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  KITCHEN  RANGE  FIXERS, 
XTI/'ANTED,  a person  Avho  has  been 

IT  accustomed  to  FI ltE-AVORK.  FIXING  COOKING 

GRATES  and  noT-AVATER  PIPES.  Any  one  experienced  in 
this  work  mav  |have  constant  employment  and  liberal  wages.— 
Apply  by  loiter  [to  Z.  B.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York-strcet, 
Covent  Garden. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

Y T need  23,  who  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  office  of  a first- 
rate  architect,  a similar  SITUATION.  Salary  not  'so  much  an 
object  as  employment.  Satisfactory  references  can  he  given.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  JOSEPH  DAWES,  Auetioueer,  AVoduosbury. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED  by  a YOUNG  MAN,  who  has 

V v been  for  the  last  four  years  employed  in  a Timber 
Merchant’s  Office,  and  who  can  introduce  a connection,  a 
SITUATION  as  CLERK,  or  as  agent  to  sell  by  commission. 
Satisfactory  references  can  lie  given —Address,  post-paid,  A.  B., 
No.  27,  Richmond-road,  Islington. | 

TO  BUILDERS,  THE  TRADES.  AND  OTHERS. 

\y ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK, 

* v permanent  or  temporary.  Has  been  in  some  extensive 
firms,  and  from  a knowledge  of  all  materials  nnd  prices,  can  show 
the  charge  upon  each  trade,  nnd  total  cost  of  completed,  or  weekly 
on  progressing  works.  AVould  undertake  the  management  of  a 
material  wharf.  &c. — Address  G.  J.,  No.  42,  York-road,  Lambeth. 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  an  Engagement 

ll.  as  an  I, M PROVE  It,  at 'a  moderate  salary.— Address  A.  T., 
Miss  l’itz's,  13,  Lamb's  Conduit-street. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  in  want  of  an 

it-  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  ; has  been  brought  up  iu  tlie 
office  of  a thorough  practical  architect ; is  fully  competent  to  make 
out  drawings,  to  take  out  quantities,  measure,  ftc..  and  undertake 
all  the  duties  required  in  either  of  the  above  offices.— Address, 
stating  salary  given,  OMEGA,  Post-office,  Woroister. 

A MIDDLE-AGED  PRACTICAL  MAN 

■XjL  offers  himself  on  moderate  terms  as  ESTIMATING  aud 
MEASURING  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  or  tc.  combine  as  well  any 
other  office  or  out-door  duties.— Address  A.  B.  C.,  at  Mr.  Smith’s, 
No.  59,  Tottenham-court-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A SUPERIOR  and  EXPEDITIOUS 

XE.  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER  is  in  want  of  a SITUA- 
TION' : lie  thoroughly  understands  making  Perspectives.  Working 
Drawings,  and  Details,  and  has  a perfect  knowledge  of  Gothic  — 
Address,  F.  C.,  12,  A in  well -street,  l’cLtonville,  London. 

_ TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  is  a first-rate 

draughtsman,  mapper, and  ornamental  writer,  is  desirous 
of  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  office.  Having  had  long  experience 
in  levelling,  surveying,  and  engineering  works,  lie  thinks  his  ser 
vices  would  he  found  useful.— Address,  C.  E.  T.,  7,  Great  Coram 
street,  Russell-square. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  os  healthy  lives  forst 
from  5i.  to  5.000/. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,000/. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  nnd  every  information  furnislu 
application  to  the  Actuary  " ~ ‘ — 


LIEE 


ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

CLASSE3. 

BRANCH  OFFICE— 3,  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WET.LINGTON- 
BTREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  bridge).  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 

Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  51.  and  un  to  50/.  payable 
in  death  of  subscriber,  may  be  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
ertified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  II.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  3/.  at  dentil. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

„ 45  to  55  „ „ Threepence  „ 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 

T he  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  ns  the  contributor 
:rows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commencc- 
nent  will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
ecure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty 


N.U.  No  communica1 
57.  to  SOL  can  he 
MOLYNEUX,  3, 
Strand. 


relative  to  the  

itt  ended  to  unless  addressed  to  Air.  JOHN 
Exeter  ’Change,  WcUiugton-strcct  North, 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

J1-  COMPANY,  1.  OLD  BRi >A D-STKEET,  LONDON. 

CHARLES  CAVE.  Esq.,  Cuamimax. 

THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  DePUTV-CnAiitMAX. 

A New  Svai.i:  or  Piiemicms  on  Insurances  for  the  whole  term  of 
life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  a material  reduction  has 
been  made  at  all  aces  below  50  years.  . 

Fouii-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  nre  assigned  topolicies 
every  fifth  year;  and  may  he  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured  ; 
to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash  ; or  to  the  reduction  anil  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  future  premiums. 

One-third  of  the  premium  on  Insurances  of  5007.  and  upwards, 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  ns  a debt  upon  the  policy, 
to  be  paid  oil  at  convenience  : by  which  means  1,500/.  may  he 
insured  for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  l.oool 

Loans.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  50/.  and  upwards  on  the 
security  of  policies  e (Deled  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Srcu hit v.—  Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are 
protected  hv  its  large  subscribed  capital  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
members  of  Mutunl  Societies.  , , . 

I nsi  kances  without  participation  in  profits  mav  he  effected  at 
roduccd  rates.  SAMUEL  INOALL.  Actuary. 

A commission  allowed  to  solicitors  who  introduce  hn.ini  s°. 


Birkbeck  permanent  building 

SOCIETY".  Offices— London  Mechauics’  Institution, 
louthamptou-buildings,  Chanccry-lanc. 

Shares,  out  Entrance-fee,  2s.  6d.  Subscription,  Gs.  Gd.  monthly. 
WILLIAM  LLOYD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  F.L.M  I. 


Arthur  Scratchley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.  AS. 

Subscription  Meetings  the  second  Tuesday  in  every  month. 
DEPOSIT  BRANCH.  - Open  every  Monday  and  Saturday 
Evening,  from  Seven  till  Nine  o’clock,  for  receiving  Deposits  of  Is. 
and  upwards,  upon  which  51.  per  cent,  interest  will  be  given. 
Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  R A VENSCROFT, Manager. 


npiiE 

A PUR 


E METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS 

_ RCHASE  COMPANY,  for  tbe  erection  of  Fire-proof 

Dwellings  for  tbe  Industrial  Classes  ; and  Redemption  of  tin? 
Original  Cost  by  the  Menial : intended  to  be  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter.  Capital.  35,0001,  in  shares  of  51.  each,  with  power  to  ex- 
tend to  250,000/.  Provisionally  registered. 

Capt.  Arthur  Davies,  R.N.,  Prospect-terrace.  Higbgate. 

Daub  B.  Iladdon.  Esq.,  Castle-street,  Finsbury. 

Wiiliam  Huxtable, Esq.,  Mare-street.  Hackney. 

John  Jackson,  Esq., 45,  Be'grave-square. 

Frederick  H.  Jauson,  Esq.,  4,  Basiugliall-strcet.  and  Upper 

William  Prinsep,  Esq.,  30.  Glouccster-zardcns.  Ilyde-park. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

FoLictTott.— Walter  Prideaux.  Esq.,  Goldsmiths’-hall. 

Bankeiis—  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  Birchin-lane. 

Offices,— 3G,  BasingbaU  strcet. 

The  objects  of  this  Company  are  to  aid  the  industrial  classes,— 

First,  by  erecting  for  them  fire-proof  houses,  well  lighted,  sub- 
stantially’bnilt,  anti  thoroughly  drained,  in  localities  where  such 
erections  Avil!  serve  both  as  examples  to  future  builders  and  also 
ns  centres  for  the  collection  of  a population  calculated  to  exercise 
beneficial  effects,  morally  and  physically,  on  the  surrounding 
districta  , , , , „ 

Secondly,  By  allowing  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  such  dwell- 
ings to  be  spread  over  a given  number  of  years,  at  an  annual  sum 
not  exceeding  the  rental  usually  paid  for  the  mere  occupancy  of 
homes,  similar  in  size,  hut  not  equal  in  safety,  soundness,  and 
convenience  to  those  built  by  this  company. 

The  primary  object  of  the  company  is  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes,  for  which  purpose  eligible  sites 
have  been  secured,  hut  they  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for 
houses  of  a superior  description. 

No  capital  will  he  ealled  up  unless  full  employment  for  it  has 
been  previously  provided  ; and,  as  the  company's  securities  will 
increase  in  value  every  year,  perfect  safety  will  characterise  its 
operations.  'From  the  peculiar  facilities  possessed  by  the  company, 
a liberal  dividend  will  lie  returned  on  the  capital  invested,  in  no 
case  less  than  five  per  cent. 

Application  for  shares,  ni  l in  erecting  houres,  &c.,  to  he  made  at 
the  temporary  offices,  3G,  Basinghall-strect,  where  prospectuses  and 
every  information  may  he  obtained. 

' WILLIAM  COOTE,  Managing  Director. 


E N 1)  OWME  N T LIFE 

ND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Chatliam-place,  Blackfriars,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL,  300,000/. 


17  AM  I LY 

ASSURANCE 


DiurcTons. 

William  BuOerworth  Bnylev.  Esq  , Chairman. 
John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Lewis  Burroughs,  K 
Bobcrt  Bruce  Chiclies 
Major  Henderson 
C.  H.  La  touche.  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bon 
profit  scale  in  IS  15.  T 

Loans  are  granted  oi 
and  Reversions. 


and  grant  i Polioies  of 

Insurance,  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowments,  in  Calcutta. 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  members  of  the  Civil  nnd  Military  Ser- 
vices, and  others.  Parties  calling  at  the  Office  will  be  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Quar- 


| Joshua  Walker.  Esq. 

,s  added  to  the  Society's  Policies  on  the 
xt  valuation  will  lie  in  January,  1853 
tgage  and  on  socurity  of  Life  Interests 


!,  Secretary. 


PE!: 


ELICAN  life  insurance  com- 

ANY",  established  in  1797,  f 

and  Survivorships.—  Offices,  70 

57,  Charing-cross,  Westminster. 

dihectous. 

Matthias  Attwood,  Esq.  I K irkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Robert  Gurney  Barclav,  Esq.  Thomas  lie’ 

" " ”sq.,  F.R.3. 


Willi- ■ 

William  Davis,  Ps  .. 

Richard  Fuller,  Esq. 

J ns.  A.  (Jordon,  M.D.,  F.R. 

Emanuel  Goodhnrt,  Esq. 


, - , L.  Holland,  Esq. 

I J.  Pettv  Muspratt,  Esq. 

0. 1 1 a lu'pden Turner,  Esq., F.R. S. 

| Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

D1TOHS. 

John  Davis,  Esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

NOTICE.— FOUR-FIFTHS  of  the  Net  Profits  realised  by  the 
Company  from  Insuraucis  effected  upon  the  Participating  Scale  of 
Premiums  allotted,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  Poli 
cvcrv  Seven  Years,  commencing  from  the  3rd  of  J uly,  1840. 

Tile  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Bonuses  declared  at  the  first 
septennial  investigatUn  up  to  the  2nd  July,  1847  : — 


Age 


Number.  Amount. 


eentago 
l Pre- 
miums paid. 


52  6 fi 
44  10  3 
42  11  8 
37  2 10 


TO  PAINTERS  AND  APPRENTICES. 

YOUNG  MEN  and  APPRENTICES 

0 employed  as  Painters,  who  wish  to  receive  LESSONS  in 
WRITING  or  GRAINING,  mnv  do  so  on  very  moderate  terms  — 
Apply,  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  W.  K , at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,’* 
’ ” irk-street,  Covcnt-Garden. 


DECORATIVE  PAINTING.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  nil  other 
manners  of  Painting;  whose  works  may  be  cen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  hegs  to  intoim  his  patrons,  ami 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  bis 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  ana  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Meditcval,  or  Modem  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist.  58,  Pall-mall.  London. 

TO  BUILDERS  A X D i )T 1 1 HRS. 

J O H N S I M M O N S,  B uild  ers’ 

Accountant,  A rbi  traton,  and  Estate  A gent,  may  be  consulted 
parties  in  cmbarrnsscd|circumstancos  with  aviewtoeflect  honour- 
aide  and  speedy  arrangements  with  creditors  by  composition,  or 
where  an  application  is  unavoidable,  by  virtue  of  the  Bankruptcy, 
Insolvent,  or  Arrangement  Acts,  to  avoid  imprisonmen’.  Bank- 
ruptcy and  general  balance-sheets  prepared  ; Partnerships  nego- 
ciated  ; Dissolutions  arranged  ; Mortgages  effected  on  freehold  or 
leasehold  property  : and  cash  Advances  procured  for  building  pur- 
poses.—Offices,  35,’  Eastclicap,  City. 


Mr. 

Acc 


House  building  and  repairs.— 

Brickwork  in  sound  stocks,  9/.  n rod  ; Lath,  Plaster,  and 
Set,  Is.  3d.  per  yard  ; Compo  in  Roman  Cement.  l~.  ad  per  yard, 
in  Portland.  2s.  ; Sashes  made  and  glazed,  9d.  per  foot ; Shop 
Fronts  with  best  plate  glass,  :is.  Gd.  per  foot.  Painters,  Decorators, 
and  Plumbers'  Work  equally  low.  Estimates  given  gratis  in  Town 
or  Country.— JOHN  HAWKE,  Builder,  3,  Brido-lane,  and  120, 
Salisbuvy-squnre.  Flc  t-strect. 


'PARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

JL  during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  nnd 
tempera  rvAwnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersper  post,  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT.lla,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 
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Secretary. 
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THE  Advertiser  offers  his  services  to  Archi- 
tects, Surveyors,  and  Builders  for  a very  small  salary, 
where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  profession.  References  given  to  Architects  and 
Builders  by  whom  he  has  been  engaged.— Address,  E.  E.,  office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  York-strect,  Covent-garden. 


JARANTEE  of  RENTS.— TO  LAND- 

_.  jORDS,  OWNERS  of  PROPERTY.  TRUSTEES,  aud 
)T  1 1 El! 8.— Owners  of  Property  can  have  their  Rents  and  1 noomes 
Tii.arantecl  to  them  on  a day  certain,  whether  the  same  shall  then 

c from  property  :c 

Ji4  whether  wholly  oecnnied  or  not. 

immediately  it  is  collected. 

Owners  of  property  travelling  or  residing  abroad,  or  in  the 
country,  can  have  the  amount  of  their  rents  remitted  to  them,  or 
raid  to  their  bankers,  or  other  direction;  thus  enabling  them  to 
draw  upon  their  accounts  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Particulars  and  forms  of  proposal  to  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of 
THE  RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY,  3,  Charlotte  row,  Man- 
sion-house, Loudon. 

Rates  of  commission  are  moderate. 

No  charge  made  for  policies  or  preliminary  expenses  of  any  kind. 

FREDERICK  TWYNAM,  Resident  Director. 


Great  exhibition. 

Class  7,  No.  1S6. 

GREEN’S  REGISTERED  WINDGUARD. 

, The  moat  perfect  cure  for  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS 
caused  by  the  wind. 

Price,  according  to  size,  from  6s.  to  9s.  6d. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  IRON  SHUTTER. 

BUXXETT  AND  CO.,  ENGINEERS. 

ORIGINAL  PATENTEES  OF  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS, 

Hespectfnlly  recommend  their 
NEW  PATENT  CURVILINEAR  REVOLVING  IRON 
SHUTTER, 

For  which  the  PRIZE  MEDAL  of  the  GUEAT  EXHIBITION 
has  been  awarded. 

This  Shutter  is  far  superior  in  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY, 
and  APPEARANCE  to  the  CONVEX  or  anv  other  Revolving 
Iron  Shutter.  The  adoption  of  the  terms  of  Bunnett  nnd  Co.’s 
advertisements,  nnd  the  imitation  of  their  various  works,  without 
regard  to  quality,  lias  given  rise  to  many  complaints,  and  tended  in 
some  degree  to  bring  such  works  into  disrepute  ; many  persons  not 
being  nwnre  that  there  are  other  makers. 

Bunnett  and  Co  have  therefore  made  such  improvements  and 
additions  to  their  extensive  plant  of  machinery  as  will  enable  them 
successfully  to  compete  with  the  lowest  prices  of  other  makers, 
without  impairing  tlie  well-known  quality  of  their  own  works,  and 
thev  earnestly  solicit  a comparison  of  their  New  Patent  Revolving 
Iron  Shutters  with  nnv  others,  which  will  at  once  prove  them  to  bo 
the  best  and  very  much  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  a saving  of 
great  and  constant  annoyance  by  their  not  getting  out  of  order. 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Ornamental  Metallic  bash  Bars, 
■Stoll  Board  Plates,  &c.,for  Shop  Fronts,  &c.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Office— 26,  LOMBARD-STREET.  LONDON. 
Works-DEl’TFORD,  KENT. 
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OME  of  our  readers  express  an 
anxious  desire  to  know  what 
has  really  been  done  by  the 
Board  of  Health  towards  the 
prevention  of  intramural  inter- 
ments, and  the  provision  of  proper  places  of 
burial  for  the  metropolis.  A reference  to  the 
Minutes  of  the  Board  will  enable  us  in  some 
degree  to  answer  the  inquiry.  The  answer 
will  not  be  satisfactory,  and  the  Board,  we  have 
no  doubt,  feel  this  as  acutely  as  any  public 
complainant  can. 

Immediately  after  the  Royal  Assent  had 
been  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Interment  Act, 
we  find  the  Board  (August,  1850)  in  treaty  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Abbey  Wood  Estate,  near 
Erith,  and  considering  the  best  mode  of  form- 
ing cemeteries,  plans  for  reception  houses,  and 
•designs  for  appropriate  art-decorations.  They 
very  soon,  too,  came  to  the  determination  to 
buy  up  all  the  existing  cemeteries,  and  valua- 
tions were  made  and  negotiations  carried  on 
with  this  end  in  view.  The  idea  that  their 
object  in  purchasing  was  to  make  use  of  the 
cemeteries  as  general  burial-grounds  for  the 
metropolis  has  excited,  we  may  here  stop  to 
mention,  some  alarms.  One  correspondent  of 
a morning  contemporary,  writing  with  refer- 
ence to  the  West  London  Cemetery,  says, — 


“The  conversion  of  the  Brompton  Cemetery, 
which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Kensington,  Brompton, 
Chelsea,  and  Parsons-green  — one  of  the  most 
crowded  suburbs  of  London,  and  in  a locality 
which  is  being  rapidly  built  upon,  will  justly  entitle 
the  Board  of  Health  to  be  called  the  Board  of  Death  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
four  suburbs  will  at  once  adopt  measures  with  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  avert  the  abomination  of 
making  Brompton  Cemetery  a common  grave-pit 
for  a large  portion  of  the  annual  mortality  of  the 
metropolis.  The  recent  Extramural  Burial  Act 
was  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  interring  the  dead  either  in  or  near  London  ; 
and  with  the  convenience  of  cheap  and  rapid  con- 
veyance, a distant  Metropolitan  Cemetery,  or 
rather  Necropolis,  upon  a grand  and  comprehensive 
scale,  is  a thing  equally  called  for  by  health,  by 
■economy,  and  by  decency. 

Public  attention  being  no  longer  engrossed  by 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  so  important  a matter  as  a befitting  Last 
Home  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  of  all  ranks, 
classes,  and  denominations  of  the  two  and  a half 
million  inhabitants  of  this  vast  metropolis,  ought 
to  engage  the  best  regards  of  Her  Majesty's  re- 
sponsible advisers  ; and  certainly  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  will  deserve  the  severest  public  censure  if 
they  sanction  so  intolerable  a nuisance  as  Brompton 
Cemetery  must  become,  if  some  15,000,  20,000,  or 
25,000  corpses  are  deposited  yearly  within  its 
walls,  enclosing  as  it  does  only  38  acres  of 
ground.” 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  following 
•extract  from  the  Minutes,  that  this  was  not  by 
any  means  the  intention  of  the  Board.  They 
say  that, — 

“ Considering  the  general  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil and  sites  of  these  cemeteries,  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  at  present  occupied,  the  unsuit- 
able nature  of  the  edifices  erected  in  them  for 
the  celebration  of  religious  rites,  the  inferior 
character  of  the  surface  and  monumental  deco- 
ration, the  great  expense  which  would  be  in- 
curred in  adapting  them  to  the  purposes  of  a 
proper  system  of  sepulture,  the  existing  ceme- 
teries are  not  calculated  to  realize  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  public  with 


respect  to  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable 
places  for  metropolitan  interment ; the  Board 
therefore  considered  that  these  cemeteries  can 
only  be  recommended  for  purchase  in  order  to 
be  temporarily  used  during  the  interval  which 
must  elapse  before  suitable  provision  can  be 
made  by  the  Board  for  carrying  fully  out  the 
intentions  of  the  Metropolitan  Interment  Act, 
and  that  then  they  should  be  permanently 
closed.” 

Elsewhere  they  say, — 

“Of  the  eight  existing  cemeteries,  five  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a stiff  retentive  clay  soil, 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  interment. 
This  soil  could  only  be  rendered  fit  for  inter- 
ment at  a cost  between  two  and  three  times  as 
great  as  would  be  requisite  for  the  purchase  of 
new  sites  where  the  soil  is  unobjectionable. 
Of  the  remaining  three  cemeteries,  the  soil  of 
one  is  so  porous  and  dry  as  necessarily  to  im- 
pede decay ; of  another,  the  soil  could  not  be 
used  without  an  expensive  process  of  drainage, 
and  out  of  the  whole  eight  there  is  only  one 
the  soil  of  which  can  be  considered  in  its  pre- 
sent state  as  fit  for  interment. 

In  all  the  cemeteries  the  chapel  accommoda- 
tion is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  suitable  per- 
formance of  religious  rites,  while  six  out  of 
the  eight  must  be  considered  as  urban  rather 
than  suburban  in  position,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  either  in  immediate  contiguity  to  densely 
peopled  neighbourhoods,  or  the  population 
close  to  their  walls  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  in  a few  years  the  vicinity  will  be  too 
populous  to  admit  of  the  continuance  of  inter- 
ments in  them  with  safety  to  the  public  health. 
The  two  remaining  cemeteries,  although  at  a 
greater  distance  from  London,  have,  neverthe- 
less, an  increasing  population  close  to  them.” 

For  these  reasons  the  Board  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  none  of  the  present  cemeteries 
could  ever  be  used  permanently  as  places  of 
burial,  and  they  came  to  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  cemeteries  should  be  purchased 
at  once.* 

The  permission  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
being  sought  to  open  a treaty  for  the  purchase 
of  all  these  cemeteries,  a long  correspondence 
ensued,'in  the  progress  of  which  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  advised  that  negotiations  should  be 
opened  with  one  or  two  companies  only.  To 
this  course  the  Board  objected,  maintaining, 
amongst  other  grounds,  that  if  they  were  to 
compete  with  the  cemetery  companies,  as  the 
latter  are  free  from  all  sanitary  regulations,  the 
Board  would  compete  at  a disadvantage,  and 
that  some  of  the  worst  existing  evils  would  be 
maintained.  “ Moreover,  if  the  Board  were  at 
once  to  adopt  their  lordships’  suggestion,  and 
to  purchase  ground  with  a view  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  Act,  independently  of 
the  cemeteries  still  remaining  open,  the  Board 
could  not  immediately  take  steps  for  the  prac- 
tice of  interment  in  them  : a considerable  time 
would  necessarily  elapse  in  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground,  and  in  preparing  it 
when  obtained  in  a becoming  manner  for 


* These  were  the  reasons  which  influenced  this  determi- 
nation : — ... 

“1.  In  order  that  each  cemetery,  according  to  its  situa- 
tion and  condition,  may  be  made  immediately  available  for 
the  gradual  introduction  of  the  change  in  the  practice  of 
interment,  the  temporary  use  of  the  present  cemeteries, 
pending  the  preparation  of  new  and  permanent  ones, 
beinE  the  best  preparation  for  the  general  use  of  others 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 

sepuUure^r  thftt  the  convenience  of  the  populations  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  several  cemetenes 
may  be  consulted,  so  that  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded 
for  the  freest  selection  of  any  one  of  them.  It  will,  it  is 
apprehended,  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with 
any  one  separately  from  the  whole,  because  people  wifl 
make  their  own  choice  of  the  place  of  burial,  with  which 
choice  it  will  be  as  impracticable  as  undesirable  to  inter- 
fere Many  of  the  residents  in  the  east  will  desire  inter- 
ment in  the  west.  But  if  a western  cemetery  alone  were 
opened  or  if  any  one  district  alone  were  closed,  without 
preparation  for  interment  in  other  districts,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  undertakers  for  the  district  within  which 
the  cemetery  was  closed  would  make  effort  to  divert  the 
burials  from 'the  new  cemetery,  and  crowd  them  into  the 
churchyards  of  the  districts  remaining  unclosed.  In  this 
manner  the  existing  evils  of  overcrowding  in  the  other 
districts  would  be  increased.” 


national  sepulture.  In  the  meantime  the 
necessities  of  the  public  health  may  require  the 
intramural  burial  grounds  to  be  closed : the 
burials  which  now  take  place  in  the  metro- 
politan graveyards  would  then  necessarily  take 
place  in  the  cemeteries,  and  while  the  additional 
profits  which  would  thus  accrue  to  the  cemeteries 
would  be  urged  as  an  additional  claim  for  com- 
pensation, the  public  would  be  placed  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  companies,  both  as  to  their 
charges  and  their  mode  of  burial,  while  many 
persons  who  feel  a strong  objection  to  burial  in 
cemeteries  conducted  by  trading  companies, 
would  by  this  mode  of  proceeding  be  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  them.” 

They  thought  that  the  saving  which  might 
be  effected  in  burials  by  carrying  out  the 
prescribed  scheme  of  sepulture,  as  a whole, 
would  be  adequate  to  meet  the  required  ex- 
penditure, and  to  allow  of  a considerable 
reduction  of  existing  charges.  Ultimately  the 
Treasury  gave  a general  authority  to  proceed 
with  the  purchase  of  the  cemeteries,  under  the 
powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Interment  Act, 
recommending  that  the  Board  should  endea- 
vour, in  the  first  instance,  to  acquire  one  or 
two  of  the  cemeteries  which  might  be  most 
readilypurchased.  Arrangements  were  accord- 
ingly made  for  effecting,  by  arbitration,  the 
purchase  of  the  West  London  Cemetery,  at 
Brompton,  and  the  Nunhead  Cemetery.  To 
this  we  will  return,  but  confine  ourselves  for  a 
few  moments  to  the  Minutes. 

The  extent  of  the  Abbey  Wood  Estate  is 
433  acres,  and  the  price  asked  was  40,000/., 
or  about  93/.  per  acre.  This  the  Board  were 
prepared  to  give,  and  sought  the  sanction  of 
the  Treasury,  stating  their  belief  that  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  the 
requisite  funds,  at  4i  per  cent.,  from  the 
Guardian  Assurance  Office.  The  Treasury 
assented  to  the  purchase  and  the  loan, 
but  the  negotiation  for  the  latter  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  a legal  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  law  advisers  of  the  company 
to  the  securities  provided  for  lenders  under 
the  Metropolitan  Interment  Act.  The  objec- 
tion was  this  : — It  was  said,  that  whilst  the 
Public  Health  Act,  sect.  4,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Interment  Act,  sect.  4,  provide  that  the 
corporate  character  of  the  Board  of  Health 
shall  be  continued  only  " for  five  years  next 
after  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1848,  and  thenceforth  until  the  end  of  the  then 
next  session  of  Parliament,”  no  provision  has 
been  made  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  engage- 
ments and  liabilities  of  the  Board  are  to  lie 
met  after  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

There  was  a second  objection,  to  this  effect: — 
“That,  as  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  cemetery  com- 
panies beyond  the  metropolitan  district  to 
compete  with  the  Board,  and  that  as  such 
companies  would  be  free  from  the  heavy 
charges  imposed  on  the  Board  for  compen- 
sations, &c.,  the  Board  would  be  unable  to 
support  the  competition.  This  objection  goes 
to  the  root  of  all  the  calculations  upon  which 
the  Board  rest  their  estimates  of  a revenue, 
and  can  be  removed  by  nothing  else  but 
relieving  the  Board  from  the  possibility  of 
competition.” 

An  endeavour  to  obtain  the  money  from  the 
Exchange  Assurance  Company  failed  on  the 
same  grounds  : the  Treasury  declined  to  make 
advances ; and  directed  the  Board  to  put  an. 
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end  to  the  negotiation  for  the  Abbey  Wood  j 
Estate,  and  to  report  to  the  Treasury  whether 
or  not  it  was  possible  to  terminate  also  the 
proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of  theNunliead 
and  Brompton  Cemeteries.  The  Board  of. 
Health  replied,  that  they  had  directed  their! 
solicitor,  Mr.  Ellis,  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  end  the  negotiation  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  the  land  at  Erith,  and  to  report  the  state  J 
of  the  proceedings  as  to  the  two  cemeteries  ; 
and  here  the  accessible  Minutes  end,  leaving 
the  burial  question,  which  so  much  concerns 
the  public  health,  in  a distressingly  unsatis- 
factory condition. 

We  will  make  but  one  more  reference  to  the 
Minutes,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  result  of  the 
arbitrations.  Under  the  date.  Sept.  30,  we 
find  the  following  entry  : — 

“ Read,  a letter  from  Dr.  Emil  Braun,  offer- 
ing to  establish  an  office  in  London  for  the  , 
deposit  and  preparation  of  monumental  deco- 
rations adapted  to  the  use  of  the  cemeteries  of  j 
the  Board,  in  consideration  of  the  Board  agree-  ! 
ing  to  recognize  such  an  office  as  the  only  one  j 
specially  charged  by  them  with  the  business 
of  providing  the  monumental  embellishments 
in  question. 

Ordered,  that  the  assistant  secretary  send  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Braun,  stating  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  Dr.  Braun’s  suggestions  with 
favour,  hut  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  their  preliminary  arrangements  to 
be  able  to  give  a positive  answer  upon  so  im- 
portant a subject,  especially  in  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Board ; that, 
according  to  their  present  impression,  some 
such  arrangement  as  that  proposed  by  Dr. 
Braun  is  not  only  feasible  but  highly  desir- 
able, and  that  they  will  not  fail  to  keep  in  view 
Dr.  Braun’s  suggestions  until  the  proper  time 
shall  come  for  examining  them  more  closely.” 

We  quote  this  that  we  may  express  a hope 
that  the  Board,  when  they  again  have  to  con- 
sider these  matters,  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  into  any  such  arrangement. 

Now,  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  Brompton 
and  Nunhead  Cemeteries.  The  proceedings 
have  been  pending  some  time  chiefly  in  sittings 
before  the  arbitrators,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the 
engineer  in  behalf  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health ; and  Mr.  Alderman  Farebrother,  on  1 
behalf  of  the  Nunhead  Cemetery  Company ; ' 
and  Mr.  Hardwick,  the  architect,  on  behalf  of1 
the  company  owning  the  Brompton  Cemetery.  I 
Mr.  B.  Peacock,  Q.C.,  acted  as  umpire  in  both 
cases.  The  case  in  behalf  of  the  General ! 
Board  of  Health  was  conducted  by  Sir  F.  j 
Thesiger,  that  in  behalf  of  the  Nunhead  Ceme-  ! 
tery  Company  by  Mr.  Crowder,  and  that  in  ’ 
behalf  of  the  Brompton  Company  by  Sir  Fitz-  i 
roy  Kelly. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Higgins  and  Mr.  G.  Godwin  1 
were  engaged  as  surveyors  by  the  Board  of  j 
Health  in  addition  to  their  own  officers,  Mr. 
H.  Austin,  Mr.  Cresy,  and  others.  Sir 1 
Joseph  Paxton,  Dr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Holland,  ^ 
and  other  medical  men  were  also  in  attendance 
on  the  same  side,  but  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger 
called  no  witnesses,  but  rested  his  case  on  the  ' 
evidence  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  cross-  ■ 
examination,  that  the  companies,  though  estab-  I 
lished  many  years,  paid  even  now  only  small  I 
dividends  ; and  maintained  that  the  real  test  of  1 
the  value  of  the  works  proposed  to  be  taken,  I 
and  the  compensation  to  be  given,  was  not 
what  they  had  cost,  but  what  they  would  sell 
for  in  the  market;  in  short,  the  sale  price  of, 
the  shares  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  1 
to  discontinue  the  practice  of  intramural  inter-  ' 
rnent,  and  before  the  Act  was  passed. 


Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Hammond,  and  others  were  called  on  the  part 
of  the  companies.  The  sum  claimed  by  the 
Nunhead  Cemetery  Company  was  91,000/., 
and  by  the  Brompton  Company  about 
135,000/.,  as  nearly  as  we  could  collect  from 
the  evidence.  This  sum  in  the  latter  case  was 
made  up  of  the  total  amounts  expended  (stated 
at  93,177/.).  Interest  at  4 per  cent,  on  this 
from  the  time  of  expenditure  (deducting 
moneys  received  during  the  period),  10  per 
cent,  on  the  93,1 771.  for  forced  sale  and  a 


certain  sum  for  expenses  incurred  in  “establish- 
ing the  business.” 

The  umpire  has  awarded  as  compensation  for  , 
the  Brompton  Cemetery,  74,921/.  14s.;  for] 
the  Nunhead  Cemetery,  42,153/.  13s.  The 1 
award  would  seem  to  be  made  on  the  princi-  j 
pie  that  it  is  not  the  amount  which  may  have 
been  expended,  whether  wastefully  or  other- 
wise, which  is  to  form  a basis  for  compensa- 1 
tion,  but  the  actual  worth  of  the  property,  as  1 
shown  by  the  dividend  and  the  prices  of  shares  | 


at  the  time. 

A respectable  provincial  paper  (the  Bridge- 
water  Times)  speaks  of  this  award  as  “ a 
gross  iniquitous  job  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  perpetrating,”  “ an  immoral  transac- 
tion,” “a gross  outrage  of  common  honesty,” 
and  “ a gross  tyranny  upon  the  rights  and 
property  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects.”  This, 
however,  it  will  be  seen,  is  altogether 
erroneous  and  foolish.  The  Government 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The 
award  is  the  act  of  the  arbitrator,  and  the 
arbitrator  was  appointed  by  the  two  parties 
jointly,  and  made  by  them  a judge  in  equity. 
Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  decision 
is  another  matter,  and  one  into  which  we  do 
not  intend  here  to  enter.  Our  object  in  the 
present  article  has  been  to  make  the  public 
acquainted,  in  brief,  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board,  and  to  let  them  know  the  small  pro- 
gress made  up  to  this  time  in  the  much-called- 
for  reform  of  our  deadly  grave-yard  system,  to 
the  evils  of  which  unfortunately  men  of  all 
classes  seem  wilfully  to  shut  their  eyes,  except- 
ing when  some  unusual  disease  is  afflicting  the 
land.  The  thousands  who  die  annually,  here 
and  there,  before  their  time,  do  not  make 
noise  enough  to  rouse  them.  Something  must 
forthwith  be  done  : while  departments  squabble 
the  evil  grows. 

Here  we  have  an  important  Act  brought  in 
by  the  Government,  in  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  people,  and  passed  by  the 
largest  majorities  of  the  session,  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  want  of  co-operation,  on  the 
part  of  other  governing  bodies,  with  the  special 
agency  created  to  see  it  carried  out.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a desire  in  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  to  thwart  in  detail' 
measures  which  the  Government,  as  a whole, 
takes  credit  for.  “ Such  a course,”  as  Lord 
Ebrington  said  in  his  speech  last  session,  on 
the  Metropolitan  Sewers’  Bill,  “ is  neither  con- 
sistent, nor  creditable,  nor  satisfactory;  and 
the  sooner  a distinct  understanding  is  come  to 


with  them  as  to  their  real  views  r.nd  intentions 
with  regard  to  sanitary  subjects,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  parties.” 


St.  Pancras  Almshouses  Competi- 
tion.— With  reference  to  our  notice  of  the 
drawings  sent  in,  in  competition  for  the  St. 
Pancras  Almshouses,  we  are  informed  that  the  j 
committee  decided  on  Friday  last,  Oct.  31,  to  I 
adopt  the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling.  1 


ARCHITECTURUS  TO  HIS  SON. 

SEVEN  OTHER  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

My  son,  I am  afraid  lest  you  should  despise 
your  father  because  he  is  old  : rather  prefer  to 
suspect  yourself  because  you  are  young. 
When  I was  a boy  my  compeers  and  I held 
the  old  stagers  of  that  day  to  be  very  weak  in 
their  ways,  and  not  half  so  knowing  in  the 
world  as  we  : some  of  us  lived  to  think  other- 
wise, and  that  without  being  ourselves  old. 

I know  not  how  it  is,  but  among  all  young 
men  of  my  acquaintance  the  young  architects 
appear  to  display  by  far  the  largest  amount 
of  self-confidence  with  anything  rather  than 
the  largest  amount  of  knowledge  to  support  it. 
To  go  no  further  for  an  instance  : my  son 
himself,  in  the  third  year  of  his  articles, 
believes  beyond  a doubt  that  his  skill  in  all 
important  things  is  probably  tenfold  his 
father’s.  It  reminds  me  of  old  times,  my 
boy, — old  times  long  ago,  before  I essayed-  to 
set  the  Thames  on  fire — and  failed.  But  m 
my  young  days  we  had  one  advantage  which 
you  have  not:  there  was  none  of  a nowiuni- 
versal  system  which  inflates  the  young  man’s 
mind  with  conceit,  tantalises  him  with  delu- 
sive hopes,  rids  him  of  his  money,  misemploys 
his  time,  and  does  much  other  harm  to  all, 
and  very  little  good  or  none  to  any. 

And  now  that  I think  again,  no  doubt  in 
this  very  system,  that  of  what  is  called  “ com- 
petition,” an  ingenious  man  might  readily 
find  the  clue  to  the  curious  fact  which  I have 
mentioned — the  large  pretensions  and  small 
possessions  of  our  rising  generation.  It  is  so 
singular  a thing  among  the  singular  things  of 
the  world  for  the  opportunity  to  be  given  to 
the  youngest  and  least  experienced,  if  he  have 
the  moral  courage,  to  enter  into  open,  public, 
and  recognised  rivalry  with  the  bestand  oldest 
of  the  day:  it  is  a position  so  unique  among 
the  practical  regulations  of  business,  that  one 
can  readily  look  for  important  consequences, 
and  not  feel  surprised  if  they  should  be  very 
important  indeed.  But  if  I think  of  it  I may 
have  more  to  say  of  this  under  the  seventh 
lamp. 

For  there  are  seven  lamps  of  architecture. 
There  are  seven  great  questions  with  the 
architect;  6even  departments  in  his  subject;- 
seven  heads  of  his  discourse  with  the  world ; 
seven  things  to  look  to;  seven  subjects  for 
his  thought ; seven  trees  to  eat  of ; seven 
books  to  read ; seven  paths  to  take  in  one ; 
seven  stars  to  guide  his  way ; seven  lamps,  in 
short,  or  seven  of  anything  else. 

I do  not  disdain  the  seven  lamps  of  another  ; 
but  neither  will  I have  another  disdain  mine. 
I call  them  lamps  for  a reason  : a poet  has 
coined  the  phrase,  and  in  its  dreamy  applica- 
tion it  has  become  fixed,  as  an  index  to  some 
uncertain  but  important  question,  that  there 
are  in  architecture  seven  great  points — seven 
things  of  study — seven  faculties  in  the  archi- 
tect— seven  essentials  in  his  art.  If  so,  I say 
they  are  these : — 

1.  The  lamp  of  Art ; 

2.  The  lamp  of  Delineation; 

3.  The  lamp  of  Science; 

4.  The  lamp  of  Building; 

5.  The  lamp  of  Learning  ; 

G.  The  lamp  of  Teaching; 

7.  The  lamp  of  making  a Living. 

I mean  to  lay  before  your  mind  in  brief 
manner,  but  if  I can  forcibly,  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  your  mission,  and  these  are  its  seven 
grand  mysteries : perfect  in  all  these,  you  are 
a perfect  master.  You  have  in  the  question  of 
art  that  poetic  fancy  and  power  of  beautiful 
design  by  which  you  claim  to  be  an  artist.  In 
the  question  of  Delineation  you  have  that 
power  of  ready  hand  without  which  an  archi- 
tect is  dumb.  In  the  question  of  Science  you 
have  that  knowledge  and  skill  by  which  you 
construct  with  judgment.  In  the  question  of 
Building  you  have  all  the  practical  knowledges 
for  the  economics  of  your  subject,  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  plan,  the  determination  of  your 
craft-works,  and  the  supervision  of  your  work- 
men. In  the  questions  of  Learning  and 
Teaching  you  have  the  taking  up  and  the  lay- 
ing down  of  your  part  in  the  procession  of 
your  art — a sacred  trust  in  the  brotherhood 
that  you  should  leave  the  world  better  than 
you  found  it.  And  in  the  last  question  of 
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making  a living  you  have  the  important  con- 
sideration of  the  hire  of  which  the  labourer 
must  make  himself  worthy — the  provision  of 
the  sine  qua  non  of  life. 

In  other  words,  the  practical  architect  must 
be  well  grounded  in  seven  separate  things : — 

1.  Artistic  design ; 

2.  Delineative  language ; 

3.  Scientific  construction ; 

4.  Practical  housebuilding; 

5.  The  attainment  of  his  power; 

6.  The  transmission  of  his  power; 

7.  The  transaction  of  his  business. 

“ Nothing  can  be  attained  without  labour,” 
is  a proverb  ; and  depend  upon  it  that  in  respect 
of  architecture,  the  proverb  is  most  eminently 
true.  Young  men  can  as  readily  put  on  the 
experience  of  age  by  an  action  of  the  hand,  as 
attain  to  the  skill  of  knowledge  without  the 
diligent  and  painful  search.  Genius,  you  may 
tell  me,  is  naturally  impatient, — it  overleaps 
obstacles,  and  sets  difficulties  at  defiance,  and 
a great  deal  more ; but  this  is  a mistake, — it  is 
not  genius,  but  the  reverse  : it  is  the  erratic 
mind  that  is  impatient, — the  inexperienced 
mind  that  affects  to  overleap  obstacles, — the 
presumptuous  mind  that  thinks  to  set  diffi- 
culties at  defiance.  When  your  old  father  was 
a schoolboy,  long  ago,  he  had  two  companions 
widely  different.  The  one  was  a genius  of 
this  order,  the  other  a plodding  dunce  : the 
one  was  ever  foremost,  the  other  ever  last : the 
one  was  all  a glow,  the  other  dead  as  a stone  : 
the  one  skipped  lightly  in  advance  like  the 
morning,  the  other  hung  heavily  in  the  rear, 
like  night : the  one  skimmed  the  surface  gaily 
in  the  sun,  the  other  waded  wearily  in  the 
depth  : the  one  had  a path  of  honours,  the 
other  a path  of  toil.  But  it  was  a short  time 
only,  and  the  positions  were  effectually  re- 
versed. The  one  had  been  content  with  sip- 
ping the  sweets,  and  fluttered  off  like  the  but- 
terfly : the  other  gathered  the  store  of  the  bee  : 
the  winter  found  the  one  an  empty  prey, 
but  the  other  filled  with  abundance.  My  son,  I 
will  not  say  of  you  that  the  one  is  your  parallel, 
or  the  other;  but  keep  this  in  your  mind,  and 
tell  your  friends  of  it — that  if  Achilles  trifles 
by  the  way,  the  tortoise  may  soon  reach  the 
goal. 

We  examine,  then,  first, 

THE  LAMP  OP  ART. 

The  architect  is  an  artist.  If  he  were  not  so 
the  house-builder  would  be  his  better.  The 
Greeks  of  old,  and  their  Roman  successors, — 
the  monk  master-masons  of  mediaeval  Chris- 
tendom,— Palladio  and  Wren  and  Soane  (to 
go  no  further  for  examples),  were  more  than 
craftsmen — they  claim  kindred  with  Phidias, 
Raffaelle,  Reynolds.  Whatever  the  Royal 
Academy  may  decide  to  do  another  year  with 
their  octagon-room,  whether  to  half  fill  it 
again  with  the  architecture  of  the  nation,  or 
thrust  that  architecture  entirely  out,  there  is 
and  must  be  for  ever  an  analogy  between  their 
Eastlake,  Lee,  Landseer,  Baily,  Gibson,,  and 
our  Barry,  Cockerell,  Pugin,  Scott,  which 
there  is  not  and  never  can  be  between  such 
and  Brunei,  Stephenson,  or  Locke,  any  more 
than  if  we  were  to  add  Cubitt  and  Peto  to  the 
number,  or  even  throw  in  for  make-weight 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Sir  Charles  Fox.  The 
architect  is  a poet, — it  may  be  in  heavy  lan- 
guage somewhat,  and  sometimes  in  small  de- 
gree,— but  he  is  a poet, — and  you  must  never 
forget  it,  but  cling  to  it  with  fervency  as  you 
value  your  mission. 

The  principle  of  fine  art  is  the  principle  of 
artificial  beauty : its  province  is  the  universal 
beautiful ; its  object  to  create  beauty.  A work 
of  fine-art  is  a production  of  artificial  beauty, 
and  no.  more  : without  beauty  there  is  no  fine 
art,  and  without  artificialness  there  is  no  art  of 
course.  That  which  displays  beauty  as  the 
work  of  the  intentional  endeavour  of  the  de- 
signer is  the  fine-art  work  of  that  designer. 
There  is  no  accident  in  fine  art : it  is  the  inten- 
tion which  gives  the  title.  The  intention 
springs  from  the  fancy,  and  the  fancy  from  the 
constructionof  the  mind  ; and  thus  it  is  that  art 
is  heaven-born  and  unteachable,  for  to  imagine 
can  never  be  taught. 

The  fine-art  of  the  architect— that  which, 
having  not  another  name,  while  all  other  asso- 


ciated matters  have,  may  best  be  designated  as 
architecture  proper — lies  in  the  artificial  beauty 
of  building.  The  architect  needs  not  build, 
but  he  designs  the  building ; his  object  (as  an 
artist)  being  to  produce  therein  architectural 
beauty. 

Architecture  may  not  be  so  subtle  and 
popular  an  art  as  painting,  sculpture,  music, 
or  poetry,  but  it  is  in  some  respects  a grander 
art  than  all.  Where  is  there  a picture  like 
Salisbury,  or  a statue  like  St.  Paul’s  ? Where 
is  there  a poem  like  poor  Elmes’s  Hall,  or 
music  like  the  sweet  play  of  Barry’s  fairy 
palace  sparkling  in  the  sun?  Where  is  there 
a painting  like  Carnac  or  Apollinopolis,  or 
sculpture  like  the  old  Colosseum, — poetry  like 
the  glorious  Parthenon,  or  a song  like  the  gem 
of  Lysicrates  ? Look  up,  my  son,  and  let 
your  soul  stand  still  and  contemplate  the 
artist’s  mission  : that  which  is  of  the  earth  is 
not  all  earthy;  and  next  to  Howard  in  the 
pestilence,  and  Kosciusko  in  the  field,  give  the 
place  to  Da  Vinci  in  the  arms  of  Francis,  or 
poor  mad  Barry  in  his  poverty,  or  mighty 
Wren  in  the  white  hair  of  ninety  winters, 
standing,  as  if  in  the  heaven,  on  the  summit 
of  his  stupendous  dome ! Many  a time,  I will 
confess,  have  I almost  despaired  of  architec- 
ture : many  a time,  when  the  yoke  of  the 
earthy  business  pressed  heavily  upon  my  soul, 
have  I wished  in  my  anger  that  I were  even 
a stucco  image-man  rather  than  so  dreary  a 
thing  as  a housebuilder  and  contriver  of  drains  : 
even  now  do  I deplore  the  seeming  impossibility 
of  emancipating  from  the  craftswork  of  the 
artisan,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  art-work  of 
the  poet ; and  as  you  pass  through  life  you  will 
deplore  this  too ; but  he  who  keeps  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  upon  a grand  aim  must  never 
flinch  at  difficuhies,  and  he  who  has  the 
heaven-born  mission  of  the  artist  in  this  earthy 
world,  must  never  droop  because  of  such  a 
thing  as  earthiness,  wherein  we  have  but  the 
universal  bane  which  equally  the  pious  and  the 
poetic  soul  have  to  learn  to  bear  with,  and  j 
despise,  and  overcome.  If  there  were  a Hades 
of  great  men — of  those  to  whose  hands  the 
mission  of  the  beautiful,  and  good,  and  true  ; 
has  been  committed  throughout  the  procession  : 
of  the  ages — Homer  and  Milton;  Socrates,; 
Bacon,  and  Newton  ; the  royal  David  ; the  ( 
apostolic  Paul ; and  Melancthon,  the  gentle  and  ; 
just;  Cincinnatus  and  Washington  ; Michel- j 
angelo  and  Thorwaldsen,  would  never  despise  | 
Vitruvius  because  he  looked  to  balist®,  . 
catapult®,  and  scorpions  ; or  Jones  because  he  j 
was  conductor  of  the  masquerade;  or  many  a , 
friend  whom  I could  name,  who  turns  aside  in  j 
his  careworn  way,  and  stops  the  current  of  his 
anxious  thought  on  tiresome  clients,  disputed  , 
contracts,  defective  brickwork,  or  inferior 
deals,  to  enjoy  one  more  admiring  gaze  upon 
the  glories  of  a cathedral,  or  to  take  a peep  of 
pleasure  at  the  humble  grace  of  some  doorway 
in  the  street.  But  more  of  this,  perhaps, 
under  the  seventh  lamp  : meanwhile  we  turn  to  ' 
other  matter. 

In  the  practical  doings  of  the  architect,  the  j 
fine-art  by  no  means  stands  alone ; and  even 
in  theoretical  definition  the  question  of  art  is  ; 
by  no  means  independent  of  other  questions 
which  I have  named.  Before  the  lamp  of  Art : 
can  shine,  the  lamp  of  Science,  for  one  thing, 
must  give  its  light,  even  if  the  influence  of  | 
building,  humble  as  it  is,  could  be  dispensed  | 
with.  In  fact,  constructive  science  and  house- 1 
building  knowledge  are  the  basis  of  the  art, , 
and  no  man  ought  to  dispute  it;  for  which 
reason  he  who  would  know  architecture-art  j 
must  know  beforehand  science  and  building,  j 
and  this  not  as  any  question  of  business,  but  | 

, as  a question  of  art  alone.  The  oversight  of  ^ 
1 this  material  point  leads  to  innumerable  i 
! shortcomings,  errors,  bewilderments.  No  t 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  or  scientific  | 
skill  can  ever  make  a house-builder  an  artist, 
just  as  a worldful  of  philology  and  language 
could  never  make  a poet;  but  without  such  j 
knowledge  and  skill  the  best  .art-mind  can 
never  operate, — just  as  without  speech  the 
; mind  of  Homer  himself  must  -continue  mute. 
i This  is  a fact,  for  those  who  will  tell  you  , 
that  the  painter  makes  the  best  architect : 
they  might  with  equal  justice  affirm  that  the 
poet  makes  the  best  painter.  Yes,  indeed,! 


there  is  more  truth  on  his  side  who  pretends 
that  the  engineer  will  make  the  best  architect, 
for  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  engineer 
should  happen  to  possess  the  taste  of  the 
artist,  than  that  the  painter  should  happen  to 
know  the  sciences  and  crafts  of  the  builder. 

The  fine- art  of  the  architect  being  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  beauty  in  building,  the 
basis  of  building  must  form  of  necessity  the 
foundation  for  such  art.  The  architect  is,  in 
short,  the  builder  gifted  with  artistic  skill. 
He  must  be  builder  first.  The  student  ought 
to  begin  with  building ; not  that  he  ought  to 
begin  at  the  bench,  as  not  a few  will  affirm, — 
planing  a few  battens  badly,  and  making  a box 
or  so,  are  nothing  of  what  I mean, — but  he 
ought  to  keep  clearly  before  his  mind  as  the 
first  point  the  questions  of  construction  and 
the  economics  of  building,  without  which 
mere  style-study  is  foundationless  and  un- 
practical. Many  of  our  young  men  leave 
their  pupilage,  I regret  to  say,  and  some  of 
them  even  commence  practice  as  they  think, 
with  very  little  but  a smattering  of  the 
five  orders  or  the  three  periods,  such  as 
a dilettante  or  a clergyman  might  have, 
scarcely  enough  for  small  criticism,  and  cer- 
tainly insufficient  for  even  the  pretension  to 
serious  business.  Inflated  with  a self-opinion 
which  appears  peculiar  to  the  class,  and  of 
which,  as  I have  said,  I have  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  reason  (except  it  be  in  compe- 
tition),— too  proud  to  stoop.to  the  drudgery  of 
dry  details  of  business,— resolved  to  be  mighty 
(for  the  present  fashion)  in  the  concoction  of 
competition  designs  for  churches, — they  chide 
the  tardy  progress  of  time,  fret  for  their  free- 
dom from  enthralling  indentures,  and  pray  for 
whiskers  and  their  majority;  if  even,  in  their 
precocity,  they  care  for  such, — like  young 
eagles  chained,  as  they  are.  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  boundless  wilderness  of  knowledge,  in 
which  they  must  yet  come  to  search  labo- 
riously,— content  to  know  their  three  periods, 
and  to  despise  everything  else,  — they  plunge 
into  life  with  not  a single  lamp  of  all  the  seven 
to  light  their  ridiculous  way,  and  are  fortunate, 
indeed,  if,  little  by  little,  as  accident  favours, 
they  acquire,  within  ten  years  of  struggling 
incapacity,  that  primary  knowledge  which,  at 
the  proper  time,  would  have  cost  them  scarcely 
an  endeavour  to  learn. 

Now,  to  keep  myself  within  the  current  of 
my  argument,  I must  explain  that,  although 
the  remarks  which  I have  now  made  (and  with 
but  too  much  truth,  as  you  know),  apply  to 
the  question  of  business  as  a whole,  I apply 
them  at  present  only  to  the  question  of  art, 
and  to  the  fact  that  he  who  suffers  himself  to 
despise  or  neglect  practical  matters  for  (as  he 
thinks)  the  ascendancy  of  art,  really  deprives 
his  art  of  that  on  which  it  must  stand — that 
which  must  be  its  very  foundation.  Not  know- 
ing much  of  such  affairs,  I have,  however, 
heard  that  in  the  competitions  for  the  medals 
of  the  Institute,  the  most  elaborate  and  gran- 
diose projects  are  built  up  and  solemnly 
presented  in  all  the  seriousness  and  earnest 
endeavour  of  the  most  careful  drawing, 
with  such  a want  of  the  commonest  knowledge 
of  these  fundamental  things  that,  even  making 
allowance  for  them  as  tentatives  of  youth,  the 
judges  can  only  set  them  aside  as  unworthy. 
This  i6  not  architecture  : architectural  forms 
and  standard  fragments  thrown  together  thus 
unpractically  produce  no  art.  Architecture 
must  have  the  building  prepared  before  hand, 
not  afterwards.  Architecture  must  have  science 
as  its  core,  over  which  to  spread  its  spirit  as  a 
transparent  veil : it  will  not  do  to  fashion  the 
appearance  merely,  and  leave  the  building  to 
the  builder’s  wits.  Probably  these  Academy 
studies  are  grounded  on  the  prevalent  idea 
that,  so  long  as  cradling,  lath  and  plaster,  and 
canvas  and  paper,  can  be  fairly  done,  no 
visionary  thing  need  fail.  But  this  is  not 
architecture,  and  if  you  would  be  an  architect 
keep  clear  of  it, — it  is  the  Castle  of  Indolence 
of  the  vain  mind.  Rather  than  such  unsub- 
stantial finery,  choose,  my  son,  the  crudest, 
and,  if  you  will,  the  rudest,  simplicity,  if  it  be 
but  masculine  and  honest  truth. 

To  comprehend  the  idea  fully  of  how  archi- 
tecture-art forms  itself  of  necessity  on  science 
and  building,  consider  the  manner  in  which 
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the  art  naturally  springs  up  and  grows  among 
the  productions  of  the  progress  of  the  mind. 
The  origin  of  architecture  is  in  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance that  the  beautiful,  as  a universal 
object  of  intellectual  endeavour,  becomes  in- 
troduced in  one  thing  after  another  of  human 
work,  and,  in  its  proper  turn,  in  building. 
Theories  of  the  origin  of  architecture  in  some 
occult  cause  for  a stone  temple  being  fashioned 
like  a wooden  hut, — or  in  some  mysterious 
development  of  religious  feeling  in  cromlechs, 
— or  in  some  romantic  imitation  of  basket- 
work  in  the  basilicse, — or  in  a miraculous  plan 
for  Solomon’s  Temple  sent  down  from  heaven, 
with  the  five  blessed  orders  all  fairly  set  out  by 
the  archangel,  as  in  later  days  by  the  mantua- 
maker  upon  the  petticoat  of  the  court  lady  of 
Queen  Anne, — or  in  an  equally  miraculous  con- 
ception of  heaven-ordained  symbolism  whereby 
the  church  fabric  no  less  than  the  church 
catechism  becomes  a source  of  instruction  and 
comfort  in  the  faith,— theories  like  these  may 
do  very  well  for  such  persons  as  can  credit 
them,  but  for  you  and  your  friends  take  the 
plain  and  manifest  truth,  however  vulgar  and 
impoverished,  for  it  will  go  the  farthest.  In 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  every  age, 
we  can  more  or  less  trace  this  simple  fact,  that 
the  human  mind,  slowly  and  feebly  opening 
into  the  common  cement  of  intellect,  displays 
with  its  desire  for  progress  in  other  things  a 
similar  desire  for  beauty.  The  naked  savage 
in  every  case  begins  to  manifest  a taste  for 
elegance  and  ornament : his  notions  of  these 
may,  it  is  true,  be  very  primitive ; but  how 
could  they  be  otherwise?  At  the  same  time 
that  he  acquires  the  art  of  forming  a canoe, 
building  a hut,  making  a bow  and  arrows, 
snaring  the  creatures  of  the  plain,  conquering 
■the  beasts  of  prey,  capturing  the  elk,  the 
ostrich,  or  the  bull,  clothing  himself  in  skins, 
cooking  his  food,  expressing  the  complications 
of  his  thoughts  in  words,  curing  his  diseases, 
worshipping  his  gods,  he  begins  to  ornament 
his  person  with  paint,  to  plait  his  hair,  to 
cover  his  sweat  face  with  tattoo,  to  hang  rings 
from  his  nose,  to  make  a glorious  cap  of 
feathers,  to  carve  his  bow  or  his  pipe,  to  sing 
his  song  of  war  or  love,  to  embellish  his  dis- 
course, to  delineate  symbols  and  forms,  to 
sculpture  his  idols,  to  beautify  his  house. 
What  is  there  in  architecture  that  it  should 
have  a different  rise  from  that  of  other  arts 
and  objects  of  endeavour  ? Everything  grows 
up  alike,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear. 

The  fine  art  of  architecture  is  of  two  ele- 
ments, constructive  beauty  and  ornament.  It 
would  be  perhaps  impossible  to  mark  the  exact 
line  which  separates  these  where  they  meet  in 
practice,  but  in  theory  they  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct,—the  beautification  of  the  mere  principles 
of  structure  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  subsequent  extrinsic  decoration  with 
ornament.  And,  therefore,  of  necessity, 
the  first  step  is  to  throw  grace  of  form 
(so  to  speak)  into  the  otherwise  pre- 
viously determined  design  of  structure,  and 
the  previously  known  system  of  science, 
and  the  next  step  to  fashion  ornaments, 
to  adorn  and  embellish  in  detail.  Here,  then, 
are  the  lamps  of  Building  and  Science  pre- 
viously burning,  and  how  can  you  light  the 
lamp  of  Art  without  their  flame?  It  is  also 
from  this  point  that  all  the  systems  of  the 
styles  must  [spring  : these  are  but  the  diverse 
developments  of  the  same  theme  in  diverse 
circumstances.  There  can  be  no  caprice  in 
style, — it  is  not  open  to  a man  to  choose — as 
we  attempt  to  do  too  much — I will  have  such 
a style.  The  style  is  the  natural  result,  the 
offspring,  of  the  proper  plan  and  the  available 
material : you  may  choose  your  style  without 
limit,  if  you  may  choose  this  proper  plan  and 
this  material ; but  if  these  are  given  in  perfect 
theory  your  style  is,  to  a greater  extent  than 
you  may  think,  given  also.  To  depart  from 
this  is  to  attempt  Art  in  defiance  of  Science 
and  Building,  and  the  result  can  only  be 
visionary  and  vain — disguise,  mockery,  and 
sham. 

What  need  I say  more  to  you  on  art  ? I 
think  of  only  one  thing  : all  the  association  in 
the  world  can  never  make  the  divine  the 
earthy,  or  art  any  meaner  thing.  For  all  that 


I have  said,  architecture  proper  as  a fine  art 
need  not,  in  the  first  place,  be  put  in  any  con- 
fusion with  science  or  building  in  the  elements 
and  essences ; and  in  the  second  place,  it  has 
no  association  at  all  with  the  craftswork  and 
artisanship  of  these  inferior  things  : it  ranks 
with  painting  and  sculpture,  music  the  en- 
thralling, and  poetry  the  divine.  It  is  the 
creation  of  the  beautiful, — the  pursuit  of  the 
spirit  which  pervaded  heaven  before  the  earth 
was, — and  it  is  to  be  classed  with  the  search 
for  the  profound  and  true,  and  the  following 
of  the  noble  and  the  good.  This  is  no 
rodomontade : it  may  not  be  a businesslike 
principle  for  a man  to  ponder  over  at  his  desk, 
but  it  is,  I maintain,  a principle  of  art  and 
poetry  for  a quiet  hour  of  reverie — that  reverie 
of  the  relaxed  soul  when  the  vision  is  the  true 
reflection  rather  than  the  false  of  the  mirror  of 
Nature.  My  son,  be  a man  of  business  for 
the  day,  but  in  the  still  evening,  or  the  wake- 
ful night,  a Sabbath-hour  of  reverie  is  balm  to 
the  chafed  limbs  and  refreshment  to  the  weary 
spirit.  K- 


THE  FOLIATION  PROBLEM. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  natural  sines,  or 
anything  beyond  natural  sense,  to  solve  the 
very  simple  problem  to  which  “T.”  has 
applied  his  trigonometry;  and  which,  being 
one  of  the  most  constant  occurrence  in  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  stone  tailoring  (or 
structure  disguising)  ought  certainly  to  be 
met  by  all  practisers  of  that  noble  art,  in  some 
more  “ simple  and  ready  method  ” than  the 
very  barbarous  one  of  “ trials,”  or  the  tre- 
mendous heavy  artillery  which  “T.”  brings 
to  bear  on  it. 

Let  A B C be  the  circle  to  be  foliated,  Z its 
centre,  A B Z the  sector  that  will  contain  one 
foil.  Bisect  it  by  the  line  Z D,  and  erect  D E, 
a perpendicular  to  this  (or  tangent  to  the 
circle).  Continue  Z B to  meet  D E at  E. 
Bisect  the  angle  Z E D by  the  line  E F, — 
crossing  Z D at  F,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
required  foil.* 


The  demonstration  is  too  simple  to  be  worth 
transcribing.  On  referring  to  his  Euclid’s 
Elements  (which  are  also  the  architect’s  in- 
dispensable elements,  whether  in  Gothic  or 
any  other  style)  the  reader  will  find  it  under 
the  problem,  “ to  inscribe  a circle  in  a given 
triangle,”  to  which  this  case  of  course  reduces 
itself,  the  circle  of  the  foil  being  required  to 
touch  all  three  sides  of  the  isosceles  triangle 
ZEG. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that 
the  circle  operated  on  in  this  manner  must  be 
neither  the  innermost  nor  outermost  of  those 
constituting  the  ring  of  moulding,  but  only 
that  exact  circle,  real  or  imaginary,  which  (to 
borrow  an  expression  from  the  machinists)  I 
may  call  the  pitch-line  of  the  foliation,  viz., 
that  which  touches  those  circles,  in  each  foil, 
which  touch  each  other.  In  the  methodised 
and  invariable  mode  of  clubbed  foiling  (as 
Professor  Willis  calls  it)  used  in  all  Europe 
during  the  decline  of  Gothic  art,  and  never 
before,  the  pitch-line  is  always  an  imaginary 
one,  on  the  surface  of  the  innermost  moulding 
(or  foil-hollow),  and  distant  from  the  intrados 
by  half  the  width  of  one  of  the  clubbed  points. 
Thus,  if  the  points  are  to  be  half  an  inch  wide, 
the  circle  ABC  above  must  have  its  radius  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  greater  than  that  which  the 
intrados  would  have  if  not  foiled,  and  the 

* Four  other  correspondents  will  find  in  this  communi- 
cation reason  for  not  inserting  their's. — Ed. 


intrados  of  each  foil  will  have  its  radius  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  less  than  F D. 

I believe,  by  the  bye,  you  will  find  no 
instance,  either  in  tracery  or  foliation,  of  the 
division  of  a circle  into  nine  parts  (the  number 
in  “ T.’s  ” diagram)  because,  the  whole  Gothic 
system  being  purely  geometrical,  and  never 
necessitating,  as  “ T.”  supposes,  any  recourse 
to  algebra  (which  in  those  days  had  not  come 
north  of  the  Alhambra ; and  besides  common 
algebra  is  unable  to  effect  anything  which 
Euclid’s  geometry  cannot),  the  Gothic  artists 
ignored  all  division  by  “ trials  ” or  other 
barbarous  and  inexact  methods.  Now  a circle 
cannot  be  divided  geometrically  (nor  exactly 
by  any  means)  into  7,  9,  11,  or  13  sectors.  If 
Mr.  Barry,  however,  wished  to  show  the  pro- 
gress of  geometry  between  the  building  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Westminster  Palace, 
he  might  do  so  by  erecting  a rose  or  marigold 
of  seventeen  divisions,  which  the  German  geo- 
meter, Gauss,  has  lately  shown  to  be  possible 
by  graphic  construction.  But,  then,  to  show 
that  it  was  fairly  and  legitimately  done, — a 
piece  of  science  and  not  of  mere  “ industry,” — 
it  would  have  to  be  so  connected  with  the 
enclosed  or  surrounding  tracery,  as  to  deve- 
lope  or  prove  its  derivation  from  the  quantities 
\/2  and  \/3,  the  factors  whose  combinations 
alone  occur  in  Gauss’s  remarkable  formula 
expressing  the  exact  value  of  sin.  Vy0*  This 
would  require  some  study.  I have  not  yet 
found  an  instance  in  which  the  far  simpler 
connection  of  the  pentagon  and  square  (or  of 
sin.  36°  with  -/2  and  ^/3)  is  displayed,  but 
have  little  doubt  there  are  instances,  if  not  in 
the  continental  Gothic,  at  least  in  the  Arab  or 
Arab-Gothic  buildings.  Had  Wren  lived  in 
the  Gothic  times,  he  would  have  left  us  some 
such  combination  exhibited  either  in  tracery 
or  in  the  plans  of  some  more  magical  Wal- 
brook  or  Bow ; and  I have  no  doubt  El  Geber 
has  left  it  somewhere.  E.  L.  G. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDIAEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I have  just  read  Mr.  Parker’s  letter  in 
The  Builder,  of  October  I8th.  As  I have 
no  inclination  to  enter  into  a general  discussion 
with  him,  I will  confine  myself,  in  this  letter, 
to  one  or  two  points  which  I ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  leave  unnoticed.  Any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  or  has  seen  Professor  Willis’s  ad- 
mirable description  of  it,  must  be  aware  that 
it  consists  principally  of  two  portions,  namely, 
first,  the  rotunda,  or  circular  building  sur- 
rounding the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  and  built 
by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus  at 
the  commencement  of  the  11th  century;  and 
second,  the  choir,  erected  by  the  Crusaders  on 
the  east  side  of  this  rotunda,  between  the  years 
1100  and  1187  : nor  can  there  be  any  doubt, 
either  that  the  arches  of  the  former  building 
(before  the  fire  of  1808)  were  circular,  or  of 
the  latter,  pointed.  I need  scarcely  add  that  it 
is  the  former  building,  and  not  the  latter,  which 
has  served  as  the  model  according  to  which  so 
many  buildings  of  similar  form  have  been 
erected  in  different  parts  of  Christendom. 

When,  therefore,  your  correspondent, 
“F.  S.  A.,”*  spoke  of  Earl  Simon’s  having 
taken  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  as  his  “ model  ” 
for  the  church,  which  he  asserts  he  constructed 
at  Northampton,  on  his  return,  before  A.D. 
1127,  and  proceeded  to  account  for  the  pointed 
arches  in  the  latter  by  alleging  the  fact  that 
“ they  are  found  in  his  model,”  I have  no 
doubt  that  your  readers  would  conclude, 
as  I did,  that  “ F.  S.  A.”  alluded  to 
the  arches  of  the  rotunda;  and  I accord- 
ingly denied  that  they  were  pointed.  It 
appears,  however,  as  now  explained  by  Mr. 
Parker,  that  “ F.  S.  A.”  meant  to  refer  to  the 
pointed  arches  of  the  choir,  which,  neverthe- 
less, were  not  in  his  model,  and  would  have 
us  believe  that  these  arches,  or  rather  their 
form,  was  imported  fromPerigord  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  transplanted  thence  to  Northamp- 
ton ; and  also  that  the  Crusader’s  Choir  was 
so  far  advanced  before  Earl  Simon  left  the 
Holy  Land,  so  as  to  enable  him  after  his 
return  to  complete  his  church  at  Northampton 

* Pago  431,  ante. 
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before  A.D.  1127,  taking  the  rotunda  as  his 
model  for  the  plan  of  his  church,  but  the 
choir  for  the  form  of  his  arches. 

I do  not  care  to  discuss  here  the  value  of 
this  speculation,  but  think  it  right  to  place  it 
distinctly  before  your  readers,  and  to  dissipate 
the  doubt  which  the  remarks  of  his  last  letter 
were  calculated  to  throw  upon  my  assertion, 
his  own  meaning,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 

Of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
churches  in  the  south  and  west  of  France,  to 
which  Mr.  Parker  alludes,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  having 
been  found  by  him,  he  ought  to  have  been 
candid  enough  to  explain  that  the  attention  of 
archecologists  has  already  been  called  to  these 
churches  in  a paper  which  I read  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Winchester 
in  184 — , on  the  Early  History  of  the  Pointed 
Arch,  an  abstract  of  which  subsequently 
appeared  in  the  Athenceum,  on  which  occasion 
upwards  of  forty  engravings  of  drawings  of  my 
own  of  the  very  buildings  he  mentions,  namely, 
St.  Front,  at  Perigueux,  the  Cloister  of  I 
Moissac,  and  many  others  of  similar  character 
and  equal  interest,  made  in  1835,  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  members,  and  doubtless  there- ! 
fore  to  Mr.  Parker.  Any  illustrated  work  • 
which  Mr.  Parker  may  have  in  hand  on  this  1 
subject  will  be  looked  for  with  much  interest 
by  me : that  it  will  tend  to  confirm  the  prin- 
cipal fact  which  I pointed  out  in  that  paper, 
and  on  other  occasions,  but  which  “ F.  S.  A.” 
appears  disposed  to  contest — namely,  that  the 
Pointed  Arch  was  first  used  extensively  in 
Arches  of  Construction  before  it  was  adopted 
in  Arches  of  Decoration, — I have  no  doubt. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Parker  is  correct  in  assert- 
ing that  he  who  crosses  the  Channel  in  search  of 
foreign  churches,  must  leave  the  Seven  English 
Periods  behind ; and  further,  I admit  that  he 
who  is  content  with  roughly  classing  the 
whole  of  our  English  buildings  under  four 
heads,  may  readily  find  sufficiently  broad 
characteristics  to  enable  him  to  do  the  same  on 
the  Continent;  but  I contend  that  any  one 
who  contents  himself  with  such  a classification 
will  not  only  never  arrive  at  a true  knowledge 
of  the  real  progress  of  architecture,  either  in 
this  country  or  abroad,  but  will  be  liable  at  the 
very  outset  to  be  continually  misled  : and  no 
building  is  better  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  more  detailed  system  which  I propose, 
than  the  one  which  Mr.  Parker  has  selected 
to  disprove  them.  He  has  supposed  a student 
who  has  made  himself  master  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  English  Architecture,  as  given  in 
the  “ Seven  Periods,”  to  enter  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  he  has  made  him  declare 
on  viewing  the  windows  of  the  clerestory  and 
side  aisles,  that  the  entire  building  belonged 
to  the  “ Geometrical  Period.”  Now  I main- 
tain that  he  would  do  no  such  thing.  Let  us 
suppose  him  in  the  choir,  and  about  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  a single  compartment  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  in  Chap.  III.  of 
“The  Seven  Periods.”  He  would  first  pro- 
nounce the  windows  to  be  “ Geometrical,” — 
those  of  the  clerestory  belonging  to  the  ear- 
liest, and  those  below  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
period : but  on  viewing  the  triforium  and 
ground  story,  he  would  perceive  no  traces  of 
Geometrical  work  ; he  would  find  the  mould- 
ings of  the  arches  and  form  of  the  capitals, 
the  carved  work,  and  all  other  details  to  cor- 
respond very  closely  with  those  of  the  choir  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  to  exhibit  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  latter  part  of  the  “ Tran- 
sitional Period:”  and  he  would  accordingly 
be  disposed  to  place  at  least  a century  between 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  portions  of  this 
work.  Now  let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sider in  what  terms  the  tyro  who  has  studied 
architecture  according  to  the  system  of  Mr. 
Rickman  would  describe  the  same  build- 
ing. First  of  all  he  would  find  in 
the  windows  a strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Chapter-house  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  and  would  therefore  call 
them,  according  to  his  text-book  (Rickman, 
5th  edit.  p.  92),  “Early  English;”  and, 
secondly,  if  we  suppose  him  equally  to  detect 
the  similarity  between  the  detail  of  the  choir 
of  Notre  Dame  and  that  of  the  choir  of  Canter- 


bury,  he  would  upon  the  same  authority 
(Rickman,  5th  edit.  p.  98)  pronounce  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work  to  be  also  “ Early 
English.”  The  result,  then,  of  the  two 
students  would  be  as  follows: — whilst  the  for- 
mer would  declare  that  an  entire  period — the 
“ Lancet  Period  ” — had  intervened  between 
the  first  works — those  of  the  “ Transitional 
Period  ”- — and  the  last  works — of  the  “ Geome- 
trical Period,” — the  latter  would  declare  that 
the  whole  building  belonged  to  one  style, 
namely,  the  “ Early  English  Style;”  the  actual 
fact  being  that  the  choir  was  completed  by 
Bishop  Maurice  Sully,  who  died  A.D.  1196, 
and  that  the  side  aisle  chapels,  containing  the 
windows  in  question,  were  founded  by  Bishop 
Matiffus  de  Bucy,  who  died  A.D.  1323.*  I 
leave  this  short  illustration,  without  further 
comment,  to  the  consideration  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Parker  has  made  two  assertions  in  his 
letter  in  reference  to  the  “ Parallels,”  which  I 
owe  it  to  those  who  possess  the  work  not  to 
| leave  unnoticed.  The  first  is,  that  many  of 
the  restorations  in  that  work  are  conjectural ; 

I and  the  second,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
I guish  between  that  which  is  restored  and  that 
which  actually  exists.  As  regards  the  latter 
assertion,  all  who  have  examined  the  work, 
even  superficially,  will  at  once  perceive  that 
the  perspective  views  represent  the  buildings 
as  they  exist  at  present,  and  the  elevations  and 
j sections,  their  original  condition.  In  reference 
to  the  former  assertion  I must  state  that,  with 
one  exception,  no  elevation  has  been  restored 
upon  conjecture,  but,  after  the  actual  existing 
remains:  the  exception  occurs  in  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  Guisborough  Abbey  Church, 
in  which  the  tracery  of  the  destroyed  clere- 
story windows  is  supplied  from  windows  of 
similar  size  and  date  from  Ripon  Cathedral, 
and  the  tracery  of  the  triforium  arcade  from 
barely  sufficient  data,  obtained  in  the  ruins  : 
yet,  strangely  enough,  this  triforium  arcade  is 
one’of  the  many  portions  of  the  Parallels  which 
Mr.  Parker  has  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  new  edition  of  Rickman.  . 

A final  word  on  this  controversy,  which  is 
now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  drawing  to  a close. 
Having  proposed  to  myself  to  write  the  His  - 
tory of  English  Architecture,  I have  surely 
the  right,  as  a preliminary  step,  to  pre- 
scribe the  terms  in  which  I will  write  that 
history  as  set  forth  in  the  little  work  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  this  correspond- 
ence ; and  surely  that  right  was  somewhat 
rudely  and  unjustifiably  attacked  in  the  first 
letter  of  “F.  S.  A.”  If,  in  repelling  that 
attack,  I have  used  somewhat  strong  terms,  I 
will  take  this  opportunity,  now  that  there  can 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
your  correspondent  “ F.  S.  A.;”  and  now  that 
Mr.  Parkerhas  come  forward  inTHE  Builder, 
in  his  own  proper  person,  of  testifying  to  the 
service  Mr.  Parker  has  rendered  to  the  study 
of  Church  Architecture,  by  the  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  subject  which  he  has  pub- 
lished ; and  although  I adhere  to  my  opinion 
that  the  mode  in  which  many  of  these  illus- 
trations were  acquired  is  somewhat  illegiti- 
mate, and  although  I also  believe  that  many 
of  the  dates  attached  to  these  illustrations,  as 
published  in  the  last  edition  of  the  “ Glossary, 
are  erroneous,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
plates  unfortunate,  and  likely  to  lead  to  con- 
fusion, I am  yet  ready  to  admit  that  these 
drawbacks  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  number  and  ex- 
cellence of  their  illustrations,  and  the  en- 
couragement which  Mr.  Parker  has  afforded 
to  a school  of  art,  which  promises  to  be  so 
useful  to  the  archaeologist,  and  which,  but  for 
him,  would  probably  not  have  reached  the 
degree  of  excellence  which  it  has  at  present 
attained,  namely,  the  art  of  engraving  archi- 
tectural details  on  wood.  E.  Sharpe. 


The  Great  Globe,  Leicester-square. 
—The  premium  of  50/.  offered  by  Mr.  Wyld, 
for  the  best  design  and  model  for  galleries  and 
staircases  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Aickin 
and  Capes,  of  Islington.  Between  twenty  and 

thirty  designs  were  sent  in.  

* Vide  an  interesting  account  of  Notre  Dam:-,  by  Yiollet 
le  Due,  in  the  Ecclesiologist  of  August  1850. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Marazion,  Cornwall.  — A school-room  for 
boys,  with  a master’s  dwelling-house,  built  at 
the  sole  expense  of  Lady  Mary  Cole,  as  a 
memorial  of  her  husband,  Sir  Christopher 
Cole,  R.N.,  K.C.B.,  has  lately  been  opened 
for  the  instruction  of  the  boys  of  this  town,  of 
which  Sir  C.  Cole  was  a native.  The  school- 
room is  36  feet  long  by  18  wide,  and  accommo- 
dates 100  scholars;  class-room,  12  feet  by  12; 
parlour,  12  feet  by  12;  kitchen,  12  feet  by  12; 
with  washhouse,  three  bed-rooms,  court-yard, 
and  other  offices.  The  walls  are  built  of 
Elvin,  in  random  courses,  with  granite  dress- 
ings. The  cost  has  been  about  800/.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  May,  of  Devonport ; 
and  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  of 
London. 

Cardiff.— A.  new  town-hall  is  progressing 
here.  The  facade,  or  front,  next  to  St.  Mary- 
street  will,  we  are  told,  be  in  the  Italian  style 
of  architecture,  and  will  consist  of  columns  on 
moulded  bases  and  pedestals,  with  carved  caps 
surmounted  by  cornices,  carved  wreaths,  and 
vases ; while  the  several  entrances  (to  be  ap- 
proached by  separate  flights  of  steps),  window 
openings,  &c.  &c.,  will  he  ornamented  by 
moulded  imposts,  architraves,  projecting  key 
stones,  moulded  strings,  and  balustrades ; 
and  the  angles  of  the  building  rusticated.  The 
lower  story  of  the  building  is  executed  in 
Newbridge-stone,  and  the  upper  portion  in 
Caen  stone.  The  hall  will  be  50  feet  by  36 
feet.  On  the  leftof  this  hall  will  be  the  police- 
; court,  with  magistrates’  rooms  and  offices,  and 
on  the  right  apartments  and  offices  for  the 
court-keeper — large  sunk  room  for  the'warm- 
ing  apparatus,  and  the  grand  staircase  leading 
to  the  assembly-room  above.  This  room  will 
be  upwards  of  70  feet  in  length,  36  feet  in 
breadth,  and  nearly  25  feet  in  height.  It  will 
have  scagliola  columns,  with  moulded  caps 
and  bases  on  pedestals,  moulded  panels,  with 
enriched  flowers  in  the  ceiling,  and  panelling 
to  the  walls  and  doors.  The  length  of  the 
whole  is  117  feet.  Harris  and  David,  of 
Cardiff,  are  the  contractors;  and  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Johnson,  the  architects. 

Moulsham  {Chelmsford).  — The  church  of 
St.  John,  Moulsham,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  old  church  has  been  preserved  as  the- 
nave.  The  material  of  the  new  portions  is 
white  brick,  to  accord  with  the  old.  The 
style  of  the  whole  is  Early  English.  Transepts 
with  a chancel  have  been  added,  and,  for  cer- 
tain local  reasons,  according  to  the  Chelmsford 
Chronicle,  aisles  to  the  north  and  south  chancel. 
Subsequently  a vestry  was  added  to  the  south 
chancel  aisle,  and  by  these  means  a gain  of 
nearly  450  seats  has  been  obtained  at  a cost  of 
less  than  one-half  that  of  the  original  church. 
The  south  transept  is  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  national  school  children.  The  chancel 
has  choir  seats  and  arches  open  on  each  side 
to  the  aisles.  The  Lord’s  table  is  raised  on 
steps  : over  is  a triplet  window  formed  inter- 
nally under  one  arch,  which  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  together  with  the  \ esica 
window  in  the  gable,  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of 
Pentonville.  The  fittings  and  arrangements 
of  the  new  part  are  simple  : the  seats  are  all 
low,  and  without  doors  : the  aisles  are  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  carved  screens.  The 
doorways,  windows,  and  all  the  carved  or 
moulded  work  are  CoombeDownor  Somerset- 
shire stone : the  floors  are  laid  with  tiles. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  the  architect,  and  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Myers, 
of  London.  The  original  scheme  embraced  a 
new  tower  and  spire,  with  other  alterations  of 
the  tower  part  of  the  church,  but  these  are 
postponed. 

Bideford. — The  new  town-hall  of  Bideford, 
according  to  the  Taunton  Courier,  was  opened 
on  Monday,  in  week  before  last.  The  new 
building  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  former 
town-hall,  with  the  additional  area  of  the  open 
space  between  it  and  Bridge-street.  The  style 
is  that  of  the  Early  Tudor  period.  The  prin- 
cipal fronts  are  against  Bridge-street  on  the 
north,  and  Allhalland-street  on  the  west ; the 
former  about  47  feet,  and  the  latter  45  feet  m 
length.  The  ground-floor  contains  a council- 
chamber,  engine-house, entrance-lobby,  station- 
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house,  and  four  cells  for  prisoners  ventilated  i 
by  means  of  air  chimneys.  The  hall  over 
occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  building  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  29  feet  6 inches  wide  in  the 
clear  of  the  walls,  and  23  feet  6 inches  high.  I 
The  ceiling,  which  is  slightly  raised  in  the 
centre,  is  divided  into  compartments  by  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  ribs,  forming  the  braces 
and  ties  of  the  roof,  which  are  moulded,  and 
stained  and  varnished  : the  latter  spring  from 
carved  stone  corbels  built  into  the  walls : 
circular  bosses,  perforated  for  ventilation, 
are  fixed  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs 
throughout  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  The 
hall  is  lighted  by  four  windows  on  the 
north  side,  each  window  containing  four  lights 
with  foliated  heads,  two  windows  of  a some- 
what plainer  description  on  the  south  side, 
and  a window  of  large  dimensions  at  the  west 
end.  All  the  glazing  is  in  lead  work,  of  a 
geometrical  design,  in  accordance  with  the 
style  of  the  building.  The  principal  elevation 
against  Bridge-street  is  uniform,  with  an 
embattled  parapet,  and  buttresses  dividing  the 
length  into  four  bays.  At  the  north-west 
angle  an  octagonal  staircase  and  bell-turret, 
with  an  open  lantern,  rises  to  the  height  of  50 
feet.  The  west  front  is  more  varied  in  design 
than  the  other,  and  presents  a gable  sur- 
mounlod  by  an  octagonal  finial  and  copper  gilt 
vane  of  antique  fashion,  which  terminates  the 
main  roof  over  the  hall.  This  end  contains 
a large  window  with  an  embattled  transom, 
and  a large  doorway  underneath,  with  a four- 
centred  arch.  The  stone  employed  in  the 
basement  has  been  obtained  from  Dean 
Forest:  the  walls  above  are  built  with  bricks 
of  bright  colour,  pointed  with  cement  of  a dark 
neutral  blue;  and  the  dressings,  windows,  and 
mouldings  generally  of  the  upper  part  are 
executed  in  stone  obtained  from  the  quarries 
of  Mr.  Sumsion,  at  Coombe  Down,  near  Bath. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  tbe  con- 
tractor, Mr.  E.  M.  White,  from  the  designs 
and  uuder  the  inspection  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Gould, 
of  Barnstaple,  architect.  The  total  cost  of  the 
work,  including  a chandelier,  suspended  in 
the  hall,  and  other  fittings,  will  be  under 
1,400Z.,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  materials 
arising  from  the  old  building. 

Oldham. — It  has  at  length  been  decided  that 
the  money  subscribed  at  Oldham  to  erect  a 
testimonial  to  tbe  memory  of  the'  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  shall  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
public  baths.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  sum  subscribed,  1,111?.  will  scarcely  be 
sufficient,  and  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  for 
additional  subscriptions. 

Bradford. — The  Leeds  Intelligencer  gives 
the  following  as  the  general  proportions  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Lister  Hills,  noticed 
in  our  last  number.  Nave,  length,  76  feet; 
breadth,  22  feet : north  aisle,  length,  88  feet ; 
breadth,  14§  feet:  south  aisle,  length,  76 
feet;  breadth,  14g  feet:  chancel,  length,  36 
feet;  breadth,  19  feet:  tower,  east  to  west, 
13  feet;  north  to  south,  16  feet:  vestry,  east 
to  west,  9 feet;  north  to  south,  12  feet:  porch, 
east  to  west,  8 feet;  north  to  south,  9 feet: 
tower  and  spire,  height,  128  feet  : extreme 
length  of  church,  112  feet;  breadth,  51  feet. 
Messrs;  Mallinson  and  Healey  were  the  archi 
tects. 

Cork. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  to  be  erected  at 
Ardfallen,  Sundays  Well,  was  laid  on  Friday 
in  week  before  last.  The  site  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  The  structure  will  be  in  the  Early 
Gothic  style.  The  side  front  will  look  upon 
the  river.  The  entrance  will  look  to  the  west, 
and  the  chancel  to  the  east.  It  is  intended 
that  the  general  appearance  of  the  church  shall 
resemble  very  considerably  that  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  The  extreme  length,  including 
nave  and  aisle,  will  be  60  feet.  A tower  and 
spire  will  rise  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  There 
will  be  several  lancet  windows.  The  chancel 
window  will  consist  of  five  lancet  lights,  the 
centre  of  which  will  be  about  30  feet  high  and 
about  3 feet  in  width.  The  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  clear  story  will  be  50  feet,  and 
the  height  to  the  top  of  the  aisle  about  22  feet. 
For  some  time  it  is  not  contemplated  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  building  of  the  tower  and  spire. 


The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Benson, 
under  whose  superintendence  also  the  works 
at  the  North  Chapel  ave  proceeding.  Messrs. 
Murphy  and  Walsh  are  the  contractors. 

Miscellaneous.  — The  new  west  bridge  of 
Galway,  over  the  Corrib,  has  been  keyed. 
Mr.  Nugent.,  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  S.  U. 
Rouerts,  the  district  engineer,  and  others, 

were  present.  It  is  proposed  to  erecb  a 

corn  exchange  at  Kilmarnock.  A public  hall. 

is  also  considered  a desideratum. Active 

steps  are  being  taken  towards  the  erection  of  a 

new  public  ball  at  Banbury. 'Gas  works  are 

in  progress  of  erection  at  Corsham,  by  Mr. 

Cole,  builder. Further  powers  are  to  be 

applied  for  by  the  Swansea  Water  Works  Com- 
pany next  session  of  Parliament. St.  Alban’s 

Church  has  been  extensively  repaired,  and  was 

to  here-opened  on  Monday  last. The  tower 

of  All  Saints  Church,  Dorchester,  will  shortly 
have  reached  its  intended  height. 


BUILDING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  great  majority  of  houses  in  Scotland 
are  built  on  the  system  of  “fiats,”  or,  as  we 
should  term  them,  “ chambers.”  In  Glas- 
gow the  houses  are  usually  built  in  this  way, 
in  four  stories  and  basement.  For  instance, 
in  a locality  where  the  middle  classes  live,  the 
usual  frontage  is  60  feet-,  depth  40  feet,  with  a 
small  yard,  or,  as  they  call  it,  “ green,”  and 
wash-house,  both  of  which  are  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  floors.  The  walls  are 
two  feet  thick  all  the  height : the  front  is  of 
polished  or  rubbed  sandstone,  the  rest  of  the 
outer  wall  of  rubble  work:  the  former  costs 
about  17b  per  rood  of  36  cubic  yards:  the 
latter  costs  71.  per  rood:  the  windows  are 
dressed  much  the  same  as  ours  are.  The 
stone  is  brought  from  a quarry  about  4 miles 
distant.  The  partition  walls  are  all  of  brick. 
Most  of  their  slates  are  brought  from  the 
Highlands,  are  only  10  inches  by  8 inches, 
and  cost  about  as  much  as  the  Welch  slates 
do  here.  A good  deal  of  Welch  slate  is  also 
used  there.  The  foundations  are  formed  of 
blocks  of  stone  3 feet  long,  laid  cross  ways, 
and  on  this  another,  narrower,  like  our  brick 
footings  ; concrete  not  being  used  except  on 
bad  ground. 

Before  the  sleepers  are  laid,  to  stop  all 
damp  from  rising,  about  2 inches  in  depth  of 
asphalte  are  spread  over  the  ground.  We 
ought  to  do  the  same  here. 

It  is  important  to  prevent  all  sound  from 
floor  to  floor,  they  being  occupied  by  different 
families : for  this  purpose  the  joists  are 

boarded  from  one  to  the  other,  about  6 inches 
from  the  top  side  : a layer  of  mortar  1 inch  in 
thickness  is  then  spread  over  the  boards  : over 
the  mortar  dry  smith’s  ashes  are  spread  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  joists. 
The  joists,  from  basement  to  attic,  are 
10  inches  by  2g-  inches. 

Carpenters  in  Glasgow,  first-rate  hands  they 
are  too  (pray,  read  this,  you  men  who  turned 
out  at  Mr.  Myers’  the  other  day  for  so  small  a 
matter),  receive  20s.  weekly  wages,  masons  22s. 
Their  hours  are  from  six  to  six,  having  an  hour 
at  nine  to  breakrust,  and  an  hour  at  two 
o’clock  for  dinner.  Living  is  as  dear  there  as 
here.  A builder  there  opened  his  eyes  a little 
widely  when  I told  him  that  our  carpenters 
have  30s.,  and  masons  the  same  or  more. 

The  basement  of  the  house  is  used  as  coal 
cellars. 

The  frontage  being  60  feet,  the  entrance  is 
by  one  door  in  the  centre,  leading  to  the  com- 
mon staircase,  which  is  always  stone,  and 
lighted  from  the  roof.  Each  floor  is  usually 
divided  into  two  tenements,  each  tenement 
having  a private  entrance  into  a lobby  or 
passage  from  the  landing. 

This  plan  of  occupying  houses  possesses 
many  advantages  over  our  own,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  facility  it  gives  to  people  of 
moderate  means  to  live  in  a good  neighbour- 
hood at  a low  rent. 

One  great*want  is  perceptible  in  Glasgow, 
and  most  northern  towns, — a want  of  taste  in 
the  outward  adornment  of  the  houses  : there 
are  very  few  nice  balconies  with  flowers,  plate- 
glass  windows,  or  pretty  verandahs  : the  house 
is  built,  and  so  it  stands  for  ages  without  one 


brush  of  paint  or  colour  of  any  kind  (but  for 
the  sashes  and  frames),  60  that  in  time  the 
houses  get  a sombre  appearance:  this  is  felt 
less  in  Edinburgh  where  there  are  no  manu- 
factories. 

Edinburgh  is  a magnificent  city,  and  when 
I thought  how  much  of  its  grandeur  is  owing 
entirely  to  situation,  I sighed  when  I thought 
also  of  Trafalgar-square  and  the  National 
Gallery. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  archaeologists 
have  discovered  that  a small  building  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle  which  had  been  used  as  a powder 
magazine,  was  really  a chapel,  formerly  known 
as  St.  Margaret’s  Chapel.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  it  to  its  former  use  as  a 
chapel.  It  is  a diminutive  place— about  14 
feet  by  9 feet,  but  interesting  from  its  age— 
nearly  800  years. 

Any  one  on  the  castle,  looking  at  the  nume- 
rous palatial  buildings  devoted  to  education, 
and  called  there  “ hospitals,”  will  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  Scotch  are  usually  so  well 
educated. 

I counted  ten  stories  in  one  dwelling-house 
in  the  old  town  : some  have,  I believe,  as  many 
as  twelve  or  fourteen  stories.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  building  going  on  in  Edin- 
burgh ; but  Glasgow  and  Belfast  both  seem 
rapidly  increasing.  By  the  by,  I counted  nine 
large  iron  steamers  building  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde  the  other  day. 

What  shall  I say  of  Dublin?  It  is  a noble 
city,  in  a fine  situation,  with  many  really  good 
buildings,  with  a park  that  surpasses  Hyde- 
park  in  every  respect ; but  there  seems  some- 
thing wanting — a want  of  life— a mixture  of 
grandeur  and  decay.  Will  Irishmen  forgive 
me  for  saying  that  it  reminded  me  of  a shabby- 
genteel  man,  too  poor  to  keep  up  appearances, 
properly,  and  yet  too  proud  to  work. 

J.  P.  W. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  A GOTHIC  DOME, 
AND  HOW  IT  WAS  TREATED. 

I am  ready  to  admit'  that  the  subject  of 
inquiry  started  by  your  correspondent  “ K.” 
is  in  itself  somewhat  interesting;  but  his  mode 
of  treatment  appears  to  be  open  to  certain 
comments,  and  his  assertions  to  not  a little 
stricture.  It  is  a matter  of  astonishment  to 
the  dispassionate  critic,  to  observe  with  what 
evident  pleasure  personal  imputations  are 
now  so  often  introduced  in  our  discussions. 
Mr.  K.,  modern  Greek  as  he  doubtless  de- 
lights to  style  himself,  cannot  propose  a 
Gothic  dome  as  a subject  for  inquiry  without 
occupying  at  least  half  his  article  by  an  attack 
on  professional  Gothicists,  and  archaeological 
and  romantic  amateurs.  I make  bold  to  say, 
that  his  remarks  on  this  head  betray  a want 
of  information  as  to  that  mediaeval  spirit  he  so 
much  detests. 

Why  any  professional  man  should  look  so 
jealously  on  the  amateur  as  your  correspondent 
does,  it  is  very  hard  to  understand.  I should 
have  thought  that  architects  experienced  at' 
least,  a feeling  of  kindness — I will  not  say 
gratitude — towards  those  who  devote  so  much 
time  in  bringing. architecture  favourably  before 
the  public  eye, — who,  deriving  no  professional1 
profit  from  their  knowledge,  so  use  it  as  to  lead 
to  increased  honour  and  advantage  to  the 
architects — 'the  K.’s — so  they  be  only  able  to 
answer  increased  public  expectations.  It  is 
surprising  that  Mr.  K.  should  assert  that 
the  mediaeval  remains  have  no  such  claim 
on  the  sympathies  of  the  refined  poet  or1 
profound  scholar  as  have  the  classic,  and 
that  from  classic  remains  all  that  is  excel- 
lent in  modern  taste  and  learning  first 
arose.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  greatest  works 
of  the  modern  world  originated  in  a feeling 
directly  opposed  to  the  classic.  Certainly 
Gothic  architecture  did  not  arise  from  classic 
remains  ; neither  did  modern  music,  modern- 
painting, nor  modern  literature,  including  the 
Spanish,  English,  and  German  dramas.  The 
whole  range  of  beautiful  arts  which  arose  from 
the  operation  of  Christianity  on  a mind  essen- 
tially different  in  its  characteristics  to  that  of 
Greece,  did  not  spring  from  classic  remains. 
Of  course,  the  eflfect  of  Christianity  upon 
European  arts  and  civilization,  and  the  whole 
age  of  chivalry  adorned  with  the  works  of  a 
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Tasso,  an  Ariosto,  and  a Spenser,  celebrated 
also  of  late  in  the  immortal  works  of  Scott, — 
of  course,  these  things  have  no  interest  for  the 
profound  scholar  and  refined  poet;  and  that  is 
the  exact  reason  why  so  many  refined  poets 
and  scholars  have  devoted  their  lives  to  them  ; 
why  Alison,  Sismondi,  and  Schlegel  thought 
them  worth  writing  about ; and  why  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects  of  our  day  are  devoted 
to  their  elucidation.  Let  me  recommend  your 
correspondent  to  abandon  his  untenable 
ground  ; nor  let  his  love  for  Solons  and 
Stagyrites  lead  him  to  forget  the  existence  of 
History.  His  boasted  contrast  is  none  at  all, 
in  the  fair  sense.  Why,  can  he  find  no  one, 
amidst  thousands  of  illustrious  men  of  the 
middle  ages,  better  than  a pig-headed 
baron,  to  compare  with  the  astute  Pericles  ? 
And  why  is  a “ prejudice ” for  classic  any 
better  than  a “ prejudice  ” for  the  opposite, 
especially  as  the  latter  is  natural  to  us,  and 
the  former  only  acquired. 

In  my  opinion,  St.  Paul’s,  dome  and  all,  is 
not  so  much  a-head  of  our  “ gay  young 
palace,”  nor  can  we  exactly  say  where  to  put 
the  rival  dome  upon  the  latter  if  we  would  : 
the  dome,  such  as  we  understand  it  to  mean, 
is  not  a classic  feature.  Italian  architecture 
is  not  purely  classic,  and  the  dome  is  one  of 
those  features  which  show  how  this  mode,  of 
art  was  affected  by  the  opposite  tendency  to 
the  Greek.  The  dome  is  aspiring,  elevating  ; 
it  arises  from  the  operation  of  the  same  spirit 
as  does  the  Gothic  architecture.  In  rearing 
the  dome,  the  mind  of  the  artist  struggles  to 
get  away  from  the  horizontal  body  lying 
below,  and  to  express  its  more  sublime  ideas. 

In  Orientalart — in  Constantinople — the  dome 
figures  very  importantly,  and  we  know  there 
is  great  affinity  between  the  Oriental  and  the 
Gothic.  There  is  every  reason,  then,  to  believe 
the  dome  natural  enough  to  Gothic  art.;  and 
to  suppose  that  it  could  he  harmoniously  de- 
signed, without  paying  any  attention  to  that 
abuse  “ of  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  ” where- 
with your  correspondent  occupies  a long 
paragraph.  Indeed,  abuse  is  becoming  so 
common,  that  there  is  often  more  than  enough 
to  balance  the  information  contained  in  some 
communications. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at 
Florence  has  much  of  the  Gothic  spirit  in  it ; 
and  possesses  that  celebrated  dome  which  has 
immortalised  the  name  of  Bruneleschi.  I feel 
half  inclined  to  call  attention  to  this  dome  as 
an  excellent  model  for  a Gothic  one ; and  be- 
sides, we  know  it  is  real,  and  has  no  sham 
interior,  like  St.  Paul’s. 

The  Florentine  dome  is  certainly  half  Gothic 
in  spirit,  probably  more  Gothic  than  any 
other,  and  is  a marvel  of  constructive  skill. 
It  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  those  who  would  design  a Gothic 
dome.  H.,T.  B. 

As  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  an 
entirely  new  feature  in  a style  is  a subject  of 
some  importance,  perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to 
make  a few  remarks  on  the  query  started  by  a 
correspondent  in  your  last, — “ Why  may  we 
not  have  a Gothic  dome.?”  The  writer  seemed 
fully  prepared  for  the  smile  of  incredulity  with 
which  such  a question  would  probably  be 
greeted,  as  well  as  for  the  pity  to  be  accorded 
him  by  the  “ devotees  of  medievalism.”  Now, 
without  any  claim  to,  or  desire  for,  such  a 
designation,  I must  yet  be  permitted  to  differ 
from  bis  opinions.  And  first,  passing  over  the 
question  of  precedent-worship  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  school  of  the  last  generation,  and 
in  that  of  the  present  medieval  school,  on  the 
supposition,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
their  blind  allegiance  to  precedent  is  alike,  we 
must  pause  at  the  notion  that  the  present  sys- 
tem shows  less  of  common  manliness  than  that 
of  the  “now  old  fashioned,  but  always  elegant, 
elevating,  and  poetic  formalism  ” of  the  other; 
and  that  “ the  modern  Goth  is  less  excusable 
than  the  modern  Greek,  in  so  far  that  there 
can  never  be  set  up  for  the  mediaeval  remains 
any  thing  like  that  claim  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  refined  poet  or  profound  scholar,  which 
could  never  be  denied  to  the  relics  of  an  age 
from  whose  ruins  all  that  is  excellent  inmodern 
taste  and  learning  first  arose.”  Now,  I would 


suggest  that  the  class  of  persons  here  alluded 
to  form  but  a small  portion  of  those  for  whom 
architecture  is  intended,  and  even  among  them 
still  fewer  would,  I think,  be  found  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  mantle  of  antiquity  as  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  claims  of  their  own  race  and 
country.  I can  find  no  reason  why  our  fore- 
fathers and  their  works  should  have  less  of  our 
sympathy  than  those  of  another  totally  dif- 
ferent people,  however  excellent.  Should  men 
of  the  Teutonic  blood  and  their  deeds  be  less 
interesting  to  us  than  those  of  the  Greek? 
The  excellence  of  the  two  races  lies  in  different 
ways,  being  affected  by  national  character, 
climate,  and,  above  all,  by  religious  belief : we 
can  never  forget  that  we  are  northerns  and 
Christians.  We  may  reverence  a Solon  or 
Socrates,  but  not  the  less  a saintly  bishop  : we 
may  admire  a Pericles  the  Grand,  as  well  as  a 
knightly  baron,  the  very  personification  of  the 
noble  spirit  of  chivalry;  or  delight  in  the 
breathing  marbles  of  Attica  and  Augustan 
Rome,  and  not  less  in  the  expressive  effigy  of 
the  northern  saint  or  crusader : we  may,  in 
fine,  admire,  as  it  were  at  a distance,  the 
matchless  works  of  another  race,  another  cli- 
mate, and  of  a creed  essentially  earthly,  though 
in  its  most  beautiful  guise  ; but  must  we  not  at 
the  same  time  both  admire  and  love  those  of 
our  own  northern  ancestors,  unmistakeably 
telling  of  their  faith  as  of  ours, — one  not 
earthly,  but  heavenly  ? But  to  come  to  the 
dome, — and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  style  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  applied. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  Gothic  style,  both  in 
theory  and  actually,  is  undeniably  that  of  ver- 
ticality — unrest  : everything  must  subserve  to 
this  : arches,  buttresses,  pinnacles,  the  sky 
line  of  the  roof  as  a contrast,  the  tapering 
spire  and  pinnacled  tower — all  aspire : immo- 
bility is  its  very  antithesis.  All  round-arched 
or  trabeated  styles,  on  the  contrary,  more  or 
less  unmistakeably  tell  of  rest : horizontality 
is  the  general  effect : the  opposite  of  their 
teaching  is  aspiration.  Now,  admitting  this, 
can  a dome  be  made  to  aspire  ? is  it  of  its 
nature?  What  is  the  effect  of  St.  Paul's? 
Grandeur,  dignity,  and  beauty,  I grant  it,  but 
not  aspiration  ; the  reverse  : it  crowns  all  : in 
it  everything  centres  immoveably,  - it  is  the 
summit  of  all, — the  whole  structure,  as  it  were, 
rests  on  it : arcuation  is  indeed  its  principle — 
but  that  of  the  round  arch, — and  this  expresses 
repose  quite  as  much  as  the  principle  of  trabea- 
tion.  The  dome  cannot  exist  as  a crowning 
member  without  ihus  absorbing  all  into  itself. 
An  octagonal  dome  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance if  possible  with  Gothic  principles,  but  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  thus  loses  much  of  its 
simplicity  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  that  mar- 
vellous play  of  light  on  a cylindrical  surface, 
without  expressing  verticalitv  much  more  than 
the  other,  or  forfeiting  its  claim  to  be  the  crown 
of  all  around.  “ K.”  lays  the  foundation  of 
his  Gothic  dome  by  supposing  the  peristyle 
formed  of  piers  and  arches,  and  the  addition 
of  pinnacles  and  buttresses  all  as  contributing 
to  the  verticality.  Now,  if,  as  I have  supposed, 
the  glory  of  the  dome  consists  in  its  absorbing 
everything,  and  forbidding  to  look  beyond 
itself,  then  horizontality  is  its  expression,  and 
consequently  arches  (pointed),  buttresses,  and 
pinnacles  but  mar  that  effect : to  that  the  ques- 
tion is  simply  this, — What  is  the  expression 
of  a dome  ? “ K.”  proceeds  all  along  on  the 

supposition  that  the  principle  of  verticality  is 
essential  to  it.  To  my  own  mind  I must  say 
that  it  affords  any  other  idea  than  that  of  the 
aspiring  or  vertical.  Should,  then,  the  ex- 
pected smile  of  incredulity  come  from  those 
who  think  with  me  as  to  the  expression  of  the 
dome,  it  will  arise  not  from  the  fact  that  pre- 
cedent does  not  afford  an  example,  but  from 
the  conviction  that  dignified  and  beautiful  as 
is  the  feature  proposed  to  be  introduced,  it  is 
yet  of  its  very  essence  opposed  to  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Pointed  architecture.  R. 

Your  correspondent  “ K.”  has  bandied  this 
subject  with  ability  ; but  I need  hardly  remind 
you  that  the  entire  design  he  propounds  at  the 
close  of  his  communication  (arcuated  peri- 
; style,  pinnacles  and  all)  has  been  already 
I realized  in  the  construction  of  the  Cathedral 
j Church  at  Pisa.  W.  Y. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTIC  A L INTELLIGENCE. 

Vienna  Art-Union. — The  Austrian  associa* 
tion  exhibited  the  art-works  destined  for  the 
distriburion  of  prizes  to  take  place  on  the  31st 
of  October.  The  selection  is  considered  a 
good  one,  although  not  quite  one  of  perfect 
impartiality.  135  works  have  been  purchased 
at  an  expense  of  22,398  florins.  Landscape 
oil  paintings  form  the  greater  part,  amongst 
which  Ashenbach’s  Swedish  6cenery  is  most 
appreciated. 

Berlin. — Lepsius  on  Egypt. — At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Berlin,  the 
above  savant  read  a mnnoir  on  the  first  god- 
circle  {(/otter -kreis)  of  the  Egyptians.  In  con- 
tradiction to  Herodotus,  Professor  L.  plages 
Osiris  in  the  first  circle- of  divinities,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  Manetho.  The 
development  of  the  Osiris  worship  out  of  the 
pure  pantheistic  belief  of  the  6un-worship,  its 
ulterior  development  into  Ammon  worsbip,  the 
revolutionary  reformation  of  the  fourth  Ainenu- 
phis,  and  the  final  rever  ion  towards  a tran- 
scendental sun-worship  were  most  accurately 
and  graphically  delineated  by  M.  Lepsius.  He 
concluded  by  proving  bow  these  philosophical 
systems  came  to  naught  in  the  reign  of  subse- 
quent foreign  conquerors  and  kings. 

New  Art  I Yorks. — M.  Decker,  the  eminent 
Berlin  publisher,  has  been  travelling  of  late 
over  Germany  for  the  sake  of  forming  engage- 
ments with  engravers  relating  to  his  intended 
publication  of  Kuulbnch’s  frescoes  in  the  new 
Berlin  Museum.  First-rate  talent  has  been 
engaged  for  this  national  work  amongst 
the  engravers  of  Dresden,  Munich,  Nurem- 
berg, &c.  It  will  appear  in  largest  folio,  and 

many  of  the  plates  will  be  in  colour. The 

French  Government  have  assigned  a sum  of 
300,000  francs  towards  the  publication  of  the 
Assyrian  antiquities  collected  by  Botta  and 
other  French  travellers,  and  which,  under 
Louis  Philippe,  were  kept  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Louvre.  Notwithstanding  this  large  grant, 
the  publisher  has  been  allowed  to  charge  for 
one  copy  any  sum  not  exceeding  1,200  francs. 
The  French  saivemts  are  in  hope  that  such  a 
large  series  of  Assyrian  cuneiform  characters  as 
will  be  copied  in  tile  Antiques  will  probably 
contribute  towards  their  ultimate  deciphering, 
which,  as  they  are  literal  and  not  symbolic  or 
hieroglyphic  characters,  may  be  accomplished 
ere  long., 

Rome* — The  Museo  Lateranense  founded  by 
Gregory  XVI.  is  progressing,  and  increasing 
satisfactorily.  In  the  splendid  spaces  of  the 
AulS,  which  had  been  constructed  under 
Sixtus  V.  out  of  the  old'  patrrarchic  palace,  many 
ancient  inscriptions,  columns,  fragments,  and 
cippi  are  now  deposited.  Besides  many  Ro- 
man and  old  Christian  sarcophagi,  the  statue  of 
Anti-nous  from  the  villa  of  Adrian  near  Tivoli, 
the  antiatite  Neptune,  the-.  Dancing  Faun, 
the  bust  of  Sophocles  from  Terracina  are  to  be 
seen  ; moreover,  a specimen/  perhaps  unique 
in  its  way,  the  statue  of  a slave,  which,  merely 
ebauche,  has  been  dug  up  in  6ome  foundations 
near  the  Collegio  Germanico.  Amongst  the 
latest  acquisitions  are  eight  statues  of  superior 
workmanship,  found  in  the  Augusteum  of  the 
Municipium  of  Ccene,  representing  members 
of  the  family  of  Octavian.  These  constant 
trouvailles  on  classic  ground  show  that,  much 
as  has  been  hitherto  discovered,  much  is  yet 
to  be  found. 

Late  Art-Discoveries  on  the  Rhine. — The 
chief  altar-piece  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  is 
one  of  great  renown,  and  it  has  been  always 
regretted  that  no  more  works  of  the  same  great 
master  were  in  existence.  A picture,  how- 
ever, has  been  discovered,  of  late,  in  the  epis- 
copal seminary  of  that  city,  which,  from  its 
character  and  expression,  as  well  as  the  parti- 
cular management  of  the  drapery,  points  to  a 
work  of  that  great  master.  The:  picture 
represents  the  Virgin  in  life  size,  dressed  in  a 
red  cloak,  holding  in  her  right  arm  the  infant 
Christ  covered  with  a veil : at  her  feet  kneels 
the  foundress  of  the  picture  in  a peculiar 
sort  of  costume,  The  canvass  is  well  pre- 
served, save  the  background  and  parts  of  the 
head,  which  have  been  slightly  retouche',  but 
admit  of.  an  easy  restoration. 
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ULM  CATHEDRAL. 

For  this  cathedral,  which  ranks  amongst 
the  finest  in  Germany,  the  city  is  indebted  to 
the  zeal  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  from  their  own 
resources,  without  aid  from  prince  or  eccle- 
siastic, raised  this  noble  monument  to  testify 
to  their  regard  and  reverence  for  religion. 

The  work  was  commenced  A.D.  1377»  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  a year  memorable  for  the  return 
of  the  pontifical  see  to  Rome  from  Avignon, 
after  an  absence  of  72  years.  During  the 
stormy  reign  of  Wenceslaus,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Charles,  and  the  confusion  and 
anarchy  of  ecclesiastical  dissension,  when 
Europe  was  torn  by  the  factions  of  rival  popes ; 
under  the  more  vigorous  rule  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  papal 
power  under  Pope  Martin  V.,  A.D.  1417, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, quickly  succeeded  by  the  turbulent 
times  of  the  early  Reformers  and  the  per- 
plexities of  the  threatened  Ottoman  inunda- 
tion ; the  cathedral,  at  the  end  of  100  years,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  of 
Austria,  approached  the  state  of  completion  in 
which  it  now  remains;  and  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  in  its  regularity  of  execution  it 
should  in  itself  record  so  little  of  the  stormy 
time6  which  gave  it  birth. 

The  total  length  of  the  building  is  about 
415  English  feet,  that  is,  100  feet  less  than 
Canterbury  cathedral,  and  130  feet  less  than 
Winchester  cathedral,  but  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  length  of  Durham  or  Chichester 
cathedral.  Whilst,  however,  the  total  dimen- 
sion of  the  English  works  includes  chapels 
and  similar  adjuncts  of  considerable  extent, 
but  small  elevation,  the  cathedral  of  Ulm,  sur- 
passing the  loftiest  of  them  in  altitude,  is  of 
one  height  throughout.  In  plan  it  consists  of 
a choir  about  100  feet  long,  with  aisles,  termi- 
nated eastward  by  an  apse  of  three  faces ; a 
nave  of  nine  bays,  with  double  aisles  on  both 
sides,  making  a total  width  of  166  feet;  and  a 
tower  opening  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 

The  lofty  windows  of  the  choir  contain  much 
of  ancient  painted  glass,  with  some  of  modern 
date.  The  stalls  remain  perfect,  and  are  rich 
with  tabernacle  and  quaint  carving  of  excellent 
workmanship.  A metal  screen,  painted  and 
gilt,  divides  the  choir  from  the  nave.  The 
nave,  though  beautiful  in  most  respects,  is  the 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  church,  from 
the  bare  and  unfinished  appearance  of  the 
vaulting,  which,  differing  in  character  from  the 
rest  of  the  work,  would  appear  to  belong  to 
the  latest  period.  The  nave  arcades  have  very 
sharp  pointed  and  well  moulded  arches,  with  a 
fine  range  of  clerestory  windows  above.  The 
double  aisles,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  interior,  are  divided  by  a range  of  lofty 
cylindrical  columns,  rising  to  the  height  of  the 
slender  shafts  attached  to  the  nave  piers,  and 
sharing  with  them  the  support  of  the  vaulting. 
The  tower,  though  incomplete,  is  of  consider- 
able altitude:  the  west  entrance  of  great  beauty. 
The  drawing  of  the  original  design  (still  in  ex- 
istence) shows  a traceried  spire,  which  would 
have  risen  to  the  height  of  490  feet.  The  spire 
was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a serious 
settlement  in  the  foundation  of  the  tower, 
which  threatened  its  destruction  even  before 
its  completion. 

The  interior  is  exceedingly  grand ; but  in 
the  absence  of  stained  glass  in  the  nave,  the 
light  from  the  numerous  large  traceried 
windows  is  excessive.  The  exterior  is  im- 
paired by  the  appearance  of  the  brick  facing  to 
the  plain  surfaces,  and  also  from  the  erection 
of  small  shops  and  stores  between  the  boldly 
projecting  buttresses. 

Independent  of  the  interest  arising  from  the 
perfect  execution,  up  to  a certain  point,  of  the 
original  design,  and  its  excellent  preservation, 
both  as  to  fabric  and  fittings,  the  cathedral 
contains  many  points  of  peculiar  interest ; and 
it  would  appear  that  its  perfect  state  is  due  in 
some  degree  to  its  devotion  since  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Protestant  form  of  worship. 

The  view  is  sketched  from  near  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  building,  looking  diagonally 
across  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  shows  the  main 


features  of  those  parts.  A liberty  has  been 
taken  in  omitting  the  plain  deal  seats  which 
fill  the  body  of  the  church.  G.  M.  H. 


GOTHIC  ORNAMENTATION. 

ENRICHED  MOULDINGS. 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  upon  the 
subject  of  enriched  Gothic  mouldings  in  your 
journal,  I am  desirous  of  adding  a few  words 
in  confirmation  of  the  remarks  of  “ W.  H.  B.” 
In  the  first  place  I do  not  consider  the  prin- 
ciple advanced  by  Mr.  Little  to  be  correct, 
namely,  “ that  the  architects  of  the  Middle 
Ages  discarded  the  use  of  carving  on  mould- 
ings, as  practised  in  classic  architecture ;”  and 
“that  in  all  instances  of  enriched  mouldings, 
the  carving  was  applied  on  the  mouldings, 
giving  them  a different  contour,  but  preserving 
in  situ  their  original  forms.”  In  addition  to 
the  English  examples  named,  I can  mention 
the  Early  Gothic  doorways  of  the  west  front  of 
Rouen  Cathedral,  which  are  on  either  side  of 
the  magnificent  Flamboyant  central  portal — 
works  of  the  most  “ severe  and  massive  ” 
character,  in  which  nearly  all  the  mouldings 
are  decorated  with  sculptured  foliage,  having 
the  contour  hollow  and  similar  to  that  of  the 
mouldings.  These  include  both  the  neckings  of 
the  columns  and  the  impost  mouldings.  The  same 
thing  I have  found  upon  the  western  doorway 
of  the  church  at  Lisieux,  in  Normandy,  a work 
of  the  “ licher  and  more  refined  ” Early  Gothic, 
and  in  numerous  other  instances  upon  the 
neckings  and  abaci  of  columns  particularly  ; so 
that  I believe  the  custom  to  be  almost  universal 
in  the  remarkably  beautiful  Gothic  of  Northern 
France,  which  so  nearly  resembles  our  own. 

Again,  in  the  Venetian  Gothic  such  mould- 
ings are  to  be  continually  found,  as  upon  the 
neckings  and  abaci  of  the  columns  of  the  west 
front  of  St.  Mark’s.  But  these  examples,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  exquisite  of  Gothic 
details,  may  surely  serve  to  show  that  the 
principle  indicated  is  not  at  variance  with 
Gothic  architecture.  Nor  do  I see  the  utility 
of  endeavouring  by  any  such  theories  to 
enhance  the  merit  of  the  mediaeval  architects, 
who  had  in  all  things  some  better  principle  to 
guide  them  than  the  perverse  one  of  striving 
to  be  as  unlike  the  Romans  as  possible.  We 
have  been  told  before  that  the  poor  deluded 
men'  fancied  they  were  following  Vitruvius 
and  his  cramped  rules,  while  they  were  build- 
ing their  glorious  and  unequal  Cathedrals 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Northern 
Europe.  John  P.  Seddons. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A new  town  at  Ashford. — The  South-Eastern 
Company  have  erected  a new  town  at  Ashford 
— new  from  beginning  to  end — from  site  to 
latest  improvements.  This  town  when  finished 
will  be  a second  Wolverton  or  New  Swindon, 
consisting  of  terraces  of  cottage  houses  with 
open  pieces  of  grass  land  in  front  for  recreation, 
baths,  and  washhouses  for  residents ; and  gas 
works  now  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  also 
intended  to  erect  a new  church.  New  Ash- 
ford, and  the  extensive  railway  works  adjoin- 
ing it,  are  built  on  a piece  of  land  little  better 
than  a waste  four  years  since.  The  new  town 
is  at  a distance  of  about  a mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  old  town. 

Hallway  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Stratford. — 
The  workmen  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Counties’  works  at  Stratford  are  about  forming 
a mechanics’  institute.  The  directors,  it  is 
said,  have  promised  to  aid  the  project  by  a 
donation  of  money  and  books.  The  institute 
will  be  open  to  others  by  small  quarterly  sub- 
scriptions. 

Economizat  ion  of  Fuel,  fyc. — We  understand 
that  a patent  has  been  obtained  by  some  gen- 
tlemen in  this  city  for  an  invention  by  which 
a new  motive  power  is  produced,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  operate  so  as  to  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  in  railway  engines  one-half  or 
more,  and,  with  other  important  improve- 
ments, will  effect  a large  saving  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  engines. — Exeter  Flying  Post. 

Chairs. — Thomas  Hill,  of  Glasgow,  has  re- 
cently enrolled  a patent  for  an  improved  mode  of 


forming  wrought-iron  rail-chairs,  from  ajplate 
of  wrought  iron,  by  machinery,  which  punches 
up  lips  therefrom  of  a proper  form,  to  embrace 
and  secure  the  rail.  The  description  of  chairs 
thus  formed,  the  patentee  divides  into  several 
classes  : firstly,  that  in  which  the  lips  of  the 
chair  are  presented  sideways  to  the  rail.  Se- 
condly, that  in  which  the  lips  of  the  chair  are 
presented  edgeways  to  the  rail.  Thirdly,  that 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  lips  are  presented 
edgeways  and  the  others  sideways  to  the  rail. 

The  Boyne  Viaduct.— The  works  of  this 
great  bridge,  according  to  the  Drogheda  Argus, 
are  going  forward  with  rapidity.  The  masonry 
has  been  commenced  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  immediately  under  the  bank  adjoin- 
ing the  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
Railway.  The  foundations  are  here  perma- 
nently laid  on  the  solid  rock.  Two  “ Ganty 
cranes,”  made  at  the  iron  works  of  Greendon 
and  Company,  Drogheda,  have  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  lifting  and  removing  stones 
from  any  part  of  the  quarry  adjoining,  and 
laying  them  down  in  a convenient  situation 
for  the  stonecutters  to  dress.  By  means  of 
this  crane  also  large  stones — several  tons 
weight — are  brought  any  distance  where  the- 
ways  are  laid,  and  placed  on  a truck  to  be 
conveyed  along  a line  of  railway  to  where  the 
masons  may  make  use  of  them.  A large 
number  of  men  are  employed  in  quarry- 
ing stones,  and  in  cutting  and  dressing 
them.  A quarry  of  black  stone  turned  up 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bridge. 
Large  blocks  of  limestone  are  brought  from  a 
quarry  near  Skerries.  Numbers  of  these 
stones  are  already  dressed  and  marked,  ready 
for  the  masons  to  use,  and  are  intended  to 
form  the  abutments  of  the  arch  of  the  great 
bridge.  The  driving  of  piles  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  continued.  Although  the  principal' 
part  of  the  work,  as  yet,  may  be  said  to  lie  at 
the  south  side,  the  works  on  the  north  side  are 
also  extensive.  A large  embankment  has 
been  made,  which  afforded  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  navigators.  The 
bridges  at  Newfoundwell  are  in  course  of 
erection,  as  will  soon  also  those  over  the  road 
to  the  Chord,  and  that  to  cross  the  Strand- 
road,  as  well  as  the  other  mason  works  to  con- 
nect the  great  arch,  or  centre  one,  under  which 
the  loftiest  trading  vessel  that  enters  the  har- 
bour is  to  sail  without  striking  or  lowering  her 
topmasts.  At  a rough  estimate,  there  are  500- 
men  employed  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  contractor. 


“The  People’s  Carriage.” — There  i? 
every  appearance  and  probability  that  “ the 
people  ” — the  multitude — will  now  be  perma- 
nently provided  with  their  “ carriage.”  Penny 
omnibuses  are  already  “ all  the  rage  ” in  the 
metropolis,  as  at  Liverpool,  and  we  rejoice  ta 
hear  that  on  one  route,  namely,  along  Oxford- 
street,  they  have  already  destroyed  the  old 
fourpenny  monopoly,  and  are  likely  to  spread 
far  more  generally  than  we  had  even  intended 
them  to  do.  They  are  now  combined,  it  is  true, 
with  the  second  fare  for  longer  distances,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  have  already  been  found  to 
be  so  profitable  that  they  are  to  be  “ laid  on’* 
in  every  direction.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  we  shall  ultimately  have  a first  and  second 
class  omnibus;  for  we  understand  that  the 
working  classes,  unless  when  in  holiday  attire, 
dislike  to  enter  omnibuses  occupied  by  people 
better  dressed  at  the  moment  than  themselves,, 
and  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  have  a work- 
day-class carriage  of  their  own.  The  neiv 
association  which  we  lately  announced  is  not 
the  only  one  in  the  field.  A very  hopeful  one 
has  since  been  projected,  in  100,000  shares  of 
51.  each,  of  a capital  of  500,000/.,  to  establish 
new  and  superior  vehicles,  as  we  suggested,  on 
every  route  throughout  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs,  at  rates  of  2d.  the  minimum,  with  id. 
for  every  mile  beyond  two,  for  which  the  first 
2d.  may  be  said  to  be  charged.  The  only 
questionable  point  perhaps  is,  that  no  passenger 
is  to  be  taken  up  at  his  own  door  or  on  the 
road,  offices  being  to  be  opened  for  tickets  to 
prevent  the  company  from  being  plundered  by 
their  own  servants.  Why  the  public  should 
pay  for  this  by  additional  trouble  we  cannot  see. 
Some  other  means  ought  to  be  resorted  to. 


THE  BUILDER 
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THE  SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH. 

The  achievement  at  length,  by  Messrs. 
Brett  and  their  coadjutors,  of  the  submarine 
telegraph  across  the  British  Channel,  induces 
me  to  step  forward  to  claim  for  myself  the 
merit  (if  any  be  attached  to  it)  of  being  the 
first  originator  of  the  idea  of  a submarine 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  — an  idea  which 
flashed  across  my  mind  on  reading  the  account 
of  Professor  Wheatstone’s  success  in  his  first 
experiments  on  the  electric  wires  between 
Paddington  and  Slough ; and  after  digesting 
and  mentally  maturing  a project,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  like  effect  by  submarine 
agency,  I submitted  it  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  for  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  receive  their  lordships’ 
thanks  (conveyed  in  a letter  from  their  secre- 
tary, dated  5th  August,  1844,  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  receipt  of  my  “ Suggestions  on 
the  subject  of  effecting  a communication  with 
distant  parts  of  the  globe  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity”) ; “ but  their  lordships  declined  enter- 
taining the  idea,  as  ineligible”  (meaning,  as  I 
conjectured,  that  they  deemed  it  totally  imprac- 
ticable. Indeed,  such  “a  fanciful,  absurd, 
idea,”  as  it  was  then  designated,  was  ridiculed 
by  many  as  being  altogether  Utopian,  but  I 
am  thankful  to  Providence  that  I have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  my  “ Utopian  absurd  pro- 
ject” partially  carried  out,  and,  to  a certain 
extent,  actually  realized; — I say  to  a certain 
extent,  for  my  project  embraced  the  probability 
of  its  eventual  extension  to  India  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  Isthmus  of  Suez,  down  the 
Red  Sea,  across  to  Bombay,  and,  after  circum- 
scribing the  Indian  Peninsula,  extending  the 
wires  on  to  China,  which  I made  the  terminus 
of  my  “ Utopian  project,”  leaving  it  to  a future 
generation  to  carry  the  wires  down  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  from  Ceylon  across  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ; trusting,  however,  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  wires  being  ultimately  taken  across 
the  Atlantic  to  America,  though  with  but 
slight  expectation  that  any  one  of  them  in  esse 
would  live  to  see  this  latter  effected.  Still,  how- 
ever, such  an  achievement  was  not  utterly  im- 
probable. But  certainly,  as  regarded  a tele- 
graphic communication  with  India,  I con- 
sidered that  as  coming  within  the  range  of 
rational  probabilities  ; for  although  the  expense 
of  such  a gigantic  undertaking  must  of  neces- 
sity be  vast  in  the  extreme,  yet  what  is  there 
which  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  united  means 
of  Government  and  the  East  India  Company, 
both  mutually  and  reciprocally  interested  in 
its  accomplishment,  and  as  affording,  too,  a 
return  of  a small  per-centage  on  the  outlay 
produced  by  an  interchange  of  communication 
in  a manner  which  I then  pointed  out,  some- 
what similar  to  the  plan  since  adopted  by  the 
present  Electric  Telegraph  Company. 

D.  Warren. 


THE  LATE  W.  WYON,  R.A. 

England  has  lost  her  chief  medal-die 
engraver  by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Wyon, 
which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  October.  Mr. 
Wyon,  who  possessed  a delicate  constitution, 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  left  side  by  a 
paralytic  attack  while  at  Brighton,  from  which 
he  never  rallied : he  gradually  sank,  and 
expired  in  about  a month  afterwards  : he  had 
gone  to  the  coast  for  the  improvement  of  his 
health,  which  for  some  few  years  past  had  been 
impaired. 

Mr.  Wyon  was  born  in  1795,  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  was  apprenticed  to  his  father, 
an  eminent  engraver,  in  1809.  When  he 
was  a young  boy  he  met  with  a copy 
of  Flaxman’s  “ Dante  ” at  a gentleman’s 
house.  Of  Flaxman  he  knew  nothing,  but  he 
was  so  enraptured  with  his  works  that  he 
begged  permission  to  study  them,  which  being 
granted,  he  copied  many  if  not  most  of  the 
outlines.  This  showed  no  common  discern- 
ment in  a boy  to  whom  good  art  was  quite  a 
stranger  before  he  met  with  these  works.  Fie 
always  attributed  to  this  his  advancement  in 
art,  and  called  Flaxman  his  real  instructor. 
He  owed  something  to  his  cousin,  the  younger 
Thomas  Wyon,  a genius,  who  was  chief  en- 
graver to  the  Mint,  and  died  at  the  early  age 


of  twenty-five.  Marchant,  the  gem  engraver, 
was  also  useful  to  him  about  this  time. 

In  1813,  according  to  a sketch  in  th eLiterary 
Gazette,  which  we  use  to  piece  out  our  own 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  his  die  of  the  Head  of  Ceres,  which  the 
Society  purchased  and  used  as  their  Gold 
Agricultural  Prize ; and  he  received  another 
gold  medal  from  the  same  Society  for  his 
group  of  Victory  in  a Marine  Car  attended  by 
Tritons.  In  1815  he  again  visited  London,  to 
assist  his  uncle  in  engraving  the  public  seals; 
and  in  the  following  year,  he  wa9,  upon  the 
judgment  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  elected  ls 
second  engraver  of  the  Mint,  being  only  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.  In  1821  be  mar- 
ried the  late  Mrs.  Wyon,  whose  death  in  1851 
(February  14th)  was  severely  felt  by  him. 

In  1824  Mr.  Wyon  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  chief  engraver  of  the  Mint,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive his  official  appointment  until  1828.  From 
that  time  until  the  present,  all  the  coinage  of 
this  country  and  of  the  colonies  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  him,  or  under  his  superintendence. 
He  made  also  numerous  designs : amongst 
these,  a figure  of  Neptune,  for  the  reverse  of 
tbe  ten-pound  piece  of  the  naval  sovereign, 
William  IV.,  was  highly  approved  by  the 
Master  of  the  Mint,  though  it  was  never  exe- 
cuted. A figure  of  Una,  as  the  reverse  of  the 
five-pound  piece  of  her  Majesty,  the  mediaeval 
crown-piece  of  her  Majesty,  and  nine  different 
patterns  for  the  florin,  were  also  designed. 

In  1835  he  was  invited  to  Lisbon  to  make  a 
medallic  portrait  of  Queen  Donna  Maria,  and 
be  received  a commission  to  engrave  dies  for  a 
series  of  coins  of  her  most  faithful  Majesty. 
In  1831  he  was  elected  an  associate;  and,  in 
1836,  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and 
many  commissions  were  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  by  foreign  academies, 
by  the  governments  of  England  and  of  Por- 
tugal, and  by  the  public. 

Amongst  his  chief  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  Brodie  Medal,  the  Soane  Medal,  the 
ChantreyMedal  (for  theArt-Union  of  London), 
the  medal  commemorative  of  the  Queen’s  visit 
to  the  City,  Prince  Albert’s  Medal,  the  Royal 
Humane  Society’s  Medal,  the  Liverpool  Ship- 
wreck Society’s  Medal,  Lloyd’s  Medal,  and  all 
the  war  medals  which  have  been  conferred  for 
a series  of  years  ; for  instance,  those  for  India 
— Cabul,  Jellalabad,  & c. ; the  Sutlej  medals — 
Sobraon,  Aliwab  &c. ; the  Punjaub  medals — 
Chilianwallah,  &c. ; the  retrospective  medals 
for  former  Indian  victories— Ava,  Bhurtpoor, 
&c.  (these  two  last  mentioned.  Retrospective 
and  Punjaub,  are  not  yet  issued) ; the  army 
or  Peninsular  medals,  the  navy  medals,  and  a 
number  of  others.  Nor  must  we  omit,  as 
amongst  the  most  important  medals  he  ever 
made,  the  obverses  of  the  Exhibition  medals, 
bearing  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince. 
Subsequently  he  did  the  exhibitors’  and  service 
medals,  his  last  works,  which  are  not  yet 
issued,  but  were  in  active  progress. 

In  earlier  life  the  conductor  of  this  journal, 
when  halting  in  the  choice  of  a profession, 
went  into  Mr.  Wyon’s  studio  preparatory  to 
being  articled  to  him,  but  ultimately  adopted 
architecture  as  his  pursuit.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  we  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  bear  sincere  testimony 
to  his  amiability  and  kindness.  He  will  be 
succeeded  at  the  Mint,  we  may  suppose,  by 
his  son,  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon,  who  has  well 
profited  by  his  father’s  instruction. 


L\FPROVEMENT  OF  GREENWICH  PARK. — 
The  committee  appointed  at  the  late  vestry 
have  met  to  consider  the  present,  state  of  the 
park.  They  determined  to  present  a memorial 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  a large 
portion  of  the  park  had  been  enclosed  and 
added  to  the  garden  of  the  ranger.  It  was 
ialso  resolved  to  urge  that  an  ornamental  foun- 
tain should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
reservoir;  that  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  Maize- 
hill,  which  has  been  closed  many  years,  should 
be  thrown  open ; and  also  that  a carriage-road 
should  be  formed  from  Blackheath  to  the  gate 
'at  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

The  Bristol  Society  of  Architects  have 
made  the  following  bye-laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to 

“ TRADE  COMPETITIONS ARRANGEMENTS 

WITH  BUILDERS,  &C.” 

1.  If  an  architect  takes  off  quantities  from  his 
own  plans,  they  shall  be  subject  to  additions  and 
deductions  in  case  of  error  : it  shall  not,  however, 
be  compulsory  for  builders  to  take  such  quantities. 
Any  one  preferring  to  take  off  his  own  quantities 
may  do  so  without  prejudice  to  his  interests  ; and 
for  this  purpose  a reasonable  time  is  to  be  allowed. 

2.  If  any  builders  require  the  quantities  to  be 
taken  off  for  them,  they  shall  have  the  option  of 
naming  a surveyor  for  that  purpose,  he  being  an 
associate  of  this  society,  and  approved  of  by  the 
architect. 

3.  In  private  competitions  the  names  of  the 
builders  applied  to  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  archi- 
tect’s office,  or  at  the  place  where  the  plans  lie  for 
inspection.  In  public  competitions,  a paper  shall 
be  provided  to  register  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  competing,  such  paper  being  open  to 
the  inspection  of  all  competitors. 

4.  Tenders  shall  be  opened,  where  practicable, 
in  the  presence  of  the  employer  and  the  builders  ; 
the  amounts  of  the  tenders  to  be  shown  to  the 
competing  builders,  if  they  so  request. 

5.  When  general  tenders  are  applied  for,  no 
separate  tenders  are  to  be  admitted,  and  vice  versa. 

6.  No  builder  or  surveyor  shall  be  allowed, 
under  any  pretence,  to  make  copies  or  tracings  of 
the  drawings,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
architect  ; and  any  drawings  which  may  be  fur- 
nished to  a builder  for  the  execution  of  his 
work  shall  be  considered  as  the  copyright 
of  the  architect  furnishing  them,  and  be  re- 
turned to  him  at  the  completion  of  the  building. 
They  must  not  be  copied  or  traced  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  without  first  obtaining  the  express 
written  consent  of  the  architect.  Any  violation  of 
this  condition  will  render  the  person  liable  to  im- 
mediate expulsion  from  this  society,  and  forfeit  the 
good  opinion  of  the  fellows. 

7.  Works  shall  be  measured  up  within  three 
months  from  the  time  of  completion  of  the  works 
contracted  for,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  the 
specification. 

8.  In  the  eveut  of  any  private  local  competition, 
none  but  associates  of  this  society  shall  be  applied 
to  for  tenders,  unless  by  the  request  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

9.  The  names  of  all  candidates  for  admission  as 
associates  shall,  in  the  first  place,  be  submitted  to 
a committee  of  associates,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
their  opinion  as  to  the  respectability  of  the  said 
candidate,  such  opinion  to  be  given  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  associates.  The 
fellows  shall  not,  however,  be  bound  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  or  suggestion  of  the  committee  of 
associates,  should  their  own  opinion  be  contrary. 

10.  No  fellow  of  this  society  shall  undertake  the 
execution  of  any  work,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  or 
in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  province  of  the 
builder,  unless  such  work  be  intended  for  his  own 
private  use. 

11.  No  associate  of  this  society  shall  be  allowed 

to  prepare  plans  or  designs  for  any  building,  but 
shall  in  all  cases  recommend  the  employment  of  an 
architect.  In  the  event  of  the  employer  refusing 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  an  architect,  the  builder 
shall  submit  a sketch  of  the  proposed  erection  for 
revision  to  some  architect,  a fellow  of  this  society, 
and  shall  pay  such  sum  as  the  council  shall  fix  and 
determine,  unless  a special  agreement  be  made  at 
the  time  between  tbe  builder  and  the  architect  so 
applied  to.  _ , 

12.  No  fellow  or  graduate  of  this  society  shall 

accept,  or  knowingly  permit  any  person  employed 
by  him  to  accept  any  pecuniary  or  other  remunera- 
tion or  acknowledgment  from  any  builder  or  trades- 
man whose  works  he  may  have  been  employed  to 
superintend.  

Government  School  of  Mines. — Sir 
iHenry  De  la  Beche  inaugurated  the  lecture 
sessions  in  the  theatre  of  the  new  building  in 
Piccadilly,  on  Thursda)',  and  was  listened  to 
by  a distinguished  audience.  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair, Professor  E.  Forbes,  and  the  other  pro- 
cessors, will  commence  their  courses  this  week. 

I Opening  the  West  Front  of  St. 
Paul’s.— We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Barber  is  still  determined  to  carry  out  our  sug- 
gestion, and  to  that  end  has  just  given  notice  of 
a motion  in  council  for  renewing  the  application 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  for  the  removal  of  the 
iron  railing  and  the  opening  of  the  area  into 
the  public  way. 
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CEILING  FORMERLY  IN  COUNCIL  CHAMBER  AT  CROSBY  HALL. 


SALE  OF  THE  COTTINGHAM  MUSEUM. 

The  sale  of  this  collection,  by  Messrs. 
Foster  and  Son,  was  commenced  on  Monday, 
Nov.  3,  and  will  be  continued  during  the 
eleven  following  days,  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
excepted.  We  give  the  prices  fetched  by  a 
few  of  the  early  lots. 

Lot  1.  The  bust  of  Shakspeare  from  the 
monument  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  sold  to 
Mr.  Lacy,  it  is  believed  for  the  New  York 
Museum,  now  forming, — 51. 

The  enamelled  fire-dogs,  once  belonging  to 
Sir  Thos.  Moore,  were  bought  by  Mr.  Rogers 
lor  10Z.  10s. ; as  also  were  the  two  groups 
from  a crucifixion,  from  St.  Sebald’s  Church, 
Nuremberg,  for  Si.  8s. 

A curious  carved  cradle  (of  which  we  give  a 
cut),  some  of  the  early  carvings  in  wood,  the 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  panel,  were 
bought  by  Mr.  Henry  Bohn. 

The  ebony  table,  from  Nonsuch  Palace  (lot 
73),  brought  18Z.  18s.:  sold  to  Mr.  Dobbin- 
son. 

The  figures  prepared  for  the  altar  screen  of 
Magdalen  College  were  all  sold  at  prices  from 
4.1.  to  5/.  10s.  each.  The  Flemish  altar  screen 
(lot  295),  once  in  the  possession  of  Philippe 
Egalite,  was  knocked  down,  after  a very  spi- 
rited competition,  to  Mr.  Woolley,  of  Camp- 


den  House,  Kensington,  for  the  sum  of  72 
guineas. 

The  chasse  or  reliquary  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (lot  299),  was  bought  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bloxam,  the  bursar  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, for  the  sum  of  13Z.  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Henry  Bohn  also  bought  lot  332 — a 
panel  of  the  Royal  arms,  an  original  work, 
bearing  date  1549,  with  initials  of  the  artist, 
for  the  sum  of  16Z.  5s. 

The  African  girl’s  head,  in  marble,  brought 
from  Pompeii,  after  much  competition,  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Lacy,  for  the  museum  forming 
in  America,  for  18^  guineas. 

Mr.  Walesby,  of  5,  Waterloo-place,  Pall- 
mall,  purchased  the  next  lot,  the  head  of 
Socrates,  a unique  gem,  for  11  guineas:  this 
gentleman  has  also  secured  the  ancient  Crosby 
Hall  ceiling  (lot  291),  of  which  we  give  an 
engraving,  the  Chaucer  monument  (lot  404), 
and  several  other  valuable  and  interesting  lots. 

The  cinerary  urn  (lot  373)  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Purnell ; and  the  marble  torso  of  a 
Venus,  from  the  late  Mr.  Adams’s  collection, 
with  several  other  lots,  by  the  Rev.  M.  H. 
Bloxam,  of  Rugby,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  works  on  architecture. 

The  monumental  effigies  ; the  painted  glass, 
containing  much  that  is  most  valuable  for  study; 


some  cabinets  ; the  large  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous oak  carvings;  the  metal  work,  includ- 
ing an  elegant  lantern;  and  some  800  or 
900  lots  of  architectural  details,  figures,  and 
casts,  form  the  items  for  the  five  days  next 
week. 

We  give  an  engraving  of  a figure  of  St.  Anne 
teaching  the  Virgin,  and  one  of  a fine  Branch 
of  brass,  of  time  of  Henry  V.,  the  latter  not 
yet  sold. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  members  of 
the  architectural  profession  have  not  yet  availed 
themselves  so  extensively  as  they  ought  to 
have  done  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
specimens  relating  to  their  art.  Nor  have 
representatives  of  any  of  the  schools  of  design 
been  present  hitherto. 


Increased  Produce  of  Gas  from  Coal. 
— We  hear  that  the  Metropolitan  Chartered 
Gas  Company  have  arranged  with  Messrs. 
Barlow  and  Gore,  the  patentees  of  a new  in- 
vention, whereby  15,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  will 
be  produced  from  a ton  of  Newcastle  coal,  in 
place  of  8,000  or  9,000  ; and  75,000  from  the 
same  quantity  of  Cannel  coal ! Our  repeated 
predictions  on  this  point  are  certain  to  be 
eventually  realised,  whatever  be  the  merits  of 
this  new  invention. 
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CARVED  CRADLE,  END  OF  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


FIGURE  OF  ST.  ANNE  TEACHING  THE  VIRGIN. 


BRANCH  I OR  CANDLE,  TIME  OF  HENRY  Y. 


THE  OMNIBUS  MOVEMENT. 

As  concerning  the  million,  this  mode  of 
locomotion  has  found  an  echo  in  The 
Builder,  and  as  to  the  structure  of  the  rari- 
formed  rotary  engines  called  “ ’Buses,”  there 
cannot  be  a better  vehicle  of  intelligence. 

During  the  summer  every  description  of 
carriage  with  four  wheels  was  called  into 
requisition — spring  waggons,  vans,  and,  in 
short,  every  species  of  conveyance  to  which 
a pair  of  horses  could  be  attached  found  full 
employment  at  a profitable  recompense. 

The  fares  were  raised  from  3d.  to  4d.  for 
short  stages ; and  now  that  the  crowds  have 
returned  to  their  counties  and  nations,  the 
same  rate  of  charge  is  exacted*,  leaving  us,  as 
to  accommodation  no  better  off  for  the  model 
designs  shown  in  the  Exposition,  and  25  per 
cent,  worse  off  by  the  enhanced  cost. 

All  Parisians  who  used  these  public  car- 
riages remarked  on  the  great  inferiority  of 
arrangement  with  us  in  allowing  the  passengers 
to  enter  “ helter  skelter,”  and  take  places  as  if 
by  a scramble,  instead  of  each  person  occu- 
pying Nos.  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in  regular  sequence  : 
then,  again,  the  want  of  arm-rests,  to  divide 
the  seats,  and  save  the  occupants  from  un- 
equal pressure;  the  want  of  altitude  and  re- 
stricted width ; but,  above  all,  the  imperfect 
ventilation. 

Perhaps  the  French  omnibuses  in  general 
are  not,  as  to  external  show,  in  any  degree 
superior  to  Hackneys,  Mile-ends,  or  Mother 
Red-caps ; and  are  even  below  the  standard 
of  Atlases,  Waterloos,  and  cream  Bromptons  : 
yet  for  comfort  and  orderly  regulation  they  are 
far  superior. 

Enter  a fourpenny  ’bus  (if  you  can)  when 
there  are  ten  insides — you  mount  the  step, 
catch  the  doorpost  or  holder  (if  there  is  one) — 
you  squeeze  on  between  two  pairs  of  knees,  and 
straightway  the  machine  gives  a jerk — you  are 

* A return,  we  observe,  baa  been  made  to  tbe  3d.  fare 
.since  this  was  written. 


precipitated  on  the  second  pair  of  occupants — 
an  elderly  lady  and  fat  gentleman — for  an  im- 
passable lock  of  serried  marrowbones  forbids 
progress,  until  a pull-up  and  halt  restore  your 
equilibrium,  and  the  repercussion  forces  your 
head  (or  new  hat)  against  the  roof : then  some 
one  more  courteous  edges  towards  his  neigh- 
bour— you  drop  down,  and  wedge  into  close 
order. 

When  seated,  a novice  in  town  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  exact  termini  on  a route  where 
there  are  no  definite  stations:  he  looks  for  the 
table  of  fares  which,  according  to  Act  of  Par- 
liament, should  indicate  the  amount : he  can 
see  none ; for  the  inside  panel  of  the  door  is 
concealed  by  the  compacted  members  and 
the  drapery  of  the  first  pair  (there  it  is  that  the 
tariff  is  judiciously  placed  “ a Vabris  ”),  whilst 
Moses  and  Son,  Nicoll,  Hyams,  and  Standard 
Sherry,  occupy  the  more  prominent  exposi- 
tion at  the  extreme  end,  the  only  discernible 
portion  of  the  interior,  save  the  roof ! 

The  regulation  of  order  in  taking  seats 
would  cure  much  of  the  first  inconvenience ; a 
clearly  lettered  tablet  affixed  in  full  view  at  the 
central  end  of  the  carriage  the  second ; whilst 
a simple  arm  or  division  between  each  seat 
would  materially  add  to  the  comfort  and  safety 
(as  to  pocket)  of  the  passengers. 

Lately  some  few  good  ’buses  have  been  set 
up  in  town,  but  none  of  them  lofty  nor  wide 
enough  : from  the  floor  to  the  roof  should  be 
at  least  six  feet  four  inches,  as  an  erect  position 
much  facilitates  the  passage  to  the  end  seats  : 
between  the  seats  should  be  at  least  two  feet 
three  inches,  for  unless  the  sitters  withdraw 
their  knees  (turning  aside  on  tiptoe)  a lady  of 
delicate  limb  cannot  pass  without  violence,  if 
not  bruises,  and  a stout  woman  with  profuse 
garments  runs  great  hazard  of  lacerated  trim- 
mings. 

The  omnibus  from  Glasgow,  exhibited  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  is  decidedly  the  best  model 
that  has  yet  appeared : the  only  fault  that 
could  be  objected  to  it  is,  that  no  pair  of 


horses  could  be  adequate  to  the  draught  of 
twenty-six  persons.* 

The  vehicle  is  certainly  the  lightest  in  con- 
struction as  yet  made,  and  is  said  to  he  of 
great  strength,  and  mayhap  is  intended  for 
three  or  more  horses : it  is,  however,  certain 
that  no  pair  of  horses  should  have  to  drag 
above  twenty  persons,  or  one  ton  and  a quarter, 
which,  with  a light  ’bus  of  15  cwt.,  would 
make  2 tons. 

It  is  a question  whether  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  passengers  can  pay  in  the  long  run, 
seeing  that  more  frequently  there  are  some 
vacancies,  and  that  for  the  occasional  over- 
loading the  proprietor  loses  in  horseflesh  more 
than  the  surplus  fares. 

Like  all  exactions,  the  increased  fares  will 
be  brought  down  in  spite  of  coalition:  the 
penny  ’buses,  like  penny  steamers,  when  first 
started,  were  supposed  to  be  impracticable. 
The  issue  may,  in  like  manner,  prove  that  the 
immensely  increased  traffic  for  short  distances 
will  continue  their  advantage  to  the  poorer 
citizens  of  London  : in  fact,  it  is  to  them  a 
boon  of  inestimable  value.  A mile  for  a penny 
— it  is  no  more  than  the  scale  of  charge  on 
the  long  routes ; but  how  many  will  take  half- 
a-mile  in  rain,  or  heat,  or  fatigue?  To-day  I 
entered  one  at  Regent-circus,  stopped,  trans- 
acted business  at  New  Oxford-street,  and 
again  to  Gray’s-inn,  making  in  all  2d.  It  has 
been  said  the  company  is  not  genteel.  I saw 
no  difference  in  dress  or  demeanour,  save  that 
all  seemed  gratified  at  the  economical  ar- 
rangement. 

The  multitude  will  appreciate  and  drop  into 
cheap  conveyances.  Nothing  but  the  half- 
penny boat  is  objected  to  on  that  score  (not 
being  aristocratic),  and  that  I believe  princi- 
pally because  the  port  of  destination  is  the 
slum  and  slime  of  Buckingliam-wharf. 

Let  proprietors  not  fear  being  too  cheap  : 
let  them  improve  the  structure  of  their 
vehicles : as  yet  competition  is  open,  and 
* It  is  designed,  we  believe,  for  three  a-breast. 
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almost  unrestricted  by  laws.  The  laws  we 
have  are  not  enforced  or  evaded;  but  still 
" Latis  Deo  pro  omnibus.”  A hint  might  he 
taken  from  railroad  carriages,  which  rise  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  for  ventilation  and  height. 

a. 


PUBLIC  COMPETITIONS. 

HULL — DURHAM. 

Is  it  not  surely  high  time  for  both  engineers 
and  architects  to  enter  their  decided  and 
unanimous  protest  against  the  disgraceful 
local  favouritism  continually  manifested  in 
what  are  most  falsely  designated  public  com- 
petitions ? 

The  letter  of  a “ Candidate,”  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  comes  most  opportunely  in  aid  of 
the  remarks  by  another,  though  brief,  corre- 
spondent, respecting  the  mapping  survey  of 
Reading. 

But  one  gross  and  scarcely  credible  point  in 
the  Hull  sanitary  surveyorship  demands  that 
the  public  attention  be  more  specifically  drawn 
to  it.  What,  friend  editor,  would  a physician 
or  surgeon,  entering  the  field  on  a vacancy  at 
an  hospital,  infirmary,  or  asylum,  say,  if  the 
governors  or  committee  merely  read  the  formal 
application  for  the  vacant  appointment,  and 
on  the  plea  of  unusual  pressure  from  the  num- 
ber of  candidates,  burked  their  testimonials,  as 
in  this  redoubtable  case  of  the  surveyorship 
for  Wilberforce’s  memorable  town  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull  ? 

The  insult,  as  well  as  injustice,  thus  inflicted 
upon  fifty-four  unsuccessful  competitors, 
“comprising,”  as  the  “Candidate”  states, 
“ some  names  of  note,”  is  truly  beyond  all 
endurance.  Well,  indeed,  may  thy  shrewd 
correspondent  put  the  opposite  case  of  a mer- 
chant or  tradesman  perpetrating  the  reckless 
folly  of  advertising  for  a clerk,  when  he  had  in 
his  own  mind  “ predetermined  to  take  his 
neighbour’s  son  ! ” Although  myself  a mem- 
ber of  another  profession  (an  architect),  it  so 
happens  that  for  a much  esteemed  and  talented 
friend,  I have,  in  three  instances,  made  some 
e Torts  indirectly  to  serve  him.  It  was  in  the 
case  of  similar  appointments  for  the  surveyor- 
ship  of  Norwich,  Sunderland  and  Gateshead. 
But  the  utmost  I attempted  to  do  was  to  solicit 
the  parties  to  whom  I wrote,  to  endeavour  to 
see  that  fair  play  was  used ; and  that  every 
candidate  had  that  position  in  the  deciding 
committee’s  judgment  to  which  their  testimo- 
nials entitled  them.  And  here  let  me  remark, 
that  in  an  open  competition,  the  dfficial  parties, 
with  whom  rests  the  ultimate  election,  must, 
as  regards  all  stranger  applicants,  be  entirely 
governed  by  the  apparent  truthfulness  of  those 
very  “credentials,”  which,  in  the  case  of  Hull, 
were  entirely  swamped  and  thrown  aside  as 
so  much  waste  paper. 

My  previous  knowledge  of  kindred  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  municipal  and  other 
public  bodies  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
designs  for  churches,  town  halls,  and  other 
structures,  brings  to  recollection  one  memora- 
ble example  of  local  favouritism  and  its  final 
results.  An  edifice,  stipulated  by  the  printed 
instructions  to  competing  architects  to  cost 
18,000/.  and  no  more,  was  duly  erected  in  a 
midland  town  of  some  importance.  The  firm 
of  which  I was  then  and  years  after  a partner 
(though  resigning  the  active  pursuit  of  the 
profession  in  1834)  were  amongst  the  com- 
petitors, and  received  the  second  prize. 

The  building  was  erected,  and  cost  25,000/. 
The  committee  refused  to  extend  their  pay- 
ments beyond  the  original  IS, 000/.,  and  the 
architects,  unable  to  obtain  tenders  within 
that  amount,  became  wound  up  with  the  con- 
tractors, and,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
building,  were  in  the  Gazette  ! 

There  are  persons,  probably,  who  will  reason 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  architects  were 
wholly  to  blame.  Not  entirely  so  : the  draw- 
ings and  the  material  were  well  known  to 
many  of  the  influential  inhabitants,  and  our 
unhesitating  opinion  was  again  and  again 
openly  expressed,  that  such  a building  in  such 
a material  could  never  be  executed  for  the  re- 
quired sum.  The  building  committee  per- 
sisted, and,  Shylock-like,  demanding  the  strict 
fulfilment  of  their  bond,  both  architects  and 
sureties  were  finally  ruined  1 


But  to  come  more  closely  to  our  present 
subject,  a letter  is  now  before  me  from  a highly 
respectable  friend  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
stating,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Sunderland 
surveyorship,  one  of  three  candidates,  from 
whom  the  last  choice  was  to  be  made,  had 
obtained  a majority,  but  the  parties  voting 
for  the  remaining  two,  united  in  favour  of  the 
local  candidate  of  these  two,  and  thereby,  of 
course,  defeated  his  friend’s  majority  ! 

Further  comment  is  needless.  I repeat,  it 
is  high  time  that  some  decided  effort  be  made 
to  put  an  end  to  this  gross  insult  to  the  respec- 
tive professions,  under  the  pretence  of  public 
competition.  Thy  friend,  E.  S.  R. 


A Popular  Account  of  Discoveries  at  Nineveh. 

By  Austin  Henry  Layard,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Abridged  by  him  from  his  larger  work; 

with  numerous  woodcuts.  Murray,  Albe- 

marle-street.  1851. 

This  is  a new  volume  of  Murray’s  “ Reading 
for  the  Rail.”  Although  purchaseable  for  a 
crown  piece,  and  printed  in  a clear  and  good- 
sized  type,  we  seem  rather  to  be  reading  the 
original  itself  than  a mere  abridgement,  in  its  i 
pages,  everything  popularly  interesting  being  1 
preserved,  while  the  second  part  of  the  original 
work  has  been  omitted,  the  author  having 
introduced  into  the  narrative  itself  the  prin- 
cipal biblical  and  historical  illustrations,  thus  ■ 
rendering  the  whole  complete,  though  at  a cost 
so  trifling. 

Dr.  Layard,  writing  in  September  last,  says,  j 
in  his  preface,  that  he  is  still  inclined  to  believe  | 
that  all  the  ruins  explored  represent  the  site  of ! 
ancient  Nineveh,  and,  whilst  still  assigning  the  ; 
later  monuments  to  the  kings  mentioned  in  I 
Scripture,  Shalmanezer,  Sennacherib,  and 
Essarhadon,  he  is  convinced  that  a consider- 
able period  elapsed  between  their  foundation  1 
and  the  erection  of  the  older  palaces  of  Nim- 
roud.  The  results  of  the  attempts  to  decipher 
the  inscriptions  were  then,  as  he  adds,  still  too  , 
uncertain  to  authorise  the  use  of  any  actual  j 
names  for  the  earlier  kings  mentioned  in  ( 
them. 

While  alluding  to  this  subject  of  relative; 
antiquity,  it  strikes  us  as  worth  while  to  quote 
a remark  of  the  author,  which  will  be  found  on 
page  350  of  this  abridgement,  to  the  effect  that  I 
“as  in  Egypt,  the  more  ancient  monuments  i 
show  the  purest  taste  and  the  highest  know-  j 
ledge  of  art,  and  we  have  that  phenomenon  j 
which  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  history  of  all  j 
nations,  ancient  or  modern,  of  a gradual  decline 
of  art  after  a state  of  comparative  perfec-  j 
tion.”  Schlegel,  in  his  “ Philosophy  of 
History^,”  long  ago  pointed  out  the  very 
same  singular  fact,  so  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  idea  of  extreme  antiquity',  and  the 
advancement  of  man  out  of  that  extreme 
antiquity  from  a savage  state  to  a civilized. 
Dr.  Layard  appears  to  have  added  another 
proof  to  the  truth  of  Schlegel’s  remark, — to  the  j 
truth,  shall  we  say,  of  Schlegel’s  idea  that  even  j 
the  mo3t  extreme  antiquity,  in  its  traces  of  a 
high  but  declining  art  and  luxury,  denotes  the 
prevalence  of  some  still  more  perfect  and  exalted 
state  of  mankind,  in  still  more  extreme  anti- 
quity, of  which  we  have  no  record  at  all  in 
archaeological  remains  ? Perhaps  the  only 
conceivable  idea  of  it  to  be  traced  in  any  record 
may  be  involved  in  the  question, — What  sort 
of  state  of  society,  or  of  mankind,  could  that 
have  been  in  which  “ the  angels  of  God  ” 
associated  with  “ the  daughters  of  men  ?”  It 
is  at  least  a curious  circumstance,  that  in  those 
times  of  extreme  antiquity  of  which  we  have 
any  archaeological  record,  the  supernatural  is 
always  singularly  mixed  up  with  the  natural — 
gods  with  men.  In  the  very  case  before  us, 
Dr.  Layard  is  of  opinion  that  the  singular 
palaces  which  he  has  excavated  were  a sort  of 
temple-palaces,  whose  presiding  genius  was  a 
priest  as  well  as  king,  and  he  is  even  repre- 
sented on  the  sculptures  as  ministered  to  by 
angels.  One  of  our  own  writers  in  The 
Builder,  some  time  since,  we  remember, 
speaking  of  the  glorious  statuary  and  archi- 
tecture of  ancient  Greece,  enthusiastically  de- 
clared that  they  were  not  the  works  of  men  but 


of  demi-gods.  He  was  doubtless  only  demi- 
serious  in  saying  so ; but  the  archaeological 
discoveries  of  the  last  half  hundred  years  are 
at  all  events  leading  us  to  trace  the  human 
race  backwards  through  the  mists  of  ages,  not 
into  states  of  “primitive  simplicity”  and 
rudimentary  and  savage  imperfection  ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  into  states  of  comparative  perfec- 
tion, themselves  a mere  declining  remnant  of 
still  more  ancient  and  exalted  states  of  which 
we  have  no  record  whatever,  unless  it  be  in 
that  oldest  as  well  as  most  precious  of  books, 
the  Bible. 

The  contents  of  Dr.  Layard’s  work  are  so 
well  known,  that  we  had  not  thought  of  giving 
any  quotation  from  it,  but  there  is  one  point, 
namely,  the  roofing  of  the  palaces  and  the  con- 
sequent lighting  of  its  central  chambers,  as  to 
which  we  may  adduce  the  author’s  opinion, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  : — 

“ The  mode  of  roofing  the  palaces  and  lighting 
the  chambers,  many  of  which  were  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  building,  with  no  other  inlet  for  light 
but  the  door,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
in  Assyrian  architecture.  I am  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  concur  with  Mr.  Fergusson  in  thinking 
that  light  was  admitted  through  galleries  or  open 
rows  of  low  pilasters  above  the  alabaster  slabs,  and 
that  wooden  columns  were  sometimes  used  to  sup- 
port the  roof  in  the  larger  halls.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  no  remains  whatever  of  columns 
have  been  discovered,  nor  are  there  any  traces  of 
them.  Unless  they  were  employed,  the  chambers 
exceeding  a certain  width  must  have  been  left  open 
to  the  sky.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  of  any  of 
the  rooms  having  been  vaulted,  although  the  Assy- 
rians were  well  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the 
arch. 

The  chambers  were  paved  with  alabaster  slabs, 
covered  with  inscriptions  recording  the  name  and 
genealogy  of  the  king,  and  the  chief  events  of  his 
reign,  or  with  baked  bricks,  or  rather  tiles,  each 
also  bearing  a short  inscription.  The  alabaster 
slabs  were  laid  upon  bitumen.  The  bricks  or  tiles 
generally  in  two  layers,  one  above  the  other,  with 
sand  between  and  beneath  them  probably  (like  the 
bitumen)  to  exclude  damp.  Between  the  lions  and 
bulls  forming  the  entrances,  was  usually  one  large 
inscribed  or  ornamented  slab.  The  drains  dis- 
covered beneath  almost  every  chamber  in  the  older 
palace  of  Nimroud  joined  a large  drain,  probably 
running  from  under  the  great  hall  into  the  river, 
which  originally  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  mound. 
The  interior  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  must  have  been 
as  magnificent  as  imposing..” 

As  to  the  lighting  of  the  central  chambers 
of  the  temple  palaces,  if  these  buildings  really 
were  temples  as  well  as  palaces,  it  might  be 
asked  whether  they  were  not  sacred  enclo- 
sures, like  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
Jewish  Temples,  not  lighted  at  all  from  with- 
out. In  the  Egyptian  temples,  the  priests,-  who 
were  physicians  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the 
soul,  were  said  to  have  cured  the  people  by 
taking  them  into  the  temple  and  throwing  them 
into  what  has  been  called  “the  temple  sleep”— 
most  probably  in  dark,  silent,  and  secret 
chambers— wherein  “the  god  possessed” — the 
sleepers,  who  were  said  to  be  “ changed  into  a 
divine  personality  ” during  the  “ invocations 
of  the  god  ” — prescribed  the  proper  remedies 
for  the  diseased,  delivering  them  as  oracles, 
like  those  of  Delphos,  in  whom  “ the  god  ” 
was  said  to  speak  through  the  mouths  of  the 
“ possessed.”  These  prescriptions  were  said  • 
to  have  been  inscribed  or  sculptured  on  the 
walls  of  the  temples,  and  ascribed  to  ^Iscula- 
pius  as  “ the  god.” 

We  do  not  offer  this  as  our  own  opinion 
but  simply  as  a remark  which  suggests  itself. 


A Technical  Dictionary  ; or,  a Dictionary  ex- 
plaining the  Terms  used  in  all  Arts  and 
Sciences.  By  George  Crabb,  Esq.,  M.A., 
author  of  “ The  Universal  Technological 
Dictionary,”  &c.  Maxwell,  Lincoln’s-inn. 
1851. 

So  far  as  it  goes  this  abridgement  of  Mr. 
Crabb’s  larger  work  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful ; but  we  fear  that  the  desire  to  produce  a 
cheap  volume  has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  terras 
which  ought  to  have  been  included  in  any 
dictionary  pretending  to  explain  “ the  terms 
used  in  all  arts  and  sciences.”  E.  g. : no  such 
words  as  “clerestory,”  or  “hagioscope,”  or  even 
“ squint,”  will  here  be  found  as  architectural 
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J terras  : so,  with  chemical,  there  is  no  such  term 
as  “actinism”  or,  “ actinic,”  the  want  of  which 
very  terms,  by  the  way,  “in  all  the  dictionaries,” 
induced  a lady  reader  of  our  own,  some  time 
j ago,  to  ask  an  explanation,  which  we  accord- 
ingly gave  in  The  Builder,  and  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  in  all  the  dictionaries  now 
| published.  The  meaning  of  the  term  “mag- 
1 neto-electricity”  is  not  given,  although  some- 
thing is  incidentally  said  about  electro-mag- 
J netism.  In  short,  we  fear  that  this  abridge- 
ment has  been  too  severely  restricted.  Some 
| of  the  matter  which  it  does  contain,  too,  bears 
J the  mark  of  the  pruning-knife  in  defective 
I sense.  Among  the  wood-cuts  we  observe  an 
B illustration  of  the  term  “ arch,”  in  which  Nor- 
U man  imposts  are  combined  with  a classic  key- 
I stone.  As  a mere  abridgement,  however,  and 
I hence  necessarily  imperfect  and  exposed  to 
t animadversion  at  all  hands,  this  little  volume 
I contains  much  useful  information  not  to  be 
I otherwise  had  for  a few  shillings. 


i$$i0rrUanra. 

Beard’s  Daguerreotypes.  — We  have 
I seen  some  beautiful  specimens  of  a new 
n invention  announced  by  Mr.  Beard  as 
R the  enamelling  of  daguerreotypes.  The 
I object  is  to  render  the  lights  and  shades 
| permanent  in  place  of  more  or  less  fluet- 
I ing,  in  spite  of  “ fixation,”  as  they  are  said 
li  to  have  hitherto  been.  Time  only  can  show, 
a of  course,  whether  a complete  remedy  has  been 
I found  for  this  evil ; but  this  we  can  forthwith 
| say  for  Mr.  Beard,  that  we  believe  he  would 
I put  forth  no  announcement  in  the  truth  of 
I which  he  himself  does  not  fully  believe,  and 
I that  the  probability  is,  therefore,  that  this  ena- 
* melling  will  be  found  to  render  his  daguerreo- 

I types  more  permanent  than  they  were. From 

I recent  proceedings  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
S at  Paris,  reported  in  an  American  journal,  we 
I perceive  that  some  of  the  experiments  of 
B M.  St.  Victor,  as  well  as  of  M.  Becquerel,  in 
I heliochromy  or  sun  colouring,  have  been  pub- 
I lished.  A silver  plate,  prepared  with  water 
B acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  bat- 
t tery,  gives,  it  is  said,  all  the  colours,  by  the 
I action  of  light,  but  the  ground  of  the  plate  is 
G always  black,  and  the  fixation  is  a difficulty 
i and  a secret.  It  has  also  been  found  that  all 
: the  substances  which  produce  coloured  flames 

»i  will  yield  coloured  images  by  means  of  light. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  how  essential 
t the  halogens,  such  as  chlorine,  bromine,  &c., 

" are  to  sun  pictures.  These  agencies  absorb 
. the  actinic  or  chemical  principle  from  the  solar 
I ray,  and  differ  much  in  this  respect  according 
as  they  are  previously  exposed  to  light  or 
> prepared  in  darkness  like  the  daguerreotype 
? plates  themselves.  Would  not  the  idea  of 
j Goethe  or  of  St.  Pierre,  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween  colour  and  mere  shade,  shed  some  addi- 
: tional  light  on  this  interesting  subject? 

The  Old  Priory  at  Yarmouth. — The 
t remains  of  the  old  Benedictine  Priory,  adjoin- 
ing the  church  at  Yarmouth,  are  about  to  be 
rescued  from  the  ignoble  purposes  to  which  it 
i has  been  devoted  (stables,  hay-lofts,  &c.),  and 
■ i converted  into  National  Schools  for  the  north 
i end  of  the  town.  The  hall  has  already  been 
i cleared  of  the  rafters  and  rubbish  which  for- 
i merly  encumbered  it,  and  a series  of  almost 
] perfect  arches  have  been  disclosed,  the  stone 
H doorways  opened,  and  four  large  and  lofty 
U windows  cleared  of  the  bricks  which  had  been 

Ii  inserted  almost  to  the  entire  destruction  of 
t the  tracery  and  mullions.  The  hall  measures 
I;  50  feet  by  30.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a girls’ 
a and  boys’  school,  with  an  infant  school,  at  the 
u west  end,  and  residences  for  the  masters  and 
r mistresses  at  the  east  end. 

Oscillating  Engines. — Messrs.  James 
|1  Wylie  and  Ephraim  Morris,  of  New  York, 
ill  have  invented  an  improvement  in  the  reversing 
ja  action  of  the  simple  and  one-direction  oscil- 
iiilating  engine.  By  a peculiar  arrangement  of 
itlthe  exhaust  and  steam  openings  in  the  chest, 
a a simple  hollow  slide-valve  is  made  to  shut  off 
tithe  steam,  let  it  on,  and  also  change  the  steam 
irinto  the  exhaust  port,  and  vice  versd.  This 
sisame  covered  slide  can  be  made  to  cut  off  by 
'vivarious  devices. 


Opening  of  Barrows  near  Drif- 
field. Some  more  of  the  barrows  on  Lord 
Londesborough’s  Kelleythorpe  estate  have 
been  recently  opened  and  a number  of  articles, 
including  skeletons,  bronze  fibula  and  dagger, 
beads,  urns,  &c.,  found.  In  a large  one  of  a 
conical  shape,  about  two  feet  and  a half  below 
the  surface,  a kisvaen  or  vault  was  discovered, 
measuring  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length, 
about  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  two  and 
a half  feet  in  depth,  and  paved  with  stones  at 
the  bottom.  The  sides  and  ends  are  formed 
of  slabs  of  red  sandstone,  and  it  was  covered 
with  a large  block  of  it  weighing  upwards  of 
a ton.  It  was  flanked  on  three  sides  with 
similar  slabs,  two  of  which  were  standing  on 
their  edge  upright.  At  the  bottom  of  this  rude 
depository  of  the  dead  lay  a large  skeleton, 
with  the  head  towards  the  east  and  the  legs 
drawn  up.  Near  the  knees  was  an  urn  of 
Etruscan  vase-like  appearance,  carved  all  over 
with  angular  lines  in  rows  running  in  opposite 
directions,  an  ornament  peculiar  to  the  ancient 
British  period.  The  vault  is  considerably  out 
of  right  angles  at  the  corners,  and  though  the 
slabs  forming  the  sides  and  ends  are  pretty 
smooth,  they  do  not  bear  the  least  marks  of 
ever  having  had  a tool  applied  to  them,  but  are 
in  the  same  state  as  when  first  hewn  from  the 
quarry.  A curious  consideration  arises  as  to 
whence  these  huge  stones  have  been  brought, 
as  there  is  not  a quarry  of  similar  stone 
within  a distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  the 
nearest  quarry  producing  such  stone  being  at 
the  Hambleton  Hills. 

Dry  Rot — Snails. — Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents who  are  conversant  with  dry  rot 
inform  me  whether  stoning  with  sulphur  the 
space  under  a floor  infected  with  that  disease 
would  be  effectual  in  stopping  it.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  sulphuric  acid  evolved  by 
the  process  would  destroy  the  existing  vegeta- 
tion, but  it  is  a question  whether  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  timber  with  the  acid  would  not, 
by  promoting  an  acetic  fermentation,  induce  a 
tendency  to  engender  the  disease  afresh.  The 
information  is  asked  for  with  reference  to  a 
case  where  pains  were  taken  to  remove  not 
only  the  disease  but  the  cause  of  it,  by  form- 
ing ample  space  under  the  floors,  ventilating 
shafts,  &c.,  yet  without  thorough  cure.  Query, 
what  means  are  employed  in  ships  affected  by 
it?  In  some  pantries  which  are  not  plastered, 
huge  horned  snails  leave  their  slimy  track 
upon  the  walls,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  house- 
holders. Is  there  any  possibility  of  keeping 
them  at  a distance,  short  of  plastering  the 
walls  ? Replies  will  oblige  others  besides  your 
obedient — L.  L. 

Mr.  Brassey,  the  Railway  Con- 
tractor.— There  is  something  striking  in  the 
enormous  undertakings  of  railway  contractors ; 
and  a glance  at  those  of  Mr.  Brassey  seem 
enough  to  overwhelm  one  man.  A thousand 
miles  of  railway  is  no  small  distance ; many 
thousands  of  labourers  is  no  trifling  respon- 
sibility; nine  millions  of  pounds  on  his  own 
account,  and  nine  millions  more  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  others,  is  no  small  sum  ; yet  in 
fifteen  years  has  Mr.  Brassey  undertaken  and 
succeeded  in  these  things;  and  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-five  is  able  to  look  back  on  a use- 
ful, laborious,  and — if  measured  by  deeds — a 
long  life,  spent  in  works  which  have  contri- 
buted to  the  happiness  of  thousands.  A pro- 
minent exception  to  this  gentleman’s  general 
success,  was  in  the  fall  of  a viaduct  built  by 
him  on  the  Rouen  and  Havre  line,  composed 
of  twenty-seven  arches,  very  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  costing  30,000/.  An  accident  like 
this  would  have  quenched  the  zeal  of  most 
persons ; but  it  proved  a .memorable  illustra- 
tion of  the  character  of  Mr.  Brassey,  and  was 
a marked  test  of  the  man.  Although  there 
could  be  no  moral  claim,  as,  during  its  con- 
struction, he  had  repeatedly  protested  against 
the  material,  and  though  the  lawyers  expressly 
repudiated  all  legal  responsibility,  the  fine  and 
almost  chivalric  spirit  of  the  “descendant  of  the 
Brasseys  of  Bulkeley”  burst  forth  when  he  said, 

“ he  had  contracted  to  make  and  maintain  the  road, 
and  no  law  should  prevent  Thomas  Brassey 
from  being  as  good  as  his  word.”  The  engage- 
ment was  made  good  ; the  viaduct  was  rebuilt; 
and  the  word  which  the  contractor  maintained 


inviolate  is  not  inaptly  typified  by  the  stability 
of  the  work  he  reformed.  The  energy  of  this 
gentleman  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known, 
that  though  sixteen  million  bricks  were  re- 
quired to  rebuild  the  viaduct,  and  though 
fourteen  millions  of  these  were  made  on  the 
spot,  the  stupendous  erection  was  finished  in 
seven  months.— Frances'  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Railway. 

Look  to  your  Ladders— At  Notting- 
ham, lately,  Mr.  Mason,  joiner,  builder,  &c>, 
was  killed  by  the  snapping  of  a very  long 
ladder  which  had  been  in  use  for  a number 
of  years.  He  had  mounted  almost  to  the 
top,  notwithstanding  the  warning  from  a 
bricklayer,  who  had  refused  to  ascend  it, 
that  it  was  exceedingly  unsafe;  and  another 
person  was  recklessly  following,  when  the 
ladder  broke  in  two  pieces  near  the  centre. 
The  warnings  of  workmen  in  such  cases  ought 
never  to  be  despised,  as  doubtless  the  esprit  du 
corps  will  induce  them  to  brave  danger  as  long 
as  any  one  safely  can  ; and  it  is  the  duty  of 
masters  to  test  such  apparatus  occasionally  for 
the  sake  of  their  workmen’s  lives  at  least,  if 
not  of  their  own,  instead  of  virtually  taunting 
them  with  cowardice  by  acting  practically  in 
the  face  of  their  warnings. 

Sir  William  Cucitt. — Not  many  years 
since  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Messrs. 
Ransome,  of  this  town.  The  first  steam-engine 
in  Ipswich  was  erected  by  him ; and  the  gas- 
works of  the  town  were  constructed  under  his 
direction.  He  invented  the  patent  windmill 
sails,  now  almost  universally  adopted ; and 
many  an  incorrigible  rogue  has  done  any  thing 
but  bless  him  for  contriving  the  treadmills  in 
our  prisons.  He  was  the  engineer  who  was 
employed  to  erect  the  present  Stoke  Bridge, 
after  the  old  structure  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  floods.  Soon  after  the  completion  of 
this  work,  he  left  this  town  for  the  metropolis, 
but  not  u til  he  had  given  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session o a very  high  order  of  engineering 
talent.  I n London  he  had  placed  under  his 
charge  the  task  of  removing  Shakspere’s  Cliffe, 
at  Dover,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  engi- 
neer of  the  South-Eastern  line  of  railway. 
Having  been  elected  a member  of  the  Royai 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  subsequently  so 
distinguished  himself  as  to  be  elected  its  pre- 
sident,— a position  he  still  worthily  fills. 

Ipswich  Express. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
On  the  5th  inst.  the  ordinary  monthly  court 
was  held  at  Greek- street,  when  new  works  at 
Greenwich  were  ordered  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  W.  Dethick,  as  the  successful  candidate 
out  of  six  who  had  lodged  tenders.  As  to 
the  drainage  of  Lee,  in  Kent,  and  its  vicinity. 
Captain  Dawson  spoke  at  some  length,  ex- 
plaining delay,  &c.,  and  he  gave  notice  of 
motion  on  next  general  Court-day  for  a return 
of  all  the  works  authorised  by  the  Sewers’ 
Commission  for  the  Metropolitan  Districts, 
and  amounts  paid  for  same  since  April,  1850  • 
and  for  the  rescinding  of  a special  rate  ordered 
to  pay  one-half  the  works  in  Dacre-street 
Church-street,  and  Boome-street,  the  whole 
sum  to  be  paid  out  of  the  district  rates  he  pro- 
posed with  reference  thereto.  Complaints  of 
ditches  at  Camberwell,  and  the  desirability  of 
drainage  at  Rotherhithe  and  Stoke  Newington 
were  then  considered,  and  a number  of  minor 
works  disposed  of,  and  the  Court  adjourned 
till  Wednesday  next. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Com- 
pany.—We  regret  to  find  it  reported  that  this 
company  has  got  into  new  difficulties,  or  rather 
has  never  got  out  of  those  old  difficulties  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  beset  from  the 
very  commencement.  We  have  almost  never 
had  any  thing  very  favourable  as  to  its  pro- 
ceedings to  report;  but  we  hope  that  the  mea- 
sures about  to  be  taken  for  its  extrication  may 
lead  to  more  favourable  accounts  of  its  future 
progress.  A committee  has  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  who  are  to  report  to  the  share- 
holders in  course  of  next  month. 

The  Strike. — We  regret  to  say  that  Mr. 
Myers’s  men  have  not  yet  returned  to  their 
work.  A public  meeting  was  held  by  them  on 
Thursday  evening,  too  late  for  us  to  refer  to 
the  proceedings. 
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Decorations— America. — The  New  York 
Literary  World  says,  — At  the  fair  of  the 
American  Institute  (which  presents  an  im- 
proved appearance  in  the  solid  value  of  the 
articles  and  exclusion  of  the  trumpery  of  some 
former  years)  there  are  several  noticeable 
“ameliorations”  of  the  Fine  Arts;  among 
which  we  may  notice  some  improved  forms  in 
glassware,  the  porcelain  door  furniture,  the 
painting  on  china,  and  not  least,  some  new 
terra  cotta  mouldings,  in  imitation  of  finely 
carved  stonework.  In  weight  and  promised 
durability  it  appears  quite  successful,  and  we 
6ee  not  why  it  may  not  be  readily  introduced 
into  our  architectural  decorations.  There  is 
good  precedent  for  the  use  of  such  mouldings. 
The  fine  ceiling  arabesque  decorations  of  the 
Alhambra,  it  appears  by  a note  of  Washington 
Irving,  in  his  volume  with  that  title,  is  but  a 
repetition  of  stucco  mouldings. 

New  National  Gallery. — The  Times 
has  given  this  question  distinguished  con- 
sideration in  a leading  article,  advocating  the 
sweeping  away  of  Knightsbridge-barracks  as 
a nuisance,  and  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
New  National  Gallery  on  its  site.  As  to  the 
desirability  of  removing  these  barracks,  as  an 
eyesore  and  nuisance,  there  can  be  no  question, 
but  we  are  forced  to  say  we  do  not  think  even 
Ivnightsbridge  far  enough  removed  from  the 
smoke  and  dust  which,  according  to  evidence, 
have  injured  the  pictures. 

Nottingham  School  of  Design.— On 
Monday  week  the  students  and  friends  of  this 
institution  held  a soire'e  in  the  School-rooms, 
Beck-lane,  to  celebrate  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Clark  as  head  master.  The 
mayor  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Clark  met  with 
a hearty  welcome  : and  a resolution  to  support 
the  school  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
meeting,  which  consisted  of  a good  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  appeared  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  its  success. 

Tenders  for  Building  new  Sewers 
in  the  City. — Tenders  have  been  received 
for  the  building  of  sewers  in  Little  Bell-alley, 
and  other  places,  in  the  wards  of  Coleman- 
atreet  and  Broad-street,  and  the  successful 
candidate  declared  to  be  Mr.  Thomas  Crook, 
of  Tower  Royal,  City,  and  of  Hackney. 


BENNETT’S  _ . 

Cheapside.— Railways,  baths,  churches  gardens,  and  chy- 
mists  SU  Pi’Ll  ED  with  every  kind  of  THERMOMETER  at  this 
manufactory,  where  1,000  may  be  had  for  SOI.,  or  may  lie  selected 
from,  at  Is.  each,  in  8-inch  boxwood  frames;  larger  sizes  to  suit 
every  place,  purpose,  and  climate.  Barometers  at  equally  moderate 
prices— BENNETT,  Watch,  Clock,  and  Instrument  Maker  to  the 

Royal  Observatory,  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Queen.— 65,  Cheapside. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THERMOMETERS, 


65, 
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MEDICAL,  INVALID,  and  GENERAL 

-LvJL  LIFE  OFFICE,  25,  Pall-Mall. 


RITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE  OFFICE  — 

The  Publio  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are 
granted  by  this  Office. — Apply  to  CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE, 
Secretary,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


SYLUM  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC 

LIFE  OFFICE,  No.  72,  Comhill.  London,  established  in 
1821,  for  INVALID  aud  HEALTHY  LIVES,  and  for  Officers 
and  others.  _ , , . , „ „ „ 

Chairman— Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  JamesLaw  Lushington,  G.C.B. 


Depl 


ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THE  ASYLUM 
Low  Premium s for  every  year  of  life. 

Ascending  Scales,  commencing  at  very  reduced  rates. 
Alternative.  One-third  of  premium  lent  at  1 percent. 
Invalids  insured  at  suitable  premiums. 

Officers  and  Travellers  at  adapted  or  fixed  rates. 


No  references  required  from  parties  of  unexceptionable  health 
and  habits,  who  shall  appear  at  the  principal  Office,  72,  Cornhill. 


GEO.  FAltllEN,  Esq.,  Resident  Directed. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  INTENDING  ASSURERS. 
INTENDING  LIFE  ASSURERS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY 
INVITED  TO  COMPARE  THE  PRINCIPLES,  RATES, 
AND  WHOLE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
TION WITH  THOSE  OF  ANY  EXISTING  COMPANY. 
In  this  Society  the  whole  profits  are  divisible  among  the  policy- 
holders, who  are  at  the  fame  time  exempt  from  personal  liability. 
It  claims  superiority,  however,  over  other  mutual  offices  in  the 
following  particulars :—  _ 

1.  Premiums  at  early  and  middle  ages  about  a fourth  lower.  Sec 

specimens  below.* 

2.  A more  accurate  adjustment  of  the  rates  of  premium  to  the 
several  ages 

3.  A principle  in  the  divisio 
and  favourable  to  good  lives. 

Exemption  from  entry  money. 


n of  the  surplus  ir 


:e  safe,  equitable, 


All  policies  indisputable  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

* Annual  Premiums  for  1001.  with  Whole  Profits. 


During  the  Ten  Years  this  Society  has  been  established,  more 
than  Three  Thousand  Two  Hundred  Policies  have  been  issued. — 

Covering  Assurances  to  the  extent  of  Thirteen  Hundred  Thon- 

mi'l  l’oiiuds, — 

Yielding  Annual  Premiums  amounting  to  upwards  of  Fifty- 
three  Thousand  Pounds. 

This  Society  is  the  only  one  possessing  Tables  for  the  Assurance 
of  Diseased  Lives. 

Healthy  Lives  assured  at  lower  rates  than  at  most  other  Offices. 

A Bonus  of  2 per  cent,  per  annum  was  added  to  the  policies  at 
last  Division  of  Profits. 

Agents  wanted. 

Prospectuses.  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  every  other  information, 
may  he  obtained  of  the  Secretary  at  the  Chief  Office,  or  on  appli- 


cation to  any  of  the  Society's  Agents  in  the  country. 

F.  O.  P.  NEISON.  Actuary. 

C.  DOUGLAS  SINGER,  Secretary. 


PROVISION  Full  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  ; 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS,  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  New  Coventry -street, 
Leicester-square,  London;  15,  Bachelor's-walk,  Dublin  : aud  18, 
Rue  Tronchet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 A 8 Viet,  a 110. 
Capital  200.000/. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  51.  to  5.0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  aud  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER, Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 


IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

J CLASSES. 


BRANCH  OFFICE-2,  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WF.LLINOTON- 
STUEET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  hridge),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'-'""’' 


certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  H.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  51.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be — 
From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

„ 45  to  55  „ „ Threepence  „ 

Collectors  caU  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  as  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  he  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  aud  so  onup  to  Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.B.  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
51.  to  501.  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  'Change,  Welliugton-street  North, 
Strand. 


£2  7 10 


2 10  8 


Forms  of  proposal,  prospectus  containing  full  Tables, 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  and  every  information,  will 
warded  (gratis)  on  application  at  the  London  office,  12,  Moorgate- 
street.  , _ , , 

GEORGE  GRANT,  Agent  and  Secretary  for  London. 

*»*  Since  the  institution  of  the  Society  in  1837,  upwards  of 
5,250  policies  have  been  issued,  covering  Assurances  amounting  to 
upwards  of  Two  Millions  and  a Quarter. 


Family  endowment  life 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY'. 


[advertisement.] 

IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 
Dredge’s  taper  balance,  on  tension,  in  small 
bridges,  with  the  same  weight  of  iron,  is  three 
times  the  strength  of  the  common  principle,  and 
this  advantage  rapidly  increases  to  ten,  twenty,  and 
forty  times,  and  so  on,  as  bridges  are  increased  in 
span  ; and  in  point  of  safety  and  inflexibility,  it  is 
equally  superior.  Dredge’s  taper  balance  girder 
possesses  the  same  relative  advantages  over  the 
common  girder  bridge.  T r'"‘  ""  T>  ,tU 


William  Butterworth  Bayley.  Esq  , Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq.  I Edward  Lee.  Esq. 

Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouseley. 

Major  Henderson.  Major  Turner. 

C.  H.  Latouche,  Esq.  I Joshua  Walker.  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society's  Policies  on  the 
profit  scale  in  1845.  The  next  valuation  will  be  in  J anuary,  1852. 

Loans  are  granted  on  mortgage  and  on  security  of  Life  Interests 
and  Reversions. 


-James  Dredge,  Bath. 


TENDERS 

For  an  additional  villa  at  Sutton,  for  Mr.  F.  T.  Thomas. 
Mr.  F.  Cross,  architect. 

E.  B.  Gammon £1,473  0 0 

James  Starkey 1,198  0 0 

P.  Donelly 1,161  0 0 

G.  Brown  1,126  0 0 

For  finishing  six  small  houses  at  Norwood.  Mr.  Eppy, 
Architect. 

Glenn  £2,370  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Sons 2,292  0 0 

Taylor 1,750  0 0 

Sewell 1,697  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


**  Drying  Leather." — “ Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  what  is  the  best  method  of  drying  leather  by  dried  air  ? 
Leather  is  injured  by  heat,  consequently  the  aim  should 
be  to  obtain  a strong  draught  of  dried  air  (in  a building 
-with  two  perforated  floors),  at  a temperaturo  not  exceed- 
ing 100  degrees.’’ — J.  M. 

* D.  W.,”  “ x , Belfast,”  “Mac”  (time  enough  when 
■wanted),  “ P.  H.,”  “ S.  II.,”  “Speculator"  (the  writer's 
intention  is  -iot  clear),  “ E.  S.  R.,”  “A.  E.”  (consult  your 
architect),  “ W.  M."  (the  hospital  is  for  diseases  of  the 
chest),  “ E.  J."  (we  cannot  advise  as  to  our  corre- 
spondent’s worth),  “J.  11.  M.,”  “Dr.  P.,”  “ M.  P.,” 
“ F.  and  Son,”  “ J.  D.  P.”  (shall  appear ; though  we  had 
prepared  something  on  the  subject),  “ J.  B.  Taunton, 
■“  J.  B.  W.,”  “J.Y.,"  “C.  F.,”  “D.,"  “G.  C."  (shall 
appear),  “ Q.,”  “J.  K.  C.,”  “Messrs.  S.,”  “ R.  R.,” 
“T.  B.  L.,”  “W.  T„”  “W.  B.,”  “R.  G.”  “H.  G.,’ 
“T.  L.”  (first  paper  has  been  translated  into  French), 
“F.  YV.”  “E.  \V.  S.” 

NOTICE.— Allcommunications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Book»  and  Addressee." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


INDIA  BRANCH. 

The  Society  has  extensive  Indian  business,  and  grants  Policies  of 
fnsurance.  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowments,  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Ser- 
vice-, and  others.  Parties  calling  at  the  Office  will  be  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  tu  which  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Guar- 
dians of  Youths  proceeding  to  India  is  especially  ‘ 


JOHN  CAZENOVE,  Secretary. 


•ROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 


Established  1806.  Policy-holders'  Capital.  1,192.8181.  Annual 
Income.  150,0001.  Bonuses  declared,  743,0001.  Claims  paid  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  2,001,4501. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  SHERMAN,  Chairman. 
nENRY  BLENCOWE  CHUltCHILL,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  kinnaird. 
Thomas  Maugham.  Esq. 


Frederick  Squire. 

William  Henry  Stone.  Esq. 
Oapt.  YVilliam  John  Williams. 


J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 
Physician.— John  Maclean.  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague- 


street,  Montague-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  arc  divided  among  the 
Insured. 


M PORT  ANT  to  BUILDERS.— 

LAW  PROPERTY  ASSURANCE  and  TRUST  SOCIETY. 

30.  Esscx-street.  Strand,  London. 

Subscribed  Capital,  250,0001.  in  5,000  Shares  of  501.  each. 

DIRECTORS: 

Ralph  Thomas  Brockman,  Esq..  Folkestone. 

Benjamin  Chandler,  jun..  Esq.,  Sherborne. 

Edward  W.  Cox, Esq.,  36.  Russcll-square. 

James  Macaulay,  Esq.,  28.  Cliauccry-laue. 

Henry  l’aull.  Esq.,  33.  Oevonshire-place,  Portland-place. 
Robert  Young,  Esq.,  Battle. 

This  Society  is  established  to  apply  the  principle  of  Assurance 
~ * — -*  its  business  consists  of— 

ii.  lifh 


>s  well  as  to  Life  ; and  it 


to  Property  a: 

I.  PROPERTY. 

Assurance  of  Leaseholds. 

Redemption  of  Mortgages  and 

Assurance  of  Copyholds. 

Assurance  of  Lifeholds. 

Assurance  of  Titles. 

Assurance  of  Building  Societies. 

Collection  aud  Guarantee  of 
Rents. 

Management  of  Trusts. 

Loans  on  the  Plan  of  Building 
Societies. 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  everv  information  will  be 
immediately  furnished  on  application  to  WILLIAM  NK1SON, 
Esq.,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  30,  Essex-street.  Strand.  London. 


Assurance  of  Healthy,  Diseased, 
and  Doubtful  Lives. 

Education  Assurance. 

Granting  of  Annuities. 

Grantiug  Present  Annuities  in 
Exchange  for  Reversionary 
Interests. 

Guarantee  of  the  Fidelity  of 
Clerks,  Servauts,  and  Persona 
required  to  give  Security. 


B 


IRKBECK  PERMANENT  BUILDING 

Institution, 


SOCIETY’.  Offices — London  Mechanics' 

Southamptou-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Shares,  501.  Entrance-fee,  2s,  6d.  Subscription,  6s.  Gd.  monthly. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Lord  DUDLEY  COUTTS  STUART.  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  VILL1ERS,  M.P. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Charles  Bindley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Valentine  Knight,  Esq.,  V.P.L.M.I. 

TRUSTEES. 

William  Ewart,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Thomas  Sharp,  Esq. 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 

Arthur  Scratchley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

Subscription  Meeting!  the  second  Tuesday  in  every  month. 
DEPOSIT  BRANCH.  — Open  every  Monday  and  Saturday 
Evening,  from  Seven  till  Nine  o’clock,  for  receiving  Deposits  of  Is. 
aud  upwards,  upon  which  51.  percent  interest  will  be  given. 
Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Original  Premium. 


79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  he  further 
increased  annually. 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  .fur- 
ther increased. 


1,882  12 
2.360  5 ' 
8,358  17  I 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Agents  of  the  l 'tli  e in  all  ihe  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No 
50,  Regent-street. 


London  reading  and  waiting- 

room  COMPANY,  for  the  Establishment  of  Baths,  Lava- 
tories, Reading,  Waiting,  and  Refreshment  Rooms  throughout 
the  Metropolis.  Capital,  50,0001..  in  10,000  Shares  of  51.  each. 
Temporary  Offices,  Adelaide  Chambers,  Gracccliureh-street 
Bankers— London  Joint-Stock  Bank. 

Prospectuses  to  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s  Offices;  or  of 
Messrs.  SCRUTTON  and  SON,  Sharebrokers.  Old  Broad-street 
JONATHAN  JONES,  Manager. 


INVENTORS’  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

JL  (Provisionally  registered.)  The  Board  of  Directors  to  be 
chosen  (by  ballot)  from  amongst  the  shareholders. 

Offices.  5,  Beaufovt-buildings,  Strand. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  render  more  perfect  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  novelty  of  an  invention,  the  prevention 
of  futile  inventions,  aud  the  taking  out  of  patents  for  clever  but 

P°The  Society  also  take  out  patents  at  slated  charges  in  the  same 
wav  as  a patent  agent,  first  carefully  investigating  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  considered  an  infringement  of  any  existing  patent. 

Applications  for  shares,  aud  for  appointment  ns  agents,  to  be 
made  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  offices. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  aud  all  requisite  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.— By  order  of  the  Committee, 

YVM.  M.  ROBERTSON,  Sec. 


PATENT  OFFICE,  123,  Chancery-lane.— 

Inventors  and  others  applyiug,  either  personally  or  by 
30  with 


Inventors  and  others  applyiug.  either  personally  c. 
letter,  are  gratuitously  furnished  with  every  INFORMATION  for 
obtaining  letters  patent  or  registrations  of  designs.  The  Official 
Prospectus  furnished  or  forwarded  free  by  post.  Specifications 

Er -pared,  aud  mechanical  drawings  executed.  Caveats  ente-cd. 
'ee.  one  guinea.- Address  Mr.  FREDK.  GEO.  BRAZIER, 
Patent  Office,  123,  Chaueery-lane. 
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1 SATUBDA  Y,  NO  VEMBER  15,  1851. 


HE  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth, 
grateful  to  Lord  Frederick 
Fitzclarence  for  his  efforts  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the 
town,  have  determined  to  offer 
E him  a testimonial ; and  it  is  suggested  that  this 
M shall  take  the  shape  of  a statue,  column,  or 
B fountain,  erected  on  the  spot  where  his  Lord- 
ij  ship’s  endeavours  have  been  made.  Let  us 
| caution  them  against  the  statue,  if  they  wish 
li  to  see  Lord  Frederick  amongst  them  again,  for 
l the  chances  are  that  they  will  put  up  something 
r.  which  will  drive  him  for  ever  from  the  spot. 
? There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  objection  to 
( raising  statues  to  a living  man,  not  merely  on 
I the  ground  that  you  cannot  tell  what  he  may 
i do  before  he  dies  to  render  such  an  undis- 
j guisable  public  testimony  in  his  honour  unde- 
I sirable,  but  because  of  the  difficulty  which, 
t from  some  cause  or  other,  we  find  in  putting 
t -up  a statue  satisfactory  even  to  the  individual 
! honoured.  And  yet  we  have  sculptors  of 
|i  great  ability, — very  great  ability ; but  by  some 
I means  or  another  our  public  statues  are 
i usually  public  failures.  Either  the  right  man 
i is  not  chosen;  or,  being  chosen,  is  not  suc- 
r cessful ; or,  being  successful,  has  his  work 
f -spoilt  by  position.  Look  at  that  monstrous 
r eyesore,  the  “ Duke,”  on  the  arch  at  Hyde- 
! park  Corner ! A work  with  qualities,  limited 
! -£liey  may  be,  to  command  admiration;  but  so 
placed  that  only  its  weaknesses  and  defects 
can  be  observed.  Here  we  have  thirty  thousand 
pounds’  worth  of  skill  and  metal  ; thirty 
thousand  pounds * worth  ! and  yet  Barry  (we 
mean  the  clown),  when  he  puts  on  a short 
i cloak  and  cocked  hat,  and  bestrides  a little 
' pony  in  the  ring  at  Astley’s,  with  his  hand 
i stuck  out,  is  unable  to  produce  a more  ridi- 
i culous  figure  than  this  presents,  when  seen  from 
the  north  or  south,  though  he  tries  his  hardest ; 

I and  Barry  is  a great  genius  in  his  way,  and  a 
very  funny  fellow. 

The  Duke  is  very  unlucky  in  his  untrue 
effigies  ; notwithstanding  Chantrey’s  fine  work 
before  the  Royal  Exchange  : witness  the  tame, 
common  statue  of  him  set  up  at  the  Tower  of 
London, — a statue  guiltless  of  a thought,  and 
effective  only  in  exciting  regret. 

The  statue  of  the  Queen  in  the  ’Change  is 
not  satisfactory  ; the  pig-tailed  George  III. 
is  not  pleasant  to  rest  upon ; and  George  IV. 
in  Trafalgar-square,  one  of  our  best,  looks 
very  much  as  if  he  were  taking  the  old  horse, 
which  Chantrey  made  play  many  parts,  to 
water. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  statues  which 
i the  people  of  Portsmouth  already  have,  and 
i owe,  we  believe,  to  the  liberality  of  the  noble- 
: man  they  desire  to  honour  ? It  was  the  recol- 
lection, indeed,  of  these  that  prompted  our 
1 prefatory  caution.  When  the  statue  of  the  Duke 
i of  Wellington  was  first  erected  there  we  drew 
; attention  to  a startling  piece  of  bad  taste  exhi- 
I bited  in  it,  and  this  was  ultimately  obliterated.* 

* The  Duke  was  represented  trampling  under  foot  the 
i Gallic  cock. 


But  there  still  stands  the  statue,  and  unluckily 
it  is  not  “ the  statue  that  enchants  the  world.” 
It  is  not  merely  indifferent  or  common,  but  it 
is  positively  bad — to  the  tutored  eye  painful, — 
and  as  art-culture  spreads  in  Portsmouth  so  will 
the  desire  for  the  removal  of  that  and  its 
melancholy  companion  increase,  until  it  cul- 
minate in  their  abasement.  Some  of  our  recent 
foreign  visitors  gazed  on  them  wonderingly, 
and  well  they  might. 

The  Rutland  statue,  we  observe,  is  about  to 
be  erected ; and  here  again,  we  have,  unfor- 
tunately, a failure.  Most  of  our  readers  will 
remember  the  strange,  loose  figure  of  the  Duke 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  : it  stood  in  the  west 
nave.  His  Grace  is  made  to  appear  positively 
intoxicated;  and  we  may  expect,  if  it  be  put 
up  without  alteration,  to  find  the  old  proverb 
of  “ as  drunk  as  a lord  ” giving  place  in 
Leicester  to  “as  drunk  as  the  Duke.”  It  is 
really  too  serious  a matter,  however,  to  joke 
about.  There  appears  to  be  a desire  in  Leices- 
ter to  emulate  the  people  of  Chelmsford,  who 
have  put  the  statue  of  Tindal  on  the  pump; 
but  their  decisions  on  this  head  we  have  not 
yet  heard.  After  obtaining  a statue  for  a 
place,  the  next  important  thing  is  to  obtain  a 
proper  place  for  the  statue.* 

As  we  are  speaking  of  sculptors,  we  may 


Falaise,  in  Normandy,  has  had  much  applause 
for  eccentric  beauty,  and  has  gained  for  its 
author,  M.  Rochet,  much  reputation.  The 
warrior-king  uttering  a furious  shout,  with  his 
banner  in  his  hand,  is  galloping  to  the  attack. 
Horse  and  man  are  in  violent  action : repose, 
so  necessary  in  monumental  sculpture,  is 
wholly  wanting,  and  the  mind  seeks  in  vain  a 
resting-place.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a fine  work, 
displaying  knowledge  and  originality. 

O ! pleasant  Falaise,  noted  now,  too,  for  thy 
rocks  and  night-caps, — well  do  we  remember 
fruitful  rambles  in  thy  neighbourhood  in  early 
days,  when  leisure  came  oftener  than  now. 

“ Reclining  on  thy  rocks,  Falaise, 

That  front  thy  still  majestic  towers. 

Ah  me  ! what  dreams  of  other  days 
Shed  glory  on  the  passing  hours  ! 

The  window’d  keep,  the  yawning  breach. 
Moss-mantled  vault  and  chiming  bell, 
Creneille,  crag,  moat,  and  dungeon,  each 
Had  some  old  feudal  tale  to  tell.” 

The  Castle  magnificently  placed  ; the  window 
whence  Robert  of  Normandy  might  first  have 
seen  the  maid  Arlette;  the  little  uncomfort- 
able chamber  in  which  William  may  have  been 
born ; the  old  house  in  the  market-place,  in- 
scribed Maison  de  Guillaume  le  Grand  Conqut- 
rant  Richard.  Donne  a boire  et  a manger  ; — all 
come  vividly  back  to  the  memory. 

What  inference  do  we  draw  from  what  we 


mention  that  Mr.  Weekes  has  been  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy.f  Mr.  Behnes  has 
just  now  completed  a colossal  bust  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  statue  of  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck 
has  been  placed  upon  the  pedestal  in  Caven- 
dish-square; but  is  at  present  covered  up.  The 
figure  is  of  bronze,  the  pedestal  red  granite. 
The  deceased  statesman  is  represented  in  a 
surtout,  with  a cloak  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
holds  in  his  right  hand  raised  to  his  breast  a 
roll  of  paper.  We  may  add  to  these  sculptu- 
ral notices  that  Mr.  Wyatt’s  equestrian  statues 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  which  were  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  have  been  obtained  by 
the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Colosseum,  and 
now  stand  at  the  entrance  to  that  building. 

An  American  correspondent  of  ours  is  very 
angry  with  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  not 
giving  Mr.  Power  a council  medal  for  his 
“Greek  Slave;”  but  we  are  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  his  anger,  charming  as  the  statue 
is.  The  Fine-Art  Jury,  No.  XXX.,  have  made 
some  grievous  mistakes ; but  we  cannot  put 
this  amongst  them.  X 

The  statue  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
was  raised  last  month  in  his  birth-place, 


* "We  hear  from  Leicester,  by  the  way,  that  some  fine 
Roman  pavements  have  been  discovered  in  an  orchard 
close  to  the  town.  The  pavements  are  but  1 to  2 feet 
below  the  surface,  and  the  discoverers  expected,  when  our 
informant  wrote,  to  expose  the  entire  ground  plan  of  a 
villa. 

t There  were  three  other  vacancies : these  were  filled 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Boxall,  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  and  Mr. 
F.  Stone. 

J A German  writer  on  art  has  the  following  novel  re- 
marks on  the  Greek  Slave  : — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  American  intended  by  his  statue  to  aim  a little  blow 
at  us  Eastern  Caucasians.  A Greek  slave,  forsooth ! 
why,  a Circassian  or  Georgian  would  have  done  ns  well. 
Still,  there  is  a certain  delicate  virginity  expressed  in  this 
marble  which  is  truly  Greek  : in  a Circassian  or  Georgian, 
the  whole  gait  would  have  been  different.  Leaving  this 
political  question  out  of  the  question,  we  say,  that  uuy 
great  art-work  ought  to  improve  on  and  stand  inquiry, 
reflection,  thought,  &c.  Now,  it  strikes  us,  that  the  fet- 
ters which  the  Greek  female  wears  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  been  where  they  are  now  token  she  was  dressed. 
Either  she  was  unfettered  when  in  her  attire,  or  the 
shackles  must  have  been  first  removed,  and  then  put  on 
again.  What  necessity  or  propriety  there  be  to  fetter  a 
female,  in  fact,  any  person,  when  in  a state  of  nudity,  we 
are  not  well  able  to  guess  : there  is  something  absolutely 
unwarrantable,  gratuitous,  and,  we  would  in  this  case  say, 
indelicate,  in  such  a procedure.  It  is  a different  case  with 
Andromeda,  or  the  like  mythological  personages,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  unattired,  chained  for  some  or  other 
purpose.  But,  we  repeat,  it  will  always  be  a drawback  on 
the  American  Venus  of  Medicis,  that  her  composer  should 
ha  ye  fettered  her,  and  thus  put  fetters  on  the  feeling  and 
thought-expansion  of  the  beholder. 


have  been  saying  ? That  to  produce  an  un- 
impeachable statue  demands  abilities  of  the 
highest  order,  and  that  these  abilities,  when 
exhibited,  should  be  duly  honoured. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTS  RELATING  TO 
THE  BUILDING  ARTS  IN  CLASS  I.  OF 
THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION* 

No.  185  contained  specimens  of  stone  from 
the  quarries  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  at  Anston, 
whence  a large  proportion  of  the  stone  used  for 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  pro- 
cured. The  commissioners  in  their  report 
recommended  the  stone  of  Bolsover  Moor,  in 
Derbyshire,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
quarries  there  would  not  furnish  a sufficient 
supply.  In  consequence  of  this  the  con- 
tractor resorted  to  Anston,  about  fourteen 
miles  farther  north,  where  the  stone  is  of  the 
same  or  perhaps  a better  quality,  and  the 
quarries  are  situate  close  to  the  Chesterfield 
Canal,  which  gives  them  the  advantage  of 
cheap  water  carriage  all  the  way  to  London. 
The  blocks  exhibited  by  Mr.  Grissell  from 
Anston  are  favourable  specimens  of  a light 
yellowish  or  ferruginous  brown  : the  stone  is 
capable  of  being  sawn  into  slabs,  and  of  being 
worked  into  heraldic  and  other  ornaments  and 


devices,  the  edges  and  angles  being  fine  and 
perfect.  The  price  of  the  Bolsover  Moor  stone 
is  quoted  by  the  commissioners  at  2s.  per  foot 
in  London,  which  seems  exceedingly  low,  as 
this  stone  had  to  be  carried  eight  miles  by 
land;  and  lOd.  per  foot  the  price  at  the  quarry 


* See  p.  6S5,  ante.  A correspondent  from  Liverpool,  “ J. 
A.  P.,’’  who  comments  on  our  description  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  as  extending  on  the  southern  and  western  sides  of 
the  Lancashire  coal-field,  by  Newton,  Liverpool,  Ormskirk 
and  Preston,  has  applied  too  strict  and  technical  a reading  to 
a descriptiou  which  was  intended  merely  as  a general  indica- 
tion of  the  range  cf  certain  lower  members  of  the  new  red 
sandstone,  which  usually  contain  beds  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone. Phillips,  in  his  “ Geology,"  mentions  the  magne- 
sian limestone  as  occurring  near  Manchester;  and  our 
■espondent  himself  describes  it  as  occurring  in  detached 
"""  the  eastern  outcrop  of  the  Lancashire  coal 


masses 
measures, 
colouring  as  in  the  neighbour! 
tended  round  the  coal-field  b< 


On  Grenough’s  geological  map  the  same 
rhood  of  Manchester  is 


tended  round  the  coal-field  by  all  the  places  mentioned 
above.  If  our  correspondent  knows  from  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country  on  the  southern  and  western  sides 
of  the  coal  district,  that  the  magnesian  limestone  is  not 
thero  worked  for  economic  purposes,  this  is  a proposition 
which  we  should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  admitting  We 
need  not  tell  him,  however,  that  the  magnesian  limestone 
may  be  represented  by  yellow  marls  or  by  yellow- 
arenaceous  beds  by  no  means  suitable  for  the  purposes  to 
which  magnesian  limestone  is  usually  applied.  Our  corre- 
spondent laments  jokingly  that  his  neighbours  have  been 
sending  into  Wales  and  Derbyshire  for  a supply  of  lime 
stone  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  lying  at  their 
own  doors.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  if  beds  of 
jnesian  limestone  should  be  met  with  in  this  district 
it  would  only  bo  in  the  shape  of  a very  inferior  building 
stone,  and  it  would  probubly  be  unfit  for  burning  into  lime 
either  to  mako  mortar  or  for  agricultural  purposes.  * 
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appears  exceedingly  small  compared  with  the 
price  of  magnesian  limestone  at  other  quarries. 
If  the  Anston  quarry  price  does  not  exceed 
that  at  Bolsover  Moor,  the  stone  can  be 
delivered  at  less  than  2s.  per  foot  in  London, 
as  the  circumstances  of  transport  are  much 
more  favourable. 

No.  187  contained  a specimen  of  magnesian 
limestone  from  Mansfield  Woodhouse  quarries 
very  much  resembling  the  specimens  before 
described.  It  also  contains  specimens  of  red 
and  white  sandstone  quarried  respectively  at 
Lindley’s  Red  and  White  Quarries,  Mansfield. 
Both  these  quarries  were  particularly  examined 
by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1839>  and  the 
stone  resisted  tolerably  well  the  tests  applied. 
The  price  of  the  stone  is  moderate  at  the 
quarries,  each  being  about  8d.  per  foot,  while 
the  red  stone  would  cost  about  2s.  Gd.  per  foot 
in  London,  and  the  white  about  2s.  2d.  The 
white  appears  to  have  stood  the  tests  better 
than  the  red,  showing  only  about  half  the 
amount  of  disintegration,  absorbing  less  water, 
and  requiring  greater  weights  to  crush  and  to 
produce  fracture.  It  contains  rather  more 
silica  than  the  red,  more  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  less  iron  alumina.  The  red  stone  weighs 
148  lbs.  10oz.,  and  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Belton  House,  the  mansion  of  Lord 
Brownlow,  near  Grantham.  The  white  stone 
is  somewhat  heavier,  and  was  also  used  at 
Belton  House,  as  well  as  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Mansfield,  Clumber  Lodge,  and  Wollerton.  j 
The  demand  for  magnesian  limestone  has 
lately  been  so  great  that  the  quarries  of  Mans- 
field Woodhouse  have  lately  been  re-opened  j 
after  a lapse  of  some  centuries,  to  supply  stone 
for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  and  other 
buildings. 

No.  196  comprised  specimens  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  also  from  Run- 
corn, Stourton,  and  other  places  in  Cheshire. 
The  varieties  from  Liverpool  are  a dun-coloured 
sandstone,  with  quavtzose  grains,  coloured  by 
peroxide  of  iron,  from  Brunswiek-road,  and  a 
nearly  similar  block  from  Toxteth-park.  These 
stones  are  locally  used  for  building  purposes. 
A yellow  sandstone  from  Hard  man-street, 
Liverpool.  A light  dun-coloured  fine-grained 
sandstone  from  Runcorn  ; a yellowish  cream- 
coloured  sandstone  from  Runcorn.  A similar 
stone  from  Flaybrigg-hill,  Cheshire;  a yellowish 
strong-grained  sandstone  from  Bidston-hill, 
Cheshire;  and  a light  cream-coloured  grit 
from  the  quarries  of  Sir  Massey  Stanley, 
at  Stourton,  Cheshire.  All  the  above  are 
quartzose,  with  little  or  no  mica.  The  Stourton 
stone  is  a remarkably  clear-grained  variety, 
and  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  grains  of 
quartz  had  been  well  washed  and  cleaned  before  j 
being  deposited.  At  the  same  time  the  cement 
is  strong  and  crystalline,  so  that  the  stone, ' 
besides  having  a very  beautiful  appearance  in 
a building,  is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly 
durable.  The  stones  exhibited  under  this 
number  are  specimens  of  those  used  for 
building  purposes  in  Liverpool. 

As  the  magnesian  limestone  occurs  in  the 
form  of  a conglomerate  in  the  Bristol  coal,  there 
were  many  specimens  of  it  from  Chew  Magna, 
New-cut,  Bristol,  St.  John’s  Church,  Clifton, 
Clevedon,  Harptree,  Hung  Road,  Chedder, 
Markham  Bottom,  the  Mendip  Hills,  &c. 
One  or  two  of  these  are  the  ordinary  dun- 
coloured  new  red  sandstone,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  conglomerates  of  limestone 
and  old  red  sandstone  fragments  imbedded  in 
a magnesio-calcareous  cement.  The  sections 
made  by  polishing  are  in  some  specimens  very 
beautiful,  but  the  polish  is  chiefly  where  the 
limestone  fragments  are  cut  through.  Where 
the  section  passes  through  the  sandstone  the 
surface  is  quite  earthy  and  gritty,  nor  does  the 
surface  of  the  cement  take  any  polish.  We 
are  not  aware  that  these  conglomerates  have 
ever  been  applied  to  any  useful  purposes,  al- 
though some  of  the  varieties  are  very  orna- 
mental. 

LIAS  LIMESTONES. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  the  range 
of  the  lias  formation  in  this  country',  as  it 
follows  almost  everywhere  the  course  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  resting  on  it,  filling  up 
the  valleys  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and 
forming  with  its  harder  and  upper  beds  of  lias 


marlstone  the  first  step  or  terrace  of  the  oolitic 
range  of  hills  which  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  all  the  English  counties  from  Dorset- 
shire to  the  eastern  moorlands  of  Yorkshire. 
The  lias  formation  usually  contains  in  its  upper 
division  argillaceous  and  alum  shales,  suc- 
ceeded by  calcareous  and  ferruginous  sand- 
stones, and  this  again  by  argillaceous  carbo- 
nates of  lime,  alternating  with  softer  beds  of 
marl  and  marlstone.  Although  it  contains 
some  important  mineral  ingredients,  as  alum, 
iron  ore,  and  septaria,  which  is  burnt  into 
I Roman  cement, the  building  stones  whichit  sup- 
plies are  not  of  great  extent  or  value,  and  the 
j specimens  contained  in  the  Exhibition  are 
j chiefly  from  the  south-west  of  England.  The 
white  lias  furnishes  occasionally  an  ornamental 
i variety  of  building-stone,  and  many  of  the 
j bluish  argillaceous  beds  are  quarried  and  used 
locally  for  ordinary  building  purposes.  Some 
J of  the  beds,  which  are  of  a shaly  or  slaty 
j structure,  are  used  for  steps  and  flooring,  also 
for  paving  and  stone  seats.  Some  of  the 
J crystalline  varieties  which  contain  vegetable 
! impressions  like  the  dentritical  lias  of  Cotham, 

! near  Bristol,  have  been  polished  and  used  for 
I chimneyT-pieces,  but  are  now  generally  super- 
| seded  by  more  ornamental  marbles,  while 
! perhaps  the  most  important  use  made  of  the 
argillo-calcareous  beds  is  that  of  burning  them 
into  hydraulic  lime,  which  is  highly  valued  for 
submarine  works,  from  its  valuable  property  of 
hardening  under  water. 

There  were  specimens  of  lias  building-stone 
of  a greyish  blue  colour  from  Lyme  Regis  (No. 
193),  from  Curry  llivell,  near  Langport,  and 
from  Ilminster;  also  lias  paving-stone  from 
Keinton,  Somersetshire,  and  from  Long  Sutton, 
near  Langport,  which  last  is  said  to  be  very 
durable.  Besides  these  there  were  specimens  of 
the  white  lias  from  Beer  Crowcombe,  and  from 
Weston,  near  Bath,  both  of  which  are  a very 
light  cream  colour,  take  a good  polish,  and 
would  probably  stand  well  for  interior  work. 
The  Beer  Crowcotnbe  stone  was  examined  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1839,  and  reported 
as  friable  with  oidy  partial  induration.  Blocks 
may  be  procured  6 to  7 feet  long  and  2 feet 
thick,  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  neighbour- 
ing churches,  in  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  Exeter, 
in  exposed  parts,  in  Colyton  Church,  Char- 
mouth  and  Honiton  Churches.  Weight  131  lbs. 
12  oz.  per  cubic  foot. 

There  was  a specimen  from  Keynsham  (No. 
29),  being  a blue  lias  used  for  making  hydraulic 
lime,  and  weighing  169&  lbs.  per  cubic  foot; 
also  two  specimens  of  white  lias  from  Paulton 
and  Radstock,  in  Somersetshire,  each  weighing 
about  132  lbs.  and  taking  a very  smooth  and 
beautiful  surface  when  polished.  The  same 
collection  contained  a specimen  of  landscape 
lias  from  Cotham,  near  Bristol,  which  spot 
being  now  covered  with  buildings  will  scarcely 
be  worked  in  future. 

BUILDING  STONES  OF  THE  OOLITES. 

The  oolitic  range  is  one  of  great  extent  in 
this  country,  and  consists  of  two  principal 
masses  ; one  of  them  occupying  the  district 
called  the  Eastern  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  high  grounds  adjacent,  called  the 
Hambleton  and  the  Howardian  Hills.  The 
other  mass  is  a long  diagonal  range  of  hills 
extending  from  the  Humber  through  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Rutland,  North- 
ampton, Buckingham,  Oxford,  Gloucester, 
Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Dorset,  to  the  coast  at 
Weymouth. 

The  composition  of  the  oolitic  rocks  varies 
very  much  ; and  those  of  Yorkshire  in  par- 
ticular are  characterised  in  a very  remarkable 
manner,  which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  notice 
here,  as  there  are  no  specimens  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion from  that  part  of  the  oolitic  series.  In 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  specimens  from 
Ancaster  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford, 
all  the  oolitic  stones  exhibited  are  from  the 
great  and  lower  oolites  of  Somersetshire,  and 
the  other  western  counties.  The  great  oolite 
consists  usually  of  a stratified  mass  of  calca- 
reous beds  varying  from  130  to  more  than  300 
feet  in  thickness,  most  of  them,  and  especially 
the  central  bed,  possessing  that  oviform  struc- 
ture which  arises  from  the  aggregation  of 
small  round  grains  about  the  size  of  mustard 
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seeds.  These  grains  are  frequently  small  or- 
ganic bodies  coated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
united  to  each  other  by  a calcareous  cement. 
The  beds  have  very  thin  partings  of  clay,  and 
besides  the  principal  thick  indurated  deposit 
termed  the  great  oolite,  there  are  other  calca- 
reous and  calcareo-arenaceous  beds  termed 
Cornbrosb,  Forest  marble,  &c.,  alternating 
with  thick  beds  of  clay.  The  colour  of  the  best 
beds,  which  are  called  freestones  and  worked 
for  building  purposes,  is  generally  whitish, 
with  a shade  of  yellow  or  straw-colour.  The 
inferior  oolite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
where  it  is,  perhaps,  better  developed  than  in 
any  other  part  of  England,  is  separated  from 
the  great  oolite  by  a mass  of  clay  and  fuller’s 
earth  about  140  feet  in  thickness,  to  which 
succeed  beds  of  freestone  about  30  feet  thick, 

| forming  the  inferior  oolite,  and  generally  being 
] of  good  quality  for  building  purposes.  During 
the  middle  ages, when  our  architects  were  chiefly 
| ecclesiastics,  and  before  the  introduction  of 
Portland  stone,  those  of  the  oolite  formation 
shared  with  the  firestones  of  Surrey  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  favour.  It  is  probable  that 
attention  was  first  directed  from  the  beautiful 
| oolites  of  Normandy,  so  well  known  in  most 
of  our  old  ecclesiastical  buildings,  to  stones  of 
a similar  kind  in  our  country  capable  of  being 
sawn  and  carved  into  every  variety  of  form. 
Hence  the  Ba‘h  quarries  were  called  into  requi- 
sition, and  continued  in  favour  till  Sir  Christo- 
I pher  Wren,' in  building  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in- 
troduced the  Portland  stone,  which  for  some 
’ centuries  enjoyed  a decided  pre-eminence.  It 
seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a very  few  beds,  the  oolites, 
1 although  admirable  for  interiors  and  for  carved 
work  of  every  description  where  protected 
from  the  weather,  are  not  well  adapted  for 
building  exterior  walls  in  this  country,  though 
j the  question  of  cost  still  enforces  their  use.  The 
exceptions  are  perhaps  the  beds  of  the  lower 
1 or  inferior  oolite,  which  are  of  a better  kind; 
and  some  beds  from  the  middle  oolite  near 
Bath.  It  has  been  usual  in  applying  a popular 
designation  to  term  many  different  varieties  of 
oolite,  indiscriminately,  Bath  stone,—  a desig- 
nation by  which  the  real  Bath  stone  has 
seriously  suffered.  For  instance,  the  colleges 
and  halls  of  Oxford,  which  are  well  known  to 
be  in  a most  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation, 
from  the  decay  of  the  stone,  are  frequently 
said  to  have  been  built  of  Bath  stone,  whereas 
they  are  built  of  Headington  stone,  a member 
of  the  upper  oolite  of  a very  inferior  descrip- 
tion. We  have  not  noticed  the  upper  oolitic 
beds  at  all,  as  we  are  not  aware  that  they 
furnish  any  stone  of  real  value  for  building 
purposes,  although  some  of  them — particularly 
the  blue  beds — burn  into  excellent  lime.  The 
selection  of  Bath  stone  requires  very  great  care, 
as  the  variety  in  the  different  beds  is  very 
remarkable.  The  beds  should  be  carefully 
tested,  and  a comparison  made  of  their 
strength  to  resist  disintegration  ; and  it  will 
also  be  found  an  excellent  method  to  leave  the 
blocks,  after  being  quarried,  a full  winter  in 
the  quarry,  in  order  that  natural  frosts  may  be 
experienced,  and  that  the  quarry-water,  or 
natural  moisture  of  the  stone,  may  evaporate 
before  the  stone  is  placed  in  the  building. 
Inferior  stone,  so  treated,  will  frequently  split 
in  two,  and  shiver  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
during  the  first  winter,  showing  its  unfitness 
for  a building  stone.  We  contemplate  making 
a personal  examination  and  report  on  the 
Bath  stones  one  of  these  days. 

No.  179  contained  a specimen  of  stone  from 
the  great  oolite  of  Ancaster,  in  Lincolnshire. 
This  is  a light  cream-coloured  stone,  remark- 
able for  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  and  for  the 
sharp  arris  it  will  carry  when  dressed.  It 
contains  93  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  by  disintegration  of  frost,  loses  one 
grain  in  655;  weight,  139  lbs.  4 oz. 
per  cubic  foot.  Used  in  Woollaton  Hall, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Belton  House,  and  nume- 
rous churches  and  mansions  in  Lincolnshire. 
Price  at  quarry  in  random  blocks,  said  to  be 
9d.  per  foot.  Price  in  London,  including  land 
carriage  of  seven  miles,  2s.  7d.  per  foot:  price 
of  dressing  the  face  about  half  that  of  Portland 
stone.  It  is  probable  the  price  in  London  will 
be  much  reduced  on  the  completion  of  the 
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3 quarries.  The  exhibition  catalogue 
erroneously  describes  this  stone  as  from  the 
lower  oolite. 

No.  201  contained  specimens  from  the  great 
and  lower  oolite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stam 
ford,  consisting  of  the  Barnack  rag,  a shelly, 
coarse-grained  oolite;  Stamford  marble,  a very 
calcareous  shelly  stone,  with  a crystalline  paste, 
which  takes  a tolerably  good  polish.  Ca  terton 
oolite  resembles  the  last,  but  the  colour  is 
lighter.  There  was  also  a specimen  from  the 
great  oolite  of  Clipsham,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Stamford  and  Colsterworth;  one  from 
Whittering  Pendle,  half-way  between  Stamford 
and  Wansford;  and  one  from  Ketton,  all  some- 
what fine  grained  and  bright  cream-coloured; 
and  also  a specimen  of  argillo-calcareous  flag- 
stone from  beneath  [the  lower  oolite  at  Colly- 
weston,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  covering  roofs  as  a substitute 
for  slates  and  tiles. 

The  Barnack  stone  contains  93  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  cohesive  power  somewhat 
less  than  the  Ancaster  stone,  but  greater  than 
the  Bath  stone  from  Box  ; quantity  of  matter 
disintegrated  1 grain  in  267. 

The  Ketton  stone  contains  92  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime ; cohesive  power  greater 
than  in  any  other  oolites  tried  by  the  commis- 
sioners ; quantity  of  matter  disintegrated  1 in 
1340.  The  Ketton  rag  stone  disintegrates 
rather  more,  but  requires  nearly  four  times  the 
weight  to  crush  it.  The  Ketton  rag  is  very 
heavy,  weighing  about  155  lbs.  10  oz.  per 
cubic  foot.  The  Ketton  freestone  weighs  128 
lbs.  5 oz.  per  foot,  and  is  very  extensively  used 
for  building  purposes  in  Cambridge,  Bedford, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Stamford,  also  in  Peter- 
borough and  Ely  Cathedrals,  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church,  London,  &c.  The  commissioners  give 
the  price  in  London  3s.  4d.  per  foot,  the  high 
price  being  occasioned  by  the  expensive  freight ; 
but  as  the  Great  Northern  Railway  passes  close 
to  Stamford,  it  is  probable  the  price  in  London 
will  be  reduced  to  about  2s.  4d.  per  cube  foot. 

No.  133  contained  six  specimens  from 
Painswick,  Nailsworth,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stroud.  In  one  or  two  of 
these  specimens  the  cement  appears  scarcely 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  unite  the  grains  firmly. 
These  are  all  cream-coloured  stones  from  the 
lower  oolite,  and  resemble  theWindrush  stone, 
which  was  examined  by  her  Majesty’s  com- 
missioners in  1839-  Weight  of  stone  varying 
from  118  to  135  lbs.  per  foot.  Very  durable, 
used  in  churches  and  the  neighbouring  man- 
sions. There  are  many  tombstones  in  good 
condition  150  years  old,  in  the  adjoining 
church-yard  " 
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near  to  the  quarries.  1 he  exhibition  catalogue  I ingenious  arrangement  and  artistic  beauty  : 


THE  LORD  MAYOR’S  SHOW. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  that 
in  consequence  of  a communication  from  Mr. 
Godwin  to  Mr.  Alderman  Musgrove,  in  1850, 
first  published  in  our  pages,  an  endeavour  was 
made,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  show.  The  writer 
thought,  with  Thomas  Middleton  in  1613,  that 
some  “ art  and  knowledge,  equal  to  the  libe- 
rality of  the  City,  should  be  displayed  in  the 
invention  of  their  pageants,”  that  it  would  be 
matter  for  regret  if  so  ancient  a proceeding  as 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  triumphal  riding  were  aban- 
doned, and  that  it  was  desirable  to  raise  it  out 
of  the  monotonous  routine  into  which  it  had 
fallen  “ by  the  introduction,  among  other 
changes,  of  emblems  and  works  of  art,  ac- 
cordant with  its  ancient  character,  and  worthy 
of  the  present  time.” 

The  show  on  Monday  last  (the  9th  falling 
on  Sunday)  was  a poor  affair,  utterly  devoid 
of  thought.  With  the  exception  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  armour  was  increased,  and  that 
there  were  a few  more  banners  than  formerly, 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  those 
which  immediately  preceded  last  year’s  at- 
tempt. There  was  not  a spice  of  art,  nor  even 
of  knowledge,  for  the  blazonings  were  mostly 
incorrect.  The  most  prominent  feature  was 
that  questionable  notoriety,  Mr.  Widdicombe, 
ornamented  with  a black  beard.  An  extem- 
porized communal  procession  in  any  small 
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the  utmost  that  London’s  famous  city  can  do 
in  the  way  of  novelty  is,  to  give  twenty  men 
in  armour  instead  of  two.  Alack,  alack  ! 

PRACTICE  AND  THEORY. 

Dk.  Lyon  Playfair’s  inaugural  lecture  at 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  on  Friday, 
the  7th,  contained  much  valuable  matter.  His 
theme  was,  “The  national  importance  of 
studying  and  promoting  Abstract  Science  as  a 
means  of  giving  a healthy  progress  to 
Industry.”  At  the  close  of  it  the  lecturer 
made  the  following  observations  on  practice  as 
compared  with  theory.  If  England  is  to 
keep  pace  with  other  countries  as  a manufac- 
turing na'ion,  it  must  be  by  her  sons  of 
industry  becoming  humble  disciples  of  science. 
At  present  her  reliance  in  the  “practical,”  or 
“common”  sense,  of  her  population  is  the 
sunken  rock  directly  in  the  course  both  of  her 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  On  this  sub- 
ject Archbishop  Whatelv  has  some  excellent 
remarks.  “ By  common  sense,”  says  he,  “is 
meant,  I apprehend  (when  the  term  is  used 
with  any  distinct  meaning),  an  exercise  of 
judgment  unaided  by  any  art  or  system  of 
rules;  such  an  exercise  as  we  must  necessarily 
employ  in  numberless  cases  of  daily  occurrence, 
in  which,  having  no  established  principles  to 
guide  us,  no  line  of  procedure,  as  it  were,  dis- 
tinctly chalked  out,  we  must  needs  act  on  the 
best  extemporaneous  conjectures  we  can  forn 
He  who  is  eminently  successful  in  doing  th 
is  said  to  possess  a superior  degree  of  common 
sense.  But  that  common  sense  is  only  our 
second  best  guide— that  the  rules  of  art,  if 
judiciously  framed,  are  always  desirable  when 
they  can  be  had,  is  an  assertion  for  which 
I may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  mankind  in 
general,  which  is  so  much  the  more  valuable, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  be  accounted  the  testi- 
mony of  adversaries  ; for  the  generality  have 
a strong  predilection  in  favour  of  common 
sense,  except  in  those  points  in  which  they 
respectively  possess  the  knowledge  of  a system 
of  rules;  but  in  these  points  they  deride  any 
one  who  trusts  to  unaided  common  sense.  A 
sailor,  eg.,  will  perhaps  despise  the  pretensions 
of  medical  men,  and  prefer  treating  a disease 
by  common  sense;  but  he  would  ridicule  the 
proposal  of  navigating  a ship  by  common 
sense,  without  regard  to  the  maxims  of  nautical 
art.  A physician,  again,  will  perhaps  contemn 
systems  of  political  economy,  of  logic,  or 
metaphysics,  and  insist  on  the  superior  wisdom 
of  trusting  to  common  sense  on  such  matters; 
but  he  would  never  approve  of  trusting  to 
common  sense  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
Neither,  again,  would  the  architect  recommend 
a reliance  on  common  sense  alone  in  building, 
nor  the  musician  in  music,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  systems  of  rules  which,  in  their  respec- 
tive arts,  have  been  deduced  from  scientific 
reasoning,  aided  by  experience.  And  the  in- 
duction might  be  extended  to  every  depart- 
ment of  practice.  Since,  therefore,  each  gives 
the  preference  to  unassisted  common  sense 
only  in  those  cases  where  he  himself  has 
nothing  else  to  trust  to,  and  invariably  resorts 
to  the  rules  of  art  wherever  he  possesses 
the  knowledge  of  them,  it  is  plain  that 
mankind  bear  their  testimony,  though  un- 
consciously and  often  unwillingly,  to  the 
preference  of  systematic  knowledge  to  conjec- 
tural judgments.”  Practice  and  science  must 
now  join  together  in  a solemn  union,  or  the 
former  will  soon  emigrate  to  other  lands.  The 
time  is  past  when  practice  can  go  on  in  the 
blind  and  vain  confidence  of  a shallow  em- 
piricism, severed  from  science  “ like  a tree 
from  its  roots.”  The  rudest  sailor  may  steer 
his  ship  in  the  direction  of  a landmark,  but 
without  compass  and  sextant  he  dare  not  tra- 
verse the  expanse  of  ocean.  Ignorance  may 
walk  in  the  path  dimly  lighted  by  advancing 
knowledge,  but  she  stands  in  dismay  when 
science  passes  her,  and  she  is  unable  to  follow, 
like  the  foolish  virgin,  having  no  oil  in  her 
lamp.  Depend  upon  it,  an  empirical  know- 
ledge of  practice  is  not  the  way  now  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  struggle  of  individuals  or  in 
the  struggle  of  nations.  Intellect  is  on  | 


the.  stretch  to  get  forward,  and  that  nation 
which  holds  not  by  it  will  soon  be  left  behind. 
For  a long  time  practice,  standing  still  in  the 
pride  of  empiricism  and  in  the  ungrateful  for- 
getfulness of  what  science  has  done  in  its  de- 
velopment, reared  upon  its  portal  the  old 
and  vulgar  adage — “An  ounce  of  practice  is 
worth  a ton  of  theory.”  This  wretched  inscrip- 
tion acted  like  a Gorgon’s  head,  and  turned  to 
stone  the  aspirations  of  science.  Believe  it  not; 
for  a grain  of  theory — it  that  be  an  expression 
for  science  will,  when  planted, like  the  mustard 
seed  of  Scripture, grow  and  wax  into  the  greatest 
of  trees.  The  pressure  and  difficulties  of  the 
age,  and  the  rapid  advancement  of  intellect  in 
continental  nations,  have  been  the  Perseus  to 
cut  oft’  this  Medusa’s  head  from  the  industry 
of  England,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  shield  of 
Minerva,  who  turns  to  stone  such  as  still  be- 
lieve that  science  should  be  ignored  by  prac- 
tice, but,  reversing  that  shield,  wisely  conducts 
those  who  would  go  further  under  her  guid- 
ance. It  is  now  rare  to  find  men  who  openly 
avow,  although  they  actually  entertain  a belief 
in,  a necessary  antagonism  between  theory  and 
practice.  Theory  is,  in  fact,  the  rule,  and 
practice  its  example.  Theory  is  but  the  at- 
tempt to  furnish  an  intelligent  explanation  of 
that  which  is  empirically  ascertained  to  be  true, 
and  is  always  useful,  even  when  wrong! 
Theories  are.  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  science, 
drawing  nutriment  to  the  parent  stem  while 
they  last,  and  by  their  fall  and  decay  affording 
the  materials  for  the  new  leaves  which  are  to 
succeed.  I have  now  said  enough  to  shew  you 
that  it  is  indispensable  in  this  country  to  have 
a scientific  education  in  connexion  with  manu- 
factures if  we  wish  to  outstrip  the  intellectual 
competition  which  now,  happily  for  the  world, 
prevails  in  all  departments  of  industry.  As 
surely  as  darkness  follows  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  so  surely  will  England  recede  as  a manu- 
facturing nation,  unless  her  industrial  popu- 
lation become  much  more  conversant  with 
science  than  they  now  are. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION,  1852. 

The  committee*  have  taken  the  Portland 
Gallery,  Regent- street,  and  have  arranged  that 
the  exhibition  shall  be  opened  on  the  12th  of 
January. 

Considering  that  a collection  of  new  mate- 
rials, new  patents  and  designs  connected  with 
architectural  construction,  models,  carvings, 
decorations,  &c.,  united  to  the  Architectural 
Exhibition,  would  be  alike  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession and  of  great  advantage  to  inventors,  by 
bringing  such  objects  more  fully  and  imme- 
diately before  the  notice  of  architects  and  the 
public,  than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way, 
they  intend  to  devote  a portion  of  the  gallery 
to  this  purpose ; and  they  invite  immediate 
notice  of  the  articles  intended  to  be  exhibited, 
in  order  that  a proper  place  may  be  assigned, 
and  arrangements  made  as  much  as  possible 
beforehand. 

A committee  will  be  appointed  to  select  and 
arrange,  from  the  articles  sent  in,  such  as 
appear  of  most  general  interest,  as  the  com- 
parative limits  of  the  space  will  probably  not 
allow  the  whole  to  be  shown  to  advantage. 

We  hope  many  of  our  advertisers  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  assist  in 
making  the  collection  valuable.  The  com- 
mittee appeal  to  their  professional  brethren  and 
others  for  subscriptions  and  for  designs,  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  project  satis- 
factorily. 


Electro-Telegraphic.  — A system  of 
telegraphic  wires  has  been  laid  from  the 
central  Berlin  police-office  to  all  the  stations 
and  police  houses  of  guard.  The  plan  was 
first  proposed  with  a view  to  giving  quick 
notice  in  case  of  fire,  but  the  telegraphs  will  be 
far  more  actively  employed  for  the  business  of 
the  detective  force.  In  case  of  disturbances 
the  telegraphs  will  offer  the  means  of  concen- 
trating the  police  or  bringing  out  the  military 
with  the  greatest  rapidity. — Globe. 

* Tbc  following  form  the  committee: — Messrs.  Allom, 
Ashpitel,  Bell,  Billings,  Christian,  Colling,  Donaldson, 
Edmeston,  Fergusson,  Godwin,  Gray,  Jane,  Lamb,  Laxton, 
Nash,  Papwortli,  Scott,  Seddon,  Truefltt,  J.  D.  Wvatt, 
and  Digby  Wyatt. 
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THE  FLEUR  DE  LYS  IN  HERALDRY 


Roman  Bronze  Ornaments,  Altar  and  Fresco  Painting. 


AND  ARCHITECTURE, 


From  Montfaucon,  Mouarc.  Franc.  Plates  XX.  and  XXVI. 


Seal  of  Louis 


VII. 


Arms  of  Robert  d'Agulon,  from  Charles’s  Roll. 


Arms  of  "William  de  Cantelupc,  temp.  Edward  I.  Col.  Arm. 


THE  REFORM  OF  HERALDRY. 
the  fleur-de-lys  in  architecture. 

The  importance  of  a knowledge  of  heraldry, 
or  rather  armory,  to  architects  and  anti- 
quaries, is  so  great  as  to  lead  us  to  set  forth 
at  some  length  an  attempt  which  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Planche,  in  an  interesting  work 
just  now  published,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Pursuivant  of  Arms,”  * to  clear  the  science 
from  some  of  the  affected  and  bombastic  non- 
sense with  which  it  has  been  overlaid  by 
pedantic  armorists.  “ I have  no  tabard  to  my 
back,”  says  our  author,  “ no  crown  to  my 
brows,  no  authority,  no  office;  I am  guiltless 
of  grants,  and  unacquainted  with  fees ; but  1 
am  devoted  to  the  study  of  heraldry,  and  may 
truly  call  myself  ‘ a pursuivant  of  arms,5  as  1 
have  long  and  diligently  pursued  the  subject 
by  a path,  untrodden,  1 believe,  by  others, 
though  several  have  crossed  the  track.  Are 
you  inclined  to  keep  me  company,  and  see 
whither  it  will  lead  us?  For  the  end,  I tell 
you  fairly,  is  yet  to  seek.  If  so,  have  with  you. 
I will  guide  you  as  well  as  I can  and  as  far  as 
1 know.  No  great  distance,  perchance;  but  I 
will  rather  declare  my  ignorance  than  wilfully 
misdirect  your  steps ; for  I look  upon  our 
journey  as  one  in  quest  of  truth,  and  he  would 

* The  Pursuivant  of  Arms;  or,  Heraldry  founded  upon 
Facts.  Bv  .T.  R.  Planche,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  London  : W.  N. 
Wright.  1852. 


ill  deserve  to  find  her  who  should  lie  by  the 

way.”  . . ... 

The  main  and  most  interesting  point  which 
our  author  urges  is,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  find  an  ancient  coat  that  xvas  not  originally 
canting  or  allusive  (that  is  to  say,  alluding  to 
the  name,  estate,  or  profession  of  the  bearer), 
excepting,  of  course,  those  displaying  simply  the 
“honourable  ordinaries,”  which  he  maintains 
look  their  rise  from  the  ornamental  strengthen- 
ings of  the  shield. 

Amongst  the  earliest  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  objects  adopted  as  charges,  the  Lion, 
the  Fleur  de  Lys,  and  the  Eagle  are  the  most 
numerous,  “being  the  symbols  assumed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  examined, 
and  consequently  borne  with  some  alteration  of 
colour  or  position  by  all  who  could  claim  kin- 
dred or  connection,  however  distant,  with 
royalty.  To  these  were  added  griffins,  swal- 
lows, martlets,  wheatsheaves,  crescents,  stars, 
roundlets,  amulets,  and  a variety  of  objects 
familiar  to  the  pilgrim  and  the  crusader,  such 
as  water-budgets,  cockle-shells,  bezants,  Palm- 
er’s-staves,  helmets,  swords,  battle-axes,  arrow- 
heads, &c.,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  others,  the 
names  of  which  bore  affinity  more  or  less  in 
sound  to  those  of  the  titles,  domains,  or 
families  of  the  bearers.  These  were  again 
granted  to,  or  imitated  by,  the  holders  of  pro- 


perty under  their  original  assumers,  until  it 
became  a work  of  considerable  ingenuity  to 
compose  a coat  of  arms  which  should  escape 
challenge  by  a previous  possessor.  At  first 
these  various  objects  were  borne  singly,  or  they 
were  repeated  ad  libitum,  and  in  any  position, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  or  in 
compliance  with  the  shape  of  the  shield ; but 
it  soon  became  necessary  to  determine  strictly 
their  number,  and  to  consider  one  more  or 
one  less  a distinct  coat — nay,  to  account  the 
slightest  difference  of  attitude  in  an  animate, 
or  of  position  in  an  inanimate,  object,  a suffi- 
cient alteration.  From  the  regulations  arising 
out  of  this  obvious  and  imperative  necessity 
sprung  the  system  of  heraldry,  which  we  get 
the  first  glimpse  of  in  the  rolls  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ; and  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  certain  officers  to  frame  and  en- 
force them,  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  those  fanciful  theories,  and  perhaps  inten- 
tional mystification,  which,  promulgated  with 
a view  to  exalt  the  science,  have  contributed 
mainly  to  its  degradation.” 

The  Fleur  de  Lys  being  a form  which  con- 
stantly occurs  in  architecture  and  decoration, 
we  will  take  Mr.  Planche’s  account  of  it.  Next 
to  the  origin  of  heraldry  itself,  perhaps  nothing 
connected  with  it  has  given  rise  to  such  con- 
troversy as  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  charge. 

“ It  has  been  gravely  asserted  that  it  was 
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brought  down  from  Heaven  by  an  angel,  and 
presented  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks. 
Upton  calls  it  ‘ Jlos  gladioli,’  and  his  transla- 
tor, Dame  Juliana  Barnes,  tells  us  that  the 
arms  of  the  King  of  France  * were  certainli 
sende  by  an  Aungell  from  Heaven,  that  is  to 
say,  iij.  flouris  in  manner  of  swordis  in  a field 
of  azure,  the  which  certain  armys  were  giuen 
to  the  aforesaid  Kyng  of  Fraunce  in  sygne  of 
euerlasting  trowbull,  and  that  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors always  with  battle  and  swords  should 
be  punished.’  It  has  been  also  called  a toad, 
and  the  head  of  a spear,  and  Dallavvay  and 
Lower  incline  to  the  latter  belief. 

I am  not  going  to  record  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  or  that  theory.  My 
province  is  to  state  facts  and  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  deductions.  As  an  ornament,  the 
Jitur  de  lys  is  seen  on  Roman  monuments,  and 
as  the  top  of  a sceptre  or  sword-hilt  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  French  monarchy.  (See 
engraving.)  As  a badge  or  cognisance  it  first 
appears  on  the  seals  of  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
called  Le  Jeune,  and  also  surnamed  Fleury, 
from  the  abbey  of  that  name,  the  favourite 
retreat  of  the  French  kings,  and  where  Philip  I. 
was  buried. 

By  Philip  II.,  surnamed  Augustus,  the  con- 
temporary of  our  Richard  I.  and  John,  it  was 
borne  both  singly  and  repeated  ‘ sans  nombre  ;’ 
and  analogy  supports  the  conclusion  which  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  French  writers  came 
to  long  ago, — that  the  Jleur  de  lys,  or  flower  de 
luce,  was  merely  a rebus  signifying  Jleur  de 
Louis,  or  flower  of  Lewis.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  derivation,  its 
appearance  in  English  coat-armour  is  early 
and  frequent,  as  may  be  expected  when  we 
remember  the  land  from  whence  issued  so 
many  followers  of  the  Norman  William.  Like 
the  lion  of  the  north,  and  the  eagle  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  flower  adopted  by  the 
mighty  sovereigns  of  France  as  their  family 
ensign,  cognisance,  or  device,  became,  differ- 
ently tinctured,  the  armorial  coat  of  numbers, 
who  could  claim  connection  with,  or  owed 
fealty  to  them.  An  example  of  it  as  ‘ armes 
parlantes  ’ occurs  in  the  rolls  of  Henry  III.’s 
time  : * Robert  d’AguIon,  de  (joules  oue  ung 
fleur  de  lis  d ’argent*  — Glover’s  Roll: 
Agulon  and  Agulho,  signifying,  in  mediaeval 
Latin,  a point,  or  the  top  of  a spire,  ‘Apex 
turris  Ecclesiae  ’ (Du  Cange  in  voce).  The 
pointed  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century 
presenting  us  almost  invariably  with  floral 
terminations  (finials)  of  this  precise  form. 

But  there  is  another  example  in  the  same 
roll  remarkable  for  its  disagreement  with  the 
usual  coat  assigned  to  the  name:  ‘William 
de  Cantelowe,’  bears  ‘ de  goules  a trois  fleurs 
de  lices  d’or not  a word,  you  perceive,  of 
‘ the  leopards’  heads  jessant  de  lis,’  which  we 
afterwards  find  in  the  coat  of  CanteLUPE, 
which  is  the  same  name  spelt  indifferently  in 
those  days  Cantelowe,  Cantelo,  Cantelup,  or 
Cantilupe,  and  whilst  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 
B.  M.  marked  Julius  C.  7,  and  in  Charles’s 
Roll,  we  find  the  original  form  of  the  charge 
without  the  Leopards’  heads  (‘testes  de 
Lupars’),  a painting  of  the  arms  of  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  indicates,  I think,  liow  they  were 
introduced  into  the  globular  portion  of  the 
ancient  figure,  leaving  why  still  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

If  not  an  amalgamation  of  separate  coats, 
in  token  of  alliance  or  sub-infeodation,  it  was 
probably  a heraldic  difference  assumed  by  a 
junior  branch.  The  arms  of  the  See  of  Here- 
ford, adopted  from  those  of  Thomas  de  Cante- 
lupe, forty-fourth  Bishop,  A.D.  1275,  son  of 
William,  Lord  Cantelupe,  and  Eva  de  Braose, 
presents  us  still  with  the  Leopards’  heads 
reversed  jessant  de  lis,  another  difference  of 
this  coat,  quartered  also  by  the  Wests,  Earls 
of  Delawar,  and  Viscounts  Cantelupe. 

The  fleur  de  lys  was  soon  selected  as  a 
general  mark  of  cadency,  and  also  used  as  an 
ornament  for  the  diapering  of  shields,  that  is, 
covering  the  whole  field,  or  separate  portions 
of  it,  with  a pattern  independent  of  the 

* We  must  recollect  ulso  that  Clovis  is  only  the  Frank’ 
ish  form  of  the  modern  Louis ; Clovis,  Clodovicus,  Lodo- 
yicus,  Lodowic,  Ludwig,  Louis,  the  c being  dropped,  as 
in  Clothaire,  Lothaire  ; Chilperic,  Hilperie,  &e. 


heraldic  bearings,  in  imitation  of  the  fine 
cloths  made  at  Ypres,  in  Flanders,  and  there- 
fore called  d’Ypre,  from  whence  our  modern 
diaper : see  a supposed  specimen  on  the 
shield  of  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
under  Marks  of  Cadency,  which  has  been 
curiously  misinterpreted  by  some  writers.” 
From  Mr.  Planchd’s  able  and  ingenious  dis- 
quisition, which,  we  may  say,  is  throughout 
profusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  we  deduce, 
first,  that  heraldry  appears  as  a science  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
that,  although  armorial  bearings  had  then 
been  in  existence  for  some  time,  the  precise 
date  of  their  first  assumption  has  not  been 
discovered.  Secondly,  that  the  object  of  those 
who  assumed  bearings  was  not,  as  it  has  been 
generally  believed,  to  record  any  achievement 
or  to  symbolise  a virtue ; but  to  distinguish 
their  persons  or  properties  in  a manner  to  be 
easily  recognised,  and  show  their  alliances  or 
holdings.  And,  thirdly,  that  thus  looked  at, 
it  is  seen  to  have  a new  value,  the  importance 
of  eliciting  genealogical  facts  being  admitted 
by  all.  We  cordially  recommend  the  work. 


LONDON  CHURCHES  REOPENED. 

Six  churches,  and  all  of  some  pretension, 
have  been  lately  reopened,  or  are  now  under 
repair,  in  almost  every  instance  at  considerable 
expense. 

St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden. — This  is  certainly 
a building  of  considerable  simple  grandeur; 
but  that  it  is  “ one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture”— a very  common  expression  for  it — 
is,  in  .deponent’s  opinion,  “ quite  another 
thing.”  „ Nearly  the  whole  external  grandeur 
is  owing  to  the  projecting  roof,  without  which 
the  building  would  appear  tame  and  the  win- 
dows petty.  The  original  appearance,  as  seen 
in  the  earliest  engravings,  was  far  less  elegant, 
from  there  being  no  steeple.  A very  small 
cupola,  for  bell,  was  placed  on  the  south  porch, 
which,  with  the  north  vestry  and  rustic  gate- 
ways, are  coeval  with  the  church.  Afterwards, 
a large  square  open  cupola  was  erected,  and 
replaced  after  the  fire  of  1796,  which  destroyed 
the  interior  of  the  church  only,  by  the  present 
steeple,  which  contains  two  bells — the  larger  a 
fine  one — and  has  a pleasing  appearance  from 
every  quarter  but  the  west.  The  east  portico 
— of  “election”  notoriety — of  two  circular 
and  two  square  columns,  is  Tuscan,  the  side 
blank  walls  dubious,  and  the  arches  in  them 
ugly.  A clock  with  figures  appears  in  the  old 
views,  where  an  illuminated  one  was  set  up 
about  eighteen  years  ago.  The  interior  is  airy 
and  neat,  but  has  nothing  striking  except  the 
altar-piece.  The  present  popular  rector,  Mr. 
Hutton,  has  been  active  in  the  repairs.  Four 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  was  the  sum 
for  the  time  and  building  charged  to  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  by  Inigo  Jones. 

The  spirit  of  the  late  excellent  duke,  in 
erecting  the  spacious  and  exceedingly  neat 
market,  at  a cost  of  40,000/.,  or  upwards— 
though  doubtlessly  paying  very  well  — is 
worthy  of  notice. 

St.  Mary -le- Strand  is  termed  a specimen  of 
ornament  judiciously  applied,  columns  and 
entablatures  abounding  throughout.  The  tower 
is  grand  in  front,  but  the  sides  too  shallow; 
the  semicyclar  chancel  beautiful.  Perhaps 
the  lower  windows  being  blank  gives  a gran- 
deur to  the  interior,  which  partly  resembles 
Whitehall  Chapel,  though  without  galleries, 
and  with  an  arched,  elaborately  panelled  ceiling. 
The  organ-loft,  lofty  and  isolated,  on  four 
fluted  marble  or  stone  columns,  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  side  walls.  In  the  chancel  are 
stained  windows  and  two  upright  paintings  in 
frames  (“  Brown  pinxit”). 

St.  Andrew’s,  llolborn,  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired.  This  has  been  termed  about  the 
most  elegant  Protestant  church  in  Europe: 
the  proportions  are  fine,  105  feet  by  63  feet, 
and  43  feet  high,  the  centre  not  much  exceed- 
ing the  sides.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  columns 
rising,  as  here,  from  the  galleries,  excel  those 
from  the  ground,  as  at  St.  Martin’s.  The 
armorial  windows  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles 
contrast  curiously  with  the  older  stained  glass 
in  the  chancel.  Whether  the  strange  com- 
munion table,  of  marble,  in  steps  or  stages, 


and  wrought  iron,  placed  here  some  six  years 
ago,  will  be  liked  or  not,  can  hardly  be  pre- 
dicted before  a view  of  it.  The  bells,  eight  in 
number — tenor,  2S  cwt. — are  good,  though 
rather  even  toned,  but  not  often  rung  : the 
tower,  favoured  by  its  position,  is  110  feet  high. 

St.  Botolph’s,  Aldersgate,  has  such  a“  queer” 
look,  that  it  has  been  supposed  by  passers-by 
to  be  a “ brewery  :*’  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower,  which  contains  two  bells,  the  larger  a 
melancholy-toned  one  of  14  cwt.  is  deplorable, 
and  the  lower  story  is  below  the  floor  of  the 
church,  yet  this  church,  rebuilt  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  is  said  to  have  cost  10,OOOZ.  and 
the  stuccoed  ceiling  of  the  nave  alone  1,500/’. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  certainly  is  neat  ; 
the  pulpit,  organ,  and  some  other  parts  good, 
though  not  the  best.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a 
monument  from  the  old  church,  tlfe  inscrip- 
tion on  which  ends  thus  : — 

“ Who  blessed  each  gift,  improved  each  favour 
given. 

Believed  and  wrought : — the  rest  remains  for 
Heaven.” 

St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegatc,  has  been  repaired, 
from  church  estates,  and,  from  rather  a dingy 
or  disfigured,  has  a cheerful  internal  appear- 
ance. Here  appears  a late  style,  rebuilt  after 
a fire  in  1545.  The  arches,  seven  in  number, 
on  each  side,  are  excellent,  springing  from 
foliated  corbels,  above  light  clustered  columns. 
Galleries  end  before  the  easternmost  arches  on 
each  side.  The  tracery  of  every  window,  ex- 
cept in  the  tower,  has  been  removed.  The 
chancel  is  modernized  Roman,  with  a circular 
window,  a refined,  though  minute  altar-piece, 
a brass  railing,  and  a pavement  of  black  and 
statuary  marble.  In  this  part  are  some  good 
monuments : that  of  Milton,  buried  under  the 
reading  desk,  on  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave, 
was  erected  by  Samuel  Whitbread,  perhaps 
rather  from  a republican  sympathy.  The 
canopy  of  the  pulpit  is  a grand  one.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a fragment — and  that  a “ bas- 
tion”— of  the  old  city  wall,  which  ran  tolerably 
straight  by  Sion-college  to  Bishopsgate.  The 
tower  is  120  feet  high,  without  the  cupola, — * 
about  the  length  of  the  church.  It  contains 
celebrated  lively  chimes,  erected  or  restored, 
about  sixty- five  years  ago,  on  ten  bells,  which 
change  every  three  hours,  having  seven  or 
eight  tunes,  play  treble  and  bass  on  some 
notes,  and  have  been  improved  by  Professor 
Taylor.  In  the  tower  are  twelve  bells,  besides 
that  in  the  cupola,  tenor  38  cwt.  The  church- 
yard entrance,  nearly  disused,  with  carvings  of 
hour-glasses,  skulls,  &c.,  i3  dated  1660. 

This  church  has  been,  for  whatever  reason, 
a favourite  one  for  general  charity  sermons  : 
part  of  the  choir  of  fSt.  Paul’s  has  attended ; 
and  Madame  Caradori,  as  a friend  of  the 
organist,  Mr.  Mitchell,  has  been  heard  incog. 
On  the  evening  of  the  reopening,  the  12th  ult., 
a sermon  was  preached  for  the  Cripplegate 
Pension  Society,  by  the  Vicar,  Archdeacon 
Hale  (who  has  given  a third — afternoon — ser- 
vice, and  is  popular  with  the  parishioners), 
from  Acts  xx.  35.  He  well  urged  the  help- 
lessness and  mutual  dependence  of  men,  the 
nobleness  of  “ labouring  to  support  the  weak,” 
even  if  they  have  erred,  not  only  because  this 
would  give  the  best  claim  to  remonstrance, 
but  because  any  disposed  to  refuse  might  be 
sinners  themselves,  unworthy,  if  weighed  by 
their  own  merits,  to  offer  their  addresses  to 
heaven. 

St.  Luke’s,  Old-street,  is  also  repairing  and 
cleaning,  which  was  very  much  needed.  Some 
old  stained  glass  had  been  placed  in  the  chancel 
window  previously;  and  the  organ,  now  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Smart,  repaired  at  an 
expense  of  600/.,  about  seven  years  ago.  The 
heavy  interior,  with  large  Ionic  columns,  and 
a very  elliptical  ceiling,  rather  resembling  a hall, 
contains  1,600  sittings ; but  there  are  now  five 
other  churches  in  the  parish  of  60,000  inha- 
bitants, or  upwards.  Most  persons  know  the 
curious  tower  and  fluted  obelisk,  above  200 
feet  high,  of  this  church,  and  it  is  hard  to  say, 
looking  at  it  in  different  lights,  whether  it 
should  be  called  impressive,  or  ugly ; though 
very  easy  to  define  it  a caprice,  sui  generis. 
The  larger  bell  of  two  is  astonishingly  grand 
for  its  weight,  not  quite  29  cwt. 

J.  D.  Parry. 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  ARCHITECTS  AND 
ENGINEERS  — DIPLOMAS  — GOVERN- 
MENT INTERFERENCE. 

One  of  the  leading  features,  if  not  the  great 
feature,  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  late  Exhi- 
bition, is  the  necessity  for  giving  to  our  indus- 
trial classes  such  an  education — sound,  sys- 
tematic, and  practical, — as  may  fit  them  to 
pursue  their  several  callings  with  more  credit 
to  themselves,  and  greater  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large.  Good  : to  this  no  one  can 
object.  But  what  if  it  be  found,  on  pursuing 
the  inquiry,  that  many  persons  at  present 
engaged  in  the  direction  of,  and  having  the 
control  over,  a large  portion  of  these  classes, 
and  who  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  them,  should  also  be  wanting  in  a 
proper  knowledge  of  their  profession,  be  pos- 
sessed of  attainments  of  a very  common  order, 
and  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  occupation ! 
without  !‘  let  or  hindrance,”  without  the  public 
having  any  guarantee  that  they  are  what  they 
represent  themselves  to  be,  that  they  are  quali- 
fied to  undertake  the  construction  of  important 
works,  and  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money.  Yet  this  is  actually  the  case  . 
with  our  engineers  and  architects,  as  every  one 
must  know.  They,  unlike  other  professional 
men,  are  not  obliged,  before  commencing  prac- 
tice, to  follow  any  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion : they  are  not  required  to  undergo  any 
rigid  examination,  that  their  qualifications  may 
be  fairly  tested  ; nor  is  there  any  law  at  present 
to  prevent  even  the  most  ignorant  from  as- 
suming the  titles  of  architect,  or  engineer,  or 
the  high-sounding  initials  C.  E.,  and  thus  mis- 
leading others,  and  bringing  disgrace  on  the 
professions  themselves. 

In  the  infancy  of  a science,  when  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  depends  are  vague,  unde- 
cided, and  undefinable,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  impossible  it  would  be  to  lay  out  a 
course  of  examination  as  a test  of  proficiency 
in  it ; but  when  these  become  known  and 
appreciated,  as  they  must  be  sooner  or  later, 
this  difficulty  is  removed.  Hitherto  some  such 
cause  as  this  may,  perhaps,  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  requiring  our  architects  and  en- 
gineers to  be  subject  to  the.  same  laws  as  other 
professional  men,  for  though  the  practice  of 
these  professions  dates  from  the  earliest  period, 
the  application  of  science  to  them  is  of  a com- 
paratively recent  date.  Now,  we  fancy,  the 
strongest  advocate  of  the  “ practical  ” dogma 
would  be  rather  loath  to  admit,  that  he  was 
guided  by  no  rule  or  principle  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  his  works,  that  it  was  all 
hap-hazard  or  chance,  precedent  rather  than 
principle.  As  the  number  of  precedents,  how- 
ever, increase,  principles  are  evolved,  and 
principles  beget  laws,  and  laws  decide,  fix,  and 
regulate  a science. 

Formerly  the  professions  of  the  architect 
and  the  engineer  were  pursued  in  common, 
and  even  now  much  of  the  knowledge  re- 
quired by  the  one  is  necessary  for  the  other. 
Both  should  be  equally  well  grounded  in  the 
mathematics,  the  root  and  foundation  of  most 
of  the  other  sciences, — especially  in  mixed  or 
applied  mathematics,  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
principles  of  proportion  : both  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  natural  philosophy; 
that  the  nature  of  the  different  elements,  and 
their  operation  upon  one  another,  may  be  pre- 
cisely known,  and  particularly  with  the  im- 
portant branches  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
and  hydraulics  : both  should  be  possessed  of 
such  a knowledge  of  chemistry,  as,  at  least,  to 
understand  the.  action  of  the  elements  on 
materials,  and  the  processes  which  many  ma- 
terials have  to  undergo  to  be  reduced  to  the 
purposes  of  construction  ; and  also  of  geology 
and  mineralogy  so  as  to  ascertain  the  value, 
relative  and  absolute,  of  the  various  materials 
used  in  construction.  More  than  this,  they 
both  require  to  be  perfectly  informed  on,  if  not 
practically  acquainted  with,  certain  technical 
branches  of  art,  as  carpentry,  masonry,  and 
iron-work.  Here,  perhaps,  they  might  diverge, 

the  architect  to  make  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
ornamentation  of  buildings,  his  peculiar  study, 
and  the  engineer  to  gain  experience  in  the 
details,  and  mode  of  carrying  out,  of  those 
numerous  constructions  with  which,  at  the 
present  day,  he  has  to  deal. 


Do  we  find  such  a course  of  instruction  pur-  ' 
sued  by  the  vast  body  of  young  men  now 
entering  these  professions  ? And,  if  not,  how 
are  their  ranks  recruited  ? Too  frequently,  it 
is  to  be  feared — for  after  all  it  is  but  a tithe ! 
of  the  whole  number  who  attend  the  engineer- 1 
ing  and  architectural  classes  established  at 
some  of  our  colleges — a boy  on  leaving  school, 
with  just  an  ordinary  education,  is  thrust  at 
once  into  an  engineer’s  shop,  or  into  the  office 
either  of  a civil  engineer  or  an  architect ; be- 
comes an  apprentice  or  a pupil,  and  if  like 
the  generality  of  apprentices  and  pupils,  wastes 
and  fritters  away  a great  portion  of  his  time, 
knowing  little  when  out  of  it,  occasionally 
nothing  at  all,  and  yet,  forsooth,  he  is  an 
architect  or  engineer.  Students  or  pupils  in 
other  professions  may  be  equally  neglectful  for 
a time,  but  only  for  a time,  as  they  have  an 
examination  before  them — great  incentive  to 
industry,  perseverance,  and  application — which 
some  way  or  other  they  must  pass  before  they 
are  recognised  or  are  allowed  to  practise  in 
their  respective  callings. 

Some  few  years  back  this  evil  was  strongly 
felt,  and  out  of  the  feeling  grew  the  Col- 
lege of  Civil  Engineers — the  C.  C.  E.’s, — 
but  originated  as  it  was  by  indifferent 
parties,  not  by  the  engineers  themselves,  taking 
no  heed  to  their  remonstrance  or  counsel,  and 
assuming  that  engineers  could  be  turned  out 
ready  made,  no  wonder  that  it  proved,  as  was 
predicted,  a most  signal  failure.  It  began  with 
the  wrong  people,  and  in  the  wrong  way.  The 
attempt  to  bring  up  engineers,  without  going 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  office,  and  experience 
on  actual  works  (not  playthings  and  pretty 
toys,  as  at  this  place),  was  tantamount  to  say- 
ing, that  a medical  man  could  learn  his  profes- 
sion without  any  hospital  practice,  or,  that  a 
man  could  become  a lawyer  without  experience 
in  the  routine  and  practice  of  the  courts— an 
utter  absurdity.  Any  reform  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a class,  must  spring  from  that  class 
itself,  who  are  necessarily  the  best  informed  on 
its  wants  and  requirements,  and  most  interested 
in  carrying  them  out.  To  the  architects  and  en- 
gineers themselves,  then,  must  we  look  for  any 
melioration  of  the  present  evils  in  the  system 
of  instruction,  and  for  establishing  a fair  claim 
to  those  rights  and  privileges  now  enjoyed  by 
other  professions ; nor  can  it  be  too  strongly  en- 
forced, that  this  step  is  daily  becoming  more 
urgent  and  necessary.  If,  in  the  first  instance, 
a Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  to 
prevent  any  one  from  practising  in  either  of 
these  professions,  unless  they  have  been  regu- 
larly bred  to  it,  and  have  passed  a creditable 
examination,  then  one  great  point  would  have 
been  gained ; and  afterwards,  some  scheme 
might  be  devised  for  promoting  the  acquisition 
of  those  branches  of  learning  which  it  is  de- 
sirable for  them  to  know.  The  consequence 
of  these  professions  having  hitherto  neglected 
to  do  so  is  already  too  apparent  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

Last  Thursday  saw  the  opening  of  a 
“Government  School  of  Mines,”  soon  to 
be  followed,  doubtless,  by  an  edict  that  no 
one  shall  practice  that  branch  of  engineering 
without  their  diploma.  Now,  why  engineers, 
more  than  medical  men  and  lawyers,  should 
depend  on  Government  aid,  is  a mystery,  ren- 
dered all  the  more  perplexing  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  engineers  do  rail  most 
violently  against  every  instance  of  Government 
control.  Do  these  gentlemen  forget  that 
Government  aid  must  involve,  more  or  less, 
Government  control,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
effect  of  the  interference  of  the  Government 
will  he  to  destroy  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  their  profession?  Is  it  such  a poor  and 
beggarly  one  that  it  cannot  support  itself? 
Or  have  its  members  lost  all  pluck  and  courage, 
and,  in  dealing  with  vast  enterprise  for  others, 
lost  all  enterprise  for  their  own  calling  ? We 
can  neither  admit  the  one  nor  believe  the  other. 
As  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  engineers 
have  been  great,  their  rewards  must  have  been 
equally  so;  therefore  poverty  cannot  be  their 
besetting  sin.  And  to  believe  that  those  men 
who  guide  and  control  the  elements,  making 
each  one  subservient  to  the  uses  and  wants  of 
mankind,  whose  operations  extend  over  both 
land  and  water,  now  rearing  the  mighty  fabric 


which  shall  resist  the  relentless  ocean,  and 
give  a safe  anchorage  for  our  ships,  now  tun- 
nelling through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
building  up  those  gigantic  structures  which 
span  the  valleys, — to  believe  that  these  men  are 
wanting  in  spirit  and  individual  enterprise  is 
to  believe  that  a noble  occupation  has  a debas- 
ing influence  instead  of  the  very  contrary. 

We  have  seen  how  closely  allied  architects 
and  engineers  have  been,  and  how  very  similar 
their  course  of  instruction  must  now  be.  But 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  science  of 
construction  is  of  so  various  and  diffuse  a 
character  that  no  one  man  could  be  found 
competent  to  undertake  the  whole  of  it.  This 
must  be  admitted ; and  herein  we  are  again 
supported  by  the  example  of  other  professions. 
Neither  in  law  nor  in  medicine  do  we  find  one 
man  required  or  attempting  to  grasp  the  whole 
subject.  There  are  barristers  and  attorneys, 
physicians  and  surgeons;  and  even  these  are 
again  subdivided  according  to  accidental  cir- 
cumstances or  to  the  peculiar  bias  of  a man’s 
mind;  for  one  man  becomes  celebrated  in 
equity,  another  in  common  law,  another  in 
conveyancing,  and  so  on;  and  every  disease 
or  ailment  has  some  particular  men,  or  set  of 
men,  who  have  made  it  their  especial  study ; 
yet  this  subdivision  is  not  considered  to  be  in- 
consistent with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  each  and  all  depend.  So 
with  engineering  and  architecture,  even  as 
now  pursued,  one  man  becomes  renowned  as 
a railway  engineer,  another  as  a hydraulic 
engineer,  dealing  with  harbours,  breakwaters, 
&c,,  and  another  as  a towns’  engineer  : one 
man  becomes  famed  as  a Gothic  architect,  and 
another  as  a classic  architect,  though  the 
knowledge  on  which  skill  in  either  of  these 
branches  is  founded  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
same.  Let  us,  then,  indulge  the  hope,  that 
architects  and  engineers,  instead  of  being 
antagonistic  to  one  another,  as  they  have 
sometimes  been,  may  unite  and  form  one 
common  body,  which,  while  allowing  each  to 
perceive  its  individuality,  might  demand  and 
procure  that  as  a whole  which,  single-handed, 
there  might  be  some  doubt  of  their  obtaining. 

Tems. 

NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Nottingham. — The  trustees  of  Parliament- 
street  Chapel  have  presented  to  Mr.  Groves, 
of  London,  a massive  silver  salver,  with  an 
inscription  engraved  thereon,  expressing  their 
approval  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  their  organ. 

Northaw  (Herts). — New  schools  and  school- 
house  have  been  erected  here,  at  a cost  of  750/., 
from  a design  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  archi- 
tect. The  builder  was  Mr.  W.  Norris,  of 
Hackney.  The  structure  is  of  red  brick,  with 
Caen  stone  dressings,  and  open  stained  roof. 
The  opening  took  place  on  24th  June  last. 

Lynn. — Mr.  Bennett’s  tender  for  the  re- 
pewing  of  St.  Nicholas’  Chapel  has  been 
accepted.  The  sura  at  which  it  is  taken  is 
1,243/., — the  whole  to  be  done  in  the  plainest 
manner;  but  should  ornamental  carving  be 
preferred,  200/.  more  will  be  required.  As 
yet,  it  is  said,  the  subscription  list  will  not 
warrant  this  additional  expense. 

Cambridge.  — The  Corporation  committee, 
appointed  to  receive  estimates  for  the  erection 
of  almshouses  for  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Eligius,  according  to  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  architect  and  town 
surveyor,  have  received  the  following  tenders : — 

Messrs.  Quinseeand  Attack ^760 

Messrs.  Peck  and  Son  745 

Mr.  Bullock  735 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  Stevens 692 

Mr.  Richard  Freeman  670 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons  657 

The  last  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  the 
works  were  ordered  to  be  commenced  forth- 
with. The  shattered  and  ugly  almshouses, 
which  have  for  so  many  years  disfigured  the 
principal  approach  to  the  town,  as  remarked 
by  the  local  Chronicle,  are  thus  about  to  be 
removed. 

Windsor. — Much  fault,  says  a contemporary, 
is  found  with  the  structure  of  the  substitute 
for  the  old  Datchet  Bridge  (Victoria  Bridge), 
and  the  lodge  built  adjoining,  it  is  said,  has 
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been  found  so  unfit  for  occupation,  that  her 
Majesty  has  directed  the  porter  to  vacate  it 
until  it  has  been  sufficiently  altered  to  ensure 
his  health  and  comfort. 

Culharn  {Oxford). — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  Oxford  Diocesan  Training  School,  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  was  laid  on  Wednesday 
week,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  at  Culham, 
about  a mile  and  a half  south-east  of  Abing- 
don. The  building  will  be  in  the  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  will  stand  on  three 
sides  of  a quadrangle,  with  a frontage  226  feet 
long.  About  a hundred  dormitories  will  be 
provided.  The  cost  will  be  about  12,000/., 
at  least  2,000/.  of  which  is  still  to  be  raised. 

Hatchom.  — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Hatcham  National  and  Infant  Schools  was 
laid  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  The  site  is  on  a part  of  the 
ground  known  as  formerly  Mr.  Cormack’s 
nursery,  and  near  the  Royal  Naval  School. 
— Out  of  6,000/.,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  in- 
tended new  church,  not  more  than  300/.  are 
required  to  make  up  that  sum. 

Southampton. — The  site  approved  of  by  the 
Government  Inspector  of  Prisons  for  the  new 
gaol  is  the  late  Mr.  Maddison’s  property, 
Castle-square,  the  price  being  4,000/.  for  the 
house  and  an  acre  of  ground.  The  sanction 
of  the  council  to  the  purchase  was  to  be  asked 

for  on  Monday  last. As  to  the  widening  of 

Bridge-street,  a local  paper  says, — “A  snake- 
like model  of  Bridge-street  upon  the  the 
curved  plan  is  exhibited  at  the  Audit  House, 
and  a most  ridiculous  abortion  it  appears.” 

St.  Albans. — The  church  of  St.  Albans, 
which  has  lately  undergone  extensive  external 
and  internal  reparation,  was  re-opened  for 
Divine  Worship  on  Monday  week.  The  ex- 
terior has  been  renovated,  and  the  north  aisle 
rebuilt,  and  carried  out  to  its  due  length,  a 
portion  of  the  small  graveyard  being  taken  in 
for  that  purpose.  The  eastern  wall,  which  was 
composed  of  decayed  brick,  has  been  taken 
down  and  replaced  by  one  of  stone,  in  which 
is  a three-light  window.  A bell-turret  super- 
sedes the  old  wooden  tower.  As  regards  the 
interior,  it  has  been  paved  nearly  throughout 
with  encaustic  tiles  (at  the  cost  of  a friend), 
and  repewed.  Some  of  these  tiles  have  also 
been  placed  in  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
communion  table.  The  cost  of  the  reparation, 
in  the  estimate  sent  to  the  Church  Building 
Society,  was  set  down  as  341/.;  but  in  carry- 
ing out  the  work  some  additional  expenses  for 
extras  were  incurred,  so  that  the  total  cost  ap- 
proaches nearly  400/.  The  repairs  have  been 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
architect,  who,  we  understand,  gave  his  ser- 
vices gratuitously. 

Lydbrook  {Forest  of  Dean). — The  new  church 
here,  built  after  the  design  and  plans  of  Mr. 
Woodyer,  of  Guildford,  architect,  designer  of 
the  church  at  Highnam,  is  now  completed. 
The  church  is  a very  spacious  fabric,  situated 
in  a picturesque  valley  on  the  borders  of 
East  and  West  Dean,  and  in  the  parishes  of 
English  Bicknor  and  Ruardean,  and  a detached 
portion  of  the  parish  of  Newland,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  iron  mines  of  Messrs.  Halliway, 
Partridge,  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Russel],  and  others, 
and  also  to  a number  of  coal  pits. 

Cirencester. — The  new  church  at  Watermoor 
(chapel  of  ease  to  Cirencester)  was  consecrated 
on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The  church  is 
situate  about  half  a mile  from  the  town.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a burial-ground,  planted  hereand 
therewith  evergreens.  The  tower  is  low,but  it  is 
intended  hereafter  to  surmount  it  with  a spire. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  Scott.  The  church  is  in 
the  Early  English  style — simple  in  its  details. 
The  interior  consists  of  nave  and  chancel.  The 
latter  contains  some  stained  glass  windows. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  groined,  painted, 
and  gilded,  and  there  are  the  usual  sedilia, 
together  with  a stone  pulpit  and  oak  reading- 
desk.  The  seats  are  all  open,  and  there  are 
430  sittings,  of  which  309  are  free,  including 
95  for  children.  The  proposition  for  erecting 
this  new  church,  says  the  Gloucester  Chronicle, 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Powell, 
vicar,  of  Cirencester,  who  contributed  a large 
sum  towards  the  object.  Earl  Bathurst  also 
liberally  presented  the  ground,  and  added  a 
money  gift  of  300/.  Mr.  Mullings,  M.P.  for 


the  borough,  gave  250/. ; and  among  the  other 
liberal  donors  were  the  late  Mr.  D.  Rowly,  of 
Cirencester,  200/.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Croorae  and 
his  sister.  Miss  Croome,  1,000/. 

Swindon. — The  new  church  here  has  been 
consecrated.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  capable  of  seating  nearly 
1,000  persons.  It  is  intended  to  be  substituted 
for  the  old  parish  church,  which  is  too  small 
for  the  increased  and  increasing  population  of 
the  place,  and  is  in  a decayed  state  of  repair. 
The  new  church  is  said  to  have  cost  at  least 
6,000/.,  a very  large  portion  of  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
parishioners.  . 

Manchester. — A correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester Courier  recommends  the  erection  of  a 
separate  cathedral  rather  than  the  conversion 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  into  one.  He  advo- 
cates at  the  same  time,  however,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  latter.  Her  Majesty,  he  thinks, 
ought  to  be  invited  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  a new  cathedral  to  rival  St.  Paul’s,  rather 
than  that  of  a mere  chapel  as  proposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Collegiate  Church. 

Boston  Spa.  — St.  Mary’s  church,  having 
been  enlarged,  was  reopened  on  the  2nd  inst. 
The  enlargement  consists  of  new  north  gallery 
and  a side  aisle,  containing,  together,  192 
seats ; also  near  the  pulpit  seats  for  the  aged 
and  infirm.  The  porch  and  windows  have 
been  remodelled,  and  trefoiled  lights  intro- 
duced, with  a little  stained  glass  in  the  upper 
part.  The  new  chancel  consists  of  a three- 
light  window  with  plain  stone  dressings  and 
plain  glass.  In  the  west  gallery  an  organ  (made 
by  Mr.  Haunton,  of  York)  has  been  placed. 

“ Morecambe.” — This  is  the  name  given  to 
a new  town  in  course  of  establishment  for  sea- 
bathing quarters,  near  Poulton,  on  the  Lan- 
cashire coast.  The  land  between  Poulton  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  new  foundation,  in- 
cluding the  Polygon,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  North-Western  Railway  Company,  is 
almost  all  taken  up  for  building  lots.  Water 
will  probably  be  brought  along  the  railway 
from  high-level  springs  about  eight  miles  off; 
and  the  local  board  of  health  for  Poulton, 
Bare,  and  Torrisholme  township  is  interested 
in  the  sanitary  arrangements. 

Glasgow. — The  site  fixed  upon  for  Maro- 
chetti’s  equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen  is  said 
to  be  St.  Vincent’s-place,  fronting  Buchanan- 
street.  Marochetti’s  objection  to  St.  Enoch- 
square,  according  to  the  North  British  Mail, 
is,  that  as  the  statue  would  in  that  situation 
have  to  face  the  north,  the  features  would  be 
generally  in  shadow.  The  artist  has  under- 
taken to  complete  his  task  in  18  months,  and 
the  cost,  it  is  said  will  not  exceed  4,000/. 

Cardiff. — An  inquiry  has  just  been  made 
before  the  deputy-sheriff  and  a jury,  as  to 
the  value  of  a piece  of  corporation  land 
near  the  South  Wales  Railway  Station  in 
St.  Mary’s-street,  which  the  railway  com- 
pany require  to  form  a convenient  ap- 
proach to  the  station.  The  ground  in  ques- 
tion is  about  1,830  square  yards:  the  depth 
averages  163  feet,  having  a river  frontage  of 
130  feet.  To  show  the  increasing  value  of 
land  here  : — in  the  year  1816  this  was  let  on  a 
lease  of  42  years,  at  a rent  of  5/.  5s.  per  ann., 
and  ultimately  to  Messrs.  Bachelor,  on  lease, 
which  expires  in  May,  1858,  for  the  sum  of 
85/.  per  annum.  They  are  to  receive  1,200/. 
as  compensation  for  their  lease.  Fourteen 
witnesses  were  called  by  the  corporation,  and 
their  estimates  of  the  value'generally  agreed, 
being  about  17*Z.  Per  annum.  The  value  of 
the  reversion  was  2,48 11. ; but  under  a com- 
pulsory sale,  they  considered  that  it  was  fairly 
worth  3,108/.  Eleven  witnesses  were  called 
by  the  South  Wales  Railway  Company.  The 
estimated  value  by  the  company’s  general 
valuer  was — 

100  feet  frontage  for  houses,  deduct- 
ing 15  feet  for  three  passages,  to 
let  at  6d.  per  yard,  with  a yard  at 


the  back  £45  10  0 

Present  value,  at  25  years’  purchase  1,137  10  0 
Reversion  of  7 years’  lease 886  15  0 


The  sura  awarded  by  the  jury  was  965/.  3s.  id., 
and  no  compensation  for  damages,  being  130/. 
less  than  the  sum  originally  offered  by  the 
company. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Application  is  to  be  made  to  Parliament 
in  the  next  session  for  an  Act  for  widening  and 
improving  the  north  end  of  Dowgate-hill ; for 
widening  and  improving  Threadneedle-street, 
opposite  Old  Broad-street ; and  for  widening 
and  improving  the  south-east  corner  of  Mark- 
lane,  and  the  north  side  of  Great  Towe-street  ad- 
joining.  Application  is  to  be  made  in  the  next 

session  of  Parliament  for  powers  to  enable  the 
Woods  and  Forests  to  convert  Kennington- 
common,  and  the  two  pieces  of  vacant  land  on 
the  east  and  west  of  it,  into  an  ornamental 

park,  to  be  open  to  the  public. Notice  has 

been  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  that  they  are  about  to  form  a new 
street  from  the  end  of  Lower  Sloane-street  to 
the  north  end  of  the  Chelsea  Suspension- 
bridge,  to  afford  the  public  a direct  access  to 
Battersea-park,  now  in  course  of  formation ; 
and  also  an  embankment  along  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames,  from  Vauxhall-bridge  to 
Chelsea  Hospital.  The  proposed  temporary 
bridge  at  Westminster  is  abandoned,  and  a 
permanent  bridge  is  to  be  constructed  on  the 
north  or  lower  side  of  the  existing  bridge,  from 
the  penny  steamboat  pier  to  the  opposite  stairs. 

At  Buckingham  Palace  and  Pimlico,  by 

the  time  her  Majesty  comes  to  reside  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  for  the  winter  season,  a 
vast  alteration  and  improvemer.t  will  have  been 
effected.  All  the  houses,  commencing  from 
the  White  Horse,  in  Staftbrd-row,  to  the  Gun 
Tavern  have  been  removed,  and  a new  line  of 

road  made. Mr.  Charles  Pearson  has 

brought  before  the  corporation  a plan  for  im- 
proving the  City  of  London,  “ by  widening 
the  intended  new  street  from  Farringdon-street 
to  Clerkenwell,  by  raising  it  on  a level  with 
the  high  ground  of  the  adjacent  streets,  and 
extending  it  to  King’s-cross,  by  constructing 
a trunk  railroad  in  a well-lighted  and  ventilated 
subway  under  the  surface  of  the  street,  con- 
necting the  northern  railroads  and  northern 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis  with  termini  in 
Farringdon-street  and  the  new  street ; by  lifting 
Holborn  valley  17  feet,  nearly  on  a level  with 
Holborn-hill  and  Snow-hill ; and  by  removing 
the  wholesale  meat  and  vegetable  markets,  and 
the  railway  carriers’  receiving-houses,  from 
their  present  confined  and  inconvenient  situa- 
tions, to  spacious  sites  in  the  new  street. 


GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

London. — The  reiterated  assurance  by  in- 
terested parties  that  the  cheap  gas  would  yield 
no  dividend,  has  just  been  belied  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a dividend  of  seven-and-a-half 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  part  of  the  Great 
Central  Gas  Company,  with  an  assurance  “ that 
ten  per  cent,  on  all  the  capital  paid  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  shareholders  before  the  company 
is  eighteen  months  older.”  The  reduction  of 
price  has  already  led  to  an  increase  of  con- 
sumption, in  the  city,  since  the  commencement 
of  this  undertaking,  from  450,000,000  cubic 
feet  to  750,000,000.  The  mains,  too,  are  only 
now  completed. 

Leighton-Buzzard. — A meeting  of  almost  all 
the  influential  residents  has  been  held,  in  order 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  gas  from  its  present  exorbitant  rate  of 
10s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  “ That  a reduction  in  the  price  of  gas 
to  7s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  consumers,  without  injury  to 
Mr.  Brothers  (the  manufacturer),  as  it  is 
believed  a great  increase  would  take  place  in 
the  consumption,  and  other  parties  who  do 
not  at  present  consume  gas  would  be  induced 
to  do  so.” 

Sandgute. — This  place  has  been  lighted  with 
gas  from  Ilythe.  The  price,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  10s.  per  1,000  feet,  for  three  years.  The 
gas  company  also  furnish  meters  and  fittings 
at  7d.  per  light  per  quarter. 

Poole. — A correspondent  of  the  Poole  Herald 
calls  attention  to  the  impure  state  of  the  gas 
in  this  town,  and  the  very  inefficient  and 
slovenly  way  in  which  the  repair  of  pipes, 
metres,  &c.  by  the  company’s  servants  is  con- 
ducted. As  to  the  quality,  he  says  that  besides 
an  abominable  odour  and  feeble  light,  the 
burners  are  continually  eaten  into  holes,  and 
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verdigris  constantly  formed  in  the  brasses, 
paint  destroyed,  &c.  He  cannot  understand, 
therefore,  how  it  happens  “ that  the  gas  was 
submitted  to  chemical  investigation,  and  pro- 
nounced free  from  any  injurious  mixtures.3’ 
There  is  a good  deal  of  humbug  in  some 
“ chemical  investigations  that  is  very  clear. 

Salisbury. — “ The  directors  of  the  highways 
of  this  city,33  says  a Hampshire  paper,  “ con- 
template taking  active  steps  to  procure  a 
cheaper  mode  of  lighting  for  the  city;  and 
with  that  view  they  purpose  renewing  the  in- 
quiries of  last  year,  into  the  high  charges  of 
the  gas  company.  We  are  assured,  by  one  of 
the  directors,  that  a London  house  is  ready  to 
put  gas  of  good  quality  into  the  existing  gas- 
ometer, or  into  new  works,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per 
1,000  feet;  and  it  is  justly  considered,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  charge  to  the 
public  here  should  not  be  more  than  4s.  per 
1,000  ; as  it  is  not  thought  to  be  just  that  the 
present  consumers  should  pay  for  the  interest 
of  capital  unwisely  expended,  to  an  extent 
threefold  what  is  now  requisite  to  lay  down 
pipes  and  construct  the  works  necessary  for 
supplying  the  whole  city  and  borough.” 

Ruthin. — A meeting  ha3  been  called  here  to 
consider  the  best  mode  of  supplying  the  town 
with  water.  The  source  now  fixed  on  is  the 
Llanbedr  Hall  estate,  and  a company  is  in 
course  of  formation. 

Ulverston. — It  is  said  that  a company  is  in 
the  course  of  formation  in  Ulverston  for  the 
establishment  of  water-works  to  give  the  town 
a sufficient  supply  of  soft  and  pure  water.  The 
amount  of  capital  required  is  about  7,000/. 

Glasgow. — Mr.  Donald  Henderson,  of  St. 
Vincent-street,  has  taken  out  a patent  for 
an  improved  apparatus  for  generating  gas. 
This  apparatus  is  said  to  be  a kitchen  range, 
by  which,  independent  of  all  the  ordinary  uses 
of  a kitchen  grate,  a house  of  any  extent 
may  be  supplied  with  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas  sufficient  to  illuminate  every  apartment 
therein  and  outhouses,  if  required,  and  that  at 
one-fourth  of  the  average  price  of  gas  generally 
supplied  to  towns.  Mr.  Henderson,  it  ap- 
pears, has  also  patented  some  improvements  in 
the  combustion  of  gas  for  heating,  by  which 
objections  to  it  as  a heating  medium  are  said 
to  have  been  overcome  ; also,  a bath  in  which 
water  is  to  be  heated  by  the  same  process. 


AMERICAN  MATTERS. 

A Union  Monument  is  to  be  erected  at  New 
Orleans  at  a cost  of  20,000  dollars.  It  will 
perpetuate  the  name  of  Henry  Clay,  a statue  of 
whom  is  to  occupy  the  summit. 

Iron  Veneering  for  Buildings. — Mr.  Gouch, 
of  Harlem,  has  invented  and  is  now  applying  a 
new  (?)  improvement  in  architecture.  This  is 
ornamental  cast-iron  plates  put  on  the  front  of 
a house,  like  veneering  on  cabinet  work.  The 
castings  are  made  in  the  plates,  and  put  on  by 
a permanent  elastic  cement  which  allows  for 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal. 

Iron  Furniture. — The  Boston  Transcript 
says, — “The  manufacture  of  iron  furniture  is 
creating  a revolution.  Iron  is  being  substi- 
tuted for  wood  wherever  it  can  be  done ; and  as 
it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  furniture 
and  household  ornaments  of  every  description 
can  be  manufactured  of  iron,  of  far  more 
artistic  forms,  with  far  more  beautiful  polish, 
and  with  greater  economy  to  the  manufacturer 
and  to  the  consumer  than  wood,  it  is  not 
strange  that  iron  furniture  is  becoming  so 
popular,  and  being  so  rapidly  introduced.  It 
never  wears  out : it  is  capable  of  being  wrought 
into  far  more  splendid  forms  : it  is  susceptible 
of  a far  higher  degree  of  polish,  gilding,  and 
finish ; and  articles  are  there  on  exhibition 
which  are  finished  in  imitation  of  the  finest 
Sevres  porcelain;  sofas,  settees,  chairs,  and 
other  articles  of  iron,  with  clocks  in  papier 
mache,  bronze,  gilding,  wood,  and  all  other 
colours  and  imitations.  Some  are  inlaid 
with  pearl,  richly  coloured  and  tinted,  and, 
in  fact,  we  have  never  seen,  in  this  country, 
furniture  manufactured  with  so  much  elegance 
and  taste.  A very  great  change  has  been 
wrought  in  a year  or  two  on  this  subject, 
and  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  entire 
community.  The  physicians  of  the  hospitals 


in  New  York  have  banished  wooden  bedsteads 
and  furniture  as  fast  as  they  could  from  the 
walls  of  these  institutions. 

Book  Sales. — The  last  trade  sales  at  New 
York  lasted  seventeen  days,  and  amounted  to 
nearly  100,000/. 

A Floating  Theatre—  Spaulding,  the  circus 
proprietor,  is  about  building  in  Cincinnati  a 
monster  floating  palace,  for  theatrical,  circus, 
and  menagerie  performances.  It  is  to  be  400 
feet  long,  with  60  feet  beam,  and  is  to  accom- 
modate 4,000  spectators.  It  is  to  be  towed  by 
two  steam  tenders  to  the  various  towns  upon 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  in  summer, 
and  to  be  moored  at  the  levee  in  New  Orleans 
in  the  winter.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  40,000 
dollars. 

Boston  Ship  Building. — The  feats  of  the 
yacht  America  have  been  entirely  eclipsed, 
says  the  Transcript,  by  those  of  the  Flying 
Cloud,  built  at  East  Boston  by  Mr.  Donald 
M‘Kay.  This  skimmer  of  the  seas  made  the 
voyage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in 
eighty-nine  days.  She  ran,  in  three  days, 
992  miles. 

The  Astor  Library,  New  York. — The  Home 
Circle  gives  a description  of  this  building, 
executed  by  Mr.  Saeltzer,  the  architect.  The 
building  is  constructed  after  the  style  of  the 
Byzantine  school  of  architecture.  The  first 
story  and  part  of  the  second  are  built  of  brown 
stone  : the  columns,  architraves  of  windows, 
the  cornice,  parapet,  and  the  ornamental  work 
are  of  the  same  material.  The  height  of  the 
front  of  the  building,  from  the  level  of  the 
sidewalk  up  to  the  top  line  of  the  parapet,  is 
G7a  feet,  the  length  125  feet,  and  breadth  65 
feet.  The  ascent  to  the  entrance  will  be  by  six 
stone  steps,  to  a brown  stone  platform  into  the 
front  vestibule,  ornamented  on  either  side  by 
a stone  spbynx  ; from  thence  to  a flight  of 
thirty-two  marble  steps,  8 feet  in  breadth, 
leading  to  the  library-hall  floor.  Upon  ap- 
proaching the  summit  of  these  steps,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  near  the  centre  of  an 
immense  alcove,  encircled  by  fourteen  piers, 
formed  of  brick,  plastered  and  finished  to 
resemble  white  marble,  and  supporting  galle- 
ries of  iron  midway  between  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling.  The  side  walls  form  a continued  row 
of  shelving  and  book  cases,  capable  of  con- 
taining 100,000  volumes.  Above  the  floor 
of  the  main  hall,  at  an  elevation  of  52  feet,  is 
the  principal  skylight,  54  feet  long  and  14  feet 
broad,  formed  of  thick  glass,  set  in  iron.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  circular  side  skylights  of 
smaller  dimensions.  Thorough  ventilation  has 
been  secured  by  iron  fretwork  in  suitable  por- 
tions of  the  ceiling. 

Strikes  in  America. — The  Boston  Traveller 
says,  as  to  a recent  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  machinists,  — “ As  was  foretold,  the 
machinists  are  gradually  having  their  wages 
reduced.  Not  directly,  as  the  labour  of 
mechanics  is  still  in  good  demand,  but  by  a 
gradual  process,  which,  in  the  end,  will  prove 
full  as  effective  as  an  immediate  reduction. 
The  proprietors  are  discharging,  one  by  one, 
the  men  they  least  need,  and  these  men, 
thrown  out  of  business,  seek  employment  at 
other  shops,  where  they  are,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  obliged  to  labour  for  less  wages.” 


THE  SEWERS  COMMISSIONERS. 

Can  it  be  possible  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  (according  to  the  report  of  the  last 
day’s  proceedings)  are  serious  when  they  pro- 
pose the  drainage  of  Lee,  in  Kent,  as  a matter 
of  the  first  and  greatest  importance,  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  that  and  the  next  day  of  meeting,  in 
preference  to  every  other  work  of  necessity,  so 
anxiously  expected  in  the  metropolis  ? Now, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  the  people 
of  London,  is  this  to  be  allowed  ? Are  the 
pestilential  courts  abounding  even  in  my  own 
immediate  vicinity,  with  all  their  abominable 
exhalations  and  horrors,  to  remain  as  they  are, 
while  both  the  time  and  money  of  the  commis- 
sioners, with  a host  of  engineers,  surveyors, 
and  draftsmen,  are  to  be  employed  on  the 
drainage  of  Lee,  in  Kent,  already  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  and  delightful  retreats  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  ? Is  it,  I ask. 


because  one  of  the  chief  commissioners,  the 
principal  mover  of  this  scheme,  Capt.  Dawson, 
resides  in  this  fortunate  locality,  that  all  the- 
crying  evils  and  abominations  of  London  are 
to  be  suspended,  in  order  to  make  this  Lee  a 
sort  of  paradise  for  Capt.  Dawson  and  the 
numerous  great  guns,  his  associates,  who 
sojourn  in  these  would-be  Elysian  fields  ? 

John  Bailey  Denton. 


THE  ROYAL  FREEMASONS’  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. 

Widely  spread  is  the  charity  of  the  Free- 
masons : they  stand  pre-eminent  for  practical 
benevolence.  We  give  in  our  present  number 
a view  of  a building  now  being  erected  by 
them  at  Wandsworth  for  their  school  for 
female  children,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Hard- 
wick, R.A. 

This  charity  was  instituted  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1788,  by  the  late  Chevalier  Bartho- 
'lomesv  Ruspini,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing, clothing,  and  educating  female  children, 
daughters  of  brethren  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  who,  from 
affluent  or  prosperous  circumstances,  have 
become  so  reduced  as  to  require  its  aid,  and 
for  protecting  and  preserving  them  from  the 
dangers  and  misfortunes  to  which  distressed 
young  females  are  peculiarly  exposed, — of 
training  them  up  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
virtue,  and  such  habits  of  industry  as  are 
necessary  to  their  condition, — and  of  impress- 
ing on  their  minds  a due  sense  of  subordina- 
tion, true  humility,  and  the  principles  and’ 
practice  of  social,  moral,  and  religious  duty. 

This  school  is  entirely  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  642  children  have  been 
admitted  into  it  since  its  establishment. 

The  present  school-house,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  sixty-two  children,  is 
situate  near  the  Obelisk,  in  St.  George’s-fields,. 
Southwark,  and  was  erected  by  the  governors 
in  1793,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  3,000/., 
upon  ground  held  under  leases  of  the  City  of 
London,  which  leases  will  expire  in  March 
1853.  A sum  almost  equal  to  the  above 
amount  has  since  been  expended  upon  the 
premises ; and  if  it  had  been  considered 
advisable  to  renew  the  leases  (which  could  not 
have  been  done  but  at  a much  enhanced 
rental),  a very  large  amount  must  again  have 
been  expended  to  render  the  building  more 
convenient  and  properly  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  charity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  governors 
considered  it  desirable,  on  account  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  children,  as  well  as 
for  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  purchase  freehold  land  in  a better 
situation,  on  which  to  erect  a more  com- 
modious edifice ; and  a building,  such  as  we 
have  represented,  is  now  being  raised  there. 
The  new  locality,  in  Wandsworth,  contains 
all  the  advantages  such  an  institution  can  re- 
quire,— contiguity  to  London,  and  easy  access- 
to  the  premises, — gravel  soil,  extensive  views* 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  close  vicinity  to 
places  of  worship,  salubrious  air,  and  extensive 
grounds.  The  building  when  finished  will- 
hold  eighty  children,  and  accommodation  can 
be  easily  supplied  for  a larger  number  if  it 
should  ever  be  required.  The  cost  will  be. 
about  8,000/.,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
establishment  perfect  in  every  sanitary  point  of 
view. 

We  willingly  aid  its  promoters  in  solicitin 
support  for  an  institution  which  has  alread  c 
effected  so  much  good,  and  which,  under  the 
direction  of  Providence,  its  enlarged  capabilities 
will  enable  the  governors  materially  to  extend 


Drying  Leather. — One  of  your  corre- 
spondents of  last  week,  “ J.  M.,”  inquires  as 
to  the  best  method  of  drying  leather.  He  will 
find  that  the  most  perfect  method  of  doing  so 
is  upon  the  desiccating  principle*  viz.,  the 
application  of  rapid  currents  of  heated  air,  of 
any  required  temperature,  which  can  be  kept 
uniform  at  pleasure  throughout  the  process, 
thereby  avoiding  the  irregularity  of  heat 
arising  from  common  furnaces,  which  is  more 
apt  to  destroy  than  to  dry,  and  more  especially 
such  a substance  as  leather. — D.  G. 
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THE  COST  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 

The  original  contract  for  the  building  pro- 
vided that  a sum  of  79,800/.  should  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  it  towards  the  purposes  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  in  the  event  of  its  purchase  the 
price  was  fixed  at  150,000/. ; but  it  also  had 
attached  to  it  a schedule  of  prices,  according  to 
which  all  additional  work  not  included  in  the 
specification  was  to  be  executed.  The  addi- 
tional work  found  to  be  required  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  undertaking  raised  the  contem- 
plated expenditure  of  79,800/.  for  the  hire  of 
the  building  to  109,000/.,  and  that  amount  has 
been  nearly  paid  under  the  strict  terms  of  the 
contract.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  would 
not  secure  the  contractors  from  loss,  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners  have  been  led  to  pass 
the  following  resolution,  which  carries  with  it 
the  comments  it  naturally  induces  : — 

“ It  was  resolved,  that  although,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  the  payment  of  a higher 
sum  than  that  agreed  upon  for  work  executed 
under  a contract,  after  public  tender,  is  highly 
objectionable,  and  would  establish  a very  dan- 
gerous precedent,  and  although  the  Commission 
could  admit  no  claim  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractors, yet  that  they  were  of  opinion  that, 
under  the  circumstances  recapitulated  in  the 
report  of  Lord  Granville  and  Sir  William 
Cubitt,  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co. 
should  be  secured  against  ultimate  positive 


under  50  thalers  (71.  10s.)  a year.  The  Prince 
presented  the  society  with  a description  of  the 
model  lodging  houses  of  the  London  Exhibi- 
l'on-~ — New  Houses  of  Parliament.  — The 
provisional  building  of  the  first  chamber  in 
the  Leipzig  street  progresses  satisfactorily. 
But  it  is  projected  to  erect  next  year  a joint 
building  for  both  houses  of  the  Prussian  legis- 
lature, for  which  huge  structure  an  appropriate 

locality  is  sought. The  head  government 

have  demanded  the  opinion  of  all  provincial 
governments,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Working  Classes,  on  the 
occupation  of  children  in  factories,  mines,  &c.; 
according  to  which  young  people  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  restricted  in  working  for  cer- 
tain branches  of  trade,  as  well  as  entirely  pro- 
hibited some  occupations  encroaching  on  the 
health  of  the  young.  A stringent  supervision 
of  such  works,  as  well  as  the  railways,  in  a 
sanitary  and  educational  (moral)  point  of  view, 
is  also  in  contemplation. 

Austrian  Art  Affairs.  — Court-Councillor 
Count  Thun,  brother  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  now  engaged  on  a draft  of  a 
new  organization  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts — an  establishment  whose  utter  sis- 
tation  seems  now  to  attract  attention.  The 
Bohemian  States,  also,  had  decided  on  orna- 
menting the  interior  of  that  original  old  build- 
ing, known  as  the  Tycho-Brah  Astronomical 
Observatory,  at  Prague,  with  frescoes  taken 


moveable  as  such  accordingly.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  will  persevere  in  directing 
public  attention  to  these  nuisances,  until  the 
continuance  of  them  is  not  only  prevented, 
but  those  existing  are  extinguished,  and  this 
important  thoroughfare  to  the  three  great 
railway  stations — the  Great  Western  Railway, 
the  North-Western  Railway,  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway— is  restored  to  its  original 
position.  An  Old  Parishioner. 


loss,  and  that  the  sum  of  35,000/.,  as  recom-  ^Dser™tory>  at  1 rague,  with  frescoes  taken 
mended  in  the  above  report,  should  be  forth-  ,®_^.®chian1  hlst°ry*  .To  this  under- 

with  advanced  to  them,  upon  their  written 


agreement  to  abide  by  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  hereafter  pre- 
scribe. 

“ It  was  also  agreed  that  the  further  ques- 
tions raised  in  that  report,  as  to  the  final  veri- 
fication and  settlement  of  the  accounts,  and  as 
to  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  in  case  of  the 
materials  being  sold  for  a higher  sum  than 
that  estimated,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee.” 

There  seems  to  poor  mortals  who,  like  us, 
deal  in  small  figures,  rather  a wide  step  be- 
tween “ no  claim  ” and  five-and-thirty  thousand 
pounds.  As  it  now  stands  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Henderson  are  to  receive  for  the  use  of  the 
building  144,000/. 

Some  friends  of  Messrs.  Munday,  deducing 
from  this  unexpected  liberality  to  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Co.  proofs  of  the  profits  they  have  lost  by 
giving  up  the  contract  they  at  one  time  held, 
are  striving  to  obtain  for  them  a larger  sum  as 
compensation  than  that  awarded  by  Mr. 
Stephenson,  5,120/. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  announced 
that  the  possession  of  the  building  will  be 
given  up  to  the  contractors  on  the  1st  of 
December. 

FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Berlin.  — The  Philanthropic  Architectural 
Association  ( Gemeinnutzige  Bauges  ells  haft) 
of  the  Prussian  capital  held  its  anniver- 
sary on  the  27th  ult.  The  chairman  (Prince 
of  Prussia)  said,  that  the  undertaking  had 
been  prosperous  last  year,  inviting  the  further 
co-operation  of  the  public  thereto.  Landbau- 
meister  Hoffmann  stated  then  at  great  length, 
that  the  Philanthropic  Architectural  Society 
had  hitherto  erected  15  dwellings,  with  145 
abodes,  and  20  workshops.  Amongst  the 
dwellers  are  56  masters  of  trades  ( ! ),  27  jour- 
neymen, &c.  This  scale  ascends  even  to  some 
minor  employes  of  government,  especially  of 
the  postal  department,  &c.  When,  on  the  14th 
Oct.  1849,  the  society  opened  its  first  houses, 
the  number  of  lodgers  was  only  70 ; now  it 
amounts  to  850,  amongst  whom  there  are  400 
children.  The  speaker  still  lamented  the  small 
degree  of  assistance  afforded  to  the  society  by 
the  public  at  large,  and  didactically  alluded  to 
the  example  of  England.  The  house  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  the  Ritterstrasse  alone 
will  cost  12,000  thalers.  The  income  of  this 
year  amounted  to  27,000  ‘halers ; the  outlay  to 

21.000  thalers.  It  was  considered  very  desir- 
able that  the  waste  ground  owned  by  the 
society  should  be  soon  built  over,  for  which 

20.000  thalers  more  were  required. — One  of 
the  lodgers  alluded  to  the  paucity  of  dwellings 


taking  Director  Ruben,  the  painter  of  Colum- 
bus, was  chosen,  who  devoted  considerable 
time  in  the  composition  of  the  cartoons.  But 
when  they  were  completed,  the  supreme  sanc- 
tion for  their  execution  was  refused.  M. 
Ruben,  who  is  one  of  the  celebrities  who  had 
accepted  the  situation  in  Austria,  in  hope  of 
times  favourable  to  art  and  science,  has  re- 
ceived this  news  with  a feeling  of  great  dis- 
appointment. 


ENCROACHMENTS  IN  THE  NEW  ROAD, 
ST.  PANCRAS. 

Your  attention  has  been  called,  and  very 
judiciously,  to  the  encroachments  now  in  pro- 
gress in  the  New-road,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  their 
prevention.  Some  years  ago  attempts  were 
made  by  parties  owning  property  in  the 
locality  to  introduce  buildings  as  now  carrying 
on  ; but  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry  of  that  day, 
consisting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  interfered  and  prevented  it, — looking 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  parish  and  the 
public.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  the  intro- 
duction of  wooden  buildings  upon  wheels, 
which,  being  removeable,  were  intended  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  which  your  correspondent  refers.  These 
moveable  machines  or  wooden  houses,  were 
suffered  to  remain  unmoved,  and  gradually  to 
sink  into  the  ground,  whereby  the  parties  ex- 
pected, in  course  of  time,  to  establish  a founda- 
tion, which  could  not  be  considered  to  come 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  not  resting  on  an  old  foundation. 
This  device,  however,  was  rendered  abortive, 
and  no  buildings  were  permitted  to  be  erected 
upon  these  imaginary  foundations.  In  course 
of  time  a new  state  of  things  occurred  in  the 
parish  : the  old  and  respectable  body  of  vestry- 
men were  expelled  from  office,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  what  is  called  “ Hobhouse’s  Act,”  and 
the  ultra  party  obtained  the  ascendancy.  Like 
the  disciples  of  that  school,  the  first  thing  they 
did,  in  carrying  out  their  false  economy,  was 
to  let  the  old  toll-house  (which  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  parish  with  the  roads),  for  a 
tobacco-shop,  producing  some  paltry  20/.^  or 
30/.  per  annum  in  aid  of  the  poor-rate.  This 
building  was  certainly  on  an  old  foundation. 
The  example  thus  set,  the  parties  who  had 
previously  been  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
their  erections  immediately  followed,  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  vestry,  they  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  they  had  accomplished  a 
great  object  in  this  pitiful  increase  of  the  poor- 
rate,  by  the  addition  of  the  assessments  from 
these  buildings.  Thus  matters  have  crept  on, 


POWERS  OF  PAVING  BOARDS. 

CLERKENWELL  COUNTY  COURT. 

(Before  Mr.  Serj.  Jones.) 

Prew  v.  Helme. — This  was  an  action  to  recover 
damages  for  a trespass  committed  by  the  defendant, 
who  is  surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Paving  for  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Iiolborn. 

Mr.  Parry,  who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff, said  his  client  had  no  vindictive  feelings  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  Court,  and  merely 
sought  to  recover  nominal  damages, — the  plaintiff's 
object  being  rather  to  obtain  his  Honour’s  opinion 
upon  a point  of  law  than  to  recover  compensation, 
and  (should  his  Honour’s  opinion  be  favourable)  to 
prevent  a recurrence  of  what  he  (Mr.  Parry)  con- 
ceived to  be  a most  unwarrantable  act  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant.  The  circumstances  which  brought 
the  parties  into  conflict  were  to  be  regretted,  more 
particularly  as  the  defendant  had  been  urged  to  the 
commission  of  the  act  by  another  party — (a  Mr. 
Babb) — a next-door  neighbour  of  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 
Prew  (the  plaintiff)  had  for  many  years  carried  on 
business  as  a tailor  in  High  Holborn,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened thathisneighbour(Babb)  wasfond  of  litigation, 
and  possessed  not  that  feeling  which,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  was  called  “ neighbourly.” 
This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  neighbour 
Prew  had  had  to  complain  of  neighbour  Babb’s  an- 
noyance,— neighbour  Babb  having  summoned  him 
before  a magistrate  and  obtained  a conviction  for 
was  considered  an  offence  against  the 
statute ; albeit  the  offence  complained  of  was 
purely  the  result  of  accident  ; the  legs  of  a pair 
of  trowsers,  which  amongst  other  articles  adorned 
Mr.  Prew’s  emporium,  having,  whilst  struggling 
with  a brisk  breeze,  rather  exceeded  the  strict  line 
of  decorum  and  flapped  against  neighbour  Babb’s 
window.  Now  to  prevent  a repetition  of  such  an 
unforeseen  intrusion,  Mr.  Prew  erected  a board  in 
front  of  his  premises.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
the  board  fixed,  than  away  bounded  Babb  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  these  gentlemen,  who, 
no  doubt,  sat  in  “ meditation  deep,”  thought  with 
the  irascible  Mr.  Babb,  that  their  Local  Act  had 
been  violated, — that  their  rights  and  privileges  had 
been  illegally  trampled  upon.  They  accordingly 
directed  their  surveyor  to  remove  forthwith  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Babb’s  disquietude,  and  on  the  15th  of 
July,  shortly  after  sunrise,  the  worthy  surveyor 
made  a formidable  attack  upon  Mr.  Prew’s  board, 
which,  with  the  able  assistance  of  a street  orderly,  he 
triumphantly  carried  away  (laughter).  These  facts 
would  be  clearly  proved  ; so  that  the  point  for  his 
Honour’s  consideration  would  resolve  itself  entirely 
into  a question  of  law.  It  was  not  a question  whe- 
ther one  Board  had  power  to  remove  the  other. 

Mr.  Paine. — That  is  the  knotty  point. 

Mr.  Parry. — Not  at  all : the  question  entirely 
turns  upon  the  dry  construction  of  section  56,  of 
57  Geo.  3,  c.  29  (the  Metropolitan  PaviDg  Act),  in 
pursuance  of  which  the  defendant  before  removing 
the  board  was  bound  to  lay  an  information  before 
a magistrate ; and  I submit  that  the  board  having 
been  removed  by  the  defendant  before  he  obtained 
the  judgment  of  the  magistrate,  the  defendant  vio- 
lated the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  was  guilty  of  a 
trespass. 

Mr.  Paine  said  he  would  admit  the  facts  as  stated 
by  his  learned  friend,  and  would  leave  the  question 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Court,  although  he  had 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  section  relied 
upon  was  not  capable  of  a very  different  interpre- 
tation to  that  which  his  friend  assumed  was  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

His  Honour,  after  taking  time  to  look  into  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  a 
trespass  had  been  committed  ; but  as  the  plaintiff 
did  not  seek  to  recover  heavy  compensation,  he 
should  assess  the  damages  at  40s.  and  costs. 


Calcareous  Brick. — Signor  Longo,  a 
builder  at  Aosta,  according  to  the  Piedmontese 
Gazette,  has  discovered  a limestone  quarry,  at 
Cesalet,  near  Aosta,  which  yields  hydraulic  lime 
of  the  common  quality,  in  the  near  proximity 
of  a sort  of  earth,  which,  mixed  with  the  lime, 

- i _ forms  with  it  a compound  which  will  harden 

and  all  in  the* teeth  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  I under  water  within  fourteen  hours,  and  become 
declaring  such  buildings  nuisances  and  re- j as  hard  as  good  brick  at  the  end  of  three  days. 
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BOYDELL’S  FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 


FIRE  PROOF  HOUSES. 
boydell’s  wrought  - iron  substitute  for 

WOODWORK  IN  ROOFS  AND  CEILINGS. 

Every  scientific  endeavour  to  render  dwell- 
ing-houses fire-proof  has  our  best  wishes,  and 
ought  to  receive  full  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  We  saw  last  week  two  houses 
in  Gloucester- crescent,  Regent’s-park-terrace, 
which  are  being  built  with  this  end  in  view  by 
Mr.  J.  Boydell,  who  took  out  a patent  for 
rolled  wrought  iron  for  roofs  and  floors  several 
years  ago,  but  has  only  just  now  attempted  to 
bring  his  system  into  use. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  both  joists 
and  rafters.  They  are  bars  of  wrought  iron, 
grooved  from  end  to  end,  the  bottom  of  the 
groove  being  slightly  wider  than  the  top.  This 
groove  may  be  filled  with  wood,  into  which  the 
nails  fastening  the  floor-boards  are  driven, 
without  the  wood  being  liable  to  be  drawn  out 
of  the  groove.  At  the  same  time,  the  points 
of  the  nails  are  turned  by  the  iron  bottom  of 
the  groove  and  clinched — See  Fig.  1 — which 
shows  a transverse  section  of  (A)  the  joist, 
the  groove  (B)  being  filled  with  wood  to  receive 
the  nails  of  the  floor-boards  (C). 

In  Fig.  2,  A,  A represent  the  grooved 
rafters,  into  which  the  bent  ends  of  the  angle 
irons  (B,  B)  are  fixed  at  C by  iron  wedges — 
as  shown  by  the  transverse  section, — 

Fig.  3.  — A being  the  rafter  and  D the 
wedge  which  fastens  together  in  the  groove 
the  two  ends  of  the  angle  irons  (C,  C).  The 
angle  irons,  or  battens,  may  thus  be  placed  at 
any  distance  from  one  another,  according  to 
the  gauge  to  which  the  slates  will  work. 

Light  framed  girders  carry  the  joists  : the 
ceilings  are  formed  of  plain-tiles  to  receive  the 
plaster : the  hearths  for  the  fire-places  are  of 
iron,  so  are  the  lintels  over  the  door  and  win- 
dow openings,  anc*  thr™ghout  the  carcase  of 
the  house  there  is  no  timber  of  any  kind. 

The  construction  is  very  light,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  patentee,  does  not  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house. 

Some  precise  experiments  on  the  strength 
of  floors  thus  formed  would  tend  to  give  con- 
fidence to  the  public. 


INDENTED  GLASS  FOR  CHURCH 
WINDOWS. 

A description  of  glass,  termed  “quarry” 
glass,  has  been  recently  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Hartley  and  Company  for  church, 
chapel,  and  school  windows.  For  these  win- 
dows, as  our  readers  know,  small  pieces  of 
glass  are  generally  used,  fastened  together  with 
lead,  which,  from  the  amount  of  labour  re- 
quired, are  costly,  and  when  finished  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  get  out  of  repair : the  wind 
and  rain  are  soon  found  to  penetrate  the  joints, 
and  often  render  adjoining  sittings  exceedingly 
uncomfortable.  The  glass  we  refer  to  is  thick, 
of  large  size,  untransparent,  and  marked  by 
indentations  into  the  shape  of  quarries.  We 
counsel  the  makers  against  attempting  to  put 
it  otF  as  an  imitation  of  lead  lights : let  it  be 
put  forward  as  what  it  really  is.  Large  plain 
surfaces  of  glass  do  not  accord  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Gothic  architecture,  and  hence  adhe- 
rence to  a rude  kind  of  glazing.  The  indented 
glass  may,  for  aught  we  know  (we  have  not  yet 
seen  it),  enable  architects  to  dispense  with 
quarries,  and  make  their  windows  air  tight. 
The  new  glass  being  strong,  no  frame  would 
be  required  : it  would  be  secured  at  once  to 
the  stonework. 


DRAINS  TO  THE  COMMON  SEWERS. 
Where  a landlord  gives  permission  to  a party  to 
run  a drain  into  his,  it  is  held  that  the  party, 
having  once  given  that  permission,  cannot  after- 
wards close  up  the  drain,  and  is  bound  to  keep  it 
clear  at  his  own  expense,  although  the  stoppage 
of  the  dram  arises  from  the  drain  he  permitted 
to  run  into  his. 

In  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Warner,  at  the  Lambeth 
County  Court,  before  Mr.  Chilton,  the  plaintiff 
said  he  sought  to  recover  21.  7s.  9d.,  a moiety  of 
expenses  incurred  in  repairing  a drain  on  his  pre- 
mises. Last  year  the  authorities  ordered  the  de- 
fendant to  make  a drain  from  his  cesspool,  and  the 
plaintiff,  to  oblige  the  defendant,  who  was  a neigh- 
bour, consented  for  him  to  run  the  drain  into  his. 
The  defendant’s  drain  was,  however,  so  badly  con- 
structed, that  in  a short  time  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  ordered  it  to  be  redone.  As  the  evil  arose 
from  the  plaintiff’s  drain,  he  thought  it  but  fair  that 
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he  should  bear  half  the  expense  he  had  incurred. 
Defendant  said  he  was  not  liable,  as  the  obstruction 
did  not  occur  on  his  side.  The  Judge  said  the 
plaintiff  had  given  an  uninterrupted  access  to  his 
drain,  and  had  made  an  improvident  agreement ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  keep  it  in  order. 

Mr.  Ward. — But  I did  not  agree  for  ever,  and  I 
shall  at  once  remove  it. 

The  Judge. — Then  you  do  so  at  your  peril.  I 
think  you  had  better  come  to  terms.  I must  give 
a verdict  for  defendant. 

Mr.  Ward. — It  is  too  bad  ; and  if  that  is  the  law, 
the  sooner  landlords  and  builders  are  acquainted 
with  it  the  better,  especially  as  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  are  every  day  ordering  alterations  and 
new  drains.  But  I will  have  it  stopped,  for  I will 
apply  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  upon  the 
subject. 


RATING  WATERWORKS. 

REGINA  V.  THE  EAST  LONDON  WATERWORKS. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

Tiie  East  London  Waterworks  Company 
had  been  rated  by  the  trustees  for  lighting, 
paving,  and  improving  the  hamlet  of  Mile-end 
Old-town  in  respect  of  their  mains  and  pipes 
passing  through  the  hamlet.  The  company 
appealed  against  the  rate,  which  was  confirmed 
on  appeal,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  this  Court 
upon  a case  stated.  By  the  local  Act,  the  rate 
is  to  be  laid  on  all  persons  who  occupy  or 
enjoy  “ any  messuages,  tenements,  coachhouses, 
S\-c.,  or  other  buildings,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments,” situate  within  the  hamlet. 

Council  having  been  heard. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  the  question  in  this 
case  was,  whether  the  East  London  Water- 
works Company  were  liable  to  be  rated  to  the 
local  rate  under  the  particular  terms  employed 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  their 
mains  and  pipes  which  were  fixed  in  the 
ground.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  the  occupiers  of  tenements  for  certain 
purposes,  so  as,  for  instance,  to  become  liable 
to  the  poor-rate  under  the  43rd  Elizabeth;  but 
in  the  local  Act,  there  was  specific  mention  of 
the  things  which  were  to  be  rated,  and  among 
these  were  messuages,  coachhouses,  stables, 
See.,  which  gave  the  sense  whichwas  to  be  applied 
to  the  words  “tenements  and  hereditaments.” 
These  words  must,  therefore,  be  construed  as 
limited  to  tenements  and  hereditaments  of  the 
kind  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Act ; and 
this  was  the  rule  of  construction  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Waterworks.  The 
decision  of  the  Court,  therefore,  was  to  reverse 
what  had  been  done  by  the  sessions,  and  to 
quash  the  rate. 


IRISH  BUILDING  AND  RAILWAY 
WORKS. 

A new  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  erected 
at  Belfast,  and  the  subscriptions  for  defraying 
the  expenses  are  increasing. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Youghal 
Union  have  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a new 
workhouse,  and  tenders  are  being  received  for 
the  same,  in  conformity  with  the  drawings, 
&c.  furnished  by  the  architect  to  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners. 

New  station-houses  are  to  be  erected  at 
Clonmel  and  Cabin,  on  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Denny,  of  Dublin.  The  ground 
surveys  and  setting  out  of  the  line  are  being 
proceeded  with,  on  the  new  deviation  ; and  the 
land  through  which  the  railway  is  to  run  at 
Piltown,  has  been  given  up  to  the  company. 
The  works  on  this  portion  will  be  commenced 
immediately. 

The  works  at  the  new  R.  C.  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  at  Irishtown,  county  Dublin,  are 
progressing  : the  walls  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  sacristies  have  been  raised  to  their 
full  height.  Those  of  the  east  and  west  end3 
are  built  to  the  commencement  of  the  gables. 
The  interior  columns  and  arches,  which  are  to 
divide  the  church  into  nave  and  aisles,  and 
other  portions,  are  still  wanting. 

The  Killarney  Junction  Railway  works  have 
been  at  last  resumed : when  all  preliminary 
arrangements  are  made,  3,000  men  will  be  en- 
gaged on  the  line. 
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The  Cork  and  Bandon  line  is  near  its  com- 
pletion, and  the  differences  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  company  having  been  arranged, 
it  is  expected  that  the  railway  will  shortly  be 
opened  for  traffic. 

The  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  Railway  Com- 
i pany  have  got  possession  of  13  miles  of  the 
line  between  Jerpoint  Station  and  Dunkitt. 

The  Tralee  Board  room  is  being  enlarged, 
and  sundry  alterations  made  throughout  the 
i workhouse. 

The  new  pier  at  Queenstown  is  to  be  on  a 
I site  given  by  Lord  de  Vesci,  and  will  consist 
of  a stone  mole,  100  feet  to  deep  water,  with  a 
head  265  feet  long,  laid  on  a foundation  of 
t timber  piles. 

The  first  stone  of  a new  agricultural  school 
has  been  laid  at  Whitechurch,  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Bessborough. 

The  pier  of  Ardglass  harbour  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing it,  and  forming  a harbour  of  refuge. 


BEST  ASPECT  FOR  HOUSES. 

I am  in  the  regular  habit  of  reading  your 
interesting  journal,  which  lies  on  our  club 
table  (the  Conservative.)  Amongst  the  many 
useful  and  valuable  suggestions  which  it  con- 
tains, I do  not  remember  seeing  any  observa- 
tions on  the  economy,  healthfulness,  and 
superior  comfort  obtained  in  the  erection  of 
dwelling-houses  (especially  in  the  country)  in 
a southern  aspect,  as  regards  the  principal 
dwelling- rooms. 

Economy — because  in  the  winter  and 
autumn  months  the  sun  generally  supersedes 
for  the  time  the  necessity  of  large  fires,  from 
the  genial  warmth  it  gives  to  the  entire  apart- 
ment, as  well  as  promoting  ventilation  and 
rendering  it  wholesome  and  agreeable. 

Also,  if  windows  were  more  frequently 
thrown  out  from  the  side  walls  to  catch  the 
sun  east  or  west,  or  both,  now  that  the 
window-tax  is  abolished,  additional  light, 
warmth,  and  cheerfulness  would  be  gained. 

Every  body  knows  how  unhealthy,  cold,  and 
dismal  a room  becomes  with  a northern  aspect 
where  no  sun  enters ; and  I would  recommend 
this  subject  to  the  serious  attention  of  medical 
men  when  recommending  or  suggesting 
situations  for  their  patients. 

From  my  own  observations,  I find  that  the 
aspect  of  the  majority  of  dwelling-houses  is 
east  and  west,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
worse — too  hot  in  summer,  and  too  cold  in 
winter. 

Again,  the  shading  of  rooms  by  large  trees 
suffered  to  grow  too  near  our  houses,  is  an 
evil  much  to  be  deplored. 

In  the  arrangements  of  a house  let  the 
morning  or  breakfast-room  be  east,  the  draw- 
ing-room south,  and  the  dining-parlour  west — 
to  commence  with  and  follow  the  sun  all  day, 
and  if  in  the  midst  of  the  summer,  the  setting 
sun  is  too  hot  and  glaring,  why,  then  use  the 
breakfast-room  as  a salle-a-manger.  G.  C. 


BRUNELLESCHI’S  DOME. 

Having  called  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  this  dome  as  in  part  an  instance  of  a 
Gothic  one,  I am  anxious  to  lay  before  them  the 
: following,  from  Vasari’s  Lives,  being  an  extract 
: from  Brunelleschi’s  own  report  to  the  syndics 
; and  wardens  appointed  to  judge  of  the  de- 
signs : — 

“ The  difficulties  of  this  erection  being  well 
considered,  I find  that  it  cannot  by  any  means 
be  constructed  in  a perfect  circle.  Now  it 
appears  to  me  that  those  architects  who  do  not 
aim  at  giving  perpetual  duration  to  their 
fabrics,  do  not  even  know  what  they  are  doing. 
I have,  therefore,  determined  to  turn  the  inner 
part  of  this  vault  in  angles,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  walls,  adopting  the  proportions  and 
manner  of  the  pointed  arch , this  being  a form 
which  displays  a rapid  tendency  to  ascend.” 

Now  it  requires  little  argument  to  support 
the  assertion  that  a dome  built  from  the  pro- 
portions and  manner  of  the  pointed  arch  is 
essentially  Gothic,  as  the  mere  style  of  orna- 
menting it  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
Further,  Brunelleschi’s  adoption  of  a “ form 
which  displays  a rapid  tendency  to  ascend  ” is 


a sufficient  proof  that  this  great  architect  con- 
sidered a dome  to  be  an  “ aspiring  feature  in 
architecture  j”  nor  do  I doubt  that  his  autho- 
rity will  have  some  weight  with  your  ingenious 
correspondent,  who  argued  for  the  horizon- 
tality  of  the  dome,  and  denied  that  it  was  an 
aspiring  feature  as,  we  have  shewn,  Brunelles- 
chi held  it  to  be.  H.  T.  B. 


BUILDERS’  DIFFERENCES. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  insert  the 
following  tenders  for  a house  in  Greshara- 
street  (Mr.  S.  Wood,  architect)? — 


Grimsdell £6,929 

Lucas  6,200 

Hicks  6,183 

Haynes  and  Co 6,183 

Cubitt 6,182 

T.  & W.  Piper  5,987 

Hayward  and  Nixon  5,977 

Lawrence  and  Sons 5,740 

R.  & E.  Curtis 5,731 

J-Jay 4,973 

Pray  insert  the  inclosed  tenders  for  building 
two  villas,  at  Brixton,  for  Mr.  W.  Morris; 
quantities  furnished  : — 

Abbey £3,000 

Gerry  2,988 

Hugoe 2,698 

Pilditch  .: 1,866 


A subscriber  will  esteem  it  a favour  the 
following  appearing  in  The  Builder: — 
lenders  for  alterations  to  house,  Streatham- 
hill,  for  Mr.  C.  T.  Gabriel. 


Thompson £1,130 

Jewell 1,067 

Ashby  and  Sons 1,047 

Higgs  968 

Lawrence  and  Sons  732 


RECOVERY  OF  ARCHITECT’S  CHARGES. 

COCKERMOUTH  CHURCH. 

In  the  case  of  Clark  v.  Wyndham,  tried  at 
Carlisle  before  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  which 
has  been  reported  in  The  Builder,  our 
readers  will  remember  that  the  plaintiff  ob- 
tained a ve'rdict  for  150/.  In  the  present  Term 
Mr.  Cowling,  as  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
moved  to  set  aside  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
on  the  fourth’  issue,  and  generally  to  enter  a 
nonsuit. 

In  order  to  understand  Mr.  Cowling’s  ap- 
plication to  the  Court,  and  fully  appreciate  the 
important  point  involved  in  it,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  be  to  some  extent 
recapitulated. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  the  declaration 
in  which  contained  several  counts,  the  first  of  which 
was  a special  one,  framed  to  recover  damages  for 
the  non-payment  of  a sum  of  money  claimed  for 
plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  the  plaintiff'  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Cockermouth  church.  The  church 
had  been,  in  November,  1850,  destroyed  by  fire,  at 
which  time  a subscription  was  opened,  and  a com- 
mittee formed  for  its  re-erection,  a member  of 
which  was  the  defendant,  General  Wyndham.  The 
committee  issued  advertisements,  offering  pre- 
miums of  50/.  and  25/.  for  the  two  best  designs  for 
such  church.  The  plaintiff  competed  and  sent  in  a 
design,  which  was  rejected  by  the  committee,  who 
adjudged  the  premiums  to  two  other  candidates. 
The  plans  were,  however,  to  be  submitted  to  a 
vestry  meeting,  convened  for  that  purpose,  which 
being  done,  the  vestry  dissented  from  the  com- 
mittee’s opinion,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff’s  design.  The  committee  thereupon  adver- 
tised for  tender,  for  building  the  church  accord- 
ing  to  the  plaintiff’s  design,  but  imposed  upon 
him  these  conditions,  namely,  that  although  he 
was  to  make  the  necessary  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  carrying  out  his  design,  yet,  in 
case  the  estimate  for  the  building  should  ex- 
ceed 4,700/.,  exclusive  of  the  commission  and  the 
salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  the  plaintiff  was 
neither  to  claim,  nor  to  be  paid,  for  his  trouble  and 
labour,  and  the  committee  was  to  be  at  liberty  to 
decline  his  design.  Four  builders  sent  in  estimates, 
only  one  of  which  was  below  4,700/.,  and  the  com- 
mittee not  pledging  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
tender,  took  no  further  steps  in  the  matter,  and  this 
together  with  a dispute,  which  arose  among  the  sub- 
scribers, had  the  effect  of  altogether  postponing  the 
erection  of  the  church.  The  plaintiff*  thereupon 
brought  his  action  for  payment  for  the  preparation 
of  the  plans,  &c.  At  the  trial  the  jury  were  of 


opinion  that  the  lowest  estimate  might  have  been 
prudently  acted  upon,  and  found,  as  before  stated, 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  150/. 

The  ground  of  Mr.  Cowling’s  motion  was,  that 
the  correct  construction  of  the  committee’s  resolu- 
tion was,  that  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  op- 
tion of  proceeding  or  not  on  the  lowest  tender,  and 
not  to  leave  it  to  the  jury,  to  say,  whether  they  (the 
committee)  could  have  prudently  done  so.  The 
Court,  however,  refused  the  rule,  and  in  so  doing 
stated  its  opinion  to  be,  that  the  plaintiff’s  declara- 
tion was  in  substance  the  common  count  for  work 
and  labour  in  drawing  plans  and  specifications,  al- 
though it  assumed  a special  form  on  account  of  the 
above  conditions,  imposed  by  the  resolution  of  the 
committee.  That,  prima  facie,  the  work  being 
done  by  Mr.  Clark,  he  was  entitled  to  be  paid  for 
it,  and  that  it  lay  on  the  defendant,  as  one  of  the 
committee,  to  show  why  the  plaintiff  was  not  so 
entitled.  The  Court  remarked,  that  the  contract 
was  thus  : — The  plaintiff  says,  I have  such  confi- 
dence in  my  plans  and  specifications  that  I will 
undertake  to  receive  nothing,  if  they  cannot  be 
fairly  worked  out  for  4,700/.  This  action  is  not 
for  commission,  but  for  work  and  labour  in  draw- 
ing the  plans.— Mr.  Clark  has  therefore  recovered 
150/. 


FITTING  THE  POOR  FOR  THEIR 
DWELLINGS. 

I agree  with  your  correspondent  “ J.  B.” 
that  much  of  the  misery  in  which  so 
many  working  men’s  families  live,  is  caused 
by  the  ignorance  and  untidiness  of  the  work- 
ing man’s  wife,  together  with  his  own  impro- 
vidence; and  I should  rejoice  if  at  all  schools 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  were  taught  the 
art  of  living  comfortably  on  economical  prin- 
ciples, and  keeping  tidy  homes,  as  well  as 
reading  and  writing:  it  might  easily  be  done; 
and  it  is  a most  important  matter,  connected 
with  the  desire  to  make  the  children  of  work- 
ing men  useful  members  of  society,  and  fitting 
inmates  of  improved  dwellings,  that  we  should 
so  teach  them. 

But  concurring  so  far  with  your  correspond- 
ent, I must  differ  with  him  in  his  estimation 
of  the  wives  of  working  men,  and  express  my 
conviction  that  they  are  not  such  as  he  de- 
scribes. I would  say  further,  that,  in  London 
alone,  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of  married 
poor  women  who  only  want  the  improved 
home, — the  home  that  shall  contain,  in  one 
dwelling,  or  one  floor  of  a dwelling,  a living 
room,  two  or  three  bed  rooms,  a scullery  with 
sink  and  water,  and  a water-closet,  to  make 
that  home  at  all  times  a comfortable  one  to  the 
working  man  and  his  family;  therefore  do  I 
trust  that  the  good  movement  in  that  direction 
will  go  on,  until  every  working  man’s  family 
can  command  a separate  tenement,  or  separate 
floor,  with  the  conveniences  of  separate  rooms, 
of  water  laid  on  to  a sink,  a water-closet,  dust 
shaft,  coal  box,  a slate  pantry,  and  a distinct 
entrance ; like  those  built  by  Prince  Albert, 
in  the  barrack  ground,  facing  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition. Speaking  of  which  models,  I would 
fain  believe  that  good  men  have  them  in  view 
as  patterns  for  erecting  such,  or  better,  for  the 
occupation  of  those  whose  improvement,  phy- 
sical and  even  moral,  mainly  depends  on  such 
provision.  We  are  all  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause,  for  from  such  philanthropic  under- 
takings most  assuredly  will  proceed  wide- 
spreading  advantages  to  society  generally. 

I have  only  to  add  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  evils  deplored  by  “J.  B.”  have  been 
caused  almost  entirely  by  the  wretched,  close, 
damp,  undrained,  and  consequently  unhealthy 
habitations,  which  the  law  has  allowed  to  be 
built,  and  the  poor  to  inhabit,  for  the  last  100 
years. Felix. 

A Lady’s  Voyage  Round  the  World .-  a 
selected  Translation  from  the  German  of 
Ida  Pfeiffer.  By  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett. 
Longman  and  Co.  1851. 

These  two  little  numbers  of  “The  Traveller’s 
Library  ” contain,  perhaps,  one  of  the  liveliest 
and  most  varied  and  entertaining,  though  at 
the  same  time  simple  and  unassuming,  narra- 
tives ever  written  since  old  Lithgow  gave  his 
travels  to  the  world,  before  the  present  century 
began.  Much  of  its  interest,  however,  lies  in  tact 
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and  subtlety,  observance  and  taste,  peculiarly 
feminine.  The  fact  of  a middle-aged  woman 
roving  alone  through  the  world  at  will,  and 
everywhere  meeting  with  little  else  than  respect 
and  kindness, — even  robbers  doing  homage  to 
her  sex  and  giving  instead  of  taking, — is  one 
of  a highly  interesting  and  gratifying  descrip- 
tion, full  of  hope  for  human  nature. 

Mrs.  Pfeiffer  puts  to  shame  more  than  one 
accredited  traveller  in  the  frequency  and  the 
graphic  character  of  her  remarks  on  everything 
in  the  shape  of  architectural  curiosity  or  pre- 
tension met  with  in  the  course  of  her  wander- 
ings,—especially  in  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &c. 
By  the  way,  she  incidentally  corroborates  the 
feasibility  of  a recent  suggestion  as  to  the 
want  of  windows  in  the  Nineveh  temple- 
palaces  by  reminding  us  that  a want  of  win- 
dows is  a peculiarity  amongst  the  countless 
temples  of  the  Hindoos.  A remark  of  hers 
also  on  the  extent  of  Delhi  gives  one  a pretty 
shrewd  idea  of  one  at  least  of  the  real  causes 
or  reasons  for  the  astounding  extent  of 
Nineveh. 

“ To  the  great  imperial  city  of  Delhi  the 
eyes  of  all  India— almost  of  all  Asia— were 
once  directed.  It  was,  in  its  time,  what  Athens 
was  to  Greece,  and  Rome  to  Europe,  and  a 
similar  fate  has  befallen  it ; for  of  all  its  great- 
ness only  the  name  is  left.  The  present  town 
is  called  New  Delhi,  although  it  is  200  years 
old,  and  is  a continuation  of  the  old  towns, 
of  which  there  have  been  seven ; for,  as  often 
as  the  palaces,  mosques,  &c.,  became  dilapi- 
dated they  were  left  to  fall  to  ruin,  and  new 
ones  erected  by  the  side  of  them ; so  that  at 
last,  ruins  included,  the  town  extended  eighteen 
miles  in  length,  and  more  than  six  in  breadth  : 
indeed,  if  many  of  them  were  not  covered  with 
a thin  stratum  of  earth,  it  would  appear  the 
most  extensive  city  in  the  world.” 

The  author’s  account  of  one  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Delhi  may  be  quoted,  both  as  an 
example  of  her  manner  of  describing  such 
things,  and  of  the  style  of  the  translation, 
which  seems  to  do  justice  to  the  original. 

“ One  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
I saw  was  what  is  called  the  Ivotab-Minar,  in 
which  is  the  grand  pillar,  a polygon  of  twenty- 
seven  hills,  and  five  stories  or  galleries.  The 
diameter  at  the  base  is  54  feet,  its  height  226 : 
it  is  of  red  sandstone,  and  the  upper  part 
white  marble;  but  it  is  chiefly  admirable  for 
the  marvellously  wrought  sculptures  and  deco- 
rations which  wind  round  it  in  broad  stripes, 
and  which  are  so  delicately  and  exquisitely 
chiselled  that  they  resemble  the  finest  lace. 
Every  description  of  the  effect  of  the  wonderful 
work  must  be  far  excelled  by  the  reality,  and 
fortunately  the  column  is  in  as  good  preserva- 
tion as  if  it  had  not  been  standing  100  years 
though  it  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  upper  division  leans  a little  forward,  it 
is  not  known  whether  intentionally  or  other- 
wise ; and  it  terminates  in  a flat  terrace  which 
does  not  seem  to  harmonise  well  with  the  rest 
of  the  structure.  Possibly  something  may 
have  formerly  stood  upon  it,  although  this  is 
not  known.  It  was  in  its  present  state  when 
Delhi  was  taken  by  the  English.  We  ascended 
to  the  summit  and  obtained  a magnificent 
prospect  over  the  world  of  ruins.  New  Delhi, 
the  Jumna,  and  the  wide  country  round.” 

Historical  Calculat  ions  based  upon  past  Events 

in  the  History  of  the  World , Ac.  Glasgow : 

R.  Jackson.  1851. 

We  know  not  well  what  to  say  about  this  little 
pamphlet,  although  a great  portion  of  it  re- 
lates to  the  measurements  of  the  temple  given 
by  Ezekiel.  It  is  compiled  from  a work 
entitled  “ The  Mystery  of  God  Finished,”  and 
is  designed  to  show  “ that  the  progressive  de- 
velopement  of  the  principles  of  human  action, 
and  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
churches  and  nations,  have  been  regulated  by 
fixed  laws,  the  future  results  of  the  calcula- 
tions pointing  definitely  and  distinctly  to  the 
time  of  ‘restitution  of  all  things,’” — which, 
the  author  seems  to  calculate,  is  to  begin  in 
our  own  beloved  “isle  of  the  sea,”  and  the  pre- 
paration for  which  extends  more  particularly 
“ from  the  year  563,  when  Columba  arrived 
first  in  Scotland,  until  the  year  1863,  when  the 
divine  national  man  shall  appear.”  As  to  this 


“ divine  national  man,”  we  suspect  that  those 
who  are  preparing  “a  knife  and  fork  ” for  him, 
and  “ a seat  at  table,”  and  who  hence  seem  to 
regard  him  as  an  individual  merely,  will  find 
themselves  immensely  mistaken;  but  really, 
although  we  do  admit  that  the  true  “Temple 
of  the  Lord,”  in  which  he  will  appear,  is  the 
human  body,  we  are  not  versed  in  6ucli  “ mea- 
surements of  the  Temple  ” as  these,  and  there- 
fore the  less  we  say  about  them  the  better. 

The  Hand-book  of  Architectural  Ornament.  By 
W.  Gibbs,  Ornamental  Engraver.  London  : 
Ackermann  and  Co.  1851. 

Observing  at  the  first  glance  several  examples 
pilfered  from  our  pages  (where  they  appear 
exclusively),  without  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment, we  are  not  disposed  to  look  farther. 

The  Royal  Exhibition  Companion ; or,  the 
Sights  of  London.  London  : Clayton  and 
Son,  Strand.  1851. 

This  is  a series  of  penny  guides,  and  consists 
of  twenty-five  distinct  hand-books  to  most  of 
the  sights  in  London,  and  within  25  miles  of 
St.  Paul’s  ; each  part  containing  thirty-two 
pages  of  letterpress.  They  are  necessarily 
brief,  but  appear  to  be  tolerably  comprehensive 
and  clear  so  far  as  they  go. 


#M{0ffUanra. 

Drury -lane  Theatre. — Jullien’s 
Concerts. — Mr.  Jullien  has  done  much  to 
popularise  good  music,  and  deserves  the  thanks 
of  those  who  regard  with  interest  the  progress 
of  the  universal  art.  At  this  moment,  when 
there  is  singularly  little  to  he  seen  or  heard  in 
London,  save  the  note  of  preparation,  and 
with  such  attractions  as  he  can  offer,  he  may 
be  sure  of  full  houses  every  night  of  his  brief 
season.  The  theatre  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
thorough  decoration,  and  will  probably  have  it 
in  time  for  the  approaching  opera  season  there. 
For  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Gye  has  shaken 
his  wand,  and,  with  the  aid  of  white  hangings 
to  the  boxes  with  swags  of  artificial  flowers, 
scarlet  and  gold  coverings  to  the  pillars,  the  glit- 
tering crystal  curtain,  and  a promenade  adorned 
with  his  usual  affluence  of  white  calico,  gold 
lace,  roses,  and  good  taste,  has  made  it  all  that 
could  be  desired  pro  tempore,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  murky  ceiling,  difficult  to  hide,  which 
suggests  what  the  superficial  prettiness  covers. 

The  Gateshead  Surveyorship. — Two 
candidates  were  nominated  by  the  Gateshead 
Council  for  the  office  of  town  surveyor  and 
inspector  of  nuisances — Mr.  William  Hall, 
C.E.,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Coxon  Young,  of  the  Gateshead  firm  of  R.  and 
R.  C.  Young,  builders.  “ It  had  pertinaciously 
been  insinuated,  beyond  the  Tyne,”  says  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  “ that  while  our  corporate 
body  were  advertising  for  candidates,  a majority 
of  the  members  stood  pledged  to  appoint  a 
resident  burgess.  We  declared  our  trust  that 
the  majority  would  be  unswayed  by  local  pre- 
dilections— would  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
came  before  them  best  recommended  ; and  the 
result  has  justified  our  confidence  and  repelled 
the  ‘insult.’  Mr.  Young  had  many  powerful 
recommendations  in  his  favour —local  friend- 
ship, an  umullied  personal  reputation,  and,  as 
an  architect  and  builder,  a standing  second  to 
none  in  Gateshead.  But  a majority  of  the 
members,  however  highly  they  respected  their 
townsman,  were  of  opinion  that  the  public 
interests  would  best  be  consulted  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hall,  and  gave  their  votes  accord- 
ingly.” Another  local  paper  thinks  that  the 
borough  has  been  “ insulted  ” by  a stranger 
having  been  deemed  more  eligible  than  a 
townsman  to  fill  the  office  of  town  surveyor. 

A Shake-up  for  Cabinet-Makers. — 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  believes  that 
a knowledge  of  all  the  timbers  which  grow  on 
the  surface  of  this  beautiful  earth  is  inherent 
in  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  or  carvers;  but 
should  any  one  have  the  faintest  notion  of  such 
a thing,  he  has  only  to  go  to  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition and  take  even  a casual  view  of  the  spe- 
cimens of  wood  there  displayed,  and  he  will 
find  amply  sufficient  to  dispel  the  delusion 
under  which  he  might  have  been  labouring. 


If,  after  this,  he  expects  that  the  workers  in 
wood  will  be  kept  down  to  the  routine  use  of 
our  native  oak,  the  hitherto  almost  universal 
mahogany,  or  rosewood,  as  the  only  materials 
for  our  furniture,  he  will  be  more  short-sighted 
than  we  could  well  have  supposed  any  man 
capable  of  visiting  and  examining  the  Exhibi- 
tion could  have  been  ; and  we  are  compelled 
to  give  him  up  in  despair,  and  appeal  to  others 
of  more  susceptibility,  asking  them,  if  such  a 
series,  even  as  that  now  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
could  be  permanently  secured  together  with 
such  illustrations  of  the  working  capabilities  of 
the  various  specimens  as  would  show  their 
economic  value  for  carving  and  general  cabi- 
net-work, would  it  not  be  a boon  of  no  small 
importance  to  manufacturers  of  furniture,  and 
a great  stimulant  to  the  arts  of  design  as 
applicable  thereto  ? For  it  must  ever  be  re- 
membered that  the  character  of  a piece  of 
carved  wood  depends  largely  upon  the  natural 
structure  of  the  wood  used  in  its  construction  ; 
and  in  the  more  florid  examples  of  wood- 
carving, a close  grained  and  fine  fibre  is  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  work;  and  thus  in  all 
judiciously  executed  examples,  we  shall  find 
the  character  of  the  carving  varies  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  fibre  of  the  wood, 
and  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  have  attempted  to  carve  a work  similar  to 
the  bedstead  in  the  Austrian  department  in  oak 
instead  of  zebra  wood. — Art  Journal. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers.— A general  meeting  of  this  institution 
was  held  at  the  Society’s  rooms,  in  Birming- 
ham, on  the  22nd  ult.  Mr.  Archibald  Slate, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  E.  M'Connell,  was 
called  to  the  chair;  and  the  secretary  read  a 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Skipton,  of  Manchester, 
“ On  the  Direct  Conversion  of  Rectilinear  into 
Circular  motion  in  the  Steam-engine.”  Mr. 
Marshall  next  read  a paper  by  Mr.  Clift,  of 
Birmingham,  “ On  the  Preservation  of  Timber 
by  Creosote.”  The  author  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  mode  of  saturating  wood  with 
creosote,  patented  by  Mr.  Bethel,  was  the  best 
yet  proposed.  The  material  used  consisted  of 
bituminous  oils  combined  with  a portion  of 
creosote,  the  latter  substance  being  acknowleged 
to  possess  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  pro- 
perties. The  timber,  when  subjected  to  this 
process,  would  be  proof  against  the  ravages  of 
the  destructive  worms  which  generally  destroy 
timber,  and  wood  so  impregnated  would  be 
most  suitable  for  railway-sleepers,  mining- 
work,  docks,  &c.  Mr.  Archibald  Slate  then 
placed  before  the  meeting  a paper  “On  a New 
Equilibrium  Canal  Lift  for  transferring  Boats 
without  loss  of  Water  or  of  Power.”  An 
improved  safety  lamp,  the  invention  of  Mr.  C. 
Elvin,  of  Belgium,  was  presented  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Blackwell,  of  Dudley. 

Ecclesiastical  Residences. — One  of 
the  longest  Acts  passed  in  the  late  Session  of 
Parliament  relates  to  ecclesiastical  residences 
in  Ireland.  The  object  of  the  Act  (14  & 15 
Viet.  c.  73)  is  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
laws  on  the  building,  maintaining,  and  ex- 
change of  ecclesiastical  residences,  and  to  ap- 
portion more  justly  and  equally  the  expen- 
diture in  respect  of  such  residences,  and  render 
the  liability  of  ecclesiastical  persons  in  respect 
of  dilapidations  less  burdensome.  There  are 
several  clauses  on  the  subject  of  building  and 
improving  ecclesiastical  residences  by  way  of 
memorial,  certificate,  and  charge  ; others  as  to 
persons  who  are  to  be  deemed  successors  to 
such  residences.  Some  of  the  provisions  have 
reference  to  the  compulsory  building  of  glebe 
houses;  to  the  building  and  improving  of 
ecclesiastical  residences  by  means  of  money 
raised  on  mortgage ; as  to  the  way  of  endow- 
ment of  glebe  lands  and  houses  by  well-dis- 
posed persons  desirous  to  promote  the  resi- 
dence of  a minister  to  officiate  in  any  church, 
parochial  chapelry,  or  perpetual  curacy.  Many 
of  the  clauses  in  this  Act  relate  to  dilapida- 
tions, and  as  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  resi- 
dences, and  as  to  the  recovery  of  rents  upon 
reserved  glebe  lands,  &c.  There  are  57  long 
provisions  in  the  Act. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle.  — Letters  from 
Alexandria  say  that  a government  engineer 
from  Malta  “ is  exhuming  the  prostrate  column 
known  as  Cleopatra’s  Needle.” 
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The  Exhibition  Surplus  : a School 
of  Design  for  Sunderland.— The  local 
committee  of  the  Exhibition,  existing  in  Sun- 
derland, met  on  Monday  week  to  memorialise 
the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the 
surplus  (the  mayor,  Mr.W.Mordey,  in  thechair). 
The  chairman  referred  to  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  Sunderland— shipbuilding,  the  manufacture 
of  glass  and  earthenware,  &c. — and  urged  the 
importance  of  having  a school  established  in 
the  town  to  inculcate  art  and  science.  The 
Rev.  R.  Skipsey  proposed  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  be  memorialised  for  a grant  to 
assist  in  founding  a school  of  design  in  Sun- 
derland. Such  a school,  he  stated,  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  established.  The  motion  was 
seconded  ; and  Mr.  Hartley,  the  glass  manu- 
facturer, as  reported,  spoke  earnestly  on  the 
importance  of  a due  combination  of  theory  and 
practice.  He  thought, however,  that  Sunderland 
was  not  yet  quite  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  instruction  in  the  theory  of  the  differ- 
ent trades  and  manufactures  which  she  carried 
on.  But  if  such  an  institution  were  founded 
in  London,  it  might  gradually  extend  its 
branches  to  the  provinces.  The  same  speaker 
afterwards  remarked  that  he  found  in  the 
Exhibition  a most  beautiful  specimen  of  clay 
adapted  for  glass  manufacture,  which  he  had 
never  heard  of  before:  it  came  from  Germany. 
On  seeing  it  he  sent  to  Germany  for  a supply  on 
trial;  andten  tonsof  it  had  arrived  that  very  week 
at  his  works.  Mr.  Todd,  another  speaker,  said 
that  the  Exhibition  surplus  should  be  applied 
to  the  foundation  of  a normal  college  in  Lon- 
don. The  result  of  the  meeting  was  an 
adjournment  for  a fortnight. 

London  Improvements  under  the 
Coal  Duty  Acts. — A return  has  been  made 
to  an  order  of  the  Common  Council,  from 
which  it  appears,  among  other  heavy  items, 
that  the  formation  of  Farringdon-street,  re- 
moval of  Fleet  Market,  and  erection  of  Far- 
ringdon  Market,  cost  250,000/. ; the  building 
of  the  new  Coal  Market,  and  improvement  of 
Thames-street,  &c.,  94,16//.  odd;  the  forma- 
tion of  Cranbourne-street,  Upper  Wellington- 
street,  and  New  Oxford-street,  also  of  Com- 
mercial-street, Whitechapel;  Victoria-street, 
Westminster  ; and  other  minor  improvements 
without  the  city,  665,000/. ; and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  approaches  to  New  London-bridge, 
including  ground  and  premises  in  a long  list 
enumerated,  1,016,421/.  odd.  The  sum  total 
raised  for  public  works  and  improvements  out 
of  the  coal  duties  since  1766,  is  3,738,0 67/. 
odd,  of  which  1,117,345/.  were  for  those  within 
I the  city,  807,500/.  for  those  without  the  city, 
i and  1,813,221/.  odd  for  those  of  a general 
( character. 

St.  James’s  Palace  and  Pall  Mall. — 

] How  long  is  that  heterogeneous  collection  of 
l unsightly  and  mean-looking  buildings,  called 
! St.  James’s  Palace,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
i its  present  state?  Placed  in  immediate  con- 
t trast  with  so  many  magnificent  private  resi- 
( dences,  it  serves  merely  as  a reflection  upon 
t the  boasted  loyalty,  public  spirit,  and  taste  of 
t the  age.  At  the  same  time  might  be  effected 
t that  most  desirable  improvement  first  sug- 
£ gested  in  the  columns  of  The  Builder,  of 
c continuing  Pall-mall  to  the  Green-park,  clear- 
i ing  away  the  intermediate  houses  between  the 
1 Earl  of  Ellesmere’s  and  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
1;  land’s,  and  thus  giving  a grand  finish  to  one 
o of  the  noblest  thoroughfares  which  this  or  any 

0 other  capital  can  boast.  At  all  events,  some- 
th thing  should  be  done  to  the  palace,  unless  it  is 
ti  to  remain  a monument  to  national  disgrace. — 

1 Footpad. 

Rating  Literary  Institutions. — Last 
Mveek  an  appeal  was  made  in  the  Court  of 
(-  Queen’s  Bench  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers 
t<  to  the  Manchester  Library  and  News-room, 
Mvho  occupies  a building  called  the  Portico, 
aj  against  a rate  which  had  been  assessed  upon 
tlthem  by  the  overseers  of  Manchester  in  re- 
si  spect  of  their  occupation.  There  are  400 
si  subscribers  to  the  Library  and  News-room,  in 
w which  there  are  as  many  as  15,000  volumes, 
b besides  periodicals  and  journals.  The  affairs 
o of  the  institution  are  conducted  by  a com- 
umittee.  The  question  now  raised  was,  whether 
tithe  building  was  exempt  from  rates  within  the 


provisions  of  the  Exemption  Act,  as  being  a 
building  occupied  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
poses of  literature,  science,  or  the  fine  arts. 
Lord  Campbell  said  it  was  quite  clear  that  this 
institution  was  not  within  the  exemption.  The 
statute  exempted  those  places  only  which  were 
established  for  the  promotion  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts  exclusively,  and  did 
not  extend  the  exemption  to  cases  where  the 
members  derived  a particular  benefit  to  them- 
selves. If  this  exemption  were  allowed,  there 
was  hardly  a club  in  London  which  might  not 
claim  exemption.  This  was  a private  society, 
established  for  the  convenience  and  advantage 
of  its  members.  The  rate  must  be  affirmed. 

The  Iron  Trade. — The  first  month  of 
the  quarter  is  ended  without  any  amendment 
in  this  trade.  A few  privileged  parties,  enjoy- 
ing unusual  advantages  as  to  mineral  property, 
name,  and  payments,  may  be  even  now 
realizing  a small  profit  towards  paying  the  in- 
terest of  capital ; but  with  far  the  greater 
number  the  expenses  of  production  are  scarcely 


Walking  Head  downwards  on  a Ceil- 
ing !— Some  interest  has  been  excited  in  Pitts- 
burg, says  the  Monireul  Courier,  by  the  per- 
formance of  Mr.  M'Cormack,  who  walks  head 
downwards  on  (or  rather  under)  a slab  of 
polished  marble,  to  which  his  feet  attach 
themselves,  as  he  asserts,  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  He  made  some  six  or  seven  steps, 
the  slab  being  only  under  nine  feet  long.  This 
experiment  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  many 
years  of  research  and  labour,  involving  philo- 
sophical principles.  Shoes  are  used,  it  is 
stated,  with  mechanical  contrivance  in  imi- 
tation of  the  feet  of  flies,  heretofore  the  sole 
performers  of  this  kind  of  gymnastics.  A 
large  number  of  prominent  citizens  witnessed 
this,  and  other  experiments  of  his  upon  dis- 
coveries of  others.  They  resolved  that  Mr. 
M'Cormack  be  requested  to  deliver  a public 
course  of  lectures  in  Pittsburg,  and  that  the 
meeting  pledge  themselves  to  assist  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  scientific  researches. 

Kingston,  Jamaica..— Mr.  Walsh,  archi- 
covered,  and  many  find  themselves  involved  in  tec^  'vbos®  na™e  has,  before  now,  been  seen  in 
a gradual  but  unavoidable  impoverishment.  | ourP  ^es>  ha8.°een  appointed  surveyor  of  high- 
It  has  been  stated  that  in  some  localities  near  |Wavs  and  bnckres  for  the  eitvanH  nariRh 


Stourbridge  and  Dudley  the  miners  have 
given  notices  to  demand  an  advance  of  wages; 
but  should  the  men  desert  their  employment 
in  so  ill-advised  an  effort,  there  is  great  doubt 
whether  they  will  not  have  to  return  at  lower 
than  higher  wages. — Birmingham  Gazette. 

Improvement  in  Lighthouses, 


ways  and  bridges  for  the  city  and  parish  of 
Kingston. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Architecturus  to  his  Son,”  next  week. 

“J.  E.,”  "II.  H.,”  “D.  G.,”  “ W.  W”  " D.  R.  II 
D.  G.,"  “ G.  M.  H.,”  » L.,”  “ R.  T."  “ R.  S.,"  “ S.  H.” 
Johnny,”  “R.  R.,"  “H.  A.,”  “ F.  F.,”  “ W.  It.,” 
! “ T.  L.,"  “B.  T.,"  Leicester  (there  is  now  no  Londo*n 
We  | agent),  “ J.  13.  W.  and  Sons,"  “ J.  E.,"  “ F.  T.,”  “ H.  T. 
are  requested,  by  Mr.  R.  Rettie,  to  state  that ! B-'.”  ‘I?-.15;”  (Mks  “ ^bat  b,°  the  most  economical 
i • • . A-l  . j . »»  and  eUectual  manner  of  heating  show-rooms  four  stories 

the  telegraphic  improvements  attributed  to  Mr.  high  7”  We  should  say,  employ  a proper  person  to  doit), 
Wells,  of  the  Admiralty,  in  a recent  number  of  “Xv  w ” nnt* *“ J'  “ ' " " ” ~ ” 


The  Builder,  are  his,  and  not  Mr.  Wells’s 

Elementary  Drawing  and  Model- 
ling Schools  for  Artisans. — The  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  now  that  the  Exhibi- 
tion labours  of  those  most  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  subject  are  at  an  end,  have 
resolved  to  urge  forward  this  proposal,  and 
with  that  view  the  secretary  has  published  by 
their  order  an  address  to  the  public  on  the 
subject,  reiterating  what  we  have  already  an- 
nounced, that  as  soon  as  any  locality  shall 
have  signified  its  desire  to  establish  one  of  the 
schools,  the  council  will  be  prepared  to  afford 
the  co-operation  of  the  society  on  the  con- 
ditions announced.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
council  that  the  Schools  of  Design  cannot 
properly  fulfil  their  original  purpose  till  it  be 
made  a necessary  condition  of  entrance  to 
them  that  the  student  has  already  acquired 
the  power  of  drawing  and  modelling;  and  one 
object  and  advantage  of  the  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  would  be  the  preparation 
of  pupils  for  the  Schools  of  Design. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects.— The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
session  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  next, 
when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pap- 
worth,  “ Upon  some  of  the  productions  con- 
nected with  Architecture  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.” 

General  Superintendent  of  Water- 
works.— Mr.  Hawksley,  the  engineer  of  the 
Whitehaven  waterworks,  says  a contemporary, 
has  been  appointed,  by  Government,  General 
Superintendent  of  Waterworks  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  in 
London. — The  following  is  the  return  for  the 
month  ending  October  31st: — 


F."  (draws  a very 
“ T.  D. ,”  “ II.  C.  T.,” 


Bath  Depart- 
MENT. 

Wash-house 

Department. 

Establishments. 

Number 

of 

Bathers. 

Total 

Receipts 

|| 

!e 

Total 

Receipts 

LONDON. 

The  Model, 
Whitechapel 

12,916 

£ s.  d. 
164  0 0 

4,384 

£ s.  d. 
48  0 0 

St.  Martin -in- the  - 

10,841 

271  0 0 

4,802 

49  0 0 

St.  Marylebone  

11,227 

149  0 0 

St.  Margaret  and 
St.  John,  West- 

6,266 

77  0 0 

2,414 

27  0 0 

Greenwich  

8,490 

120  0 0 

Totals 

65,740 

781  0 0 

14,039 

163  0 0 

M.  R.”  (letter  was  not  euclose*d),*‘‘  Argus,"  “ E.  C. 
C.,”  “ T.  T.”  (thanks),  ‘‘F 
erroneous  inference),  “C.  F.  D.,’’ 

“ W.  C.,”  “ H.  C.,”  “A  Trustee,”  “ A.  G.,”  ‘ „.  ... 
(thanks),  “J.  B.  D.,”  “ R.  M.,”  “ H.  W.”  “H.  D.” 
(too  late  now),  “Dun  Edin,,”  “Sid.,”  (under  considera- 
tion), “8.  C.,jun.  (shall  appear),  “ F.  M.  R.,”  “H.  B. 
D.”  (we  should  be  disposed  to  trust  to  it) . 

NOTICE.—  All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor :"  all  other  communications  should  bo  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ABVERTXSEXVIElffTS. 

BENNETT’S  THERMOMETERS,  65, 

Cheapsidc.— Railways,  baths,  churches,  gardens,  and  chv- 
mists  SUPPLIED  with  every  kind  of  THERMOMETER  at  this 
manufactory,  where  1,000  may  he  had  for  50 1,  or  may  be  selected 
from,  at  Is.  each,  iu  8-incli  boxwood  frames;  larger  sizes  to  suit 
every  place,  purpose,  and  climate.  Barometers  at  equally  moderate 
BENNETT,  Watch,  Clock,  and  Instrument  Maker  to  the 


Lightning  conductors.— 

R.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.,  Patentees  of  the  Copper  Rope 
Lightning  Conductor,  beg  to  inform  the  nobiLity,  clergy,  Ac.,  that 
they  supply  Lightning  Conductors,  with  the  point  and  all  staples 
complete  for  fixing,  at  one  shilling  the  foot,  whatever  the  altitude 
of  the  building  intended  to  be  protected. 

it,  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.’s  Patent  Copper  Rope  Conductor  is 
being  used  by  architects,  engineers,  aud  scientific  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

References  are  permitted  to  Mr.  Trimen,  of  the  Adelphi  ; Mr. 
James  Mitchell,  of  Leicester.— Office  and  Warehouse,  130,  Strand, 
London.  Manufactory,  Gates  hcad-on-Tyne.  Warehouse,  30,  Quceu- 
street,  Glasgow. 


r|  TARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terma  Marquees  and 
temporaryAwnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Ordersper  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  attention.- WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore  Street,  City, 
Manufacturer,  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


\ RCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION,  1852. 

dM.  The  Committee  beg  to  announce  that  the  Exhibition  will 
be  opened  to  the  public  at  the  Portland  Gallery,  opposito  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street,  on  the  12' h of  January, 
1853,  and  will  remain  open  till  the  18th  of  March.  Drawings,  &c., 
Ac.,  must  be  sent  in  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  January.  The  Com- 
mittee intend  to  adopt  the  recommendation  given  at  the  public 
meeting  of  subscribers,  and  to  unite  with  the  Exhibition  a Museum 
of  Inventions,  Patents,  &o.,  &c„  aud  any  other  objects  directly 
connected  with  Architecture.  Applications,  addressed  by  letter, 
to  either  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 
JAMES  EDMESTON,  Jun.,  5,  Crown- “i 

court,  Old  Broad-street,  City,  ( Honorary 

JAMES  FERGUSSON,  F.R.A.S.,  20,  ( Secretaries. 
Langham-place,  Regent-street,  J 


COLOSSEUM. — The  original  and  extra- 
ordinary PANORAMA  of  LONDON,  painted  by  Mr.  Parris, 
will  be  EXHIBITED,  with  the  other  splendid  features  of  this 
Establishment,  entirely  re-embellished,  daily  from  half-past  Ten 
till  half-past  Four.  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARIS  by 
NIGHT,  by  Danson  and  Son,  every  evening  (except  Saturday), 
from  Seven  till  Ten.  The  most  admired  music  from  two  till 


half-past  Four,  and  during  the  evening,  when  the  conservatories, 
saloons,  i&c.,  are  brilliantly  illuminated.  Admission,  day  or 
evening,  2s.;  children  and  schools,  half-price.  CYCLORAMA, 
Albauy-street,  admission  Is.  A grand  moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon 
and  the  Earthquake  in  1755,  is  exhibited  daily  at  Three,  and 
every  evening  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight  o'clock,  illustrated  by 
appropriate  music  on  the  new  grand  Apollonicon.  Cliildrcn  and 
schools  half-price. 


^HE  DEPOSITORS  of  WORKS  of  ART 

. and  INGENUITY  in  the  GREAT  EXHIBITION,  and 
ers,  arc  respectfully  informed  that  the  ROYAL  POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION,  incorporated  in  1838,  is  CLOSED  to 
the  PUBLiC,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  approved  Deposits,  for 
sale  or  otherwise,  without  expense  to  the  Depositors.  Those  who 
wisli  to  embrace  tliis  opportunity  should  send  their  works  before 
the  1st  of  December,  ana  they  will  then  be  fully  particularized  in 
the  Catalogue. 

The  INSTITUTION  will  he  RE-OPENED  on  the  8th  of 
DECEMBER.  B.  I.  LONGBOTTOM,  Secretary. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  15,  1851. 


TO  OASFITTER8  AND  GAS-STOVE  MAKERS. 

\fflr ANTED,  a Man  thoroughly  conversant 

T T with  the  above  trade,  to  whom  liberal  wages  would  be 
given.—  Apply  to  HAYWARD,  BROTHERS.  Manufacturing 
Ironmongers  and  Gas  Stove  Manufacturers,  190,  Blackfriars-road. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  ESTIMATING 

and  MEASURINO  CLERK,  one  well  acquainted  with 
the  general  routine  of  a builder's  office ; unexceptionable  refer- 
ences will  be  required  as  to  ability  and  integrity.— Apply  by  letter, 
post-paid,  to  Mr.  SAUNDERS,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer,  473,  New 
Oxford-street.  


WANTED,  by 

▼ T practice,  in  a large 


a Builder,  of  extensive 

. . practice,  in  a la'rgclprovincial  town,  a CLERK,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Office  department:  be  must  be  a thorough  Account- 
ant. and  some  knowledge  of  architectural  drawing  would  be  de- 
sirable, but  not  indispensable;  he  must  be  able  to  give  unexcep- 
tionable reference  from  his  last  employer.— Address,  stating  age, 
qualifications,  nnd  salary  required,  to  B.  C.,  at  Messrs.  Miller  and 
Field's,  Stationers,  6,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 


WT ANTED,  by  a respectable  Person,  a 

▼ V SITUATION,  in  town  or  country,  as  GENERAL 
FOREMAN  or  FOREMAN  BRICKLAYER.  1 le  has  filled  such 
situations  in  several  large  firms,  and  is  competent  in  measuring 
np  works  nnd  taking  out  quantities.  Salary  not  so  much  an  ob- 
ject ns  a permanent  engagement.— Address,  post-paid,  to  R.  S., 
No.  13,  Kingaland-cresecnt,  Kingslnud-gnte,  London. 


w 


TO  BRICKMAKERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a steady 


. . j,  that  thoroughly  understands  every  branch  of  brick- 

making, to  undertake  the  Sale  and  Management  of  a Brickyard, 
and  find  all  labour,  to  dig.  make,  and  burn,  at  a price,  mid  find  all 
materials,  if  required.  Unexceptionable  ^reference  can  be  given 
from  his  last  employ 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Builder  who  lias  been 

unfortunate  in  contracts,  a Situation  as  Y A RD  FORE- 
MAN, CLERK,  or  SUPERINTENDENT,  to  a BUILDER;  or 
would  undertake  the  superintendence  of  erections  and  repairs  for  a 
private  establishment.  The  best  of  certificates  can  be  produced  ns 
to  competency,  temperate  habits,  and  integrity.  Age  1 hirty-seven 
years- Address,  W.  C.,  14,  Blenhcim-road,  St.  John's-wood, 
London.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AN  Assistant  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT; 

is  n first-rate  Draughtsman,  Colourist,  Ac.,  nnd  understands 
the  practical  part  of  the  profession.— Address,  W.  B.  P.,  35,  Robert- 
terrace.  King  s-road,  Chelsea. ___ 


TO  PARENTS. 

A MECHANICAL  and  ARCHITECTU- 

RAL  DRAUGHTSMAN,  of  good  nnd  regular  practice, 
requires  a PUPIL  in  his  office  ; premium  subject  to  arrangement. 
It  is  indispensable  that  lie  have  the  will  to  progress.— Apply  to 
Atcliley’s  Architectural  Library,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS.’ 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  twenty-two  years, 

WANTS  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER,  at  moderate 
\ra^s  —Direct  to  J.  M.,45,  Siuglcton-strcet.  East-road.  Hoxton. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  most  respectably  con- 
nected, who  has  been  four  years  in  nn  architect’s  office,  ii 
desirous  ofan  ENGAGEMENT  as  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  GENE- 
RAL ASSISTANT.  A small  salary  will  not  be  objected  to,  as  hit 
desire  is  to  improve  himself.  The  most  respectable  references  can 
he  given.— Address,  C.  D.,  Mrs.  Mabin's  Library,  Grosveuor-row, 
Pimlico.  _____ 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  twenty-three,  about 

leaving  his  employer,  wishes  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in 
cither  of  the  above  offices.  He  is  a good  Gothic,  Perspective,  and 
Geometrical  Draughtsman,  capable  of  making  out  detail  or  Highly 
finished  drawings  either  in  colour  or  sepia:  competent  to  K«ep 
builders’  books ; take  outquantities ; and  also  has  a good  knowledge 
of  land  surveying.  Salary.  80i.  per  annum.  — Address,  A.  ii.,  -H, 
Rochester-road,  Camden-town. 


A RESPECTABLE  PERSON  would  he 

happy  to  hear  of  a SITUATION  in  the  Office  of  a Builder, 
in  the  department  of  measuring,  valuina,  taking  out  quantities, 
Ac.,  or  in  a general  and  practical  way.  where  the  duties  •" 
fined  to  one  individual— Address,  X.  \.  Messrs.  Audi 
Co.’s,  No.  57,  Totteuliam-court-road. 


I,  Andrews  and 


AN  experienced  MARBLE  and  STONE 

CARVER,  able  to  set  himself  to  work  in  the  different  styles, 
Classical  and  Gothic,  and  to  construct  Gothic  windows  if  required, 
ie  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  The  advertiser,  who  is  per- 
fectly respectable,  and  who  can  design  and  model,  would  De 
serviceable  to  any  gentleman  wishing  to  carry  out  his  own  plans.— 
Address  to  H.  S.,27,  Douro-cottnges,  St.  Jolm’s-wood,  London. 


House  and  landed  property,  of 

all  descriptions,  WANTED, and onSALE. — Mr.  J.  WOOD, 
Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  24,  Acton-place,  Kingsland-road, 
near  the  bridge,  has,  from  his  large  and  extensive  connection, 
innumerable  applications  from  persons  desiring  to  n 
chase.  Proprietors  arc  therefore  invited  to  forw 
instructions,  which  will  be  registered  gratis, 
application,  with  two  stamps. 


and  pur- 

detailed 

Printed  lists  on 


STEAM  POWER  TO  LET.— TO  BE  LET, 

a capital  WORKSHOP,  fitted  with  drum-wheels,  circular 
Baws,  Ac.  complete,  together  with  a Carpenter's  Bench.  Gas  laid  on. 
—Application  to  be  made  to  Mr.  WEAK,  Metropolitan  Chambers, 
Albert-street,  Mile-end  New  Town. 


STEAM  ENGINES,  a Bargain.  — For 

SALE,  an  elegant,  three-horse,  upright  CONDENSING 
ENGINE,  ns  good  ns  new  with  boiler.  Ac.  Also  n pair  of 
oscillating  Condensing  Boat  Engines,  of  10-horse  cacK  iu  thorough 


For  sale,  large  hydraulic 

PRESS,  20-inch  Ram.— To  PAPER,  OIL,  LEAD  PIPE, 
and  other  Manufacturers  requiring  such  Machine  of  very  great 
power.— The  BR1TANNIA-BRIDGE  PRESS,  proved  with  a dead 
weight  of  1,144  tons,  may  be  seen  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  Hyde- 
park,  London,  subject  to  nnd  under  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners or  Executive  Committee.  The  whole  or  any  part  to  be 
sold  separate.— Apply  to  BANK  QUAY  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 
Warriugtou ; or  to  Mr.  WM.  CKOSLEY,  4,  Parliament-street, 
Westminster. 


TO  GENTLEMEN,  AMATEUR  TURNERS,  Ac. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a LATHE,  inch  centres, 

5 feet  bed,  with  a complete  set  of  tools,  and  oval,  eccentric, 
and  other  chucks,  by  Holtzapffel ; compound  slide-rests,  overhead 
motion,  revolving  cutters,  large  surface-plate,  first-rate  grinding- 
cap,  Ac..  Ac.,  the  whole  forming  a collection  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  either  forornamcntal  or  useful  turning.  Price,  1002.  Original 
cost  above  2001  Also  a very  complete  small  LATHE,  to!.,  and  an 
ELECTRICAL  MACHINE  for  81— Apply  for  permission  to  view 
at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York -street,  Covcnt-gnrdcn. 


TO  JOBBING  MASONS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  cheap,  for  cash,  a Quantity 

of  DRESSED  COPING,  12  inches  by  3 inches  and  18  inches 
by  3 inches.— Apply  at  the  Wharf,  14.  Fore-street,  Limchouse,  on 
Thursday  next,  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock. 


New  works  published  by 

TAYLOR.  WALTON,  ANDJM  A BERTA",  -i 

BUFF’S  LETTERS  on  the  PHYSICS  of  the 

EARTH.  Bv  Dr.  HOFFMAN.  Foolscap  Rvo.  5s. 

DR.  LARDNER  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

STEAM  NAVIGATION.  ROADS,  and  RAILWAYS.  New  and 
Cheap  Edition.  One  Volume,  lar  -c  12mo.  8*.  fid.  cloth. 

LATIIAM’S  HANDBOOK  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  For  the  Use  of  Students  of  the  Universities,  and 
Higher  Classes  of  Schools.  Large  l2mo.  8s.  fid.  cloth. 

LARDNER’S  HANDBOOK  of  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  -ml  ASTRONOMY.  Frusr  Cocnsi:  : MECHA- 
NICS, HYDROSTATICS.  PNEUMATICS,  SOUND,  mid 
OPTICS.  Large  12ma  -WO  Woodcuts.  12*.  fid.  doth. 

LIEBIG’S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  on  CIIE- 

MISTRY.  New  nnd  Cheap  Edition.  Fcap.Svo.  fi*.  cloth. 

DE  MORGAN’S  BOOK  of  ALMANACS: 

with  Index,  bv  which  the  Almanac  belonging  to  am-  year  pr  ced- 
ing A. D.  2000  can  b»  found  ; with  menus  of  finding  New  and  Pull 
Moonsfrom  B C.  snno  to  A.O.tlom.  nhlone  8Vo.  5s.  cloth. 

DR.  GREGORY’S  LETTERS  to  a CANDID 

ENQUIRER  on  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.  ]2mn.  9s.  fid.  c'oth. 

DR.  WALSHE’S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 

DISEASES  of  the  HEART  and  LUNGS,  i vol.  12s.  fid.  doth. 

LIEBIG  and  KOPP’S  ANNUAL  REPORT  of 

the  PROGRESS  of  CHEMISTRY.  Ac.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hofmann 
nnd  Dr  BkncbJonfs.  Vols.  Land  II.,  1847  and  1818,1!.  13s. bound. 
Vol  III  Part  I..  1819.10s. 


Vol.  III.  1 


•t  IT  ( 


indy) 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  of  WORKS 

in  SCIENCE  and  GENERAL  LITER ATU  RE.  and  of  SCHOOL 
and  COLLEGE  BOOKS,  published  by  TAYLOR.  WAI.TON,  and 
MABERLY.  4to.  By  post  Ifreel  to  any  one  writing  for  them. 
London:  23,  Upper  Gowcr-strcet:  and  27,  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster- 


Architectural  publication 

SOCIETY.— The  works  for  the  present  year  being  in  pro 
great,  Members  are  requested  to  remit  forthwith  their  subscrip' 
tions  (One  Guinea)  due  1st  Mav  last,  to  the  Treasurer,  or  the 
Honorary  Secretary.  The  collector  for  the  London  Subscriptions 
is  Mr.  THOMAS  BRITTAIN, 38,  Rohcrt-strcct.  Hampstead-road. 
— Gentlemen  willing  to  cn-nnerntc  iu  the  preparation  of  the 
< ‘ V< ' l.n  I’.l ; | j 1 A ..f  .Mil’ll  m:>'TI'K!'.  are  r-.|'ieded  to  apply  to 
WYATT  PAPWORtH,  Honorary  Secretary,  14a,  Great  Marl- 
borough-street.— Nov.  13, 1851.  


FOREIGN  WORKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE.  ORNAMENT,  Ac.., 
AT  REnUCED  PRICES. 

Just  published,  post-free  fi  r one  stamp, 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE’S  CATA- 

LOGUE.  No.  4.  at  reduced  prices  : contains  Architecture, 
Ornament.  Art.  Illustrated  Rooks.  Ac. 

WILLIAMS  and  NOROATE.  14,  Henriettastrcet,  Covent-garden. 


Now  ready,  pri  • c 12s.  Svo.  cloth  boards. 

A new  and  important  Work  on  the  study  of  Heraldry  entitled 

THE  PURSUIVANT  of  ARMS;  or 

Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts. 

' By  J.  B.  PLANCH E,  Esq..  F.8.A. 

Will  be  published,  on  the  25th  Inst.,  a new  Story  for  Christmas, 
with  Illustrations,  by  JAMES  GODWIN  ; by  the  Author  of 
“A  Trap  to  catch  a Sunbeam,”  “The  Dream  Chintz,”  Ac. ; to  be 
called, 

THE  HOUSE  on  the  ROCK. 

W.  N.  WRIGHT,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  60,  Pall-Mall. 


A TREATISE  on  WATER  COLOUR 

PAINTING,  addressed  to  the  Amateur  nni  Student 
Illustrated  by  Eight  Plates  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  HENRY 
WARREN  and  Mr.  EDWARD  CORBOULD.  Members  of  the 
New  Water  Colour  Society  ; developing  in  their  four  progressive 
stages  the  principles  of  Figure  and  Landscape  Painting.  Printed 
iu  Colours  by  Mr.  OWEN  JONES.  Pri  e 21s. 

Published  bv  MILLER  and  CO..  56.  Long-sere.  London; 
and  ACKERMANN  and  CO.,  96,  Strand. 

A TREATISE  nn  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 

in  OIL  COLOURS,  addressed  to  the  Amateur  and  Student. 


THE  ARTISAN  CLUB  <>N  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

The  Third  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  with  39  Steel  Plates  and 
349  Wood  Engravings,  price  27s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  aud 
Rnilwavs. 

By  the  ARTT9AN  CLU  R.  Edited  by  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 
“The  great  merit  of  the  present  work  is  the  vast  quantity  of 
information  which  it  affords  as  to  details  of  construction.  In  this 
respect  it  seems  unrivalled It  contains  a vast  store  of  invalu- 

able facts.”—  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect'*  Journal 
London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  G KEEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF  SMEE’S 
ELECTROMETALLURGY. 

Just  published,  in  1 vol,  post  Svo,  with  Electro-types,  and 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  10s.  fid.,  cloth. 

[ELEMENT'S  of  ELECTRO- 

_i  METALLURGY. 

By  ALFRED  SMEE.  F.R.S..  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of 


En 


nd. 


Third  Edition,  corrected,  ami  considerably  enlarge  ). 

“ Mr.SmeeV  Electro-Metallurgy’  is  by  far  the  best  work  that  he 
has  written  ; and  for  completeness  of  information  it  is  superior  to 
any  on  the  subject.’’ — Lib  rary  Gazdlr, 

“ This  is  by  far  the  best  manual  on  the  interesting  subject  to 
which  it  re'ates  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ; aud  accordingly  we 
recommend  it  either  to  those  who  seek  for  instruction  in  the  art, 
or  to  those  who  intend  to  prosecute  it  for  purposes  of  art  or  manu- 
factures.”— Daily  News. 

London:  LONGMAN.  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMAN®. 


On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  November  next,  will  be  published, 

1HIE  BRITISH  ALMANACK  for  1S52. 

Sewed  in  Wrapper,  price  Is. 

THE  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANACK. 

Sewed  in  Wrapper,  price  2s  Gd. 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANACK  and  the 

COMPANION  together,  in  cloth  boards,  lettered,  price  4s. 


contents  or  compa: 
Paut  I.— Account  of  Recent  Dis-  1 
coveries  relative  to  Fluxions, 
by  A.  Be  Morgan,  Esq  — 
Population  Returns— Exhibi- 
tion Statistics— County  Courts 
— Provision  Markets — British 
Railways — European  Debts 
nnd  Loans— Fluctuation  of 
the  Funds. 


SION  FOR  1852. 

art  IF —Abstracts  of  Import- 
ant Public  Acts— Abstracts  of 
I ’arliamentary  Documents,  Ac. 
— Chronicle  of  the  Session  of 
Parliament,  1951  — Privite 
Bills.  1851  — Public  Petitions, 
1851  — Public  Improvements 
(with  several  Woodcuts)  — 
Chronicle  of  Occurrences — 
Necrological  Table  of  Literary 


Men.  A. 

LONDON  : CHARLES  KNIGHT.  9».  FLEET-STREET, 
And  sold  by  all  1!  > >k-ell.T.  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  illustrated  catalogue  of 

the  GREAT  EXHIBITION  (published  in  connection  with 
the  “ART-JOURNAL")  is  now  ready,  handsomely  hound.  This 
Illustrated  Catalogue  is  rapidly  going  out  of  print;  it  cannot  be 
reprinted,  and  will  consequently  become  a “ scarce  book  ;”  those 
bv  whom  It  is  required  should  therefore  obtain  copies  without 
delay. 

This  Illustrated  Catalogue,  price  One  Guinea,  may  be  obtained  of 
any  Bookseller  in  Town  or  Country. 

Publisher,  GEORGE  VI  R’i'UE.  35.  Paternoster-row. 


EXTRA  VOLUME.— GREAT  EXHIBITION 
J nst.  published,  price  4s.,  with  a Portrnitof  H R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

Year-book  of  facts  in  science 

and  ART— Extra  Volume  for  1951  : presenting  a View  of 
the  Progress  of  Science  and  the  Industrial  Arts  in  all  Countries,  as 
sffirdcd  by  the  Great  Exhibition ; with  a History  of  the  Under- 
taking. an  Account  of  the  Constructive  Details  of  the  Building, 
List  of  Freeholders.  Ac. 

By  JOHN  TIMES.  Editor  Of  the  “ Arcana  of  Science,” 
DAVID  ROGUE,  Fleet-street. 


Hand-rail ing.— The  ortho- 
gonal SYSTEM  of  HAND  RAILING,  with  practical 
illustrations  of  the  Construction  of  Stairs. 

The  above  system,  the  subject  of  a prize  medal  of  flic  Society  of 
Arts,  forms  the  most  complete  treatise  of  nand-railiug  cverpub- 

Price  5s.  Gd.  elegantly  bound.  Illustrated  with  ten  plates  and 
numerous  wood  engavings 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO.,  or,  by  order,  of  any 
Bookseller. 


PERMANENT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES’ 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS,  printed  on  superfine  writing  demy 
a id  foolscap  papers,  nml  strongly  hound,  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Drawn  bv  H E.  PAINE,  Esq.,  Rye.  Secretary  of  the  Rye  Per- 
manent Building  Society.  These  hooks  arc  in  use  in  numerous 
societies.  London.  SHAW  and  S'  'NS.  Fcttor-lnne. 


GREAT  EXHIBITION,  Class  17.— The 

Prize  Medal  for  Writing  Papers— H.  WETTONE  has 
purchased  the  entire  STOCK  of  WRITING  PAPERS,  ns  exhihited 
Dy  Spicer.  Brothers,  amounting  to  several  hundred  reams,  which 
include  Jo.vnson’s  finest  make  in  bank  post,  blue  nnd  cream 
laids,  large  blue  wove  port  for  business  correspondence,  cut  to 
every  size  : also  the  roll  of  double  elephant.  4fi  inches  wide,  and 
3,600  yards  long,  to  which  lie  invites  the  attention  of  artists  and 
surveyors— 33,  North-Audley-street,  six  doors  from  Grosvenor- 
square. 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  & son. 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.- Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at’a  vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-IXN-FIELDS. 


IITHOGRAPHY  and  ENGRAVING.— 

-i  Estate  Plans.  Drawings  of  Machinery,  Manufacturers’  Pat- 
terns, Landscapes  and  Portraits,  Show  Cards.  Circular  Letters,  Ac., 
Bankers' Notes  and  Cheques,  Certificates.  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Lading.  Invoices.  Cards.  Ac.,  and  every  description  of  Engraving 
and  Lithographing,  by  the  first  artists  and  workmen,  at  the  lowest 
current  rate  of  charges.— WATERLOW  and  SON'S,  65  to  68, 
London-wall.  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

-Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Paiuters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of"  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Konen.  Ac..”  and  of”  London  as  it  is,” 
odors  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective  ' 
Views.  Interiors.  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  lie  lias  had  in 
such  subjects,  lie  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  aud  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  18.  Albany-street,  Rcgent's-park. 


Decorative  p a i n t i n g.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting;  whose  works  may  he  -ceil  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  intoun  bis  patrons,  nnd 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  Hie  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
am-  of  the  Classical.  Mediaeval.  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist. 59,  Pall-mall. London. 


CORRECTED  AND  EDITED  BY  MRS.  LOUDON. 

A corrected  Edition,  with  a Supplement,  in  One  Thick  Volume, 
8vo..  with  2.009  Wood  Engraving-\  nricc  Three  Guineas, 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of! 

COTTAGE.  FARM,  ani  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and 
FURNITURE.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  Mrs.  LOUDON. 

By  the  «ame  Author. 

An  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  of  TREES  anil 

SHRUBS.  60s. 

1IORTUS  BRITANNICUS.  New  Edition. 
31  An  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  PLANTS.  New 

Edition.  In  the  Press. 

An  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  GARDENING.  50s. 
An  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

503. 

London:  LONGMAN,  II It" W X,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS 


I^NG INFERS,  Architects,  Contractors, 

-J  Millwrights,  nnd  Inventors  requiring  Drawings,  Designs, 

I Tracings,  Estimates.  Quantities.  Ac.,  arc  iuvir.cd  to  apply  to  the 
I Advertiser.  The  fullest  satisfaction  and  moderation  of  charges 
guaranteed.— Address,  pre-paid,  to  A.  Z„  2,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street, 
lirunswick-square. 


I ENGRAVING  on  WOOD.— R.  BROOK 

-J  UTTING.97,  Bay  ham-street  South,  Camden  Town,  London, 
Engraver  to  the  Archaeological  Institute,  and  other  Societies  — 
Publishers.  Architects.  Ac.,  are  respectfully  informed  that  It.  B. 
Uttiug  continues  to  execute  Architectural,  Mechanical,  Land- 
scape, and  general  subjects  with  Hie  greatest  care  and  punctuality, 
and  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  Illustrations  for  Periodicals, 
Circulars.  Prie<  -li-K  and  1 '-.tal-gin-*. 


Jus*  published.  8vo , cloth,  is*.  6J.. 

THE  BUILDER'S  GUIDE  and  PRICE- 

BOOK  ; containing  165  Illustrations,  most  useful  Tables,  aud 
a cop’ous  Index. 

Bv  O.  D.  DEMPSEY.  C.E. 

MODERN  VILLAS,  COTTAGES,  Ac.  With 

Plans.  31s.  6d. 

ROOFS  of  IRON;  from  20  to  154  feet  span: 

the  best  examples.  Folio.  31s.  fid. 

SURVEYING  and  LEVELLING.  With  Plates 

of  Instruments.  Ac.  1 Os  fid 

The  LAND  STEWARD.  With  Plates  and  Cuts. 

8vo..  cloth.  21s. 

FARM  BUILDINGS  and  LABOURERS’ 

COTTAGES.  Plans.  Ac.  31s.  fid. 

ATCHLEY  and  CO..  Publishers,  106,  Great  Russell-street, 
Bedford-square,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

CHEAP  GAS  - FITTING  and  BELL - 

HANGING.— Public  and  Private  Buildings  fitted  up  with 
patent  welded  iron  tubes,  for  gas, at  6 1.  per  foot  run.  Bells  hung 
in  secret,  with  porcelain  levers,  complete,  at  7s.  per  pull 
BARRATT,  Gas-fitter  aud  Bell-huuger,  7,  Artliur-street,  Old 
Kcut-road. 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes, 
Fire  Engines.  Manure  Pumps,  Ac— JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 
Sole  Manufacturer  (and  Licensee),  Goswell-mews,  Qosivell-roa4. 
London,  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders, 
Engineers,  nnd  the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India- 
Rubber  Tubing,  which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8-inch  bore 
I nnd  upwards,  in  lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  aud  of  various  strengths, 
suitable  to  the  purpose*  tor  which  it  is  applied.  VULCANIZED 
! HOSE  for  FIRE  ENGINES,  LIQUID  MANURE,  and  for  con- 
j v eying  HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING-HOUSES  and 
BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressures  of  any 
length  and  size  to  order. 

***  Testimonials  mav  he  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Manufactory. 

I N.B.  VULCANIZED  WA.niERo  and  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
! m and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  l’istons  aud  Gland- 
I of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 
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N Pancras  Road,  where  some  time 
ago  Alfred  fought  the  Danes, 
— whence  the  place  came  to 
be  called  Battle  Bridge,  and  so 
continued  till  an  amusing  cari- 
pcature  of  George  IV.  in  cement  turned  it  into 
|K  King’s  Cross, — some  enormous  constructions 
rare  now  going  on  to  form  the  London  Station, 
.me  will  not  call  it  “ Terminus,”  of  the  Great 
;>  Northern  Railway.  This  line,  as  most  of  our 
n readers  know,  gives  the  most  direct  route  to 
\ Yorkshire.  Hot  and  costly  was  the  fight  for 
tl  this  traffic,  but  ultimately  (in  1 846)  the  directors 
3 of  the  Great  Northern  obtained  their  first  Act, 
a and  have  since  been  gradually  strengthening 
il  their  position  and  enlarging  their  6cope.  Some 
k idea  of  the  contemplated  magnitude  of  the 
d operations  on  this  line  may  be  formed,  when  we 
j say  that  the  goods  station  here  when  completed, 
n will  occupy  45  acres  of  land.  From  this  station 
lithe  railway  passes  under  the  Regent’s  Canal 
land  Maiden-lane,  under  Copenhagen  Fields, 

0 over  the  Holloway-road,  through  tunnels  at 

1 Hornsey  and  elsewhere,  and  over  an  enormous 
v viaduct  at  Welwyn  : this  viaduct  has  42  arches 
3 30  feet  wide  and  97  feet  high. 

The  buildings  for  the  passenger  traffic  at 
1 King’s  Cross,  up  to  this  time,  have  been  of  a 
i temporary  character.  They  are  to  the  north 

0 of  the  permanent  station,  beginning  where 
f the  Regent’s  Canal  passes  under  Maiden-lane. 
( On  the  west  side  of  them  buildings  of  great 

6 6ize  are  being  raised  for  the  goods  traffic. 
|l  There  is,  for  example,  a shed  600  feet  long,  by 
3 350  feet  wide,  terminating  with  a row  of  lofty 
v warehouses.  Cranes,  traps,  and  turn-tables 
a are  formed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 
Ii  loading  and  unloading,  and  large  coal  stores 
a and  a granary  are  being  built,  which  have 
d direct  connection  with  the  canal. 

To  obtain  a site  for  the  new  passenger 
s station,  which  we  illustrate  in  our  present 
r number,  the  Small-pox  Hospital  and  Fever 

1 Hospital  were  cleared  away,  together  with  a 
1 large  number  of  houses,  mostly  of  inferior 
c character,  including  all  those  on  the  west  side 
c of  Maiden-lane,  which  road  has  been  greatly 
v widened  as  an  approach  to  the  goods  station. 
! An  iron  railing  will  enclose  the  buildings,  and 
t the  small  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of 
I Pancras-road  will  be  removed  to  open  the 
v whole  to  view.  Our  engraving*  shows  the 
s south  front  next  Pancras-road  : the  two  main 
a arches  mark  the  end  of  the  arrival  and 
d departure  platforms,  and  have  each  a span  of 
r no  less  than  7 1 feet.  These  are  separated  by 
a a clock-tower,  120  feet  high.  The  smaller 
a arch,  on  the  right,  which  is  over  the  cab-drive 
f from  the  departure  platform,  has  a span  of 
3 34  feet.  The  width  of  the  facade,  from  the  side 
t towers,  is  216  feet;  the  extreme  width  of  the 
s station  is  305  feet;  the  height  of  these  towers, 

7 71  feet.  The  clock  will  be  90  feet  from  the 
g ground,  and  will  have  dials  9 feet  in  diameter.f 

* See  page  739. 

t The  clock  will  strike  hours,  half-hours,  and  quarters. 
1 The  principal  bell,  from  an  Irish  foundry,  was  at  the  Great 
I Exhibition,  and  received  a medal : it  weighs  29  cwt. 


Passengers  will  enter  in  the  centre  of  the 
pile  of  buildings  on  the  left  hand  (west),  ex- 
tending northwards,  and  will  find  themselves  in 
a pay-office  100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  40 
feet  high,  with  a gallery  on  the  east  side  of  it 
to  connect  the  various  apartments  on  the  first- 
floor  on  either  side,  which  it  would  otherwise 
separate.  The  first-class  waiting-room  is  at . 
the  north  end  of  this  office;  the  second-class 
at  the  south;  and  there  are  refreshment  rooms 
and  all  the  other  accommodations  which 
are  now  looked  for  in  stations  of  this 
importance.  The  rooms  are  all  large  and 
lofty,  but  are  to  be  finished  very  plainly. 
The  waiting-rooms  open,  of  course,  into  the 
departure  - shed,  which  is  105  feet  in 
width,  and  800  feet  long,  covered  with  a 
semicircular  roof  71  feet  in  height  to  the 
| crown.  The  departure-shed  is  exactly  the 
same  size,  and  is  covered  in  the  same  way.  A 
wall  with  arched  openings  in  it  to  admit  of  the 
carriages  being  shifted  from  one  line  to  the 
other  separates  the  sheds.  These]roofs,  which 
are  now  in  course  of  construction,  consist  of 
semi-circular  beams,  formed  of  bent  deals, 
abutting  against  iron  shoes  in  the  buildings 
on  each  side  and  in  the  central  wall,  and 
placed^  20  feet  apart.  These  carry  purlins 
8 feet  apart,  by  means  of  iron  shoes  affixed  to 
the  sides  of  the  beams.  The  centre  portion, 
about  3-5ths  of  the  whole,  is  to  be  glazed  with 
glass  half  an  inch  thick,  in  8 feet  lengths, 
2 feet  6 inches  wide,  resting  on  iron  bars. 
The  remainder  of  the  roof  on  either  side  will 
be  slated.  Each  beam  or  rib  consists  of  16 
inch-and-half  boards  in  thickness  : each  board 
is  fastened  to  the  next  with  screws,  18  inches 
apart,  and  iron  bolts  pass  through  the  whole  at 
distances,  and  are  secured  to  an  iron  band 
which  runs  from  one  end  of  the  beam  to  the 
other  on  the  outside. 

The  brick  arches  already  mentioned  as  form- 
ing the  ends  of  the  sheds  (the  space  beneath 
them  being  filled  in  with  glass)  are  formed  of 
paviors  : the  soffit,  which  is  in  four  recesses, 
is  7 feet  6 inches  wide.  The  brickwork 
throughout,  and  there  is  a large  quantity  of  it, 
very  little  stone  being  used,  is  an  exceedingly 
good  specimen.  The  mortar  is  compounded 
of  blue  lias  lime,  clay  from  the  foundations 
burnt  and  ground,  sand,  and  cinders;  in  the 
proportion  of  1 lime  to  1 sand  and  2 burnt 
clay  and  cinders  : it  soon  becomes  exceedingly 
hard. 

The  architect  under  whose  superintendence 
these  works  are  being  carried  out  is  Mr.  Lewis 
Cubitt,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  Jay,  who 
is  also  executing  the  other  works  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  north  of  this  station,  partly  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt,  the  engineer 
of  the  line,  and  partly  under  Mr.  Lewis  Cubitt. 

In  this  new  station,  it  will  be  seen,  great 
plainness  prevails : the  architect  depends 
wholly  for  effect  on  the  largeness  of  some  of 
the  features,  the  fitness  of  the  structure  for  its 
purpose,  and  a characteristic  expression  of 
that  purpose. 

The  City  Solicitor,  in  his  plan  for  improving 
the  City  of  London  now  before  the  corpora- 
tion,* proposes  by  a branch  line  to  bring  the 
passengers  and  provisions  from  this  station 
and  from  Euston-square  and  Paddington  to  a 
central  station  in  the  City.  Whether  or  not 
Mr.  Pearson’s  be  a sound  and  desirable  project 
we  need  not  now  determine  : there  is  much  in 
it  that  wants  explanation,  and  the  cost,  not- 

•  See  a commuuication  on  this  subject,  page  742. 


withstanding  what  the  projector  said,  would 
be  enormous, — but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that 
some  plan  should  be  adopted  to  connect  the 
various  railways.  To  speak  of  a terminus  to  a 
railway  so  long  as  there  is  any  place  farther  on 
to  be  reached,  has  always  seemed  to  us  absurd. 
If  we  wish  to  go  from  London  to  Manchester 
we  find  no  break  up  of  the  road  at  Birming- 
ham or  other  towns,  but  can  go  right  on  to 
our  journey’s  end.  If,  however,  when  we 
come  back  we  would  travel  on,  say  farther 
south  than  London,  another  sort  of  convey- 
ance must  be  taken  to,  and  probably  some 
hours  are  wasted  before  the  journey  can  be 
continued.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  towards 
rendering  our  railroad  system  more  complete  is 
to  bring  into  communication  all  the  existing 
lines  which  surround  London. 


ARCHITECTURUS  TO  HIS  SON. 

THE  LAMP  OF  DELINEATION. 

On  the  threshold  of  only  the  second  part  of 
my  discourse,  I feel  constrained  to  demand 
that  we  pause  to  observe  what  must  make  the 
calling  of  the  architect  a subject  for  any  one’s 
wonder.  For,  among  all  the  complex  callings 
of  civilised  life,  I think  there  can  be  none 
whose  professors  must  combine  knowledges 
so  many  and  so  diverse  in  their  nature.  I 
have  passed  censure  upon  a considerable  por- 
tion of  our  young  generation  for  large  preten- 
sion and  small  possession  : for  the  one  of  these 
I have  hazarded  the  suggestion  of  a cause, — 
and  now  for  the  other  I think  we  have  a 
good  cause  here,  and  one  to  which  must  be 
allowed  great  weight  as  an  excuse.  And  while 
I think  of  it,  I must  say  this  for  the  comfort 
of  the  offending  in  general,  and,  at  present,  of 
those  of  our  own  class  in  particular ; as  there 
is  a reason  and  a cause  for  everything,  so  there 
is  for  fault,  whereby  even  fault  is  found  to  be 
more  misfortune  than  folly.  We  are  pursuing 
the  wrong  course,  therefore,  when,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rectify  error,  we  treat  it  as  the  cul- 
pable folly  of  its  partisans : let  us  rather 
search  out  and  operate  upon  the  cause  of  the 
mistake,  than  assail  the  mistaken. 

Certainly  in  matters  generally  of  men’s 
business  there  is,  compared  with  the  case  of 
the  architect,  what  we  may  affirm  to  be  uni- 
versal simplicity  : the  study  is  the  study  of  a 
single  theme.  It  is  so  with  other  artists — the 
painter  and  sculptor,  the  musician,  the  actor, 
the  man  of  letters, — it  is  so  with  the  artisan,  the 
tradesman,  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer, — with 
the  merchant,  the  financier, — with  the  man  of 
science  of  any  sort — the  engineer,  the  mathe- 
matician, the  naturalist,  the  antiquary, — with 
the  soldier,  the  mariner,  the  agriculturist, — 
with  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  divine.  In 
many  instances  the  requisite  knowledge  is 
a matter  of  severe  application  and  slow  ex- 
perience;— but  I think  I may  say  that  in 
almost  all  the  subject  is  a simple  one,  a 
subject  of  singleness.  In  the  province  of 
the  architect,  however,  we  have  subjects,  not 
only  essentially  difficult  and  experimental,  but 
singularly  varied  in  their  character  ; — the  art 
itself,  draughtsmanship,  constructive  science, 
building  economics,  and  craftswork  ; and  in 
late  and  present  practice  more, — antiquarian- 
ism— dilettanteism  the  learned,  or  archieology 
the  romantic  and  infinite.  If  all  these  themes 
were  of  anything  like  one  nature  or  sympathy, 
I need  not  say  so  much ; but  what  can  be 
more  widely  diverse  than  the  skill  of  the 
draughtsman,  the  skill  of  the  builder,  and  the 
skill  of  the  archasologist  ? In  other  callings 
and  studies,  a man’s  sympathies  may  be  ever 
so  painfully  absorbed,  but  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  towards  one  direction  always  : the 
architect,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  sym- 
pathies to  divide  hither  and  thither  in  direc- 
tions widely  different  and  even  contrary.  Other 
men’s  minds  breathe  a single  atmosphere,  and 
diligence  ar.d  gusto  will  carry  them  along  their 
one  stream  with  never  a weariness ; but  with 
the  architect,  the  case  is  that  of  a mind  dis- 
tracted almost  to  impossibility, — thrust  into 
one  atmosphere  and  another  which  have  no- 
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thing  in  common,  — called  upon  to  furnish 
sympathies  and  tastes  which  I pronounce  to 
he,  in  their  diversity  of  nature,  impossible  to 
be  furnished  by  any  individual  mind.  A man 
might  almost  as  well  pretend  to  be  physician, 
mariner,  and  banker,  all  in  one,  as  artist, 
builder,  and  antiquwy.  No  mind  was  ever 
made  to  embrace,  for  the  whole  of  these  sub- 
jects, that  constitutional  predisposition  or  guslo 
which  is  the  only  . atural  guarantee  for  reso- 
lute pursuit : he  who  is  the  artist  must  pro- 
bably do  violence  to  his  sympathies  in  becom- 
ing builder  or  archte  dogian  ; and  equally  the 
man  of  practical  bent  in  making  a struggle  to 
attain  to  art ; while  the  man  of  merely  anti- 
quarian devotion  is,  perhaps,  in  a worse  posi- 
tion than  either. 

To  turn,  then,  to  Delineation.  I have  spoken 
of,  first,  the  Art ; and  have  now  to  speak  of, 
secondly,  Delineation,  its  servant.  And 
although  I have  exhibited  in  such  high  estima- 
tion the  m stress,  I can  scarcely  speak  less  highly 
of  the  handmaid;  for  delineation  in  architec- 
ture is  to  the i art  only  an  attendant  art,  and 
still  a sister  art : they  are  scarcely  a higher 
and  a lower — scarcely  a superior  and  inferior, 
— so  intimately  dependent  is  art  upon  delinea- 
tion— so  intertwined  are  they  in  their  offices. 
The  lamp  of  art  burns  dimly  indeed  without 
this  aid,  if  it  be  not  rather  only  a phospho- 
rescent fire  with  no  flame.  Where  the  poetry 
of  the  poet  would  be  without  language,  a vague 
and  unformed  phrenzy,  there  would  he  ihe 
art  of  the  architect  without  the  power  of  deli'  e i- 
tion  : there,  in  fact,  too  often  is  such  art  of 
the  architect,  unexpressed  and  unexpressible 
because  of  his  untaught  hand,  which  cannot 
write  it  down  in  form,  however  fluently  his 
perhaps  ardent  mind  may  nevertheless  do  its 
part  in  subtle  imagination  and  sound  judgment. 
In  fact  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  find  among  our 
architects,  som 'times  as  the  very  natural  result 
of  the  continual  habituation  of  a disci  intimating 
although  uncultivated  mind  to  the  practical 
elaboration  of  architectural  matter,  and  some- 
times even  as  a matter  of  artistic  power,  a sort 
of  knowledge  and  a sort  of  fancy  which 
they  can  never  satisfactorily  express  or 
explain,  or  record ; but  which  it  is  clearly 
to  be  seen  is  no  fiction  or  delusion,  but  simply 
a power  of  thinking,  unsupported  by  the  requi- 
site power  of  expressing  the  thought, — the 
mistress  art  present  perhaps  in  excellence, 
but,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  handmaid 
art,  the  interpreter,  producing  only  an  unde- 
fined, untold,  and  unintelligible  vision.  In 
my  desire,  therefore,  that  you  should  be  a 
perfect  architect,  it  is  surely  meet  that  I impress 
upon  your  mind  most  urgently  the  value  of 
this  second  art  so  all-important  to  the  first. 

Again,  the  working  of  the  mind  is  but  the 
action  of  a piece  of  mechanism, — an  electric 
telegraph  of  a more  exquisite  structure.  Our 
delineation  or  expression  is,  in  this  case,  the 
printing  apparatus  which  completes  its  per- 
fection. Impinging  agencies  at  the  far-off 
beginning  transmit  to  the  end  a certain  precise 
and  regular,  but  as  yet  unintelligible,  action  : 
the  magic  printer  writes  it  down  in  human 
speech,  and  the  before  confused  and  mean-  I 
ingless  movement — mere  thrilling  of  wires  — 
becomes  a record  which  a child  may  read. 1 
So  with  the  mind  : impinging  agencies  occasion  ] 
a process  of  action,  which,  as  its  result,  pro-  [ 
duces  what  as  yet  is  hut  the  same  confused  and 
meaningless  electric  thrill, — till  the  expression- 
apparatus  reduces  it  to  intelligible  language  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  expression-apparatus  so  to  j 
do,  the  mere  thrill  of  nervous  action  is  all  that ! 
is  produced,  evanescent,  unrecorded,  and 
abortive.  As  many  a gpm  of  brilliancy  is  for  | 
ever  hid  in  the  unfathomable  deep,  so  many  a ' 
mind  of  poetry  has  lived  and  died  and  never  1 
formed  its  fancies  into  speech  ; and  many  an 
admirable  conceit  of  art,  no  doubt,  has  run  ( 
through  some  mind  of  man  and  vanished,  like 
a falling  star.  The  ethereal  fancy,  with  all  iis 
supremacy  of  nature,  as  creative  and  divine, 
is  thus,  without  the  aid  of  the  mechanical  and 
comparatively  common  place  routine  of  ex-  J 
pression,  as  fruitless  as  if  its  exquisite  power 
had  no  being. 

Presuming,  my  son,  that  your  mind  is  that  ' 
of  an  artist, — the  attainment  of  the  power  of 
delineation  is  a matter  of  no  materia)  difficulty,  I 


’and  therefore  its  non-attainment  would  be  a 
matter  of  negligence.  But  as,  with  many 
J persons  there  must  necessarily  be  a deficiency 
1 in  predisposition  this  way,  with  them  the  at- 
I tainment  of  the  power  of  delineation,  as  the 
I language  of  their  work,  must  be  mode  a ques- 
| tion  of  duty  of  the  very  first  degree.  What- 
; ever  lamp  of  the  seven  the  practical  architect 
J may  possibly  be  able  to  dispense  with,  it 
assuredly  can  never  be  this;  for  I cannot  con- 
! ceive  any  man  of  business  who  is  placed  in  a 
more  unworthy  position  than  the  architect  who 
has  to  depend  upon  another— an  assistant— 
j probably  a young  and  inexperienced  person — 
j for  the.  delineation  of  his  projects.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a man  of  extensive  busi 
ness  can  find  much  time  for  such  a thing  as 
drawing  by  his  own  hand,  and  he  must,  there- 
fore, work  by  the  hand  of  another  as  regards, 
the  detail  of  his  intentions;  but  no  man  who 
is  devoid  of  the  power  of  drawing  can-  ever 
claim  to  be  an  architect,— because,  as  I have 
said,  whatever  may  be  his  imaginative  genius, 
it  is  without  the  power  of  expression. 

Say  also  to  your  friends,  when  you  meet 
with  such  as  are  dull  or  careless  draughtsmen, 
tb  it  if  they  could  realise  the  rich  enjoyment 
of  a ready  hand,— that  almost  spontaneous 
flow  of  delineation,  like  the  fluency  of  the 
orator  or  the  improvisation  of  the  musician, 
which  he  has  who  is  a master —frequently 
issuing  in  advance  of  his  fancy,  as  if  partly 
by  accident,  and  partly  by  inspiration  of  the 
pencil, — they  would  strain  a nerve  to  acquire 
the  power  which  can  produce  such  pleasure ; 
and  that,  moreover,  if  they  knew  the  supe- 
riority it  gives  to  its  possessor  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  the  facility  of  illustration  and  experi- 
ment, the  ease  of  explanation,  and  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  mere  competition  of  busines 
they  would  again  strain  a nerve  to  acquire  th 
power  which  can  produce  such  profit. 

The  delinea'ive  skill  necessary  for  the  archi- 
tect comprehends  geometrical,  drawing,  per- 
spective, hand-sketching,  chiaro  scuro,  and 
figure-drawing;  and  if  water  colouring  and 
landscape  be  added,  so  much  the  better  foi 
practical  purposes. 

To  those  who  are  not  at  all  or  but  little 
acquainted  with  it,  g ometrical  drawing 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  un- 
poetical  things  in  existence  ; hut  those  who 
have  proved  its  practice  further  know  better. 
The  poetry  of  it  is  speedily  attainable  by  per- 
severance and  care,  and  nothing  in  other 
delineative  skill  can  compensate  to  the  archi- 
tect for  the  want  of  it.  In  fact,  there  are 
certain  styles  of  design  and  certain  subjects 
which  cannot  be  fairly  represented  or  judged 
of  without  a careful  geometrical  drawing,  just 
as  there  are  others  in  which  pure  geometrical 
drawing  fails  to  produce  expression.  More- 
over, I need  scarcely  observe  that  in  geome- 
trical drawing  the  architect  has  the  common 
; language  of  his  office  work  ; so  that  I may  say 
with  regard  to  this  description  of  delineation 
in  the  first  place  that  the  amount  of  it  which 
the  architect  ought  to  possess  is  the  fulness  of 
its  power — his  skill  in  it  requires  to  be  com- 
plete. 

With  regard  to  perspective  delineation  also, 
I must  say  that  you  ought  to  be  a perfect  master 
of  it.  No  design  can  be  depended  upon  till 
tested  by  perspective,  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  realisation.  The  acquirement  of  this  art 
I think  must  he  considered  a very  interesting 
matter  of  study,  and  by  no  means  difficult ; 
hut  I fear,  notwithstanding  this,  that  with 
many  learners  the  subject  is  not  pursued  to 
the  full  extent  I recommend. 

By  the  term  “ hand-sketching  ” I signify  a 
thing  of  three  kinds  : first,  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting irregular  matters  of  delineation,  curves, 
&c.,  and  ornamentation  ; secondly,  the  pro- 
filing of  sectional  mouldings;  and,  thirdly,  a 
general  skill  in  delineating  without  the  instru- 
ments any  subject  of  design.  In  the  first  place, 
no  one  can  pretend  to  be  master  of  geometrical 
drawing  in  its  common  architectural  form 
without  the  power  of  supplying  with  perfect 
readiness  all  irregularities,  curves,  and  orna- 
ment. But  I do  not  know  that  all  of  us  are 
quite  au  fait  in  even  this.  And  in  Gothic 
clesign  particularly  the  details  of  enrichment 
become  so  multifarious  and  often  complex,  I 
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and  so  much  a question  of  solid  more  than 
superficial  form,  and  of  foreshortening  and 
perspective  (so  to  speak),  more  than  flat  out- 
line, that  a draughtsman  requires  to  have  an 
artistic  hand  of  more  than  common  skill  to- 
overtake  all  tliis.  In  the  second  place,  the- 
profiling  of  mouldings  is  a point  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Some  of  our  architects  at  the- 
present  day  are  exceedingly  perfect  in  this  re- 
spect, compared  with  what  we  can  observe  in 
he  works  of  several  preceding  generations. 
Nothing  so  much  makes  up  for  deficiencies 
lsevvhere  as  perfection  in  the  details ; and  as, 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  a considerable  tempt- 
ation to  slur  over  this  matter,  it  is  necessary, 
herefore,  to  inculcate  especial  attention  to  it« 
In  the  third  place,  I am  of  opinion  that  every 
ircbitect  ought  to  learn  and  -exercise  carefully 
a skill  of  general  delineation,  independently  of 
- be  instruments.  Without  this  he  can  never 
lesign  with  fluency  or  certainty,  and  especially 
m Gothic  or  other  picturesque  style.  In  fact, 

1 think  every  architectural  draughtsman  ought 
i.o  make  himself  able  as  a feat  to  execute  an- 
elevation  of  moderate  difficulty  by  the  eye 
tlone,  without  the  instruments,  so.  perfectly  as 
to  deceive  for  a little  a practised  observer. 

In  chiaro  scuro,  or  light  and  shade  drawing, 
'here  is  again  an  important  part  of  architec- 
'iiral  draughtsmanship.  In  our  climate  the 
'110811106  is  so  much  a matter  of  uncertainty, 
that  I almost  incline  to  think,  that  for  general 
practical  effect  one  might  depend  upon  a plain 
line-perspective  more  than  upon  a shaded 
drawing  as  a test  of  design;  but  even  still 
there  are  many  other  respects  in  which  a 
simple  skill  in  light  and  shade  becomes  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary, — and  if  a pictorial 
drawing  is  to  he  made  it  is  of  course 
^dispensable.  I would  only  further  re- 
mark upon  this  point  that  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent,  in  one  result  of 
the  practice  of  chiaro -scuro,  a fault  very  readily 
'alien  into.  Some  of  us,  as  bold  masterly 
draughtsmen,  are  much  inclined  to  throw  into 
i design  in  this  way  a force  which  it  never 
could  possess  in  nature,  and  there  is  an  incli- 
nation to  become  so  accustomed  to  do  this  as 
to  cause  one  to  forget  the  fallacy  of  it, — than 
which  nothing  can  be  a more  insidious  error. 
And  in  connection  with  this  I may  also  ob- 
serve that  in  perspective  also  we  are  apt  to  fall 
into  a similar  error;  for  some  of  us  are  in- 
clined not  only  to  show  greater  vigour  of  de- 
i ail  in  perspective,  without  thinking  of  its 
necessity  in  the  building  itself  likewise,but  even 
to  improve  and  amend  proportions  in  perspec- 
tive without  remembering  the  elevation — for- 
getting, indeed,  the  fact  that  the  use  of  per- 
spective is  as  a test  of  realization. 

Figure- drawing  is  what  ought  never  to  be- 
lost  sight  of  in  the  education  of  the  architect,, 
as  may  any  day  he  evidenced  by  the  manner 
in  which  a perfect  geometrical  or  perspective 
drawing  is  ruined  by  the  introduction  of  very 
badly  drawn  sculpture.  The  architect  does- 
not  require  to  possess  a skill  in  this  matter 
further  than  one  point — the  power  of  executing 
creditably  anything  of  architectural  sculpture 
or  statuary  which  may  occur  in  his  design, — 
but  so  far  as  this  I consider  he  must  possess 
it  as  a matter  of  course.  It  is  also  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  nothing  else  conduces  so  much 
to  the  attainment  of  a ready  hand  generally  as- 
the  practice  of  the  figure. 

Many  persons  now-a-days  object  to  coloured 
drawings  of  designs,  but  I cannot  sympathise 
with  them.  A water-colour  painting  of  a de- 
sign in  the  abstract  is  the  most  perfect  approx- 
imation to  reality  of  effect  of  course,— and, 
without  colouring,  the  effect  of  structural  va- 
riety of  colour  cannot  be  ascertained.  More  than 
this,  as  I hold  that  every  young  architect  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  acquire  for  himself  the 
power  of  executing  in  colour  a drawing  of  his 
design,  rather  than  be  compelled,  as. at  present;, 
to  pay  largely  for  colouring  which  is  often  of 
very  indifferent  merit  pictoriallv,  and  generally 
much  worse  architecturally,  I advise  the  learn- 
ing of  this  art  as  an  accomplishment,  if  no- 
more.  And  here,  of  course,  I include  land-, 
scape  drawing,  without  which  no  perspective 
is  complete.  It  is  easily  acquired,  and  as  a 
good  landscape  contributes  materially  to  the 
production  of  a reality  of  effect  as  regards  the 
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building,  so  an  effect  the  very  reverse — an  I 
effect  suicidal — is  produced,  when  a green , 
cabbage  at  one  Hank,  and  a brown  birch  broom 
at  the  other,  a thin  soldier  shedding  a tear 
over  an  unknown  wild  beast  in  the  middle, 
red  and  yellow  roses  blooming  upon  broccoli, 
and  an  equidistant  feather-bed  bursting  in  the 
air,  are  all  that  can  be  introduced  as  embel- 
lishment. 

Gothic  architects  ought  also  to  be  proficient 
in  modelling  and  carving  to  a small  extent,  as 
a matter  of  delineation  ; except  they  prefer  to 
leave  all  details  of  ornament  in  the  hands  of 
the  workman,  who,  although  a meritorious  and 
trustworthy  artisan,  may,  nevertheless,  be  not 
so  much  a man  of  good  feeling  as  to  forbear 
saying,  “I  did  it  all  myself:  these  architects 
know  nothing  about  it.”  My  son,  as  you 
grow  up  you  will  find  (while  I think  of  is)  that 
in  this  respect  the  poor  architect  is  the  butt  of 
every  ignorant  person  under  him.  His  clerk 
says  he  cannot  draw  at  all  well  c his  builders 
declare  him  to  be.quite  incompetent,  constantly 
requiring  to  be  kept  right : the  very  journey- 
men wink  to  each  other  behind  the  best  man’s 
back,  in  the  profundity  of  their  philosophy  : 
and  this,  however  much  the  result  only  of  the 
pragmatical  dogmatism  of  emptiness,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  result,  not  unnaturally,  of  that 
complexity  of  calling  which  cannot  but  occa- 
sion a want  of  confidence. 

But  to  proceed:  in  my  remarks  on  art,  1 
forbore  to  enlarge  upon  one  point,  which  falls 
in  better  here.  The  art  of  architectural  design, 
or  artificial  beauty  in  building,  I laid  down  to 
be  of  two  elements — beautification  of  structural 
forms  and  extrinsic  ornament.  Now,  in  both 
of  these  points  the  question  of  delineation  is  of 
great  practical  moment:  in  fact,  delineation 
may  be  declared  to  be  not  only  the  handmaid 
of  the  fancy  to  wait  upon  it,  hut  also  the  prime 
minister  beforehand  to  regulate  its  action  and 
supply  its  material.  Much  of  the  power  of 
beautifying  structural  forms  lies  in  habituation 
and  practice.  And  in  respect  of  ornamentation, 
the  designer’s  skill  depends  even  still  more  so 
upon  these,  For  when  we  look  at  the  essence 
of  ornament,  whether  geometrical  or  natural 
in  character,  it  is  manifest  that  practical 
proficiency  in  its  use  is  chiefly  proficiency  in 
its  application  as  a thing  much  more  experi- 
mental than  metaphysical — more  a matter  of 
precedent  than  invention.  That  is  to  say, 
ornament  is  matter  more  to  be  collected  from 
nature  and  art;  not,  like  structural  beauty, 
matter  of  special  invention  of  beautifu’  m. 
Therefore,  in  the  department  of  ornament,  it  is 
manifest  that  delineation  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
designer,  that  he  attains  his  skill  by  accumu- 
lation of  examples  and  practice  of  hand,  by 
study  of  the  contributions  of  the  ages  and 
dexterity  in  the  application  of  their  principles. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  argue,  in  conclusion,  thus  : 
— Many  persons,  as  I have  before  observed, 
are  inclined  to  affirm  that  the  painter  makes 
the  best  architect.  Why  so  ? Because  of  the 
fact  that  his  powers  are  entirely  and  intimately 
those  of  the  production  of  beautiful  form  — 
grandeur,  grace,  grouping,  the  picturesque, 
chiaroscuro,  breadth,  repose,  play,  harmonious  ! 
mass,  melodious  outline.  And  they  presume  j 
that  the  other  questions'  of  architectural  skill  : 
will  be  supplied  from  elsewhere— by  the  builder  ' 
probably,  or  the  architect.  Now,  how  are  we 
most  truly  to  read  this  theory  ? Simply  thus  : 
that  these  advisers  discern  in  the  architect  a 
deficiency  in  respect  of  artistic  power  : they1 
acknowledge  and  perceive  the  admirableness 
of  architectural  art ; so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  ^ 
demand  that  the  incompetent,  as  they  con- 
clude, be  dismissed  from  its  government, — that 
this  art  be  entrusted  to  the  artist,  and  no  longer 
to  the  house-dealer.  Of  course  they,  being  1 
ignorant  of  how  the  lamp  of  architecture-art 
must  be  lighted  at  the  lamps  of  science  and 
building,  do  not  perceive  that  the  mere  painter 
would  produce  no  architecture  at  all,  but 
merely  the  fashioning  of  what  might  as  well  be  1 
a rock  or  a heap  of  snow  as  a building  : they  1 
demand  beauty  in  the  abstract — the  beauty  ' 
which  they  recognise  in  the  works  of  the 
painter.  Learn,  then,  my  son,  a lesson  from 
this.  What  is  so  likely  to  supply  this  asserted 
want — this  superiority  of  the  painter — as  the 
acquirement  for  yourself  of  the  painter’s 


power  ? Devote  yourself,  therefore,  to  the 
matter  of  delineation  with  earnestness — every 
part  of  it,  and  more  than  enough  rather  than 
less.  If  even  you  should  have  to  light  your 
way  by  another  man’s  lamps  in  practical  science 
and  building,  it  is  better — a much  more  prac- 
ticable thing — than  to  depend  on  another  for 
either  art  or  delineation.  K. 


NOTES  OF  AN  ARCHITECT  IN  SPAIN. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1848,  we  left  Marseilles 
for  Barcelona.  We  started  in  the  Elbe  steamer, 
and  after  circumnavigating  the  celebrated 
chateau  D ’ If  soon  lost  sight  of  the  distant 
mountain  peaks  which  flank  Marseilles,  and 
got  clear  off  for  Spain.  The  voyage  was 
dreadful ; the  decks  continually  washed,  and 
the  cabins  full  of  water.  We  arrived  at  sunset 
the  next  day,  twelve  hours  after  our  proper 
time,  and  then,  owing  to  absurd  port  regula- 
tions, had  to  spend  the  night  on  board,  and 
as  Spanish  authorities  never  hurry  themselves, 
did  not  land  until  about  twelve  the  next  day. 

The  first  view  of  Spanish  ground  did  not 
enchant  me,  being  rather  sterile  and  flat : the 
town,  however,  is  very  bustling  and  thriving, 
being  the  commercial  city  of  Spain. 

There  are  many  remarkable  Gothic  remains 
here.  The  “ Deputation,”  once  the  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  the  cathedral  are 
the  two  most  complete  specimens  in  the  town. 
The  palace  has  a very  picturesque  court-yard 
and  staircase  of  a rich  fanciful  Gothic,  and  the 
cathedral  possesses  the  most  solemn  and 
effective  interior  I have  seen  for  some  time. 
Its  style  of  architecture,  though  fantastic,  is 
excellent  in  effect,  perhaps  aided  by  its  being 
unfinished.  'The  plan  is  remarkable,  the 
cloisters  being  immensely  large  and  forming  a 
component  part  of  it.  The  chapels  which  in- 
dent all  sides  of  the  cloisters,  are  filled  with 
rich  retablos — a species  of  altar- screen, — and 
some  very  good  old  paintings,  in  their  original 
Gothic  framework,  curiously  worked,  coloured, 
and  gilded.  The  iron  gates  or  rejas  of  some 
of  these  chapels  are  beautifully  wrought,  and 
there  is  throughout  an  exuberance  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  a fertility  of  invention, 
which,  setting  all  conventional  rules  at  defi- 
ance, must  yet  excite  great  admiration.  In 
the  church  also,  there  is  much  good  iron  work. 
The  Norman  doorway  to  cloisters  is  excellent. 
The  bosses  of  ceiling  in  nave  are  worked  round 
the  edges  with  black  painted  foliage,  carried 
off,  on  the  plain  grey-stonework  of  vaulting — 
(very  fair  effect).  The  pulpit  and  the  stalls 
are  mixed  Gothic  and  Renaissance  : the  carv- 
ing is  wonderfully  rich,  fanciful  and  bold. 
The  light  of  the  cathedral  is  very  dim,  the 
windows  few,  and  the  effects  very  striking : 
so  dark  is  it  in  parts,  that  you  do  not  see 
the  black  kneeling  figures  of  the  women 
praying  close  beside  you  until  a whirr  of 
the  fan  startles  your  ears.  This  is  the 
case  generally  in  Spanish  churches ; and  if 
the  darkness  is  typical  of  their  mental 
state,  it  imparts  a mysterious  awe,  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  glaring  richness  of  most  churches. 
Beneath  the  organ  is  suspended  a Saracen’s  head, 
which  rolls  its  eyes  when  music  is  going  on,  a 
curious  relic  of  old  Spanish  revenge.  The 
organ,  loaded  with  statues,  busts,  and  festoons, 
is  placed  over  a dark  receding  archway,  and 
forms  a good  picture,  if  nothing  else.  The 
fonts  are  numerous  and  curious.  Some  of  the 
painted  glass  windows  are  very  fine  : the  heads 
of  the  statuettes  and  draperies  are  full  of 
sentiment  and  truth.  In  fine,  taken  altogether 
I have  never  seen  a church  so  awful,  so 
picturesque,  and  so  artistic.  This  may  arise, 
however,  from  the  artificial  darkness  before 
alluded  to,  and  my  having  seen  it  under  the 
effects  of  a splendid  sunset.  The  other 
churches  are  not  very  remarkable,  though 
good,  and  the  Roman  antiquities  are  Roman, 
that  being  their  greatest  attraction. 

The  Rambla  is  a fine  walk,  but  the  new 
buildings  are  in  a poor  imitative  French  style, 
poorly  carried  out.  The  Liceo  Theatre  is  very 
large  and  pretty  well  decorated : the  space 
between  pit  seats  is  2 feet  9 inches,  rather  more 
than  necessary.  The  boxes  are  open  through- 
out : there  are  no  visible  supports,  but  I should 
prefer  some,  on  so  large  a scale,  if  only  to  give 


the  idea  of  security.  There  is  a restaurant  and 
cafe  attached  to  it:  its  exterior  has  nothing 
noticeable.  Inn,  the  Cnatro  Naciones,  dear 
and  not  clean  : try  the  Oriente.  The  ceilings 
at  Barcelona  are  formed  of  wooden  joists, 
filled  up  with  half-brick  arches  : this  appears 
to  have  been  the  general  custom.  After  hav- 
ing sufficiently  explored  Barcelona,  we  took 
places  in  the  diligence  for  Zaragossa,  and 
suffered  much  on  the  road — which  is  of  the 
dreariest  and  worst  description — from  not  hav- 
ing provided  ourselves  with  wine  and  proven- 
der, a sine  qua  non  of  the  Spanish  tourist. 

Zaragossa  is  a rum,  old,  dirty,  Italian-like 
town  on  the  Ebro.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  some  pretty  good  vegetation, 
stretching  away  into  the  most  arid  barrenness. 
Dust  hangs  about  like  a fog.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  many  half  ruined  during  the  war  of 
independence,  and  roughly  laid  with  large 
round  stones,  most  painful  to  the  pedestrian. 
The  houses  are  old,  dirty,  and  sombre:  negli- 
gence and  dilapidation  are  around  you : 
palaces  are  workshops,  and  animals  wander 
through  the  streets  where  no  masters  are  seen. 
It  seems  like  a ruined  Babylon  in  the  desert, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  sluggish  Ebro 
you  half  expect  to  see  crocodiles  sunning 
themselves. 

There  is  a remarkable  leaning  tower  here  : 
it  appears  to  be  straight  for  about  a fourth  of 
the  height ; then  it  leans,  and  is  capped  by  a 
cupola,  which  appears  to  have  an  opposite 
angle  of  inclination,  thus  making  the  whole 
mass  a very  awkward,  unequal  affair.  It  is 
of  a mixed  Gothic-Arabic  character.  There 
is  a good  staircase  internally,  which  is  covered 
throughout  by  brick  corbelling.  The  view 
from  the  top  is  extensive  and  peculiar. 

There  are  two  cathedrals  here,  La  Sen  and 
El  Pilar.  The  first  has  a fin^  Gothic  dome, 
square  on  plan,  coved  out  at  a gles  to  form  an 
octagon.  This  octagonal  por .ion  of  the  d ime, 
is  platererque;*  the  ribs  which  spring  from  it 
resting  on  twisted  columns,  with  niches  and 
statues  between.  Each  intersecting  groin  has  a 
boss,  I believe,  of  gilded  wood,  spreading  out 
in  filigree  ornament,  like  a large  fan,  very  thin, 
and  not  over  good.  Above  this  ribbed  dome 
again  comes  an  octagonal  lantern,  with  ribbed 
roof,  the  whole  very  rich  and  effective.  The 
retablo  is  a very  fine  one*  of  a flamboyant 
Gothic  character.  The  chief  feature  in  this , 
and  others  I have  seen,  is  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  painted  sculpture,  saints,  sacred  sub- 
jects, and  local  legends,  with  a large  rich 
foliage,  worked  moulding  enclosing  the  whole. 
The  light  here,  as  at  Barcelona,  comes  from 
very  few  and  small  windows,  the  great  mass 
being  in  darkness.  The  general  character  of 
Gothic  in  this  church  is  of  a late  and  transi- 
tion date.  The  Italian  work  is  of  the  richest 
and  most  fantastic  nature,  and  may  be  termed 
bad. 

Santa  Maria  del  Pilar  is  nothing  externally, 
and  internally,  though  very  massive  and  effec- 
tive, of  the  worst  rambling  grotesque  Italian 
or  Louis  Quatorze  : notwithstanding  this,  there 
are  few  churches  in  Italy  of  this  style  so  fine  : 
the  solemn  effect  produced  by  a few  windows 
is  again  remarkable.  The  screen  behind  the 
tabernacle  is  Gothic  and  gorgeous,  and  the 
centre  dome  being  very  large  and  having  no 
lights,  leads  the  imagination  into  vasty  heights 
above  : the  effect  is  very  fine  and  remarkable. 
The  other  churches  of  the  town  appear  to 
possess  little  merit,  that  attached  to  the 
military  hospital  being  the  most  peculiar. 

The  most  striking  features  of  Zaragossa  are 
the  court-yards  or  patios  of  the  palaces,  and 
the  general  street  architecture : of  the  former 
there  are  examples  in  almost  every  style;  the 
latter  is  of  a Ferrarese  character,  with  grand 
bracketted  wooden  cornice,  sometimes  double, 
very  projecting  ; beneath  this  a range  of  double 
arched  openings  with  a dado;  the  rest  of  the 
building,  very  plain,  mere  brick,  no  stone 
dressings  or  rustics,  with  a large  single-arched 
doorway  leading  into  a court,  often  of  the 
most  romantic  and  grotesque  character:  one  of 

* The  style  called  “ el  Platereseo  ” in  Spain  was  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  richly-chased  metal  plates  : 
it  is  also  called  “ Le  Berrequeto,”  from  the  great  architect 
and  sculptor.  Its  best  period  is  circa  1550,  A.D.,  and  it 
combines  the  delicacy  and  fancy  of  French  Renaissance, 
with  the  groteaqueness  of  our  Elizabethan. 
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the  best  is  a Moorish  Gothic  building,  now  a car- 
penter’s shop,  and  another,  the  Casa  Zaporta  (of 
which  an  illustration, by  Mr.  M'Quoid,  appeared 
the  other  day  in  The  Builder),  is  now  a dili- 
gence office  and  iron-foundry — “ sic  transit 
gloria  mundi.”  The  Exchange,  or  Lonja,  is 
very  simple  and  massive  outside,  and  excel- 
lently proportioned  : the  interior  forms  one 
fine  Gothic  hall,  with  groined  roof,  supported 
on  two  rows  of  Ionic  columns:  although  faded 
and  injured,  it  is  still  very  noble.  The  courts 
consist  almost  always  of  a colonnade,  with  an 
arched  gallery  above,  topped  by  one  of  the 
old  richly-worked  wooden  cornices  : the  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  for  the  ceiling  joists  to  project 
and  rest  on  wooden  brackets,  which  are 
finished  off  on  the  wall  by  a few  mouldings  : 
the  soffits  and  interspaces  are  deeply  cut,  and 
have  often  ornamental  pendants,  producing 
fine  effects  of  light  and  shade.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  is  generally  a picturesque  well. 
The  grand  staircases  of  these  patios  are  re- 
markable for  the  dome-work  of  wood  which 
covers  them  at  a level  with  the  roof,  formed  of , 
complex  panelling,  inlaid  with  foliage,  gcome- ; 
trical  figures,  &c.  Some  are  of  Moorish  pattern, 
filled  in  with  plateresque  ornament,  in  shallow 
panels.  These  buildings  are  well  deserving  of 
study,  and  are  models  of  a good,  massive,  and 
-ornamental  style  of  domestic  architecture.  A 
common  ornament  in  brick  walls,  is  to  form 
patterns  on  them  half-brick  deep,  more  or  less 
complicate : the  effect  is  good  if  closely 
worked,  but  it  is  only  fit,  I think,  for  blank 
walls,  and  then  forms  a good  prevention  to  the 
sudden  abruptness  of  a large  cornice.  The 
Palace  of  the  “ Deputacion  ” is  very  good 
cinque  cento,  with  two  square  turrets  at  angles, 
and  two  rows  of  arched  windows  : the  body  of 
the  building  is  plain.  The  Aljafaria  is  nothing 
outside:  we  could  not  get  permission  to  enter. 
Inn,  Fonda  del  Turco.  pretty  good  and  reason- 
able ; four  pesetas  a day  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing. The  g?neral  character  of  the  road  from 
here  to  Madrid  is  of  a wild,  arid,  desolate  cha- 
. racter—  vast  plains  generally  uncultivated  and 
often  covered  with  wild  thyme  and  herbs,  which 
render  the  air  fragrant : there  are  few  rivers, 
and  between  the  long,  cleft- like  valleys  of  the 
mountains,  run  stream-like  lines  of  olive-trees. 
At  Calatayvd  are  some  remarkable  buildings, 
hut  the  town  itself  is  most  singular,  being 
built  on,  and  in,  and  beneath  a jagged  mass  of 
rock  : high  in  the  air  you  see  a church  or  an 
old  ruined  Moorish  castle ; whilst  in  the  face 
of  the  rock  are  cut  cottages  and  houses : it  is 
a ruinous-looking  place,  evidently  beloved  by 
the  genius  of  desolation. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  LONDON. 

We  hear,  with  great  regret,  that  no  satis- 
factory arrangement  has  yet  been  made  between 
Mr.  Myers  and  his  workmen,  and  that  the 
latter,  therefore,  to  the  extent  of  about  2,000, 
still  remain  out  of  employ.  On  Wednesday 
-evening  last  Mr.  Myers  met  the  men,  to  the 
number  of  500  or  600,  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  them.  At  this  meeting,  if  we  are  lightly 
informed,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  give  them  the.  short  Saturday  un- 
conditionally at  the  expiration  of  six  months, 
if  they  agreed  to  return  to  their  work  and  wait 
that  time.  Mr.  Myers  replied — “ If  I give 
this  pledge  I shall  stand  alone,  as  no  other 
builder  is  pledged  to  the  four  o’clock  uncon- 
■ ditionally.”  To  this  the  workmen  made  answer 
that  if  Mr.  Myers  would  do  that  they  would 
■compel  all  the  other  builders  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Myers  asked  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
to  retire  and  consider  this  proposition  ; and,  on 
his  return,  said,  after  mature  deliberation,  he 
must  decline  pledging  himself  to  such  a course, 
-considering  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  in- 
•ducing  the  men  eventually  to  strike  against 
■other  builders. 

The  ground  on  which  the  strike  took  place, 
our  readers  will  remember,  is  this,  that  Mr.  M. 
would  not  allow  the  short  Saturday  to  any 
man  who  lost  more  than  a quarter  of  a day 
during  the  week.  At  the  meeting  to  which 
we  have  referred,  he  offered,  as  a concession, 
to  increase  the  limit,  and  to  give  the  short 
Saturday  to  all  who  did  not  lose  more  than 
five  hours  in  the  week,  irrespective  of  illness 


or  wet  weather,  but  they  insisted  on  having  it  [ 
without  any  reservation ; so  that,  to  put  an 
extreme  case,  a man  might  stop  away  five  days, 
come  on  Saturday,  and  get  all  the  advantage 
of  those  who  had  attended  regularly  during 
the  week. 

With  every  desire  that  operatives  should  be 
able  to  finish  work  early  on  Saturday,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  they  treated  their  em- 
ployer harshly  in  this  case,  by  striking,  as  we 
are  told  they  did,  without  the  slightest  notice 
to  him  of  their  intention  ; and  some  of  the  men, 

' we  know,  feel  this  themselves.  This  being  the 
case,  and  the  employer  having  made  conces- 
sions, we  do  think,  and  we  say  it  with  the 
best  intentions,  that  they  should  accept  his 
terms,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  and  go 
back  to  work.  No  one  likes  to  be  altogether 
beaten,  whether  master  or  man,  nor  would  a 
generous  mind  desire  to  beat.  It  would  surely 
j he  much  pleasanter  to  go  back  with  a good 
understanding  than  to  force  a point  (supposing 
they  succeeded  in  doing  so),  which  would 
leave  behind  it  unpleasant  feelings  and  a 
desire  to  retaliate  on  the  first  opportunity. 


HISTORY  OF  ROUND  CHURCHES. 

ST.  sepulchre’s  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON.* 

I need  hardly  remind  you  that,  for  the 
history  of  the  round  churches  of  England  (if 
history  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  as  in- 
cluding causes  and  antecedents  as  well  as 
facts  and  events,)  we  must  travel  far  out  of 
our  own  country.  We  must  bind  the  cross 
upon  our  shoulders  and  take  staff  in  hand  and 
follow  the  pilgrim  or  the  warrior  on  the  way, 
toilsome  or  perilous  to  him,  but  to  us  full  of 
unmingled  interest : we  must  throw  ourselves 
upon  the  ground  with  him  in  his  ecstasy  of 
thankfulness  and  devotion  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  Salem’s  towers,  or  scale  with  him  the  wall 
bristling  with  Saracen  spears  and  gleaming 
with  Saracen  blades  : we  must  visit  with  him, 
kneeling  on  our  knees,  and  trembling  alike 
with  awe  and  with  excitement,  place  after  place, 
sanctified  to  his  heart  and  ours  by  its  connec- 
tion with  our  Saviour’s  history ; and,  most  of 
all,  we  must  walk  with  him  round  and  round 
that  Sepulchre  in  which  our  Lord’s  body  lay, 
and  from  which  it  arose,  victorious  over  death 
and  the  grave.  We  must  stop  upon  our  home- 
ward shore  to  pick  up  the  escallop,  witness 
of  our  accomplished  vow,  and  put  the  mystic 
shell  into  our  caps  as  we  return  with  him  to 
his  beloved  home ; and  once  there  we  must 
feel  his  yearning  for  some  memorial  of  the 
scenes  he  has  witnessed:  we  must  pore  with 
him  over  the  rude  sketch  in  which  he  attemp's 
to  re-produce  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, where  he  worshipped  so  devoutly,  and 
which  he  compassed  with  reverent  steps  and 
up-turned  eyes  : we  must  watch  the  sketch 
growing  to  a plan,  and  the  plan  slowly  em- 
bodied in  sterner  materials,  wood,  and  stone, 
and  iron  : we  must  even  put  our  hand  to  the 
mallet  and  to  the  chisel,  and  follow  the  crafts- 
men in  their  pious  work,  all  in  their  turns 
kindling  into  greater  zeal  as  they  learn  what 
this  pillar,  and  that  round,  and  that  eastern 
apse,  and  those  radiant  clerestory  windows 
represent.  All  this  we  must  do  before  we  can 
enter  into  the  soul  of  our  round  churches, 
though  the  mere  history  of  their  erection,  of 
their  decay,  and  of  their  restoration,  may  be 
far  more  summarily  discussed. 

It  is,  I confess,  my  ambition  to  carry  you  a 
little  way  at  least  in  the  more  arduous  path.  I 
must,  therefore,  crave  your  patience  if  I digress 
from  the  round  church  in  this  town,  assuring 
you,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  shall  return  to 
it  with  a better  will. 

That  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord 
should  forget  the  spots  hallowed  to  their 
affections  by  his  presence  and  actions,  would 
be  impossible;  and  almost  equally  so,  that 
they  should  neglect  to  point  them  out  to  their 
children,  and  their  children’s  children.  Among 
these,  none  received  greater  regard  than  the 
tomb  in  which  our  Lord  was  buried,  and  from 
which  he  rose;  and  in  this  instance,  the 

* On  the  21st  October  the  Architectural  Society  for  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  held  a meeting  : the  pro- 
ceedings are  fully  reported  in  the  Northampton  Herald. 
At  that  meeting' a paper  on  the  above  subject,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  pith,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 
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heathens,  in  their  determination  to  rob  the 
Christians  of  their  spiritual  title  in  the  sacred 
spot,  unwittingly  assisted  in  perpetuating  its 
remembrance.  A Temple  of  Venus  was  built 
over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  it  was  thence- 
forth a matter  of  history,  no  longer  subjected 
to  the  less  tangible  evidence  of  tradition,  that 
on  that  spot  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  was  to  be 
found. 

The  piety  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  and  of  his  mother  Helena,  hastened, 
so  soon  as  it  was  in  their  power,  to  cleanse 
the  sacred  spot  from  this  pollution,  and  to 
crown  the  holy  Mount  with  a better  temple, 
open  to  the  devout  worshippers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Temple  of  Venus  was  destroyed  : the 
ground  was  cleared  : the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
found  undestroyed,  beneath  many  feet  of  soil ; 
and  soon  a beautiful  church  was  erected  over 
it.  This  church,  called  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  was  circular,  enshrining  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  around  which  it  was  built.  But  the 
munificence  of  Constantine  did  not  cease  here. 
The  death  of  our  Lord,  as  well  as  his  resurrec- 
tion, was  to  be  commemorated  ; and  eastward 
of  the  round  church  already  mentioned,  but 
connected  with  it  by  an  open  court,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a corridor,  he  built  a much  larger 
church,  called  the  Martyrium. 

Thus,  the  whole  structure  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  consisted  of  a round, 
together  with  an  addition  at  the  east  end ; and 
I may  so  far  anticipate  my  description  of  our 
English  round  churches  as  to  say  that  in  these, 
too,  are  found  the  same  parts, — a round, 
answering  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection ; 
a chancel,  answering  to  the  attached  Church 
of  the  Martyrdom. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  after 
having  been  visited  by  pilgrims  for  three  cen- 
turies, was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  sacking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Chosroes  II.  The  emperor 
Ileraclius  rescued  the  Holy  City  from  the  Per- 
sians ; and  though  it  fell  soon  after  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arabian  followers  of  Mahomet, 
the  resort  of  Christians  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  checked  by 
the  Moslem  lords  of  Jerusalem.  The  Khalif 
Harun  el  Rashid  even  sent  to  Charlemagne  the 
keys  of  the  church,  in  token  of  the  free  ad- 
mission which  he  granted  to  the  Christians, 
‘ to  that  sacred  and  salutary  place.’ 

But  the  rule  of  the  Egyptians  was  more 
adverse  to  Christian  pilgrims.  By  the  orders 
of  Hakem,  who  commenced  his  reign  in  996, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  utterly 
destroyed,  and  even  the  cave  itself  was  pre- 
served only  by  the  natural  indestructibility  of 
its  materials.  The  church  was  again  rebuilt 
by  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  with  funds  from 
the  imperial  treasury  of  Constantine  Mono- 
machus  ; but  the  Christians  still  groaned  under 
heavy  burdens,  which  were  rather  increased 
than  lightened  when  the  Holy  City  again 
changed  masters,  and  fell  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  until  the  voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  at 
the  very  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  aroused 
all  Europe  to  the  defence  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  City  from  the  hands  of  infidels. 

The  church  which  the  first  crusaders  found, 
was  not,  therefore,  the  same  which  Constan- 
tine the  Great  had  erected,  though  on  the 
same  spot,  and  probably  very  much  on  the 
same  plan  : that  is,  there  was  a circle  of 
columns,  with  their  outer  wall,  surrounding 
the  sacred  cave ; and  eastward  of  this,  the 
larger  Church  of  Martyrdom,  connected  with 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  by  an  un- 
covered court.  And  this  is  all  that  we  require 
by  way  of  comparison  with  the  English 
churches  which  we  are  about  to  describe ; nor 
need  we  more  than  glance  at  the  fact,  that  the 
present  church,  re-edified  since  its  almost  total 
destruction  by  fire  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  still  presents  evidences,  in  its  archi- 
tectural features,  of  the  work  of  the  pilgrim 
Christians  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  en- 
largement and  adornment  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  Christians 
who  returned  from  their  devout  pilgrimage 
would  gladly  erect  memorials  in  their  own 
country,  of  the  glorious  and  spirit-stirring 
sights  of  the  Holy  City;  and  this  natural  wish 
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was  expressed  in  the  erection  of  churches,  in 
some  degree  at  least  similar  to  that  of  the 
Resurrection.  Of  these,  three  have  perished ; 
Temple-Bruer  and  Aislabey,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  old  Temple  in  Holborn.  Four  yet 
remain;  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
Cambridge,  the  church  of  the  same  name  and 
dedication  at  Northampton,  the  Temple  Church 
in  London,  and  the  church  of  Little  Maple- 
sted,  in  Essex ; to  which  may  perhaps  be  added 
the  round  chapel  in  Ludlow  Castle. 

The  first  of  these  in  order  of  time,  and  not 
the  last  in  beauty,  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Cambridge. 

The  ancient  and  round  portion  of  this 
church  consists  of  an  outer  circular  wall,  with 
a rich  Norman  door- way,  opening  into  an 
aisle,  which  embraces  a central  round,  resting 
on  eight  circular  piers,  and  finishing  above 
with  a clerestory,  surrounded  by  an  arcade, 
pierced  with  eight  lights,  and  finished  with  a 
conical  roof.  The  piers  are  low  and  massive, 
without  bases,  and  with  capitals  of  varied 
designs.  The  arches  are  all  circular,  and 
some  of  them  adorned  with  the  zigzag  mould- 
ing, so  characteristic  of  the  Norman  style. 
To  this  part  of  the  church  is  added  a chancel 
and  two  aisles,  of  perpendicular  character. 

The  character  of  the  round  takes  us  back 
to  the  very  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
or  rather,  to  the  last  few  years  of  the  eleventh  ; 
and  it  appears  from  a MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  that  it  was  consecrated  in  1101.  For 
the  rest,  we  know  nothing,  except  what  its  form 
and  its  dedication  tell  us.  It  was  certainly 
erected  by  some  one  interested  in,  or  connected 
with,  the  Crusades,  and,  most  probably,  that 
prayers  might  be  offered  in  it  for  the  success  of 
these  religious  expeditions.  But  it  cannot  owe 
its  erection  to  the  Templars,  who  did  not  exist 
till  1118,  and  who  did  not  obtain  possessions 
in  England  until  1134. 

The  next  in  date  is  St.  Sepulchre’s,  in  this 
town  ; but,  omitting  this  for  the  present,  we 
proceed  to  the  Temple  Church,  in  London, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  Little  Maple- 
sted,  is  closely  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  Crusades,  being  first  founded  by  those 
orders  of  religious  chivalry,  the  Templars  and 
the  Hospitallers,  who  were  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  vows  to  the  defence  of  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  Templars  had  already  a church  in  Old- 
bourne,  now  Holborn,  before  the  erection  of 
the  present  church  was  commenced;  and  the 
latter,  when  finished,  was  called  the  ‘New 
Temple,’  with  reference  to  the  more  ancient 
foundation.  The  older  edifice,  like  this,  was 
round,  and  though  not,  in  all  probability,  so 
sumptuous,  had  yet  been  built  at  great  cost; 
for  it  was  of  Caen  stone,  as  appeared  when 
some  of  its  remains  were  discovered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  The  present 
church  consists  of  a circular  portion,  and, 
eastward  of  this,  of  a chancel,  with  its  two 
aisles,  answering-  in  their  relative  position  to 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  and  to  the 
Martyrium,  as  built  by  Constantine.  The 
round,  then  called  the  New  Temple,  was  con- 
secrated in  1185  by  Heraclius,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  on  his  arrival  in  England  to  obtain 
succour  from  Henry  II.  against  the  Saladin — 
an  event  still  commemorated  by  an  inscription 
over  the  door  leading  to  the  cloisters.  The 
oblong  portion  of  this  church  was  consecrated 
on  Ascension  Day,  1240. 

The  church  of  Little  Maplested  is  dedicated 
to  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  patron  saint  of' 
the  Hospitallers,  to  whom  it  owes  its  erection. 
In  1186  the  whole  parish  was  given  to  this 
chivalrous  order  by  Juliana,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Robert  Dornelli,  and  wife  of  William  Fitz 
Andelin,  steward  to  Henry  II.  Here,  there- 
fore, a commandery  was  erected.  The  church, 
still  remaining,  carries  us  back  to  the  times  at 
which  the  knights  flourished  in  wealth,  repu- 
tation, and  true  greatness. 

In  size,  this  church  is  inferior  to  either  of 
the  other  three  ; but  it  is  even  more  remark- 
able in  some  respects,  for  the  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  the  porch,  is  of  the  original  design 
and  execution  ; and  the  chancel,  with  its  semi- 
circular apse,  still  more  closely  resembles  the 
church  of  the  Martyrium,  so  often  before 


alluded  to,  than  the  same  relative  portions  of 
the  churches  before  mentioned. 

And  now,  returning  to  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
Northampton,  I shall  reverse  my  former  plan, 
and  give  the  first  place  to  its  history. 

The  first  Earl  of  Northampton  was  Waltheof, 
son  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a 
noble  and  valiant  Dane.  Waltheof  was  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  the  Conqueror’s  oppo- 
nents, but  William,  in  respect  for  the  doughty 
champion  of  a fallen  race,  confirmed  him  in 
his  former  honours,  and  added  to  them  the 
Earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon. 
He  gave  him,  too  (let  us  hope  it  was  not  wit- 
tingly),  a treacherous  and  cruel  companion  in 
his  greatness.  He  gave  him  Judith,  bis  niece, 
to  wife,  who  afterwards  procured  Waltheof’s 
execution  by  base,  and  probably  false,  accu- 
sation. At  the  same  time,  there  was  in  Wil- 
liam’s Court  one  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  a noble 
Norman,  but  lame  in  one  leg,  a defect  which 
turned  out  greatly  to  his  happiness,  for  when 
William  would  have  given  his  niece  Judith, 
the  treacherous  widow  of  the  noble  Waltheof, 
with  all  her  possessions,  to  Simon  de  St.  Liz, 
the  lady  refused  to  accept  him  on  account  of 
his  lameness.  Simon,  happy  to  be  thus 
rejected,  married  her  daughter  instead,  and  so 
succeeded  to  the  greater  part  of  Waltheof’s 
estate  and  to  his  titles.  Soon  after  this, 
Simon  de  St.  Liz  built  the  castle  of  North- 
ampton, and  about  the  year  1084  he  largely 
endowed  the  convent  of  St.  Andrew,  making 
it  however,  unhappily,  an  alien  priory, 
subject  to  the  Cluniac  Abbey  of  St.  Mary 
de  Caritale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
As  be  advanced  in  years  his  zeal  for  the 
faith  advanced  also,  and  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  took  the  cross  and  went  to  the 
Holy  City.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
turn, and  zealous  enough  to  repeat  his  journey  ; 
but  being  seized  with  illness  on  his  homeward 
way,  he  died  about  the  year  1115,  at  the  afore- 
said Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Carilate,  and  was 
there  buried.  Now,  to  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  noble 
by  birth  and  title,  great  in  power  and  wealth, 
the  crusader  and  the  devotee,  the  builder  of 
castles,  the  founder  and  benefactor  of  churches, 
we  may,  I think,  with  great  probability,  attri- 
bute the  first  erection  of  St.  Sepulchre’s ; and 
with  this  presumption  agrees  the  fact,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
which  was,  as  we  have  said,  largely  endowed 
by  him.  At  all  events,  the  character  of  the 
Norman  portion  of  the  fabric  well  enough 
agrees  with  his  time ; and  we  may  search  in 
vain  for  another  person  who  had  more  of  the 
power  and  of  the  will  to  erect  such  a church, 
and  with  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  its 
foundation  would  better  agree. 

The  plan  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Northampton, 
consists,  at  present,  of  a round,  with  its  aisle ; 
chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  west 
tower  and  spire.  To  speak  generally,  the 
round  is  Norman,  the  north  chancel  isle  partly 
Transition,  or  Semi- Norman,  and  partly  Deco- 
rated ; the  south  chancel  aisle  comparatively 
recent,  the  chancel  arch  and  east  window, 
together  with  the  tower  and  spire.  Perpen- 
dicular. But  the  questions  before  us  are— 
What  was  the  original  form  of  the  church  ? and 
by  what  stages  did  it  arrive  at  its  present 
amorphous  condition  ? 

The  round,  as  first  in  date  and  importance, 
demands  our  first  attention.  At  present  it 
consists  of  an  outer  wall,  with  the  following 
Norman  features  existing  or  clearly  indicated  : 
a string  running  all  round  beneath  a series  of 
small  low  windows;  over  these  another  string, 
and  then  again  a series  of  similar  windows, 
and  a third  string,  on  which  is  the  parapet  : 
at  regular  intervals  are  shallow  but  broad  but- 
tresses, round  which  the  two  lower  strings  are 
carried,  and  which  die  in  the  wall  under  the 
third  string.  Nothing  above  or  besides  this 
in  the  round  is  original. 

As  we  are  at  present  examining  the  exterior 
only,  we  must  next  proceed  to  the  tower  and 
chancel,  which  are  manifestly  of  a different 
and  later  character;  but  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  the  relation  of  these  por- 
tions to  the  original  fabric,  that  the  tower  has 
almost  certainly  displaced  a porch,  and  that 
there  was  no  tower  originally ; whereas  the 
chancel  and  its  aisles  do  but  represent  a chan- 


cel of  an  earlier  date.  How  far  the  evi- 
dences of  these  changes  extend  we  proceed  to 
examine. 

First,  then,  there  was  in  the  original  church 
a west  porch,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the 
north  door  is  a mere  insertion,  and  an  insertion, 
too,  where  an  original  door  could  not  have 
existed,  for  a window  is  destroyed  to  insert  it. 
In  its  present  form  the  south  door  is  also  an 
insertion,  but  in  the  interior  will  be  found  the 
commencement  of  a hood-mould  which  ran* 
over  a Norman  door,  so  that  in  its  place  at 
least  the  south  door  is  original ; but  an  ancient 
church  with  one  door  only  is  hardly  to  be 
found.  I conclude,  therefore,  that  there  was 
a west  as  well  as  a south  door,  and  that  at 
least  to  one  of  these  doors  there  was  a porch. 
Now,  in  all  the  round  churches,  the  west  door 
is  the  principal  one,  and  so  I believe  it  was 
here,  and  that  it  was  furnished  with  some  con- 
siderable decorations  appears  at  least  probable 
from  an  attached  Norman  shaft  in  the  west 
end,  a little  bearing  to  the  north  in  the  interior,, 
which  probably  formed  some  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  western  entrance.* 

The  remaining  evidences  of  a Norman 
chancel  are  still  clearer,  and  that  one  did 
exist  would  be,  of  course,  certain,  though 
there  was  no  trace  of  it  remaining.  Over  the 
pier  arches  of  the  present  north  chancel  aisle 
there  is  a Norman  corbel  table,  once  external, 
and  much  resembling  that  in  the  clerestory  of 
St.  Peter’s.  This  does  not  indicate,  with  any 
certainty,  whether  the  chancel  had  aisles  or 
not,  but,  from  the  height  of  the  corbel  table 
not  being  sufficient  to  allow  a clerestory  over 
an  aisle  roof,  and,  also,  from  the  entire  absence 
of  any  indications  at  the  junction  with  the 
round,  that  the  present  aisles  occupy  the  place 
of  former  ones,  I conclude  that  there  were  no 
aisles.  The  very  dissimilar  method  of  attach- 
ing the  two  aisles  to  the  round  would  also  in- 
dicate that  aisles  were  no  part  of  the  original 
plan,  for  had  they  been  there  would  have  been 
some  provision  for  their  connection  with  the 
round,  which  would  have  preserved  uni- 
formity in  this  respect,  at  least,  even  in  future 
plans,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  analogy  of  the 
other  round  churches  confirms  this  presump- 
tion, for  Little  Maplested  has  a chancel  with- 
out aisles,  while  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Cambridge, 
and  the  Temple,  have  chancels  later  than  their 
round,  and  so  do  not  help  us.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  form  of  the  original  east  end, 
but  it  will  be  granted  that  it  is  at  least  pro- 
bable that,  like  Little  Maplested,  it  was 
apsidal. 

We  will,  therefore,  venture  to  describe  the 
exterior  of  the  Norman  church  as  follows; 
granting,  of  course,  that  our  description  is  in 
some  particulars  conjectural. 

A round,  with  aisles  and  clerestory;  aisles, 
with  two  series  of  low  narrow  lights,  and  sup- 
ported by  wide,  shallow  buttresses ; clerestory 
also  round,  and  lighted  by  four  or  eight  win- 
dows, not  improbably  set  in  an  arcade,  as  at 
St.  Peter’s,  and  surmounted  by  a corbel-table 
and  parapet,  the  roof  being  conic;  ! and  of  high 
pitch  ; west  porch,  or  rather  deep  doorway  of 
many  orders,  with  a gabled  top;  south  door, 
without  a porch ; chancel,  without  aisles,  ter- 
minating in  an  apse- at  the  east  end. 

We  will  now  enter  by  the  west  door,  and 
seek  for  indications  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments. 

Here  we  are  at  once  in  the  round,  consisting 
of  eight  cylindrical  pillars  of  considerable 
height,  with  heavy  capitals,  varying  in  form, 
the  four  westernmost  being  round,  the  two 
easternmost  having  a square  abacus,  and  the 
other  two  also  rectangular,  but  more  compli- 
cated in  plan— all  extremely  plain,  and  with- 
out anything  inconsistent  with  the  very  earliest 
Norman  date.  There  is,  moreover,  a singular 
want  of  uniformity  in  these  capitals,  even  those 
which  are  obviously  intended  to  be  alike  by  nO' 
means  agreeing  in  details.  As  for  the  present 
octagon  of  pointed  arches  resting  on  the  piers, 
it  is  obviously  a recent  substitute  for  an 
original  clerestory.  It  is  of  no  date  at  all, 
neither  within  nor  without  exhibiting  a single 


* As  I need  not  again  advert  to  it,  I may  say  that  the 
grotesque  carving  set  upon  this  shaft  is  quite  out  ot  place, 
and  was  probably  the  tympanum  of  an  ancient  door  j not, 
however,  the  west  door,  for  it  is  too  small  for  this. 
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characteristic  feature,  except  so  far  as  this 
very  absence  of  features  is  characteristic  of 
very  late  debased  work.  It  will  not  be  too 
hazardous  to  replace  these  with  round  arches 
supporting  a clerestory,  or  perhaps,  it  may 
rather  be  called,  with  reference  to  its  interior 
effect,  a lantern.  The  aisle  roofs  were  not,  I 
imagine,  groined  ; for,  had  there  been  vaulting,  | 
the  pillars  would  most  likely  have  had  attached 
vaulting  shafts,  and  some  traces  of  the  spring 
of  the  groining  ribs  would  remain  in  the  aisle 
walls. 

The  interior  of  the  chancel  follows  sufficiently 
from  what  has  been  said  of  the  exterior,  except 
that  there  was  probably  a richly  moulded 
chancel  arch. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  said  refers  to  the 
original,  or  early  Norman,  church. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  changes  which 
the  fabric  has  undergone.  And  here  we  ob- 
serve that,  in  almost  eveiy  instance,  St.  Sepul- 
chre’s has  been  most  unhappy  in  its  treatment, 
even  the  earliest  alteration  being  singularly 
ill  considered.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a north  aisle  to  the  chancel ; and  this 
we  will  first  examine. 

Standing  in  the  chancel,  we  are  struck  with 
the  difference  between  the  two  series  of  piers 
and  arches  : that  to  the  north  is  of  two  pointed 
arches  of  two  plain  chamfered  orders,  resting 
on  a pillar,  and  two  respoi  ds ; the  pillar  of 
a section  which,  with  a little  nore  grace  of 
execution,  would  be  very  rich,  circle  with 
four  attached  clusters  of  three  bowt.lls  each, 
and  a moulded  capital ; the  responds  rectan- 
gular, of  two  orders  in  plan,  and  with  semi- 
Norman  foliated  capitals.  These  arches  are 
surmounted  by  a hood  of  a very  early  section, 
viz.,  a half-round,  a little  pointed;  and  this 
runs  up  almost  into  the  old  Norman  corbel- 
table.  The  arches,  therefore,  were  cut  out  of 
the  walls,  and  underbuilt  as  they  now  appear. 
The  hood  before  mentioned,  over  the  arches, 
occurs  again  in  other  parts  of  the  church,  and 
helps  to  decide  the  extent  of  the  alterations  of 
the  same  date  with  this  aisle  : it  will  be  found 
at  the  junction  of  the  north  aisle  with  the 
round,  showing  that  the  aisle  then  added  had 
the  same  width  that  it  now  has,  though  we 
shall  presently  find  that  it  submitted  to  great 
changes  afterwards.  The  same  string  occurs, 
also,  over  the  door,  which  has  so  unhappily 
cut  into  a window  at  the  north  side.  That  a 
north  door  to  the  round  should  be  added, 
together  with  a north  aisle  to  the  chancel,  is 
natural  enough ; but  by  what  perversity  of 
design  it  should  have  been  so  placed,  it  passes 
my  power  to  divine.  These  changes  were 
made,  I presume,  about  1180  or  1190.  The 
east  window  of  the  aisle  in  question  is,  in  some 
respects,  a little  late  for  this  date;  but,  in  other 
respects,  as  especially  in  the  j imb  shaft  in  the 
interior,  it  quite  accords  with  it.  This  window 
is  a very  plain  lancet  triplet,  with  the  centre 
light  higher  than  the  others. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  erection  of  this 
aisle,  the  chancel  arch  was  also  rebuilt,  for, 
though  the  present  arch  is  Perpendicular,  the 
bases  of  the  jambs  rest  on  semi-Norman  bases, 
older  than  themselves,  but  more  recent  than 
the  round;  probably,  too,  the  whole  chancel 
was  remodelled. 

The  next  change  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
addition  of  a south  aisle  to  the  chancel.  The 
present  south  aisle  is  of  recent  construction, 
but  a string  carried  round  it,  and  also  the 
mouldings  of  the  arches,  prove  that  old  mate- 
rials are  used  in  it,  and  these  materials  are 
Decorated  — about  1320,  perhaps;  — and,  as 
it  would  be  extremely  natural  that  the  build- 
ing  of  a south  aisle  should  be  followed  by  such 
changes  as  would  make  the  north  aisle  in  some 
degree  uniform  with  it,  I presume  that,  shortly 
after,  the  north  aisle  was  nearly  rebuilt,  and 
the  present  buttresses  and  windows  added. 
Thus  far  the  changes  at  this  date  were,  per- 
haps, judicious  enough,  but  I fear  that  then 
the  windows,  or  some  of  them,  which  have  so 
dreadfully  dislocated  the  masonry,  and  de- 
stroyed the  character  of  the  round,  were  cut  i 
out,  with  a disregard  even  of  buttresses,  not  i 
inferior  in  rashness  to  the  insertion  of  a door  ' 
with  the  point  of  the  arch  running  up  into  the 
side  of  the  window,  which  had  already  taken  j 
place.  Thus  treated,  had  not  the  west  porch  \ 


and  the  east  chancel  kept  it  up,  I suspect  the 
whole  church  would  have  fallen  ; as  it  was,  the 
walls  began  to  cry  aloud  for  support,  and  soon 
after  the  two  great  buttresses  at  the  north-west 
were  built. 

We  have  now  a Norman  round,  much 
patched,  it  is  true,  with  chancel  and  aisles 
I partly  semi  Norman  and  partly  Decorated. 
If,  which  is  not  improbable,  the  lantern 
perished  soon  after  the  strange  tampering  with 
the  outer  walls,  the  church  would  demand  a 
steeple,  and  this  was,  in  fact,  built  about  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  I do 
not  in  this  paper  concern  myself  with  details, 
except  as  they  indicate  date;  but  I cannot  re- 
frain from  calling  attention  to  the  exquieite 
arrangement  of  the  tower  and  spire.  The 
buttresses  are  admirably  adapted  to  carry  up 
the  eye  to  the  spire.  The  junction  of  the 
tower  and  spire  is  of  a kind  not  easily  de- 
sciibed  and  far  from  common,  but  which 
maintains  the  same  unity  of  effect'  more  per- 
fectly than  the  ordinary  method  with  angular 
squinches.  The  door  is  of  several  recessed 
orders;  the  mouldings,  both  of  this  and  of  the  j 
belfry  windows,  are  so  little  removed  from  the  ! 
Decorated  that  the  date  may  be  6aid  to  be j 
pretty  nearly  defined  by  them. 

Would  that  our  notice  of  past  changes  might 
cease  here ; but,  alas  ! the  chancel  was  again  > 
tampered  with,  a new  chancel  arch  and  east 
window  were  inserted,  the  window  not  bad  in 
design  for  the  style.  The  chancel  was  also 
newly-roofed,  the  corbels  being,  I think,  of 
this  date;  they  represent  grotesque  musicians  : 
an  organist,  a bag  piper,  a fiddler,  a man  play- 
ing on  a Jew’s  harp,  one  on  a double  drum, 
and  one  on  a keyed  instrument,  which  can  be 
nothing  but  a precursive  shadow  of  the  street 
accordion  of  the  present  day.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  like  an  accordion  than  the  fiddle  is  like 
a fiddle,  or  the  bagpipe  a bagpipe,  though  both 
these  are  veritable  ancient  instruments.  The 
much-enduring  round,  too,  had  a wide  arched  I 
recess,  made  at  its  south  side,  perhaps,  for  a 
tomb,  and  a porch  of  excessive  meagreness  j 
was  added;  and,  last  of  all,  but  when  I pre-  j 
sume  not  to  say,  the  present  octagon  was  run 
up,  and  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  rebuilt.  I 

Of  the  future  prospects  of  this  church  I do  i 
not  know  how  far  it  is  my  province  to  speak,  j 
but  at  least,  will  be  understood  that  what  I say  j 
will  not  commit  the  society. 

Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  was  committed  to  this  society,  the 
vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  made  several  sugges- 
tions in  writing,  involving,  I presume,  so  far 
as  his  authority  went,  a proposal  that  this 
church  also  should  be  placed  in  our  hands,  and  ; 
entering  very  fully  and  very  judiciously  into  ; 
the  way  by  which,  on  its  restoration,  it  might  j 
be  made  more  available  for  purposes  of  Divine 
worship,  without  destroying  its  architectural 
peculiarities.  It  was  proposed,  I think,  to  I 
extend  the  chancel  and  its  aisles  two  or  three  | 
bays  farther  east,  and  convert  them  into  a 
nave  and  aisles,  and  to  add  a chancel,  the  pre- 
sent round  being  reserved  for  an  ante-chapel  | 
and  baptistry,  to  which  I need  not  say  it  is  as  ; 
admirably  adapted  in  every  respect,  as  it  is  ill-  . 
adapted  to  other  congregational  purposes. 
All  this  would  involve  many  questions  of  the 
extent  and  of  the  style  of  the  necessary  resto- 
rations and  additions.  Of  course,  by  a society 
like  ours,  which  is  rather  conversant  with  the 
architectural  and  archaeological  character  of  a 
church  than  with  its  congregational  use  (though 
admitting  all  the  while  the  infinitely  greater 
importance  of  the  latter),  the  round  is  the 
portion  most  to  be  considered ; and  this,  I 
confess,  it  seems  to  me  useless  to  repair.  I 
think  it  must  be  rebuilt,  the  pillars  in  the 
interior  alone  remaining.  Rebuilt,  however, 
exactly,  and,  where  possible,  stone  by  stone  on 
the  original  plan,  utterly  discarding  the  bar- 
barisms as  well  of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  as  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

The  chancel  is,  at  present,  a great  jumble  of 
styles.  That  it  should  not,  if  it  be  converted 
as  is  proposed  into  a nave  of  larger  dimensions, 
be  restored  and  added  to  in  the  Norman  style, 

I conceive  on  two  grounds.  First,  that  as  a 
Norman  chancel,  it  seems  to  have  had  no  aisles; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  has  been  at  one  time  a 


tolerably  uniform  specimen  of  another  style, 
and  this  style  was  rather  Early-Decorated,  if 
the  historical  sketch  I have  just  given  be 
correct. 

To  this  style,  then,  I would  bring  it  back, 
by  rebuilding  the  three  arches  into  the  chancel 
and  its  aisles,  by  rebuilding  the  south  aisle  in 
that  style,  retaining  the  arches  and  piers  in  the 
north,  but  continuing  them  eastward  as  far  as 
necessary  in  the  proposed  Early-Decorated 
style  of  the  present  restoration,  and  thoroughly 
restoring,  as  they  noware, in  all  matters  of  design, 
the  north  walls,  windows,  and  buttresses  of  the 
north  aisle.  The  east  triplet,  if  it  can  be  re- 
moved as  it  is,  I would  retain  as  the  east 
window  of  the  aisle ; it  would  harmonize  with 
the  semi-Norman  pillars  and  arches  which 
would  be  left.  The  chancel,  that  is,  the  north 
chancel,  I would  wish  to  see  either  of  the 
Early-Decorated  of  the  new  nave,  or  as  much 
as  might  be  in  the  style  of  the  tower  : perhaps, 
the  latter  would  be  best,  for  it  does  not  affect 
in  any  degree  to  be  restoration,  but  an  addi- 
tion ab  initio. 

I must  add,  that  its  restoration  is  now  needed 
to  complete  the  parallel  of  the  history  of  this, 
with  that  of  the  other  three  round  churches. 
St.  Sepulchre’s  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Temple, 
have  been  restored  at  a vast  expense,  and  in  a 
way  and  spirit  which  should  stimulate  us  to  do 
the  like.  Little  Maplested  is  in  course  of 
restoration,  though  of  this  I have  less  certain 
information.  I have  somewhere  seen  St. 
Sepulchre’s  in  its  present  state  of  dilapidation 
and  disorder,  spoken  of  as  the  glory  and  op- 
probrium of  Northampton.  Let  it  be  the 
opprobrium  no  longer : let  us  hope  that,  if 
glory  is  too  much  to  be  derived  from  a resto- 
ration, it  may  at  least  be  a credit  to  your  fair 
town. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Hawes  ( Yorkshire.) — The  new  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  Hawes,  was  consecrated  on 
Friday,  the  31st.  It  has  been  erected  at  an 
expense  of  2,300/.  It  is  of  the  Decorated 
style,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  and 
tower  at  the  west  end.  Attached  to  the  latter, 
at  the  south-east  angle,  is  a staircase  turret, 
which  rises  above  the  battlements,  and  is 
finished  with  a small  spire,  and  which  gives 
access  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  on  each  side  by  five  bays 
of  circular  piers  and  pointed  arches  ; and 
opposite  to  each  of  the  four'easternmostbays  is 
a window  of  three  lights,  with  varied  tracery, 
the  porches  occupying  the  remaining  bay  to 
the  west.  The  roofs  are  of  high  pitch,  and 
open  to  the  ridge,  presenting  an  uninterrupted 
height  of  50  feet,  the  rafters  having  arched 
braces  springing  off  shafts  attached  to  the  wall 
pieces.  The  seats  are  plain,  but  of  open  con- 
struction, stained  and  varnished.  The  nave 
and  aisles  are  60  feet  6 inches  long,  and  53  feet 
wide;  the  extreme  length  of  the  church,  99  feet 
9 inches  ; tower,  22  feet  10  inches  by  21  feet 
7 inches,  over  walls  ; height  to  vane  of  turret, 
104  feet.  There  are  560  sittings,  of  which  360 
are  to  be  free.  The  church  is  built  of  stone 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  with  rough  walling 
and  chiselled  stone  dressings.  The  church  is 
placed  on  a considerable  eminence  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  An  organ  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  church,  the  gift  of  Mr.  R.  Atkinson,  of 
London;  also  a stone  font,  the  gift  of  the 
architect.  The  church  has  been  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Higham,  architect,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Dickons. 

Stonehouse  ( Devonport ).  — The  Assembly 
Room  in  the  St.  George’s  Hall,  Stonehouse, 
has  been  completed  by  the  erection  of  an 
organ,  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Robson, 
London.  It  possesses  all  the  modern  im- 
provements, and  cost  350/.,  of  which  amount, 
however,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  gene- 
rously contributed  250/.  We  are  glad  to  find, 
according  to  the  local  Independent , that  the 
promoters  of  this  building  are  likely  to  get  a 
fair  return  for  the  money  they  embarked  in  it. 
They  have  already  rents  amounting  to  an  in- 
come of  306/.,  which  will  pay  5 per  cent,  on 
an  expenditure  of  6,000/.,  or  probably,  after 
paying  for  insurances,  repairs,  &c.,  may  enable 
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the  committee  soon  to  make  a return  of  4^  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay. 

Liverpool.  — While  the  paviers  have  been 
recently  tearing  up  the  stones  of  Castle-street, 
and  carting  them  away,  till  hardly  one  block 
was  left  in  the  whole  avenue,  a curious  ob- 
server might  have  seen  that  there  was  one 
stone,  and  one  only,  which  they  treated  with 
marked  respect,  which  they  left  entirely  un- 
molested, not  venturing  to  remove  it  one  inch 
from  its  resting-place.  A few  old  people  who 
knew  of  it  will  tell  you  that  it  was  formerly 
called  “ the  liberty  stone,”  and  those,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  olden  time 
know  tli at  it  has  for  ages  marked  the  boundary 
in  this  direction  of  the  privileged  ground, 
within  which  debtors  could  not  be  arrested  on 
borough  process  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Liverpool  fair.  The  fair,  as  our  readers 
may  know,  is  still  annually  proclaimed;  and, 
during  the  14  days,  debtors  are  still  safe  under 
its  protecting  influence. — Liverpool  Times. 

Salford,  near  Bath. — The  parish  church  was 
reopened  for  Dirine  service  on  Thursday 
the  13th  inst.  It  has  undergone  extensive 
repairs  and  alteration.  The  chancel  and  vestry 
have  been  partially  rebuilt,  and  a stained 
window  placed  in  the  east  end  ; the  floor 
paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles ; three 
new  windows  erected ; and  the  whole  has 
been  repewed,  and  a new  gallery  constructed. 
An  organ  has  been  placed  in  the  gallery.  The 
funds,  aided  by  a grant  of  40/.  from  the 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  were  raised 
solely  by  private  subscription  through  the 
exertion  of  the  Rev.  E.  Whitehead,  the  rector. 
The  works  were  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Lamorocli  Flower,  of  Keyns- 
bam.  The  fittings  are  by  Mr.  James  Smith, 
of  Bath. 

Sheerness. — On  Thursday  in  week  before 
last,  the  first  stone  of  a new  county  court  was 
laid  here.  The  site  on  which  the  building  is 
to  be  erected  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
high-street  of  Blue  Town,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street.  Houses  formerly  stood  on 
the  spot,  but  in  1818  several  of  them  being 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  Government  purchased 
the  ground,  it  being  then  contemplated  to  take 
a large  portion  of  Blue  Town  into  the  dock- 
yard : subsequently,  some  adjoining  houses 
were  purchased  by  the  Government  and  taken 
down,  and  for  many  years  the  space  lay  as  a 
waste  piece  of  land,  and  a receptacle  for  all 
kinds  of  nuisances,  till  about  two  or  three 
years  since  a new  “ lock-up  ” house  was 
erected  at  one  end,  and  the  whole  walled  in  ; 
and  now,  by  the  erection  of  a new  court-house, 
the  whole  will  be  occupied,  and  the  two  build- 
ings will  be  an  improvement  to  that  part  of 
the  town. 

Windsor. — It  was  stated  the  other  day  in 
council,  by  the  chairman  of  a committee  for 
the  lepair  of  the  town-hall,  that  they  had 
procured  a plan  and  estimate  from  Mr.  Hard- 
wick, and  invited  the  tradesmen  of  the  borough 
to  tender  for  the  works.  The  lowest  tender 
was  the  one  sent  in  by  Mr.  Holden,  for 
899/.,  and  that  tender  had  been  accepted. 
Mr.  Hardwick  signed  the  contract,  and  the 
works  were  forthwith  commenced.  During 
the  progress  of  the  repairs,  it  was  found  that 
the  pediment  at  the  south  end  was  in  a had 
state,  and  a new  pediment  had  been  erected  at 
an  additional  expense  of  30/.  There  was  only 
30/.  difference  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  tenders.  A councillor  complained  that 
the  whole  of  the  tenders  were  higher  than  the 
architect’s  estimate.  He  also  suggested,  how- 
ever, a farther  increase,  in  the  restoration  of 
the  wainscot  mouldings,  to  accord  with  the 
new  ceiling,  and  to  form  panels  for  the  cor- 
poration pictures.  The  old  chandeliers,  it  was 
thought,  would  also  require  to  be  replaced  by 
others,  unless  converted  into  gasiliers,  as 
suggested  by  the  architect. 

Haiuksworth: — The  chancel  of  the  old  church 
of  this  village  having  fallen  into  disrepair,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Smytton,  the  rector,  determined  to 
pull  it  down,  and  entirely  rebuild  it.  Tire  has 
been  done  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Newark,  and  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  east  window  is  a composition  by 
Wailes,  comprising,  in  the  three  lights,  the 
Nativity,  the  Baptism,  the  Last  Supper,  and 


full  length  figures,  with  legends  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Virgin,  and  Saint  John. 

Burnley. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Me- 
chanics’ Institution  building  is  to  be  laid  on 
25th  inst.  The  building  is  to  cost  upwards  of 
3,000/.,  more  than  half  of  which  has  already 
been  subscribed  in  free  contributions. 

Sunderland. — The  new  congregational  chapel 
erected  within  the  last  six  months,  at  a cost  of 
about  2,000/.,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
nearly  1,100  persons,  was  opened  on  Thursday, 
eek  before  last.  The  style  of  the  building 
is  Italian,  and  the  structure  is  of  stone,  with 
vermiculated  groins  at  the  angles.  The  prin- 
cipal front  has  a Corinthian  portico,  and  the 
tympanum  of  the  pediment  is  broken  by  the 
segment  of  the  cornice  ; which  forms  an  arch 
over  the  large  western  window.  The  ceiling  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  separated  by 
light  cast-iron  columns,  carried  up  from  the 
ground,  and  forming  arches  between  them. 
The  caps  of  the  columns  are  painted  white  and 
gilt;  and  behind  the  pulpit  is  a recess  with 
Corinthian  pilasters  painted  to  imitate  sienna 
marble.  The  ventilation  is  provided  for  by 
the  whole  of  the  foul  air  being  removed  into  a 
large  receiving  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  building. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  jun.,  of 
Sunderland. 

Gateshead.— We  have  been  to  see  the  gas- 
light at  Allhusen  and  Co.’s  manufactory,  South 
Shore,  and  have  now  returned  to  the  inferior 
gas-light  in  the  High-street,— the  former  made 
from  the  Cannel  coal  of  our  neighbour’s  pit  at 
Blaydon  (Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsay’s);  the  latter 
from — we  know  notwhat.  Theone  light  is  white 
and  brilliant ; the  other  resembles,  in  great  part, 
sky-blue  milk.  One-half  of  the  new  gas,  it  is 
stated,  will  give  as  much  light  as  the  old — and 
a better  light.  Wherever  we  saw  the  Cannel 
light,  the  consumers  were  unqualified  in  its 
praise ; and  the  talk  is,  that  “ we  really  must 
have  a Gateshead  Cannel  Coal  Gas  Company.” 
— Gateshead  Observer. 

Sedbergh, — Gas  works  have  been  erected 
here,  and  are  now  in  full  operation,  the  town, 
of  course,  being  now  “ brilliantly  lighted  up 
with  excellent  gas.”  Not  only  the  whole  of 
the  shopkeepers,  but  a gre..t  number  of  the 
private  householders  are  likely,  it  is  said,  to 
become  consumers. 

Ayr. — Amongst  the  most  attractive  features 
of  our  locality,  says  the  Ayr  Observer,  are  the 
large  number  of  tasteful  villas,  with  which,  of  i 
late  years,  has  been  studded  the  “ West  End  ” I 
of  Ayr— the  open  ground  lying  betwixt  the 
town  and  the  race-ground.  In  addition  to 
these  buildings  there  have  also  been  completed 
many  new  rows,  of  which  Victoria-terrace  on 
the  South  Beach,  the  extension  of  Alloway- 
place,  and  now  Barns-terrace,  opposite  the 
latter,  are  the  most  prominent  and  extensive. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Paton  and  Son. 

Belfast—  It  is  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton, 
of  Hamilton-place,  in  this  town,  has,  by  his 
will,  devised  2,500/.  towards  erecting  a new 
church,  at  the  south  side  of  the  town ; that  a 
site  has  been  chosen  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wills-place,  close  to  the  new 
markets,  and  that  building  operations  will 
be  immediately  commenced.  — Banner  of 
Ulster. 

Miscellaneous— 'The  new  church  of  Llandilo 
Talybout  was  consecrated  on  Thursday  week. 
At  Witham  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church 
recently  erected  was  consecrated  on  22nd  inst. 

Patent  Safes. — A case  has  been  decided 
in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  before  Lord 
, Campbell  and  a special  jury,  in  which  Mr. 
i Milner  was  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  pro- 
J prietor  of  Tann’s  patent  safes,  chests,  &c., 

! was  defendant.  The  trial  was  instituted  for 
j the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  exclusive  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  of  applying  liquids, 
or  materials  evolving  moisture  on  the  applica- 
tion  of  heat,  together  with  other  absorbent 
1 materials,  within  the  chambers  of  boxes,  safes, 

' or  depositories,  ca’-ulated  to  pervade  the 
chambers  anu  contents  of  the  safes  with 
'moisture  and  steam,  when  heated  by  fire, 

1 thereby  preserving  the  papers  from  ignition. 
A verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintifl. 


THE  PARKS. 

A glance  over  the  files  of  The  Builder 
discovers  that,  for  some  years  back,  the  blots 
and  defaults  of  these  public  domains  have 
been  the  theme  of  many  a remaik  ; and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  leading  journals  are 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

Recent  intrusions  have  turned  general  atten- 
tion to  the  regulation  of  these  matters  ; and 
to  the  irresponsibly  ruling  power  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  who  “bound,  sustain,  adjust,  and 
agitate  the  whole.” 

Since  the  sportive  rarity  in  carving  out  the 
greensward  near  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the 
mutation  of  site  for  the  Marble  Arch  (from 
the  sleepy  hollow  to  the  cunning  corner),  but 
little  has  been  effected  as  to  plantation  or  im- 
provements in  any  of  the  parks.  Piimro'se-hill 
continues  in  its  pristine  pastoral  nakedness  : 
Battersea  wastes  are  still  in  shapeless  barren- 
ness, and  the  Regent  as  plashy  and  dank  as 
when  first  laid  out  in  plantation.  There  is, 
however,  a sign  of  life  near  the  Marble  Arch — 
the  carriage-drive  has  been  diverted  farther 
from  the  railings  (of  course  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  Arch  in  better  aspect),  and  Park- 
lane,  at  that  end,  is,  for  a short  distance  to  be 
ividened ; this  latter  change  is  diverting,  but  to 
what  great  public  object  can  it  serve  ? Unless 
a continuation  of  Park-lane  be  made  through 
the  Park  from  Stanhope-gate  to  Apsley-house ; 
or  else  that,  at  an  enormous  expense,  the  other 
end  of  the  Lane  be  also  widened — at  the  in- 
convenient and  dangerous  thoroughfare  into 
Piccadilly— as  a great  causeway,  the  duct  is 
but  little  improved,  save  to  those  few  favoured 
houses  immediately  facing  the  amplified  por- 
tion of  the  route. 

There  is  also  a cab-stand  placed  of  late  in 
centre  opposite  one  side  only  of  Grosvenor- 
gate.  Surely  this  is  a blemish  that  could  not 
be  infixed  upon  the  exact  locale  of  any  noble 
residence  ; and  is  in  a position  the  least  called 
for  or  suitable  in  all  the  town.  Itis  utterly  eccen- 
tric and  unrequired,  or  if  needed  at  all  in 
that  quarter,  Grosvenor-square  would  be  really 
the  most  appropriate  position.  As,  however, 
the  noble  occupants  of  that  square  would  not 
brook  it  (no,  not  even  in  Brook  street),  we 
shall  find  no  such  inflictions  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants. 

Often  have  remarks  on  the  real  blots  in 
Flyde-park  appeared  in  The  Builder,  and  as 
often  passed  into  the  oblivion  of  hebdomadal 
complaints  ; but  now  the  Times  has  taken  up 
the  matter,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent 
“ disgrazice  ” will  be  forced  upon  the  reluctant 
attention  of  salaried  somnolence.  Tile  Knights- 
bridge-barracks— the  light-horse  troop  stable 
at  Kensington— the  sergeant’s  guard-house  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  expanse — the  slyly- 
hidden  crib,  with  6 acres,  where  some  favoured 
pensioner  enjoys  (perhaps  justly)  an  urban 
retiro,  occupying  the  most  beautiful  and  sylvan 
portion  ; the  waste  and  rubbish  yard  (another 
acre);  and  lastly,  the  powder-magazine;  surely 
these  ought  to  be  removed,  not  only  as  obtru- 
sions and  blains  on  the  fair  plain,  but  as  alto- 
gether useless  and  pernicious  to  valetudinarian 
wanderers,  or  to  nurses  and  children  who  seek 
recreation  in  this  only  space  available  within 
walking  distance. 

If  one  or  more  barracks  be  needed  there  is 
ample  scope  further  afield:  Wormwood-scrubs, 
for  instance— not  a bad  field  for  reviews,  and 
completely  removed  from  the  swelling  and 
extending  population.  For  a powder-maga- 
zine that  is  the  nearest  point  where  so  danger- 
ous a deposit  should  be  placed  ; and  as  for 

guards- Royal Bluesor  foot— the p ;raphernalia 
of  state  might  be  supplied  from  detachments 
lodged,  say  at  Albany-street,  or  some  of  the 
other  intramural  stations  of  the  Praetorian 
guards.  For  the  peace  of  the  metropolis  the 
police  has  been  proven  not  only  perfectly  ade- 
quate but  efficient  in  its  preservation. 

Now  for  the  range  of  mean  bulks,  shops, 
and  houses  extending  from  opposite  Wilton- 
place  to  Albert-gate,  and  thence  the  whole  way 
to  Knightsbridge-barracks  : they  are,  as  they 
always  have  been,  a stigma  to  the  municipality 
of  the  district,  or  rather  to  the  government, 
which  does  not  invest  every  distinct  circle  with 
a conservative  power  in  respect  to  local  improve- 
ments. 
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There  are  on  portions  of  this  range  short  un- 
expired leases  in  private  hands;  some  (the  very 
worst),  the  estate  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster.  As  a general  rule  the  old  usage 
is  good  to  leave  to  private  enterprise  and  to  the 
improved  value  of  localities,  the  renewing  of 
old  and  decaying  tenements;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Park — the  most  important  feature  of 
London  — here  most  assuredly  the  office  of 
great  public  functionaries  should  interfere  to 
maintain  not  only  the  health  but  the  beauty  of 
their  charge  in  rangership  : the  improved  taste 
of  the  day  in  horticulture,  arts,  and  architecture 
in  particular,  require  it.  What  a great  builder 
would  or  might  have  done  is  not  the  question, 
for  hewould  havespeculated  for  personal  benefit 
alone  : the  competent  and  responsible  public 
officer  (if  such,  indeed,  can  be  found)  should 
have  some  control  in  such  matters,  but  that 
control  should  be  under  rigid  public  scrutiny. 

It  would  be  needless  to  allude  to  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Glass  Palace,  its  aptitude  for 
a winter  garden  and  shrubbery,  the  inestimable 
benefits  it  would  confer  on  the  whole  com- 
munity in  this  country  of  invernal  fog,  drizzle, 
and  frost, — how  20,000  of  even  the  labouring 
population  might  then  enjoy  the  reviving  in- 
fluence of  an  Italian  climate,  and  at  the  si.me 
time  acquire  a taste  for,  and  probably  an 
acquaintance  with,  floriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, together  with  improved  health,  and  the 
humanizing  effects  which  the  contemplation  of 
nature’s  bloom  infallibly  impresses  on  those 
who  hold  communings  with  the  floral  creation. 
If  10,000  only  had  admission  at  one  time, 
20,000  would  probably  frequent  the  winter 
garden  in  the  course  of  six  hours,  on  a winter 
day ; and  this  at  but  2d.  a-head  would  produce 
166/.  13s.  4d.  a-day. 

Supposing  the  week-days  at  an  admission  of  j 
4d.  to  give  but  half  the  visitants,  or  83/.  6s.  Sd. ! 
per  diem,  then  the  annual  returns  from  the 
copper  toll  would  realize  an  income  of  34,750/. 
13s.  4d.  (season  tickets,  at  two  guineas,  and 
annual,  at  three  guineas,  would  yield  much 
more) : this  would  be  enough  to  support  the 
best  staff  of  gardeners,  to  stock  the  building 
or  conservatoire  (the  phrase,  it  is  hoped,  will 
make  it  the  more  popular)  with  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  temperate  zone;  and  to 
keep  in  permanent  repair  the  structure. 

There  are  other  vested  interests  than  those 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  be  considered, — 
the  rights  of  property  invested,  which  in  good 
faith  and  justice,  ought  to  be  requited,  if  the 
Palace  remain  where  it  is. 

Foremost  amongst  the  requirements  in  the 
Parks  is  a spacious  and  well-lighted  thoroughfare 
for  carriages,  open  night  and  day,  leading 
from  Bayswater  to  Kensington-gore : such  a 
causeway  would  be  a real  benefit  to  the  whole 
community. 

Crochets  of  mine,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, are  of  course  public  property ; and  as 
they  are  palpable  to  all,  must  have  been  the 
subject  of  commentary:  that  they  are  forcibly 
urged  is  matter  of  gratulation  to  all : if  the 
issue  be  good,  it  can  be  consolatory  to  none 
more  than  to  Quondam. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

On  Monday  evening,  the  17th  inst.,  the 
Institute  of  Architects  re- assembled  to  open 
the  present  session,  Mr.  Fowler,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  and  a long  list  of  donations 
was  announced,  the  gatherings  of  the  vacation, 
including  the  first  part  of  a new  architectural 
periodical  from  Berlin,  conducted  in  part  by 
Herr  Strack,  and  an  engraving  explanatory  of 
a project  by  Mons.  Hector  Horeau  of  a sub- 
marine railway  to  connect  France  and  Eng- 
land,—a project,  by  the  way,  also  set  forth  on 
this  side  of  the  channel  some  years  ago,  and 
for  which,  if  our  information  be  correct,  the 
bed  of  the  channel  offers  more  facilities  than 
might  be  expected. 

A clever  fellow  is  Hector  Horeau.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  his  design  for 
the  ’51  Exhibition  Building.  In  his  own 
country  he  is  constantly  making  himself  heard 
of.  We  remember  finding  him  some  years 
ago  on  our  first  visit  to  Paris  as  a student,  in 
a bright  red  morning  jacket  and  trowsers  to 


match,  with  a bevy  of  the  wits  of  Paris  about 
him,  who  made  his  studio  rather  a lively  place 
for  severe  study.  In  Paris  they  see  no  reason 
why  flowers  may  not  be  grown  by  the  side  of 
any  road. 

We  may  particularise  amongst  the  donations 
the  presentation  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
Foreign  Secretary,  of  a curious  MS.  volume  of 
notes  and  sketches  by  Willey  Reveley,  who 
visited  Athens  and  the  Levant,  after  Stuart, 
and  edited  the  third  volume  of  “ The  Antiqui- 
ties of  Athens.”  Reveley  was  a pupil  of 
Chambers,  and  built  a church  at  Southampton. 
Annexed  to  the  book  is  a letter  from  Mr. 
Towneley,  the  celebrated  collector. 

When  thanks  had  been  voted  to  the  several 
donors,  the  Foreign  Secretary  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  meeting  some  incidents  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  various  foreign 
architects  to  London  during  the  past  season. 
The  reader  said,  “ I am  gratified  in  being  able 
to  state  that  the  impression  on  the  minds  of 
most  of  these  intelligent  and  experienced  archi- 
tects, in  regard  to  the  state  of  our  art  in  this 
country,  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Unfostered 
as  the  English  architect  is  by  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  Government,  generally  limited 
in  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  they  have 
found  that  he  has  sought,  and  not  without 
success,  to  ennoble  his  conceptions,  not  so 
much  by  the  refinements  of  decoration  or  the 
concurrence  of  the  sister  arts,  as  by  the  large- 
ness of  disposition,  by  simplicity  of  design, 
and  by  the  dimensions  of  his  work.  The 
noble — the  useful — the  convenient — the  ne- 
cessaries and  first  wants  of  life  have  been 
sought  in  all  their  highest  development,  rather 
than  the  ornamental ; and  success  has  to  a 
great  degree  attended  this  peculiar  and  sober 
treatment  of  architecture  in  England.  The 
variety  and  excellence  of  our  materials,  now 
being  fully  brought  into  play  by  skilful  adapt- 
ation, also  seemed  to  strike  our  foreign  friends. 

I am  led  to  hope  that  this  visit  and  inter- 
change of  courtesies  may  not  be  without  fruit 
upon  the  future  development  of  architecture 
among  our  refined  neighbours  in  the  Con- 
tinental states.  For  if  ive  have  still  to  learn 
to  invest  our  buildings  with  more  of  the 
graces  of  the  higher  qualities  of  artistic  feeling, 
and  the  public  to  appreciate  them,  they  have 
also  felt  the  importance  of  consulting  the 
ordinary  claims  of  human  existence  still  more 
profoundly,  and  recognise  with  still  more 
enlarged  views  the  happy  influence  which 
architecture  in  its  widest  sense  may  have  in 
the  great  mission  of  ministering  to  the  comfort 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  labouring 
1 classes — a moral  as  well  as  a physical  mission, 

J deeply  felt  by  us  all  in  reforming  the  habits 
' of  the  vicious,  and  soothing  the  misfortunes  of 
| the  afflicted  and  needy. 

Nor  can  I forbear  to  mention  the  pleasure 
| with  which  some  of  our  modern  metropolitan 
! churches  have  been  visited,  combining  con- 
! venience  of  disposition  with  religious  solemnity 
and  picturesqueness  of  effect. 

[ The  varied  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities, 
the  marbles  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  recent 
decorations  of  the  sculpture  rooms  in  the 
| British  Museum,  so  beautifully  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  our  Fellow  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  were  unreservedly  admired.  And  I 
should  add  also,  in  reference  to  the  noble 
sculptures  recently  introduced  by  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  R.A.,  in  the  tympanum  of  the 
central  portico  of  this  National  Museum,  that 
they  elicited  very  great  commendation.” 

The  following  is  a list  of  honorary  and  cor- 
responding members  of  the  institute,  and 
other  foreign  architects,  who  have  been 
here: — Messieurs  Blouet,  Caristie,  Daly,  De 
July  and  Son,  Dusillion  and  Son,  Gourlier, 
| Ilittorff  and  Son,  Hector  Horeau,  Herard, 
j and  L.  Vaudoyer,  of  Paris  ; Messieurs  Epellet, 
(and  Girault  de  Prangey,  of  Arras;  Herr 
Zanth,  of  Stuttgard ; Klenze,  of  Munich; 

I Strack,  Diebitsch,  and  Hesse,  of  Berlin ; 
j Messrs.  Forster  and  Son,  and  Rosner,  of 
Vienna;  Mynheers  Weeninck,  and  Zocher, 
j jun.,  of  the  Hague;  Mynheer  de  Yong,  of 
Amsterdam  ; Herr  Hetsch  and  Son,  of  Copen- 
! hagen ; Herr  Hansen,  formerly  of  Athens^ 
now  of  Copenhagen  ; Mynheer  Pyk,  Professor 
| Extraordinary  of  the  University  of  Leyden; 


Herr  Stamman,  of  Hamburg ; Messieurs 
Agea,  of  Mexico  ; Herr  Zwirner,  of  Cologne  ; 
and  M.  Gainaud,  of  Paris. 

To  the  paper  of  the  evening,  read  by  Mr. 
Papworth,  “ On  some  of  the  productions 
connected  with  architecture  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,”  we  shall  return  hereafter. 


CELLAR  DWELLINGS. 

MODEL  LODGING-HOUSES  FOR  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

Notification  as  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  cellar  dwellings,  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  the  Common  Lodging  Houses 
Act,  and  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging 
Houses  Act,  has  been  directed  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health  to  the  Local  Boards  of  Health 
of  138  towns  and  places  to  which  upon  peti- 
tion the  Public  Health  Act  has  been  applied. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  Crime,  and  the  Means  of  esta- 
blishing a Constabulary  Force,  showed,  by  evi- 
dence received  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
that  the  common  lodging-houses  form,  in  most 
cases,  the  chief  hotbeds  of  crime  in  country 
towns ; and  it  subsequently  appeared,  from 
similar  evidence  set  forth  in  the  First  Sanitary 
Report,  that  overcrowded  and  filthy  lodging- 
houses  are  the  places  where  epidemic  disease 
usually  first  breaks  out,  and  is  the  most 
obstinate  and  fatal. 

Hitherto  the  excuse  or  defence  of  local  ad- 
ministrations for  these  admitted  states  of 
misery  and  depravity,  and  for  the  continuance 
of  a condition  of  the  poor  disgraceful  to  a 
Christian  community,  has  been  the  want  of 
power  or  means  either  to  regulate  the  existing 
lodging-houses  or  cellar  dwellings,  or  to  make 
other  and  suitable  provision  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  inmates.  To  attempt  to 
diminish  the  overcrowdingof  common  lodging- 
houses  by  ejecting  the  lodgers  without  provid- 
ing fitter  habitations  would,  it  has  been  said, 
and  often  very  justly,  only  increase  the  num- 
ber of  miserable  outcasts  who  are  found  sleep- 
ing in  out-houses  or  in  the  streets.  To  eject 
families  dwelling  in  cellars,  without  any  suit- 
able provision  for  housing  them,  would  be  to 
force  them  to  overcrowd  upper  rooms,  and  a 
doubly  crowded  upper  room  might  be  even 
worse  than  a less  crowded,  though  damper, 
cellar  dwelling. 

But  now,  by  the  Act  for  the  better  regulation 
of  common  lodging-houses,  local  authorities  are 
imperatively  required  to  put  the  existing  houses 
known  by  that  name  under  regulation,  while 
by  the  new  Act  “ to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  well-ordered  lodging-houses  for  the 
labouring  classes,”  they  will  be  enabled  to 
provide  better  substitutes  for  such  places  than 
any  which  now  exist. 

Local  Boards,  even  if  model  lodging-houses 
were  not  self-supporting,  might  deem  them- 
selves justified,  the  General  Board  thinks,  in 
laying  out  the  public  money  for  the  preven- 
tion of  charges  on  the  public  consequent  on 
continuance  of  the  existing  evils. 

For  the  information  of  Local  Boards  of 
Health,  the  General  Board  has  directed  an 
examination  to  be  made  of  the  existing  model- 
lodgings  and  dwellings,  and  plans  and  speci- 
fications to  be  prepared  as  to  their  expense, 
with  such  particulars  of  improvements  in  the- 
principles  and  economy  of  construction  as 
could  be  collected  from  the  most  recent  prac- 
tical experience.  Copies  of  this  information 
will,  when  ready,  be  transmitted  to  any  of  the 
local  authorities  empowered  to  apply  the  Acts 
referred  to,  who  may  be  anxious  for  it,  with  a 
view  to  the  execution  of  these  measures. 

To  let  or  occupy  as  a dwelling  any  vault, 
cellar,  or  underground  room  built  or  rebuilt 
after  31st  August,  1848,  or  not  let  or  occupied 
before  that  date,  is  now  illegal,  and  has  been 
so  since  the  end  of  August  1848. 

***  We  may  mention  here  that  the  “ Lodg- 
ing Houses  Acts,”  edited  by  Mr.  Robert 
Strange,  Barrister-at-Law,  have  been  published 
for  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.* 


* Shaw  and  Sons,  Fetter-lane,  1851. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris. — The  Ceiling  Painting  of  the  Galerie 
d* Apollon,  Louvre. — The  French  press  speaks 
very  highly  of  this  new  work  of  M.  Delacroix, 
representing  Apollo  as  the  vanquisher  of  the 
serpent  Phyton.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
huge  Gallery  of  Apollo,  whose  immense  space 
it  completely  fills.  It  was  destined,  under 
Louis  XIV.,  for  a painting  of  Lebrun ; but, 
in  fine,  had  to  await  its  completion  at  the 


highest  degree.  It  is  especially  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  whose  sphere  of  duties 
these  exhibitions  chiefly  appertain,  which  is 
blamed,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  director 
and  two  professors,  no  other  member  of  that 
body  has  exhibited  any  of  their  works.  By 
the  pupils  still  less  has  been  done,  although 
the  exhibition  is  the  real  test  of  the  activity  of 
that  Academy,  supported  by  the  State.  In 
extenuation,  it  has  been  stated,  that  “ an  exhi- 
bition is  a fair;  but  a fair  where  nothing  is  sold 


hands  of  the  painter  of  the  Barque  of  Dante,  i deserves  not  to  be  frequented.”  On  this  ac- 
The  composition  of  this  splendid  fresco  is  the  ; count  some  proposals  for  a drawing  of  prizes 
following  : — “ Apollo,  resplendent  with  youth  . &c.  are  now  put  forth.  Two  pictures  of  French 
and  beauty,  on  his  car,  has  already  spent  a artists — the  portrait  of  General  Cavaignac,  by 
portion  of  his  arrows.  Diana,  in  sisterly  love,  | Lepaulle,  and  one  by  Courbit — are  praisingly 
runs  to  his  rescue,  and  presents  him  with  mentioned.  The  landscapes  of  Bernatz,  repre- 
others.  The  6erpent-monster,  already  pierced  l senting  scenery  of  South  Arabia  and  Abys- 
by  the  arrows  of  the  god,  expires  in  tortuous  j sinia,  are  meritorious  and  original.  In  the 
motions  of  agony.  In  the  background,  the  , sculpture-room,  the  Judith  of  Laubmann,  a 
subsiding  waters  of  the  Deluge  have  left  on  j young  artist  from  Hoff,  deserves  notice,  as  well 
hill  and  dale  the  corpses  of  its  victims.  The  ; as  the  carving  of  a young  shepherd’s  boy 
gods,  indignant  that  the  reclaimed  lands  from  Tyrol,  made  after  an  engraving  of  Over- 
should merely  be  the  abode  of  impure  mon-  beck’s  “ Road  to  the  Cross.”  Of  architec- 


sters  of  the  slime,  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Sun-god.  Mercury  and  Minerva  appear,  like- 
wise armed.  Hercules  strikes  them  with  his 
giant-club;  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  driving 
before  him  night  and  impure  vapour ; while 
Boreas  and  the  Nymphs  dry  the  land  by  their 
wafts,  and  dispel  the  mist  of  clouds.  The 
nymphs  of  rivers  and  springs  have  possessed 
themselves  again  of  their  urns,  amidst  the 
reeds  of  the  banks.  Other  minor  divinities 
behold  at  a distance,  the  gorgeous  strife  of  the 
powers  of  the  gods  with  the  elements.  Still, 
for  the  height  of  heavens,  Victory  descends 
from  crowning  vanquishing  Apollo,  and  Iris, 
the  harbinger  of  a new  world,  unfurls  in  the 
skies  her  banner  of  light,  a symbol  of  the 
victory  of  light  over  darkness  and  the  revolt 
of  the  inferior  elements.”  It  is  to  be  seen, 
that  art  in  France  is  largely  imbued  with  the 
ideas  of  modern  science,  and  the  social 
tendencies  of  the  age,  and  makes  good  use  of 
it.  Although  M.  Delacroix  had  to  grapple 
with  rather  dark  tints  at  such  heights,  still 
some  art-critics  think  that  Victory  is  more 
darkly  kept  than  might  have  been  required  : 
on  the  other  hand,  Apollo  is  generally  ad- 
mired as  light  incorporate. 

Provision  for  Workmen,  France. — The  firm 
of  Schwartz-Trapp,  at  Mulhouse,  have  founded 
a benevolent  institution  for  their  aged  or  dis- 
abled workmen.  Having  paid  down  a first 
instalment  of  10,000  f.,  the  ulterior  increase  of 
1 stock  will  depend  on  the  contribution  of  those 
to  be  benefited.  The  managing  committee 
will  consist  of  four  persons — two  selected  by 
the  firm,  and  two  by  the  workmen.  [As  sen- 
sible a plan  as  can  be  desired,  altogether.] 

Paris.  — Completion  of  the  Louvre.  — The 
columns  and  arcades  of  ti  e four  principal 
entrances  to  that  huge  structure  are  now 
undergoing  a process  of  perftct  cleaning  and 
scraping.  There  will  be  a magnificent  foun- 
tain erected  in  the  great  court,  surpassing  in 
size  the  splendid  monument  lately  erected  at 
Nismes,  and  imparting  life  and  movement  to 
these  long  piles  of  buildings. 

Art  in  Munich. — The  great  foundry  of  the 
Bavarian  capit.l  is  constantly  occupied  in 


tural  works  nothing  memorable  has  been  ex- 
hibited, which  also  is  much  adverted  to  by  our 


follow  the  reverse  or  convex  contour.  This  is, 
in  fact,  an  instance  of  what  I regard  as  applied 
ornament : it  is  an  ornament  masonically  laid 
in  a hollow. 

The  idea  that  the  deep  undercutting  in 
Gothic  ornamentation  was  solely  to  give  effect 
in  light  and  shade,  though  often  stated,  cannot, 
I think,  be  maintained,  when  in  every  instance 
we  perceive  that  the  true  forms  of  the  plain 
mouldings  are  preserved  or  indicated  beneath 
the  foliage.  The  effect  of  deep  shadow  might 
have  been  obtained  without  the  labour  of  work- 
ing the  mouldings  beneath.*  The  ground, 
also,  was  not  invariably  a hollow,  as  many  in- 
stances can  be  produced  where  the  enrichments 
cover  boutels  and  fillets.  An  indication  of  this 
method  may  also  be  found  in  the  late  Norman 
style,  where  the  chevron  is  relieved  from,  and 
zig-zags  over  the  other  plain  mouldings,  whose 
lines  are  preserved  below  it.  The  fine  effect  of 
this  mode  of  using  ornament  may  possibly 
have  induced  the  early  English  architects  to 
adopt  it  as  a principle,  as  it  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained in  all  their  subsequent  works. 

I beg  to  hint  tb  “!W.  H.  B.”  that  the  inves- 
tigation of  dry  matters  of  fact,  like  the  present, 


German  contemporaries,  truly  observing,  that  it  j is  not  forwarded  by  drawing  inferences  and 
is  this  art  which  chiefly  influences  and  benefits  j suggesting  imputations  unwarranted  by  my 
the  great  masses  of  the'  people.  ! expressions.  I am  willing  to  believe  that  his 

Berlin. — Echo  of  the  World  Exhibition. — 'object,  -like  mine,  is  not  controversy,  but  the 
The  German  periodicals  say  that  it  is  not  the  ; elucidation  of  what  he'  himself  admits  is  a 
prize-medals  brought  back  from  the  London  ] curious  question  in  architecture.  He  seems 
Exhibition,  which  are  considered  the  objects  also  to  think  that  I have  started  a new  theory 
most  important,  but  rather  the  -knowledge  and  of  the -origin  of  Gothic  architecture:  this  is 
spirit  of  emulation- which  the^ -foreign  exhi- j not  the  case.  I fully  agree  with  him  in  the 
bitors  have  thus -been  imbued  with.  Hence, ! theory  of  progressive  development,  but  main- 
therefore.  Councillor- Viebahn,  chief  of  the  tain  that  throughout  the  whole  series  of 
Exhibition  commissaires  of 'the-' Zollverein  at  changes,  from  the  decline  of  the  Norman  to 


London,  has  begun  to  lecture 'in  one  ofithe- 
largest  localities  of  Berlin,  “'On  the  Indus- 
trial Position  of  England,”  Which  M.  V.  tra- 
velled over  last  summer.  I'The  lecturer  stated, 
that  Germany  never  Will » be  able  to  compete 
with  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas ; but  by  confining 
herself  within  legitimate,  narrower  bounds, 
still  can  emulate  that  great  prototype !of  modern 
European  industry  and  'civilisation.  Other 
lectures  of  a similar  kind  are  to  be  held  in 
other  parts  of  Germany. 


GOTHIC  ORNAMENTATION  AND 
ENRICHED  MOULDINGS. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Colling,  agrees 
that  a great  difference  exists  between  Gothic 
and  classic  enrichments  in  the  matter  of  con- 
tour; but  I think  he  involves  himself  in  a 
fallacy  by  using  the  terra  moulding  where  en- 
richment or  carving  only  exists.  What  is  an 
enriched  moulding  ? I define  it  as  a moulding 
originally  of  plain  geometric  contour,  sculp- 
tured on  its  surface, — one  that  if  used  in  its 
plain -state  would  still  harmonise  with  the  other 
mouldings  of  the  group.  The  ball-flower,  the 
dog’s-tooth,  and  trailing  foliage,  in  plain  uncut 
contours,  would  produce  forms  unknown  as 
Gothic  mouldings. 

If  in  the  Westminster  cloister  doorway,  or 
similar  examples,  the  contours  of  the  enrich- 
ment were  kept  plain,  the  form  of  the  group  of 


the  introduction'of  the  Renaissance  style,  a 
peculiarity  of  ornamentation  was  preserved  as 
regards  its  use,  which,  differing  from  all  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  architecture,  entitles  it 
to  be  considered  a' principle.  T.  L. 


FIRST  ORIGINATORS. 

Mr.  D.  Warren’s  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
“ the  first  originator  of  the  idea  of  a sub- 
marine electric  telegraph  ” is  untenable. 
About  a century  ago  an  embryo  electric  tele- 
graph (so  to  speak)  was  laid  down  in  the 
Thames  from  Somerset-house  to  the  opposite 
bank.  It  was  a single  wive,  was  laid  down  for 
a day,  and  was  used  only  experimentally ; 
but  that  was  done  which  Mr.  D.  Warren,  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  only  proposed  to  do. 
The  experiment  was,  I think,  conducted  by 
either  Dr.  Franklin  or  some  of  his  friends. 

Without  intending  to  deny  Mr.  D.  War- 
ren’s right  to  claim  any  amount  of  credit  for 
having  fruitlessly  suggested  a submarine 
telegraph,  it  may  be  observed  that  these 
claims,  which  are  every  now  and  then  put  for- 
ward, for  the  credit  of  being  “ the  first  origi- 
nator,” or  “the  first  inventor,”  of  something 
important,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  too 
lightly.  It  is  probable  that  scores  of  men 
have  often,  independently  of  each  other,  hit 
on  the  same  invention;  but  surely  the  only 
one  of  them  who  can  ask  his  lellow  men  to 
reward  him,  either  with  “ 6olid  pudding  or 


mouldings  would  appear  lumpish  and  out  ' empty  praise,”  is  that  inventor  who  has  so 
concord,  and  the  Gothic  character  would  be  | j,ersevere(i  as  to  bring  the  invention  to  a 


bringing  forth  sterling  statuary  work.  Thus,  j destroyed.  It  is  no  reply  to  this  to  say,  that  )ractjcai  anc]  useful  result,  or  who  has  so  pub- 
the  statue  of  Gustaph  Adolph  has  been  cast  of  | “ the  enrichment  formed  part  of  the  original . ji^hcd  the  invention  as  to  afford  to  practical 
late,  after  the  splendid  model  of  Messrs.  Miller  j design.”  This  undoubtedly  was  the  case;  but  I men  tj)e  means  0f  reducing  his  theory  to 

and  Fogelberg.  Of  the  latter  soulptor,  the  j the  point  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  wishing  I avai]able  practice.f 

model  of  a colossal  equestrial  statue  of  Charles  for  enrichment,  the  architect  did  not  seek  it  by  An  inventor  who  has  not  done  anything  by 

John,  of  Sweden,  has  lately  been  made  at . carving  the  mouldings  themselves,  but  super-  whjch  mankind  are  benefited,  ought  to  be 

Rome,  which  will  be  also  cast  in  Munich.  A j added  or  superposed  it  in  a manner  unused  satisfieti  vvith  the  reward  of  his  own  self- 
still more  extensive  work,  destined  for  the  . by  the  classic  architects.  Mr.  Caveler  fgives  a con,rratulations.  No  one  else  owes  him  any 
United  States,  is  also  in  preparation,  which  [ drawing  of  this  doorway;  and  singularly  illus-  | thanks.  N.  R. 

leads  German  art-critics  to  the  observation,  trative  of  the  suggestion  which  I have  made, 
that  a Swedish  sculptor  executing  works  for  he  gives  the  plan  of  the  arch  mouldings,  with 
America  at  Rome,  to  be  cast  at  Munich,  would  the  hollow,  as  a complete  and  perfect  group, 
have  been  considered  a thing  incredible  fifty  i without  indicating  the  enrichment  over  it, 
years  ago.  Another  new  art-feature,  also,  is  though  he  shews  it  in  the  elevation, 
the  employment  of  photography  for  copying  | With  respect  to  the  other  illustration  from 
works  of  sculpture.  Thus,  M.  Locherer  has  ■ the  same  doorway,  consisting  of  detached 
published  a very  faithful  engraving  of  the  flowers  laid  in  a hollow,  which  Mr.^ Colling 
above  statue  of  Gustaph  Adolph.  calls  an  “enriched  hollow  moulding,”  and  an 

Munich  Art-exhibition,  1851. — The  reports  j instance  of  “ carving  on  a moulding,”  such  a 
on  this  year’s  exhibition  are  very  gloomy,  and  description  appears  to  me  a perversion  of 
reveal  that  art -indifference  of  the  Munich  architectural  nomenclature.  An  enriched  hollow 
people  which,  although  manifest  for  several  moulding  should  have  the  carving  follow  the 
years  past,  has  reached  now  the  seemingly  [ contour  of  the  hollow,  and  not,  as  in  this  case, 


New  Saw. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Ralph 
Steel,  of  Melbourne-street,  Red  Barns,  New- 
castle, has  invented  a saw  capable  of  cutting 
timber  to  any  given  shape.  It  can  also  be 
applied  to  cutting  straight.  A saw  of  this 
kind,  we  are  informed,  will  greatly  facilitate 
ship-building  operations. — Gateshead  Observer . 


3 worked  gives  evidence*  to  my  mind, 

would  not  disturb  their  contour 

carving,  but  obtain  richness  by  superposed  decoration. 

t It  might- happen,  however,  that  but  for  the  crude  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  by  one  mind  the  complete  invention 
would  never  have  been  made  by  another. — Ed. 
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SALE  OF  THE  COTTINGHAM  MUSEUM. 

Among  the  lots  sold  last  week  by  Messrs. 
Foster  was  the  large  altar-piece  (lot  463)  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dale,  vicar  of  St.  Pancras,  who  has 
also  purchased  several  other  works.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  been  a large  purchaser  of  models 
and  casts,  including  lot  712,  the  life-size  figure 
of  our  Lord  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  in 
the  Garden ; a portion  of  the  series  of  bas- 
reliefs  from  the  north  transept  of  West- 
minster Abbey  ; also  (lot  833)  a doorway,  with 
figures,  canopies,  &c\,  for  the  sum  of  36/. 
Mr.  Purnell,  of  Stanscombe-park,  Gloucester- 
shire, who  is  forming  a comprehensive  museum 
illustrative  of  art  from  the  earliest  period, 
secured  the  fac-simile  of  the  tomb  of  William 
de  Valence,  half-brother  to  Henry  III.,  for  the 
sum  of  21  guineas.  This  gentleman  also  pur- 
chased lot  1531,  a fine  specimen  of  mediaeval 
furniture,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving. 
Mr.  Leake,  well  known  for  his  works  in 
stamped  leather,  bought  several  lots  appertain- 
ing to  his  branch  of  art;  and,  in  addition,  lots 
1497  and  1498,  figures  of  Henry  VII.  and  his 
Queen  in  painted  glass,  for  the  sum  of  15 
guineas.  The  processional  cross  (lot  1409) 
found  at  Glastonbury  Abbey,  was  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum,  as  also  was  lot  1398, 
the  Seville  lantern  (see  woodcut).  The  Rev 
J.  F.  Russell,  of  Enfield,  secretary  to  the 
Ecclesiological  Society,  in  addition  to  other 
purchases,  bought  lot  1461,  a processional 
cross  of  copper,  silver  plated,  of  the  fourteenth 

century. 


PROPOSED  NEW  TERMINUS  IN  THE  CITY 

FOR  THE  NORTHERN  RAILWAYS. 

Let  any  man  step  over  the  ground  proposed 
to  be  traversed  by  the  City  Solicitor’s  projected 
railway,  and  he  will  witness  a scene  of  desola- 
tion and  wretchedness,  such  as  it  would  be 
difficult  for  either  tongue  or  pen  adequately  to 
describe. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  great  and  wealthy 
city,  and  within  a few  yards  only  of  one  of  its 
chief  and  densely-thronged  thoroughfares,  a 
region  of  the  most  abject  and  doleful  poverty 
presents  itself,  reeking  and  festering  with  every 
social  and  moral  evil,  the  hotbed  and  haunt  of 
all  that  is  vicious,  disgusting,  and  unclean,  and 
exhibiting  on  every  hand  nothing  but  the 
most  frightful  aspect  of  squalid  dilapidation 
and  ruin. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  one  anomaly  con- 
nected with  this  dismal  spot  for  which  it  seems 
difficult  to  account.  While  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  is  increasing  in  value 
every  hour,  and  every  spot  for  miles  round  is 
eagerly  seized  upon  at  almost  any  price  for 
purposes  of  building,  nobody  has  thought  of 
purchasing  and  clearing  the  whole  of  this  area 
with  a view  to  turn  it  to  a more  profitable 
account  than  it  can  possibly  command  in  its 
present  state. 

It  is  upon  this  in  every  way  most  eligible 
but  hitherto  neglected  site,  then,  so  contiguous 
and  convenient  to  the  City,  that  Mr.  Pearson 
now  proposes  to  erect  a series  of  markets,  storing 
warehouses,  and  railway  termini,  which,  while 


it  will  improve  and  renovate  the  entire  vicinity 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial value  and  importance  to  the  citizens  of 
London  for  all  time  to  come.  Without  going 
into  the  merits  of  this  particular  plan,  its 
promise  to  effect  so  much  general  good  for  the 
miserable  locality  through  which  it  is  intended 
to  pass,  as  well  as  aiding  other  highly  valuable 
and  long-desired  metropolitan  improvements, 
should  alone  strongly  commend  it  to  public 
patronage  and  favour.  This  principle  should 
have  been  adopted  from  the  very  first  with 
regard  to  all  the  London  termini.  Instead  of 
having  been  kept  at  a distance  from  the  chief 
centres  of  business  traffic,  they  should  have 
been  encouraged  to  come  into  as  intimate 
connection  with  them  as  possible.  Advantage 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  large  require- 
ments and  resources  of  the  railway  companies 
to  effect  desirable  public  improvements,  espe- 
cially in  the  poorer  and  more  neglected  neigh- 
bourhoods. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  projects  ever  devised  for  the  benefit 
and  embellishment  of  the  city,  was  that  of 
throwing  open  the  south  front  of  St.  Paul’s  to 
the  river,  communicating  with  the  opposite  or 
Surrey  side  by  a handsome  and  stupendous 
bridge.  To  have  brought  some  of  the  chief 
southern  railways  to  this  point,  allowing 
passenger  trains  only  to  pass  the  bridge,  would 
have  been  of  immense  convenience  to  the 
public,  while,  by  this  assistance,  the  corporation, 
aided  by  the  Commissioners  of  Metropolitan 
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Improvements,  would  easily  have  been  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  rest. 

Next  in  point  of  interest  and  importance  to 
the  above  magnificent  as  well  as  useful  design, 
this  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  appears  to  present  the 
greatest  claim  to  general  attention.  Nay, 
should  it  be  found  worthy  of  support,  and  the 
plan  of  passing  the  river  by  the  southern  rail- 
ways, at  the  point  and  in  the  manner  referred 
to,  be  at  some  time  adopted — an  event  than 
which  many  things  are  less  probable, — then  it 
would  seem  that  the  advantages  and  accom- 
modation of  both  schemes  would  be  greatly 
augmented.  Watchman. 


TO  CONSTRUCT  A PENTAGON  WITHIN 
A CIRCLE. 

In  The  Builder  of  September  13tb,  a 
method  of  constructing  an  equilateral  penta- 
gon within  a circle,  is  given,  which  I think  is 
rather  complicated,  and  I beg  to  submit  the 
following : — 


Describe  the  circle  and  its  diameter  A B by  a 
scale  protractor,  with  its  centre  at  A : set  off 
18°  on  each  side  of  this  diameter,  and  draw 
the  lines  A C and  A D : the  base  C D of  this 
isosceles  A will  be  one  side  of  the  pentagon 
required,  and  C B would  of  course  be  one 
side  of  a decagon. 

To  describe  an  equilateral  pentagon  whose 
sides  shall  be  of  any  proposed  length,  is  quite 
as  simple  an  operation  : — 


Draw  a line  A B,  whose  length  is  = that 
of  one  side  of  proposed  pentagon  : draw  A C 
and  B C at  an  z of  72°  with  A B ; then  A,  B, 
and  C will  be  three  points  in  the  circle.  The 
centre  is  of  course  easily  found  by  bisecting 
any  two  of  the  sides  of  the  A,  and  drawing 
perpendiculars  thereto  : the  point  of  their  in- 
tersection is  the  centre  required.  (Euclid, 
Prop.  xi.  Book,  iv.)  S.  Clegg,  jun, 


CONDITION  OF  LAMBETH. 

It  is  very  well  to  talk  of  improving  Iven- 
nington-common,  but  that  might  well  give 
way  to  the  removal  of  all  those  stench  factories 
situated  between  Lambeth  Church  and  Vaux- 
hall,  such  as  the  bone  burners,  the  potteries, 
and  various  others  of  like  nature,  which  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  in  such  a locality,  and  are 
abominations  of  the  vilest  nature.  How  all 
this  could  have  been  tolerated  so  long  in  this 
age  of  improvement  is  a mystery, — nearly 
opposite,  too,  to  those  costly  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  volumes  of  black  smoke  issuing 
from  the  potteries  and  factories  make  strangers 
hold  up  their  hands. 

It  is  high  time  that  a general  clearance 
should  take  place  at  that  part,  from  the  river’s 
edge  back  to  the  railway,  and  in  its  place 
should  be  erected  a handsome  terrace,  with 
carriage-drive  in  a line  with  the  Bishop's- walk, 
with  squares  or  streets  leading  from  the  river 
to  the  railway  at  back  at  stated  distances 
These  buildings  would  form  pleasant  resi- 
dences, and  would  let  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
finished,  and  thereby  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  property  in  the  parish,  as  well  as  add 
materially  to  the  appearance  from  the  river, 
and  to  the  general  respectability  of  that  part  of 
the  parish,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  R.  M. 


which  a hollow  pipe,  15  inches  long,  filled  with 
concrete,  and  of  an  oblong  section,  the  corners 
being  rounded  off,  was  found  standing  on  end, 
and  it  is  considered  in  situ,  with  two  oblong 
holes  in  two  of  its  sides,  the  other  two  sides 
being  scored  diamondwise  in  stripes  about  one 
inch  broad. 

Mr.  Walker  is  now  preparing  to  remove 
three  of  the  best  portions  to  the  local  museum, 
which  he  intends  to  effect  bodily  and  without 
pouring  a false  matrix  over  the  surface,  as  is 
usual  in  removing,  by  which  the  colours  are 
often  ruined.  It  will  require  great  care,  as  the 
concrete  on  which  the  tessellas  are  laid  is  very 
thin,  li  inch  only,  and  has  been  spread  on  the 


The  Perpetual  Movement. — A civil 
engineer  of  Bordeaux,  named  De  Vignernon, 
according  to  the  Courrier  de  la  Gironde,  has 
discovered  a perpetual  motion.  His  theory  is 
said  to  be  to  find  in  a mass  of  water,  at  rest, 
and  contained  within  a certain  space,  a conti- 
nual force  [in  alternate  decomposition  and 
recomposition  ?],  able  to  replace  all  other  mov- 
ing powers.  The  Courrier  declares  that  this  has 
been  effected,  and  that  the  machine  invented 
by  M.  de  Vignernon  “ functions”  admirably. 

. A model  of  the  machine  was  to  be  exposed  at 
Bordeaux  for  three  days,  previous  to  the  inven- 
I tor’s  departure  with  it  for  London. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  RECENTLY  DIS 
COVERED  IN  LEICESTER. 

We  mentioned  the  discoveries  in  Leicester 
last  week  briefly.  The  locality  is  a close  called 
the  Cherry-orchard.  A letter  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  of  1786  had  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  a pavement  here,  and  it  was  in 
searching  for  this  that  the  present  more  ex- 
tensive discoveries  have  been  made.  Mr.  T. 
L.  Walker,  the  architect,  who  has  superin- 
tended the  excavations,  lias  favoured  us  with 
some  notes,  from  which  we  learn  that  a pave- 
ment was  bared  on  the  first  day  of  the  opera- 
tions, about  15  feet  square,  consisting  of 
tessellm  about  1 inch  square,  of  two  colours, — 
grey  and  red ; the  centre  representing  two 
interlaced  squares  of  four  courses  of  red 
tessellae,  within  two  larger  squares — one  of 
five,  the  other  and  outer  one  of  four  courses  — 
of  red.  This  not  agreeing  with  the  one  given, 
a further  search  was  made,  and  to  the  north  of 
this,  at  about  24  feet  frem  its  axis,  a very 
beautiful  semicircular  pattern  was  disclosed, 
executed  in  very  small  tessellte  of  four  colours, 
viz.,  blue,  red,  brown-pink,  and  white,  repre- 
senting in  the  centre  a shell  pattern,  in  the 
two  divisions  of  which,  next  the  line  of  the 
diameter  of  the  semicircle,  are  dolphins  swim- 
ming towards  the  centre.  This  shell  pattern 
is  bounded  all  round  by  the  guilloche  orna- 
ment, outside  of  which  is  a Vandyke  of  black 
and  white,  bounded  by  stripes  of  grey  and  red 
tessellae,  about  1 inch  square.  On  the  south 
western  side  of  this  pavement  a stone 
pedestal  was  laid  carefully  down  on  the 
tessellse,  which  were  uninjured  under  it  : 
this  pedestal  seems  to  be  executed  in  Ivetton- 
stone,  and  is  3 feet  5 inches  high,  and  consists  of 
a quasi-Attic  base  9 inches  high,  a shaft  1 foot 
6f  inches  high,  diminished  upwards,  an  as- 
tragal and  neck  together  about  4 inches  high, 
and  a capital  with  square  abacus  8*  inches 
high  : in  both  the  top  and  bottom  bed  is  a 
dowel-hole  about  2 inches  square.  This 
pedestal  has  been  presented  by  Dr.  Noble  to 
the  Museum,  where  it  is  now  deposited.  East- 
ward of  the  semicircular  pavement,  and  about 
16  feet  from  its  centre,  a rich  border  in  fine 
tessellas  was  discovered,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  boundary  of  this  apartment,  making 
the  whole  length  about  28  feet,  and  the  whole 
width  about  18  feet.  A little  further  to  the 
north  another  pavement  was  found,  consisting 
of  a chess-board  pat  ern  of  red  and  gr ey, 
bounded  by  two  squares  of  red  ; the  whole 
pavement  being  14  feet  square. 

Still  the  pattern  described  not  having  been 
found,  the  excavations  were  continued,  when 
several  other  pavements  were  discovered. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  foundations 
of  either  main  or  partition  walls  have  yet  been 
found,  except  one  of  an  angular  shape  to  the 
north  of  the  main  line  of  apartments,  near  to 


SCULPTURAL  DECORATION  IN  THE 
CITY. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  festivities  at 
Guildhall  in  November,  the  City  architect  has 
usually  gathered  together  some  choice  speci- 
mens of  modern  sculpture  to  adorn  the  adja- 
cent apartments.  On  the  last  occasion,  the 
arrangement  was  particularly  successful,  and 
did  honour  to  a sculptor  to  whom  England 
may  point  with  great  satisfaction,  we  mean 
Mr.  Lough.  At  the  end  of  an  apartment  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  amidst  floral  deco- 
rations,  was  placed  a copy  of  Shakspeare’s 
Monument  at  Stratford,  displaying  the  bust  of 
the  immortal  teacher ; and  on  pedestals  on 
either  side  were  ranged  Mr.  Lough’s  fine 
embodiments  of  some  of  his  wonderful  cre- 
ations,— Macbeth ; Lady  Macbeth;  Hamlet, 
the  Dane;  Portia,  the  ingenious;  the  villain 
Iago;  Edgar;  gentle  Ophelia;  Titania,  the 
fairy  queen  ; mischievous  Puck,  and  “tricksy” 
Ariel.  It  was  an  excellent  idea,  and  was 
carried  out  most  successfully.  The  whole  of 
these  statues,  by  the  way,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  three,  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Lough,  in  marble,  for  Sir  Matthew  White 
Ridley.  The  Ariel  is  in  marble  in  the  large 
banqueting-room  at  Stafford  House.  In 
another  part  of  the  Guildhall  Mr.  Bunning  had 
set  up  a clever  modelled  representation  of 
Thorvaldsen’s  noble  Lion,  in  the  rock  at 
Lucerne. 

THE  OLD  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 
tylor’s  baths  and  metal  ware. 

“ Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  place. 

Where  angry  justice  shows  her  awful  face,* 
Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate, 

That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state, — 
There  stands  a dome,  majestic  to  the  sight. 

And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height; 

A golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill. 
Seems  to  the  distant  sight,— a gilded  pill.” 

rl  ms  is  the  old  College  of  Physicians,  in 
Warwick-lane,  Newgate-street,  which  was 
built  about  1680,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  and  is  now  a meat  market,  and 
the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Tylor  and  Sons. 
The  street,  like  the  building,  has  seen  some 
strange  changes,  between  the  time  when,  as 
Stow  says,  the  “ king-maker,”  Warwick, 
“ came  with  600  men,  all  in  red  jackets,  em- 
broidered with  ragged  staves  before  and  be- 
hind, and  was  lodged  in  Warwick-lane ; at 
whose  house  there  were  often  six  oxen  eaten  at 
a breakfast,”f — and  the  present  day,  when 
oxen  are  sold  there  instead  of  eaten. 

A search  for  a good  bath  apparatus  led  us 
to  penetrate  its  encumbered  recesses  the  other 
day,  and  we  found  much  to  interest  us. 

The  circular  vestibule  of  the  college,  now 
surrounded  by  meat-stalls,  is  40  feet  in 
diameter.  The  theatre,  octangular  in  plan,  is 
above  that.  An  elevation,  section,  and  two 
plans  of  this  portion  of  the  building  are  given 
in  Elmes’s  “ Life  of  Wren  ” (p.  450),  The 
dining- room,  now  Messrs.  Tylor’s  show-room, 
has  a handsomely-decorated  ceiling  in  panels, 
formed  of  plaster  foliage  and  flowers,  and  here 
too  are  the  gallery  and  other  fittings  of  the 
library,  removed  when  the  latter  apartment 
was  cleared  out  for  the  formation  of  the  market. 
The  staircase  to  this  gallery  is  a good  piece  of 
work. I 

Messrs.  Tylor,  the  proprietors  of  the  manu- 


* The  Old  Bailey. 

t This  residence  gave  the  lane  its  name, 
t The  college  continued  to  hold  its  meetings  here  till 
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factory  here  exhibited  some  excellent  specimens 
of  “raised  ” copper  work,  in  the  shape  of  urns, 
vases,  and  other  vessels,  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, and  these  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy. In  these  works  the  varied  size  of  the  ves- 
sels is  produced  wholly  by  the  hammer,  instead 
of  by  brazing  parts  together,  which  in  bronze 
work  causes  a mark.  Their  bath,  for  which 
they  received  a prize  medal,  is  very  complete: 
it  can  be  fitted  up  for  about  20 /.  with  boiler 
and  everything  necessarv,  and  is  heated,  they 
say,  with  about  two-penceworth  of  charcoal. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  find  this  intimation 
useful.  Their  valve  “ closets  ” are  also  worth 
consideration  : the  introduction  of  vulcanized  j 
Indian  rubber  has  renderid  them  very  efficient. 


that  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  such, 
or  nearly  such,  a constitution  as  the  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  present  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  might,  with  advantage,  be  at 
once  made  by  Lord  Seymour  to  sit  and  report 
upon  his  Bill.  I would,  however,  before  I 
conclude,  beg  to  make  another  suggestion, 
and  that  is,  that  it  does  not  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  because  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  in  operation  some  five  or  seven 
years,  that  it  requires  amendment,  nor  because 
it  may  be  faulty  in  parts  and  require  repair, 
that  therefore  the  whole  structure  should  be 
demolished  and  reconstructed  from  a totally 
different  design.  A.  B.  C. 


FIREPROOF  HOUSES. 

The  account  in  your  last  number  of 
Boydell’s  Fireproof  Construction  has  called 
to  my  mind  a very  similar  method  which  I 
saw  adopted  for  the  floors  of  many  houses  in 
Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1847.  The  system  of, 
M.  Vaux,  to  whom  the  invention  is  attributed, 
consists  in  having  joists  of  wrought-iron  about ; 

inch  thick,  the  depth  from  4 to  7 or  8 inches,  ' 
according  to  the  bearing  : these  joists,  which 
are  slightly  arched,  are  placed  from  2 feet  to 
2 feet  6 inches  apart,  the  extremities  resting  in 
the  walls,  having  a termination  thus  — f : con- 
necting these  are  short  interties  of  bar-iron 
inch  square,  placed  the  same  distance  apart 
as.  the  joists,  which  run  in  a transverse  direc- 
tion, the  ends  being  bent  to  lap  over  the  joists, 
thus  forming  a species  of  iron  netting  over  the 
whole  floor.  Lastly,  between  each  of  the  joists 
and  parallel  with  them,  two  bars,  £ inch  square, 
are  laid  resting  on  the  interties. 

An  account  of  M.  Vaux’s  system  was  pub- 
lished in  Jan.  1848,  in  No.  18  of  the  Moniteur 
des  Architect  es,  a species  of  French  Builder! 
which  ceased  soon  after  the  revolution.  In 
this  article  is  given  an  account  of  some  ex- 
periments made  before  a commission  of  archi- 
tects appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  which  appear  to  have  been  highly 
satisfactory.  E.  H.  M. 


REVISION  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  BILL. 

Judging  from  the  quiet  that  prevails,  little 
seems  to  be  thought  of  the  necessity  for  any 
alteration  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act, 
either  as  regards  such  of  its  provisions  and 
rules  as  have  for  their  immediate  object  the 
regulation  of  the  use  and  construction  of! 
buildings,  or  those  which  relate  to  owners  of  ■ 
adjoining  properties,  and  to  the  constitution  of 
the  tribunal  for  the  superintendence  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ac  . I presume,  however, 
that  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament 
the  chief  commissioner  of  works,  &c.,  will  ; 
bring  forward  his  Bill  of  last  session  ; and 
such,  probably,  being  the  case,  I would  take 
this  mode  of  suggesting  that  the  different 
interests  concerned,  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  Act  now  in  force,  should  at  once  ascertain 
from  Lord  Seymour  whether  it  is  his  lordship’s  | 
intention  to  take  any  further  steps  with  his  ; 
Bill,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  intended  to  j 
re-introduce  the  Bill,  that  the  several  parties 
should,  without  further  loss  of  time,  proceed  ! 
to  meet  and  examine  the  Bill,  and  make  known 
by  publication  or  transmission  to  his  lordship 
their  views  and  suggestions  thereon.  It  is 
only  by  some  such  mode  of  procedure  as  this 
that  we  can  expect  to  have  matters  settled  next 
session,  and  I think  that  it  is  as  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  parties  concerned  as  it  is  due  to 
Lord  Seymour  that  any  objectionable  matters 
should  be  pointed  out  to  his  lordship  in  such 
time  that  his  lordship  may  have  a sufficient 
opportunity  for  a full  inquiry  into  and  consi- 
deration of  the  subject ; for  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  of  Lord  Seymour  or  any  other  minis- 
ter that  he  should  be  possessed  by  inspiration 
of  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of,  or  suffi- 
cient information  on,  the  several  matters  dealt 
with  in  and  by  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  to  enable  him  to  frame  such  a set  of  pro- 
visions as  are  either  requisite  or  would  accom- 
plish their  purpose  with  certainty  or  satisfac- 
tion. I would  also  take  the  liberty  to  suggest 


HftigreUaitfti 

Vauxhall-Bridge  Company. — On  6th 
i inst.  the  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  this 
■ company  was  held.  Mr.  Parnell  took  the 
! chair.  The  report  announced  an  increase  in 
i receipts  of  tolls  during  six  months  ending 
l October,  1851 , of  2,193/.  1 2s.  5d.,  the  tolls  in  last 
year  being  5,006/.  11s.  8d.,  and  the  present 
7,200/.  4s.  Id.  This  increase  was  attributed 
principally  to  augmented  traffic  to  and  from 
the  Exhibition.  The  receipts  from  the  piers  for 
the  same  period  had  amounted  to  383/.  5s.  Id., 
and  their  expenses  for  repairs,  &c.,  were 
131/.  1 7s- ; leaving  a profit  of  251/.  8s.  id. 
The  financial  statements  showed  the  total  re- 
reipts  from  all  sources  for  the  half-year,  in- 
cluding a balance  of  1,683/.  14s.  3d.,  amounted 
to  9,591  /.  4s.  2d. ; while  the  expenditure  fell 
short  of  that  amount  by  4,264/.  14s.  2d.  The 
report  was  received,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  chairman  said  that  they  had  lowered  the 
tolls  on  two-horse  carriages,  and  the  result  was 
; favourable.  The  condition  of  the  bridge  itself 
I was  all  that  could  be  desired.  All  the  abut- 
ments had  been  built  upon  piles,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  bridge  perfectly  secur  , Mr. 
Walker,  the  constructor,  had  resolved,  as  if  he 
anticipated  what  had  since  happened  to  the 
other  bridges,  to  go  down  with  the  foundation 
to  the  blue  clay,  which  had  accordingly  been 
done,  and  the  bridge  was  as  sound  now  as  the 
first  day  of  its  erection.  The  fault  of  the  other 
bridges  was,  that  their  foundations  did  not  go 
down  to  the  blue  clay.  Until  they  reached  the 
blue  clay  they  could  not  stop  the  sinking  of 
the  pier  at  Blackfriars-bridge  : when  it  did, 
however,  they  expected  to  be  able  to  save  the 
structure,  but  he  thought  their  chance  of  so 
doing  was  extremely  problematical.  The  rapid 
rush  of  the  water  and  constant  passing  and 
re- passing  of  steamers,  had  also  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  piers  of  bridges,  and  at 
Waterloo-bridge  they  had  been  compelled  to 
sink  round  some  of  the  piers  a great  quantity 
of  stones.  The  resolution  for  giving  a dividend 
of  18s.  per  share  was  then  carried  item.  con. 

Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion.— The  session  of  this  popular  institution 
has  just  opened  under  highly  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  opening  lecture  was  deli- 
vered by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  Queen- 
street  Hall,  to  a crowded  audience,  on  11th 
inst.  In  course  of  a rapid  and  comprehensive 
glance  throughout  the  regions  of  science  and 
art,  not  forgetting  that  with  the  “ ill-chosen 
name,  electro- biology,”  now  exciting  great  in- 
terest in  Edinburgh, — not  exactly  the  electro- 
biology of  Smee,  but  that  of  the  mesmerists, 
zoo-magnetists,  diamagnetists,  or  whatever 
they  may  yet  turn  out  to  be, — Sir  David 
referred  to  the  merits  of  such  associations  as 
that  he  was  then  addressing.  It  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he 
remarked,  that  measures  were  taken  to  extend 
institutions  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
literature,  and  art.  This  arose  from  the 
urgencies  of  the  war  having  previously  ab- 
sorbed much  of  the  national  genius.  These 
institutions  had  done  much  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  that  display  of  the  industry  of 
all  nations  recently  afforded  in  the  Great 
Exhibition.  That  was  not  the  place  nor  the 
occasion  to  do  more  than  allude  to  this  matter; 
but  he  was  certain  that  the  result  of  it  would 
be  to  impress  the  necessity  of  a more  general 
cultivation  of  science  and  art  upon  thousands 


whose  minds  could  only  be  reached  through 
their  eye,  and  who  never  before  felt  a sym- 
pathy for  the  inventor’s  genius  and  the  artist’s 
skill.  Then  adverting  to  the  importance  of 
some  comprehensive  plan  for  imparting  popu- 
lar instruction  in  science,  literature,  and  art, 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  every  city  and 
provincial  town  should  have  its  philosophical 
institution  and  school,  with  its  museum  and 
collection  of  models, — to  the  latter  of  which  he 
thought  that  great  national  depository,  the 
British  Museum,  might  contribute  its  dupli- 
cates, which  neither  added  to  its  beauty  nor 
increased  its  interest. 

Water  Supply. — Notices  have  been  served, 
in  name  of  Government,  on  all  the  different 
water  companies  who  now  supply  the  metro- 
polis, that  a Bill  will  be  introduced  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  to  repeal  the 
whole  of  the  Acts  whereby  they  are  constituted. 
The  Bill  to  be  introduced  provides,  it  appears, 
for  a constant  supply  to  every  habitation  on 
the  principle  of  high-pressure,  under  the  con- 
trol of  local  boards,  elected  by  the  ratepayers; 
the  cost  of  the  supply  and  management  to  be 

borne  by  a rate  on  house  property. The 

Henley-on-Thames  and  London  Aqueduct 
scheme  is  also  announced  for  renewed  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament. Similar  notice  has 

been  given  of  application  to  Parliament  to 
incorporate  the  Lee  River  Water  Company  for 
service  of  the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames; 
and  the  New  River  Company  are  in  the  field 
with  notice  of  their  Bill  to  improve  supply, 
and  to  alter  river  courses,  make  reservoirs,  &c. 

Omnibus  Reform. — It  seems  to  be  more 
reasonable  that  the  public  should  be  charged 
according  to  the  length  of  distance  they  go 
(either  a penny  or  twopence  per  mile, — the 
former  is  quite  sufficient),  instead  of  from 
place  to  place.  Some  will  ask  how  is  your 
distance  to  be  known  ? Why,  in  this  way. 
In  the  omnibus  should  be  an  apparatus  for 
recording  the  distance  travelled.  Then  let 
every  conductor  be  furnished  with  a number 
of  “ dial  tickets,”  as  they  may  be  called,  with 
a dial  printed  thereon,  the  same  as  the  dial  in 
the  omnibus  ; and  there  may  be  also  marked 
on  the  ticket  the  name  and  number  of  the 
omnibus  and  of  the  conductor  also ; as  each 
passenger  gets  in,  let  the  conductor  mark 
on  the  ticket  the  position  of  the  arrow  as  it 
stands  on  the  dial  of  the  omnibus,  so  that  by 
comparing  one  with  the  other  when  the  pas- 
senger arrives  at  his  destination,  the  distance 
may  be  instantly  ascertained,  and  no  cheating 
whatever  can  be  carried  on. — Sid. 

Rating  of  Railways. — The  parish  of 
St.  Pancras,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pen- 
fold, and  other  practical  gentlemen,  are,  it  ap- 
pears, determined  to  try  their  strength  in  the 
enforcement  of  a rate  against  the  London  and 
North-western  Railway  Company,  upon  an 
estimated  rateable  value  at  the  Euston 
and  Camden  stations  of  34,000/. — Railway 
Record. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
A court  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  in  Grcek- 
street,  Mr.  Lawes  in  the  chair,  when  tenders 
were  opened  for  sewage  works  in  Shrubland- 
place,  Dalston,  for  which  Mr.  Hill’s  tender  for 
352/.  was  accepted.  Other  works  were  referred 
to  the  engineer,  in  consequence  of  the  close 
approximation  of  the  amounts  of  tender. 
Capt.  Dawson’s  motion,  that  the  expenses  of 
the  sewage  works  in  Dacre-street,  Lee,  Kent, 
should  be  wholly  charged  upon  the  district 
rate,  was  put  and  carried.  A large  number  of 
works  were  then  ordered. 

Road-making.  — The  following  tenders 
were  received  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  in 
The  Builder,  for  roads  at  Bromley. — J.  Y. 


Clark  

. ..  £480 

0 

0 

Moore 

. . . 272 

0 

0 

. . . 244 

10 

Waller 

...  240 

0 

0 

Scrymour  

0 

0 

Stevens  

0 

0 

Ilartland 

...  187 

4 

0 

Becles 

...  185 

0 

0 

Lovett . . . 

...  1 73 

0 

0 

M urray  

...  148 

0 

0 

Morum  (accepted) 

. . . 145 

0 

0 

M'Kay  and  Morgan  . ... 

...  117 

17 

6 

(and  extra  for  gravel) 
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I Improvements  in  Lighthouses. — My 

I i attention  has  been  called  to  the  insertion  in 
1 P your  last  number  of  a request  made  to  you  by 

Mr.  R.  Rettie,  in  reference  to  my  suggested 
i improvement  to  the  ordinary  light- house.  Mr. 

I Rettie  states  that  the  “ telegr  phic  improve- 
| i ments  attributed  to  Mr.  Wells  are  his,  and  not 
, Mr.  Wells’s.”  It  is  hardly  w .th  my  while, 
j]  perhaps,  to  contradict  Mr.  Rettie,  inasmuch  as 
l the  best  verification  of  the  falsity  of  his  asser- 
ji  tion  that  the  suggestion  is  his,  is  contained 
ji  in  a printed  statement  of  the  merits  of  my 
ji  ideas  on  this  very  important  subject,  drawn  up 
ji  by  Mr.  Rettie  himself,  printed  copie  of  which 

I I were  amply  distributed  by  hrm  at  the  soiiees 

< of  the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton,  to  whom 
. Mr.  Rettie  introduced  me  as  the  originator  of 
i the  very  plan  and  model  there  and  then  ex- 

' hibited.  After  your  perusal  of  the  statement, 
i I am  sure  I need  not  add  one  word  in  support 
i of  my  claim  as  the  original  propounder ; and 

I think  you  will  do  me  the  jus  ice,  after  such 
; perusal,  unequivocally  to  deny  the  truth  of 

Mr.  Retlie’s  most  unaccoun'aMe  (I  may  say 
i impudent)  application  to  hirrse’f  of  that  which 
1 he  himself  emphatically  acknowledges  to  be  my 
i own. — George  Wells. 

The  Tindal  Statue,  Chelmsford. — 

. A correspondent  asks  us  to  say,  in  justice  to 
i the  inhabitants, — that  the  conduit  has  been 

< altogether  removed  from  its  old  position,  and 
I the  statue  rests  upon  the  pedestal  provided 
1 by  Mr.  Baily,  the  sculptor  : the  base  has  been 
i extended  about  a foot,  and  at  the  four  sides 
i are  lions’  heads,  which  pour  forth  a supply  of 
' water  into  as  many  basins  ; but  this  arrange- 
i mentis  made  of  so  subordinate  a character 
I that,  as  Mr.  Baily  stated  on  IT  3 visit  here  the 
( other  day,  it  is  neither  offemiv  nor  ridiculous. 

Street  Lights. — In  stiee'  lamps  of  the 
( common  construction  there  is  a great  waste  of 
1 light.  I would  suggest  that  the  tops  or  roofs 
( of  these  lamps,  which  often  measure  one-third 
( or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  surf.ce,  be  made  of 
t tin,  to  be  kept  bright  in  the  inner  side,  or  of 
[ glass,  silvered  over  like  looking-glasses,  so  as 
t to  reflect  the  light  downward.  I agree  with 
] your  correspondent  from  Devi : s,  that  street 
1 lights  should  just  be  above  the  reach  of 
1 umbrellas,  and  no  higher. — X.  Y.  Z. 

Model  Lodging  Houses  — It  is  a grievous 
j pity  that  great  men  should  at  times  be  troubled 
\ with  such  small  ideas  in  this  age  of  progress. 

1 I have  just  now  seen  a page  of  your  journal 
c containing  an  elevation  of  Prince  Albert’s 
! Model  Lodging-house  for  the  Poor.  Will  you 
£ allow  me  to  inform  his  Royal  Highness  and 
[ my  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  two  of  the  best 
1 model  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  that 
I I am  acquainted  with  are  Windsor  Castle,  and 
1 Wimborne  St.  Giles,  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  own 
r residence ; and  as  a worksh  p for  either 
c operative,  mechanic,  or  agriculturist,  I can 
c conceive  nothing  more  appropriate  than  the 
( Crystal  Palace,  properly  fifed  up  under  t’  e 
c direction  of  such  men  as  Paxton,  Fox,  Cubitt, 

I Brunei,  and  yourself? — Charles  PI.  Crewe, 
t the  Hayes,  near  Derby. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — Dr. 
k Steinheil,  director  of  the  Austrian  telegraphic 
li  lines,  has  discovered,  it  is  said,  the  means,  by 
a a simple  apparatus,  of  causing  the  electric  fluid 
t to  travel  any  distance,  however  great,  and  that 
a as  quickly,  and  as  safely,  as  the  shortest  dis- 
t tances.  Being  adapted  to  existing  lines,  all 
d may  be  united,  and  despatches  f,>,  warded  from 
0 one  extremity  to  the  other  without  any  inter- 
r ruption.  If  not  by  the  direct  line,  they  can 
jijust  as  quickly  by  any  other  line,  even  the 
n most  round-about.  Thus  a despatch  might 
b be  forwarded  from  London  to  Paris,  vid  Trieste 

0 or  St.  Petersburg,  as  quickly  as  by  Calais. 

1 Dr.  Steinheil  keeps  secret  for  th?  present  the 

n nature  of  his  discovery. At  a telegraphic 

c congress  held  lately  at  Vienna,  it  was  agreed 
b by  the  deputies  from  various  lines  that  the 
Si  same  alphabet  should  be  used  through  all  the 
G German-Austrian  telegraphic  union.  There 
n will  be  a general  treasury  for  international 
d despatches;  the  receipts  to  be  divided  accord- 

rifng  to  the  length  of  wire  used. The  Dover 

a:  and  Calais  submarine  telegraph  is  now  fairly 
a>at  work,  since  13th  inst.,  when  the  one  o’clock 
p prices  of  the  French  funds  at  Paris  were  posted, 
tl  through  its  means,  at  the  London  Stock - 


Exchange,  by  twenty  minutes  to  three. New 

wires  have  been  of  late  in  course  of  laying 
along  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand.  They  are 
cased  in  gutta  percha,  and  laid  in  zinc  tubes 
beneath  the  outer  edge  of  the  pavement,  from 

half-a-foot  to  a foot  below  the  surface. The 

rates  of  charge  on  our  English  lines  are  at 
length  in  course  of  reduction  towards  a more 
moderate  and  practicable  standard,  which, 
however,  they  have  not  yet  altogether  reached. 

Upwards  of  200  miles  of  insulated  wire 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph Company  upon  a portion  of  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway ; and  the  new 
line  of  telegraph  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  belonging  to  this  company,  will  be 
opened  in  a week  or  two. 

Lias  Limestones. — Our  articles  on  the 
mineral  products  in  the  Great  Exhibition  have 
brought  us  a number  of  letters.  Not  one  of 
the  persons  whose  materials  were  mentioned 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  thank  us  for  doing 
so,  but  several  who  are  not  mentioned  abuse 
us  for  the  omission,  and  the  solicitors  of  some 
have  gravely  forwarded  us  notices  of  actions  at 
law  for  injuries  sustained.  The  first  we  can 
readily  excuse,  and  the  second  we  can  afford  to 
laugh  at.  Amongst  the  letters  on  the  subject, 
not  abusive — for  of  these  we  take  no  notice — is 
one  from  Mr.  Greaves,  of  the  Lias  Lime 
Works.  He  says,  “ Last  week,  when  writing 
upon  mineral  products  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
under  the  head  of  * Lias  Limestones,’  Lyme 
Regis,  and  many  other  places,  are  named,  but 
not  a word  of  Warwickshire,  where  more 
stone  is  produced,  and  larger  quarries  worked, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
from  whence  most  of  the  important  works  that 
have  been  constructed  in  and  near  London 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  have  been 
supplied.  With  respect  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
I exhibited  more  limestone,  flagging,  litho- 
graphic stones,  samples  of  floors,  &c.  than  any 
one  else,  and  I imagine  there  is  more  flagging 
stone  produced  from  the  Warwickshire  quarries 
than  any  other  part,  as  it  is  generally  used  for 
hall,  kitchen,  and  barn  floors  in  the  midland 
counties.” 

Railway  Traffic.— The  Brighton  Ga- 
zette states  : — “ It  is  a fact  worthy  of  record- 
ing, that  the  Brighton  Railway  Company’s 
receipts  for  traffic  on  their  several  lines  (73j 
miles)  are  greater  for  its  length  than  any  other 
line  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  traffic  per 
mile  during  the  past  week  amounted  to  63Z.” 
Our  contemporary  is  in  error.  The  receipts 
last  week  upon  the  London  and  North-West- 
ern Railway  were  79 1.  per  mile,  and  on  the 
Great  Western  65 1.  per  mile.  The  increase 
since  the  1st  July  last  upon  the  London  and 
North-Western  line  has  been  209,243 1.  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1850;  the  increase 
upon  the  Great  Western,  134.547Z. ; upon  the 
South-Western,  73,374 Z. ; upon  the  South- 
Eastern,  66,83 61.;  and  upon  the  Brighton, 
27,37 61. 

Labourers’  Cottages.  — The  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  says  the  Marh-lane  Express, 
has  given  orders  for  the  construction  of  no  less 
than  1,000  new  labourers’  dwellings;  and  due 
attention  will,  no  doubt,  be  paid  to  the  sani- 
tary principles  of  their  construction,  in  which 
builders  have  hitherto  shown  themselves 
grossly  ignorant. 

The  Electric  Light. — A practical  expe- 
riment is  at  length,  it  appears,  about  to  be 
made  with  this  light,  which  is  to  be  fitted  up 
in  one  of  the  tunnels  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  line  of  railway,  designedly  for  per- 
manent use. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society. 
— The  second  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  13th  inst.,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Wool- 
laston,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  of  Trinity 
College,  brought  the  subject  of  the  change  of 
architectural  nomenclature  into  seven  periods, 
as  proposed  l y Mr.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  of  St.  J ohn’s 
College,  an  honorary  member  of  the  society, 
before  the  society,  which  produced  an  animated 
discussion  on  the  subject,  in  which  Mr.  Wool- 
laston,  Mr.  Luard,  and  Mr.  Freshfield  took  an 
active  part. — Cambridge  Chronicle. 


Nails  in  Birmingham. — The  establish- 
ment we  saw,  the  other  day,  at  Birmingham, 
made  twenty  tons  of  nails  per  week,  of  all 
sizes  together;  that  is,  about  four  tons  of  the 
largest  size  commonly  made — six  inches  long 
and  sixteen  tons  of  other  sizes,  descending 
to  the  little  tack  which  measures  only  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  No  one  can  tell  pre- 
cisely how  many  are  made  in  the  kingdom, 
because  there  are  numerous  small  manufac- 
turers in  the  inland  towns,  whose  sales  are  not 
ascertainable.  But  it  is  supposed  that  Bir- 
mingham may  supply  200  tons  a week;  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  perhaps,  500  tons.  Now 
let  the  imagination  follow  this  let  us  think 
of  a handful  of  tacks,  or  the  household  box  of 
nails,  and  follow  these  up  to  the  pound,  the 
hundred  weight,  and  the  twenty  hundred- 
weights that  make  a ton,  and  think  of  five 
hundred  of  these  tons,  as  a weekly  supply ; 
and  we  shall  he  full  of  wonder  as  to  what  be- 
comes of  such  heaps  of  unaccountable  masses 
of  nails. — Household  Words. 


TENDERS 

Delivered  for  building  two  third-rate  and  three  fourth 
rate  Houses  at  Whitechapel,  for  Mr.  B.  White  : M 


Beeston,  Architect:— 

Wilson £3,330  0 0 

Sanders  and  Woolcote  3,255  0 0 

Marsh 2,803  0 0 

Cooper  and  Son  2,8(50  0 0 

Dill  ...., 2,846  0 0 

Eivett  2,672  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" J-  B.,”  “ C.  E.,”  “ J.  C.  and  Son,”  “ W.  C.,”  « A 
Subscriber”  (the  most  complete  accounts  of  the  accom- 
modation provided  in  the  various  London  Club  Houses 
will  lie  found  in  a previous  volume  of  Tiik  Builder), 
“ J.  W.,”  “ T.  W.,”  “Lieut.  Gen.  M.,"  “ J.  F.” 
“ E.  B.,”  “ W.  H.  R.,”  “ A District  Surveyor,”  “ C AV 
n.”  (thanks),  “ S.  G.  M.  ” “ J.  W.  H. ,”  “ Ji.  B ,”  “ R » 
“ Mr.  L.,”  “ J.  W. ,”  “ S.  C.  W.,”  “ F.  M.  R."  (shall 
appear),  “ Best  Aspects  for  Rooms,”  (ditto),  “ J.  Y.,  inn.” 
(ditto),  “ W.  G.,”  “ R.  M„”  “ II.,”  “ W.  H.,”  “ J.  B. ," 
Temple,  “ E.  II.,”  “ P.  and  B..”  “ John,”  (wo  cannot 
advise),  “ A Subscriber,”  “ J.  K.,”  “ G.  A.,”  “ F.  F.  ” 
“ A\  . M.  R.,”  “ T.  and  It.,”  “ R.  W.  E.”  (wc  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  decision  on  trial),  “A.  G.,”  “Messrs.  F.  ” 
“ S.  C.  T.,”  “ W.1  M."  (declined  with  thanks),  “ W.  W.” 
(ditto),"  J.  J.,”  “ L.  C.,"  “ J.  B.,”  Glasgow,  “ J.  P.  and 
Co.,”  “Gcso,”  “ A Constant  Subscriber”  (we  must  decline 
recommending),  “ Tristram  Counterquit,”  “ C.  P.”  (a 
patent  agent  would  put  him  in  the  right  way  to  learn), 
“ F.  D.  B."  (competitors  who  do  not  adhere  to' instructions 
have  not  a good  case),  “ G.  T.,"  “ J.  B.,”  Bath,  “ J.  B 
London,  “ H.  W.  P.”  ’ 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  " Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

" Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


B 


.aiDVERTISEIVXEWTS. 

ENNETT’S  THERMOMETERS,  65, 

Chenpside.— Railways,  baths,  churches,  gardens,  and  ehv- 

SUPPLIED  with  every  kind  of  Til  F.RMOMETER  at  this 

manufactory,  where  1,000  may  he  had  for  001.,  or  may  be  selected 
'rom,  at  la  each,  in  8-inch  boxwood  fnraes;  larger  sizes  to  suit 
every  place,  purpose,  nnd  climate.  Barometers  at  equally  moderate 
prices. — BENNETT,  Watch,  Clock,  aud  Instrument  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Observatory,  the  Board  of  Orduanoe,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Queen. — 65,  Chcapside. 


I^XG RAVING  on  WOOD.— R.  BROOK 

-i  UTTING,  67,  Bayham-street  South,  Camden  Town,  London 
Engraver  to  the  Arolueologioal  Institute,  and  other  Societies. — 
Publishers,  Architects,  Ac.,  are  respectfully  informed  that  R,  B. 
Utting  continues  to  execute  Architectural,  Mechanical,  Land- 
scape, and  general  subjects  with  the  greatest  care  and  punctuality, 
and  on  the  mod  moderate  terms.  Illustrations  for  Periodicals, 
Circulars,  Price-lists,  and  Catalogues. 


IGHTERAGE: — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  ir 

willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  def 

litiou.— CHARLES  STltUTTON,  34. Commercial-road,  1 


OAINTERS’  BRUSHES,  manufactured 

Ji.  expressly  for  the  use  of  painters  and  builders,  of  the  best 
lussia  bristles,  warranted,  l’nee  list  sent  post-free  on  applica- 
tion to. the  manufacturer,  J.  B.  TVLOR.  29,  Great  Dovcr-street, 
Horuugh,  London.  No  1 rushes  are  genuine  unless  stnmped 
■*  J.  B.  TV  Lull,  London.” 


MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  Halls 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  Ac.,  Antique.  Geometrical,  nnd  Alliaro- 
brio  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  deoorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  HenrtliB, 
Covings  for  Grates.  Door  Furniture,  WhiteGlazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths.  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges  may  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-plaee,  Blackfrinrs-bridgc, 
London,  and  at  their  Manufactory ,Stoke-upon-Trent,Staflordshire 


Timber  preserving  company.-^ 

LONDON  WORKS  and  SAW-MILLS,  DUKRAND’S 
WHARF,  KOTHERHITHE.— This  Company,  in  conjunction 
with  their  works  for  the  preservation  of  timber  against  dry  or  wet 
rot,  tire,  Ac.,  are  prepiuaid  to  undertake  SAWING  of  every  de- 
scription on  moderate  terms.  Their  spacious  wharf  atfords  every 
facility  for  receiving  timber  or  deals  from  the  docks,  for  con- 
tractoi-s,  builders,  or  others,  to  be  converted  aud  delivered  as 
required.— For  prices,  Ac.  apply  to  the  Manager  at  the  Works,  or 
to  the  Secretary,  50,  King  William-street,  Loudon-bridge. 
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AN  Architect  in  full  practice  has  a vacancy 

for  on  ARTICLED  PUPIL;  one  who  has  some  know- 
ledge of  drawing  would  be  preferred.  A premium  required.— 
Address  L.  X.,  Post-office,  31,  Great  Portland-strcct,  l’ortlaud- 


Architectural  artist.— 

WANTED,  in  the  Provinces,  a most  superior  and  very  rapid 
PERSPECTIVE  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and  o first-rate  Artist 
Colorist;  understanding  Gothic  architecture,  and  able  to  sketch 
foliage  and  foregrounds,  nnd  the  human  figure.  None  but  assist- 
ants of  the  highest  qualifications  need  apply.— Address,  stating 
references,  salary  ( which  must  be  moderate).  Ac  , to  VITRUVIUS, 
care  of  Messrs.  Thomas  nnd  Churchill,  Universal  Advertising 
Offices,  19  to  31,  Cathcrine-strcct,  Strand. 


WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK  : a 

man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  usual  routine  of  the  duties 
in  a Builder's  Office.  Respectable  references  will  be  required.  The 
party  to  apply  in  his  own  haudwriting,  stating  age,  salary,  the  time 
of  experience,  and  by  whom  employed. — Address,  B.  0.  N.,  Mr. 
T.  Rutlcy’s  Picture  Gallery,  Great  Newport  street 


TO  CARPENTERS 

ANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a Youth, 

v * 14J  years  of  age.— Apply  by  letter  only,  post-paid,  to 

A.  Z.,  9,  Raherc-fltrcct,  Goswcll-road. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a YOUTH, 

aged  16.  to  a respectable  Builder,  cither  in  Town  or 
Country  ; as  in-door  apprentice  preferred.— Apply  to  A.  C.,  No.  1, 
Blenheim-tcrracc.  Abb-y-road,  St  John’s-wood. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

\1/'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

▼ ▼ FOREMAN,  by  a good  practical  Bricklayer  and  Account- 
ant, wbo  thoroughly  understands  his  business.— Address,  O.  R.,  at 
Mr.  Edwards’s,  Jeweller,  3.  New  Weston-strect,  Bermondsey. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a permanent 

SITUATION,  as  a Three-branch  hand,  in  the  Plumbing, 
Glazing,  and  Painting  business,  lias  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
*— J-  --=*'•  — A -"'"'-ce.— Adlreas,  Y.  Z.,  No.  9,  Sussex-strcet, 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  WALKING,  or  SHOP 
FOREMAN,  where  trust  and  confidence  is  required.  Good  refer- 
ence can  be  given  by  preseut  employers. — Address,  A.  K.,  15,  New- 
street.  Broad-street,  Golden-square.  


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER, 

GLAZIER,  and  PAINTER,  by  a young  man  of  sober 
habits,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  general  repairs  in  the  above 
branches.  No  objection  to  country.— Address,  A.  R.,  11,  Little 
Cro»<-street,  Islington.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDER3.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

Advertiser,  in  either  of  the  above  offices.  Can  give  most 
satisfactory  references,  either  as  to  ability  or  integrity.  Terms 
very  moderate. — Address,  ALPHA,  Office  of  "The  Builder," 
1,  York-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  SCULPTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a young 

ARTIST,  who  has  studied  ns  a Modeller  and  Carver,  with 
some  of  the  leading  Sculptors  of  London.  Can  produce  specimens 
in  Busts,  Figures,  Ac.,  some  of  which  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  Has  no  objection  to  reside  in  the  oountry.— 

Direct  A.  B.,23,  Wood-street.  Princc's-road,  Lambeth. 

TO  SURVEYORS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  aged  20, 

a SITUATION  as  CLERK  in  a Surveyor's.  Civil  Engi- 
neer's, ami  Architect’s  office,  or  cither,  where  proficiency  in 
ground  plan,  draughtsmanship,  aho  engineering,  surveying  Ac., 
would  he  qualifications.  Ha*  been  seven  years  under  a first-rate 
surveyor,  and  can  furnish  references.  Salary  sol.  per  annum  ; less 
would  be  taken  where  instruction  in  elevations  could  be  given. 
Town  preferred  —Address  11.  N.  L..  Post-office.  Mansfield.  Notts. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 

AN  ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  is  desi- 
rous of  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to 
A.  B..  Post  Office,  Kilburn. 


A PROFESSIONAL  MAN,  of  more  than 

thirty  years’  experience,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEM ENT 
iu  the  Office  of  a Builder,  to  prepare  Estimates,  furnish  Bills  of 
Quantities,  or  to  make  up  Accounts  connected  in  the  Building 
branohra— Address,  O.  P.  Q.,  care  of  Mrs.  Mann,  No.  9,  Frances- 
strect,  Gower-Btrect,  St.  Pancras. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A SUPERIOR  and  EXPEDITIOUS 

DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER  is  in  want  of  a 
SITUATION:  lie  thoroughly  understands  making  Perspectives, 
Working  Drawings,  and  Details,  aiul  has  a perfect  knowledge  of 
Gothic.— Address,  I’.  C.,  13,  Amwcll-strect,  Peutonville,  London. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  20,  wishes  for  a 

SITUATION  as  CLERK  or  TIME-KEEPER  to  a builder; 
has  some  knowledge  of  architectural  drawing,  can  work  at  the 
bench,  and  would  make  himself  generally  useful  — Address  J.  W., 
care  of  Mr.  Beauham,  Sloane  Coffee-house.  Sluanc-sqnarc.  Chelsea. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  respectable  connec- 
tion having  twelve  years’ experience  in  the  timber  esti- 
mating. measuring,  and  valuing,  would  ENGAGE  himself  in  the 
above  line  at  n moderate  salary.— Address  T.  li.B.,No.  34,  Edg- 
ware-road,  Marylcbone. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  in  want  of  an 

ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  ; has  been  brought  up  in  the 
office  of  a thorough  practical  architect ; is  fully  competent  to  make 
out  drawings,  to  take  out  quantities,  measure.  Ac.,  and  uudertake 
all  the  duties  required  in  either  of  the  above  offices.— Address, 
stating  salary  given,  OMEGA,  Post-office,  Worcester. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN  having  completed  his  arti- 
cles with  an  eminent  Architect,  wishes  to  meet  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT,as  CLERK  or  ASSISTANT,  iu  an  Architc  t or  Surveyor’s 
Office ; is  a first-rate  Draughtsman,  and  well  acquainted  with 
making  finished  and  working  Drawings,  and  the  general  routine 
of  an  Architect's  office.— Address,  S.  G.,9,  Bruton-strcet,  Berkeley- 
square. 


TO  JOBBING  BUILDERS  OR  GENTLEMEN  REPAIRING 
OR  ALTERING  THEIR  PROPERTY. 

A FIRST-RATE  BRICKLAYER  WANTS 

a SITUATION  as  JOURNEYMAN  or  FOREMAN  : is 
■well  acquainted  with  building  generally ; lias  had  great  experience 
in  repairs  and  altera’ions  ; can  prepare  plans,  take  out  quantities, 
set  out  and  measure  up  work,  Ac.  A character  of  fourteeu  years 
for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  industry.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object 
as  constant  employment.  — Address,  with  particulars,  W.  M., 
No.  17,  Turnpike-row,  Stratford. 


Heal  and  son’s  eider  down 

QUILTS  are  made  in  three  varieties. — The  Rordered 
Quilt,  the  Plain  Quilt,  and  the  Duvet.  The  Bordered  Quilt  is  in 
the  usual  form  of  bed  quilts,  aud  is  a most  elegant  and  luxurious 
article.  The  Plain  Quilt  is  smaller,  and  is  useful  as  an  extra 
covering  on  the  bed,  or  as  a wrapper  in  the  carriage,  or  on  the 
couch.  The  Duvet  is  a loose  ease  filled  with  Eider  Down,  ns  in 
general  use  on  the  continent.  Lists  of  prices  and  sizes  sent  free  by 
post,  on  application  to  IIEAL  and  SON'S  Bedding  Factory 
196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham  Court-road. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  BRITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  17.  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  entertains  proposals  of  any  description  involving  the  con- 
tingency ol  human  life. 

Premiums  to  Assure  loot  payable  nt  death,  with  Profits. 


Ace  nex’| 

Birthday. | Annually.  Half-yearly. 


40 


2 14 


Quarterly. 


0 10  11 
0 12  4 
0 14  4 


The  I’ublir  nivini  Led  xinuin.-  fw  t h,  ins.-lv,',  the  adv.iiil.i.-i 

gained  for  assurers  by  the  plan  on  which  policies  are  granted  I 
this  office. 

The  policies  arc  indisputable  except  in  cases  of  palpable  fraud. 

Peculiar  advantages,  by  introduction  of  the  loan-classes,  ai 
afforded  to  respectable  and  active  parties  who  would  uudertake 


i phe 


Apply  (if  for  an  a; 


here  no  ngent,  has  yet  been  appointed. — 
. with  references  nnd  full  particulars)  to 
-I  I ARLES  JAMES  TIIICKE,  Secretary. 
Bridge-street,  Blaekfriars. 


M 


ENT OR  LIFE  ASSURANCE 


Ilis  Grace  the  Duke  of  RUTLAND,  K.Q. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  F I TZ WILLIAM,  F.R.S  , F.S.A. 

JOHN  DEAN  PAUL.  E-q  . Chairman. 

GEORGE  BERKELEY  HARRISON.  Emj  , Deputy-Chairman. 
Advantages  offered  by  this  Company  which  is  composed  of  Mutual 
nnd  Proprietary  Branches : — 

The  security  of  a subscribed  cnpital  of  250  0001. 

In  the  mutual  branch  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  divided 
amongst  the  holders  of  policies  on  which  tcveu  annual  premiums 
have  been  paid. 

In  the  proprietary  branch  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  premium 
consistent  wi  h the  security  of  the  assured. 

Credit  given  for  hnlf  the  premiums  for  the  first  seven  years,  and 
increasing  premiums  commencing  nt  exceedingly  low  rates. 

Naval  and  military  men  assured  nt  the  ordinary  rate  when  on 
home  service,  with  n moderate  additional  charge  for  licence  to 
proceed  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  usual  commission  allowed  to  medical  men,  solicitors,  and 

^ In  all  eases  where  a medical  report  is  given,  the  fee  is  paid  by  the 

All  policies  indbp'-table.  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

LOUIS  MORE,  Manager. 


I EQUITY  and  LAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

-J  SOCIETY.  No.  26,  I.incolu’s-I nn-fields,  Loudon;  aud  Law 
Society's  Rooms,  Manchester. 

The  Rieht  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle. 

The  Right  Hon.  l.ord  Cranworth. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Erie. 

Nassau  W.  Senior.  Esn.,  Mas'erin  Chancery. 

Charles  Purion  Cooper.  Esq.,  Q.O.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

George  Capron.  Esq. 

The  business  nnd  interest  of  the  Etonian  Assurance  Company 
have  been  transferred  to  this  Society. 

Policies  in  this  office  arc  indisputable,  except  ;n  ca«".s  nf  fraud. 
Persons  who  have  been  seen  by  a medical  officer  of  the  Society 
are  not  required  to  appear  befcrc  the  directors. 

“ Free  Polices”  arc  issued,  at  u small  increased  rate  of  premium, 
which  remniu  in  force  although  the  life  assured  may  go  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Policies  do  not  become  void  by  the  life  assured  going  beyond  the 
prescribed  limits— so  far  ns  regards  the  interest,  of  third  parties— 
provided  they  pay  the  additional  premium,  so  soon  ns  the  fact 
comes  to  their  knowledge. 

Parties  assuring  within  six  months  of  their  last  birth-day  are 
allowed  a diminution  of  half  a year  in  the  premium. 

The  Tables  are  especially  favourable  to  young  and  middle-aged 
lives,  and  the  limits  allowed  to  the  nssured,  without  extra  charge, 
are  unusually  extensive. 

Eighty  rer  cent,  of  the  profits  are  divided  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years  among  the  assured.— At  the  first  division,  to  the  end  of  1649, 
the  addition  to  the  amount  assured  averaged  above  CO  per  cent,  on 
tiie  premiums  paid. 


FAMILY  ENDOWMENT  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Clintham-place,  Blackfrinrs,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL.  500,0001. 

William  Burterwortli  Baylcv.  Esq  , Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq.  I Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouscley. 

Major  Henderson  Major  Turner. 

C.  H.  Latouche,  Esq.  | Joshua  Walker.  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society’s  Policies  on  the 
profit  scale  in  1845.  The  next  valuation  will  be  in  January,  1852. 
Loans  are  granted  on  mortgage  aud  on  security  of  Life  Interests 

INDIA  BRANCH. 

The  Society  has  extensive  Indian  business,  nnd  grants  Polieicsof 
Insurance,  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowments,  i"  Calcutta, 
Madras,  nnd  Bombay,  to  members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Ser- 
vice', and  others.  Parties  calling  nt  the  Office  will  be  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parents  aud  Guar- 
diaus  of  Youths  proceeding  to  India  is  especially  invited. 

JOHN  CAZENOVE,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  INTENDING  ASSURERS. 
INTENDING  LIFE  ASSURERS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY 
INVITED  To  COMPARE  THE  PRINCIPLES,  RATES, 
AND  WHOLE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 

Scottish  provident  institu- 
tion WITH  THOSE  OF  ANY  EXISTING  COMPANY. 
In  this  Society  the  whole  profits  nre  divisible  among  the  policy- 
holders, who  are  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  perso*  al  liability. 
It  claims  superiority,  however,  over  other  mutual  offiees  iu  the 
following  particular.' 

1.  Premiums  nt  early  and  middle  ages  about  n fourth  lower.  Sec 
specimens  below.* 

2.  A more  accurate  adjustment  of  the  rates  of  premium  to  the 
several  ages 

3.  A principle  in  the  division  of  the  surplus  more  safe,  equitable, 
and  favourable  to  good  lives. 

4.  Exemption  from  entry  money. 

All  policies  indisputable  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

* Annual  Premiums  for  100Z.  with  Whole  ProGts. 


Age  20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50  J 55 

£115  8 

1 18  0 

2 16 

2 6 10 

2 14  9 

3 5 9 

4 1 

7|  5 1 11 

* Annual  Premiums  for  1001.,  with  Whole  Profits,  payable 
for  21  years  only. 

Age  2't 

25 

30 

35 

40  1 45 

50 

£2  7 10 

2 10  8 

2 14  0 

2 19  8 

3 6 4 3 14  9 

4 7 3 

Forms  of  proposal,  prospectus  containing  full  Tables,  copies  of 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  and  every  information,  will  be  for- 
warded (gratis)  ou  application  at  the  London  office,  12,  Moorgate- 

GEORGE  GRANT,  Agent  and  Secretary  for  London. 

*#*  Since  the  institution  of  the  Society  in  1837,  upwards  of 
5,250  policies  have  been  issued,  covering  Assurances  amounting  to 
upwards  of  Two  MiUions  aud  a Quarter. 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH1 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS.  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

rJPHE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

JL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  New  Coventry-strcet, 
Leicestcr-square.  London;  15,  Bachelor's-wnlk.  Dublin  : aud  19, 
Rue  Tronchet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 A 8 Viet.  c.  110. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  51.  (o  5.0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
_..is — *;-n  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER, Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS, Secretary. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE-2,  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WF.LLTNOTON- 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  bridge),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  fur  securing  payments  of  51.  and  up  to  501.  payable 
ou  death  of  subscriber,  may  tie  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  II.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  5l.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  10  to  ID  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  43  „ „ Twopence  „ 

„ 45  to  55  „ „ Threepence  „ 

Collectors  coll  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  ns  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  aud  so  on  up  to  Fifty 


ads. 


N.B.  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
51.  to  Col.  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MoLYNEUX,  3,  Exeter  'Change,  Welliugton-strect  North, 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street-.  City  Branch:  2,  Royal  Exchange  buildings.— 
Established  180G.  Policy-holders’  Cnpital.  1 .193.8181.  Annual 
Income,  150,0001.  Bonuses  declared.  743,0001.  Claims  paid  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  2,001,4501. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 

William  Judd.  E-q. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 
Thomas  Maugham,  Esq. 


William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apslcy  Pella!  t.  Esq. 

George  Round.  Esq. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq., 
William  Henry  Stone.  Esq. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq..  Managing  Direc 
Physician.— John  Maclean.  M.D  , F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague- 


Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently. to  be  further 
iucreascd  annually. 

1S06 

£. 

£.  8.  d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

£.  s.  d. 

1 000 

33  19  2 ditto 

3 SI  17  8 

1813 

1,000 

34  16  10  ditto 

114  18  10 

1807 

1810 

1820 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


the  Agents  nf  the  < 'Hi  c in  all  : he  principal  tm 
United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch  ; aud  ut  the  head  Office,  No. 
50.  Regent-street. 


nro  PREVENT  DRAUGHT  from  DOORS 

4 and  WINDOWS,  use  II  EL  BRON  N E R’S  PATENT 
ELASTIC  DRAUGHT  EXCLUDER. - the  cheapest  and  most 
useful  article  for  that  purpose.  To  he  had  nt  all  the  principal 
upholsterers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  the  Depot,  261,  Regent- 
street,  London  ; and  at  91  aud  96,  Newgate-street. 


c 


HAS.  W M.  WATER  LOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames.and  Joiner 
to  the  Trade,  121,  Buuhill-row, 

Finsbury  -square.  — Well-seasoned 
materials,  superior  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of 
Sashes  aud  Frames, always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould- 
ings in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


Notice  of  removal.— Johnson 

and  PASK,  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the 
- Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  Cus- 

tomers  and  the  Public  geue- 
f fr\  / v\  rally,  that  they  have  removed 
more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  in  -losing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


PATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemioal  Purposes, 
Fire  Engines,  Manure  Pumps,  &c—  JAMES  LYXE  HANCOCK, 
Sole  Manufacturer  (and  Licensee),  Ooswell-mews,  Goswell-road, 
London,  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects.  Builders, 
Engineers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India- 
Rubber  Tubing,  which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8-inch  bore 
nnd  upwards,  in  lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  and  of  variousstrengths, 
suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VULCANIZED 
HOSE  for  EIRE  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE,  and  for  con- 
veying HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING-HOUSES  and 
BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressures  of  any 
length  and  size  to  order. 

*»*  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  nnd  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 
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5*4  TURD  A Y,  NO  V EMBER  29,  1851. 

^^j^wgjUTUMN  usually  brings  other  falls 
pMJgl.C  besides  the  “ fall  of  the  leaf.” 
We  have  before  us  the  parti- 
culars  from  various  quarters  of 
chimney-breasts  that  have  split, 
party-walls  that  have  slipped  or  sunk,  and 
bouses  that  have  doubled  up  just  as  the  roof 
was  being  put  on.  Nor  will  any  one  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  these  occurrences  whose 
attention  is  given  to  the  proceedings  of  spe- 
culative builders,  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
•especially.  We  were  going  to  call  them  acci- 
dents, but  the  expression  would  not  be  correct. 
Accidents  are  explained  as  “ chances  j”  acci- 
dental, as  a “ quality  non-essential  ;”  whereas, 
in  truth,  with  many  of  the  buildings  to  which 
we  are  alluding,  that  they  stand  is  the  acci- 
dent, instability  is  a quality  not  separable  from 
their  constitution.  In  many  cases,  the  bricks 
are  bad,  the  mortar  is  bad,  the  work  is  bad, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  supports  is  bad  : 
what  keeps  them  together  until  the  work  sets 
can  scarcely  be  pointed  out,  and  the  fact  that 
falls  only  occur  occasionally  (much  oftener, 
though,  than  some  think,  because,  unless  life 
be  lost,  they  seldom  come  before  the  public), 
serves  to  show  what  may  be  done  with  good 
materials  properly  placed.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  exceptions,  and  those  builders  who 
do  their  work  well,  and  strive  to  produce 
houses  not  merely  to  sell  but  to  last,  are  the 
witnesses  we  would  call  to  prove  the  extent  to 
which  rubbish  such  as  we  have  pointed  to  is 
prepared  for  the  market. 

The  removal  of  the  brick  duties  has  not  yet 
produced  that  improvement  in  the  make  of 
bricks  which  we  ought  to  find  : large  quan- 
tities of  the  worst  description  are  at  this  time 
being  sold  at  prices  for  which  a good  material 
ought  to  be  provided.  The  Great  Exhibition 
shewed,  what  every  one  knew,  that  bricks  of 
the  most  admirable  quality,  bricks  far  exceed- 
ing stone  in  hardness  and  durability,  could  be 
obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ; but 
as  bad  bricks  can  be  obtained  for  less  than 
good  bricks,  60  long  as  houses  built  of  the 
former  will  sell  as  readily  as  if  the  better  had 
been  used,  especially  if  bedizened  with  a little 
compo,  the  knowledge  is  of  very  little  use,  and 
builders  for  the  market  will  continue  in  their 
present  course.  It  would  be  useful  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  which  enable  M.  Mies- 
bach  to  produce  in  Austria  the  singularly  fine 
bricks  exhibited  by  him  in  Hyde-park,  at  the 
very  low  price  which  was  mentioned  for  them. 
"We  must  repeat  the  expression  of  our  disap- 
pointment that  so  little  advantage  has  yet  been 
taken  of  the  free  course  for  industry  now  open 
in  brick-making.  Processes  should  be  sought 
to  cheapen  and  improve,  and  no  bad  bricks 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  field.  Such  a 
regulation  as  this  would  soon  get  a maker  a 
reputation  and  a fortune.  There  is  nothing 
that  a good  brick  is  not  capable  of : if  we 
may  laugh  on  our  road,  we  would  say  that 
the  multitude,  when  they  term  the  best  of  fel- 
lows “ a regular  brick,”  show  an  appreciation 


of  this  fact.  There  are  some  bricks  that  will 
bear  anything,  and  that  too  without  a wince, — 
look,  for  example,  at  the  lower  courses  of  some 
of  our  monstrous  chimney-shafts,  higher  than 
St.  Paul’s, — while  others  yield  unconditionally 
to  a shower  of  rain.  To  put  a less  extreme 
case : we  tried  one  morning  the  bricks  that 
were  being  used  in  two  neighbouring  build- 
ings, one  resisted  uninjured  fifty  tons,  the 
other  was  crushed  by  three ! 

It  is  a eornmon  practice  with  “ cutting  ” 
builders  to  compound  the  mortar  with  the 
earthdugout  of  the  foundations,  in  lieu  of  sand. 
The  surveyor  for  the  ground  landlord,  should 
he  employ  one,  may  beg  that  this  be  discon- 
tinued, may  swear,  may  threaten  that  he  will 
withhold  his  certificate  for  a lease  ; often  wholly 
in  vain,  the  builder  trusting  to  the  good  nature 
of  the  ground  landlord,  the  desire  of  the 
solicitor  of  the  estate  to  issue  leases,  or  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  surveyor,  when 
the  house  is  up  (and  has  not  tumbled  down), 
to  punish  him  with  what  would  in  many  cases 
be  ruin. 

We  have  in  our  own  practice  wrongly 
yielded  often  enough,  and  permitted  leases 
to  be  granted  where  intreaties  have  been  in 
vain,  and  the  houses  insufficiently  built.  But 
in  two  or  three  cases  we  have  been  forced  by 
considerations  of  duty  to  refuse  a lease,  and 
the  result  has  necessarily  been  very  serious. 
We  should  be  glad  if  the  mention  of  this  led 
some  to  reflect  upon  the  matter,  and  spare  us 
and  others  the  necessity  of  a similar  step. 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  general  amongst 
the  bricklayers  employed  on  the  class  of 
houses  to  which  we  are  alluding,  that  headers 
are  quite  unnecessary;  that  if  the  walls  be 
built  of  whole  bricks  and  bats  to  look  like 
headers  and  stretchers,  any  tie  between  the 
outer  face  of  the  wall  and  the  inner  is  quite 
uncalled  for.  We  have  several  houses  in  our 
mind  at  this  moment  where  the  facing  of  the 
walls  being  a better  6ort  of  brick,  is,  from 
bottom  to  top,  simply  tied  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  wall  by  headers  4 feet  apart  every  way ! 
The  men  know  better,  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  done  to  destroy  the  race  of  skilled  brick- 
layers : they  know  perfectly  well  that  the  wall 
is  unsound,  but  if  they  are  not  building  for 
themselves,  in  which  case  desire  to  save  leads 
them  to  the  evil,  they  are  forced  by  the  in- 
structions of  their  employer  to  act  as  they  do. 

Add  to  what  we  have  been  pointing  to,  im- 
perfect foundations,  sham  arches,  pockets  in 
the  chimney-breasts  filled  with  rubble,  the 
absence  of  even  timber  bond  (bad  in  the  long 
run,  but  useful  in  the  first  instance  when  hoop 
iron  and  cement  are  not  used,  as  they  should 
be),  and  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
the  accident  happens  when  a house  so  built 
stands. 

For  much  of  this,  house-buyers  are  to 
blame  : they  look  at  the  outside  with  eyes  that 
see  not,  found  their  calculations  on  the  rent 
which  by  some  means  or  other  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  frail  tenement  for  which  they  are 
in  treaty,  and  discover  too  late  that  they  have 
bought  a constant  source  of  expense  and 
annoyance.  If  in  all  cases  an  architect  or 
other  competent  person  were  called  in  pre- 
viously to  the  purchase,  to  examine  the  house, 
the  buyer  might  be  spared  this  loss,  the  honest 
and  able  builder  would  be  protected,  and  those 
who  have  practised  the  “ cutting  ” system 
would  find  it  necessary  to  mend  their  ways  and 
build  better. 


MINERAL  PRODUCTS  RELATING  TO 

THE  BUILDING  ARTS  IN  CLASS  I.  OF 

THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION* 

OOLITES. 

No.  29  contained  several  specimens  from  the 
great  or  Bath  oolite  of  Combe  Down  near 
Bath,  Corsham  Down  between  Bath  and  Chip- 
penham, and  from  the  Box  tunnel  near  Bath. 
The  Combe  Down  stone,  in  the  commis- 
sioners’ report,  is  set  down  as  weighing  llG 
lbs. — but  Mr.  Howard,  the  exhibitor,  gives  the 
weight  at  125  lbs. — per  cube  foot.  Besides  its 
use  as  ashlar  in  the  works  of  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  canal,  in  the  Somerset  coal  canal, 
restoration  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  many  other  works, 
this  stone  is  extensively  used  for  ridges 
and  troughs.  This  stone  by  means  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  ought  to  be  supplied  in 
London  for  about  Is.  per  cubic  foot.  The  speci- 
mens from  Box  and  Corsham  weigh  about  122 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  have  been  used  in  Lay- 
cock  Abbey,  Longleat,  Bowood,  south  front  of 
Wilton  House,  Windsor  Castle,  &c.  These, 
and  all  the  stones  from  the  neighbourhood, 
ought  to  be  supplied  in  London  for  something 
less  than  the  Combe  Down  stone,  the  price 
of  scabbled  blocks  at  the  quarries  being  only 
6d.  or  7d.  per  cubic  foot.  Besides  these  there 
are  several  specimens  from  Pickwick  and  the 
north  end  of  the  Box  tunnel,  one  of  which  is 
described  as  “ a good  weather  stone,”  and  the 
weight  of  different  specimens  is  said  to  vary 
from  124  lbs.  to  140  lbs.  The  Box  stone  con- 
tains 94&  Per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
the  disintegration  is  considerable,  being  equal 
to  one  grain  in  3 77. 

No.  29  also  contained  a specimen  from  the 
lower  oolite  of  Dundry,  a remarkable  hill  of 
lias  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  capped 
by  a patch  of  lower  oolite.  The  Dundry  stone 
is  not  so  light  a cream  colour  as  the  stones 
which  have  been  described  from  the  middle 
oolite;  nor  is  the  grain  so  fine:  its  weight  is 
135£  lbs.  This  stone  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  Bristol  Cathedral  and  the  splendid 
pile  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff'.t 

Nos.  181  and  193  both  contained  specimens 
of  stone  from  the  lower  oolite  of  Ham-hill, 
Yeovil.  This  stone  is  not  so  light-coloured 
as  those  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
and  maybe  described  in  the  words  of  the  com- 
missioners as  a light  ferruginous  brown  : used 
very  extensively  throughout  the  neighbour- 
hood: weight  1 41  lbs.  12  oz.  per  cubic  foot. 
Its  composition  varies  considerably  from  that 
of  the  other  oolites,  principally  by  containing 
silex  and  an  admixture  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia and  iron  alumina.  The  analysis  is  as 
follows  : silica,  4'7 ; carbonate  of  lime,  79'3 ; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  5’2;  iron  alumina,  S'3; 
water  and  loss,  2'5  ; bitumen,  a trace.  The 
disintegration  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  Bath 
stone,  being  1 grain  in  500. 

No.  193  and  No.  160  had  also  specimens 
from  Monkton  Farleigh  Down,  the  great  oolite 
near  Bath.  It  was  used  in  parts  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  in  Hoare’s  Banking  House,  and 
in  building  St.  James-square,  Bath. 

No.  193  further  contained  specimens  from 
the  great  oolite  of  Langton  Herring,  near 
Weymouth,  and  from  the  lower  oolite  of 
Doulting,  near  Wells,  Beaminster,  Crewkerne, 
and  Bothenhampton,  near  Bridport,  the  latter 
of  which  is  also  used  for  paving-stone.  Neither 
of  these  stones  is  in  great  repute  except  that 
of  Doulting,  which  was  used  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding churches,  and  in  Wells  Cathedral, 
the  quarry  from  which  the  stone  was  procured 
still  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Andrew,  to  whom 
the  cathedral  is  dedicated. 

The  oolite  of  Tisbury,  Wilts,  is  remarkable 
for  a bed  of  flint,  which  presents  beautiful  sec- 
tions of  madrepores  belonging  to  the  genus 
astrea,  the  hexagonal  sections  of  which  appear 
wherever  the  stone  is  cut  and  polished.  The 
hexagonal  cells  also  appear  on  the  rough, 
undisturbed  exterior  of  the  flint  stones,  the 
centre  of  each  cell  being  hollowed  out  as  in  a 
recent  sponge. 

* See  p.  715,  ante. 

t An  account  of  the  qcarry  appeared  in  our  pages 
, some  time  since. 
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THE  PORTLAND  STONE. 

This  formation,  as  well  as  the  Purbeck  stone 
and  Sussex  marble,  to  be  hereafter  described, 
although  generally  ranked  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  oolitic  series,  have  been  separated  from  the 
true  oolites  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  "be- 
cause they  are  not  continuous,  like  the  ranges 
of  the  middle  and  lower  oolite,  but  are  confined 
to  particular  districts,  or  feebly  represented  in 
other  parts  of  England  by  rocks  whose  consti- 
tuents are  widely  different.  Thus  the  calca- 
reous beds  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  to  which 
the  name  of  Portland  stone  is  confined,  do  not 
appear  in  any  other  part  of  England,  except 
in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  where  they  are  not 
worked  to  any  great  extent.  The  Kimmeridge 
clay,  however,  which  represents  part  of  the 
Portland  formation,  namely,  the  clay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island  which  underlies  the 
Portland  stone,  is  met  with  in  the  vale  of 
Pickering:  it  also  borders  the  chalk  and  lower 
green  sand  of  Lincolnshire,  and  with  the 
Portland  oolite  already  mentioned,  fills  a con- 
siderable hjreadth  in  the  vale,  of  Aylesbury. 
Capped  occasionally  by  irregular  patches  of 
oolite,  the  clay  goes  on  following  and  under- 
lying the  green  sand  of  Oxfordshire,  Berk- 
shire, and  Wiltshire,  where  it  disappears  near 
Wincaunton.  It  appears  again  under  the 
South  Downs  of  Dorsetshire,  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  where  it  is  overlaid  by  that  great 
mass  of  oolite  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Portland  stone. 

There  are  no  less  than  fifty-six  quarries  in 


and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  nearly  all  the  metropolitan  buildings  of 
corresponding  age  is  well  known. 

No.  160  also  contained  a specimen  of 
roach  stone  from  the  Portland  quarries.  This 
stone  contains  numerous  casts  of  fossils,  with 
hollows  between  the  casts  and  the  matrix;  the 
part  surrounding  the  hollow  being  hard  and 
semi-crystalline.  In  some  cases  the  substance 
of  bivalve  shells  is  left.  These  are  frequently 
large  species  of  oyster  or  mytilus,  and  pro- 
bably serve  to  strengthen  the  stone.  The 
specimen  has  a dingy  cream  colour,  and  re- 
presents the  stone  used  in  the  fliers  of  Black- 
friars-bridge,  Dover-pier,  Weymouth-bridge, 
&c. 

No.  173  and  No.  193  exhibited  specimens  of 


wide.  Specimen  from  Swanage  Downs  vein, 
being  the  fourth  vein  from  the  top,  a very  light 
greyish  stone  used  for  paving.  Block  from 
Swanage  Quarries,  being  the  fifth  vein  from  the 
top,  a dull  brownish  grey-coloured  stone,  con- 
taining probably  more  alumine  than  some  of 
the  former  varieties,  moderately  fossiliferous, 
intersected  in  many  directions  with  very 
minute  cracks  filled  with  crystallized  lime. 
This  stone  is  much  used  for  ashlar,  and  for  the 
curbs  of  foot  pavement.  Specimen  from  the 
fifth  bed,  sixth  vein  from  the  top  in  Swanage 
quarry,  a compact  greyish  limestone,  very 
fossiliferous,  used  for  paving,  steps,  and  ashlar. 
Block  from  Feather  Quarry,  Swanage;  a darkish 
grey-coloured  limestone,  very  fossiliferous, 
used  for  ashlar,  curbstones,  steps,  &c.  Spe- 


the  isle  of  Portland,  and  the  stone  produced  ' with  what  care  and  judgment  the  particular 
from  them  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  beds  should  he  selected,  it  has  been  found 
varieties,  namely  the  cap , the  roach-stone,  and  j that  the  upper  bed  of  freestone  is  the  best  in 
the  ireestone  beds  in  common  use  for  archi-  j some  quarries  and  the  worst  in  others.  The 
tectural  purposes.  The  cap  occurs  in  one  or  I present  condition  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is 
more  beds  of  whitish  cream-coloured  very  exceedingly  good,  the  carvings  of  Mowers, 
hard  limestone,  with  partings  of  clay,  and  fruit,  and  other  ornaments,  although  black- 
generally  occupies  a thickness  varying  in  dif-  ened,  being  as  perfect  as  when  first  executed, 
ferent  quarries  from  5 to  12  feet.  This  stone  In  fact,  the  black  appearance  of  the  stone  is  a 
is  seldom  used  for  building  purposes,  but  is  sure  indication  that  no  decay  is  in  progress; 
extensively  burnt  for  lime.  ! whereas,  when  the  Portland  stone  looks  white. 

The  roach  beds  are  very  peculiar  in  their  the  appearance  is  probably  caused  by  slight 
structure  and  appearance,  being  almost  entirely  decomposition  of  the  surface, 
made  up  of  the  casts  of  molluscous  animals,  I The  weight  of  the  Portland  stone  varies 
both  univalve  and  bivalve,  united  by  an  earthy  from  135  to  14/  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  the 
and  sometimes  slightly  crystalline  cement  stone  from  Waycroft  was  particularly  exa- 
The  material  of  the  shell  in  this  stone  has  been  I mined  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1839. 
generally  destroyed,  so  that  there  is  a hollow  It  consists  of  95  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lift  between  the  casts  and  the  matrix  in  which  ' lime,  being  a larger  proportion  than  any  other 
they  are  embedded.  This  gives  rise  to  a very  stone  which  they  analyzed  : the  other  princi- 
peeuliar  appearance  in  the  stone,  which  is  not  pal  mineral  ingredients  were  silica  and  carbo- 
deficient  in  strength,  but  isseldomused  for  the  J nate  of  magnesia,  of  each  120  per  cent.  The 
exposed  faces  or  parts  of  buildings.  The  1 disintegration  of  this  stone  was  only  1 grain  in 


Portland  stone  from  the  freestone  beds,  about 1 cimen  from  Leaning  vein,  the  next  below  the 
which  there  is  nothing  particular  to  notice.  , Purbeck  marble,  a cream-coloured,  very  com- 
Although  this  stone  has  been  a general  j pact,  fossiliferous,  and  moderately  crystalline 
favourite  for  many  years,  it  seems  now  to  be  stone  used  chiefly  for  pavements,  curbstones, 
less  thought  of.  No  doubt  a great  deal  of  the 
modern  prejudice  against  it  has  arisen  from  the 
deception  practised  by  parties  connected  with 
the  quarries,  and  the  neglect  of  care  in  selection. 

The  stone  from  Waycroft  Hall  quarries,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  was  used  for  Gold- 
smiths’ Hall,  the  Reform  Club-house,  and 
some  other  buildings  of  note;  whilst  no  one 
can  doubt  for  a moment  that  the  Grove  Quar- 
ries at  Redcroft  and  Bowers,  which  supplied 
the  stone  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  many 
other  metropolitan  churches,  are  still  capable 
of  yielding  good  stone 


and  steps. 

No.  160  and  No.  193,  contained  specimens  of 
Purbeck  marble,  a dark  grey-coloured  lime- 
stone, almost  entirely  composed  of  univalve 
shells  of  the  genus  Paludina,  cemented  toge- 
ther with  an  argillo- calcareous  basis.  'Phis 
stone  takes  a beautiful  polish,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  for  slender  columns  and  shafts  in 
our  cathedral  churches,  few  of  which,  in  the 
south  of  England,  are  without  specimens  of 
this  marble.  Even  now  it  is  used  for  hall  and 
library  tables,  slabs,  mantel-pieces,  &c.,  the 
To  show  however  ( sections  of  the  shells  on  the  polished  surface 
being  very  ornamental,  and  sometimes  gro- 
tesquely fanciful. 

No.  193  contained  one  or  two  other  speci- 
mens of  Purbeck  building  stone,  which  do  not 
differ  from  those  already  described. 

No.  135  contained  a very  handsome  block  of 
Purbeck  marble  4 feet  long  and  18  inches 
square,  polished  on  several  of  its  sides.  This 
specimen  was  from  Woodyhide,  near  Corfe 
Castle,  and  was  used  in  decorating  the  interior 
of  the  Temple  Church. 

No.  202  contained  two  specimens  of  Purbeck 
stone  from  Chicksgrove,  near  Tisbury,  Wilts. 
These  are  both  of  a whitish  cream  colour,  fine 
! grained,  and  are  much  harder  than  the  other. 

| The  hard  variety  is  used  for  steps,  pavements, 
monuments,  tablets,  &c.,  and  occasionally  for 
troughs.  The  soft  is  used  for.  fronts  of  houses, 
cornices,  and  general  building  purposes. 

No.  152  contained  a specimen  of  Sussex 
marble  which  very  closely  resembles  the 
Purbeck  marble,  except  that  the  prevailing 


roach  is  usually  about  2 to  4 feet  thick,  1 1,600,  being  very  much  less  than  in  any  other  I *s  usually  a larger  species  of  Paludina 

although  in  some  of  the  quarries  the  roach-  ■ limestone  that  was  tried. 

THE  PURBECK  STONE. 


-J 


stone  replaces  one  of  the  beds  of  freestone 
which  case  it  sometimes  reaches  ten  feet  in 

thickness.  The  freestone  beds  are  a light  I in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  probably  overlies 


than  in  the  Purbeck.  Beds  of  Sussex  marble, 
xnr.  1 U.VUU.WV  OJLVX,u.  | seldom  exceeding  afoot  in  thickness,  range  for 

This  formation1  m'erlieVthe  Khnmeridge  clay  j W distancf  in  nearly  parallel  courses 

- . ....  - ~ ..  ..ft the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  probably  overlies  | throughout  the  weald  ol  Kent  and  Sussex, 

cream  colour,  fine  grained,  generally  with  an  and  conceals  the  Portland  oolite  there.  It  also  1 and  the  vanet/  called  the  Petwonh  marble  is 

oviform  structure,  mostly  fossiliferous,  the  J appears  at  Chicksgrove,  in  Wiltshire,  filling  a‘m®st  ^ wed  known  and  extensively  used 

cement  of  the  stone  being  semi-crystalline  in  up  the  Vale  of  Nidder  towards  Salisbury.  It  j a®  the  I urbeck  marble.  Ihe  wealden  beds 

the  best  specimens,  and  in  others  somewhat  ! consists  of  variou  s beds  of  stone  ranging  in  1 of  Ivent  and  Sussex  are  supposed  to  occupy 

earthy,  and  decomposing  much  faster  than  i colour  from  a light  cream  to  a very  dark  grey,  geologically  a higher  place  in  the  oolitic  series 

the  imbedded  fossil  shells,  which  are  seen  in  and  sometimes  a brown,  several  beds  being  ; l*‘an  dle  Purbeck  oolites.  The  wealden  for- 

some  buildings  standing  out  in  relief.  The  . used  for  flag  pavement,  others  being  freestone  ma^lon  Nent  and  Sussex,  consisting,  in  its 

thickness  of  the  freestone  beds  is  generally  used  as  ashlar,  alternating  with  inferior  beds  of  upper  part,  of  a thick  mass  of  bluish  clay,  called 

P — . mi  nti  y 0 111'  I 1 1 i.lilur'  rt-n.il  n..  1 t c.  ♦ Vi  ini.  ..  .1  l „ 


from  7 to  10  feet.  The  cost  of  the  best  stone  ! stone,  clay,  &c. 
at  all  the  quarries  in  1S39  was  Is.  4id.  per  1 
cubic  foot  and  about  2s.  3d.  in  London 


by  the  older  geologists  the  oak-tree  clay,  and  in 


No.  180  contained  specimens  of  Portland 
stone  dressed  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  show- 


The  principal  quarries  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  ‘ 1,tsIlower  l)art  consisting  chiefly  of  arenaceous 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swanage,  where  j ,jeds>  contains  lew  building  stones  of  much 
the  stone  is  shipped  in  large  quantities.  , consequence  A species  of  very  shelly  lime- 

— • - “tone,  termed  Sussex  marble,  much  resem- 


No.  160  contained  several  specimens  of  i 


ing  its  applicability  to  ornamental  carving.  ; Purbeck  stone  from  the  Swanage  quarries,  the  Purbeck  marble,  occurs  at  Petworth, 

The  roacli  stone  is  dressed  with  hollows  to  namely,  a whitish  cream-coloured  stone,  with  j a,  oumerous  other  places  in  the  weald  clay 
imitate  rock-work,  so  that  the  natural  hollows  1 a slightly  oolitic  structure  from  the  Purbeck  j chiefly  in  thin  beds  a few  inches  in  thickness. 
4-iw.  ,u.  - - - li  i ...  i .•*  ..  > . «•  • -«  In  the  arenaceous  part  of  the  formation  as  at 


in  the  stone  do  not  appear  as  a blemish,  but  ! Portland  quarry  at  Swanage.  This  is  the  I *1?  tne  ai’enaceous  part  of  the  lormation  as  at 
rather  as  intentional  and  ornamental.  There  1 upper  bed,  and  is  used  for  troughs,  sinks,  and  Horsham’  Hastings,  and  Tilgate  Forest,  beds 


are  several  ingenious  contrivances  for  dressing  j steps.  This  stone  has  been  employed  for  the  of  sandstone  occur  suitable  for  building,  and 
this  stone  in  such  a way  as  to  neutralise  the  lighthouse  at Man/ate,  the  clock-house  of  Dover  occasionally  flag  stones  are  met  with.  Iron- 
unsightly  appearance  of  the  hollows;  such,  for  Pier,  the  prison  at  Winchester,  the  West  India  stone  18 , dominated  throughout  the  lower 

“ •’  ' ' Docks  in  London,  the  lighthouse  at  thel.de  of  Part  °[  the  wealden  formation  in  the  shape  of 

Wight,  the  obelisk  at  Encoinbe  Park,  and ! ,rr^ular  concretions,  and  also  in  laminated 


instance,  as  representing  the  stems  of  ivy 
climbing  up  a wall,  and  producing  other  varie- 
ties of  rugged  surface. 

No.  160  contained  numerous  specimens  of  the 
Portland  freestone  of  a light  cream  colour,  fine 
grain,  and  compact  structure.  These  repre- 
sent the  material  used  in  the  Royal  Mint,  the 
Bank  of  England,  British  Museum,  Fish- 
mongers’ Hall,  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and 
Bridgewater  House,  among  modern  buildings. 
The  employment  of  Portland  stone  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Monument,  Westminster 


numerous  churches,  bridges,  &c.,  in  th 
neighbourhood.  Weight  per  cubic  foot,  1 5 1 lbs. 
Price  in  London,  Is.  9jd.  per  cubic  foot. 
A block,  from  the  third  lied  from  the  top  in 
Swanage  quarries  is  also  a whitish  cream- 
coloured  stone,  not  so  oolitic  as  the  last,  and 
with  somewhatmorecrystallinestructure,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  fossil  shells,  frequently 
intersected  by  narrow  fissures  filled  with  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 


bufl-coloured  beds. 

No.  50  contained  specimens  of  a white 
siliceous  stone  termed  locally  Hastings  granite. 
This  is  a mere  stratified  aggregation  of  pure 
siliceous  particles,  with  a calcareous  cement, 
and  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  granite. 
It  also  contained  a specimen  of  grey  calcareous 
rock  from  Tilgate  Forest,  which  is  used  for  a 
building  stone  at  Hastings,  and  particularly  in 
the  new  houses  at  St.  Leonard’s. 
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I BUILDING  STONES  FROM  THE  GREEN  SAND 
FORMATION. 

This  name  is  assigned  to  a well-marked 
i series  of  arenaceons  and  argillaceous  deposits, 

| which  everywhere  accompany  and  pass  under 
the  chalk  of  this  country.  The  series  is 
usually  arenaceous  in  its  upper  and  lower 
members,  the  upper  green  sand  consisting  of 
siliceo-calcareous  beds,  which  furnish  a valu- 
I able  firestone,  the  middle  part  consisting  of  a 
I thick  argillaceous  deposit,  piovincially  termed 
i the  gault  clay,  and  the  lower  part  consisting 
j frequently  of  elevated  hills  of  sand  indurated 
occasionally  into  stone,  sometimes  highly 
arenaceous  and  sometimes  containing  carbonate 
of  lime  in  a considerable  proportion.  Other 
products  of  economical  value  in  the  green 
sand  formation  are  fuller’s  earth,  scythe- 
stones,  iron  pyrites,  sand  for  moulding  pur- 
poses, glass  making,  &c.  Throughout  the 
whole  elliptical  basin  of  the  weald  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  the  green  sand  accompanies  the 
chalk  from  Hythe  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  to 
Petersfield  in  Hampshire,  whence  it  returns  to 
accompany  the  chalk  of  the  South  Downs  to 
the  Sussex  coast  at  Pevensey  and  Beachy 
Head.  The  green  sand  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, which  yield#  all  the  specimens  of  this 
stone  in  the  Exhibition,  excepting  those  in  the 
weald,  again  accompanies  the  irregular  out- 
line of  the  chalk  in  the  counties  of  Wilts  and 
Dorset  by  Warminster  and  Shaftesbury,  pass- 
ing round  to  the  coast  between  Weymouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  Another  and  a de- 
tached mass  of  the  green  sand  formation  con- 
stitutes the  Black  Down  hills  in  Devonshire 
and  occupies  the  country  about  Chard,  Honi- 
ton,  and  Sidbury.  The  whole  formation  takes 
its  name  of  green  sand  from  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  green  mineral,  which  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  indurated  beds  of  the  series. 
This  mineral,  which  is  so  plentifully  dissemi- 
nated in  some  of  the  beds  as  to  give  them  a 
decided  green  tinge,  occurs  in  small  crystals, 
and  is  now  generally  understood  to  be  a green 
silicate  of  iron. 

No.  160  contained  a block  of  firestone  from  ' 
the  upper  green  sand  of  Godstone,  Surrey. 
This  stone  is  a very  light  grey  coloured  stone,  \ 
tinged  with  green  and  abounding  with  mica,  : 
and  was  formerly  much  used  as  a building  stone, 
having  been  so  employed  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  cloisters  and  other  old  build-  j 
ings,  also  in  Hampton  Court,  Windsor  Castle,  ; 
numerous  churches  in  Surrey,  the  Town-hall  ! 
and  almshouses  at  Croydon,  and  several  i 
modern  houses  in  Gatton,  including  Gat-  | 
ton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Countess  of 
Warwick.  The  Gatton  firestone,  which  was  1 
used  for  some  of  these  buildings,  does 
not  differ  from  the  Godstone,  so  that  it ! 
is  unnecessary  to  make  any  distinction  between  ; 
them.  The  weight  of  this  stone  is  usually 
about  103  lbs.  1 cz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  is  the 
common  hearth-stone  of  London,  so  exten- 
sively employed  for  cleaning  hearths,  door- 
steps, stone  stairs,  &c.,  for  which  purposes  it  is 
daily  hawked  about  the  streets.  The  fire-stone 
is  also  very  much  used  for  lining  furnaces, 
stoves,  bakers’  ovens,  and  for  every  purpose  : 
to  which  fire-brick  is  applied.  This  stone  was 
formerly  conveyed  by  a tram-road  to  Croydon,  J 
and  thence  by  canal  to  London,  the  price  there 
being  Is.  6d.  per  cubic  foot.  It  ought  now,  ! 
by  means  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Rail- 
way, to  be  delivered  for  about  Is.  per  cubic  | 
foot. 

No.  160  had  also  a block  of  Kentish  rag- 
stone from  Boughton  quarry,  near  Maidstone, 
being  a light-coloured  greyish  somewhat 
crystalline  conglomerate  of  quartz,  with  occa- 
sionally green  particles  of  silicate  of  iron  im- 
bedded in  a calcareous  cement  containing  shells. 
This  stone  is  very  like  the  Calverley  stone 
from  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  was  examined 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1839:  weight, 
118  lbs.  1 oz.  per  foot;  price,  delivered  in 
London,  Is.  2d.  per  cube  foot.  This  stone  is 
very  extensively  used  for  church  building  in 
the  present  day,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
much  employed  in  building  Westminster 
Abbey. 

It  also  contained  two  specimens  from  the 
Iguanodon  quarry  at  Maidstone,  namely,  a 
rag-stone  similar  to  the  above,  being  a con- 


glomerate of  quartz  grains,  with  a crystalline 
calcareous  cement,  and  the  other  being  a soft 
freestone  termed  hassock.  The  rag-stone 
of  this  quarry  has  been  used  in  many  ancient 
and  modern  churches,  in  Harwich  breakwater, 
and  in  her  Majesty’s  dockyards  at  Woolwich 
and  Chatham.  The  hassock  is  a soft  stone  unfit 
for  exterior  work,  but  is  much  valued  for  the 
interior  of  walls  on  account  of  its  absorbent 
properties,  and  the  dryness  of  its  eurface. 
It  was  used  in  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Hal],  and  of  All  Saints  College,  Maidstone. 
The  following  analysis  is  given  by  the  ex- 
hibitor:— Carbonate  of  lime,  53;  alumina, 
4;  oxide  of  iron,  8;  silica,  32;  phosphate  of 
lime,  soda,  magnesia,  and  sulphuric  acid,  13. 


FINE  ART  CRITICISM. 

The  office  of  the  art  critic,  as  I take  it,  is 
to  estimate  art-productions, — the  works,  not 
the  persons,  of  the  artists,  by  the  test  of  a 
rationally  deduced  aesthetic  standard ; to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  subject  of  his  criticism,  be 
it  architecture,  painting,  or  sculpture,  is  good 
or  bad,  and  how  far  it  is  either.  With  the 
controlling  circumstances  of  the  author  he 
has  nothing  to  do  : he  will  commiserate  as  he 
best  can  the  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, or  of  moral  weakness,  that  may  lead 
the  hand  of  the  artist  practically  to  belie  the 
conviction  of  his  heart ; but  he  cannot  on  this 
ground  conscientiously  ignore  the  faults  of  his 
work  : there  let  the  artist  or  architect  speak 
for  himself, — let  him  say,  if  so  the  case  he, 
“This  work  of  my  hand  has  many  faults,  but 
here  I was  coerced  by  such  and  such  unavoid- 
able circumstances ; here  I gave  in  to  igno- 
rant clamour  ; there  I was  seduced  by  fashion 
and  succumbed  to  the  taste  of  the  day.” 
Whether  architects  or  artists  of  the  present 
time  are  in  any  numbers  inclined  to  use  this 
form  of  open  confession,  I am  not  prepared  to 
say  ; though  I believe  that  at  all  times,  from 
the  dawn  of  art  till  he  present  moment,  true 
artists  have  frequently  said  something  like  this 
to  themselves,  with  all  sincerity  of  sorrow,  and 
with  all  following  of  amendment. 

The  intellectual  structure  of  the  true  artist 
(to  borrow  a term  from  science)  appears  to  me 
to  be  endogenous  (growing  from  within  out- 
ward) : like  a monocotyledon,  the  germ  of  his 
intellect  has  but  one  seed  leaf,  that,  namely,  of 
art-production  : to  produce,  or,  as  in  the 
highest  instances,  by  foresighted  evolution  to 
create,  is  tlie  direct  tendency  of  his  energy, — 
the  vital  atmosphere  of  his  existence ; and  to 
all  objects  of  his  thoughts,  on  all  subjects  of 
his  reflection,  the  question  put  is  (according 
as  his  particular  branch  of  art  may  be),  will 
it  paint  ? will  it  build  ? will  it  rhyme  ? will  it 
sing?  The  intellectual  structure  of  the 
true  critic  (to  continue  the  same  mode  of 
comparison)  is  exogenous  (increasing  from 
without):  like  a dicotyledon,  his  intellectual 
germ  bears  two  seed  leaves  ; leading  him,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  to  surround 
himself  with  the  productions  of  art ; on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  knowledge  to 
arrange,  to  compare,  to  classify.  Like  the  royal 
preacher  of  old  time,  all  things  which  lie  within 
his  intellectual  sphere  “ are  full  of  knowledge  : 
his  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  his 
ear  with  hearing  :”  range  beyond  range,  like 
the  ever-increasing  circles  in  water,  the  facts 
of  art-production  surround  his  central  con- 
sciousness, from  whence  shoot  forth  the  radii 
of  soul-perception,  dividing,  estimating,  and 
apportioning  up  to  that  outermost  rind  of 
vital  power,  beyond  which  whatever  the  soul 
may  feel  “ the  mind  cannot  utter  it.”  Were 
artists  plants,  and  critics  botanists,  the  question 
between  them  would  be  soon  settled ; for 
nature’s  system  of  science  or  of  art  is  always 
right,  and  wherever  error  exists  it  is  always 
chargeable  to  the  intellectual  short-comings  of 
man ; for  man’s  destiny  is  to  he  the  free- 
willed  and  faithful  friend  of  Rectitude,  and 
not  its  natural  slave,  and  therefore  in  the  way 
of  Wisdom  as  in  the  path  of  Peace,  man  is 
“ made  perfect  through  suffering.”  But  while 
artists  and  critics  resemble  plants  in  their 
intellectual  structure, — whilst,  like  them,  their 
growth  is  liable  to  accidents  of  situation  and 


circumstance,— whilst,  like  them,  they  have  a 
natural  opposing  energy  to  adverse  action, — 
they  have,  in  addition,  what  neither  plants  nor 
aught  else  but  man  has, — a moral  conscious- 
ness,— an  intellectual  perception,  which  enables 
them  so  to  comprehend  their  exact  position, 
as  most  certainly  to  ensure  their  ultimate  safety; 
giving  them  power,  either  by  manly  energy  of 
opposition  to  break  the  fetters  of  circum- 
stance, or  by  the  wise  humility  of  prudence  to 
elude  them. 

If  the  comparisons  I.  have  here  drawn  be 
correct,  it  follows  that  no  man  can  be  at  the 
same  time  artist  and  critic  ; for  the  proper 
task  of  either  occupies  the  full  sphere  of  the 
soul’s  energy,  and  we  know  that  “ two  equal 
bodies  cannot  at  the  same  time  occupy  the 
same  space.”  It  may  be  asked,  “Does  not  the 
artist,  then,  in  his  working,  employ  the 
faculties  of  judgment,  comparison,  and  ar- 
rangement; and  is  he  not,  therefore,  insomuch 
as  he  uses  these,  a critic  also  ?”  I reply,  he 
does  use  these  faculties,  but  as  an  artist,  not 
as  a critic  : the  tenor  of  his  judgment,  his 
elections  of  comparison,  his  preferences  of 
arrangement,  issue  primarily,  not  from  external 
reflections  of  the  art-mind,  but  from  the  in- 
ternal instincts  of  the  art-soul,  or  nature. 
Like  potassium,  which,  when  dropped  on 
wetted  paper,  follows  with  eager  rapidity  every 
line  and  streak  of  moisture,  so  intense  is  its 
affinity  for  water,  the  soul  of  the  artist,  in  the 
hour  of  hi3  inspiration,  follows,  with  the  eager 
affinity  of  love,  the  ethereal  tracks  of  beauty, 
and  the  ready  hand  records  the  prompt  judg- 
ments of  the  fervent  heart.  But  in  all  this 
there  is  no  criticism  (properly  so  called),  and 
in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  triumph  the  artist, 
if  asked,  as  was  once  Mozart,  “ Why  did  you 
so  and  so,  in  such  and  such  a way  ?”  can  only 
reply  with  him, — “ I did  it  so  because  it  was 
best  so.” 

“Work  of  his  hand. 

He  nor  commends  nor  grieves; 

Pleads  for  itself  the  fact, 

As  unrepenting  Nature  leaves 
Her  every  act.” 

The  full-powered  artist,  who  should  assume 
the  critical  function, — the  full-powered  critic, 
who  should  attempt  artistic  production, — would 
equally  end  in  failure.  The  art-canons  of  the 
former,  grounded  too  much  on  individual  pre- 
dilections of  style,  would  want  the  broad  basis 
of  well-considered  generalization  : the  art-pro- 
ductions of  the  latter,  confused  by  conflicting 
eclecticisms,  would  result  in  an  example  of  the 
exaggerations  of  all  styles,  but  the  beauties  of 
none.  Writers  without  the  pale  of  the  pro- 
fession, it  is  evident,  must  take  wider  views, 
while  action  in  one  particular  department 
has  a contractile  power  on  the  mind  ; and  we 
may  apply  to  art  what  was  said  by  Goethe,  in 
reference  to  the  drama,  “ thought  expands, 
but  lames ; action  animates,  but  narrows.” 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  : I mean  not 
absolutely  to  deny,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  capabilities  of  critical  power 
to  the  artist,  or  of  artistic  power  to  the  critic : 
to  do  so  would  be,  not  to  compare,  but  to 
identify  their  nature  with  that  of  plants; 
making  the  primary  structural  nature  absolute 
throughout,  which  in  man  it  is  not : he  can 
modify,  control,  direct,  and  change,  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  his  mental  constitution;  but 
what  I contend  for  is  this  : 1st.  That  neither 
artist  nor  critic  can,  as  such,  become  the  other; 
2nd.  That  the  greatest  range  of  power  lies  in 
the  direction  of  the  natural  psychical  tendency; 
and  if  we  run  directly  counter  to  this,  we 
acquire  but  a secondary  advantage,  at  the 
expense  of  a primary  one.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, artist  and  critic  oppose  their  natural  ten- 
dencies, and  force  the  tides  of  energy  into  each 
other’s  domains,  they  may  justly  be  compared 
to  one  who,  being  naturally  gifted  with  acute 
powers  of  vision,  should  bandage  his  eyes,  and 
endeavour  to  define  objects  by  his  inferior 
sense  of  touch:  what  his  fingers  gain,  they 
gain  at  the  expense  of  his  eyes;  and  so  in  like 
manner,  in  proportion  as  the  artist  becomes  a 
critic,  he  ceases  to  be  an  artist.  The  only  way 
in  which  either  safely  can,  or  does,  use  the 
function  of  the  other  is  in  subordination  to  his 
own ; and,  as  in  all  cases,  the  greatest  power, 
ceteris  paribus,  effects  the  most  absolute 
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result,  the  artist  is  the  best  art-producer,  the 
critic  the  best  art-judge. 

But  what  are  the  qualifications  of  the  critic? 
for  qualifications  he  must  possess,  as  well  as 
the  artist.  I have  attributed  to  him  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  of  love,— and  these  every 
genuine  critic  of  art  must  possess,— a profound 
knowledge  of  its  principles,  to  which  every 
opinion  should  be  referred,  and  some  technical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  it  also,  with  “ no 
obscure  notions  gleaned  from  the  past,  no 
popular  maxims  cherished  as  truths.”  lie 
should  be  capable  of  understanding  general 
and  abstract  truth;  susceptible  to  the  im- 
pressions of  nature,  and  to  all  the  mighty 
influences  of  life;  fully  alive  to  beauty,  anil 
capable  of  discerning  and  of  disentangling  it, 
however  involved  amid  defects.  Every  reader 
of  a poem,  or  spectator  of  a building  or  pic- 1 
ture,  should  seek  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the 
work  before  him  if  he  would  derive  the  utmost 
profit  from  it : by  so  doing  he  may  rise  for  a 
moment  to  the  same  eminence,  and  be  wrapt  j 
into  the  same  sphere  of  thought  as  the  author 
in  its  conception.  But  he  may  he  incapable 
of  doing  this  : if  so,  he  is  not  qualified  to  he 
its  critic;  its  light  has  not  yet  reached  him; 
his  perceptions  are  not  educated  up  to  it,  or  it 
is  beyond  his  intellectual  powers.  The  fine 
arts  are  dependent  on  many  sciences— as  i 
painting  and  sculpture  on  anatomy,  architec- 1 
ture  and  music  on  geometry, — and  these  a 
writer  must  know  something  of  before  he  can 
be  a critic  of  art ; and  such  acquirements, 
moreover,  should  be  engrafted  on,  and  adorn  , 
and  strengthen,  a mind  acute  and  observant; 
that  adores  the  beautiful,  and  is  sensitive  to  j 
the  throbbing  life  around.  Great  knowledge, : 
also,  of  extant  art  is  necessary  to  the  critic, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  detect  plagiarisms  ; as  j 
well  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  elements,  i 
and  an  acquaintance  with  their  capabilities  of 
producing  beauty  ; as  a want  of  them  must 
lead  to  error,  and  he  will  attribute  beauties  to 
the  artist  that  belong  to  the  elements  he  em- 
ploys, and  which  he  could  not  possibly  have 
avoided  ; or,  in  the  case  of  architecture,  may 
be  deceived  by  a mechanical  excellence  trace- 
able no  higher  than  to  the  mason  or  joiner: 
critics  do  not  always  distinguish  between  the 
design  of  the  architect  and  the  mechanical 
merit  of  the  execution.  , 

There  are  things  it  is  important  should  be 
kept  in  view  by  the  critic  : he  must  never  forget ! 
that  art— the  spiritual  expression  of  nature  and  ; 
of  human  history  and  life, — is  an  infinity;  and 
that  the  artist  is  all  his  days  a sLudent;  that 
the  happiest  execution  of  the  loftiest  genius  is 
but  approximation.  He  must  remember  that, 
where  the  conception  is  great,  little  errors  ol 
execution  may  be  pardoned  ; that  great  beau- 
ties should  hide  a multitude  of  small  faults;  a 
maxim  that  has  been  acknowle  Iged  and  acted 
upon  by  great  and  genuine  critics  in  all  times ; 
the  origin  of  many  figures  of  speech  be- 
ing found  in  the  desire  to  cover  such  uti- 1 
avoidable  errors  or  deviations  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  poets.  “ The  more  original,” 
says  a last  century  writer,  “ any  performance 
is,  the  more  it  is  liable  to  deviate ; for  cautious  | 
stupidity  is  always  in  the  right.”  He  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  artist  works  j 
under  certain  restiictions;  that  every  medium  : 
of  human  utterance  is  necessarily  imperfect ; 
that  no  artist  can  give  us  his  idea  in  the  full  i 
power  and  beauty  of  its  conception,  but  his  I 
thought,  weakened  or  defaced  in  its  execu-  j 
tion  by  his  vehicle  of  expression  : there  is  i 
no  language,  it  is  said,  that  can  fully  and  I 
perfectly  express  all  the  ideas  and  sensations  i 
of  man,  so  numerous  and  imperceptible  are 
their  shades  ; and  the  observation  may  be 
extended  to  the  expression  of  the  fine  arts : 
besides,  many  a great  art-soul  may  have  a j 
natural  impediment  in  its  utterance,  for 
which  allowance  must  be  made  in  judging' 
of  its  works.  Among  the  best  judges  some  | 
difference  of  opinion  will  inevitably  prevail ! 
upon  great  works  of  art.  “ Where  art  is  con-  ! 
eerned,”  observes  Mrs.  Jameson,  “the  faculty  i 
of  seeing  becomes  itself  an  art.”  The  faculty  | 
of  delight  in  beauty  needs  to  be  educated  like  1 
all  our  faculties ; and  unless  under  equal  cul- 
ture two  men  can  scarcely  see  the  same ' 
object  : their  constitution  and  relationship  with  ! 


nature  are  different;  and  according  to  their 
sympathy  with  nature,  and  the  strength  of  their 
mental  faculties,  is  its  effect  upon  them : 
they  6ee  it  through  unequal  media, — visions 
influenced  by  different  degrees  of  mental 
culture  and  original  power. 

From  our  sketch  of  the  true  critic  let  us 
turn  to  the  critic  of  the  day.  It  is  a self- 
evident,  and  we  might  almost  say,  a geometri- 
cal fact,  that  no  man  can  be  fully  estimated 
but  by  his  equal  or  superior ; yet  men  have 
pronounced  judgment  on  works  of  art  whose 
minds  never  dwelt  for  a moment  in  that  region 
of  thought  to  which  they  belong,  and  who 
can  no  more  comprehend  them  than  the  lesser 
body  can  contain  the  greater.  Men  who  are 
naturally  deficient  in  feeling  and  imagination 
can,  of  course,  have  but  small  appreciation  for 
anything  beyond  mechanical  dexterity ; and 
the  higher  the  quality  of  the  work  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  be  lost  upon  them.  Works  are 
preferred  in  which  the  higher  qualities  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  lower,  intellectual  to 
mere  sensuous  beauty,  true  grandeur  to  mag- 
nificent display;  and  the  tendency  of  their 
strictures  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  to 
strangle  genius  in  its  birth ; for  on  such,  of 
course,  the  finest  strokes  of  nature  and  passion 
are  lost.  Such  must  judge  by  rule  ; and  any- 
thing out  of  the  beaten  track  they  will  not 
recognise.  They  must  prefer  the  laborious 
compositions  of  study  to  those  of  true  genius. 
Commonplace,  unimaginative,  and  cold  cor- 
rectness they  will  applaud  ; but  the  man  who 
hangs  a fresh  garland  on  the  shrine  of  art,  or 
plants  a new  stem,  they  cannot  understand ; 
for  the  more  origin  d any  work  of  art  the  more 
liable  is  it  to  transgress  their  boundary  and  go 
beyond  the  horizon  of  their  intellect. 

Not  only  is  defective  nature,  want  of  large- 
ness and  comprehensiveness  of  soul,  evinced 
in  art  criticism,  but  even  ignorance  of  the 
grossest  kind.  How  often  does  the  critic  find 
fault  with  a work  because  it  has  not  the  quali- 
ties belonging  to  some  other  and  higher  walk 
of  art,  thus  running  counter  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  criticism,  which,  as  Pope  says,  is  to 
consider  the.  nature  of  the  piece  and  intent  of 
its  author.  They  resemble  some  critics  of 
Homer  and  the  great  poets,  who  blame  their 
author  for  not  doing  what  he  never  designed 
to  do,  and  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  and  scope  of  his  work.  Too  often  they 
go  further,  amWail  at  him  for  his  choice  of 
subject,  the  walk  of  art  which  he  pursues; 
forgetting  that  most  men  succeed  better  in  one 
department  than  in  another,  and  that  each 
man’s  task  allotted  by  heaven  is  to  do  that 
which  he  can  do  best.*  S.  H. 


OUR  FEMALE  POPULATION. 

DOMESTIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure,  that  I read  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  your  journal  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  from  “ C.  M.  E.,”  on  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  especially  of  the  female  population. 
The  writer  well  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
“making  the  poor  fit”  for  those  dwellings 
which,  in  the  form  of  the  Model  Lodging 
Houses,  are  now  in  every  direction  being 
erected  for  them.  The  education  of  our  female 
poor  is  a matter  of  such  vast  importance,  that 
the  subject  should  be  pressed  from  all  sides, 
and  brought,  if  possible,  under  the  immediate 
notice  of  our  gracious  Queen  and  her  philan- 
thropic consort,  that  some  decisive  and  effec- 
tual steps  may  be  taken  to  carry  out  so  de- 
sirable an  object.  In  some  countries,  the  youth 
are  educated  at  the  charge  of  the  Government, 
to  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  them.  In  our  own 
land  (blessed  above  others  in  many  respects) 
this  point  is  as  yet  neglected.  Feeble  efforts 
to  supply  this  want  are  made  by  a few  indi- 
viduals in  some  of  our  provincial  towns,  where 
the  girls  are  more  than  commonly  felt  evils, 
resulting  from  the  number  of  young  girls 
leaving  schools  without  employment,  and 
hopelessly  ignorant  how  and  where  to  obtain 
any.  We  have  our  infant  and  national 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children,  poor 
houses  and  prisons  for  the  aged  poor  and 
criminals.  These  institutions  are  established 
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and  supported  by  Government.  To  these  may 
be  added  those  objects  which  a benevolent 
public  are  ever  ready  to  promote, — Ragged 
Schools,  for  gathering  in  the  most  destitute  of 
our  children  for  instruction,  — • female  peni- 
tentiaries, to  receive  those  who  have  destroyed 
their  own  happiness.  But  where  is  any  effort 
made  commensurate  with  these  undertakings 
to  educate  and  train  our  young  scholars  in 
habits  of  practical  usefulness  ? Surely  at  that 
most  critical  period  of  life,  when  our  youth 
begin  to  be  conscious  of  their  own  inde- 
pendence, and  struggle  to  assert  it  by  a more 
self-willed  line  of  conduct, — surely,  then,  more 
than  ever  should  we,  as  a nation,  endeavour  so 
to  educate  them,  that  they  may,  by  God’s 
blessing  on  the  effort,  prove  useful  members 
of  the  great  human  family,  instead  of  walking 
our  streets  cursed  and  cursing,  ending  a short 
existence,  either  in  the  bitterness  of  penitence 
in  a penitentiary,  or  in  starving  misery  at  home. 

If  others  would  bear  their  testimony,  and 
raise  their  voices  in  behalf  of  this  neglected 
portion  of  our  female  population,  some  plan 
for  the  amendment  of  the  evil  might  be 
effectually  furthered. 

In  this  town  (Southampton)  a large  sum  is 
talked  of  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  erection 
of  a gaol.  When  erected,  the  country  must  be 
further  charged  for  the  maintenance  of  pri- 
soners lodged  there.  Consider  also  the  money 
expended  upon  the  erection  of  poor-houses, 
and  the  charge  upon  every  parish  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  infirm  sick  and  vicious  sent  there. 
It  will  beurged  that  these  are  necessaryburdens; 
but  if  our  Christian  land  can  testify  its  spirit  of 
forgiveness  by  doing  so  much  for  the  vicious 
and  criminal,  might  we  not  reasonably  hope 
that  it  will  be  ready  to  spend  what  would  be 
necessary  for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a suit- 
able home,  in  which  girls  might  be  received 
and  trained  for  domestic  service,  and  rescued 
from  the  prison  or  the  penitentiary  ? Let 
such  a home  be  procured,  and  such  an  institu- 
tion be  established,  and  I hesitate  not  to  say 
that  it  will  support  itself.  No  supplies  from 
Government,  no  rates  from  a parish,  will  be 
required  to  keep  a training  school  of  this 
description  at  work.  A small  effort  at  a 
domestic  school  has  been  made  for  young  girls 
in  this  town,  and  the  effort  has  been  blessed 
beyond  expectation,  as  far  as  those  it  is  in- 
tended to  benefit  have  been  concerned.  Parents 
are  willing  to  part  with  the  weekly  sum  of  two 
or  three  shillings  towards  the  maintenance  of 
their  children  in  the  school.  The  benefits  of 
the  school  are  so  prized  that  they  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  gain  admittance  for  a child,  and 
joyfully  and  regularly  pay  the  sum  required. 
These  payments,  added  to  the  earnings  of  the 
girls  in  school  by  industrial  occupation,  would, 
without  any  doubt,  support  the  institution; 
but  it  must  needs  be  launched  into  existence. 
What  is  required  for  the  efficient  working  of 
such  an  institution  is  a conveniently  arranged 
building.  The  subject  is  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  discussed  in  one.  letter,  but  if  any 
read  this  who  have  hearts  to  feel  and  money 
to  give  to  those  who  will  heartily  and  con- 
scientiously use  their  bounty  for  the  honest 
test  of  a most  important  principle — i.  e.  the 
education  of  young  girls  in  industrial  and 
domestic  employments — let  them  pity  and 
help  these  young  ones  in  a town  where  vice 
abounds,  and  temptation  besets  them  at  every 
step  : let  them  have  compassion  on  their 
mothers,  and  save  them  from  the  bitterest 
a'^ony  a mother’s  heart  can  know. 

_____  F.  M.  R. 

Writing  and  Drawing  Paper.  — A 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Joynson  for  his 
writing  papers  ; and  Mr.  Wettone,  of  North 
Audley-street,  having  consideration  for  the 
quantity  of  paper  we  are  weekly  obliged  to 
spoil,  has  sent  us  some  of  it  to  try,  including  a 
portion  of  an  enormous  sheet  of  double  ele- 
phant. Sir  Toby  Belch  speaks  of  a sheet  of 
paper  “ big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware.” 
But  here  was  a sheet  in  which  a hundred  such 
beds  might  have  been  tied  up  and  sent  home. 
It  was  2,500  yards  long,  4G  inches  wide, 
and  weighed  nearly  seven  hundred  weight.  It 
is  only  just  to  say  that  the  paper  seems 
excellent. 
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CHURCHYARD  MEMORIALS. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  through  a 
ilchurchyard  without  feeling  the  importance  of 
tinducing  the  selection  of  proper  sepulchral 
imemorials  and  epitaphs.  There  has  been 
melancholy  work  done  both  in  the  churches 
and  the  open  grounds  ; in  the  former  posi- 
tive damage  to  some  of  the  finest  buildings, 
and  in  the  latter  opportunities  for  useful 
teaching  not  merely  missed,  but  so  used  as  to 
do  mischief  and  give  pain.  Since  Dr.  Markland 
) published  his  excellent  “ Remarks  on  English 
^Churches,  and  on  the  expediency  of  rendering 
S Sepulchral  Memorials  subservient  to  Pious 
rand  Christian  Uses,”*  a correcter  feeling  on 
;1  the  subject  has  become  more  general  than  it 
swas,  though  we  still  too  often  see  the  walls  of 

0 our  churches  plastered  with 

“ Mural  Monuments,  every  size. 

That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise.” 

We  once  met  with  an  epitaph  as  nearly  as  we 
:;can  remember  like  the  following  : — 

“ Underneath  this  ancient  pew 
Lie  the  remains  of  Jonathan  Blue  : 

His  name  was  Black,  but  that  wouldn’t  do.” 

That  any  man  could  have  set  to  work  to  cut 
Ithis  deliberately  into  stone,  letter  by  letter,  is 
iisurprising,  but  that  his  courage  lasted  him  out 
•is  more  so. 

What  shall  we  say,  too,  to  this  at  Winches- 
eter,  put  up  at  the  end  of  the  la3t  century : — 

1 “ Here  sleeps  in  peace  a Hampshire  grenadier, 

Who  caught  his  death  by  drinking  cold  small  beer. 

Soldiers,  be  wise  from  his  untimely  fall, 

And  when  ye’re  hot,  drink  strong , or  none  at  all.” 

“ Affliction  sore 
Long  time  I bore,”  &c., 

• so  often  met  with,  and  such  as 

" “ Here  I lie,  and  no  wonder  I’m  dead,  s 

For  the  wheel  of  a waggon  went  over  my  head,” 

• seem  inoffensive  after  such  ribaldry;  and  one 
: can  almost  excuse,  on  the  ground  of  its  pur- 
H pose,  the  American  tomb-stone,  which  is  in- 
i scribed, — 

“ Sacred  to  the  remains  of  Jonathan  Thompson, 
a pious  Christian,  and  an  affectionate  husband.  His 
1 disconsolate  widow  continues  to  carry  on  the  tripe 
i aud  trotter  business  at  the  same  place  as  before  her 
b bereavement.” 

As  a contribution  towards  the  improvement 
] of  our  rural  churchyards  a small  volume  lias 
t been  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hast- 
i ings  Ivelke,  rector  of  Drayton  Beauchamp. 
1 It  is  entitled  “The  Churchyard  Manual,”  and 
c contains,  with  remarks  on  churchyards,  show- 
i ing  the  importance  of  giving  them  a true 
( Christian  character,  a collection  of  501  epi- 
t taphs,  not  all  such  as  we  would  choose,  but 
[ mostly  good,  and  many  excellent. + An  epitaph 
s should  be  “simple,  monitory,  scriptural,”  the 
1 “epitome  of  a sermon  teaching  the  most 
[ useful  truths  in  the  most  comprehensive 
f form.”  “An  epitaph,”  says  Wordsworth, 


* Jolin  Murray.  . 

t The  Churchyard  Manual,  intended  chiefly  for  Rural 
Districts.  By  W.  Hastings  Kclke,  A. B.  London  : C.  Cos, 
Strand.  1851. 


“is  not  a proud  writing  shut  up  for  the 
studious : it  is  exposed  to  all,  to  the  wise  and 
the  most  ignorant : it  is  condescending,  per- 
spicuous, and  lovingly  solicits  regard  : its 
story  and  admonitions  are  brief,  that  the 
thoughtless,  the  busy,  and  indolent  may  not 
be  deterred  nor  the  impatient  tired  : the  stoop- 
ing old  man  cons  the  engraven  record  like  a 
second  horn-book  : the  child  is  proud  that 
he  can  read  it ; and  the  stranger  is  intro- 
duced by  its  mediation  to  the  company  of  a 
friend  : it  is  concerning  all,  and  for  all  : — in 
the  churchyard  it  is  open  to  the  day  : the  sun 
looks  down  upon  the  stone,  and  the  rains  of 
heaven  beat  against  it.” 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  write  a good 
epitaph.  “ Dear  little  child,”  at  Westminster, 
and  Miserrimus,  at  Worcester,  are  touching 
brevities,  not  without  useful  suggestiveness. 

Wordsworth,  who  wrote  a charming  essay 
upon  epitaphs,* *  has  received  one  which  does 
not  seem  to  us  satisfactory. 

“To  the  Memory  of  William  Wordsworth,  a true 
philosopher  and  poet,  who,  by  the  special  gift  and 
calling  of  Almighty  God,  whether  lie  discoursed  on 
man  or  nature,  failed  not  to  lift  up  the  heart  to  holy 
things.  Tired  not  of  maintaining  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  simple ; and  so,  in  perilous  times,  was 
raised  up  to  be  a chief  minister,  only  of  noblest 
poesy,  but  of  high  and  sacred  truth.  The  memorial 
is  placed  here  by  bis  friends  and  neighbours  in  tes- 
timony of  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude.” 

“ Some  monuments  are  covered  with  such 
extraordinary  epitaphs,”  says  Addison,  “ that 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  dead  person  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  he  would  blush  at 
the  praises  which  his  friends  have  bestowed 
upon  him.”  Who  does  not  remember  the  in- 
quiry of  the  little  girl  while  walking  through 
a churchyard,  — “Mamma,  where  are  the 
naughty  people  buried  ?” 

Mr.  Kelke  has  illustrated  his  book  with 
several  sketches  of  simple  sepulchral  memo- 
rials contributed  by  architects  (Mr.  Scott  and 
Mr.  Slater),  and  of  these  we  give  two  examples. 

NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bury  .—The  Guildhall  feoffees  have  granted 
a site  for  a museum.  The  old  “ kitchen,” 
adjacent  to  the  Guildhall,  will  he  pulled  down, 
and  a new  building  erected  on  its  foundation. 
l’he  committee,  it  is  said,  have  already  a much 
larger  collection  than  belonged  to  the.  Ipswich 
museum  when  it  was  first  opened. 

Doddington.— Mr.  G.  K.  Jarvis,  of  Dodding- 
ton  Hall,  has  contributed  a memorial  stained 
glass  window  to  the  church.  This  window 
contains  figures  nearly  life  size:  in  the  centre 
is  our  Saviour,  with  St.  James  and  St.  John 
on  one  side,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew  on 
the  other.  There  are,  also,  some  smaller 
figures  in  the  upper  part,  representing  the 
Saviour  seated  on  the  throne  of  glory,  in  the 
midst  of  angels  in  garments  of  light;  while 
others  wing  their  flight  thither,  bearing  scrolls. 
The  window  is  supplied  by  Wailes. 

* Printed  in  “ The  Friend also  prefixed  to  Snow’s 
“ Lyra  Memorialis.” 


Hatcham. — In  respect  to  a former  statemen 
as  to  the  balance  of  300/.  required  for  the  new 
church,  the  architect,  Mr.  Granville,  informs 
us  that  the  deficiency  has  reference  to  the 
school  account.  The  amount  raised  out  of  the 
6,000 1.  required  for  the  church  is  only  1,2002. 
The  schools  cost  1,200/. 

Margate. — Damage  has  recently  been  done 
to  the  jetty,  to  the  extent  of  150 /.,  and  it  is 
said  that  of  late  years  it  has  caused  continual 
expense  in  keeping  it  up,  to  the  amount  of 
300/.  a-year.  A new  one  is  projected,  and 
powers  will  probably  be  applied  for  in  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament. 

Wells—  A stained  glass  window,  by  Mr. 
Bell,  artist  in  glass,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral,  as  a testimonial  by  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  to  Archdeacon  Brymer.  The 
window  is  of  considerable  size,  and  comprises 
large  figures  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine, 
and  St.  Athanasius,  all  of  them  placed  in 
niches  on  inscribed  pedestals,  and  surmounted 
by  canopies. 

Durrington,  Wilts. — The  parish  church  in 
this  village  being  dilapidated  and  too  small  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  parishioners,  has 
I been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Hugall,  architect,  and  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  on 
| All  Saints-day.  In  removing  the  old  white- 
! wash  from  the  walls  many  traces  of  colour 
i were  discovered,  and  on  the  north  wall  espe- 
j cially,  where  a portion  of  the  figure  of  St. 
j Christopher,  a mermaid,  some  fishes,  and  a 
! broken  wheel  were  very  distinct : tracings 
were  taken  of  them.  In  the  walls  which  have 
been  removed  several  fragments  of  Norman 
stone-work  were  found  : these  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  new  walls  info  which  they  have 
been  inserted  on  the  outer  faces.  The  old  oak 
pewing  has  been  cut  down  and  formed  into 
open  benches,  and  the  nave,  with  its  two  aisles, 
are  now  filled  with  these  seats.  A new  font  of 
Norman  character  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
defaced  perpendicular  one.  The  chancel  has 
been  partly  restored,  but  the  fittings,  it  seems, 
are  of  the  worst  possible  description,  for 
which,  however,  we  are  told,  the  architect  is 
not  responsible.  On  the  south  door  is  some 
modern  ironwork  in  character  with  the  Nor- 
man doorway,  which  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  position,  and  the  Norman  arcade  now 
cleansed  from  generations  of  whitewash,  stands 
a perfect  memorial  of  the  ancient  church. 

Weston-super-Mare.  — Building  operations 
are  in  an  active  state  in  this  thriving  watering- 
place.  In  addition  to  a crescent  and  several 
villas  about  to  he  commenced  on  Weston-hill, 
a large  piece  of  ground  on  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  Locking- road  has  been  broken  on  for 
the  erection  of  forty  houses,  to  be  called  “ the 
New  Town.”  They  are  designed  for  small 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  and  will  be  rented 
at  from  12/.  to  15/.  a year. 

Kingscote  ( Gloucestershire ).  — The  church 
here  has  been  recently  restored.  Its  condition 
was  so  dilapidated  as  to  involve  the  necessity  of 
new  roofs,  and  a rebuilding  of  part  of  the  walls. 
It  consists  of  a chancel,  nave,  north  transept, 
and  western  tower.  The  south  windows,  with 
that  of  the  east,  have  been  entirely  reproduced. 
The  nave  has  an  open  frame  roof  with  the 
chancel.  The  church  has  been  reseated  with 
oak,  new  pulpit,  brazen  desk,  and  stall  seats 
also  of  oak.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  win- 
dows have  been  fitted  with  painted  glass  by 
Ward  and  Nixon.  The  tower  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  church  have  been  completely 
restored.  The  expense  has  been  partly  borne 
by  Col.  Kingscote  and  the  parish ; the  chancel 
having  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  Cornwall.  The  works  have 
been  performed  by  Messrs.  Whitfield  and  Son, 
of  Wotton-under-Edge,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Teuton,  of  London,  architect. 

Bath.  —The  Assembly  Rooms  have  been 
recently  painted  and  decorated.  1 he  vestibule 
is  of  a cheerful  colour.  The  columns,  & c.,  are 
painted  a Sienna  marble  : the  cornices  and  en- 
richments are  relieved  with  deep  tones : the 
doors  are  of  oak  colour.  In  the  hall-room  the 
style  of  decoration  is  more  elaborate  : the  walls 
are  panelled,  of  an  apricot  colour ; the  enrich- 
ments in  Arabesque  frieze  ; entablature  and 
arious  colours.  The  columns 
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supporting  the  frieze  have  the  appearance  of 
ivory  : those  under  the  organ  are  painted  an 
Italian  marble.  The  doors  of  the  room  are 
maple.  The  whole  arrangements  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Bussell,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Manners  and  Gill,  city 
architects. 'On  the  completion  of  new  ware- 

houses last  week,  Mr.  Tilley,  instead  of  a 
supper,  gave  to  each  man  that  had  been  em- 
ployed on  the  work  one  month,  a fore-spur  of 
bacon  and  a 6 lb.  loaf  of  bread.  Not  a bad 
idea;  for  the  wife  and  the  “ childer”  would 
thus  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  good  things. 
Messrs.  Mannfers  and  Gill  were  the  architects 
for  the  building  : Mr.  S.  Mitchell,  contractor  : 
contract,  1,090/. 

Rotherham. — The  completion  of  a new  build- 
ing for  the  Savings  Bank  here  was  celebrated 
by  a public  breakfast  at  the  Town-hall.  The 
Earl  of  Fitzwilliam,  president  of  the  Bank, 
was  present,  as  were  also  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Effingham  and  the  ladies  Char- 
lotte, Dorothy,  and  Albreda  Fitzwilliam. 

Mackivorth. — The  parish  Church  of  Mack- 
worth  was  re-opened  on  the  13th  inst.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  edifice,  according 
to  the  Derbyshire  Advertiser,  has  been  tho- 
roughly repaired,  and  many  of  the  architec- 
tural discrepancies  which  had  from  time  to 
time  accumulated  in  its  structure  removed.  As 
seen  externally  the  alterations  consist  chiefly 
in  the  substitution  of  a high  pitched  roof  over  j 
the  nave  and  chancel,  instead  .of  the  flat  roof 
which  formerly  covered  them,  giving  at  once 
greater  el.vation  interiorly,  and  exteriorly 
producing  a finer  harmony  with  the  spire  and 
general  design.  Where  the  tracery  of  the 
aisle  windows  had  suffered  dilapidation,  that 
has  been  replaced  by  new  mullions,  and 
tracery  consonant  with  the  original.  The 
eastern  window  has  been  renewed.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  a new  vestry  has 
been  added,  but  with  this  exception  the  altera- 
tions have  been  strictly  confined  to  a repair 
and  restoration  of  the  original  features  of  the 
edifice.  Interiorly  the  whole  of  the  old  plaster 
work  has  been  removed,  and  the  inside  faces 
of  the  walls,  piers,  and  arches  have  been  re- 
liewn.  The  plain  flat  ceiling  has  been  replaced 
by  an  open  roof.  The  nave  and  aisles  have 
been  fitted  with  open  seats.  The  chancel  has 
been  repaired,  the  floor  having  been  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and  the  sides  being  furnished 
with  two  double  rows  of  stalls  in  carved  oak: 
the  step  up  to  the  chancel  floor,  and  the  two 
steps  from  that  to  the  altar  are  of  highly 
polished  Derbyshire  grey  marble.  The  floor 
within  the  altar  rail  is  of  mosaic,  executed  in 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles. 

Lichfield. — Notice  has  been  given  that  ap- 
plication is  to  be  made  to  Parliament  in  the 
ensuing  session  for  the  better  supplying  with 
water  the  city  and  county  of  the  city  of  Lich- 
field, and  also  the  borough  and  foreign  of 
Walsall,  and  the  adjacent  parishes  and  places, 
all  within  the  county  of  Stafford.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  authorise  the  construction  of  water- 
works and  of  a reservoir  near  Trunk-fields, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Lichfield,  and 
the  compulsory  taking  of  all  springs  and 
streams  arising  in  and  passing  through  mea- 
dows called  Pipe-green  and  Trunk-fields, 
and  all  other  springs  or  streams  within  the 
parishes  ard  townships  of  St.  Michael,  St. 
Chad.  Pipe-hill,  Burntwood,  Ed  jail,  and 
Woodhouses,  Hammerwich,  Farewell  and 
Chorley,  Curborough  and  Elmhurst,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  and  in  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Lichfield,  one  or  both  of  them,  or  any 
of  them. 

Huddersfield. — It  has  been  resolved  by  the 
Huddersfield  Improvement  Commissioners  to 
confer  with  the  llamsden  trustees  as  to  the 
necessity  of  erecting  a suitable  townhall  for 
Huddersfield. 

Stanley. — The  alterations  and  improvements 
in  Stanley  Church  are  now  completed.  The 
expenses,  amounting  to  between  1,000/.  and 
1,100/.  have  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  John  Maude, 
of  Moor-house.  The  columns  and  arches, 
according  to  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  have 
broken  the  echo,  and  thereby  considerably 
diminished  the  difficulty  in  speaking  and 
healing.  Tlie  ceiling  has  been  completely  re- 
modelled with  timbers  of  a dark  colour.  A 


; chancel  has  been  formed  out  of  the  body  of 
1 the  church,  which  is  elevated  between  two  and 
: three  feet,  l’he  whole  has  been  completed  by 
I Mr.  Moffatt,  of  Doncaster,  architect.  The 
| windows  have  been  beautified  and  improved. 

! The  east  window  of  four  lights,  is  occupied  by 
figures  of  the  Evangelists.  The  figures  stand 
| in  niches,  with  diapered  grounds,  surmounted 
j by  canopies  and  pinnacles,  with  coloured 
crockets  and  finials  resting  upon  blue  diapered 
I ground.  The  tracery  lights  are  filled  with 
, architectural  foliage  in  various  coloured 
I grounds,  two  of  which  are  vine-leaf  scrolls 
encircling  the  medallions.  The  large  west 
. window  is  obscured  glass,  with  a coloured 
border  to  all  the  lights.  The  windows  and 
tablets  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Heald,  of 
j Wakefield. 

Hull. — The  project  of  erecting  a statue 
| to  the  memory  of  the  patriot,  Andrew  Marvel, 

| is  revived.  The  directors  of  the  Hull  General 
Cemetery  Company,  says  the  Eastern  Counties 
Herald,  have  resolved  “ that  in  the  event  of  no 
better  site  being  found  the  directors  will  re- 
commend to  their  shareholders  the  grant  of  a 
site  in  the  grounds  of  the  cemetery,  and,  if 
accepted,  a donation  of  twenty-five  guineas  to 
the  fund.”  Other  gentlemen,  it  is  stated,  are 
prepared  with  subscriptions,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Earle,  a Hull  sculptor,  has  prepared  two 
designs  representing  Marvel  treading  on  court 
corruption. 

Ormskirk. — The  streets  have  been  in  total 
darkness  since  4th  instant.  The  gas  company 
require  7s.  6d.  per  thousand,  and  the  inspectors* 
offer  to  pay  Gs.  per  thousand.  The  Board  ' 
of  Health  and  the  public  generally  have  taken  j 
part  with  the  inspectors. 

Edinburgh. — The  John  Knox  free  church,  I 
High-street,  close  beside  the  house  of  the  I 
Reformer,  is  progressing,  but  any  effect  of  the  j 
building,  it  is  said,  will  be  lost  from  its  situa-  j 
tion,  amidst  old  and  unseemly  tenements. 
This  has  been  the  fate  of  the  college  belonging  I 
to  the  free  seceders,  from  the  edifice  being  j 
wedged  in  amidst  houses,  closes,  courts,  &c. 
The  operations  immediately  under  Shakspeare-  ! 
square,  connected  with  the  North  British  Rail-  [ 
way,  include  a large  flight  of  steps  and  piece  I 
of  road.  The  steps  are  nearly  constructed,  : 
and  strong  iron  girders  are  being  erected  to  I 
sustain  the  footpath.  The  work  is  raised  to  | 
some  elevation  close  to  the  vaulted  apartments 
of  the  bridge,  formerly  used  as  hay  lofts. 
Building  operations,  too,  at  Spittal-street,  on 
the  ground  formerly  belonging  to  the  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  are  being  extended.  The 
buildings  are  of  freestone.  The  new  buildings 
in  Preston-street  are  finished,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  north  side  of  this  street 
is  now  completed. 

Brechin.  — The  new  united  Presbyterian 
chapel,  in  Mill-street,  according  to  a local 
paper,  has  been  opened.  The  architecture  is 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Peddie,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
building  presents  a front  to  the  street  of  about 
GO  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  a huge  central 
gable  and  two  side  ones,  with  buttresses  and 
towers,  containing  mouldings.  The  interior 
presents  a cruciform  appearance,  having  a 
central  nave  and  side  galleries  in  the  transverse. 
The  house  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  a heated 
air  stove,  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Smibert,  of  Leith. 
The  contractors  for  the  mason  work  were 
Messrs.  Brand  and  Taylor,  and  for  the  wright 

work  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Scott. There  is 

a new  paper  work  in  course  of  erection  in  this 
town  : it  is  to  have  a chimney  stalk  106  feet 
high.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Baxter.  A coach 
factory  of  three  stories  is  also  in  course  of 
erection. 

Paisley. — A Glasgow  paper  says  that,  not- 
withstanding the  depression  in  trade,  laboured 
under  for  several  months,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  house  usually  occupied  by  the  better 
class  of  operatives  to  be  obtained  at  this  term. 
Even  matrimony  itself  had  to  be  eschewed  for 
want  of  a dwelling.  This  is  accounted  for 
chiefly  from  a large  influx  of  block  printers, 
who,  as  a rule,  generally  inhabit  the  better 
class  of  working  men’s  houses.  Many  of  the 
houses,  as  they  presently  stand,  are  said  to  be 
a disgrace  to  the  town. 

Golspie. — A monument  in  memory  of  the 
late  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland,  erected 


by  tenantry  and  others  connected  with  the 
county,  at  a cost  of  about  700/.  has  just  been 
completed.  The  fountain  is  of  blue  granite, 
the  vase  over  the  upper  basin  and  the  ball  on 
the  top  being  of  polished  red  granite.  The 
roading  from  the  fountain  to  the  village,  a dis- 
tance of  about  300  yards,  has  been  improved 
and  widened.  Water  is  to  be  introduced  im- 
mediately into  Golspie  from  the  fountain. 
Pipes  from  it  are  to  be  brought  to  the  village, 

and  laid  along  the  street. The  parish 

church  of  Golspie,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  shortly 
improved. 


THE  INTRAMURAL  INTERMENT 
QUESTION. 

! On  Monday  last  a deputation  from  the 
1 Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association  (which,  by 
the  way,  ought  to  receive  more  support  from 
| ^e  public  than  it  does),  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  present  a memorial  “ calling  his 
| lordship’s  attention  to  the  continuance  of  in- 
i terment  within  the  metropolis,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  for  more  than  fifteen  months  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by  unusually 
| large  majorities,  by  which  her  Majesty’s 
j Government  were  empowered  to  remedy  the 
evils  and  guard  against  the  dangers  proved  to 
attend  the  burial  of  the  dead  among  the 
living.” 

The  memorial  (which  was  of  considerable 
length)  further  set  forth — 

“That  the  difficulties  which  have  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  Interment  Act  might  have  been 
obviated  by  provisions  which  cannot  in  any  fairness 
be  considered  extraordinary,  since  they  need  be  such 
only  as  would  carry  into  effect  the  evident  intentions 
of  the  Legislature  as  indicated  by  that  enactment. 
The  difficulty  as  to  the  security  of  mortgages  of  the 
rate  would  have  been  met  by  providing  that  the 
authority  empowered  to  levy  that  rate  should  have 
perpetual  succession.  It  appears  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Parliament,  which  provides  a rate  as  a collateral 
security  for  moneys  to  be  borrowed,  would  object 
to  making  that  security  valid. 

The  other  difficulty  that  was  raised,  viz.,  that 
persons  might  evade  their  contributions  towards  the 
general  expense  of  the  scheme  by  interring  their 
deceased  friends  in  places  of  interment  just  outside 
the  metropolitan  district,  other  than  those  to  be 
provided  by  the  Board,  might  have  been  met  by 
providing,  as  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  no  new  cemeteries  should  be  established 
within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis, except  by  authority  ; and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  Parliament  would  refuse  to  guard  against 
the  creation  of  fresh  nuisances,  which,  without  such 
a provision,  might  be  expected. 

The  association  trust  that  your  Lordship  will 
recognize  the  justice  of  the  complaint  of  those  who, 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  a remedy  for  what  they  knew  to  be  enormous 
evils,  and  having,  as  they  conceived,  succeeded, 
by  obtaining  a statutory  provision  adequate  to  put 
an  end  to  them,  now  find,  that  by  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised,  and  by  the  delay  conse- 
quent thereon,  the  law  has  been  rendered  a dead 
letter. 

The  Board  appointed  to  administer  the  Act  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is 
beset  are  not  insurmountable ; and  your  memo- 
rialists deeply  deplore  that  the  means  for  carrying 
its  provisions  into  execution  should  be  withheld, 
and  that  it  should  be  set  aside  without  trial,  and,  so 
far  as  the  public  are  aware,  without  inquiry,  after 
so  much  time,  labour,  and  public  money  have  been 
spent  in  maturing  such  a scheme,  and  after  its  de- 
liberate and  almost  unanimous  adoption  by  Parlia- 
ment; while  the  evils  for  which  it  seems  to  provide 
a sufficient  remedy  are  permitted  to  go  on,  and  do 
go  on  with  undiminished  intensity.” 

The  Bishop  of  London  (who  headed  the 
deputation)  presented  the  memorial,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Premier  at  some  length,  pointing 
out  the  evils  that  were  caused  by  the  delay  in 
carrying  out  the  measure,  and  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  a decision  some  way  or  another. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  and,  as  had  been  sup- 
posed, sanctioned  by  the  Government  and  by 
Parliament,  was,  that  the  poor  would  be  able 
to  bury  their  relatives  decently  and  with  proper 
solemnity  at  an  expense  not  much  exceeding 
one-third  of  what  was  now  paid  for  that  burial 
which  could  not  be  called  duly  solemn  or  even 
decent.  It  would  appear  that  towards  the 
conclusion  of  last  session  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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exchequer  threw  a certain  amount  of  dis- 
uuragement — to.  use  a popular  phrase, 
[threw  cold  water” — upon  the  plan,  and  led 
e Board  of  Health  to  fear  that  they 
iould  not  be  able  to  carry  it  out  ; and 
/was  intimated  that  another  measure  would 
brought  forward,  more  in  accordance 
hth  the  views  of  those  who  had  always 
uposed  this  great,  sanitary  measure.  His 
nioion  was,  that  it  could  never  be  effec- 
lally  dealt  with  except  by  the  Government, 

I d that  a board  not  acting  with  the  authority 
;i  the  Government,  and  responsible  to  the  Go- 
rrnment,  could  never  carry  into  effect  the 
[implicated  and  delicate  measures  necessary, 
e hoped  he  should  be  excused  if  he  men- 
med  a rumour  which  was  abroad,  that  it  was 
e intention  of  the  Government  to  constitute 
mew  board  for  carrying  into  effect  the  object 
i extramural  interment,  such  board  to  have 
iso  the  control  of  the  sewerage  and  water 
i pply  of  the  metropolis.  Surely  these  were 
tatters  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct  and 
tparate  from  one  another.  It  was  difficult  to 
mceive  anything  more  calculated  to  offend 
e people — he  had  been  going  to  say  to  disgust 
tem — to  wound  some  of  their  best  feelings, 
tan  placing  under  one  body  the  interment  of 
e dead  and  the  sweeping  of  the  streets  and 
nansing  the  sewers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sub- 
let of  water  supply.  He  hoped  the  rumour 
as  not  true,  and  that  the  interment  of  the 
tad — probably  in  itself  nearly,  if  not  quite 
ffficient  to  occupy  the  whole  attention  of  a 
oard — would  be  placed  under  men  who  would 
ilal  with  it  with  the  seriousness  and  consi- 
sration  which  its  importance  required.  For 
amself,  he  must  say,  too,  he  should  be 
ieved  to  see  the  conduct  of  it  taken  out 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  so  highly  quali- 
id  to  manage  it  as  the  members  of  the 
aoard  of  Health. 

'Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  followed  with  some  obser- 
tions  upon  the  extreme  importance  of  discon- 
uiuing  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the 
ring,  and  the  impossibility  of  preventing  the 
acape  of  the  deleterious  gases  thus  generated, 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  because  we  had 


two  cemeteries,  and  it  would  require  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  enable  more  to  be  procured.  He  would 
now  ask  Sir  C.  Wood  to  state  the  way  in  which  the 
question  stood  at  present. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  believed,  the  Board 
of  Health  sent  in  a proposal  to  the  Treasury,  whose 
consent  was  necessary,  to  buy  all  the  existing  ceme- 
teries, and  an  estimate  which  seemed  to  be  very 
small.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  made 
some  inquiries  through  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  the  sum  required  would  be 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  this  estimate.  It 
was,  however,  stated  substantially  that  no  good 
could  be  done  unless  the  whole  were  bought.  Then 
came  the  question  how  the  money  was  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  whole  matter  having  gone  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Government  was  not  to  advance 
sixpence — there  being  no  power  in  the  Act  to  do 


whenever  the  nation  may  provide  a fitting 
place  of  reception  for  all. 

I am  glad  to  observe,  by  the  published  cir- 
culars, that  the  committee  are  not  looking  for 
elaborate  pictures ; that  clear  intelligible  draw- 
ings are  all  that  are  wanted ; and  how  easy 
would  it  be  if,  when  a set  of  designs  were 
made,  one  fair  view  was  executed  with  a little 
increase  of  care,  and  set  aside  “ for  the  next 
Exhibition:”  t'.ere  would  be  no  extra  labour 
or  expense ; and  if  I may  judge  from  the  amount 
of  building  carried  on  in  this  great  country, 
we  might  fill  the  Portland  Galleries  three 
times  over.  Again,  I hope  we  shall  see  a 
goodly  number  of  competition  drawings.  A 
competition  never  occurs  but  we  hear  com- 
plaints of  unfair  usage  : here  there  is  an  open 
court  in  which  the  proofs  may  be  brought 


the  question  was  how  the  board  could  borrow,  court  in  which  the  proois  may  ue  oroug.u 
They  said  they  could  borrow  from  assurance  com-  forward:  let  them  be  hung  in  sets  : Jet  us 
panies.  They  had  proceeded  all  along  with  the 


full  knowledge  that  the  Act  contained  no  power 
for  the  Government  to  make  advances,  that  that 
was  not  the  principle  of  the  Act,  and  that  they 
were  not  to  have  Exchequer  bills,  but  to  get  the 
money  from  other  sources.  Well,  why  could  they 
not  borrow  ? Because  they  had  no  power  of  insur- 
ing the  payment  of  a fee ; and  they  came  to  this 


have  all  the  designs  for  the  numerous  com- 
petitions during  the  past  year,  and  let  the 
public  and  the  profession  judge  the  right  and 
the  wrong  : without  doubt,  if  this  be  followed 
out,  it  will  be  a most  important  auxiliary  to 
the  competition  committee. 

The  committee  have  conferred  a great  boon 


conclusion— “ Unless  we  have  the  management  of  '■  <>n  all  by  endeavouring  to  unite  a museum  of 

" ! inventions  and  all  other  things  connected  with 

building  matters  to  the  exhibition  :how  inven- 
tors and  others  will  respond  to  this  important 
appeal  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  always 
wanted  some  place  where  such  things  could  be 
collected  together  for  deliberate  inspection  : a 
detailed  description  should  be  inserted  in  the 
catalogues,  and  they  would  be  preserved  for 
future  reference.  Will  the  committee  admit 
lithographs  ? I think  they  should,  if  printed 
privately  only  and  not  published  : they  might 
easily  be  kept  by  themselves  and  would 
assuredly  be  of  public  interest:  they  are  but 
drawings  on  stone  instead  of  paper  and  ought 
not  to  be  shut  out.  I have  heard  it  is  also 
contemplated  to  have  a table  set  apart  for 
architectural  works,  so  that  many  which  are 
little  known  would  be  immediately  brought 
into  public  notice,  and  their  sale  no  doubt  in- 
creased. 

I trust.  Sir,  you  will  keep  attention  alive  to 
this  important  subject:  let  us  all  do  what  we 
can — as  well  country  as  London  architects, 
and  those  who  cannot  help  in  the  exhibition 
may  at  least  send  their  guinea  or  half-guinea 
subscription,  for  expenses  in  first  establishing 
anything  of  this  kind  are  always  heavy.  But 
let  us,  above  all,  make  the  exhibition  of  public 
interest,  and  in  a year  or  two  it  will  support 
itself.  A.  Subscriber. 


all  the  burials  in  London,  and  within  fifty  miles 
round  it.  with  a power  of  charging  a fee  upon  every 
death,  whether  the  corpse  is  buried  by  us  or  not, 
we  cannot  borrow  money.”  Now,  that  was  a very 
serious  power.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  thought 
it  was  a power  which  it  was  not  reasonable,  at  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  give.  Unless  they  had  that,  the  board 
said  they  were  not  sure  of  a sufficient  income  to 
enable  them  to  borrow  the  money.  However, 
power  was  applied  for  to  warrant  an  advance  of 
money  to  buy  two  cemeteries,  for  which  the  board 
had  engaged  in  negotiation  ; and  either  or  both 
might  be  taken.  He  might  remark  that  in  Edin- 
burgh no  one  was  buried  within  the  city,  but  the 
whole  was  managed  by  cemetery  companies  ; there- 
fore it  did  not  seem  so  absolutely  impossible  to  be 
done  by  private  parties. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Godwin,  who  asked  how  long 
the  question  was  to  remain  in  this  unset)  led  stale, 
and  whether  or  not  the  deputation  might  give 


it  haj  cholera  the  graveyards  were  not  doing  'assurance  to  the  public  that  the  Government  saw 
eirwork:  low  fever  and  typhus  fever  were  for  ; the  imports nee  of  carrying  out  the  measure 
e most  part  preventable,  and  a serious  responsi-  i Lord  John  Russell  sai  a . 

illity  rested  upon  those  who  by  exertion  had  the  reman,  *■»  1 that  they  felt  the  import- 

wer  very  much  to  prevent  them  and  did  not  do  so.  | of  object  j but  that  the  manner  of  tarrying 
could  not  be  necessary  now,  when  scientific  men  11  'nt0  effect  was  a matter  for  conei  era  ion. 
id  proved  the|evils, — when  the  Legislature  had  said  The  inference  we  are  compelled  to  draw  is, 
/ Act  of  Parliament,  “ it  is  expedient  to  make  tliat  the  Government  do  not  intend  to  enable 
tetter  provision  for  the  interment  of  the  dead,” — !o  tj)e  goar(j  0f  Health  to  carry  out  the  present 
mint  out  the  crying  want);  and  yet  here  we  were  ^ct  It  certainly  seems  strange  for  a Govern- 
tteen  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  j ment  t0  sa„  fifteen  months  after  passing  an 
ibsitively  nothing  real  had  been  done  The  speaker  , settle  w a desired  object  shall  lie 

uluded  to  the  surprise  expressed  out  of  doors  that  , mode  of  doing  this  has 

government  should  be  willing  to  allow  money  to  be  cameu  7 i 

rarrowed  from  assurance  companies  at  five  per  cent,  yet  to  be  considered.  We  shall  no  be  much 
n-  i,oif  v»vr  nvnimmipr  astonished.  however  grieved,  if  the  whole  ngnt 


orrowea  irom  assurance  companies  m ms.  jjci  wut.  j . 

(hen  they  could  obtain  it  for  half  by  exchequer  astonished,  however  grieved,  it  the 
11s  ; and  discussed  briefly  the  plan  proposed  by  ! has  to  be  fought  again. 

eie  Board  of  Health.  - — 

? Mr.  C.  J.  F.  Lord,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  others  THE  PROPOSED  ARCHITECTURAL  EX- 
.ving  made  some  brief  observations,  ; HIBITION  AND  COLLECTION  OF 

I Lord  John  R ui  said,  that  the  difficulties  INVENTIONS. 

hihich  had  oc  ..tied  were  very  much  difficulties  of  j a well-wisher  to  the  efforts  now  making  to 
letail ; and  questions  of  this  kind,  where  all  might  ' eStablis»li  the  Architectural  Exhibition  on  a 
ygree  upon  the  principle,  depended  very  much  upon  . b ; permit  me  through  the  medium 
me  details.  The  Board  of  Health  had  gone  into  “?  « widely- emulated  journal,  to  draw 

■treat  detail,  and  ID  was  said  them  scheme  was  a very  , ot  jour  wiuey  , J . The 

]«ood  one.  But  he  found  that,  when  they  tried  to  earnest  attention  to  these  endeavours  lire 
Allow  it  out,  so  as  to  make  it  practically  work,  committee  may  make  all  exertion,  and  the  r 
ieaey  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  officers  may  spare  no  pains  or  trouble.  Out 
leae  body  intrusted  with  interment  should  entirely  j the  whole  will  be  comparatively  in  vain,  ll  the 

lkake  it  upon  itself.  Government  had  a great  deal  j profession  linger  in  apathetic  indifference,  wnan  ueav.y  — 

io  do,  and  undertaking  to  be  answerable  for  the  careless  as  to  the  result,  and  unmindful  ot  j Portland  and  Caen  stone,  &c.,  &c.,  instead  of 

inemoval  and  burial  of  every  dead  body  in  a popu-  • • ’ .i  t 

itation  of  2,000,000,  was  really  a serious  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  cemeteries,  he  believed  those 
Which 
tv.ny  great 

was  stated  that  the  whole  mo^of London  I rise  them in 


THAMES  BRIDGES. 

If  we  are  to  have  a new  bridge  at  Westmin- 
ster, is  it  not  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
both  those  disgraceful  erections,  Putney  and 
Battersea  bridges,  should  be  cleared  away  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  others  substituted  ? One 
is  doomed  ; but  since  the  volume  of  water,  and 
its  direction,  will  be  affected  by  their  removal, 
whenever  it  may  take  place,  it  appears  to  rne 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a united 
effort  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  and  at 
once. 

That  the  bridges  in  question  are  a great 
hindrance  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river 
all  will  allow,  and  no  one  feels  it  more  than 
myself.  Were  they  removed,  I should  not 
hesitate  to  fit  vessels  to  bring  direct  to  my 
wharf  heavy  building  materials  such  as  slates, 


their  own  advantage.  I having  to  unload  below  bridge,  and  lighter 

While  it  has  always  been  acknowledged  that  them  ® 

they  had  engaged  to  bny,  in  order  to  meet  “ The  poor  river  elands  very  little  chance 

;reat  calamity  or  pestilence  that  might  befal  us,  protea  tn  benefit  its  professors  and  of  competing  with  the  rail  unless  eveiy  lm- 

calculated  to  inter  about  6,000  in  a year  ; it]  of.  art,  and  . .•  ,i  " se  suf_  | provement  that  can  be  effected  is  promoted  by 

stated  that  the  whole  mortality  of  London  raise  them  in  public  esfci m , . the  Thames  authorities,  and  other  interested 

inmofcnted  to  58,000  or  60,000,  and,  therefore,  they  fered  some  injury  from  the  erroneou.  P | ^ you  vv,n  see  that  it  is  a question  of 

would  evidently  not  supply  the  means  of  burial  for  sion  that  to  support  this  Exhibition  was  , im portance  to  the  owners  and  occupiers 


UU  CVlUCllliljf  nut  vuv-  — V..  ~ ---  -II  , 

whole,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  much  sary  hostility  to  the  lloyal  Academy. 


khe  whole,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  much  sary  hostility  to  the  Royal  ace  ie  )•  .Mr  wharves  within  reach  of  the  tideway;  for, 
further,  and  buy  all  the  cemeteries.  It  was  asked,  j j(]ea  is  now  happily  exploded  : the  tact  is,  tha  , bridges  in  question,  and  we  can 

vhvhy  was  not  something  immediately  done  ? He  an  the  architectural  works  done  in  each  year  | direct  coals  and  every  other  deacrip- 

rovould  say  the  Government  hau  not  the  power  to  do  were  brought  before  the  public,  they  would  ( * fi„ 

t.t.  The  Board  of  Health  had  supposed  they  should  ajj  Kaiieries  in  Trafalgar- square,  and  it  tion  ot  nea  y,g  • 

jeje  able  to  procure  money  immediately  to  purchase  , , . preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  But  the  great  question  now  is,— wtiat  mu 
:khe  whole  of  the  cemeteries  : they  found  themselves  ,.  , necessary  accommodation  elsewhere  , the  effect  upon  the  foundations  of  the  present 

i„  .li.f  onJ  *Kof  ntiiv  v.p  Hone  hv  n much  less  be  made  an  j bridges  j and  those  to  be  erected,  by  the  removal 

excuse  for  driving  out  tile  one  art  altogether,  J of  those  at  Battersea  aad  Putney  I B.  & 


^mistaken  in  that,  and  that  it  could  only  be  done  by 
ipipplying  to  the  credit  of  the  Government.  No 
pooower  had  been  taken  to  purchase  more  than  the 
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THE  OXFORD  DIOCESAN  TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 

The  Oxford  Diocesan  Training  School,  j 
founded  at  the  end  of  October  last,  at  Culham,  | 
as  we  mentioned  at  the  time,  is  in  style  Late 
Decorated,  and  in  plan  is  quadrangular.  The 
range  forming  the  south  front  is  hounded  at 
one  end  by  the  chapel,  which  stands  out 
from  the  chief  line  of  the  building,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a corridor  and  cloisters.  The 
interior  of  the  chapel  is  to  be  arranged  stall- 
wise,  the  seats  fronting  north  and  south.  The 
principal  front  on  either  side  of  the  central 
entrance  consists  of  a great  dining-hall  and 
schoolroom,  each  5S  feet  by  20  in  dimensions. 
The  dining-hall  will  befitted  up  with  large  fire- 
places, and  the  apartment  lined  with  oak. 
The  eastern  wing  of  the  building  is  to  consist 
of  three  large  class-rooms  and  the  master’s 
sitting-rooms  : the  western  wing  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  principal  offices  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  second  floor  will  consist  of 
dormitories  for  100  pupils,  the  space  devoted 
to  this  purpose  extending  throughout  three 
sides  of  the  entire  building,  and  a separate 
dormitory  being  provided  for  each  individual, 
with  a window.  The  staircases  are  to  be  of 
stone,  and  the  floors  formed  with  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Barrett’s  patent.  The  walls  are  con- 
structed of  Marcham  stone,  backed  up  with 
brickwork.  The  windows  of  the  south  front 
will  be  trefoil-headed,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  character  of  the  design.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  the  arms  of  the  See  of 
Oxford  will  be  placed,  as  expressive  of  the 
character  and  destined  purposes  of  the 
building. 

The  centre  of  the  building  is  to  be  laid  out 
as  a large  open  square,  with  an  ambulatory  on 
three  of  its  sides.  It  is  designed  to  occupy 
the  fourth  side  of  this  square  with  the  Prac- 
tising Schools,  and  a Yeoman’s  School. 

A terrace,  36  feet  in  width,  will  extend  along 
the  entire  south  front  of  the  building,  and 
will  be  reached  by  a carriage-way  from  the 
Abingdon-road. 

The  building  is  adapted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  100  students,  and  four  or  five  assistant 
masters,  besides  the  principal,  for  whom,  as 
indicated  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  arrange- 
ments, a separate  residence  will  be  provided  in 
the  interior.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
is  16,000/.,  of  which  the  larger  portion  has 
been  raised  by  diocesan  subscriptions,  assisted 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
and  the  National  Society. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  of  London;  and  the  contractor,  Mr. 
George  Myers. 


THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of 
all  Nations,  1851.  Official  Descriptive  and 1 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  By  authority  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  In  three  volumes. 
London  : Spicer,  Brothers,  Wholesale  Sta- 
tioners : W.  Clowes  and  Sons,  Printers. 
1851. 

It  is  almost  a pity  this  unprecedented  work 
has  been  called  a catalogue:  indeed,  it  is  a sort 
of  anachronism  to  term  it  so  ; considering  that 
the  Commissioners  are  only  placing  it  before 
the  world  with  one  hand,  while  closing  the  Ex- 
hibition gates  with  the  other.  A perpetual 
memento  — a standard  “official  record” — it 
is,  however,  of  the  noblest  effort— the  highest 
reach— the  grandest  display  of  human  progress 
ever  made.  And  this  it  is,  not  merely  as  a 
matter-of-fact  enumeration  of  the  world-wide 
wealth  of  which  it  contains  the  inventory;  but 
as  a work  of  reference  and  instruction,  taste 
and  invention,  the  fruit  of  thousands  of  brains 
— nay,  the  composition  of  thousands  of  pens  ; 
for  this  is  a cosmopolitan  production,  which 
the  commission  and  its  editors,  annotators, 
and  compilers  have  only  aided  in  ushering 
into  the  world  in  orderly  unity  and  conden- 
sation. The  labours  of  these  latter,  however, 
have  contributed  immensely  to  its  value;  and 
the  importance  of  the  whole  compendium  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  vastly  enhanced  by  a list 
of  labourers  on  it  such  as  the  following  : — 


“ ANNOTATORS  OF  THE  CATALOGUE. 

“ Professor  Owen,  F.R.S.  ; Baron  Justus  Liebig, 
F.R.S.  ; Professor  Lindley,  F.R.S.  ; Professor 
Forbes  Royle,  F.R.S.  ; Professor  Bell,  F.R.S., 
Sec.  R.S.  ; Professor  E.  Forbes,  F.R.S.  ; Professor 
Ansted,  F.R.S.  ; Profi-ssor  Hpsking  ; Professor  A. 

| De  Morgan,  M.A.  ; Philip  Pusey,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  ; 
Rev.  J.  Barlow,  F.R.S.  ; Rev.  J.  Booth,  F.R.S.  ; 
C'apt.  L.  L.  Boscawen  Ibbefson,  F.R.S.  ; James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.;  J.  E.  Gray,  F.R.S.;  Robert 
Hunt,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records;  Robert  Ellis, 
F.L.S.  ; Samuel  Clegg,  Jun.,  F.G.S.  ; W.  De  la 
Rue,  F.R.S.  ; J.  Spurgin,  M.D.  ; John  Wilson, 
F.R.S. E.  ; Henry  Dibdin  ; W.  C.  Aitken ; H. 
Maudslay,  C.E. ; Robert  Hendrie,  Jun.  ; J.  A. 
Nicholay. 

Official  revision  and  sanction  for  publication  by 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  A.  Lloyd,  F.R.S.  Scientific  revi- 
sion and  preparation  by  Robert  Ellis,  F.L.S.  His- 
torical introduction  by  Henry  Cole.  Construction 
of  the  buildingby  M.Digby  Wjatt,C.E.,F.R.I.B.A. 
Classification  of  subjects  in  the  thirty  classes 
into  which  the  Exhibition  is  divided,  by  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  F.R.S.  Compilation  and  preparation  of 
the  Abridged  Catalogue  by  G.  W.  Yapp. 

Technical  information  and  assistance  have  also 
been  rendered  by  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  Mr.  T.  Battam, 
Professor  Wallace,  M.A.,  Mr  C.  Tomlinson,  Mr. 
John  Graham,  Mr.  E.  H.  Denison,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen. Much  valuable  information  and  assistance 
have  also  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners for  several  of  the  Foreign  States  exhibit- 
ing. Their  contributions  have  been  inserted  partly 
in  the  form  of  notes,  and  occasionally  in  that  of  a 
short  introduction.” 

In  a modest  essay  on  the  “ Scientific  Revi- 
sion and  Preparation  of  the  Catalogue,”  Mr. 
Ellis  gives  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  work  was  published.  Amongst 
these  circumstances  not  the  least  remarkable  is 
the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  was 
actually  in  type  before  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  Catalogue 
then  published  was  but  an  abstract  of  this 
work  as  it  then  stood,  without  the  bulk  of 
those  labours  which  have  been  ever  since  in 
course  of  expenditure  on  its  collaboration. 
Into  these  circumstances  and  labours,  however, 
we  cannot  enter  further  yet. 

To  one  peculiar  feature  of  the  work  attention 
ought  to  be  specially  directed.  This  is  the  fact 
that  it  embodies,  to  a large  extent,  the  Science  of 
Commerce.  In  this  first  edition  we  have  already 
a comprehensive  and  sofar  successfulendeavour 
to  convert  the  changing  and  inaccurate  conven- 
tional terms  of  trade  into  the  precise  and  en- 
during expressions  of  science.  As  an  instance, 
we  may  mention  the  woods  employed  for  furni- 
ture, which  are  enumerated,  with  their  commer- 
cial names,  their  Latin  names,  their  native 
habitats,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plicable. Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  essay  just  referred 
to,  while  remarking  on  this  peculiar  feature 
of  the  record,  says  : — 

“In  the  present  edition  of  this  work,  prepared  as 
it  has  necessarily  been  under  highly  unfavourable 
circumstances  as  to  accuracy  and  correction,  this 
attempt  may  not  be  as  successful  as  in  future  edi- 
tions ; but  such  arrangements  are  made,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  important  and  valuable  result,  as  will 
render  future  editions  of  this  Catalogue  permanently 
valuable  in  this  respect,  not  only  to  the  naturalist 
but  also  to  commercial  men.  That  this  feature  of 
the  Catalogue  will  not  be  without  its  fruit  in  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  industry,  may  be 
expected  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
hitherto,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  such 
information  in  a collected  form,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties have  been  experienced  by  commercial  men 
in  their  endeavours  to  introduce  into  trade  any  new 
material  of  industrial  importance,  or  to  obtain  ade- 
quate supplies  of  materials  ^already  known,  but 
known  under  a variety  of  changing,  local,  and  unin- 
telligible terms.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Robert  Boyle  perceived  the  important  results  likely 
to  arise  from  the  ‘ naturalist’s  insight  into  trades.’ 
It  may  be  hoped  that  such  results  will  not  fail  of 
their  accomplishment.” 

As  to  accuracy  and  correction,  these  are  but 
relative  terms : so  long  as  human  nature  has 
not  reached  the  pinnacle  of  perfection,  absolute 
accuracy  and  immaculate  correctness  in  such 
a work  never  will  be  reached.  Moreover,  the 
most  likely  of  all  to  reach  the  farthest  towards 
so  unattainable  a point  are  precisely  those 
who  will  be  most  diffident  of  their  own  abili- 
ties and  success.  The  present  edition  of  this 
great  design  is  in  itself  a great  work,  whatever 


shortcomings  it  may  display  to  the  eye  of  mi- 
nute criticism.  We,  for  our  own  part,  would 
have  certainly  desired  to  have  seen  every  illus- 
tration of  such  a work  worthy  of  the  work 
itself;  but  we  suspect  that  imperfection  in  this 
respect,  at  least,  was  necessarily  and  unavoid- 
ably involved  in  the  very  rules  and  arrange- 
ments the  strict  observance  of  which  alone 
rendered  its  existence  possible  at  all.  The 
Illustrations,  no  less  than  the  Catalogue,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves, though  subject,  like  it,  to  the  decision 
of  the  executive  commission  and  the  other 
authorities  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the- 
whole  : this  will  more  clearly  appear  from  the 
following  regulation  : — 

“ Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  have  consented  to. 
allow  illustrations  of  articles  exhibited  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  large  Catalogue,  after  approval  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Exhibitors  desirous  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege  must  communicate  their 
intention  of  providing  the  illustrations,  and  state 
their  character,  whether  engraving  on  wood,  on 
steel,  or  lithography.” 

More  than  one-third  of  the  first  volume  is 
devoted  to  various  preliminary  subjects,  though, 
followed  up  by  nearly  500  pages  of  the  Cata- 
logue and  its  annotations,  some  of  the  latter 
of  which  are  complete  essays  in  themselves. 
Following  on  the  Preface  and  General  Con- 
tents, an  immense  List  of  Illustrations,  and 
other  matters,  is  an  Alphabetical  and  Classified 
List  of  the  Articles  described  in  the  Catalogue, 
which  must  prove  of  important  service  in  con- 
sulting the  great  body  of  the  work.  Then 
follows  an  index  of  the  names  of  exhibitors 
and  others ; and  next  the  Introduction,  in 
which  Mr.  Henry  Cole  enters  at  large  into  the 
history  of  the  great  idea  of  the  International 
Exhibition.  The  next  essay  is  one  on  the 
Construction  of  the  Building  by  Mr.  M.  Digby 
Wyatt,  with  illustrations.  There  is  also  a 
classification  of  subjects  in  the  thirty  classes 
into  which  the  Exhibition  is  divided,  and  a 
directorial  list  of  commissioners,  jurors,  &c. 

Besides  the  briefer  annotations  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  as  already  remarked,  there  are 
entire  and  valuable  essays,  as  on  iron,  on- 
mineral  fuel,  mining  and  mineral  products,  and 
various  other  subjects,  including  formal  intro- 
ductions to  different  sections  and  nations,  and 
a vast  mass  of  other  matter,  the  whole  con- 
stituting a body  of  Commercial  Science,  such 
as  must  prove  to  be  not  only  invaluable,  but 
henceforth  indispensable  to  men  of  all  branches 
of  trade,  art,  science,  and  industrial  pursuits 
in  general,  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
vastly  promotive  of  all  the  ends  and  objects  of 
industry  in  art  and  science  themselves. 
Translations  of  the  work  into  every  language 
in  which  commerce  is  more  or  less  extensively 
carried  on,  we  should  think,  must  eventually 
be  demanded  and  supplied,  and,  spite  of  the 
extent  and  cost  of  such  a work,  we  should  not 
wonder  to  find  it  sold  in  thousands  of  copies 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 


The  Potteries  School  of  Design. — 
The  fourth  annual  meeling  of  this  school  was 
held  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  on  Monday  in  week 
before  last,  Mr.  J.  A.  Wise  in  the  chair.  The 
master’s  report  stated  that  the  school  made 
good  progress.  The  number  of  students  on 
the  books  for  the  present  month  of  November 
was  as  follows : — At  the  Stoke  school,  69- 
male  students,  and  42  female;  total,  111.  At 
the  Hanley  school,  males,  75, — females,  23; 
total,  98  ; making  the  entire  number  of  students 
in  the  two  schools,  209.  It  was  thought  there 
was  every  prospect  of  the  schools  attaining  an- 
increased  development.  The  number  of  pupils, 
was  on  the  increase,  and  Government  had 
liberally  appointed  an  assistant  master  to  each 
school.  The  report  of  the  council  of  manage- 
ment, however,  complained  of  the  state  of  the 
finances,  the  institution  being  100/.  in  debt.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  public  of  the  district  for 
increased  support.  The  chairman  in  his  address 
recommended  to  young  artists  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Wornum’s  late  essay  on  “The  Great 
Exhibition  as  a lesson  of  taste.”  The  meeting 
was  afterwards  addressed  by  Mr.  Child,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Ridgway,  and  other  gentlemen- 
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SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Haymarket  Theatre. — Mr.  Webster  has 
strengthened  his  company  by  the  addition  of 
Mrs.  Stirling,  Mr.  L.  Murray,  and  others. 
Mr.  Vandenhoff  and  Miss  Vandenhoff  are  to 
come.  At  the  present  moment,  opera,  with 
Miss  Pyne  for  a charming  prima  donna,  and 
roaring  Buckstone-farces,  alternating  with 
some  of  the  comedies  of  last  season,  fill  the 
house.  The  scenic  artists  here  should  rub-up 
a little. 

Princess’s  Theatre. — The  production  of  the 
“Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  in  the  costume 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  is  a novelty.  This 
play,  for  which,  by  the  way,  we  care  less  than 
for  any  other  that  Shakspeare  wrote,  is  essen- 
tially an  Elizabethan  play,  and  has  always  been 
dressed  as  such,  notwithstanding  that  the 
“fat  knight”  had  been  assigned  by  the  author 
to  an  earlier  reign  in  other  plays.  As,  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre,  however,  one  of  these 
earlier  plays  is  running  alternately  with  the 
“ Merry  Wives,”  the  management  were  led  to 
change  the  conventional  period  of  the  latter, 
and  make  it  accord  with  the  first.  This 
has  been  done  with  very  considerable 
success,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  the 


social  problem,  hitherto  considered  quite  out 
of  the  reach  of  possibility,  viz.,  that  such  and 
similar  popular  establishments  will,  if  judi- 
ciously undertaken  and  honestly  adminis- 
tered, yield  an  adequate  return  for  the 
capital  employed  therein;  and  the  sentiments 
pervading  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Cite  Ouvriere  in  Paris  were  to  the 
purpose  that  such  establishments  may  soon 
extend  to  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  &c.,  in  fact, 
to  all  places  where  hitherto  the  people  had  to 
live  in  localities  unfit  and  unworthy  of  men. 

Florence. — Discovery  of  Frescoes  by  Giotto. 
— Professor  Charles  Morelli,  of  Florence, 
having  received  from  the  friars  of  the  church  of 


portioned  nominally  by  election,  but  virtually 
in  order  of  seniority. 

We  have  before  us  a bundle  of  their  new 
calendars,  “ The  Englishman’s  and  Family 
Almanack”  (containing  much  useful  informa- 
tion), “Goldsmith’s  Almanac,”  “The  Gar- 
dener’s Almanack”  (a  capital  publication, 
edited  l.y  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson),  “ Moore’s 
Almanac  Improved,”  and  last,  not  least,  no 
doubt,  in  their  estimation,  Moore’s  “ Vox 
Stellarum.”  We  should  scarcely  have  expected 
to  have  found  in  the  19th  century  an  almanack 
put  forth  by  a grave  City  company,  containing 
such  predictions  as  we  find  therein ; but  we 
suppose  the  company  take  a business  view  of 


Santa  Croce,  the  order  to  execute  some  paint-  j l*ie  question,  and  that  the  enormous  sale  of  the 


almanac,  about  400,000  copies,  is  their  excuse 
for  so  doing.  With  this  blot  we  find  much 
that  is  useful,  especially  to  our  country  readers. 


ings  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Francis, 
belonging  to  the  Giucciardini  family,  found 
under  the  layers  of  whitewash  which  he  had  to 
remove,  the  traces  of  the  work  of  the  above 
great  master.  This  discovery  was  immediately 

communicated  to  the  President  of  the  Academy  i EXPERIMENTS  ON  TIIE  STRENGTH  OF 
of  Fine  Arts,  M.  del  Monte,  as  an  event  most  WROUGHT  OR  ROLLED  IRON  JOISTS, 
propitious.  In  the  meanwhile  M.  Morelli  sue-  Messrs.  Fox  and  Barrett  have  just  in- 
ceeded  in  disentombing,  as  it  were,  about  | troduced  rolled  iron  joists  as  a substitute  for 
twenty  full  length  figures  and  several  heads  of  cast-iron  in  the  construction  of  their  fire-proof 
. . - -7-  saints,  all  bespeaking  the  character  and  genius  ! floors,  designed  with  a view  to  bring  the  ex- 

date  now  given  to  the  play  will  be  retained  in  of  Giotto.  What  increases  the  importance  of  pense  to  the  same  as  those  of  cast-iron,  and 
future  when  revived  elsewhere : the  construe- 1 this  discovery  is  the  circumstance,  that  Vasari  thus  render  fire-proof  construction  with  joists 
tion  and  characters  of  the  drama  unquestion-  has  accurately  described  this  fresco,  which  of  wrought -iron  as  inexpensive,  according  to 
ably  belong  to  Shakspeare’s  own  time.  It  is  | represents  scenes  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  their  statement,  as  the  ordinary  timber  floors, 
the  same  in  some  other  of  his  plays,  but  a The  work  of  completely  uncovering  this  fine  On  the  25th,  some  experiments  were  made 

proper  consideration  of  the  subject  would  in-  relic  is  in  active  operation. M.  Durand,  a on  joists  of  two  sizes,  at  the  Baths  and  Wash- 

volve  a longer  disquisition  than  we  may  now  skilful  French  designer,  is  preparing  an  Arch®-  houses  which  are  now  being  erected  for  the 
attempt.  Mr.  Kean  plays  Ford  well.  For  a j ological  Album  of  Tuscany,  which  will  com-  j parish  of  St.  James,  in  Dufoure’s  - place, 
pleasant  little  comedy,  called  “Tender  Pre-  prise  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Florentine  Poland-street.  The  weight  was  applied  through 
cautions,  or  the  Romance  of  Marriage,”  ( Commonwealth,  designed  in  a superior  style,  j a lever.  The  following  particulars  have  been 


capitally  acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeley,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigan,  a very  complete  room 
scene  is  provided,  with  all  the  fittings  and 
elegancies  in  the  way  of  decoration  which 
belong  to  the  residence  of  a man  well  to  do  in 
the  world. 

Jullien’s  Concerts. — A rare  sight  is  Drury- 
lane  Theatre  every  night, — filled  up  to  the 
ceiling  in  every  available  corner  to  listen  to 
good  music  at  small  cost.  Preparations  for 
the  decoration  of  the  house  for  the  ensuing 
campaign  are  being  made,  we  understand,  in 
various  workshops. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Opening  of  the  Cite  Ouvridre  ( Napoleon ) 
Paris.— This  new  undertaking,  conducted  by 
M.  Aubled,  architect,  was  opened  on  the  17th 
inst.,  with  some  appropriate  festivity.  The 
financial  means  have  not  been  obtained  but 
with  some  difficulty,  and  the  part  inhabited 
consists  of  96  lodgings  and  some  shops.  The 
rents  have  been  fixed  at  a little  less  than  the 
usual  price  of  similar  dwellings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, although  the  arrangements  are 
much  better  j hence  it  appears  to  what  undue 
height  the  whole  present  rent  system  has 
been  pushed.  The  yearly  rent  of  a lodging 
varies  from  60  f.  to  180  f.  (2Z.  8s.  to  71.  4s.). 


It  is  the  Russian  Prince  Demidoff,  under 
whose  patronage  this  gem  of  art-production  is 
undertaken. 

The  New  “ Granarium,”  Frankfort-  on- the- 
Maine. — This  new  edifice,  destined  as  a general 
entrepot  of  the  German  and  Dutch  English 
corn  trade,  is  in  a fair  progress.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Frankfort  have  proposed 
to  the  Senate  to  guarantee  the  loan  of  300,000 
florins  (28,000/.)  at  four  per  cent,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  this  great  building.  M.  Rigaud,  the 
projector  of  the  Granarium,  has  just  published 
a pamphlet,  explaining  the  advantages  of  posi- 
tion, &c.  Frankfort  lies  in  the  axis  of  the 
whole  German  railway  net  not  distant  from 
the  Rhine,  as  well  as  near  the  Maine  and  Lud- 
wig’s canals,  whose  shippers  will  find  a return- 
freight  at  Frankfort,  this  being  a great  entrepot 
for  British  and  colonial  goods.  The  building 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Maine, 
near  the  Western  line  terminus. 


THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S 
ALMANACS. 


Last  Saturday  (22nd)  was  what  was  called 
“ Almanac  Day  ” at  Stationers’  Hall,  when 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  useful 
companions  were  sent  off  east,  west,  north,  and 
south ; and  by  this  time  have  been  distributed 
For  the  latter  sum  the  accommodation  consists  I amongst  gentle  and  simple  far  and  wide.  For 
of  two  rooms,  well  lighted  and  aired — in  fact, ! a l°n8  time  company  had  nearly  a mono- 
comfortable and  healthy— together  with  a ! P«ly  of  learning,  but  are  now  only  publishers 
small  passage,  where  the  kitchen  is  situated.  | almanacs,  and  even  as  to  these  have  not  the 
The  staircase  also  is  laid  out  without  stint  of ; exclusive  privilege.  Charles  Knight,  who  has 
space,  and  affords  a comfortable  communica-  j sketched  the  history  of  the  company  in  his 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  At  present  the  1 “ Cyclopaedia  of  London,  tells  how  that  one 
Cite  Ouvriere  contains  about  250  lodgers.  The  ; Carnan,  in  St.  Paul  ^churchyard,  at  the  close 
works  of  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  ; °f  ^le  lask  century,  would  insist  upon  ms  right 
progressed  with,  and  will  contain  a lavatory,  t0  publish  an  almanac  in  spite  of  the  company, 
baths,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  number  , an^  was  annually  thrown  into  prison  for  so 
of  500  lodgers,  which  is  the  full  complement  j doing.  This  became  so  regular  a thing  that 
calculated  upon.  Those  establishments  founded  : he  always  kept  a clean  shirt  in  Ins  pocket, 
in  England  on  philanthropical  grounds,  seem  ' ready  for  a decent  appearance  before  the  magis- 
to  be  a good  speculation,  and  to  yield  an  , trates  and  the  keepers  of  the  gaol  at  iSewgate. 
ample  profit.  The  Cite  OuvriiVe  of  Paris  will  j Ultimately  he  gained  the  battle,  and  opened 
cost  650,000  francs,  and  will  make  an  annual  trade, 


furnished  to  us. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  joists  was  5i-  in.  deep, 
and  | in.  thick,  with  flange  top  and  bottom, 
l£  in.  wide. 

Length  of  joists 17  ft.  0 in. 

Width  of  bearing 16  0 


Weight  per  foot  run  . . 


10§  lb. 


Weight  per  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  which  the  load 
s equivalent  to. 


12  cwt.  . . 

..  -65.... 

15 

..  -8 

. ..  140 

18  

...10 

....  168*  ,, 

28 

. . . 1-45 

,.  ..  260f  „ 

The  larger  joist  was  7 in.  deep,  and  in. 
thick,  with  flange  top  and  bottom,  in.  wide. 

Length  of  joist 17  ft.  0 in. 

Width  of  bearing 16  0 


Weight  per  foot  run 


1611b. 


Load  on 
Centre. 

12  cwt. 
28 

32  ... 
40  ... 


Weight  per  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  which  the  load 
Deflection.  is  equivalent  to. 

..  0-42  1121b.  per  ft. 

..  -785  260  „ 

..  -9  300*  ,, 

..1-1  370*  ,, 


return  of  40,000  francs.  But  our  French  con- 
1 temporaries  observe  that  in  such  cases,  where 
1 the  income  is  certain,  and  subject  to  no  chance, 
1 Government  should  not  allow  the  societies  or 
( companies,  erecting  such  houses  to  charge 
) more  than  the  usual  interest  of  5 per  cent., 
' whereby  either  the  rents  would  become  lower 
I than  they  are  now,  or  the  accommodation  supe- 
1 rior,  &c.  After  all,  the  Cite  Ouvriere  in  Paris 
1 has  contributed  to  the  solution  of  a great 


The  company,  however,  still  remain  pre- 
eminent in  this  department,  and  their  publica- 
tions command  an  enormous  sale,  and  bring 
a large  revenue.  The  number  of  freemen  is 
between  1,000  and  1,100;  of  the  livery  about 
450.  The  proprietary  consists  of  a portion  of 
the  latter,  who  hold  shares,  about  350  in  num- 
ber, representing  a capital  of  about  40.000L 
A share  may  be  bequeathed  to  a widow,  .butmo 
further.  As  the  shares  fall  in,  they  are  ap- 


Harrison’s  Electro-Magnetic  En- 
gine.— This  patented  engine  is  said  to  act  “ on 
the  principle  of  the  induced  magnetic  power  of  a 
compound  coil  or  coils  of  insulated  wire  convey- 
ing a current  of  galvanic  electricity,  which  acts 
upon  and  draws  within  a suitable  aperture,  or 
repels  therefrom,  a plate  or  a series  of  plates 
of  soft  iron,  or  a body  of  wire,  or  permanent 
steel  magnets.”  Two  important  advantages 
are  said  to  be  gained  by  this  arrangement.  1, 
in  altogether  avoiding  the  retarding  influence 
of  electro-magnets  acting  on  each  other  after 
the  battery  current  has  been  cut  off ; 2,  that 
the  effect  of  secondary  currents  is  very  much 
reduced  ; and  where  permanent  magnets  are 
employed  to  pass  within  the  coils,  the  induced 
current  augments  the  primary  current,  and 
thus  a considerable  saving  in  the  consumption 
of  the  materials  of  the  battery  is  effected.  The 
patentees  point  out  other  advantages,  and  they 
assert  that  they  obtain  motive  power,  at  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  a rate,  and  much  more 
advantageously,  than  by  steam. 


* Up  to  this  point  tho  elasticity  of  the  metal  was  unin- 
jured. 

t Permanent  set  on  removal  of  load,  '075.  A load  of 
18  cwt.  on  the  centre  was  left  on  18  hours,  but  produced 
scarcely  any  perceptible  dillbrence. 

* Permanent  set  on  removal  of  load,  '062. 
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OPEN  PARAPETS. 


OPEN  PARAPETS. 

We  this  week  give  some  specimens  of  open 
parapet,  in  addition  to  those  engraved  in  a 
recent  number. 

No.  4 is  from  the  cathedral  of  Evreux,  and 
Nos.  5 and  G are  from  the  churches  of  St. 
Gilles  and  St.  Pierre,  at  Caen,  that  Oxford  of 
archreological  France. 

The  province  of  Normandy  abounds  with 
this  beautiful  ornament,  which  Rickman,  with 
his  usual  acumen,  pronounced  to  be  charac- 
teristics of  French  architecture. 

There  is  a fine  early  specimen  at  the  in- 
teresting ruins  of  the  Abbaye  d’Ardennes, 
and  a later  one  at  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
at  Vancelles,  both  near  Caen.  J.  G.  H. 


LONDON  CHURCHES  RE-OPENED. 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  SPITALFIELDS. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Parry,  in  giving 
a description  of  six  churches  in  London, 
which  have  been  either  lately  reopened,  or  are 
now  under  repair,  has  omitted  a seventh,  which 
claims  an  equal,  if  not  a more  extended,  notice 
with  those  which  he  names;  not  only  on 
account  of  its  merits  as  a piece  of  architecture 
and  as  being  the  best  specimen  of  the  peculiar 
style  of  its  architect,  but  from  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  works  being  executed  in  im- 
provements and  general  repairs,  and  that  at 
no  inconsiderable  expense.  I allude  to 
Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  one  of  the 
fifty-two  churches,  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  designed  by  Nicholas  Idawkesmoor, 
pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  most  of 
his  works,  the  element  of  power  is  strongly  de- 
veloped, arising  from  the  ponderous  masses  of 
masonry,  extensive  flat  surfaces,  mixed  with 
intricate  multangular  figures,  and  minute  per- 
forations which  are  their  characteristics.  But 
in  Christ  Church,  the  influence  of  his  master’s 
mind  is  very  strongly  to  be  noticed  : with  an 
exterior  massive  and  commanding,  it  pos- 
sesses a striking  interior  ; with  a grandeur  of 
proportion,  propriety  of  distribution,  and  an 


elegance  and  variety  of  decoration  which  j 
render  it  the  most  pleasing  and  elegant  church  J 
which  he  erected.  A thorough  internal  resto-  ! 
ration  has  been  made,  the  stone  work  (ofj 
Portland)  has  been  cleaned  from  the  paint, 
rubbed  down,  and  reworked  to  a fair  surface. 
The  innovations  made  at  various  times  in  the 
oak  fittings  have  been  removed,  and  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  screenwork  restored. 

Great  improvements  are  being  made  in  the 
chancel,  the  walls  of  which  will  receive  a deco- 
ration in  colour.  The  wooden  altar-piece, 
which  consisted  of  Doric  columns  and  en- 
tablature, painted  and  grained  in  the  most 
approved  imitation  marble  fashion  (evidently 
subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  church)  has 
been  removed,  and  will  be  replaced  by  a 
reredos  of  Caen  stone,  highly  enriched  with 
carvings  emblematical  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
having  a basso-relievo  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
taken  from  the  celebrated  cartoon  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

A considerable  outlay  has  been  made  upon 
the  organ,  which  will  place  it  upon  an  equality 
with  any  in  London. 

So  much  zeal  has  been  manifested  in  carry- 
ing out  these  works,  by  the  rector  and  the 
churchwardens,  that  it  appeared  a want  of 
recognition  of  their  disinterested  services,  if  in 
an  account  of  London  churches  under  repair, 
the  works  in  progress  at  Christ  Church  were 
omitted  from  the  list.  T.  Y.  jun, 


As  to  Mr.  Parry’s  paper  on  “ London 
Churches  re-opened,”*  I would  say  two  or 
three  words : — 

St.  Andrew’s,  Holhorn. — The  altar  table,  of 
marble  and  iron,  in  steps  or  stages,  was  not 
“ placed  here  some  six  years  ago,”  but  is  of 
the  age  of  Sacheverell,  who  is  buried  below  the 
altar.  The  “ steps  or  stages  ” are  not 
“ strange,”  but  are  the  ordinary  super-altar, 
arranged  for  candlesticks,  &c.,  which  formerly 
stood  here. 


St.  Luke’s,  Old-street,  has  not  had  “ some 
old  stained  glass  placed  in  the  chancel  win- 
dow.” This  glass — a very  clever  imitation  of 
the  coarse  Dutch  School — is  by  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Parry,  I must  say 
that  I shared  in  his  belief,  and  I took  this 
performance  for  Flemish  glass  ; the  more  so, 
as  by  some  unaccountable  blunder  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  window  were  mismeasured,  and 
the  glass  has  been  cut  down  in  every  direction. 
There  are  not  “ five  other  churches  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Luke,”  but  only  three. 

Hoxton.  W.  Scott. 

P.S. — A repetition  of  the  marble  and  iron 
altar  table  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  of  the  same 
date,  is  in  St.  Clement  Danes.  From  my 
earliest  years  I have  been  familiar  with  St. 
Andrew’s,  Holborn.  I think  that  my  childish 
recollections  do  not  deceive  me  in  recalling 
some  frescoes  on  the  western  wall  of  that 
church,  prior  to  the  repairs  and  erection  of 
the  little  galleries  about  the  year  1820.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  information 
on  this  point  ? 


1 See  p.  719,  ante. 


Dr.  Spurgin’s  Bridge.  — Sir,  — I am 
somewhat  surprised  that  the  bridge  invented 
by  Dr.  Spurgin,  and  shown  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, should  have  been  unnoticed  by  the 
jury, — an  invention  which  one  of  our  most 
eminent  architects  pronounced  to  be  the  chef 
d’ceuvre  of  a bridge,  and  which  he  should  be 
proud  to  see  thrown  across  the  Thames  at 
Westminster, — a bridge  applicable  in  its  prin- 
ciples to  the  long-sought  desideratum  in  archi- 
tecture—a flat  roof.  There  is  now  no  reason 
why  the  present  pointed  roofs  of  our  houses 
should  not  be  converted  into  useful  flat  ones. 
For  roofing  railway  termini  and  other  large 
covered  buildings  the  advantages  of  this  in- 
vention are  immense,  compared  with  the  so- 
called  self-supporting  roofs  now  in  use.  This 
bridge  is  constructed  upon  principles  derived 
from  the  animal  fabric,  as  presented  in  the 
vertebrate  series. — Working  Man. 


Vox,  IX.— No.  460.] 
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STEWART’S  HOSPITAL,  EDINBURGH. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom 
i none  are  better  supplied  with  charitable  insti- 
i tutions,  for  educational  purposes,  than  Edin- 
1 burgh.  Numerous  as  are  these  institutions, 
( continual  additions  are  being  made  to  their 
i number : but  two  years  ago  one  was  put  in 
i operation,  the  erection  of  which  cost  nearly 
150,000/. ; and  now  another  is  approaching 
i completion,  which,  though  of  smaller  extent, 

: aims  at  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  attempt  at 
; architectural  effect. 

This  structure  is  raised  from  funds  left  for 
■ that  purpose  by  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Stewart, 
i of  the  Exchequer.  The  style  is  Elizabethan, 

' with  a dash  of  the  domestic  castellated,  but 
‘ with  none  of  the  richness  of  detail  generally 
: found  in  the  former,  nor  the  picturesque  effects 
of  the  latter : it  bears  aloft  a multitude  of 
little  turrets  and  cupolas,  which  are  presided 
over  by  two  towers  of  larger  dimensions, 
reminding  one  of  a box  of  toys  arranged  by 
the  hand  of  a child  at  play.  It  is  surely  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  apply  what  was  in- 
tended as  a means  of  warlike  defence,  to  a 
structure  the  object  of  which  is  of  so  peaceful 
a description,  the  more  especially  as  the  turrets 
are  neither  in  themselves  beautiful,  nor  avail- 
able as  a means  of  outlook.  There  is,  more- 
over, a want  of  connection  in  many  parts  of 
the  edifice,  the  cupolas  appearing  as  if  they 
could  be  lifted  off  and  on  at  pleasure.  Strange 
that  the  designer  of  this  structure  (Mr.  D. 
Rhind)  should  have  been  also  the  architect  of 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  that  adorn  our  city  : 
he  seems  to  have  so  designed  it  out  of  rivalry 
to  a recently  constructed  edifice  in  a similar 
style  (Donaldson’s  Hospital),  and  certainly  he 
has  avoided  its  greatest  fault — want  of  pro- 
jections, and  consequent  absence  of  light  and 
shade,  but  in  attempting  to  avoid  a lesser  he 
falls  into  a greater  error. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pile  above 
referred  to  is  another  institution  of  a similar 
nature,  with  a frontage  of  two  stories  in 
height,  and  about  140  feet  broad,  with  a Doric 
portico  of  six  columns  in  the  centre,  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  barracks  adorned  with  the 
spoils  of  a Grecian  temple.  Opposite  this, 
again,  is  another,  very  beautiful  in  design,  but 
disfigured  with  make-shifts  for  chimney,  but 
the  spectator  is  supposed  not  to  see  them. 

Elizabethan  seems  now  to  be  the  prevailing 
style  in  Edinburgh,  and  should  it  continue  so, 
it  will  hardly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  the 
“ Modern  Athens,”  but  must  revert  to  the 
more  ancient  title  of  Dun  Ed  in. 


! which  were  engraved  hieroglyphic  characters 
in  a great  measure  erased.  The  nature  and 
form  of  the  tools,  utensils,  and  gallery  prove 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  made  great 
progress  in  engineering.  It  would  appear,  on 
studying  the  stone,  that  the  date  of  the  mine 
goes  back  as  far  as  about  1650  years  B.C. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  Society  are  carrying  out  in  an  admirable 
manner  the  idea  of  Prince  Albert,  that 
a series  of  lectures  should  be  delivered 
on  the  Great  Exhibition  at  the  Society’s 
Rooms,  Adelphi.  In  pursuance  of  their 
arrangements,  which  comprise  a list  of  first- 
rate  lecturers,  Dr.  Whewell,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  excellent 
discourse  on  the  general  bearing  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion on  the  progress  of  art  and  science,  in 
course  of  which  he  expatiated  on  the  unex- 
ampled opportunity  which  it  afforded  to  even 
the  poorest  or  most  sedentary  and  home-fixed 
spectator  of  surveying  the  whole  world’s 
treasures  of  industry  and  art,  beauty  and 
utility,  excellence  and  luxury, — an  oppor- 
tunity such  as  never  was  offered  before  to  any 
man,  either  actual  or  imaginary,  except, 
perhaps,  to  the  latter  in  some  “Arabian 
Night’s  Entertainment,”  of  which  this  may 
well  constitute  the  thousand  and  second  series 
of  marvels.  Without  such  an  opportunity, 
pursued  the  speaker,  “ what  time,  labour,  and 
perseverance  would  he  have  required — what 
hardships  to  undergo — what  access  to  great 
and  powerful  men — in  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a survey.  A life  would  scarcely  have 
sufficed,  with  all  the  appliances  and  means 
which  wealth  and  power  could  give.  Like  the 
philosophers  of  ancient  days,  he  would  have 
had  to  spend  all  his  years  in  travel,  and  yet, 
after  all,  how  far  would  such  a survey  fall  short 
of  the  simultaneous  view  afforded  by  the 
Exhibition  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  but  one 
individual  could  profit,  even  from  such  an 
undertaking  as  they  had  imagined.  Here,  at 
one  view,  they  had  placed  before  them  the 
choicest  productions  of  human  art  in  all 
nations  and  in  all  stages  of  progress,  from 
barbarism  to  the  highest  civilisation.”  The 
advantage  of  obtaining  a permanent  classifica- 
tion of  all  the  objects  of  men’s  skill  and  in- 
dustry, he  afterwards  remarked,  “ were  very 
great,  as  it  gave  the  manufacturer,  the  man  of 
science,  the  producer,  and  the  artisan,  a settled 
common  language , in  which  they  might  speak 
of  the  objects  with  which  they  were  connected.” 


ANTIQUARIAN  MATTERS. 


PITT’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  LOCK 
FURNITURE. 


Malton. — The  excavations  near  Malton,  in 
constructing  the  Thirsk  and  Malton  Railway, 
have  disclosed  several  antiquities  of  interest. 
The  workmen  lately  came  upon  a rough  flat 
stone,  on  raising  which  they  discovered  a 
cavity,  4 or  5 feet  deep,  of  irregular  shape,  and 
much  obstructed  with  rubbish.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  have  formed  part  of  the  subterranean 
passage  which  (tradition  asserts)  existed  be- 
tween the  ancient  castle  and  old  Malton  Abbey, 
about  half  a mile  distant.  It  is  intended, 
we  understand,  to  have  this  passage  cleared 
out,  and  its -extent  determined.  The  founda- 
tions of  ancient  buildings  have  been  laid  bare, 
and  the  remains  of  fires  extinct  for  centuries. 
Coins,  skeletons,  &c.  have  also  been  found. 

Athens. — Baron  A.  de  Humboldt,  says  a 
Berlin  journal,  has  announced  the  discovery  at 
Athens  of  the  edifice  in  which  the  Council  of. 
Four  Hundred  was  accustomed  to  assemble. 
Upwards  of  100  inscriptions  have  already  been  ! 
brought  to  light,  as  well  as  a number  of  j 
columns,  statues,  &c. 

Mount  Zahar  ah. — There  exists  on  Mount 
Zaharah,  in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  [ 
emerald  mine,  which  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  | 
for  a long  time  wished  to  work,  and  which  had 
been  abandoned  in  the  latter  end  of  Mehemet 1 
All’s  reign.  A British  Company  lately  soli-  j 
cited  and  obtained  permission  to  re- commence 
the  works.  In  executing  some  operations  J 
lately,  Mr.  Allan,  the  Company’s  engineer,  j 
discovered,  at  a great  depth,  a gallery  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  He  succeeded  in  find- 
ing ancient  tools  and  utensils,  and  a stone  on 


Most  of  our  readers  must  have  noticed 
Messrs.  Hart’s  often-repeated  advertisement 
of  this  patent,  and  many  have  tried  it.  It 
may  nevertheless  be  useful  to  some  to  say 
that  we  have  liad  some  of  the  lock  furniture 
in  use  now  for  a considerable  time,  and  find  it 
all  that  can  be  desired.  The  improvements  in 
it  upon  other  methods  of  mounting  and  fixing 
door  furniture  consist  in  this, — that  the  spindles 
are  not  fastened  to  the  knobs,  but  drift  loosely 
in  them,  and  will  therefore  adjust  themselves 
to  doors  of  different  thicknesses  without  altera- 
tion, and  the  objectionable  side  screw  in  the 
neck  of  the  knob  is  not  required.  The  mount- 
ings by  which  the  knobs  are  secured  to  the 
door  form  bearings  for  each  knob,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  less  friction  on  the  follower : 
the  action  also  is  more  pleasant  than  with 
ordinary  mountings,  and  that  disfigurement  of 
the  door  which  frequently  occurs  when  the 
common  rosette  is  used,  is  avoided. 

As  a mounting,  it  is  certainly  superior  to 
any  other  kind  of  spindle.  The  difficulty  that 
the  makers  have  to  contend  with  is  price,  as  | 
these  are  necessarily  somewhat  dearer  where 
plain  china  or  hard  wood  furniture  is  used 
than  common  mountings,  but  there  is  little  or 
no  increase  where  ornamental  china  or  glass  is 
desired.  When  specifications  are  made  out, 
it  is  usually  thought  sufficient  to  state  that 
china,  glass,  or  hard  wood  furniture  is  to  be 
provided,  the  architect  forgetting  what  rubbish 
is  to  be  obtained.  Some  china  furniture 
is  now  being  sold  at  a less  price  than  tolerable ! 
brass,  but  of  such  a quality  that  it  would  be 


far  more  advantageous  to  the  employer  that 
the  latter  should  be  used. 

Sowell  do  we  think  of  the  patent  spindles,  that 
we  will  go  to  the  length  of  saying,  that  if  archi- 
tects were  to  provide  in  future  specifications  that 
the  furniture  should  be  “Pitt’s  patent,”  the 
increase  of  first  expense  on  a house  would  be 
but  nominal,  while  it  would  insure  better 
fittings  and  the  saving  of  much  annoyance 
and  outlay  afterwards. 


SITE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

As  to  the  adoption  of  the  site  of  the  cavalry 
barracks  in  Hyde-park,  for  the  proposed  new 
National  Gallery,  in  a number  of  your  very 
excellent  periodical,  you  objected  to  this  plan, 
on  the  score  of  its  being  too  much  exposed  to 
the  smoke  of  London.  Now  it  strikes  me 
there  are  some  other  serious  objections  against 
the  scheme.  The  ground  on  which  the  bar- 
racks stand  is  lengthy  enough,  but  it  has  no 
depth  to  allow  of  ornamental  ground  in  front 
or  rear.  Shut  up  between  two  roads,  the 
narrow  side  will  be  all  that  can  be  contrived 
to  front  London,  which,  to  assume  a dignified 
and  appropriate  character,  it  ought  to  face. 

Walk  a little  farther  (out  of  the  smoke) 
to  the  north-west  and  you  will  find  one  of 
the  finest  positions  which  could  be  obtained 
near  any  capital  in  Europe  : place  it  on  the 
site  of  old  Kensington  Palace,  looking  down 
from  the  west  through  a vista  or  wide  avenue 
of  trees  already  prepared  to  the  Serpentine, 
and  across  the  park  to  Grosvenor-gate.*  Fill 
up  that  Dutch  pond,  and  in  its  place  make  any 
kind  of  ornamental  garden  with  terraces  which 
may  be  thought  requisite.  Should  funds 
allow,  throw  a bridge  across  the  Serpentine 
and  make  a straight  road  through  Hyde-park  to 
Grosvenor-gate,  where  should  be  a handsome 
arch.  On  the  site  of  the  ol  1 palace  there  is 
space  enough  for  any  extent  of  building,  with 
approaches  ready  made,  and  fitting  oppor- 
tunity of  making  any  further  number.  Scarcely 
any  trees  need  be  cut  down. 

A Londoner. 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 

RAILWAY  COMPENSATION  INQUIRY. 

A fortnight  ago  an  inquiry  was  opened 
before  the  acting  under-sheriff  and  a special  j ury, 
to  assess  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Rail- 
way Company  for  423  yards  of  freehold  land, 
forming  part  of  the  site  of  Mr.  Win.  Bailey’s 
extensive  chemical  works  in  Horsley- fields, 
Wolverhampton ; and  also  for  2,011  square 
yards  of  prebendal  land  adjoining  the  works, 
and  running  parallel  with  the  intended  goods 
' station  of  the  Stour  Valley  line. 

! Mr.  Hornblower,  architect,  estimated  the  value 
of  the  2,011  square  yards  of  prebendal  land  at  50/. 
annual  rental,  and  that  Mr.  Bailey’s  interest  in  it 
was  worth  about  12i  years’  purchase,  taking  into 
consideration  the  ages  of  the  three  lives,  making  its 
total  value  620/.  15s.  To  this  he  added  33y  per 
cent,  for  compulsory  sale,  namely  206/.  15s., making 
the  total  sum  claimed  for  that  piece  of  land 
82"/.  10s.  For  the  purchase  of  423  yards  of  free- 
hold land,  near  the  proposed  tunnel,  he  allowed 
211/.  10s.,  to  which  he  added  50  per  cent,  for  com- 
pulsory sale,  namely,  105/.  15s.  He  estimated 
the  cost  of  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  hydria- 
dite  manufactory,  the  shed,  the  smiths’  shops,  the 
stoves,  with  the  whole  of  the  plant  therein,  &c.  at 
450/.  Earthwork  to  raise  land  in  the  present 
works  so  as  to  pass  over  the  tunnel,  341/.  16s. 
Extra  cost  of  foundations  of  buildings  to  be 
erected  and  of  the  retaining  wall  which  would  be  re- 
quired in  present  works,  404/.  15s.  9d.  Extra  cost 
of  foundations  to  flues,  stoves,  &c.,  400/.  Depre- 
ciated value  of  the  whole  works,  50/.  per  annum, 
which  at  20  years’  purchase  amounted  to  1,000/., 
making  a total  sum  in  reference  to  the  freehold  land 
of  2,913/.  16s.  9d.,  and  this,  added  to  the 827/.  10s. 
for  the  prebendal  land,  made  the  total  amount  of 
his  valuation  3,741/.  6s.  9d. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor,  surveyor,  on  the  same  side, 
brought  the  value  to  3,935/.  3s.  5d. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  1,705/.  4s.  ; 
assessing  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  two 
pieces  of  land  at  705/.  4s.  and  for  the  severance  of 
the  freehold,  1,000/. 

* Our  correspondent  does  not  seem  to  be  awnre  that  we 
originally  pointed  out  and  have  long  advocated  the  adop- 
tion of  this  site. — Ed. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Gloucester.  — The  long-talked-of  docks  at 
Gloucester,  it  appears,  are  about  to  be  pro- 
vided, tenders  having  been  called  for  by  adver- 
tisement for  works  connected  with  them.  The 
works  will  comprise  the  widening  of  the  Glou- 
cester and  Berkeley  Canal  at  Lanthony,  to  the 
extent  of  about  60  feet,  and  for  a distance  of 
about  360  yards,  and  the  formation  of  a branch 
line,  of  a mile  in  length,  from  the  docks  to  the 
main  line  at  Over-bridge.  The  erection  of  the 
permanent  passenger-station  at  Gloucester  is 
to  be  immediately  proceeded  with.  Its  site 
will  adjoin  that  of  the  Midland  station.  The 
Great  Western  Company  have  agreed  to  pur- 
chase from  the  Charity  Trustees  a piece  of  land 
adjoining  the  workhouse,  for  the  ■ purpose  of 
increasing  their  goods  accommodation  at 
Gloucester.  This  purchase,  says  Felix  Farley, 
will  add  about  4,000/.  to  the  funds  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital.  The  works  at  the  bridge 
at  Chepstow,  on  the  South  Wales  line,  are 
being  proceeded  with. 

Somerset  Central.  — Application  is  to  be 
made  to  Parliament  for  authority  to  construct 
a railway  from  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  at 
Highbridge,  to  Glastonbury,  and  probably  to 
Wells.  The  Bristol  and  Exeter  Company  have 
agreed  to  sell  the  Glastonbury  and  Highbridge 
Canal  to  the  above  company,  and  to  take  shares 
in  the  undertaking  in  lieu  of  the  purchase- 
money.  The  length  of  the  proposed  line  is 
12. | miles,  the  estimated  cost  70,000/.,  and  the 
gross  traffic  receipts  are  estimated  at  9,000/. 
per  annum. 

Conquest  of  Difficulties.  — “It  is  well 
known,”  says  Sir  Francis  Head,  “ that  one  of 
the  results  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson’s  elabo- 
rate investigation  was  that  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  ought  to  pass  through 
the  healthy  and  handsome  town  of  Northamp- 
ton. The  inhabitants,  however,  urged  and 
excited  by  men  of  influence  and  education, 
opposed  the  blessing  with  such  barbarous 
fury,  that  they  succeeded  in  distorting  the  line 
vid  the  Kilsby  tunnel,  to  a point  five  miles 
off.”  The  Kilsby  tunnel  is  a specimen  of  en- 
gineering which  tells  with  double  force  after 
the  above  relation.  Let  to  a contractor  for 
99,000/.  a quicksand  soon  stopped  his  progress, 
and  though  the  company  relieved  him  from 
his  engagement,  the  vexation  killed  him.  Mr. 
Stephenson  then  undertook  the  task,  and  con- 
fronted the  difficulty  with  a most  inventive 
spirit.  Though  the  water  rose  and  covered 
the  works,  though  the  pumping  apparatus 
appeared  insufficient,  though  the  directors 
were  inclined  to  abandon  the  task,  the  engineer, 
by  the  aid  of  their  capital  and  his  skill,  with 
1,250  men,  200  horses,  and  13  steam-engines, 
raised  1,800  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  night 
and  day,  for  eight  months,  from  the  quicksand 
alone,  and  infused  into  the  workmen  so  much 
of  his  own  energy,  that  when  either  of  their 
companions  were  killed  by  their  side,  they 
merely  threw  the  body  out  of  sight,  and  forgot 
his  death  in  their  own  exertions.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  was  the  cost  of  this 
great  work.  Thirty-six  millions  of  bricks  were 
used  in  its  formation  : 177,452  cubic  yards  of 
soil  were  taken  from  the  tunnel  in  eight 
months : 286,480,000  gallons  of  water  were 
pumped  from  it ; and  for  all  this  the  share- 
holders of  the  company  are  indebted  to  the  , 
“ men  of  influence  and  education,”  who  excited  , 
the  people  of  “ the  healthy  and  handsome  j 
town  of  Northampton.” — History  of  English 
Railways. 


Survey  of  Morpeth  and  Bedltngton.  ' 
— The  Local  Board  of  Health  for  this  district 
have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Hoggar 
and  Rapier,  of  Wolverhampton,  for  the  survey  ! 
of  the  towns  of  Morpeth  and  Bedlington,  toge- 
ther with  the  district  lying  between  the  rivers 
Wansbeck  and  Blythe. 

Metal  Roofing. — Mr.  C.  Cowper  has! 
obtained  a patent  for  “ improvements  in  cover-  ! 
ings  for  buildings,”  dated  May  3,  1S51.  This  j 
invention  consists  in  constructing  coverings  \ 
for  buildings  of  plates  of  iron,  formed  into  the  ' 
shape  of  tiles,  and  furnished  with  suitable  con-  j 
trivances  for  fixing  the  same,  and  afterwards 
coated  with  a verifiable  glaze  or  enamel. 


Familiar  Letters  on  the  Physics  of  the  Earth  ; 
treating  of  the  chief  Movements  of  the  Land, 
the  Waters,  and  the  Air,  and  the  Forces  that 
give  rise  to  them.  By  H.  Buff,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Giessen. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Hoffmann,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
London : Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly. 
1851. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  little  treatise 
is  not  so  much  to  offer  new  facts  to  the  man 
of  science  as  to  render  to  a large  circle  of 
readers  some  assistance  towards  obtaining 
clearer  views  and  more  precise  notions  of  the 
processes  which  are  at  work  on  the  largest 
scale  on  this  our  earth,  as  well  as  of  the  causes 
by  which  they  are  governed,  and  of  their 
influences  on  the  condition  and  the  general 
features  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  There  is 
certainly  a large  class  of  readers  of  good 
general  education  to  whom  such  a work  will  be 
very  acceptable,  and  we  believe  that  they  will 
find  the  present  book  both  instructive  and 
entertaining.  We  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  “ more  precise  notions  ” on  some  points 
however,  or,  at  least,  happier  terms,  than  we 
find  in  the  following  instance  in  the  outset : — 

It  is  now  no  longer  doubtful,  that  the  primaeval 
shocks  and  revolutions  through  which  the  earth  has 
evidently  passed,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  present 
form  and  stute,  were  manifestations  of  the  same 
natural  forces,  whose  action,  sometimes  formative, 
sometimes  destructive,  we  continue  to  witness  at  the 
present  day. 

Two  of  these  powers,  which  work  throughout  the 
entire  universe,  and  bring  under  each  other’s  influ- 
ence all  the  heavenly  bodies — gravity  and  heat — 
stand  out  as  the  mainsprings  both  of  the  past  revo- 
lutions, and  of  the  present  changes  of  the  earth. 
Gravity  is  the  principle  of  attraction  and  solidity; 
heat,  of  expansion  and  mobility.  All  material 
things  bear  within  them  these  two  sources  of  action. 

Having  thus  set  off  with  “ gravity  ” and 
“ beat,”  as  the  two  great  cosmical  forces,  the 
author  proceeds  to  say  that — 

General  gravity  (gravitation) — the  mutual  at- 
tracting power  of  all  heavenly  bodies — links  the 
earth  with  its  companion,  the  moon,  and  leads  the 
latter  in  its  path  round  the  former,  and  both  in  their 
yearly  course  around  the  sun.  It  maintains  the 
equilibrium  of  our  own  solar  system,  and  also  that 
of  the  whole  universe. 

Earthly  gravity — the  mutual  attracting  power  of 
the  atoms  of  the  earth — tends  to  arrange  them  about 

a common  central  point The  sum  of  the 

attractions  of  all  the  other  particles  for  any  single 
particle,  or  for  any  body  upon  the  earth,  is  what  is 
called  the  weight  of  that  particle  or  body. 

Admitting  that  the  terms  in  use  to  denote 
the  divers  regions — if  we  may  so  call  them — 
of  attractive  and  repulsive,  or  at  least  eon- 
centrative  and  radiative  force — such  as  those 
of  particles  in  masses,  masses  in  spheres, 
spheres  in  stars,  and  stars  -in  clusters,  or 
clusters  in  firmaments— are  terms  very  loosely 
applied  even  by  men  of  science,  still  we  can 
scarcely  admit  of  so  very  unusual  and  unau- 
thorised an  application  of  such  a terra  as 
“ gravity,”  to  the  cause  of  “ solidity.”  More- 
over, although  gravity  be  a term  in  use  to 
denote  certain  sections  of  concentrative  power, 
limited  by  the  region  or  regions  of  form — such 
as  mass,  stratum,  or  sphere — to  which  it  has  ! 
been  applied,  and  although  heat  be  a term  in 
use  to  denote  a certain  section  of  radiative, 
or  repulsive  power,  limited,  though  as  yet 
obscurely,  to  regions  of  form  allowed  by 
chemists,  &c.,  to  be  interior  to  masses — such 
as  particle,  molecule,  atom — and  never  applied  ' 
to  those  exterior— such  as  stratum,  sphere,  star, ! 
cluster,  or  firmament, — it  is  certainly  going  too 
far  to  maintain  that  gravity  and  heat  are  a 
couple  of  terms  entitled  to  denote  something 
like  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  in  gene- 
ral. This  is  an  abuse  of  terms  not  one  whit  more 
justifiable  than  it  would  be  to  select  the  posi- 
tive force  manifested  in  cold  as  attractive 
force,  and  then  to  apply  “ cold”  as  a sweeping 
term  denotive  of  attractive  force  in  general. 

‘ Magnetism,”  even,  might  just  as  well  be 
made  the  co-ordinate  antithesis  of  “ heat”  as 
“ gravity.”  The  force  which  we  really  recog- 
nize as  the  cause  of  solidity,  men  of  science 
call  the  cohesive  force,  not  the  force  of  gravity. 
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However,  we  do  not  so  much  blame  this 
author  merely,  as  we  do  the  general  looseness 
with  which  such  terms  are  applied,  though 
certainly  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the 
present  instance : imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
actual  organisation  and  economy  of  nature  is 
the  ultimate  reason  why  such  incertitude 
exists  in  the  use  of  terms  which  ought  to  be 
definite,  and  we  think  could  easily  be  made 
so,  shedding,  at  the  same  time,  a flood  of  light 
upon  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  all  the  re- 
cognizable powers  and  forms — or  sections, 
rather,  of  power  and  form — in  the  universe. 

Cyclopcedia  nf  useful  Arts,  Mechanical  and 
Chemical,  Manufacturing,  Mining,  and  En- 
gineering: edited  by  Charles  Tomlinson. 
Illustrated  by  engravings.  George  Virtue, 
London  and  New  York.  Parts  1 and'2. 

If  the  two  first  shilling  parts  of  this  work  be  a 
fair  sample  of  the  whole,  it  will  constitute  a 
very  useful  book  of  reference  and  instruction. 
The  subjects  of  most  interest  to  our  readers 
in  the  two  parts  issued  are  Abbatoirs,  Aque- 
duct, Artesian  Wells,  Asph altttm. 
Augur,  Awl,  and  such  like.  There  are 
also  interesting  articles  on  .'Erostatidn, 
Anemometer,  Annealing,  Alloy,  and 
other  subjects.  The  Great  Exhibition  will 
furnish  materials,  it  is  said,  for  the  work 
throughout.  

The  Elements  of  Perspective,  illustrated  by 
numerous  Examples  and  Diagrams.  By 
Aaron  Penley.  London : Winsor  and 
Newton.  1851. 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  useful  little  books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton,  the 
well-known  artists’  colour  makers.  Mr.  Penley 
has  set  forth  his  knowledge  perspicuously,  and 
given  a number  of  carefully  drawn  examples. 

Elizd  Cook’s  Journal.  Published  by  Charles 
Cook,  Raquet-coui  t,  Fleet-street. 

Amid  the  host  of  craft  launched  on  the  ever- 
swelling  sea  of  literature,  there  are  few  that 
are  steering  more  directly  for  the  port  of  public 
favour  than  this  unpretending  but  excellent 
periodical.  In  the  last  volume  may  be  found 
interesting  and  instructive  papers  on  all  sub- 
jects,— history,  biography,  chemistry,  poetry, 
travels,  fiction,  &c.  &c.  — the  whole  being 
carefully  edited,  and  forming  an  admirable 
family  journal.  Its  typography  is  exceedingly 
neat,  and  the  journal  is  of  a nice  readable  size, 
and  we  doubt  not  the  renewed  health  of  its 
popular  editress  will  tend  to  infuse  fresh 
vigour  into  its  future  numbers. 


IHigriUauea. 

Bedfordshire  Archaeological  and 
Architectural  Society. — A general  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  at  Bedford  on 
Tuesday  in  week  before  last,  Col.  W.  B. 
Higgins  in  the  chair.  The  report  for  1850-51 
was  read  and  adopted  ; and  a letter  from  the 
Rev.  F.  Hose  was  read  as  to  Dunstable  Priory 
Church,  the  rebuilding  of  the  south  aisle  of 
which  was  said  to  be  progressing  with  activity. 
Discoveries  had  been  made  which  proved  that 
the  external  gallery  extended  all  along  the 
west  front.  The  entire  columns  of  one  side  of 
another  Norman  doorway  had  been  found, 
which  had  formed  the  entrance  into  the  aisle 
now  rebuilding.  The  society  contributed  10/. 
to  the  restoration.  A paper  on  Bedford  Castle, 
by  Mr.  Hurst,  was  then  read,  and  was  followed 
by  another  on  Hawnes  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
B.  E.  Brydges,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  its 
restoration  had  been  just  completed.  Various 
objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

Edinburgh  School  of  Arts. — A soiree 
in  honour  of  this  school  recently  took  place  in 
Queen-street  Hall.  The  soiree  was  got  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  students  attending 
the  institution  ; and  it  was  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
got  ud  to  celebrate  the  advantageous  position 
now  occupied  by  the  institution,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  premises  in  Adam-square,  intended 
at  once  to  accommodate  the  school  and  to  serve 
as  a monument  to  the  memory  of  James  Watt. 
The  hall  was  well  filled,  and  the  Lord  Provost 
occupied  the  chair. 
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Brunelleschi’s  Dome.  — Your  corre- 
spondent, “ H.  T.  B.,”  has,  I think,  misunder- 
stood the  quotation  he  gives  from  the  r.  port 
of  Brunelleschi  concerning  the  erection  of 
his  famous  dome.  The  quotation  ends 
thus,  “adopting  the  proportions  and  manner 
of  the  pointed  arch,  this  being  a form  which 
displays  a rapid  tendency  to  ascend;”  from 
whence  “ H.  T.  B.”  concludes  that  this  great 
architect  regarded  the  dome  as  an  aspiring 
feature.  But  what  Brunelleschi  says  is  this, 
“That  it  was  not  possible  to  construct  it  in  a 
perfect  circle,  as  the  weight  of  the  lantern 
above  would  soon  overthrow  the  whole.”  He 
had,  therefore,  determined  to  turn  the  inner 
part  of  the  vault  in  angles,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  walls,  adopting  the  proportions 
and  manner  of  the  pointed  arch,  which,  having 
a tendency  to  rise,  and  being  loaded  with  the 
lantern , the  one  with  the  other  would  render  the 
whole  durable.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  has  no 
connection  with  the  aspiring  character  of  the 
dome  considered  as  an  architectural  feature ; 
and  that  Brunelleschi  did  not  think  the  struc- 
ture demanded  an  aspiring  dome  is  clear  from 
what  he  elsewhere  says,  that  he  would,  if  the 
thing  had  been  possible,  have  constructed  a 
vault  like  that  of  the  Pantheon— R. 

Savings  Bank  Com  petition,  Brighton. 
— I send  you  the  following  account  and  result 
of  a competition  just  settled  here  for  a savings 
bank,  about  to  be  erected  in  Brighton.  Five 
gentlemen  were  applied  to,  who,  accordingly, 
6ent  in  designs,  which  were  considered  by  a 
sub-committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
one  of  the  number,  marked  “ Justitia,”  re- 
commended as  first  in  merit,  and  another, 
“ Delta,”  as  second ; but  upon  the  report  being 
presented  to  the  general  committee  for  their 
approval,  it  was  decided  that  the  plans  marked 
“ justitia”  could  not  be  considered,  because 
they  were  coloured,  contrary  to  the  instructions, 
and  that  “ Delta  ” should  then  take  the  first 
place,  and  “ Fidelitas,”  the  third  in  the  list, 
should  be  placed  second.  A protest  against 
this  decision  was  thereupon  sent  in  by 
“ Justitia,”  on  the  ground  that  all  the  plans 
were  more  or  less  contrary  to  the  instructions. 
Well,  Sir,  the  committee  again  met  and  re- 
solved to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  the  plans 
of  “ Justitia  ” were  again  admitted  to  stand  or 
fall  by  their  merits ; but  by  this  time  the 
names  of  the  authors  had  been  divulged,  and 
the  plans  of  “ J ustitia,”  after  being  declared 
by  the  sub-committee  superior  in  accommoda- 
tion to  any  others  sent  in,  were  recommended 
to  be  again  thrown  out  on  a question  of  detail, 
and  this  by  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  committee.  This  point  being 
carried,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
former  decision  would  stand.  But  no,  it  was 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  designs  of 
“ Fidelitas  ” possessed  a merit  hitherto  hidden, 
and  were  worthy  of  receiving  the  reward  due 
to  merit  by  being  placed  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  exclusion  of  “ Delta,”  whose  plans  had 
actually  been  accepted  and  an  award  made  in 
his  favour;  both  sub  and  general  committees 
having  thus  completely  reversed  their  former 
decisions. — Justitia. 

Water  Supply.— Last  week,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick  went  to  view 
the  new  gathering  grounds  and  works  at 
Woodhead,  for  the  improved  supply  of  Man- 
chester with  soft  water.  The  examination  of 
the  works  for  the  collection  of  the  soft  water, 
which  is  mainly  derived  from  soft  water 
springs  and  from  the  rainfall  upon  the  forma- 
tions of  the  gritstone  sand,  occupied  them 
during  the  day.  At  night,  at  a meeting  of  the 
factory  operatives  of  Manchester,  his  lordship 
adverted  to  the  water-works,  and  said  that  the 
working  men  of  that  district  were  to  be  con- 
gratulated, that  by  the  exertions  of  the  cor- 
poration, acting  upon  good  advice,  they  had 
now  the  certainty  of  the  blessing  of  supplies  of 
water  of  the  highest  order  of  purity,  fit  for 
their  children  and  themselves  to  drink,  good 
for  making  tea,  and  for  saving  soap,  and  plea- 
sant instead  of  disagreeable  to  wash  with.  It 
was  most  disgraceful,  he  said,  that  with  similar 
means  of  supply  of  water  of  similar  quality 
available,  the  population  of  London  were  de- 
barred from  using  it,  and  were  restricted  to 
the  use  of  hard  water  inferior  in  quality,  de- 


rived from  rivers  polluted  by  sewerage  and 
traffic.  We  understand  that  in  several  other 
towns  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  prin- 
ciple had  been  adopted,  which  was  enforced  by 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  of  abandoning 
the  rivers  (the  sources  of  supply  hitherto 
adopted  as  a matter  of  course,  with  large  open 
reservoirs  of  subsidence  or  filtration),  and 
going  farther  a-field  to  collect  springs  of  the 
softest  water  to  be  found,  and  leading  it  in 
covered  pipes,  with  as  little  detention  or  ex- 
posure as  practicable,  direct  in  a continuous 
supply  to  the  houses  of  the  consumers.  The 
question  is  of  such  great  importance  to  the 
metropolis  that  the  results  in  these  places 
should  be  carefully  noted. 

Ancient  Stones  and  Obelisks. — The 
Syro-Egyptian  Soci  ty.— At  the  meeting 
on  11th,  Mr.  Bonomicom  nicated  some  obser- 
vations on  the  ancient  mod  of  setting  up  stones 
and  obelisks  on  their  pedestals.  He  remarked 
that  on  some  of  the  largest  stones  in  the 
temples  of  Greece  and  Sicily  a groove  is  made 
in  the  shape  of  a horse-shoe  at  each  end  of 
the  stone,  by  which  means  a rope  could  be 
inserted,  and  the  stone  suspended  and  low- 
ered into  its  place  without  disturbing  its 
neighbours,  and  then  the  rope  drawn  out.  In 
the  great  temple  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily, 
there  is  also  another  contrivance  for  lifting  and 
lowering  into  its  place  large  blocks  of  stone. 
It  consists  of  a projection  at  each  end  of  the 
stone  (part  of  the  block  itself),  round  which  a 
rope  might  be  placed  in  the  same  way  as  in 
former  contrivances : it  was  placed  in  the 
groove.  In  the  great  blocks  of  the  terrace- 
wall  of  the  Temple  of  Baalbek  there  are  some 
accurately  cut  square  holes  of  sufficient  depth 
to  insert  iron  pins,  by  which  the  block  might 
be  attached  to  the  moving  power.  With  us  a 
rectangular  hole  is  c t in  the  upper  surface  of 
the  block,  which  1 3e  is  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  for  1 e insertion  of  iron  wedges 
and  a ring,  by  whi  ■ means  the  block  is  sus- 
pended and  lowered  into  its  place.  None  of 
these  contrivances  are  discoverable  in  Egypt, 
but  Mr.  Bonorai  pointed  out  in  the  pedestals 
of  the  two  obelisks  of  Luxor,  and  in  the  pedes- 
tals of  the  colossal  sitting  statues  of  the  plain 
of  Gorna,  grooves  that  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  profile  of  the  square  block  on 
wnich  the  statue  is  erected. 

The  Me.lville  and  Wellington 
Statues  at  Edinburgh. — At  a recent 
county  meeting,  a report  was  read  on  the 
present  state  of  matters  as  regards  the  Melville 
statue.  The  total  sum  raised  was  2,027/.  19s. 
The  committee  had  resolved  to  have  the  statue 
reduced  in  size  to  10  feet,  with  a pedestal  of 
polished  red  granite  instead  of  freestone.  The 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  is  1,850/. ; 
and  the  work,  under  penalties,  is  to  be  done  in 
stages  and  completed  within  two  years.  The 
model  has  been  completed,  and  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  full-sized  model  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  A letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Steele,  the  sculptor,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  work  would  not  be  delayed  as  the 
Wellington  statue  had  been,  because  the  erec- 
tion of  the  sculpture  foundry,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Scotland,  was  now  completed,  so  that 
the  Wellington  statue  itself  would  be  cast  in  a 
short  time,  the  delay  being  solely  owing  to  the 
want  of  this  foundry. 

Slate  Rocks  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon. — In  a paper  read  at  the  Geological 
Society  on  5th  inst.,  Professor  Sedgwick, 
F.G.S.,  explained  that  the  sedimentary  rocks 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows : — 1.  The  culm  measures  of  west  Devon 
form  a trough,  the  parallel  sides  of  which 
extend  from  Hartland  Point  to  beyond  Bamp- 
ton,  on  the  north;  and  from  Lesnewth  to  the 
south  of  Exeter  on  the  south,  interrupted, 
however,  in  this  southern  edge,  by  the  great 
granitic  mass  of  Dartmoor : 2.  The  calcareous 
slates  of  Barnstaple,  and  the  sandstones  of 
G'harwoad  and  Boggy  Point,  underlie  the 
culm  measures  on  the  north,  and  are  repre- 
sented along  the  south  edge  of  the  culm-rocks 
by  the  limestone  and  fossiliferous  slates  of 
Petherwin,  and,  forming  with  the  latter  the 
“ Barnstaple  or  Petherwin  group,”  constitute 
the  upper  part  of  the  “ Devonian  system  ;” 
i.  The  “ Dartmouth  group,”  or  middle  Devo- 


j man>  appear  on  the  north  as  the  unfossiliferous 
slates  and  coarse  grauwaclte  of  Morte  Bay, 
and  on  the  south  of  the  culm  trough  as  the 
unfossiliferous  slates  of  the  Dartmouth  dis- 
trict : 4.  The  oldest  or  “ Plymouth  group  ” of 
the  Devonian  series  is  well  marked  on  the 
north  by  the  limestone  and  sandstones  of 
Linton,  and  the  north  coast,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  fossiliferous  slate  rocks  of  the  “ Lis- 
keard  group,”  and  the  limestones  and  sand- 
, stones  of  the  Plymouth  district.  The  profes- 
, sor  next  proceeded  to  describe  a series  of  slate 
rocks  to  the  south  of  the  granitic  mass  north 
j of  St.  Austell,  and  occupying  Dodman  Point 
! and  Nare  Head. 

j 1 elegraphic  Bell  Boards. — Ingenious 
bell-hangers  and  others  have  of  late  been 
pretty  frequently  engaged  in  trials  of  inventive 
skill  in  this  useful  direction.  The  latest  modi- 
fication of  the  idea  is  one  recorded  by  the 
Lincolnshire  Times,  which  describes  the  appa- 
ratus as  an  extremely  simple  one,  with  a single 
bell  and  board  for  each  building-such  as  an 
mn,  public  building,  factory,  &c.,— although 
it  transmits  a number  of  messages,  such  as 
may  be  usual  in  the  building,  as  well  as  indi- 
cates the  apartment  whence  the  message 
issued.  On  the  surface  of  a series  of  balls  the 
messages  or  notices  are  written  or  engraved, 
and  these  are  suspended  so  as  to  communicate 
with  the  various  apartments  by  wires  passing 
through  holes  on  a flat  surface  affixed  to  the 
walls,  and  when  acted  on  from  the  apartments, 
each  appropriate  counter-signal  is  lifted,  the 
bell  is  rung,  and  the  ball  remains  in  its 
lifted  position  till  turned  off  by  a small  lever. 
The  mode  in  which  each  particular  message  is" 
despatched  in  each  room  to  the  bell  board  is 
described,  not  very  clearly,  as  “ merely  pull- 
ing a bellrope ;”  but  we  presume  there  must 
be  a number  of  bellropes  in  each  apartment. 
We  can  readily  conceive  a single  rope  and 
wire,  however,  to  do  the  whole  work,  if  each 
signal  required  a different  length  of  pull,  mea- 
sured out  on  a board  or  plate  in  each  apart- 
ment, and  communicating,  by  its  own  single 
indicator,  with  one  common  bell,  and  with  a 
single  line  of  messages  printed  on  a bell  board. 

New  Preparations  for  bombarding 
Venice  1— Our  readers  may  rub  their  eyes  : it  is 
indeed  scarcely  credible;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact : a truly  monster  battery  is  in  course 
of  preparation  in  front  of  the  island  on  which 
stands  the  church  of  San  Georgio  Maggiore,  so 
that  the  guns  may  be  brought  to  bear  at  once  upon 
the  Piazzetta,  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  Dogana, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal;  and  the* 
Austrians,  at  their  first  discharge,  will  thus 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reducing  the  chief 
monuments  of  the  city  to  ruins.  Venice  is  not 
only  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  past,  but  it 
is  a city  in  which  all  Europe  is  interested,  and 
which  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  common 
property  of  the  civilised  world,  all  the  more  so 
that  it  stands  in  the  ocean,  which  is  common 
to  all.  It  is,  therefore,  an  insult  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nations  to  threaten  destruction 
in  such  a way  to  monuments  prized  by  all, 
and,  if  persisted  in,  cannot  but  rouse  the  in- 
dignation even  of  those  friendly  to  Austria  and 
its  cause.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  fact 
to  the  Times. 

“ Powerful  Strong.” — The  American 
papers  notice  an  invention  by  Mr.  Solomons 
of  Cincinnati,  of  what  he  calls  a perfect  sub- 
stitute for  steam  ! From  common  whiting 
sulphuric  acid,  and  water  he  procures  carbon 
in  the  gaseous  state ; and  with  the  power  exerted 
by  this  gas,  he  asserts  that  he  now  drives  a 25 
horse  engine,  and  for  one-fortieth  the  expense 
of  steam,  lifts  and  lets  fall  12,000  lbs.  five 
times  in  a minute.  This  fluid,  without  any 
heat  applied  at  all,  exerts  a pressure  of  540  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  while  water  in  the  same 
unheated  state  has  no  pressure  but  that  of 
gravity.  Water,  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
yields  a power  of  15  lbs.  This  fluid,  with  the 
same  heat,  would  yield  a power  of  nearly 
12,000  lbs. ! And  what  is  more,  a handful  of 
charcoal,  and  a boiler,  the  size  of  a tea-kettle 
will  produce,  at  an  expense  of  a few  cents,  the 
whole  of  this  tremendous  energy  ! Fifty 
dollars  expense  in  carbon  will  carry  one  of  the 
Collins  steamers  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
Bravo  ! 
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Circular  Sawing  Machines.— Mr. 
Robert  W.  Parker,  of  Roxbury,  U.S.,  has 
invented  an  improvement  in  driving  circular 
saws,  which,  it  is  asserted,  obviates  much  of 
the  friction  attendant  upon  the  ordinary  modes 
of  running  such  saws.  By  a peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  belts  and  pulley,  Mr.  Parker  states 
that  he  can  easily  get,  by  hand  power,  2,600 
revolutions  of  a buzz  saw  per  minute,  cutting 
through  a three-inch  plank  in  that  period  by 
the  power  of  one  man  at  the  crank. 

Wall  Paintings  Abroad. — “We  learn 
from  Munster,  Westphalia,”  says  the  Literary 
Gazette,  “ that  some  fresco  paintings  of  the 
thirteenth  century  have  been  lately  discovered 
in  the  church  at  Seremhorst,  near  that  town, 
and  that  a curious  specimen  of  painted  glass 
has  been  found  at  Legenwinden.  In  the  chief 
aisle  of  Patroklus  Church,  at  Soest,  Romanic 
frescoes  and  statuettes  of  the  twelfth  cen.ury 
have  been  discovered,  and  measures  taken  to 
remove  from  them  the  coatings  of  lime  and 
plaster  which  the  fanaticism  or  the  ignorance 
of  former  years  has  heaped  on  them.  It  has 
also  been  discovered  that  the  Nicolai  Chapel, 
in  Soest  Cathedral,  is  entirely  covered  with 
very  curious  paintings  ol  the  twelfth  century. 

Isthmus  of  Suez  Railway  and  Canal. 
— From  Alexandria,  the  line  proceeds  in  a south- 
eastern direction  to  Damanhour,  passing  at 
short  distances  from  Salamoun,  Nadir, Wardan, 
and  Kelioub,  to  Cairo.  The  proposed  route 
across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  branches 
oft’  from  the  Alexandrian  line  at  Bulah,  a few 
miles  north  of  Cairo,  and  proceeds  nearly 
parallel  with  the  present  Great  Hadj  route,  to 
Suez  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  route  of  the  pro- 
posed ship  canal  commences  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  mouth  of  theTineb,  the  entrance 
to  the  ancient  Pelusiac  Canal,  and  proceeds  in 
a southern  direction  to  Suez,  terminating  in 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  canal  of  Sesostris  or 
Necho.  Mr.  Wyld,  of  Charing  Cross,  has 
published  a map,  in  which  these  routes  are 
traced  out. 

Dividing  and  Measuring  Machine. — 
A new  invention  has  been  described  to  us  as 
exhibited  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  near  the  Obe- 
lisk, Blackfriars-road.  It  is  the  production  of 
a working-man,  named  Thomas  Best,  an  engi- 
neer and  machinist  at  Greenacre’s-moor,  near 
Manchester.  The  body  of  the  machine  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  a telescope  frame  of 
steel,  containing  a screw,  half-an-inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  7 inches  long — a wheel,  14  inches 
in  diameter,  being  affixed  to  one  end  of  the 
screw.  The  edge  of  the  wheel  is  divided  into 
500  parts,  and  as  it  requires  20  complete 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  to  advance  the  screw 
1 inch,  the  turning  it  one  division  will  ad- 
vance the  screw  1- 10,000th  part  of  an  inch. 
To  the  wheel-end  of  the  telescope-frame 
a steel  point  is  attached,  the  top  of  which  (level 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel)  is  the 
breadth  of  two  of  the  wheel  divisions.  On 
one  side  the  point  is  divided  into  ten,  and  on 
the  other  into  six  parts,  so  that  the  turning  of 
the  wheel  the  distance  of  one  of  these  very 
minute  divisions  will  cause  the  screw  to  move 
1 -60,000th  or  100,000th  part  of  an  inch,  a3 
may  be  required.  Allowances  for  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  metal  of  the  machine  are 
also  provided  for.  For  the  purposes  of  divid- 
ing, an  addition  is  made  on  one  side  of  a rest, 
for  the  substance  to  be  graduated,  and  a tool- 
box is  substituted  for  the  face  attached  to  the 
main-screw.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  divid- 
ing the  English  standard  of  lineal  measure,  its 
component  1 -100,000th  part  of  an  inch,  but  as 
it  is  regulated  in  tenths  it  is  more  immediately 
adapted  to  the  division  of  foreign  standards  of 
lineal  measure,  and  the  graduation  of  scales  in 
accordance  therewith. 

The  Banking  Institute. — At  the  Hall 
of  Commerce  Chambers,  in  Threadmeedle- 
street,  the  first  monthly  meeting  of  this  insti- 
tute was  held  on  the  25th  inst.,  when  Mr. 
Dalton  read  a paper  on  the  question,  “ How 
far  is  the  security  of  Banker’s  Locks  affected 
by  the  recent  scientific  and  ingenious  expe- 
riments on  patent  locks?”  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Chubb  and  Mr.  Hobbs, 
who  had  been  invited  to  attend.  The  pro- 
ceedings did  not  exactly  satisfy  us,  although 
we  cannot  say  why. 


The  Marylebone  Literary  Institu- 
tion.— A new  lecture  theatre  has  been  built 
for  this  excellent  institution,  and  will  be 
opened  on  Monday,  1st  December,  with  a 
reading  from  Shakspeare  by  Miss  Glynn.  We 
will  give  some  particulars.  Amongst  the  lec- 
tures announced  are  six  by  Mr.  Thackeray  on 
the  Humorous  Writers  of  the  last  century,  for 
which,  by  the  way,  he  is  to  receive  the  6um  of 
150*. 

New  Bridge  for  Westminster. — The 
design  for  the  new  bridge  is,  we  understand, 
by  Mr.  Hardwick,  architect. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Question. — Will  one  of  your  correspondents  give  me 
the  rule  by  which  to  ascertain  what  height  an  object  should 
be  (placed  at  a horizontal  distance  of  100  yards,  and  at  an 
altitude  of  50  feet),  to  appear  5 feet  high  ? — Ignobamus. 

“S.  C.juu.,”  “ G.  G.,"  “Devizes  Man,”  “ C.  B.,”  “H. 

A. ,”  " J.  W.  P.,”  “ T.  H.  W.,"  “ C.  O."  (we  hope  to  give 
details  hereafter  : the  roof  at  King's-cross  Station  has  no 
tie-rods),  “ A Building  Operative  ” (our  correspondent 
draws  a wrong  inference  : we  meant  no  tauut  by  the  quota" 
tion  referred  to),  “ G.  M.  H.,"  “ W.  H.,”  “ G.  D.  D.,’ 
“ Mr.  F.,”  “ Moses  Adams  ” (had  better  hear  the  writer 
out  first),  " Crito  " (we  have  no  desire  to  quarrel;  but  un* 
hesitatingly  decline  the  alternative),  “W.  C.  jun.”  (the 
means  of  destroying  ants  were  discussed  in  our  pages  some 
time  ago),  “An  Inquirer”  (the  subjects  mentioned  are 
treated  of  throughout  Tiie  Builder  : it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  refer),  “ G.  E.  L.,”  “ C.  B.”  “ E.  J.  P."  (we  shall  be 
happy  to  see  the  notes),  “R.  R.”  (may  discuss  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Wells:  we  decline  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject), “ E.  A.  F.”  (will  appear),  “ E.  L.  G.”  (thanks),  “ J . 

B.  D.”  (the  letter  appeared  to  be  in  our  correspondent's 
handwriting),  “ A Subscriber  from  First,"  “ W.  H.,”  “ E- 
W.,”  “ G.  E.  G.”  “R.  H.” 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  ou* 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BENNETT’S  THERMOMETERS,  65, 

Chcnpside. — Railways,  baths,  churches,  gardens  nnd  chy- 
mists  SUPPLIED  with  every  kind  of  THERMOMETER  at  this 
manufactory,  where  1,000  may  be  had  for  501.,  or  may  be  selected 
irom,  at  Is.  each,  in  8-inch  boxwood  frames;  larger  sizes  to  suit 
every  place,  purpose,  and  climate.  Ilnrometers  at  equally  moderate 
prices.— BENNETT,  Watch.  Clock,  nnd  Instrument  Maker  to  the 
Itoyal  Observatory,  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Admiralty,  aud 
the  Queen.— 65,  Chcapside. 


Lithography  and  engraving.— 

Estate  Plans,  Drawings  of  Machinery,  Manufacturers’  Pat- 
terns, Landscapes  aud  Portraits,  Show  Cards,  Circular  Letters,  Ac., 
Baukers’  Notes  and  Cheques,  Certificates,  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Lading.  Invoices.  Curds,  Ao„  and  every  description  of  Engraving 
and  Lithographing,  by  tho  first  artists  and  workmen,  at  the  lowest 
current  rate  of  charges.— WATERLOW  aud  SONS,  65  to  08, 
London- wall,  London. 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  & son, 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

17,  GATE-STREET.  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


I^OMPETITI 

-Mr.  THOMAS 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

[TON  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

. .AS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of-1  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen.  Ac.”and  of  “ Loudon  as  it  is,” 
oilers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds.  Landscapes.  Perspective 
Views.  Interiors.  Ao.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  18.  Albany -street,  Regent's-park. 


Decorative  painting.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  ami  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  tic  -cen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  intoi  m his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediaeval,  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist, 58,  Pall-mall,  London. 


HP  HE  DEPOSITORS  of  WORKS  of  art 

X and  INGENUITY  in  the  GREAT  EXHIBITION,  and 
others,  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  ROYAL  POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION,  incorporated  in  183 % is  CLOSED  to 
the  PUBLIC,  fertile  purpose  of  receiving  approved  Deposits,  for 
sale  or  otherwise,  without  expense  to  the  Depositors.  Those  who 
wish  to  embrace  this  opportunity  should  send  their  works  before 
the  1st  of  December,  and  they  will  then  be  fully  particularized  in 
the  Catalogue. 

The  INSTITUTION  will  be  RE-OPENED  on  the  8th  of 
DECEMBER.  R.  I.  LONGBOTTOM,  Secretary. 


^OLOSSEUM.  — The  original  and  extra- 

’W  ordinary  PANORAMA  of  LONDON',  painted  by  Mr.  Parris, 
will  be  EXHIBITED,  with  the  other  Rplendid  features  of  this 
Establishment,  en.irely  rcrembellished,  daily  from  half-past  .Ten 
till  Four.  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARIS  by  NIGHT, 
by  Danson  aud  Son,  every  evening  (except  Saturday),  from 
Seven  till  Ten.  The  most  admired  music  from  two  till  half- 
past  Four,  aud  during  the  evening,  when  the  conservatories, 
saloons,  Ao.,  nrc  brilliantly  illuminated  Admission,  day  or 
evening,  2s.;  children  nnd  schools,  half-price.  CYCLORAMA, 
Albany-street.  admission  Is.  A grand  moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon 
and  the  Earthquake  in  1755,  is  exhibited  daily  at  Three,  and 
every  evening  (except  Satui day),  at  Eight  o'clock,  illustrated  by 
appropriate  music  on  the  new  grand  Apollonicon.  Children  aud 
schools  half-price. 


PUPIL. — A Civil  Engineer,  engaged  in  the 

country  on  a line  of  railway,  lias  a VACANCY  in  his  office 
fora  PUPIL,  who  would  have  abundant  opportunity  of  learning 
his  profession.  Premium  for  three  years,  and.— For  further  in- 
formation, address  to  DELTA,  Mr.  Reid's,  Stationer,  15,  Charing- 


1N  a Builder’s  office  there  is  a VACANCY 

for  a Young  Man  desirous  of  IMPROVEMENT,  aud  as  he 
will  have  many  advantages,  a small  salary  only  will  be  given.— 
Address  to  G.  LI.,  office  of  ” The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden.  


APPRENTICE  to  a Builder.— The  friends 

of  a LAD,  educated  at  the  Blue-Coat  School,  wish  to  put 
him  os  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  a Carpent  r aud  Builder, 
with  whom  he  will  meet  with  considerate  treatment,  and  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  busine-s.— Address,  with  terras  uud  other  parti- 
culars, F.,  Post  Office,  180,  Strand. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A TRADESMAN  has  a SON,  a respectable 

youth,  fourteen  and  a-half  years  of  age.  who  has  a good  idea 
of  planning,  drawing,  and  land  surveying.  Iv<  wishes  to  place  in  a 
respectable  office  ns  an  OUT-DOOR  APPRENTICE  for  any  length 
of  term  a<  may  be  agreed  upon.  Nopreinium  will  be  given,  as  the 
lad's  services  may  be  made  equivalent  — Address,  A.  B.,  Mr. 
Spalding’s,  Stationer,  Ae.,  High-street,  Notting-hill. 


\^7"ANTED,  an  expeditious  ARC  PI  I- 

¥ T TECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN,  capable  of  making 
perspective  and  other  drawings,  with  a good  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  style. —Address,  A.  B.,  Creswiek's,  5,  John  street,  Oxford- 


WANTED,  in  a large  Building  Firm  in 

V ¥ Town,  an  EXPERIENCED  MAX,  competent  to  tnke 
out  quantities,  measure  and  estimate,  and  keep  prime-cost  ac- 
c unUi— Address,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.,  Masou's-hall,  Basinglrall- 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  or 

WALKING  FOREMAN,  by  a Young  M ra.  accustomed 
to  both  duties— Address,  J.  E.,  10,  Isabella-stroet,  Gibson-street, 
Waterloo-road. 


(TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHER*. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK 

“ v of  WORKS,  or  to  Superintend  Building  Works  for 
Contractors.  The  Advertiser  is  respectable  and  well-experienced 
in  the  building  business.  Can  give  good  reference.— Address 
M.  Y.  T.,  Office  of  "The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Coveut-garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

\1UANTED,  a SITUATION,  hy  a thorough 

V Y Builder's  Accountant.  Ac.,  of  some  years’  experience  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  trades ; also  in  costs.  Ac.  No  objection 
to  a temporary  engagement,  or  upon  arrears,  in  town  or  country. 
—Address,  A.  Z.,  care  of  Mrs.  Lomas,  95,Westmiuster-bridge-road, 
Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

XX7"ANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  aged  21  (who 

® T 1ms  superintended  several  works  on  his  own  account),  a 
SITUATION  as  ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect's  office.  Satis- 
factory references  will  be  given.— Address  Z.,  Office  of  “The 
Builder,”  York-street,  Coveut-garden. 


THE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT in  a builder's  office  as  GENERAL  CLERK,  or 
combining  the  superintending  of  the  erection  of  buildings,  in  which 
department  his  experience  has  been  very  considerable.—  Addl'ess 
A.  Z.,  Mr.  R.  Step  hem's,  No.  75,  Tottenham-court-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  OR  BUILDERS.! 

AN  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  is  open 

to  au  ENGAGEMENT  in  Town  or  Country.  Most  respect- 
able and  satisfactory  references  and  testimonials  can  be  given.— 
Address  to  A.  B.,  44,  Frederick-place,  Rutherfield-street,  Islington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

4 GOOD  and  expeditious  Draughtsman, 

-tX  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  getting  up  working  and  finished 
drawings,  perspectives,  Ac.,  is  a good  colourist,  and  under-tands 
the  routine  of  au  office,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT with  an  Architect,  in  town  or  country.  Salary  moderate. 
—Address,  A.  B.,  8,  Southgate-road,  Kingsluud. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  an  En- 
gagement on  moderate  terms;  he  has  good  practical 
knowledge  and  high  reference.— Address  to  A.  Z.,  Mr.  Clappertcn's, 
11,  Mortimcr-street,  Regent-street. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  of  respectable  connec- 
tion, having  twelve  years’  experience  in  the  timber  esti- 
mating, measuring,  aud  valuing,  w ould  ENGAGE  himself  in  the 
above  line,  at  a moderate  salary.— Address,  T.  H.  B.,  No.  34, 
Edgware  road,  Marylebone. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  respectably  connected, 

having  completed  his  articles  with  an  eminent  architect,  is 
desirous  of  au  ENGAGEMENT  as  Draughtsman  nnd  General 
Assistant.  A small  salary  would  not  be  objected  to,  as  his  desire 
is  to  improve  himself.  Most  respectable  references  can  be  given. 
The  country  not  objected  to.— Address,  C.  A.,  4,  Church-street, 
Queen-street,  Pimlico. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS.  AND 
OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  who  has  just 

completed  hi.-- articles  in  au  architect's  office,  and  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  railway  works,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT either  in  England  or  on  the  continent ; the  most  respect- 
able reference  can  be  given.— Address  B.  H.  W.,  Mr.  Blakeley’s, 
solicitor,  Huddersfield. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

4 GENTLEMAN,  fully  qualified  in  bis 

XjL  profession,  who  has  been  in  practice  himself,  wishes  to 
obtain  EMPLOYMENT  in  London  ; lie  is  a superior  draughts- 
man, and  has  had  extensive  practical  experience  in  every  branch 
of  the  profession,  being  also  an  experienced  surface  aud  mine  sur- 
veyor, and  leveller.  Testimonials,  tpeakiug  highly  as  to  ability, 
Ac.,  Ac.,  from  brother  pro  essiouals  ami  old  clients,  can  be  pro- 
cured Salary  expected,  21.  per  week.— Address  OM1CRUN,  Offioe 
of  •’  The  Builder,”  1 York-street,  Coveut-garden. 


TO  ARCHITEt  TS,  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

THOROUGHLY  Qualified  Assistant, 

. desiies  au  ENGAGEMENT  in  Town  or  Country.  Terms 
erate.— Address  ZEl'A.care  of  Mr.  Smith,  Carlton-chambers, 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

,4  N Experienced  ASSISTANT  and  CLERK 

■TJL  of  WORKS,  age  31,  having  been  in  eminent  offices,  and 


of  WOaaa,  . 

practically  in  building,  wishes  ai.  EXGAGEM  l-.N  1\  at  very  mode- 
rate salary,  where  the  following  would  be  required,  preparing 
plans,  specifications,  detail  drawings,  taking  out  quantities,  mea- 
suring, estimating,  bookkeeping,  aud  superintending  works.  Re- 
ferences.— Address,  SURVEY,  Pcst-r 


ies-strect,  West- 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1851. 


ROM  all  quarters  materials  are 
being  thrown  into  the  cauldron 
out  of  which  is  to  come,  ulti- 
mately, a fine,  healthy,  and  con- 
venient London : — 


“ Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

You  that  mingle  may.” 

Projects  for  new  bridges,  new  streets,  new 
1 buildings,  new  parks,  new  railways  have  been 
t thrown  into  the  pot,  will  stew  their  time,  and 
; get  out  as  best  they  can. 

" Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire,  burn;  and,  cauldron,  bubble.” 
Westminster-bridge  seems  at  last  in  a 
If  fair  way  of  being  mended  with  a new  one : at 
; all  events,  the  plans  have  been  deposited,  and 
i notice  has  been  given  of  the  intention  of  the 
( Commissioners  of  Works  to  apply  for  an  Act 
i in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  to  enable 
t them  to  proceed  with  the  works.  The  plans 
( deposited,  made,  as  we  stated  last  week,  by 
I Mr.  Hardwick,  have  reference  merely  to  the 
I property  required  to  be  taken.  The  bridge  is 
i not  yet  designed,  but  we  are  able  to  indicate 
S pretty  accurately  the  nature  of  the  structure, 
f from  what  we  believe  will  be  the  report  of  the 
( Commission  appointed  in  1851  to  consider 
: <f  the  best  and  most  convenient  site  for  a new 
t bridge  at  Westminster,  and,  at  the  same  time, . 
' what  will  be  the  best  mode  of  construction 
i with  reference  both  to  the  traffic  over  it  and  to 
: the  purposes  of  navigation.” 

The  report  has  not  yet  been  presented  to 
I Parliament,  but  we  can  give  what  we  believe 
i will  be  the  recommendations  contained  in  it. 

! It  will  be  remembered  that  this  subject  has 
; already  occupied  the  attention  of  three  com- 
i mittees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  in 
1844,  1846,  and  1850,  and  that  the  last  of  these 
advised  the  erection  of  a temporary  bridge, 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  building 
another.  The  present  commissioners  recom- 
mend that  the  old  structure  should  be 
used  as  a temporary  bridge,  and  that  a new 
bridge  should  be  constructed  adjoining,  or  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  present  bridge  on  the 
north  side,  that  is,  lower  down  the  river ; that 
it  should  not  be  less  than  60  feet  in  width 
including  the  footways  ; that  the  height  of 
headway  of  the  centre  arch  should  not  be 
less  than  25  feet  6 inches  above  Trinity 
datum  j that  it  should  consist  of  no  more  than 
five  arches ; and  that  it  should  be  an  iron 
structure  resting  on  stone  piers,  as  this  would 
require  less  rise  than  a stone  bridge,  admit  of 
a greater  span  of  arch,  and  throw  less  pressure 
on  the  foundations. 


With  respect  to  the  height  and  width,  Mr. 
Barry,  in  his  evidence,  stated,  as  indispensable 
conditions  if  the  bridge  were  to  remain  where 
it  now  is,  that  the  roadway  should  be  level 
from  shore  to  shore ; that  the  width  of  the 
roadway  should  be  not  less  than  100  feet,  and 
that  the  height  of  the  road  should  not  exceed 
20  feet  above  Trinity  standard.  These  con- 
ditions of  course  had  reference  to  the  effect  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  com- 
missioners admitted  their  importance  in  that 


respect ; but,  considering  that  a bridge  of  this 
limited  height  and  extended  width  would  prove 
an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  vessels,  they  have 
not  adopted  them.  We  may  state  as  data,  that 
the  width  of  London-bridge  is  54  feet,  Black- 
friars-bridge  42  feet,  Waterloo-bridge  43  feet, 
and  Vauxhall-bridge  36  feet.  The  height  of 
headway  under  the  same  bridges,  in  the  same 
order,  is, — 29  feet  6 inches,  2/  feet  6 inches, 
27  feet  6 inches,  and  26  feet. 

A bridge  of  the  width  proposed  by  Mr. 
Barry  would  be  a fine  feature  as  well  as  great 
convenience,  and  it  should  be  considered 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  obtained,  or,  at  all 
events,  approximated,  without  increasing  the 
obstruction  in  the  river,  by  means  of  over- 
hanging footpaths  carried  by  cantilevers  or 
balance  girders. 

The  property  scheduled  to  come  down  in- 
cludes the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Bridge- 
street,  extending  as  far  as  the  India  Board,  j 
and  then  returns  into  Parliament-street.  On  the 
Surrey  side  the  houses  now  standing  on  both 
sides  of  Bridge-road  are  taken  as  far  as  Bel- 
vedere-road on  the  north  side,  and  Stangate 
on  the  south  side,  and  a few  houses  on  the 
east  side  of  Belvedere-road,  at  the  corner  of 
Bridge-road. 

For  Mr.  Charles  Pearson’s  scheme  for  ef- 
fecting a junction  between  the  centre  of  the 
City  and  the  several  railways  north  of  the 
Thames,  plans  have  been  deposited  prepara- 
tory to  an  application  to  Parliament  for 
powers.  This  has  been  done,  as  we  under- 
stand, not  by  the  City  authorities,  as  stated 
elsewhere,  but  by  Mr.  Pearson  himself,  pend- 
ing an  examination  into  the  cost  and  practica- 
bility of  the  scheme,  on  the  part  of  the  City,  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Walker,  Mr.  Higgins,  and  the  City 
architect. 

On  Friday  evening  in  last  week,  Mr.  Pearson 
laid  his  scheme  before  the  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  invited  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  On  that  occasion  the  projector  drew 
a very  striking,  we  may  6ay  astounding,  picture 
of  London  city,  with  its  coal  trade,  corn  trade 
banks,  Stock  Exchange,  markets,  India  House, 
and  other  immense  establishments,  and  showed 
the  enormous  interests  centred  in  the  620  acres 
which  form  it,  and  contain  a fixed  property, 

1 the  assessable  value  of  which  is  a million  and 
a quarter  per  annum.  The  worth  of  the 
movable  property  he  called  a hundred  millions. 
Aided  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  has  for  some  years 
been  working  out  the  plan  with  him,  Mr. 
Pearson  explained  the  course  of  the  proposed 
lines  of  railway,  to  be  constructed  in  a sub- 
way beneath  a street  100  feet  wide  (less  straight 
than  is  desirable)  from  Farringdon-street  to 
King’s-cross,  with  branch  lines  to  passenger- 
stations,  passing  under  Holborn-hill  and 
Skinner-street. 

We  have  long  said,  without  reference  to  this 
or  any  precise  scheme,  that  our  railways  must 
be  connected  and  made  continuous,  and  we 
feel  satisfied  that  by  one  plan  or  another  this 
will  be  effected.  As  to  the  particular  scheme 
now  before  the  public,  there  are  points  of 
detail  yet  to  be  inquired  into ; but  we  must 
nevertheless  say  we  have  a strong  presentiment 
that  it  will  be  carried  out,  and  shall  be  dis- 
posed, when  it  is  in  financial  shape,  to  back 
our  good  opinion  of  it  by  taking  shares. 

The  railways  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
must  be  continued  to  the  same  point,  and 
there  are  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way. 
We  feel  perfectly  sure  that  this  connection  of 


the  lines  will  be  effected,  although  as  to  the 
“ when  ” there  may  be  doubt.  Now,  however, 
is  the  right  time  to  begin,  and  we  do  hope, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Pearson’s  scheme  will  have 
the  fullest  and  fairest  consideration,  and  that 
mere  prejudices  will  not  be  allowed  to  weigh 
against  the  evidence  of  facts  and  figures,  if 
offered. 

Within  the  last  few  days  a printed  paper  has 
been  circulated,  urging  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding for  the  systematised  warehousing  of 
goods  on  the  ground  between  New  Cannon- 
street  and  the  Thames,  with  a railway  bridge 
over  the  river,  extended  to  the  South-Western 
and  South-Eastern  Railways.  We  are  not 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  best  place  for  a 
railway  bridge,  having  the  general  connection 
of  all  the  lines  in  view  (a  spot  nearer  St.  Paul’s 
would  seem  to  have  advantages,  and  we  might 
clear  away  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the 
| Cathedral,  and  so  open  the  glory  of  the  metro- 
polis to  the  river),  but  we  mention  the  pro- 
posal to  show  the  direction  public  opinion  is 
taking. 

Mr.  Robert  Hesketh,  architect,  has  pub- 
lished a plan  for  the  formation  of  high  level 
streets  from  St.  Paul’s-churchyard  to  Holborn, 
and  Fleet-street.*  The  street  is  shown  to 
begin  opposite  to  Hatton-garden,  passes  behind 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  through  Farringdon- 
market  obliquely,  and,  crossing  Farringdon- 
street  and  Old  Bailey,  opens  in  St.  Paul’s- 
churchyard  where  Ludgate-street  joins  it. 
This  would,  of  course,  greatly  increase  the 
traffic  in  St.  Paul’s-churchyard, — perhaps  too 
, much  so. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  City  Sewers 
Commissioners  at  their  last  meeting  resolved 
unanimously  upon  making  a fresh  application 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  removal  of  the 
iron  rails  around  the  Cathedral,  in  order  that  a 
portion  of  the  ground  may  be  laid  into  the 
public  way.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have,  we 
believe,  already  expressed  their  willingness  to 
negotiate  this  matter,  if  the  City  will  buy  and 
pull  down  No.  1 in  the  churchyard.  Admit- 
ting that  this  is  very  desirable,  should  the  ex- 
pense prevent  it  at  this  moment,  surely  the 
chapter  will  not  say,  that  because  two  advan- 
tages cannot  be  had,  one  shall  not  be  ? 

Amongst  the  works  of  improvement  which 
are  certain  to  go  on  may  be  mentioned  the 
completion  of  Somerset  House.  All  our 
London  readers  know  the  ugly  aspect  of  the 
west  end  of  this  building,  and  the  awkward 
area  in  Wellington-street,  at  the  foot  of 
Waterloo-bridge.  The  new  building,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Pennethorne,  will  face  Wel- 
lington-street, and  will  have  two  projecting 
wings,  which  will  come  out  to  the  line  of  the 
street : a porch  or  portico  in  the  centre  will 
afford  a way  through,  into  the  quadrangle. 
The  character  and  details  of  Chambers’s  fine 
building  are  to  be  adhered  to,  and  the  effect 
promises  to  be  good.  The  entrance  will  be  on 
the  level  of  Wellington-street,  and  the  area 
beneath  will  be  made  use  of  for  dry-stamping. 
The  foundations  are  already  commenced. 

In  Spitalfields  and  Shoreditch  new  roads 
are  commenced,  and  the  market  is  to  be 
enlarged  : new  approaches  are,  we  believe,  at 
last  to  be  formed  to  Victoria  Park : notice  is 
given  for  application  for  powers  for  a new 
park  for  Finsbury; — and  so  the  cauldron  boils 
and  bubbles : — 

“ Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 

Mingle  you  that  may.” 

* Published  by  Weale,  Holborn,  1851. 
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ARCHITECTURUS  TO  HIS  SON. 

THE  LAMP  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  arlist- architect  must  possess  a certain 
knowledge  of  constructive  science, — and  that 
by  no  means  superficial  or  hastily  acquired, 
— as  a basis  of  his  art-work ; but  this  is  not 
the  present  point.  The  architect,  as  a man  of 
business,  must  he  not  an  artist  alone,  but  a 
man  of  mechanical  skill  no  less.  The  profes- 
sion of  an  architect  is  not  mere  art ; it  is  science 
likewise  : the  architect  must  be  not  merely  a 
player  of  melodies  and  harmonies  to  the  eye, 
but  a calculator  of  stability  and  equipoise, — 
and  not  merely  such  a calculator  for  the  beauty 
which  is  in  science,  but  a practical  and  respon- 
sible administrator  of  its  principles  for  their 
utilitarian  worth,  as  the  master  of  the  builder. 

The  influence  of  this  question  upon  the 
minds  of  some  architects  of  more  practical 
bent,  leads  them  to  deplore  so  much  the  scien- 
tific shortcomings  of  the  profession  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  they  declare  for  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  system,  wherein  the  architect  and 
the  engineer  were  one.  For  instance,  Bartho- 
lomew : — 

“ Of  the  injury  which  has  occurred  to  prac- 
tical building  by  the  separation  of  the  art  into 
two  branches  of  architecture  and  civil-engi- 
neering.— Formerly  every'  architect  was  a civil 
engineer,  and  every  civil  engineer  was  an  archi- 
tect; but  from  the  vast  employment  in  modern 
times  in  the  making  of  canals,  docks,  bridges, 
and  railroads,  the  profession  has  become  split 
up  into  two  ; and  this  has  tended,  perhaps  more 
than  anv  other  circumstance,  to  the  ruin  of 
real  practical  science  in  architecture.  The  ar- 
chitect is  now  rarely  able,  from  the  want  of 
an  enlarged  practical  knowledge,  to  execute  a 
great  and  extraordinary  work,”  &c. 

And  certain  it  is,  that  so  much  higher  is 
the  merit  assigned  in  every-day  life  to  the  uti- 
litarian than  to  the  beautiful, — so  much  greater 
the  public  appreciation  of  science  than  of  art, 
— so  much  more  ready  the  comprehension  of 
the  physical  than  of  the  spiritual,— so  much 
greater  the  esteem  for  the  labour  of  the  hand 
than  for  the  music  of  the  soul ; that  between 
the  most  vulgar  of  practical  engineers  and  the 
most  refined  of  merely  artistic  architects,  the 
preference,  I fear,  would  be  almost  universally 
awarded  to  the  former.  At  this  moment,  the 
profession  of  engineers  is  honoured  far  beyond 
the  profession  of  architects;  indeed,  perhaps 
I ought  to  say,  and  with  sorrow,  the  one  is 
honoured,  and  the  other  almost  despised. 

A mighty  edifice  is  demanded  as  a fit  recep- 
tacle for  a display  of  all  the  world’s  works  of 
industry.  A committee  of  the  most  distin- 
guished architects  are  entrusted  with  the  task; 
and  a select  few  of  the  most  eminent  engineers 
are  associated  with  them,  to  supply,  if  neces- 
sary (ought  it  to  have  been  supposed  neces- 
sary ?)  the  element  of  mechanical  science  in 
perfection.  Suggestions  of  design  are  gathered 
from  all  the  states  of  Europe;  honours  of  the 
first  and  second  merit  carefully  awarded  by 
the  score  as  a return ; months  spent  in  deli- 
beration and  discussion;  and  what  is  the  end? 
Knighthood,  of  course, — knighthood  to  one 
engineer,  one  builder,  and  one  gardener.  Has 
the  genius  of  architecture  been  troubled  with 
a dream  all  this  time, — a nightmare  ? or  is  this 
strange  story  true?  Ask  your  friends  this 
question,  my  son.  If  the  project  had  been  a 
tunnel  through  a mountain  or  under  a river, — 
a bridge  to  carry  railway  trains  across  a strait 
of  the  sea, — a running  engine  to  outstrip  the 
wind, — a ship  to  sail  more  swiftly  than  ever 
ship  sailed  before,— a wire  to  lead  lightning 
talk  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, — or  a road 
to  reach  the  antipodes  in  a week, — nay,  if  it 
had  been  the  making  of  a canal, — the  ventila- 
tion of  a mine, — the  waterworks  of  a town, — 
or  the  drainage  of  a fen, — is  there  ever  a gar- 
dener in  the  flesh  at. whose  hands  the  engineers 
of  England  would  have  taken  what  we  archi- 
tects have  taken  at  the  hands  of  this  new 
knight?  What  would  Rennie,  Stephenson, 
or  Brunel  say  to  such  meddling  with  their 
business  ? What  would  Rennie,  Stephenson, 
and  Brunei,  that  are  gone,  have  said  ? How 
would  Smeaton  or  Telford  have  met  such  a 
thing?  What  would  Wren  have  said?  My 
son,  if  you  would  have  me  rest  in  my  grave, 


see  to  it  that  your  generation  wipe  off  this 
stain. 

How  sadly  deficient  is  our  education  of  the 
1 architect.  Not  only  is  there  no  shame  in  our  ; 
j profession,  so  that  a man  of  utter  emptiness! 
! will  no  more  blush  than  if  he  had  no  cause; 

. but,  positively,  there  is  provided  in  our  system  j 
no  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  at  all,— per- ' 

, haps  the  very  reason  why  there  is  no  shame,  as  I ; 
' say.  Now,  if  art  may  be  had  by  inspiration 
and  a little  practice,  certainly  science  can  not. 

, A thing  of  experiment  and  calculation  and 
j memory,  it  must  be  laboriously  learnt.  And 
| really,  when  we  compare  with  the  vast  and 
varied  realms  of  science  involved  in  the  prac 
j tice  of  the  engineer,  the  single  small  province 
| which  the  architect  requires,  it  seems  folly  to 
, be  deficient  in  one  tittle  of  this,  when  the  engi- 
j neer  is  so  perfect  in  that  so  much  more  ex- 
: tended  field.  It  is  true  that  the  architect,  as 
i I have  told  you,  has  so  many  various  subjects 
of  attainment  that  he  may  well  be  almost  be- 
wildered to  contemplate  them  ; but  science  is 
perhaps  the  most  easy  of  all  his  subjects,  and 
he  need  never  make,  a difficulty  of  that.  It  is 
of  no  more  difficulty,  as  it  is  also  of  no  less 
moment,  than  arithmetic  itself;  anyone  may! 
learn  it,  and  every  one  ought.  A man  must  j 
possess  the  feeling  of  the  poet — born,  not  made 
— who  would  learn  art : delineation  demands 
the  ready  hand,  which  isnoless  a gift  of  nature  ; 
in  building,  the  acquisition  of  experience  takes 
years,  not  hours,  to  gain;  while  the  lamp  of 
learning,  if  it  is  to  be  lit  in  the  caverns  of 
archaeology,  involves  diligent  research,  if  not 
a gusto  for  the  traditionary  ; but  science — the 
plain  straightforward  matter  of  university 
lectures — needs  only  a book  and  a slate  and 
an  evening  hour. 

Yet  this  very  subject  of  science  is  the  one  in 
respect  to  which  the  acknowledged  deficiencies 
of  the  architectural  practitioners  of  the  present 
day  are  perhaps  most  observable.  It  is  Pre- 
cedent that  has  done  it.  Some  of  us  have  of 
late  contended  anxiously  against  this  Prece- 
dent, as  a bad  idol,  to  be  for  ever  overthrown ; 
and  the  only  defence  which  could  be  set  up  for 
it,  with  a pretence  of  success,  has  been  these 
claims, — that  it  is  a good  thing  and  sanctified 
to  reverence  the  relics  of  departed  worth,  and 
that  to  set  aside  the  attainments  of  the  ages  is 
but  the  fallacy  of  him  only  who  forgets  that 
“ through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs.”  But  this  is  not  the  point;  these  pre- 
cedents are  not  the  system  of  architectural 
design  which,  but  a few  years  ago,  held  such 
high-handed  rule.  That  Precedent,  now  cast 
down,  and  almost  forgotten  and  denied,  was  a 
standing  order,  that  he  who  should  refuse  to 
acknowledge  what  was  designated  the  authority 
of  what  was  designated  antiquity,  or  who 
should  bow  down  before  aught  else  and 
worship  it,  was  simply  lunatic.  Extending 
itself  into  other  systems  also,  this  principle  led 
through  imitation  to  mimicry,  and  through 
mimicry  to  mockery,  till  the  scientific  struc- 
tures of  former  times  became  so  travestied  in 
modern  confectioners’  work,  and  every  refer- 
ence to  the  science,  which  was  their  truthful 
basis,  so  utterly  forgotten,  if  not  repudiated, 
that  Bartholomew  (to  quote  him  again)  ex- 
claims, in  anger,  “ We  have  not  a single 
building,  erected  in  England  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  exhibits  the  least 
approach  to  the  exquisite  ingenuity  exhibited 
in  the  union  of  outward  beauty  and  innate 
science  by  the  edifices  erected  in  an  age  deemed 
barbarous;”  and  again,  “The  science  of 
architectural  dynamics,  with  shame  be  it 
spoken,  is  actually  involved  in  such  mystery, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  dead  to  the 
builder,  except  in  great  works  of  engineering;” 
and  again,  “There  is  at  present  such  a gulf  cast 
between  architecture  and  science,  that  areh'w 
tecture,  instead  of  improving  and  blending 
more  and  more  with  science,  degenerates  and 
becomes  every  day  more  and  more  detached 
from  it.”  There  is  serious  truth  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  : if  our  age  is  to  have  a new  style 
of  its  own,  by  any  means  or  by  any  accident, 
it  will  never  be  by  such  means  as  those  em- 
ployed during  the  last  two  centuries  in  repro- 
ducing one  ancient  style  after  another  in  mere 
pedantry  and  hollow  semblance — dead  lions 
' stuffed  with  straw,  or  by  any  accident  which 


happens  to  stop  short  of  an  occasion  for  a re- 
turn to  fundamental  scientific  thought.  Oh, 
that  architects  had  been  true  to  their  mission 
(if  they  could  have  been)  in  respect  to  this- 
Crystal  Palace  of  1851  ! taking  candidly  the 
glorious  chance  - suggestion  of  the  clever 
gardener — taking  it  cheerfully  and  honourably 
off  his  hands  and  out  of  his  hands  at  once, 
elaborating  it  scientifically  and  beautifully,  as 
the  architect  alone  of  course  can  do.  What 
an  opportunity  for  an  epoch  ! Were  this 
building,  instead  of  a positively  unscientific 
and  decidedly  unsightly  mere  leviathan — in- 
stead of  a grand  and  noble  fancy,  carried  into 
effect  without  skill  and  without  taste — instead 
of  a mighty  step  in  art,  all  profitless  and 
astray,  because  unguided  by  the  artist’s  hand — 
instead  of  a great  Victoria  Regia,  all  beautyless, 
contracted,  and  awry,  because  there  was  no 
Paxton’s  fostering  hand  to  cherish  it, — were 
it  but  a building  architecturally  built,  how- 
ever simply  scientific,  and  however  plainly  if 
truly  artistic,  it  would  have  cost  the  British 
public  less  rather  than  more  of  their  dearly 
beloved  money,  and  they  would  never  come  to 
issue  the  fiat,  as  assuredly  they  will  do  (or 
lament  they  have  not  done),  to  kill  it  to  pre- 
serve its  honour — to  pull  it  down  to  save  it 
from  ridicule  and  wreck. 

The  science  of  the  architect  is  the  philoso- 
phical knowledge  of  that  for  which  the  prac- 
tical builder  depends  upon  his  rule  of  thumb. 
Such  empirical  knowledge  is  not  necessarily 
erroneous  by  any  means  ; it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, elementarily  sound,  as  the  fruits  of 
observation  and  experience;  but  it  is  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  imperfect,  indefinite,  and 
uncertain,  because  unsystematic  and  incom- 
plete. To  collect  and  systematise  the  results 
of  observation  is  the  work  of  philosophy ; and 
the  product — clearing  itself,  by  the  mutual 
explanations  of  its  elements,  of  the  errors  of 
empiricism,  and  completing,  by  the  mutual 
assistance  of  its  elements,  the  entirety  of  a 
system — becomes  a science.  A perfect  science 
has  no  mystery  : that  there  is  a cause  for 
everything  is  its  first  principle,  and  it  lays  bare 
all  causes,  and  foresees  all  effects.  It  is  the 
means  by  which  the  Maker  of  the  world  gives 
to  man  a delegation  of  his  own  power. 

I have  spoken  of  Delineation  as  the  servant 
of  Art : I cannot  speak  so  of  Science.  This  is 
no  servant,  but  a master — masculine  and  im- 
moveable. Art  is  the  dress,  rather— the  gar- 
ment of  beauty  and  honour,  giving  majesty 
to  his  mien,  dignity  to  his  action,  elegance  to 
his  form.  The  rude  Hercules^  becomes  grace- 
ful as  an  Apollo.  But  the  manly  front  remains 
uneffeminated,  mark  you  : art  drapes  the  limbs*, 
but  their  outline  is  still  there.  1 would  give  a 
year  of  my  life,  my  son,  to  impress  this  upon 
you.  For  if  even  I could  dismiss  the 
mockeries  of  counterfeit  structure  as  dis- 
sipated and  gone,  what  have  we  left  in  this 
age,  tell  me,  after  all  ? Where  is  the  old-world 
unemasculated  building,  where  every  feature 
and  every  limb  presented  to  your  eye  its  un- 
concealed, undisguised,  unhesitating  honesty  ? 
Beside  this  draped  man  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks,  and  the  old  Christians  as 
well,  our  figures  are  but  empty  effigies,  — 
beside  their  righteous  structure,  our  work  is 
but  mockery, — beside  those  men  of  manly 
speech  and  doing,  we  are  but  monkeys  of 
mere  mimicry.  And  why  ? Because  with 
them  Art  was  the  servant  of  Science : with  us 
Science  is  made  (as  if  it  were  possible)  the 
servant  of  Art, — or  rather  Art  has  been  taken 
to  be  but  a shadow  of  unsubstantial  shape  and 
show,  and  Science  pressed  into  its  service  to 
clothe  its  deceptive  limbs  in  seeming  flesh  and 
blood,  and  to  distend  its  hollow  visage  to  bear 
a fallacious  bloom.*  K. 


Garden  Walls  of  Glass. — The  Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle  mentions  a proposal  by  Mr. 
C.  Ewing,  in  Anglesea,  to  construct  garden 
walls  of  glass  and  iron  only.  The  plan  is,  to 
have  iron  uprights  firmly  fixed  into  the  ground, 
and  faced  with  glass  on  both  sides,  the  space 
between  the  two  faces  being  occupied  by  trees 
planted  and  trained  in  the  usual  way.  The 
glass  is  all  moveable,  so  that  perfect  ventilation, 

as  well  as  perfect  shelter,  isisecured. 

* To  be  continued, 
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DR.  PLAYFAIR’S  LECTURE  ON  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

On  the  26th  November  Dr.  Playfair  lec- 
tured at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  on 
Water  Supply,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
metropolis.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  re- 
viewing some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
a previous  lecture.  When  heat  is  withdrawn 
from  water,  it  diminishes  in  volume  until  the 
temperature  reaches  39T°,  when  it  begins 
gradually  to  expand,  reaching  its  greatest  ex- 
pansion at  the  temperature  of  freezing,  or  32°. 
The  minimum  volume  of  water,  therefore,  is  at 
a temperature  of  39' 1°,  this  being  the  result  of 
a series  of  experiments  made  by  himself.  The 
specific  gravity  of  water  at  60°  being  unity 
that  of  ice  is  '9184,  as  determined  by  him- 
self, which  agreed  precisely  with  the 
result  arrived  at  by  some  other  experi- 
menters. When  water  is  frozen,  the  air  and 
salts  are  expelled,  so  that  ice  is  perfectly  pure 
solid  water.  In  wells  and  springs  the  water 
contains  air  and  gaseous  bodies,  besides  alka- 
line salts.  The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the 
section  of  a hill  consisting,  at  a certain  depth, 
of  a porous  stratum  like  sand  or  gravel,  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  clay,  by  which  the  water  is 
dammed  up,  and  which  will  yield  water  on 
sinking  a well  down  to  it.  Under  the  same 
conditions  water  will  frequently  break  out  in 
springs  at  the  point  above  the  clay  where  the 
latter  crops  out  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The 
ingredients  in  water  are  of  three  kinds  : earthy, 
alkaline,  and  organic.  There  are  six  different 
kinds  of  earthy  ingredients,  namely, — first, 
ordinary  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  not 
naturally  soluble  in  water,  but  is  so  in  water 
containing  carbonic  acid ; second,  sulphate  of 
lime  or  gypsum,  which  is  itself  soluble  in 
water  ; third,  chloride  of  calcium  ; fourth,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia;  fifth,  chloride  of  magne- 
sium; and,sixth,sulphateof  magnesia  or  Epsom 
salts.  The  alkaline  constituents  are  common 
salt,  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  or  bi-carbo- 
nate of  sodaj  chloride  of  potassium,  carbonate 
of  potash  rarely,  and  sulphate  of  potash  fre- 
quently. Chlorate  of  barytes  discovers  sul- 
phuric acid  in  water.  To  discover  and  pre- 
cipitate the  lime,  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  to  be 
added ; and,  in  hard  water,  chlorate  of  lead 
causes  a white  precipitate.  The  alkaline  con- 
stituents are  those  which  chiefly  concern  hard 
water.  On  rubbing  a drop  or  two  of  water 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  hard  water  may 
be  readily  detected,  by  observing  that  it 
scarcely  moistens  the  fingers,  but  runs  off, 
whereas  soft  water  sensibly  moistens  them. 
The  lecturer  here  drew  attention  to  a large  jar 
containing  1,000  grains  of  common  London 
pipe-water.  On  adding  to  this  a solution  of 
soap,  in  spirits  of  wine,  no  lather  is  produced, 
and  even  after  considerable  shaking  the  lather 
still  refuses  to  form ; and  this  absence  of 
lather  continues  until  solution  of  soap  is 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decompose  all 
the  earthy  salts.  Soap  is  an  oily  acid  united 
with  an  alkali,  generally  with  soda,  the 
composition  being  margaric  acid  + soda. 
When  added  to  water,  the  margaric  acid  leaves 
the  soap  and  combines  with  the  lime,  forming 
margarate  of  lime.  When  the  lime  is  decom- 
posed, then,  and  not  till  then,  a detergent 
lather  will  be  produced.  In  comparing  speci- 
mens of  water  having  different  degrees  of 
hardness,  the  quantity  of  a solution  of  soap  of 
a given  strength  required  to  form  the  lather 
should  be  measured,  and  so  the  degree  of 
hardness  may  be  determined.  The  London 
pipe-water  has  14°  of  hardness.  In  washing 
the  hands  with  London  pipe-water  you  get  up 
the  lather  outside  the  basin,  and  never  in  the 
basin  ; but  in  soft  water  you  form  the  lather 
in  the  water,  and,  in  fact,  a detergent  laiher  is 
immediately  produced  on  the  surface.  Before 
100  gallons  of  London  pipe-water  can  be  made 
detergent,  30  ounces  of  soap  must  be  con- 
sumed. The  average  consumption  of  soap 
throughout  England  is  lbs.  per  head  of  the 
population,  whereas  the  consumption  in  London 
is  1 5 lbs.  per  head.  The  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  from  this  cause  alone, — namely, 
the  extra  consumption  of  soap — is  probably  not 
less  than 200,000/.  per  annum.  We  try  toecono- 
mise  soap  in  London  by  adding  soda  to  soften 
the  water. 
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After  boiling,  water  is  much  softer  than  be- 
fore, containing  only  4 degrees  of  hardness. 
The  value  of  the  soda  consumed  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  water  amounts 
to  30,000/.  annually.  The  washerwoman  is 
a more  important  member  of  society  than 
the  wealthy  cotton  spinner.  A dozen  shirts 
may  be  bought  for  4 /.,  and,  with  economy, 
will  last  for  three  years ; and  supposing  that 
three  shirts  are  washed  per  week,  at  a cost  of 
fourpence  for  each  shirt,  the  washerwoman’s 
interest  in  the  twelve  shirts  will,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  have  amounted  to  nearly  8/.,  while 
that  of  the  spinner  has  been  only  4/.  It  may 
be  estimated  that  persons  living  in  London 
with  moderate  incomes,  say  600/.  a year, 
spend  one-twelfth  of  it,  or  about  50/.,  in 
washing.  Supposing  that  the  washing  of  each 
individual  amounts  on  the  average  to  Is.  per 
week,  the  whole  cost  of  washing,  as  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  will  amount  to 
4,200,000/.  per  annum.  The  prices  of  washing' 
in  the  country,  where  soft  water  is  employed, 
do  not  exceed  one-half  of  those  paid  in  London  ; 
so  that  it  appears  an  annual  outlay  of  two*  1 
millions  sterling  is  occasioned  to  the  metro- 
polis by  the  hardness  of  the  London  water. 
In  washing  on  the  large  scale,  as  in  the 
process  of  washing  clothes,  you  must  make 
the  whole  of  the  water  detergent,  either  by 
means  of  soap  or  by  soda.  The  labour  also 
of  washing  in  hard  water  is  much  greater. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  is  also  excessive  j 
when  hard  water  is  used.  It  has  been  estimated  ' 
that  in  the  article  of  ladies’  collars  alone  a 
destruction  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  takes  ' 
place  annually  from  the  employment  of  hard  | 
water.  The  water  at  present  supplied  to  London 
may  be  rendered  soft  by  very  simple  chemical 
means, — namely,  by  adding  caustic  lime.  The 
proportions  required  are  one  part  of  lime  water 
to  five  of  common  water,  and  this  reduces 
the  hardness  to  the  same  degree  as  that 
of  water  after  being  boiled.  In  fact,  water  j 
so  treated  contains  only  4 or  5 grains  of; 
carbonate  of  lime  per  gallon,  instead  of  14 
or  15  grains.  The  sharp,  pungent  taste  in 
spring  water  is  chiefly  due  to  carbonic  acid. 
Many  persons  complain  of  the  insipid  taste  of . 
perfectly  pure  soft  water.  The  freshness  may, 
however,  be  immediately  restored  to  soft  water  ! 
by  adding  a little  soda  water,  which  supplies 
the  carbonic  acid.  The  annual  expenditure  or! 
loss  to  the  metropolis  from  the  use  of  Thames  j 
water  would,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  pay  for  bringing  it  even  from  a distance 
of  50  miles.  It  was  objected  before  the  Par-  | 
liamentary  committee  which  lately  sat  on  the  1 
water  supply,  that  if  you  remove  the  saline , 
ingredients  from  water  it  would  no  longer  fur- 
nish the  phosphate  of  lime  necessary  to  form  : 
the  bones.  The  absurdity  of  this  idea  was  ( 
well  exposed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Aberdeen,  who 
said  “ the  water  of  my  native  town  (Aber- 
deen) has  only  one  degree  of  hardness,  and 
certainly  the  Aberdonians  are  amongst  the 
largest  boned  men  in  her  Majesty’s  domi- 
nions.” In  calico  print  works  hard  water 
cannot  be  used,  and  it  is  highly  injurious  when 
employed  for  steam  boilers.  The  process  of 
softening  water  by  means  of  caustic  lime  has 
been  tried  and  found  perfectly  practicable  at 
the  Chelsea  Water-works.*  One  pound  of 
chalk  when  calcined  will  produce  9 oz.  of 
caustic  lime,  which  will  make  40  gallons  of 
lime  water,  and  be  sufficient  to  mix  with  560 
gallons  of  ordinary  London  pipe  water.  From 
this  calculation  it  follows  that  31  tons  of  chalk 
daily  burnt  into  lime  would  be  sufficient  to 
soften  all  the  water  used  in  London.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  soft  water  acts  injuriously 
upon  lead,  and  that  the  presence  of  lead  can 
be  detected  in  soft  water  which  has  been  kept 
in  leaden  cisterns  by  the  addition  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  This  latter  is  a delicate  test  for 
lead,  throwing  it  down  in  a faint  black  preci- 
pitate. In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  Dr.  Playfair  had  prepared  a number 
of  bottles,  each  containing  a piece  of  lead  im- 
mersed in  water  containing  specimens  of  all 


the  salts  found  in  the  London  water,  and  also 
in  water  free  from  these  salts,  or  perfectly  soft. 
These  bottles  were  sealed  up  in  January 
last,  and  the  action  of  all  the  water  con- 
taining salts  was  very  apparent,  while  the 
soft  water  had  not  acted  on  the  lead 
at  all.*  As  an  example  of  those  which  had  no 
action  on  the  lead,  the  lecturer  specially  alluded 
to  the  Wandle  water,  one  of  those  proposed  to 
be  brought  into  London,  and  well  known  for 
its  remarkable  softness.  Where  common  salt 
is  present  in  water,  the  action  on  lead  is  con- 
siderable. All  his  experiments  tend  to  prove 
that  perfectly  soft  water  has  no  action  on  lead, 
and  that  all  the  solid  ingredients  of  water  tend 
to  produce  and  increase  the  action  of  lead. 
Hard  water  often  produces  diseases  in  animals, 
and  all  who  have  watched  the  habits  of 
horses  and  other  domestic  animals,  must  have 
observed  how  generally  they  will  prefer  even  a 
dirty  pool  of  soft  water  to  the  clearest  and 
freshest  hard  water  that  can  be  given  to  them. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  poultry,  pigeons, 
and  other  birds,  who  all  select  soft  water  when 
left  to  their  own  choice.  The  question  of  do- 
mestic economy,  however,  is  so  important  to 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  that  on  this  ground 
the  battle  of  the  water  supply  must  be  fought 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 


THE  MARY'LEBONE  LITERARY  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTITUTION. 

The  old  lecture  theatre  of  this  institution, 
which  was  behind  the  premises  in  Ed  ward- 
street,  Portman-square,  has  been  reconstructed 
and  enlarged,  and  a gallery  added  : the  arrange- 
ment, too,  has  been  altered,  the  lecturer  being 
now  placed  upon  a raised  platform  at  the  back, 
and  the  benches  for  the  auditory  arranged 
concentrically  upon  a gradual  incline  in  front 
of  it,  so  that  persons  in  the  back  seats  have  a 
full  view  of  him.  The  main  approach  has 
been  enlarged,  and  increased  facilities  given, 
with  separate  lobbies  and  staircases  for  ap- 
proach to  the  ordinary  and  reserved  seats, 
platform,  and  gallery,  which,  it  is  calculated, 
will  now  accommodate  about  1,000  persons: 
there  are  also  beneath  the  theatre  four  spacious 
class-rooms,  with  lecturers’  retiring-room  and 
other  conveniences.  The  cost  is  about  1,200/. 
The  interior  is  not  yet  complete  as  respects 
the  decorations.  Provision  for  warming  has 
been  made  by  a Nott’s  Patent  Stove  placed 
centrally,  and  ventilation  is  carried  on  by  the 
introduction  of  tubes  beneath  the  floor  com- 
municating with  the  exterior,  and  having  out- 
lets in  the  gangways  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  the  impure  being  carried  off  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  lanthorn  light,  and  by  means 
of  flues  in  the  walls.  Mr.  C.  Eales  has  acted 
gratuitously  as  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Orchard-street,  was  the  contractor. 


* Dr.  Playfair  probably  refers  to  the  trials  made  during 

I the  last  summer  at  the  reservoir  in  the  Green  Park,  when 
the  water  was  rendered  perfectly  soft  by  the  addition  of 
! caustic  lime.  We  know  of  cases  in  which  the  same  method 
is  now  regularly  and  successfully  adopted  in  household 
| practice — of  course  on  a small  scale. 


Royal  Society’s  Anniversary. — At  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on 
Monday,  the  1st  (St.  Andrew’s  day  falling  on 
Sunday),  Lord  Rosse,  the  president,  in  the 
place  of  his  ordinary  address,  read  an  admi- 
rable and  interesting  memoir  on  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy,  exem- 
plified by  the  works  of  Professor  Owen,  to 
whom  the  Copley  medal  (the  highest  honour 
the  society  has  to  bestow)  had  been  awarded. 
The  memoir  was  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Thomas  Bell,  and,  commencing  in  1832,  when 
Mr.  Owen  took  up  the  mantle  of  the  great 
Cuvier,  recounted  and  analysed  his  numerous 
and  important  works. 

Play  Grounds  for  the  People. — A 
petition  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  from 
the  clergy  and  medical  men  of  St.  James’s 
parish,  is  now  in  course  of  signature,  praying 
the  commissioners  to  set  apart  a space  in 
Hyde-park  and  elsewhere  for  the  exercise  of 
quoits  and  other  athletic  exercises. 


* We  believe  that  the  assertion,  or  at  least  the  truth,  is, 
so  far  ns  regards  the  hard  water,  not  so  much  that  it  will 
not  act  on  the  lead,  as  that,  so  acting,  it  forms,  with  the 
lead,  a crust  which  protects  both  the  water  and  the  lead 
from  further  action.  We  may  also  add,  that  it  has  been 


acid  dissolved  in  it, — perhaps,  too,  even  from  ammonia  si 
frequently  got  in  rain  water.  Thus  soft  water  will  not  act 
per  se  on  lead  ; but  the  free  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is 
so  frequently  impregnated  will. 
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5 STALL  CANOPY,  &cM FROM  ST.  STEPHEN’S 
CHURCH,  MAYENCE. 

The  church  of  St.  Stephen  is  chiefly  a 
ii  work  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  has  many  indications  of  having  been 
i preceded  by  a Romanesque  structure.  It  con- 
• sists  of  an  apsidal  chancel,  nave  of  three  bays 
iwith  aisles,  west  tower,  square  below  and 
) octagon  above,  and  the  nave  is  continued  west 
) of  the  tower  a space  about  equal  to  one  bay. 
' A small  quadrangular  cloister  attached  to  the 
i south  side  of  the  church  leads  to  the  remains 
3 of  the  conventual  buildings.  The  whole  con- 
; tains  much  good  and  interesting  work,  but 
: except  the  church  itself  is  much  neglected, 
i and  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  destruction  in  the 
] first  instance  is  attributed  to  the  French,  who, 
^ when  the  city  was  occupied^by  Napoleon’s 
1 forces,  used  these  buildings  as  a magazine  and 
] barrack. 

The  engraving  represents  portions  of  the 
i stone  canopy  to  the  stalls  in  the  chancel.  The 
i arrangement  and  design  is  similar  on  both  the 
i north  and  south  sides,  and  extends  to  a length 
) of  ten  of  the  front  panels,  fig.  3,  equal  to  five 
) of  the  back  panels  with  their  intervening 
] niches,  fig.  1.  The  gallery  shown  by  the  sec- 
tion, fig.  2,  appears  to  be  for  the  convenience 
) of  arranging  tapestry  or  ornaments  at  festivals. 

[ It  can  only  be  gained  by  means  of  a ladder 
) over  one  of  the  parapets.  The  open  tracery  of 
1 the  parapets  is  arranged  without  regard  to  the 
i spaces  of  the  panels  below.  The  seats  are  of 
» oak,  but  are  very  inferior  in  character  to  the 
i stonework,  and  have  therefore  been  omitted  in 
Ithe  drawing.  A curious  point  about  them  (to 
i be  found  in  the  cathedral  of  the  city  and  in 
'other  German  churches)  is  a provision,  no 
I doubt  convenient  enough  to  the  tobacco 
i smokers,  but  somewhat  offensive  to  the  refined 
1 delicacy  of  English  perceptions. 
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Fig.  1. — One  panel  of  side  towards  aisle. 

Fig.  2. — Transverse  section. 

Fig.  3.— One  panel  at  back  of  stalls  ; chancel  9ide. 
Fig.  4. — Plan  of  mouldings  at  A,  fig.  1. 

Fig.  5. — Section  of  tracery  in  parapet,  fig.  1. 

Fig.  6. — Plan  of  mouldings  at  B,  fig.  3. 

Fig.  7. — Section  of  tracery  in  parapet,  fig.  3. 

Fig.  8. — Section  of  tracery  to  canopy. 

Figs.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 are  shown  quarter  full  size. 


FINE  ART  CRITICISM* 

Erroneous  criticism  is  not  always  the 
result  of  ignorance  or  incapacity ; it  is  too 
often  the  expression  of  ill-nature,  a disingenu- 
ous spirit,  and  uncandid  judgment, — a want  of 
charity  and  humility,  on  the  part  of  men  from 
whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected  ; 
who  look  down,  or  affect  to  do  so,  on  works, 
to  which  they  should  look  up  and  learn.  Faults 
are  dwelt  upon,  and  qualities  that  would  more 
than  redeem  them  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
A work  is  too  often  despatched  with  a dispa- 
raging remark,  or  allusion  to  some  trifling 
fault  of  execution,  and  all  its  beauties  of  exe- 
cution, and,  perhaps,  grandeur  of  conception, 
and  truth  of  expression,  its  vivida  vis  animi, 
are  overlooked. 

Akin  to  these  is  an  order  of  architectural 
critics,  who,  from  perhaps  a keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  a wish  on  all  occasions  to  say 
something  smart,  affect  to  see  in  all  works  of 
architecture  a resemblance  to  something  of 
ordinary  or  vulgar  use.  Many  a beautiful 
composition  has  been  sneered  at  in  this  mood. 
A friend  of  mine,  for  whose  general  opinion  on 
points  of  art  or  literature  I have  much  respect, 
complained  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  can  never 
look  down  South  Castle-street,  Liverpool,  with- 


*  See  p.  749,  ante. 


out  having  the  idea  of  a hemispherical  wire 
mouse- trap  presented  to  his  imagination  through 
the  medium  of  the  Custom-house  dome, — the 
wires  being  represented  by  the  lines  of  its 
covering.  The  comparison  of  a domed  belfry 
with  a pepper-box  has  become  trite.  Now, 
though  this  ridicule  is  not  always  groundless, 
yet  the  principle  is  unsound.  A mouse-trap 
or  pepper-box,  or  equally  mean  article  may  be 
shaped  by  its  makers  into  an  exact  model  of 
some  really  artistic  structure ; but  would  the 
latter  be  rendered  less  artistic  ? If  it  would,  no 
“ thing  of  beauty  ” is  safe;  and  the  Greek  lyre 
will  for  ever  resemble  a door- scraper,  of  which 
it  has  too  often  been  made  the  type.  This 
style  of  criticism,  however,  I had  no  idea  of 
noticing  till  I found  it  adopted  by  writers 
whose  respectability  might  give  it  effect.  In 
a paper  on  architecture  in  “ Chambers’s  In- 
formation for  the  People  ” I find  the  following 
remarks  : “ Architects  require  to  guard  against 
introducing  forms  which  will  revive  recollec- 
tions of  unpleasing  or  mean  objects.  Fine 
buildings  have  been  rendered  ridiculous  by 
inattention  to  this  point.  One  structure,  is 
defaced  by  a dome  the  exact  model  of  an  in- 
verted punch-bowl;  the  pinnacles  of  another 
resemble  the  upturned  legs  of  a footstool;  the 
front  of  a third  is  like  a grenadier’s  cap  ; and 
the  corners  of  a fourth  are  defaced  by  turrets 
the  shape  of  pepper-castors.  The  most  distant 
resemblance  to  all  familiar  objects  ought  to  be 
carefully  shunned.”  Now,  this  is  impossible, 
or  at  least,  if  done,  all  beautiful  form  might  in 
time  be  excluded  from  art;  and  critics  would 
be  better  employed  exhorting  manufacturers 
not  to  make  articles  of  mean  use  like  fine 
buildings,  pepper-castors  like  turrets,  or  stool- 
legs  like  pinnacles.  Though  the  parody  does 
not  dishonour  the  poem,  yet  such  things,  gene- 
rally speaking,  should  not  be  done.  A man 
must  have  but  small  veneration  for  “ Apollo 
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and  the  Nine,”  who  would  choose  to  scrape 
his  feet  on  a fac  simile  of  the  Greek  lyre.* 

The  most  prolific  subject  of  architectural 
criticism  of  late  years,  and  which  may  deserve 
especial  notice,  is  the  so-called  Crystal  Palace ; 
and  among  the  absurdities  ever  issued  from  the 
public  press  in  the  shape  of  criticism,  there  have 
perhaps  been  none  more  ridiculous  than  those  to 
which  that  building  has  given  rise.  On  this 
subject  remarks  have  been  heaped  on  remarks, 
in  the  very  wantonness  of  folly,  by  men  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  those  principles  of  art,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  which  could  alone 
have  enabled  them  to  say  anything  worth 
printing.  A great  portion  of  the  metropolitan 
press,  one  would  have  supposed,  had  forsworn 
common  sense  altogether.  A temporary  build- 
ing of  an  immense  size  for  a new  and  untried 
purpose,  of  small  specific  cost,  and  to  be  ready 
for  use  in  a few  months,  is  to  be  erected  : that 
the  idea  of  the  aerial  glass  structure  that  now 
decorates  Hyde-park  did  not  occur  to  men 
whose  life  had  been  spent  in  designing  with 
reference  to  brick  and  stone  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, and  might,  one  would  think,  have  been 
foreseen  ; yet  architects  have  been  insulted  in 
the  gross,  because  they  did  not  design  it,  and 
by  men  who  know  not  what  architecture  is, — 
as  dead  to  all  art-feeling  and  judgment  as  to 
candour  in  drawing  inferences,  and  good  man- 
ners in  expressing  them.  Nevertheless,  archi- 
tects may  take  a lesson  from  its  history : their 
mistake,  if  mistake  they  have  made,  was  in  not 
distinguishing  between  special  purpose  and 
routine  material  of  construction.  Reflecting  on 
this  subject  some  time  back,  the  question  rose 
to  my  mind,  “ had  such  a building  been  wanted 
two  centuries  ago  in  England,  or  three  in  Italy, 
would  Sir  C.  Wren  or  Michel  Angelo  have 
given  their  attention  to  such  a thing  ?”  At 
first  my  impression  was,  that  they  would 
neither  have  troubled  themselves  about  the 
matter,  nor  been  expected  to  do  so;  but  when 
I considered  that  they  were  not  only  archi- 
tects, but  men  of  genius  and  common  sense, 
I was  inclined  to  modify  my  opinion.  When 
Buonorotti  was  appointed  for  the  Sistine  Fres- 
coes, he  began  with  cartoon  drawings,  and  pro- 
fessional frescoe  painters — for  he  was  not  even 
an  amateur  at  it  himself — smiled  in  derision; 
but  before  long  he  turned  the  professional 
painters  out,  spread  his  own  plaster,  mixed 
his  own  colours,  and  painted  himself  frescoes 
that  the  others  seem  never  to  have  thought  of. 
Something  like  this  in  spirit,  though  not  in 
exact  form,  has  been  the  case  with  the  Crystal 
Palace : a cloud  of  architects  loomed  on  the 
horizon  of  Hyde-park,  and  the  roar  of  the 
approaching  ocean  of  brick  and  mortar  was 
already  heard.  Fashion  trembled  for  its  fa- 
vourite haunt ; the  press  protested  against  the 
social  outrage;  calculation  pointed  out  the 
ruinous  expense  of  carriage,  erection,  and 
removal ; the  question  was  debated  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  but  still 
the  architectural  mind-cloud  loomed  heavily  : 
Mr.  Paxton,  who,  I believe  has  never  called 
himself  an  architect,  stepped  in  and  said,  in 
effect,  “ You  want  a building  waterproof, 
adapted  to  a special  purpose ; quick,  easy,  and 
inexpensive  in  erection  or  removal,  and  inof- 
fensive to  its  neighbourhood  : it  is  here  : and 
now  this  day  in  Hyde-park,  stands  a structure 
which  for  magnitude,  suitability  to  its  purpose, 
and  celerity  of  erection,  we  must  all  allow  has 
not  its  equal  in  the  world. 

The  prediction  of  its  effect  upon  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  day  is,  nevertheless,  as  senseless 
as  anything  that  has  been  said  of  it.  We 
know  to  what  extent  glass  can  be  used.  If 
it  had  been  always  as  cheap  as  at  present,  and 


* While  admitting  this,  i would,  however,  observe,  mat 
association  is  not  a sufficient  ground  of  objection  in  any 
case  : the  real  objection  to  a column,  for  example,  stand- 
ing solus  as  a monument,  is  not  the  associated  ideas  of  an 
absent  entablature:  if  it  were,  there  would  be  nothing 
absolutely  wrong,  for  !no  law  of  art  is  violated;  and  the 
column  being  in  itself  a beautiful  object,  might  be  used 
Ip  any  people  ignorant  of  its  ordinary  purpose.  But  the 
lacr.  is,  the  column  not  only  suggests,  from  general  usage, 
the  idea  ol  its  entablature,  but  its  form  betrays  its  origi- 
nal  offiee:  the  contour  of  shaft,  the  cnrrcs  if  base  aid 
capital,  all  breathe  of  a burton,-.™  instinct  with  the 
sentiment  ot support,  and  can  therefore  have  no  meaning 
without  nn  entablature.  So  that,  in  using  a column  as  a 
monument,  or  rather  taking  it  as  a type  of  the  monument, 
it  is  not  its  association  with,  but  its  relation  to,  the  enta- 
blature that  has  to  be  destroyed : we  have  so  to  alter  its 
contour  and  mouldings  that  it  may  be  viewed  as  abstract 


no  window  duty  had  existed,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent,  more  light  would  have  been 
secured  to  our  houses ; but  beyond  that  the 
use  of  glass  could  not  go  in  domestic  build- 
ings, for  we  not  only  do  not  want  to 
live  in  glass  houses,  but  we  could  not  with 
comfort.  They  would  be  as  objectionable  to 
us  as  they  were  to  Lord  Bacon  or  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  As  to  public  buildings  gene- 
rally the  same  objection  would  hold  good. 
Besides,  the  art-spirit — the  genius  of  architec- 
ture,— looks  for  a durable  material.  Stone  or 
brick  ha9  been  used  for  fifty  centuries ; what 
is  there  in  glass  to  supply  its  place  ? Stone  is 
the  material  on  which  the  genius  of  our  art 
has  ever  stamped  its  impress,  and  on  which  it 
will  continue  to  put  its  signature  until  the  end 
of  time.  Over  the  pyramids  and  temples  of 
Egypt  the  storms  of  ages  sweep  in  vain,  for 
what  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  gravity  only  is 
as  durable,  or  may  be  made  so,  as  the  globe 
itself. 

Much  of  the  bad  criticism  of  the  day  would 
fall  powerless  to  the  ground  and  be  altogether 
innoxious  did  it  not  come  supported  by  literary 
power  and  graced  by  eloquence  of  style. 
Against  this  the  student  should  be  warned  : 
he  should  be  taught  that  fine  writing  and  cor- 
rect judgment  or  prescience  in  art  are  distinct 
things.  High  literary  qualities  do  not  mark 
a higher  degree  of  perception  in  colour,  light 
and  shade,  design,  or  any  other  department  of 
art : the  art  critic  may  he  a man  of  command- 
ing talent,  nay,  of  a soaring  imagination,  and 
possess  much  poetic  fervour : he  may  write  in 
the  most  graceful  style  of  composition,  and  be 
able  to  express  his  opinions  with  all  the 
beauty  and  force  of  which  language  is 
capable ; and  yet  withal  may  not  be  a 
judge  of  art  productions.  The  qualifications 
named,  may  render  him  a very  excellent  critic 
in  literature,  for  which  literary  qualification 
only  is  required ; but  to  make  the  art-critic, 
powers  of  literary  expression  must  be  com- 
bined with  educated  perception  in  art : this  he 
may  be  void  of,  or  he  may  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  prejudices,  blinded  by  anti- 
pathies, or  narrowed  by  bigotry.  Locke 
confirms  the  common  observation  that  men 
who  have  a great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt 
memories  have  not  always  the  clearest  judg- 
ment or  strongest  reason.  The  operations  of 
judgment,  as  he  remarks,  proceed  in  a way  quite 
contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion,  in  which 
chiefly  consist  the  entertainment  and  pleasantry 
of  wit  ; but,  as  I before  observed,  artistic 
criticism  is  an  art  for  which  special  education  is 
required;  taste  must  be  cultivated  by  art;  the 
most  (naturally)  acute  and  delicate  perception 
requires  to  be  cherished  ere  it  can  distinguish 
beauty  from  tinsel,  and  grace  from  affectation  : 
the  critic  must  to  some  extent  travel  the  same 
road  of  culture  as  the  artist;  he  should  know 
the  laws  by  which  effects  are  produced,  though 
unable  to  exercise  them,  and  thus  be  compe- 
tent to  trace  effect  to  cause,  and  fully  analyse 
a work  before  pronouncing  upon  its  merits. 

To  say  that  false  or  ungenerous  criticism 
should  not  at  all  affect  the  mind  or  temper  of 
the  artist,  is  to  require  too  much  of  humanity. 
It  is  a real  evil,  and  one  grievous  to  bear. 
Yet  this  paper  is  offered  with  but  faint  hope  of 
contributing  to  its  suppression  in  any  con- 
siderable degree.  Exposing  it  will  never  alto- 
gether suppress  it : it  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  a due  liberty  of  the  press,  and  we, 
therefore,  expose  foolish  and  unjust  criticism, 
not  with  a view  to  suppress  it,  but  that 
a knowledge  of  its  shallowness  and  untruth 
may  render  it  innoxious, — not  to  crush  the 
reptile  but  to  extract  its  sting.  There  are ! 
means  of  mitigating  it,  of  which  popular  art- 
education  is  the  chief;  but  what  the  artist  has 
to  do  is,  to  render  himself  superior  to  it,  as 
well  as  to  stand  firm  against  the  corruption  of 
public  taste  to  which  it  must  give  birth.  I 
have  but  small  regard  for  those  complaints  we 
so  frequently  hear,  that  it  keeps  down  name- 
less talent  and  exalts  talentless  name  : the  man 
that  is  true  to  himself  cannot  be  ultimately 
kept  down,  for  wrong  is  as  fleeting  as  it  is 
false;  and  we  may  he  assured  that  as  long  as 
we  remain  true  to  our  good  gifts,— to  the 
truths  we  see  within  us, — they  will  remain 
true  to  Us.  Self-pride  spurns  too  often  the 


| safeguards  of  patience  and  of  faith  : but  was 
there  ever  an  artist  who,  being  steadfast  and 
faithful  to  the  high  trusts  confided  to  him,  did 
yet  lack  his  reward  ? Let  those  who  make  the 
I complaints  just  mentioned  prove  but  this, — 
| establish  but  one  absolute  case, — and  then 
open  wide  the  flood-gates  of  querulousness, 
and  drown  the  universal  ear  with  a torrent  of 
reproacli ; hut  till  then  keep  those  gates  fast 
shut,  and,  turning  the  eye  of  sensitiveness  from 
, such  morbid  objects  of  contemplation,  look 
; upwards  to  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty 
I Spirit,  and  the  power  of  the  eternal  life. 

| There  is  no  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  genius  : 
i every  journalist  has  a right  to  give  his  opinion, 
i or  that  of  his  appointed  critic,  on  any  given 
production,  along  with  his  reasons  for  forming 
j it : hut  it  is  only  opinion,  not  law,  and  cannot 
finally  affect  its  rank.  A work  of  art  is  virtually 
its  own  critic;  it  judges  itself, — stands  or  falls 
by  its  own  merit, — proceeds  to  its  true  place, 
according  to  its  native  power,  by  a law  of 
! nature  as  certain — as  invariable — as  that  by 
| which  water  finds  its  level.  What  judgment 
I has  ever  been  passed  upon  Shakspeare?  Have 
I his  works  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
' weighed  in  the  critical  balance  ? I trow  not. 
Yet  have  they  taken  their  place  for  ever — deep 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men  ; and  the  case  is 
similar  of  every  genuine  artist:  he  rises  over 
all  obstacles  to  his  true  position  among  the 
benefactors  of  his  species, — the  excellent  of 
all  time, — 

“ Like  some  tall  cliff  that  rears  its  awful  form. 

Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm; 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 
spread. 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.” 

Samuel  Huggins. 


STATUES  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  FIGURES  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 

As  individuals  seldom  express,  and  pro- 
bably never  feel,  themselves  indebted  to 
those  who  kindly  point  out  to  them  any 
glaring  defect  in  character ; so  it  is  that 
nations,  which  are  but  aggregations  of 
individuals,  usually  entertain  towards  those 
who  criticise,  however  gently,  a national  foible 
or  defect,  alasting  dislike;  nevertheless,  the 
truth  must  and  ought  to  be  told  them  by 
some  one.  It  is  an  ungrateful  task,  no  doubt : 
it  resembles  the  taking  of  drugs  or  physic ; 
seldom  agreeable,  but  often  useful. 

For  some  time  past  the  English  have  been 
endeavouring  to  acquire  a reputation  for  statue- 
making. There  never  was  a more  unfortunate 
mania.  Like  all  other  races  of  men  the  Eng- 
lish (a  compound  of  at  least  three  races)  have 
their  good  and  bad  qualities,  their  forte  and 
foible.  The  grand  defect  of  this  people,  as  they 
are  now  constituted  and  amalgamated,  is,  in 
respect  of  art,  a total  want  of  taste  and 
feeling  ; taste  for  what  is  noble  and  great, 
feeling  for  what  is  true  and  beautiful.*  When 
to  this  there  happens  to  be  superadded  an 
egotism,  and  a consequent  self-sufficiency,  un- 
matched, and,  I think,  unmatchable,  in  the 
history  of  nations,  saving  always  in  the  de- 
scendants of  Englishmen  in  America,  it  be- 
comes no  difficult  matter  to  foretell  the  course 
which  such  a race  or  nation  is  certain  to  adopt 
in  respect  of  art.  This  result  I have  seen  gently 
but  firmly  stated,  or  at  least,  hinted  at  in  The 
Builder  oflast  week.  The  subject  selected  for 
exemplification  was  the  proposal  to  erect  a statue 
to  a gentleman  now  alive,  and  holding  a high 
commission  in  the  military  service  of  the 
country,  lately  commandant  or  governor  of  the 
fortified  town  of  Portsmouth,  an  excellent, 
honourable  man,  and  a public  benefactor  to 
that  town,  and  to  the  marshy,  pestilential 
island  on  which  the  town  is  built. 

A few  years  ago  I visited  the  district,  and 
was  charmed  to  see  the  efforts  made  to  im- 
prove the  place,  and  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  Though 
a military  man,  and  by  education  and  feelings 
belonging  to  “ the  pipe-clay  class,”  who  see 
beauty  only  in  well-dressed  battalions  of  stiff, 
upright  men,  troops  of  cavalry,  and  brigades 
of  infantry, — a class’of  men  to  whom  the  terms 
nature  and  art  convey  no  meaning, — the  gentle- 

* We  allow  the  writer  to  speak  Ilia  mind  without  com- 
ment.— Ed. 
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i man  to  whom  I allude  had  not  laid  aside  so 
|i  much  of  his  common  nature  as  to  forget  that 
' he  was  also  a civilian  : though  “ Mars's  man,” 
and  a soldier,  he  had  evidently  adopted  as  his 
motto  and  standard  the  grand  verse  of 
Terence — “ Homo  Bum  : nil  humani  a me 
alienum  puto.” 

So  far  so  good.  The  esplanade  on  South- 
sea-common,  and  numerous  other  works  of 
charity  and  good  feeling,  had  been  suggested 
and  carried  through  by  him.  You  may  judge, 
therefore,  of  my  surprise  and  regret  on  finding, 
on  my  return  to  Southsea,  that  some  ill- 
advised  persons  had  recommended  the  governor 
of  “ the  place  ” to  set  up  two  figures,  of  a de- 
formity so  startling  that  no  words  can  well 
express  their  true  character.  The  two  figures 
(I  must  not  call  them  statues)  now  erected  on 
Southsea  Beach  are  a disgrace  to  any  civilised 
community.  They  would  he  disowned  by  New 
Zealanders  or  Hindoos.  They  cannot  be  too 
soon  removed  from  their  present  position,  and 
broken  up  for  road  metal.  I should  be  sorry 
were  I by  these  remarks  to  give  any  pain  to 
the  officer  who,  by  ordering  these  figures  and 
setting  them  up  at  his  own  expense,  sought  to 
do  honour  to  the  great  naval  and  military 
heroes  of  the  country.  But  truth  is  truth, 
and  ought  to  be  spoken  out. 

It  is  often  asked  by  the  truth-speaking  part 
of  the  English  press, — a small  part,  it  is  true, 
of  the  great  mass  daily  occupied  in  plastering 
the  people,  bespattering  them  with  fulsome 
praise  for  qualities  they  possess  not,  and  never 
did, — it  is  often  asked  by  this  portion  of  the 
press,  on  occasion  of  any  great  failure  in  art, 
“ What  will  foreigners  think  of  us?”  Now, 

I am  a “ foreign  sojourner  here  in  Vienna,”* 
and  I will  tell  you.  They  are  not  so  much  startled 
at  your  failures  in  statuary  as  at  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  art,  shared  alike  by  all  classes, 
nobility  and  plebeian.  The  main  cause  of  this 
national  disgrace,  for  in  some  measure  it  is  so. 
rests  with  the  composition  of  the  nobility  and 
of  the  Court.  Take,  as  a proof,  the  “ figures  ” 
on  Southsea  Beach. 

Of  all  the  courtiers  who  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  ex-governor  of  Portsmouth,  the 
aides-de-camp, — men  who  would  fain  pass 
■themselves  off -as  men  of  haut  ton  and  exquisite 
taste,  pinks  of  fashion  and  of  breeding, — was 
there  none  whose  taste  was  equal  to  discrimi- 
nate between  a New  Zealand  idol  or  the  figure- 
head of  a Dutch  galliot  and  the  statue  of  a 
man  and  a hero  ? 

And  such,  Mr.  Editor,  will  ever  be  the  case 
whilst  your  artistic  institutions  and  the  conduct 
and  preservation  of  the  materials  for  art  are  in 
their  present  hands — the  nobility,— in  the 
hands  of  men  who  see  in  Parliament-street,  as 
viewed  from  Trafalgar-square,  the  “ noblest 
site  in  Europe.” 

If  the  people  of  England  will  take  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  and  youth  into  their 
own  hands — make  of  every  school  “a  school  of 
design  ” as  well  as  a school  of  general  instruc- 
tion—the  defect  in  national  taste  will  gradually 
be  overcome,  dr  at  least  rendered  less  obtrusive 
— less  offensive.  Men  of  taste,  who  abound 
in  England  as  well  as  elsewhere,  will  regain 
their  status,  and  their  opinions  will  be  listened 
to:  the  British  Museum  will  become  what  it 
ought  to  be — a standard  of  national  taste  and 
science,  and  not  a mere  refuge  for  the  personal 
friends  and  cast-off  servants  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Foreigners  will  cease  to  be 
startled  on  landing  in  England ; and  the 
islanders,  in  matters  of  taste,  cease  to  be  a 
laughing-stock  to  Europe.  That  there  really 
exist  some  men  of  taste  in  England  maybe  in- 
ferred even  from  this,' — that  although  the  mass 
of  the  people  declined  looking  at  the  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  of  Marochetti,  preferring  the 
Greek  Slave  and  the  Crystal  Fountain,  the 
commissioners  had  the  hardihood  to  prefer 
this  neglected  Cceur  de  Lion  to  the  Crystal 
Fountain,  and  even  to  the  letter-folder. 
Through  the  Raffaelle  Gallery  at  Hampton 
Court,  it  is  true,  the  London  mob  still  scour  as 
fast  as  they  can,  wondering,  no  doubt,  what 
can  detain  the  half-dozen  loiterers  whom  they 
find  in  such  a place  ! Still  I have  hopes  for 
England.  But  to  effect  this,  her  children  must 
first  be  taught  the  difference  between  nature 
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and  conventionalism ; and  taught  not  to 
despise  genius  because  it  is  foreign. 

With  “ the  figures  ” on  the  beach  of  South- 
sea-common  I commenced,  and  with  these  I 
shall  finish.  They  must  be  removed:  it  is  a j 
national  affair  : bury  them  deep  in  the  Atlantic,  | 
lest,  being  disinterred  some  day,  and  their  I 
data  and  locality  recognised,  a future  Macaulay  | 
might  haplessly  infer  that,  during  the  reign  of  j 
Victoria,  A.D.  1850,  the  English  people  ‘‘were 
sunk  in  the  profoundest  barbarism,  in  witness 
whereof  look  at  these  figures.”  But  it  may  be  ■ 
said,  if  we  remove  these  frightful  figures,  what , 
do  you  propose  placing  in  their  stead  ? Should 
these  observations  be  favoured  with  a place  in 
your  journal,  I shall  tell  you  in  my  next  com- 
munication. R.  | 


CHURCH  NEWS. 

Banbury. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new 
church  for  South  Banbury,  to  be  called  Christ 
Church,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  in  week  before 
last,  by  Lady  North.  The  church  is  to  con-  j 
sist  of  nave,  chancel  and  aisles  to  the  nave. 
The  length,  including  the  chancel,  is  to  be, 
within  the  walls,  90  feet ; including  the  walls, 
105  feet.  The  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is 
to  be  57  feet.  The  west  front,  towards  New- 
land,  will  present  the  gables  of  the  nave  and 
aisles.  The  latter  are  to  be  of  somewhat  un- 
usual height,  precluding  the  formation  of  a 
clerestory.  The  entrance  is  to  be  by  a pointed 
doorway,  with  recessed  mouldings,  into  the 
nave.  The  plans  include  a tower  and  spire  on 
the  north  side : the  tower  is  intended  to  be  of 
three  stages,  supported  by  buttresses  of  lour 
stages,  in  pairs,  dying  into  the  wails  shortly 
below  the  base  of  the  spire.  The  spire  is  to 
be  a broach,  and  will  spring  from  a cor- 
bel table.  Exclusive  of  the  spire,  &c.  about 
700/.  remain  to  be  subscribed.  The  architect 
of  the  building  is  Mr.  B.  Ferrey;  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Joseph  Hope. 

Andover. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin.  Vernham  Dean,  has  been  reopened. 
The  church  has  undergone  some  extensive  re- 
pairs, having  been  repewed,  with  new  vaulted 
roof,  and  rebuilt  chancel.  At  the  eastern  end  j 
of  the  church  are  five  lancet  windows.  The  j 
whole  is  said  to  be  the  design  of  the  curate,  ' 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rawlins. 

Hillsley. — On  Thursday  week  the  consecra-  j 
tion  of  Hillsley  Church,  near  Wotton-under- 
Edge,  took,  place.  The  church  is  cruciform, ' 
and  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  1 
and  chancel,  with  bell  turret.  The  interior  is 
fitted  up  with  low  pews  of  stained  wood,  carved 
oak  stalls,  polished  ; and  the  church  (which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Giles)  is  built  of  freestone,  in 
the  Early  English  style,  from  a design  fur- 
nished by  the  Rev.  B.  R.  Perkins,  vicar  of 
Wotton-under-Edge.  The  funds,  with  the 
exception  of  600/.  given  by  the  Bristol 
Diocesan  Association,  have  been  raised  by ; 
subscriptions.  The  church  is  capable  of 
accommodating  350  persons ; the  sittings  free. 
The  nave  is  50  feet  long,  by  37  feet  wide  ; the 
chancel  24  feet  by  16  feet ; the  entire  length  of 
the  building  in  the  exterior  is  80  feet. 

Bristol.—' The  church  of  St.  Matthias  on  the  1 
Weir  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is 
in  the  Middle  Pointed  style  of  architecture. 
The  ground  plan  consists  of  a parallelogram, 
forming  a nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles; 
the  latter  abutting  on  the  new  street  formed  by 
the  corporation.  A second  parallelogram  forms 
a chancel,  its  east  end  facing  the  Public  Baths, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  another  new 
street,  running  transversely  to  the  former.  The 
extreme  internal  length  of  the  building  is  136 
I feet  3 inches, the  extreme  width  48  feet  lOinches, 
and  the  subordinate  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 
nave,  80  feet  9 inches  by  20  feet  9 inches  ; 
j aisles,  80  feet  9 inches  by  1 1 feet  9§  inches  re- 
spectively; chancel,  30  feet  by  29  feet 9 inches; 

! south  porch,  10  feet  by  10  feet;  western  tower, 

1 IS  feet  3 inches  by  18  feet  3 inches:  these  are 
the  internal  dimensions.  The  height  to  the 
apex  of  the  nave  roof  is  52  feet ; of  chancel 
roof,  43  feet;  and  the  extreme  height  of  the 
! spire,  as  proposed  to  be  completed  by  the 
architect,  is  168  feet:  only  52  feet,  however, 
of  the  tower,  from  which  the  spire  is  designed 
, to  spring,  is  now  erected.  The  fittings  through- 


out are  plain,  the  seats  open.  The  general 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Willcox  and  Sons ; 
carpenter,  Mr.  J.C.  Harris,  St.  Pbilip’s-plain  ; 
smith  and  founder,  Mr.  Smith  ; painter,  tiler, 
and  plasterer,  Mr.  Melsom,  St.  James’s- 
barton  ; glazier,  Mr.  Gay  ; clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  George  Wall  ; warming,  Messrs.  Hadler, 
of  Trowbridge.  The  church  is  built  of  Staple- 
ton  stone,  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The 
warming  is  effected  by  hot  air  from  a chamber 
beneath  the  chancel.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  Norton,  of  London.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  building  will  not  exceed  3,000/.  The 
architect  has  rendered  his  services  gratuitously. 
The  edifice  is  calculated  to  accommodate  850 
persons.  A debt  of  about  150/.  still  remains  to 
be  liquidated. 

Dundee. — A new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel 
(St.  Mary’s)  was  opened  on  Sunday  week.  It 
is  situated  in  Maxwelltown.  The  edifice  has  a 
rough  unpretending  exterior,  distinguished 
only  by  peculiar  windows  in  the  sides,  and 
large  crosses  on  the  summits  of  the  gable 
walls.  The  doorway  is  12  feet  wide,  and  con- 
sists of  a semicircular  arch,  with  walls  12  feet 
apart,  and  divided  by  a cluster  of  pillars,  2 feet 
in  diameter.  Pillars,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  style, 
on  each  side,  cut  off  two  aisles,  giving  the 
whole  a cathedral-like  appearance.  The  ceiling 
of  the  nave  is  arched  and  divided  by  rib  mould- 
ings, while  that  of  the  aisles  is  flat,  but  divided 
by  semi-cireular  rib  mouldings.  The  length  of 
the  nave  from  the  back  of  the  choir  at  the 
entrance,  to  the  back  of  the  chancel,  is  152 
feet,  the  width  28s  feet,  and  the  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  40  feet. 
The  length  of  each  aisle  is  123  feet,  width  15 
feet,  and  height  28  feet.  The  range  of  arches, 
seven  in  number,  and  semi-circular,  are  20  feet 
6 inches  diameter,  and  spring  at  a height  of  20 
feet  from  the  floor.  The  pillars,  which  are  4 
feet  in  diameter,  are  built  of  solid  blocks  of 
stone  2 feet  square,  and  are  40  feet  high — the 
height  of  the  nave — and  at  the  top  are  con- 
nected by  a beam  12  inches  square,  on  which 
the  couples  of  the  roof  are  supported.  The 
high  altar  in  the  chancel  is  of  marble.  The 
windows  in  the  sides  of  the  Ghurch  are  narrow, 
and  divided  into  three  arched  compartments. 
The  glass  has  a border  of  various  colours. 
Over  the  window  in  the  west  or  chancel  end, 
there  is  also  an  oriel  window  10  feet  6 inches 
interior  diameter,  with  mouldings  radiating 
from  the  centre.  The  oriel,  as  well  as  the  win- 
dow beneath  it,  are  filled  with  glaringly  stained 
glass,  which  throws  a peculiar  shade  over  the 
chancel  and  along  the  ceiling  of  the  nave. 
The  entire  area,  it  is  calculated,  will  contain 
about  3,000  persons.  The  whole  building  was 
begun  and  completed  within  twelve  months, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Mathewson,  of  Dundee, 
architect.  The  masonry  is  by  Mr.  Robertson; 
plaster-work  by  Mr.  Geekie;  carpentry,  Mr. 
Foggie;  and  glazier-work,  Mr.  Ower. 

Dublin.— St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  we  learn, 
is  about  to  be  restored  and  fitted  up  with  taber- 
nacle work,  similar  to  that  in  Chester  Cathedral 
choir;  it  having  been  fixed  upon,  according  to 
a Chester  Paper,  “ as  possessing  grandeur  of 
design  and  beauty  excelling  that  of  any  other 
Cathedral  work  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 
Messrs.  Beilis  and  Williams,  of  Chester,  have 
been  engaged  to  make  a full-sized  model  of 
one  of  the  stalls,  which  is  to  serve  as  a pattern 
for  those  to  proceed  by  to  whom  the  restora- 
tion may  be  intrusted. 


Somerset  Archaeological  Society. — 
The  second  conversazione  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Museum,  Taunton,  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scarthe,  of 
Bath,  read  a paper  on  Raby  Castle,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Nelvilles, — now  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland.  The  ancient  chapel 
attached  to  this  important  castellated  remain 
has  been  recently  restored,  and  its  window 
filled  with  stained  glass ; but  the  original 
piscina  and  font  have  been  cast  away  into  an 
obscure  porch,  and  no  use  made  of  them.  Dr. 
Woodforde  followed  with  a paper  on  British 
i birds,  many  cases  of  which  were  exhibited  to 
illustrate  hi,  remarks.  The  Rev.  F.  Warre 
concluded  the  evening’s  discussion  with  a 
| diary  of  his  explorations  on  Worle-hill. 
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FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Pantheonization  of  France. — It  is  by  this 
new-coined  word  that  our  French  contempo- 
raries hail  the  ornamenting  of  the  whole  land 
by  statuary  memorials  erected  to  their  great 
dead  — improvement  to  the  living;  “ objet 
d’enseignement  et  de  moralisation.”  Marceau, 
Jeanne  Hachette,  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
others  have  been  monumented  this  year;  and 
thus  even  minor  towns  of  Francehave  been  ade- 
quately embellished,  and  have  acquired  addi- 
tional interest.  Especial  praise  is  bestowed  on 
the  statue  of  Jeanne  Hachette  at  Beauvais, 
which  has  issued  from  the  sculpture-ateliers  of 
M.  Dubay  at  Paris.  It  is  a drawback  on  most 
statues  placed  in  public  squares,  and  where 
the  beholder  may  pass  around,  that  the  rear 
aspect  is  mostly  insignificant,  at  times  present- 
ing but  an  amorphous  mass  of  metal  or  brass. 
The  statue  of  Jeanne  Hachette  is  said  to  be  an 
exception.  Represented  in  the  act  of  combat- 
ting on  the  walls  of  Beauvais,  her  flying  hair 
and  garment,  her  animated  position,  appear 
to  advantage  from  whatever  side  the  statue 
may  be  viewed.  The  Jeanne  d’Arc  of  M. 
Foyatier,  of  which  the  complete  model  is  now 
exhibited  at  Paris,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
nearly  1 2 feet  high.  Still,  to  place  a woman  on 
horseback,  en  homme,  is  always  a hazardous 
undertaking.  The  strife  is  at  an  end,  the 
enemy  put  to  flight,  and  Jeanne  d’Arc,  who  has 
accomplished  her  mission,  stops  and  lowers 
the  sword  of  St.  Catherine,  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  armed  her,  and,  the  eyes  fixed  on 
heaven,  gives  thanks  to  the  powers  on  high. 

Berlin. — The  Prussian  minister  of  commerce 
and  public  works  has  published  the  following 
interesting  and  novel  review  of  the  railway 
operations  of  the  year  1850.  The  length  of 
the  twenty-five  Prussian  lines  in  active  opera- 
tion amounts  to  394  (German)  miles,  of  which 
87  miles  have  double  rails.  The  total  cost  of 
these  394  miles  has  amounted  to  151,559,000 
thalers,  making  an  average  of  384,600  thalers 
per  mile.  There  were,  however,  only  378  miles, 
containing  146,659,000  thalers  in  operation 
during  the  whole  of  the  year,  to  which  the 
following  data  refer.  On  these  lines  there 
were  in  work  498  engines  and  1,248  pas- 
sengers’ carriages,  and  6,837  waggons.  These 
locomotives  had  performed  journeys  extending 
to  1,297,444  miles,  making  an  average  of 
2,605  miles  for  each  locomotive,  each  loco- 
motive using  an  average  of  155  lbs.  of  coke 
per  mile.  They  had  conveyed  throughout  the 
year  9,241,780  passengers,  of  whom  each 
performed  an  average  journey  of  5-9S  miles,  to- 
gether with  the  conveyance  of  45,1 11,798  cwts. 
of  goods,  of  which  every  cwt.  was  conveyed 
an  average  distance  of  IT  16  miles.  The  whole 
activity  of  these  lines  is,  therefore,  represented 
by  a conveyance  of  55,291,000  persons,  and 

503.463.000  cwts.  of  goods,  at  the  distance  of 
1 mile.  Compared  with  the  year  1849  there  was 
an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  in  personal  traffic, 
and  of  31  per  cent,  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  The  total  expense  of  the  y:ar  1850 
amounted  to  13,004,000  thalers,  and  shows  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent.  The  expenses  were 

6.183.000  thalers,  or  47'5  of  the  whole  income. 
The  clear  profit  of  6,820,000  thalers  consti- 
tutes, therefore,  exclusive  of  the  grants  of  the 
state,  resulting  from  some  guarantee  of  interest, 
a dividend  of  4f  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
employed  in  the  construction  of  these  lines, 
while  that  dividend  amounted  in  the  previous 
year  only  to  3‘82  per  cent.  The  official  docu- 
ment goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  English  rail- 
roads yield  only  a profit  of  3 per  cent.,  the 
Belgian  very  little  more  than  that.  The 
receipts  of  the  current  year  have,  in  fine,  again 
so  much  increased,  that  a profit  of  full  5 per 
cent,  is  to  be  anticipated.  Lately,  also,  the 
eastern  line  from  Ivreuz  to  Bromberg,  about 
19  German  miles,  as  well  as  the  connecting 
hne  of  the  Berlin  termini,  has  been  opened  to 
traffic,  whereby  the  whole  length  of  the  Prus- 
sian lines  may  be  now  estimated  at  415  miles, 
about  1,660  English  miles. 

The  old  Mosaics  of  Constantinople.—' These 
mosaics  have  hitherto  remained  quite  un- 
known, although  they  are  perfect  specimens  of 
the  skill  of  those  Byzantine  artists  who,  from 
the  3rd  to  the  11th  century,  have  preserved  i 
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ancient  art,  and  prepared  its  subsequent  re- 
storation in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  It 
was  M.  Papety,  a painter  of  Lyons,  who,  after 
an  art-tour  through  the  classic  lands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  repaired  to  Constantinople  and 
devoted  much  time  to  the  exact  copying  of 
these  mosaics.  In  this  extensive  collection 
the  works  of  Panselinos  are  especially  interest- 
ing, who  was  considered  the  Apelles  of  Byzan- 
tine painters.  The  French  and  the  Prussian 
governments  have  acquired  these  copies  of  the 
since  defunct  M.  Papety,  which  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  collections  of  the  Louvre,  and  at 
Berlin. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Tiie  first  meeting  of  the  second  session  was 
held  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  very  Rev.  Dean 
Ramsay,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
council,  which  was  read,  stated  that  267  mem- 
bers had  been  enrolled,  and  that  the  council 
had  commenced  the  endowment  of  an  archi- 
tectural chair — a scheme  which  they  recom- 
mended should  now  be  opened,  and  the  claims 
of  which  they  urged  on  the  consideration  of 
all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  architec- 
ture in  Scotland.  They  had,  accordingly, 
appointed  a committee  to  receive  contributions 
for  the  proposed  endowment. 

The  chairman  delivered  a very  interesting 
address,  and  the  hon.  secretary  read  a paper 
communicated  by  Mr.  David  Laing,  Treasurer 
of  the  Society  [of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  on 
the  disputed  question— Who  was  the  architect 
of  Heriot’s  Hospital?  Mr.  Laing  gives  up 
Inigo  Jones,  and  ascribes  the  merit  of  the 
design  to  William  Wallace,  the  King’s  master- 
mason,  who  built  Wyntoun  House,  which 
much  resembles  Heriot’s  Hospital.  The  first 
entry  in  the  treasurer’s  accounts  of  money  paid 
“ upon  the  fabrick  of  the  hospital,  and  provi- 
sion of  materials  thereto,”  under  the  date 
22nd  of  January,  1628,  was  given  to  William 
Wallace,  deacon,  for  a long  line  for  measuring 
the  ground,  20s.;  and  to  the  wright,  “for 
making  nyne  new  spelkis  of  timber  (or  splints 
of  wood)  to  modell  the  ground,  and  for  the 
timber  itself,  40s.;  also,  on  the  same  day,  to 
the  Maister  Mason  and  Maister  Wright,  and 
their  servants,  to  drink  when  the  ground  was 
spelked,  3/. ;”  and  the  same  sum,  four  days 
later,  “ to  drink  at  the  levelling  of  the  ground, 
when  sindry  of  the  Council  were  present.” 
The  wages  paid  to  Wallace  was  at  the  rate  of 
61.  per  week,  or  1/.  per  day,  according  as  he 
attended  at  the  work.  After  all  the  necessary 
preparations,  the  foundation-stone,  as  already 
mentioned  was  laid  on  the  1st  of  July,  1628. 
Wallace  died  at  the  end  of  October,  1631. 
His  death  must  have  been  unexpected.  It 
appears  from  the  accounts  of  that  month  that 
his  attendance  in  the  work  was  uninterrupted, 
receiving  four  weekly  payments  of  8/.  for  him- 
self and  his  boy,  on  the  1st,  8th,  15th,  and 
22nd;  and  on  the  29th,  the  entry  is,  “Item  to 
William  Wallace  and  his  boy,  five  days  and  a 
half,  71.  16s.  8d.,”  in  place  of  “ ane  haill 
oulk,”  or  week  of  six  days.  He  left  several 
young  children  by  his  wife,  Agnes  Blackhall, 
probably  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Black- 
hall,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1609,  had 
been  minister  of  Inveresk  for  thirty-six  years. 
Quoting  Mr.  Laing’s  paper, — In  the  confirmed 
testament  and  inventory  of  Wallace’s  effects, 
an  item  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  he  was  the 
builder  of  Wyntoun  House,  being  a special 
allowance  granted  to  him  for  his  services  to 
the  Earl  of  Wyntoun.  The  office  of  master 
mason  to  his  Majesty  was  conferred  on  John 
Mylne,  17th  December,  1631 ; and  that  of 
master  mason  to  Heriot’s  Hospital  was  given 
to  William  Aytoun,  junior,  both  appointments 
being  on  the  same  terras  and  conditions  as 
Wallace  enjoyed.  That  Wallace  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  furnished  the 
plans,  as  well  as  of  having  executed  a consider- 
able portion  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  is  proved,  I 
think,  by  the  following  circumstances  : — 1.  On 
the  12th  of  August,  1629,  his  receipt  to  the 
treasurer  for  the  sum  of  100/.,  awarded  to  him 
by  order  of  the  Governors,  bears  that  it  was 
“for  my  bygone  panes  and  extraordinarie 
service  in  the  frame,  and  building  of  the  said 
hospital  this  year  bygone.”  The  word  frame 
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is  here  evidently  used  for  design  or  model. 

2.  After  his  death,  the  Governors,  on  the 

of  November,  1631,  in  a special  minute,  ex- 
press the  sense  they  entertained  of  Wallace's 
services,  “ by  his  extraordinary  panes  and 
great  care  he  had  in  that  work,  built  by  his 
advice,  and  in  the  building  of  the  same.”  3. 
His  widow,  in  her  application  to  the  Governors 
for  some  aid  to  herself,  being  left,  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  “ with  ane  great 
burding  of  many  young  small  babies,”  says, 
“ It  is  not  unknown  to  your  lordships  what 
extraordinar  panes  and  cair  my  said  umquhill 
spouse  had  and  tuik  upon  the  said  wark  thir 
diverse  years  bygone,  and  at  the  beginning 
thairof,  upon  the  model  and  frame  thairof.”' 
This  was  acknowledged  by  the  Governors,  who 
directed  the  Treasurer  “to  pay  to  this  suppli- 
cant, to  the  use  of  her  bairns,  200  merks,  with 
the  soume  contenit  in  hir  compt,  and  to 
ressave  the  moulds  and  drawings  (?)  for  her.”' 
And,  4.  In  the  contract  with  his  successor  as 
master  mason,  dated  5th  December,  1631, 
and  18th  February,  1632,  William  Aytoun  was 
expressly  enjoined  “ to  prosecute  and  follow 
forth  the  modell,  frame,  and  building  of  the 
said  wark,  as  the  same  is  already  begun ; and 
to  devyse,  plott,  and  sett  down  what  he  shall 
think  meittest  for  the  decoirment  of  the  said 
wark,  and  pattern  thereof,  already  begun, 
where  any  defect  beis  (may  be)  found.” 


GLASGOW. 

At  the  request  of  the  town  council,  the 
architects  here,  as  a body,  are  at  present  en- 
gaged in  drawing  up  reports  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing a Bill  upon  that  subject  during  the  next 
parliamentary  session. 

During  the  progress  of  the  repairs  on  the 
cathedral,  and  the  opening  up  the  new  line 
called  Cathedral-street,  towards  the  same  from 
the  west,  it  has  been  a moot  proposition  to 
level,  and  throw  open  under  certain  restrictions, 
the  intervening  and  enclosed  mound  fronting, 
the  Royal  Infirmary.  Two  circumstances,  not 
to  say  difficulties,  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
this  desirable  improvement,  viz.,  that  the 
design  of  the  building  (by  Robert  Adam, 
one  of  the  Adel  phi,  and  architect-royal  of  hi® 
day)  was  adapted  to  the  mound,  and  a re- 
moval of  which  would  bring  what  is  at  pre- 
sent a sunk-basement  into  the  position  of  a 
ground-story;  and  that  the  space  enclosed  is- 
the  property  not  of  the  public,  hut  of  the 
infirmary.  The  rational  nature  of  the  im- 
provement is  now,  however,  likely  to  enable 
it  to  carry  the  day ; and  the  respective  com- 
mittees of  the  Statute-Labour  Trust  and  the 
Royal  Infirmary  have  conjoined  to  obtain 
designs  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  with  such 
screen-walls,  terraces,  stairs,  and  other  ele- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  and  proper.  Con- 
sisting mainly,  as  it  is  understood  to  do,  of 
the  rubbish  which  accrued  from  the  removal 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Episcopal  Palace, 
the  predecessor  of  the  Infirmary,  and  being 
almost  completely  isolated,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  mound  should  not  be 
wholly  swept  away.  This  matter,  we  under- 
stand, has  been  put  into  the  professional 
hands  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  architect,  who,, 
no  doubt,  will  have  a due  regard  for  the  style 
of  the  old  master  on  whose  work  he  is  called- 
to  operate. 


Bank  of  England  Library  and  Lite- 
rary Association. — A lecture  was  lately 
given  in  the  library  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  Mr.  A.  Smee,  F.R.S.,  on  electro-metallurgy. 
The  president  of  the  society  (Mr.  Marshall,  the 
chief  cashier)  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
Mr.  Cotton,  a former  governor,  the  chief 
accountant  (Mr.  Smee),  and  other  officers  of 
the  association,  which  has  been  established  for 
six  months ; but  this  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  society,  and  the  first  of  a series  of  lectures. 
The  room  was  crowded  with  a highly  respect- 
able auditor)',  numbering  nearly  400.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Smee  showed  Mr. 
Shepherd’s  electric  clock,  and  Mr.  Henley’® 
magnetic  telegraph,  which,  he  contended,  must 
eventually  supersede  every  other  form  of  tele- 
graph. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  APOLLINARIS  AT 
REMAGEN,  ON  THE  RHINE. 

Whilst  in  England  the  revival  of  mediae- 
val art  has  produced  a host  of  buildings  in 
imitation  of  the  style  of  our  forefathers  ; in 
Germany  the  revival  affords  comparatively  few 
works,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  practical 
result  of  the  movement.  Of  this  small  num- 
ber, the  building  here  represented  is  well  . 
calculated  to  show  the  degree  of  success  which 
has  been  attained.  It  is  from  the  design  of 
Zwirner,  of  Berlin,  the  architect,  to  whom  has 
been  intrusted  the  completion  of  Cologne 
Cathedral. 

The  new  Church,  which  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a lofty  rock,  rising  boldly  from  the 
river,  the  site  of  an  ancient  shrine,  owes  its 


1 erection  to  the  liberality  of  the  Count  of  Furs- 
Itenburg.  It  is  in  the  most  florid  continental 
j style.  A singular  feature  is  the  application  of 
the  Romanesque  style  to  the  crypt  and  base  of 
the  building.  However  open  to  question  the 
propriety  of  the  mixture  may  be,  a portion  of 
the  crypt,  intended  for  a mortuary  chapel,  is  a 
decidedlv  favourable  specimen  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  this  last  style.  The  crypt  is  entered  by 
a flight  of  steps  descending  immediately  in 
front  of  the  chancel.  In  the  interior  of  the 
Church  the  architect  has  fairly  yielded  to 
[the  painter.  So  important  a part  in  the 
i design  does  the  painting  assume,  that 
I the  circular  windows,  seen  externally  in  the 
1 sides  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  present  inter- 
nally  mere  blank  wall,  at  the  disposal  of  this 


j artist.  Internally  the  walls  are  entirely  covered 
with  frescoes  by  four  different  hands— Deger, 
i Karl  and  Andreas  Muller,  and  Ittenbach, 
chiefly  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  patron 
saint.  The  work  has  been  more  than  ten 
j years  in  progress,  and  the  internal  decoration 
\ will  not  probably  be  completed  in  less  than 
! two  years.  A popular  German  description 
I thus  enthusiastically  declares  its  glories.  “From 
; afar  shines  anew  on  the  pilgrim  and  wayfarer, 
rising  amid  its  gorgeous  towers,  a cruciform 
temple.  Enter  the  sacred  building  !— what 
I awe ! what  astonishment ! Here,  in  life-like 
1 form  and  colour,  are  presented  to  our  eyes  the 
' events  of  ages  past,  even  as  though  we  wit- 
nessed the  mighty  deeds  themselves.  ...  A 
j lasting  monument,  which,  from  the  height  of 
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the  rock,  loudly  proclaims,  over  the  great  high- 
way of  the  nations,  that,  in  our  age  of  scepti- 
cism, religion  has  its  venerators  and  faithful 
supporters.”  The  commanding  position,  the 
site  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  ages,  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  wealth  and  labour,  and 
unquestionable  excellence  of  most  of  the  work- 
manship, are  points  which  may  well  disarm 
•criticism  ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  archi- 
tecturally, it  is  only  successful  as  a great  step 
in  the  right  direction  ; and  one  is  led  to  regret 
that  so  much  of  generosity  and  good  feeling 
could  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  more 
^advanced  studies  and  greater  experience  of 
later  years. 

The  old  chapel  having  become  ruinous,  the 
new  church  has  been  raised  as  a place  of 
deposit  for  the  relics  of  Saint  Apollinaris,  who, 
if  tradition  be  true,  was  a companion  and  dis- 
ciple of  our  Lord  himself,  first  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  and  a martyr  to  the  faith.  A very 
ancient  church  at  Ravenna  is  dedicated  to  his 
memory.  It  is  related  that  the  relics  of  the 
saint  were  transferred  from  Ravenna  to  Milan, 
A.D.  334,  and  thence,  A.U.  1164,  when 
Frederic  Barbarossa  ravaged  Northern  Italy, 
carried  off  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
by  him  presented  to  the  Abbot  of  Liegburg, 
who  caused  the  shrine  to  be  erected  for  their 
reception  at  Remagen.  The  shrine  was  more 
than  once  deprived  of  its  treasures, — on  the 
la6t  occasion  in  1793,  to  escape  the  French 
Revolutionary  armies.  On  the  return  of  the 
relics  in  1826,  the  old  chapel  was  become  so 
ruinous  that  a temporary  place  had  found  for 
them  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  at  Remagen, 
where  they  now  await  the  completion  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Apollinaris.  G.  M.  H. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  LONDON. 

We  are  gratified  to  be  informed  that  this 
strike  is  at  an  end,  and  that  Mr.  Myers’s 
workmen  have  returned  to  his  employment  on 
terms  agreeable  to  both  parties.  The  arrange- 
ment, we  believe,  is — 

“ That  any  man  may  be  allowed  to  lose  ten 
hours  in  the  week,  at  any  time,  without  losing 
the  privilege  of  the  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  ; 
and  if  any  further  amount  of  time  is  required 
by  him  in  the  course  of  the  week  for  business, 
he  shall  not  lose  the  said  privilege,  providing 
he  acquaints  his  foreman  of  his  inability  to 
attend  his  work ; also,  if  he  should  lose  any 
time  through  inclement  weather,  sickness,  or 
want  of  material,  he  shall  not  lose  it ; or  if  he 
is  set  on  to  work  at  any  time  in  the  week,  he 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  it;  and  that  all  past 
grievances  be  laid  aside.” 


THE  QUESTION  OF  A DOME  IN 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

As  to  the  dome  controversy,  be  so  good  as 
to  permit  me  to  remind  your  correspondents 
who  have  treated  of  the  subject,  that  some  of 
the  most  important  points  connected  with  it 
still  remain  to  be  discussed.  “ R.”  settles  the 
question  by  a theory  of  his  own,  that  in  pure 
Gothic  a dome  is  not  admissible ; and  takes  no 
notice  of  the  other  questions  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  He  admits  that  it  is  a grand  and 
imposing  feature,  but  considers  that  by  carry- 
ing out  the  design  on  Gothic  principles,  its 
magnificence  would  be  marred.  “ K.,” 
followed  by  “ H.  T.  B.,”  takes  the  opposite 
view  as  regards  the  claims  of  the  dome.  But 
I would  respectfully  suggest  to  these  gentle- 
men, that  none  of  them  have  settled  the  point 
at  issue. 

Hitherto  they  have  considered  the  dome 
only  as  an  external  feature;  yet  surely  that  of 
the  Pantheon,  the  earliest  of  European  domes, 
one  that  was  doubtless  admired  by  Michel- 
angelo, from  his  memorable  boast  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  when  he  was  employed  upon  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  should  be  viewed,  and  was 
intended  to  be  viewed,  from  within.  And  yet 
as  regards  its  construction,  its  actual  appear- 
ance externally  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
a decorative  abutment,  in  the  place  of  the  solid 
mass  which  now  gives  it  stability ; and  such 
ornamental  abutment,  if  it  did  "not  exhibit 
Gothic  features,  must  nevertheless  be  con- 
structed on  Gothic  principles.  Again,  most. 


if  not  all,  modern  domes  are  surmounted  by  a 
superstructure  of  some  sort,  which,  if  the 
dome  is  to  be  made  of  the  same  material,  must 
greatly  influence  its  construction;  and  un- 
less Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  expedient  of 
basing  it  upon  a cone  concealed  within,  be 
resorted  to,  there  will  of  course  be  a great 
practical  difficulty  ,in  equilibrating  the  dome 
beneath,  if  the  form  of  the  latter  at  all  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  a hemisphere.  It  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  the  dome 
mainly  turns  upon  its  construction  ; and  that 
your  correspondents  should  first  determine 
what  are,  and  what  are  not,  lawful  expedients 
to  have  recourse  to  in  order  to  insure  its 
stability,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  its 
proportions  internally  as  well  as  externally  to 
most  advantage  ; also  to  what  extent  the  out- 
line of  the  interior  may  be  allowed  to  differ 
from  that  of  the  exterior;  and  that  having 
been  done,  it  will  then  be  soon  enough  to  come 
to  a decision  upon  the  question,  “Why  may 
we  not  have  a Gothic  dome?”  C.  B. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  passenger  carriages  belonging  to  the 
London  and  North-Western  afford  eleven 
miles  of  seat  room,  and  would  accommodate 
40,196  individuals,  or  the  whole  population  of 
two  such  towns  as  Northampton.  The  loading 
surface  of  the  goods  equals  eleven  acres,  and 
would  convey  40,000  tons.  If  the  tiers  of  all 
the  company’s  wheels  were  welded  into  one 
ring,  they  would  form  a circle  of  seventy-two 

miles. At  the  Oldham  County  Court,  Mr. 

J.  Duncuft,  M.P.,  lately  sued  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Company  for  11s.,  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  reaching  his  destination  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  of  the  train  in  which  he  was  travelling. 
Counsel  for  the  company  contended  that  the 
delay  was  unavoidable,  being  occasioned  by  a 
certain  derangement  of  the  machiner}'  of  the 
engine,  for  the  entire  prevention  of  which 
scientific  men  had  not  yet  discovered  areraedy; 
but  the  judge,  nevertheless,  decreed  for  the 
full  amount  claimed,  with  costs. The  direc- 

tors of  the  South  Wales  line,  on  a report  by 
Mr.  Brunei  and  Captain  Claxton,  have  decided 
on  making  their  grand  terminus,  or  principal 
station,  at  Neyland,  opposite  the  royal  dock- 
yard at  Pembroke-dock,  with  a three-mile 
run  to  Milford.  The  works  between  Swansea 
and  Carmarthen  are  rapidly  progressing. 
The  foundations  for  the  Laughor-bridge, 
near  Llanelly,  are  being  laid. The  Trea- 

sury, it  is  said,  are  inclined  to  advance 
300,000Z.  for  the  construction  of  the  railway 
from  Athenry  to  Westport,  through  Tuam,  on 
terms  similar  to  those  on  which  the  extension 
fromAthlone  to  Galway  was  constructed.  The 
reason  assigned  is  the  desire  to  open  up  a 
complete  system  of  railway  transit  through  the 

province  of  Connaught. A line  of  railway 

is  immediately  to  be  constructed  in  Brazil  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  river  Mova  and  the 
foot  of  the  Serra,  a distance  of  about  fourteen 
miles.  The  survey  has  been  made  by  an 
English  engineer. 


INVIOLABILITY  OF  THE  GRAVE. 

It  is  thought  even  by  some  who  mean  the 
best,  that  a provision  to  leave  graves  undis- 
turbed for  eighty  years  is  sufficient.  They 
have  no  right  to  be  disturbed  as  long  as  there 
are  two  yards  of  ground  in  the  country  not 
buried  in.  I believe  there  is  no  country  or 
island  but  this,  where  they  cannot  afford  their 
dead  a grave  in  perpetuity  ; by  which  I do  not 
mean  the  surface  kept  from  cultivation  or  other 
uses,  but  the  grave  from  invasion.  Even  in 
the  smallest  of  the  Antilles  I never  heard  of 
burying  twice  in  the  same  ground,  and  some 
of  these  islands  are  more  thickly  peopled  than 
Great  Britain,  and  more  cultivated  than  Surrey. 
But  those  who  say  there  is  any  place  where 
men  cannot  afford  their  dead  each  two  yards 
of  ground  for  ever  if  they  choose,  are  not 
worth  answering  but  by  giving  them  the  lie 
direct. 

Which  is  the  more  essential  to  “ Christian 
burial  ” — a ridiculous  acting  and  aping  of  a 


mediaeval  baron’s  finery,  or  a decent  treatment 
of  the  body  for  a generation  or  two  after  ? 

Which  is  the  more  indecent  treatment,  re- 
converting the  ground  into  a common  culti- 
vated field,  or  into  an  English  so-called 
“ burial- ground  ?”  Is  the  heaping  up  and 
stowing  gway  bodies  on  these  piles  burial  at 
all  ? or  the  pile  itself  ground  at  all  ? 

Any  use  or  cultivation  of  the  ground  again 
would  surely  be  more  Christian  and  reverent 
than  this  pestilent  and  abominable  mockery. 
But  cultivation  is  nowhere  necessary,  at  least 
nothing  nearer  to  it  than  timber-growing, 
which  is  the  very  kind  of  cultivation  this 
country  can  never  get  from  selfish  enterprise, 
and  therefore  needs  continually  more  and  more, 
as  Evelyn  and  others  have  said.  G. 


FALL  OF  CORNICE-CORE  AT 
KENSINGTON. 

Our  remarks  last  week  on  the  mode  of 
building  pursued  in  some  of  the  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis,  and  its  sad  results,  were 
scarcely  published  before  a fearful  accident 
occurred  at  some  houses  now  building,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Gloucester-road,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Kensington  workhouse,  which  caused 
the  death  of  one  man,  and  serious  injuries  to 
five  others,  plasterers.  They  were  engaged 
running  the  cornice  on  the  top  of  the  front  wall, 
when  the  core,  which  was  formed  for  it,  sur- 
mounted by  an  open  parapet,  gave  way,  and 
brought  scaffolding  and  men  to  the  ground. 
The  inquest  on  the  sufferer  has  been  ad- 
journed, and  we  postpone  further  particulars 
until  next  week. 


TRAINING  FOR  ARCHITECTS  AND 
ENGINEERS. 

In  a former  communication  the  present  ano- 
malous position  of  architects  and  engineers 
was  noticed ; the  possibility  of  submitting 
them  to  an  examination,  as  a test  of  profi- 
ciency, was  considered;  the  desirability  of  re- 
stricting the  practice  of  these  professions  to 
those  only  who  had  received  a diploma  from 
the  corporate  body  was  insisted  on ; and  the 
beneficial  results  which  such  a change  would 
bring  about,  not  only  to  the  members  them- 
selves, but  also  to  the  public,  their  employers, 
were  briefly  alluded  to.  A few  other  remarks 
now  occur  to  me  on  this  subject. 

It  seems  almost  a task  of  supererogation  to 
be  arguing  on  the  advisability  of  such  a mea- 
sure, when  nearly  every  class  of  persons  re- 
quiring a certain  specific  amount  of  education 
is  already  submitted  to  similar  regulations; 
and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  architects  and 
engineers  have  been  allowed  so  long  to  pursue 
their  vocation,  as  if  it  were  a mere  empiric 
art,  having  no  laws  by  which  the  judgment 
could  be  guided,  or  the  intellect  matured,  in- 
stead of  these  being  well  known  and  ascer- 
tained. We  may  trace  in  this,  perhaps,  the 
prejudices  of  some  of  the  senior  members  of 
these  professions,  who  from  having  risen  from 
the  humblest  ranks,  from  having  acquired 
their  knowledge  and  experience  as  workmen, 
with  only  a limited  education,  look  upon 
any  measure  of  the  kind  with  distrust 
and  suspicion,  and  others,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, are  very  apt  to  draw  the  inference  that 
the  workshop  is  the  only  school  from  which 
architects  and  engineers  can  proceed.  Now, 
without  attempting  to  deny  the  value  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  entitled  to  such  un- 
bounded praise  as  some  give  to  it,  and 
whether  the  possession  of  the  practice  without 
the  science,  where  both  are  necessary,  should 
be  taken  as  all-sufficient.  Look  again  at 
certain  other  senior  members  of  these  profes- 
sions who  have  had  the  advantage  of  sound 
scientific  training,  and  in  addition  practical 
acquaintance  with  work,  with  the  use  of  tools, 
and  what  and  how  much  can  be  done  with 
them  in  a given  time  : mark  the  difference 
between  the  two  orders  of  men  : see  how 
readily — how  fully — how,  without  an  effort — 
the.  one  appreciates  and  understands  what  is 
laid  before  him, — how  the  other  has  to  wade 
through  a dull  routine  of  what  he  has  done,  or 
seen  done, — how  sceptical heis  of  success,— how 
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slow  to  admit  the  value  of  any  novelty, — and 
then  say  which  order  of  men  is  the  best,  which 
is  most  likely  to  promote  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind, which  most  likely  to  add  to  the  greatness 
of  the  age,  which  most  likely  to  bring  glory  and 
renown  to  the  country  that  gave  them  birth. 
But  supposing,  for  a moment,  that  the  line  of 
argument  adopted  by  the  so-called  “prac- 
tical ” men  is  correct,  are  they  prepared 
to  assert,  that  from  the  class  of  workmen  alone 
must  be  drawn  our  future  architects  and  en- 
gineers ? We  think  not : even  now  such  is 
not  the  case.  Therr  are  some  men  undoubtedly 
whose  native  genius  has  surmounted  all  disad- 
vantages of  birth  and  education,  and  sufficed 
to  place  them  in  a position  of  great  and  de- 
served eminence;  but  the  number  of  these  is 
infinitesimally  small,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to 
meet  the  present  demand.  They  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  and  would  exist — do  in  fact 
in  other  professions — under  any  combination  of 
circumstances  that  could  be  devised.  It  is  for 
the  many,  and  not  for  the  few,  that  we  must 
legislate.  Now,  without  desiring  to  alter  exist- 
ing arrangements asto  pupillage, — simply  wish- 
ing to  insure  that  the  young  men  when  out  of 
it  shall  possess  a certain  amount  of  ability  and 
qualifications  fitting  them  to  commence  prac- 
tice, and  being  fully  aware  that  even  this  will 
not  make  engineers  and  architects  without 
subsequent  experience,  I still  think  that  the  or- 
ganization of  a corporate  body,  by  law  quali- 
fied to  grant  diplomas,  and  to  prevent  any  one 
following  these  occupations  without  a diploma, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  spirit  of  the  times 
demands,  and  is  absolutely  essential,  if  archi- 
tects and  engineers  wish  to  retain  their  present 
position.  Tems. 


ACTION  TO  RECOVER  DRAUGHTSMEN’S 
CHARGES. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  28th  ultimo, 
an  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Maberley,  architect 
and  surveyor,  against  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  But- 
ton, patentees  of  the  sub-marine  telegraph,  for  the 
recovery  of  162/.  for  eight  sets  of  drawings  of  the 
plans  of  the  telegraph.  The  defendants  pleaded 
payment  of  21.  10s.  ; lodging  of  4 7/.  10s.  into 
court  ; and  as  to  the  residue,  not  indebted. 

Plaintiff  stated  that  he  was  occupied  fifty  days  in 
making  the  drawings.  For  this  service  he  charged 
two  guineas  a-day  for  himself,  and  one  guinea  for 
an  assistant,  besides  10/.  for  the  use  of  his  rooms, 
and  coffee  and  refreshments  supplied  to  Mr.  Shep- 
herd. He  had  at  first  charged  only  76/.  ; but  that 
sum  not  being  paid,  he  was  advised  that  he  could 
recover  more,  and  therefore  brought  his  action  for 
162/. 

This,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  was  not  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  mode  of  business,  and  was  con- 
trary to  common  sense. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  he  had  thus  prepared 
twenty-eight  drawings  and  four  tracings,  the  de- 
fendant Shepherd  assisting  him,  and  one  of  his  wit- 
nesses said  these  drawings  were  worth  two  guineas 
each,  another  that  they  were  worth  three  guineas, 
and  the  tracings,  35s.  He  had  paid  his  assistant 
10s.  a-day. — This  was  the  plaintiff's  case. 

The  defendant,  Mr.  Shepherd,  stated  (as  reported 
in  the  Times ) that,  wanting  assistance  in  copying 
the  draughts  for  his  patent,  14  of  set  No.  1 of 
which  be  had  finished  but  not  coloured,  and  one  of 
set  No.  2 of  which  he  had  partly  finished,  he  went 
to  the  plaintiff,  who  said  he  was  disgusted  with  his 
profession  of  an  architect  and  surveyor,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  in  it,  and  who  was  then  employed 
in  making  drawings  on  wood  for  the  engravers. 
The  plaintiff  said  be  knew  nothing  about  mechani- 
cal drawings,  and  the  defendant  Shepherd  showed 
him  how  to  do  them,  and  to  colour  the  fourteen 
which  he  had  himself  finished.  The  defendant 
afterwards  assisted  him  in  doing  the  remainder,  and, 
according  to  the  defendant,  only  twelve  of  these 
drawings  were  done  for  him  and  two  tracings.  No 
stipulated  price  was  to  be  paid,  but  the  de- 
fendant promised  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  the 
plaintiff  some  employment  if  the  patent  succeeded. 
The  coffee  charged  for  was  when  plaintiff  asked  him 
to  take  a cup  of  coffee  as  they  were  at  work  ; and 
the  room  of  plaintiff  smoked  so  that  no  one  could 
live  in  it  until  he  had  got  a workman  to  remove  the 
chimney-pot  from  his  neighbour’s  chimney  and  put 
it  on  his  own.  The  defendant  swore  positively  that 
the  plaintiff'  only  did  twelve  of  these  drawings  and 
two  tracings.  The  plaintiff  had  first  asked  if  46/. 
would  be  too  much  to  charge.  He  then  sent  him  a 
bill  for  76/.  which  not  being  paid,  be  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  his  attorney,  who  made  a demand 
for  86/.,  and  that  not  being  paid,  brought  his 
action  for  162/. 


The  plaintiff  was  then  recalled  by  his  Lordship, 
and  would  not  swear  that  he  had  done  more  than 
three  drawings  No.  1,  and  seven  or  eight  No.  2. 
Afterwards  he  said  positively  he  and  his  clerk  had 
done  seven  of  each. 

The  evidence  having  been  summed  up,  the  jury 
retired  for  an  hour,  and  then  gave  a verdict  for  the 
defendant. 


NORMAN  PARAPETS. 

In  publications  relating  to  architecture, 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  Norman  parapets. 
The  paper  on  “ Round  Churches,”  in  a late 
number  of  The  Builder,  assumes  that, 
originally,  a parapet  crowned  the  walls  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  Northampton.  In  the  build- 
ings of  modern  times  called  “ Norman,” 
wherein  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  style  in 
every  other  particular  is  very  manifest,  a 
parapet  constantly  appears ; and  Rickman 
seems  to  have  had  doubts  as  to  what  the 
Norman  battlement  really  was,  but  supposed 
it  to  have  been  a “ plain  parapet.” 

Believing,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a 
prevalent  misconception  as  to  the  existence  of 
this  feature  in  early  buildings,  I may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  originally  in  not 
one  of  our  Norman  cathedrals  did  a parapet 
exist.  Generally,  of  course,  the  point  may  be 
decided  by  the  slant  of  the  weather-mould 
against  the  tower;  but  there  is  another  proof, 
namely,  that  the  door  from  the  winding-stair, 
which  would  have  led  to  the  parapet,  had  there 
been  one,  is  in  every  instance  an  after- piercing 
of  the  masonry,  and  not  original.  There  was 
always  a door  from  the  stair  to  the  interior  of 
the  roof  ; but  to  the  exterior,  none. 

It  must  now  be  too  generally  known  to  need 
remark,  that  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  France  and  Germany,  coeval  with  our 
Norman,  we  see  an  eaves-course  or  corbel- 
tablet  merely,—  noparapet.  InNormancarvings, 
too,  representing  buildings,  there  is  only  an 
eaves-course  seen ; and  the  like  may  be  said  of 
edifices  portrayed  in  the  tapestry  and  draw- 
ings of  that  age. 

I should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  use 
of  a parapet  in  English  churches  could  not 
have  been  anterior  to  the  year  1200,  for  the 
choir  of  Canterbury  had  none,  nor  had  the 
earliest  portion  of  Wells  Cathedral — two 
buildings  begun  when  almost  every  trace  of 
Norman  had  passed  away,  and  another  style  had 
been  nearly  established. 

A word  or  two  may  be  added  respecting 
Norman  roofs,  for  it  is  evidently  thought  by 
some,  that  these,  upon  towers  and  turrets, 
were  occasionally  flat.  I do  not  believe  even 
in  castellated  buildings,  where  a parapet  was  of 
course  needed  for  military  purposes,  that  the 
flat  roof  was  ever  used,  but  that  it  was 
universally  high  pitched.  The  manner  of 
screening  the  roof  behind  the  walls  may  6till 
be  seen  in  the  keep  of  Richmond  Castle,  in 
Yorkshire.  G.  E.  Laing. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Rochester. — The  wardens  of  the  old  bridge 
some  time  since  determined  upon  erecting  a 
new  fabric  very  near  the  latter,  but  higher  up 
the  stream.  It  will  be  chiefly  formed  of  iron 
work  from  a design  by  Sir  W.  Cubitt,  who  has 
been  appointed  engineer.  It  will  consist  of 
three  lofty  arches.  The  centre,  50  feet  span, 
will  open  at  the  crown,  similar  to  the  London 
dock  bridges,  so  as  to  allow  vessels  of  large 
burden  to  pass  without  striking  masts.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and 
Co.,  who  are  now  employed  on  the  foundations 
by  sinking  iron  cylinders  upon  Potts’s  prin- 
ciple. The  approaches  are  to  be  formed  on  a 
series  of  brick  arches,  which  are  already 
partly  covered  with  Seyssel  asphalte. 

Southampton.  — The  proposed  site  of  the 
new  gaol  having  been  made  ground,  of  how- 
ever long  standing,  an  examination  of  it  has 
been  made,  in  course  of  which  there  were  dis- 
covered a number  of  subterranean  hollows, 
resembling  the  dry  wells  in  which  the  Romans 
and  their  successors  kept  their  stores  of  grain 
n fortified  places. 

Worcester. — A commotion  has  been  created 
here  among  the  rate-payers  by  a bill  of  nearly 
2,000/.  for  plans,  sections,  work,  and  labour 
done,  which  Mr.  E.  L.  Williams,  the  surveyor 


under  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  has  sent  in 
to  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Williams  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  subject  to  such  salary  as  the 
council  might  think  fit,  but  owing  to  an  agita- 
tion against  sanitary  measures  got  up  by  the 
owneis  of  small  tenements  and  others,  the 
salary  offered  to  him,  it  is  said,  was  so  obviously 
inadequate,  that,  after  many  months  had  been 
spent  in  useless  negotiation,  Mr.  Williams  has 
at  length  made  his  professional  charges,  and 
put  the  whole  business  in  litigation. 

Bath. — A map  of  the  borough,  by  Mr.  Cot- 
terell,  surveyor,  with  levels,  boundaries  of 
parishes  and  properties,  gardens,  houses, 
streets,  wards,  &c.,  is  about  to  be  published 
by  Mr.  Hayward,  of  the  Abbey-churchyard. 

Conway. — There  is  about  to  be  erected,  at  a 
place  called  the  Island,  an  extensive  quay  for 
the  shipment  of  goods  direct  from  the  railway 
up  the  river  to  Llanrwst.  The  steam-tug 
lighters  used  will  bring,  as  returned  freights, 
slates,  slabs,  and  minerals,  from  the  mines  and 
quarries  around  Llanrwst,  Penmachno,  Dol- 
wyddelen,  &c.  The  contract  for  the  quay  has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Cropper  and  Bell. 

Birmingham.  — A plan  for  establishing  a 
consumption  Hospital  here  has  been  started 
by  a number  of  the  clergy  and  others  in  the 
borough. The  Peel  statue  is  being  pro- 

ceeded with.  A small  model  of  the  statue  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Peter  Hollins,  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  and  approved  of. 
The  statesman  is  represented  as  in  the  act  of 
speaking  in  his  customary  attitude  when  ani- 
mated. The  features  are  those  of  Sir  Robert 
in  the  prime  of  life.  The  modern  cos- 
tume is  preserved,  or  rather  indicated, 
a cloak  being  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  looped  up  in  slight  folds  over  the 
right  arm.  The  la^ge  model  is  immediately 
to  be  proceeded  with,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  subscribers. 
The  statue  will  be  eight  feet  in  height,  of 
bronze,  and  its  erection  in  front  of  Christ 
Church,  where  the  great  lamp  now  stands,  is 
spoken  of. 

Liverpool. — St.  George’s  Hall  is  to  be  opened 
at  last.  The  commission  for  holding  the 
assizes  will  be  opened  on  6th  December,  and 
the  committee  of  the  council  have  resolved 
that  they  shall  be  held  in  the  new  courts  at  St. 
George’s  Hall,  which  are  to  be  prepared  forth- 
with for  occupation. 

Derby. — All  Saints’  Schools,  designed  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  architect,  have  been  completed. 
They  have  an  elevation  of  two  stories  to 
Walker-lane,  with  an  entrance  at  either  extre- 
mity— one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls;  the 
school-rooms  for  the  latter  being  on  the  upper 
floor,  the  boys  on  the  under.  The  girls’  large 
school-room  is  45  feet  by  25  feet,  with  propor- 
tionate height : besides  this  there  is  a class- 
room 15  feet  by  15  feet  9 inches,  and  lavatories, 
cloak-room,  &c.  On  the  lower  floor,  the  boys’ 
chief  school-room  is  40  feet  long  by  24  feet 
wide,  and  is  also  furnished  with  subsidiary 
accommodation.  At  the  back  of  the  boys’ 
school,  with  which  it  forms  a figure  like  the 
leg  of  letter  T,  is  a hall  42  feet  6 inches  long 
by  25  feet  in  breadth,  also  with  subsidiary 
chambers.  This  is  to  be  used  as  an  infant 
school.  The  building  is  ventilated  and  heated. 
The  schools  are  calculated  to  accommodate 
upwards  of  500  children  and  adults.  On  the 
20th  ult.  they  were  formally  opened. 

Stockton. — An  Act  of  Parliament  is  to  be 
applied  for  to  carry  out  some  improvements 
here,  comprising  the  formation  of  a dock, 
breakwater,  and  various  river  cuts,  and  the 
widening  of  the  river  channel. 

Dumfries.  — The  Lochrutton  waterworks, 
according  to  the  local  Courier,  are  now 
approaching  completion.  Two  of  the  filtering 
tanks  have  been  finished,  and  the  other  two 
only  require  to  be  covered  with  the  upper 
layer  of  sand.  The  two  completed  filters  are 
said  to  work  well.  Workmen  are  busy  in  all 
parts  of  the  town  putting  service  pipes  into 
houses,  and  the  demand  for  these  appears  to 
be  general  and  extensive.  Water  should  be 
at  once  supplied  in  different  parts  of  the  town 
for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

Shetland,  Orkney,  Skye,  frc.—' The  Northern 
Lighthouse  Commissioners  have  resolved  to 
erect  a lighthouse  on  the  Outskerries  of  W hal- 
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^ey,  in  Shetland.  They  have  recently  com- 
pleted important  lighthouses  in  Hoy  Sound, 
Orkney,  for  opening  up  the  anchorage  of 
Stromness,  and  are  now  proceeding  with  the 
erection  of  one  on  North  Ronaldshay,  in  Ork- 
ney, and  another  at  Stornoway  in  the  Lewis. 
They  have  also  in  prospect  one  on  the  island 
of  Devaar,  at  the  entrance  to  Campelton  Loch ; 
another  in  Loch  Indaal,  Islay;  and  a third  in 
the  Sound  of  Skye. 

Jersey. — The  works  on  the  New  South  Pier 
at  St.  Heliers,  are  now  completed,  and  the 
roadway  laid  down,  workmen  being  employed 
in  covering  the  metalling  with  sandy  clay. 
This,  as  the  Jersey  Times  remarks,  although 
an  easement  to  the  traffic,  materially  injures 
the  road,  as  the  clay  and  stone  will  never  com- 
bine, and  ridges  with  holes  will  be  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  road.  The  defence-wall  on 
the  new  road,  leading  from  the  Pier-road  to 
Victoria  harbour,  is  in  a rapid  state  of  progress 
towards  completion.  The  road,  with  its  foot- 
way, form  a continued  walk  on  to  the  Pro- 
menade. The  road  will  be  23  feet  broad,  the 


nature  of  the  materials  employed,  but  on  the 
mode  of  employing  them.  The  glass  painter 
must,  indeed,  adapt  his  subject,  and  the 
manner  of  executing  it,  to  the  means  which 
glass  painting  places  at  his  disposal ; but  the 
artistic  character  of  the  work  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  these  circumstances,  and  is  secured 
by  the  skill  of  the  artist  alone.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  anxious  to  cultivate  glass  painting  as 
an  art,  we  must  encourage  artists  to  practise 
it,  by  ceasing  to  countenance  those  mere 
artisans  who  at  present  make  it  their  trade 
and  confine  it  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degra- 
dation.” 

Having  thus  given  Mr.  Winston’s  opinion, 
I will  conclude  with  a satire  extracted  from 
Punch  (vol.  9,  p-  238). 

“ A Card. — Worthies  made  up  from  any 
number  of  authorities  as  per  specimen,  viz., 
an  unknown  saint,  which  has  been  faithfully 


tion  of  the  refusal  to  seal,  and  thus  no 
legally  complete  decision  has  been  obtained 
in  any  of  these  cases.  The  questions,  there- 
fore, that  have  now  to  be  considered,  seem 
to  be  the  following,  viz. — firstly,  whether  the 
official  referees’  awards  shall  he  relieved 
of  the  appendage  of  the  registrar’s  seal ; or, 
secondly,  whether  the  official  referees,  having 
had  their  award  questioned  by  the  registrar, 
and  upset  by  the  commissioners,  shall  make  a 
fresh  award,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  commissioners  ; or,  thirdly,  whether  ques- 
tions arising  under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act  shall  be  decided  by  a lawyer,  assisted  in 
his  deliberations  (in  case  he  requires  it)  by  the 
professional  knowledge  of  the  official  referee. 
Without  question,  the  present  state  of  affairs 
ought  to  be  altered,  so  as  to  insure  a complete 
and  effectual  decision  in  all  cases  of  reference, 
seeing  that  in  cases  in  which  owners  of  adjoin- 


copied  from  various  originals,  viz.,  head  from  ing  properties  are  at  issue,  the  most  serious 


a piece  of  broken  window  found  under  a brick 
kiln  by  the  Archaeological  Institute,  at  Win- 
> Chester;  missal,  from  a tombstone  in  Dublin 

pathway  10  feet.  The  inner  wall  of  the  Vic-  j Cathedral ; right  hand,  from  half  a bishop,  . ..  ^ 

toria  harbour  is  also  in  hand  towards  the  old  picked  up  after  the  fire  at  York  Minster  ; left  press  an  opinion  on  the  question,  but  it 

- - ■ ■ - ' appears  to  me  that  the  question,  whether  dif- 

ferences shall  be  determined  by  A.,  or  whether 
they  shall  be  determined  by  B.,  is  of  less 


impediments  and  consequences  might  follow 
unless  their  differences  can  be  settled  by  a legal 
determination,  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 
I do  not  propose,  at  the  present  time,  to  ex- 


South Pier,  between  which,  and  alongside  the  j ditto,  from  the  nineteenth  figure  (countin 
latter,  a jetty  and  beeching-place  has  been  from  the  right)  in  the  oriel  wjndow  at  St. 
constructed.  The  old  South  Pier-head  is  now  Peter’s,  at  Rome ; feet,  from  the  part  of  a 


rebuilt,  widening  the  entrance  to  the  old  har- 
bour 100  feet,  and  the  outer  wall  is  being 
covered  with  a strong  rough  coping. 


MODERN  PAINTING  ON  GLASS* 

The  mere  imitator  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  shelter  his  ignorance  of  the  higher 
principles  and  rules  of  art  under  a scrupulous 
and  literal  conformity  with  the  petty  details  of 
conventionality  : such  sneer  at  real  works  of 
art  from  sheer  incapacity  to  appreciate  their 
merits.  Both  the  artist  and  the  critic,  in  order 
that  their  opinions  may  generally  be  respected, 
must  learn  to  estimate  a pictorial  glass  paint- 
ing not  by  its  conventional  character,  but  in 
proportion  as  it  exhibits  those  essential  quali- 
ties which  will  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a 
work  of  art  as  well  as  a perfect  glass  painting. 

Mr.  C.  Winston,  in  his  work  on  stained 
glass,  page  276,  says — 

“ The  introduction  of  a new  style  of  glass 
painting  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  pre- 
sent age  (1847)  rnay  he  objected  to  as  a start- 
ling novelty  : that  it  is  founded  on  analogy  of 
ancient  precedents  sufficiently  appears  by  the 
fact,  that  formerly  each  century,  and  almost 
every  year,  was  productive  of  some  fresh 


broken  window  in  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook ; 
drapery,  from  the  deal  boards  in  Westminster 
Abbey.” 

Ludicrous  as  this  is,  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  practices  of  some  know  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration. 

Edward  Baillie. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS 
COURT. 

In  the  letter  which  I addressed  to  you  on 
the  15th  ult.,  I called  attention  to  the  proba- 
bility that  Lord  Seymour  would  again  bring 
forward  his  Bill  for  amending  the  Metropoli- 
tan Buildings  Act.  With  your  permission,  I 
will  draw  attention  to  one,  perhaps  the  most 
prominent,  feature  of  the  Bill.  I refer  to  the 
proposal  to  substitute  a judge,  being  a lawyer, 
for  the  official  referees,  being  architects  and 
surveyors,  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  Act 
shall  be  judicially  administered.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  official  referees  is  to 
determine,  by  award,  questions  or  differences 
arising  between  any  two  or  more  parties;  and 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  registrar  of  metro 


. _ . politan  buildings  is  to  affix  his  seal  to  such 

changes  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  dictated  by  awards,  unless  in  his  opinion,  these  documents 
a desire  to  render  it  conformable  with  the  spirit  are,  to  use  the  terms  of  the  statute,  contrary 
of  the  age,  and  to  keep  it  in  a state  of  concur-  to  law,  or  not  complete  in  any  of  the  requi- 


rent  advancement  with  the  other  arts  of  de- 
sign.” “ When  the  sacredness  of  some  of  the 
subjects  represented  in  glass  paintings  is  con- 
sidered, we  surely  ought  to  be  cautious  not  to 
suffer  them  to  be  degraded  into  caricatures  ; 
and  if  such  representations  are  useful  in 
churches,  as  serving  to  recall  the  wandering 
thoughts,  and  awake  feelings  of  piety  and 
veneration,  they  should  be  such  as  can  be 
easily  understood.  In  short,  if  we  wish  glass 
paintings  to  be  a means  of  instruction,  or 
even  to  be  looked  upon  without  contempt, 
they  must  not  be  permitted  to  fall  below 
the  level  of  the  understandings  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  At  a time  when 
the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
engravings  with  which  every  class  of  books, 
and  even  many  kinds  of  newspapers  are 
accompanied,  insensibly  create  a familiarity 
with  good,  or,  at  least,  respectable  models, 
the  extensive  employment  of  glass  paintings 
suggests  the  propriety  of  rendering  these  works 
conducive  to  the  advancement  and  encourage- 
ment of  art.”  “ I am  quite  sure  that  a glass 
painting  is,  in  its  way,  as  capable  of  high 
artistic  development  as  a fresco  painting,  and 
am  only  anxious  to  see  the  same  attention  paid 
to  the  one  branch  of  art  as  has  already  been 
paid  to  the  other  : it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a display  of  high  art  depends  not  on  the 


* The  following  is  a portion  only  of  a communication 
complaining  of  ill-treatment  by  Jury  XXX.  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  (Section,  Stained  Glass),  and  objecting  that  the 
only  medal  given  to  an  English  firm  was  awarded  to  the 
partner  of  a member  of  the  jury.  The  personal  portion 
of  the  letter,  however,  we  do  not  publish. 


site  forms,  or  beyond  the  competence  of  the 
said  official  referees,  &c.,  &c.  Under  these 
provisions  matters  seem  to  take  some  such 
course  and  to  have  some  such  results  as  the 
following  : — A question  is  referred  to  the  offi- 
cial referees  : they  make  their  award : the  regis- 
trar questions  the  same,  and  thereupon  refuses 
to  affix  his  seal  thereto,  and  thereupon  trans- 
mits the  document  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  and  Buildings,  with  a statement  of  the 
grounds  and  reasons  for  such  his  refusal.  The 
commissioners  having  considered  the  matter, 
make  a communication  to  the  registrar,  either 
directing  him  to  seal,  or  confirming  his  refusal 
to  seal,  but  not  (as  I understand  the  matter) 
confirming  his  grounds  and  reasons.  This  de- 
cision of  the  commissioners,  if  adverse  to  the 
official  referees,  is  communicated  to  the  parties 
by  the  registrar  by  means  of  a letter,  and  this 
letter  (as  I understand  the  matter)  terminates 
the  case,  as  the  official  referees  (as  we  may 
suppose)  consider  that  they  cannot  recall  their 
award,  and  make  another,  in  a direction  dia- 
metrically opposite,  it  may  be,  to  the  former; 
but  whether  the  official  referees  are  right  in 
this,  their  supposed  view  of  the  case,  I do  not 
pretend  to  judge.  One  main  object,  therefore, 
of  the  Bill  in  question  is  to  provide  a cure  for 
this  anomalous  state  of  things,  so  as  to  ensure 
a decision  in  every  instance  in  which  a ques- 
tion is  referred  to  the  tribunal  appointed  to 
decide  the  same.  It  is  understood  that  a 
great  number  of  cases  which  have  been  re- 
ferred in  the  above-mentioned  manner  to  the 
commissioners,  have  resulted  in  a confirma- 


importance  to  the  public  than  the  question  of 
making  provision  for  insuring  a complete  and 
effectual  determination  in  every  case  referred, 
as  I think  we  might  calculate  that,  whether 
Law  or  Architecture  (or,  in  other  words,  the 
Bar  or  the  Bench)  were  in  the  ascendant,  the 
party  made  responsible  would  take  care  that, 
by  some  means  or  other,  his  judgments  should 
accord,  in  the  main,  nearly  with  law  and 
statute. 

FOOTPATHS  AND  WICKETS. 

Retired  from  Pimlico  after  a long  life  of 
business,  I fixed  my  abode  in  the  pleasing 
vicinity  of  Dorking,  where  the  chief  value  of 
the  neighbourhood  consists  in  the  lovely  and 
devious  footpaths  which  lead  to  nodding  hills 
and  smiling  glades.  Many  like  myself  have 
chosen  the  same  district  on  account  of  the 
perfect  freedom  that  these  liberties  afford  for 
viewing  the  wide  extended  landscapes,  the 
verdant  lawn,  and  the  whinny,  heathy,  and 
fern- spread  common. 

As  yet  there  is  wide  scope,  in  a range  of 
seven  miles  from  the  High-street,  as  a centre, 
to  enjoy  an  unrestricted  ramble  in  this  fair 
portion  of  the  Homesdale  Vale — although 
within  the  last  ten  years  several  footways  have 
been  stopped  : one  (as  the  peasants  tell)  was 
open  in  front  of  Berry-hill,  which  is  now  shut 
up,  and  more  than  one  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Tillingbourn  (leading  to  the  glorious  Leith 
Hill)  have  been  also  shut  up  in  that  sylvan 
preserve.  The  liberty  we  enjoy  here,  enhanc- 
ing as  it  does  the  value  of  my  rural  retreat, 
fixes  on  my  mind  more  strongly  the  much 
greater  necessity  that  exists  on  account  of  the 
rapidly  swelling  population  of  London  for  the 
preservation  of  every  pathway,  alley,  or  street 
of  intercourse  communicating  between  the 
busy  hives  of  industry.  These  reflections  more 
forcibly  impress  me  when  I come  to  town,  as 
is  my  wont,  once  a quarter. 

Then,  when  disposed  to  seek  fresh  air,  I 
enter  the  Green -park  from  Pimlico,  ramble  up 
Constitution-hill,  looking  for  a turn  on  to  the 
green  sward,  which,  as  1 remember,  formerly 
was  accessible  through  a wicket  close  to  the 
north-east  angle  of  Buckingham  House ; but 
an  iron  range  of  spikes  (my  little  boy  in  the 
Charter-house  calls  them  a ferrea  seges ) inter- 
cepted my  purpose,  therefore  I was  forced  to 
walk  on  a short  half  mile  close  to  the  Iron 
Duke,  before  I could  make  a traverse  towards 
the  turf. 

Would  it  not  be  a great  convenience  to  the 
multitude  to  have  a wicket  just  at  the  point 
referred  to  ? Between  Piccadilly  and  Pimlico 
it  is  in  the  direct  line,  and  could  not  prejudice 
the  Palace,  nor  expose  it  to  any  annoyance. 

Before  my  rustication,  on  a summer’s 
morning,  I used  to  walk  occasionally  up  to 
Primrose-hill,  and  through  the  Regent’s-park  ; 
and  here,  too,  it  strikes  me  that  a wicket  is 
much  wanted  for  a footway  entrance  between 
the  North  Gate  (Avenue-road)  and  Hanover 
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Gate,  a distance  of  three-quarters  of  a mile. 
This  part  of  the  park  abuts  on  Portland  Town, 
with  a dense  population,  having  no  access  but 
by  a circuit  of  half  a mile  : there  is  a bridge 
just  midway,  across  the  canal,  opposite  to 
Portland-terrace,  but  this  bridge  is  dedicated 
solely  to  the  use  of  one  elderly  gentleman,  to 
whom  the  privilege  is  given,  together  with 
about  one  acre  of  pasture  inside  the  park,  and 
about  three  acres  of  the  margin  external  to  the 
canal ! Here  there  are  also  several  iron  fences 
(what  Tom  calls  the  ferrea  scges  : this  I sup- 
pose to  be  the  botanical  name  for  a new  crop), 
and  the  people  are  of  course  excluded  by  them. 

Some  people  may  think  I make  mountains 
of  mole  hills,  when  I mention  another  little 
blot — it  is  in  fact  a little  hill,  nearly  opposite 
to  Mr.  Hope’s  mansion  in  Piccadilly : it  de- 
notes the  spot  where  stood  the  lately  demolished 
ranger’s  house  (for  this  park  of  about  90  acres 
had  also  a ranger).  This  little  hill  (some  may 
call  it  molecule)  is  useful  in  its  way,  for  it  is 
the  play-ground  of  urchins,  perhaps  young 
commissioners,  — at,  “ I’m  king  of  the 
castle,” — this  mound,  formed  doubtless  for 
effect  from  Piccadilly  as  a feature  in  landscape 
gardening,  is  trodden  bare  into  a russet  arena 
for  the  before-mentioned  infantine  and  regal 
sport.  Now,  sir,  one  pennyworth  of  clover 
seed  would  sow,  and  about  fifty  iron  hurdles 
(without  spikes)  would  defend,  still  safe,  this 
not  ungraceful  barrow  or  tumulus,  which 
might  still  keep  the  memory  of  departed 
rangers  “ green  in  our  souls.” 

Small  points  like  this  may  appear  trifling, 
but  they  arrest  the  eye ; and  architects  are  not 
always  regardless  of  small  embellishments : 
although  a sculptor  seldom  inserts  a glass  eye, 
we  see  that  he  sometimes  gilds  a spear,  as  in 
the  group  at  the  British  Museum  ! 

Tristram  Counterquit. 


IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  RAILWAY 
DOINGS. 

The  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway 
Company  are  erecting  a new  station  and  other 
works  at  Poyntz  Pass,  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh : tenders  are  being  received  for  the 
execution  of  the  works  in  conformity  with  the 
drawings  of  the  company’s  architect. 

The  late  jail  and  county  court-house  of  Car- 
rickfergus  are  to  be  converted  into  a convict 
depot  for  the  northern  district : they  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
for  590 1. 

A new  line  of  railway  is  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed from  Ballibay  to  Enniskillen,  and  the 
Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  Railway  Company 
are  applying  to  Government  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a Bill  to  empower  their  making  same. 

A new  railway  is  also  proposed  between 
Kells  and  Cavan,  and  application  is  being 
made  for  leave  to  construct  it. 

The  corporation  of  Belfast  have  decided  on 
the  erection  of  a new  Town  Hall;  and  the  Corn 
Exchange,  lately  noticed  in  The  Builder, 
is  advancing  towards  completion  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thos.  Jackson,  architect. 

The  O’Connell  monument,  lately  described 
by  us  as  having  been  designed  by  Dr.  Petrie, 
is  to  be  erected  immediately,  and  tenders  for 
the  execution  of  the  works  are  being  received, 
in  conformity  with  the  working  drawings,  &c., 
by  Mr.  P.  Byrne,  architect. 

A new  line  of  railway  from  Athenry  to 
Westport  is  in  contemplation ; and  it  is  stated 
that  the  Treasury  are  willing  to  advance  the 
sum  of  300,000/.  for  its  construction,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  on  which  the  exten- 
sion from  Athlone  to  Galway  were  granted. 

The  Committee  of  Natural  History  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  have  been  debating  since 
May  last  to  whom  the  munificent  premium  of 
10/.,  offered  by  them  for  the  best  designs  for 
a building  to  cost  2,500/.,  should  be  awarded. 
Four  sets  of  plans  have  been  sent  in  by  resi- 
dent architects,  and  there  appears  to  be  as 
little  chance  as  ever  of  this  “ business-like 
committee  ” coming  to  a conclusion. 

The  works  between  Jerpoint  Hill  and  Water- 
ford and  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  Rail- 
way are  in  full  operation,  with  the  exception 
of  some  parts  where  the  works  are  at  a stand 
for  want  of  ground. 


The  corporation  of  Cork  have  decided  on  the 
erection  of  a new  Town-hall,  to  cost  about 
12,000/.  or  15,000/.  The  new  building  will 
contain  all  the  necessary  corporate  offices, 
together  with  a large  room  for  public  assem- 
blies, mayor’s  reception-rooms,  library,  town- 
clerk  and  treasurer’s  offices,  &c.,  &c.  Plans, 
&c.,  are  being  received  for  same,  and  a pre- 
mium of  50/.  for  the  first,  and  25/.  for  the 
second  design,  has  been  offered. 

National  model  and  agricultural  schools  are 
to  be  erected  at  Kilkenny,  and  the  sites  for 
same  are  being  approved  of  by  the  architect  to 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
from  whose  designs  the  new  buildings  will  be 
constructed. 

A handsome  piece  of  plate,  consisting  of  a 
massive  silver  cup  and  salver,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemans,  C.E.,  by  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  as 
a token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
while  professionally  engaged  for  them  in  the 
construction  of  the  line  from  Dublin  to  Galway. 
The  cup  is  chased  in  high  relief,  the  cover  and 
base  being  set  off  with  bosses  of  highly-finished 
silver.  Both  articles  were  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  West  and  Son,  of  Dublin. 

The  new  military  chapel  in  connection  with 
the  barracks  * ! Belfast  has  been  recently 
opened  for  divine  worship. 


itfooft#. 

The  Almanack  of  the  Fine  Arts  for  the  year 
1S52.  London:  Rowney  and  Co.,  Rath- 
bone-place. 

We  have  before  now  expressed  ourselves 
warmly  in  recommendation  of  this  publication. 
It  contains  a large  amount  of  information 
connected  with  its  specialty,  very  pleasantly 
put  together  by  Mr.  Buss,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  artist.  We  have,  however, 
to  express  our  surprise,  as  we  did  last  year,  at 
the  singular  incompleteness  of  the  list  of 
“architects  and  architectural  draughtsmen:” — 
in  fact,  it  is  not  a list  at  all.  This  is  the  less 
excusable  as  there  is  a published  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  readily 
obtainable.  The  list  of  sculptors  is  also  in- 
complete. 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Topogra- 
phy of  England.  Part  V.  J.  H.  Parker, 
Oxford  and  London. 

This  part  is  devoted  to  Huntingdonshire,  a 
county  which  contains  a number  of  interesting 
churches.  It  has  been  surveyed  expressly  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Caveler,  who  has  incorpo- 
rated the  few  notes  left  by  Mr.  Rickman  on 
this  county  with  his  own. 


Edthen.  In  Two  Parts.  London  : Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  1351. 

Messrs.  Longman  have  wisely  selected  this 
pleasantest  book  “ from  the  East  ” (such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  title)  that  we  have  yet  had,  for 
their  “ Traveller’s  Library.”  As  the  writer 
says  in  his  preface, — “You  may  listen  to  him 
for  ever  without  learning  much  in  the  way  of 
statistics ; but,  perhaps,  if  you  bear  with  him 
long  enough,  you  may  find  yourself  [not] 
slowly  and  faintly  impressed  with  the  realities 
of  Eastern  Travel.”  His  picture  of  the  plague 
at  Cairo  is  a fearful  one,  and  his  account  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope’s  conversations  very 
curious.  We  give  a paragraph  from  the 
writer’s  chapter  on  the  Sphynx  : — 

“ Laugh  and  mock  if  you  will  at  the  worship 
of  stone  idols,  but  mark  ye  this,  ye  breakers 
of  images,  that  in  one  regard  the  stone  idol 
bears  awful  semblance  of  Deity — unchangeful- 
ness  in  the  midst  of  change— the  same  seeming 
will  and  intent,  for  ever  and  ever  inexorable  ! 
Upon  ancient  dynasties  of  Ethiopian  and 
Egyptian  kings — upon  Greek  and  Roman, 
upon  Arab  and  Ottoman  conquerors — upon 
Napoleon  dreaming  of  an  Eastern  empire — 
upon  battle  and  pestilence— upon  the  ceaseless 
misery  of  the  Egyptian  race — upon  keen-eyed 
travellers — Herodotus  yesterday,  and  Warbur- 
ton  to-day — upon  all  and  more  this  unworldly 
Sphynx  has  watched,  and  watched  like  a Pro- 
vidence with  the  same  earnest  eyes,  and  the 
same  sad,  tranquil  mien.  And  we,  we  shall 


die,  and  Islam  will  wither  away,  and  the  En- 
glishman straining  far  over  to  hold  his  loved 
India,  will  plant  a firm  foot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  Faithful, 
and  still  that  sleepless  rock  will  lie  watching 
and  watching  the  works  of  the  new  busy  race, 
with  those  same  sad  earnest  eyes,  and  the  same 
tranquil  mien  everlasting.  You  dare  not  mock 
at  the  Sphynx.” 


A Treatise  on  Investments ; being  a popular 
Exposition  of  the  Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages of  each  kind  of  Investment,  and 
of  its  Liability  to  Depreciation  and  Loss. 
By  Robert  Arthur  Ward,  Solicitor, 
Maidenhead,  Berks.  London  : Effingham 
Wilson.  1852. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  give  to 
small  capitalists  (chiefly)  such  information 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  kind  of  investment  as  will  enable 
them  to  place  out  their  money  in  the  man- 
ner they  may  deem  most  desirable.  All 
technical  language  is  avoided.  The  in- 
structions are  not  intended  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  legal  advice,  but  to  guide  the 
capitalist  in  his  decisions  and  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  solicitor.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  are  some  useful  tables,  by  which  an- 
nuities, values,  &c.,  may  be  calculated.  On 
the  subject  of  property  purchased  through 
building  societies,  and  money  lent  to  them,  the 
author,  though  not  professing  to  be  versant 
with  the  working  of  such  societies,  6eems  to 
agree  with  us  as  to  the  risks  of  loss  and  ruin 
from  the  false  principles  on  which  many  of 
these  societies  have  been  based. 


iHuJccllaiua. 

Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Com- 
pany.— An  adjourned  special  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  . Company  was 
held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  investigation,  which  was  so 
far  satisfactory  that,  notwithstanding  great 
discouragements,  the  shareholders  still  enter- 
tain the  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  on  their 
operations  in  pumping  away  a portion  of  that 
foul  liquid  which  now  adds  to  the  impurity  of 
the  river.  A strong  impression  prevailed  at  the 
meeting  that  the  company  is  entitled  to  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  public,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  actually  effecting,  although  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  the  great  object  so  long  and 
loudly  called  for;  and  that  they  are  doing  that 
at  their  own  expense  as  a company  which  is 
proposed  to  be  done  much  less  perfectly  at  an 
enormous  charge  on  the  rate-payers  of  the 
metropolis.  A correspondent  on  the  subject 
says,  “The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have 
promulgated  two  grand  schemes  for  inter- 
cepting the  sewage  and  conducting  it  to  a dis- 
tance below  the  inhabited  districts  on  both 
sides  of  the  river ; but  when  brought  there  at 
an  incalculable  expense,  and  with  great  inter- 
ference with  local  arrangements,  it  is  to  be  all 
pumped  into  the  Thames ! not  only  wasted, 
but  polluting  the  water  to  a great  degree,  and 
to  an  extent  that  must  be  noxious  and  in- 
jurious ! Surely,  if  parties  could  be  en- 
couraged and  assisted  to  draw  off  this  foul 
water  at  various  points,  and  render  it  available 
for  fertilisation,  the  money  so  spent  would  be 
infinitely  less,  and  the  result  incomparably 
better,  than  conducting  the  water  so  far,  and 
disposing  of  it  so  absurdly  and  injuriously.” 
Burnt  Clay  for  Mortar  or  Roads. — 
A correspondent  wants  to  know,  ] st,  the  sort 
of  clay  which  is  burnt,  ground,  and  used  as  a 
component  of  the  mortar  employed  in  building 
the  railway  station  at  King’s-cross ; 2nd,  the 
mode  in  which  such  clay  is  burnt,  that  is,  whe- 
ther in  kiln  or  otherwise,  the  test  of  sufficient 
burning,  and  the  like ; 3rd,  the  mode  in,  or 
machinery  by,  which  the  burnt  clay  is  ground ; 
and,  4th,  will  the  ground  clay  preserve  its  vir- 
tue for  a considerable,  and  if  so,  what  length 
of  time?  We  have  ourselves  used  this  ma- 
terial to  a considerable  extent  for  ballasting  be- 
tween the  lines  of  a railway.  In  this  case  the 
clay  was  piled  in  heaps  with  a small  quantity 
of  breeze  interspersed  and  fired.  It  may  be 
crushed  in  a lime-mill. 
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Rock-cut  Caves  of  Aurungabad.— At 
a meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  1 5th, 
Mr.  Bradley  read  an  account  of  the  Rock-cut 
Caves  of  Aurungabad.  The  ruins  of  these 
Buddhist  and  Jain  Cave-temples  are  found  in 
the  hills,  within  half  an  hour’s  walk  to  the 
north  of  Aurungabad  ; and  are  half  concealed 
by  fallen  rocks  and  earth.  Much  of  the  sculp- 
ture still  remains  in  tolerable  preservation  ; but 
the  surprising  wonders  of  Ellora  have  caused 
these  caves  to  be  hitherto  but  little  noticed. 
The  locality  is  marked  by  a small  Jain  cave, 
which  is  kept  whitewashed  by  the  devotees  of 
the  city  : the  other  caves  are  more  or  less  con- 
cealed by  bushes,  and  accumulated  rubbish. 
They  are  eleven  in  number,  scattered  over  a 
space  of  about  a mile  and  a half,  and  form 
three  distinct  groups.  With  the  exception  of 
the  small  cave  first  alluded  to,  they  are  all 
vihara,  or  monastic  caves,  accompanied  by  the 
usual  daghopa.  One  cave  alone,  containing  a 
gigantic  figure  of  a recumbent  Buddha  ob- 
taining beatitude,  appears  to  bear  marks  of 
antiquity.  An  arrangement  seldom  found  in 
Buddhist  excavations,  but  frequent  in  Brah- 
minical  and  Jain  caves,  is  here  adopted — that 
of  isolating  the  sanctum  from  the  external  wall 
by  a passage  going  round  it,  containing  cha- 
pels, and  lateral  cells  for  the  priests.  The  walls 
appear  to  have  been  once  covered  with  stucco 
paintings,  which  are  now  so  obliterated,  that 
their  character  cannot  be  determined ; but  the 
ornamental  carving  on  the  pillars,  thrones,  &c. 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  at  Ellora  and 
Ajunta.  In  the  second  group  of  caves  the 
general  character  of  the  sculpture  is  also  Bud- 
dhistical.  In  one,  however,  there  is  a figure 
of  Lakshmi  seated,  with  two  elephants  pouring 
water  over  her.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  this  division  is  a series  of  eight  groups  of 
sculpture,  representing,  on  projecting  ledges, 
various  figures  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  to  the 
idol.  The  third  group  consists  of  three  caves, 
all  of  which  have  been  left  in  an  unfinished 
state. 

St.  Thomas’s  temporary  Church, 
Waterloo-road,  Lambeth. — The  premises 
which  have  been  converted  to  this  purpose 
were  formerly  those  ofa  builder.  The  four  upper 
workshops  have  been  arranged  as  a church. 
The  part  beneath  is  about  to  be  converted  into 
national  schools;  an  extensive  shed  building 
into  ragged  schools  ; and  the  house  flanking  the 
entrance  next  the  road  will  be  residences  for 
the  masters  and  mistresses.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment will  be  rather  an  auxiliary  to  the  per- 
manent church.  The  entrance  opens  into  a 
square  vestibule  (formerly  the  gateway);  and 
from  this,  by  an  enclosed  staircase,  an  ascent  is 
effected  to  the  church  qui.e  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  establishment.  The  church  has 
the  old  openings  for  windows,  filled  with  lead 
lights  in  quarries  : it  is  arranged  with  a chancel 
and  vestries  on  each  side  of  open  screen-work, 
extremely  plain,  with  curtain  hangings  to  the 
vestries.  The  seats  are  all  open  framed,  and, 
with  the  pulpit  and  prayer  desk,  are  of  a very 
plain  ecclesiastical  character.  The  works  are 
being  done  by  Mr.  Higgs,  of  Davies- street, 
Berkeley-square,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S. 
S.  Teulon. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  Gaddesby 
Church.  — Endeavours  are  being  made  to 
raise  funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
St.  Luke,  at  Gaddesby,  a beautiful  and  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture, 
the  pride  of  Leicestershire.  During  the  last 
two  centuries,  this  church  has  gone  sadly  to 
decay,  and  until  within  the  last  few  weeks — 
when,  by  the  munificence  of  a liberal  individual 
in  the  parish,  it  was  in  part  rescued  from  its 
deplorable  condition  — was  in  a lamentable 
state.  Mr.  T.  L.  Walker,  by  whom  plans  for 
the  restoration  have  been  made,  says, — “ It 
appears  that  the  first  formal  grant  by  the 
Crown  of  the  manor  and  church  of  Rothley  to 
the  Knights  Templars  bears  date  14  Henry  III., 
A.D.  1230,  at  which  period  a chapel  must  have 
existed  at  Gaddesby,  as  evidenced  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  south  doorway,  which  is  of  Early 
English  workmanship,  having  the  banded 
column  and  foliated  capital  of  that  period  ; and 
this  doorway  I believe  to  be  in  its  original 
position.  The  tower  and  broach,  and  the  nave, 
as  far  upwards  as  the  sills  of  the  clerestory  win- 


dows, I ascribe  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  at 
which  period  the  severity  of  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  Early  English  style  was  scarcely  relaxing, 
the  string  courses  being  still  continued  through 
the  jamb-mouldings  of  the  windows,  as  seen  in 
the  belfry  openings  of  the  tower,  while  the 
quatrefoiled  circles  in  conjunction  with  the 
lancet  heads  of  the  lights  were  beginning  to 
shadow  forth  the  more  perfect  development  of 
the  beautiful  geometrical  tracery  of  the  win- 
dows, which  attained  its  zenith  in  the  two  sub- 
sequent reigns,  as  seen  in  the  belfry  windows 
and  the  Dormer  openings  of  the  broach.  The 
broach  itself  is  an  Early  English  feature,  but 
was  retained  by  the  architects  of  this  reign. 
Like  most  adopted  features  in  architecture,  the 
broach  had  its  origin  in  buildings  of  simple 
construction  and  rude  materials,  being  derived 
from  the  low  shingle  roof  of  the  towers  often 
met  with  in  the  Early  Norman  churches,  espe- 
cially in  Normandy  itself.” 

Ecclesiological  late  Cambridge 
Camden  Society. — At  a committee  meeting 
on  Nov.  IS,  the  scheme  for  founding  a “School 
of  Art  for  Artist-workmen,”  suggested  by  Mr. 
Allen  in  The  Builder,  was  brought  forward, 
and  a general  opinion  was  expressed  favourable 
to  the  design.  Among  the  letters  read  was  one 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Garstin,  withwespect  to  the 
design  furnished  by  Mr.  Carpenter  for  the 
church  at  Point  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon.  The 
plans,  though  designed  on  the  data  furnished 
from  the  island,  were  now  considered  not  well 
suited  to  the  climate,  and  some  conversation 
ensued  on  the  modifications  possibly  required 
for  the  speluncar  theory  of  tropical  church 
building,  now  advocated  by  the  society,  in 
places  where,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  it  is 
considered  as  important  to  admit  the  sea- 
breezes  as  it  is  to  exclude  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun.  Some  drawings  of  Swedish  churches, 
their  fittings  and  decorations,  by  M.  Mandel- 
gren,  of  Stockholm,  were  examined,  and  it  was 
determined  that  a round  church,  with  a round 
apsidal  chancel,  which  appeared  among  the 
drawings,  might  form  the  motif  of  an  alterna- 
tive cemetery  chapel.  It  was  determined  to 
give  assistance  to  a farmer,  carpenter,  and  inn- 
keeper, who  is  substituting  in  his  parish  church 
capital  oak  seats  of  great  substance  and  of  ex- 
cellent construction  for  the  old  pews,  setting 
up  stalls  for  the  choir  in  the  chancel,  and  a 
reading-desk  and  pulpit  of  oak, — all  this  very 
much  at  his  own  cost,  and  with  the  joint 
labour  of  himself  and  his  son,  a lad  of  seven- 
teen. 

A Monster  Flower  Show. — Will  you 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  a monster  Flower  and 
Botanical  Show  should  be  held  in  the  Glass 
Palace  at  a time  when  the  greatest  variety  of 
blossom  and  luxurious  foliage  could  be  ob- 
tained ? This  would  afford  an  opportunity  to 
all  the  amateur  florists  and  nurserymen  in  the 
; united  kingdom  to  come  in  amicable  compe- 
tition for  prizes  which  could  be  awarded  out 
of  the  entrance  fee;  which  would  also  be 
; amply  sufficient  to  cover  all  possible  expense. 
Doubtless  Prince  Albert  or  the  Queen  would 
join  their  illustrious  names  in  connection  with 
the  scheme,  giving  it  eclat,  and  presiding  at  a 
| display  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  which 
i “ Solomon  in  all  his  glory”  was  not  to  be 
1 compared.  I feel  assured  that  every  class  of 
society  would  co-operate  to  crown  with  success 
the  auspicious  event.  It  could  be  made  inter- 
I national  by  allowing  the  continental  growers 
to  assist  at  the  inauguration  of  the  goddess 
Flora.  If  arrangements  could  be  made,  I 
I think  the  contribution  of  a display  of  living 
I choice  birds,  British  and  foreign,  would 
' greatly  add  to  the  effect,  combining  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  for  the  visitors. — H.  B. 

Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
] On  Monday,  the  1st  instant,  Mons.  M.  P. 

' Gauthier  and  Mons.  O.  Huve,  of  France  ; 
Herr  Stein,  Aix-la-Chapelle ; and  Senor  Lo- 
renzo Hidalga,  Mexico,  were  elected  corre- 
sponding members.  A paper  was  read  relative 
to  the  formation  of  a School  of  Art  for  Artist 
Workmen,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Museum  of  Mediieval  Art,  by  Mr.  C.  Bruce 
Allen,  which  led  to  an  animated  discussion. 
We  are  compelled  to  postpone  mention  of  it, 
also  several  letters  on  the  subject  which  have 
reached  us. 


To  INCREASE  THE  ILLUMINATING  POWER 
of  Gas. — In  one  of  your  late  numbers,  you 
allude  to  a recent  patent  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  render  the  gases  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  water  suitable  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, by  passing  them  over  cannel  coal  in  the 
process  of  distillation.  I witnessed  some  ex- 
periments of  this  nature  with  the  gases  obtained 
from  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous 
acid,  and  have  myself,  for  some  time  past,  been 
making  a series,  using  several  descriptions  of 
slightly  iliummating  gas,  but  principally  those 
given  out  by  peat  and  the  lowest  quality  of 
coals,  and  the  residts  are  highly  interesting. 

I find  that  a certain  volume  of  such  gas  when 
passed  through  a heated  retort  containing  Lan- 
cashire cannel  coal,  becomes  of  much  greater 
illuminating  power  than  the  same  volume  of 
such  gas  mechanically  mixed  in  a gasholder 
with  the  gas  given  out  by  the  cannel ; indeed, 
some  of  my  experiments  show  this  increase  to 
be  at  least  50  per  cent,  when  our  common  coal 
gas  is  so  treated,  as  10,000  feet  of  it  may  be 
passed  through  the  retorts  containing  a ton  ctf 
Lancashire  cannel  in  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion, and  the  result  will  be  20,000  feet  of  gas 
equal  in  quality  to  that  given  out  by  the  cannel 
alone,  and  it  incurs  no  perceptible  deterioration 
by  being  retained  in  a gasholder  for  several 
days.— C.  C. 

Antiquarian  Gossif  at  Newcastle. — 
At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  on  5th  ultimo,  reported  by  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  a paper  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
Hinde  was  read,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Bremetenracum,  fixing  it  at  llibchester ; while 
Camden,  Horsley,  Hodgson,  Bruce,  and  others, 
had  tolerably  well  made  up  their  minds  to 
confer  the  honour  on  Brampton,  near  Carlisle. 
Mr.  Henry  Glasford  Potter  has  presented  the 
Society  with  two  papers  on  his  discoveries 
within  the  station  of  Birdoswald,  the  Roman 
Amboglanna.  Mr.  Polter  has,  at  considerable 
cost,  exhumed  two  of  the  gates  of  the  camp,  as 
also  some  of  the  interior  buildings,  and  has 
taken  measures  for  their  preservation.  During 
this  summer  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has 
had  a portion  of  the  court-yard  of  Warkworth 
Castle  ridded  of  the  debris  which  had  long 
lain  there,  and  exhumed  the  bases  of  several 
piers,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  supported 
the  roof  of  a large  hall.  Mr.  Benjamin  Green 
has  lately  completed  series  of  plans  and  eleva- 
tions of  the  remains  of  Prudhoe  Castle,  whence 
the  Duke  obtains  the  title  of  Baron  Prudboe. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn. — In  last  week’s 
Builder,  page  750,  Mr.  Scott  asks,  “ whether 
there  were  ever  any  frescoes  on  the  western 
wall  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  prior  to  the 
repairs  and  erection  of  the  little  galleries  about 
1820?”  There  were  two  paintings  formerly 
existing  there,  one  of  “Our  Saviour  giving 
Sight  to  the  Blind,”  and  another  representing 
“ The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  These  are 
mentioned  in  “Allen’s  History  of  London,” 
vol.  iii.,  614,  and  also  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Godwin’s  work  on  the  London  Churches. 
En  passant  I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  corect 
a trifling  error  in  vol.  3,  p.  591,  of  the  “ Lives 
of  the  Chancellors.”  The  choice  of  an  instru- 
ment for  the  Temple  Church,  by  Judge  Jeffries, 
is  well  known  : “ lie  decreed  for  Smith’s,  the 
deep  tones  of  whose  organ  still  charm  us, 
Harris’s  went  to  lVolverhampton.,,  It  might 
certainly  have  been  sent  there,  but  at  all  events 
it  came  back,  for  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  pos- 
sesses the  very  instrument  rejected  at  the  trial 
above  mentioned,  ami  which  in  quality  of  tone 
is  reckoned  to  be  of  hardly  inferior  merit. — 
A.  W.  H. 

The  Iron  Trade. — The  Welsh  iron  works, 
especially  those  in  Monmouthshire  and  the  hill 
districts,  are  in  a very  inactive  and  depressed 
state.  Men  have  been  discharged  at  Llanelly, 
and  some  of  the  other  works  are  likely,  it  is 
thought,  to  follow  the  example.  Meanwhile, 
as  the  Welsh  go  down,  the  Staffordshire  be- 
come a little  more  buoyant,  or  rather  a little 
less  flat,  although  pig-iron  has,  in  certain 
cases  been  sold  at  a somewhat  less  price  than 
heretofore.  The  Stourbridge  miners  struck 
for  an  advance  of  wages,  but  gave  in.  They 
have  only  three  or  four  days’  work  a week  on 
an  average. 
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Cab  Depots.— Cab-stands  are  nuisances; 
dirty  cabs  are  nuisances  ; but  the  worst  nui- 
sance of  all  is  an  uncivil  and  extortionate 
driver.  Let  us  see  how  we  can  remedy  all 
this.  In  the  first  place  start  a cab  company 
at  a fare  of  4d.  or  6d.  per  mile  : the  first  price, 
if  a profit  can  be  made  at  it,  will  pay  best. 
Let  the  company  engage  and  pay  their  drivers 
weekly  wages.  Let  them  take  livery  stables 
opening  into  the  principal  streets  and  thorough- 
fares, and  indicate  them  by  day  and  night 
signals.  Let  every  station  or  stables  have  a 
stable-master  or  manager;  and  against  the 
office  wall  paint  up  a square  table  with  the 
fare  from  that  station  to  every  leading  place  in 
London  in  miles  and  half-miles.  The  person 
wanting  a cab  goes  to  the  nearest  station, 
says  where  he  wishes  to  be  driven  to,  refers  to 
the  table,  and  pays  the  fare  to  the  station- 
master.  The  empty  cab  goes  to  the  nearest 
station  to  that  point  at  which  the  fare  is  put 
down,  or  back  again,  as  the  station-master 
directs.  The  company  is  thus  directly  respon- 
sible for  any  mismanagement,  and  could  not 
be  robbed  by  their  men,  as  the  station-masters 
would  be  required  to  keep  a tabulated  book,  in 
which  every  fare  would  be  entered,  with  the 
cab-driver’s  number,  &c.,  the  hour  and  minute 
of  driver’s  exit  and  return,  &c.,  which  would 
afford  a constant  check  upon  master  and  man. 
I venture  to  say,  if  this  system  was  properly 
conducted,  the  cab  company  would  find  their 
greatest  difficulty  would  be  to  supply  the 
public  demand  upon  them. — E.  J. 

Dodenham  Church,  Worcestershire. 
— About  a mile  beyond  Broadwas,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road,  stands  the  little 
chapel  of  Dodenham,  which  reminded  me  of  a 
saying  of  Charles  II.,  who,  when  in  discussion 
on  the  apparent  unity  of  Christians,  was  wont 
to  declare  that  be  knew  of  no  “ visible  church  ” 
except  that  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  Dodenham 
chapel  would  have  formed  no  exception  to  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  witty  monarch,  for  indeed 
it  is  “ invisible,  or  but  dimly  seen  ” through 
the  trees  by  which  it  is  surrounded ; and  were 
it  not  for  the  sheet-iron,  or  whatever  other 
metal  it  is,  with  which  some  artistic  chapel- 
warden  has  encased  the  lit'.le  spire,  it  would 
probably  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  The  chapel 
is  like  a small  barn,  being  as  it  were  a mere 
shell  of  a building.  The  roof  is  open  to  the 
tiles,  and  one  can  see  up  from  the  pavement  of 
the  church,  through  the  old  oak  frame-work  of 
what  must  be  denominated  the  tower,  into  its 
pyramidal  continuation,  which  I have  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a spire.  The  walls  are  as  old 
as  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  as  attested  by 
the  masonry  and  the  small  and  plain  Norman 
lights.  The  hand  of  the  “improver”  has  been 
busy  even  here  : a window  in  the  north  wall 
hasj  been  cut  into  a very  peculiar  shape  ; the 
heads  of  other  windows  and  of  the  door  have 
been  made  square,  the  latter  having  wooden 
jambs  and  top,  and  the  old  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  are  now  hidden  beneath  plentiful  lava- 
tions  of  whitewash.  There  is  here  a round 
massive  font,  ornamented  with  the  chevron, 
being  probably  of  the  same  date  with  the  chapel. 
— A Rambler,  in  Worcestershire  Chronicle. 

Bookkeeping:  A Judge’s  Advice  to 
Builders. — In  a recent  case  of  importance 
in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  the  judge  made 
some  remarks  on  the  keeping  of  books, 
amongst  builders  chiefly,  which  merit  atten- 
tion, and  which  at  all  events  it  is  our  duty  to 
aid  the  judge  in  bringing  before  those  to  whom 
his  remarks  chiefly  referred.  “There  is  much  j 
reason  to  fear,”  said  his  lordship,  “ that  the 
standard  of  commercial  morality  must  be  of  i 
small  estimation  in  the  sight  of  many  when 
we  discover  that  the  most  obvious  and  neces- 
sary duty  of  a trader’s  life,  I mean  the  obliga- 
tion of  keeping  a methodical  record  of  all  his 
dealings,  is  so  constantly  neglected.  It  is 
matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence  when  a trader  1 
becomes  bankrupt  to  find  that  his  books 
have  been  badly  kept,  or,  if  well  kept  up  to  a 
certain  point,  that  they  are  greatly  in  arrear, 
the  most  important  of  all,  a cash-book,  being 
oftentimes  altogether  wanting  ; and  among 
large  traders  my  experience  leads  me  to  think 
that  this  happens  most  frequently  with  builders. 
The  consequence  is  serious  both  to  the  bank- 
rupt and  to  creditors.  * * * I may 


[ say,  from  high  authority,  that  ‘ the  business  of 
book-keeping  is  extremely  easy  when  once  the 
accounts  are  properly  arranged  ; ’ but  it  admits 
no  cessation  : the  work  must  be  continuous  : it 
cannot  with  safety  be  laid  aside  and  resumed 
at  pleasure  ; and  a trader  may  realise  to  himself 
an  almost  indubitable  certainty  that  sooner  or 
later  certain  and  unavoidable  punishment  or 
loss  will  attend  the  breach  of  this  duty,  while 
nothing  is  likelier  to  keep  a man  within  com- 
pass than  the  constantly  having  before  his  eyes 
the  state  of  his  affairs  in  a regular  course  of 
account.  * * * Subjection  to  method 

and  rule  is  the  first  thing  to  which  the  trader 
should  frame  himself,  and,  though  for  a time 
it  may  prove  constraining,  yet  by  degrees,  and  j 
from  experince  of  its  happy  effects,  it  becomes  I 
natural  and  agreeable.” 

Medieval  Modellers. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Sheffield  School  of  Design,  I 
Dr.  Branson,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Young  Mitchell  and  the  assistant  masters, 
said,  with  reference  to  an  appeal  to  nature  for 
designs,  — In  the  chapter-house  of  York 
Minster,  designs  from  objects  in  nature  were 
introduced  most  skilfully,  arranged  with  all 
the  perfection  of  artistic  principle ; and  there 
were  found  certain  very  remarkable  evidences  ! 
of  the  study  of.  nature.  They  there  found  the 
oak,  the  ivy,  the  thorn,  the  maple,  and  the 
strawberry,  carved  in  the  decorations  almost 
as  though  they  were  living  plants.  Although 
lie  did  not  know  much  about  their  modes  of 
instruction  in  design  in  those  days,  there  was 
a curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  1 
chapter-house,  which  might  throw  some  light 
upon  the  way  in  which  they  worked.  He  had 
been  given  to  understand  on  what  he  con- 
sidered good  authority,  that  there  existed  some  ' 
records  connected  with  the  Minster, "and  among 
them  a curious  bill,  in  which  there  were  items  . 
for  clay  for  modellers,  and  for  leaves  and  plants 
for  modellers,  leaving  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  modelled  the  part  to  be  decorated, 
and  then  twisted  around  it  the  living  plant  or 
ornament,  thus  giving  a life  and  spirit  to  the  I 
work  which  could  only  be  attained  by  similar 
means. 

Society  op  Antiquaries. — On  Thurs- 
day evening  last  week  Lord  Londesborough 
communicated  to  the  president  a letter  from 
Mr.  C.  R.  Smith  respecting  some  antiquarian  re- 
searches recently  made  in  Yorkshire  under  his 
lordship’s  auspices.  The  report  included  an  I 
account  of  a Roman  bridge  over  the  river 
Cock,  at  its  junction  with  the  Wharfe  or 
Wharve  at  Grimston,  near  Tadcaster,  the 
Calcaria  of  the  Romans.  This  bridge,  which 
is  in  a very  perfect  condition,  has  hitherto  been 
unnoticed  by  antiquaries  and  topographers, 
although  the  antiquities  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  have  been  often  explored.  It 
is  a single  arch  of  a 12-foot  span  of  very  solid 
masonry,  the  stones  of  the  foundation  being 
particularly  large,  and  on  one  side  extending 
along  the  . margin  of  the  river  several  yards. 
On  some  of  these  stones,  masons’  marks 
occur. 

Paving  for  Cattle  Stalls. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  held 
last  week,  Mr.  Maxwell,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  discussion,  called  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  specimens  of  grooved  bricks 
for  laying  the  floors  of  cattle  stalls,  invent  d 
and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Forbes  at  the  Newark 
brickworks,  near  Ellon,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Their  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  bricks  bein' 
slit  in  the  surface  and  grooved  in  the  centre  ; 
the  grooves  communicating  with  a larger  brick 
of  similar  construction,  on  the  principle  of  a 
main  drain,  which  receives  their  contents,  and 
forms  the  grip  or  gutter.  He  mentioned  that  he 
had  received  from  Sir  John  Forbes,  and  various 
practical  farmers  in  Aberdeenshire,  statements 
certifying  the  advantages  of  the  invention  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  economy  of  litter,  and 
comfort,  and  that  he  understood  the  bricks 
were  sold  at  the  kiln  at  8s.  per  100,  lGO  being 
sufficient  for  four  animals. 

Portland  Cement  Slabs. — The  great 
Cement  slab  exhibited  by  Robins  and  Co.  of 
Great  Scotland-yard,  has  been  presented  to 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  by  their  orders 
has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  Achilles  statue 
in  Hyde  Park. 
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Lee  Drainage. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  of  Gravely,  a note  dis- 
claiming the  authorship  of  a communication  on 
this  subject  in  The  Builder  of  15th  ult., 
with  his  name  appended  thereto.  We  inserted 
the  communication  referred  to  on  the  sole 
responsibility  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  of  Gravely, 
whom  the  signature  appeared  to  us  plainly  to 
indicate;  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  express 
our  indignation  at  the  circumstance  that,  by  a 
virtual  forgery,  such  as  this  appears  to  be, 
Mr.  Denton’s  name  should  have  been  imposed 
upon  us,  to  induce  us  to  publish  what 
Mr.  Denton  did  not  dictate,  and  what  now 
appears  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  his  senti- 
ments. Every  one  is  interested  in  the  de- 
tection of  a person  practising  a deception  of 
this  sort.  We,  ourselves,  have  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  impugn  Capt.  Dawson’s  motives. 

Stone  at  Hastings.— Permit  me  to 
correct  a slight  mistake  in  the  article  which 
appeared  in  your  last  number  on  the  building 
materials  at  the  Exhibition.  In  that  article  it 
is  stated  that  the  “ grey  calcareous  rock,” 
exhibited  in  No.  50,  and  used  as  a building 
stone  at  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s,  is  “ from 
Tilgate  Forest.”  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  East-cliff  at  Hastings,  which 
is  a part  of  the  same  formation  as  the  Forest, 
the  “ Tilgate  beds  ” overlying  the  sand  and 
clay  of  the  Weald.  Tilgate  Forest  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  is 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Hastings. — J.  R. 

A Question. — Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  elicit  from  one  of  your  correspondents  who 
may  be  better  versed  in  algebra  than  myself  a 
solution  of  the  underwritten  example,  which  is 
taken  from  “ Wood’s  Algebra,”  by  Lund 
13th  Edition,  example  21,  under  the  bead  of 
“ Greatest  Common  Measure,”  viz.  : — Find 

the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of  a.6  4^5 

3*4  — 16a3  + I la2  + 12a?  — 9 and  6x ® -f- 
20a,4  — 12a3  — 48a®  -f-  22a?  -j-  12.  Answer— 
a3  + a®  — 5a?  -f-  3 ? — G.  E.  G. 

The  Timber  Trade. — Owing  to  the  un- 
precedented influx  into  London  of  vessels 
laden  with  foreign  wood  goods  this  season,  the 
managers  of  the  wood-dock  establishments 
have  found  it  requisite  to  make  extraordinary 
arrangements,  in  order  to  provide  space  for 
the  housing  of  the  wood  in  the  bonding  pre- 
mises. An  excess  of  nearly  100  sail,  with 
between  15,000  and  20,000  tons,  had  lately 
already  arrived,  and  other  cargoes  were  then 
expected. 

Model  Cottages  for  Married  Sea- 
men’s Families. —The  Nautical  Standard 
suggests  the  formation,  in  addition  to  the 
Sailors’  Home  for  single  men  at  Portsmouth 
of  a number  of  cottages  for  the  more  deserving 
of  the  wives  of  seamen,  to  be  let  at  a self-sup- 
porting rent.  The  Board  of  Ordnance  are  now 
adding  to  their  two  hundred  cottages  for  fami- 
lies at  Woolwich,  and  the  Standard  thinks  the 
Admiralty  might  apply  to  Parliament  for  power 
to  erect  such  cottages  ; and  hopes,  at  ail  events 
that  it  will  largely  subscribe  towards  so  com- 
mendable an  object. 

Lighthouse  at  Singapore. — The  Sin- 
gapore Free  Press,  of  3rd  October,  announces 
the  completion  of  a lighthouse  on  the  Pedra 
Branco  Rock,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of 
Singapore,  and  called  the  Horsburgh  Light- 
house, in  memory  of  the  late  hydrographer  to 
the  India  House.  For  this,  the  first  light  in 
the  China  seas,  the  mariner  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  T.  Thomson,  the  Government  surveyor,  who 
designed  and  executed  the  work.  It  is  a tower 
95  feet  in  height  from  high  water  level,  and 
built  of  granite.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  built 
is  10  miles  from  land.  The  lantern,  dome, 
and  lighting  apparatus  on  the  Holophotal 
system,  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Stephenson,  C.E., 
were  made  in  Edinburgh  by  Messrs.  A die* 
opticians,  and  Milne,  brassfounders,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  design,  and  under  the  directions 
of  Messrs.  Stevenson,  civil  engineers.  The 
workmen  employed  in  the  construction  were 
from  various  countries,  no  fewer  than  eleven 
different  languages  being  spoken,  so  that 
many  directions  had  to  be  given  by  signs. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  about  5,400/. 
The  light  is  seen  at  15  miles,  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  preventing  its  being  further  visible. 
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[advertisement.] 

IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 
Dredge’s  taper  balance,  on  tension,  in  small 
bridges,  with  the  same  weight  of  iron,  is  three 
times  the  strength  of  the  common  principle,  and 
this  advantage  rapidly  increases  to  ten,  twenty,  and 
forty  times,  and  so  on,  as  bridges  are  increased  in 
span ; and  in  point  of  safety  and  inflexibility,  it  is 
equally  superior.  Dredge’s  taper  balance  girder 
possesses  the  same  relative  advantages  over  the 
common  girder  bridge. — James  Dredge,  Bath. 


TENDERS 

For  the  ereetion  of  two  villas  at  Peckham-rye,  Surrey. 


Mr.  Berriman,  architect. 

Tarrant  £1,833 

Wnllbutton 1,670 

Thompson  and  Son 1 ,616 

Acock  1,623 

Burtenahaw  1,367 

Wells  1,345 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ F.  S."  (the  subject  has  been  fully  treated  of), 

« J.  K.  C.,”  “ S.  S.  T.”  “ C.  D.”  (we  have  no  clear  evi- 
dence as  to  the  vegetable  gas),  “I.  B.  W.,”  “ J.  N.,”  “A 
Delicate  Man  ” (touches  delicate  ground),  “F.  and  B.," 
“ G.  P.,”  “ E.  P.,”  “ H.  and  S.,”  “ J.  B.”  (Liverpool), 
“H.  T.  B.,”  “Dr.  K.,’’  “Privy  Council,”  “ J.  P.," 
“W.  A.  P.,”  “A.  B.,”  Norwich  (all  such  inquirers  we 
are  compelled  to  refer  to  our  advertisements),  “ R.  W.  A.," 
*‘T.  W.,"  “ A Real  Working  Man,”  “ A Working  Man,” 
“C.  H.,”  “ E.  W.”  (will  appear),  “II.  C.,”  “ T.  G.,” 
“ J.  S.,”  “ The  Judge."  A number  of  long  papers  stand 
over  for  consideration. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Boohs  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  ou 
books  or  liud  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BENNETT’S  THERMOMETERS,  65, 

Chenpside.— Railways,  baths,  churches,  gardens,  and  chy- 
mists  SUPPLIED  with  every  kind  of  THERMOMETER  at  this 
manufactory,  where  1,000  may  he  had  for  001.,  or  may  be  selected 
from,  at  is.  each,  in  8-ineli  boxwood  frames;  larger  sizes  to  suit 
every  place,  purpose,  and  climate.  Barometers  at  equally  moderate 
prices  — BENNETT,  Wateh,  Clook.  and  Instrument  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Observatory,  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Queen— 65,  Cheapside. 


LIGHTERAGE.— To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber,  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Burg 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  co  , 
titioo.— CHARLES  STRUTTON.  84. Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 

ATENT  VULCANIZED  INDIA- 

RUBBER  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittines.Chemic.il  Put, 

Fire  Engines,  Manure  Pumps,  Sc—  JAMES  LVN'E  HANCOCK. 
Sole  Manufacturer  (and  Licensee),  Goswell-mcws  Goswell-road, 
Loudon,  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects.  Builders, 
Engineers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India- 
Rubber  Tubing,  wliioh  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8-inch  bore 
and  upwards,  in  lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  and  of  variousstrengths, 
suitable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  \ULCANIZED 
HOSE  for  FIRE  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE,  and  for  e: 
veying  HOT  WATER  to  BATIIS  in  DWELLING-HOUSES  a 
BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressures  of  auy 
leugth  and  size  to  order.  ..  .. 

%*  Testimonials  mav  he  had  on  application  at  the 
Manufactory. 

N B VULCANIZED  AV ASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  oi 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut 
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WM.  WATER  LOW, 

MANUFACTURER 
of  Sashes  and  Frames,  and  Joiner  r ' ' 

to  the  Trade,  131,  Bimlnll-row.  f' 

Finsbury  -square.— Well-seasoned  | 
materials,  superior  workmanship,  : 
lowest  prices.  — Upwards  of  400  I 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  of  ; 

Sashes  and  Frames, always  on  sale.  ] 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  j 
the  country.  Steam-struck  Mould-  I 
iugs  in  any  quantity.— N.B.  This  [ 
Establishment  is  worth  the  notice  , 
of  all  engaged  in  building. 


7\TOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON 

i.  » and  TASK,  Sash.  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  t 
Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  Cus-  . ■■  .at- 

tomers  and  the  Public  gene-  . 
rally,  tliat  they  have  removed  j Vf 
to  more  extensive  premises,  in 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage 
stamp,  a full  list  ofprices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


FAMILY  ENDOWMENT  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Chatham-place,  Blackfriars,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL,  500.0001. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Butterworth  Bayley,  Esq  , Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  Esq.,  Deputv-Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  Esq.  I Edward  Lee,  Esq. 

Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  Esq.  Colonel  Ouseley. 

Minor  Henderson.  Major  Turner. 

C.  H.  Latouche,  Esq.  | Joshua  Walker.  Esq. 

Thirty  per  cent.  Bonus  was  added  to  the  Society’s  Policies  on  the 
profit  scale  in  1840.  The  next  valuation  will  be  in  January,  1852 
Loans  are  granted  on  mortgage  and  on  security  of  Life  Interests 
and  Reversions. 


INDIA  BRANCH. 


The  Society  has  extensive  Indian  business,  and  grants  Policies  of 
lusurance.  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowment's,  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Ser- 
vices,  and  others.  Parties  calling  at  the  Office  will  he  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Guar- 
dians of  Youths  proceeding  to  India  is  especially  invited. 

JOHN  CAZENOVE,  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY,  1,  OLD  BROAD-STKEET,  LONDON. 
CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT.  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

A New  Scale  or  Premiums  on  Insurances  for  the  whole  term  of 
life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  Yvliich  a material  reduction  has 
been  made  at  all  ages  below  50  years. 

Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  arc  assigned  to  policies 
every  fifth  year ; and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured  ; 
to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash  ; or  to  the  reduction  aud  ulti- 
mate extinctiou  of  tuturc  premiums. 

ONE-Tiiinn  of  the  premium  on  Insurances  of  5001.  and  upwards, 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  ns  a debt  upon  the  policy, 
to  be  paid  off  at  convenience:  by  which  means  1.500Z.  may  be 
insured  for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  1,0001. 

Loans.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  SOI.  and  upwards  on  the 
security  of  policies  effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  Yvlien  thev  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Security'.— Those  yvIio  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are 
protected  by  its  large  subscribed  capital  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
members  of  Mutual  Societies 

Insurances  Yvithout  participation  in  profits  may  lie  effected  at 
reduced  rates.  SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 

***  A commission  alloYved  to  solicitors  Yvho  introduce  business. 


PROVISION  Full  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  ; 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS.  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

1M-IE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  8,  New  Coventry-street. 
Leicester-square.  London ; 15,  Bachelor’s-Yvnlk,  Dublin  ; aud  IS, 
Rue  Tronclict,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 i 8 Viet.  c.  110. 
Capital  200,0001. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  asYvellas  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  5Z.  to  5.0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  iuformatiou  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Senretan-. 

WILLIAM  HEN  BY  ARCHER,  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 


IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

J CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE-2,  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WELLINGTON- 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  bridge),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o’clock. 

Suhsci-iption  for  securing  payments  of  61.  and  upto  50Z.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  he  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  H.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  ol.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  yvIiosc  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  Id  to  :n  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

,,  45  to  55  „ „ Threepence 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  ra’e  of  subscription  will  not  increase  ns  the  contributor 
groYY-s  older,  hue  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment Yvill  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  mav  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Teu,  Fifteen,  TYveuty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.B.  No  communica' ions  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
5 Z.  to  6'H  can  he  attended  to  unless  addi’e3sed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  ’Change,  Wellington-street  North, 
Strand. 


T 


HE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 


Lord  Wenlock,  Eserick  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq..  SlieriffHutton  Park. 

Robt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

B a J> K e ns. — M essrs.  Swauu.  Clough,  and  Co..  York. 
Actuary  and  SECiu:TAHv.-Mr.  W.  1,.  Newman,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  nuhlic  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  betYveeu  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  1001. 


Age 


Whole  Life  Pr< 


43 


- L 


Age 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


15  12  10 


Example. — A gentleman  yvIiosc  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 

ire  1.000Z..  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  paimeutof 

22/.  10s.  ; and  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum,  for 
nanuunl  payment  of  191. 17s.  6tL 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
. ,gcs,  and  every  information,  may  bo  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  auy  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  bv  tliisCompany.  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agents  are  Yvanted  in  those  tOYvns  YVhere  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  he  made  to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN, 
Actuary  and  Secretary,  York ; or  to 

Mr.  RICH.  WOOD,  Solicitor.  12.  John  street. 
Bedford-row,  Agent,  for  London. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 

PANY,  established  in  1797,  for  Granting  Assurances  on 
Lives  and  Survivor-hips. — Officis,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  aud 
67,  Cliaring-cross,  Westminster. 


Matthias  Attwood.  Esq. 

Robert  Qume.v  Barclay.  Esq. 

William  Cotton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

William  Davis,  Esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  Esq. 
as.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

AUDITORS. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq.  John  Davis,  Esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 


Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson.  Esq. 

Hen  it  L.  Holland.  Esq. 

J.  Petty  Mnspratt.  Esq. 

C.  Hampden  Turner.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Mattheiv  Whiting,  Esq. 


BONUS. 

NOTICE.— FOUR-FIFTHS  of  the  Net  Profits  realised  by  the 
Company  from  Insurances  effected  upon  the  Participating  Seale  of 
Premiums  allotted,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  Policies, 
every  Seven  Years,  commencing  from  the  3rd  of  July,  1840. 

The  folloYving  is  a specimen  of  the  Ronuses  declared  at  the  first 
septennial  investigation  up  to  the  2nd  July,  1847 

Age 

when  a 
Assured. 


Number.  Amount. 


775  16  8 347  1 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  BRITISH  MUTUAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  17.  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  entertains  proposals  of  any  description  involving  the.con- 
tingcncy  of  human  life. 

Premiums  to  Assure  100Z.  payable  at  death,  with  Profits. 


Ace  ncx' 
Birthday. 

Annually. 

Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 

30 

£ s.  d. 
2 1 6 

£ a d. 

£ a d. 
0 10  11 

2 6 10 

14  0 

40 

2 14  9 

18  1 

0 14  4 

The  Public  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves  the  advantages 
gained  for  assurers  by  the  plan  ou  which  policies  are  granted  by 
this  office. 

The  policies  are  indisputable  except  in  cases  of  palpable  fraud. 

Peculiar  advantages,  by  introduction  of  the  loan-classes,  are 
afforded  to  respectable  aud  active  pnrtiea  who  Yvould  undertake 
tlie  agency  in  pi \ccs  where  no  agent  has  yet  been  appointed.— 
Apply  (if  for  an  agency,  with  references  aud  full  particulars)  to 
CHARLES  JAMES  TIIICKE, Secretary. 

17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Regent- 

street : City  Branch  : 2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings. — 
Established  1806.  Policy-holders'  Capital,  1.102.818Z.  Annual 
Income.  150.000Z.  Bonuses  declared,  743,0001.  Claims  paid  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  2,001,450Z. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  SHERMAN.  Chairman. 

HENRY  BLEN'COWE  CHURCHILL,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman 
Ilenry  B.  Alexander,  Esq.  I William  Ostler,  Esq. 

George  Ducre,  Esq.  I Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq.  George  Round.  Esq. 

Sir  Richnrd  D.  King.  Bart.  Frederick  Squire.  Esq., 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird.  William  Henry  Stone.  Esq. 
Thomas  Maugham,  Esq.  | Capt.  William  John  Williams. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq..  Managing  Director. 
Physician.— John  Maclenn.  M.D  , F.S.S.,  29,  Upper  Montague- 
street,  Montague-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the 
Insured. 


Original  Premium. 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  he  further 
increased  annually. 


79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


EXAMPLES  OF  BONUSES  ADDED  TO  OTHER 

policies. 


No/ 


Date. 


Sum  Bonuses 

Insured.  added. 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


521 

1174 

3392 


1807 

1810 

1820 


£ s.  d. 
982  13  1 
1.160  5 6 
3,558  17  8 


£ a d. 
1,883  12  1 
2,360  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


QUIT Y and  LAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Sj  SOCIETY.  No.  26,  Lincolu’s-iun-fields,  London;  and  Law 


Society’s  Rooms,  Manchester. 

trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cranworth. 

The  Right  lion,  tho  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Ju.-tiee  Coleridge. 

The  lion.  Mr.  Justice  Erie. 

W.  Senior,  Esq.,  Mas'er  in  Chancery, 
on  Cooper.  Esq.,  C 
George  Capron,  1 


The  business  and  interest  of  the  Etoniau  Assurance  Company 
have  been  transferred  to  this  Society. 


Policies  in  this  office  are  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Persons  who  have  heeu  seen  by  a medical  officer  of  the  Society 
are  not  required  to  appear  befere  the  directors. 

“ Free  Polices”  are  issued,  at.  a small  increased  rate  of  premium, 
which  remaiuin  force  although  the  lifeasBured  may  go  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 


Policies  do  not  become  void  by  the  li'e  assured  going  beyond  the 
prescribed  limits— so  far  ns  regards  the  interest  of  third  parties— 
provided  they  pay  the  additional  premium,  so  soon  as  the  fact 
comes  to  their  knowledge. 

Parties  assuring  within  six  months  of  their  last  birth-day  are 
allowed  a diminution  of  half  a year  iu  the  premium. 


The  Tables  are  especially  favourable  to  young  and  middle-aged 
lives,  aud  the  limits  allowed  to  the  assured,  Yvithout  extra  charge, 
are  unusually  extensive. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  divided  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years  among  the  assured.— At  the  first  division,  to  the  end  of  1849, 
the  addition  to  the  amount  assured  averaged  above  50  per  cent  on 
the  premiums  paid. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  INTENDING  ASSURERS. 


INTENDING  LIFE  ASSURERS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY 
INVITED  TO  COMPARE  THE  PRINCIPLES,  RATES, 
AND  WHOLE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 


Scottish  provident  institu- 
tion WITH  THOSE  OF  ANY  EXISTING  COMPANY. 
Iu  this  Society  the  Yvhole  profits  are  divisible  among  the  policy- 
holders, who  are  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  personal  liability. 
It  claims  superiority,  however,  over  other  mutual  offices  in  the 
following  particulars  :— 

1.  Premiums  at  early  aud  middle  ages  about  a fourth  lower.  See 
specimens  below.* 

± A more  accurate  adjustment  of  the  rates  of  premium  to  the 
sevoral  ages 

3.  A principle  in  the  division  of  the  surplus  more  safe,  equitable, 
and  favourable  to  good  lives. 

4.  Exemption  from  entry  money. 

All  policies  indisputable  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 


* Annual  Premiums  for  1001  Yvith  Whole  Profits. 


Age  20 
£1  15  8 


* Annual  Premiums  for  100Z.,  witli  Whole  Profits,  payable 
for  21  years  only. 


Age  30  25 

£2  7 10  2 10  8 


30 

14 


2 


Forms  of  proposal,  prospectus  containing  full  Tables,  copies  of 
the  Twelfth  Auuual  Report,  aud  cY-ery  information,  will  be  for- 
warded  (gratis)  ou  application  at  the  London  office,  12,  Moorgate- 
street. 

GEORGE  GRANT,  Agent  and  Secretary  for  London. 

***  Since  tile  institution  of  the  Society  in  18)7,  upwards  of 
5,250  policies  have  been  issued,  covering  Assurances  amounting  to 
uinvards  of  Two  Millions  aud  a Quarter. 
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No.  CCCCLXII. 


SATURDAY , DECEMBER  13,  1851. 


UR  recent  article,  commencing 
“ Autumn  usually  brings  other 
falls  besides  the  fall  of  the  leaf,” 
has  been  called  by  some  “ pro- 
phetic,” but,  like  many  other 
prophecies,  was  grounded  simply  on  the  belief 
that  like  proceedings  would  bring  like  results. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  no  sooner  was  it 
published  than  the  terminating  cornice  and 
parapet  of  four  houses,  and  part  of  a fifth,  in 
the  Gloucester-»oad,  Kensington,  fell  (causing 
the  death  of  one  workman  and  injury  to 
others),  and  that,  before  the  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  this  was  completed,  namely,  on  Sun- 
day morning  last,  one  of  the  houses  now 
building  in  New  Cannon-street,  City,' fell  to 
the  ground,  but,  happily  without  injuring  any 
person. 

The  cause  of  the  last  occurrence  is  not  yet 
known  with  certainty,  but  should  be  rigor- 
ously inquired  into  for  the  sake  of  the  future. 
The  frontage  of  the  house  is  about  40  feet,  the 
depth  not  more  than  nine  feet  atone  end,  next 
Bush-lane,  and  14  feet  at  the  other.  The  front 
wall,  which  has  fallen,  bringing  away  with  it 
the  whole  of  the  interior,  but  leaving  the  roof 
marvellously  suspended,  was  carried  on  cast- 
iron  girders  with  a brick  pier  in  the  centre, 
and  we  must  suppose,  pending  investigation, 
that  one  of  the  girders,  which  had  a bearing 
of  20  feet,  broke.  The  wall  was  18  inches 
thick  part  of  the  way  up,  and  14  inches  thick 
the  remainder.  The  roof,  curbed  in  front,  is 
kept  up  by  the  back  and  side  walls.  The  side 
wall  next  Bush-lane  was  canted  to  admit  a 
door  in  the  angle : the  part  of  this  wall  which 
remains,  with  its  overhanging  cornice,  looks 
very  dangerous,  by  the  way,  and  should  be 
further  supported. 

The  back  wall  beingan  old  one,  the  joists  were 
laid  on  plates  spiked  to  it,  and  probably  afforded 
little  tie  to  the  front  wall.  The  accident  happened 
at  a time  when  everything  was  perfectly  still 
(Sunday  morning),  when  there  was  not  even  a 
vehicle  in  the  road  to  cause  a vibration : had  it 
occurred  when  the  men  were  at  work  on  the 
floors,  the  plasterers  on  the  front,  and  the 
street  filled  with  people  (as  was  likely),  the 
consequences  might  have  been  dreadful.  The 
size  and  construction  of  the  girders  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  ; and  comment  at  this 
moment  would  be  useless.  It  is  due  to  the 
builders  and  owners  of  the  premises  (the 
Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Sons)  to  say  that  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  best 
manner.  We  did  not  hear  that  any  architect 
had  been  employed. 

Before  leaving  New  Cannon-street  we  must 
express  our  discontent  with  the  dowdy  com- 
mon-place character  of  most  of  the  buildings 
that  have  yet  been  erected  in  it : we  fear  the 
city  architect  has  not  had  sufficient  control.  It 
will  be  an  important  thoroughfare,  and  should 
have  exhibited  some  little  art  and  beauty.  It 
would  have  been  better,  by  the  way,  if  the 
house  at  the  east  corner  of  Queen-street  had 


been  kept  back,  as  it  now  projects  somewhat 
awkwardly  before  the  general  line  of  fronts. 
The  granite  statute  of  King  William  IV.  ter- 
minates the  east  end  of  the  street  effectively. 

The  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent in  Gloucester-road  was  concluded  on  the 
8th,  before  Mr.  Wakley,  M.P.  the  coroner.  In 
the  course  of  the  evidence  which  was  given, — 

Dennis  Hurley,  foreman  of  the  plasterers,  de- 
posed that  he  had  himself  made  complaints  as  to 
the  state  of  the  work,  more  especially  of  the  para- 
pets and  cornice.  He  perceived  that  they  were  being 
built  in  mortar,  and  he  called  Mr.  Bean’s  (the 
architect’s)  attention  to  the  circumstance,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  dangerous.  In  consequence  of  that 
representation  the  work  was  pulled  down,  and  it  was 
built  up  again  in  what  was  called  “cement.”  In 
witness's  opinion  it  was  not  cement,  and  when  he 
saw  it  he  poked  it  to  pieces  with  his  finger,  and 
said  to  the  men  employed,  “ Do  you  call  this 
cement  ? why  you  might  as  well  use  the  M'Adam 
stuff  off  the  roads.”  As  to  the  cause  of  this  acci- 
dent, he  said,  under  the  cornice  there  were  five  or 
six  courses  of  bricks.  Those  courses  ought  by 
rights  to  have  been  carried  up  in  good  cement  and 
good  Thames  sand,  instead  of  which  they  were 
carried  up  in  mortar.  If  they  had  been  carried  up 
in  cement,  the  accident  would  never  have  happened. 
When  those  courses  were  carried  up,  the  stone- 
work ought  to  have  been  bedded  m cement  and 
grouted  in,  but,  instead  of  that,  some  of  the  stones 
were  put  in  dry. 

Mr.  Bean,  the  architect,  deposed  that  he  had  not 
the  control  of  the  materials  that  he  ought  to  have 
had.  He  had  complained  to  Mr.  Inderwick,  both 
personally  and  by  letter,  on  several  occasions,  that 
he  had  not  sufficient  control  over  the  works  or  the 
workmen,  and  that  Thames  sand  ought  to  have 
been  nsed  in  the  cement.  The  loam  that  was  em- 
ployed in  the  mortar  completely  destroyed  the 
binding  properties  of  the  lime,  and  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  put  up  a stack  of  dry  bricks  as  bricks 
with  mortar  composed  in  that  manner. 

Daniel  Edwards,  the  bricklayer  who  executed  the 
brickwork,  did  not  like  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial he  had  been  compelled  to  use,  and  he  had  com- 
plained of  it  several  times  to  Mr.  Bean,  but  it  was 
not  his  business — he  had  not  to  supply  the  mate- 
rials. 

Mr.  T.  Peacock,  an  architect  (who  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  coroner  to  view  the  premises,  and 
to  report  upon  them),  deposed  that  he  had  made 
such  an  inspection  of  the  buildings  as  enabled  him 
to  give  the  jury  an  account  of  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  In  the  first  place,  he  considered  that  the 
cornice  was  too  heavy  for  the  building,  the  retain-  | 
ing  portion  not  being  sufficient  to  counteract  the  ; 
preponderating  weight  of  the  overhanging  portion.  [ 
The  brickwork  under  the  cornice  was  not  at  all 
such  as  should  have  been  used.  Neither  the  grit 
nor  the  material  used  for  mixing  the  cement  was 
such  as  it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  the  district  surveyor,  said,  in 
6uch  capacity  I have  frequently  inspected  the  works 
in  question  when  they  were  in  progress.  In  such  a 
case  as  this  I have  very  little  power  of  interference. 
In  fact,  the  Act  merely  requires  that  projections 
such  as  these  shall  be  of  incombustible  materials. 
As  far  as  I can,  I endeavour  to  persuade  builders 
to  take  every  precaution,  but  that  is  all  the  power 
I have.  When  I have  been  at  the  works,  com- 
plaints have  never  been  made  to  me  by  the  men 
that  improper  materials  were  used  ; but  I have 
occasionally — frequently — complained  of  the  quality 
of  the  earth  mixed  up  to  make  the  mortar,  and  I 
have  often  noticed  that  Mr.  Inderwick  had  not 
competent  men  on  the  premises  to  superintend  the 
works.  I think  that  the  weight  of  the  “ tailing  ” 
ought  to  have  been  more  considerable,  and  having 
heard  that  parties  walked  along  the  cornice,  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  would  destroy  the 
cohesion  of  the  brickwork  with  the  stonework. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  is  the  person  to  see  the 
works  properly  carried  out.  In  the  absence  of  any 
clerk  of  the  works,  I do  not  think  that  the  architect 
is  the  person  responsible. 

The  Coroner,  in  summing  up,  said, — It  was  very 
difficult  in  these  cases  to  determine  where  the  actual 
responsibility  rested.  By  the  agreement*  Mr. 
Inderwick  appeared  to  have  transferred  every  legal 
responsibility  to  Mr.  Bean.  That  gentleman  had 
supreme  power  over  the  works.  It  might  be  said 
that  he  had  not  power  over  the  materials,  but  yet, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  power  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  works  at  any  moment,  he  had  indirectly  power 
over  them.  In  these  circumstances  was  Mr.  Bean 


* “ I agree  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  &e.  and 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  houses  iu  Gloucester- 
square,  for  151.  per  house.” 


lax  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ? It  appeared  that 
he  had  complained  to  Mr.  Inderwick,  but  that  he 
had  not  complained  in  such  authoritative  terms  as 
to  attract  his  full  attention  to  the  danger  that  would 
ensue  if  his  warning  were  neglected.  He  did  not 
think  that  this  was  a case  which  required  the  jury  to 
fix  any  criminal  negligence  upon  any  party  con- 
cerned, but  he  thought  it  was  due  to  the  safety  of 
the  public  that  they  should  name  in  their  verdict  the 
party  or  parties  to  whose  act  this  unfortunate  acci- 
dent might  be  traced. 

The  Jury  then  retired,  and  after  a lengthened 
absence  returned  with  the  following  special  verdict : — 
“We  find  that  Robert  Woolen  was  accidentally 
killed  by  the  falling  of  the  cornice  of  the  parapet  of 
certain  houses,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Inderwick, 
situated  in  Gloucester-road,  Kensington,  upon  the 
29th  of  November,  1851  ; and  we  further  find  that 
the  cause  of  the  accident  was  by  reason  of  the  bad 
materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Inderwick.  Wc  also 
find  that  Mr.  Bean,  the  surveyor,  was  to  blame  for 
having  permitted  the  works  to  proceed  under  such 
circumstances.” 

It  is  all  very  well  to  6ay  that  the  architect 
should  not  have  permitted  such  materials  to  be 
used : but  what  authority  could  he  exercise 
over  his  employer?  Leaving  the  evidence, 
however,  to  speak  for  itself,  let  us  look  a little 
farther.  How  was  the  core  for  this  cornice 
formed  ? On  four  courses  of  14  inches  work 
(■:.V  inches  of  which  projected  beyond  the  wall 
beneath)  was  placed  a layer  of  Yorkshire 
paving,  2 feet  8 inches  wide, — 1 foot  l£  inch  on 
the  brickwork,  and  1 foot  6|  inches  projecting 
beyond.  Upon  this  was  formed  a parapet,  con- 
sisting of  a 9-inches  plinth,  18  inches  high, 
open  panels  filled  in  with  cast  cement-work, 
2 feet  2 inches  high,  with  brick  piers  between, 
and  a cement  coping.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
built  in  cement,  and  it  had  some  iron  hooping 
in  the  plinth.  The  whole  projection  of  the 
cornice  was  2 feet  3 inches ; and  the  parapet 
had  to  counterbalance  this  leverage.  Had  all 
the  circumstances  been  favourable,  — the 
weather  good,  the  work  well  done,  and  kept 
unshaken,  it  would  doubtless  have  stood  (the 
cornice  of  the  opposite  houses,  precisely  similar, 
had  stood) ; but  what  was  the  fact  ? the  brick- 
work on  which  the  stones  were  laid  ( the  ful- 
crum against  which  the  lever  was  acting)  was  in 
mortar  and  badly  executed;  the  cement  with 
which  the  parapet  was  put  together  crumbled 
into  dust  between  our  two  fingers;  the  whole 
had  been  shaken,  and  the  fall  was  inevitable. 

The  daily  papers  said  that  the  stone  core 
had  broken  short  off  close  to  the  wall : this 
however  was  an  error. 

Without  wishing  to  throw  any  further  blame 
on  the  young  architect  under  whose  direction 
the  work  was  being  done, — referring,  indeed, 
rather  to  the  mode  everywhere  pursued  than 
to  any  special  case, — we  must  insist  on 
the  necessity  for  such  a construction  of 
these  external  cornices  as  shall  render  their 
safety  something  more  than  possible.  This  is 
not  the  first,  second,  or  third  time,  within  a 
very  short  period,  that  life  has  been  destroyed 
by  their  failure ; and  our  readers  will  especially 
remember  the  melancholy  accident  in  Lupus- 
street,  Pimlico,  in  September  last,  commented 
on  by  us  at  the  time,*  in  an  article  which  was 
reprinted  all  over  the  kingdom  by  our  contem- 
poraries, who  are  ever  ready,  we  say  it  with 
gratitude,  to  give  far-reaching  wings  to  our 
advice  and  suggestions.  The  stone  should 
tail  in  at  least  to  the  extent  of  its  projection, 
and  no  force  should  be  set  up  which  has  a ten- 
dency to  strain  and  distort  the  work.  Most 
of  the  mechanical  defects  of  buildings  result 
from  inattention  to  the  laws  of  gravity. 

* See  p.  619,  ante. 
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ARCHITECTURUS  TO  HIS  SON. 

THE  LAMP  OF  SCIENCE.* 

If  I describe  the  science  of  the  architect  as 
that  which  forms  the  great  power  of  the  civil 
engineer,  this  will  convey  to  your  mind  my 
meaning  so  far  by  illustration.  It  consists  of 
the  two  departments, — firstly,  the  philosophy 
of  natural  structure  of  materials  involved  in 
building  ; and  s condly,  the  phil , sophy  of  the 
constructive  principles  of  building.  There  is 
included  by  implication  in  each  of  these  de- 
partments, as  part  of  the  idea  of  the  question 
of  building,  the  philosophy  of  the  operations  of 
nature  in  connection  with  building.  “ Con- 
struction,” says  Mr.  Donaldson  in  his  “Maxims,” 
“has  for  its  laws  the  principles  which  govern 
matter;  for  materials,  the  productions  of  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  ; and  for  its  end 
resistance  to  weight,  a successful  struggle 
with  the  elements,  and  victory  over  decay.” 

It  would  take  a volume  rather  than  a page 
to  exhibit  these  philosophies  of  which  I speak. 
There  is  no  lack  of  treatises  on  all  their 
details  : my  purpose  is  but  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  subject  among  the  objects  of 
the  architect’s  attainment,  and  to  force  upon 
your  attention  the  folly  of  its  neglect. 

The  practical  architect,  then,  ought,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  well  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  building  materials,  as  regards  their  natun  1 
structure  and  mere  application  ; and  not  on!  /, 
mark  me,  in  their  knowledge,  but  in  their  phi- 
losophy,— in  that  knowledge  systematised  as  a 
science.  But  I must  disclaim  the  position 
with  which  an  enthusiast  might  complicate 
the  question — that  such  philosophy  is  equal  to 
the  comprehension  of  all  that  is  to  be  learnt  in 
mineralogy,  vegetable  physiology,  geology, 
chemistry,  and  the  like.  These  sciences  are 
every  one  of  far  wider  range  than  merely  as 
they  bear  upon  building;  and  it  is  only  as 
they  bear  upon  building  that  the  architect  re- 
quires their  knowledge,  as  the  master  of  the 
builder.  But  so  far  he  ought  to  know  them 
thoroughly. 

Being  thus  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  properties  and  applications  of  the  several 
materials  in  his  hands,  he  must,  in  the  second 
place,  understand  the  science  of  the  uses  and 
employments  in  detail  of  these  materials, — that 
is  to  say,  the  requirements  of  building,  and  the 
mechanical  means  of  meeting  those  require- 
ments with  the  materials  in  hand.  I might 
say,  if  I were  humorous,  that  there  are  three 
ways  of  meeting  those  requirements.  A late 
eminent  statesman,  as  all  the  world  has  heard, 
had  a habit  of  stating  that  there  were  three ! 
courses  open  to  him  ; and  in  our  own  subject, 
an  eminent  professor  takes  pleasure  in  eluci- 
dating a triplicity  in  the  essence  of  things 
— three  gradations  of  proportion,  three 
gradations  of  strength,  three  primitive , 
colours,  three  degrees  of  comparison,  three 
positions  of  time,  three  elements  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  three  orders  of  architecture, 
and  (no  doubt  he  would  say)  three  lamps 
likewise  of  architecture,  where  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  your  old  father  see  seven.  So  lie  it,  then,  J 
and  there  are  also  three  ways  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  building  with  the  materials  at 
cominandj;  first,  by  over-building ; secondly, 
by  under-building ; thirdly,  by  well-building  : 
first,  with  excessive  substance;  secondly,  with 
insufficient  substance ; and  thirdly,  with  exactly  , 
adjusted  substance.  I need  not  say,  that  of 
these  the  third  must  be  the.  architect’s  aim. 
The  first  is  waste  or  unwieldiness,  the  second 
ruin  inevitable,  and  the  third  science.  To 
calculate  absolute  equilibrium  is  the  perfection 
of  science  in  theory  : to  build  with  sufficient 
excess,  and  no  more,  to  ensure  permanent  sta- 
bility, is  the  perfection  of  science  in  practice  — 
that  upon  which  the  third  lamp  shines. 

I need  not  be  careful  in  discriminating  be- 
tween science  and  building,  as  if  I were  writing 
a treatise  on  these  subjects ; and  a great  deal 
of  what  passes  through  my  mind  as  I write  I 
therefore  do  not  record,  but  leave  to  pass 
through  yours  as  you  read.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  hold  what  I call  science  to  comprehend 
only  the  philosophy  of  the  mechanics  of  struc- 
ture, and  to  include  under  the  head  of  build- 

* See  p.  761,  ante. 


ing  all  other  matters  of  knowledge  of  the 
builder’s  work.  And  this,  perhaps,  I ought  to 
have  said  before. 

The  materials  of  mechanical  construction 
hitherto  have  been  stone  (or  brick)  and  timber, 
j to  which  a third  is  now  of  late  add  d — iron. 

1 The  works  of  the  ancient  times,  those  of  the 
I mediaeval  ages,  and  those  of  the  modern  period 
j and  our  own  day,  are  familiar  to  you,  and  their 
' scientific  merits  and  demerits  have  often  been 
canvassed  in  theory,  so  that  the  general  prin- 
' ciples  of  science  in  the  abstract  are  by  no 
1 means  unknown  ; besides  which  there  has  been 
| within  the  last  century  such  great  advance 
attained  in  the  experimental  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  all  such  subjects,  and  so  many 
elaborate  and  explicit  treatises  have  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  this  and  other  countries ; 
and,  moreover,  in  the  works  of  our  engineers 
i there  has  been  displayed  so  close  a compre- 
hension of  scientific  perfection,  and  such  in- 
genious precalculations  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults ; that  the  cause  of  the  well-known  defi- 
, ciencits  of  the  architects  of  our  day  is  only 
matter  of  wonder.  Certainly  while  there  exists, 
and  in  such  universal  estimation,  another  pro- 
I fession,  whose  attention  is  specially  absorbed 
J in  the  execution  of  great  scientific  construc- 
I tions,  it  is  scarcely  matter  of  surprise  that 
I architects,  having  only  to  do  with  smaller 
J works,  and  having  their  attention,  moreover, 
specially  distracted  in  the  complicated  nature 
j of  their  calling,  should  fail  to  maintain,  and 
. indeed,  fall  very  far  behind,  the  standard  of 
. the  engineer’s  skill  in  the  abstract;  but  surely 
i there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  architect 
, should  not,  in  his  own  comparatively  simple 
province,  at  least  maintain  creditably  the  stan- 
| dard  of  his  profession  in  other  times.  But  I be- 
lieve it  is  the  fact  that,  with  a very  few  exceptions, 
men  of  our  profession  are  scarcely  at  all,  even 
in  theory,  acquainted  with  the  principles  on 
! which,  for  instance,  the  Freemasons  equipoised 
i their  system  of  arcuation,  while  in  practice 
, there  is  almost  nothing  of  these  principles  car- 
j ried  into  effect — perhaps  never  a single  calcu- 
( lation  made  further  than  by  reference  to  such 
a thing  as  a book  of  precedents,  the  Building 
Act,  or  the  requirements  of  a body  of  comrais- 
j sioners.  So  long  as  Tredgold  is  on  the  book- 
shelf, or  even  Peter  Nicholson,  we  need  never 
' be  at  a loss  for  such  a matter  as  the  scantlings 
; of  a girder,  or  of  a roof-principal  of  standard 
truss  and  span,  or  of  even  a cast-iron  beam  or 
a story  post;  but  this  manner  of  overcoming 
difficulties  will  not  suffice  much  longer.  We 
must  again  acquire  the  power  of  precalculating 
for  the  occasion,  whether  for  stone  arch,  pier, 
abutment,  pinnacle,  or  buttress,  for  timber 
trussing  of  whatever  complexity  or  peculiarity, 
for  iron,  cast  in  pillar,  beam,  rafter,  strut,  or 
rib,  or  wrought  in  tie  or  suspension  rod,  and 
for  brick  even  in  the  common  wall,  pier,  aper- 
ture, or  arch.  Some  of  the  architects  of  the 
dark  ages,  no  better  than  friars,  could  estimate 
and  adjust,  and  did  do  so,  as  we  every  day 
can  see,  with  a precision  amounting  to  mathe- 
matical certainty,  the  most  complicated  ques- 
tions of  elaborated  counterpoise,  raising  up 
structures  of  magnitude  and  complexity  yet 
astonishing,  with  materials  little  better  than 
the  paving  stones  of  the  French  barricades, 
almost  realising  Mr.  Donaldson’s  maxim  of 
the  “ablest  constructor”  who  upholds,  upon 
the  smallest  amount  of  surfaces  of  support,  the 
greatest  weight,  with  strength  uniting  eco- 
nomy, till  we  almost  fancy  it  is  but  a painted 
vision  that  is  before  us— the  picture  of  some 
dream  of  magic  grottoes  woven  in  wicker- 
work. Too  nicely,  indeed,  had  their  ad- 
justment been  sometimes  done,  where 
crumbling  ruins  are  now  all  that  remain 
of  beautiful  building  — traceried  window, 
sculptured  foliage,  and  fan-vault  like  the  forest 
sky.  And  why  cannot  we,  of  this  enlightened 
time,  sitting  in  purple  and  fine  linen  in  libra- 
ries over-loaded  with  dissertations,  precedents, 
experiments,  statistics,  data,  formulae  and 
tables,  encyclopcedias,  and  indices,  do  as  did 
those  poor  men  of  sackcloth  and  mortification, 
spelling  with  difficulty  through  their  little 
store  of  scanty  gleanings  from  an  untilled 
field  ? Ah  ! my  son,  those  men,  I dare  say, 
learned  in  a severer  school  than  ours,  and 
burned  the  midnight  oil  in  patient  study,  while 


cigar  divans  and  latch-keys  were  as  yet  un- 
heard of. 

While  I cannot  agree  with  those  who  demand 
that  the  civil  engineer  shall  acknowledge  him- 
self a usurper,  and  give  up  his  territory  to  the 
architect  as  its  rightful  ruler,  believing  as  I 
do  that  this  bisection  of  an  ancient  unity  is 
but  a profitable  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour — profitable  both  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  and  to  the  real 
interest  of  architecture ; yet  there  is  one 
matter  which  seems  now  to  be  acknowledged 
as  the  concern  of  the  engineer,  of  which  I 
should  be  disposed  to  dispute  with  him  the 
possession  as  a question  of  right, — and  that 
matter  is  the  bridge.  In  the  different  varieties 
of  the  bridge  we  have  unquestionably  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  subjects  for  architectural 
effect  of  the  highest  order  and  most  piquant 
degree.  1 incline  to  the  opinion,  moreover, 
that  the  architectural  treatment  ofthebridge  is  a 
thing  which  has  neveryet  been  fairly  attempted — 
whether  it  be  the  stone  arch,  the  iron  rib,  or 
the  suspended  way,  — not  to  speak  of  the 
tubular  wonders  of  our  own  period,  which 
seem  to  bear  more  of  the  appearance  of  the 
coffin  of  some  such  thing  as.  a sea  serpent, 
than  of  that  artistic  effect  of  which  their  con- 
struction is  perfectly  capable.  Why  I claim 
the  bridge  for  the  architect  is,  that  I assume 
the  impossibility  of  the  engineer  ever  becom- 
ing an  artist,  seeing  that,  with  perhaps  at  pre- 
sent this  single  exception,  there  is  nothing  in 
his  province  which  is  a subject  for  art.  And 
therefore,  unless  there  be  an  amount  of 
mechanical  difficulty  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  architect,  this  particular  subject 
would  be  better  handled  by  him.  And  in- 
stead of  the  subject  involving  extraordinary 
difficulty,  I think  the  case  is  tbe  reverse — that 
the  philosophy  of  the  bridge  is  rather  simple. 
If  in  the  case  of  the  new  bridge  of  West- 
minster the  system  of  public  competition 
should  be  resorted  to  (a  system  as  profitable 
in  works  of  great  public  importance  as  it  is 
pernicious  in  its  present  extension  to  every 
trumpery  nicknack  in  a country  village),  then 
I hope  the  architects  of  England  will  come 
forward  in  strength  and  determination,  to 
match  the  engineers  in  simple  skill,  and  drive 
them  from  the  field  on  the  question  of  the 
beautiful — that  without  which,  within  its  own 
wide  sphere,  man’s  work  is  unworthy  of  him. 

I have  little  more  to  say  on  science,  but  that 
we  must  not  forget  those  knowledges  which 
refer  to  the  operations  of  nature  on  construc- 
tion, from  the  philosophy  of  the  foundation  on 
which  it  is  to  stand  to  that  of  the  action  of  the 
elements  in  the  work  of  decay.  This  depart- 
ment completes  the  question  of  Science;  and 
what  else  I have  to  say  on  practical  matters 
must  be  attended  to  under  the  question  of 
building. 

I have  spoken  of  Art  as  a prodigiously 
noble  thing  : I speak  now  of  Science  as  very 
noble  too.  There  are  pretended  men  of 
science  whom  I despise, — talkative,  fussy,  and 
conceited  men,  whose  shallow  waters  are  in 
perpetual  boil,  while  the  deep  stream  runs 
silently  and  slow.  Empirics,  too,  I hold 
beneath  contempt,  — blind  leaders  of  the 
blind, — much  more  pernicious  than  profitable. 
But  the  clear-headed,  calculating  man,  who 
can  grasp  nature’s  agencies  like  arrows,  and 
direct  them  with  unerring  aim — who  can 
deduce  and  demonstrate,  discover  and  detect, 
by  system  and  rule — who  can  direct  me  from 
the  end  to  the  beginning,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end, — such  a man  is  an  enchanter, a prophet, 
a worker  of  miracles.  When  Le  Verrier  wrote 
to  his  friend  to  look  towards  such  a spot  in 
the  stupendous  heaven  at  such  a time,  and 
see  an  unseen  planet  rolling  by — “ I have  not 
seen  it,”  says  he,  “ but  it  will  be  there  ” — 
what  do  you  call  such  a man  ? When  in  his 
silent  study,  while  plodding  traders  crept  by 
along  the  street  absorbed  in  francs,  and  gilded 
butterflies  were  fluttering  on  the  promenade 
absorbed  in  finery,  this  lonely  man,  with  pen 
and  paper,  was  absorbed  in  such  a thing  as 
this, — what  would  your  traders  and  your 
butterflies  have  thought  of  him  ? But  he  has 
done, — the  last  figure  finishes  his  work, — and 
makes  his  name  immortal : he  has  weighed 
that  unseen  planet  in  scales, — he  has  measured 
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with  a mighty  chain  the  myriads  of  leagues  of  j 
its  tremendous  orbit ! He  does  not  hesitate, — 
he  trembles,  it  may  be,  as  thus  the  key  of  the  ; 
unknown  abyss  is  placed  in  his  small  hand  to  1 
open, — but  he  does  not  hesitate — there  is  no 
uncertainty — the  act  is  accomplished.  This  is 
Science.  K. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CUSTOM,  TASTE,  I 

AND  MATERIALS  ON  PRACTICE,  AND 

HOW  INNOVATIONS  FROM  SUCH 

SOURCES  SHOULD  BE  MET* 

The  spirit  of  movement  and  change,  the 
desire  never  to  rest  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are,  the  restless  efforts  to  gain,  to  grasp, 
to  gather  together  and  use,  which  mark  the 
mind  of  man — pervade  especially,  along  with 
those  other  matters  that  engross  his  attention, 
that  art  from  which  he  derives  so  much  to 
delight  his  eye,  and  which  adds  so  much  to 
his  comfort — Architecture  j and  that  because 
it  is,  more  than  any  other  fine  art,  so  intimately 
mixed  up  with  his  wants  and  daily  life.  * * 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  architect  has  a two- 
fold tide  continually  rolling  in  upon  him,  and 
needs  to  keep  his  attention  awake,  his  head 
clear,  his  hand  ready;  for  there  is  danger 
that  he  may  sink,  weighed  down  by  the 
shackles  of  prejudice,  or  be  carried  away  by 
one  or  other  of  those  billows  ever  swelling 
before  him  : there  is  danger  that  he  may  yield 
to  the  force  of  the  merely  useful,  and  so  be 
cast  away  on  the  rock  of  mere  utilitarianism  ; 
or  there  is  danger  that  the  charms  of  mere 
aesthetic  thought  may  woo  him  to  quicksands 
which  want  the  necessary  foundation  of  the 
useful,  and  where  he  may  stick  fast,  unheeded 
by  his  fellow-men,  because  unrequired  by 
them.  It  is  the  office  of  the  merely  necessary 
and  physical  wants  to  be  the  vehicles  by  which 
the  more  elevating  and  mental  tendencies  are 
brought  out,  and  the  right  office  of  art  is,  to 
clothe  the  every-day  means  by  which  man’s 
commonest  wants  are  satisfied  with  its  own 
beauties ; so  that  the  better,  the  poetical,  the 
happy,  and  pure  feelings  of  his  mind  are 
called  into  action,  and  by  constant  exercise  are 
improved  and  perfected,  to  the  vanquishing  of 
evil  and  sensual  leanings,  and  the  imparting  of 
many  fresh  delights  and  before  unknown 
sources  of  pleasure  in  his  soul. 

The  architect,  if  he  is  wise,  will  beware  of 
the  dangers  to  which  we  have  alluded  : he 
will  rise  with  the  immediate  occasion  before 
him,  not  to  be  mastered  by  it,  but  to  direct 
and  govern  it, — willing  to  receive,  ready  to 
adopt,  but  determined  to  direct, — neither 
shutting  his  ears  to  popular  calls,  nor  blinding 
his  eyes  by  popular  fashions. 

With  these  remarks,  then,  we  will  approach 
our  subject  a little  nearer,  and  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  tendencies  and  demands  by  which 
the  artist  is  influenced  in  the  present  day. 

He  has  the  hue  and  cry  for  new  styles,  new 
art  features  and  effects  ringing  in  his  ears  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  he  is  deafened 
with  the  noise  of  the  workers  in  materials, 
hitherto  only  used  subordinately,  who  extol 
their  own  inventions  on  mere  practical  grounds 
only,  amid  the  hiss  of  the  steam  and  the  in- 
cessant rattle  of  the  engine ; and  these  latter 
are  too  apt  to  act  indiscreetly,  abusing  mate- 
rials excellent  and  useful  to  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses— urging  on,  instead  of  stemming,  the 
popular  tide — ever  running  to  extremes;  so  that 
hearing  of  iron  and  glass  well  used  and  fitly 
for  one  purpose,  we  presently  hear  of  ware- 
houses and  railway  stations  to  be  so  con- 
structed, and  may  be  prepared  to  see  imitative 
genius  suggesting  some  much  more  extraordi- 
nary application  of  this  combination. 

The  growing  into  unexpected  use  of  some 
hidden  and  unused  medium  should  be  matter  of 
great  interest  to  the  architect — of  congratulation 
and  delight  if  he  views  it  aright, — and  should  be 
welcomed  by  him  as  such : the  difficulties 
found  in  treating  old  materia’s  in  a new  way 
vanish  in  this  case,  — and  great  difficulties 
assuredly  they  are  : he  is  brought  up  in  old 
modes  of  thinking:  he  has  old  tools  and  old 
materials  put  into  his  hands  : he  has  old  models 
to  study,  and  old  lessons  are  imprinted  on  his 
mind : what  wonder,  then,  if  he  finds  it  diffi- 
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cult  to  break  away  from  old  paths,  to  get  rid 
of  old  impressions,  and  to  mirror  back  new 
views  from  old  reflections. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  architectural  feature  of 
the  age  is  the  growing  introduction  of  cast 
metal  into  all  sorts  of  buildings,  and  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes.  Now  if  the  metal  has  within 
itself  the  elements  of  successful  utility,  its  pro- 
gress will  not  be  arrested  : a cold  reception  may 
delay  its  usurpation,  and  maintain  against  it 
an  unequal  combat  on  the  part  of  its  antago- 
nists, but  they  must  succumb  at  last ; and 
might  it  not  be  better  if  the  architect,  foresee- 
ing the  end,  would  apply  his  mind  to  the  pre- 
sent need,  and  lend  his  aid  to  place  the  new 
feature  at  once  on  a loftier  elevation — detract- 
ing nothing  from  the  past,  but  giving  the 
thing  of  this  present  its  full  weight  and  sin- 
gularity— marking  out  his  own  age — walling 
off  his  own  epoch  from  those  previous — 
setting  up  a great  landmark,  an  eternal  pyra- 
mid of  fame  ? 

In  the  architecture  of  past  ages,  some  signs 
of  the  passage  of  one  material  into  another 
may  often  be  traced  : wooden  framing  and 
construction  leave  their  impress  on  succeeding 
stone,  and  evidence  of  the  usages  of  one  age 
becomes  transferred  to  another  in  which  the 
latter  no  longer  exist;  so  that  the  intense  ab- 
surdity is  again  and  again  perpetrated  of  erect- 
ing buildings  on  principles  contrived  for  one 
part  of  the  world  in  some  other  part  totally 
dissimilar  : thus.  Gothic  churches  are  built  in 
India,  and  Egyptian  buildings  in  Britain;  but 
surely  there  is  for  us  a grand  opportunity  of 
avoiding  such  errors  : the  architect  working 
in  Rome  must  almost  necessarily  divest  him- 
self of  all  idea  of  stone  and  wood ; and  so, 
he  may  mark  the  change,  as  instant  and  rapid 
and  as  wonderful  as  that  which  took  place 
when  the  Early  English,  or  first  pointed,  reared 
its  sweet  beauties  in  the  land— uncontami- 
nated by  the  rudeness  of  the  previous  age — 
untaught,  except  remotely — pure  and  fresh  as 
the  early  morn.  A great  opportunity  this,  a 
wonderful  advantage,  if  the  premises  we  have 
assumed  are  at  all  correct. 

Practically,  however,  we  must  allow  that 
there  is  much  difficulty  to  embody  any  such 
idea : we  have  learned  to  admire  mass  com- 
bined with  lightness — the  easy  flow  of  curved 
lines — the  manifest  beauties  of  scientific  con- 
struction— pleasing  the  eye,  and  carrying 
conviction  of  a thoughtful  and  masterly  mind  : 
we  look  for  evidence  of  strength,  and  expect 
to  find  it  in  solid  piers  and  massive  hutments  : 
we  like  to  see  a building  alive  with  purpose, 
each  portion  taking  up  its  right  place  in  the 
whole — all  subservient  one  to  the  other, 
mutually  giving  and  receiving  support  and 
strength — receiving  and  conferring  grace  and 
beauty — separately,  perhaps,  little  or  nothing 
in  effect,  but,  together,  either  by  mutual  help 
or  contention  of  power,  making  a perfect 
whole. 

In  turning,  however,  to  iron,  we  are,  per- 
haps, indisposed  to  employ  it,  because,  al- 
though it  has,  doubtless,  some  of  those  excel- 
lencies properly  treated,  yet  its  more  proper 
beauties  are  worthy  of  a different  order : 
solidity  and  breadth  it  has  not,  for  it  is  rigid, 
and  of  great  strength  in  a small  compass,  and 
its  power  must  not  be  wasted  : the  beautiful 
effects  of  thrust  and  counter-thrust,  and 
security  maintained  in  the  midst  of  contending 
'forces,  it  has  hardly  at  all;  for  it  is  in  its 
| nature  firm  and  unyielding,  and  this  intrinsic 
independence  of  each  part  of  the  rest  has  led 
1 to  its  being  treated  in  parts  only,  and  rarely  or 
never  as  a whole — a series  of  panels  and 
posts — a range  of  weighty)  beams,  that  form 
unpleasing  combinations,  because  the  effect  of 
mind  is  wanting — there  is  no  thought  written 
on  them — it  is  the  strong  metal,  not  the  mind 
of  man  you  see. 

But  a wall  qf  iron  would  look  thin  and 
miserable?  Yes,  indeed,  unless  you  will  let 
it  look  like  itself.  Imagine  a stone  cathe- 
dral electro- plated  with  iron  : what  a grim, 
gaunt,  oppressive,  weighty,  tremendously 
ugly-looking  monster  it  would  be!  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  paint  and  sand  your  iron  support, 
and  draw  joints,  making  it  look  like  stone  : 
what  a dangerous,  frightful  aspect  it  would 
have  ! nothing  would  tempt  the  spectator  near 


it,  unless  he  knew  the  mystery.  The  architect 
must  make  the  spectator  understand  the  nature 
of  the  power  he  is  dealing  with  : he  must  let 
its  strength  be  seen : he  must  let  it  discover 
itself,  not  in  its  native  grimness,  but  with  its 
sternness  purified  into  serene  power,  and  the 
might  of  its  brute  vigour  tamed  and  led  by 
his  art  influence. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  were  required  to 
design  a church, — to  put  what  some  would 
call  a very  gross  case,— the  main  feature  of 
(not  the  entire)  construction  to  be  iron,  as 
stone  usually  is  now:  suppose  a railway 
king,  whose  dominion  grew  out  of  iron,  di- 
rected you  to  do  this, — because  he  loved  the 
metal,  first,  and,  secondly,  because  he  might 
be  able  to  add  that  the  cost  was  only  half 
what  it  might  otherwise  be : would  you  laugh 
at  him,  reason  with  him,  or  quietly  give  him 
up  as  past  mending?  The  circumstances 
would  authorise  you  to  do  none  of  these  : no, 
you  would  act  more  worthily  of  your  art,  which 
should  be  ever  slow  to  yield  to  difficulties,  if 
you  applied  your  mind  to  the  idea,  and  strove 
to  carry  out  your  employer’s  notion. 

True,  the  mere  thought  of  such  a case  to  the 
sticklers  for  imitation  of  the  past  will  be  be- 
yond endurance : indeed,  the  strict  precedent- 
men  are  out  of  court  altogether,  and  have  no 
resting-place  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.  But  it 
may  happen  that  more  liberal  thinkers  would 
feel  a natural  instinctive  repugnance  to  any 
such  idea.  What  is  to  become  of  old  associa- 
tions, hallowed  recollections,  the  poetry  of  the 
past?  Shall  we  forsake  those  forms,  garlanded 
by  poets  with  wreaths  of  song — by  art  clothed 
with  beauty — in  which  the  religious  man  be- 
lieves he  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  religion 
he  loves,  and  in  which  the  scientific  man  sees 
the  exemplification  of  those  technic  excellences 
which  fill  him  with  pride  and  call  forth  his 
approval  and  admiration  ? 

Estimate  all  this  at  its  utmost  value — give  it 
its  just  weight  in  the  scale;  and,  after  all,  it  is 
not  of  such  immense  importance  as  may  seem 
at  first : the  immortal  mind  of  man  is  still  the 
same : the  poet  is  no  less  so,  if  from  the 
gorgeous  city  he  be  transported  to  an  island 
of  rock  and  desert ; nor  is  the  heart  of  the 
religious  man  changed  because  the  forms  at 
present  around  him  may  vanish  : we  may  learn 
from  the  past,  that  outward  fashions  do  not 
rule  the  higher  inspirations. 

But  to  return.  The  architect  having  his 
instructions,  how  shall  he  carry  them  out  ? 
First,  as  to  plan, — his  mind  may  advert  directly 
to  what  he  has  seen  and  practised  a h und  red  t i mes 
— the  old  arrangement  of  nave  and  aisles  : 
well,  let  him  take  it;  not  because  it  has  been 
used  before,  but  because  it  is  a good  plan  and 
a reasonable,  and  perchance  will  suit  him  as 
well  as  any  other  : moreover,  it  is  well  pro- 
portioned, and  the  divisions  of  the  building 
always  fall  in  together  pleasantly,  and  with 
harmony.  But  the  thought  of  piers  and 
arches  to  divide  his  nave  from  his  aisles  occurs 
to  him  : no ; so  far  as  the  arches,  at  least,  he 
rejects  that  at  once, — he  sees  that  here  he  de- 
pends not  on  the  inert  strength  of  mass  for  his 
support ; that  the  arch,  the  principles  of  which 
are  the  tendency  of  wedge-like  voussovis  to 
bear  towards  a common  centre,  can  have  no 
place  under  the  circumstances  with  which  he 
has  to  deal : compared  with  stone,  he  has  a 
more  concentrated  power,  and  a more  resist- 
ing : acting  in  the  place  of  piers,  he  may 
cluster  supports  of  hollow  open  work,  and 
these  he  may  design  in  any  art  form  he  pleases, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  one  that  belongs  and  exists 
veritably  only,  because  constructively,  in  some 
other  medium  (there  he  will  reject  the  close 
apparently  solid,  though  hollow,  imitative 
column) ; while  above  he  may  have  his  trans- 
verse beams  pierced,  and  in  what  pattern  he 
may  choose. 

But  how  can  he  manage  his  walls?  Per- 
haps he  can  only  think  of  a framing  filled  in 
with  glass,  which  he  has  seen  at  some  con- 
servatory ; or  of  thin  plates  bolted  together  at 
the  flanges,  like  a Californian  house,  built  for 
ready  use  and  quick  sale;  or  a cast-iron  light- 
house ; and  all  these  he  sees  are  wanting  in 
beauty, — very  useful,  perhaps,  but  wholly  in- 
artistic. He  might  determine  that,  to  equalise 
temperature,  he  should  have  a double  chamber 
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in  the  wall,  and  this  would  help  to  give  him 
thickness  if  he  desire  it : he  may  consider  that 
while  iron  is  to  be  his  main  dependence,  he 
may  introduce  other  material  to  give  him 
colour,  while  still  the  main  framing  and  con- 
struction remain  apparent.  Perhaps  he  has 
seen  the  clever  introduction  of  porcelain  in 
connection  with  iron  by  a member  of  the 
Architectural  Association.  Coloured  thin  tiles 
may  effectively  be  introduced,  with  a pattern 
on  them  if  required  ; or  any  other  dense 
medium,  not  affected  by  the  weather;  or  he 
may  coat  his  metal  with  some  other  metal,  and 
so  defy  corrosion.  But  perhaps  he  was  brought 
up  a Goth,  and  feels  sorely  the  want  of  but- 
tresses, objecting  greatly  to  a flat  surface  of 
wall : a buttress  which  is  to  resist  a thrust  he 
does  not  require,  but  stays  and  supports  he 
ought  to  have,  and  not  to  depend  on  the  tying 
in  of  the  roof,  as  we  usually  see  done;  and  if 
he  were  to  stiffen  his  exterior  by  open-work 
standards  thrown  out  at  certain  distances,  he 
might  satisfy  his  prejudices  much  in  this  re- 
spect; and  all  the  while  his  aim  and  treatment 
would  tend  to  show  light  nervous  strength, 
without  heaviness  and  without  flimsiness. 

But  here  is  a difficulty:  his  client  will  have 
the  church  seen  for  miles  away  : he  likes  a 
tower  and  spire,  and  will  have  one. 

Now,  the  feelings  excited  by  heaping  up 
stone  on  stone,  and  rearing  a mass  solid  as  the 
natural  mountain,  telling  of  ages  gone — look- 
ing to  ages  to  come — mighty  mass,  unyielding 
power, — this  he  cannot  imitate,  at  least  in  the 
same  way : to  cast  blocks  of  iron  hollow,  and  ' 
pile  them  up  like  stones,  he  feels  will  not  do  ; 1 
but  might  he  not  put  up  a structure  of 
powerful  framing,  of  bold  outline,  and  exterior 
bespeaking  stern  endurance,  which  should  in 
another  way  convey  similar  impressions,  while 
he  might  elevate  an  open-work  enriched  spire, 
the  whole  meeting,  in  some  degree,  the  end  he 
desired  ? 

In  this  case  we  have  of  course  been  sup- 
posing an  influence  from  that  which  exists 
around  us,  not  arguing  that  this  or  that 
suggestion  is  in  any  respect  the  most  ap- 
plicable. 

In  executed  examples  of  iron-w'ork  there  is  a 
want  of  profile  and  projection,  a baldness 
which  we  believe  might  be  avoided,  although, 
without  question,  our  material  is  less  sus- 
ceptible of  light-and-shade  effects  than  many 
others  ; while  it  is  as  true  that  mouldings  and 
water-tables,  cornices  and  large  projections, 
massive  consoles,  &c.  belong  to  quite  another 
order  of  beauty. 

With  regard  to  ornamentation,  although 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  stone  carver, 
is  the  talent  of  the  worker  in  iron  less— the  art 
of  the  chaser  and  finisher— the  elaborations  of 
the  cunning  smith  in  wrought  work  a lower 
order  than  the  mason’s?  Assuredly  not; 
while  there  is  a vast  field  unexplored  of 
ornamentation  by  the  incrustation  of  one 
metal  on  another,  and  gilding,  silvering,  and 
the  employment  of  colour,  are  of  course  alto- 
gether admissible. 

Having  carried  our  supposed  case  thus  far, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  our  assault  on  the 
castle  of  prejudice,  let  us  revert  to  what  we 
originally  started  with,  namely,  the  desire  to 
show  that  unexpected  innovations  are  not  to 
be  cried  down  and  opposed  because  new  ; and 
perhaps  some  may  think,  after  all,  that  even 
such  an  extreme  result  as  we  have  contem- 
plated is  not  so  abominable,  so  incapable  of 
good  treatment,  60  decidedly  inappropriate, 
unworthy  of  the  art,  and  impossible  of  exe- 
cution. 

And  I would  urge,  that  he  who  could  em- 
body in  some  worthy  form  the  demands  of  the 
age,  would  render  good  service  to  his  com- 
peers and  to  his  country:  an  unknown  wil- 
derness, as  it  appears  as  yet,  is  opened  out  to 
us  : he  would  be  a great  man  who  could  map 
out  the  right  track  and  find  out  the  paths  that 
will  lead  to  the  pleasant  places  in  the  new 
land. 

Surely,  it  is  the  want  of  this  feeling  that  is 
making  us  each  day  go  on  preferring  old  wares 
to  new— making  us  writhe  about  in  the  confined 
bounds  we  have  raised  around  us — continually 
trying  to  escape  from  our  self-imposed  impri- 
sonment, but  whenever  we  do  so,  in  some 


degree  giving  melancholy  evidence  that  we 
have  riveted  the  chain  too  strongly — that  the 
bricks  are  too  heavy;  and  even  if  we  succeed 
to  some  extent,  still  the  name  of  our  art- prison 
is  branded  upon  us,  and  we  and  our  art-coun- 
try are  ki^own  wherever  we  go. 

Is  not  this  so  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
attempts  of  modern  art  at  originality?  Is 
not  the  result  of  thought,  labour,  and 
great  desire  in  the  designer,  in  too 
many  instances,  only  a jumble  of  styles — 
an  incorporation  of  one  principle  with  some 
other  perhaps  very  antagonistic — a kind  of 
happy  family  of  art  notions,  forced  to  live  to- 
gether in  seeming  harmony,  but  in  real  nature 
altogether  at  variance? 

But  with  a new  material,  such  as  the  age 
would  seem  to  bring  ready  to  our  hand,  all 
these  difficulties  disappear. 

Can  I be  wrong  if  I stienuously  urge  upon 
the  enterprising  members  of  the  profession  the 
necessity,  the  desirableness  of  turning  their 
earnest  attention  to  the  possibility  of  some 
such  change  ? 

But  the  particular  feature  we  have  been  con- 
sidering is  merely  one  out  of  many  new  things 
which  abruptly  meet  us  : another  feature  of 
the  day — the  result  of  an  almost  insatiable 
demand — natural  offspring  of  the  spread  of 
science  and  exercise  of  ingenuity — is,  the  pro- 
duction of  numberless  details,  ornaments,  and 
parts  of  a building  by  machinery  ; so  that  there 
is  an  oppportunity  for  those  too  idle  to  think, 
or  too  incapable,  to  find  ready-made  efforts  of 
the  mind  of  others,  which  they  buy  as  articles 
of  commerce  and  use — papier  mache  and 
cannabic  ornaments,  designs  for  decoration, 
composition,  enrichments,  &c.  &c.,  the  ten 
dency  of  which,  if  used  to  any  extent,  must 
be  to  render  the  offi;es  of  an  original  designer 
in  many  cases  less  necessary,  and  so  to  give  an 
encouragement  to  idleness,  and  by  the  decrease 
of  the  demand  and  the  want  of  practice,  to 
dull  the  edge  and  sap  the  vigour  of  the  artist 
mind.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  state  of 
things  should  be  met : perhaps  it  must  rest 
with  the  architect’s  employer  : if  he  will  have 
the  greatest  show  albeit  with  the  least  intrinsic 
value — the  most  in  appearance  for  his  money 
at  the  lowest  trade  price, — then  such  means 
must  be  used  ; but  if  the  architect  may  choose, 
will  he  not  do  better  to  rest  content  with  har- 
monious plainness — with  actually  designingand 
putting  forth  only  the  efforts  of  his  own  mind 
— even  to  the  loss  of  showy  elaboration,  which 
he  may  not  be  able  to  afford  ? He  will  assuredly 
be  the  gainer  thereby  in  mental  culture  and 
experience,  and  his  employer  will  possess  an 
unique  and  therefore  valuable  work. 

I confess  I think  the  profession  ought  not 
to  encourage  the  sale  of  this  ready-made  art 
garniture  : if  the  practice  could  become  uni- 
versal, then  that  architect  would  be  the  greatest 
man  who  had  the  most  complete  collection  of 
trade  tariffs,  and  who  was  most  fully  up  to 
the  market-price  of,  literally,  “ the  materials  of 
his  art.” 

Let,  however,  a wide  distinction  be  made 
between  this  and  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  production  of  works  of  original 
design.  There  has  been  some  empty  talk  of 
how  the  production  loses,  if  the  hand  and 
finger  of  man  be  not  immediately  on  it : there 
may  be  a great  increase  of  interest  if,  when 
contemplating  the  beautiful  turn  of  a mould- 
ing, we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  intent 
earnestness  of  the  mason,  hanging  over  the 
work  as  one  of  love,  following  it  out  carefully 
as  it  grows  beneath  his  hand,  and  emerged 
from  the  rude  stone  watered  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow — the  task  before  him  one  of  thought- 
ful admiration  — the  success  heart-gladdening 
— the  recollections  of  grateful  toil  soothing  in 
the  weariness  of  evening ; and,  it  may  be, 
reminiscences  of  the  beautiful  still  sweetening 
the  slumbers  of  night:  and  truly  such  are  the 
influences  of  Art!  at  its  birth  ’gladdening  and 
raising  the  producer,  for  the  time  at  least, 
above  the  things  around  him,  and  ever  after  j 
continuing  to  minister  to  the  happiness  of, 
mankind.  It  may  be  that  the  machine- 
worked  moulding  has  reached  maturity  by  a 
process  less  graceful  to  the  producer,  but  is  j 
there  not  as  much  of  the  human  in  it,  as  much  j 
of  mind,  effort,  and  thoughtful  power  written 


on  it  ? I might  say  that  there  i a greater 
impress  of  the  power  of  mind;  that  the  iron 
sinews  and  discoveries  of  science  brought  to 
bear  and  made  subservient  to  the  art-mind 
are  as  valuable  as  interesting,  and  more  so, 
and  more  wonderful,  giving  in  the  thing  pro- 
duced as  much  matter  for  reflection  and  food 
for  imagination,  making  it  a yet  greater 
monument  of  what  the  mind  of  man  may 
achieve. 

When  I consider  the  fact,  that  never  yet  has 
that  metal  which  I have  chiefly  alluded  to, 
iron,  been  used  in  any  important  manner  by 
any  architect — that  not  even  has  any  design 
ever  been  publicly  exhibited  for  doing  so — that 
while  terms  for  the  division  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  manner  in  which  enrichments  on 
Gothic  mouldings  are  carved,  are  subjects 
capable  of  exciting  intense  interest  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — I must 
feel  that  the  effort  is  not  ill  placed,  or  the  time 
thrown  away,  in  directing  inquiry  to  some  of 
those  things  which  are  about  us, — that  it  is  at 
all  events  well  to  bring  the  subject  before  you 
for  your  discussion. 

Is  it  not  almost  astonishing  that  no  spirit  of 
speculation  or  inquiry  should  have  led  any  one 
of  the  immense  body  of  architects  in  this 
country  to  test  and  ascertain  at  least  what 
might  be  done  with  this  metal  ? 

James  Edmeston. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW,  KING-STREET 
BAZAAR. 

The  “coming  event,”  Christmas,  begins 
to  “cast  its  shadows  before,”  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  assumes  the  more  substantial 
than  graceful  form  of  monster  pigs,  colossal 
sheep,  and  mammoth  oxen.  The  King-street 
Bazaar  again  opens  its  doors  to  these  giant 
specimens  of  over-feeding,  not  as  solitary 
wonders  as  at  a country  fair,  but  in  whole 
flocks  and  herds,  until  our  ideas  of  natural 
history  become  so  distorted,  that  the  leg  of 
mutton  put  on  table  to-day  looks  mure  like  a 
giant  model  for  a “ swarry  ” than  a reasonable 
“ family  joint.”  There  are  “ trimmings#’  to 
match,  and  Prince  Albert  exhibits  pumpkins 
that  render  the  transformation  of  one  of  these 
vegetables  into  Cinderella’s  coach  a common- 
place idea.  We  look  to  see  the  accomplished 
iionorary  Secretary  mount  the  box  and  scam- 
per off  with  the  heroine  of  the  small  slipper. 

In  our  innocence,  or,  as  modesty  should  sug- 
gest, ignorance,  it  is  not  without  the  assistance 
of  the  labels  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  mass  of  flesh  ticketed  “ South- 
down”  and  the  mass  of  flesh  ticketed  “pig.” 
The  labels  and  the  wool  are  made  for  such 
as  we. 

If  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  however,  their 
form  and  proportions  (?)  fail  to  instruct  as  to 
the  “ improvement  of  breed,”  there  are  moral 
lessons  which  we  cannot  choose  but  read.  In 
that  specimen  of  the  fleecy  tribe,  see  how 
sensual  indulgence  has  obliterated  every  line 
of  shape  it  ever  possessed.  See  how  the  calm 
reflective  light  that  shines  out  even  from 
“ sheep’s  eves,”  as  it  chews  the  cud  of  sweet 
and  bitter  thought  in  summer  fields,  has  given 
place  to  the  dimness  of  utter  vacuity.  What  a 
pity  that  this  moral  lesson  will  not  be  so  legible 
when  this  sheep  becomes  mutton ! Can  that 
really  be  a pig  that  looms  upon  our  sight  in 
Mr.  William  Culliford’s  silver  medal  pen 
(No.  263)?  A small  specimen  of  pork,  some- 
thing more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
rations  to  a fleet  bound  for  an  Arctic  winter. 
A mystery  how  it  could  have  been  placed  there, 
but  a still  greater  mystery  how  it  is  to  be 
removed.  A work  requiring  diplomatic  care 
and  circumspection. 

“ Take  it  up  tenderly, 

Lift  it  with  care, — 

Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair.” 

But  we  shall  be  called  to  order,  and  reminded 
that  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  bricks  and 
mor.ar,  the  building  and  the  implements,  are 
the  objects  that  should  more  particularly  en- 
gage our  attention.  Well,  so  be  it. 

As  we  struggle  through  the  crowd  we  catch 
faint  glimpses,  bringing  back  fond  recollec- 
tions of  the  Great  Exhibition.  Here  stand 
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some  agricultural  implements,  in  whose  scar- 
let wood  and  bright  blue  iron  we  recognise 
some  old  acquaintances.  There  some  Phillips’s 
Fire  Annihilutors  with  their  one  fault — that  of 
never  having  extinguished  a real  fire  yet.  Here 
we  have  a peep  again,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  a 
certain  state  carriage,  dim-faded  and  despondent 
at  the  change  of  scene.  The  new  specimens  of 
agricultural  implements,  which  seemed  to 
attract  the  largest  knots  of  jolly,  leather-gai- 
tered  martyrs,  were  : — The  Hand-mills,  6tand 
No.  190;  the  Boiler  Cooking-apparatus,  for 
linseed  and  oats  for  cattle-feeding  ; and  our  old 
friend  Mary  Wedlake’s  patents. 

The  building  itself  deserves  a few  words. 
The  alterations  have  been  extensive  and 
complete.  Instead  of  the  former,  make- 
shift, the  animals  are  specially  and  hand- 
somely provided  for;  and  as  we  gradually  lose 
ourselves,  wandering  about  these  extensive 
premises,  we  note  various  additions  and  im- 
provements. Gallery  seems  to  succeed  gallery 
in  a perfect  forest  of  columns,  girders,  and 
iron  roofing.  We  see  openings  in  the  distance 
that  are  as  deceptive  as  those  prospects  of 
horizon  that  wearied  the  Children  in  the 
Wood.  Long  before  we  reach  them  other 
bazaars  and  exhibitions  have  led  us  astray. 
Here  again  some  crystal  gems  from  the  Great 
Exhibition  are  collected  in  a separate  bazaar, 
devoted  to  Messrs.  Apsley  Pellatt.  Some  an- 
tique vases  are  placed  in  a wall  with  niches,  after 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  : there  the  Pankliba- 
non  iron  works,  a large  collection  of  itself,  and 
then  an  ordinary  fancy  bazaar,  spreading  far 
and  wide,  filled  with  the  ordinary  fancy  wares 
for  attracting  lady-buyers.  Madame  Tussaud’s 
and  a new  Indian  diorama  (of  which  below) 
require  no  inconsiderable  space,  but  manage 
still  to  leave  room  for  large  collections  of  car- 
riages, sadlery,  furniture,  machinery,  and  fine 
arts.  To  cover  these  over  with  a tolerably 
uninterrupted  building,  is,  in  itself,  evidently 
no  easy  task,  and  we  have,  consequently, 
buildings  seated  upon  other  buildings  where 
ordinary  ones  would  have  roofs, — stories, 
jutting  out  over  other  stories,  upon  giant 
cantilevers,  and  the  whole  connected  and  linked 
together  with  all  the  modern  profusion  of  iron 
appliances,  suggesting  what  a strange  gaunt 
iron  skeleton  it  would  make,  with  its  sinews 
and  flesh  of  timber  and  bricks  and  mortar 
fallen  away,— a curious  and  characteristic  ruin 
of  the  19th  century,  contrasted  with  one  of  our 
old  baronial  castles  of  the  12th.  The  whole 
evinces  a tact  in  economising  space,  that  does 
considerable  credit  to  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Boulnois,  the  son  of  the  proprietor.  An  addi- 
tion to  Madame  Tussaud’s  portion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Grimsdell,  but  the  recent  additions  and 
alterations  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Winsland  and  Holland.*  The  whole  is  very 
interesting,  especially — the  pigs  ! 

DIORAMA  OF  HINDOSTAN,  AT  THE 
BAKER-STREET  BAZAAR. 

The  new  Diorama  which  has  been  opened 
at  the  Bazaar,  in  Portman-street,  will  interest 
a large  number  of  persons.  While  the  “ Over- 
land Route  ” depicts  the  way  to  India,  and  Mr. 
Stocqueler’s  “ Scenes,”  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
gave  glimpses  of  the  mode  of  life  pursued 
there  by  Europeans,  this  represents  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  from  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  at  Gangoutri  in  the  Himalaya,  to 
Fort  William,  Bengal,  and  shows  the  numerous 
fine  buildings  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
Holy  River.  It  has  been  painted  by  Mr., 
Philip  Phillips,  the  figures  and  animals  by 
Mr.  Louis  Haghe,  and  the  shipping  by  Mr. 
Knell.  All  have  done  their  parts  admirably 
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and  the  result  is  one  of  the  best  painted 
dioramas  that  has  yet  been  produced.  A 
gorgeous  moonlight  scene ; the  Bengali  women 
committing  their  little  paper  boats,  carrying 
lights,  to  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  (thence  to 
draw  augury) ; the  elephant  establishment  at 
Plassy;  a mosque  at  Moorshedabad  ; a storm, 
and  a sunset  are  amongst  the  most  striking 
effects  displayed.  It  appears  to  be  painted 
with  great  attention  to  accuracy.  We  heard 
one  of  the  fairest  part  of  creation  (and  a good 
specimen  of  it  too)  identifying  beyond  a mis- 


him  accordingly.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
that  he  should  complete  his  first  task,  its 
object  being  simply  to  ascertain  practically 
what  progress  he  had  already  made  in  his  art. 
Another  model  suited  to  his  present  powers 
thus  ascertained,  would  then  be  set  before  him., 
and  he  would  be  required  to  draw  on  the- 
stone  (supposing  him,  for  example,  a mason)* 
a correct  outline  of  the  plaster  or  natural  model. 
I do  not  mean  a neat  drawing,  but  a broad 
bold  sketch.  He  would,  of  course,  if  altogether 
ignorant  of  drawing,  begin  in  a clumsy  way, 


snecilllt'll  Ul  U IUUI  lucnuijins  ....  . , , 1 1 , 1 

take  her  sister’s  house,  though  we  happen  to  i and  to  tutor  his  hand  as  adraughtsman  he  would 
know  the  place  itself  was  many  a long  mile  be  set— but  not  till  after  he  had  made  some 
away:  such  is  the  strength  of  imagination  trials  on  the  stone— to  make  a rough  sketch  ot 
winged  by  affection.  I object  m black  chalk  on  a board,  and  of 

The  architecture  is  admirably  well  por-  the  full  size;  for  nothing  can  be  more  thoroughly 
trayed,— correct,  and  firm.  The  figures  in  some  , useless  to  a workman  than  small  drawings, 
cases  are  over  tall,  anil  so  lessen  the  size  of  the  . The  simple  purpose  of  this  process  would  be- 

surrounding  objects,  but  are  throughout  to  train  lus  hand  to  draw,  and  not  to  make  a 

painted  with  the  power  that  Mr.  Haghe  pos-  I picture  of  the  object,  for  to  do  this  we  should 
senses.  All  who  would  have  a notion  of  our  , have  to  teach  him  perspective,  foreshortening, 
little  territory  out  in  India  should  go  and  see  | and  a host  of  other  matters,  with  all  ot  which, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  here  depicted.  And  if  however  interesting  in  themselves,  the.  work- 


they  call  to  mind  that  the  first  charter  to  au 
association  of  merchants  who  desired  to  trade 
to  the  “ East  Indies  and  countries  thereabout,” 
is  dated  1600,  and  that  the  founder  of  Cal- 
cutta was  alive  150  years  ago,  they  will  have 
matter  for  thought  as  well  as  amusement  for 
the  moment. 


* To  be  a little  more  precise  on  this  point,  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  consist  in  the  conversion  of 
the  premises  lately  held  by  the  Hansom’s  Cab  Company,  com- 
prising a yard  nearly  200  feet  long,  with  stables  and  lofts  on 
either  side,  into  covered  gr.  nnd-lloor  space  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  light  galleries  for  the  imple- 
ments. The  yard  has  been  covered  by  a building  entire  in 
itself,  supported  on  cast-iron  girders  and  columns,  with 
quoin  and  buttress  piers  of  brick  in  cement.  The  floor  ot 
tliis  building,  on  Fox  and  Barrett’s  principle  (aoapital  job), 
is  supported  on  deep  open  girders  30  feet  span,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  admit  of  a clerestory  under  it,  to  throw 
light  to  the  galleries  and  ground  floor.  The  walls  ?re  ol 
brickwork  ; and  t he  roof  of  timber,  slates,  and  lead,  in  the 
ordinary  fashion.  This  building  was  designed  for,  and  is 
appropriated  to,  a panorama  of  Hindostan,  and  consists  ot 
a museum  30  feet  by  30  feet,  by  20  feet  high  ; a theatre, 
60  feet  X 30  feet;  and  a stage  with  wings,  60  feet  by  lo 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  A SCHOOL  OF 
ART  FOR  ARTIST  WORKMEN,  AND 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A MUSEUM 
OF  MEDIAEVAL  ART.* 

Whatev  er  interest  may  be  felt  generally  in 
improving  the  workman  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  his  trade,  to  the  architect  it  is  espe- 
cially a matter  of  concern.  All,  indeed,  allow 
this,  but  they  ask  how  the  improvement  is  to 
be  effected.  The  Government  have  offered  to 
teach  the  workman  to  design,  and  others  have 
undertaken  to  instruct  him  to  draw  and  to 
model : some  have  thought  lectures  would  do, 
and  have  given  him  books  to  read,  and  I have 
no  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  either ; but 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  they  are  likely  to  fail,  because  the  mind 
of  the  workman  is  usually  altogether  unpre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  however  nume- 
rous and  however  able  they  may  be,  his 
memory  is  so  little  practised,  and  his  powers 
of  abstraction  and  attention  so  little  cultivated, 
that  he  cannot  follow  them  up.  He  hears  a 
very  able  lecture,  and  perhaps  remembers 
some  striking  part,  probably  some  illustration, 
but  of  the  general  scope  and  bearing  of  it  he 
sees  nothing,  and  of  the  principles  which  it 
may  be  the  object  of  the  lecturer  the  most  fully 
to  inculcate,  he  remembers  or  perceives  no- 
thing, as  he  comes  to  the  subject,  whatever  it 
may  be,  profoundly  ignorant,  not  only  of 
it,  but  of  all  other  collateral  and  necessary 
branches  of  knowledge. 

In  the  school  which  I am  about  to  propose 
for  your  consideration,  we  shall  take  the  work- 
man just  as  he  is,  viz.,  from  his  bench,  with- 
out, it  may  he,  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
fine  arts,  derived  either  from  lectures  or 
books,  or  the  teaching  of  his  master,  and  pos- 
sessing, indeed,  nothing  whatever  but  the 
knowledge  of  his  handicraft,  which  he  has 
acquired  at  his  daily  labours.  He  would  first 
be  required  to  make  a copy  of  any  simple 
object  in  the  common  material  of  his  trade ; 
but  this,  his  first  task,  he  would  do  by  himself 
in  his  own  way,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
his  capacity  and  skill.  Thus  in  a very  short 
time  it  would  be  seen  what  each  man  could  do, 
and  for  what  he  was  best  fitted— in  short, 
where  his  strength  lay;  and  we  could  d.rect 
feet  It  is  approached  by  slate  stairs  6 leet  wale,  iue 
entrance  being  from  Baker-street,  through  the  new  sho^ 
rooms  constructed  in  the  old 1 riding-school  ol  the  Bazaar. 
Anew  roof  of  10  feet  span, 200feetmfength,ha8  been  thrown 
over  the  old  implement  galleries  : it  is  a collar  beam  roof 
the  principal  rafters  composed  of  deep  flitches  of  wrought 
iron  and  wood  bolted  together,  t he  collar  of  cast  iron,  open 
pattern,  the  ties  of  wrought  iron  bars  : the  rafters  are 
framed  longitudinally  between  the  principals  as  a floor 
would  be,  are  10  inches  deep,  and  are  cross  and  diagonally 
strutted,  boarded  for  the  slates,  and  ceiled  with  plaster 
underneath.  The  floors  of  the  new  galleries  are  earned 
bv  mrders  composed  of  wrought  iron  and  wood  flitches 
bolted  together,  the  flooring  being  framed  into  binders. 

* The  following  is  a portion  ot  a paper  read  by  M •’ 
Allen,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects,'December  1st,  already  referred  to. 


man  as  a workman  has  nothing  to  do:  his 
time  and  the  money  he  pays  to  learn  are 
valuable,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  bestow  them 
on  picture-making  and  neat  drawing,  but  what 
he  is  anxious  to  do  is  to  copy  the  model,  not 
in  a drawing,  but  in  stone.  After  becoming  in 
this  way  tolerably  expert  in  the  leading  lines 
of  his  model,  he  would  commence  drawing  it 
on  the  stone  itself,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  could: 
not  well  have  too  much  practice,  for  the  most 
accomplished  draughtsman  on  paper,  fresh 
from  the  Royal  Academy  itself,  would  find 
some  little  difficulty  in  drawing  the  foliage  of 
an  early  Gothic  capital  on  the  turned  block. 

When  the  work  was  so  far  completed  as  lo 
be  ready  for  finishing,  it  would  be  the  business 
of  the  teacher  to  point  out  carefully  to  him 
where  the  general  lines  failed,  and  where  they 
were  successful,  and  to  caution  him  against 
the  common  fault  of  cutting  away  too  much 
and  impoverishing  the  work  ; for  it  is  better 
to  have  the  lines  too  heavy  than  too  light,  as- 
time  takes  away,  hut  never  adds  to  the  crum- 
bling stone,  and  one  would  like  a more  art- 
enlightened  age  to  see  what  the  working-men 
of  to-day  could  do;  for  their  interest  in  old 
work  will  arise  from  the  knowledge  that  so 
many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was  cut, 
and  their  pride  will  be  that  it  has  been  un- 
touched by  all  but  time,  whom  assuredly  they 
will  pardon  for  taking  away  so  many  grains  of 
the  6tone  when  they  see  the  colour  he  has 
given.  The  workman  would  next  proceed  to 
finish  his  work,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  model, 
still  using  the  chisel,  and  still  being  cautioned, 
else  all  his  previous  labour  would  be  vain, 
against  the  almost  universal  idea  that  the  value 
of  sculptured  work  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
smoothness  to  the  touch  ; for  people  are  to  be- 
found  who  will  pass  their  fingers  over  the  sur- 
face, and  then  pause  enthusiastically  over  the 
feeblest  work,  because  it  is  smooth  to  the  eye 
and  finger,  when  perhaps  had  the  artist  been 
contented  to  leave  some  marks  of  the  tool,  he 
would  also  have  left  some  life.  The  workman 
would  hence  be  taught,  and  in  time  would 
come  to  see,  that  if  he  could  do  nothing  with 
the  rough  chisel,  sand  paper  would  not  assist 
him.  The  principles  which  guided  the  artist 
in  the  production  of  the  original  work  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  pointed  out  to  him,  for  lie 
would  now  be  prepared  to  listen  to  them  with 
advantage,  and  to  appreciate  their  importance, 
just  as  a learner  when  able  to  read  correctly 
begins  to  perceive  the  importance  of  grammar, 
and  to  feel  interested  in  it,  not  as  a dry  study, 
hut  as  something  essential  to  his  further  pro- 
gress. This  would,  beyond  all  other  plans  yet 
tried,  compel  him  to  think,  and  make  him 
something  more  than  a machine,  by  inciting 
him  to  feel  an  interest  in  his  daily  labour— not 
a mere  ordinary  sluggish  interest,  just  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  do  his  work,  but  an 
interest  so  great  as  to  induce  him  to  strive  to 
get  forward  : his  work  would  rise  in  his  mind 
from  a dreary  necessary  labour  to  a delightful 
and  pleasurable  occupation— from  a feeling  of 
doing  nothing  but  his  master’s  work,  and  for 
his  master’s  interest,  and  for  weekly  wages,  he 
would  come  to  feel  that  he  was  working  for 
himself,  and  to  his  own  credit. 
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With  reference  to  the  Museum  of  Mediasval 
Sculpture,  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  school,  a few  words  may 
suffice,  as  the  importance  and  interest  of  such 
a collection  will  not,  I presume,  he  questioned, 
even  by  those  who  object  to  the  school.  There 
is  not,  I believe,  in  England  anything  accessi- 
ble to  the  public  which  can  be  called  a Me- 
diaeval Museum, — a fact  not  a little  surprising, 
when  the  wonderful  remains  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  proud  display  of  which  this 
country  can  boast,  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  British  Museum  contains  speci- 
mens of  artistic  skill  from  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ; but  not  a single  leaf,  or 
flower,  or  fragment  of  stone,  from  our  own  : 
not  a single  shelf  in  the  whole  establishment  is 
devoted  to  British  antiquity,  though  the  in- 
terest that  must  attach  to  a collection  seems  past 
all  possibility  of  doubt.  And  surely  no  coun- 
try has  so  glorious  a collection  of  effigies  of 
kings,  nobles,  warriors,  and  priests ; not  like 
the  Ninevite,  nameless,  and  without  histories, 
but  all  of  them,  their  names  and  their  deeds, 
their  ancestry  and  their  successors,  known  as 
well  as  the  most  familiar  story.  But  all  these 
have  been  passed  by  as  utterly  worthless,  by 
the  side  of  some  broken  Greek  inscription, 
containing  perhaps  a list  of  the  names  of 
the  doorkeepers  of  some  forgotten  temple. 
And  not  only  are  they  of  surpassing  interest, 
as  monuments  of  antiquity,  but  some  of  them 
are  beyond  all  praise  as  national  works  of  art. 
As  works  of  art  merely,  and  without  reference 
to  their  antiquity,  they  are  second  to  none; 
and  specimens,  I take  it,  may  be  found,  not 
only  equal,  but  perhaps  superior  to  anything 
on  the  Continent.  The  men  of  the  middle 
ages  in  our  country  were  not  only  inferior  to 
none  in  all  Europe,  but  in  not  a few  instances 
superior  to  all;  for  the  beautiful  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  they  cultivated  never  reached  in 
the  hands  of  either  the  French,  the  Germans, 
or  the  Italians,  the  point  of  excellence  which 
it  did  here.  Try  it  by  any  standard  we  will — 
by  principles,  when  we  have  them  — by  rules, 
"’hen  we  know  how  to  apply  them — or  by 
comparison  where  memoryserves, — the  glorious 
style,  as  we  have  it  in  England,  is  not  only 
second  to  none  elsewhere,  but  infinitely  and 
marvellously  superior  to  all.  I hold  them  in 
all  respect,  and  hope  to  see  all  the  evidences 
of  their  skill;  but  let  us  not  do  injustice  to 
ourselves  by  giving  undue  credit  to  foreign 
works  because  they  are  distant  and  less 
familiar. 

Let  us  then  try  to  collect  under  one  roof  a 
connected  series  of  what  yet  remains  to  us 
untouched  by  the  desolating  hand  of  restora- 
tion, and  thus  leave  to  those  who  follow  us 
the  plaster  evidences  at  least  of  what  our  fore- 
fathers have  left  us ; and  what  we  have 
studied,  and  wondered  at,  and  tried  to  emu- 
late, let  them  study,  and  wonder  at,  and 
emulate. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper — 

Mr.  Scott,  Fellow,  said — On  the  main  points 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  : that  archi- 
tect who  had  not  felt  the  great  want  of  artistic  skill 
in  the  majority  of  the  workmen  employed  to  exe- 
cute his  designs,  was  indeed  fortunate.  The  only 
question  was  as  to  the  best  mode  of  supplying  the 
want.  They  must  all  agree  that  a school  in  which 
workmen  might  be  taught  thoroughly  to  practise 
each  his  own  branch  of  ornamental  art,  was  worthy 
of  their  support. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  visitor,  said,  that,  having 
been  brought  up  as  a mason,  he  was  much  more  in 
favour  of  example  than  of  oral  instruction  as  a 
means  of  educating  workmen.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  ingenious  workmen  should 
be  able  to  examine  a good  collection  of  examples, 
which  indeed  would  be  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
anything  they  could  be  taught;  for  it  was  very 
truly  said  that  “ he  who  learned  nothing  but  what 
he  was  taught,  would  never  know  much.”  He 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  an  extensive 
museum  of  specimens  of  art-workmanship.  Actual 
specimens  were  far  more  valuable  than  squeezings 
or  plaster  casts,  which  could  not  possibly  convev 
the  spirit  of  the  tool  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
chisel.  He  had  been  frequently  applied  to  with 
respect  to  the  execution  of  Gothic  carvings  for 
modern  churches  ; and  when  he  stated  the  price 
which  ought  to  be  paid  for  their  proper  execution, 
the  parties  went  away  quite  astonished  at  the  price 
named.  Whilst  carving  was  put  into  the  general 


contract  with  builders,  it  was  impossible  it  could  be 
properly  executed. 

Mr.  Seddon,  Associate,  mentioned  the  success 
which  had  accompanied  the  “ North  London  School 
of  Drawing  and  Modelling,”  at  Camden  Town  ; in 
which,  since  its  establishment,  600  or  700  work- 
men had  been  engaged  in  drawing  and  modelling. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Allen’s  plan  of  instruction,  it 
was  his  own  opinion  that  it  was  impracticable.  The 
great  variety  of  the  different  classes  of  workmen 
attending  was  astonishing,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  to  provide  the  necessary  space  for  all  the  dif- 
! ferent  materials  of  their  trades,  if  they  were  to 
, work  upon  them  in  the  school,  while  it  would  be 
; difficult  to  find  parties  competent  to  give  the  prac- 
j tical  instruction  suggested. 

Mr.  Barry,  jun.  Associate,  thought  the  chief  diffi- 
culty to  be  surmounted  arose  from  the  commercial 
principle  referred  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  ambi- 
j tion  which  all  men  felt  to  better  their  position.  The 
! practical  instruction  suggested  by  Mr.  Allen  would 
tend  to  make  the  workman  feel  a pride  in  his  own 
art,  and  the  commercial  difficulty  might  to  a great 
extent  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  Fellow,  thought  that  with 
regard  to  carving,  architects  ought  to  take  it  into 
their  own  hands,  and  not  allow  the  builders  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  It  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  contract  or  specification,  and  superintended  by 
the  architect  himself. 

Mr.  Burns,  Fellow,  said  it  was  a very  easy  thing  to 
say  that  architects  should  take  the  superintendence 
of  carving  into  their  own  hands,  but  they  had  very 
little  power  where  money  was  concerned.  In 
reference  to  the  education  of  workmen,  he  felt 
convinced  that  without  teaching  them  drawing  and 
modelling,  so  as  to  appreciate  a drawing  when  put 
before  them,  they  could  never  be  made  carvers. 

Mr.  Hardwick,  V.P.,  before  quitting  the  chair 
wished  to  express  his  sense  of  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  educating  workmen  in  art.  Architects  con- 
stantly experienced  the  want  of  a knowledge  of 
form  and  effect  on  the  part  of  workmen,  and  a 
consequent  difficulty  in  getting  their  drawings  pro- 
perly carried  out.  Differences  of  opinion  might 
exist  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  re- 
quired school,  but  undoubtedly  some  education  was 
highly  desirable.  The  Royai  Academy  was  con- 
fined to  the  fine  arts,  and  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose most  successfully.  The  Government  Schools 
of  Design  were  connected  with  commercial  art, 
and  drawing  and  modelling  were  there  only  taught 
to  lead  the  students  to  design  works  for  manu- 
facturers. The  means  of  educating  workmen  in 
metal,  stone,  and  wood,  so  as  to  understand  archi- 
tects’ drawings,  were  still  wanting.  He  hoped  the 
members  of  the  profession  would  unite  to  form 
such  a school  as  they  required,  with  a museum  as  a 
collateral  branch  of  it. 

On  Monday,  Sth,  Mr.  C.  Barry,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  Mr.  Penrose,  and 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  met  Mr.  Allen  to  consider  in 
what  way  the  proposal  could  best  be  carried 
into  practice.  Letters  of  concurrence  from 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Ferrey, 
Mr.  Cundy,  Mr.  Hardwick,  jun.,  and  many 
others,  were  read,  and  it  was  determined  to 
form  a committee,  and  to  open  a subscrip- 
tion in  support  of  the  project.  Mr.  Scott 
agreed  to  act  as  treasurer. 


ARTIST  WORKMEN. 

The  conversation  which  followed  Mr.  Allen’s 
paper,  at  the  Institute,  induces  me  to  beg  your 
attention  for  a few  remarks.  There  seems  to 
be  a pretty  unanimous  feeling  that  the  sculp- 
ture now  applied  to  our  buildings  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  old  limes.  That  feeling  is  justified, 
not  only  by  a glance  at  examples  where  it  is 
used  architecturally,  but  is,  alas,  only  too 
dreadfully  true  where  it  is  used  per  se,  as  let 
the  public  statues  which  disgrace  and  disfigure 
London  witness.  With  this  branch  of  sculp- 
j ture,  however,  we  have  nothing  or  little  to  do 
' at  present : it  is  the  figures,  fruit,  draperies, 
&c.,  applied  architecturally,  which  are  com- 
plained of,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  reform 
by  the  foundation  of  an  artisan  school,  after 
attendance  at  which  every  workman  will  be  a 
great  sculptor  in  his  way, — give  spirit,  life, 
and  meaning  to  his  work, — and  we  be  proud  of 
the  sculptural  parts  of  our  buildings,  instead 
of  ashamed  of  them,  as  we  ought  to  be.  I 
have  no  faith  in  that  plan  : this  idea  of  turn- 
ing the  hands  into  the  head  will  never  suc- 
ceed : the  great  mass  of  workmen  will  be  the 
mechanical  hewers  of  stone,  and  nothing  more, 


whilst  stone  masons  are  masons:  it  was  not 
otherwise  of  old,  is  not  now,  and  never  will 
he,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  The  secret  of  the 
superior  sculpture  in  all  periods  of  art,  down 
to  Grinling  Gibbons,  in  England,  was,  that 
there  was  one  great  sculptor  employed,  who 
worked,  himself,  who  superintended  those  who 
assisted  him,  and  who  finally  gave  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  whole  work ; and  that  not 
slightly,  by  just  putting  more  force  in  a frown, 
more  joy  in  a laugh, — but  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  leave  the  pre-eminent  mark  of  his  own 
individual  power  throughout  the  whole  mass. 
Besides  which,  let  me  add,  that  the  sculptor 
worked  always  in  the  style  of  the  time,  and 
with  the  life  and  knowledge  of  his  time:  he 
was  not  required  to  get  up  a fictitious  feeling 
for  a period  of  art  inferior  to  his  own;  and  if 
told  to  seek  the  style  of  an  era  not  his  own,  it 
was  an  era  which  led  him  on  by  a noble  emu- 
lation to  an  excellence  which  has  never  yet 
been  surpassed.  I could  say  more,  much 
more  on  this  subject  of  the  deficiency  of  archi- 
tectural sculpture,  which  is  the  sculptor’s  fault, 
arising  from  a pitiful  little  pride,  preventing 
our  great  sculptors  from  giving  that  assistance 
to  architecture  which  was  never  thought  a dis- 
grace till  now.  However,  doubtless,  money 
has  much  to  do  with  this.  Although  a school 
for  the  workman  may  not  be  amiss,  I would 
also  suggest  a school  for  the  architect.  One 
gentleman,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a 
“ practical  ” man,  said  he  saw  much  of  archi- 
tects, and  they  often  did  not  know  what  they 
wanted  themselves. 

There  was  a time  when  architects  were 
artists.  I will  pass  over  the  grand,  the  revered 
names  of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of 
old,  and  will  only  say  that  I have  seen — we 
may  all  of  us  have  seen — drawings  by  Sanso- 
vino, Sanmichele,  Balthazar,  Peruzzi,  Palladio, 
Brunelleschi,  and  many  others,  which  bespoke 
quite  sufficient  power  over  the  human  figure, 
animals,  and  ornament  generally,  to  raise  them 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  artists.  We  have 
great  architects  now — men  who  do  more,  and 
on  a larger  scale  often,  than  they  of  old.  I 
would  ask  them  what  they  know  of  drawing  ? 
Who  is  the  stupid  workman  to  be  complained 
of  ? I will  not  go  further  into  this  to  me 
painful  subject.  I will  not  appeal  to  those 
whose  names  stand  first  on  the  list  of  successful 
architects  to  give  us  proof  of  their  know- 
ledge of  drawing, — of  their  capability,  without 
external  aid,  of  making  the  workmen  know 
what  they  want.  To  those  who  have  some- 
what of  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  artist  about 
them,  I would  say,  and  do  say,  seriously, 
earnestly, — avoid  this  trade  (for  trade  it  is) : 
the  genius  of  the  art  of  architecture  is  dead, 
and  gone  : if  you  love  art  enter  not  here,  for 
here  art  is  a sin,  and  will,  if  followed  by  you, 
bring  nothing  but  neglect  and  disappointment. 
Have  you  an  oily  tongue,  a glib  speech,  a lust 
of  gold  at  all  price,  a good  connection,  a sound 
business  tact  and  knowledge  ? Can  you 
flatter  patrons,  cajole  committees,  bully 
builders,  now  bend  and  fawn,  now  dispute 
and  withstand  ? In  fine,  can  you  do  all  that  is 
necessary  in  all  professions  save  those  of  the 
gentle  arts  ? Then  enter  here.  And  with  this 
knowledge  the  reward  of  success  will  be  some 
thousands  a year;  but  as  to  the  art  which  you 
love  and  seek,  it  is  anywhere  but  here  : you 
may  instruct  workmen,  but  it  will  not  there- 
fore come  : you  may  get  some  great  sculptor 
to  aid  you,  but  it  will  still  be  absent : you  may 
weep  over  it,  but  your  tears  will  not  revive  it : 
you  may  pray  over  it,  but  the  soul  is  not  there, 
and  will  never  come  until  the  architect  shall 
be  valued,  not  by  his  means,  his  manners,  or 
his  name,  but  by  his  love  for,  his  knowledge 
of,  his  manual  power  in,  all  the  arts  connected 
with  his  vocation. 


Bricks  for  the  Million. — At  Stour- 
bridge, according  to  the  Worcestershire 
Chronicle,  a machine  is  at  work  producing 
perfect  bricks  from  untempered  clay,  at  the 
rate  of  forty-eight  a minute.  The  bricks  are 
said  to  lie  of  such  consistency  as  to  be  imme- 
diately fit  for  the  kiln.  It  is  added  that  there 
is  little  doubt  the  machine  would  produce 
them  at  the  rate  of  100  a minute,  if  required. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Nottingham. — The  site  for  the  church  ceme- 
tery is  now  fenced  out.  An  open  space  of 
eighty  acres  immediately  adjoins  it.  More 
than  800  out  of  the  1,000  shares  have  been 
sold  by  the  committee. 

Lutterworth. — A national  school  has  been 
erected  at  South  Kil  worth.  The  design  is  said 
to  have  been  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  James, 
of  Theddirigworth,  and  the  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Law,  of  Lutterworth, 
builders. 

Heyford. — Steeple  Baston  Church  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  was  re-opened  on  Friday, 
in  week  before  last.  The  cost  of  the  building 
is  about  1,200/.,  which  has  been  realised 
chiefly  by  mortgaging  the  church  rates  for 
twenty  years. 

Crewe. — The  site  of  the  town  of  Crewe  was 
sold  twenty  years  ago  to  the  late  Mr.  Edelston. 
at  the  rate  of  5 1.  an  acre.  The  present  lord  of 
the  manor  is  said  to  be  in  receipt  of  1,500/.  an 
acre  for  land  set  out  for  building  purposes  ! 

Liverpool. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Dock  Committee,  the  Sub-committee  of  Works 
submitted  plans  for  warehouses  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Wapping  Dock.  The  plan  included 
the  'erection  of  nine  free  warehouses  as  the 
best  arrangement  for  light.  The  surveyor  was 
required  to  furnish  plans  of  warehouses  with 
vaults.  A notice  of  motion  has  been  given 
“ that  the  sub-committee  of  works  do  forth- 
with furnish  estimates  for  warehouses  on  the 
quays  of  Stanley  Dock  or  other  north  dock, 
as  an  introduction  to  an  extension  of  dock 
warehouses  on  the  quays  of  the  northern 
docks.”  A letter  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Howard,  of 
London,  calling  attention  to  the  invention  of  a 
new  motive  power  for  cranes,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Works.  The  advantages  of 
the  new  power  were  said  to  be  that,  without 
the  aid  of  steam,  a weight  of  33,000  lbs.  might 
be  raised  one  foot  high  in  a minute.  The 
crane  was  also  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  : 
a child  might  direct  its  operations,  and  the 
expense  was  only  twelve  guineas.  This  looks 
a little  like  the  hydraulic  crane,  introduced 
with  so  much  effect  on  the  quays  at  Newcastle. 
The  net  cost  of  the  Albert  Docks  was  stated 
to  he  319,491/.,  and  of  the  warehouses 
434,892/. 

Southwell. — The  work  of  restoration  and 
adornment  has  been  for  some  time  progressing 
in  the  collegiate  church.  The  lath  and  plaster 
work  that  blocked  up  the  clerestory  in  the 
nave  has  been  removed,  whitewash  scraped 
off,  and  the  masonry  of  several  of  the  arches 
and  Norman  windows  (formerly  debased 
Gothic  interpolations),  repaired  and  restored. 
Four  more  stained  glass  windows  have  also 
been  put  up  (making  in  all  seven  within  the 
last  three  years),  designed  and  executed  by 
the  Messrs.  O’Connor,  of  Berners-street. 
Three  of  these  are  memorial  windows,  the 
subjects  of  which  are,  “ Our  Lord  among  the 
Doctors,  blessing  the  little  Children,  and  the 
commission  of  the  Apostles;”  “ Our  Lord 
healing  the  Sick,  teaching  out  of  the  Ship,  and 
at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda;  ” and  “ The  raising  of 
Jairus’  Daughter.”  The  fourth  window  is  an 
offering  from  the  artists  : the  subject  is,  “ The 
Virgin  and  Child  within  a vesica  piscis” 
being  the  ancient  seal  of  the  chapter  of  South- 
well.  Two  of  these  windows  and  the  altar 
furniture  were  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Andover. — We  are  requested  to  state  that 
the  architect  of  the  works  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  Venham  Dean,  referred  to 
in  our  last  number,  was  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel. 

Burnley. — The  Mechanics’  Institution  build- 
ing, the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on 
Tuesday  in  week  before  last,  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  half  holiday,  is  to  be  erected  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  James  Green,  of  Portsmouth, 
near  Todmorden ; the  masons’  work  being 
contracted  for  by  Mr.  R.  Smith,  and  the  car- 
pentry by  Mr.  W.  Parke.  The  building,  of 
which  the  Preston  Guardian  speaks  of  giving 
an  engraving,  will  have  two  principal  fronts — 
to  Market-street  and  York-street — and  will  be 
of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  These  fronts 
will  he  built  of  stone  from  the  Catlow  Quarry, 
in  Marsden,  and  will  be  wholly  of  polished 
ashlar,  except  the  channelled  rustic  dressings 


to  ground  floor  windows,  which  will  be  in 
cone-picked  and  frosted  work.  The  principal 
entrance  will  be  from  York-street,  and  will 
have  a portico,  consisting  of  four  disengaged 
and  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  supporting 
entablature  and  balustrade,  in  all  25  feet  high. 
The  entrancc-hall  on  ground-story  is  to  be 
approached  by  twelve  steps,  and  opening  out 
of  it,  to  the  right  and  left,  will  be  reading- 
room,  28  feet  square ; news-room,  35  feet  by 
28  feet;  library,  28  feet  by  17  feet;  also  com- 
mittee-room and  large  staircase  to  lecture  and 
assembly-room  on  first  floor.  A portion  of 
ground-floor  fronting  Market-street  will  be 
appropriated  to  two  shops  or  offices,  each 
28  feet  by  18  feet.  The  first  floor  will  be  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  purpose  of  a public  hall 
for  lectures  and  assemblies,  and  is  72  feet  long 
by  51  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  ladies’  and  gentle- 
men’s ante  and  retiring  rooms  ; over  which 
will  be  a gallery  the  full  length  of  room.  The 
walls  of  lecture-hall  are  to  have  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters,  forty-six  in  number, 
supporting  entablature  with  modillion  cornice. 
The  room  will  be  25  feet  in  height,  and  will 
have  a covered  and  panelled  ceiling,  with  a 
large  circular  dome  or  lantern  of  stained  glass 
in  the  centre.  Spacious  class-rooms,  also 
lodging  and  living  rooms  for  a resident  porter 
will  be  provided  in  the  basement  story,  under 
the  whole  of  which  will  be  store  vaults,  fire- 
proof. The  whole  of  the  building  will  be 
heated  with  hot  water,  and  provision  made  for 
ventilation,  The  entire  cost  of  the  structure 
will  be  about  4,500/.  towards  which  about 
2,000/.  have  already  been  subscribed. 

Wigan. — The  churchwardens  have  published 
their  account  for  the  parish  church  restoration. 
It  gives  the  following  items  of  receipts  : — Sub- 
scriptions from  parishioners,  from  1845  to 
1851  inclusive,  3,821/.  5s.  63d.  : subscriptions 
of  non-parishioners,  including  special  dona- 
tions, 544/.  5s.  4jd.:  interest  from  1845  to 
1851,  inclusive,  195/.  11s.  5d. : Mrs.  Kenyon, 
for  the  stained  glass  window,  east  of  chancel, 
500/. : various  persons,  for  the  stained  glass 
windows  west  of  the  nave,  389/.  5s.  Id.  : 
various  persons,  for  restoring  the  old  church 
organ,  125/.  13s.  9d.  : the  rev.  the  rector,  for 
rebuilding  the  chancel,  &c.,  1,184/.  14s.  2d.  : 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  for  re- 
building his  chapel,  1,059/-  10s.6ird. : from  the 
parish  rates,  from  1845  to  1850,  1,033/.  Os.  2d.  : 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
4,540/.  : deductions  from  Mr.  Harrison’s  con- 
tract, 72/.  4s.  4id.  The  expe/ses  have  been 
13,465/.  10s.  5id.,  leaving  1,591/.  3s.  7jd.  due 
to  the  churchwardens. 

Wick. — Application  is  to  be  made  to  Go- 
vernment for  a supply  of  convict  labour  for 
the  erection  of  a breakwater  in  the  bay  of 
Wick,  for  a harbour  of  refuge  to  shipping  in 
general  on  that  coast. 

Belfast. — In  this  bright  spot  amid  the  waste 
of  unhappy  Ireland,  new  proofs  of  a thriving 
and  vigorous  vitality  are  ever  and  anon  ap- 
pearing; one  of  the  most  auspicious  of 
which  is  the  completion  of  an  extensive  and 
complete  iron  foundry,  with  “ a forest  of  tall 
and  graceful  chimney  stalks,”  as  the  Belfast 
News  Letter  describes  it,  “ rearing  their 
towering  points  over  an  extensive  area,  for  the 
most  part  occupied  by  sheds  supported  by 
metal  columns  and  girders,  and  by  all  the 
usual,  but  in  this  place  novel,  accessories  of  a 
first-rate  wrought-iron  foundry.”  Here  on 
Monday  week  the  first  boiler-plate  ever  rolled 
in  Ireland  was  turned  out  by  the  stalwart 
arms  of  the  Marquis  ofDownshire,  who  doffed 
his  “ Irish  frieze  ” and  tucked  up  his  “ Irish 
linen  ” manfully  for  the  occasion.  It  appears 
that  both  iron  and  coal  will  shortly  be  sup- 
plied in  abundance  from  the  neighbouring 
counties. 

Kilkenny. — Messrs.  R.  and  II.  Preston, 
having  renewed  their  search  for  ancient 
monuments  at  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Friar-street,  within  the  original  precinct  of  the 
Dominican  Abbey,  succeeded,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  in  bringing  to  light  a very  handsome 
tomb,  at  a depth  of  two  feet  beneath  the  floor 
of  another  room  of  the  same  house  in  which 
the  former  discoveries  were  made,  last  Sep- 
tember. It  is  a coffin-shaped  slab,  of  the 


thirteenth  century,  ornamented  with  a floriated 
cross  of  unique  pattern,  in  relief,  but  without 
inscription  or  armorial  bearings.  A regularly 
arched  vault  has  been  found  at  some  distance 
beneath,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  strength  of 
the  water  which  hursts  up  everywhere  on 
excavating  in  the  locality  will  prevent  any 
further  search  from  being  carried  out.  The 
tomb  has  been  removed  into  the  present  abbey 
enclosure,  in  order  to  its  preservation. — 
Kilkenny  Moderator. 

Taunton. — The  Commissioners  of  the  Taun- 
ton Turnpike  Trusts  have  erected  five  toll- 
houses in  Taunton  and  its  neighbourhood, 
within  as  many  years,  the  designs  for  which 
were  furnished  by  a journeyman  carpenter. 
Some  members  of  this  body,  not  feeling  satis- 
fied with  the  way  in  which  this  affair  was 
managed,  induced  their  fellow-commissioners, 
after  much  opposition,  to  offer  a premium,  viz  , 
the  magnificent  sum  of  five  guineas  for  the  two 
best  designs  for  two  houses  they  were  about 
to  erect.  Four  parties  competed,  two  of  them 
only  being  architects,  when  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Wood’s  designs  were  selected  ; the  com- 
missioners at  the  time  giving  particulars  of  the 
accommodation  they  required,  viz.,  a collecting- 
room,  living-; 00m,  two  bedrooms,  scullery, 
pantry,  water-closet,  and  ashpit;  also  to  in- 
clude a well-pump  and  drain-grates,  shelves, 
and  other  fittings  to  make  the  houses  com- 
plete. The  walls  to  be  built  with  rag-stone, 
with  freestone-dressings,  and  limiting  the  ex- 
penditure to  160/.  p:r  house.  The  following 
tenders  were  sent  in  : — 

East  gate.  South  gate.  Total. 

J.  Corner,  Taunton  £201  5 4. ..182  15  0-..394  0 10 

G.  Pollard  do.  ...199  0 0...195  0 0...3S4  0 5 

J.  Maeey  do.  ...204  9 5. ..179  10  0... 383  19  0 

H.  E.  Hamliliu,  Bristol 

(accepted)  190  0 0...  149  0 0...338  0 0 


TO  REGULATE  THE  APPARENT  HEIGHT 
OF  DISTANT  OBJECTS. 

The  problem  proposed  by  your  correspon- 
dent “Ignoramus”  in  The  Builder  for 
November  29,  being  one  which  frequently 
occurs  in  designing  the  facade  of  a building, 
the  following  is  a general  solution  : — 

Problem. — What  must  be  the  height  of  an 
object,  CD,  placed  at  a horizontal  distance, 
EA,  from  the  eye  of  a spectator,  and  at  an 
altitude,  AC,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  equal 
to  an  altitude,  AB,  at  the  same  horizontal 
distance  from  the  eye,  and  on  a level  with 
the  eye. 

In  order  that  CD  may  apppear  equal  to  AB, 
we  must  have  the  angle  DEC  equal  to  the  angle 
BEA  : from  this  the  height  CD,  may  be  found 
by  simple  geometrical  drawing,  or  it  may  be 
calculated  as  follows  : — 


The  distances  EA,  AB,.AC,  are  supposed  to 
3 given. 

D = AD— AC 

= EA  X tan  (DEA)  — AC 
= EA  X tan  (CEA  + BEA)  — AC 
_T7A  /aw(CEA)  -f  tan  (BEA) 

— i — tan  (CEA)  X tan  (BEA) 

/ AC  AB  \ 

EA  ' EA  ! . _ 

= EA  X In Z-rT  I — AC 

1 - 


AC  AB'- 
EA*  EA / 
AC-i-AB 


-AC 


I 

•cd  = 'ea)2M(kaP=acxaB^ 

which  is  the  general  rule  required. 
cample — 

Let  EA  = 300  ft.,  AC  = 50ft.,  AB  = 5ft. 

= 5 153  ft.,  or  nearly  5 ft.  2 in. 

E.  W. 
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NEW  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  FOR  THE 
CONGREGATIONAL  DISSENTERS. 

The  union  of  Homerton  College,  Coward’s 
Academy,  and  Highbury  College  devoted  to 
the  object  of  assisting  the  appropriate  educa- 
tion of  young  men  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try among  the  Congregational  Dissenters  of 
London,  has  led  to  the  erection  of  an  extensive 
edifice  in  the  Finchley-road,  St.  John’s- wood, 
near  the  “ Swiss  Cottage,”  which  not  long  ago 
stood  all  alone  in  the  country,  but  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  “ villa  residences,”  smart  as 
compo  can  make  them.  The  new  building 
is  founded  on  the  received  Collegiate  type  ; 
is  Late  Perpendicular  in  style,  with  a 
central  tower ; and  is  constructed,  externally, 
wholly  of  dressed  stone.  The  building  seen 
in  our  view  on  the  right  (somewhat  too  chapel- 
like in  appearance),  is  the  library : at  the  other 
end  is  the  residence  of  the  ptincipal.  The 
central  tower  is  heavy,  but  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  building  is  good  : it  has  variety 
without  studied  irregularity. 

We  give  a sketch-plan  of  the  ground-floor, 
to  show  the  interior  arrangement.  The  best 
features  are  the  staircase,  and  the  roof  of  the 
library.  Mr.  Emmett  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Myers  the  builder.  The  plans  were  se- 
lected from  a competition  of  ten  architects. 

The  number  of  students  this  year,  theo- 
logical and  lay,  is  sixty. 

REFERENCES. 
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ARCHITECTS’  DRAWINGS  AND 
CHARGES. 

CASE  OF  REPUDIATION  OF  A CONTRACT. 

In  the  Lichfield  County  Court,  on  the  25th 
ult.,  a case,  novel  in  some  points  and  possess- 
ing features  of  interest  to  the  profession,  was 
heard  and  decided  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Temple, 
Q.C.,  the  presiding  judge  in  that  district. 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  action  were  Mr.  E.  J. 
Payne  and  Mr.  Richard  Potter,  architects ; and 
the  defendant  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Essington,  the 
vicar  of  Shenstone,  in  the  county  of  Stafford. 

The  circumstances  out  of  which  the  action 
arose  were  these  : — 

The  parish  church  of  Shenstone  is  a very  ancient 
structure  : some  months  since  the  vicar  and  a num- 
ber of  the  landed  proprietors  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood appeared  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
restoring  or  re-constructing  the  edifice:  with  the 
view  to  the  former,  advertisements  for  drawings 
were  inserted  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  Mr. 
Payne,  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  having  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Essington,  the  result  was  an 
admeasurement  of  the  church,  aud  the  necessary 
preparations  in  the  shape  of  drawings,  See.,  for  re- 
storing the  edifice  in  the  manner  contemplated  by 
the  vicar,  and  the  committee  associated  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  Potter  had  in  the  meantime  become 
associated  with  Mr.  Payne  in  carrying  out  the 
work,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  a meeting  of  the 


| committee  took  place  at  Shenstone.  The  result  of 
its  deliberation  was,  that  the  plaintiffs  were  in- 
structed to  prepare  all  the  plans  and  drawings,  for 
restoring  the  church,  together  with  the  requisite 
specifications,  on  condition  (as  Mr.  Payne  alleged  in 
his  evidence,  at  the  hearing  of  the  case),  that  he 
and  his  partner  were  to  be  paid  for  all  their  work, 
or  if  their  plan  was  carried  out  under  their  super- 
intendence, to  receive  instead  five  per  cent,  on  the 
estimated  outlay — 1,870/.  The  plaintiffs  completed 
their  work  within  the  specified  time  (one  month)  : 
the  defendant  and  his  friends,  however,  repudiated 
the  contract  : they  refused  to  pay  the  plaintiffs  a 
shilling,  and  it  was  to  recover  the  amount, — 
63/.  18s.  (13/.  18s.  being  abandoned,  to  bring  it 
within  the  limits  of  the  County  Courts  Act), — that 
the  present  action  was  brought. 

The  first  witness  (Mr.  E.  J.  Payne,  one  of  the 
plaintiffs)  deposed  to  the  preliminary  facts  as 
stated  above  ; and  detailing  the  transactions  subse- 
quent to  the  9th  of  June,  when  the  order  for  the 
drawings  was  given,  he  said — “ Whilst  the  plans 
and  drawings  were  in  course  of  preparation  we  were 
constantly  receiving  letters  from  Mr.  Essington 
suggesting  alterations  : a door  was  to  be  opened  in 
one  place  and  a window  made  in  another,  and  so  on, 
until  my  design  became  a good  deal  changed  ; and 
our  plans  were  not  quite  so  complete  as  they  might 
have  been,  which  was,  however,  noticed  by  indorse- 
ment. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  10th,  Mr. 
Essington,  Mr.  Manley,  of  Manley  Hall,  and  other 
gentlemen  were  present,  and  Mr.  Christian,  the 
diocesan  architect,  signified  his  disapproval  of  the 
plaintiffs'  plans.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was 
that  Mr.  Payne  received  instructions  to  prepare  an- 
other set  of  plans  according  to  Mr.  Christian’s 
views,  the  latter  agreeing  to  a condition  that  if  the 
work  was  carried  out  under  the  plaintiffs’  super- 
intendence, thty  should  still  receive  only  5 per 
cent,  on  the  outlay,  but  that  if  otherwise  they  should 
be  paid  for  the  plans.  Notwithstanding  this  ar- 
rangement, on  the  day  after  the  meeting,  July  10, 
the  defendant  again  wrote  to  the  plaintiffs,  “ After 
what  took  place  yesterday  we  think  it  right  to  have 
another  meeting  of  the  committee  to  consider  what 
course  ought  to  be  adopted  by  us  : I therefore  beg 
you  to  suspend  operations  for  the  present.  Inform 
me  what  we  owe  for  your  services  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  send  the  plans  and  specifications  without 
delay.”  On  the  11th  the  defendant  again  wrote, 
“ We  shall  have  another  committee  meeting  on  the 
15th.  I cannot  answer  for  your  being  remunerated 
for  any  services  beyond  the  date  of  my  last  letter.” 
There  was  another  letter  from  Mr.  Essington  on 
the  13th,  and  in  it  the  rev.  gentleman  thus  ad- 
dressed the  plaintiffs: — “Send  in  a statement  of 
the  sums  in  which  we  are  indebted  to  you,  and  all 
the  drawings  and  specifications  of  any  description 
which  you  have  prepared  at  any  time  on  our  ac- 
count.” The  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications 
were  sent  accordingly  : in  a short  time  they  were 
returned  to  Mr.  Puyne  unaccompanied  by  any  inti- 
mation of  the  cause  : the  defendant  refused  to  pay 
the,  plaintiffs  a shilling.  The  committee,  in  the 
meantime,  had  changed  their  purpose,  intending  to 
rebuild  instead  of  restore  the  church,  and  another 
architect  had  been  consulted  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  design. 

Mr.  Isaac  Newey,  builder,  spoke  generally  to  the 
practically  complete  state  of  the  plans:  would  him- 
self have  been  willing  to  carry  them  out.  As  for 
the  plaintiffs’  charges,  in  his  opinion  they  were 
most  moderate  ; but  as  there  was  a degree  of  in- 
completeness, he  suggested  for  it  an  allowance  of 
one-half  per  cent.  Mr.  John  Cresswell,  a builder, 
gave  similar  testimony. 

This  being  the  plaintiffs’  case,  Mr.  Greene,  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  applied  for  a nonsuit  on 
three  grounds,  but  these  were  overruled. 

The  defence  then  sought  to  be  established  was 


the  impracticability  and  incompleteness  of  the 
plaintiffs’  drawings,  which  rendered  them  worthless 
and  unfit  to  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Essington,  in  his 
evidence,  denied  that  there  ever  had  been  any 
promise  to  pay  the  plaintiffs.  Mr.  Payne  had  been 
simply  instructed  to  prepare  plans,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Christian  ; further,  that  the  plain- 
tiff (Payne)  had  been  told  at  the  meeting  on  the 
10th  of  July,  that  his  plans  were  utterly  valueless, 
and  he  had  not  a word  to  say  in  reply.  In  cross- 
examination  the  defendant  said, — “ We  had  very 
little  money,  and  we  wanted  a great  deal  done  for 
it.  Mr.  Payne  promised  us  that,  and  we  were 
foolish  enough  to  believe  him.  We  have  allowed 
this  action  to  be  brought,  to  expose  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  a rogueish  affair.” 

Mr.  Christian,  diocesan  architect,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  plaintiffs’  plans  were  impracticable.  He 
objected  to  their  placing  16  feet  additional  on  a 
tower  already  supported  by  a buttress.  The  specifi- 
cation sent  in  was  incomplete  and  inconsistent  with 
the  drawings  : would  not  have  sent  in  such  plans 
himself,  and  as  diocesan  architect  could  not  have 
passed  them.  He  objected  to  all  the  suggestions 
which  the  defendant  had  made  to  the  plaintiffs 
whilst  they  were  preparing  the  designs,  and  had 
told  the  committee  that  they  (the  committee)  were 
wrong.  He  considered  the  plaintiffs’  charges  fair  : 
would  himself  expect  to  be  paid  for  drawings.  And 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Payne's  statement  of  what 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  July,  he  corroborated  it. 

His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said,  two- 
questions  first  presented  themselves  for  considera- 
tion,— firstly,  whether  the  defendant  is  liable  to  be 
sued  in  this  matter  ; and,  secondly,  to  what  extent. 
Now,  it  is  quite  clear  there  has  been  sufficient  of 
acting  by  Mr.  Essington  to  fix  liability  upon  him. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  committee,  and 
it  is  quite  clear  also  that  being  so,  and  indeed 
officiating  as  secretary,  he  is  liable  to  the  full 
extent.  The  defendant  seems  to  have  given  all  the 
orders,  and  his  instructions,  so  far  as  I am  able  to 
judge,  were  fully  carried  out.  He  is  left,  therefore, 
to  seek  his  remedy  against  the  other  members  of 
the  committee.  There  are  expenses  incurred,  and  at 
the  time  they  were  being  incurred,  Mr.  Essington 
must  have  known  that  somebody  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible. The  plaintiffs  are  not  likely  to  sue  the 
committee  : indeed,  it  seems  the  committee  is  a 
mere  myth.  Where  are  the  committee  ? Who  are 
they  ? Where  are  their  funds  ? It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  men  are  to  form  themselves  into  a com- 
mittee, give  orders  for  work,  and  then  disperse 
without  any  of  them  being  liable  to  be  sued  for 
charges  incurred.  That  is  not  the  law  of  the  land  :. 
if  it  were,  a futal  law  it  would  be.  The  defendant 
communicated  with  Mr.  Payne  by  letter  frequently  : 
here  are  his  letters,  they  are  most  distinct  and 
explicit,  fully  contradicting  everything  that  has 
taken  place  here  to-day ; and  I cannot  help  saying 
chat  it  is  to  me  a very  extraordinary  thing  that  such 
an  action  should  have  been  defended.  As  to  ex- 
posing a rogueish  transaction,  I confess  I see  no- 
pretence  for  such  an  assertion  ; and  certainly  in  such 
a proceeding  one  should  take  care  not  to  put  on  the 
screw  so  tightly  as  to  get  one’s  fingers  in  an  un- 
pleasant position.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
amount  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover,  and  in 
that  I am  relieved  by  Mr.  Christian,  who  says  that 
the  charges  are  fair  and  reasonable.  A very  re- 
spectable witness,  Mr.  Newey,  having  however  ad- 
vised a reduction  of  £ per  cent,  because  of  the  in- 
completeness of  the  drawings,  I shall  consider  that 
as  fully  set  off  in  the  13/.  which  have  been  abandoned 
in  order  to  try  the  action  here,  and  I am  glad  that 
the  Act  under  which  I sit  gives  me  that  power. 
Judgment  must  go  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  whole 

amount,  to  be  paid  forthwith.*  

* It-  is  right  to  state  we  have  received  a communication 
giving  a different  colour  to  the  transaction,  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  above  report  of 
the  trial. 
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THE  BEST  ASPECT  FOR  ROOMS. 

The  inquiry  opened  up  by  “ G.  C.”  (page 
727)  is  one,  indeed,  of  great  consequence,  and 
well  worthy  of  being  discussed.  Whatever 
ideas,  or  results  of  experience,  can  be  brought 
together  upon  the  subject,  must  be  of  value, 
seeing  that,  next  to  its  location,  the  position  of 
a house  is  of  prime  importance.  I know  of 
no  writer  who  has  given  such  consideration  to 
it  as  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  ; the  merits  of  whose 
diagonal  system,  set  forth  in  the  annexed  ex- 
tracts from  his  “ Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture,”  are  deserving  of  being  carefully 
weighed. 

With  regard  to  the  aspect  which  is  most 
common  in  towns,  it  certainly  does  seem  to  be 
the  practice,  in  laying  out  a new  town,  to  aim 
at  laying  the  lines  of  main  streets  due  east  and 
west;  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  case  that  in 
these  the  business  houses  are  congregated,  and 
that  private  residences  are  situated  chiefly  in  the 
cross  streets,  then  the  observation  of  “ G.  C.” 
— that  the  aspect  of  the  majority  of  dwell- 
ing-houses is  east  and  west— will  hold  good  : 
according  to  my  observation,  however,  this  is 
not  the  case ; but  I could  readily  adduce 
examples  of  towns  wherein  the  cross  streets 
contain  only  the  flanks  of  the  houses,  garden- 
walls,  and  mews  lanes,  the  principal  fronts 
being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  lines  of 
street  running  east  and  west. 

Whether  it  is  a sound  practice  to  lay  out 
main  streets  in  these  directions,  giving  all  the 
sun  during  the  best  of  the  day  to  one  6ide, 
subjecting  that  to  its  full  blaze,  while  the  other 
is  all  in  shade,  and  rendering  the  walk  west- 
ward in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  is  near  the 
horizon,  so  unpleasant,  so  far  as  the  eyes  are 
concerned,  appears  open  to  be  questioned : 
were  the  lines  laid  north-east  and  south-west, 
the  sunning  of  the  two  sides  would  be  rendered 
more  equal,  and  the  homeward  course  more 
pleasant, — the  sun,  if  crossing,  being  higher 
in  the  firmament,  or,  if  low,  having  already 
crossed. 

In  saying  “the  homeward  course,”  I must 
explain  that  I refer  to  the  growth  of  towns, 
being  chiefly  westward,  a circumstance  which 
I cannot  say  I have  ever  seen  noticed,  but  have 
observed  to  be  generally  the  case,  with  a 
southerly  tendency.  It  is  natural  to  seek  the 
sunshine,  and  hence  the  sites  for  their  villas 
and  cottages  are  by  business  men  sought,  by 
choice,  westward — still  westward;  while,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  some  neighbour 
squatting  down  between  them  and  the  sun, 
they  keep  edging  also,  of  necessity,  towards 
the  south  ; not  even  deterred  by  boisterous 
sou’-westers  : and  thus  the  growth  of  towns  is 
influenced.  In  this  south-west  position,  those 
same  prevailing  breezes,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a drawback  to  its  selection,  exempt 
it  from  the  currents  of  smoke  that  often  form 
a canopy  over  the  opposite  quarter. 

If  a town  were  laid  out  diagonally  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  Mr. 
Loudon  would  have  done  had  he  had  the  op- 
portunity, the  expressions  denoting  the  inter- 
mediate points  would  doubtless  become  equally 
familiar  with  those  denoting  these  points,  and 
as  simple  and  easy  to  direct  by.  If  I am  right 
in  my  hypothesis  about  the  growth  of  towns,  j 
the  growth  of  such  a town  would  be  more 
regular  than  of  those  whose  streets  are  square  j 
with  the  cardinal  points.  In  the  country,  in  i 
the  case  of  the  road  lying  square  with  these 
points,  there  is  seldom  any  obstacle  to  villas 
or  cottages  being  set  diagonally  to  it,  as  Mr. 
Loudon  suggests ; but  where  that  is  not  prac- 
ticable or  expedient,  much  of  the  advantage 
may  be  gained  by  means  of  splayed  oriel  win- 
dows; which  might  even,  for  the  same  reason, 
be  employed  in  towns.  As  a general  rule, 
where  the  front  of  a bouse  towards  such  a 
road  has  a northerly  aspect,  the  principal 
rooms  should  be  turned  to  the  opposite  side; 
the  offices  being  formed  in  wings  to  right  and 
left. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the 
sunshine  to  our  dwellings,  in  a sanitary  point 
of  view,  and  the  propriety  of  so  arranging 
streets  as  to  equalise  it,  it  has  been  observed 
that  epidemics  will  extend  along  the  shady 
side  of  a street,  while  the  other  enjoys  a perfect 
immunity.  This  I had  myself  occasion  to 


notice  in  the  time  of  cholera  a few  winters 
back,  in  a locality  where  only  the  wealthier 
class  of  inhabitants  resided.  Physiologists 
have  also  pointed  to  the  deformed  growth  of 
the  children  of  the  extreme  poor,  when  reared 
in  the  cellars  of  narrow  alleys  in  densely-built 
localities,  where  the  sun’s  rays  are  prevented 
penetrating. 

“ G.  C.”  notices  the  dismal  character  of 
north  rooms.  I have  known  this  enhanced  to 
perfection  by  means  of  puce-coloured  papering: 
nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  conquer 
the  contumacy  of  a criminal.  Mediums  are 
usually  best;  and  apartments  that  have  too 
much  sun — as  in  the  west, — and  those  that 
have  too  little — as  in  the  north,  may  be  greatly 
ameliorated  hy  means  of  the  tints  employed  in 
them.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  the  while,  in 
regard  to  warehouses  for  soft  goods,  that  a 
northern  aspect  is  preferred  ; which  will,  in  a 
! measure,  explain  that  mysterious  lining  of  the 
lower  sashes  with  light-blue  paper  (nearest  the 
line  of  countering),  which  is  a remarkable 
feature  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  city  of  London, — the  object  of 
which,  I believe,  is  to  neutralise  the  excess  of 
yellow  in  the  sun’3  light,  which  causes  “ blues  ” 
and  some  other  colours  to  look  to  disadvantage : 
this  is  necessary  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  those 
warehouses  which  have  a southern  or  western 
exposure. 

I hope  other  correspondents  will  contribute 
their  views  on  this  subject,  which  “ G.  C.”  has 
so  well  introduced.  James  Wylson. 

EXTRACTS  ON  ASPECT,  FROM  LOUDON. 

“ With  reference  to  Britain,  and  to  the  flat 
countries  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  the  mildest 
aspect  is  the  south-east ; and,  therefore,  the 
door  of  a cottage  should,  if  possible,  be  placed 
on  that  side.  The  next  best  is  the  south  ; and 
the  two  worst  are  the  north-east  and  south- 
west. It  is  very  desirable,  in  a cold  moi6t 
climate,  that  the  sun  should  shine  on  all  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  cottage,  and  also  in  at  all 
the  windows,  every  fine  day  in  the  year;  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  walls  dry,  and  the 
interior  warm  and  cheerful.  This  object  may 
be  accomplished  by  placing  any  building 
which  is,  or  can  be,  resolved  into  a square,  or 
parallelogram,  on  the  ground  plan  ; so  as  that 
a north-and-south  line  will  form  the  diagonal 
(of  the)  figure.  This  being  done,  the  out- 
offices  should  be  placed  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  square,  or  parallelogram.  The  dairy 
and  the  pantry  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
placed  on  the  same  side,  or  with  a north-east 
aspect,  for  the  sake  of  coolness.  Tanks  for 
water  should  also  be  on  the  same  side,  and 
under  ground,  for  the  same  reason. 

***** 

In  all  practicable  cases,  we  intend  that  the 
dwelling  should  be  so  placed  as  to  admit  of 
the  sun  shining  on  all  its  walls  every  fine  day 
in  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a few  weeks 
at  the  winter  solstice.  * * In  most  parts  of 

Europe  the  door  should  face  the  south-east. 
When  cottages  are  detached,  and  built  either 
singly  or  in  pairs,  and  set  down  in  a garden, 
the  adherence  to  this  rule  of  position,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sun,  will  add  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  a village,  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  road  along  the  sides  of  which 
the  houses  and  gardens  are  built  and  laid  out. 

* * * In  building  long  lines  of  con- 

nected dwellings  of  this  sort,  this  law  cannot 
be  applied ; but  if  the  lines  (which  determine 
the  aspect)  be  in  the  direction  of  south  and 
north,  the  same  advantages,  in  point  of  heat 
and  dryness,  are  obtained  as  by  the  diagonal 
position  of  detached  cottages  ; for  the  sun  will 
shine  throughout  the  year  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  every  dwelling;  and  the  south  and 
north  sides  being  party  walls  will  be  neces- 
sarily both  dry  and  warm. 

***** 

There  are  some  considerations  respecting 
aspect  which  apply  to  every  country;  and 
others  to  particular  countries  or  districts  of 
country  only.  Nothing  in  the  architecture  or 
appendages  of  a house  can  compensate  for  its 
being  set  down  on  the  north  side  of  a high  hill 
or  ridge  ; where  it  is  precluded  from  partaking 
of  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  during  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year.  In  most  countries 


there  is  some  point  of  the  compass  from  which 
rain  and  storms  are  more  frequent  than  any 
other;  and  to  set  down  a house  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  these  tempests  is 
evidently  injudicious.  An  aspect  exposed  to 
high  wind  is  less  objectionable  than  one 
exposed  to  driving  rains ; since  shelter  may 
be  afforded  from  the  former  by  trees,  but  not 
from  the  latter  by  any  means. 

***** 

The  preference  should  always  be  given  to 
the  south-east  when  practicable ; as  the  wind, 
in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  blows  seldomer 
from  that  quarter  than  from  any  other ; and 
when  it  does  blow  it  is  always  warm.  The 
south-west  is  a boisterous  quarter,  and  should 
only  be  had  recourse  to  when  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  a diagonal  to  the  plan  which 
shall  be  a south-and-north  line.  * * * 

We  prefer,  in  almost  every  case  of  single  cot- 
tages, to  have,  next  the  road,  an  angle  of  the 
building  ; by  which  the  views  across  the  road 
will  be  oblique  instead  of  being  direct ; as  the 
former,  in  every  case,  exhibits  a longer  per- 
spective, which  must  consequently  contain  a 
greater  number  of  objects.  The  grand  point 
to  be  attended  to,  in  putting  down  every  cot- 
tage, single  or  double,  ought  to  be  to  have  the 
diagonal  to  the  main  building  a south-and- 
north  line  : this  rule  ought  to  be  considered  as 
absolute.” 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Statuary  Art  in  Russia. — The  monument  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  I.  has  been  lately  completed 
and  inaugurated  at  Gatschina,  near  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  place  to  which  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch was  most  partial.  The  bronze  statue 
represents  the  emperor  in  a standing  position, 
costumed  according  to  his  fashion,  as  in  the 

act  of  commanding,  &e. At  Saratow  (on 

the  confines  of  Asia),  also,  the  German  colo- 
nists have  erected  a bronze  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Catherine  II. 

Railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw. — 
The  tracing  of  this  huge  line  of  communication 
has  been  completed,  and  the  earthworks  are 
now  in  progress.  General  Gerstfeld,  the 
assistant  of  General  Kleinmichel,  director  of 
public  works  and  roads,  is  intrusted  with  this 
undertaking.  This  line  will  not  keep  a straight 
direction,  and  extends  to  the  double  length  of 
that  from  Moscow  to  the  Russian  capital.  It 
is  calculated  that  it  will  be  completed  in  about 
ten  years. 

Curves. — M.  de  Radowitz,  the  well-known 
Prussian  statesman,  and  formerly  prime 
minister,  delivered  a lecture  in  one  of  the 
Aulas  of  Berlin,  “ On  the  use  of  the  Curve  in 
Architecture.”  Starting  from  the  forms,  dates, 
and  measurements  of  Grecian  buildings,  he 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  if  the  pedi- 
ment, the  elevation,  or  the  corner  columns,  be 
taken  into  account,  curves  and  not  straight 
lines  will  be  observed.  M.  de  R.  expatiated 
on  the  aesthetic  feeling  of  man,  which  prefers 
waiving  to  straight  lines,  &c.  The  lecture 
was  held  at  a meeting  of  the  Erfurt  Society  of 
Art-friends. 

Italy. — At  Bologna,  a plan  has  been  started 
to  erect  a Pantheon,  for  commemorating  all 
the  great  men  born  in  that  city.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  statues  and  busts  is  to  be  entrusted 
to  M.  Bollsami,  professor  of  sculpture  at  the 
Bologna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  whose 
atelier  two  statues  Psyche  and  Eve,  in  white 
marble,  are  now  much  admired.  At  Florence, 
the  exhibition  of  the  Academy  has  been 
enriched  by  a bronze  group  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  made  by  the  professor  of  sculpture. 
The  mediaeval  buildings  of  Siena,  Pisa,  and 
Lucca,  are  being  actively  restored,  and  the 
domes  (cathedrals)  of  Prato  and  Orvieto  have 
undergone  a thorough  repair,  when,  con- 
jointly, many  injudicious  restorations  of  the 
time  of  art-decadency  were  also  removed. 


The  Iron  Trade. — In  Scottish  pig-iron, 
it  is  reported,  a large  business  has  been  done, 
mostly  on  speculation,  on  Glasgow  account, 
and  prices  slightly  advanced  on  previous  rates. 
Staffordshire  iron  has  been  as  heretofore,  dull 
of  sale,  and  Welsh  bar  iron  without  demand. 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  ARTS  AND 
TRADES,  PARIS. 

This  daily  progressing  and  expanding  estab- 
lishment was  founded  in  the  year  1792,  the 
fiercest  time  of  the  French  Revolution  ; but, 
on  account  of  its  palpable  utility,  fostered  by 
all  subsequent  governments.  Its  galleries  and 
collections  are  a tangible  and  working  cyclo- 
paedia of  arts  and  trades,  unique  in  their  kind. 
The  following  extract  from  the  programme  of 
“ Lectures,  public  and  gratuitous,  of  the 
Sciences  applied  to  the  Arts,”  ( Cours  publics 
et  gratuites,  etc.)  will  best  illustrate  the  large 
and  comprehensive  basis  of  this  establish- 
ment : 

Geometry  applied  to  Arts. — Ch.  Dupin , Pro- 
fessor.— Instruction  in  geometric  drawing  for 
the  pupils  of  Professor  Dupin. 

Descriptive  Geometry. — Olivier,  Professor. 

Mechanics  applied  to  Arts.  — Morin,  Pro- 
fessor. The  lectures  will  begin  with  a synop- 
sis of  mechanics  applied  to  the  industrial  arts, 
after  which  Professor  Morin  will  treat  of  the 
resistances  of  materials,  &c. 

Physic  applied  to  Arts. — Pouillet , Professor. 
These  lectures  will  embrace  the  production  of 
steam  in  various  boilers,  &c.,  galvanoplastics, 
and  electric  telegraphy. 

Chemistry  applied  to  industrial  Arts. — Payen, 
Professor,  will  treat  of  sulphur  and  sulphuret  of 
carbon  ; vulcanization  of  caoutchouc  ; on  gutta 
perch  a ; on  acids,  bases,  &c. ; the  making  of 
mortars,  cements,  &c. 

Agriculture. — Moll,  Professor,  will  treat  on 
the  irrigation  of  meadows,  gardens,  and  fields; 
the  examination  of  foreign  agricultural  imple- 
ments best  fitted  to  the  circumstances  of  French 
husbandry. 

Industrial  Economy.  — Blanqui,  Professor, 
will  treat  on  the  economical  constitution  of  the 
principal  industrial  branches  of  Europe,  &c. 

Legislation  of  Industry. — Wolowski,  Pro- 
fessor ; on  the  conseils  des  prud' homines,  on 
associations  of  working-men,  the  frauds  in  the 
making  and  selling  of  articles,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  days  and  hours 
of  these  lectures  are  so  chosen,  as  to  be  most 
convenient  to  the  laborious  classes  of  the 
French  capital,  whose  attendance  at  all  these 
lectures  is  very  considerable. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  FOUNDING  A LIGHT- 
HOUSE (OF  ALL  NATIONS)  ON  THE 

GODWIN  SANDS. 

The  principles  of  the  construction  of  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Railway  Bridge  have  sug- 
gested to  me  the  means  of  ensuring  a perma- 
nent foundation  for  a lighthouse  constructed 
of  wrought-iron,  with  an  exterior  fender  of 
rough  masonry;  to  be  erected  on,  or  near,  the 
Godwin  Sands. 

Hitherto  every  attempt  to  erect  a lighthouse 
on  that  site  has  failed,  from  the  want  of  a 
solidity  to  withstand  the  full  force  of  wind  and 
waves.  The  system  which  I now  venture  to 
suggest  will,  it  is  presumed,  offer  the  following 
essential  advantages  : — The  greatest  ultimate 
stability;  relatively  the  most  economical  struc- 
ture for  such  sites ; admit  of  being  very 
rapidly  executed  with  the  greatest  safety; 
novelty  of  design  in  the  general  construction; 
and  adapted  to  other  sites.  It  will  easily  be 
observed  that  from  the  principles  of  the  con- 
struction, and  the  necessary  order  of  opera- 
tions in  the  proposed  undertaking,  all  the 
incidental  contingencies  will  be  effectively  pro- 
vided against;  but  it  would  obviously  clog  the 
subject  too  much  to  enter  into  details  in  the 
first  stage  of  introduction  to  public  notice. 

During  the  first  series  of  operations,  the 
proposed  foundation  would  consist  of  two  iron 
girders,  placed  in  form  of  a cross ; with  the 
sides,  top,  and  ends  double  (each  being  lined 
with  wood).  In  order  to  insure  easy  and  per- 
fect adjustment,  the  girders  would  have  an 
underneath  curve  of  about  2 feet : their  being 
hollow,  and  the  bottom  capable  of  being 
opened  in  compartments  as  required,  will 
admit  of  arrangements  for  excavating  the  sand 
through  the  girders,  for  the  ultimate  founda- 
tion on  the  chalk  rock ; and  thus  by  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  whole  structure 
would  it  settle  down  to  its  proper  place.  A 
series  of  very  large  “boiler  plate”  telescope 


tubes  would  rise  from  the  centre  of  the  crossed 
girders,  which  would  constitute  the  framework 
of  the  lighthouse,  and  be  raised  by  means  of 
hydraulic  presses.  The  workmen  before  they 
leave  the  shore  would  test,  by  repeated  trials, 
the  full  capabilities  of  the  structure,  which 
would  give  them  confidence  in  the  whole 
undertaking,  as  all  the  preliminary  adjust- 
ments and  elevations  would  be  executed  entirely  j 
from  the  interior.  The  men  would  thus  have, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  a comfortable  home  j 
in  the  lighthouse  itself.  After  the  working 
drawings  were  finished,  all  the  materials  might 
be  made  to  fit ; then  marked  (even  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  makers);  afterwards  conveyed  to 
the  sea- side,  and  put  together;  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  finest  summer  months  to 
float  it  out  in  its  pontoons,  and  deposit  the 
telescope  tubes  and  foundation  girders  upon 
the  intended  site. 

Probably  the  shore  between  Deal  and  Sand- 
wich would  be  selected  to  first  erect  a tempo- 
rary yielding  breakwater,  in  a series  forming  a 
smicircle,  within  which  would  be  put  together 
a large  circular  pontoon  (in  compartments),  the 
exterior  compartments  of  which  would  be  filled 
with  water  (or  sand)  during  the  period  only 
required  for  fitting  up  the  girders  and  tubes 
within  the  pontoon  ( which  would  thus  form,  a 
dry  dock),  so  placed  and  calculated  as  to 
enable  a steam- tug  to  tow  it  all  out,  when 
finished,  at  high-water,  to  its  destination.  The 
pontoon  being  in  two  moveable  parts,  could 
be  easily  disengaged  when  required,  leaving 
the  lighthouse  and  workmen  on  the  pro- 
posed site.  Of  course,  the  selection  of  the 
site  would  be  judiciously  undertaken  by  the 
proper  authorities,  who  would  cause  the  same 
to  be  carefully  buoyed  out : they  would  have 
also  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  light- 
house, general  fittings,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
materials  reqi  ired  for  the  structure.  During 
the  summer  months  a sufficient  weight  and 
strength  of  materials  could  be  properly  placed, 
constituting  the  foundation  of  the  lighthouse, 
which  would  prevent  the  sea  from  washing 
away  the  first  courses : the  tubes  would  form 
the  nucleus  or  scaffolding,  around  which  would 
he  reared  the  masses  of  rough  stone  on  the 
exterior,  which  united  would  finally  merge 
into  the  structure  itself,  resting  on  a good 
independent  foundation  of  400  screw  piles. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  operations  on  the 
exterior,  portable  cranes  would  be  adjusted  to 
the  upper  works.  The  pontoons  would  play 
an  important  part;  and  as  they  would  be  con- 
structed to  draw  only  a few  feet  water,  they 
might  afterwards  be  used  to  convey  the  rough 
stone  for  the  exterior  and  the  concrete  for  the 
lower  parts  of  the  interior ; and  if  also  re- 
quired, the  solid  gas,  or  even  coals  for  making 
gas,  in  the  proposed  lighthouse,  being  a cheap, 
clean,  and  practical  means  of  illuminating  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 

Arthur  Gearing. 

Mr.  Hoblyn,  F.R.S.,  has  just  now  pub- 
lished a description  of  a method  of  effecting 
the  same  purpose.* 

This  is  the  writer’s  plan  : — 

“ Having  selected  a central  and  well  consi- 
dered situation,  l should  surround  a space  of 
about  200  feet  diameter  with  a floating  mass 
of  faggots,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  a most 
efficient  breakwater.  Within  this  circle,  and 
constructed  of  iron,  I should  moor  a large 
pontoon,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a ring,  whose 
inner  radius  should  be  30  feet  less  than  its 
outer  one  ; thus  giving  a circular  platform  30 
feet  in  width,  encircling  the  space  to  be  ope- 
rated on.  This  pontoon  should  be  constructed 
in  segments,  so  that  its  diameter  can  at  any 
time  be  lessened  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  or 
more  segments.  The  buoyancy  of  the  pontoon 
could  be  lessened,  if  necessary,  by  pumping  in 
water.  Having  moored  this,  it  is  proposed  to 
commence  sinking  a series  of  hollow  iron  rings; 
the  first  ring  to  be  120  feet  external  and  100 
feet  internal  diameter  ; each  ring  to  be  10  feet 
in  height,  and  to  diminish  in  diameter  every 
succeeding  ring.  These  rings  would  be  formed 
of  wrought-iron,  put  together  with  inner  flanges 

* Description  of  a Method  of  Founding  a Lighthouse  on 
the  Goodwin  Sands.  By  Thomas  Hoblyn,  F.R.3.,  Y.P.S.A. 
&c.  London:  Samuel Budden,  Fleet-street. 


firmly  bolted  together,  and  excluding  the  water 
on  all  sides  save  the  upper  one.  The  first  or 
bottom  ring  would  have  a sharp  edge.  This 
first  ring  would  be  attached  by  chains  to  the 
pontoon,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  sink- 
ing too  rapidly  ; but  I conceive  that  these  rings 
would  of  themselves  have  sufficient  buoyancy 
to  enable  the  superintending  engineer  to  regu- 
late their  descent.  The  first  ring  being  in  its 
place,  proceedings  would  be  taken  to  attach 
the  second  ring  to  it,  and  to  fill  in  the  first 
ring  with  rubble  work  in  cement,  which,  by 
the  additional  weight,  would  cause,  the  rings  to 
descend.  By  the  time  that  the  third  and  fourth 
rings  were  added,  thus  giving  a vertical  height 
of  40  feet  to  the  whole  structure,  I conceive  a 
difficulty  would  be  encountered  in  causing  the 
rings  to  descend  ; and  I then  propose  to  com- 
mence removing  the  sand  from  the  interior  by 
the  means  of  dredging  machines. 

By  constantly  removing  this  interior  mass  of 
sand,  and  adding  fresh  rings,  and  additional 
weight  to  these  connected  rings,  I conceive  that 
eventually  the  chalk  will  be  reached,  and  the 
engineer  will  have  a large  shaft  sunk  through 
the  sand, — a shaft  whose  diameter  shall  be  100 
feet  at  the  base  and  70  feet  at  the  top,  which 
top  shall  be  16  feet  above  high  water.  Under- 
neath the  edge  of  the  bottom  ring  the  chalk 
might  then  be  removed  a few  feet,  so  as  to  give 
the  whole  structure  a firm  and  level  base.  * * * 

Having  sunk  this  shaft  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, I would  then  proceed  to  build  a strong 
stone  building,  well  founded  in  the  chalk,  and 
entirely  independent  of  the  iron  shaft,  which 
would  encase  it  all  around.  Of  the  detail  of 
such  a building  it  is  not  here  necessary  to 
speak.  It  would  of  course  be  fireproof,  and 
afford  accommodation  for  stores  as  well  as  in- 
habitants. The  space  between  the  outside  of 
the  building  and  the  inside  of  the  shaft  would 
be  subsequently  filled  in  with  rubble-work, 
which  would  of  course  add  to  the  stability  of 
the  whole  structure.  The  whole  of  the  iron 
rings,  when  connected  and  filled  in,  would 
rise,  as  I have  said,  some  16  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  would  be  planked  over, 
forming  a platform  round  the  stone  lighthouse. 
This  building  would  rise  about  124  feet  above 
the  sands  themselves.  The  size  of  this  build- 
ing would  admit  of  much  accommodation. 
The  upper  chambers  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  accommodation  of,  I think,  twenty  men; 
who  should  continually  reside  there,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  main  light, 
but  also  to  the  lesser  beacons,  if  thought 
necessary,  and,  in  case  of  wreck,  to  afford  the 
means  of  manning  two  life-boats,  each  with 
a crew  of  eight  men.” 


MEMORANDA  IN  CORK. 

The  new  district  lunatic  asylum  is  now 
nearly  completed  : it  is  expected  that  the 
patients  will  be  removed  to  it  about  March.  A 
large  number  of  men  are  employed  in  levelling 
the  slopes  and  terraces  in  front.  The  church 
is  a detached  building  consisting  of  a nave 
and  chancel,  with  sacristy  of  the  Early  English 
period : the  west  end  is  crowned  by  a bell- cot : 
the  entrance  is  by  a porch  on  the  south  side  : 
it  is  a picturesque  adjunct  to  the  main  build- 
ing. The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  a 
severe  and  forbidding  character,  rather  too 
expressive  of  its  intended  uses,  which  by  some, 
no  doubt,  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  excel- 
lence, but  in  this  and  like  instances  the  rule 
“ characteristic”  might  judiciously  be  departed 
from.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William  Atkins, 
of  Cork,  from  whose  designs  the  new  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  now  erecting  (an 
engraving  of  which  appeared  in  The 
Builder).  This  building  is  a successful 
adaptation  of  the  Early  English  style  to  con- 
ventual purposes  : it  is  built  of  red  sandstone 
in  the  walling  and  light  grey  limestone  dress- 
ings. The  building  is  now  roofed  in. 

A new  chapel  in  connection  with  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  now  erecting  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Benson,  county  sur- 
veyor : it  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  with  a 
chancel,  sacristy  and  western  tower.  Being 
built  on  the  side  of  a hill,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  allows  of  a crypt,  a portion  of  which 
will  be  used  as  a school-room:  the  foundations. 
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which  are  very  heavy,  are  nearly  completed  to 
the  floor  level : the  building  is  to  be  allowed 
to  settle  until  March  before  the  superstructure 
commences. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  presbytery  is  erect- 
ing at  Mallow  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R. 
Brash,  of  Cork ; also  extensive  flax  mills  at 
Bandon  by  the  same. 

Tenders  were  received  on  the  27th  by  the 
Cork  Harbour  Commissioners  for  erecting  a 
pier  and  timber  jetty  at  Monkstown  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Benson.  The  contract  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Roddy  and  Doran,  at  830/. 
The  highest  tender  was  1,650/.,  and  the  next 
lowest  to  the  accepted  tender  was  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 1,130/. 

The  time  for  receiving  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed City  Hall  has  been  extended  from  Dec. 
1st  to  Dec.  8th,  to  convenience,  it  is  said,  cer- 
tain parties  at  a distance,  who  wrote  to  intimate 
that  their  plans  could  not  arrive  on  the  day 
appointed.  It  is  said  some  of  these  designs 
are  coming  from  the  United  States.  The  jus- 
tice of  the  postponement  is  rather  question- 
able, as  many  of  the  architects  had  their  plans 
lodged  before  hearing  the  announcement,  which 
was  not  made  until  the  very  day  for  receiving 
them.  I need  not  inform  you  that  a few  of 
the  knowing  ones  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
additional  week,  while  the  poor  industrious 
fellows,  that  worked  hard  and  were  up  to  time, 
are  manifestly  at  a disadvantage.  The  course 
of  competition  never  yet  did  run  smooth. 

C.  D. 


CHURCHYARD  RIBALDRY. 

Having  read  in  your  journal  of  the  29th 
your  remarks  upon  churchyard  memorials,  and 
concurring  in  the  spirit  of  them  that  though 
“ a correcter  feeling  on  the  subject  has  become 
more  general  than  it  was,”  there  is  room  for 
improvement;  I venture  to  send  you  two  in- 
scriptions on  tombstones  which  I have  never 
seen  in  print,  but  which  I have  often  read 
about  midway  up  that  beautiful  avenue  of 
chesnuts  in  the  churchyard  at  Hertford.  The 
inference  which  I draw  from  the  two  is,  that  a 
husband  buried  his  wife,  and  caused  the  first 
inscription  to  be  cut  upon  her  tombstone;  that 
subsequently  he  married  again,  and  survived 
his  second  wife,  and  then  died  himself,  his 
executors  determining  that  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  grave  of  his  second  wife  giving 
rise  to  the  second  epitaph.  The  two  graves 
are  side  by  side. 

FIRST  EPITAPH. 

“ Grieve  not  for  me,  my  dearest  dear, 

I am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here  : 

In  patience  wait  prepared  to  die. 

And  in  short  time  you’ll  come  to  I.” 

SECOND  EPITAPH. 

“ I am  not  grieved,  my  dearest  life — 

Sleep  on,  I've  got  another  wife  ; 

Therefore  I cannot  come  to  thee. 

For  I must  go  to  bed  to  she.” 

I enclose  my  card. 

A Magistrate. 


RECOVERY  OF  CHARGES  FOR  LETTING 
LAND. 

Field  v.  Smith,  in  the  Common  Pleas. 

This  was  an  action  by  a surveyor  against  an 
attorney  in  Southampton-buildings  to  recover 
23/.  12s.  6d.  as  commission  due  to  the  plaintiff 
for  letting  land  in  Enfield,  in  Essex,  upon  a 
building  lease.  The  defendant  paid  into  court 
5/.  12s.  6d.  and  pleaded  that  he  never  was  in- 
debted as  to  the  residue. 

The  question  in  dispute  was,  whether  a surveyor, 
who  lets  land  upon  a building  lease,  is  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  lessor  the  first  year’s  ground-rent 
as  his  commission,  although  it  may  be  at  the  same 
time  agreed  that  the  lessees  or  builders  should  pay 
the  fees  of  the  surveyor.  The  plaintiff  proved  that 
in  April,  in  last  year,  he  was  instructed  by  the  de- 
fendant to  survey,  plan,  and  advertise  the  land  for 
letting  : he  did  so,  and  in  consequence  two  gentle- 
men, named  Lovegrove  and  Green,  applied  to  him 
to  take  the  land,  and  ultimately  agreed  with  the  de- 
fendant to  take  it  for  ninety-nine  years  at  an  annual 
rent  of  20/.,  and  they  were  to  pay  the  surveyor’s 
fees. 

Several  surveyors  proved  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  20/.  from 
the  defendant  as  commission,  and  that  the  fees  to 


be  paid  by  the  builders  would  be  a distinct  and 
additional  payment.  Several  professional  witnesses 
were  called  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  who  de- 
posed to  the  contrary,  but  some  of  them  admitted 
that  they  had  never  known  a case  like  this,  and  the 
others  that  they  had  never  let  land  upon  a building 
lease. 

The  jury  said  they  would  not  trouble  his  lordship 
to  sum  up  the  evidence,  and  returned  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  in  dispute — 
namely,  18/. 

The  learned  judge  ordered  execution  in  four 
days. 

Plaintiff’s  attorney,  Mr.  Archer,  11,  Tokenhouse- 
yard ; defendant’s  attorney,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith, 
Southampton-buildings. 


iSOORfU 

Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Wiltshire  and  the  city  of  Salisbury, 

communicated  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  held  at  Salisbury,  July  1849.  G. 

Bell,  Fleet-street.  1851. 

Although  the  “ Journal  ” of  the  Institute 
has  superseded  the  annual  volume  distributed 
to  the  members  under  the  authority  of  the 
council,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  continue 
the  series  of  congress  volumes,  and  the  publi- 
cation in  the  present  instance  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Bell,  whose  only  regret  appears  fo  be 
that  from  causes  beyond  his  control  the 
History  of  the  Cathedral,  by  Professor  Willis, 
which  the  central  committee  had  made  every 
effort  in  their  power  to  secure  for  this  volume, 
is  awanting.  In  every  other  respect,  how- 
ever, this  seems  to  be  a volume  entitled  to 
rank  with  its  predecessors.  It  contains, 
amongst  various  other  memoirs,  one  on  the 
results  of  archaeological  investigation  in  Wilt- 
shire, by  Mr.  George  Matcham  ; on  the  Topo- 
graphical Gatherings  at  Stourhead  1825-33, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter;  on  the  Early 
English  Settlements  in  South  Britain,  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Guest;  on  the  examination  of  Silbury 
Hill  and  other  earthworks,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Merewether;  on  Stonehenge;  on  Painted 
Glass  at  Salisbury,  by  Mr.  C.  Winston;  on 
Ecclesiastical  and  Monumental  Sculpture,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  Jun.;  on  Market 
Crosses,  by  Mr.  J.  Britton;  Wimborne  Min- 
ster, by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Pettit;  and  various 
notes,  remarks,  and  notices  on  other  subjects 
of  interest. 

Mr.  Westmacott,  in  the  close  of  his  article 
on  ecclesiastical  and  monumental  sculpture, 
gives  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Gothic 
revivals,  in  the  shape  of  warning  and  advice  to 
modern  architects. 

“ There  appears,”  he  thinks,  ‘‘to  be  some  need 
to  warn  one  section  of  a school  of  would-be  re- 
formers against  opening  itself  at  least  to  a suspi- 
cion of  affectation  in  another  direction.  Some  who 
have  urged  a return  to  the  peculiar  manner  of  the 
early  artists,  seem,  like  the  pseudo  classics,  to 
argue  only  on  the  value  of  antiquity,  and  on  the 
fact  that  a certain  class  of  art  was  so  practised  in  a 
particular  century  ; and  they  would  have  the  rude 
execution  of  primitive  times  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture imitated,  as  if  the  repetition  of  mere  technical 
defects  were  points  of  valuable  design,  or  showed 
real  feeling.  Some  also  have  declared,  in  the  same 
spirit,  that  no  architecture  is  proper  or  admissible 
for  church  building  but  the  Gothic,  and  that  of  a 
particular  age  and  style.  Others  again,  adopting  a 
theory  of  symbols,  assert  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  spirituality  is  shown  as  the  shape  of 
a window  or  the  curve  of  an  arch  approximates  to, 
or  departs  from,  the  favourite  standard, — whether 
“Early  English,”  or  “the  Pointed,”  or  “the 
Decorated,”  or  any  other  style,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  seems  to  be  mistaking  what  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted is  a matter  of  fancy  for  one  of  principle ; 
while  the  fact  appears  to  be  entirely  overlooked 
that  Christianity — and  it  may  be  hoped  its  spiri- 
tuality— had  existed  some  twelve  centures  before 
what  is  called  Gothic  architecture  was  known.*  In 
this  desire  to  recur  to  ancient  forms,  the  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  the  vulgar 


* Something  of  this  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  the 
undue  importance  given  to  the  ingenious  fancies  indulged 
in  by  Durandus  ( Rationale  Divin.  OJJic.)  and  other 
writers  of  the  class,  respecting  whom  Mr.  Bloxam,  in  his 
valuable  little  Manual,  quotes  the  following  just  remark; 
“ That  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
who  wrote  on  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
only  busied  themselves  in  seeking  and  inventing  mystical 
reasons,  which  they  made  the  subject  of  their  works." 


tongue  of  our  own  day,  are  often  exhibited  in  our 
churches  not  only  illuminated  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion, but  are  written  in  the  obsolete,  and,  to  the 
greater  number  of  people,  illegible  character  of 
four  or  five  centuries  ago.  There  is  a vital  mistake 
in  this,  in  principle,  to  say  nothing  of  its  ill  effect 
on  art,  which  cannot  require  for  its  perfection  that 
any  means  or  accessories  it  employs  should  be  un- 
intelligible. It  is  not  always  remembered  that,  in 
an  age  when  the  religious  services  were  sung  or 
said  in  a dead  language,  and  the  people  kept,  per- 
haps intentionally,  in  a state  of  extreme  ignorance, 
it  would  matter  but  little  in  what  way  such  inscrip- 
tions were  set  forth,  serving  as  they  did  chiefly  for 
ornament.  But  even  then  they  were  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  time.  In  these  days,  however,  when 
even  the  humblest  classes  are  being  taught  to  read, 
it  must  at  least  be  supposed  that  texts  and  inscrip- 
tions are  intended  for  edification.  On  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  inscribing  in  a dead  language — the 
Latin,  for  instance — passages  and  texts  from  the 
Sacred  Writings,  which,  by  the  way,  were  not 
written  in  that  language  (so  that  there  is  not  even 
the  excuse  of  quoting  the  original),  and  then — 
anomaly  on  anomaly — exhibiting  these  in  obsolete 
early  English  characters,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
enlarge.” 

It  was  rathera  sad  meeting,  that  at  Salisbury  : 
cholera  was  in  the  town  ; and  the  course  taken 
by  some  of  the  authorities  did  not  tend  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  visitors;  but  it  had 
some  good  results,  and  this  volume  is  one  of 
them. 


The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

A Series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Choices 

Specimens  produced  by  eveiy  Nation  at  the 

Great  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Industry,  1851 

ByM.  Digby  Wyatt,  Architect.  London 

Day  and  Son.  Parts  III.  IV.  and  V. 

The  progress  of  this  work  fully  justifies  our 
good  opinion  expressed  on  the  appearance  of 
the  first  Part.  It  will  form,  when  completed,  a 
magnificent  record  of  the  wonderful  assem- 
blage of  objects  gathered  together  in  Hyde 
Park.  We  have,  in  the  parts  now  before  us, 
amongst  the  works  of  higher  art,  Gibson’s 
very  fine  statue  of  “The  Hunter,”  to  which, 
undoubtedly,  a council  medal  would  have  been 
awarded,  if  the  sculptor  had  not  been  on  the 
jury;  and  Geerts’  “Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents,” conventional,  yet  full  of  feeling.  Then 
there  are  Vases,  by  Minton  ; objects  in  glass 
by  various  manufacturers  ; the  Coalbrookdale 
Fountain;  the  Sevres  Vase;  Window  from 
Tunis  (deserving  the  particular  study  of  the 
ornamentist),  and  Bronzes,  by  Vittoz ; the 
last-named  plate  not  so  successful  as  some 
others.  In  addition  to  these  are  examples  of 
Turkish  embroidery,  Russian  embroidery,  and 
Indian  elephant  trappings. 

Mr.  Wyatt’s  accompanying  descriptions  are 
tasteful  and  intelligent.  We  take  the  following 
from  his  notice  of  Messrs.  Geerts,  the  carvers, 
of  Antwerp. 

“ In  their  most  important  undertaking,  the 
execution  of  the  new  stalls  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  the  Messrs.  Geerts  appear  to  have 
selected  for  their  model  the  beautiful  carvings 
of  the  stalls  in  the  church  of  St.  Gertrude,  at 
Louvain.  Imitating  these  fine  productions  of 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  more 
particularly  in  the  small  detached  groups  which 
surmount  various  portions  of  the  design,  they 
have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  their  elaborate 
work  a freedom  and  beauty  entirely  their  own. 
While  the  architectural  details  of  the  canopies 
are  in  a pure  Gothic  style,  the  multitude  of 
subjects  with  which  the  stalls  are  enriched  are 
devoid  of  any  affectation  of  antiquated  draw- 
ings.* 

Surrounding  themselves  in  their  studio  with 
casts  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  we 
have  mentioned,  together  with  beautiful  models 
of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Messrs.  Geerts  have  formed  a large  atelier, 
from  which  productions  of  extreme  beauty  are 
constantly  proceeding.  Among  the  important 
works  upon  which  they  are  now  engaged  may 
be  mentioned  a series  of  260  statues  in  stone, 
to  be  placed  in  the  niches  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
at  Louvain,  and  twenty- nine  panels,  to  be  cast 
in  bronze,  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Joseph,  at 

* The  stalls  referred  to,  both  of  Louvain  and  Antwerp, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  elaborate  works  of  the  old  Flemish 
carvers,  are  delineated  with  great  pictorial  effect  in  Mr. 
Haghe's  “ Sketches  in  Belgium." 
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Brussels.  The  latter  are  in  the  style  of  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  and  are  expected  to  rival  the  works 
of  that  artist  in  the  baptistery  at  Florence.” 

One  or  two  of  the  plates  are  a little  sickly 
in  tone,  as,  for  example,  Minton’s  vases,  and 
the  specimens  of  glass,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  lithography. 

Notes  on  the  Distribution  of  Gold  throughout 
the  World,  including  Australia,  California, 
and  Russia.  With  Four  Maps.  London  : 
James  Wyld. 

The  spirited  and  enterprising  geographer  to 
the  Queen  is  ever  ready  to  aid  in  enlightening 
the  public  on  any  popular  subject  of  interest 
throughout  the  world.  And  as  the  Age  of 
Gold  appears  to  be  now  setting  in,  he  presen'.s 
us,  hpropos,  with  a half-crown’s  worth  of  maps 
and  notes  of  all  the  known  or  celebrated  gold 
regions  throughout  the  world.  The  maps 
consist  of  one  of  the  World,  showing  the  gold 
districts  ; one  of  the  Australian  gold  districts ; 
one  of  the  gold  district  from  Bathurst  to 
Sydney ; and  one  of  the  Californian  gold  dis- 
tricts. The  notes  comprise  a sort  of  little 
history  of  gold  hunting,  and  the  whole  is 
appropriately  dedicated  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son, the  celebrated  geologist,  who  predicted 
the  discovery  of  our  own  gold  mines  in  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Wyld  by  no  means  encourages  a 
“ run  upon  gold.”  His  discreet  opinion  is, 
that  gold  digging,  however  large  in  its  nominal  ■ 
returns,  is  not,  as  a pursuit,  more  productive  j 
of  net  profit  than  others.  Only  it  does  open  ' 
up  a new  fountain  of  wealth  more  glitteringly  j 
attractive  to  some  minds  and  habits  than  | 
others,  and  especially  to  a restless  order  of  j 
men,  many  of  whom  it  is  better  to  have  en- 
gaged  in  such  a branch  of  industry,  however  j 
irregular  or  exciting,  than  in  previous  pursuits.  | 

Reports  to  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Borough 
of  Liverpool.  By  the  Borough  Engineer,  j 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  and  Medical  Officer  ' 
of  Health.  Liverpool,  1851. 

From  the  first  of  these  reports  it  appears  that 
since  June,  1847,  no  less  than  17  miles  of; 
sewers  have  been  constructed, — a length  equal  j 
to  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  total  length  of 
existing  roads  in  the  borough.  The  Health  . 
Committee  have  generally  selected  for  execu-  I 
tion  such  works  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  j 
medical  officer  of  health  would  most  effectually  j 
contribute  to  remove  the  causes  of  disease,  and  j 
we  are  pleased,  though  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised, to  find  that  the  results  have  abundantly 
justified  this  course  of  procedure.  The  general 
scheme  of  sewerage  and  drainage  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Newlands,  the  borough  engineer,  and 
approved  of  in  1848,  is  thus  in  a fair  way  to 
final  accomplishment.  His  present  report 
contains  plans  showing  the  details  of  the 
Liverpool  mode  of  house  drainage,  and  also 
of  course  descriptive  matter  explanative  of 
these  plans.  It  likewise  contains  informa- 
tion on  the  paving  of  the  streets,  worthy  of 
perusal.  The  sanitary  and  other  statistics  in 
the  two  latter  reports  are  instructive  and 
valuable. 


Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
— At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  Friday  week  at  Edinburgh,  a report 
submitted  to  the  meeting,  conveyed  the  intelli- 
gence that  negotiations  long  pending  with  the 
Treasury  had  been  brought  to  a satisfactory 
conclusion  ; and  that  by  a deed  drawn  up  and 
signed,  the  society  have  made  over  to  the 
Crown,  as  national  property,  the  whole  collec- 
tions of  antiquities  formed  by  them  during  the 
last  seventy  years,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
National  Archaeological  Museum  for  Scotland. 
The  Treasury  have,  on  their  part,  vested  the 
curatorship  of  the  collection  permanently  in 
the  hands  of  the  society’s  office-bearers,  and 
become  bound,  so  soon  as  the  new  gallery  on 
the  Mound  is  finished,  to  fit  up  the  entire 
suite  of  rooms  occupying  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  Royal  Institution  buildings  on  the 
upper  floor,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
society’s  collections  and  meetings.  At  this 
meeting  several  honorary  members  were 
elected,  among  whom  were  the  city  architect, 
Mr.  D.  Cousins,  and  Sir  John  Watson  Gor- 
don, Kt.,  P.R.A. 


j$ti0rrUanra. 

Railway  Jottings. — The  total  amount 
received  for  traffic  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  30, 
was  40,021/.  (corresponding  week  in  1850, 
38,508/.)  Midland  and  Bristol  and  Birming- 
ham, for  the  week  ending  Nov.  23,  21,40 71. 
(corresponding  week  in  1850,  20,529/.)  North 
Staffordshire  (Railway  and  Canal),  for  the 
week  ending  Nov.  23,  4,614/.  (corresponding 
week  in  1850,  4,351/.,  exclusive  of  receipts 
available  under  agreement  with  London  and 
North-Western).  Great  Western,  week  end- 
ing Nov.  23,  14,353/.  (corresponding  week  in 
1850,  13,138/.)  Great  Northern,  week  ending 
Nov.  23,  10,360/.  (corresponding  week,  1S50, 
6,140/.) The  great  railway  bridge  and  via- 

duct at  Chepstow  is  rapidly  progressing.  The 
structure  is  so  far  advanced,  that  an  idea  of 
the  bridge  may  be  formed.  Numerous  visitors 
have  already  been  to  see  it,  and  its  fame  is 
likely  to  vie  with  that  of  the  Britannia  or 
Menai-bridge.  The  whole  will  be  made  of 
wrought-iron,  and  will  combine  the  principles 
of  the  suspension  with  those  of  the  tubular 
bridges.  Including  the  viaduct,  the  bridge  is 
623  feet  in  length;  the  span  or  suspension 


pellets  or  letters  through  an  exhausted  line  of 
air-tight  tubes,  a notion  afterwards  gravely 
advocated  by  some  of  our  contemporaries;  but 
the  Kentuckian  project  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement on  that.  The  old  woman  who  ex- 
pected her  umbrella  to  be  forwarded  by  electric 
telegraph  had  evidently  an  estimation  of  its 
capabilities  as  just  as  it  was  profound.  She 
was  probably  some  “ wise  woman  ” incog. ; 
and  had  her  hint  been  acted  on,  the  laurel 
might  have  been  plucked  by  anticipation  from 
the  Kentuckian  temples,  ere  it,  Etinically 
speaking,  had  had  time  either  to  plant  itself 

or  grow  upon  them. It  is  said,  that  so  long 

since  as  1666,  one  Gilbert  published  a book, 
in  which  he  predicted  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  men  would  be  able  to  communi- 
cate from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other 
by  means  of  electricity. 

Miscellaneous  Inventions  in  Wood 
and  Brick  Construction,  &c. — Mr.George 
Tate,  of  Bawtry  Hall,  Yorkshire,  has  recently 
taken  out  a patent  for  constructing  houses,  &c. 
by  fitting  together  staves,  or  stave-like  and 
other  pieces  of  timber,  or  other  suitable  mate- 
rial, secured  together  by  hoops  or  other  binders 
or  fasteners,  built  of  any  suitable  size,  and 
fixed,  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  at  any 


part  being  290  feet.  There  are  two  separate  j height,  upon  piles  or  sleepers.  Such  houses, 
roadways,  each  being  perfectly  independent  of  j or  parts,  may  be  formed  one  within  the  other, 
the  other,  and  their"  height  is  70  feet  over  the  to  leave  space  for  the  circulation  of  air,  &c. 
river  Wye  at  high-water  mark,  so  that  vessels  j The  floors,  roof,  partitions,  &c.,  are  also  formed 
can  pass  under.  On  the  Chepstow  side,  the  by  wedging  up  stave-like  pieces  in  concentric 
roadways  rest  on  six  upright  iron  cylinders,  rings,  with  an  external  hoop,  and  the  interstices 
filled  with  concrete,  and  driven  firmly  in  a j filled  up  with  glue  or  other  viscous  matter, 
foundation  of  rock.  The  roadways  on  this  mixed  with  earthy  or  mineral  substances, 
side  are  continued  in  the  form  of  a viaduct  for  [This  invention  reminds  us  strongly  of  one 
about  300  Let  more,  resting  on  these  upright  first  announced  in  The  Builder  some  time 

ago,  and  which  was  applicable  to  bridge  build- 
ing, ships’  masts,  &c.]  The  second  part  refers 
to  machinery  for  mixing  ashes,  dust,  &c.,  with 
house  soil  for  manure.,  and  forcing  it  out 
similar  to  a pug-mill  for  preparing  brick  earth. 
Another  to  the  formation  of  beams  or  girders  : 
hay,  straw,  brushwood,  &c.,  are  mixed  with 
animal  or  mineral  viscous  matter,  and  then 
compressed  in  moulds  for  ultimate  use,  as 
required.  For  floating  harbours,  breakwaters, 
&c.,  this  material  is  recommended  for  its  float- 
ing power.  The  specification  claims  also  for 
constructing  rigid  suspension  bridges,  by 
attaching  to  the  chains  cast-iron  abutments, 
and  holding  down  chains  of  galvanised  wire, 
coated  with  gutta  perclia(?),  and  each  link  pro- 
tected by  a metal  sheath.  Another  part  is  for 
perforating  bricks  and  tiles,  and  making 
channels,  flues,  and  pipes  in  walls,  for  circu- 
lating hot  or  cold  air,  and  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  and  tiles,  by  forcing  them  into  moulds, 
by  the  employment  of  centrifugal  force ; also 
for  making  ornamental  bricks  and  tiles,  by 
facing  those  made  of  common  brick-earth  with 
a finer  kind  uf  clay,  or  porcelain,  which  is  to 
be  painted  or  printed  with  any  architectural 
device  or  pattern. 

Drainage  of  Lee. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  on  the  3rd,  Captain 
Dawson,  with  reference  to  a letter  on  this 
subject  in  our  columns,  to  which  we  drew 
attention  last  week,  made  a statement  showing 
the  necessity  for  immediate  drainage  in  that 


cylinders,  filled  with  concrete,  and  firmly  im- 
bedded. On  the  east  side,  the  roadways  rest 
upon  solid  work.  The  masonry  is  in  a forward 
state. 

Water  Supply  and  Drainage  of 
Southampton. — The  supply  of  water  at  the 
present  moment  is  from  the  Common  Well 
121,250  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours;  from 
Northam,  31,500  ; Sugar  House,  37,632  ; and 
from  the  Springs  35,309;  making  a total  of 
225,689  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours.  Mr. 
Ranger  in  his  report  estimates  the  amount 

required  per  day  at  700,000  gallons. A 

correspondent,  with  reference  to  the  drainage, 
draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  corpo- 
ration are  about  to  borrow  another  20,000/. 
to  throw  into  what  he  calls  “ their  big  ditch 
which  they  call  sometimes  a drain,  sometimes 
a sewer,  but  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  neither 
drain  nor  sewer,  but  a continuous  chain  of 
cesspools.” 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — The 
seal  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company  has  been  affixed  to  an  agreement 
with  the  British  Telegraph  Company,  enabling 
them  to  use  the  whole  of  the  lines  of  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Company  for  telegraph 
purposes.  The  British  Company  are  now,  it 
is  said,  about  earnestly  to  commence  operations, 
having  issued  specifications  for  poles  and  fixing 

to  a considerable  extent. If  all  be  true  that 

is  said  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  our  “ electro- 
telegraphic progress  ” must  shortly  be  changed 


into  “ magneto-telegraphic  progress,”  and  the  j neighbourhood,  and  called  the  surveyor,  Mr. 
galvanic  battery  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  J Cresy,  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject,  and 
We  seem  to  be  approximating  still  nearer  to  ! elicited  from  that  officer  explicit  replies  with 
the  ancient  idea  of  “ the  magnetic  telegraph”  i reference  to  the  neighbourhood,  its  drainage, 
with  its  magnets  and  its  sympathetic  alpha-  j and  the  situation  of  Captain  Dawson’s  resi- 
bets,  and  may  ultimately  find  that  even  the  , dence,  which  he  pointed  out  on  the  plan  to  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  is  but  a sorry  in-  j Court.  The  drainage  of  the  place,  he  stated,  is, 
vention  compared  with  “ what  once  hath  been.”  j most  defective,  and  the  proposed  alteration  in 
Contracts,  it  appears,  have  been  entered  into  it  would  not  in  any  way  benefit  the  captain’s 
by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  for  the  ( property,  as  it  was  situate  opposite  to  Lee,  the 

establishment  of  Mr.  Henley’s  improvements  ’ - 

on  a great  manymiles  of  railway. If  we  have 

doubts  about  the  propriety  of  ranking  the  note 
of  progress  just  made  under  the  head  of  electro- 
telegraphic, what  shall  we  say  to  the  following  ? 

“ A gentleman  in  Newport,  Kentucky,  is  per- 
fecting an  application  of  electricity  for  pro- 
i pelling  a box  containing  letters  over  wires 
from  place  to  place,  on  the  telegraphic  prin- 
ciple. It  is  said  that  the  experiment  over 
wires  of  600  yards  in  length  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully.” We  long  ago,  in  a jocular  mood, 
suggested  the  supersedement  of  the  electric 
telegraph  by  the  transmission  of  written  paper 


water  shed  being  the  other  way  ; nor  was  it  at 
all  connected  with  Dacre- street,  although  if  the 
works  at  Dacre- street,  &c.,  were  carried  out,  he 
(the  captain)  would  have  to  pay  his  share  in 
common  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
district. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 
— Our  advertisement  columns  have  apprised 
those  interested  in  this  thriving  institution, 
that  the  directors  have  resolved  on  giving 
another  ball,  on  19th  February  next,  in 
Willis’s-rooms.  They  are  now  recruiting  for 
stewards,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  early 
additions  to  the  list. 
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Public  Paths— Regent’s  Park. — I have 
just  received  your  publication  for  this  week,  in 
which  I find  some  remarks  upon  the  stopping 
of  public  paths,  and  encroachments  on  public 
property,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  your  cor- 
respondent has  been  very  moderate  in  his  com- 
plaints. When  a boy,  I was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  walking  round  the  outside  of  the  fences 
of  the  Regent’s  Park,  when  the  hares  had  the 
privilege  of  running  through  the  plantations 
inside ; but  from  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
Mr.  Hume  and  others,  the  gates  were  opened 
to  the  public.  Many  thanks  to  them,  say  we, 
and  they  would  have  done  well  to  have  kept 
their  eyes  on  so  great  an  object,  with  a view 
to  keep  it  from  being  again  taken  from  us.  I 
could  name  many  beautiful  crops  that  have 
been  gathered  within  the  inclosures,  and  here 
beg  to  enumerate  a few  of  them.  About  the 
year  1824,  a small  portion  was  allotted  to  the 
Zoological  Society  for  exhibiting  their  collec- 
tions, &c. ; now  I should  say  about  twelve 
times  the  extent : the  same  with  the  Botanical 
Society.  In  or  about  1832,  a crop  off  for  a 
house  for  Mr.  Holford ; since  which  time,  and 
I believe  very  recently,  the  iron  fences  have 
taken  a flight  to  a very  considerable  distance 
further  from  this,  and  a house  not  far  from  it, 
which  I believe  is  called  Hertford  House, 
taking  in  ground,  at  a rough  calculation,  1 
should  think,  of  ten  or  twelve  acres.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  wrong  about  this, 
and  I am  induced  to  call  attention  to  it, 
fearing  that  some  foggy  night  these  fences  may 
take  another  leap,  and  we  lose  for  ever  the 
opportunity  of  making  a foot  entrance  into  this 
part  of  the  park,  which  is  so  much  needed. — 
A Subscriber. 

Iron  Pavement. — We  some  short  time 
since  noticed  an  experiment  which  had  just 
been  made  at  Glasgow  under  a new  patent  by 
Mr.  Allan,  of  Spring  Bank  Iron  Works.  The 
pavement  laid  down  has  now  had  a trial 
of  several  weeks’  duration,  and  the  result  is 
reported  by  the  North  British  Daily  Mail  to  be 
favourable  to  its  adoption  in  the  place  of 
granite  pavement,  on  the  score  of  first  cost  at 
least,  and  of  adaptation  to  its  purposes,  if  not 
also  of  durability,  which  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently tested.  It  is  grooved  in  zigzags,  and  thus 
prevents  the  horses’  feet  from  slipping.  As  it 
must  wear  much  faster,  however,  than  those 
slipping  traps  in  sloppy  weather  or  in  frost — 
the  iron  shot-hole  covers  to  coal-cellars  on  our 
metropolitan  pavements,— and  as  it  must  inevi- 
tably require  replacement  so  soon  as  the  grooves 
are  nearly  obliterated,  which  they  so  often  are 
in  the  instance  just  adduced,  the  question  of 
relative  cost  remains  to  be  settled  by  the  horses’ 
shoe  irons.  Its  absolute  prime  cost  is  actually 
less  than  that  of  granite,  according  to  the  Mail, 
which  states  that,  while  the  cost  of  the  latter 
in  Glasgow  is  from  8s.  to  9s.,  and  in  London 
from  12s.  6d.  to  14s.  Gd.  a square  yard,  that  of 
the  former  in  Glasgow  is  only  7s.  Gd.  to  Ss.  6d., 
according  to  thickness.  There  was  some  fear 
of  the  influence  of  frost  in  rendering  the  iron 
pavement  too  brittle  for  heavy  traffic ; but  it 
has  already  withstood  the  force  of  some  pretty 
strong  frost,  and  every  day  hundreds  of  tons 
of  coal,  iron,  &c.,  pass  over  it,  besides  omni- 
buses, carriages,  carts,  &c.,  and  as  yet  not  the 
least  appearance  of  yielding  or  failing  is  said 
to  be  visible.  The  plates  are  rebatted  on  the 
edges,  and  mutually  support  each  other,  and 
the  joints  are  so  close  that  no  oozing  of  dust 
or  mud  appears.  The  substratum  is  of  lime 
and  sand.  The  noise  is  said  to  be  much  less 
than  on  granite,  and  the  footing  more  secure. 

Landing  Place  for  Margate.  — In 
consequence  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
present  landing-place,  from  the  gale  of  the  4th 
of  November,  the  directors  of  the  pier  and 
harbour  have  decided  on  calling  for  plans  for  a 
new  landing-place : it  is  proposed  that  the 
length  should  be  about  1,400  feet,  and  the 
width  about  25  feet,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
works  shall  not  exceed  12,000Z.  The  directors 
also  ask  for  plans  on  a more  extended  scale,  by 
which  greater  protection  shall  be  afforded  to 
shipping.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  not  to 
exceed  15,000/.  A correspondent  expresses  a 
doubt  as  to  the  honest  intentions  of  the 
directors,  as  they  have  already  a plan  before 
them. 


Street  Railways  for  Horse-trains. 
— A new  project  has  been  started  whereby  it  is 
proposed  not  only  to  centralise  the  metropoli- 
tan railway  traffic,  but  also  that  of  the  omni- 
buses, in  such  a way  as  to  virtually  clear  the 
streets  from  much  confused  and  conflicting 
traffic,  while,  at  the  same  time,  affording  in- 
creased accommodation  to  the  public.  This 
project  contemplates  simply  the  laying  down 
of  lines  of  rail  flush  with  the  streets,  to  radiate 
from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis  through  all 
the  principal  lines  of  thoroughfare,  and  of 
course  to  all  the  railway  stations,  the  gauge 
being  the  ordinary  one  suitable  to  railway  car- 
riages, by  a modification  in  the  construction 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  adapt  them  also  for 
street  traffic  when  detached  one  by  one,  and 
driven  off  by  horses  from  each  station  towards 
the  centre,  stations  being  set  down  at  least 
every  quarter  of  a mile  along  the  course.  As 
represented  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  of  George-yard,  Lombard-street,  a 
railway  centralisation  would  thus  be  obtained 
at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  and  with  the 
utmost  possible  safety,  and  without  the  slight- 
est destruction  of  property,  or  alteration  of 
streets,  except  in  the  laying  down  of  two  lines 
of  rails  near  the  kerb-stones,  on  each  side,  the 
rails  to  be,  so  far,  common  property,  or  used  or 
crossed  by  all  sorts  of  vehicles,  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept while  the  trains  are  passing.  In  support  of 
the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  the  engineer 
points  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  system 
projected  already  exists  in  several  American 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  where  it  is  found  to  be  not  only 
practicable,  but  immensely  useful. 

The  Origin  of  the  International 
Exhibition. — Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  editor  of 
the  Art-Journal,  has  thought  it  due  to  him- 
self, without  disparagement  to  any  one 
else,  to  give,  in  his  excellent  journal,  an 
account  of  his  endeavours,  since  1844,  to 
“originate”  a movement  in  favour  of  “An 
Exposition  of  British  Industrial  Art,”  which 
endeavours  he  regards  as  the  primitive  basis 
on  which  Prince  Albert’s  grand  idea  of  An 
International  Exhibition  may  be  said  to  have 
stood.  “ It  will  be  observed,”  says  Mr.  Hall, 
“ that  I never  at  any  time  contemplated  an 
International  Exhibition  : this  plan  originated 
in  the  large  mind  and  enlightened  policy 
of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert ; but 
I humbly  think  it  will  be  seen  that,  as 
between  some  who  have  been  named  and 
me,  there  is  no  question  as  to  who  was 
the  “originator”  of  a Great  Exhibition  of 
Industrial  Art  in  the  British  metropolis.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  idea 
must  have  occurred  to  many  others : the 
example  of  France  was  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  be  imitated  in  this  country ; and  year  after 
year  brought  us  nearer  to  a position  in  which 
competition,  being  no  longer  dangerous,  was 
not  to  be  avoided.” 

Alpine  Blasting.  — Galignani  reports  a 
gigantic  engineering  operation  near  Welscli- 
metz,  in  the  Italian  Tyrol.  Stone  being  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  viaducts  and 
bridges  for  a railway,  it  was  resolved  to  use  a 
rock  360  feet  high  and  85  wide,  which  rose 
like  a wall.  In  two  places  only  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  chain  of  Alps.  First  of  all,  it 
was  entirely  separated  from  the  mountain,  an 
operation  which  occupied  800  workmen  for 
some  time : seven  or  eight  large  openings 
were  then  effected  at  the  base,  so  that  the  mass 
was  supported  on  columns,  and  then  trains  of 
gunpowder  were  placed  in  each  opening.  Fire 
was  set  to  the  train,  and  in  11  minutes 
the  mass  came  down  with  a frightful  explo- 
sion. The  fall  shook  the  earth  for  a distance 
of  nearly  2 leagues,  and  the  pieces  of  rock 
spread  over  nearly  10  acres. 

New  Westminster  - bridge.  — West- 
minster-bridge,  you  say,  is  going  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  Commissioners  seem  to  think  the  bed 
of  the  river  will  play  them  tricks  again.  Why 
don’t  they  be  independent,  and  span  the  river 
with  a single  arch  ? I do  not  see  any  difficulty 
after  the  Thames  Tunnel  and  the  Tubular- 
bridge.  At  any  rate  throw  out  the  suggestion, 
and  some  adventurous  engineer  will  be  found 
to  make  such  a working  plan  before  Christmas 
arrives. — Advance. 


Answer  to  G.  E.  G.’s  Question.— The 
following  is  the  solution  of  the  algebraical 
question  of  G.  E.  G. : — 6 X (a6  + 4a5 — 3a4 — 
16a3  + 1 la2  + 12a — 9)  divided  by  Ga*  + 20a4 
— 12a3 — 48a8  + 22a  +12,  gives  a remainder 
4a5 — 6a4 — 48a3  + 44a2  + 60a — 54.  Call  these 
expressions  P,  Q,  and  R respectively.  Then 
2Q  divided  by  3R,  gives  remainder  58a4  + 
120x3 — 228a8 — 136a  + 186.  Call  this  S.  Then 
29  X 3R,  divided  by  S,  gives  remainder, 
440a4  + 672a3  — 196Sa2  + 160a  + G96.  Call 
this  V.  Then  55  x £S,  divided  by  29  x iV, 
gives  remainder  864a3  + 864a2—  864  x 5a  + 
864  x 3,  which  being  divided  by  864,  gives 
a3  + a8 — 5a  + 3 as  the  “ greatest  common 
measure  ” of  the  quantities  P and  Q.  The 
letters  P,  Q,  &c.,  have  only  been  used  in  the 
above  in  order  to  save  space,  and  would  not 
be  used  in  working  out  the  question,  which  is 
done  by  the  ordinary  rule  for  finding  the 
greatest  common  measure,  which  has  been 
followed  in  the  above,  the  multipliers  being 
introduced  in  order  to  make  the  work  easier, 
and  to  save  the  introduction  of  fractions. — 
E.  W. 

Survey  of  Christchurch,  Black- 
friars. — At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  St.  Saviour’s  Union,  specially  con- 
vened, held  on  the  10th,  to  receive  tenders  for 
the  survey  of  the  above  parish,  Mr.  Paine’s 
tender  was  accepted.  The  parish  contains 
1,500  houses,  and  the  survey  is  to  be  completed 
within  two  months. 

Tenders  for  Ironwork. — Tenders  were 
sent  the  other  day  for  fifty  lamp-posts  required 
by  the  trustees  for  improving  the  hamlet  of 
Mile  End.  The  price  named  by  one  leading 
firm  was  142.  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  including  the 
wruught-iron  work,  equal  to  2 1.  1 1 s.  2d.  per 
post.  The  tender  accepted  was  61.  12s.  6d., 
equal  to  if.  3s.  2d.  per  post.  There  were  seven 
parties  : the  other  figures  I do  not  know.  I 
have  had  prices  from  three  firms  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  : one  quoted  2 1.  15s.,  and 
another  2 1. 18s.  Gd.  per  post,  weighing  31  cwt.; 
the  first  equal  to  16/.  14s.  per  ton,  and  the 
other  16Z.  14s.  3d.  per  ton.  A strange  system 
this. — A.  B. 

Architectural  Publication  Society’s 
Cyclopaedia. — The  importance  of  rendering 
“ The  Cyclopedia  of  Architecture,”  now  in 
course  of  preparation  by  this  Society,  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  must  be  sufficiently  evident  to 
make  apology  unnecessary  for  requesting  a 
short  space  in  the  columns  of  The  Builder 
for  the  following  suggestion  : viz.,  to  affix  the 
correct  pronunciation  to  every  term  in  italics, 
in  the  same  way  as  Walker  has  done  in  his 
edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  with  refer- 
ences, giving  the  sound  of  the  vowels.  It 
appears  to  the  writer  that  the  value  of  the 
work  would  be  by  this  means  materially  in- 
creased to  the  young  student. — A Subscriber. 

Royal  Academy  Architectural 
Medals. — The  Royal  Academy  gold  medal 
for  the  best  design  for  a marine  palace,  was 
awarded  on  Thursday  evening  last  to  Mr.  J. 
Robinson.  For  drawings  of  the  tower  of  Bow 
Church,  the  first  silver  medal  was  given  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher;  the  second  silver 
medal  to  Mr.  Rowley;  and  the  third  silver 
medal  to  Mr.  H.  Snell.  We  congratulate 
these  three  gentlemen  upon  not  having  broken 
their  necks.  It  seemed  almost  too  bad  to  make 
them  risk  their  lives  in  measuring  the  grass- 
hopper on  the  lofty  steeple  of  Bow. 

The  Koh-i-noor.  — Messrs.  Hart  anp 
Sons  are  selling  a capital  model  of  this  great 
diamond,  fitted  up  exactly  like  the  original, 
which,  whether  impostor  or  not,  certainly  had 
more  eyes  upon  it  than  any  other  single  object 
in  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  model  is  a nice 
present  in  memoriam. 

Belfast  Working  Class  Association. 
— A lecture  on  “ The  Connection  between 
Religion  and  Industry,”  in  aid  of  the  library 
fund  of  the  Working  Class  Association  of 
Belfast,  was  recently  delivered  in  the  Music 
Hall  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  The  Bishop  of 
Down  took  the  chair,  and  spoke  on  the  im- 
portance and  utility  of  associations  such  as 
the  one  whose  interests  they  had  met  to  pro- 
mote. 
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London  Mechanics’  Institution. — 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  institution,  the  first  of 
its  kind,  founded  long  ago  hy  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
still  keeping  its  ground.  On  the  10th  inst.  a 
soiree  and  conversazione  took  place  in  its  rooms, 
with  varied  and  really  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing adjuncts,  comprising  elocution,  oratory, 
and  music.  Paintings,  sculpture,  models,  and 
manufactures  filled  the  rooms, — in  fact,  a 
miniature  industrial  exhibition,  mostly,  too, 
the  fruits  of  the  industry  and  art  of  members 
of  the  Institution  itself,  and  for  which  prizes 
were  awarded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

A new  baptismal  Font  is  being  fixed  in 
St.  James’s  Church,  Clerkenwell.  It  is  of 
Portland  stone,  circular  in  form,  and  stands  at 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  upon  an  octagonal 
step,  4 feet  by  5 inches  in  thickness.  The 
bowl  is  cylindrical,  and  is  ornamented  with 
twelve  architectural  olive  leaves,  with  palm 
leaves  in  the  interstices,  supported  on  a plain 
cylindrical  shaft,  with  a boldly-moulded  spread- 
ing base.  The  dimensions  are — height  of  font, 
3 feet  2 inches ; diameter  of  bowl,  2 feet  1 inch  ; 
depth  of  bowl,  10  inches  : it  measures  across 
the  top  2 feet  8 inches.  It  is  in  the  Roman 
style  (the  same  as  the  church),  but  the  pro- 
portions partake  of  those  of  the  mediaeval  font, 
which  are  suggested  as  an  improvement  upon 
the  slender  baluster  font  in  London  churches. 
The  font  is  lined  with  lead,  and  has  a water 
drain.  It  was  designed  by  its  promoter,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Griffith,  architect  (who  has  raised  the 
money  by  subscriptions  of  2s.  6d.),  and  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Mallcott,  masons,  for 
11/.  17s.  6d. 

Rapid  Growth  of  Adelaide. — The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  a letter  from  an 
architect  settled  in  Adelaide,  dated  May  the 
1st:  — “Building  has  rapidly  progressed 
since  we  have  been  here.  I have  already 
seen  the  following  buildings  rise  from  their 
very  foundations,  and  some  nearly  com- 
pleted in  the  fourteen  months  of  my  resi- 
dence in  this  colony  : Episcopal  residence  for 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  Collegiate  Insti- 
tution, New  Bank  of  Australia,  Government 
offices,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (this  last  will 
be  the  first  church  with  a spire  in  Adelaide), 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Independent  ditto,  and 
many  good  private  dwellings,  but  the  whole 
equal,  in  point  of  masonry,  brickwork,  &c., 
to  any  in  England  of  like  extent,  while  the 
designs  of  the  various  erections  named  will  do 
credit  to  the  architects  of  them.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" Portland  Stone." — A reader  asks  for  information  as  to 
the  probable  effect  of  salt  water  on  Portland  stone. 

“ A loser  of  many  contracts,”  “ A Builder's  Appren- 
tice” (the  late  Mr.  Inwood),  " B.  G.,”  “ B.  H.,”  “ W. 
G.,”  “ C.  F."  “ J.  S.,”  “T.  L.,”  “ E.  B.”  “ J.  B." 
“ L.  V.,”  “ R.  L.,”  “ S.  C.  F.”  (a  private  question),  “ R. 
M.  P.,”  “ R.  I.  P.”  (we  shall  be  glad  to  see  Lithograph), 
“ W.  C.,’’  “ Quondam,"  “ J.  E.,  jun.,”  “B.  & C.,”  “ W. 
W.,"  “ G.  T.”  (write  to  the  secretary,  Great  George- 
atreet,  Westminster),  “ R.  B.,"  ‘‘Zeta,’’  “J.’A.,”  “E.R.,” 
« R.  S.  P. ,”  “ J.  .T.  M.,”  “ J.  H.  L.,”  “ A Working  Man,” 
“A.  A.,”  “R.  J.  P.,"  “E.  J.  E.”  “R.  S.  B.”  “ H.C.,” 
“ W.  H.  C.”  « R.  K.  D.”  “ F.  R.  E.,"  “ T.  & R.,” 
“J.  B.  L."  “ L.  C.  W.”  “J.  H.  C.”  “J.  C.  M.” 
“ J.  G.”  (Dr.  Clarke  is  doubtless  correct). 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  adverfigementt 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor :"  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BENNETT’S  THERMOMETERS,  65, 

Chenpside — Railways,  baths,  churches,  gardens,  and  chv- 
mists  SUPPLIED  with  every  kind  of  THERMOMETER  at  this 
manufactory,  where  l.noo  may  he  had  for  50L,  or  may  he  selected 
from,  at  Is.  each,  in  8-inch  boxwood  frames;  larger  sizes  to  suit 
everyplace  ponwep.  nnd  climate  Barometers  at  equally  modernfc 
prices.— BENNETT.  Watch.  Clock,  nnd  Instrument  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Ohscrvntorv.  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Queeu. — 65,  Cheapside. 


DREDGE  for  SALE. — The  Belfast  Harbour 

Commissioners,  having  received  a report  from  their 
engineer,  to  the  effect  that  the  Harbour  Improvements  are  now 
almost  completed  and  that  little  or  no  deposit  takes  place  in  their 
channel,  so  ns  to  rcnu’re  removal  liy  dredging.  OFFER  for  SALE 
one  of  their  powerful  STEAM  DREDGES.  with  fifteen  MUD 
BARGES  The  mnehinery  is  in  perfect  working  order,  having 
heen  kept  in  ex  ellent  repair,  nnd  originally  made  at  the  wmks  of 
Messrs.  Coate-  and  Young,  of  this  town  —Further  particulars 
may  be  learned  by  application  to  Mr.  SMITH.  Resident  Engineer, 
nt  his  office  here.  EDMUND  GETTY. 

Secretary  Harbour  Commissioners. 
Harbour  0(1' ce.  11th  Nov.  1851. 


IONDON  to  DUBLIN  (via  Holyhead)  in 

J THIRTEEN  HOURS  and  a HALF. 


Three 


cations 


week-days  ; two  on  Sunday. . 
Half.  First  class,  31  ; second, ‘21. 

. c..  . . 4(  ,0s  . 


Sea  passage.  Four  Hoi  _ ....  ..  , 

Return  tickets  (available  for  a fortnight),  first  clai 
second.  3/.  Children  under  twelve  half-price. 

For  full  particulars  of  the  booking-through  system  hetwee 
England  and  Ireland,  tec  Bradshaw's  Guide,  page  123;  Walsli 
Irish  Guide,  page  20  ; Fisher's  Irish  Guide,  page  2. 


PARTNERSHIP. — TO  BUILDERS  AND 

JL  OTHERS. — The  Advertiser,  aged  twenty-five,  who  is 

thoroughly  corn-, rsant  with  the  busines  , wishes  to  PU  HCHASE 
a SHARE  in  a respectable  well-c-tablished  concern,  either  in 
town  or  country.— Address  in  first  instance,  staling  full  terms  and 
particulars,  to  B.  B , care  of  Mr.  Randall,  14,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
City. 

On  the  22nd,  price  4s.,  the  Twenty-ninth  Edition  of 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES  for 

■ J 1833  will  be  published,  containing  11,000  Prices,  he.,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  and  the  Modifications  of 
the  Act.— Advertisements  are  requested  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the 
18th,  to  the  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal 
Office,  19.  Arundcl-street,  Strand. 

1 N Architect,  in  established  business  in  a 

Pm  large  manufacturing  town,  can  receive  an  out  or  in-door 
ARTICLED  PUPIL.  A moderate  premium  required.— Apply  to 
S.  FLICK,  Esq , Solicitor,  Leeds. 

Just  published. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A CRYSTAL 

E3  COLLEGE  OR  NEW  PALACE  OF  GLASS,  for  Cun- 
biningthe  Intellectual  Talent  of  All  Nations;  or  a Sketch  of  a 
Practical  Philosophy  of  Education. 

By  W.  CAVE  THOMAS.  DIaster  of  the  North  London  School 
for  Drawing  and  Modelling. 

DICKINSON.  BROTHERS.  Publishers,  114.  New  Bond -street; 
and  DIARCHANT,  SINGER,  and  CO.,  Ingram-court,  City. 

A N Architect  and  Surveyor,  in  practice  in 

Pm  Liverpool,  is  in  want  of  a respectable  youth  as  ARTICLED 
PUPIL  ; one  who  has  a knowledge  of  drawing  would  be  preferred. 
References  required  and  given.— Address  DALTON,  Post-office, 
Liverpool. 

TO  WORKING  FOREMEN  OF  CARPENTERS  AND 
JOINERS. 

A N experienced  WORKING  FOREMAN 

PA  is  WANTED  thirty  miles  from  London,  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  business. and  iscapnblcof  taking  out  quantities.— 
Applications,  stntine  ho'h  terms  nnd  testimonials,  to  be  addressed 
to  A , Office  of  “ The  Builder."  1.  York-street.  Covent-garden,  in 
which  sound  moral  character  will  be  indispensable. 

WARD'S  SAFE  GUIDE  TO  IN VESTDIENTS. 

This  day,  in  12mo.,  price  6s.  in  cloth. 

A TREATISE  ON  INVESTMENTS; 

X*.  beiug  a Popular  Exposition  of  the  Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  each  kind  of  Investment,  and  of  the  liability  to 
depreciation  nnd  loss. 

By  ROBERT  ARTHUR  WARD,  Solicitor,  DIaideuhcad, 
Berkshire. 

“The  value  of  Hie  book,  compressed  as  it  is  within  moderate 
limits,  and  treating  clearly  of  matters  of  which  erery  muu  is  con- 
cerned."— Flcravath’g  Journal,  6th  inst. 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Publisher.  11.  Royal  Exchange  ; and 
S1MPKIN.  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 

A SSISTANT  OFFICE  CLERK.— Wanted, 

PA  in  a Timber  and  Slate  Merchant’s  Office,  near  London,  as 
ASSISTANT  CLERK,  an  active  energetic  man.  who  writes  a good 
hand,  and  is  quick  at  accounts.  He  must  be  practically  nequaiuted 
with  the  mason's  trade  in  nil  its  branches,  and  competent  to  esti- 
mate for  and  measure  stonework,  as  well  as  to  superintend  its 
execution.  The  advertiser  can  offer  n permanent  situation  to  one 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful,  and  who 
can  bring  satisfactory  testimonials  of  his  stability  nnd  honesty. 
Salary  moderate,  but  improving.— Communications,  statins  age, 
Ac.,  to  be  addressed,  under  cover,  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Middleton, 
Engineer,  Lomnn-street,  Southwark. 

A TREATISE  on  WATER  COLOUR 

Pm.  PAINTING,  addressed  to  the  Amateur  nnd  Student. 
Illustrated  by  Eight  Plates  from  the  designs  of  Dir.  HENRY 
WARREN  and  Dir.  EDWARD  CORBOULD,  Members  of  the 
New  Water  Colour  Society;  developing  in  their  four  progressive 
stages  the  principles  of  Figure  and  Landscape  Painting.  Printed 
in  Colours  hy  Dir.  OWEN  JONES.  Pri  c -21s. 

Published  by  MILLER  and  CO..  56,  Lnng-acre,  London; 
and  ACKERDIANN  and  CO.,  96,  Strand. 

A TREATISE  on  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 

in  OIL  COLOURS,  addressed  to  the  Amateur  and  Student. 

Published  hy  DULLER  and  CO.,  56,  Long-acre,  London  ; 
and  ACKERMAN N and  CO.,  96,  Strand. 

WTANTED  immediately,  two  first-rate 
* Y STONE  CARVERS,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
Early  English  and  Decorated  Styles.— Address  Dir.  W.  BOULTON, 
No.  0\.  King  Edward-strect,  Westminster-bridge-rond,  Lambeth. 
Dec.  9. 1851. 

\7ITANTED,  by  an  Architect,  an  experienced 

V Y MAN  AGING  "CLERK,  fully  competent  to  make  from 
very  rough  sketches  detailed  and  other  drawing".  Ac.— Apply, 
stating  qualifications  anil  terms,  to  M.  T.,  office  of  ‘'The  Builder,” 
1.  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

» ILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

**  Lithographers  to  the  Queen.- Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  tho  prices 
generally  charged. 

17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

^671/" ANTED,  for  a permament  situation  in 

v V Shropshire,  an  experienced  and  thoroughly  competent 
PLUMBER,  a respectable,  sober,  and  active  man.  who  is  also  a 
painter  and  glazier.  Wages  21s.— Apply  in  o«  ■>  writing,  stating 
age  and  reference,  to  P.,  95.  Snow-hill,  Birmingham. 

T 1THOGRAPHY  and  ENGRAVING.— 

-Li  Estate  Plans,  Drawings  of  Machinery,  Manufacturers’  Pat- 
terns. Landscapes  and  Portraits.  Show  Cards.  Circular  Letters,  he.. 
Bankers' Notes  and  Cheques,  Certificates,  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Lading.  Invoices.  Cards,  he.,  and  every  description  of  Engraving 
and  Lithographing,  hy  the  first  artists  and  workmen,  at  the  lowest 
current  rate  of  charges.— WATERLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  68, 
London-wall,  London. 

TTS/- ANTED,  an  active,  industrious  Man,  to 

Y V WORK  a MOULDING  MACHINE.  He  must  tho- 
roughly understand  hiB  business,  and  have  nn  unexceptionable 
character. — Apply,  personally,  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  P.  FRANCE, 
20.  Bridge-wharf  North.  Wharf-road.  Paddington 

To  BRICKMAKERS  AND  (iTHERH. 

VMTANTED,  a clever,  active,  sober  man, 

v Y who  thoroughly  understands  the  Brick.  Tile,  nnd  Pot- 
tery businesses,  in  all  their  branches,  to  take  the  MANAGEMENT 
• if  a large  concern  in  the  countrv.— For  further  particulars,  apply 
to  Mr.  HINNEY.  West,  Surrev  Rank.  Guildford. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

—Mr.  THODIAS  S.  BOYS.  DIcmber  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of"  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris.  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac.,"and  of  “ London  as  it  is," 
offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes.  Perspective 
Views.  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address.  Dir.  BOYS,  18.  Albauy-street,  ltegent’s-park. 

\AT ANTED,  a CARPENTER  and  JOINER, 

V Y well  acquainted  with  his  business,  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
shop  where  from  ten  to  twenty  men  ore  mostly  employed.  Good 
references  from  former  employers  will  be  required  as  to  ability  and 
sobriety. — Apply  (stating  terms!  to  Mr.  W.  BALLARD,  Builder, 
Leamington  Priors,  Warwickshire. 

DECORATIVE  PAINTING.— 

AJ  Dfr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dluuich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  he  cen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  intoim  his  patrons,  nnd 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enahled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediaeval,  or  DIodern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG.  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall.  London. 

TO  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  PLUMBERS, 

V V to  take  the  entire  management  of  all  the  plumbing  work 

in  a large  and  old-esfabli-hed  business  in  London;  he  must  be  a 
practical  and  experienced  workman,  with  on  unexceptionable 
character,  and  conversant  with  office  business.— Apply  by  letter 
only,  to  W.  A.,  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street., 
Covent-garden. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  of 

¥ Y WORKS,  or  BUILDER'S  CLERK,  by  a person  who  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business.  He  can  make  working  draw- 
ings. measure,  nnd  cstimnte.  References  given  —Address.  A.  B., 
Mr.  Warner's.  No.  9.  Franccs-street,  Gower-street,  St.  Pancras. 

Architectural  exhibition,"  isr>2. 

PM.  -The  EXHIBITION  will  bo  OPENED  to  tho  PUBLIC 
at  the  PORTLAND  GALLERIES,  opposite  tho  Polytechnic 
Institution,  Regent-street,  on  the  12th  JANUARY,  1853,  aud  will 
remain  open  till  March  18th.  All  drawings  must  be  sent  in  frames 

° ARCHITECTURAL  LITHOGRAPHS,  which  may  have  heen 
printed  for  private  circulation  only,  will  have  a place  set  apart  for 
them  A table  will  he  kept  for  the  exhibition  of  Architectural 
Works  recently  published,  and  prices  may  he  given  in  the  cata- 
logues. The  committee  desire  to  see  the  collection  of  manufac- 
tures, materials,  processes,  Ac  Ac.,  directly  connected  with  Archi- 
tecture as  complete  as  possible,  and  call  the  particular  attention 
of  those  interested  in  such  things  to  this  endeavour  to  provide  n 
place  where  they  may  obtain  deliberate  inspection.  A description 
for  the  catalogues  must  be  sent  by  letter  with  all  contributions  in 
all  departments  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  Every 
thing  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  delivered  od  tho  premises 
on  the  1st  aud  2nd  of  January,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  six, 
Subscribers  are  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  imme- 
diately to  A.  ASHPITEL,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  8,  Carlton- 
chambers,  St.  James’s,  as  the  committee  have  entered  on  the 
necessary  expenses : a subscription  list  will  be  printed  with  the 
catalogues,  aud  early  notice  should  be  given  by  all  who  may  not 
yet  have  sent  in  their  names. 

The  admission  fee  will  be  One  Shilling,  including  a catalogue  ; 
season  tickets,  including  a catalogue  for  students  aud  others  desir- 
ous to  cmne  otten.  Two  Shillings.  Master  builders  and  others 
will  receive  free  tickets  for  deserving  workmen  on  application  at 
the  Gallery.  All  inquiries  will  be  directly  attended  to  if  addressed 
by  letter  to  either  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

JAS.  EUDIESTON,  Jun., 5,  Crown-court,") 

Old  Broad-street.  Citv.  (jInn  .Sees 

JAS.  FERGUSSON,  F.R.A.S.,  20,  Lang-  fuon-  oecs' 
Imm-place,  Regent-street.  J 

HPHE  Friends  of  a Youth  are  desirous  of 

B.  placing  him  with  a respectable  BUILDER  as  IN-DOOR 
APPRENTICE,  where  lie  will  lie  treated  ns  one  of  the  family,  and 
learn  bis  business  thoroughly —Address,  Q.  P.,  Mr.  Bond’s,  Baker, 
Ealine-lano,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

A RCHITECTS,  Surveyors,  Builders.  &c., 

PM.  requiring  a practical  ASSISTANT  and  CLERK  of  WORKS, 
of  fourteen  years’ experience,  thoroughly  versed  in  preparing  plans, 
specifications,  detail  drawings,  taking  out  quantities,  measuring, 
book-keeping,  superintending  works,  meeting  with  a very  severe 
loss,  offers  himself  at  trifling  remuneration.  References.— Address 
VETA.  17.  St.  Mnrtin's-lane.  Charing-cross. 

Tit  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  22,  who  has  been 

PM.  articled  with  an  Architect  nnd  Surveyor  of  extensive  prac- 
tice. is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  either  in  town  or  country 
—Address,  R.  U..  General  Post-office,  Wolverhampton. 

TO  XRCniTECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  respectably  connected, 

Pm.  having  completed  his  articles  with  an  eminent  architect,  is 
desirous  of  nn  ENGAGEMENT.  Most  re- pcctahle  references  flan 
he  given.  The  countrv  not  objected  to.— Address  C.  A.,  4,  Church- 
street.  Queen-street..  Pimlico. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  has  heen  eight  years 

Pm  in  nn  Architect's  office,  wish's  a SITUATION  ns  an 
ARCHITECT’S  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  The  most  satisfactory 
refer- nees  can  be  given  both  as  to  cha-acter  and  ability.— Address 
67.  Office  of  “ The  Builder.”  1.  York-street.  Covent-garden. 

/^OLOSSEUM.  — The  original  and  extra- 

Aj  ordinary  PANORAMA  of  LONDON,  painted  by  Mr.  Parris, 
will  he  EXHIBITED,  with  the  other  splendid  features  of  this 
EstablLhment,  end  rely  re-embellished,  daily  from  half-post  Ten 
till  Four.  The  grand  PANORAD1 A of  PARIS  by  NIGHT, 
bv  Danson  and  Sou,  every  evening  (except  Saturday),  from 
Seven  till  Ten.  The  most  admired  music  from  two  till  half- 
past  Four,  and  during  the  evening,  when  the  conservatories, 
saloons,  Ac,  are  brilliantly  illuminated.  Admission,  day  or 
evening,  2s  ; children  aud  schools,  half-price.  CYOLORAMA, 
Albany-street.  admission  is.  A grand  moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon 
and  the  Earthquake  in  1753,  is  exhibited  daily  at  Three,  and 
every  evening  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight  o'clock,  illustrated  by 
appropriate  music  on  the  new  grand  Apollonicon.  Children  and 
schools  half-price. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  in  want  of  an 

Pm  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  : has  heen  brought  up  in  the 
office  of  a thorough  practical  architect ; is  fully  competent  to  make 
out  drawings,  to  take  out  quantities,  measure.  Ac,.  and  undertake 
all  the  duties  required  in  cither  of  the  above  offices. — Address, 
stating  salary  given,  OMEGA.  Post-office,  W orccster. 

TO  PURVEYORS,  he. 

A FIRST-RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN  is 

PM  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  execute  every  description  of 
finished  work,  of  estate  and  Parliamentary  plans.  Government  or 
private  survey-.  Ac.  His  varied  execution  in  writings,  title-,  nnd 
general  draughtsman  hip,  have  secured  him  the  rec 'inmendation 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession.— For  further  particu- 
lars jmd  specimens,  address,  Y.  Z.,  R.  Ruffles',  4,  Trafalgar-square, 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 

LL  TIoN.-A  popular  LECTURE  on  the  ADVANCEMENT 
of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,  daily  at  Two  o'clock,  by 
J.  11.  Pepper,  Esq —Lecture  on  Ward's  New  Submarine  Lamp- 
Prize  Model  of  Dir.  Dlcchi's  Farmery  nt  Tiptree-hall  explained.— 
A new  Lecturo  on  the  History  of  the  Harp,  by  F.  Chfttterton,  Esq. 
until  the  19th  inst.  only,  at  Eight  in  the  Evenings,  with  Accompani- 
ment on  Erard’s  Great  Exhibition  Harp,  and  Vocal  Illustra- 
tions hy  Dliss  Blanche  Younge,  R.  A.  Music  —Lecturo  by  Dr. 
Baohhoftner  on  the  Philosophy  of  Scientific  Recreation.— 
Numerous  Prize  Models,  Works  of  Art.  Ac.,  from  the  Great 
Exhibition,  will  be  explained  by  Dir.  Crispe.— Optical  Effects 
in  Diisolvng  Views,  Microscope,  Chroinatrope.  Ac.— Diver  and 
Diving  Bell,  Ac.,  Ac.— Adrai-sion,  Is  ; Schools  nnd  Children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  half-price.— Open  daily  from  Eleven  to 
Five,  and  every  Evening,  except  Saturday,  from  Seven  till  Half- 
past Ten. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

HT HE  Advertiser,  having  the  early  and  prin- 

-1-  oipal  part  of  the  day  disengaged,  is  desirous  of  meting 
with  an  ENGA  GED!  ENT  to  superintend  the  whole  or  part  of  any 
work-,  alterations.  Ac.  Is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
branches  in  the  building  trades.  Measuring,  and  estimating,  if 
v quired.— Address,  F.  R.  S.,  at  Dir.  Goodiuge’s,  Stationer,  21, 
Aldcrsgate-street,  City. 
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SATURDAY DECEMBER  20,  1851. 

MILLION  of  people,  on  a mode- 
rate calculation,  derive  the  basis 
and  medium  of  most  of  their  fluid 
sustenance  and  culinary  pro- 
cesses— their  pabulum  vitee — 
water,  from  the  Thames,  into  which  the  whole  of 
the  sluggish  and  imperfect  drainage  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  metropolis  is  disembogued.  Two 
millions  of  people,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
breathe  continually  the  air  of  streets  and 
bouses,  the  whole  substratum  of  which  is 
saturated  with  the  abomination  of  cesspools 
and  stagnant  sewers,  whose  steaming  vapours 
and  gases  are  continually  impregnating  the  air 
so  breathed.  These  are  facts  no  less  horrible 
and  astounding,  than  disgraceful  to  the  boasted 
refinement,  energy,  and  wealth  of  the  metro- 
polis of  the  British  empire.  True,  the  exer- 
tions of  some  are  never-ceasing ; but  if  the 
senses  of  the  mass  of  the  community  were  not 
blunted  by  habit,  so  as  to  be  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  evils,  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
vegetate,  or  stagnate  rather,  it  could  never 
have  remained  for  any,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  taunt  them  with  the 
existence  or  the  endurance  of  such  evils.  It  is 
full  time  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  pro- 
perly in  hand,  and  that,  by  one  spirited  and 
comprehensive  effort,  all  traces  of  uncleanness 
should  be  swept  away.  The  most  serious  com- 
plaints are  indeed  continually  made  to  those 
whose  duty  it  has  hitherto  been  to  remove  the 
source  of  mischief,  but  whose  practice  has 
I been,  perhaps  unavoidably,  merely  to  dally 
! with  it,  stir  it  up,  and  intensify  our  conscious- 
ness of  it.  Even  palliation  is  put  off  by  the 
perpetual  assurance  that  “ there  can  be  no 
relief  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  com- 
prehensive drainage  plan,  which  is  in  contem- 
plation.55 What  we  now  want  is  immediate 
action,  not  mere  dallying  “ contemplation.55 
Something  must  be  done.  The  Thames  must 
be  purified,  and  the  air  must  be  made  whole- 
some. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  proceedings  at 
recent  meetings,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
have  no  intention  of  attempting  this,  at  all 
events  at  present.  They  are  reducing  the 
establishment  and  appear  to  be  setting  their 
house  in  order  for  quietly  carrying  on  the 
present  business ; — even  countermanding  some 
of  the  isolated  works  which  had  been  ordered, 
amounting  in  cost  to  41,000/.  It  was  on  the  10th 
instant  that  Mr.  Lawes,  the  chairman,  brought 
forward  the  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the 
establishment,  and  which  the  Court  at  once 
unanimously  adopted. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that,  under 
the  present  arrangements,  nothing  is  brought 
forward  before  the  Court  for  discussion  .-  this 
we  suppose  passes  elsewhere  : it  simply  comes 
there  for  formal  acceptance.* 

* One  exception  occurred  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  the 
motion,  “ that  the  services  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,  as  sur- 
veyor, be  discontinued,"  was  carried  by  one  only.  Re- 
membering the  good  service  performed  by  Mr.  Phillips  at 
an  earlier  period,  the  public  will  probably  ask  the  reason 
for  his  dismissal.  We  were  glad  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Allason,  who  was  a member  of  the  old  Westminster  Com- 
mission, moved  a proposition  to  retain  Mr.  Phillips. 


On  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
Mr.  Lawes  stated  that  the  opinion  both  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  doors  being,  that  the  ex- 
penditure was  greater  than  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  or  the  amount  of  works  executed, 
would  justify,  he  had  obtained  returns  of  the 
charges  at  different  periods.  He  found  that 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1847,  the  establish- 
ment charges  amounted  to  12,838/.  5s.  9d. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  1849,  they  amounted 
to  16,778/.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1849,  they 
had  increased  to  22,820/. ; and  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1851,  the  same  charges  amounted  to 
24,753 /.  158.  8d.  Upon  a reference  to  the 
amount  of  public  works  executed  during  the 
several  years  to  which  that  return  related,  he 
found  that  in  1847  they  amounted  to  70,630 /. 
4s.  7d.;  in  1848,  to  79,665/.  9s.  7d.,  of  which 
sum  32,172/.  19s.  5d.  was  in  respect  of  works 
executed  or  put  in  hand  prior  to  November, 
1847;  in  1849,  the  works  executed  amounted 
to  50,309/.  4s.  Id.;  and  in  1850,  to  57,655/. 
6s.  4d.  It  would  then  at  once  be  seen  by 
comparing  those  sums  with  the  amounts  ex- 
pended in  establishment  charges  that  they  bore 
a very  large  proportion  indeed  to  the  extent  of 
public  works  executed  by  the  commission.  By 
the  scheme  submitted  he  showed  that,  includ- 
ing some  reductions  lately  made,  a gross 
annual  saving  of  9,027/.  would  be  effected  in 
the  establishment  charges,  now  estimated  at 
29,064 /. 

Founded  on  the  pressing  want,  a Company 
to  drain  London  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  the 
necessary  steps  have  been  taken  preparatory 
to  applying  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  Act  of  Incorporation  during  the 
forthcoming  session.  The  Bill,  it  appears, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Government,  with 
the  view  to  obtain  their  sanction  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a clause  which  will,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  public  benefits  to  be  attained, 
guarantee  a minimum  rate  of  3 per  cent, 
interest  to  the  shareholders  in  the  enterprise. 
The  estimates,  however,  give  assurance,  it  is 
said,  that  the  works  may  be  constructed  with- 
out subjecting  the  ratepayers  to  any  charge 
whatever. 

The  plan  (not  a new  one)  of  this  company 
is  described  as  consisting  of — 

“ A tunnel-sewer  on  each  side  of  the  Thames, 
crossing  under  the  present  sewers  without  disturb- 
ing them,  and  receiving  the  contents  of  each 
through  a shaft.  These  two  tunnel-sewers  will  be 
constructed  by  tunnelling  or  boring,  and  will  be 
laid  with  such  an  additional  fall,  or  inclination,  as 
will  secure  a rapid  subterranean  current  towards 
the  marshes  east  of  the  metropolis,  where  the 
refuse-matter  will  be  raised  by  mechanical  means, 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  company’s  works 
will  afford  means  for  effectually  draining  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  metropolis  : an  important 
sanitary  improvement  will  be  conferred,  by  the 
proposed  removal  of  the  refuse  which  now  vitiates 
the  atmosphere  : the  Thames  water,  which  is  used 
by  a million  of  the  inhabitants,  will  be  preserved 
from  pollution  ; and  a guano  field,  of  vast  extent, 
will  be  collected  for  the  use  of  our  agriculturists.55 

They  naturally  quote  the  declaration  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  July  13,  1846  “That  it  is  only  through 
the  agency  of  a company,”  that  the  various 
plans  proposed  to  them  “ may  be  all  combined 
and  applied  to  the  important  purposes  of 
cleansing  our  towns,  purifying  our  rivers,  and 
enriching  our  soil.”  “ Commercial  enterprise,” 
says  Mr.  Morewood,  the  projector  of  this  com- 
pany, in  a communication  to  us  on  the  subject, 
“can  point  to  works  which  it  has  devised, 
successfully  carried,  and  managed,  although 
involving  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred 


millions  sterling.  It  has  accomplished  works 
previously  esteemed  impossible.  We  can  also 
organise  an  Exhibition,  passing  like  a meteor 
along  the  horizon.  * * * Fifty- six  years 
ago  it  was  felt  that  a dock  was  wanted  for  ships. 
The  subject  was  fully  laid  before  a general 
meeting,  and  in  December,  1795,  the  project 
proposed  was  unanimously  approved  of,  and 
a subscription  of  800,000/.  was  filled  in  a few 
hours  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect.  In 
1851,  redundant  capital  is  seeking  employ- 
ment in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Who  then, 
will  now  join  in  the  honour  of  prosecuting  and 
securing  to  the  metropolis  a work,  which  in  its 
beneficial  results  will  not  stand  second  to  any 
other  work  which  man  has  accomplished  V* 
There  are  few  things  that  commercial  enter- 
prise cannot  accomplish,  but  to  enlist  it  there 
must  of  course  be  a reasonable  prospect  of 
gain.  We  have  always  viewed  favourably  the 
endeavours  made  to  apply  the  produce  of  the 
sewers  to  agricultural  purposes ; and  are  most 
anxious  to  see  brought  into  practice  what 
ought  to  be  so  profitable.  Certainty,  however, 
on  this  head  has  not  increased  ; the  difficulty 
of  application  has  not  lessened  ; and  whether 
the  prospect  of  remuneration  which  the  scheme 
affords  be  sufficient  to  bring  in  the  capital  re- 
quired to  effect  the  complete  and  perfect  drain- 
age of  London  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  however,  we  are  not  anxious  to  con- 
fide this  important  matter  to  a commercial 
company.  The  first  and  paramount  object  is 
the  effectual  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  not  to 
make  money  by  it,  and  this  must  be  done  by 
the  public,  irrespective  of  cost  and  returns. 

Mr.  Lewis  Gordon,  the  engineer,  has  re- 
cently published  a description  of  Captain 
Vetch’s  plan  for  the  sewerage  of  the  metro- 
polis,* by  which  it  was  proposed,  it  will  be 
remembered,  as  in  some  other  plans,  to  gather 
up  the  sewage  on  each  side  of  the  Thames,  to 
establish  settling  tanks  near  Plaistow  Level, 
and  at  Deptford,  and  to  take  the  overflow  into 
the  river  at  a short  distance  west  of  Barking 
Creek.  “ There  is  no  room,”  says  Captain 
Vetch,  “ for  half  measures : it  is  in  vain  to 
hope  that  the  sewerage  of  the  town  can  be 
materially  improved  until  the  river  is  freed 
from  the  pollution  at  present  discharged  into 
it.”  We  may  mention  that  the  Captain’s 
views  on  Water  Supply  are  added  : the  two 
subjects  are  intimately  connected,  and  ought 
always  to  be  considered  together. 

At  Croydon,  last  week,  new  combined  works 
of  water  supply  and  drainage  were  opened. 
The  supply  of  water  is  derived  directly  from  a 
spring,  which  has  been  found  adequate  for  the 
supply  of  the  whole  town,  with  only  the  inter- 
vention of  a covered  reservoir  75  feet  in  dia- 
meter, to  adjust  the  twenty-four  hours’  flow  of 
the  spring  to  the  twelve  or  fourteen  hours’ 
consumption,  this  arrangement  obviating  the 
exposure  of  the  water  to  pollution,  and  its 
deterioration  from  stagnation.  The  works,  we 
understand,  were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Ranger, 
and  are  especially  noticeable  as  the  first  con- 
structed under  the  Public  Health  Act.  At  a 
meeting  there  on  the  occasion,  it  was  stated 
that — 

The  expense  of  the  water  supply  in  the 
metropolis,  taking  as  examples  three  average 
London  parishes  supplied  by  trading  compa- 
nies, was  3/.  per  annum  per  house,  one  with 
another,  or  about  Is.  2«d.  per  week,  for  an 
intermittent  supply,  besides  the  expense  and 

* “ A short  Description  of  the  Plans  of  Captain  Vetch 
for  tho  Sewerage  of  the  Metropolis."  London : Wyld, 
1851.  Various  maps  accompany  it. 
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the  pollution  of  the  water  occasioned  by  the  , 
use  of  cisterns ; whereas  at  Croydon,  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  the  expense  of  a con- 
stant supply  of  water,  entirely  free  from  ani- 
mal impurities,  an  1 free  from  the  soot  and  dirt 
of  cisterns,  well  aerated  and  fitted  for  imme-  | 
diate  use  at  the  table,  would  be  at  an  average  ^ 
rate  of  only  12s.  a house  per  annum,  or  less  ( 
than  3d.  p‘er  week  per  house,  while  no  cisterns  , 
or  expensive  works  of  the  kind  would  be : 
required  in  any  of  the  houses.  This  calcula-  | 
tion  was  made  for  works  which  had  been  laid  | 
out  for  the  progressive  increase  of  the  town,  , 
and  for  double  the  present  population,  and 
then  the  cost  would  be  reduced  to  an  expense 
of  l^d.  per  house  per  week  ; and  this  constant, 
and  unlimited  supply  of  pure  spring  water 
could  be  given  to  the  poorest  houses  in  the 
place  at  the  rate  of  id.  a week  per  house. 

With  respect  to  drainage,  too,  a great  saving 
is  to  be  effected,  and  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  more  carefully  into  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Returning  to  London,  we  re-urge  the  crying 
necessity  of  freeing  the  river  from  pollution, 
and  providing  perfect  drainage  for  the  town. 
Half-measures  will  not  do : we  must  have  the 
most  perfect  plan  that  can  be  obtained. 
“ Lords  and  Commons  of  England,”  we  say 
with  Milton,  “ consider  what  nation  whereof  it 
is  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors  ; 
a nation  not  slow  nor  dull,  but  of  a quick,  in- 
genious, and  piercing  spirit;  acute  to  invent, 
subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath 
the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that  human 
capacity  can  soar  to.” 


ON  SOUND  CONSTRUCTION  IN  REFER- 
ENCE TO  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

Your  observations  upon  the  materials  and 
workmanship  employed  in  speculative  build- 
ings, and  the  illustrations  which  they  derive 
from  the  accidents  that  are  sometimes  occur- 
ring, will,  I trust,  command  serious  attention. 
They  are  pregnant  with  instruction,  and  con- 
vey lessons  for  precaution,  which  it  behoves 
us  all  to  ponder  well  and  in  time. 

Never  were  tact,  firmness,  and  good  sense 
more  necessary  in  the  district  surveyor;  for 
there  are  four  great  causes  which  tend  to 
deprive  him  of  the  moral  support  and  influ- 
ence which  ought  to  be  conceded  to  him  as  a 
public  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  public.  First,  there 
is  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings-office;  secondly,  the  weakly-advised 
court  of  appeal — her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  Works  and  Buildings;  thirdly,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  first  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Buildings  to  allow  his  judgment,  in  framing 
the  various  bills,  to  be  swayed  and  controlled 
by  that  very  body,  and  especially  the  specula- 
tive builders,  whose  misdoings  or  want,  of 
judgment  it  is  the  one  great  purpose  of  the 
Building  Act  to  counteract, — they  have  such 
an  interest  in  rendering  the  Act  as  inoperative 
as  possible,  that  it  is  of  course  their  object  to 
neutralise  its  requirements,  and  leave  them- 
selves free  to  go  a-head  unheeded  and  unre- 
strained; fourthly,  the  strange  assumption  of 
most  of  the  magistral  s to  ignore  their  purely 
ministerial  administrative  character,  and  to  re- 
hear de  novo,  and  rejudge  cases  already  heard 
and  already  judged  by  a more  competent  au- 
thority, and  whose  decision  it  is  their  proper 
duty  merely  to  grant  the  powers  to  carry  into 
effect. 

Nothing  can  be  more  irksome  to  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  than  to  have  perpetual  squab- 
bles with  the  builders,  and  nothing  is  more 
inimical  to  his  own  interest  than  to  impede 
the  progress  of  building  operations.  If,  then, 
the  district  surveyor  considers  himself  com- 
pelled to  take  steps  against  a builder,  it  may 
be  generally  assumed,  for  I do  not  argue  upon 
exceptional  cases,  that  it  is  from  a sense  of 
duty ; for  he  derives  no  remuneration  for  the 
additional  trouble,  and  exposes  himself  to  a 
great  deal  of  vexatious  opposition  and  loss  of 
time. 


But  their  duties  would  be  materially  light-  [ 
ened  if  one  class  of  trade,  which  would  be 
materially  benefited,  I mean  smiths  and 
founders,  would  turn  their  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  second  the  primary  intention  of 
the  legislature  in  carrying  out  the  building 
regulations.  I allude  to  the  more  general 
introduction  of  iron,  even  as  an  economical 
material  in  various  departments  of  construc- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  I do  not  see  why  cast 
iron  cornices  for  houses  and  shop  fronts 
should  not  be  introduced.  At  Paris,  many 
entablatures  to  some  of  the  moat  elegant 
“ magazins  ” are  of  this  material,  and  present 
a great  variety  of  design.  And  no  greater 
monotony  need  result  than  is  now  perceptible 
in  our  shop  frontispieces,  most  of  which  are 
more  or  less  repetitions  of  one  another. 
Again,  why  may  not  balconies,  conserva- 
tory inclosures,  and  verandahs  and  out- 
side blinds  be  of  metal  instead  of  wood, 
so  inflammable  a matter  ? I seek,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  induce  builders  in  my 
district  to  adopt  iron  trimmers  to  the  fire- 
places, consisting  of  inch  or  inch  and  a quarter 
square  or  circular  iron  bar  : the  economy  of 
expense  both  as  to  labour  and  material  is  re- 
markable ; and  there  is  this  further  advantage, 
that  it  prevents  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
question  of  the  insertion  of  trimmers  into  or 
near  the  flues. 

Again,  I do  not  see  why  every  external 
window  and  door-opening  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  have  a cambered  bar  as  well  as  the 
chimney-openings ; for  more  frequently  the 
weight  is  enormous  which  comes  directly  over 
the  window-arches,  particularly  that  now-a- 
days  no  attention  is  paid  to  make  “ voids  over 
voids,  solids  under  solids,”  and  immense  soli- 
dity would  be  added  to  external  walls,  if  bars, 
say  2 or  3 inches  wide  and  3-8ths  thick  for 
ordinary  houses,  were  introduced  the  whole 
length  of  the  fronts,  bedded  in  cement  imme- 
diately over  the  openings,  and  relieving  the 
arches  from  considerable  strains. 

Nor  do  I think  that  the  Legislature  would 
err,  if  it  required,  in  the  height  of  each  story, 
two  tiers  of  hoop  iron  bond,  laid  in  one  course 
with  fresh  cement  and  sand  in  equal  quantities, 
and  each  tier  consisting  of  at  least  two  lengths 
of  hoop  iron  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a half 
wide  and  l-l6th  thick,  a precaution  the  more 
necessary  since  wood  bond  has  been  so  pro- 
perly precluded  from  party-walls. 

I am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  wise  in 
the  Legislature,  as  a sanitary  precaution  in 
order  to  keep  out  damp,  to  require  that  none 
but  sound  stock  bricks  be  used  in  all  external 
walls ; and,  as  a constructive  precaution,  that 
none  but  stock  bricks  be  used  in  the  brick- 
work of  the  lowermost  story  and  in  the 
j chimney-breasts  and  widths  of  the  flues ; 

' allowing  not  more  than  one-third  place-bricks 
| to  be  used  in  the  rest  of  the  party-walls.  The 
remission  of  the  duties  on  bricks  would  justify 
such  a requirement  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

| I shall  not  allude  to  other  expedients  adopted 
usually  by  experienced  architects  and  surveyors 
| in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  which  might 
i not  be  absolutely  requisite  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  frequently  vexatious.  If  it  were  thought 
necessary  to  contemplate  all  possible  casualties 
by  direct  enactment,  or  to  leave  it  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  district  surveyor  to  require 
such  and  such  increase  of  strength  and  addi- 
tion of  material,  as  he  might  think  expedient, 
I fear  the  public  would  have  to  incur  an  enor- 
mous expense,  as  distributed  over  all  the  dis- 
tricts, more  than  equivalent  (and  I trust  I may 
say  it  without  being  deemed  as  irreverently 
regardless  of  human  life)  for  the  comparatively 
few  casualties  which  occur  in  the  metropolis, 
and  which  do  not  exceed  one  per  fifty  thousand 
per  annum,  and  most  of  which  are  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  workmen  themselves, 
more  than  through  any  defect  of  construction. 

T.  L.  Donaldson. 


Society  of  Arts. — On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, 17th  inst.,  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  M.P.,  delivered 
the  third  of  the  series  of  Exhibition  lectures  at 
the  Adelphi.  The  subject  was  “ Chemical  and 
Pharmaceutical  Products.” 
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NOTES  ON  A FEW  IMPORTANT  QUES- 
TIONS IN  ARCHITECTURAL  PRACTICE. * 

Instead  of  writing  a paper  upon  any  one 
particular  subject  relating  to  the  profession,  I 
have  put  together  briefly  my  notions  upon 
several.  The  subjects  that  I touch  upon  are 
these  : — “ The  Nomenclature  of  what  is  termed 
Gothic  Architecture;”  “ Copyism  and  Style;” 

“ Ancient  Lettering;”  “ Church  Woodwork ;” 

“ Materials  for  External  Work  ;”  “ Restora- 
tions ;”  and  “ Monuments.” 

I wish  this  paper  to  be  viewed  in  the  same 
way  as  we  look  over  a sketch  book,  where  we 
expect  and  indeed  hope  to  find  something 
fresh,  though  little  elaborated,  in  every  page 
we  turn  to.  To  begin,  then,  with 

The  Classification  of  what  is  termed  Gothic 
Architecture.— It  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory 
to  find  the  buildings  of  this  country  continu- 
ally being  re-classified  by  our  professors  and 
amateurs  : we  have,  amongst  the  numerous 
terms  at  present  in  use — Mediaeval,  Gothic 
Church,  Spiritual,  Pointed,  Christian,  Middle 
Age,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Romantic  architecture;, 
these  meaning  one  and  the  same  thing,  beiug 
divided  into  styles,  periods,  or  ages  (all  in  a 
state  of  progress  or  transition),  and  up  to  this 
time  called  by  at  least  150  different  names  : so 
many,  in  fact,  are  the  terms  now  in  use  that  it 
is  quite  an  exertion  even  for  an  architect  to 
become  acquainted  with  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
very  great  difficulty  in  describing  a building 
to  any  one  in  the  profession.  Who,  however, 
has  not  been  sorely  vexed  while  endeavouring 
to  do  so  to  one  not  acquainted  with  our 
changeable  nomenclature?  To  talk  to  the 
public  about  a church  being  “ Perpendicular,” 
“ Early  Complete  Gothic,”  or  “ Debased,”  is  of 
little  use  : they  naturally  expect  to  understand 
us  at  once,  and  without  the  least  explanation. 
If  we  speak  of  Grecian,  Roman,  Egyptian,  or 
Chinese  architecture,  people  know  what  we 
mean  ; but  so  long  as  we  talk  about"  English 
Perpendicular,”  “ Decorated  Scotch,”  or  “ Irish 
Early  English,”  they  will  not  and  cannot  com- 
prehend us.  Why  not,  then,  call  our  own 
architecture  simply  “ English?”  Every  one  will 
understand  the  meaning  of  “ English  archi- 
tecture of  the  thirteenth  century,”  also  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century,  Irish,  Scotch, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish  : we  shall  thus 
get  over  all  difficulties  as  to  the  transitional 
state  of  our  buildings,  and  shall  do  away  with 
the  numerous  styles,  periods,  and  orders  that 
have  puzzled  the  learned  and  unlearned  for  so 
many  years. 

By  so  speaking  about  buildings,  we  not 
only  give  ourselves  less  trouble,  but  we  are 
able  to  converse  upon  architectural  subjects 
with  the  most  uneducated  without  having  to 
enter  into  long  explanations  as  to  the  meaning 
of  “ Early  Middle  Pointed,”  or  “ Complete 
and  After  Gothic.” 

My  second  note  relates  to — 

“ Copyism  and  Style.” — Those  who  come 
under  the  denomination  of  Gothic,  or  as  we 
will  now  call  them,  English  architects,  abuse 
the  classic  ones  for  copying  the  temples  of 
Greece  and  Rome:  the  classic  gentlemen  tell 
us  that  their  opponents  copy  the  churches  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  : others 
abuse  both,  and  while  denouncing  copyism 
altogether,  tell  us  to  follow  the  laws  of  nature 
and  Venetian  architecture.  Now,  Venetian 
palaces  are  much  better  in  Venice  than  in 
Pall-mall.  Grecian  buildings,  fine  as  they  are 
in  Greece,  are  not  suitable  for  London.  Italian 
ones  should  remain  in  Italy;  and,  certainly, 
Chinese  houses,  whatever  merit  they  possess, 
had  better  keep  to  China,  and  China  only. 
But  although  we  should  not  copy  the  buildings 
of  other  nations,  let  us  study  them  well ; learn- 
ing elegance  from  one — beauty,  magnificence, 
and  grandeur  from  others.  Our  own  struc- 
tures, however,  must  be  really  and  truly  Eng- 
lish,— not  that  I wish  old  churches  copied  in 
the  present  day,  or  desire  cusped  windows, 
with  quarried  glass,  in  our  offices  or  bedrooms ; 
but  improvements  upon  the  old  buildings, 
with  our  latest  inventions  introduced,  the  whole 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  architects, 
who,  if  they  had  lived  till  now,  would  have 

* A Paper  read  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  on  Friday,  Dec.  12. 
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led  us  on  in  style  instead  of  the  other  way, 
and  would  soon  have  shown  us  what  to  do 
with  ventilators,  plate  glass,  water  pipes,  stoves, 
and  such  things,  rather  than  have  concealed 
them,  as  is  generally  attempted  to  he  done  in 
the  present  day.  Not  only  should  we  abstain 
from  copying  buildings,  but  also  materials : 
thus,  wood  and  cement  should  never  look  like 
stone  or  marble  : chimneys  sho^  d not  be  dis- 
guised as  urns,  or  library  doors  be  like  rows  of 
books : and  in  using  iron-work,  attempts 
should  not  be  made  to  treat  it  as  stone,  which 
owes  its  effect  to  light  and  shade;  for  ironwork, 
properly  arranged,  trusts  to  its  form  only : 
anything,  therefore,  executed  in  this  material 
is  always  perfect  of  itself,  that  is,  it  never  re- 
quires any  particular  light  or  sunshine  to  show 
off  its  beauties  : when  seen  at  all,  it  is  always  to 
advantage.  Mouldings,  which  have  done  so 
much  for  the  architecture  of  all  ages,  are 
scarcely  required  in  our  use  of  iron,  on  account 
of  the  latter  being  so  perfectly  independent  of 
that  for  which  mouldings  are  used  in  other 
materials  •.  they  are  only  admissible  when  we 
require  them  for  their  form.  A very  great  deal 
will  doubtless  be  done  in  metal  work  before 
long,  and  if  properly  treated,  a new  and  de- 
cided character  will  be  given  by  it  to  the  style 
of  buildings  erected  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Ancient  Lettering. — The  bright,  the  elegant 
old  letters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, illuminated  with  gold  and  colour,  and 
as  beautiful  in  execution  as  design,  must  be 
admired  by  all  who  search  under  whitewash 
and  into  the  manuscripts  of  past  ages.  Is  it, 
however,  right,  that  in  our  love  for  them  we 
should  introduce  their  forms  unaltered  into 
the  buildings  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? No  ; 
for  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  truly 
ridiculous  to  put  up  prayers  and  texts  in 
modern  churches  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  a few  architects  and  antiquaries. 
Surely  these  good  people  are  not  the  only  ones 
intended  to  have  the  benefit  of  what  is  written 
there  : every  one  who  can  read  at  all  ought  to 
be  able  to  decipher  each  word  that  appears  on 
the  walls  of  our  places  of  worship  : the  more 
unlearned  the  man,  vhe  clearer  the  writing 
should  be;  for  these  sentences  and  command- 
ments are  not  for  the  decoration  of  the  church, 
or  for  the  few  to  show  how  clever  they  are 
at  being  able  to  make  them  out,  but  that  all, 
even  the  youngest  and  dullest,  may  read  and 
learn.  Let,  then,  our  writing  be  legible,  but 
no  one  need  fancy  that  he  can  spend  too  much 
taste  or  thought  in  ornamenting  it  either  as  to 
form  or  colour. 

Church  Woodwork. — Theatres  are  erected  in 
such  a way  that  the  greatest  number  of  persons 
may  be  accommodated  therein  with  conve- 
nience, and  that  all  may  see  and  hear  well : 
people  are  not  placed  in  the  lobbies  or  any- 
where else  where  they  cannot  see  the  perform- 
ance ; neither  is  a gallery,  nor  even  a single 
seat,  erected  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the 
design  or  convenience  of  the  building : as  to 
the  general  effect,  the  design  of  a theatre  is 
never  considered  complete  until  its  numerous 
stalls  and  boxes  are  filled  with  human  beings. 
If  then  we  take  so  much  care  with  our  theatres, 
should  we  not  have  much  more  anxiety  in  the 
arrangement  of  churches  ? They  should  have 
proper  sittings  : every  one  should  see  and  hear, 
and  no  one  be  placed  in  a gallery  or  in  any  other 
uncomfortable  or  conspicuous  position,  to  the 
annoyance  of  himself  and  disfigurement  of  the 
building : all  the  sittings  should  be  on  the 
floor,  and  all  face  the  east : they  should  have 
low  backs  and  no  doors : the  ends  of  the 
sittings  should  be  like  the  ends  of  benches, 
and  not  like  pew-ends  without  doors.  It  is 
useless  to  talk  either  of  moveable  seats  or  no 
seats  at  all : we  require  them  fixed,  and  not 
too  near  to  each  other.  Most  of  the  churches 
erected  within  the  last  few  years  have  their 
sittings  arranged  most  uncomfortably  : they 
have  been  placed  as  closely  together  as  possi- 
ble, and  in  every  little  nook  and  corner,  because 
the  greater  the  number  of  seats  provided  the 
larger  is  the  grant  of  money  received  from  the 
Church  Commissioners. 

“ Poppyheads  ” are  not,  I think,  advisable  : 
a few  in  an  old  or  small  building  always  look 
well ; but  hundreds  of  them  in  long  rows  are 


bad,  and  people  will  hang  their  hats  on  them. 
The  backs  of  seats  are  for  people  to  lean 
against, — sharp  mouldings  should,  therefore, 
not  run  along  the  tops  of  them. 

As  to  the  woodwork  generally,  if  we  are  con- 
tent to  use  deal,  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
own  it : to  stain  or  paint  in  imitation  of  oak, 
or  any  other  wood,  is,  I think,  wrong : we 
should  either  leave  it  in  its  natural  state,  var- 
nish, or  else  paint  the  work  of  plain  tints, 
using  stripes,  diapers,  or  running  patterns  if 
we  please,  but  without  shading  or  graining  of 
any  description.  While  thus  paint  improves 
an  inferior  material,  people  are  not  deceived ; 
for  they  know  that  if  the  work  were  of  walnut, 
rose,  ebony,  or  of  any  other  superior  sort,  we 
should  not  think  of  colouring  it  at  all.  Paint, 
then,  in  this  way  hides  the  wood,  but  does  not 
disguise  it. 

Materials  for  External  Work. — In  taking  a 
house  that  has  been  inhabited  for  some  time, 
the  first  thing  we  do  to  make  it  cheerful  and 
pleasant  is  to  have  the  whole  interior  fresh 
papered,  painted,  and  whitewashed  : we  wish 
to  make  it  look  as  brilliant  as  possible;  and  in 
a few  years,  when  all  begins  to  look  dingy,  the 
same  operation  is  performed,  and  the  house 
is  again  decent.  But  as  to  exteriors,  the 
matter  is  not  so  easy  : houses  are  built  of  brick 
in  London,  and  from  their  completion  they  get 
darker  and  darker  every  day  of  their  existence  : 
the  reveals  of  windows  and  a few  details  get  a 
coat  of  paint  now  and  then,  thereby  making 
the  brickwork  all  the  worse.  The  consequence 
is,  that  London  looks  dreary  and  dismal 
wherever  we  go.  Who  ever  enjoys  a walk  up 
Baker,  Harley,  or  Gower  streets  ?— No  one. 
And  no  one  can,  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
their  present  state.  We  must  first  make  them 
look  light  and  clean,  and  people  will  then  seek 
after  rather  than  avoid  them.  The  buildings 
of  large  towns  should  be  erected  in  such  away 
as  never  to  look  any  the  worse  except  through 
actual  wear  : they  should  always  be  clean  and 
bright : smoke,  mud,  sunshine,  and  frost 
should  have  no  effect  upon  them  : they  should 
be  the  same  in  fifty  years  as  when  just  com- 
pleted. To  accomplish  this,  we  must  do  away 
with  our  present  bricks  and  stone  for  external 
work,  and  use  glazed  bricks,  glazed  tiles,  porce- 
lain, glass,  and  any  other  material  that  will  pre- 
serve its  colour,  durability,  and  form.  At  present, 
if  our  buildings  are  of  brick,  stone,  granite,  or 
marble,  in  a short  time  they  are  all  alike,  quite 
black,  the  carvings  and  mouldings  being  lost 
in  soot.  As  to  the  brick  ones,  the  only  way 
to  improve  them  is  to  cover  them  with  cement 
(as  cement,  and  not  jointed  and  worked  in 
imitation  of  stone) : we  thereby  strengthen  the 
old  walls  and  make  the  houses  warmer : all 
our  decorations  become  visible,  and  every  now 
and  then  a coat  of  colour  makes  a place  as 
bright  as  ever.  If  all  our  old  houses  were 
covered  with  cement,  and  if  all  the  people  in  a 
row  were  obliged  to  colour  them  down  of  the 
same  tints,  and  at  the  same  time,  every  two  or 
three  years,  we  should  no  longer  have  London 
as  dismal  as  at  present : the  streets  would 
appear  wider,  less  foggy,  and  very  much 
warmer.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  our  old 
brick  buildings ; but  new  ones,  whether  public 
or  private,  should  be,  as  I said  before,  of  mate- 
rials that  do  not  change  their  colour,  durability, 
or  form,  and  are  never  the  worse,  except 
through  actual  wear. 

Restorations. — In  restoring  a building  we 
should  never  try  to  make  it  look  like  a new 
one,  or  indeed  to  make  any  old  portion  of  it 
appear  new.  Whether  much  or  little  be  done 
it  should  correspond  with  the  old  work,  so 
that  at  the  completion  of  the  job  no  one,  upon 
seeing  the  place,  might  notice  that  workmen 
had  been  there  at  all.  If,  however,  a tower  or 
aisle  has  to  be  added  to  a church  where  no 
such  thing  existed  before,  I do  not  mean  that 
it  should  be  actually  made  to  look  like  old 
work,  but  agreeing  with  the  building  as  to 
character  and  proportion,  it  should  still  have 
every  appearance  of  a 19th  century  addition. 
In  alterations  to  late  work  how  ridiculous  it  is 
to  make  them  of  an  earlier  period ; yet  many 
do  this  on  account  of  their  partiality  to  some 
particular  date.  Suppose  the  choir  of  St. 
Paul’s  had  to  be  rebuilt,  how  would  it  look 
with  even  the  beautiful  apse  of  Westminster 


Abbey  or  Cologne  Cathedral  ? It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  lay  down  rules  for  restoring  our 
buildings,  for  what  will  suit  one  will  not 
another  : the  chief  thing  to  remember  is  to 
take  care  of  and  to  preserve  everything  of  in- 
terest that  we  find  : walls,  windows,  roofs,  all 
must  be  made  as  secure  as  possible,  but  the 
less  we  alter  or  rebuild  the  better.  The  charm 
about  a cathedral  or  old  village  church  is  often 
quite  lost  on  accoun.  of  the  restorer  doing  too 
much,  and  trying  to  make  the  place  new  and 
uniform.  It  is  far  better  to  do  too  little,  for 
when  once  a building  is  robbed  of  its  in- 
dividuality it  no  longer  delights  and  instructs 
those  who  gain  so  much  from  the  old  build- 
ings of  this  country. 

My  last  note  consists  of  a few  remarks 
upon 

Monuments. — The  cross,  the  emblem  of  our 
faith,  is  the  most  appropriate  and  beautiful 
form  by  which  to  mark  the  last  resting  place 
of  a departed  friend.  It  should  be  substantial, 
to  endure  for  ages  : if  of  stone,  it  is  better 
merely  to  pierce  the  cross,  instead  of  elaborately 
carving  upon  the  surface : the  lettering  deeply 
cut  to  be  perpendicular,  and  never  in  a hori- 
zontal position.  Crosses  may  also  be  of  metal 
or  earthenware,  and  a simple  oak  one  put 
together  by  a village  carpenter  may  last  for 
ages.  Formerly,  people  were  buried  in  churches, 
but  instead  of  having  monuments  to  obstruct 
the  passages,  engraved  brasses  were  used  by 
being  let  into  slabs  level  with  the  pavement : 
these,  however,  are  not  now  required,  as  burials 
no  longer  take  place  within  our  sacred  walls. 
When  monuments  are  erected  in  public  places 
to  commemorate  the  good  deeds  of  statesmen 
or  heroes,  the  custom  has  been  for  a long  time 
to  put  up  columns  with  or  without  statues 
above  them.  Nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste, 
for  a column  is  merely  a portion  of  a building, 
it  is  not  complete  either  of  itself  or  with  a 
figure  on  its  summit : we  may  just  as  well 
erect  a tall  factory  chimney,  or  a great  brest- 
summer  to  the  memory  of  a noble  duke  or 
country  squire,  as  works  similar  to  those  in 
Waterloo-place  and  Trafalgar-square. 

Like  an  Eleanor  cross,  a monument  should 
be  of  itself  perfect ; not  as  though  a dozen 
would  form  a good  portico,  but  as  a monu- 
ment and  nothing  else.  When  placed  in  a 
church  it  should  not  appear  hanging  against  a 
wall  as  though  it  would  slip  off,  but  either  be 
placed  in  a recess,  or  else  carried  down  to  the 
ground.  A monument  may  also  be  in  the 
shape  of  a new  window,  font,  or  screen  : the 
inscription  in  either  case  records  the  name  : 
the  building  gains  in  beauty. 

In  these  few  and  brief  notes  I have  perhaps 
shown  that  my  views  upon  several  points 
are  not  in  accordance  with  those  generally 
adopted.  I have  brought  them,  however, 
together,  because  it  is  only  by  learning  and 
discussing  opinions  that  we  think  and  decide 
for  ourselves.  And  as  we  do  carefully  settle 
our  ideas  upon  such  subjects,  let  them  also 
be  visible  in  our  works ; at  the  same  time  we 
must  take  especial  care  of  how  we  think,  and 
what  we  do,  in  the  first  few  years  of  practice. 
We  must  spare  no  pains  or  trouble  so  to  carry 
out  our  early  works,  that  when  we  look  back 
in  after  life,  whether  from  the  top  or  bottom 
of  the  tree,  we  may  do  so  not  with  shame  and 
regret  at  our  infantine  attempts,  but  rather 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  our  first 
efforts  to  spring  forward  in  the  light  of  true 
architecture.  George  Truefitt. 


Strike  on  the  Great  Northern. — 
At  Grantham,  the  navvies,  between  500  and 
700,  have  struck  work,  in  consequence,  as  they 
allege,  of  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  their 
employers,  and  foul  language  on  the  part  of 
one  of  their  gangers.  They  demand  a return 
to  the  daily  rate  of  2s.  6d.  wages,  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  promised  for  the  winter, 
on  condition  that  they  remained  during  last 
. harvest,  which  they  did,  while  others  then 
quitted  their  employment.  The  men  acted 
ultimately  very  peaceably,  it  is  said,  but  the 
first  malcontents  appeared  to  have  compelled 
I others  to  quit  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
, strike. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  OBELISK,  USUALLY 

CALLED  “ CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE.” 

When  ancient  Rome  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power,  it  commenced  plundering  all  the 
nations  of  the  then  civilized  world.  Long 
before  the  era  of  Augustus,  the  aristocracy  of 
the  Imperial  and  Eternal  City  had  appropriated 
to  themselves  all  that  was  valuable  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  Africa,  Greece.  Whatever  they  could 
carry  away  they  took  : where  this  could  not 
be  accomplished,  fire  and  demolition  came  to 
their  aid.  They  were  men  of  the  sword,  rapa- 
cious, unprincipled ; elevated  above  all  ordi- 
nary feelings  and  amiable  weaknesses  of  human 
nature.  Their  desire  to  possess  the  noble 
monuments  of  Grecian  art  was  not  the  result 
of  any  inherent  taste  or  tone  of  art,  but  simply 
of  a rapacious  nature,  desirous  of  becoming 
masters  by  violence,  by  the  sword,  of  objects 
whose  value  they  knew  by  their  price  in  the 
money-market  of  the  world.  Should  any  of 
your  readers  doubt  this,  I beg  to  refer  them  to 
Cicero’s  Letters,  in  which  they  will  find  the 
character  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  drawn 
unwittingly  by  a master  hand. 

This  policy,  as  it  was  called,  of  enriching 
Rome,  then  cosmopolitan,  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations,  was  continued  by  Augustus  and 
his  successors.  Regardless  of  the  hetero- 
geneity of  objects  — beautiful  and  sublime 
when  permitted  to  remain  on  the  soil  which 
gave  them,  if  I may  so  say,  birth,  or,  at  least, 
existence — the  arch-hypocrite  continued  to  em- 
bellish Rome  at  the  expense  of  the  world. 

Amongst  other  objects  of  plunder  which  he 
transferred  to  Italy  and  to  Rome,  was  an 
Egyptian  obelisk.  It  is  now  in  Rome,  with 
some  others,  the  result  of  the  continued  plun- 
der of  Egypt,  reduced  to  a province.  Not 
having  seen  the  Roman  (!)  obelisk,  I cannot, 
of  course,  venture  to  speak  of  the  figure  it 
makes  amidst  the  monuments  of  Grecian  and 
Italian  architecture,— of  Greco- Italian,  and  of 
the  architecture,  partly  Saracenic,  partly 
Gothic,  florid  and  simple,  chaste  and  super- 
fluously gaudy,  which  the  various  races,  con- 
querors of  Italy,  bequeathed  to  the  still  con- 
quered and  depressed  race  of  that  unhappy 
country.  Mow  these  spoliations  trans- 
ferred to  Rome  look,  amidst  the  hetero- 
geneous architectural  mass, — I pretend  not 
to  conjecture ; but  I have  seen,  the  obelisk 
lately  transported  from  Egypt  to  France,  and 
now  standing  erect  in  Paris, — Pari?,  the  capital 
of  La  Belle  France, — the  centre  of  taste  and 
fashion, — the  star  of  the  civilized  world  ; — and 
with  your  permission,  I shall  offer  a few  re- 
marks respecting  it,  the  Parisian  obelisk, 
applicable,  I think,  to  the  proposal  now  on 
foot  to  erect  somewhere  in  London  an  Egyp- 
tian obelisk. 

When  it  was  resolved  in  France  that  an 
obelisk,  presented  to  the  nation  by  one  of  the 
blood-thirsty  savage  rulers  of  Egypt,  should 
be  transported  to  France,  and,  of  course,  to 
Paris,  which  is  France,  men  of  taste,  and  they 
abound  in  France,  were  at  first  puzzled  where 
to  place  it.  It  was  in  their  estimation  easy 
enough  to  transport  it  to  Paris : there  is 

abundance  of  mechanical  ability  in  the  world  ; 
but  this  was  not  the  difficulty  with  this 
artistic  race, — it  was  the  question  of  position. 
After  much  consideration,  and  the  drawing  of 
numerous  plans,  sketches,  and  views,  they 
decided  on  erecting  it  on  perhaps  the  least 
objectionable  locale  which  Paris  afforded,  on 
ground  beautifully  disposed,  at  a sufficient 
distance  from  other  buildings  which  might,  by 
their  size  or  character,  overshadow  the  grace- 
fully tapering  and  elegant  form  of  the  obelisk, 
or  mar  and  render  ludicrous  its  antique  classic 
and  oriental  character  when  contrasted  with 
the  gaudy,  flaring,  jaunty  beauties  of  modern 
Paris.  Still  the  result,  admitted  by  the  Pari- 
sians themselves,  was  not  successful. 

The  impression  made  on  my  mind  on  a first 
and  second  view  of  the  obelisk  of  Paris,  I found 
to  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  every  man 
of  taste  I conversed  with.  Dislocated  from  the 
soil  on  which  it  was  erected,  from  the  glorious 
sunshine  in  which  it  basked  on  the  Egyptian 
plain,  from  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  from 
Thebes,  from  Gezeh  and  the  Libyan  Desert, 
it  resembled  the  petrified  mummy  of  a race  no 
longer  existing,  of  a genius  which  had  passed 


away — an  emblem  of  another  world.  And  so 
it  is  of  an  Eastern  or  African  world, — that  is, 
mind,  with  which  neither  Gaul  nor  Saxon  have 
a spark  of  consanguinity  : all  is  heterogeneous 
(I  had  almost  said  ludicrous),  for  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a step. 

Around  the  obelisk  flits  the  gay,  busy, 
trifling  mob  of  Paris.  They  look  at  it  and 
wonder  what  it  means.  They  have  some  re- 
collections of  Egypt,  it  is  true,  and  that  their 
great  emperor  was  once  there.  That  is  all : 
the  rest  had  better  be  forgotten.  The  Grand 
Ouvrage  sur  V Egypte  is  a much  nobler  memento 
of  their  expedition.  No  military  trophies 
(supposing  them  appropriate  in  this  case),  can 
be  compared  with  this.  The  French  expedition 
to  Egypt  produced  the  grand  ouvrage  sur 
VEgypte,  and  nothing  more  : the  English 
descent  on  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  led  to 
the  capture  of  the  trilinguistic  stone  of  Rosetta 
and  the  dislodgment  of  the  French  : that  is 
all.  Egypt  remains  precisely  where  it  was, — 
barbarous,  savage,  uncivilized.  Neither  Ro- 
man, nor  French,  nor  English  interference  has 
ameliorated  her  lot;  a fact  which  historians 
will  relate  without  the  aid  of  any  obelisks, 
however  obtained. 

Should  any  one  ask  me  then  why  the  French 
transported  an  Egyptian  obelisk  to  Paris,  I 
should  feel  at  a loss  to  answer  him,  and  I am 
sure  that  the  Parisians  themselves  would  be 
equally  at  a loss.  It  is  no  embellishment  to 
their  modern  city,  the  representative  of  Celtic 
taste;  its  very  form  and  meaning  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Celtic  and  European  mind.  It 
cannot  be  intended  to  maik  by  it  that  they 
were  once  in  Egypt : history  will  secure  this 
recollection,  and  also  the  fact  that  Menon  sur- 
rendered the  country,  and  with  it  the  black 
stone  of  Rosetta,  to  an  English  force.  Why, 
then,  erect  a pyramid  or  obelisk  on  the  soil  of 
France  ? If  by  doing  so  you  think  to  immor- 
talize the  greatest  of  men  who  led  you  there,  I 
beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  to 
give  it  up.  The  name  of  Napoleon  will  be 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  men  when  your  race 
and  nation  have  vanished  from  the  earth. 

And  now,  having  endeavoured  at  least  to 
show  the  false  step  committed  by  the  French 
people  in  erecting  an  obelisk  in  their  capital, 
I am  prepared  to  hear  some  one  say.  What 
would  you  propose  doing  with  it  ? how  would 
you  dispose  of  it  ? These  questions  bear 
directly  on  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  to  London.  Let  me  speak 
first  of  the  Parisian  one. 

There  can  only  be  two  modes  proposed  of 
disposing  of  the  Parisian  obelisk.  The  first  is, 
to  send  it  back  to  Egypt,  and  with  a solemn 
request  to  the  present  cut-throat  Government, 
that,  in  consideration  that  mankind  has  a his- 
tory, that  they  are  not  mere  beasts,  rnd,  above 
all,  that  in  the  history  of  Egypt  is  deeply  in- 
volved the  history  of  civilization  and  of  the 
human  race,  the  rulers  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  will  at  least  protect  those  monuments  they 
never  did  nor  ever  will  comprehend. 

The  next  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
Parisian  obelisk  is,  to  transport  it  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there,  on  the  lonely 
sea-beach,  apart  from  all  other  objects,  raise 
up  that  obelisk  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  spot 
on  which  stood,  prior  to  the  embarkation  for 
Egypt,  the  mighty  Napoleon. 

The  Egyptian  expedition  was  a compara- 
tively profitable  one  to  England,  and  therefore, 
and  more  especially  since  the  French  have  got 
their  obelisk,  the  English  have  resolved  to 
have  theirs.  But,  supposing  the  obelisk  fairly 
transported  to  London,  and  safely  deposited 
near  Westminster  or  London-bridge,  have  you 
thought  of  where  it  is  to  be  placed  ? Where 
will  you  erect  this  emblem  of  the  Coptic  mind? 
of  the  dreamy  race  who  imagined  and  built 
Carnak,  and  the  Pyramids,  and  the  Memno- 
nium?  remains  of  a race  to  which  you  and  your 
buildings — your  big  glass  house,  and  your  big 
nunnery  at  Westminster-bridge — your  eter- 
nal common-place — your  model  houses  and 
model  churches  are  wholly  antagonistic  ? Will 
you  erect  this  mighty  shadow  of  the  remote 
past  in  Trafalgar- square ? — or  in  the  park? — 
or  in  the  Tower  ? — or  at  Wapping  Old  Stairs? 
Or  will  you  turn  it  to  account,  as  is  your 
nature,  and  set  it  somewhere  where  it  may  be 


useful ? — place  a gaslamp  on  its  summit, 
erase  some  of  the  hieroglyphics  to  make  room 
for  the  letters  V.  and  A.,  and  the  name  of  the 
then  Lord  Mayor  ? From  what  you  have  already 
done  none  of  these  steps  would  surprise  me  or 
any  other  person  who  had  lived  some  time  in 
London. 

As  with  the  Parisian  obelisk,  so  it  is  with 
the  one  which  England  purposes  bringing 
from  Egypt.  There  are  two  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  it : the  first  is,  to  leave  it  in  Egypt, 
urging  on  the  ruler  of  the  country  to  respect 
the  remains  of  antiquity  : but  should  it  be 
brought  to  England,  avoid  London,  that  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  attempts  at  all  the  architec- 
ture of  the  earth : avoid  placing  this  graceful 
and  beautiful  object  in  contact  with  a race 
who  understand  it  not;  to  whom  it  is  not 
merely  foreign  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  but  wholly  antagonistic  to  their  mental 
characteristics.  Do  not  allow  men’s  ears  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  painful  question  of  the 
Saxon  utilitarian,  what  is  the  use  of  it  ? 
how  much  did  it  cost?— it  is  not  so  high 
as  St.  Paul’s,  and  nothing  like  the  Duke 
of  York’s  monument  in  thickness.  Spare  us 
these  dreadful  questions,  which  are  sure  to  be 
asked  daily  by  thousands  of  London’s  educated 
and  polished  people.  This  you  may  easily  do. 
The  obelisk  can  have  with  the  British  mind 
but  one  association — Nelson.  Sweep  from 
the  beach  of  Southsea  those  dreadful-looking 
figures  to  which  I alluded  in  my  last  letter  to 
you,*  and  erect  in  their  stead,  close  to  the 
entrance  of  your  great  naval  harbour,  this 
obelisk,  raised  on  a base  or  pedestal  of  Egyp- 
tian granite  corresponding  to  that  on  which 
it  once  stood.  Erect  it,  at  least,  in  sight  of 
that  harbour  from  which  sailed  the  armament 
on  whose  success  depended  your  existence  as 
a nation ; and  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  spot 
where  embarked  the  man  on  whom  your  fate 
depended.  Be  for  once  dignified.  Forget  the 
“ Gallic  cock  consign  him,  with  the  “ British 
grenadier,”  to  the  pot-house  frequenters. 
Leave  gasconading  and  bravadoes  to  your 
younger  brethren,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  : even  they  will  become  ashamed  of 
this,  with  time.  And  should  any  one  inquire 
of  you  what  brings  this  obelisk  here,  standing 
alone  upon  this  lonely  beach,  you  may  point 
to  the  letter  N cut  deeply  on  its  granite  base- 
ment. R. 


AMERICAN  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Astor  Library. — We  learn  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce , that  the  building 
for  the  Astor  Library  is  now  being  plastered, 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the  course 
of  next  spring.  Its  dimensions  are  65  feet 
front  and  120  deep,  and  it  covers  the  whole 
lot.  It  is  70  feet  high,  and  is  built  of  brick, 
with  a basement  faced  with  brown  stone,  and 
is  without  pretension  in  its  architecture.  The 
building  is  to  cost,  including  the  ground, 
100,000  dollars,  one-fourth  of  the  sum  applied 
by  Mr.  Astor  to  the  whole  object.  The  rear 
of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
lecture-room,  and  its  walls  are  lower  than  those 
of  the  main  structure,  so  that  light  and  air  are 
admitted  from  the  front  and  rear,  and  also 
from  the  top,  into  the  library  room,  which 
constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  main  structure.  The  floor  of  this  room  is 
elevated  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is 
ascended  by  means  of  a wide  stone  staircase, 
which  rises  from  the  vestibule  of  the  building, 
and  terminates  in  the  centre  of  the  library. 
Having  reached  this  point  in  the  large  room, 
one  stands  immediately  under  the  dome,  which 
lets  down  a flood  of  light  on  the  main  floor, 
and  on  the  gallery  situated  midway  between  it 
and  the  roof.  From  the  presence  of  frequent 
light  columns  reaching  from  the  main  floor  to 
the  dome,  and  supporting  partially  the  gallery, 
it  would  seem  that  the  shelves  for  books  are  to 
reach  from  these  columns  to  the  wall,  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall,  and  thus  form  alcoves  on 
each  floor,  opening  towards  the  light  and 
closed  on  three  sides,  in  which  a person  con- 
sulting the  books  may  ensconce  himself.  The 
feature  about  the  building  most  to  be  com- 
mended, considering  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to 
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be  applied,  and  the  importance  of  preserving, 
the  library  for  ever,  is  its  construction  in  a 
mode  to  prevent  injury  to  books,  and  to  guard 
against  fire.  The  walls  of  the  building  are 
hollow,  which  permits  the  plastering  to  be  laid 
immediately  on  the  bricks,  instead  of  on  laths, 
nailed  to  furring,  according  to  the  common 
practice. 

State-house  at  Columbus. — We  understand 
that  the  new  State-house,  now  erecting  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  will  be,  when  completed,  a 
magnificent  edifice,  far  surpassing  any  similar 
stale  public  building  in  the  country. 

Public  Parks. — The  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script says  : — Why  will  not  our  cities,  great 
and  small,  old  and  new,  make  timely  and 
liberal  provision  for  public  parks,  before  land 
has  become  so  high  as  to  become  un- 
purchasable  for  such  objects?  Shall  the  ex- 
perience of  ages — and  the  “ precepts  upon 
precepts”  of  physiologists  and  physicians 
have  no  effect  ? The  County  Medical  Society 
of  Philadelphia  have  lately  had  a meeting,  at 
which  they  adopted  strong  resolutions  on  the 
subject. 

American  Sculptors  in  Italy. — A corre- 
spondent of  one  of  the  American  papers  gives 
particulars  of  all  the  American  artists  in  Italy. 
He  says, — Powers’s  studio  is  filled  with  the 
works  of  his  mind,  and  is  resorted  to  by  all 
the  American  and  many  of  the  English 
tourists.  His  allegorical  statue  of  California 
is  a fine  work  of  art.  It  is  now  nearly  ready 
to  be  cut  in  marble.  Greenough  has  nearly 
completed  his  great  work  for  the  capital.  He 
is  now  on  a tour  through  Switzerland,  having 
left  Florence  some  two  months  ago,  to  refresh 
himself  after  a hard  year’s  labour.  Kellogg, 
the  painter,  has  recently  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  four  years  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  making  some  paintings 
descriptive  of  Oriental  life.  Among  the  attrac- 
tions in  Florence  at  this  time,  in  the  way  of 
modern  art,  is  the  statue  of  “Ruth,”  by  Mr. 
Randolph  Rogers,  of  New  York.  The  hair 
falls  in  long  natural  masses  over  a neck  and 
shoulders  of  exquisite  form  and  delicacy.  In 
one  hand  rests  a few  ears  of  wheat,  and 
the  other  seems  timidly  arrested  over  the 
scattered  stems,  as  if  she  hesitated  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  task  before  the  great  Boaz. 
One  knee  is  still  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
other  slanted  as  if  in  the  act  of  rising  : a loose 
robe  falls  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  folds 
of  a cincture  cover  the  lower  portion  of  the 
figure,  leaving  the  outline  distinctly  developed. 
I understand  that  it  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Dudley  Seldon,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hart, 
the  Kentucky  sculptor,  is  busily  engaged  upon 
a round  of  ideal  studies.  Kentucky  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  stone-mason,  who,  rising  from 
his  humble  sphere  by  the  unaided  force  of  his 
talents,  modelled  the  best  bust  that  has  ever 
been  made  of  Kentucky’s  greatest  statesman. 
Mr.  Galt,  of  Virginia,  is  engaged  upon  a bust 
of  Psyche,  which,  I understand,  has  been 
ordered  by  the  young  men  of  his  native  town, 
in  token  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
talents. 

Brick  Machines. — Amongst  therecentpatents 
we  find  several  for  improvements  in  brick 
machines.  J.  Riddle,  of  Kentucky,  says  : — 
“ The  object  of  my  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brick  by  machinery,  is  to  bring  and 
maintain  an  equal  pressure  upon  all  parts  of 
the  brick  when  in  the  mould,  and  thus  to  avoid 
a disturbance  of  the  substance  of  any  part 
subsequent  to  pressure,  and  the  consequent 
liability  to  crack  and  separate.  Having  thus 
fully  described  the  nature  and  construction  of 
my  improvements  in  brick  machines,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  is  the  block  or  lip,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  hugging  closely  the 
mould  wheel,  immediately  behind  its  point  of 
contact  with  the  pressure  roller,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  mass  after 
having  passed  the  point  of  contact.”  Isaac 
Gregg,  Pennsylvania,  says  : — “ What  I claim 
as  my  invention,  is  the  placing  the  auxiliary 
pressure  roller,  or  its  equivalent,  between  the 
main  roller  and  the  knife,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  the  surplus  clay,  after  it  is  elevated 
above  the  tops  of  the  moulds,  to  the  action  of 
pressure,  before  removing  the  same  by  the  said 
knife,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth.  I also 


claim  the  subjecting  the  upper  surface  of  the 
clay  in  each  mould  to  a rubbing  pressure  by 
means  of  a plate  or  its  equivalent,  placed  above 
the  tops  of  the  moulds,  in  combination  with 
some  mechanical  device  for  forcing  up  the 
moveable  bottoms  of  the  said  moulds,  whilst 
passing  under  the  said  plate,  substantially  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set 
forth.” 

Iron  Tombs. — In  the  list  of  designs  regis- 
tered is  one  by  H.  K.  Flinchbaugh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  a cast-iron  “ cemetery  tomb,”  orna- 
mented as  described. 

Mortising  Machine. — A very  ingenious  rotary 
mortising  machine  has  been  put  in  operation 
in  Phila.  It  consists  of  a circular  saw,  so 
constructed  as  to  make  a perfectly  true, 
square,  and  clean  mortise  of  any  dimensions, 
in  either  hard  or  soft  wood,  and  completes  the 
work  in  about  the  same  time  required  to  re- 
move the  chips  of  the  ordinary  machinery. 
The  operation  of  the  machine  is  effected  by 
placing  the  board  edgeways  upon  an  iron  bed, 
which  is  balanced  above  the  saw  by  weights 
suspended  on  either  side  of  the  frameworV. 
The  bed  is  moved  downwards,  and  by  this 
process  the  saw  passes  through  an  opening  in 
the  bed  and  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
wood,  through  which  it  cuts  instantaneously. 

Steam  Stone- cutting.  — Not  long  ago,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in- 
vented a machine  for  dressing  and  rubbing 
stone,  which  has  proved,  in  practical  appli- 
cation, to  be  astonishingly  effective.  The 
dressing  of  stone  by  hand  will  soon  in  a great 
measure  be  done  away  with.  The  slow  plod- 
ding of  the  mallet  and  chisel  contrasts  strongly 
indeed,  with  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  steam 
cutter.  At  the  foot  of  2Sth-street,  East 
River,  New  York  city,  the  works  of  the  Em- 
pire Stone  Dressing  Company  are  located. 
The  establishment  is  conducted  on  a most 
extensive  scale,  occupying  about  five  acres  of 
ground,  and  employing  a steam  - engine  of 
100  horse  power.  Huge  blocks  of  stone  are 
lifted  by  steam  from  the  vessel  at  the  dock, 
and  placed  upon  a railroad  track  extending  to 
the  main  building,  and  conveyed  by  means  of 
a truck  to  the  remarkable  machine.  The  ad- 
justment of  the  cutters  is  but  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  then,  by  the  push  of  a lever,  the 
stone  chips  begin  to  fly  like  shavings  from  a 
board.  One  of  these  machines  can  do  more 
work  in  ten  minutes  than  a man  can  do  in  a 
whole  day  by  hand.  Our  mechanical  readers 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
steam  stone-cutting  machine  when  we  tell 
them  that  it  closely  resembles  Daniel’s  board- 
planing  machine,  the  cutters  of  which  are 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  horizontal  arras, 
and  with  them  revolve,  cutting  the  wood  as  it 
passes  slowly  along  below.  The  cutters  of  the 
stone  machine  consist  of  small  thin  steel 
wheels  sharpened  to  an  edge,  so  that,  while 
passing  over  the  stone,  they  revolve,  but  at 
the  same  time  cut.  It  is  in  this  peculiar 
formation  of  the  cutters  that  the  value  of 
Wilson’s  patent  consists. 

Ease  for  Man.— By  the  year  two  thousand, 
s.  ys  an  American  paper,  it  is  probable  that 
manual  labour  will  have  utterly  ceased  under 
the  sun,  and  the  occupation  of  the  adjective 
“ hard-fisted  ” will  have  gone  for  ever.  They 
have  now,  in  New  Hampshire,  a potato- 
digging machine  which,  drawn  by  horses  down 
the  rows,  digs  the  potatoes,  separates  them 
from  the  dirt,  and  loads  them  up  into  the  cart, 
while  the  farmer  walks  alongside,  whistling 
“Hail  Columbia,”  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

Hotels.— New  York  probably  is  destined  to 
become  one  vast  assemblage  of  spacious 
hotels,  with  magnificent  stores  under  them. 
The  Cooper  House,  in  front  of  Niblo’s  theatre, 
is  drawing  towards  completion,  and  will  be 
opened  before  May.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  houses  of  entertainment  in  the  world. 
It  will  contain  six  hundred  rooms,  which  is 
two  hundred  more  than  the  Astor.  The  St. 
Nicholas,  also,  is  assuming  its  beautiful  marble 
front  apace,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
when  the  birds  and  merchants  come  back. — 
Home  Journal,  Nov.  22. 

Art-Union  of  London  in  America.—  The 
subscription-list  to  the  London  Art-Union,  at 


Boston,  to  the  present  time,  numbers  189. 
The  engraving  for  the  present  year,  “An 
English  Merry  Making  in  the  Olden  Time,” 
may  be  obtained  at  once,  both  there  and  in 
England. 

Tile  Fronts  toHouses. — Fronting  houses  with 
tiles  has  been  introduced  into  Philadelphia. 
The  tiles  are  four  inches  thick,  cut  into  squares, 
and  cemented  together  by  the  ordinary  process. 
They  are  of  white  clay,  with  exceedingly  close 
grain,  are  differently  coloured,  and  hardened 
by  the  highest  heat  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware.  The  surface  presents  the 
smoothness  of  glass,  and  the  colours  are  vivid. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  VENICE. 

History,  poetry,  and  art,  have  given  asso- 
ciations to  Venice  which  cannon  balls  cannot 
destroy.  There  seems  every  reason,  however, 
to  expect,  that  many  of  the  material  pegs  on 
which  they  hang,  remnants  of  ancient  beauty 
touched  but  with  gentle  hands  by  Time,  will 
yield  to  “ villanous  saltpetre,”  arrangements 
having  been  made  by  the  Austrians  to  effect 
their  destruction  on  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. With  increased  gladness,  therefore, 
we  hail  the  progress  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Examples 
of  its  architecture,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
Mars  may  be  kept  down,  and  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  remain  in  the  ascendant, atall  eventslong 
enough  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  work.* 

A first  visit  to  Venice  is,  indeed,  a delight. 
Every  thing  about  it  is  novel  to  a foreigner, 
and  full  of  fascination.  What  is  that  long, 
low  wall,  with  openings  in  it  to  let  the  tide 
through  ? “This  is  the  railroad  bridge,  con- 
spicuous above  all  things.  But  at  the  end  of 
these  dismal  arches  there  rises,  out  of  the  wide 
waters,  a straggling  line  of  low  and  confused 
brick  buildings,  which,  but  for  the  many 
towers  which  are  mingled  among  them,  might 
be  the  suburbs  of  an  English  manufacturing 
town.  Four  or  five  domes,  pale,  and  appa- 
rently at  a greater  distance,  rise  over  the  centre 
of  the  line;  and  the  object  which  first  catches 
the  eye  is  a sullen  cloud  of  black  smoke  brood- 
ing over  the  northern  half  of  it,  and  which 
issues  from  the  belfry  of  a church.  It  is 
Venice.” 

After  traversing  the  railway  bridge,  nearly  a 
mile  and  a-half  in  length,  which  stretches 
across  the  Lagoon,  the  first  words  which  greet 
the  ear  on  emerging  from  the  station  are, 
“Gondola,  Signore?”  and  you,  with  your  “ im- 
pediments,” are  wafted  to  your  hotel  in  this 
very  un-English  railway  cal).  But  even  in 
Venicethe  merely  useful  gradually  drives  out  the 
ornamental,  and  the  apparition  of  ugly,  yellow, 
barge-looking  craft,  with  “ Omnibus  alia  Strada 
Ferrata ” painted  on  them,  gives  a shock  to 
one’s  romance.  On  all  sides  one  is  reminded 
of  what  our  own  poets  have  said  of  the  sea-girt 
city.  Byron’s  memory  still  haunts  the  spot  his 
genius  has  immortalized.  One  sunny  after- 
noon, a few  weeks  ago,  the  writer  was  taken 
across  in  a gondola  to  the  Armenian  Convent, 
whither  Byron  went  to  study  the  language. 
On  asking  the  pere  who  accompanied  us  over 
the  establishment,  if  Byron’s  name  were  still 
remembered  there,  he  answered  with  energy, 
“ Oh  yes,  and  we  are  now  about  to  print  in 
English  an  Armenian  work  which  he  trans- 
lated.” This  convent  contains  at  present 
about  fifty  persons,  twenty  peres  and  thirty 
scholars.  Even  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  theatre  at  night  in  a gondola,  as  many  of 
our  readers  will  remember,  has  in  it  something 
romantic  ; leaving  the  brilliantly-lighted  house 
and  coming  out  immediately  on  to  the  dark 
water,  with  the  strange  outlines  of  the  black 
gondolas  dimly  shown  by  the  glare  of  a torch, 
or  the  glimmer  of  the  rowers’  lanterns.  The 
Fenice  is  a handsome  house  : the  decorations 
are  white  and  gold ; but  it  was  only  half-full 
when  we  were  there,  and  looked  cold  and 
deserted.  Soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  were 
stationed  at  intervals  in  the  pit,  and  out  of  a 
group  of  fifteen  persons  near  the  centre 
entrance,  seven  or  eight  were  in  military 
costume. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
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G&thedral  of  S.  Mark,  with  dts  profusion  of 
marble  columns,  its  bronzes,  and  its  endless 
mosaics,  covering  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the 
interior,  and  the  alcoves  and  gable  exteriorly. 
Notice  the  statues  before  the  high  altar,  four 
of  which — the  Evangelists  — are  by  Sansovino. 
On  the  left,  and  opening  into  the  sacristy,  is 
his  famous  bronze  door,  on  which,  say  they, 
he  expended  twenty  years  of  life.  You  will 
notice  it  is  divided  into  two  panels,  the  sub- 
jects being  the  Death  of  Christ  and  the  Resur- 
rection : in  the  border  are  some  exquisite  busts, 
one  of  which — forming  the  handle  to  the  door — 
is  Sansovino’s  portrait.  By  accident,  it  bears, 
too,  a strong  resemblance  to  Byron.  Many  of 
the  delights  of  Venice  are  not  to  be  described  : 
it  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Who  that 
has  been  there  will  not  remember  some  half 
day  spent  leaning  over  the  balcony,  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  in  the  soft,  mild  air — too 
warm  to  suggest  the  idea  of  taking  cold,  but 
sufficiently  cool  to  be  enjoyable, — and  contem- 
plating the  waters  of  the  canal  grande  spark- 
ling in  the  sunshine,  and  incessantly  stirred 
into  motion  by  the  silent  oars  of  the  dusky 
gondolas,  bearing  gaily  - dressed  pleasure- 
seekers,  or  busy  lionizing  English,  Murray  in 
hand?  Immediately  beneath  stretches  the 
broad  quay,  crowded  with  vendors  of  water, 
fruit,  cigars,  and  cakes  : eager  pedestrians  are 
hurrying  to  and  fro  ; and  lazy  gondolieri  are 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine  while  waiting  to  be 
hired. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  many  melancholy  spots 
of  desolation  in  Venice,  and  even  on  this  same 
canal,  only  a hundred  yards  farther  on,  the 
eye  rests  with  regret  on  once  beautiful  palaces 
now  mouldering  into  ruin,  their  noble  steps 
jarred  and  broken  with  the  transit  of  co  irse 
burdens,  and  their  magnificent  halls  degraded 
into  store-rooms  for  wood  and  coal.  Never- 
theless Venice  is  still  lovely,  even  in  desolation 
and  decay,  and  fruitful  in  suggestions.  As 
one  says  truly,  “ Her  history  is  written  upon 
her  front,  from  the  rude  massy  frowning  archi- 
tecture of  barbarism  and  power,  to  modern 
elegance  and  imbecility.” 

The  three  parts  already  issued  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
contain  plates  mostly  of  detached  poitions  of 
buildings  on  a large  scale.  Some  are  given  in 
mezzotint  (which  accurately  conveys  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  drawing  adopted  by  the  author), 
and  others  in  tinted  lithography.  Mr.  Ruskin 
says,  “ In  completing  studies  of  this  kind,  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  the  most  ex- 
pressive and  truthful  effects  were  to  be  obtained 
(at  least  when  the  subject  presented  little 
variation  of  distances),  by  bold  Rembrantism ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  sacrifice  of  details  in  the 
shadowed  parts,  in  order  that  greater  depth  of 
tone  might  be  afforded  to  the  lights.”  The 
result  of  this  system  is  a strong  resemblance 
in  many  of  the  plates  to  copies  of  daguerreo- 
types. Plate  2. — Arabian  windows,  in  Campo 
Santa  Maria  Mater  Domini,  is  a good  example 
of  this.  A curious  point  is  observable  in  this, 
and  in  nearly  every  group  of  windows  in 
Venice  belonging  to  this  transitional  or  Arabic 
period,  which  is,  that  one  of  the  lateral  open- 
ings is  larger  than  all  the  rest ! 

The  southern  portico  of  St.  Mark’s,  a 
Byzantine  ruin,  in  Rio  di  Ca ’ Foscari,  with  a 
conjectural  restoration,  and  three  plates  of 
doorheads,  are  amongst  the  most  interesting 
examples  in  the  work.  The  doorways  of 
Venice  are  almost  always  formed  by  an  arch 
or  gable  above  a horizontal  lintel,  the  en- 
closed space  being  sometimes  left  open,  and 
merely  defended  by  iron  bars ; sometimes 
filled  with  masonry,  and  charged  with  orna- 
ment. “ The  methods  of  doing  this  are 
various  and  beautiful;  but  in  the  earlier  ages, 
all  agree  thus  far,  that  the  name  of  the  family 
is  told,  and,  together  with  it,  there  is  always 
an  intimation  that  they  have  placed  their  de- 
fence and  their  prosperity  in  God’s  hands; 
frequently  accompanied  with  some  general 
expression  of  benediction  to  the  person  passing 
over  the  threshold.” 

Enough,  however,  of  Venice  just  now  : Mr. 
Ruskin’s  future  parts  will  enable  us  to  return 
to  it,  and  always  with  pleasure  : — 

ee  Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  9hore, 

And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 

Those  days  are  gone.  But  Beauty  still  is  here.” 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  MEDALS. 

GENEROUS  EMULATION. 

All  were  extremely  gratified  to  hear  from 
the  lips  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
on  the  10th  inst.,  when  the  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, the  compliment  paid  by  Sir  C.  East- 
lake  to  the  talent  of  the  unsuccessful  architec- 
tural student,  who  missed  the  prize  because 
he  had  not  climbed  to  the  top  of  Bow  spire  to 
measure  the  actual  height  of  the  uppermost 
feature  of  the  composition.  He  said  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  architectural 
members  that  a more  beautiful  set  of  drawings 
had  never  been  submitted  for  the  silver  medal. 
The  refusal  of  the  Council  was  wise  and  just, 
not  to  admit  into  the  competition  one  who  had 
not  fulfilled  the  strict  letter  of  the  conditions, 
— to  make  the  drawings  from  actual  admea- 
surement; and  all  must  lament  the  want  of 
energy,  determination,  and  spirit,  which  in- 
duced the  student  to  fall  short  of  his  duty. 
It  is  said,  however,  that,  by  a curious 
chance,  there  was  a great  variety  in  the  pro- 
portions of  those  who  had  measured  the  spire, 
and  he  was  the  mean  between  their  extremes. 

But  I am  anxious  to  express  my  disbelief  of 
a report,  current  in  the  rooms  at  the  time,  that 
the  other  competitors,  fearful  of  the  superiority 
of  their  rival,  had  memorialised  the  Council  to 
exclude  him  on  the  ground  of  non-compliance 
with  the  instructions.  I cannot  believe  so  un- 
gracious a proceeding.  I would  rather  imagine 
our  young  friends,  with  a generous  enthusiasm 
creditable  to  themselves,  and  from  respect  for 
the  brilliant  talents  of  their  able  antagonist,  if 
they  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  exclu- 
sion, to  have  prayed  the  Council  to  have  still 
allowed  him  to  compete ; rather  than  upon  a 
question,  not  involving  an  error  of  serious 
amount,  to  get  rid  of  a dangerous  rival,  in 
order  to  secure  the  prize  to  those  second  in 
merit  in  point  of  execution.  Such  a proceed- 
ing would  have  been  honourable,  and  would 
have  impressed  this  noble  principle  upon  their 
minds  for  their  future  struggles  in  life, — that 
in  a liberal  profession  it  is  not  merely  he  who 
is  successful,  but  he  who  is  successful  honour- 
ably and  generously,  that  wins  the  respect,  the 
confidence,  and  esteem  of  those  around  him. 

Tiios.  L.  Donaldson. 

University  College.  r 


IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  RAILWAY 
NOTES. 

The  Royal  Irish  Beet  Sugar  Company  are 
converting  extensive  premises  at  Mountmel- 
lick,  in  the  Queen’s  county,  into  a factory. 
The  works  are  at  present  in  active  operation, 
all  the  necessary  surveys  and  plans  having 
been  completed.  The  buildings  will  contain 
crystallizing  and  defecating  pan,  press  and  en- 
gine rooms,  &c.  Eighty-one  packages  of  ma- 
chinery, and  301  packages  of  animal  charcoal, 
have  been  forwarded  from  Antwerp,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  all  the  machinery, 
which  is  being  fixed  under  the  inspection  of 
the  manager  and  patentee,  Mr.  H.  Crosley,  of 
London,  will  be  in  a fit  state  to  turn  out  the 
first  produce  about  the  middle  of  December. 
At  Donaghmore,  also  in  the  Queen’s  county, 
a cutting  and  drying  station  is  being  esta- 
blished, and  all  the  necessary  plans,  &c.,  have 
been  furnished  for  the  immediate  erection  of 
the  required  buildings.  Factories  will  also  be 
erected  by  the  company  at  Cork,  Belfast, 
Galway,  and  other  provincial  towns,  and  a 
model  depot  is  to  be  built  at  Dublin,  when  the 
experiment  receives  a fair  trial.  Several  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  with  the  neigh- 
bouring landed  proprietors,  and  the  new 
factories  will  give  great  employment  to  the 
poor. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  applied 
for  tenders  (for  the  erection  of  the  new  pier  at 
Queen’s-town)  to  two  London,  three  Dublin, 
and  five  Cork  contractors. 

The  Limerick  and  Foynes  railway  is  being 
marked  out : the  first  sod  will  be  shortly  laid  : 
there  will  be  stations  at  Limerick,  Patricks- 
: well,  Adare,  Rathkeale,  and  Foynes.  Mr. 
Dargan,  the  contractor,  has  subscribed  10,000/. 

| and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company  a 
| similar  sum,  towards  its  construction. 

[ A new  flax  spinning  manufactory  is  to  be 


erected  at  Lough  Erne,  near  Ballyshannon, 
and  Thos.  Connolly,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  given  a 
free  site  for  the  purpose. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany are  abou;  having  the  electric  telegraph 
constructed  between  Dublin  and  Galway.  The 
new  terminus  at  the  latter  place,  fully  described 
by  us  some  time  since,  is  almost  complete.  The 
corrugated  iron  roof,  400  feet  long  by  80  feet 
wide,  in  single  span,  has  been  constructed  and 
finished  by  Mr.  Richard  Turner,  of  Dublin. 
The  stone  work  of  the  hotel  (which  fronts 
Eyre-square,  and  which  is  being  erected  by 
the  company  in  connection  with  the  terminal 
buildings)  is  in  a forward  state,  and  a large 
number  of  hands  are  at  present  engaged  in  its 
erection  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Dargan. 

Sundry  works  are  to  be  executed  at  the 
Tullamore  and  Listowel  auxiliary  workhouses, 
and  a new  drying  closet  at  Mullingar,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect  to  the  poor-law 
commissioners. 

During  1852,  or  early  in  1853,  railways  will 
be  finished  and  opened  from  Mallow  to  the 
Lakes  of  Ivillarney,  from  Dublin  to  Bray  and 
Wicklow,  and  to  Belfast  over  the  Boyne. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Upton  (Slough). — The  venerable  old  church 
of  Upton-cum-Chalvey  has,  at  length,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  wishes,  been  restored, 
enlarged,  and  reconsecrated.  The  buildinghas 
been  completely  restored,  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, and  a new  aisle  added.  The  seats  are 
all  open,  and  half  of  them  are  free.  The 
groined  roof  of  the  chancels  has  been  re- 
i stored  to  its  original  character  under  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Willement,  who,  at  his  own  expense, 
has  placed  two  stained- glass  windows  over  the 
altar.  There  is  a third  stained-glass  window 
near  the  pulpit.  The  nave  is  now  double  its 
ancient  dimensions.  The  south  porch,  an 
enriched  Norman  design,  forms  the  principal 
entrance.  The  outer  wall  has  been  made 
principally  out  of  the  old  materials : the  flints 
and  pieces  of  conglomerate,  which  had  defied 
the  weather  for  the  last  800  years,  have  all 
been  worked  up  again.  The  old  wall,  it  is 
said,  was  firm  as  a rock,  and  the  hardest 
portion  of  the  contractor’s  work  was  the 
getting  it  to  pieces.  A vestry-room  has  been 
added  as  a sort  of  lean-to  to  the  tower.  Built 
up  in  the  wall,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  near  to  the  altar,  was  found  an 
ancient  piscina.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the 
position  where  it  was  found.  Two  arches,  20 
feet  in  height,  form  a new  foundation  to  the 
tower,  and  are  the  means  of  communication 
to  the  chancel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nave 
on  the  other.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  tower 
has  been  replaced  the  monument  to  the  great 
astronomer,  the  elder  Herscbel,  who  was  an  in 
habitantof  Upton,  and  liesburied  in  thechurch. 
In  the  southern  wall  of  the  nave  was  found  a 
figure  about  two  feet  high,  wrought  in 
alabaster,  of  the  Holy  Father  holding  the  Son, 
on  the  cross.  The  head  of  the  principal  figure 
is  wanting,  and  the  other  portion  is  broken. 
Whilst  repairing  the  walls  of  the  nave,  some 
other  relics  of  antiquity  made  their  appear- 
ance. There  were  traces  of  colour  in  every 
direction;  but  the  colours  had  been  so 
eaten  into  by  the  lime,  that  it  was  seldom  that 
even  the  outline  could  be  guessed  at.  The 
I architect  was  Mr.  Ferrey.  The  mason  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  George  Harley,  of  Slough. 
The  other  portions  of  the  building  were  com- 
j pleted  by  Mr.  Snowball,  of  Slough,  who  took 
the  contract.  Stoves  were  put  up  by  Mr. 

1 Potter.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
1,600/.  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
raised. 

Hastings.  — Amongst  recent  improvements 
here,  is  the  erection  of  a new  assembly-room 
and  market-room,  which  was  lately  inaugurated 
in  the  latter  capacity. 

I Hythe. — New  national  schools  were  opened 

| here  on  Tuesday  week.  They  are  situate  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  facing  the  public 
green,  and  are  in  the  old  English  style.  The 
walls  are  of  native  stone  (presented  by  Mr. 
William  Deedes,  M.P.)  The  windows  and 
porches  have  mouldings  and  dressings  of  Caen 
stone.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  ornamental 
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tiles  : the  ridge  tiles  are  also  of  ornamental 
design.  Internally,  the  walls  are  plastered  and 
the  roofs  open  and  stained.  The  buildings 
provide  accommodation  for  IfiO.boys,  160  girls, 
and  160  infants.  Each  school-room  has  at- 
tached a class-room  and  a room  for  hats,  cloaks, 
&c.,  and  each  has  a separate  entrance  for 
visitors  and  for  children.  In  the  centre  of  the 
group  is  the  master’s  residence,  its  architec- 
ture partaking  more  of  a domestic  character. 
Attention  has  been  paid  by  the  architect  to  the 
classification,  ventilation,  and  drainage.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  done  by  the 
Messrs,  Horton,  builders,  from  the  drawings, 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  J. 
Messenger,  of  Folkestone  and  London,  archi- 
tect. 

Southampton. — The  new  inner  dock,  for  col- 
liers and  sailing  vessels,  has  been  opened,  and 
is  now  in  use. 

Salisbury. — Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  is  causing 
to  be  fitted  up  a large  and  commodious  lodg- 
ing-house for  as  many  of  the  unmarried 
labourers  of  the  parish  of  Wilton  as  may  be 
disposed  to  take  the  benefit  of  it.  The  house 
will  be  furnished  with  every  convenience,  and 
a housekeeper  will  be  provided.  The  meals 
will  be  at  stated  hours,  and  the  dietary  will  be 
ample  but  plain,  and  each  inmate  will  have  a 
separate  bed.  A library  will  be  attached,  and 
as  one  of  the  curates  of  the  parish  church  will 
reside  in  a part  of  the  house,  he  will  occa- 
sionally deliver  a lecture  to  the  labourers.  For 
all  these  advantages  each  labourer  is  to  pay 
4s.  Id.  a week  only. 

Cardiff. — The  tender  of  Messrs.  Heming- 
way and  Pearson,  says  the  Cardiff  Guardian, 
for  the  formation  of  new  docks,  has  been  for- 
mally accepted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute.  The  contract  will  involve  an  outlay, 
it  is  conjectured,  of  250,000Z.  to  300,000Z. : that 
sum  will  be  laid  out  in  forming  the  docks 
alone,  as  they  are  to  be  extremely  spacious. 
The  time  for  commencing  is  stated  to  be  in 
February. 

Wolverhampton. — It  is  proposed  to  apply  to 
Government  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
a School  of  Design  for  South  Staffordshire — 
the  principal  school  to  be  established  in  Wol- 
verhampton, and  elementary  schools  to  be  in- 
stituted at  Lichfield,  Walsall,  Dudley,  West 
Bromwich,  Bilston,  Tipton,  Wednesbury, 
Sedgley,  and  Willenhall. 

Rochdale. — A stained-glass  window  by  Wil- 
lement  has  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
parish  church  of  Rochdale.  It  consists  of 
five  compartments.  Under  four  of  these  are 
the  arms  of  the  donors,  the  Vicar,  Mr.  James 
Dearden,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Rochdale, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Townley,  M.P.  for  Cambridgeshire 
and  Belfield,  in  Rochdale,  and  the  Newalls  of 
Townhouse  and  Littleborough.  The  fifth 
compartment  has  no  coat  of  arms,  but  is 
understood  to  have  been  contributed  by  the 
Chadwicks  of  Oakwood. 

Coalbrookdale. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church  has  been  laid  in  this  village.  The 
cost  of  erection,  together  with  endowment  and 
parsonage  house,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Darby,  of  the  White  House,  Coalbrookdale, 
and  Stoke  Court,  Buckinghamshire,  chief 
partner  in  the  Coalbrookdale  Company.  The 
workmen  of  the  company  have  resolved  to 
present  a peal  of  eight  bells.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Voysev,  -of  London ; 
and  the  builder,  Mr.  William  Hinley. 

Preston. — It  is  proposed  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  build  a covered  market 
between  Cheapsideand  Chapel-walks,  Preston. 
The  market  will  be  1 10  yards  in  length  and  60 
yards  in  width.  The  plan  includes  a new  street 
leading  out  of  the  market-place  and  20  yards 
wide.  Other  improvements  are  projected  in 
connection  with  the  scheme. 

Halifax. — Mr.  John  Crossley,  ex-mayor  of 
this  borough,  has  fitted  up  Mulcture  Hall,  the 
oldest  mansion  in  the  town,  as  a model  lodg- 
ing-house. The  parlours  and  drawing-rooms 
have  been  converted  into  large  store-rooms, 
reading-rooms,  and  dormitories.  Spacious 
kitchens,  with  cooking  apparatus,  have  been 
fitted  up,  and  a large  washhouse  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  inmates.  The  lodging- rooms 
are  fitted  up  with  every  convenience,  and  the 
whole  fitted  up  with  gas,  and  ventilated. 


The  number  of  inmates  will  be  restricted  to 
fifty,  and  no  females  will  be  admitted.  The 
charge  will  be  3d.  per  night’s  lodging. 

Wigan. — A Temperance-hall  is  to  be  erected 
here  by  a company,  in  3,000  shares  of  lZ.  a 
share. 

Edinburgh. — Various  public  buildings  have 
been  slightly  injured  by  a recent  gale.  At 
Stewart’s  Hospital  some  damage  was  done  to 
incomplete  parts  of  the  building,  and  two  of 
the  small  turrets  on  Newhaven  Church  were 
blown  down.  Chimneys  and  chimney-cans 
by  dozens  appear  to  have  been  brought  down 

by  the  wind. “Steeple  Jack”  has  had  a 

“ Government  appointment  ” to  put  up  a light- 
ning-conductor on  the  Assembly-hall  spire. 
The  main  conductor  is  to  be  a solid  copper 
rod,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
provided  with  a platina  point.  This  passes 
down  the  spire  and  enters  the  ground,  under 
which  it  runs  for  some  distance  away  from  the 
building.  The  other  turrets  connected  with 
the  building  are  also  to  be  protected  by  rods — 
the  whole  system  joining  with  the  great  con- 
ducting rod.  Although  this  building  was  not 
very  long  ago  struck  by  lightning,  and, 
although,  standing  on  the  castle  hill,  with  a 
spire  towering  upwards  to  a farther  height  of 
240  feet,  its  pinnacle  forms  the  highest  and 
most  prominent  object  in  this  hill-seated  city, 
the  corporation  on  being  applied  to  by  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  refused  to  be  at  any 
expense  in  the  erection  of  a lightning-con- 
ductor to  a public  building  which  thus  not 
only  stood  in  such  perilous  need  of  it,  but 
which  was  actually  built  partly  out  of  the  City 
funds,  managed  by  this  same  corporation. 
The  Woods  and  Forests  fortunately  were  not 
only  wiser,  but  more  liberal  or  less  stickling 
and  punctilious,  and  ordered  the  conductor  to 
be  put  up  at  their  sole  expense.  No  scaffold- 
ing, however,  will  be  needed  in  Steeple  Jack’s 
process,  so  that  the  expense  cannot  be  great. 


THE  APPIAN  WAY. 

A NOTE  FROM  ROME. 

I left  Rome  by  the  S.  Sebastian-gate, 
drove  along  the  course  of  the  Appian  Way — 
the  old  pavement  often  showing — passing  the 
Circus  of  Romulus,  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella, 
and  entering  upon  the  open  Campagna,  about 
four  miles  from  the  city  walls.  Here  begin 
the  new  excavations  making  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a direct  road  from  Rome  to  Albano — 
restoring  it  nearly  to  the  course  of  the  old 
Appian  Way.  A considerable  number  of 
workmen  have  been  employed  in  blasting  and 
destroying  those  of  the  frequent  shapeless 
masses  of  old  unknown  tombs  which  are  in  the 
way,  in  levelling  road,  and  in  carefully  exca- 
vating its  foundations,  so  that  nothing  worthy 
may  be  buried,  in  pursuing  on  either  side 
anything  that  offers  to  tempt  the  search.  All 
that  are  found  of  ancient  remains  are  collected 
and  stored  up  temporarily  on  the  roadside 
(being  numbered  for  the  sake  of  reference) : 
the  best  are  removed  at  once  to  the  Vatican  : 
the  imperfect  and  inferior  ones  remain  till 
further  search  may  have  brought  to  light 
other  portions ; or  if  still  found  unworthy  of 
removal,  to  be  built  into  those  sorts  of  monu- 
mental walls  by  the  road  side,  suggested  by 
Canova  for  this  purpose,  and  already  made  by 
him  in  the  first  part  of  the  Appian  Way.  The 
utterly  useless  fragments  are  broken  up  to 
make  the  road,  or  to  build  the  loose  stone 
walls  that  on  either  side  line  and  enclose  the 
road,  and  on  which  are  painted  numbers  cor- 
responding to  those  painted  on  found  frag- 
ments. The  lesser  articles,  as  bronzes,  lamps, 
&c.  are  placed  in  a small  temporary  building 
close  by  the  office  of  the  superintendent, 
wh  nee  they  are  every  day  or  so  removed  to 
the  Vatican.  It  was  here  I procured  the 
lamp  I now  send  you  for  the  Noviomagians* 
— of  no  peculiar  value  in  itself,  as  it  is  well 
known  these  are  common  enough,  but  from  its 

* The  “Noviomagians"  are  a quaint  unpretending  club 
of  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  dine  to- 
gether once  a month  during  the  season,  at  an  odd  place, 
next  Joe  Miller's  burial  place,  in  Portugnl-street,  for  the 
promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  antiquarian  pursuits. 
The  present  members  are  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  (who  has 
beeu  president  more  than  twenty  years),  Mr.  G.  R. 
Corner,  Sir  William  Bethara,  Mr.  Fairholt,  Mr.  Godwin, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mr.  Lemon,  Lord  Londesborough,  Mr. 


genuineness,  and  having  procured  it  myself  on 
such  a spot  of  great  inti  rest  and  value  to  me:  I 
remained  at  the  excavations, — sometimes  wan- 
dering about  watching  the  workmen,  who  each 
minute  would  turn  up  something  fresh — here  a 
fragment  of  a statue,  there  a frieze — an  in- 
scription—a broken  column  — uncover  perhaps 
a tesselated  pavement,  or  often  would  break 
through  into  a tomb,  on  looking  into  which 
would  be  seen  the  bones,  cineraria,  lamps, 
&c„  in  situ,  as  first  placed.  The  constant  in- 
terest of  this  can  be  conceived  by  all,  while 
those  who  have  been  to  Rome  know  well  how 
beautiful  is  the  surrounding  scenery  : the  fine 
open  Campagna,  with  its  long,  though  broken, 
lines  of  arched  aqueducts  ; its  frequent  masses 
of  ruins ; the  near  foreground  occupied  by 
buffalo,  and  herds  of  the  famous  dun-coloured 
oxen,  tended  by  wild-looking  and  skin-clad 
men  ; the  near  hills  of  Albano,  Frascati,  Tus- 
culum,  Tivoli,  &c.,  beyond;  the  snow-covered 
Apennines,  and,  above  all,  the  brilliant  Italian 
sky,  all  formed  a glorious  scena  that  will  ever 
be  to  me  a most  grateful  recollection.  F.  W. 


NOTE  FROM  DERBY. 

The  gas  company  here  have  been  making 
extensive  alterations  at  their  works,  consisting 
of  a new  gas-holder,  90  feet  diameter  by  25 
feet  deep,  calculated  to  hold  about  152,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  constructed  and  erected  by 
the  Horsley  Iron  Company,  of  Tipton,  Stafford- 
shire. The  tank,  93  feet  diameter,  was  exca- 
vated and  built  by  Mr.  John  Wood,  contractor, 
of  Derby : larger  pipes  have  also  been  laid  in 
the  works  and  town  to  meet  the  increased 
supply  required  for  this  fast  improving  town. 

New  waterworks,  as  our  readers  know,  are 
now  in  operation,  constructed  on  the  system  of 
constant  supply,  at  a high  pressure,  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  who  has  introduced  a 
new  “ service  box,”  to  be  used  with  the  com- 
mon earthenware  soil-pans  : these  boxes  are 
supplied  to  customers  by  the  water  company  at 
a small  rental,  thus  diminishing  the  cost  of 
water-closets  to  the  labouring  classes.  This 
" service-box  ” is  constructed  to  prevent  undue 
waste  of  water  by  constantly  running  through 
the  closets  : the  act  of  opening  the  valve  to 
supply  the  closet  shuts  off  the  supply  from  the 
main  by  means  of  a new  plunger  cock. 

The  “ Hydrant,”  an  improvement  on  the  old 
fire-plug,  has  been  extensively  used,  and  is 
fixed  in  every  street  where  the  mains  are  laid, 
for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  as  the 
hose  and  other  apparatus  can  be  attached  in  a 
very  short  time,  and,  where  the  pressure  is 
sufficient,  no  fire-engines  are  required.  The 
above  works  were  constructed  by  the  following 
parties  : — 

Pipe  Laying  and  Services. — Thomas  Crump, 
Derby. 

Buildings. — Charles  Moody,  Derby. 

Reservoirs  and  Culverts. — Robert  Carlisle, 
Beighton,  Yprkshire. 

Engines  and  Pumping  Apparatus. — R.  W. 
Hawthorn  and  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


P -\rk-lan e,  Piccadilly. — With  reference 
to  the  great  necessity  for  enlarging  this 
thoroughfare,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only 
and  obvious  improvement  is  to  carry  a road 
directly  through  Hamilton  place  in  a straight 
line  to  Stanhope- gate,  of  course  cutting 
through  the  triangular  garden,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  site  upon  which  Hamilton- 
place  and  the  terrace  stand,  has  been  filched 
from  the  park,  and  therefore  from  the  public, 
as  the  old  maps  of  London  prove.  There 
would  be  doubtless  a great  outcry  of  the 
aristocratic  inhabitants  about  making  Hamil- 
ton-place  a thoroughfare,  and  the  high-bred 
peripatetics  of  the  garden  in  question  will 
vote  this  arrangement  a nuisance,— a horrid 
bore;  but  this  and  all  other  complaints  should 
not  stand  in  the  way,  the  improvement  being 
for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  thousands. 

Flat-foot. 

Comptroller  Saunders,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  W. 
W&nsey.  The  late  A.  J.  Kempe  was  one  of  its  founders 
on  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of 
Nomomagus.  Joking  minutes  are  kept,  in  which  would  be 
found  many  known  names,  either  as  visitors  or  associates, 
—Theodore  Hook,  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Britton,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  John  Bruce,  Jerdan,  Planche,  Bell,  Maclise, 
iStc.  &c. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  PANOPTICON. 


ROYAL  PANOPTICON  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
ART. 

The  space  on  the  east  side  of  Leicester- 
square,  long  vacant,  is  now  being  covered  with 
a building,  as  our  readers  have  already  heard, 
for  the  Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art,  and  in 
our  present  number  we  give  a view  and  plan 
of  the  intended  structure. 

The  objects  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
council  of  this  institution  to  carry  out  are  prin- 
cipally the  promotion  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  by  the  means  of  popular  lectures,  and  the 
illustration  of  history  and  literature  by  pictorial 
views  and  representations,  tobe  accompanied  by 
music.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  attrac- 
tions, the  Panopticon,  it  is  said,  is  to  afford 
the  opportunity  of  observing,  in  all  their  varied 
ramifications,  the  industrial  and  mechanical 
arts,  from  the  first  state  of  the  raw  material  up 
to  the  most  highly-finished  stage  of  perfection. 
The  council  propose  to  secure  in  all  respects 
the  most  efficient  auxiliaries,  both  as  regard 
music  and  science ; and  the  orchestral  instru- 
ment, which  is  now  in  process  of  construction 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Hill  and  Co.,  will,  it  is  stated, 
be  second  to  none  in  the  metropolis,  while  the 
scientific  apparatus  will  embrace,  among  other 
novelties,  a stupendous  electrical  machine, 
with  a glass  plate  of  10  feet  diameter,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  work  by  means  of  a steam- 
engine. 

An  importantfeature  in  theintended  arrange- 
ments of  the  Institution  is  a plan  whereby  a 
great  impediment  to  the  success  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutes,  particularly  in  the  country,  may  be 
removed  : it  has  been  found  that  the  funds 
of  such  societies  are  seldom  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  requisite  apparatus  for  the  illustration 
of  their  lectures,  which  are  consequently  di- 
vested of  much  of  their  interest,  and  in  order 
to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  council  of  the 
Panopticon  propose  to  form  a large  collection 
of  apparatus,  suitable  for  lectures  in  every 
branch  of  natural  and  experimental  science, 
which  will  be  lent  out  on  hire  upon  moderate 
terms. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  two  daily  exhibitions, 
one  in  the  morning  devoted  more  especially  to 
scientific  information  and  research,  while'the 
evening  entertainments  will  partake  of  a lighter 
and  more  amusing  character. 

The  plan  of  the  building,  which  was  de- 


signed and  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Finden  and  Lewis,  comprehends  a grand 
central  hall,  97  feet  diameter,  domed  over  for 
the  exhibition  of  machinery,  manufactures, 
works  of  art,  &c.,  and  for  exhibitions  of 
various  descriptions.  There  will  be  a lecture- 
room,  laboratory,  &c.  All  the  buildings 
are  designed  in  the  Saracenic  style,  after 
models  and  details,  chiefly  from  the  existing 
remains  at  Cairo.  The  contour  of  the  dome 
is  taken  from  a daguerreotype  of  a dome  at 
Cairo.  It  will  be  formed  of  glass  and  iron  on 
the  ridge  and  furrow  principle.  The  fagade 
will  be  formed  in  cement. 


WORKING  MENS’  READING-ROOM, 
CARLISLE. 

The  opening  of  the  new  reading-room 
recently  built  by  the  John-street  (Botcher- 
gate)  workingmen,  was  celebrated  on  Monday 
week  by  a public  soiree.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Hogg,  who  acted  gratuitously  for  the 
members.  The  whole  of  the  building  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Lattimer,  and  the 
woodwork  by  Messrs.  Coates  and  Little.  The 
building  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  The  area 
of  the  ground  is  70  feet  6 inches  by  52  feet  8 
inches,  or  412j  square  yards,  containing — 
reading-room,  53  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide ; 
area,  1,272  square  feet;  school-room,  25  feet 
by  24  feet  6 inches,  area,  612  square  feet; 
committee-room,  24  feet  6 inches  by  10  feet  2 
inches  wide,  area  259  square  feet ; library  (a 
gallery  above  the  committee-room),  24  feet 
6 inches  by  14  feet  6 inches,  containing  355 
square  feet.  The  reading-room,  school-room, 
and  committee-room,  occupy  2,143  square 
feet,  leaving  for  the  necessary  back  offices  and 
yards  1,570  square  feet,  or  174^  square  yards. 
The  building  was  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
The  mayor  took  the  chair,  and  about  500 
persons  were  present.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
Mr.  W.  N.  Hodgson,  M.P..  the  mayor,  and 
various  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and  letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance 
by  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Mr.  Dickens, 
were  read.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  epistle  was  a cha- 
racteristic one.  “ It  is  not,”  he  remarks,  “ by 
speaking  visitors  and  transient  strangers,  how- 
ever wise  and  well-disposed,  that  any  benefit 


can  be  done  you : it  is  only  by  the  wisdom 
daily  present  and  busy  among  you  that  your 
institution  can  be  wisely  guided  and  have  good 
success;  and  I have  remarked  that  merely 
speaking  figures,  in  such  cases,  yield  little 
permanent  help,  and  often  even  none,  or  less 
than  none  (if  we  compute  it  rightly);  that  the 
helper  who  will  help  steadfastly  in  silence, 
and,  with  continuous  loyalty,  exerts  himself  by 
the  silent  methods,  is  the  only  profitable  one 
in  the  long  run.  I hope  there  are  many  such 
among  you ; and  that  by  degrees  your  reading- 
room  (furnished  with  good  and  wise  books, 
not  with  bad  and  foolish  ones,  which  are  worse 
than  none),  may  become  the  rallying  point  of 
all  the  sincere  and  serious-minded  workers  in 
Carlisle,  that  they  may  try  with  their  best  skill 
what  can  be  achieved  towards  self-culture  (the 
true  aim  of  every  human  soul),  by  honest  co- 
operation in  this  kind.  Mechanics’  Institutes, 
and  the  like  modern  establishments,  when  I 
have  looked  at  them,  seem  to  me  to  have  died, 
or  to  be  dying,  very  much  because  of  their 
fatal  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  platform  operations 
and  the  saving  nature  of  public  speaking;  a 
frightful  though  a very  common  error  in  these 
times ! An  army  that  spends  much  of  its 
strength  in  beating  drums  and  sounding  trum- 
pets is  not  in  a good  way.  Better  march  with 
steady  hearts  and  pace,  and  with  a minimum  of 
drumming !” 


Consumption  of  Smoke. — The  operation 
of  feeding  a large  steam-boiler  furnace  without 
producing  smoke  is  thus  described  by  the 
Glasgow  Mail.  This  satisfactory  result  is 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  a newly-invented 
description  of  boiler  made  with  two  furnaces, 
in  which  the  flame  from  the  one  furnace  meets 
with  and  consumes  the  smoke  from  the  other. 
Of  course  the  furnaces  require  to  be  fed  alter- 
nately, so  as  to  secure  the  having  one  furnace 
only  at  a time  in  a green  state.  The  principle 
of  alternate  firing  is  not  new,  but  we  under- 
stand that  until  very  lately  no  boilers  were  made 
by  which  the  principle  could  be  carried  into 
practical  operation.  The  one  we  saw  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  Washington-street,  for 
the  Messrs.  M'Farlane,  distillers,  Port  Dundas. 
A well-sustained  effort  for  the  general  adoption 
of  such  means  will  go  far  to  remove  from  us 
the  plague  of  smoke. 
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THE  INCORPORATION  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  position  which  the  profession  holds  in 
public  estimation  is  of  serious  importance  to 
both  parties,  as  it  involves  the  vitality  of  the 
pursuit,  and  its  advancement.  The  incorpo- 
ration of  the  profession  has  at  times  been  sug- 
gested as  the  most  effectual  means  of  amend- 
ing-the  anomalous  position  of  architects  ; and 
though  at  one  time  strongly  averse  from  such 
a step,  I am  now  disposed  to  think  that  it 
should  form  a primary  object  of  attainment. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  incorpora- 
tions constitute  monopolies,  less  or  more  ex- 
clusive ; and  it  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon 
those  who  advocate  their  formation  that  they 
should  show  good  cause  for  such  a proceeding. 
But,  first,  let  me  correct  an  impression  which, 
though  very  general,  has,  I think,  been  very 
hastily  adopted, — namely,  that  monopolies  per 
se  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  : so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  I do  not  think 
that  history  can  adduce  any  period  of  equal 
duration,  within  which  so  many  monopolies 
have  been  constituted,  as  within  the  last  five- 
and-  twenty  years.  Monopolies  which  sub- 
serve the  advantage  of  a few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  large  portions  of  the  community 
are  justly  considered  hurtful,  and  are  re- 
moved ; but  those  which  promote  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community  as  well  as  that 
of  the  individuals  incorporated,  are  greatly 
encouraged.  Now,  believing  as  I do,  that  in- 
corporation upon  a liberal  basis  would  be 
highly  advantageous  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  profession,  but  especially  to  the  former,  I 
am  desirous  of  urging  the  necessity  of  its 
adoption  upon  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

In  the  following  outline  I have  endeavoured 
to  meet  all  the  reasonable  suggestions  which  I 
have  heard  from  time  to  time;  but  of  course 
I do  not  conceive  that  all  the  details  are  com- 
pletely worked  out,  even  as  far  as  sketched  : 
they  are  in  fact  introduced  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  distinctness  to  the  general 
features,  than  for  adoption. 

I propose  that  the  college  should  consist  of 
four  grades  or  classes,  viz.  : — 

1st.  Graduates,  or  students,  being  those 
who  are  articled  clerks  in  the  office  of  a prac- 
tising architect,  and  who  should  be  required 
to  pass  through  a certain  course  of  examina- 
tion at  the  termination  of  their  apprenticeship, 
in  order  that  they  may  yield  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  instruction  which  has  been  given  to 
them,  and  of  the  use  they  have  made  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  them.  The  period  of 
apprenticeship  might  be  varied  in  duration, 
according  as  the  graduate  has  spent  any 
time  either  at  college  or  in  the  workshop  ; but 
at  least  one  year  of  his  articles  should  be 
occupied  as  assistant  to  a clerk  of  works, 
for  the  attainment  of  that  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  which  no  office  can  give.  The 
examination  might  comprise  the  mathematics, 
with  especial  reference  to  geometrical  form, 
the  equilibrium  of  arches,  hydraulics,  and 
land  surveying.  The  details  of  construction, 
including  the  more  abstruse  portions  of  car- 
pentry and  stonework,  with  the  strength  of 
materials,  building,  surveying,  and  measuring  ; 
the  getting  out  of  detail  drawings  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  examiners,  with  the  history  of 
architecture  and  its  various  styles,  with  their 
most  remarkable  characteristics,  illustrated  by 
sketches  made,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
from  memory. 

Having  passed  through  an  examination  of 
this  kind  the  graduate  would  then  be  ad- 
mitted into  the 

2nd  class,  or  the  Associates.  These  would 
be  eligible  to  be  assistants  to  practising  archi- 
tects either  in  the  office  or  as  clerks  of  works, 
or  to  take  private  business,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a member  of  the  third  or  fourth  class 
as  a consulting  architect.  The  Associates 
should  be  required  to  practise  as  such  for 
years,  and  to  pass  through  a less  elementary, 
but  more  searching  practical  examination  pre- 
vious to  admission  into  the 

3rd  class,  or  the  Licentiates,  who  should  be 
practising  architects,  with  privileges  nearly  as 
full  as  those  of  the  next  or  highest  class  ; and 
after  years’  practice  as  a Licentiate,  they 
should  be  advanced  into  the 

4th  class,  or  the  Fellows.  Every  promoiion 


would,  of  course,  be  dependent  upon  the 
aspirant  having  passed  through  his  probation 
without  any  imputation  upon  his  professional 
integrity  and  competence. 

The  government  of  the  college,  or  guild,  I 
propose  to  vest  in  a senate  elected  from  the 
class  of  Fellows  only  by  the  votes  of  the 
three  superior  grades  : one  senate  being  elected 
by  the  profession  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  : to  be  metropolitan,  and  to  have 
the  complete  supervision  of  professional  prac- 
tice in  all  its  details,  and  provincial  senates  for 
London  and  each  district,  who  should  make 
ad  interim  arrangements,  to  have  force  in  the 
intervals  of  the  sitting  of  the  metropolitan 
senate,  and  to  be  affirmed  or  negatived  by  that 
body  at  its  annual  meeting:  the  provincial 
senates  to  meet  monthly  or  quarterly,  as  may 
be  deemed  mo6t  advisable,  and  at  the  most 
central  point  of  the  district ; the  metropolitan 
senate  to  meet  annually;  to  be  peripatetic; 
and  no  three  consecutive  meetings  to  be  held 
within  fifty  miles  of  each  other. 

The  Fellows  I should  emancipate  from  the 
fetters  of  the  several  Building  Acts : they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  form  of  con- 
struction, and  any  material  they  might  think 
fit ; but  they  should  also  be  responsible  for 
any  accident,  thence  resulting,  which  should 
occur  within  years  of  the  erection.  But 

should  the  surveyors  under  the  Building  Act 
see  fit,  they  may  require  a special  meeting  of 
the  provincial  or  metropolitan  senate,  to  be 
convened  ; and  if  the  proposed  construction  is 
approved  by  that  body,  it  may  be  adopted. 
The  Licentiates  should  be  excluded  from  this 
great  privilege ; unless  the  proposed  deviation 
from  prescription  be  approved  of  the  senate 
(provincial  or  metropolitan),  when  they  may 
be  licensed  by  that  body  to  make  use  of  it. 
Of  course  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
several  senates  must  be  preserved,  published 
annually,  and  a copy  deposited  in  the  library 
of  each  provincial  senate,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  profession  generally. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  provincial 
senate  might  be  succeeded  by  meetings  of  the 
provincial  guild,  at  which  papers  on  profes- 
sional subjects  should  be  read  and  discussed, 
as  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  of 
different  local  societies.  The  metropolitan 
senate,  by  changing  its  place  of  meeting  in 
each  succeeding  year,  would  bring  the  heads 
of  the  profession  into  immediate  contact  with 
its  more  outlying  members  ; and  the  occasion 
of  its  meetings  might  be  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  ancient  and  modern  edi- 
fices within  an  accessible  range  of  the  place  of 
meeting. 

With  a profession  thus  constituted  the  public 
would  have  some  guarantee  for  the  ability  and 
experience  of  the  architect,  in  all  save  the 
artistic  department  of  his  practice ; and  this 
no  system  can  "secure  them,  until  the  mode  is 
patented  for  making  poets,  &c.  to  order ; but 
the  public  will  not  be  in  this  respect  in  any 
worse  position  than  they  are  now,  whilst  for 
scientific  and  commercial  purposes  they  would 
be  much  benefited. 

Within  the  profession  the  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem would,  I think,  be  highly  beneficial : young 
men  would  give  more  attention  to  the  business 
transacted  before  them  : they  would  be  more 
on  the  alert  to  learn,  and  improve  their  oppor- 
tunities ; and  knowing  that  of  necessity  a cer- 
tain period  must  elapse  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  practise,  they  would  not  be  so  im- 
patient to  engage  in  competitions,  or  to  open 
an  office,  as  they  are  now.  On  the  other  hand 
the  principals  would  feel  that,  to  some  extent, 
their  credit  was  involved  in  the  creditable 
' examination  of  their  pupils,  and  would,  there- 
fore, give  them  rather  more  attention  than  is 
included  in  “ the  run  of  the  office,”  and  would 
' more  faithfully  discharge  their  duties  towards 
their  adopted  neophytes. 

There  is  one  class  who  may  appear  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  foregoing  arrangements; 
namely,  those  who  are  never  articled,  but 
who,  after  working  at  the  bench  or  as 
1 stonemasons,  become  clerks  of  works,  and 
j eventually  architects.  I should  be  very  sorry 
to  offer  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  such  as  these,  after  they  are 
1 qualified,  and  I think  their  case  can  be  met  by 


some  modification  of  the  second,  or  associat 
class. 

I think  also  that  a class  might  be  ad- 
vantageously constituted  to  comprise  those 
builders  and  contractors  of  high  character  and 
ability  whom  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  from 
the  inferior  members  of  the  trade ; and  thus 
impose  a check  upon  jury-builders,  and 
“ scamp  ” work ; but  I feel  that  I have  now 
trespassed  at  great  length  upon  your  space, 
and  must  defer  any  further  observations  to 
some  future  opportunity.  J.  B. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS  IN 
IRELAND. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on 
the  26th  November,  Mr.  G.  W.  Papworth  in 
the  chair.  A resolution  was  passed  deploring 
the  loss  of  one  of  -the  late  vice-presidents,  Mr. 
W.  Farrell. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
session  1851-52  : — President — Marquess  of 
Clanricarde.  Vice-Presidents — Sir  T.  Deane, 
Messrs.  Owen  and  Wilkinson.  Secretaries — 
Messrs.  P.  Neville  and  James  Owen.  Trea- 
surer— Mr.  William  Murray.  Auditors  — 
Messrs.  Nathaniel  Montgomery  and  Alexander 
Tate.  Council — Messrs.  J.  Welland,  P.  Byrne, 
G.  Papworth,  F.  V.  Clarendon,  A.  Denny, 
J.  Paine,  and  C.  Lanyon. 


HOUSE  AGENTS’  CHARGES. 

TROLLOPE  AND  OTHERS  V.  HOSKING  : IN  WEST- 
MINSTER COUNTY  COURT. 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  are  the  well-known 
house  agents  in  Parliament-street,  and  they  have  a 
branch  office  in  Grosvenor-street,  Eaton-square. 
They  sued  the  defendant  for  10b  10s.  for  commis- 
mission,  for  letting  a house  in  Eccleston-square. 

Mr.  Pollock,  counsel  for  plaintiffs,  stated,  that 
he  believed  there  was  not  much  dispute  between  the 
parties  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  that  the  defend- 
ant had  made  a mistake  as  to  his  liability.  The 
plaintiffs  were  house  agents,  and  the  defendant  was 
owner  of  No.  66,  Eccleston-square,  and  wanted  to 
let  the  house.  Messrs.  Trollope,  who  were  con- 
cerned for  Mr.  Cubitt  and  others  in  letting  houses 
in  that  neighbourhood,  had  a general  commission 
from  Mr.  Cubitt  for  letting  his  houses.  They 
(plaintiffs)  at  first  thought  the  house  was  Mr.  Cubitt’s, 
but  afterwards  found  it  belonged  to  the  defendant ; 
but  Mr.  Dangar,  the  builder,  had  authority  from 
that  gentleman  to  let  the  house,  and  employed  the 
plaintiffs  to  find  a tenant.  The  defendant  was  liable 
for  the  employment  by  his  agent,  and,  in  fact,  had 
written  a letter  in  February,  1851,  which  amounted 
to  an  admission  of  his  liability  ; for  although  he 
denied  being  liable  to  commission,  he  authorised 
Mr.  Dangar  to  pay  what  was  right.  The  plaintiffs 
gave  a card  to  view  the  house  to  a lady  named 
Balfour,  whose  hasband  ultimately  took  the  house, 
and  although,  after  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Balfour 
by  the  plaintiffs,  Mr.  Hosking,  or  his  agent,  Mr. 
Dangar  settled  the  terms  ; yet  the  plaintiffs  were 
not  to  lose  their  commission,  although  the  house  was 
let  behind  their  backs.  As  to  the  commission,  he 
would  call  as  withesses  some  of  the  most  respectable 
house  agents  in  London,  who  would  prove  that  the 
general  custom  of  house  agents  was  to  charge  5 per 
cent,  commission  on  one  year's  rent  in  every  case 
where  they  had  been  the  means  in  any  way  of  intro- 
ducing parties  who  afterwards  took  a house,  although 
they  might  not  have  any  trouble  about  negotiating 
the  terms.  It  had  been  laid  down  by  Best,  Chief 
Justice,  that  “ if  there  were  a general  custom,  the 
employment  was  to  be  considered  according  to  the 
custom.”  He  cited  the  cases  of  1 Carrington  and 
Payne,  892;  Rainy  v.  Vernon,  9 Car.  & Payne, 
559;  Robins  v.  Burke,  Law  Times,  1845  ; in  all 
which  cases  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  house  or  land 
agents,  had  recovered  full  commission,  although  the 
property  had  been  let  by  private  contract,  or  sold 
before  the  time  advertised  for  sale.  He  therefore 
had  no  doubt  his  Honour  would  give  judgment  for 
the  plaintiffs  for  the  amount  they  claimed. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  on  the  part  of  plain- 
tiffs ; . amongst  others,  Mr.  John  White,  the  manager 
of  Messrs.  Trollope’s  office  in  Grosvenor-street,  who 
stated  that  they  had  a general  commission  from 
Mr.  Cubitt  to  let  his  houses.  He  remembered  that 
in  February  1849,  Mr.  Balfour  was  looking  out  for 
a house.  He  gave  a card  for  viewing  the  house  in 
question,  thinking  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Cubitt  s.  He 
went  to  the  house,  and  was  referred  to  Mr.  Dangar, 
and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  Dangar  called  on  the 
following  day,  and  said  that  he  had  built  the  house, 
and  had  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hosking,  and  if  let,  he  would 
pay  the  usual  commission  if  they  found  a tenant. 
Witness  had  one  or  two  communications  with  Mr. 
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Balfour.  When  he  found  the  house  was  let,  he  sent 
in  the  account,  charging  the  usual  commission  to 
which  Messrs.  Trollope  were  entitled  as  having  in- 
troduced Mr.  Balfour;  and  he  produced  a card, 
showing  the  terms  of  letting.  On  cross-examina- 
tion, White  admitted  that  his  first  knowledge  that 
the  house  was  to  be  let  was  seeing  the  house  built ; 
but  he  considered  it  one  of  Mr.  Cubitt’s.  The 
house  had  never  been  put  on  Messrs.  Trollope’s 
books,  and  he  would  not  have  taken  any  steps  unless 
Mr.  Dangar  had  called  upon  him  and  authorized 
him  to  let  it  the  day  after  he  had  been  to  Mr. 
Cubitt’s.  He  said  that  the  statement  he  had  made 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hosking  (which  defendant’s 
attorney  showed  to  him),  “that  he  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Hosking  was  the  owner  until  after  the 
house  was  let  to  Mr.  Balfour,”  was  written  in  a 
hurry,  under  a mistake  ; but  that  he  had  known 
that  he  was  the  owner  before  Mr.  Balfour  took  the 
house. 

Mr.  Dangar  stated  that  his  firm  had  built  the 
house  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hosking  ; that  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  White,  Messrs.  Trollope’s  manager, 
having  made  inquiries  about  the  house,  he  called 
at  tl.eir  office ; but  this  was  subsequently  to  Mr. 
Balfour  having  been  about  the  house.  When  he 
saw  Mr.  White  he  told  him  that  as  he  had  sold  the 
house,  he  was  anxious  to  find  a tenant  soon. 
When  he  wrote  the  letter  about  Mr.  Hosking  pay- 
ing commission,  he  had  no  authority  from  Mr. 
Hosking,  but  if,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  Messrs. 
Trollope  were  the  first  to  refer  a party,  he  thought 
Mr.  Hosking  would  pay  commission  ; but  witness 
did  not  go  to  Messrs.  Trollope’s  until  Mr.  Balfour 
had  been  to  him  several  times  about  the  house. 

Mr.  Jervis  (of  Rushworth  and  Jervis’s),  Mr.  Jay 
(of  Snell  and  Co.’s),  and  other  house  agents,  stated 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  trade  to  be  to  charge 
commission  in  cases  where  cards  to  view,  or  any 
information  whatever  was  given,  which  led  to  a 
party  taking  a house  or  making  a purchase,  although 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  do  any  thing  further 
in  the  matter.  To  questions  by  defendant’s  attorney, 
they  agreed,  that  if  more  than  one  agent  were  em- 
ployed, it  was  the  one  who  gave  the  first  informa- 
tion who  alone  was  entitled  to  the  commission. 
Mr.  Jay,  however,  stated  an  instance  in  which  a 
gentleman  had  employed  three  agents,  and  had  to 
pay  them  all  ; but  he  considered  this  was  wrong. 
Ino  charge  was  made  for  merely  putting  descriptions 
on  the  books. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  called,  and  stated  very  dis- 
tinctly that  his  first  communication  about  the  house 
had  been  with  Mr.  Cubitt’s  people,  and  entirely 
through  their  recommendation  was  induced  to  follow 
up  the  treaty.  He  was  referred  to  Mr.  Dangar  • 
and  he  had  settled  the  whole  with  Mr.  Dangar,  who 
acted  for  Mr.  Hosking,  and  he  had  not  seen  or 
known  Messrs.  Trollope  throughout  the  matter. 
He  understood  that  his  cook  had  got  a card  from 
Messrs.  Trollope;  but  he  believed  it  was  after  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Dangar.  Mr.  Balfour's  cook  was 
called,  and  stated  that  she  had  got  a card  to  view 
the  house  from  Messrs.  Trollope  for  her  mistress  ; 
but  stated  it  was  on  the  last  day  of  February.  This 
was  the  plaintiffs’  case. 

, r'7  k"  Donaldson  (solicitor)  said  he  appeared 

lor  Professor  Hosking,  who  was  a gentleman  of  high 
character,  and  would  not  have  resisted  this  claim  if 
be  had  considered  that  Messrs.  Trollope  had  the 
slightest  ground  for  making  it ; but  he  resisted  it 
because,  as  the  evidence  showed,  Messrs.  Trollope 
had  never  been  employed  by  him  or  by  Mr.  Dangar 
as  his  agent ; nor  had  they  been  the  means  of  pro- 
curing Mr.  Balfour  as  a tenant.  Mr.  Hosking 
had  purchased  the  house  of  Messrs.  Avery  and 

angar  as  an  investment,  and  he  simultaneously 
purchased  the  ground-rent  of  Mr.  Cubitt.  Mr. 
Dangar,  on  selling  the  house,  had  engaged  to  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  find  a tenant,  and  without 
any  charge  or  expense  to  Mr.  Hosking.  Notices  1 
Yere  put  up  on  the  house  referring  to  Messrs. 
Avery  and  Dangar’s  office,  and  also  to  Mr.  Cubitt’s 
°f1 55 ln  Lyalf-street,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Cubitt, 
at  Mr.  Hosking ’s  request.  Almost  every  one  who 
wanted  a house  in  that  neighbourhood  went  to  Mr. 
Cubitt  s office  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  Mr. 
■Balfour  did,  and  saw  the  house  described  there,  and 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Dangar,  with  whom  he  subse- 
quently arranged  all  the  terms,  without  seeing  or 
knowing  anything  of  Messrs.  Trollope  in  the  trans- 
action Although  Messrs.  Trollope  might  have 
|lVeri^h|erCarcl  t0  Mr-  Billf°ur’s  cook,  it  was  after 
Mr.  Balfour  got  the  information ; for  the  cook 
stated  she  got  the  card  on  the  28th  of  February, 
the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  Mr.  Balfour  stated 
that  it  was  towards  the  end  of  February  he  had 

aS r rs>  in  fact- two  or  three  day* 

afte  Mr.  Balfour  had  seen  Mr.  Dangar.  Messrs, 
irollope,  therefore,  did  not  give  the  first  informa- 
tion.  Besides,  they  were  never  employed  by  de- 
fendant or  by  Mr.  Dangar  as  his  agent.  It  was 
not  because  a house  agent  went  and  looked  about 


to  see  what  houses  were  to  be  let,  that  the  owner 
was  to  be  liable  to  pay  commission,  even  if  the 
agent  introduced  a party  who  took  the  house.  The 
owner  might  determine  not  to  employ  a house 
agent,  being  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  any  such 
claim  as  the  present ; and  was  he  to  be  forced  to 
pay  commission  by  the  unauthorised  interference  of 
any  house  agent  ? The  letter  written  by  the  de- 
fendant was  relied  upon  as  an  admission  of  his 
liability  ; but  what  did  it  amount  to  ? He  dis- 
tinctly denied  his  liability  to  commission,  an  ac- 
count for  which  had  been  sent,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, after  the  lapse  of  a year  after  the  house  was 
let.  Mr.  Hosking  said, — “ I am  not  in  any  way 
liable ; but  if  you  have  put  the  house  on  your 
register,  and  have  had  trouble  on  my  account, 
Mr.  Dangar  may  pay  you  a guinea  or  two, 
if  he  thinks  it  right,  and  I will  repay  him.” 
There  was  no  pretence  for  the  claim,  and  the 
transaction  was  as  Mr.  White  stated  in  his  letter 
(but  which  he  now  says  was  written  in  mistake)  ; 
that  Messrs.  Trollope  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Hosk- 
ing until  after  the  house  was  let,  and  then  wrote  to 
Mr.  Balfour  to  know  the  terms,  in  order  to  make 
up  a charge  against  Mr.  Hosking. 

As  to  the  5 per  cent,  commission,  all  the  cases 
quoted  by  the  learned  counsel  show  that  there  had 
been  some  original  contract  between  the  parties  ; 
but  in  this  case  there  was  no  retainer  or  contract  at 
all,  and  therefore  the  cases  do  not  apply.  All  the 
agents  called  by  the  plaintiffs  admit  that  there  was 
no  claim  for  putting  a house  on  the  books,  but 
even  this  was  not  done  ; for  White  admits  this  house 
had  never  been  put  on  the  plaintiffs’  books.  The 
defendant,  under  these  circumstances,  resisted  the 
claim.  If  defendant  had  incurred  any  liability,  he 
(defendant’s  attorney)  believed  Mr.  Hosking  would 
not  have  raised  any  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
commission,  whatever  objection  he  (defendant’s 
attorney)  might  have  raised  upon  that  point  ; but 
the  evidence  clearly  showed  that-  Messrs.  Trollope 
had  never  been  employed.  They  interfered  without 
any  authority,  and  then  only  after  Mr.  Balfour  had 
got  information  of  the  house  at  Mr.  Cubitt’s  office, 
and  had  begun  his  negotiation  with  Mr.  Dangar! 
Mr.  Donaldson  doubted  not  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  would  be  for  his  client. 

The  judge  said,  “ judgment  must  be  for  defend- 
ant: he  had  derived  no  benefit  from  plaintiffs’  ser- 
vices. The  defendant  never  employed  the  plain- 
tiffs.” 


SURVEYORS’  CHARGES. 

Frasi  v.  Pocock,  in  the  Exchequer.  Thi: 

as  an  action  to  recover  154/.  for  work  and  labou: 
done. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  a surveyor,  am 
that  the  defendant  was  the  proprietor,  in  1847,  o 
some  extensive  brick  fields  near  the  Caledonian 
road,  Islington,  which  were  about  that  time  re 
quired  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
The  defendant  demanded  a high  price  for  his  land 
on  account  of  its  value  for  brick  making.  Tin 
sum  he  asked  was  43,000/.,  and  his  claim  was  re- 
ferred to  an  arbitrator,  who  awarded  him  betweer 
23,000/.  and  24,000/.  Whilst  this  business  was 
pending  the  defendant  employed  the  plaintiff  tc 
make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  land,  which  lu 
did.  For  this  work  the  plaintiff  charged  a pei 
centage  on  the  amount  of  the  award,  which,  toge- 
ther  with  other  expenses,  amounted  to  154/.  The 
defendant  refused  to  pay  this  sum  of  money,  bui 
paid  41.  19s.  into  court,  as  a sufficient  compensa- 
tion, and  pleaded  never  indebted  as  to  the  rest. 

The  defendant  denied  ever  having  employed  the 
plaintiff  to  survey  the  land,  but  had  merely  askec 
him  to  state  his  opinion  before  the  arbitrator  of  the 
probable  value  of  the  land  with  regard  to  ground- 
rents. 

The  defendant,  in  his  evidence,  said  he  had  re- 
ceived 17,000/.  from  the  company  for  five  acres 
and  a half  of  freehold  land,  and  4,980/.  for  brick 
earth.  About  100  sites,  or  frontages  were  plannee 
out,  aod  other  sites  were  not  touched  by  the  rail- 
way.  He  had  paid  Mr.  Barnard,  his  own  surveyor. 
100/.  for  the  valuation  he  had  made,  but  the  plain- 
tiff had  only  been  authorised  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  ground-rents  of  the  houses  which  might  have 
been  erected  on  the  land  required  by  the  company. 
Proceedings  had  been  taken  by  three  other  persons 
tor  valuations  of  other  portions  of  the  property, 
and  they  had  all  recovered  verdicts  for  sums  of  90/! 
or  100/. 

The  jury,  after  a short  address  from  his  lordship 
-turned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff —Damages! 


Opening  the  Area  of  St.  Paul’s 
The  dean  and  chapter  have  somewhat  blur 
refused  to  hear  any  further  conference  on  t 
subject  till  measures  are  taken  by  the  City 
enlarge  the  approaches. 


LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE  GODWIN  SANDS- 

I have  read  with  much  attention  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Gearing  and  Mr.  Hoblyn  on 
the  laudable  endeavour  to  establish  a light- 
house on  the  Godwin  Sands.  I have  myself, 
on  a former  occasion,  given  much  attention  to 
the  subject,  on  a different  principle  to  that  of 
either  Mr.  Gearing  or  Mr.  Hoblyn;  but  the 
great  and  insurmountable  difficulties  were  such 
as  to  induce  me  to  abandon  it,  from  the  practical 
observations  of  those  in  connection  with  the 
Godwin  Sands,  and  from  their  own  practical 
experience,  considering  such  an  undertaking 
hopeless  or  almost  useless,  for  the  following 
reasons : — The  Godwin  Sands  extend  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  14  or  15  miles  and  about 
one  in  breadth  on  an  average,  and  their  depth 
has  never  yet  been  ascertained  either  by  the 
Trinity  House  or  others, — and  the  late  Dr. 
Potts,  I believe,  went  lower  with  his  beautiful 
and  simple  operations  of  hollow  piles  than  any 
other  person.  From  the  great  extent  of  the 
sands,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  vessels  all 
the  warning  and  precaution  possible,  the  Tri- 
nity House  have  moored  vessels  with  floating 
lights  at  various  distances  round  the  sands, 
and  the  only  practical  mode  appears  to  be  if 
say  four  permanent  lights  could  be  esta- 
blished at  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W. ; so  that  vessels 
should  always  keep  outside  of  the  lights. 
Then  if  Mr.  Gearing’s  idea  could  be  carried 
out,  of  a suspension  bridge  across  one  of  the 
narrowest  parts,  it  might  serve  as  a place  of 
refuge  if  a boat  could  make  its  way  to  the 
lights. 

The  subject  is  well  worthy  consideration,  in 
order  to  save  life  and  vessels. 

A Subscriber. 


GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Newport  ( Isle  of  Wight). — The  new  gas 
company  have  begun  to  lay  their  pipes.  The 
water  company,  who  have  a clause  in  their 
Act  preventing  the  laying  of  any  gas-pipe  within 
four  feet  of  a water-pipe,  had  just  advertised 
for  tenders  for  water-pipes  to  be  laid  on  the 
same  spot,  viz.,  a narrow  lane  called  Dead- 
man’s-lane.  The  new  gas  company  have 
therefore  stolen  a march  on  the  water  com- 
pany. 

Sheffield. — A public  meeting,  says  a local 
paper,  convened  by  the  mayor,  has  been  held, 
at  which  Mr.  Laidlaw,  of  Glasgow,  gas  en- 
gineer, attended,  and  presented  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  at  which  gas  might  be  produced, 
which  showed  that,  after  allowing  for  all  con- 
tingences,  the  gas  could  be  sold  at  3s.  per 
1,000  feet,  and,  if  there  were  100  millions  sold, 
would  give  the  shareholders  a dividend  of  at 
least  7h  per  cent.  Another  speaker,  Mr. 
Flintoff,  of  London,  stated  that  estimates  laid 
before  Parliament  in  1847  showed  that  for  a 
consumption  of  28  millions  the  price  ought  not 
to  be  more  than  3s.  2d.,  paying  10  per  cent. 
A party  employed  by  the  committee  to  test  the 
figures  formerly  brought  forward  informed 
them  that  gas  could  be  made  under  2s.  6d. 
per  1,000,  and,  considering  losses  and  other 
contingences,  they  were  justified  in  offering  it 
at  3s.,  with  a strong  probability  that  in  a few 
months  the  price  might  be  further  reduced  ta 
2s.  Gd.  per  1,000.  The  meeting,  which  was 
very  numerous,  passed  a resolution,  with 
only  one  dissentient,  expressing  its  satisfac- 
tion with  Mr.  Laidlaw’s  report,  and  pledg- 
ing itself  to  support  the  new  company. 

It  is  also  stated  in  a local  paper  that  at  an 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  chemical  society.  Dr. 
Frankland,  the  chemical  professor  at  Owen’s 
College,  Manchester,  communicated  to  the 
society  the  result  of  his  investigations  of  the 
process  recently  patented  by  Mr.  White,  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas  from  water  and  carbo- 
naceous matter  at  a high  temperature.  It  had 
been  maintained  that  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  combined  with  the  carbonaceous  matter, 
producing  gases  of  highly  illuminating  proper- 
ties. This  supposition  Dr.  Frankland  showed 
to  be  erroneous,  but  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  some  advantages  of  the  process.  His 
experiments  were  conducted  upon  resin.  The 
illuminating  gases  which  this  as  well  as  coal 
produce,  are  known  to  suffer  rapid  decompo- 
sition by  the  heat  of  the  retorts  in  which  they 
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are  formed  before  it  is  possible  for  them  to ! bitan ts,  who  at  present  burn  candles  or  oil, 
escape.  The  great  loss  thus  occasioned  has  ^ would  be  induced  to  patronise  the  gas  corn- 
induced  some  gas  manufacturers  to  employ  pany,  and  thereby  a more  liberal  return  for  the 
large  exhausters,  to  draw  the  gas  rapidly  from  capital  invested  would  be  effected.”  The  con- 
the  retorts.  But  by  the  use  of  water  gas,  as  ^ tractor  did  not  condescend  to  notice  the  appli- 
specified  in  White’s  process,  not  only  is  this  ( cation  till  urged  to  do  so,  when  a formal  ac- 
end  attained  much  more  effectively,  but  a large  knowledgment  merely  of  receipt  of  the  commu- 
quantity  of  valuable  material  upon  which  the  , nications  was  sent.  Further  steps  are  in  con- 
illuminating  power  depends,  which  would  templation.  Dunstable  is  supplied  by  the  same 


otherwise  remain  in  the  tar,  is  taken  up  and 
converted  into  valuable  gas,  besides  other 
minor  advantages.  One  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  generation  of  water  gas  is  to  obtain  it  free 
from  carbonic  acid.  Dr.  Frankland  has  not 
been  able  to  prevent  its  formation  entirely, 
and  therefore  proposes,  as  an  efficient  means 
of  removing  it,  a solution  of  caustic  soda, 
through  which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  before 
entering  the  holder.  Neither  wet  nor  dry 
lime  are  suitable  for  the  separation  of  this 
substance , from  the  gas.  The  cost  of  this 
mode  of  purification  does  not  exceed  £d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet.  The  illuminating  power  of 
the  hydrocarbon  gas  thus  made,  it  is  added, 
was  found  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Manches- 
ter coal  gas  in  the  relation  of  100  to  88'9,  or 
that  1,000  cubic  feet  of  hydrocarbon  gas  was 
equal  to  1,125  of  Manchester  coal  gas.  Another 
advantage  consisted  in  the  fact  that  unpurified 
hydrocarbon  gas  does  not  contain  any  ingre- 
dients which  prevent  its  use,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  gas  from  coal.  Dr.  Frankland  also  stated 
that  he  had  extended  his  experiments  to  the 
application  of  this  process  to  coal,  the  very 
interesting  results  of  which  he  would  commu- 
nicate to  the  society  on  a subsequent  occasion. 

South  Shields. — It  is  proposed  to  extend  the 


contractor,  and  much  dissatisfaction  also  pre- 
vails in  that  town.  Offers  have  been  made  by 
other  companies,  and  new  arrangements  are 
likely  to  be  gone  into. 

Ryde. — A report  has  been  made  on  a pro- 
jected water  supply  for  the  town  of  Ryde.  It 
is  intended  by  it  that  the  water  should  be  ob- 
tained from  Alverston,  on  the  south  of  Ashy- 
down.  The  length  of  the  river  at  Niton  to 
Alverston  is  about  eight  miles : the  valley 
through  which  it  flows  is  purely  agricultural. 
The  supply  is  available  without  any  engineer- 
ing difficulties  : it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  down.  The  report 
concluded  by  urging  the  necessity  of  the  Health 
of  Towns  Act. 


£5ooft0. 

The  British  Almanac  and  Companion,  1852. 
London  : Charles  Knight. 

This  excellent  work  maintains  its  reputation 
and  will  be  found  useful  by  all,  we  might 
almost  say  indispensable.  The  “ Companion” 
contains  articles  on  the  Invention  of  Fluxions, 
the  Great  Exhibition,  the  Census.  County 
Courts,  Railways,  Public  Debts,  Public  and 
Architectural  Improvements,  and  abstracts  of 
Important  Public  Acts  passed  during  the 


Sunderland  water- work  pipes  to  South  Shields, 
a distance  of  seven  miles,  by  Cleadon,  Harton, , 

arid  Westoe.  The  supply,  according  tp  the  [ sectlon  ..  PubIic  Improvements 

t I cur»  24  paves,  and  has  eight  illustrations. 

It  is  but  weakly  written.  We  give  the  writer’s 
notions  regarding  modern  churches,  as  a 
bettermost  specimen  : — 

“ Though  there  be  plenty  of  Gothic  precedent,  in 
every  period  of  the  style,  for  making  side  aisles  as 
high  as  the  centre,  as  in  Austin  Friars’  and  the 
Temple,  London,  and  still  older  churches  in  Ger- 
many,  you  will  find  our  imitators,  when  there  are 
to  be  side  galleries,  always  choosing  some  model 


sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  tops  of  the  houses 
in  Shields. 

Dunskalt. — The  Fife  Herald  states  that  a 
gas-work,  to  cost  between  600 1.  and  700/.,  is 
nearly  completed  in  this  little  village.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  hand-loom  weavers, 
who  had  long  sighed  for  a substitution  of”  the 
new  light  ” for  the  old  “ weaver’s  lamp,”  and 
at  length  formed  a committee,  who  canvassed 
the  village  and  vicinity,  and  succeeded  in  col-  j with  low  sides  (cut  lower  to  suit  modern  parsimony), 
lecting  the  necessary  shares,  in  which  they  ( and  cramming  the  two  flats  of  worshippers  into 
were  materially  aided  by  a neighbouring  pro-  about  half  the  height  and  breathing- room  allowed 
prietor,  Mr.  0.  Tyndal  Bruce,  of  Falkland  , to  the  single  floor  of  them  in  the  centre;  and  this 
House,  who  will  no  douht  benefit  by  the  im_  | even  though  the  ndditionel  height  of  the  Utter  be  an 
provement  as  well  as  his  humbler  neighbours,  ““fJ  useIe”  affectation,  the  ■clearstory  (or 
who  have  not  only  the  merit  of  establishing  a ofL  Xlett 

gas-work  but  also  a spacious  and  handsome  Lal]e“ies  behjnd  the  spandril  wdu  of  the  arches 
hall,  in  which  they  assemble  for  improvement,  (which  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  to  lighten 
and  which  was  erected  some  years  since.  Such  j by  a single  perforation)— though  in  such  cases  we 
efforts  merit  note  as  an  example  of  laudable  i have  ample  precedent,  even  in  the  high  “lancet” 
ambition,  and  may  show  to  thousands  of  vil-  | style,  for  the  use  of  low  depressed  arches  (as  in  the 
lages  throughout  the  country  what  can  be  done  ; Salisbury  triforium  galleries)  to  bring  their  spring- 
with  industry  and  resolution.  j ing  above  the  heads  of  the  occupants ; our  moderns 

St.  Neots  (Hants).—  Mr.  Bower,  of  St.  invariably  choose  arches  of  the  highest  proportion. 
Neots,  says  the  Manchester  Cornier,  " has  con-  Bllt  is  Perh“Ps  s.een  m 'he  l’resent  woy 

structed  a patented  apparatus  for  making  gas  °r  supporting  such  galleries  Though  common 
, , 1 ,,  ‘‘  , i , j i-  • sense  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  same  pillars 

from  coal,  so  small  as  to  be  adapted  for  pn-  I hich  hear  the  galiery  tould  be  continued  up  to 
vate  houses,  inns,  and  other  places  where  ten  ' bear  the  roofj  as  at  ^iUiam  the  Conqueror’s  chapel 
or  fewer  lights  may  be  required.  It  is  inclosed  in  the  Toweri  and  every  succeeding  church  with 
in  an  iron  frame,  occupying  but  little  space,  ! jralleries  and  not  roofed  with  one  span,  down  to 
and  may  be  managed  by  the  errand-boy.  Beau-  1840  ; and  though  there  is  ample  “ precedent  ” for 
tiful  gas  is  said  to  be  made  by  this  plan,  at  the  every  possible  distance  of  the  pillars  from  the  walls, 
paper  manufactories  of  Messrs.  Towgood,  j from  2 to  20  feet,  our  moderns  now  always  put 
Cambridge,  at  a cost  of  Is.  Gd.  per  1,000  cubic  ; them  a little  further  out  than  the  gallery  is  to  pro- 
feet. The  patent  consists  in  getting  hydrogen  ject ; and  (though  they  be,  as  we  have  said,  more 
gas  from  steam  (generated  by  the  same  fire  ; massive  and  far  less  loaded  than  in  old  churches) 
that  heats  the  retort),  and  in  converting  that  support  the  gallery  (which,  perhaps  b,  way  of  con- 
, ■ , ,,  • ill  | trust  to  the  Gothic  lightness  and  elegance,  they  now 

Inch  otherwise  would  be  ] assimilate  ag  near  asfhey  can  in  stylS,  to  the  tubu,.r 

bridge)  on  a distinct  row  of  pillars,  or  rather  posts, 
a foot  or  two  behind  the  others. 

For  what  purpose  were  these  structures  built  ? 
We  believe  the  question  would  sorely  puzzle  any 
society  of  antiquaries  that  should  alight  on  them 
with  no  historical  clue.  Is  there  evidence  in  them 
of  any  other  object  than  to  look  pretty  and  me- 
diaeval ? 

We  have  not  gone  into  their  looks.  If  we  had, 
we  should  find  it  as  difficult  to  discover  wherein 
they  follow  the  precedents  of  mediaeval  aesthetics  as 
of  mediaeval  common  sense.  In  mediaeval  times, 
as  well  as  all  others,  there  was  an  instinctive  sense 
of  the  propriety  of  making  temples  (if  not  larger 
altogether)  bolder  in  scale,  or  size  of  parts,  than  the 
neighbouring  secular  buildings ; but  in  our  towns, 
where  the  latter  have  been  constantly  growing  and  | 


vapour  into  gas, 
converted  into  tar.” 

Leighton  Buzzard.  — Some  weeks  ago  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held  in  the 
Town-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  a reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas.  All  the  consumers  (with  the 
exception  of  two,  who  are  shareholders)  pay 
10s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Several  resolutions, 
says  the  Bedford  Times,  “ were  passed 
unanimously,  the  last  being  in  effect,  that 
application  be  made  to  Mr.  Brothers,  the  con- 
tractor, to  ascertain  if  he  would  consent  to 
reduce  the  price  of  gas,  suitable  to  the  present 
time,  and  agreeably  to  the  cost  in  other  towns. 
It  was  very  sensibly  pointed  out  that  if  a 
reasonable  reduction  were  made,  many  inha- 


the  former  dwindling  in  total  magnitude  till  their 
relations  have  been  just  reversed,  we  seem  to  aim  at 
making  the  contrast  more  glaring  by  repeating 
needlessly  in  the  scale  of  parts  what  is  unavoidable 
in  the  whole.  Our  designers  have  hard  work  indeed 
to  make  the  shell  that  holds  but  one  church,  appear 
a cluster  of  fragments,  and  members  diminutive  as 
those  of  cottage  work,  but  they  succeed  perfectly. 
In  details,  too,  the  mediteval  church  builders  plainly 
aimed  at  as  much  boldness  as  their  small  mechanical 
appliances  would  permit,  only  turning  an  arch  in 
several  orders  of  stones,  or  a pillar  in  several  shafts, 
because  they  could  not  make  them  ,‘n  fewer.  But 
we  who  use  great  blocks,  cut  each  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  several  narrow  arch-rings  or  several 
little  shafts  ; and  by  diminishing  all  details  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lessening  of  general  scale,  seem  to 
aim,  among  our  swollen  town  architecture,  at  dis- 
tinguishing the  temple  by  a character  of  village  or 
rather  toy-like  diminutiveness.” 

The  “ En  Commandite ,”  “ Anonyme,”  and 
“ En  Nom  Collectif”  Partnerships.  Ex- 
tracted from  the  French  Code  of  Commerce 
{articles  18  to  64),  and  translated  into 
English  ; together  with  an  Appendix  illus- 
trating the  liabilities  of  Partners  under  the 
French  and  English  Systems.  By  Fre- 
derick M.  Hamber.  Effingham  Wilson, 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  1852. 

Since  we  first  drew  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  important  subject,  the  creation 
of  several  important  companies  in  London 
under  the  French  law  of  partnerships,  it  ap- 
pears, and  recent  discussions  in  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  on  the  subject,  have  occasioned 
an  almost  universal  inquiry  in  the  mercantile 
world  as  to  what  the  system  really  is ; and  as 
few  comparatively  know  anything  about  it, 
Mr.  Hamber,  feeling,  to  a degree,  convinced 
of  the  practicability  and  probability  of  the  in- 
troduction, into  our  system,  of  the  partnership 
laws  of  our  continental  neighbours,  has 
thought  it  worth  while  here  to  submit  to  the 
public  a copy  of  such  part  of  the  original 
French  code  of  commerce  as  relates  to  the 
subject,  together  with  such  explanatory  notes 
as  suggested  themselves.  The  whole  extract 
is  lucid  and  simple,  and  comes  within  the 
compass  of  a very  few  pages.  An  appendix 
treats  of  the  consequences  of  limited  partner- 
ships under  our  present  laws,  and  points  out 
what  is  necessary  to  their  full  and  safe  esta- 
blishment. 

The  Family  Almanack  and  Educational  Re- 
gister for  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1852.  To 
be  published  annually.  Parker,  Strand. 
The  information  given  in  this  almanac  is  very 
varied.  Besides  the  usual  contents  of  an 
almanac,  it  contains  a valuable  register  of  edu- 
cational establishments  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  which  the  publishers  are  anxious 
even  to  extend,  and  accordingly  invite  particu- 
lars, allhough  the  register  already  occupies 
upwards  of  two  hundred  pages.  There  is  also 
a list  of  the  universities,  with  various  details ; 
and  of  the  colleges  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England,  the  various  Dissenters,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  educational  register 
contains  an  account  of  the  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  attached  to  schools,  &c.,  and  at 
the  end  is  a list  of  national  educational  esta- 
blishments in  the  United  States  of  America. 

MUSEUM  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AND  OF  SCIENCE 
APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS. 

Inaugural  Discourse  at  the  opening  of  the  School, 
6th  November,  1851.  By  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

On  theNational  Importance  of  studying  Abstract 
Science,  with  a View  to  the  healthy  Progress 
of  Industry  (being  an  introductory  Lecture 
to  the  Course  of  Chemistry,  Session  1851 — 
1852).  By  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
The  Relations  of  Natural  History  to  Geology 
and  the  Arts  (a  Lecture  introductory  to  the 
Course  to  be  delivered  during  the  Session 
1851 — 1852).  By  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S. 
On  the  Importance  of  cultivating  Habits  of 
Observation  (being  the  introductory  Lecture 
to  the  Course  on  Mechanical  Science,  Session 
1851 — 1852).  By  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper 
of  Mining  Records. 

These  brief  but  excellent  discourses, — some  of 
which  we  have  already  quoted, — if  they  are 
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purchaseable,  or  otherwise  to  he  had,  by  our 
readers,  will  be  found  to  he  well  worth  any 
trouble  that  may  he  taken  in  procuring  them. 


Electro-telegra  phic  Progress. — The 
Submarine  Telegraph  Company  are  getting 
made  several  new  metallic  cables,  in  addition 
to  that  already  in  operation— one  conductor 
being  already  insufficient  to  convey  the  multi- 
tude of  despatches  now  exchanged  between 
London  and  the  Continent.  The  facility  and 
certainty  with  which  the  telegraph  has  worked 
have  already  effected  a great  revolution  in  com- 
mercial arrangements,  which  would  be  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  rupture  of  the  communi- 
cation. Night  and  day  it  i3  carried  om  There 
is  still  a space  of  about  a mile  (from  East  Cliff 
to  the  South  Eastern  Telegraph  Office)  un- 
connected by  the  wires.  The  distance  has  to 
be  done  by  horse  express,  and,  consequently, 
causes  a few  minutes’  break  in  the  communi- 
cation. The  desideratum  is,  however,  to  be 
speedily  supplied.  The  number  of  telegraphic 
stations  now  open  and  in  connection  with  the 
central  station  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  Lothbury,  amount  to  226,  embracing 
all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Nearly  seventy  are  principal  commercial  sta- 
tions, at  which  the  attendance  is  day  and 
night : the  length  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion extend  over  2,500  miles,  with  800  in 
progress  of  suspension.  Since  the  partial 
reduction  of  charges,  it  is  said,  persons  of  all 
classes  are  availing  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages for  business  purposes. 

Masters  and  Workmen  : Breach  of 
Agreement. — On  Friday  week,  a case  came 
before  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Norton,  at  the  Lambeth 
Police  Court,  in  which  Mr.  George  England, 
of  Old  Kent-road,  engineer,  was  pursuer,  and 
Thomas  Riding  was  charged  by  him  with 
quitting  his  employment,  while  under  a written 
agreement  to  act  as  his  foreman,  and  re-en- 
gaging himself  as  foreman  to  Messrs.  Langrage 
and  Co.,  of  Biddington,  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  in  whose  service  he  was  said  to  have 
made  use  of  his  experience  in  the  construction 
of  “The  Little  England”  locomotive  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  complainer.  It  appeared  from 
the  proceedings  that  Riding  was  under  terms 
to  work  for  Mr.  England,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  a 
day  of  ten  hours,  and  that  Messrs.  Langrage 
gave  him  a salary  of  200/.  a year,  besides  a per  1 
centage  on  every  engine  he  finished  for  them, 
and  that  his  services  were  estimated  as  worth 
500/.  to  the  latter  firm.  For  Riding  it  was 
stated  that  Mr.  England  had  not  given  him 
42s.  a week,  according  to  his  agreement.  This 
Mr.  England  denied,  stating  that  his  time 
some  weeks  averaged  eight  days,  and,  on  the 
whole,  must  have  averaged  the  sum  contended 
for.  His  short  time  arose  from  want  of  light,  as 
in  winter.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Mr. 
England  succeeded  in  giving  this  explanation, 
in  the  teeth  of  reiterated  orders  from  the  magis- 
trate, and  expostulations  by  the  counsel  for 
Riding,  both  of  whom  afterwards  admitted 
that  “ the  explanation  was  most  necessary.”  It 
was  shown  that  no  use  had  been  made  of  Mr. 
England’s  plans  by  Riding  in  his  new  employ- 
ment. The  magistrate  was  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  quite  clear  the  defendant  had 
violated  the  Act  of  Parliament ; but,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  thought  he  might  miti- 
gate the  punishment,  and  therefore  committed 
him  to  two  months’  hard  labour  instead  of 
three. 

Drawing  in  General  Education. — 
The  idea,  early  suggested  in  our  pages,  of 
making  drawing  as  much  an  elementary  branch 
of  general  education  as  writing,  is  fast  spread- 
ing, and  we  have  every  prospect  of  seeing  it 
ere  long  fully  realised.  At  the  annual  meeting 
and  soiree  of  the  Gateshead  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution, which  it  appears  was  so  fully  attended 
that  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  the 
committee  themselves,  were  excluded  from  the  | 
tables  from  want  of  room,  the  president,  Mr. 
Hutt,  while  stating  in  his  address,  reported  by 
the  local  Observer,  that  the  committee  had 
established  a school  for  drawing,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Scott,  the  master  of  the  Newcastle ; 


School  of  Design,  went  on  to  remark  that  a 
knowledge  of  drawing,  hitherto  little  regarded 
in  all  schemes  of  education  in  this  country,  is 
of  great  practical  advantage  to  every  one, 
whatever  may  be  his  situation  or  calling  in 
life.  Of  course  to  every  one  engaged  in  con- 
structive industry  some  proficiency  in  drawing 
I is  indispensable.  The  joiner,  the  builder,  or 
the  engineer  who  is  unable  to  delineate  on 
; paper  the  objects  he  is  required  to  make,  will 
never  pass  for  a conjuror  at  his  trade.  But 
it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  drawing  is  of  value  only  to  artists 
and  mechanics.  It  is  valuable  to  every  man 
in  every  position  of  life.  It  is  valuable,  not 
only  for  its  own  direct  purposes,  but  for  train- 
ing the  eye  to  observe  with  precision  and 
accuracy  the  objects  which  it  sees,  and  for 
enabling  the  memory  to  retain  them.  Perhaps 
no  one  ever  observes  external  forms  with  entire 
correctness,  unless  he  is  able  to  draw  them  ; 
and  if  any  person  not  accustomed  to  the 
pencil  should  doubt  the  justice  of  this  asser- 
tion, let  him  try  to  delineate  from  memory  any 
object  with  which  he  is  most  familiar — a tree 
which  he  has  gazed  at  from  childhood — the 
house  which  he  has  lived  in  all  his  days — and 
he  will  soon  discover  that  his  real  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  these  familiar  objects 
is  very  limited  and  imperfect. 

Incrustations  in  Boilers. — We  find  by 
an  American  paper  that  in  Louisville,  where 
the  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  lime, 
coal  tar  is  said  to  have  been  found  to  operate 
much  better  than  any  other  agent  yet  experi- 
mented with  in  protecting  boilers  from  corro- 
sion by  lime  incrustations.  The  mode  of 
application  is  as  follows  : — The  boiler  having 
been  thoroughly  cleaned,  a pint  of  tar  is  poured 
inside,  and,  as  the  boiler  is  re- filled  with  water, 
the  thin  film  of  tar  which  floats  on  the  surface 
attaches  itself  to  the  interior.  Afterwards,  a 
pint  of  tar  per  week  to  a boiler  of  about  28 
feet  in  length,  is  poured  amongst  the  water  to 
maintain  the  coating  at  first  produced.  By 
these  means,  the  lime  deposit  adheres  to  the 
tar  instead  of  the  iron,  and  can  be  removed,  it 
is  said,  with  comparatively  little  or  no  trouble. 

In  coincidence  with  this  plan,  we  observe 

that  Mr.  J.  Ashworth,  of  Bristol,  manager  of 
the  Great  Western  Cotton-works,  has  secured 
a patent  for  the  employment  of  a certain  com- 
pound of  coal-tar,  linseed-water,  plumbago,  or 
black-lead,  and  Castile,  or  other  soap,  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  following  proportions  are 
said  to  have  been  found  to  answer  : — 33  gallons 
of  coal-tar,  21  gallons  of  linseed-water  (pre- 
pared by  boiling  with  the  aid  of  steam,  14  lbs. 
of  linseed  in  water,  and  then  straining  to  re- 
move the  seeds  and  other  impurities),  5 lbs.  of 
plumbago  or  black-lead,  and  8 lbs.  of  Castile 
soap  (or  soft-soap,  but  not  with  so  much 
advantage).  These  ingredients  form  a creamy 
composition,  of  which,  for  a 30-horse  power 
boiler,  one  gallon  is  introduced  twice  a week 
(the  steam  having  been  previously  blown  off). 
The  impurities  scale  off  and  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  whence  they  can  be  swept  out, 
or  otherwise  removed. 

Ipswich  New  Grammar  School. — Since  , 
Prince  Albert  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  build-  ] 
ing  (concerning  the  designs  for  which,  the 
mode  of  selecting  the  architect,  &c.,  our 
readers  will  remember  an  unpleasant  corre- 
spondence in  our  pages)  the  works  have  pro- 
ceeded steadily.  The  roof  was  on,  and  was, 
as  we  are  informed,  about  one- third  covered 
with  tiles,  when  the  western  wall  yielded,  and 
the  building  has  consequently  been  shored  up 
pending  the  determination  of  remedial  mea- 
sures to  be  pursued.  We  have  received  some 
communications  commenting  in  bitter  terms  on 
this  result  of  an  improperly-managed  competi- 
tion, and  pointing  out  other  defects,  such  for 
example,  as  placing  the  floor  so  low  that  it  will : 
at  times  be  overflowed ; but  this  seems  so  j 
much  like  “ hitting  a man  when  he  is  down,” 
that  we  do  not  insert  them.  It  is  an  open 
timber  roof,  and  the  thrust  appears  to  have 
been  too  much  for  the  wall.  The  local 
Journal  says, — “We  much  doubt  whether 
the  construction  was  such  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  or  in  accordance  with  those 
ancient  roofs  which  have  survived  some  cen- 
turies; and  we  may  also  observe,  that  the 


western  wall  being  perforated  for  large  win- 
dows, had  not  that  thickness  which  is  required 
for  such  a roof.  There  were  certainly  but- 
tresses to  the  wall,  but  these  were  not  placed 
so  as  to  sustain  the  thrust  of  the  principal 
rafters.  Most  unaccountably  the  tiles  were 
first  laid  upon  the  eastern  slope,  thereby  caus- 
ing a pressure  upon  the  wall,  which  was  not 
supported  by  the  adjacent  building.  The  con- 
sequence was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the 
western  wall  gave  way,  and  we  suppose  will 
have  to  he  taken  down.” 

Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land— Sanitary  Improvement  of  Glas- 
gow.— Thursday  night,  Dec.  1 1,  the  first 
sessional  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute 
in  Glasgow,  was  held  in  the  Queen’s  Hotel — ■ 
Sir  James  Campbell  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  read  a paper  prepared  by  himself  and 
the  architects  of  the  city,  on  the  sanitary  im- 
provement of  Glasgow.  The  subject  was 
handled  at  great  length,  embracing  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  subdivisions,  of  width  of  streets, 
height  of  buildings,  opening  of  thoroughfares, 
drainage,  and  supply  of  water.  The  whole 
was  wound  up  with  a scheme  of  sanitary  im- 
provement. The  reading  of  the  paper  led  to  a 
discussion,  in  which  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Mr. 
Salmon,  Mr.  Finlay,  Sir  James  Anderson, 
Mr.  Carrick,  Sir  James  Campbell,  and  the 
Lord  Provost,  took  part. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  10th  inst. — Mr.  Picton 
in  the  chair.  The  chairman  read  a notice 
relating  to  the  proposed  architectural  exhibition 
in  London,  to  be  held  in  the  Portland  Gallery, 
Regent-street.  The  chairman  next  alluded  to 
the  opening  of  the  assize  courts  at  St.George’s- 
hall,  -on  Monday,  8th  inst.,  for  the  first  time. 
He  said  the  courts  were  not  as  large  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  public  accommodation  was 
not  consulted,  for  while  the  barristers  had 
ample  sitting  room,  there  were  no  seats  for 
strangers.  The  next  defect  was  the  bad  hear- 
ing. The  sound  appeared  to  him  to  go  behind 
the  judge,  instead  of  forward.  Mr.  Verelst 
suggested  that  a deputation  of  the  members 
might  investigate  the  causes  of  the  deficiency 
of  sound.  Mr.  Barry  then  read  a paper  upon 
the  arrangement  of  workhouses,  which  em- 
braced some  remarks  upon  the  present  work- 
house  system.  The  subject  for  the  next  meet- 
ing was  announced  to  be  a paper  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Strype,  “ On  the  influence  of  fine-art  schools.” 

Monument  to  the  late  George  Ste- 
phenson.— A meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  on  Wednesday  week  at  the  Euston  Hotel, 
Euston-square.  Mr.  Glyn  took  the  chair. 
Mr.  Geach,  M.P.,  having  been  called  upon  to 
read  the  report,  said  the  exertions  of  the  sub- 
committee had  been  confined  to  the  obtaining 
such  subscriptions  as  could  be  raised  in  a quiet 
way,  for  they  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to 
raise  a large  sum  of  money,  but  rather  to  get 
subscriptions  from  a large  number  of  persons. 
A general  desire  to  contribute  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  workmen,  especially  in  the  districts 
where  the  late  Mr.  Stephenson  was  well  known. 
The  result  was  that,  with  little  publicity  and 
very  small  solicitation,  178  subscribers  had 
contributed  2,550/.  15s.  6d.,  and  3,150  work- 
men had  given  285/.  2s.  7d.  The  expenses 
amounted  to  72/.  ISs.  4d.,  and  the  balance 
available  was  about  2,800/.  That  sum  the 
committee  believed  to  be  quite  sufficient;  but 
if  there  should  be  any  deficiency,  the  com- 
mittee had  authority  for  saying  there  would 
not  he  the  least  difficulty  in  making  up  the 
required  sum.  Mr.  Ellis,  M.P.,  then  moved 
that  the  monument  should  be  erected  in 
London;  and  Mr.  Geach  subsequently  moved 
that  the  directors  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  be  requested  to  set  apart  a 
site  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euston-square 
station.  A committee  was  then  appointed,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 

Building  for  the  American  Exhi- 
bition.— The  building  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  about  600  feet  long, 
and  140i  wide,  in  three  aisles.  The  roofs  are 
sloping  and  slated,  and  have  timber  principals, 
which  would  require  careful  construction. 
There  are  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  piers  with 
lamps  surround  the  whole. 
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Hungerford  Hall. — The  theatres  con- 
structed here  are  now  in  full  operation,  and 
offer  attractions  to  all  sight-seers.  In  one, 
M.  Langlois  is  exhibiting  some  capital 
“ Conjuring,”  a very  clever  Indian  juggler, 
and  various  optical  illusions  ; and  in  the  other, 
M.  Lassaigne  as  a magnetizer,  and  Miss 
Prudence  are  astonishing  all  who  see  them. 
Whether  this  last  exhibition  be  regarded  as 
the  most  extraordinary  juggling  that  was  ever 
effected,  or  the  display  of  most  mysterious 
natural  phenomena,  it  should  be  seen  by  all 
who  are  curious  in  such  matters. 

Marylebone  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution. — The  new  theatre,  which 
we  lately  gave  an  account  of,  is  in  active  use. 
The  managers  are  going  a-head  with  some 
spirit.  On  Thursday,  18th,  a subscription 
concert  was  given,  in  which  Misses  Birch  and 
Dolby,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  and  others  appeared. 
We  do  think  that  whether  the  leading  inha- 
bitants of  a neighbourhood  delight  in  the 
literary,  the  scientific,  or  the  more  strictly 
amusing  or  entertaining  branches  of  such  in- 
stitutions, or  in  all  three  combined,  they  ought 
to  give  their  substantial  support  to  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  others  to  whom  they  are  most 
useful. 

Chester  Architectural  Society. — 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  1st.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster  pre- 
sided ; and  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Blomfield  gave  a 
topographical  description  of  the  original  and 
present  arrangements  of  the  abbey  buildings 
of  St.  Werburgh’s,  Chester.  In  reference  to 
some  remarks  of  the  lecturer  on  the  state  of 
MSS.  and  abbey  deeds,  the  Rev.  Win.  Massie 
took  occasion  to  bring  before  the  meeting  the 
general  subject  of  the  county,  city,  and  eccle- 
siastical records.  Those  of  the  city  were,  as 
heaps  of  parchment,  in  heaps  of  dust,  and  the 
others  at  least  needed  a more  minute  classi- 
fication, by  some  person  well  qualified  to  make 
a digest  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  them  for 
easy  reference.  Mr.  Ayrton  then  drew  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  objectionable 
character  of  new  gas  lamps  now  erecting  on 
the  city  gates,  and  submitted  a letter,  which 
was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the 
secretary  for  transmission  to  the  mayor,  point- 
ing out  that  the  design  of  these  lamps  is  out  of 
character  with  the  gates  on  which  they  are 
being  placed. 

Iles’s  Patent  Marble. — The  scarcity 
of  the  choicest  kinds  of  marble  and  the  expense 
of  working,  necessarily  renders  this  material 
very  limited  in  its  application.  As  a partial 
remedy  for  this,  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  supply  the  demand  by  artificial  manu- 
facture, and  notwithstanding  a growing  feel- 
ing against  “ imitations,”  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  The  “ patent  marble  ” now 
before  us,  manufactured  upon  new  principles, 
gives  a successful  imitation  of  many  kinds  of 
rare  marbles,  and  is  said  to  be  durable  and 
cheap. 

New  Table  of  Cab  Fares. — A corre- 
spondent, J.  F.,  suggests  the  formation  of  cab 
fare  tables  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
square,  or  somewhat  like  the  common  multipli- 
cation table,  with  names  of  | laces  instead  of 
the  multipliers,  and  amounto . fare  between  the 
two  in  the  place  of  the  product.  An  immense 
number  of  fares  could  thus  be  condensed  into 
a small  space,  and  be  made  intelligible  to 
every  one  who  understood  the  ordinary  multi- 
plication table.  Even  this,  however,  unless  as 
a previous  check,  might  be  superseded  by  the 
use  of  the  track-dial,  measuring  the  distance 
run  over  by  the  cab-wheel  and  pointing  it  out 
to  every  passenger.  The  only  objection  we 
can  see  to  this  latter,  on  the  faith,  of  course, 
that  it  measures  the  ground  with  exactitude,  is 
the  power  it  might  give  the  cabman  to  take 
roundabout  routes,  for  the  purpose  of  lengthen- 
ing his  course,  or  of  clearing  uncompleted 
miles.  The  table  suggested  by  our  corre- 
spondent might  be  a check  in  such  a case,  and, 
at  all  events,  it  would  have  the  advantage, 
which  the  dial  has  not,  of  informing  passen- 
gers beforehand  what  they  will  have  to  pay 
between  any  two  given  points.  In  cases  of 
cross-running,  however,  from  place  to  place  in 
irregular  transit  here  and  there,  the  dial  should 
decide. 
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Margate  Pier  Competition. — As  the  | 
surveyor  to  the  directors  of  the  Margate  Pier 
and  Harbour  Company,  I am  in  a position  to 
give  a distinct  contradiction  to  a correspond- 
ent’s remarks  appearing  in  Tiie  Builder  of 
the  13th  inst.,  relating  to  the  competition  for! 
a new  landing-place.  The  directors  have  no  j 
plan  before  them  : when  the  question  of  a 
new  landing-place  was  first  raised,  a plan  was 
offered  to  them,  which  they  declined  to  accept 
or  consider,  nor  has  it  been  brought  before  the 
directors  in  any  way ; and  I am  quite  assured 
that  their  only  object  will  be  to  select  from  the 
plans  which  may  be  submitted  to  them  that 
which  may  seem  best  suited  to  their  require- 
ments, without  reference  to  its  author. — 
Wm.  Caveler. 

Westminster  Bridge. — As  you  are 
taking  some  interest  in  the  proposed  new 
bridge  at  Westminster,  let  us  hope  you  will 
exercise  your  influence  in  deterring  the  public 
mind  from  a cheap  bridge,  more  especially 
from  the  so-culled  cheap  foundations  as  are 
now  being  exemplified  at  Rochester  and  else- 
where, and  such  as  were  advocated  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last 
session  upon  Westminster-bridge.  The  failures 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  foundations  of 
the  present  Westminster  and  Blackfriars 
bridges  ought  to  be  a salutary  lesson  againsi. 
cheap  foundations.  With  the  examples  of 
Smeaton,  Rennie,  and  Telford  before  us,  and 
the  noble  bridges  of  Waterloo,  Southwark, 
and  London,  which  decorate  the  metropolis, 
it  would  be  to  our  eternal  dishonour  if  any 
but  the  most  solid  bridge  were  erected  at 

Westminster.—-*  * It  is  to  be  hoped 

the  architect  will  not  forget  to  provide  a rail- 
way on  the  new  bridge  to  the  central  terminus 
in  the  City,  as  was  proposed  some  little  time 
since,  as  a branch  to  one;  of  the  railways  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. — A Builder. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Soiree  at 
Northampton. — A grand  soiree  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  la6t,  in  the  CornExchange, 
Northampton,  to  commemorate  the  opening  of 
a new  suite  of  buildings  for  the  town  and 
county  Mechanics’  Institute.  There  were 
nearly  800  persons  present,  including  the  prin- 
cipal resident  nobility  and  gentry.  Lord  Fitz- 
william  took  the  chair,  and  addressed  the 
assembly,  as  did  Mr.  Layard,  the  traveller,  in 
an  interesting  speech.  Mr.  Charles  Knight, 
too,  Mr.  V.  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  George  Cruik- 
shanks.  Lord  Henley,  Dr.  Conolly,  and  other 
gentlemen,  addressed  the  meeting. 

Condition  of  Fleet  Market. — I am 
old  enough  to  remember  when  Fleet  Market, 
in  Farringdon-street,  now,  was  one  of  the  most 
frequented-  spots  in  London.  But,  alas  ! the 
spot  is  wonderfully  changed.  Putting  the 
market  on  one  side  of  the  same  street  (on  the 
shelf),  and  building  a row  of  houses  in  front, 
has  as  completely  crippled  its  use  as  though  it 
had  been  sent  out  of  town.  You  now  enter  a 
dreary  cell-looking  precinct,  and  if  you  enter 
it  in  Shoe-lane,  your  very  limbs  are  in  danger 
all  the  way  through  to  Farringdon-street.  It  is 
a dank,  dark,  dismal  hole,  not  even  light 
enough  for  a criminal  prison.  Pray  recom- 
mend them  to  put  lights  into  the  roof,  and  open  : 
the  place  to  Farringdon-street  wide.  It 
ought,  from  its  position,  to  be  of  as  much  use 
as  Leadenhall  or  Newgate. — Johnny. 

Doncaster  Waterworks,  &c. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  on 
Wednesday  week,  it  was  resolved  “ that  the 
plan  of  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Tone,  so  far  as 
the  service  pipes  and  tanks,  be  agreed  to 
(previous  to  transmission  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health  for  approval),  but  that  the 
power  of  the  present  wheel  be  tested  ” before 
farther  adoption.  A letter  from  Mr.  Trapp,  of 
Manchester,  was  presented,  but  not  read,  in 
which  the  board  was  strongly  dissuaded  from 
taking  their  water  from  the  river  Don,  into 
which  the  drainage  from  Rotherham,  Sheffield, 
Chesterfield,  and  other  places  was  disembogued 
before  the  water  reached  Doncaster.  He  re- 
commended a minor  stream  called  the  “Beck” 
or  “ Great  Ings,”  about  five  miles  on  the  road 
to  York,  as  a preferable  source.  Mr.  Milner, 
a member  of  the  board,  offered  his  gratuitous 
services  as  surveyor  to  carry  out  their  local 
Act. 


Drury -lane  Theatre.  — Mr.  Marsh 
Nelson  has  been  appointed  architect  to  the 
theatre,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Beazley. 


TENDERS 

Delivered  12th  instant  for  the  erection  of  the  Blooms- 
bury Baths  and  W ash-houses.  Messrs.  P.  P.  Baily  and 
G.  Pownall,  architects.  The  quantities  taken  out  by  Mr. 
W.  Wright  and  Mr.  C.  Bu!am. 

Jewell  £11,124  ...  £185 

Hicks 10,500  ...  255 

Carter  9,800  ...  1S5 

Little 9,752  ...  150 

I* Anson  9,000  ...  200 

Rigby  9,410  ...  150 

Coleman  9,210  ...  150 

Rending  9,229  ...  250 

Piper 9,194  ...  300 

Sanders  and  Woolcot  9,150  ...  195 

Holland  9,097  ...  — 

Mansfield _ 8,985  ...  190 

Pottock  * 8,930  ...  115 

Myers  8,5(8  ...  165 

Locke  and  Ncesham...  8,188  ...  277 

Curtiss  8,182  ...  492 

Cooper 7,890  ...  185 

8cissous  and  Robinson  7,732  ...  222 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Potter  and  Payne  v.  Eaaington — Mr.  Potter  asserts 
that  his  name  ahould  stand  more  prominently  in  the  report 
of  trial  than  it  does.  He  must  settle  this  with  Mr.  Payne. 

“ Retaining  Walla.” — Perhaps  some  of  your  intelligent 
readers  will  be  good  enough  to  give  a role  by  which  I may 
arrive  at  the  best  proportions  for  a retaining-wall  of  brick- 
work, and  the  batter  proper  to  be  given  per  foot.  We 
will  suppose  the  bank  to  be  supported  is  ot  made  ground, 
and  15  feet  perpendicular. — A.  Z. 

“ J.  B.,"  “ W.  R."  (we  kavenottime  to  call),  “R.  K.,”  “W 
D.  P.,”  “ J.  T.  A.  W.”  (requests  us  to  forward  him  a plan 
of  a tile  and  brick  kiln,  which  he  wishes  to  erect,  and 
liberally  encloses  a postage-stamp.  We  cannot  do  it  at 
the  price),  “ A Subscriber”  (Bristol),  “ W.  H.,”  “ W.  G. 
R.,"  “K.  K.,”  “Rev.  G.  H.  J.”  “ R.  W.  A.” 

(call  on  the  Editor),  “ M.  N.,”  “A  Subscriber,”  (Chelms- 
ford), “ J.  H.  P.,”  “J.M.”  (we  shall  pay  avisit),  “W. 
N.,”  “ S.  S.T.,”  “W.U.,”  “ W.  J.,”  “ S.  andP. ,”  “ B.  B.,*' 
“T.  D.  B.,”  “E.  W.  G.,”  “J.  B.  W.”  (received),  “ W. 
B.,”  “ Sir  W.  J.,”  “ C.  C.,”  Gas  (send  us  your  address). 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Books  and  Addressea." — We  have  not  time  to  point  oat 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BENNETT’S  THERMOMETERS,  65, 

Chcapside.— Railways,  baths,  churches,  gardens,  and  chy- 
mists  SUPPLIED  with  every  kind  of  THERMOMETER  at  this 
manufactory,  where  1,000  may  be  had  for  501,  or  may  be  selected 
from,  at  la  each,  in  8-inch  boxwood  frames;  larger  sizes  to  suit 
every  place,  purpose,  and  climate.  Barometers  at  equally  moderate 
prices.— BENNETT,  Watch,  Clock,  and  Instrument  Maker  to1  the 
Royal  Observatory,  the  Bourd  of  Ordnance,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Queen.— 65,  Cheapaide. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sc. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  Ac.  42,  Parker-street,  Drury-lone.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Ballusters,  Trusses,  Ac. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts.  


k RCHITECTS  or  BUILDERS  requiring 

I*.  ENRICHMENTS  in  COMPOSITION,  CEMENT,  or 
PLASTER,  cannot  have  better  executed  work  tlmu  that  produced 
by  WM.  SMART,  juu.,  of  IS,  CROWN-STREET,  FINSBURY, 
wno  will  be  happy  to  give  Estimates  for  work  of  any  magnitude,  at 
a reduced  scale  of  charges.  Archi  tects’  designs  modelled  with  pre- 
cision. and  generally  truthfully  carried  out.  Established  in  the 
family  threo-fourths  of  a century. 


PARQUET  BORDERS  are  continually 

increasing  in.  demand,  being  employed  in  most  of  the  newly- 
built  mansions  for  the  nobility  and 
geniry.  They  arc  manufactured  m two 
or  more  shades  of  wood,  of  tasteful  de- 
signs, varying  in  price  from  2s.  6d.  to 
10a  per  square  foot,  including  laying 
down  and  all  expenses.  A very  elegant 
border,  suitable  to  surround  the  richest 
carpet,  can  be  had  at  4s.  to  6s.  per 
square  foot. 

These  borders  can,  also,  by  a new 

Srocess,  be  laid  flush  with  the  old 
oors,  at  a moderate  expense. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
on  forwarding  the  outlines  of  the 
rooms  for  which  they  may  be  required, 
the  LONDON  PARQUETRY,  8,  Whitefriars-street. 

N B THE  SPLENDID  RUSSIAN  PARQUETS,  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  now  on  show  at  THE 


COLOSSEUM  — 

THE  HOLYDAYS.— ' 


— WILL  CLOSE  AFrER 

„ S.— The  ORIGINAL  and  EXTRAOR- 

DINARY PANORAMA  of  LONDON,  painted  by  Mr.  Parris, 
will  be  EXHIBITED,  with  the  other  splendid  features  of  this 
Establishment,  entirely  re-embellisbed,  daily  from  half-post  Ten 
tiU  Four  The  grand  PANORAMA  of  PARIS  by  NIGHT, 
bv  Danson  and  Son,  every  evening  (except  Saturday),  from. 
Seven  till  Ten.  The  most  admired  music  from  two  till  half- 


Dast  Four,  and  during  the  evening,  when  the  conservatories, 

are  brilliantly  illuminated.  Admission,  day 'or 

children  and  schools,  half-price.  CYCLORAMA, 


Albany-strect,  admission  Is.  A grand  moving  Panorama  of  Lisbon 
aud  the  Earthquake  in  1755,  is  exhibited  daily  at  Three,  and 
everv  evening  (except  Saturday),  at  Eight  o clock,  illustrated  by 
appropriate  music  on  the  now  grand  Apollonicon.  Children  and 

schools  half-price. 

- CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS. 

Royal  polytechnic  institu- 

T10N.— Lecture  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  on  the  Ballad 
Music  of  England,  commencing  with  his  celebrated  Entertain- 
ment “ An  English  Christmas,”  every  Evening  for  a fortnight, 
except  Saturday,  at  Eight  o’clock.— Lecture  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq., 
on  Ward’s  New  Submarine  Lamp.— Lecture  by  Dr.  Bachhoffner  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Scientific  Recreation.— Numerous  Prize  Models, 
Works  of  Art.  Ac.,  from  the  Great  Exhibition,  will  be  explained 
bv  Mr  Crispe.— Optical  Effects  in  Dissolving  Views,  Microscope, 
Ohromatrope,  Ac.— Diver  aud  Diving  Bell,  Ac.  Ac.— Admission.  Is. ; 
Schools  aud  Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  half-price.-Opcn 
daily  from  Eleven  to  Five,  and  every  Evening,  except  Saturday, 
from  Seven  till  Half-past  Ten. 
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LONDON 


(WATFORD)  SPRING  WATER  COMPANY, 

TO  BE  INCORPORATED  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

[Provisionally  Registered  under  the  Act  7 & 8 Victoria,  cap.  110.] 


CAPITAL  £350,000,  IN  14,000  SHARES  OF  £25  EACH, 

Of  which  1/.  7s.  6d.  will  be  payable  on  signing  the  Subscription  Contract,  aud  no  further  call  will  be  made  until  the  Act  has  been  obtained,  the  plans,  sections,  and  books  of 
reterence  m respect  of  which  have  been  duly  deposited  in  compliance  with  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament. 

A large  proportion  of  the  shares  is  reserved  for  allotment  to  the  householders  and  landed  proprietors  of  the  district  of  the  metropolis  and  the  suburban  places  intended  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Company,  and  all  householders  agreeing  to  take  the  Company's  water  will  have  the  preference  on  the  allotment  of  shares. 

NO  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  BEYOND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THEIR  SHARES. 


DIRECTORS. 

George  Hinton  Boyill,  Esq.,  19,  Abchurck-lano. 

Walpole  Eybb,  Esq.,  22,  Bryanston-square. 

Henry  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  116,  Piccadilly,  and  Deepdene,  Dorking,  Surrey 
Maubicb  H.  Mahon,  Esq.,  7,  AJfred-place,  Bedford-square. 

Jambs  Ponsfobd,  Esq.,  24,  Palace-gardens,  Kensington. 

Sir  Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P.,  11,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly 
William  R.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Hill  House,  Acton,  and  21,  Austin-friars. 

Jambs  Wabbbn,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  Enfield,  and  96,  Houndsditch. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 


ENGINEER. 

Samubl  Collett  Homersham,  Esq.,  19,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Maltby  and  Robinson,  7,  Bank-buildings,  Lothbury. 
PARLIAMENTARY  AGENTS. 

Messrs.  Law,  Holmes,  Anton,  and  Turnbull,  18,  Fludyer-street,  Westminster. 
BANKERS. 

Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  1,  Cavendish-square. 

SECRETARY  (pro.  tem.). — Mr.  Benjamin  Rankin. 

TEMPORARY  OFFICES. — 39,  Moorgate-street. 

Where,  a.  also  of  the  Banker.,  Solicitor.,  nod  of  Merer..  JOHNSON,  LONGDEN,  end  CO.,  Stockbrokers,  Tokenhome-yard,  Pro.pectoe.  and  Forma  of  Application  for 

Shares  may  be  obtained.  ** 


FXOSF 

The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  obtain  from  the  chalk  formation  at  Bushey 
Meadows,  near  Watford,  a plentiful  supply  of  pure  spring  water,  agreeable  and 
uniform  in  its  temperature  at  all  seasons,  and  to  distribute  this  water  soft,  colourless 
bright,  and  incapable  of  producing  a fur  on  boiling,  at  a cheap  rate,  through  pipes’ 
constantly  charged,  even  so  high  as  the  upper  stories,  to  the  houses  in  the  western  and 
north-western  aud  most  elevated  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  various 


In  the  western  and  north-western  districts  of  the  metropolis  a cheap  supply  of 
pure,  soft,  spring  water,  always  procurable  in  every  floor  of  every  house  and  manufac- 
tory, without  the  intervention  of  a cistern,  fresh  from  the  mains,  upon  the  mere 
turning  of  a tap,  will  be  a great  boon  for  drinking,  and  other  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  for 
the  finer  manufacturing  processes ; since,  with  the  exception  of  a few  springs  and  wells 
mostly  of  an  unsatisfactory  character,  the  inhabitants  are  now  dependant  upon  the 
dear,  intermitting,  and  often  insufficiently  elevated  supplies  derived  from  the  River 
Thames,  objectionable  as  the  water  thus  supplied  is  from  its  occasional  discoloration 
by  floods,  from  its  hardness  for  use  with  soap  in  bathing  and  washing,  from  its  deposit- 
ing a fur  on  boiling,  and  from  its  being  contaminated  by  the  sewerage  of  the  metro- 
polis and  of  populous  upland  towns,  and  by  the  surface  drainage  of  manured  and 
ploughed  land.  These  contaminations,  more  especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  render 
the  Thames  water  unpleasant  and  unwholesome,  and  foster  in  it  disgusting  water- 

The  furnishiug  of  pure  water  asproposedwill  cause  the  metropolis  (which  has  increased 
upwards  of  6,000  houses  a-year  duriDg  ten  years,  according  to  the  last  census,  and  has 
actually  doubled  its  population  during  forty  years)  to  enlarge  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
high  and  the  healthy  grounds  now  forming  its  north-western  boundary.  The  suburban 
places  already  named  contain  above  50,000  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  now  depend  for 
water  upon  the  troublesome  and  expensive  supplies  obtained  by  means  of  deep  wells, 
rain-butts,  or  water-carts,  and  whose  property  is  consequently  without  adequate  pro- 
tection in  case  of  fire.  When  pure  and  soft  water  is  plentifully,  conveniently,  and 
cheaply  furnished  to  these  places,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  numerous  new  dwelling- 
houses  will  be  soon  built  over  their  many  eligible  building  grounds,  for  at  present  it  is 
the  want  of  such  a supply  that  prevents  the  erection  of  them.  The  necessity  for  the 
supply  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  other  places  alluded  to,  was 
evinced  in  1850  by  petitions  to  Parliament  signed  by  39,000  of  their  number  in  favour  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  Company. 

With  respect  to  quantity,  it  is  intended  to  obtain  eight  millions  of  gallons  daily  from 
shafts  or  wells  sunk  m the  chalk  formation  at  Bushey  Meadows,  near  Watford.  These 
shafts  will  intersect  fissures  strongly  charged  with  spring  water  fed  by  the  rain  which 
percolates  to  a great  depth  through  a vast  area  of  adjoining  chalk-hills  rising  at  places 
to  an  altitude  of  900  feet.  Under  these  hills  there  are  impervious  strata  inclining 
towards  Watford,  which  [cause  .the  water  to  accumulate  in  the  fissures  described,  tifi 
it  can  escape,  as  at  present  it  does,  by  subterraneous  drainage^  to  the  sea.  Iu  1840, 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  the  eminent  engineer,  after  having  made  a series  of  experi- 
ments and  observations  on  a shaft  and  borings  that  had  been  sunk  in  the  chalk  in  this 
locality  by  Mr.  Robert  Paton,  by  order  of  a committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  how  copiously  spring  water  can  bo  thus  obtained  for  the 
supply  of  the  metropolis,  reported,  as  his  conclusion,  “ I am  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  plan  as  far  as  regards  quantity a conclusion  that  all  sub- 
sequent experience  and  investigation  have  confirmed.*  The  water,  which  can  bo 
abundantly  obtained  at  a natural  elevation  of  more  than  130  feet  above  Trinity  high- 
water  mark,  will  be  raised,  after  being  softened,  into  reservoirs  situated  on  Stanmore- 
common,  of  a sufficient  elevation  to  rise  by  gravity  to  all  the  highest  grounds  and 
buildings,  and  will  be  conducted  into  London  through  capacious  pipes  alonsr  the 
Edgeware-road.  b 

With  respect  again  to  quality,  the  promoters,  while  regretting  the  obstructions 
that  this  and  other  undertakings  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  have  been 
subjected  to  during  the  last  two  sessions  of  Parliament,  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  the  investigations  deemed  by  the  Government  to  be  necessary  have  ended  in  the 
decided  and  the  unequivocal  confirmation  of  their  former  statements  by  a tribunal 
undoubtedly  competent  and  impartial.  Professors  Graham,  Miller,  and  Hofmann,  the 
eminent  chemists  appointed  by  Government  as  a commission  to  consider  the  chemical 
quality  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  when  alluding  to  water  from  the 
chalk  intended  to  be  supplied  from  Bushey  Meadows,  thus  expressed  themselves  in  a 
report  addressed  to  the  Home  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  17th  of  June  last  — “ The 
inhabitants  of  Loudon  appear  to  have  within  their  reach,  in  these  chalk  strata,  a supply 
ich  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  to  v>"  — j _ l.-A  / v 

s everywhere  of  an  uniform  composi 
- .,  — thing  of  organic  origin  capable  of  fit 

therefore  wholly  unobjectionable  on  the  ground  of  organic  constituents.  Its  clearness  and 
brilliancy  also  appear  perfect,  from  the  complete  absence  of  suspended  matter,  and  are 
highly  attractive.  Possessing  at  all  seasons  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  the 
same  water  has  an  agreeable  coolness  and  freshness,  which  might  certainly  be  preserved 
in  a great  degree  by  proper  means  of  conveyance  and  distribution.  The  only  other 

nnmni^T„n'Cit'?SOn'  pap,?,r  I7la,i  J1  fae  turer,  now,  and  has  for  many  years  past  been,  constautl  v 

?orrninB  fAri  n ri  V®  m H ert,°rdsliire,  about  two  millionsof  gallons  of  spring  water  daily 

at  eSSi  SSu  3 ^h's  large  amount  of  spring  water  is  obtained  from  four  small  borings  lone 
varied  The  erneri^l.  t CthaJknby  ,Mr-  R-  J lUel,b  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  borings  hns  never 
Pomml experimental  well  above  referred  to, "sunk  in  1810,  at  Bushey  Mea.lows,  bv  order  of  a 
inSS’dfameter  found  to  yield  from  four  small  bore-holes.  each’ of  only  five 

ncuts  diameter,  sunk  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  into  the  chalk  fissures  as  much  ns  l hod  non 

gallons  per  day.  Many  other  such  practical  illustrations  might  be  adduced.  ’ ’ ’ 


E C T ITS. 

quality  desired  in  a town  supply  was  softness.  . . . The  softening  operation,  by 
the  use  of  lime  ’’  (proposed  by  Professor  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  which  frees  the  water 
from  2 grains  of  chalk  per  pint,  or  1 ton  per  million  gallons,  without  leaving  anything 
else  in  the  water  in  the  place  of  the  chalk),  “is  applicable  in  all  seasons  to  the  spring 
water,  which  indeed  adapts  itself  with  singular  felicity  to  that  process.  . . . The 
chalk  spring  waters  can  thus  be  commanded  with  certainty  under  3 degrees  of  hardness, 
which  is  probably  the  extreme  limit  attainable  anywhere  in  England  for  a great  supply.” 
The  water  of  the  present  companies  is  reported  by  the  same  authority  to  be  about  14  degrees 
of  hardness .*  “ The  chalk  spring  water,  after  being  softened,”  resume  the  learned 

Commissioners,  “ is  an  extremely  pure  water.  It  appears  to  be  considerably  superior 
even  to  the  soli  water  from  the  streams  of  the  Surrey  sands.  The  chalk  water  alone 
is  uniform  in  its  excellence  at  all  times,  the  sources  of  it  lying  beyond  the  influence  of 
weather  or  season.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  this  softened  chalk  water  is 
entitled,  from  its  chemical  quality,  to  a preference  over  all  others  for  the  future  supply  of 
the  metropolis.” 

Water  attested  on  such  eminent  engineering  and  chemical  authorities  to  be  ample 
in  quantity,  and  the  choicest  in  quality,  can  be  furnished  to  the  metropolis  at  tho  mode- 
rate average  rate  of  20s.  per  house  per  year,  being  only  from  a half  to  a third  of  the 
charges  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  West  Middlesex  Water  Companies,  and  yet  return 
n dividend  of  8£  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out  the  under- 
taking. This  was  shown  in  a formerly  published  and  carefully  considered  estimate  of 
the  Engineer  of  tho  Company,  as  follows  : — 

INCOME. 

Say  40,000  houses,  supplied  with  170  gallons  per  day,  at  an  average 

rental  of  20s.  per  house  £40,000 

1,200,000  gallons  distributed  to  large  wholesale  consumers  at  3d.  per 
1,000  gallons 5,475 

£45,475 

EXPENDITURE. 

Annual  taxes,  and  working  expenses  £16,725 

Say,  capital  expended  (including  10,000/-.  for  Act  of  Parliament), 

350,000/.,  at  8£  per  cent 29,750 

£45,475 

On  the  one  hand,  the  well-attested  superiority  of  the  water,  precluding  all  idea  of 
future  competition  on  the  score  of  quality,  and  on  the  other,  the  economy  of  the 
proposed  works  compared  with  any  of  the  existing  ones,  induced  by  the  present  low 
prices  of  iron  and  other  materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of  them,  unite  in  com- 
mending the  undertaking  to  capitalists  as  affording  a rare  opportunity  for  making  a 
profitable  and  safe  investment. 

Nor  is  it  merely  as  an  eligible  pecuniary  investment  that  the  present  undertaking 
claims  encouragement.  A cheap  supply  of  soft,  bright  spring  water,  uncontaminated 
by  the  sewerage  of  towns  or  by  the  surface  drainage  of  manured  land,  distributed  at  an 
agreeable  aud  uniform  temperature  through  pipes  constantly  charged  into  the  houses 
of  an  extensive  district  of  this  crowded  metropolis, — all  of  which  conditions  it  is  pro- 
posed to  secure  to  the  public  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  the  present  under- 
taking,—will  be  conducive  to  the  health  and  to  the  comfort  of  all  classes.  The  highest 
rates  the  Company  can  ever  charge  in  the  Metropolis  will  bo  restricted,  by  an  express 
clause  in  the  proposed  Act,  to  a scale  (according  to  the  rental)  that  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  promoters  and  a committee,!  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  a public  meeting 
of  the  ratepayers  of  Marylebone,  held  in  the  Princess’s  Concert-rooms  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1850.  In  such  of  the  suburban  places  as  attain  to  an  elevation  of  more  than 
280  feet  above  the  sea  the  rates  will  be  necessarily  somewhat  higher  than  the  for<3- 
mentioned,  to  compensate  for  the  great  elevation  to  which  the  water  must  be  pumped 
and  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  nouses,  but  the  maximum  rates  for  these  places  will 
also  be  defined  by  the  Act.  A Joint  Stock  Company  thus  constituted,  besides  securing 
to  the  consumers  a constant  supply  of  cheap  ana  good  water,  cannot  fuil  to  lessen  the 
price  and  correct  the  quality  ol  the  water  in  surrounding  districts.  Indeed,  the  recent 
investigation  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  made  manifest 
that  the  introduction  of  such  a company  is  the  only  practicable  means  of  effecting  these 
long-desired  but  hitherto  withheld  improvements.  It  is  a company  similar  in  principle 
to  the  present  that  has  lowered  the  price  of  gas  in  the  City  from’ 7s.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  to  4s.,  besides  improving  its  quality,  and  that  has  secured  to  tho  consumers,  under 
express  legislative  enactment,  that  the  present  price  of  4s.  shall  not  bo  again  raised. 
Promising  a beneficial  influence  thus  wide,  the  undertaking  claims  the  support  of  every 
intelligent  well-wisher  of  the  community. 

39,  Moorgate-street,  December,  1851. 
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or  magnesia  is  the  cause  of  hardness  in  the  Thames  and  most  other  waters.  Each  degree  of  hard- 
ness means  as  much  hardness  as  would  be  imparted  to  a gallon  of  distilled  water  by  a grain  of  chalk 
(or  the  quantity  of  lime  or  of  calcium  contained  in  a grain  of  chalk)  dissolved  in  it  by  w hatever 
means.  Every  water  with  any  hardness  will,  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  this  quality,  destroy 
some  soap  before  any  of  the  soap  can  act  upon  the  thing  intended  to  be  washed.  Thus  u water  of 
3 degrees  of  hardness  will  destroy  about  6 ounces  of  pale  soap,  and  another  of  14  degrees  will  destroy 
about  38  ounces  (=1  lb.  12  ounces)  for  every  100  gallons,  before  becoming  as  soft  as  distilled  water  ; 
but  after  these  respective  quantities  are  destroyed,  the  waters  are  equally  soft,  aud  every  additional 
ounce  will  produce  the  same  clcausing  in  100  gallons  of  either  as  it  would  produce  iu  loo  gallons  of 
distilled  water. 

t Consisting  of  Thomas  Chapman.  Esq..  F.lt.S. ; George  Glasicr.  Esq.  ; Edward  Joseph,  Esq.  ; 
William  Kcnsitt,  Esq. ; Peter  Nonball  Laurie,  Esq.  ; Johu  Nicliolay,  Esq.  ; William  H.  Chicheley 


LONDON  (WATFORD)  SPRING  WATER  COMPANY. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

Gentlemen —I  re  nest  th  11  1 T°  **  Director‘  & ihe  Zo"rfo"  ( Watford ) Spring  Water  Company. 

he  allotted  to  me,  andTsTgn  the  necessary  Deeds, “nd  to  pay  when  reqffired^tL^posfto”  6^  p^Iht^theretn1  aSr66  t0  a°Cept  ***  °f  **  DUmber  °f  “ may 

Dated  this  day  of  185  . 

Name  and  Surname  in  full  

Trade  or  Profession 

Residence  

Reference  

State  whether  Consumer  or  otherwise  
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E close  to-day  our  Ninth  Volume, 
and  in  accordance  with  what 
has  been  our  custom,  would 
offer  thanks  to  our  co-adjutors 
and  friends,  solicit  the  kindly 
verdict  of  our  readers  on  review  of  the  labours 
of  the  year,  and  renew  our  promises  to  endea- 
vour to  render  the  work  more  and  more  de- 
serving of  public  support.  Our  promise  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  enlarge  Tiie 
Builder,  without  increase  of  price,  has  been 
kept,  and  we  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  such  an  amount  of  infor- 
mation and  illustration  as  this  volume  con- 
tains on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  was 
never  before  given  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  matter,  too,  is  original, 
and  appeared  exclusively  in  our  pages.  The 
works  going  on  in  Ireland  have  for  the  first 
time  been  made  generally  known  in  England ; 
of  American  doings  we  have  given  much 
information!  and  our  foreign  intelligence  has 
been  very  full  and  interesting. 

Amongst  the  modern  buildings  illustrated 
will  be  found  the  Model  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses, Whitechapel  (Baly);  the  Royal  Irish 
Yacht  Clubhouse  (Mulvany) ; Trinity  College, 
Perthshire  (Henderson) ; Interior  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  Building  (Paxton) ; Queen’s  College, 
Belfast  (Lanyon) ; Interior  of  Army  and  Navy 
Club  (Smith  and  Parnell) ; the  Diana  Baths, 
Vienna  (Forster  and  Ekel) ; the  Great  Globe- 
house,  Leicester-square  (Abrahams);  Hertford 
House,  Piccadilly;  interior  of  British  Museum 
(Smirke)  ; Batty’s  Hippodrome  (Taylor)  ; 
Prince  Albert’s  Model  Cottages  (Roberts)  ; 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Petersburg  (Von 
Klenze) ; Somerleyton  Hall  (Thomas) ; Cily 
of  London  Prison  (Bunning) ; the  Mediaeval 
Court,  Great  Exhibition ; Middlesex  County 
Lunatic  Asylum  (Daukes) ; entrance  to  St. 
Patrick’s  Church,  Dundalk  (T.  Turner);  new 
carved  screen,  Ely  (Scott) ; design  for  a 
church  (M.  Nepveu);  Ordnance  Office,  Pall 
Mall  (Pennethorne) ; Sir  R.  Peel’s  Grammar 
School  (Smirke);  Training  Institution,  Bishop’s 
Stortford  (Clarke);  St.  Helen’s  Schools,  Pad- 
dington (Meyer) ; interior  of  the  new  House 
of  Commons,  as  altered  (Barry) ; the  new 
Record  Office  (Pennethorne) ; the  Cloister 
Court,  Westminster  (Barry);  monument  to 
Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia ; the  Freemasons’ 
School, Wandsworth  (Hardwick);  King’s  Cross 
Railway  Station  (L.  Cubitt);  Oxford  Diocesan 
School  (Clarke)  ; St.  Apollinaris,  Remagen 
(Zwirner) ; New  College,  London  (Emmett); 
the  Royal  Panopticon  (Finden  and  Lewis). 

We  have  also  given  views  and  details  of  Ely 
Cathedral ; the  Great  Hospital,  Milan;  an  Indian 
Dagobah;  St.  Stephen’^,  Walbrook;  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Whitehall;  Palace  at  Khorsabad ; the 
Palace  Dei  Pergoli  Intagliati,  at  Venice ; the 
Cloisters  at  Chemnitz;  the  Palazzo  Dario, 
Venice ; Prior  Crawden’s  Chapel,  Ely ; Casa 
Visetti,  Venice ; Notre  Dame,  Oberwesel ; 
Waltham  Abbey  ; the  Interior  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  Bristol ; the  Mayor’s  Chapel,  Bris- 
tol; the  Cornari  Palace,  Venice;  the  Linen 


House,  Frankfort  ; Cathedral  of  Catania ; 
Woodwork,  St.  Gereon,  Cologne;  Specimens 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  ; Chapter  House, 
Mayence  Cathedral ; St.  Cross,  Winchester ; 
the  Casa  Zaporta,  at  Zaragoza ; Ulm  Cathedral ; 
St.  Stephen’s,  Mayence ; and  many  other 
specimens  of  ancient  skill.  Were  it  not  that 
we  feared  to  tire  the  reader,  we  might  remark, 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  a little  self- 
gratulation  is  permitted,  that  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  Great  Exhibition  to  obtain 
information  were  not  lost  sight  of,  and  we 
might  also  point  to  many  essays  of  great 
interest  and  value  by  writers  of  known  ability.* 
A glance  through  the  volume  will  show  how 
much  has  been  effected  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  in  our  specialties,  and  we  are 
led  to  exclaim — 

“ What  cannot  art  and  industry  perform, 

When  science  plans  the  progress  of  their  toil  ? 

They  smile  at  penury,  disease,  and  storm, 

And  oceans  from  their  mighty  mounds  recoil.” 

But  it  shows  also  how  much  may  yet  be  done, 
— how  much  must  be  done, — to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  country,  to  lessen  disease,  to 
lengthen  life,  to  improve  the  artistic  percep- 
tions, to  elevate  the  condition  and  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  In  furtherance  of  all 
improvements,  we  shall  endeavour  to  assist : 
our  efforts  on  some  previous  occasions,  we  ven- 
ture to  say  with  humility,  have  not  been  with- 
out effect : and  we  have  still  the  same  desire 
and  determination  to  advance  all  good  views, 
with,  at  the  same  time,  increased  means.  Mate- 
rials for  our  work  are  never  wanting : they 
become  more  and  more  plentiful, — 

“ For  the  structure  that  we  raise. 

Time  is  with  materials  fill’d  : 

Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build.” 

With  increased  space  and  increased  influence, 
have  come  heavier  responsibilities  and  the 
need  of  greater  labour.  We  are  fully  prepared, 
however,  for  the  task ; we  see  where  the 
journal  may  be  improved,  know  how  much 
more  useful  it  might  be  made,  and  we  earnestly 
invite  the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  bringing 
this  about.  Those  who  cannot  give  us  informa- 
tion maybe  able  to  assist  inincreasing  our  circu- 
lation. We  should  be  ungrateful  and  unjust  if  we 
complained  of  want  of  support ; but  if  each  of 
our  present  subscribers  would  obtain  for  us 
only  one  additional  buyer,  it  would  enable  us 
to  increase  immensely  the  efficiency  and  ex- 
cellence of  The  Builder.  We  have  many 
to  thank  for  kindly  feelings  expressed  and 
ready  assistance  afforded  during  the  past  year, 
and  we  do  thank  them  warmly  and  sincerely. 
It  has  always  been  our  ambition  to  obtain  the 
good  opinion  of  our  readers,  and  to  foster 
relations  with  them,  we  hope  excusably,  of  a 
more  friendly  character  than  the  merely  pro- 
fessional purposes  of  our  journal  would  seem 
to  induce.  Apart  from  other  avocations,  each 
of  us  has  a building  to  erect  of  the  greatest 
importance, — we  have  to  build  up  ourselves, 

• Amongst  those  whoso  writings  will  be  found  in  the 
present  volume  of  The  Builder  are  Professor  Cockerell, 
Professor  Donaldson,  Professor  Hosking,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Garbett,  Mr.Edward  Cresy,  Mr.  Bri.ton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
Mr.  E.  Sharpe,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Tebay, 
Mr.  Dove,  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  Mr.  E.  Freeman,  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Pettit,  Mr.  Charles  Hill,  Mr.  Jaa.es  Wylson,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Huggius,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr. 
Craee,  Mr.  Papworth,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  G.  R.  Corner,  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  Little,  Mr.  Colling,  Dr.  Bell, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  I’ Anson,  Mr.  Ashpitel,  Mr.  Sibley, 
Mr.  Wornum,  Mr.  Waring,  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  the  Rev.  R.  Burgess,  and  many  others. 

A title  - page  in  colours  may  be  obtained  .gratis,  as 
usual,  by  those  subscribers  who  prefer  it  to  that  which 
accompanies  the  index  in  the  present  number.  Covers 
for  the  volume  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  price  2s.  6d. ; 
or  the  publisher  will  bind  it  for  3s.  6d. 

The  binder  should  bo  reminded  that  some  of  the  plates 
require  to  be  folded.  The  complete  volume  may  be  ob- 
tained, price  21s. 


and  for  this  structure  other  materials  are 
wanted  than  stone  and  mortar,  other  precepts 
than  those  of  Vitruvius.  It  must  be  founded 
on  Faith  and  Love,  reared  with  Knowledge, 
strengthened  with  Good  Principles,  cemented 
with  Earnestness,  and  adorned  with  Kind- 
liness and  Charity.  Let  us  each  6trive  to  do 
this,  our  greatest  work,  well, — not  impeding, 
but  with  friendly  hand  helping  one  another. 

“In  the  eider  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 

For  the  gods  are  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  oar  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen  ; 

Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete. 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time  ; 

Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb.” 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  HER  OFFICES. 

When  our  first  parents  wandered  sadly 
away  from  the  gates  of  Eden,  beholding,  as 
they  gazed  behind  them,  the  fiery,  forbidding 
swords  of  the  angels,  and  before,  a vast  and 
lonely  tract,  desolate  as  their  own  minds, 
blank  to  them  as  their  hopes, — then  their  one 
overpowering  sensation  doubtless  was,  that 
they  were  without  a home.  They,  leaving  in 
their  misery  a garden  for  the  dreary  wilder- 
ness, quitting  hope  for  despair,  felt  then  and 
long  after,  in  one  continual  stroke,  that  last 
affliction,  of  being  lonely  without  a home. 
They  had  experienced  home  in  the  very  highest 
and  most  lovely  sense— in  their  faith  and  their 
contentment;  it  had  been  alike  expressed  to 
them  by  the  genial  beauty  of  inanimate  nature, 
and  by  the  loving  compliance  of  the  lower 
creation, — of  home,  the  voice  of  the  many 
waters,  the  rustling  of  the  trees,  the  lowing  of 
the  quiet  herds,  were  all  eloquent  — light 
beamed  of  it,  darkness  prophesied  of  it;  it 
was  their  home  that  the  sun — terrible  indeed 
in  his  splendour — rose  daily  to  cheer  and  to 
adorn  ; the  stars,  they  thought,  were  held 
forth  as  lamps  by  the  angels  only  to  illume  it ; 
at  each  succeeding  dawn  the  gay  carols  of  the 
birds  were  but  as  blithe  variations  on  the  same 
theme ; the  tale  of  home  dropped  to  them  from 
heaven  in  the  bubbling  notes  of  the  lark,  and 
the  last,  deep  tone  of  the  nightingale’s  long- 
trilled  and  thrilling  melody  exquisitely  syllabled 
“ home.”  And  they,  being  still  natural,  felt 
that  story  of  all  nature — the  throb  of  emotion 
which  answers  to  no  words,  the  sudden  glow 
through  all  the  frame,  which  even  now  we 
experience,  then  often  attested  more  eloquently 
than  prayer  or  song  that  they  felt  what 
home  was,  and  were  grateful.  But  the 
time  came  when  all  this  joy  departed,  and 
when,  as  the  value  of  things  is  most 
fully  appreciated  only  by  their  loss,  man  stood, 
so  to  speak,  outside  his  happiness,  naked  and 
conscious  of  it,  for  the  first  time  endeavouring, 
it  may  be,  to  form  a word  expressive  of  what 
he  had  lost,  and  wasting  with  a desire  to  re- 
place it;  then,  feeling  that  he  was  indeed 
homeless,  and  striving  for  the  restoration  of  at 
least  the  semblance  of  his  peace,  the  reflection 
of  the  lost  light,  the  echo  of  his  Eden’s  music, 
in  a word,  the  phantom  of  his  former  home. 
At  this  point  we  view  him  such  as  of  ourselves 
we  are;  liable  to  disease,  defenceless,  shelterless, 
subject  to  the  same  moral  miseries  as  we,  and, 
like  us,  physically  exposed  to  the  vapours  of 
the  fen,  the  wandering  sickness  that  haunts 
the  wind,  and  the  fury  of  hurricanes  pursuing 
each  other  and  battling  round  the  world. 

Man,  then,  was  in  fact  left  to  himself  in 
search  of  a home  ; in  fact,  for  it  is  not  mere 
poetry  to  say  so,  he  wandered  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  seeking  rest;  he  cried  aloud  in  his 
solitude  for  one  who  should  instruct  him. 
And  was  there  not  truth  in  the  prompt  reply 
of  that  secret  voice  which  said,  “ I have  built 
around  thee — imitate  my  work  ?”  Then  was  it 
that  the  spirit  was  gathered  together  from 
mountain,  vale,  and  forest,  and  assumed  a 
shape,  and  met  man  the  wanderer,  like  some 
consoling  angel,  breathing  of  order  and  beauty, 
and  became  associated  with  him;  and  from 
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the  spirit  of  nature,  in  communion  with  the  I natural  association  of  the  people,—  not  forcing 


intellect  of  man,  arose  art,  and  so  architecture, 
Thus,  from  the  very  origin  of  things,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  architecture  is  the  child  of  nature 
and  necessity;  and  our  idea  of  the  feelings 
likely  to  result  from  a loss  of  home  (for  this 
purpose  introductorily  alluded  to)  will  suggest 


the  Oriental  to  have  a Parthenon  if  he  and  his 
necessity  bade  her  build  after  the  fashion  of  a 
tent.  Styles  of  art  are  not  causes,  as  some 
appear  to  imagine,  but  effects.  There  are  those 
who  think  they  can  invent  styles,  and  change 
the  habits  of  the  people  through  their  means 


the  cogency  of  the  force  that  first  taught  man  How  should  a style  invented  by  one  individual, 
to  cover  his  head  from  the  elements.  Let  us  of  necessity  suit  a nation  for  ages  ? It  is  the 
mark  that,  for  it  leads  a step  further.  It  means  , habits  of  nations  that  give  rise  to  styles,  not 
that  the  thing  first  aimed  at  in  the  building  styles  to  habits.  Many  generations  pass  ere 
was  the  roof,  as  nature  taught  those  who  must  a style  is  perfected ; and  the  building  which  is 
first  have  used  her  trees,  in  the  East  her  cedars,  the  model  of  that  consummation  of  art,  often 
covering  the  earth  like  the  tents  of  angels,  | stands  over  the  graves  and  the  bones  of  those 
and  under  whose  dark  bowers  the  Oriental  who  originated  its  system.  A child  plants  the 
people  early  sought  protection.  For  among  sapling,  but  the  autumnal  leaves  of  the  mighty 
them,  where,  from  excessive  heat  and  faint  tree  fall  on  the  tomb  of  his  descendant.  The 
movements  of  air,  the  main  thing  naturally  astute  Egyptian  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; the 
desired  was,  shade  from  above,  and  free  circu-  i thoughtful  Greek  in  Attica,  in  a rude  colony 
lation  of  air  beneath,  the  tree  was  an  appro-  with  a barren  soil;  the  secluded  monk  in  an 
priate  respondent  to  that  want;  but  there  being  England  of  1 1,000  castles,  each  bending  his 
also  a burning  wind,  enclosure  would  be  neces- | mind  to  the  arts,  severally  elaborated  those 
sary  on  this  side  against  it, — aperture  away  styles  in  which,  far  later,  the  Pharaohs  glorified 
from  it,  on  that;  and  they  would  therefore  themselves ; Pericles,  his  country;  the  Plan- 
train  the  branches  into  bowers  to  serve  the  J tagenets,  their  God  : which  the  sands  of  the 
end  in  view.  But  men  would  not  ever  remain  j desert  long  have  covered  ; the  modern  Greek 
in  the  same  place;  they  desired  to  wander;  incuriously  passes  and  understands  not;  the 
they  must  carry  their  bowers  with  them,  modern  English  imitate,  but  cannot  advance. 
Having,  then,  often  made  them  shelter  with  Architecture  is  not  truly  a provider,  save 
the  forest  branches  intertwined,  they  made  the  ( she  fully  answer  national  wants,  climate, 
first  tent  of  the  boughs  of  trees  in  imitation  of  and  habits.  The  claim  upon  her  in  her 
trees,  and  bore  the  form  away  with  them,  first  office  is  for  sufficiency,  observation,  and 
whither  often  the  forest  was  not.  Thus,  for  ! compliance.  And  now  she  has  provided  the 
centuries,  many  Oriental  tribes  dwelt  in  tents;  j homes,  now  that  the  nucleus  of  the  future  city 
but  when  they  sufficiently  congregated  to  ( is  formed,  and  every  man  sits  under  his  own 
settle  in  an  available  place,  they  employed  roof-tree,  around  which  cluster  all  his  hopes, 
architecture,  and  gave  her  the  tent  as  a type.  Architecture  asserts  her  second  office,  and 
Here,  then,  have  we  traced  a direct  descent  becomes  a Protector.  She  is  embodied  in  the 
from  nature : she  produces  the  tree,  the  tree  huge  walls,  the  threatening  ramparts,  the 
suggests  the  tent.  Now  for  other,  not  Asiatic,  , looming  towers  ; she  becomes  stern  and  ter- 
tribes,  let  us  take,  not  the  tent,  but  the  cool  ^ rible,  and  stands  girt  up  for  war ; she  looks 
cavern  as  our  type;  and  for  each  race,  over  the  whole  country  in  search  of  the 

something  suitable  to  their  known  habits ; enemy,  and  his  scouts  ascending  for  the  first 
and  we  shall  find,  allowing  for  such  time  the  other  side  of  some  opposite  hill 

modifications  as  nature  experiences  from  < gaze  with  dread  and  disappointment  on  her 
the  treatment  and  wants  of  man,  that  unexpected  grandeur.  She  circles  China  like 
their  various  architecture  was  derived  from  . a vast  reposing  serpent,  silent  of  its  origin, 
her : we  shall  touch  upon  the  origin  of  styles.  She  rises  with  Babel  to  the  clouds,  and  is  so 

But  we  have  not  yet  struck  our  tent.  The  secure  in  Babylon,  that  she  laughs  alike  at 

form  of  it  is  shadowed  out  in  many  Eastern  God  and  man,  and  is  called  impregnable.  She 
edifices  : numerous  slender  unobstructive  frowns  on  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  seems  to 
columns,  allowing  free  current  of  air,  sustain  a hurl  back  the  arrows  on  the  host  that  bend 
swelling  and  important  roof  to  battle  the  sun ; their  idle  bows  at  her,  far  down  below.  She 
the  outline,  as  in  China,  is  often  strikingly  ! has  already  kept  the  grandsire  of  Belshazzar 
suggestive  of  the  type.  The  large  buildings,  ! waiting  in  fury  ten  years  outside  of  Tyre,  and 
successions  of  tents,  encampments,  so  to  say,  then  yielded  only  when  every  shoulder  in  his 
serve  still  more  to  keep  off  the  heat,  and  allow  host  was  peeled  ; but  at  Babylon  fell  only 
the  cooler  air  to  play  with  unseared  wings  ; before  heaven,  betrayed  by  the  river.  She, 
amid  their  graceful  plinths,  as  numerous  and  j who  had  clothed  the  perpendicular  rock  be- 
shaded  as  the  trunks  of  the  pine  forest : there,  neath  the  temple  of  Solomon  with  stone  from 
too,  murmur  the  multitudinous  fountains  like  base  to  summit,  and  had  crowned  that  sum- 
natural  springs  in  the  quiet  grove  of  art ; mit  with  her  greatest  wealth,  long  defied  the 
where  the  relaxed  limbs  are  cooled,  the  hot  wrath  of  Titus,  and  again  falls,  not  by  the  will 
brow  is  shaded,  the  fever  of  the  lips  assuaged.  I of  man.  She  stretches  herself  from  Athens 
We  have  sufficiently  for  our  purpose  con-  to  Piraeus,  and  becomes  one  main  cause  of 


sidered  the  question  of  natural  origin  of  archi- 
tecture, and  origin  of  styles.  Let  not  him 
who  would  build  in  the  Eastern  style  forget  the 
tent,  or  he  will  never  arrive  at  the  spirit  of  it ! 
Neither  let  him  disdain  to  learn  from  the  grace 


the  glory  of  Attica.  She  crowns  the  capitol 
of  Rome,  and  guards  the  city;  she  strides 
across  ail  Italy  with  stupendous  aqueducts, 
and  fetches  the  water  to  the  city,  which  she 
never  forsakes.  She  fortifies  all  Europe, 


of  the  palm,  nor  apply  to  Oriental  art  the  hanging  upon  the  peaks  of  the  mountains, 
gnarled  rigidity  of  the  oak.  Let  him  not  take  and  crowning  the  valleys’  slopes.  But  she 
for  it  his  governing  idea  from  those  caverns  1 has  long,  long  since  launched  into  the  deep 
and  mountain  hollows,  from  which  other  ! with  the  Phoenician  ; nations  put  to  sea  with 
nations  originated  grand  and  severe  modes  of  j her  to  found  a Massilia  or  a Carthage  : 
building  ; but  endeavour,  if  he  seek  to  follow  I for  Greece  she  becomes  the  terror  of  j 
out  styles,  to  possess  himself  of  tire  spirit  that  Asia;  for  Rome  the  terror  of  Greece, 
suggested  them,  of  the  forms  that  are  naturally  [ Nor  need  we  dilate  on  the  discoveries  made 
used  in  them,  and  he  will  do  well.  Here,  by  her  means,  nor  say  how  she  served  the 
then,  let  us  style  architecture  in  her  Venetians,  nor  the  Genoese,  nor  the  people 
first  office  a Provider  of  natural  wants,  sup-  | of  the  Spanish  peninsula — nor  how,  in  the 
plying  them  according  to  their  kind ; com-  j north,  handed  down  from  the  vikings,  she 
posing  the  house,  and  by  consequence  much  j lent  first  her  power  to  the  Dane — then  her 
influencing  the  nature  of  home  associations  as  j glory  and  might  to  the  race  of  Alfred : now 
she  offers  utility  and  comfort  or  their  reverse  j surrounding  the  land  of  the  Angles  with  a 
-a  fact  to  which  we  are  only  now  awaking  ! moving  wall  of  defence,  now  traversing  the 


with  respect  to  ourselves.  We  observe  that 
she  was  originally  a provider  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  the  requirements  of  their 
climate,  the  productions  of  their  land  ; and 
why?  Because  they  were  what  we  call  natural, 
and  made  her  so  too.  We  see  that  she  was 
not  embodied  in  a stifling  form  in  the  heat,  in 
a form  foreign  to  the  materials  of  the  country 
she  subserved,  in  a form  repulsive  to  the 


far  deep  for  the  silks  of  China  and  the  spices 
of  the  isles.  Architecture,  then,  is  a protector,  | 
and  we  claim  of  her,  in  this  office,  that  she  be 
equal  to  the  defence  assumed  in  it : that  the  i 
main  feature  in  her  work  be  strength  both  in  j 
fact  and  expression,  let  the  situation  be  well  j 
considered,  the  greatest  strength  be  where 
nature  is  weakest, — an  equal  appearance  of 
strength  be  afforded  wherever  approach  is  pos-  I 


sible.  Much  that  was  valuable  to  know 
formerly,  is  now  of  little  importance  : fortifi- 
cation of  the  Babylon  type  has  become  use- 
less : but  there  is  much  we  may  still  insist  on ; 
such  as,  when  possible,  elevation  of  place  for 
the  fort,  so  that  it  commands  and  is  not  com- 
manded by  others.  An  orderly  relation  be- 
j tween  the  several  points  of  defence,  so  that 
there  be  a facility  of  speedy  communication 
j and  co-operation,  should  be  observed,  because 
there  is  nothing  weaker  than  a series  of  strag- 
' gling  posts,  every  one  of  which  is  an  aid  for 
the  destruction  of  the  rest.  I think  this  has 
been  often  enough  proved  in  modem  warfare, 
j Orderly  compactness,  neither  crowded  nor 
! over  diffuse,  good  dispositions  for  the  watch 
j and  signal,  large  and  strong  magazines,  inde- 
| pendence  as  much  as  may  be  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  many  wells,  all  important  build- 
ings themselves  built  on  the  plan  of  fortresses, 
jealousy  of  gates  and  bridges,  arrangement 
of  streets  well  supporting  a system  of  internal 
| defence,  a capability  of  resistance  in  many 
relative  posts,  are  what  we  chiefly  desire  in 
the  strong  city.  Nothing  is  more  vexatious 
to  a besieger,  than  to  find  a continually  fresh 
obstacle  where  he  imagines  he  has  just  over- 
come the  last — hence  the  double,  triple,  and 
[ sevenfold  walls  of  the  ancients.  The  modern 
city  well  worth  studying  on  this  head  is  Genoa ; 
also  let  us  carefully  consider  its  attack  by 
General  Massena.  But,  thank  Heaven,  little 
need  have  we  of  strong  cities;  our  attention  is 
claimed  by  our  ships.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
say  all  I would  upon  naval  architecture ; but 
it  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  there  is  much 
that  is  curious  in  the  accounts  of  ancient 
vessels,  and  the  construction  of  modern.  It 
may  seem  useless  (but  what  information  is 
useless  ?)  to  enter  on  these  branches  of  the 
art;  but,  indeed,  they  are  monopolized  too 
much  amongst  us,  and  the  naval  science 
appears  greatly  to  suffer  from  the  neglect  it 
experiences  in  the  most  maritime  country  in 
the  world. 

But  architecture,  having  provided  and  pro- 
tected, appears  to  consider  what  she  may  do 
to  Bless  her  nation.  She  has  provided  and 
protected,  and  will  be  grateful  to  the  gods 
who  have  permitted  her  to  do  so.  But  the 
method  of  building  that  sufficed  for  the  mere 
dwellings  of  the  people,  will  not  serve  for  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  The  manner  of  the  poets 
is  followed,  l’oetry  was  first  employed  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  So  soon  as  language  came 
to  be  definitely  formed,  and  to  possess  a 
variety  and  choice  of  expression,  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  divinities  claimed  the  higher  efforts 
of  speech  for  their  peculiar  service ; the  poet, 
he  who  was  naturally  gifted  with  the  power  of 
expression,  felt  that  the  gods  should  not  be 
hymned  in  the  common  language  of  life,  but 
that  sublime  epithets,  beautiful  metaphors,  and 
a chosen  array  of  terms,  all  of  them  the  best 
possible  he  could  find,  ought  to  be  used  in 
speaking  of  the  highest  powers  he  believed  in 
or  could  imagine.  And  the  poetry  was  nearly 
always  in  proportion  to  the  subject  in  moral 
value—  always  of  the  best  in  art,  independently 
viewed  from  religion.  Hence  the  sublimity  of 
the  Jews — hence  the  beauty  of  Homer,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  his  day,  and  in  those  particulars 
that  celebrated  ideal  divinities  whom  we  ridi- 
cule— hence  the  fearful  grandeur  of  Dante,  the 
even  splendour  of  Tasso,  the  calm  magni- 
ficence of  Milton.  All  arose  from  the  intense 
desire  in  them  to  be  in  any  way  equal  to  their 
religious  subject.  Some  have  wrongly  said 
that  poetry  is  of  itself  a bane  to  morals;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  the  religions  of  old  corrupted 
the  poetry  first — because,  when  men  c ime  to 
exalt  their  deceased  kings  and  chiefs  to  divine 
honours  they  exalted  their  vices  with  them, 
and  worshipped — adoring  themselves  in  those 
they  had  deified  ; and  the  poetry  being  applied 
to  honour  the  gods,  honoured,  of  course, — 
and  very  conveniently —their  disgraceful  attri- 
butes, became  polluted,  and  so  lent  aid  to  keep 
up  a system  of  lies,  until  it  became  the  very 
Bible  of  paganism.  Now,  we  have  touched 
upon  this  topic  because  the  case — so  far  as  the 
determination  in  this  way  to  excel  is  con- 
cerned— was  the  same  with  architecture,  but 
from  the  difficulty  of  any  expression — that 
of  vice  included — we  have  the  beauty  with- 
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out  the  bane.  Beauty,  after  provision 
and  protection,  had  time  to  develope  it- 
self; men  were  at  leisure  to  study  it;  they 
had  then  homes,  and  were  protected  from  the 
foe;  they  delighted  in  it  naturally,  and  they 
built  as  though  but  to  one  goddess,  and  that 
one, Beauty  : witness  theglorioustemplesof  the 
Greeks ! We  know  that  the  ancients  had 
some  deity  connected  with  nearly  every  rela- 
tion and  action  of  life;  there  were  gods  to 
propitiate,  whether  in  the  senate-house,  the 
theatre,  or  the  home ; and,  therefore,  in  all 
that  they  built,  they  would  naturally  endea- 
vour to  render  them  edifices  worthy  of  divine 
acceptance  and  protection  : should  the  goddess 
of  "Wisdom  dwell  in  a foolish,  ill-built  house? 
Should  Jove  condescend  to  thunder  from  a 
hovel  ? Would  he  sit  upon  the  capitol  in  a 
dilapidated  hut  ? Would  Janus  bear  with 
ungainly  wooden  doors  ? Would  all  Olym- 
pus consent  to  meaner  habitations  than  the 
people  they  condescended  to  dwell  with 
and  protect  ? The  demand  for  adornment 
called  up  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
we  at  once  find  Architecture  their  pre- 
server. She  spread  her  wings  over  the  sister 
arts,  and  warded  off  on  to  herself  the  cruel 
blows  of  Time ! She  stood  ready  with  open 
doors  for  all  that  was  beautiful  in  either  house 
— the  paintings  blushed  upon  her  walls,  the 
statues  thronged  into  her  courts.  Perfect  in 
proportion,  symmetry,  and  grace,  she  was  as 
a goddess  protecting  gods.  Jove  came,  and 
Minerva  came,  and  sat  serene  in  marble  under 
the  shelter  of  her  temples,  forsaking  Olympus 
for  the  abodes  of  men.  The  architect  uncon- 
sciously built  the  heaven,  the  sculptor  m;  de 
the  god,  and  each  worshipped  himself  in  his 
work.  Why  did  they  never  understand  they 
must  themselves  be  more  gods  than  their  own 
creations?  It  may  be  that  they  did  ; but  know- 
ing nought  better  than  themselves,  preferred 
to  be  silent,  wiser,  according  to  the  world,  than 
Socrates.  Still  Architecture  preserved  the  rest, 
and  they  were  at  one  with  her,  because  they 
originated  in  the  same  principles  : had  they 
not  so  originated  they  would  have  disfigured, 
not  adorned,  her  house. 

H.  T.  Braithwaite. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  MEDALS. 

GENEROUS  EMULATION. 

It  was  with  much  surprise  I saw  Professor 
Donaldson’s  signature  to  a letter  on  the  above 
subject,  which  appeared  in  your  columns  of 
last  week,  and  I think  it  due  to  the  competitors 
in  general  that  your  readers  should  be  put 
into  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  namely, 
that  that  portion  of  the  conditions  which  he 
mentions  as  of  such  trifling  importance, 
namely,  that  the  drawings  should  be  made 
“from  actual  measurement,”  is  the  main  diffi- 
culty of  the  undertaking,  and  that  the  skill 
and  ability  requisite  in  making  a “ beautiful 
set  of  drawings  ” is  of  a very  different  nature 
to  actually  measuring  so  admittedly  difficult 
a subject  as  the  tower  and  spire  of  Bow 
Church,  the  only  means  which  we  could  see  of 
doing  which  was,  by  means  of  proper  tackling, 
being  raised  in  a box  from  the  ground  to  the 
principal  cornice  of  the  tower,  measuring  the 
various  details  as  we  ascended,  the  same  pro- 
cess being  repeated  in  the  measurement  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  spire.  Now,  I think  the 
“ wisdom  and  justice  ” of  the  council  will  be 
very  apparent  when  it  is  known  that  the  said 
student’s  drawings  were  not  rejected  “ because 
he  had  not  climbed  to  the  top  of  Bow  spire,” 
but  because  he  could  not  have  (comparatively 
speaking)  measured  any  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

Again,  as  Mr.  Donaldson  says,  “ I am 
anxious  to  express  my  disbelief  in  the  report 
current  in  the  rooms  at  the  time  that  the  other 
competitors,  fearful  of  the  brilliant  talents  of 
their  able  antagonist,  memorialised  the  Aca- 
demy to  exclude  his  drawings  on  the  ground 
of  noncompliance  with  the  instructions  — I 
now  take  this  opportunity  of  denying  distinctly 
that  we  acted  from  any  such  motive ; we  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  “ brilliant 
talents”  of  our  “ able  antagonist,”  having  never 
seen  or  heard  of  any  drawings  executed  by 
him ; but,  acting  from  a sense  of  the  duty  we 


owed,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  students 
in  general,  having  first  consulted  one  of  the 
council,  we  wrote  praying  an  investigation. 
The  council,  we  presume,  feeling  the  justice  of 
this  appeal,  excluded  the  drawings,  and  no 
doubt  lamented  with  Mr.  Donaldson  the  want 
of  energy,  determination,  and  spirit  which 
induced  the  student  to  fall  short  of  his  duty. 

Henry  Saxon  Snell. 


I AM  sorry  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  dispel 
the  very  charitable  disbelief  expressed  in  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson’s  most  proper  and  well-timed 
letter  of  last  week.  It  is  beyond  a doubt  that 
certain  of  the  candidates  for  the  silver  medal 
in  architecture  did  memorialise  the  council, 
demanding  the  exclusion  of  one  of  the  sets  of 
drawings  submitted. 

The  simple  facts  of  the  case  (which,  as  con- 
taining a warning  to  future  candidates,  I hope 
you  will  not  refuse  to  publish)  are  as  follow  : — 
The  student  whose  drawings  were  set  aside, 
went  to  Bow  Church,  and  very  carefully  mea- 
sured the  steeple  from  the  ground  to  the  base 
of  the  obelisk ; the  remainder,  the  most  re- 
markable feature  wherein  is  the  dragon-shaped 
vane,  being  inaccessible,  he  drew  from  the 
eye,  and  according  to  pre-existing  drawings. 
He  subsequently  discovered,  however,  that  the 
other  candidates  had  clubbed  together,  and 
erected  a scaffold  upon  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing; but  unfortunately  he  made  this  discovery 
too  late  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  for  the  use 
of  such  scaffold.  He  did  not,  however,  put  him- 
self to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  erecting  ano- 
ther scaffold,  but  felt  assured  that,  as  in  pre- 
vious instances,  it  would  not  be  expected  that  the 
candidates  should  have  measured  those  por- 
tions of  the  building  inaccessible  by  ordinary 
means.  The  drawings  were  hung  in  the 
Royal  Academy;  but,  owing  to  the  memorial 
to  which  I have  alluded,  were  taken  down 
again.  It  is  certainly  very  curious  to  observe 
the  result  of  the  increased  facility  supposed  to 
have  been  gained  by  the  aid  of  that  most 
humble  of  architects’  assistants,  the  brick- 
layers’ labourer,  contrasted  with  the  case 
wherein  such  aid  had  not  been  resorted  to. 
The  several  sets  of  drawings  represented  the 
total  height  of  the  tower  thus  : — 

1st  set  ..  ..  ..  221ft.  8£in. 

2nd  do.. . . . . . 220  6 

3rd  do. . . ..  ..  217  3 

4th  do.  . . . . No  total  height  given, 

and  5th  do.  the  rejected  set  218  10j 

The  memorial  combination  has  been  so 
justly  characterised  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
supposing  the  possibility  of  its  having  taken 
, place,  that  I refrain  from  offering  any  further 
( comment  upon  it ; but  one  thing  it  were  easy 
( for  me  to  show,  that  the  rejected,  but  never- 
l theless  much  honoured,  candidate  might  have 
j avoided  the  ill-natured  cavillation  to  which  he 
was  so  subjected,  and  yet,  after  all,  never  have 
measured  the  dragon  and  obelisk.  * * * 

W.  B.  Colling.* 


PANORAMA  OF  NIMROUD. 

Mr.  Burford,  assisted  by  Mr.  Selous,  has 
set  up  at  the  Panorama  in  Leicester- square  a 
view  of  “the  throne  and  glory  of  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  kingdom  of  Assyria,”  showing 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  of  modern  explora- 
tions, — explorations  which  have  justified 
history  and  illustrated  the  truths  of  religion. 
At  the  soiree  in  Northampton,  mentioned  last 
week.  Dr.  Layard  told  his  audience  that  in 
speaking  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or  Assyria, 
they  must  not  picture  to  themselves  temples 
and  monuments  such  as  were  to  be  seen  in 
Italy.  Those  ruins,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sisted of  vast  mounds  of  earth,  some- 
thing like  the  ancient  barrows  to  be  found 
in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  were  as 
much  as  3,000  yards  in  length,  and  occupied 
many  square  acres  of  ground.  These  vast 
mounds  were  literally  the  heaps  to  which  the 
prophet  Isaiah  referred  when  speaking  of  the 
ultimate  fate  of  those  cities,  which  were  in  his 
days  as  flourishing,  as  great,  and  as  populous 
as  our  own  London  is  at  present.  They  must  re- 


*  We  have  received  some  other  letters  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  have  not  space  for  them. 


member,  he  said,  that  the  mounds  to  which  he 
had  referred  consisted  of  vast  platforms  of 
earth,  beneath  which  the  remains  of  palaces 
lay  entombed.  The  mode  of  construction  em- 
ployed in  these  edifices  accounted  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  their  ruins.  The  lower  stories  of 
the  edifices  were  built  of  alabaster,  a sub- 
stance exceedingly  well  calculated  to  perpetuate 
the  pictorial  representations  of  their  great 
national  events,  and  the  explanatory  descrip- 
tions with  which  they  were  accompanied.  The 
upper  part  of  the  buildings  was  constructed 
entirely  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  mate- 
rials of  the  upper  stories  decayed,  they  even- 
tually fell  in,  and  buried  in  their  debris  the 
imperishable  memorials  beneath. 

Mr.  Burford’s  view,  which  well  illus- 
trates this  statement,  is  very  charmingly 
painted,  especially  the  distance,  and  will  be 
viewed  by  all  with  interest : it  scarcely  gives 
that  notion,  however,  of  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
cavations which  the  accounts  describe,  not- 
withstanding the  remarks  we  have  quoted. 
In  the  north-west  palace,  for  example,  the 
excavations  disclosed  a perfect  labyrinth  of 
halls  and  chambers  : by  bringing  these  closer 
to  the  spectator  a striking  point  of  interest 
would  have  been  obtained,  and  a variety  given 
to  the  view.  The  removal  of  the  great  bull 
forms  an  interesting  feature  : it  is  on  a rude 
carriage  dragged  by  a large  crowd  of  men 
precisely  similar  to  representations  of  the 
transport  of  similar  monoliths  thousands  of 
years  ago,  still  remaining  in  the  tombs  in 
Egypt. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  GLASGOW. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  paper  read 
at  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland,  already  mentioned,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  no  ash-pits  or  dungsteads  should 
be  permitted  in  back  courts,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  ashes  should  be  removed  daily,  the 
same  as  in  other  towns.  Landlords  should  be 
bound  to  have  their  stairs  well  lighted.  It  was 
further  recommended  that  baths,  washing- 
houses,  and  public  parks  should  be  established, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  the  latter 
especially,  as  both  securing  recreation  for  the 
inhabitants  and  improving  the  salubrity  of  the 
city.  A hint  was  also  thrown  out  that  much 
good  would  be  done  by  removing  fieshers’ 
shops  out  of  the  public  streets,  and  that  more 
stringent  regulations  for  such  public  works  as 
emitted  noxious  vapours  might  be  devised. 
All  places  of  public  amusement  should  have 
fire-proof  stairs,  and  all  the  egress  doors  of 
them  should  be  made  to  open  outwards.  In 
obtaining  a Municipal  Sanitary  Bill,  provision 
should  be  made  for  opening  up  the  lanes  and 
wynds  in  the  denser  parts  of  the  city,  and  to 
look  out  for  and  purchase  ground  on  which 
houses  for  the  working  classes  might  be  built. 
The  Board  to  be  appointed  under  the  Act 
should  be  empowered  to  tax  the  inhabitants  at 
a rate  not  heavier  than  the  present  court-house 
tax ; and  it  was  not  thought  that,  for  such  a 
worthy  object  as  the  one  contemplated,  any- 
body would  object  to  be  assessed  at  Id.  in  the 
pound.  As  to  the  drainage  of  the  city,  this 
was  viewed  as  of  very  great  importance.  After 
a minute  inspection  of  various  parts  of  the  city, 
the  committee  who  drew  up  the  paper  were  of 
opinion,  and  they  were  so  advisedly,  that  the 
drainage  was  alarmingly  deficient.  In  the  case 
of  Glasgow,  with  a population  of  nearly  400,000, 
the  idea  of  discharging  within  a confined  range 
the  sewerage  of  such  a town  into  the  river  was 
most  dangerous.  If  the  Clyde  was  to  be  used 
as  the  great  common  sewer  of  the  city,  it  must 
be  under  such  arrangements  as  should  secure 
to  the  inhabitants  its  salubrity  instead  of  the 
reverse  as  at  present.  The  plan  proposed  to 
obviate  the  evil  was  to  form  parallel  drains  to 
the  Clyde,  which  should  run  alongside  the 
river  for  a certain  distance,  and  be  discharged 
at  such  a place  below  the  town  where  the  tide 
would  fully  act. 


The  Late  Mr.  John  Buckler,  Archi- 
tect.— We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death 
of  this  gentleman  on  the  6th.  We  will  give 
some  particulars  next  week. 
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PULPIT  AT  PERUGIA. 


PULPIT  AT  PERUGIA. 

The  pulpit  represented  in  our  engraving  is 
one  of  those  elegant  specimens  of  a mixed 
style  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Italy  : it  is  projected  externally  from  the  facade 
of  the  cathedral,  which  forms  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  principal  piazza  of  the  town.  The  pre- 
sent building  dates  originally  from  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  exterior  has  been 
Romanized.  The  pulpit  is  very  sharply  carved 
in  marble,  and  the  panels  have  been  encrusted 
with  mosaic  work.  It  was  entered  from  the 
interior  of  the  church,  and  is  not  much  raised 
above  the  terrace,  which  is  in  front  of  the 
cathedral ; but  as  that  is  reached  by  a flight  of 
steps  from  the  piazza,  it  occupies  a command- 
ing position  with  reference  to  the  latter.  The 
date  of  the  work  is  probably  nearly  coeval 
with  that  of  the  building  itself.  C.  F. 


THE  LATE  STRIKE. 

Three  journeymen  and  two  apprentices 
have  been  charged  at  the  Lambeth  Police 
Court  under  the  Combination  Law,  6th  of  Geo. 
4,  cap.  129,  with  various  acts,  proved  in  evi- 
dence against  one  or  other  of  them  severally, 
such  as  annoyance,  threats  and  intimida- 
tion, stealing  and  injuring  tools,  tearing  and 
destroying  clothes,  throwing  an  axe,  stones, 
wood,  &c.  at  fellow-workmen  employed  by 
Mr.  Myers  during  the  late  strike,  and  thus 
putting  them  in  fear  of  their  lives  by 
ruffianly  and  illegal  conduct,  and  compelling 
them  to  quit  their  employment.  On  the  part 
of  the  defendants,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  their 
foreman,  was  called,  and  his  testimony  was  en- 
tirely against  the  complainants,  and  in  favour 
of  the  defendants.  Witness  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  advised  the  complainants  to 


leave  their  employment,  as  there  might  be 
danger  in  their  stopping. 

Mr.  Binns,  in  reply  to  the  charge,  contended 
that  there  was  a total  absence  of  any  proof  of 
combination. 

Mr.  Elliott  observed,  that  intimidation  and 
other  improper  acts  had  been  proved  against 
all  the  prisoners  except  Summers,  and  that 
person  he  should  discharge.  The  conduct  of 
the  others,  and  more  particularly  Smith,  was 
highly  improper,  for  although  the  law  gave 
workmen  the  perfect  option  to  work  or  not, 
they  must  not  prevent  others  from  working, 
and  if  they  did,  they  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. He  then  sentenced  Smith  to  two 
months’  imprisonment,  and  Collins  and  the 
two  apprentices,  Pointon  and  Hayes,  to  one 
month  each.  Mr.  Elliott,  in  conclusion,  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  foreman  was  deserving  of  reprobation. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Thetford. — The  restoration  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church  has  formed  a subject  of  difference  in 
the  parish  vestry,  one  party,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  being 
determined  to  patch  up  the  old  work,  such  as 
the  “rotten  roof,”  which  they  proposed  to 
“line  up  and  slate,  extending  the  flat  ceiling, 
which  is  1 7 feet  only  from  the  floor,  with  other 
propositions  nearly  as  reasonable,”  the  whole 
cost  to  be  500/.  A report  by  Mr.  Farrow,  of 
Diss,  architect,  was  read,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  foundation,  walls,  arches,  and 
roof  of  chancel  were  mainly  sound.  Plans 
and  specifications,  it  is  said,  were  produced 
for  the  complete  restoration  and  enlargement 
of  the  church,  with  open  roof,  and  a small 
bell-tower.  The  patchwork  plan,  however,  it 
is  added,  was  moved  and  adopted  by  a majo- 


rity of  one;  but  as  “the  more  intelligent  part 
of  the  vestry  declined  forming  a committee,  or 
in  any  way  assisting  to  carry  out  such  a plan,” 
the  majority  of  one  was  nonplussed,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  the  victory,  and 
subsequently  adopted  the  rival  plan,  leaving 
out  the  extension  of  the  south  aisle,  to  which 
the  churchwardens  and  others  are  said  to  have 
reluctantly  assented  in  the  meantime,  in  the 
hope  that  the  bishop  will  exercise  his  preroga- 
tive in  ordering  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  in 
its  integrity.  Another  correspondent  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  matter,  stating  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  adopted,  the  cost  of  which  he 
says,  was  estimated  at  800/.,  and  alleging  that 
the  leading  man  of  the  party  voting  for  it  was 
himself  dissatisfied. 

Lynn. — It  is  still  intended  to  erect  a corn 
exchange,  although  it  was  reported  that  the 
intention  had  been  given  up.  Steps  are  now 
to  be  taken  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  ; and 
the  space  occupied  by  the  Tuesday  Market 
House  is  spoken  of  as  the  site  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose. 

Luton. — The  Wesleyans,  intending  to  erect 
a new  and  more  commodious  chapel,  the  com- 
mittee, says  the  Bedford  Times,  met  on  the 
15th  inst.,  to  receive  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
the  building.  The  following  are  the  amounts 


of  the  revised  tenders  : — 

Cooper,  London j£’2,719 

Smith,  ditto 2,G49 

Higgs,  ditto  2,569 

Williams,  Luton 2,545 

Hazelgrove,  ditto  2,589 

Mills,  Whittlesea  2,530 

Twelvetrees,  Biggleswade  . . 2,495 

Parker,  Thrapston 2,157 


Derby. — On  Thursday  in  week  before  last 
the  opening  of  the  new  district  schools  in  con- 
nection with  Christ  Church,  was  celebrate  d 
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The  principal  room  of  the  schools  is  seventy- 1 
two  feet  in  length,  by  thirty-six  feet  wide.  The  j 
room  is  divided  into  two  equal  lengths  of 
thirty- six  feet  each,  by  a curtain  of  painted 
cloth,  woven  for  the  purpose,  and  so  fitted  as 
to  be  drawn  up  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
whole  space  thrown  into  one.  In  the  end  of 
the  building  next  the  church,  light  is  admitted 
by  a window,  divided  into  twelve  compartments 
by  mullions  and  transoms.  One  side  of  the 
edifice  is  fitted  with  a range  of  windows,  of 
the  plain  style  prevalent  in  14th  century.  On 
the  same  side  there  are  two  separate  entrances, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a doorway  crowned 
by  a Tudor  arch.  The  roof  is  so  constructed 

as  to  display  the  principal  timbers. For  some 

time,  says  the  Derby  Advertiser,  the  gas  com- 
pany have  been  engaged  in  replacing  the 
general  service  pipes  by  mains  of  greatly 
enlarged  diameter  in  comparison  with  those 
previously  laid  down.  To  provide  for  the 
increased  and  still  increasing  consumption  of 
gas,  the  company  has  been  induced  to  fit  up  an 
additional  gas-holder  of  colossal  dimensions. 
The  new  holder  has  been  fitted  up  on  the  most 
improved  principle.  The  tank  is  ninety-three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a depth  of  twenty  six 
feet;  giving  a means  of  containing  upwards  of 
a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
additional  to  that  which  the  company  had  pre- 
viously the  means  of  storing.  The  excavation 
and  building  necessary  for  this  tank  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Wood. 

Edinburgh. — “ Steeple  Jack,”  in  our  last 
notice  of  him,  was  about  to  climb  the  spire  of 
the  General  Assembly  Hall  on  the  Castle-hill 


at  Edinburgh,  by  order  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a lightning 
conductor.  Wright,  with  his  usual  alacrity, 
ascended  the  spire  after  throwing  a leaden  ball 
and  tackling  over  the  summit  by  means  of  a 
kite.  The  rope  to  which  this  weight  was 
affixed  was  passed  through  a pulley  at  the  cap- 
stone, and  seating  himself  on  a narrow  board, 
the  steeple  climber  soon  drew  himself  to  the 
top,  a height  of  nearly  240  feet.  The  greatest 
precaution  was  exercised  by  “ Jack,”  lest  the 
rope  should  sustain  damage  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  turrets  and  other  projecting  parts 
of  the  building.  Having  reached  the  summit 
he  mounted  the  vane,  stood  upright,  waved  Ins 
cap,  and  huzzaed,  with  allowable  self-glorifica- 
tion at  having  thus  safely  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  his  ambition;  the  crowd  below  repaying  the 
cheer  with  compound  interest.  The  lightning 
conductor  has  been  fitted  up,  but  the  conduct- 
ing rods  have  yet  to  be  attached.  “ Jack  is 
to  receive  “ a handsome  remuneration  for  the 
risk  of  his  life  ; but  the  sum  will  not  amount 
to  a tithe  of  the  expense  which  would  have 
inevitably  been  incurred  by  the  erection  of  ex- 
tensive scaffolding,  &c. 

Glasgow. — The  plan  for  the  new  post-office, 
Manhattan-buildings,  has,  it  is  said,  been 
definitely  fixed  upon,  although  instructions 
have  not  yet  been  received  for  commencing 
the  work.  Two  plans  had  been  forwarded  to 
Government,— one  with  a house  for  the  post- 
master attached,  as  proposed  by  Government : 
and  the  other  without  this  appendage,  and  of 
a more  ornate  description.  The  latter  plan 
has  been  preferred. 


CAPITALS:  DUCAL  PALACE,  VENICE. 

These  are  four  of  the  capitals  which  crown 
the  shafts  of  the  columns  to  the  lower  arcade 
around  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice,and  although 
there  are  nearly  forty  in  number  they  all  vary 
in  design  : they  vary  in  size  also,  but  the  shafts 
average  about  2 feet  4 inches  in  diameter  : they 
are  for  the  most  part  exquisitely  carved. 

J.T.  W. 


ARTISANS’  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

At  a time  when  measures  are  in  hand  for 
forming  schools  for  training  men  engaged  in 
the  productions  of  manual  labour  and  art,  in 
order  to  improve  the  character  of  British 
manufactures  and  decoration,  it  is  thought 
that  any  hint  that  may  be  offered  for  promoting 
their  success  will,  at  least,  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  patrons  of 
these  schools  to  encourage  original  design  as 
much  as  possible,  by  bestowing  some  testi- 
monial of  ability  or  professional  assistance  on 
those  students  who  may  give  proofs  of  it  in 
the  drawings  and  works  emanating  from  them. 
Where  a proficiency  in  correct  drawing  has 
been  already  obtained,  the  means  of  developing 
this  originality  appear  to  be  the  following : 
First,  Altering  or  improving  the  manner,  cha- 
racter, and  style  of  a composition,  figures, 
patterns,  or  whatever  might  be  the  object. 
For  it  is  now  supposed  the  draughtsman, 
potter,  or  modeller,  no  longer  requires  to  imi- 
tate another  artist,  but  to  become  one  himself. 
Too  much  copying,  or  rather  that  servile  imi- 
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tation  that  is  apt  to  attend  it,  as  well  as  excess 
of  mechanical  labour,  does  but  weaken  original 
vigour.  Secondly,  Designing  a group,  a land- 
scape, furniture,  or  the  facade  of  a public- 
edifice  from  description.  Bacon’s  poetical 
idea  of  a villa;*  the  account  of  such  a pal  ;ce 
as  a Contarini  or  a Gradenigo  dwelt  in  ; the 
rich  combinations  of  a Claude  or  a Poussin, 
are  fine  studies.  Here,  too,  is  a beautiful  sub- 
ject for  some  young  man  aspiring  to  the  fame 
of  a Grinling  Gibbons, — three  figures  in  has 
relief.  They  were  two  syrens,  which,  twining 
their  fishy  tails  together,  made  a seat,  on  which 
was  placed,  sitting,  a naked  woman,  her  arms 
and  the  syrens’  on  each  side  mutually  en- 
twined. Thirdly,  Drawing  from  memory  any  j 
beautiful  object,  a cast,  cartoon,  or  painted 
vase.  By  such  means  the  inventive  faculty 
may,  perhaps,  be  brought  out.  Mere  copying 
will  not  do  this,  nor  will  labour,  unless  well- 
directed  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion. It  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
artists  and  of  those  who  superintend  them,  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  to  the  public,  to  endea- 
vour after  this  originality. 

Frederick  Lush. 


TELEGRAPH  FOR  PREVENTION  OF  FIRE. 

It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  outbreak  of 
a fire  to  the  arm  al  of  the  engines,  generally  a 
considerable  time  elapses : upon  some  occa- 
sions the  building  is  entirely  gutted  before  they 
can  reach  the  scene  of  action,  and  sometimes  a 
life  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. To  prevent  this  in  a great  measure,  I 
propose  the  following  ; — 

To  have  at  the  main  points  of  London  an 
iron  post  (similar  to  the  ones  now  belonging 
to  the  Telegraph  Company,  and  having  their 
name)  fixed,  the  front  to  be  hung  on  hinges, 
thus  forming  a door,  and  to  be  provided  with 
a lock,  the  key  of  which  to  be  kept  by  the 
policeman  whose  beat  is  past  that  post,  the 
day-man  handing  it  to  the  one  going  on  duty 
at  nights,  and  vice  versa.  Upon  a fire  break- 
ing out  the  policeman  opens  this  door,  or 
turning  a handle  connected  with  the  wire  in 
the  street,  a bell  is  rung  at  the  principal  fire- 
establishments  : at  the  same  time  an  arrow 
points  to  a number  on  a dial.  The  fire-man 
refers  to  a book  made  out  for  the  purpose,  and 
against  the  number  pointed  out,  sees  to  what 
part  of  London  it  refers  : for  instance,  if  the 
number  is  13,  he  sees  “ 13,  Charing-cross,” 
and  proceeds  accordingly : thus  in  some  in- 
stances an  engine  might  be  upon  the  spot  in 
about  ten  minutes  after  the  discovery  of  a fire. 
It  would  not  require  an  immense  number  of 
these  posts,  for  if  the  engine  proceeds  to  the 
vicinity,  supposing  again,  for  instance,  it  is 
Charing-cross,  a very  few  moments  would 
suffice  for  them  to  reach  John-street,  Adelphi, 
or  any  of  those  courts  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  or 
even  the  Seven  Dials  ; or  supposing  the  bell  is 
rung  from  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  once 
there  the  men  would  soon  be  at  the  fire,  sup- 
posing it  at  Whitechapel,  or  Spitalfields,  and 
such  like  crowded  neighbourhoods : of  course 
the  policeman’s  beat  would  not  extend  to  such 
a circuit,  but  the  one  who  was  on  duty  at  the 
spot  would  soon  find  him  upon  proceeding  to 
the  post,  and  springing  his  rattle. 

As  a plan  has  been  adopted  at  one  of  our 
large  hospitals,  where,  by  merely  turning  a 
handle,  and  causing  a hand  to  point  to  num- 
bers on  a dial,  various  different  messages  are 
delivered,  the  time  of  operations,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  surgeons,  &c.,  &c.,  are  made 
known  all  over  the  establishment,  I do  not  see 
how  the  plea  of  impossibility  can  be  made. 

R.  H.  D. 


Ornamental  Walling  from  Machine- 
made  Bricks. — A correspondent  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  ornamental  walling,  the  pillars  and 
copings  of  which  are  moulded  from  tile  and 
pipe  machines  in  the  same  way  as  the  pipes 
are  moulded  for  drainage  purposes.  The  first 
cost  is,  if  anything,  less  than  the  ordinary 
plain  brick  walling,  and  the  durability  fully  as 
great.  Any  form  of  pillar  and  moulding  can 
be  adopted  suited  to  the  architectural  charac- 
ter that  is  required. 

* Essays. 


BRISTOL  HIGH  CROSS. 


BRISTOL  HIGH  CROSS. 


From  the  report  of  the  architect  employed, 
Mr.  Norton,  it  seems  that  the  architectural 
portion  of  the  High  Cross  represented  above, 
is  completed,  and  only  waits  the  statues,  for 
which  funds  are  needed.  The  following  are 
the  particulars  of  expenditure  up  to  this  time, 
showing  the  present  deficiency  in  the  funds: — 


1851.  RECEIPTS. 

To  subscriptions  £279  2 6 
Present  deficien- 
cy to  balance..  170  18  9 


1851.  DISBURSEMENTS. 

By  Dighton,  for 

model  £21  -1  G 

Jevvitt,  for  wood- 

cut 8 7 0 

Messrs.  Freeman, 

for  granite  45  17  0 

Messrs.Wileos.for 
fixing  ditto,  and 
forming  founda- 
tions  60  12  0 

Printing  and  sun- 
dries  2-10  9 

John  Thomas,  for 
contract  300  0 0 


£450  1 3 


£450  1 3 


As  to  the  sculpture  Mr.  Thomas  says, — ” I 
would  undertake  to  find  Caen,  Painswick,  or 
Box-hill  stone,  model  and  execute  four  stand- 
ing figures,  6 feet  high,  and  four  sitting  figures, 
4 feet  6 inches  high,  to  fill  the  eight  niches  in 
the  new  cross  at  Bristol,  fixed  complete,  for 
the  sum  of  480/.  The  likeness  and  costume  to 
be  taken  from  the  best  authorities.” 


LIABILITY  OF  BUILDERS  FOR  INAT- 
TENTION TO  BUILDING  ACT. 

Southwark  County  Court. — Before  Mr.  G. 
Clive. — Evans  v.  Dicks. — The  plaintiff  in  this 
action,  a cowkeeper,  sought  to  recover  of  the  de- 
fendant, a master  builder  of  Cross-street,  Black- 
friars-road,  the  sum  of  17/.  12s.  for  rent  of  a car- 
penters’ shed.  Defendant,  through  Mr.  Bussell,  his 
attorney,  pleaded  a set-off  of  lb/.  7s.  9d.  for  build- 
ing the  said  shed.  At  the  first  hearing  of  the  cause 
j evidence  of  a most  conflicting  nature  was  given  by 
master  carpenters  as  to  the  fair  charges  for  the 
builder's  work  done  in  question  ; plaintiff’s  wit- 
nesses valuing  it  at  one-fourth  and  one-half  the 
demand,  whilst  defendant  and  his  witnesses  valued 
it  at  being  too  low. 

The  Judge  intimated  that  this  was  one  of  those 
instances  where  the  opinion  of  the  judge  could  not 
but  be  valueless.  It  was  a case  which  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  a jury  of  builders  having  no  interest 
in  either  party.  He  must  suggest  that  the  parties 
choose  an  arbitrator,  and  agree  to  abide  by  the 
arbitrator’s  decision.  Plaintiff  and  defendant,  at 
the  advice  of  their  solicitors,  acceded  to  this,  and 
mutually  appointed  Mr.  Bond,  builder,  of  Lam- 
beth, as  referee.  It  then  transpired  that  the  shed, 
after  being  constructed  by  defendant  at  the  plain- 
tiff’s express  directions  and  design,  was  not  built  in 
in  accordance  with  the  Buildings  Act,  and  that 
the  district  surveyor  made  them  pull  it  down 
again. 


“ The  standing  figures  are  taken  at  65/. 
each,  tlie  sitting  figures  at  55/.  each.” 


The  Montrose  Peel  Monument. — The 
committee  have  approved  of  a design  by  Mr.  ! 
Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh,  sculptor,  and  agreed  to  1 
his  estimate  for  its  execution,  with  some  ' 
trifling  alterations.  The  monument  is  to  con-  1 
sist  of  a freestone  statue,  9 feet  high,  with  a 
pedestal  about  12  feet  high.  The  middle  of 
the  High-street  is  recommended  as  the  site. 


The  plaintiff’s  solicitor  contended  that  the  referee 
should  only  value  the  work  done  as  once,  and  not 
1 both  the  erections.  He  urged  that  his  client,  being 
ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  the  Buildings  Act,  had 
a right  to  suppose  that  the  defendant,  as  a builder, 
was  versed  in  all  matters  relative  to  his  trade, 
and  would  not  commit  himself  by  infringing  upon 
any  statute  or  parochial  regulations,  which  it  was 
clear  the  defendant  had  in  this  case.  He  would 
put  a test  : — Suppose  A.  contracts  or  gives  orders 
for  a building,  and  B.  erects  it,  knowing  that  its 
construction  did  not  accord  with  the  Buildings  Act, 
and  purposely  builds  to  have  a second  job,  would 
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it  not  be  a manifest  robbery  upon  A.  to  re-build  at 
his  own  expense? 

Bussell,  for  defendant,  contended  that  when 
persons  chose  to  be  their  own  architects,  they  must 
be  so  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  builder 
only  had  to  work  to  orders.  His  client  had  re- 
ceived the  orders  as  to  size,  site,  and  design  of  the 
shed,  and  merely  acted  as  he  was  desired.  The 
manifest  robbery  would  be  if  he  had  to  be  at  the 
cost  of  the  rebuilding. 

The  Judge  ruled  that  defendant  was  supposed  to 
know  his  business,  and  that  plaintiff  was  not  liable 
for  the  cost  of  the  second  erection.  The  referee 
then  valued  the  work  done  for  once  only,  and 
adjudged  the  value  at  (5/.  14s.  Verdict  for  plaintiff 
less  the  referee’s  award. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT— ILLEGAL 
DISTRESS. 

Tait  v.  Richardson,  in  Clerkenwell  County 
Court. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  compensation  in 
damages  for  an  alleged  illegal  and  excessive  distress. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  (who 
described  himself  as  a chemist  and  a policeman  in 
easy  and  independent  circumstances  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway),  that  he  formerly  occupied 
apartments  of  the  defendant,  who  is  a newsvendor 
and  stationer,  from  whence  he  (plaintiff)  removed. 
The  removal  took  place  in  open  day,  but  the  defen- 
dant followed  the  goods,  which  he  distrained  for 
nine  weeks’  rent.  The  witness  denied  that  he  was 
in  any  way  iudebted  to  the  defendant,  and  with  a 
view  to  substantiate  his  assertion,  put  in  a receipt, 
without  a date,  for  21.  10s.,  which  sum  both  he  and 
his  wife  swore  positively  was  paid  in  liquidation  of 
the  defendant's  claim. 

The  defendant  deposed  that,  at  the  time  the  dis- 
traint was  made,  the  plaintiff  was  nine  weeks’  rent 
in  arrear,  and  that  the  receipt  for  the  21.  10s.  was 
given  for  rent  previously  due.  The  receipt  now 
produced  was  a duplicate  acknowledgment  for  the 
payment  of  that  sum,  and  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  claim  for  which  the  distress  was  made. 

His  Honour  observed  that,  although  the  defen- 
dant had  acted  illegally,  it  was  manifest  that  a gross 
attempt  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
to  swindle  and  defeat  his  landlord  ; for  it  was  as 
clear  as  possible  that  the  receipt,  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  palm  off  as  having  cen  given  for  the 
payment  of  the  rent  for  which  ; e defendant  had 
distrained,  had  reference  to  a f)  mer  transaction. 
He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  rent  was  justly 
due  ; but  as  the  goods  were  not  removed  clandes- 
tinely, the  landlord  had  no  power  to  distrain  upon 
them  after  their  removal  from  his  premises.  As 
the  plaintiff  was  therefore  enti.led  to  a verdict,  he 
would  award  him  half  the  amouut  sought  to  be  re- 
covered, viz.,  4/.  ! This  was  afterwards  increased 
to  4 1.  15s.  to  carry  costs  ! 
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A Reply  to  Lord  Wharnclifte’s  Letter  on 
Draining.  By  Hewitt  Davis.  London: 
Ridgway ; Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  in  this  pamphlet,  sup- 
ports deep  parallel  draining  in  opposition  to  a 
mixed  system  set  forth  by  Lord  Wharncliffe. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  supe- 
riority of  deep  drainage,  but  we  see  no  reason 
for  acrimony  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
discussing  the  question. 

The  House  on  the  Rock.  By  the  Author  of 
“The  Dream  Chintz,”  “A  Trap  to  catch  a 
Sunbeam,”  &c.  London  : W.  N.  Wright, 
Pall  Mall.  1852. 

Such  a title  as  “The  House  on  the  Rock  ” in 
The  Builder,  suggests  instructions  in  con- 
creting and  piling,  and  in  other  ways  obtain- 
ing a safe  foundation.  It  belongs,  however, 
in  truth,  to  the  last,  or  we  would  rather  say 
the  latest,  of  a series  of  charming  little  tales 
which  have  been  produced  in  rapid  succession 
by  a gifted  and  right-minded  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  one  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the 
public.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  previous  tales 
have  been  sold  by  thousands,  both  here  and 
in  America,  and  we  augur  for  “The  House  on 
the  Rock”  a similar  popularity.  It  has  a 
frontispiece  and  title-page  designed  by  James 
Godwin,  the  latter  more  particularly  excellent. 


Architectural  Exhibition.  — We 
would  remind  our  readers  that  all  works 
intended  for  exhibition  must  be  sent  in  on  the 
1st  or  2nd  of  January.  Money  subscriptions 
are  needed,  and  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming. 


J$*i0rfUanra. 

Support  of  Schools  of  Design. — In  a 
lecture  on  art  recently  delivered  at  the  Aven- 
ham  Institution,  by  Mr.  llammersley,  the 
principal  of  the  Manchester  School  of  De.»ign, 
the  lecturer,  after  pointing  out  the  great  im- 
portance of  schools  of  design  to  a manufac- 
turing district,  suggested  the  desirability  of 
endeavouring  to  get  a local  rate  levied  of,  say, 
a farthing  in  the  pound,  which  would  not  be 
very  oppressive  to  anybody.  That  was  the 
way  in  which  they  supported  schools  of  design 
in  France  and  Prussia.  It  was  a most  falla- 
cious thing  to  go  on  supporting  them  out  of 
voluntary  contributions : by  that  means  they 
put  their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the  gene- 
rous, and  allowed  the  stingy  to  go  scot-free; 
and  as  the  stingy  formed  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  population,  of  course  the  generously 
disposed  had  to  pay  for  them.  But  there 
was  another  means  of  supporting  these 
institutions;  and  that  was  the  surplus  fund 
of  the  Great  Exhibition.  He  most  em- 
phatically declared  that  that  surplus  stood  a 
very  fair  chance  of  being  thrown  away.  He 
understood  it  was  to  be  appropriated  to  cen- 
tralizing in  London  some  gigantic  scheme  of 
what  was  called  “ the  practical  application  of 
science  to  manufacture ;”  that  was,  it  would 
be  something  equivalent  to  an  accumulated 
series  of  museums.  He  contended  that  it  was 
neither  fair  nor  legitimate,  nor  likely  to  end  in 
any  good,  to  have  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  centralized  in  any  shape  in  London. 
What  was  the  Great  Exhibition  in  itself? 
Although  it  appeared  to  be  a never-ending 
accumulation  of  all  sorts  of  things  from  all 
sorts  of  places,  still  there  was  no  doubt  that 
all  could  be  brought  down  to  three  distinctive 
heads,  viz.,  raw  material,  machinery,  and  art. 
The  Exhibition,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into 
being  an  embodiment  of  these  three  forces, 
which  were  to  be  found  in  every  manufacturing 
town  in  Great  Britain  ; and  it  did  appear  to 
him  that  the  use  of  this  surplus  should  be,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  any  one  of  these,  but  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  three,  for  they  were  all 
inseparably  allied.  He  strongly  recommended 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  next  session  (and  he  would  assist 
them  in  drawing  up  the  requisite  documents), 
out  of  which  he  firmly  believed  they  would 
get  some  pecuniary  aid. 

The  Leicester-Sq,uare  Soup  Kitchen. 
— This  active  and  untiring  charity  proposes 
to  supply  substantial  Christmas  fare,  in  the 
the  form  of  presents,  to  no  less  than  10,000 
poor  families,  especially  of  the  industrious 
struggling  class,  who,  in  the  midst  of  severe 
privations,  are  nevertheless  too  self-dependant 
to  be  hangers-on  for  parish  relief.  Such  a 
charity  well  merits  extended  and  general  sup- 
port, and  we  should  earnestly  hope  that  the 
managing  committee  will  be  fully  enabled  to 
carry  out  their  benevolent  design,  the  adequate 
fulfilment  of  which  depends  greatly  on  the 
influx  of  the  means  necessary,  whether  in 
money  or  in  material.  Those  who  are  too  late 
in  contributing  their  mite  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, could  not  do  better  than  still  forward  it 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  charity,  which 
does  an  immense  deal  of  good,  especially 
during  this  the  most  trying  and  inclement 
season  of  the  year.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
our  own  entreaties  cannot  come  before  our 
readers  in  sufficient  time  to  “ increase  their 
store”  of  beef  and  plum-pudding,  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar,  for  the  Christmas  distribution  itself. 

Market  for  Chelmsford. — A proposal 
to  obtain  a market-place  for  Chelmsford,  much 
needed,  appears  likely  to  be  abandoned  through 
want  of  agreement  as  to  site,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants seem  to  be  quite  willing  to  surround  the 
statue  of  Chief- Justice  Tin  dal  with  the  swine 
which  one  of  his  chroniclers  informs  us  he  “ de- 
lighted in  so  much  ; ” and  to  obstruct  its  road- 
ways with  bullocks,  to  the  annoyance  and 
danger  of  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  necessitated  to  pass  through  them — the 
whole  forming  a back  and  fore-ground  to  the 
statue.  The  matter  is  of  importance  to  the 
town,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  will 
shortly  be  done. 


Metropolitan. — It  is  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
just  published,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
sold  a piece  of  ground  from  Charlotte-street 
to  Long-acre  as  a site  for  baths  and  wash- 
houses for  St.  Giles’  and  St.  George’s  parishes. 

The  parishes  have  paid  2,650/.  for  the  site. 

A sum  of  30,000/.  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  Commissioners  towards  the  expense  of 
forming  and  completing  a line  of  street  between 

Southuark  and  Westminster- bridge. The 

Commissioners  have  lent  30,000/.  to  the  West- 
minster Improvement  Commissioners,  to 
enable  them  to  complete  and  open  the  new 
street  from  Westminster  Abbey  to  Pimlico. — — 
It  appears  that  on  the  3 1st  of  March  last  there 
were  1,013  men  employed  on  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament— 742  upon  the  works  at  the 
building,  163  at  the  workshops  and  on  the 
Thames  bank,  and  108  at  the  other  establish- 
ments.   The  Commissioners  of  Public 

Works  are  to  advance  120,000/.  for  the  new 
suspension- bridge  and  Thames  embankment 

at  Chelsea. It  appears  that  the  cost  of 

taking  down,  removing,  and  reinstating  the 

marble  arch  was  little  short  of  11,000/. 

The  state  of  the  streets  of  London  during  the 
past  week  has  been  very  discreditable  to  the 
authorities.  The  contractors  ought  to  be 
heavily  fined. 

New  Roofing. — The  patent  recently  en- 
rolled by  Mr.  C.  Cowper  refers  to  a tile  or 
plate  of  thin  sheet  iron,  coated  with  an  enamefr 
protecting  the  metal  from  the  weather.  The 
tiles  may  be  of  any  suitable  form.  The  body 
of  the  tile  is  cut  or  stamped  of  the  proper 
shape.  It  also  has  a raised  head  formed  round 
the  edge,  to  prevent  the  water  running  off  the 
tile,  except  at  the  lower  end,  where  it  drips  on 
to  the  next.  Two  holes  are  also  punched  for 
fixing  the  tiles  to  the  woodwork.  The  pa- 
tentee sometimes  rivets  a hook  so  as  to  pro- 
ject on  the  under  side  of  the  tile  : the  stem  of 
the  hook  is  rivetted  through  a hole  in  the 
metal  plate  before  it  is  enamelled,  and  obviates 
the  necessity  of  an  India  rubber  washer  under 
the  head  of  the  nail.  The  coating  is  applied 
in  two  separate  compounds,  the  one  as  the 
body  and  the  other  as  a glaze.  The  body 
consists  of  sand  or  silica.  The  glaze  is  ap- 
plied in  fine  power,  dusted  on  the  wet  coating. 
The  powder  adhering  to  the  moist  coating 
causes  it  to  set  in  some  measure,  when  the 
tile  is  deposited  in  a drying-room,  previous  to 
baking  or  firing.  The  tiles  may  be  rendered 
ornamental  by  the  application  of  colouring 
matters,  which  are  burnt  in. 

The  Green  Park. — lam  glad  to  see  you 
are  agitating  for  an  opening  from  Constitu- 
tion-hill into  the  Green-park,  near  the  angle 
of  Buckingham-palace.  There  is  a wicket  at 
this  point  already,  but  it  is  kept  closed,  for  no 
reason  that  I can  see  except  to  save  the 
keepers  a few  minutes’  walk  morning  and 
evening.  A passage  this  way  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster and  Pimlico.  The  Green -park  can 
only  be  entered  now  (from  the  southward)  at 
its  extreme  ends ; and  in  order  to  pass  from 
the  Birdcage-walk  to  May-fair,  a considerable 
detour  must  be  made. — P. 

Tenders  for  Iron.  — A correspondent. 

“ R.  W.,”  with  reference  to  “ A.  B.’s  ” note  as 
to  price  named  for  lamp-posts.  Mile-end, 
asserts  that  a reasonable  profit  may  be  made, 
even  on  the  low  sum  named.  As  “ A.  B.” 
represents  the  opinions  of  some  leading  firms, 
we  must  conclude  there  are  secrets  in  the  iron 
trade  worth  knowing. 

Cork  City  Hall  Competition. — The 
committee  have  received  forty-six  plans  from 
forty-three  persons.  It  has  been  suggested  in 
the  corporation  that  they  should  be  referred  to 
a London  architect  for  examination.  One  of 
our  correspondents  says  this  is  the  more 
desirable  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  competing 
has  a relative  on  the  committee. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  W. Turner,  R.A. — 
By  the  death  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  world  has  lost 
one  of  the  greatest  landscape  painters  that  ever 
lived.  His  mind  and  character  will  afford 
curious  matter  for  analysis  to  psychological 
writers.  He  has  left  a large  fortune  behind 
him,  and  will  be  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
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The  Houses  of  Seville. — The  number 
of  excellent  houses  is  immense,  though  few  of 
the  facades  are  remarkable  for  their  architec- 
ture; but  the  pride  of  the  Sevillians  is  their 
pati_\  A hundred  thousand  columns  are  said 
to  decorate  the  courts  of  Seville,  and  I can- 
not conceive  the  number  exaggerated.  I was 
never  weary  with  looking  at  them,  with  their 
marble  columns  and  pavements,  the  pretty 
fountains  and  flowers  in  vases  generally  so 
fresh  and  so  beautiful.  In  searching  for  pri- 
vate collections  of  paintings,  I saw  the  interior 
of  many  houses  belonging  to  nobles,  members 
of  the  cortes,  employes,  and  tradespeople, 
and  they  were  always  scrupulously  clean  and 
neat,  and  often  handsomely  furnished.  The 
windows  are  invariably  covered  with  iron 
lattices,  which  give  a Moorish  appearance  to 
the  houses.  The  walls  are  generally  white- 
washed, but  almost  always  quite  fresh,  and 
without  a spot. — Hoskins's  Spain  as  it  is. 

Fike  Varnish — A New  Invention. — 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republican,  says, — “An  important  discovery 
is  the  fire  varnish,  recently  brought  out  by 
a Spaniard,  Don  Jose  Gueseda.  It  was  first 
tried  at  Matanzas  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor  and  city  authorities,  and  succeeded 
to  the  admiration  of  everybody.  It  has 
since  been  tried  at  Madrid.  Five  small  frame 
houses,  covered  with  tar  and  turpentine,  were 
erected  in  an  open  square.  Two  of  these 
houses  were  covered  with  the  varnish  and  the 
others  were  not.  The  latter  were  reduced  to 
ashes  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  set  on  fire, 
whereas  the  former,  in  spite  of  the  tar  and 
turpentine,  remained  perfectly  uninjured  to 
the  end  of  the  trial,  which  lasted  two  hours. 
The  trial  was  the  more  severe,  as  the  five 
houses  were  close  together,  and  all  of  them 
were  on  fire  in  the  inside,  but  the  flames  did 
not  break  forth  at  all  from  the  varnished 
houses  : besides  this,  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
flagration, two  gallons  of  some  strong  essence 
were  thrown  upon  the  varnished  houses  and 
they  were  immediately  entirely  enveloped  in 
flames  ; but  when  the  liquid  was  exhausted, 
the'walls  appeared  perfectly  intact  as  before.” 

Intellect  Developed  by  Labour. — 
Are  labour  and  self-culture  irreconcileable  to 
each  other?  In  the  first  place  we  have  seen 
that  a man,  in  the  midst  of  labour,  may  and 
ought  to  give  himself  to  the  most  important 
improvements,  that  he  may  cultivate  his  sense 
of  justice,  his  benevolence,  and  the  desire  of 
perfection.  Toil  is  the  school  for  these  high 
principles;  and  we  have  here  a strong  pre- 
sumption that,  in  other  respects,  it  does  not 
necessarily  blight  the  soul.  Next  we  have  seen 
that  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  truth  and 
wisdom  are  not  books,  precious  as  they  are, 
but  experience  and  observation ; and  these 
belong  to  all  conditions.  It  is  another  im- 
portant considi  ration,  that  almost  all  labour 
demands  intellectual  activity,  and  is  best  car- 
ried on  by  tho-'C  who  invigorate  their  minds; 
so  that  the  tw  interests,  toil  and  self-culture, 
are  friends  tc  each  other.  It  is  mind,  after 
all,  which  doe;  the  work  of  the  world ; so  that 
the  more  ther  s of  mind,  the  more  work  will 
be  accomplish  ..  A man,  in  proportion  as  he 
is  intelligent,  makes  a given  force  accomplish 
a greater  task,  makes  skill  take  the  place  of 
muscles,  and  with  less  labour  gives  a better 
product.  Maxe  men  intelligent  and  they 
become  inventive  ; they  find  shorter  processes. 
Their  knowledge  of  nature  helps  them  to  turn 
its  laws  to  account,  to  understand  the  sub- 
stances on  which  they  work,  and  to  seize  on 
useful  hints,  which  experience  continually 
furnishes.  It  is  among  workmen  that  some 
of  the  most  useful  machines  have  been  con- 
trived. Spread  education,  and,  as  the  history 
of  this  country  shows,  there  will  be  no  bounds 
to  useful  invention. — Channing. 

Houses  in  the  West  Indies.  — As 
Jamaica  houses  are  commonly  built  on  one 
principle,  I will  briefly  describe  it.  The  fur- 
nished part  of  the  house  is  all  on  the  same 
level,  forming  what  we  should  call  the  first- 
floor,  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  being  de- 
voted to  store-rooms  and  cellars.  An  arched  i 
passage  open  at  each  end  leads  through  the 
house,  beneath  the  dwelling  apartments,  from 
the  road  in  front  to  the  yard  behind.  A flight 


of  stone  steps,  with  iron  balustrades,  on  which 
I run  beautiful  twining  and  creeping  plants, 
| such  as  the  lovely  crimson  quamoclit,  the  wax- 
like hoya  cornosa,  and  others,  leads  the  visitor 
up  to  the  front-door;  and  he  is  immediately 
ushered  into  a spacious  hall,  of  the  form  of  a 
cross,  extending  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  house.  This  large  hall  is  characteristic 
of  all  Jamaica  houses  : it  forms  the  principal 
sitting-room  ; and,  from  its  shape,  admits  the 
cooling  breeze  to  sweep  through  it,  whenever 
there  is  a breath  of  air.  The  two  square  areas 
formed  by  one  side  of  the  cross  are  filled  by 
bed-rooms ; but  with  these  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  hall  are 
either  occupied  by  windows,  or  open,  and 
furnished  with  jalousies. — Spectator. 

Nonconformist  Clubhouse  in  Lon- 
don.— The  want  of  some  place  of  meeting  for 
specific  objects  apart  from  formal  convocation, 
has  induced  the  more  active  members  of  the 
Nonconformist  body  to  take  measures  for  the 
' erection  of  a clubhouse.  The  front  is  to  be 
arranged  on  the  principle  of  a reputable  club- 
house, such  as  the  Reform  or  the  Gresham — 


social  parties.  A second  side  is  to  be  laid  out 
; in  suites  of  chambers  or  offices  for  Noncon- 
j formist  societies.  At  the  back  is  to  be  a 
■ public  hall,  with  seats  for  1,500  or  2,000  per- 
sons, to  be  let  out  for  public  meetings  during 
the  week,  and  to  be  used  on  Sunday  as  a place 
of  religious  worship  for  the  special  accommo- 
dation of  strangers  in  London.  A capital  of 
I between  50,000/.  and  60,000/.  would  be  re- 
quired, which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  in  shares. 

Lamp-lighting  by  Electricity. — A 
correspondent,  “ W.  N.,”  not  aware,  appa- 
rently, that  we  long  since  made  the  same  sug- 
gestion, reiterates  the  idea  that  the  street-lamps 
of  towns  might  be  lit  simultaneously  by  the 
electric  current.  The  wire,  as  he  remarks,  in 
passing  along  would  of  course  require  to  be 
supported  by  isolaters  where  interrupted  in 
passing  each  burner.  In  speaking  of  this  idea 
some  years  ago,  we  suggested  that,  not  only 
the  lighting  but  the  extinction  of  the  jets 
might  be  simultaneously  effected  by  the  elec- 
tric current,  or  at  least,  by  electro-magnetism, 
one  semi-rotation  of  the  magnet  shutting  off 
the  gas,  and  another  letting  it  on ; and,  more- 
over, that  a light  sweeping  apparatus,  or  slip 
of  brush-work,  might  be  made  to  rotate,  one 
inside  and  another  out,  on  the  face  of  lamp 
glasses  of  a globular  form,  by  the  continued 
rotation  of  the  same  magnets,  so  as  to  clean 
the  lamps,  thus  altogether  dispensing  with  the 
heavy  expense  of  lamp  lighting  and  cleaning. 
The  invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  seems 
to  prove  these  three  latter  operations,  cleaning, 
and  letting  on  and  off  the  gas,  to  be  possible 
with  even  less  expense  than  ever,  while  the 
lighting  could  still  be  effected  by  the  attach- 
ment of  a battery,  as  so  clearly  instanced  by 
the  firing  of  gunpowder  even  across  the  Bri- 
tish Channel.  We  suspect,  however, that  “the 
poor  lamp-lighter”  would  rather  be  excused 
from  the  necessity  of  availing  himself  of  the 
“ ease  and  benefit,”  which  we  and  our  corre- 
spondent have  thus  in  store  for  him. 

To  Increase  the  Illuminating  Power 
of  Gas. — The  paragraph  on  this  subject, 
signed  “ C.  C.”  (p.  776,  ante),  has  excited  a 
singular  stir  in  various  quarters.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  whether  or  not  the  writer  desires 
his  name  to  be  made  known. 

The  late  Fire  at  Messrs.  Collard’s. 
— We  have  received  some  contradictory  state- 
ments of  circumstances  connected  with  the 
building  which  was  destroyed,  but  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  publish  them.  We  have 
no  evidence  to  justify  the  objection  made  by 
one  correspondent  to  part  of  the  construction. 


[advertisement.] 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Builders,  and  those  connected  therewith,  are 
dependant  upon  their  own  personal  exertions  for 
their  subsistence.  If  health  fails,  they  fall  into 
distress  ; if  they  die,  their  families  are  unprovided 
for. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  income  often  prevents 


them  from  making  provision  for  infirmity,  old  age, 
or  death,  by  the  usual  method  of  assurance. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  The  Laxo  Propertxj 
Assurance  Society  has  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  : — 

1.  It  grants  special  policies  of  assurance,  by 
which  the  assured,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum  every  year,  or  forfeit  their  policies,  may 
pay  any  sum  they  please  at  any  time  according  to 
their  means,  and  for  which  a proportionate  sum  will 
be  assured  to' them  by  their  policy.  By  this  means 

I uncertainty  of  income  is  provided  for,  and  no 
forfeiture  for  nonpayment  ever  takes  place. 

2.  If  the  assurer  in  this  office  should  find  that 
the  objects  of  his  insurance  after  death  are  no 
longer  required,  he  may  convert  his  policy  into  an 
annuity  for  his  own  life. 

3.  On  payment  of  a small  annual  sum  during 
their  own  lives,  husbands  may  secure  annuities  for 
their  wives  or  daughters  after  their  own  decease. 

4.  On  payment  of  a small  sum  annually,  profes- 
sional men  may  secure  for  themselves  an  annuity 
to  commence  on  the  decline  of  life,  or  earlier  should 
they  be  at  any  time  disabled  by  sickness  or  in- 
firmity from  pursuing  their  occupations. 

Detailed  prospectuses,  forms  of  proposal,  and 
every  information  will  be  immediately  furnished  on 
application  to  William  Neison,  Actuary  and 
Secretary,  30,  Essex-street,  Strand,  London. 


TENDERS 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Town  House,  Mile- 
end-road.  Mr.  Dobson,  architect. 


Carter 

Higgs  and  Cose... 

Wood  

Hill  

Tames  

Greenwood 

Colt 

Wood  and  Sons  . 

Webb  

Dark  and  Porter 


£1,057  0 0 
1,01  A 0 0 
1,032  0 0 
1,028  0 0 
9S6  0 0 
870  0 0 
865  0 0 
843  0 0 
800  0 0 
783  9 0 


For  erecting  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Luton.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Pocock,  architect. 

The  first  column  is  for  the  designs  in  full. 

The  second  if  the  ceiling  be  plain  instead  of  panelled. 
The  third  if  the  front  bo  Portland  cement  instead  of 
Caen  stone. 

£.  £.  £. 

J.  Cooper,  London 2,980  ...  2,883  ...  2,719 

T.  Haselgrove,  Luton 2,979  ...  2.915  ...  2,538 

W.  Twelvctrees,  Biggleswade  2,917  ...  2,835  ...  2,498 

Smith,  London 2,885  ...  2,797  ...  2,619 

E.  O.  Williams,  Luton  2,850  ...  2,785  ...  2,545 

W.  Higgs,  London 2,847  ...  2,782  ...  2,569 

C.  B.  Mills,  Whittlesea 2,693  ...  2,632  ...  2,540 

W.  Parker,  Thrapston  (ac- 
cepted)   2,496  ...  2,417  ...  2,157 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Scrutator  ” (the  problem  known  as  the  Tons  asinorum 
is  the  fifth  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid),  “ Vigilans,” 
“ E.  W.  G.”  (will  appear),  “ F.  G.”  (some  of  the  district 
surveyors  do  not  take  fees  for  greenhouses.  They  could 
enforce  payment),  “ A.  V.,’’  “ C.  E.,”  11  S.  C.,”  juh.  (shall 
appear),  “ J.  W.”  (thanks),  “H.T.  B.”  (declined  with 
thanks),  “ A Subscriber,”  “ 0.,”  “B.,”  “ A.  B.”  (it  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement), 
“ B.  J.  W."  (there  are  several  stains  used.  Stevens’s  an- 
swers very  well),  “T.  J.  G.,”  “ U.  11.”  (we  have  already 
expressed  an  opinion),  “ E.  P.,”  “ W.  A.  P.,”  “ J.  E.,” 
“J.  P.,”  “H.  R.”  ‘‘A.  & C.”  “G.  H.,”  “J.W.,” 
“ J ■ R-,”  “ T.  F.  B.,”  “ J.  T.  I.,”  “ W.  B.  C.,”  “ G.  E.  G.,” 
“ J.  C.,”  “ F.  & B.,"  “Clericus.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ASVERTISXnVXESrTS. 

BENNETT’S  THERMOMETERS,  65, 

Chcnpside.— Railways,  baths,  churches,  gardens,  and  chy- 
mists  SUPPLIED  with  every  kind  of  THERMOMETER  at  this 
manufactory,  where  1,000  may  be  bad  for  501,  or  may  be  selected 
from,  at  is.  each,  in  8-inch  boxwood  frames;  larger 'sizes  to  suit 
every  place,  purpose,  and  climate.  Barometers  at  equally  moderate 
prices.— BENNETT,  Watch,  Clock,  and  Instrument  Maker  to  the 
Royal  Observatory,  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Queeu.— 85,  Chcapsidc. 


IIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS.— 

R.  S.  NEWALL  and  CO.,  Patentees  of  the  Copper  Rope 
Lightning  Conductor,  beg  to  inform  the  nobility,  clergy,  &c.,  that 
they  supply  Lightning  Conductors,  with  the  poiut  and  all  staples 
complete  for  fixing,  at  one  shilling  the  foot,  whatever  the  altitudo 
of  the  building  intended  to  be  protected. 

R.  8.  NEW  ALL  and  CO.'s  Patent  Copper  Rope  Conductor  is 
being  used  by  architects,  engineers,  and  scientific  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

References  are  permitted  to  Mr.  Trimen.  of  the  Adelplii  ; Mr. 
James  Mitchell,  of  Leicester. — Office  and  Warehouse.  130,  Strand, 
London.  Manufactory,  Oateshead-on-Tync.  Warehouse,  30,  Queen- 
street,  Glasgow. 


MR.  GRAYSON’S  CIVIL  ENGINEER- 
ING and  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING  ACADEMY, 
established. above  forty  years,  for  the  study  of  archiiecture,  civil 
engineering, surveying,  plotting.  See.,  with  the  practical  application, 
of  geometry  to  perspective,  ornamental  designs  of  every  style  and 
description.  The  winter  sessions  having  commenced,  hours  of 
attendance  from  Niue  a.m.  till  Two  p.m.,  and  from  Six  to  N ine  p.m. 
For  card  of  terms,  which  arc  moderate,  apply  to  Mr.  GRAYSON'S 
, Offices,  No.  30,£outhamptou-huildings,  Staple's-inn,  Holbaru. 


